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PREFACE. 


Tbs  present  work  has  been  conducted  on  the  same  principles^  and  is  designed 

oaody  for  the  use  of  the  same  persons,  as  the  ^  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 

Andqmties."     It  has  been  long  felt  by  most  persons  engaged  in  the  study  of 

Antiquity,  that  something  better  is  required  than  we  yet  possess  in  the  English 

knguage  for  illustrating  the  Biography,  Literature,  and  Mythology,  of  the 

Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  for  enabling  a  diligent  student  to  read  them  in 

the  most  profitable  manner.    The  writings  of  modem  continental  philologists,  as 

wdl  as  the  works  of  some  of  oar  own  scholars,  have  cleared  up  many  of  the 

difficulties  connected  with  these  subjects,  and  enabled  us  to  attain  to  more  correct 

knowledge  and  more  comprehensive  views  than  were  formerly  possessed.    The 

artides  in  this  Dictionary  have  been  founded  on  a  careful  examination  of  the 

onginal  sources;  the  best  modem  authorities  have  been  diligently  consulted; 

and  no  labour  has  been  spared  in  order  to  bring  up  the  subject  to  the  present 

state  of  philological  learning  upon  the  continent  as  well  as  at  home. 

A  work,  like  the  present,  embracing  the  whole  circle  of  ancient  history  and 
literatare  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years,  would  be  the  labour  of  at  least 
one  man's  life,  and  could  not  in  any  case  be  written  satisfactorily  by  a  single 
in^Tidoal,  as  no  one  man  possesses  the  requisite  knowledge  of  all  the  sub- 
jects of  which  it  treats.  The  lives,  for  instance,  of  the  ancient  mathema- 
tidans,  jurists,  and  physicians,  require  in  the  person  who  writes  them  a 
eooipetent  knowledge  of  mathematics,  law,  and  medicine ;  and  the  same  remark 
^iplies,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  to  the  history  of  philosophy,  the  arts,  and 
mnneroos  other  subjects.  The  Editor  of  the  present  work  has  been  fortunate  in 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  scholars,  who  had  made  certain  departments  of  anti- 
quity their  particular  study,  and  he  desires  to  take  this  opportunity  of  returning 
his  best  thanks  to  them  for  their  valuable  aid,  by  which  he  has  been  able  to  pro- 
doee  a  work  which  could  not  have  been  accomplished  by  any  single  person. 
The  initiab  of  each  writers  name  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  articles  he  has 
written,  and  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  contributors  is  prefixed  to  the  work. 

The  biographical  articles  in  this  work  include  the  names  of  all  persons  of 
any  inqmrtanoe  which  occur  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  from  the  earliest 
tiBWB  down  to  the  eztmction  of  the  Westem  Empire  in  the  year  476  of  our  era, 
sad  to  the  extinction  of  the  Eastern  Empire  by  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks  in  the  year  1458.  The  lives  of  historical  personages  occurring  in  the 
Uloij  of  the  Bjrsantine  empire  are  treated  with  comparative  brevity,  but  accom- 
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panied  by  sufficient  references  to  ancient  writers  to  enable  the  reader  to  obtain 
further  information  if  he  wishes.  It  has  not  been  thought  advisable  to  omit  the 
lives  of  such  persons  altogether,  as  has  usually  been  done  in  classical  dictiona- 
ries ;  partly  because  there  is  no  other  period  short  of  the  one  chosen  at  which  a 
stop  can  conveniently  be  made ;  and  still  more  because  the  civil  history  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  is  more  or  less  connected  with  the  history  of  literature  and 
science^  and,  down  to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  there  was  aa 
interrupted  series  of  Greek  writers,  the  omission  of  whose  lives  and  of  an 
account  of  their  works  would  be  a  serious  deficiency  in  any  work  which  aspired  to 
give  a  complete  view  of  Greek  literature. 

The  relative  length  of  the  articles  containing  the  lives  of  historical  persons 
cannot  be  fixed,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  simply  by  the  importance  of  a  man's 
life.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  within  any  reasonable  compass  a  full  and 
elaborate  account  of  the  lives  of  the  great  actors  in  Greek  and  Roman  history  ; 
nor  is  it  necessary :  for  the  lives  of  such  persons  are  conspicuous  parts  of  history 
and,  as  such,  are  given  at  leng^th  in  hbtorical  works.  On  the  contrary,  a  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  is  peculiarly  useful  for  the  lives  of 
those  persons  who  do  not  occupy  so  prominent  a  position  in  history,  since  a  know- 
ledge of  their  actions  and  character  is  oftentimes  of  great  importance  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  information  respecting  such  persons 
cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  quarter.  Accordingly^  such  articles  have  had  a 
space  assigned  to  them  in  the  work  which  might  have  been  deemed  dispropor- 
tionate if  it  were  not  for  this  consideration.  Woodcuts  of  ancient  coins  are 
given,  wherever  they  could  be  referred  to  any  individual  or  f^ilyn  The  <lrw- 
ings  have  been  made  from  originals  in  the  British  Museum^except  fe  a  leW 
cases^  where  the  authority  for  the  drawing  is  stated  in  the  article. 

More  space,  relatively,  has  been  given  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  Writers  than 
to  any  other  articles,  partly  because  we  have  no  complete  history  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Literature  in  the  English  language,  and  partly  because  the  writings  of 
modem  German  scholars  contain  on  this  subject  more  than  on  any  other  a  store 
of  valuable  matter  which  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  English  books,  and  has, 
hitherto,  only  partially  and  in  a  few  instances,  exercised  any  influence  on  our 
course  of  classical  instruction.  In  these  articles  a  full  account  of  the  Works,  as 
well  as  of  the  Lives,  of  the  Writers  is  given,  and,  likewise,  a  list  of  the  best 
editions  of  the  works,  together  with  references  to  the  principal  modem  works 
upon  each  subject. 

The  lives  of  all  Christian  Writers,  though  usually  omitted  in  similar  publi- 
cations, have  likewise  been  inserted  in  the  present  Work,  since  they  constitute  an 
important  part  of  the  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and  an  account  of 
their  biography  and  writings  can  be  attained  at  present  only  by  consulting  a  con- 
siderable number  of  voluminous  works.  These  articles  are  written  rather  from  a 
literary  than  a  theological  point  of  view;  and  accordingly  the  discussion  of  strictly 
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dieolo^cal  topics,  such  as  the  suhjects  might  easily  have  givai  rise  to,  has  heen 
arefdlly  avoided. 

Care  has  been  tak^  to  separate  the  mythologieal  articles  from  those  of  an 
historical  nature,  as  a  reference  to  any  part  of  Uie  book  will  shew.  As  it  is  neces- 
sary to  discriminate  between  the  Greek  and  Italian  Mythology^  an  account  of  the 
Greek  divinities  is  given  ander  their  Greek  names,  and  of  the  Italian  divinities 
vsder  th^  Latin  names,  a  practice  which  is  universally  adopted  by  the  conti- 
Btatal  writers,  which  has  received  the  sancdon  of  some  of  our  own  scholars,  and  is 
moreover  of  such  importance  in  guarding  against  endless  confusions  and  mistakes 
as  to  require  no  apology  for  its  introduction  into  this  work.  In  the  treatment  of 
tlie  articles  themselves,  the  mystical  school  of  interpreters  has  been  avoided,  and 
tliose  principles  followed  which  have  been  developed  by  Voss,  Buttmaan,  Welcker, 
K.  0.  MtiUer,  Lobeck,  and  others.  Less,  space,  relatively,  has  been  given  to  these 
articles  than  to  any  other  portion  of  the  work,  as  it  has  not  been  considered 
necessary  to  repeat  all  the  fanciful  speculations  which  abound  in  the  later  Greek 
viiters  and  in  modem  books  upon  this  subject. 

The  lives  of  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects,  have  been  treated  at  con- 
akkrable  length,  and  an  account  is  given  of  all  their  works  still  extant,  or  of 
vbich  there  is  any  record  in  ancient  writers.  These  articles,  it  is  h<^ed,  will  be 
useful  to  the  artist  as  well  as  to  the  scholar. 

Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  respecting  the  admission  or  rejection  of 
certain  names,  but  the  following  is  the  general  principle  which  has  been  adopted : 
The  names  of  all  persons  are  inserted,  who  are  mentioned  in  more  than  one  pas- 
sage <^  an  ancient  writer ;  but  where  a  name  occurs  in  only  a  single  passage,  and 
nothing  more  is  known  of  the  person  than  that  passage  contains,  that  name  is 
in  general  omitted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  names  of  such  persons  are  inserted 
when  they  are  intimately  connected  with  some  great  historical  event,  or  there  are 
other  persons  of  the  same  name  with  whom  they  might  be  confounded.  But 
as  it  is  useful  for  many  purposes  to  have  as  complete  a  list  as  possible  of  all 
names  of  persons  occurring  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Writers,  it  is  proposed  to 
give,  in  an  *<  Onomasticon**  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume,  all  such  as  have  not 
heen  thought  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

When  there  are  several  persons  of  the  same  name,  the  articles  have  been 

arranged  either  in  chronological  or  some  alphabetical  order.     The  latter  plan 

hu  been  usually  adopted  where  there  are  many  persons  of  one  name,  as  in  the 

case  of  Alexandeb,  Antiochus,  and  others,    in  which  cases  a  chronological 

arrangement  would  stand  in  the  way  of  ready  reference  to  any  particular  indivi* 

<ioal  whom  the  reader  might  be  in  search  of.    In  the  case  of  Roman  names,  the 

chronological  order  has,  for  obvious  reasons,  been  always  adopted,  and  they  have 

been  givai  under  the  cognomens,  and  not  under  the  gentile  names.    There  is^ 

however,  a  separate  article  devoted  to  each  gens,  in  which  is  inserted  a  list  of  all 

the  cognomens  of  that  g^ens. 

a 
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It  was  originally  intended  to  complete  the  present  work  in  one  volume,  like  the 
"  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  ;*'  but  although  all  possible  concise- 
ness has  been  studied,  consistent  with  a  proper  treatment  of  each  subject,  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  confine  it  to  the  size  originally  contemplated,  without 
sacrificing  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  work. 

In  a  work  written  by  several  persons  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  exact 
uniformity  of  reference  to  the  ancient  Writers,  but  this  has  been  done  as  far 
as  was  possible.  Wherever  an  author  is  referred  to  by  page,  the  particular 
edition  used  by  the  writer  is  generally  stated ;  but  of  the  writers  enumerated 
below,  the  following  editions  are  always  intended  where  no  others  are  indicated : 
Plato,  ed.  H.  Stephanus,  1578;  Athenaeus,  ed.  SchweighSUiser,  Argentorat. 
1801-7;  the  Moralia  of  Plutarch,  ed.  Francof.  1620;  Strabo,  ed«  Casaubon, 
Paris.  1620;  Demosthenes,  ed.  Reiske,  Lips.  1770;  the  other  Attic  Orators, 
ed.  H.  Stephanus,  Paris^  1575 ;  the  Latin  Grammarians,  ed.  H.  Putschius, 
Hanov.  1605 ;  Hippocrates,  ed.  Kiihn,  Lips.  1825-7  ;  Erotianus,  ed.  Franz,  Lips. 
1780;  Dioscorides,  ed.  Sprengel,  Lips.  1829-80;  Aretaeus,  ed.  Kiihn,  Lips. 
1828;  Rufiis  Ephesius,  ed.  Clinch,  Lond.  1726;  Soranus,  ed.  Dietz,  Regim. 
Pruss.  1888;  Galen,  ed.  Kiihn,  Lips.  1821-33;  Oribasius,  Aetius^  Alexander 
Trallianus,  Paulus  Aegineta^  Celsus,  ed.  H.  Stephanus,  among  the  Medicae  Artis 
Principes,  Paris,  1567;  Caelius  Aurelianus,  ed.  Amman^  Amstel.  4to.  1709. 

Names  of  Places  and  Nations  are  not  included  in  the  Work,  as  they  will  form 
the  subject  of  the  forthcoming  <'  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography.*' 


WILLIAM  SMITH. 


London,  October,  1844. 


LIST  OF  COINS  ENGRAVED  IN  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 


In  Hbt  fbUowing  list  A  V  indicates  that  the  coin  is  of  gold,  M  of  silver,  JR  of  copper,  1^  firtt  bronze 

Koman,  2.£  second  bronxe  Roman,  ZJE  third  bronxe  Roman.    The  weight  of  all  gold  and  silrer  coins 

is  giren,  wiUi  the  exception  of  the  anrei  and  denarii,  which  are  for  the  most  part  of  nearly  the  same 

vdght  regpectivelj.     When  a  coin  has  been  reduced  or  enlarged  m  the  drawing,  the  diameter  of  the 

vupxal  coin  Is  given  in  the  last  column,  the  nnmbers  in  which  refer  to  the  subjoined  scale :  those 

viuch  have  no  numbers  affixed  to  them  are  of  the  same  size  in  the  drawing  as  the  originals. 
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ABABI& 

ABAEUS  CACkubs),  a  nunoame  of  ApoUo  de- 
ri^  bom  the  town  of  Abae  in  Phods,  where  the 
^  W  a  rich  temple.  (Hesych.  s.  c  "ASeu ;  Herod, 
vm.  33  ;  Psai.  x.  55.  §  1,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

ABAMMON  MAQISTER.  [Porphtrius.] 
ABANTl'ADES  CAgawrtdSfis)  signifies  in 
ge&eol  a  deaoeodant  of  Abas,  but  is  used  esped- 
air  to  designate  Penena,  the  great-gmndson  of 
AhM  (Or.  MeL  iv.  673,  t.  138,  236),  and 
Acnaaa,  a  son  of  Abaa.  (Ot.  MeL  iv,  607.)  A 
icnafe  descendant  of  Abas,  as  Danae  and  Atalante, 
caDed  Abantiaa.  [U  S.] 

ABA'NTIAS.      rABANTIADBS.] 

ABA'NTIDAS  {*A€at^aas%  the  son  of  Paseas, 
tjnnt  of  Sicyon  after  mnrdering  Qeinias, 
tke  fisther  of  Aiatoa,  a.  c.  264.  Aratos,  who  was 
tibcfl  oalj  seven  jears  old,  narrowly  escaped  death. 
Abaatid&a  was  £Nid  of  literature,  and  was  aocus- 
tmni'd  to  attend  the  j^oscmhical  discussions  of 
Deiniaa  and  Aristotle,  the  dialectician,  in  the  agora 
of  Sicyon :  on  me  of  these  occasions  he  was  mur- 
4ex«d  hj  his  enemies.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
tyeaimy  hr  his  fether,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Nieodea.  (Phit.  ^rat2. 3;  Pans.  ii8. §  2.) ' 
ABABBA'REA  CAeapeaphi)^  a  Naiad,  who 
twro  sons,  Aesepos  and  Pedasus,  to  Bucolion, 
hot  iDegitiniate  son  of  the  Trojan  King 
(Horn,  /t  Ti  22,  &c.)  Other  writers 
mention  this  nymph,  but  Hesychius  (<.  v.) 
—  *A/Sap6tip44u  or  A€apiaXauu  as  the  name 
of  nymphs.  [L.  S.] 

A'BARIS  fAAi^),  son  of  Seuthes,  was  a 
HypcrboRaa  priest  of  Apollo  (Herod,  iv.  36),  and 
nimr  from  the  coontry  about  the  Caucasus  (Or. 
M«L  T.  86)  to  Qreeoe,  while  his  own  country  was 
'Hmted  hf  a  plague.  He  was  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  pnphecy,  and  by  this  as  well  aa  by  his 
Scytkiaa  dress  and  simplicity  and  honesty  he 
T  naiLi J  great  senaalMm  in  Gieeoe,  and  was  held  in 
h)^  esteem.  (Strab.irii  p.  301.)  He  tm?ellcd  about 
M  Greece,  canying  with  him  an  arrow  as  the 
■fvbol  of  ApoUo,  and  gave  oracles.  Toland,  in 
^^  *"  '      of  the  Dndds,  considos  him  to  have 


do 


^*>s  a  Dndd  of  the  Hebrides,  because  the  arrow 
^(■ed  a  part  of  the  costume  of  a  Druid.  His 
Wry,  whidi  b  oitirely  mythical,  is  related  in 
^itimm  ways,  and  worked  up  with  extraordinary 
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particulars :  he  is  said  to  hare  taken  no  earthly 
food  (Herod,  iv.  36),  and  to  have  ridden  on  his 
arrow,  the  gift  of  ApoUo,  through  the  air.  (Lobeck, 
Aglaophamus^  p.  314.)  He  cured  diseases  by  in- 
cantations (Plat  CharnUd,  p.  158,  B.),  delivered  the 
world  from  a  plague  (Suidas,  s.  v.  "Mapts)^  and 
built  at  Sparta  a  temple  of  K6pin  aotrttpa,  (Paus. 
xii.  13.  §  2.)  Suidas  and  Eudocia  ascribe  to  him 
seTeral  works,  such  as  incantations,  Scythian 
oracles,  a  poem  on  the  marriage  of  the  river 
Hebrus,  expiatory  formulas,  the  arrival  of  ApoUo 
among  the  Hjrperboreans,  and  a  prose  work  on  the 
origin  of  the  gods.  But  such  works,  if  they  were 
really  current  in  ancient  times,  were  no  more 
genuine  than  his  reputed  coirespondence  with 
Phalaris  the  tyrant.  The  time  of  his  appearance 
in  Greece  is  stated  differently,  some  fixmg  it  in 
01.  3,  others  in  01.  21,  and  others  again  make 
him  a  contemporaiy  of  Croesus.  (Bentley,  On  the 
EpisL  qfPkalarisj  p.  34.)  Lobeck  places  it  about 
the  year  &c.  570,  t.  e.  about  OL  52.  Respecting 
the  perplexing  traditions  about  Abaris  see  Klopfer, 
MytAoloffuckei  Worterbuck,  i  p.  2 ;  Zap^  JDitputa- 
iio  higtorioa  de  Abaride^  Lips.  1707;  Larcher,  on 
Herod,  vol.  iiL  p.  446.  [L.  S.] 

ABAS  fA^of).  1.  A  son  of  Metaneira,  was 
changed  by  Demeter  into  a  lizard,  because  he 
mocked  the  goddess  when  she  had  come  on  her 
wanderings  into  the  house  of  her  mother,  and 
drank  eagerly  to  quench  her  thirst.  (Nicander, 
Theriaca;  Natal  Com.  y.  14;  Ov.  McL  v. 
450.)  Other  traditions  relate  the  same  story 
of  a  boy,  Ascalabus,  and  caU  his  mother  Misme. 
(Antonin.  Lib.  23.) 

2.  The  twelfth  King  of  Aigos.  He  was  the 
son  of  Lynceus  and  Hypermnestra,  and  grand- 
son of  Danans.  He  married  Ocaleia,  who  bore 
him  twin  sons,  Acrisius  and  Proetus.  (Apollod. 
ii.  2.  §  1 ;  Hvgin.Fa^l70.)  When  he  mformed 
his  fi^er  of  the  death  of  Danaus,  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  shield  of  his  grand&ther, 
which  was  sacred  to  Hera.  He  is  described  as 
a  successful  conqueror  and  as  the  founder  of 
the  town  of  Abae  m  Phocis  (Paus.  x.  35.  §  1), 
and  of  the  Pelade  Argos  in  Thessaly.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  431.)  The  fame  of  his  warlike  spirit  was 
so  great,  that  even  after  his  death,  when  people 
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revolted,  whom  he  had  subdued,  they  were  put 
to  flight  by  the  simple  act  of  showing  them  his 
shield.  ( Virg.  Aen.  ilL  286 ;  Serv.  (td  loc,)  It  was 
from  this  Abas  that  the  kings  of  Aigos  were  called 
by  the  patronymic  Abantiads.     [Abantiadbs.] 

[L.S.] 

ABAS  fA^as).  1.  A  Greek  sophist  and 
rhetorician  about  whose  life  nothing  is  known. 
Suidas  («.  V,  "ASas:  compare  Eudocia,  p.  51) 
ascribes  to  him  IffropuccL  dwofun/ifurra  and  a  work 
on  rhetoric  (rSx^  ^opucif).  What  Photius 
(Cod.  190.  p.  150,  b.  ed.  Bekker)  quotes  from  him, 
belongs  probably  to  the  former  work.  (Compare 
Walz,  Rlustor,  Graec  vii.  1.  p.  203.) 

2.  A  writer  of  a  work  called  Troioa^  from  which 
Servins  (ad  Aen,  ix.  264)  has  preserved  a  frag- 
ment [L.  S.] 

ABASCANTUS  CASdaKoyras),  a  physician  of 
Lugdunum  (Lyons),  who  probably  Uved  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ.  He  is  several  times 
mentioned  by  Galen  (De  Campos,  Mtdkam,  teaauL 
Loooty  ix.  4.  vol.  ziiL  p.  278),  who  has  also  preserved 
an  antiQote  invented  by  him  against  the  bite  of 
serpents.  (De  AwUd,  ii  12.  voL  xiv.  p.  177.)  The 
name  is  to  be  met  with  in  numerous  Latin  in- 
scriptions in  Gruter^s  collection,  five  of  which  refer 
to  a  freedman  of  Augustus,  who  is  supposed  by 
Kuhn  (Additam,  ad  Elench.  Medic,  FeL  a  J.  A, 
Fabricio  m  **  BibL  Gr,"^  Exkib,)  to  be  the  same 
person  that  is  mentioned  by  Galen.  This  however 
is  quite  uncertain,  as  also  whether  IlapaicAifrios 
*A%64rKa»Bos  in  Galen  (De  Campoe,  Medicam, 
eeamd.  Loooe.  vii  3.  voL  ziii.  p.  71)  refers  to  the 
subject  of  this  article.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

ABDOLO'NIMUS  or  ABDALO'NIMUS,  a 
gardener,  but  of  royal  descent,  was  made  king  of 
Sidon  by  Alexander  the  Great  (Curt.  iv.  1 ;  Just 
xi«  10.)  He  is  called  Ballonymus  by  Diodorus. 
(xvii,  46.) 

ABDE'RUS  fA^^por),  a  son  of  Hermes,  or 
according  to  others  of  Tlutnnius  the  Locrian.  (Apol- 
lod*iL5.  §8;  Strab.viip.331.)  He  wasa&vourite 
of  Herades,  and  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mares 
of  Diomedes,  which  Heracles  had  given  him  to 
pursue  the  Bistones.  Heracles  is  said  to  have 
built  the  town  of  Abdera  to  honour  him.  Accord- 
ing to  Hygiuus,  (Fob.  80,)  Abderus  was  a  servant 
of  Diomedes,  the  king  of  the  Thradan  Bistones, 
and  was  killed  by  Heracles  together  with  his 
master  and  his  four  men-devouring  hones.  (Com- 
pare Philostrat  Heroic,  3.  §  1 ;  19.  §  2.)   [L.  S.] 

ABDIAS  (*ASS(as),  the  pretended  author  of  an 
Apocryphal  book,  entitled  The  Histoty  qfike  Apo- 
eioliaU  ooniesL  This  work  claims  to  have  been  written 
in  Hebrew,  to  have  been  translated  into  Greek  by 
Eutropius,  and  thence  into  Latin  by  Julius  Afr»* 
canus.  It  was  however  originally  written  in  Latin, 
about  A.  D.  910.  It  is  printed  in  Fabricius, 
Codex  Apocrypkm  Noci  Test,  p.  402.  8vo.  Hamb. 
1703.  AbdIaB  was  called  too  the  first  Bishop  of 
Babylon.  [A.J.C] 

ABE'LLIO,  is  the  name  of  a  divinity  found  in 
inscriptions  which  were  discovered  at  Comminges 
in  France.  (Gruter,  Inacr,  p.  37,  4  ;  J.  Scaliger, 
LtcHomesAueomunae^  i  9.)  Buttmann  (Mythologusy 
i.  p.  167,  &C.)  considers  Abellio  to  be  the  same 
name  as  Apollo,  who  in  Crete  and  elsewhere  was 
called  *AtCkios^  and  by  the  Italians  and  some  Do- 
rians Apello  (Fcst  <.  V,  Apellinem ;  Eustath.  ad 
11,  ii.  99),  and  that  the  deity  is  the  same  as  the 
Gallic  Apollo  mentioned  by  Caesar  (Bell,  GalL  vi. 
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17),  and  also  the  same  as  Belis  or  Belenus  men- 
tioned by  Tertullian  (Apolcget,  23)  and  Herodian 
(viii.  3;  comp.  CapitoL  Maaimin,  22).  As  the 
root  of  the  word  he  recognises  the  Spartan  B^Ao, 
t.0.  the  sun  (HesycL  «.  v.),  which  appears  in  the 
Syriac  and  Chaldaic  Belus  or  BaaL         [L.  S.] 

ABE'RCIUS,  ST.  ('Ae^pxios),  the  supp<Med 
successor  of  St  Papias  in  the  see  of  Hier^Mlia, 
flourished  a.  d.  150.  There  are  ascribed  to  him, 
1.  An  EpieUe  to  the  Emperor  Marau  AureUuey  of 
which  Baronius  speaks  as  extant,  but  he  does 
not  produce  it ;  and,  2.  A  Book  of  Diae^oiime 
(filSKos  ^iSatricaklas)  aiddressed  to  his  Clergy ;  this 
too  is  lost  See  lUustr,  Ecdee,  OrienL  SaryU, 
VUaey  a  P,  HalUnx.  Duac  1636.        [A.  J.  C.J 

A'BGARUS,  A'CBARUS,  or  AU'GARUS 
( "ASyapoSy  *'Ax€af>or,  Aiiyapos},  a  name  common 
to  many  rulers  of  Edessa,  the  capital  of  the  district 
of  Osrhoene  in  Mesopotamia.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  title  and  not  a  proper  name.  (Procop. 
Bell,  Fere,  ii  12.)  For  the  history  of  these  kings 
see  Bayer,  ^'Historia  Osrhoena  et  Edeesena  ex 
nummis  illustrata,**  Petrop.  1734.  Of  theae  the 
most  important  are : 

1.  The  ally  of  the  Romans  under  Pompey,  who 
treacherously  drew  Crassus  into  an  un&vorable 
position  before  his  defeat  He  is  called  Augarui 
by  Dion  Cassius  (xL  20),  Acbarus  the  phylarch 
of  the  Arabians  in  the  Parthian  history  ascribed 
to  Appian  (p.  34.  Schw.),  and  Arianmee  by  Plu- 
tarch.  (Chw.21.) 

2.  The  contemporary  of  Christ  See  iht  follow* 
ing  article. 

3.  The  chie^  who  resisted  Meherdates,  whom 
Claudius  wished  to  place  on  the  Parthian  throne : 
he  is  called  a  king  of  the  Arabians  by  Tacitus 
(Ann.  xii  12. 1 4),  but  was  probably  an  Osrhoenian. 

4.  The  contemporary  of  Trajan,  who  sent  pre- 
sents to  that  emperor  when  he  invaded  Uie  east, 
and  subsequently  waited  upon  him  and  became  his 
aUy.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii  18.  21.) 

5.  The  contemporary  of  Caracalla,  who  acted 
cruelly  towards  his  nation,  and  was  deposed  by 
Caracalla.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxvii  12.) 

A'BGARUS,  Toparch  of  Edessa,  supposed  by 
Eusebius  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  letter 
written  to  our  Saviour,  m^ch  he  found  in  a  church 
at  Edessa  and  transhited  from  the  Syriac  The 
letter  is  believed  to  be  spurious.  It  is  given  by 
Eusebius.  IHiaL  EooL  i  13.)  [A.  J.  CJ\ 

A'BIA  (  A6^),  the  nurse  of  Hyllua,  a  son  of 
Herades.  She  built  a  temple  of  Henidea  at  Ira 
in  Messenia,  for  which  the  Heradid  Cresphontes 
afterwards  honoured  her  in  various  other  ways, 
and  also  by  changing  the  name  of  the  town  of  Ira 
into  Abia.  (Pans.  iv.  30.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

ABELOX,  ABELUX  or  ABILYX  {^AiSiXxji\ 
a  noble  Spaniard,  originally  a  friend  of  Carthage^ 
betrayed  the  Spanish  hostages  at  Saguntum,  who 
were  in  the  power  of  the  Carthaginians,  to  the 
Roman  genends,  the  two  Sdpios,  after  deceiving 
Bostar,  the  Carthaginian  commander.  (LIt.  xxii 
22  ;  Polyb.  iii  98,  &c) 

ABrSARES  or  ABI'SSARES  ('Atfurd^s), 
called  Embisarus  (*£fi^urafN>s)  by  Diodorus  (xvii 
90),  an  Indian  king  beyond  the  river  Hydaapes, 
whose  territory  lay  in  the  mountains,  sent  embafr> 
sies  to  Alexander  the  Great  both  before  and  after 
the  conquest  of  Porus,  although  inclined  to  e^Mose 
the  side  of  the  latter.  Alexander  not  (mly  allowed 
him  to  retain  his  kingdom,  but  increased  it,  and 
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QO  \k  deslb  appointed  his  son  as  his  sacoessor. 
(Anitt,  AmdK  t.  8.  20.  29  ;  Cuit  tiu.  12. 13. 14. 
ix.  I.  X.  I.) 

ABl'STAMENES  was  appointed  gorenior  of 
Gi|ipsdocia  by  Alexander  the  Great  (Cart  iiL  4.^ 
He  is  called  Sabictaa  by  Anian.  {Anab,  ii.  4.) 
OnnKmns  conjectnrea  that  instead  oi  Abutamens 
Capfoioeiae  praepomUyt  we  ought  to  lead  Ahida 
iiMrjfir  CbuNMlocute,  ^e, 

ABITIA'NUS  (*A«<T{-Ma^r),  the  aathor  of  a 

Greek  treatise  De  UrmU  inserted  in  the  second 

Tslime  of  Ideler^s  Pk^nd  et  Media  Grasd  Mi- 

«rw,  BeroL  8to.  1842,  with  the  title  n«pl  OtfpMK 

lifae)[paen\a  *Kpiarri   tov   So^flrrih'ov  wapd   itkw 

"hieSs  *AKKn  ^EforFt  rw  'Xuni  ffroi  "AAAti  vUS  roS 

Im,  wapd  B^  *lTaAiMr  'ASerfua^,  He  is  the  same 

peisaD  aa  the  odebrated  Arabic  physician  Avioenna, 

whoae  real  name  wss  AbA  ^AU  Ihm  Sind^  a.  h. 

370  or  375 — 428  (ju  d.  980  or  985—1037),  and 

from  wbeae  great  woriL  KetSb  airK6n<M  fi  %TM, 

LSker  Caattmit  Mtdjamae^  this  treatise  is  probably 

t»MwJt^  [W.  A  G.] 

ABLA'BIUS  {^M>Mwt\     1.  A  physician  on 

death  there  is  an  epigram  by  Theosebia  in 

tiM  Greek  Anthokwy  (vii.  559),  in  which  he  is 

'^  led  as  in£enor  only  to  Hippocrates  and 

With  reelect  to  his  date,  it  is  only 
that  he  most  hare  lived  after  Galen, 
that  ia,  aome  time  later  than  the  second  century 
after  €3aiBt  [W.AG.] 

2L  The  illnstrions  (*IAA0^0TpiO5),  the  author  of  an 
epigam  in  the  Greek  Anth^ogy  (ix.  762^  **  on 
the  ^aoh  of  Asdepiades.'*  Kotlung  more  is  known 
flf  Im,  ankss  he  be  the  same  person  as  Ablabins, 
1^  NoTstian  bish<^  of  Nicaea,  who  was  a  disciple 
af  the  fbetoiician  Troilus,  and  himself  eminent 
■I  the  aBBeprafiMsion,  and  who  lived  under  Ho- 
■■siaB  andTheodosius  II.,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
Mid  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centuries  after  Christ 
(Socsates,  JThL  £e&  vii.  12.)  [P.  S.] 

ABLA'VIUS.  1.  Prefiect  of  the  city,  the  mi- 
Bstar  and  favourite  of  Constantine  the  Great,  was 
■Mdfcied  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  (Zosimus, 
it  40.)  He  was  consul  a.  d.  331.  There  is  an 
niigiiBi  extant  attributed  to  him,  in  which  the 
leigBs  of  Nero  and  Constantine  are  compared. 
(AiokLat  n.  261,  ed.  Meyer.) 

2.  A  Roman  historian,  whose  age  is  unknown, 
VFMe  a  history  of  the  Goths,  which  is  some- 
toaes  quoted  by  Jomandea  as  his  authority. 
(Ar  UA,  Gdie.  iv.  14.  23.) 

ABRADATAS  {^ASpMTas\  a  king  of  Snsa 
■sd  aa  aQy  of  the  Assyrians  affamst  Cyrus.  His 
vife  Fnthem  was  taken  on  the  conquest  of  the 
AsijziaB  campi,  while  he  was  absent  on  a  mission 
to  the  BsrtittnsL  In  consequence  of  the  honora- 
Ue  tnateent  which  his  wife  received  from  Cyrus, 
he  jeiaed  the  latttf  with  his  forces.  He  fell  in 
mJe,  while  fighting  a^unst  the  Egyptians.  In- 
eoatnbMe  at  her  Joaa,  Pantheia  put  an  end  to  her 
nm  hfi^  and  her  example  was  followed  by  her 
ihxmmmatbiL  Cjtum  had  a  high  mound  raised  in 
t^  hofioar:  on  a  pillar  on  the  top  were  inscribed 
tk$  mmtMtiAbadatBB  aod  Pantheia  in  the  Syriac 
^act^v  *  and  three  cohimns  below  bore  the  in- 
maam  mrro^^^*  ui  honour  of  the  eunuchs. 
^LOr!T!Tri  irL  K  §  31.  &^  4.  §  2,  Ac.  vil 

hmnff^vs  (•A^^f^'^^!>'  f  '^j^aj^  ^f 

mO^COMAS  CA€poK6^as),  one  of  the  «»tmps 
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of  Artaxerxes  Mneroon,  was  sent  with  an  army  of 
300,000  men  to  oppose  Cyrus  on  his  march  into 
upper  Asia.  On  the  arrival  of  Cyrus  at  Tarsus, 
Abroa>mas  was  said  to  be  on  the  Euphrates ;  and  at 
Issus  four  hundred  heavy-armed  Greeks,  who  had 
deserted  Abrocomas,  joined  Cyrus.  Abrocomasdid 
not  defend  the  Syrian  passes,  as  was  expected,  but 
marched  to  join  the  king.  He  burnt  some  boats  to 
prevent  Cyrus  from  crossing  the  Euphrates,  but  did 
not  arrive  in  time  for  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  (Xen. 
AnafK  i.  3.  §  20,  4.  §  3,  5,  18,  7.  §  12;  Harpocrat. 
and  Suidas,  t.  v.) 

ABRO'COMES  {'AepoKo/ivs)  and  his  brother 
Hyperanthes  (Trc^cb^s),  the  sons  of  Darius  by 
Phratagune,  the  daughter  of  Artanes,  were  slain  at 
Thermopyke  while  nghting  over  the  body  of  Leo- 
nidas.    (Herod,  vii.  224.) 

ABRON  or  HABRON  C^€pt»  or^hepw).  1. 
Son  of  the  Attic  onUor  Lycurgus.  (Plut.  Vit,  dec 
OraLu.  843.) 

2.  The  son  of  Calhas,  of  the  deme  of  Bate  in 
Attica,  wrote  on  the  festivals  and  sacrifices  of  the 
Greeks.  (Steph.  Byz.  «.  v.  Ban^.)  He  also  wrote  a 
work  ir^l  vapcttrdfutv,  which  Ib  frequently  referred 
to  by  Stc^hanus  Byz.  (s.v.  *A7ii^*'A/»70f,&c.)and 
other  writers. 

3.  A  grammarian,  a  Phrygian  or  Rhodian,  a  pupil 
of  Tryphon«  and  originally  a  slave,  taught  at  Rome 
under  the  first  Caerars.    (Snidas,  «.  «.  "AtfpM'.) 

4.  A  rich  person  at  Aigos,  from  whom  the  pro- 
verb *'A€pmfos  filos,  which  was  applied  to  extrava- 
gant persons,  is  said  to  have  been  derived.  (Sui- 
das,  s. «.) 

ABRO'NIUS  SILO,  a  Latin  Poet,  who  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Augustan  age,  was  a  pupil 
of  Pordus  Latro.  His  son  was  also  a  poet,  but 
degraded  himself  by  writing  phtys  for  pantomimes. 
(Senec  Su<u,  iL  p.  21.  Bip.) 

ABRO'NYCHUS  {*A0fK&wxos),  the  son  of 
Lysides,  an  Athenian,  was  stationed  at  Thermopy- 
lae with  a  vessel  to  communicate  between  Leonidas 
and  the  fleet  at  Artemisium.  He  was  subse- 
quently sent  as  ambassador  to  Sparta  with  The- 
mistodes  and  Aristeides  respecting  the  fortifications 
of  Athens  after  the  Persian  war.  (Herod,  viii  21 ; 
Thuc.  L  91.) 

ABROTA  (*Aep<irn),  the  daughter  of  On- 
chestus,  the  Boeotian,  and  the  wife  of  Nisus,  king 
of  M^aris.  On  her  death  NIbus  commanded  all 
the  Megarian  women  to  wear  a  garment  of  the 
same  kind  as  Abrota  had  worn,  which  was  called 
aphabroma  (d^aSpufm),  and  was  still  in  use  in  the 
time  of  Phitarch.  (Qiioes^  Graec,  p.  295,a.) 

ABRO'TONUM  (*Aep6ro¥0¥),  a  Thnuaan 
hariot,  who  according  to  some  accounts  was  the 
mother  of  Themistodes.  There  is  an  epigram  pre- 
served recording  this  fact  (PluL  Them,  1 ;  Athen. 
xiii.  p.  576,  c;  Aelian,  V,  H,  xii.  43.)  Plutarch 
aUo  refers  to  her  in  his  ^Epairtir^s  (p.  753,  d.);  and 
Lucian  speaks  of  a  harlot  of  the  same  name  (Diai, 
Merdr.  1). 

ABRU'POLIS,  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  who 
attacked  the  dominions  of  Perseus,  and  laid  them 
waste  as  fiir  as  Amphlpolis,  but  was  afterwards 
driven  out  of  his  kingdom  by  Perseus.  (Li v. 
xUi.  13.  30.  41.) 

ABSEUS.     [GiOANTES.] 

ABSIMARUS.     [TiBBRius  Absimarus.] 

ABSYRTUS  or  APSYRTUS  ^K^vpros),  a 
son  of  Aeetesy  king  of  Colchis,  and  brother  of 
Medeia.     His  mother  is  stated  differently:  Hygi- 
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DU8  (Fab,  13)  calls  her  Ipsia,  ApoUodorns  (i.  9. 
§23)  Idyia,  ApoUonius  (iii.  241)  Asterodeia,  and 
others  Hecate,  Neaeia,  or  Eurylrte.  (Schol.  ad 
ApoUon,  L  c)  When  Medeia  fled  with  Jason, 
she  took  her  brother  Absyrtus  with  her,  and  when 
she  was  nearly  overtaken  by  her  &ther,  she  mur- 
dered her  brother,  cut  his  body  in  pieces  and 
strewed  them  on  Uie  road,  that  her  &ther  might 
thus  be  detained  by  gathering  the  limbs  of  his 
child.  Tomi,  the  place  where  this  horror  was 
committed,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  T^/o'w,  "  cut''  (Apollod.  L  9.  §24 ;  Ov.  Trisi. 
iii.  9 ;  compare  ApoUon.  iv.  338,  &c  460,  &c.) 
According  to  another  tradition  Absyrtus  was  not 
taken  by  Medeia,  but  was  sent  out  by  his  fisther 
in  pursuit  of  her.  He  overtook  her  in  Coicyra, 
where  she  had  been  kindly  received  by  king 
Alcinous,  who  refused  to  surrender  her  to  Absyrtus. 
When  he  overtook  her  a  second  time  in  the  island 
of  Minerva,  he  was  dain  by  Jason.  (Hygin.  Fab, 
23. )  A  tradition  followed  by  Pacuvius  (Cic.  de  not, 
deor,  iii.  19),  Justin  (xliL  3),  and  Diodorus  (iv. 
45),  called  the  son  of  Aeetes,  who  was  murdered 
by  Medeia,  Aegialeus.  [L.  &] 

ABULl'TES  CA^wXlnjf),  the  satrap  of  Susi- 
ana,  surrendered  Susa  to  Alexander,  when  the 
latter  approached  the  city.  The  satrapy  was  re- 
stored to  him  by  Alexander,  but  he  and  his  son 
Oxyathres  were  afterwards  executed  by  Alexander 
for  the  crimes  they  had  committed  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  satrapy.  (Curt.  v.  2 ;  Arrian,  Anab. 
iii.  16.  vii.  4;  Diod.  xviL  65.) 

ABU'RIA  OENS,  plebeian.  On  the  coins  of 
this  gens  we  find  the  cognomen  Osm.,  which  is 
perhaps  an  abbreviation  of  Geminns.  The  coins 
have  no  heads  of  persons  on  them. 

1.  C.  Aburius  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent 
to  Masinissa  and  the  Carthaginians,  b.  c.  171. 
(Liv.  xliL  35.) 

2.  M.  Aburius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  a  187, 
opposed  M.  Fnlvius  the  proconsul  in  his  petition 
for  a  triumph,  but  withdrew  his  opposition  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  his  colleague  Ti  Gracchus. 
(Liv.  xxxix.  4.  5.)  He  was  praetor  peregrinua, 
B.  c  176.   (Liv.  xU.  18.  19.) 

ABURNUS  VALENS.  [Valens.] 
ABYDE^NUS  (*Aj3v8Ws),  a  Qieck  historian, 
who  wrote  a  history  of  Assyria  (*A<rffvpiaKd), 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  uncertain,  but  we 
know  that  he  made  use  of  the  works  of  Megas- 
thenes  and  Berosus ;  and  Cyrillus  {adv,  Julian,  pp. 
8,  9)  states,  that  he  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect. 
Several  fragments  of  his  work  are  preserved  by 
Eusebius,  Cyrillus  and  Syncellus:  it  was  particu- 
larly valuable  for  chronology.  An  important  frag- 
ment, which  clears  up  some  difliculties  in  Assyrian 
history,  has  been  discovered  in  the  Armenian 
translation  of  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius.  The 
fragments  of  his  history  have  been  published  by 
Scaliger,  ^  De  Emendatione  Temporum,*'  and 
Richter,  **  Berosi  Chaldaeorum  Historiae,^  &C., 
Lips.  1825. 

ACACALLIS  {'AKcucaXMs)^  daughter  of  Minos, 
by  whom,  according  to  a  Cretan  tradition,  Hermes 
begot  Cydon ;  whik  according  to  a  tradition  of  the 
Tegeatans,  Cydon  was  a  son  of  Tegeates,  and  im- 
migrated to  Crete  from  Tegea.  (Pans.  viii.  53.  §2.) 
Apollo  begot  by  her  a  son  Miletus,  whom,  for  fear 
of  her  father,  Acacallis  exposed  in  a  forest,  where 
wolves  watched  and  suclded  the  child,  until  he 
was  found  by  shepherds  who  brought  him  up. 
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(Antonin.  Lib.  30.)  Other  sons  of  her  and 
Apollo  are  Amphithemis  and  Garamas.  ( Apollon. 
iv.  1490,  &c.)  ApoUodoras  (iii  1.  §  2)  calls  this 
daughter  of  Minos  Acalle  (*Ak<UAi7),  but  does  not 
mention  Miletus  as  her  son.  Acacallis  was  in 
Crote  a  common  name  for  a  narcissus.  (Athcn. 
XV.  p.  681 ;  Hesych.  s,v.)  [L.  S.] 

AC A'CI  US  (* AiccUrior),  a  rhetorician,  of  Caesarea 
in  Palestine,  lived  under  the  emperor  Julian,  and 
was  a  friend  of  Libanius.  (SuidM,  $,  v,  *AKdKio% 
AiSdyios:  Ennapius,  A  cadi  ViL)  Many  of  the 
letters  of  Libanus  are  addressed  to  him.      [B.  J.] 

2.  A  Syrian  by  birth,  lived  in  a  monastery 
near  Antioch,  and,  for  his  active  defence  of  the 
Church  against  Arianism,  was  made  Bishop  of 
Berrhoea,  a.  d.  378,  by  St.  Eusebius  of  Samosata. 
While  a  priest,  he  (with  Paul,  another  priest)  wrote 
to  St.  Epiphanius  a  letter,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  latter  composed  his  Panarium  (a.  d.  374-6). 
This  letter  is  prefixed  to  the  work.  In  a.  o.  37/- 
8,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  confute  ApoUinaris  be- 
fore Pope  St.  Damasus.  He  was  present  at  the 
Oecumenical  Council  of  Constantinople  A.D.  381, 
and  on  the  death  of  St.  Meletius  took  part  in 
Flavian's  ordination  to  the  See  of  Antioch,  by 
whom  he  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  Pope  in  order 
to  heal  the  schism  between  the  churehes  of  the  West 
and  Antioch.  Afterwards,  he  took  part  in  the 
persecution  against  St  Chrysostom  (Socrates, 
HisL  EcoL  vi.  18),  and  again  compromised 
himself  by  ordaining  as  successor  to  Flavian, 
Porphyrins,  a  man  unworthy  of  the  episcopate. 
He  defended  the  heretic  Nestorius  against  St 
Cyril,  though  not  himself  present  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ephesus.  At  a  great  age,  he  laboured  to  re- 
concUe  St.  Cyril  and  the  Eastern  Bishops  at  a 
Synod  held  at  Berrhoea,  a.  d.  432.  He  died  a.  d. 
4^7,  at  the  age  of  1 16  years.  Three  of  his  letters 
remain  in  Uie  original  Greek,  one  to  St  Cyril, 
(extant  in  the  Collection  of  Councils  by  Muisiy 
voL  iv.  p.  1056,)  and  two  to  Alexander,  Bishop 
of  Hierapolis.  {Ibid,  pp.819, 830,  c4l.  55.  §  129, 
143.) 

3.  The  One-eyed  {6  Mor6^oXfios)f  the  pupil 
and  successor  in  the  See  of  Caesarea  of  Eusebius 
A.  D.  340,  whose  life  he  wrote.  (Socrates,  Hist, 
Ecd,  ii.  4.)  He  was  able,  learned,  and  unscru- 
pulous. At  first  a  Semi-Arian  like  his  master, 
he  founded  afterwards  the  Homoean  party  and 
was  condemned  by  the  Semi-Arians  at  Selenda, 
A.  D.  359.  (Socrates,  Hid,  Ecd,  ii.  39.  40; 
Sozomen,  Hist.  EocL  iv.  22.  23.)  He  subse- 
quently became  the  associate  of  Aetius  [Aiiriusj, 
l^e  author  of  the  Anomoeon,  then  deserted  him 
at  the  command  of  Constantius,  and,  under  the 
Catholic  Jovian,  subscribed  the  Homoousion  or 
Creed  of  Nicaea.  He  died  A.  d.  366.  He  wrote 
seventeen  Books  on  EocUgiastes  and  six  of  Mitcel- 
lames,  (St  Jerome,  Fir.  Ill  98.)  St  Epipha- 
nius has  preserved  a  fragment  of  his  work  a</<Mi>i^ 
MarodluM  (c.  Haer,  72),  and  nothing  else  of  his 
is  extant,  though  Sozomen  speaks  of  many  tbIu- 
able  works  written  by  him.   (Hist,  EccL  iii.  2.) 

4.  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  succeeded  Oen- 
nadins  a.  d.  471,  after  being  at  the  head  of 
the  Orphan  Asylum  of  that  city.  He  distingnisb- 
ed  himself  by  defending  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
against  the  emperor  Basiliscus,  who  favoured  the 
Monophysite  heresy.  Through  his  exertions  Zeno, 
from  Vhom  Basiliscus  had  usurped  the  empire,  was 
restored  (a.  d.  477),  but  the  Monopbysites  mean- 
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vfafle  liad  gained  so  much  strongth  that  it  was 
deened  ad^ruaMe  to  issue  a  formula,  conciliatory 
from  its  indefiniteness,  caOed  the  Henoticon,  a.  d. 
483.    Acacias   was   led   into   other  concessionsy 
which  drew  upon  him,  on  the  accusation  of  John 
Takia,  against  whom  he  supported  the  claims  of 
Peter  Moi^fos  to   the   See   of  Alexandria,  the 
amihema  tS  Pope  Felix  II.  a.  d.  484.     Peter 
Mcmgos  had  gained  Acados^  support  hy  profess- 
ing assent  to  we  canons  of  Chalo^on,  Uiough  at 
heact  a  Honophysite.     Acacias  refused  to  give  up 
Paer  Mangos,  hot  retuned  his  see  till  his  death, 
A.  n.  488.    There  remain  two  letters  of  his,  one 
to  Pope  S^pSicins,  in  Latin  (see  Conciliorum  Nova 
ChOettio  a  J/oan,  vol.  viL  pu  982),  the  other  to 
Peter  FaHo,  Archbishop  of  Antioch,  in  the  original 
Greek.  (lUL  p.  1121.) 

5.  Reader  at  (a.  d.  390),  then  the  Bishop  of 
Mefitene  (a.  n.  431).  He  wrote  a.  d.  431, 
agaiittt  Nestorina.  His  zeal  led  him  to  use 
expfessioDs,  apperendy  saTouring  of  the  contrary 
hecesy,  which,  for  a  time,  prejudiced  the  em- 
peror TheodosiDs  II.  against  St  Cyril.  He  was 
present  at  the  Oecumenical  Counol  of  Ephesus 
A.  dl  431,  and  constantly  maintained  its  authority. 
Haere  remain  of  his  productions  a  Homily  (m 
Gx«^)  deHTered  at  the  Council,  (see  OondUorum 
Now  CkHectio  a  Mcuui,  toL  ▼.  p.  1 81,)  and  a  letter 
written  after  it  to  St  Cyril,  which  we  have  in  a 
I^tin  translation.  {IbkL  pp.  860,  998.)  [A  J.  C] 
ACACE'SIUS  (*Anun^(Of),  a  surname  of 
HecBKs  (Calfim.  Hpn.  m  Dion.  143),  for  which 
Hsner  (IL  xtL  185 ;  OdL  xxiv.  10)  uses  the 
^ninrra  (dnun^nys).  Some  writers  derive  it 
the  Arcviian  town  of  Acacesium,  in  which 
bdieved  to  have  been  brought  up  by  king 
> ;  others  from  iccucis,  and  assign  to  it  the 
the  god  who  cannot  be  hurt,  or  who  does 
hurt  The  same  attribute  is  also  given  to 
Prametheos  (Hes.  7%6a^.  614),  whence  it  may  be 
niefTcd  that  its  meaning  is  thi^  of  benefiactor  or 
defivecer  from  eviL  (Compare  Spanh.  ad  CaUim. 
I  c;  SpitzDer,  ad  ILtu.  185.)  [L.  S.] 

ACACBTEa    [AcACESics.] 
A'CACUS  CAiKa«os),a  son  of  Lycaon  and  king 
of  Acacesiam  in  Arcadia,  of  which  he  was  believed 
to  be  the  founder.  (Pans.  viiL  3.  §  1 ;  Steph.  Bys. 
a.  a  'Anunfcnor.)  [L  S.] 

ACADE'MUS  fAioC^i^O,  an  Attic  hero,  who, 
when  Castor  and  Polydeuces  invaded  Attica  to 
fibeiate  their  sister  Helen,  betrayed  to  them  that 
^  vas  kept  concealed  at  Aphidnae.  For  this 
RasoQ  the  Tyndarids  always  showed  him  much 
patitade,  and  whenever  Uie  Lacedaemonians  in- 
vaded Attica,  they  always  spared  the  land  belong- 
iag  to  Academos  which  lay  on  iha  Cephissus,  six 
stadia  from  Athensi  (Plat.  The$,  32 ;  Diog.  Laert 
to.  1. 1 9.)  This  piece  of  land  was  subsequently 
adoned  with  idaoe  and  olive  phmtations  (Plut 
Gm.  13),  andwaa  called  Academia  from  its 
vgiQa]  owner.  W*»  S-] 

ACALLEL  TAcACAtLia.] 
A'CAMAS  f  A«W»)-  1.  A  son  of  Theseus 
mi.  Phaedn,  and  larother  of  Demophoon.  (Diod. 
h,  62L)  Previoaa  to  the  expedition  of  the  Greeks 
yl^  Tnjf  be  and  Diomedes  were  sent  to  de- 
■aod  the  snTTendcr  of  Helen  (this  message  Homer 
acRbet  to  Menehm*  and  Odysseus,  II  xi.  139, 

fcl  bat  dnrinff  *»»  ■*«/  **  '^^^  ^  .^®°  ^^® 
^keom  of  Laodice,  daughter  of  Pnam  (Parthen. 
Nk.  £nrf.  16),  a»d  \iegoi  by  her  a  son,  Munitus, 
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who  was  brought  up  by  Aethra,  the  grandmother  of 
Acamas.  (SchoL  ad  L^cofshr,  499,  &c. )  Virgil 
(Aan,  XL  262)  mentions  him  among  the  OrecJcs 
concealed  in  the  wooden  horse  at  the  taking  of 
Troy.  On  his  return  home  he  was  detained  in 
Thrace  by  his  love  for  Phyllis ;  but  after  leaving 
Thrace  and  arriving  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  he 
was  killed  by  a  &11  from  his  horse  upon  his  own 
sword.  (SchoL  ad  Lycophr,  I,  c)  The  promontory 
of  Acamas  in  Cyprus,  the  town  of  Acamcntium  in 
Phrygia,  and  tne  Attic  tribe  Acamantis,  derived 
their  names  from  hiro.  (Stcph.  Byz.  s.  e.  *AKafjuiv- 
rio¥ ;  Pans.  L  5.  §  2.)  He  was  painted  in  the 
Lesche  at  Delphi  by  Poiygnotus,  and  there  was  also 
a  statue  of  him  at  Delphi    (Paus.  x.  26.  §  1,  x. 

10.  §1.), 

2.  A   son  of  Antenor  and  Theano,  was  one 

of  the  bravest  Trojans.  (Horn.  IL  ii  823,  xiL 
100.)  He  avenged  the  death  of  his  brother,  who 
had  been  killed  by  Ajax,  by  slaying  Promachus 
the  Boeotian.  {IL  xiv.  476.)  He  himself  was 
shun  by  Meriones.   (IL  xvi.  342.) 

3.  A  son  of  Eussorus,  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Thradans  in  the  Trojan  war  (Hom.  //.  il 
844,  V.  462),  and  was  shun  by  the  Telamonian 
Ajax.  (//.  vi.  8.)  [L.  S.1 

ACANTHUS  C'Aifai'Ooj),  the  Lacedaemonian, 
was  victor  in  the  fiiauXos  and  the  MKixos  in  the 
Olympic  games  in  OL  15,  (a  a  720,)  and  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  was  the  first  woo  ran  naked 
in  these  games.  (Paus.  v.  8.  §  3 ;  Dionys.  vii.  72 ; 
African,  ogmd  Euteb,  p.  143.)  Other  accounts 
ascribe  this  to  Orsippus  the  Megarian.  [Orsip- 
P(78.]  Thucydides  says  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
wer?  the  first  who  contended  naked  in  gymnastic 
games.  (L  6.) 

ACARNAN  ('Aifofwdi'),  one  of  the  Epigones, 
was  a  son  of  Alcmaeon  and  Calirrhoe,  and  brother 
of  Amphoterus.  Their  £ither  was  murdered  by 
Phegeus,  when  they  were  yet  very  young,  and 
C^irrhoe  prayed  to  Zeus  to  make  her  sons  grow 
quickly,  that  they  might  be  able  to  avenge  the 
death  of  their  &ther.  The  prayer  was  granted, 
and  Acaman  with  his  brother  slew  Phegeus,  his 
wife,  and  his  two  sons.  The  inhabitants  of 
Psophis,  where  the  sons  had  been  slain,  pursued 
the  murderers  as  far  as  Tegea,  where  however  they 
were  received  and  rescued.  At  the  request  of 
Achelous  they  carried  the  necklace  and  peplus  of 
Harmonia  to  Delphi,  and  from  thence  they  went 
to  Epirus,  where  Acaman  founded  the  state  called 
after  him  Acamania.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  5—7 ;  Ov. 
MeL  ix.  413,  &c;  Thucyd.  il  102;  Strab.  x. 
p.  462.)  [L.  S.] 

ACASTUS  CAjnwrrof),  a  son  of  Pelias,  kingo 
lolcus,  and  of  Anaxibia,  or  as  others  call  her,  Phi- 
lomache.  He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts  (Apollod. 
L  9.  §  10;  ApoUon.  Rhod.i.224,&c.),  and  also  took 
part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt  (0  v.  Met.  viii.  305,  &c) 
After  the  return  of  the  Argonauts  his  sisters  were 
seduced  by  Medeia  to  cut  their  fiither  in  pieces 
and  boil  them ;  and  Acastus,  when  he  heard  this, 
buried  his  fiither,  drove  lason  and  Medeia,  and 
according  to  Pausanias  (vii.  11)  his  sisters  also, 
from  lolcus,  and  instituted  funend  games  in  honour 
of  his  &ther.  (Hygin.  Fab,  24  and  273 ;  Apollod. 
L  9.  §  27,  Ac;  Paus.  iiL  18.  §  9,  vi  20.  §  9,  v.  17. 
§  4 ;  Ov.  Aid.  xL  409,  &c.)  During  these  games  it 
happened  that  Astydamia,  the  wife  of  Acastus, 
who  is  also  called  Hippolyte,  fell  in  love  with 
Peleus,  whom  Acastus  had  purified  from  the  mui- 
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der  of  Enrytion.  When  Pelens  reftued  to  listen 
to  her  addresseB,  she  accused  him  to  her  husband 
of  having  attempted  to  dishonour  her.  (ApoUod. 
iil  13.  §  2,  &c ;  Find.  Nem.  iy.  90,  &c)  Acastus, 
however,  did  not  take  immediate  revenge  for  the 
alleged  crime,  but  ^ter  he  and  Pelens  had  been 
chasing  on  mount  Pelion,  and  the  latter  had  fiillen 
asleep,  Acastus  took  his  sword  from  him,  and  left 
him  alone  and  exposed,  so  that  Peleui  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  Centaurs.  But  he  was  saved  by 
Cheiron  or  Hermes,  returned  to  Acastus,  and  killed 
him  together  with  his  wife.  (Apollod.  Lc;  Schol. 
ad  ApoUon.  Rkod,  I  224.)  The  death  of  Acastus 
is  not  mentioned  by  Apollodorus,  but  according  to 
him  Peleus  in  conjunction  with  lason  and  the 
Dioscuri  merely  conqu^  and  destroy  lolcus. 
(ApoUod.  iil  13.  §  7.)  [L.S.] 

ACBARUS.    [Aboarus.] 

ACCA  LAURE'NTIA  or  LARE'NTIA,  a 
mythical  woman  who  occurs  in  the  stories  in  early 
Roman  history.  Macrobius  (SaL  i  10),  wiw 
whom  Plutarch  {QiMe$t,  Rom,  35;  Romd,  5) 
agrees  in  the  main  points,  relates  the  following 
tradition  about  her.  In  the  reign  of  Ancus  Martins 
a  servant  {aedituMtiS  of  the  temple  qf  Hercules  in- 
vited during  the  holidays  the  god  to  a  game  of 
dice,  promising  that  if  he  should  lose  the  game,  he 
would  treat  the  god  with  a  repast  and  a  beautifid 
woman.  When  the  god  had  conquered  the  servant, 
the  latter  shut  up  Acca  Laurentia,  then  the  most 
beautiftil  and  most  notorious  woman,  together  with 
a  well  stored  table  in  the  temple  of  Hercules,  who, 
when  she  left  the  sanctuary,  advised  her  to  try  to 
gain  the  affection  of  the  first  wealthy  man  she 
should  meet.  She  succeeded  in  making  Carutius, 
an  Etruscan,  or  as  Plutarch  calls  him,  Tarrutius, 
love  and  marry  her.  After  his  death  she  inherited 
his  large  property,  which,  when  she  herself  died, 
she  left  to  the  Roman  people.  Ancus,  in  gratitude 
for  this,  allowed  her  to  be  buried  in  the  Velabrum, 
and  instituted  an  annual  festival,  the  Larentalia, 
at  which  sacrifices  were  o£fered  to  the  Lares. 
(Comp.  Varr.  Lina,  Lai,  v.  p.  85,  ed.  Bip.)  Ac- 
cording to  others  (Macer,  c^pud  Macrdb,  l,e»;  Ov. 
Fast,  iii.  55,  &c  ;  Plin.  H.  N,  xviii.  2),  Acca 
Laurentia  was  the  wife  of  the  shepherd  Faustulus 
and  the  nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus  after  they 
had  been  taken  from  the  she-wolf.  Plutarch  in- 
deed states,  that  this  Laurentia  was  altocether  a 
different  being  from  tho  one  occurring  in  tne  reign 
of  Ancus ;  but  other  writers,  Bvtch  as  Macer,  relate 
their  stories  as  belonging  to  the  same  being. 
(Comp.  Oell.  vi  7.)  Accordjuff  to  Massurins Sabinus 
in  Oellius  (/.  c.)  she  was  we  mother  of  twelve 
sons,  and  when  one  of  them  died,  Romulus  stept 
into  his  place,  and  adopted  in  conjunction  with 
the  remaining  eleven  the  name  of  fratres  arvales. 
(Comp.  Plin.  /.  e.)  According  to  other  accounts 
again  she  was  not  the  wife  of  Faustulus,  but  a 
prostitute  who  from  her  mode  of  life  was  called 
lupa  by  the  shepherds,  and  who  left  the  property 
she  gained  in  that  way  to  tiie  Roman  people. 
(Valer.  Ant  ap,  GelL  I  c;  Livy,  L  4.)  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  contradictory  state- 
ments respecting  Acca  Laurentia,  thus  much  seems 
dear,  that  she  was  of  Etruscan  origin,  and  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  the  Lares,  from  which 
her  name  Larentia  itself  seems  to  be  derived. 
This  appears  further  from  the  number  of  her  sons, 
which  answers  to  that  of  the  twelve  country  Lares, 
and  from  the  circumstance  that  the  day  sacied  to 
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her  was  followed  by  one  sacred  to  the  Lares. 
(Macrob.  Sai.  L  c;  compare  MiiUer,  EirudDer^  ii. 
p.  103,  &c. ;  Hartung,  Die  Religion  der  Romer^  iL 
p.  144,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

L.  A'CCIUS  or  A'TTIUS,  an  early  Ro- 
man tragic  poet  and  the  son  of  a  freedman,  was 
bom  aocordii^  to  Jerome  b.  a  170,  and  was  fifty 
years  younger  than  Pacuvius.  He  lived  to  a  great 
age ;  Cicero,  when  a  young  man,  frequently  con- 
versed with  him.  (BnU,  28.)  His  tragedies  were 
chiefly  imitated  from  the  Greeks,  especially  from 
Aeschylus,  but  he  also  wrote  some  on  Roman  sub- 
jects {PraeteaicUa) ;  one  of  which,  entitled  Brutna, 
was  probably  in  honour  of  his  patron  D.  Brntoa. 
(Cic.  de  Leg,  ii.  21,  pro  Arth,  11.^  We  possess  only 
fragments  of  his  tragedies,  of  wnich  the  most  im- 
portant have  been  preserved  by  Cicero,  but  aa£Br 
cient  remains  to  justify  the  terms  of  admiration  in 
which  he  is  spoken  of  by  the  ancient  writers. 
He  is  particularly  praised  for  the  strength  and 
vigour  of  hu  language  and  the  sublimity  of  hia 
thoughts.  (Cic  pro  Plane,  24,  pro  Sest,  56,  &c« ; 
Hor.  Ep,  ii.  1. 56  ;  QuintiL  z.  1.  §  97 ;  OeU.  xiii. 
2.)  Besides  these  tragedies,  he  also  wrote  Jis- 
nalet  in  verse,  containing  the  history  of  Rome,  like 
those  of  Ennius ;  and  three  prose  works,  **  Libri 
Didascalion,**  which  seems  to  have  been  a  histoiy 
of  poetry,  "  Libri  Pragmatioon  "  and  **  Pareiga*' : 
of  the  two  latter  no  frvments  aro  preserved.  The 
fragments  of  his  tragedies  have  bieen  collected  by 
Stephanus  in  **  Frag,  vet  Poet  Lat^  Paris, 
1564 ;  Maittaire,  ^  Opera  et  Frag,  vet  Poet. 
Lat*"  Lend.  1713;  and  Bothe,  "*  Poet  Scenid 
Latin.,**  vol  v.  Lips.  1834:  and  the  fragments  of 
the  Didascalia  by  Madvig,  **  De  L.  Attii  Didaa- 
caUis  Comment*'  Hafniae,  1831. 

T.  A'CCIUS,  a  native  of  Pisaurum  in  Umbria 
and  a  Roman  knight,  was  the  accuser  of  A.  Guen- 
tius,  whom  Cicero  defended  b.  c.  66.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Hezmagoras,  and  is  praised  by  Cicero  ivt 
accuracy  and  fluency.  (BnU,  23,  pro  ChtenL  23, 
31,57.) 

ACCO,  a  chief  of  the  Senones  in  Oanl,  who  in- 
duced his  countrymen  to  revolt  against  Caesar,  b.  c. 
53.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Acco  was  put  to 
death  by  Caesar.  (Bell,  Gall,  vi  4, 44.) 

ACCOLEIA  OENS  is  known  to  us  only  by 
coins  and  inscriptions.  On  a  denarius  we  have  Uie 
name  P.  Acooleius  Lariscolus,  and  in  two  inscrip- 
tions a  P.  Accoleius  Euhemerus,  and  a  L.  Aocoleins 
Abescantus. 

ACE'RATUSfAwJ/KiToj  7Wf««T«rf*f^,a  Greek 
grammarian,  and  the  author  of  an  epigram  on 
Hector  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (viL  138.)  No- 
thing is  known  of  his  life.  [P.  S.] 

ACERBAS,  a  Tyrian  priest  of  Hercules,  who 
married  Elissa,  the  daughter  of  king  Mutgo,  and 
sister  of  Pyginalion.  He  was  possMsed  of  consi- 
derable w^th,  which,  knowing  the  avarice  of 
Pygmalion,  who  had  succeeded  his  father,  he  con- 
ceded in  the  earth.  But  Pygmalion,  who  heard 
of  these  hidden  treasures,  had  Acerbas  murdered, 
in  hopes  that  through  his  sister  he  might  obtain 
possession  of  them.  But  the  prudence  of  Elissa 
saved  the  treasures,  and  she  emigrated  from  Phoe- 
nicia (Justin.  xviiL  4.)  In  this  account  Acerbas 
is  the  same  person  as  Sichaeus,  and  Elissa  the  same 
as  Dido  in  Viigil.  (Aen,  I  343,  348,  &c.)  The 
nmnes  in  Justin  ore  undoubtedly  more  correct  tlian 
in  Viigil;  for  Servius  (ad  Aeru  L  343)  remarks, 
that  Virgil  here,  as  in  other  cases,  changed  a  fo- 
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idgD  Dune  into  one  more  oonTenient  to  him,  and 
tint  Ae  real  name  of  Sichaeus  was  Sicharbas, 
vkkh  leeiBi  to  be  idctntical  with  Aoerbas.  [Dido  ; 
Ptgmauon.]  [L.  S.] 

ACERRO^IA,  a  friend  of  Agrippina,  the 
iMther  of  Neio,  was  drowned  in  &  c.  59,  when  an 
■macwMfid  attempt  waa  made  at  the  same  time  to 
diwwD  Agiip^na.  (Tac  Anm,  idw,  4 ;  Dion  Casa. 
hdlS.) 

CN.  ACERRCNIUS  PROCULUS,  conral 
i.  Du  37,  the  year  in  which  Tiberina  died  (Tac 
Am,  Ti  45 ;  Soet.  TSt.  73),  waa  periiapa  a  de- 
■oodant  of  the  Cn.  Acenonina,  whom  Cicero 
Boiioos  in  hia  oration  lor  Tnlliiia^  b.  a  71,  as  a 
twcfiCMntt.  (16,  Ac) 

ACERSFCOMES  f  Axcpcmc^juif ))  a  surname 
•f  Apollo  ezpreaaiTe  of  hia  beautifdl  hair  which 
wtt  never  cot  or  ahosn.  (Horn.  IL  zx.  39 ;  Pind. 
/y&.  in.  26.)  [L.  S.] 

ACESANDER  (*Ajc^<rai«por)  wrote  a  history 
of  Cyiene^  (Schol.  ad  ApolL  ir,  1561, 1750 ;  ad 
Pmd,  PyA.  iT.  imL  57.)  Plutarch  {8^p.  r,  2. 
1 8)  ipeaks  of  a  work  of  hia  respecting  Libya  (vcp2 
ibAhn ),  whidi  may  probably  be  the  same  work  as 
the  history  of  Cyrene.    The  time  at  which  he  lived 

A'CESAS  QAicHns\  a  natiTe  of  Sakunis  in 
Cypraa,  famed  fior  his  skill  in  weaving  cloth  with 
variegated  patterns  (polymHaritu),  He  and  hia  son 
HeHcion,  who  diatingniihed  himself  in  Ae  same 
ait  are  Bentioned  hy  Athenaeua.  (iL  p.  48,  b.) 
ZanoUaa  speaks  of  both  artists,  but  nys  that 
AcesBs  (or,  aa  he  calls  him  Aceseus,  'Aicco-cvs)  was 
a  native  of  Patara,  and  Hdicon  of  Carystus.  He 
teBs  OS  also  that  they  were  the  first  who  made  a 
pepha  Ibf  Athena  Poliaa.  When  they  lived,  we 
aae  not  informed ;  bat  it  must  have  been  before 
the  time  of  Enrip^es  and  Plato,  who  mention  this 
(Ear.i/ee.468;PlaL£bi%7Mb-.  §6.)  A 
of  the  workmanship  of  these  two  artists 
preseiied  in  the  temple  at  Delphi,  bearing  an 
^cnptioo  to  the  efiect,  that  Pallas  had  imparted 
■arreSoos  skill  to  their  hands.  [C.  P.  M.J 

ACE'SIAS  ('Ajcctfios),  an  ancient  Greek  phyai- 
daa,  whose  age  and  country  are  both  unknown. 
It  b  ascertained  however  that  he  Hv^  at  least 
Imt  hniuiied  years  before  Chdst,  as  the  proverb 
'Aavtfios  Sddnro,  Acetiaa  cured  Ami,  is  quoted  on 
the  aathority  of  Aristophanes.     This  saying  (by 
whid  only  Aceaas  is  known  to  us,)  was  used 
when  any  person^  disease  became  worse  instead  of 
better  vnder  medical  treatment,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Siddas  (s. «.  'Axtalas),    Zenobius  (Proverb. 
0»t.  L  §  52),  Diogenianus  (Proverb,  ii.  3),  Mi- 
chael ApoatoHna  (Proverb.  iL  23),  and  Plutarch 
iProoak  qmbm  Alearamir.  u»  smU,  §  98).     See 
sL»  Proeerb,  «  Cod.  Bodl   §  82,  in  Gaisford's 
Pmroamfrt^  Oraeei,  8vo.  Oxon.  1836.     It  is 
pewUe  that  an  author  bearing  this  name,  and 
fataioed  by  Athenaeua  (ziL  p.  51 6,  c)  as  having 
wtitiai  a  treatMe  on  the  Art  of  Cooking  (ifl^aprv- 
Tody,  Bay  be  one  smd  the  same  person,  but  of  this 
■e  Imt  no  certain   information.    (J.  J.  Baier, 
Jd^  Afedie.  CmL  4to.  lips.  1718.)  [  W.  A.  G.] 
ACE'S!  US  (^Axiirtosy,  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
■nder  which  he  waa  worahipped  in  Ehs,  where  he 
bd  a  fdeodid  temple   in  the  agora.    This  sur- 
oae,  1^^  haa  the  same  meanmg  as  ditiorup 
md  iXt$Mmc0S,    chafBCteriaed    the   god  as  the 
swter  of  eviL    (P«»-  ^'  ^4.  §  5.)        [I^.S.] 
ACE^ES  rAW<mf5|,   a  son  or  the  Sicilian 
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river-god  Crimisus  and  of  a  Trojan  woman  of  the 
name  of  Egesta  or  Segesta  ( Virg.  Aem.  L  195,  550, 
V.  36,  711,  &c),  who  according  to  Servius  was 
sent  by  her  fother  Hippotes  or  Ipeostratus  to  Sicily, 
that  &&  might  not  be  devoured  by  the  monsters, 
which  infested  the  territory  of  Troy,  and  which 
had  been  sent  into  the  land,  because  the  Trojans 
htA  refused  to  reward  Poseidon  and  Apollo  for 
^ving  built  the  walls  of  their  dty.  When  Egesta 
arrived  in  Sicily,  the  river-god  Crimisus  in  the 
fofm  of  a  bear  or  a  dog  begot  by  her  a  son  Acestes, 
who  was  afterwards  regarded  as  the  hero  who  had 
founded  the  town  of  Segesta.  (Comp.  SchoL  ad 
Lfoopkr.  951,  963.)  The  tradition  of  Acestes  in 
Dionysius  (i  52),  who  calls  him  Aegestus  (Afycs- 
rof),  is  different,  for  according  to  him  the  grand- 
fother  of  Aegestus  quarrelled  with  Laomedon,  who 
slew  him  and  gave  his  daughten  to  some  mer- 
chants to  convey  them  to  a  distant  hmd.  A  noble 
Trojan  however  embarked  with  them,  and  married 
one  of  them  in  Sicily,  where  she  subsequently  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  Aegestus.  During  the  war  against 
Troy  Aegestus  obtained  permission  from  Priam  to 
return  and  take  part  in  the  contest,  and  afterwards 
returned  to  Sicily,  where  Aeneas  on  his  arrival 
was  hospitably  received  by  him  and  Elymus,  and 
built  for  than  the  towns  of  A^eeta  and  Elyme. 
The  account  of  Dionysius  seems  to  be  nothing  but 
a  rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  genuine  l^nd. 
As  to  the  inconsistencies  in  Yirgil^s  account  of 
Acestes,  see  Heyne,  Eaecwn.  1,  on  Aen.  v.  [L.  S.l 

ACESTODO^RUS  (*AK€<rr6impos\  a  Greek 
historical  writer,  who  is  cited  by  Plutarch  (Them. 
13),  and  whose  work  contained,  as  it  appears,  an 
account  of  the  battle  of  Sohunis  among  other  th^iga. 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  unknown.  Ste- 
phanas («.  1^  McycUii  ^6X0)  speaks  of  an  Acesto- 
dorus  of  M^pdopolis,  who  wrote  a  work  on  cities 
(wcf>l  iro\^My),  but  whether  this  is  the  same  as  the 
above-mentioned  writer  is  not  clear. 

ACESTOR  (*kKi<rr9»p).  A  surname  of  Apollo 
which  characterises  him  as  the  god  of  the  healing 
art,  or  in  general  as  the  averter  of  evil,  like  dxietos. 
(Eurip.  Androm.  901.)  [L.  &] 

ACESTOR  (*Ajr^oT«p),  sumamed  Sacas  (Idr 
icof),  on  account  of  his  foreign  origin,  was  a  tragic 
poet  at  Athens,  and  a  contonporary  of  Aristo- 
phanes. He  seems  to  have  been  either  of  Thracian 
or  Mysian  origin.  (Aristoph.  Avesy  31 ;  SchoL 
ad  loc ;  Vespae,  121 6 ;  SchoL  ad  loc ;  Phot,  and 
Suid.  i.  V.  XdKos :  Welcker,  Die  Griech.  Trngod. 
p.  1032.)  [R.  W.] 

ACESTOR  ('AW<rr«p),  a  sculptor  mentioned 
by  Pausanias  (vi  17.  §  2)  as  having  executed  a 
statue  of  AlexibiuB,  a  native  of  Heraea  in  Arcadia, 
who  had  gained  a  victory  in  the  pentathlon  at  the 
Olympic  games.  He  was  bom  at  Cnossus,  or  at 
any  rate  exercised  his  profession  there  for  some 
time.  (Pans.  x.  15.  §  4.)  He  had  a  son  named 
Arophion,  who  was  ^so  a  sculptor,  and  had 
studied  under  Ptolichus  of  Coreyra  (Pans,  vi  3. 
§  2) ;  80  that  Acestor  must  have  been  a  contempo- 
rary of  the  latter,  who  flourished  about  OL  82. 
(a  c  452.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ACESTO'RIDES  (*A«ff<rro^(8nf),  a  Corinthian, 
was  made  supreme  commander  by  the  Syracusana 
in  B.  c.  3 1 7,  and  banished  Agathocles  from  the  dtj. 
(Diod.  xix.  5.) 

ACESTORIDES  wrote  four  books  of  mytnical 
stories  relating  to  every  city  (rwy  Hard  ir6\a^ 
yaAuMw).    In  these  he  gave  many  real  historical 
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accounts,  at  well  as  those  which  were  merely 
mythical,  but  he  entitled  them  fivBiKd  to  avoid 
calomny  and  to  indicate  Uie  pleasant  nature  of  the 
work*  It  was  compiled  from  Conon,  ApoUodorus, 
Protagoras  and  others.  (Phot  BiU,  cod.  189  ; 
Tzet«.  ChiL  Tii.  144.) 

ACHAEA  ('Ax<^a)t  a  surname  of  Demeter  by 
which  she  was  worshipped  at  Athens  by  the  Oe- 
phyraeans  who  had  emigrated  thither  from  fioeotia. 
(Herod,  v.  61 ;  Pint.  /«.  et  Osir.  p.  378,  d.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Minerva  worshipped  at  Lu- 
ceria  in  Apulia  where  the  donaria  and  the  arms  of 
Diomedes  were  preserved  in  her  temple.  (Aristot 
MmJu  Narrat,  117.)  [L.  S.] 

ACHAEUS  QAxcu6s)j  according  to  neariy  all 
traditions  a  son  of  Xuthus  and  Creusa,  and  conse- 
quently a  brother  of  Ion  and  grandson  of  Hellen. 
The  Achaeans  regarded  him  as  the  author  of  their 
race,  and  derived  from  him  their  own  name  as  well 
as  that  of  Achaia,  which  was  formerly  called 
Aegialus.  When  his  unde  Aeolus,  in  Thessaly, 
whence  he  himself  had  come  to  Peloponnesus,  died, 
he  went  thither  and  made  himself  master  of 
Phthiotis,  which  now  also  received  from  him  the 
name  of  Achaia.  (Pans.  viL  1.  §  2 ;  Strab.  viii. 
p.  383 ;  ApoUod.  i  7.  §  3.)  Servins  (ad  Am,  1 242) 
alone  calls  Achaeus  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Pithia, 
which  u  probably  miswritten  for  Phthia.     [L.  S.] 

ACHAEUS  ('AxWs),  son  of  Andromachus, 
whose  sister  Laodice  married  Scleucus  Callinicus, 
the  &ther  of  Antiochus  the  Great  Achaeus 
himself  married  Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Mithri- 
dates,  king  of  Pontus.  (Polyb.  iv.  51.  §  4,  viii. 
22.  §11.)  He  accompanied  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  the 
son  of  Callinicus,  in  his  expedition  across  mount 
Taurus  against  Attains,  and  after  the  assassination 
of  Seleucus  revenged  his  death;  and  though  he 
might  easily  have  assumed  the  royal  power,  he  re- 
muned  fiuthful  to  the  £unily  of  Seleucus.  Anti- 
ochus the  Great,  the  successor  of  Seleucus,  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  command  of  all  Asia  on  this 
side  of  mount  Taurus,  b.  c.  223.  Achaeus  re- 
covered for  the  Syrian  empire  all  the  districts 
which  Attains  had  gained ;  but  having  been  &lsely 
accused  by  Henneias,  the  minister  of  Antiochus, 
of  intending  to  revolt,  he  did  so  in  self-defence, 
assumed  the  Utle  of  king,  and  ruled  over  the  whole 
of  Asia  on  this  side  of  the  Taurus.  As  long  as 
Antiochus  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  Ptolemy, 
he  could  not  march  against  Achaeus ;  but  after  a 
peace  had  been  concluded  with  Ptolemy,  he  crossed 
the  Taurus,  united  his  forces  with  Attains,  de- 
prived Achaeus  in  one  campaign  of  all  his  do- 
minions and  took  Sardis  with  the  exception  of 
the  citadel.  Achaeus  after  sustaining  a  siege  of 
two  years  in  the  citadel  at  last  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Antiochus  b.  c.  214,  through  the  treachery  of 
Bolis,  who  had  been  employed  by  Sosibius,  the 
minister  of  Ptolemy,  to  deliver  him  from  his 
danger,  but  betrayed  him  to  Antiochus,  who 
ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death  immediately. (Polyb. 
iv.  2.  §  6,  iv.  48,  v.  40.  §  7,  42,  57,  vii.  15—18, 
viii.  17—23.) 

ACHAEUS  ('AxcM^^j)  of  Eretria  in  Euboea,  a 
tragic  poet,  viras  bom  b.  c  484,  the  year  in  which 
A^chyluB  gained  his  first  victory,  and  four  years 
before  the  birth  of  Euripides.  In  b.  c.  477,  he 
contended  with  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and 
though  he  subsequently  brought  out  numy  dramas, 
according  to  some  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty,  he 
nevertheless  only  gained  the  prize  once.     The 
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fragments  of  Achaeus  contain  much  strange  mytho- 
logy, and  his  expressions  were  often  forced  and 
olMscure.  (Athen.  x.  p.  451,  c.)  Still  in  the  satyrical 
drama  he  must  have  possessed  considerable  merit, 
for  in  this  department  some  ancient  critics  thought 
him  inferior  only  to  Aeschylus.  (Diog.  Laer.  ii 
133.)  The  titles  of  seven  of  his  sa^rical  dramas 
and  of  ten  of  his  tragedies  are  still  known.  The 
extant  fragments  of  his  pieces  have  been  collected, 
and  edited  by  Urlichs,  Bonn,  1834.  (Suidas,  s.  o.) 
This  Achaeus  should  not  be  confounded  with  a 
later  tragic  vmter  of  the  same  name,  who  was  a 
native  of  Syracuse.  According  to  Suidas  and 
Phavorinus  he  wrote  ten,  according  to  Eudocia 
fourteen  tragedies.    (Urlichs,  /6tii.)     [R.  W.] 

ACHAFMENES  ('Axoiiinjj).  1.  The  an- 
cestor of  the  Persian  kings,  who  founded  the 
fiunily  of  the  Achaemenidae  (*Axa'M*'^^^)«  which 
was  the  noblest  fiunily  of  the  Pasaigadae,  the 
noblest  of  the  Persian  tribes.  Achaemenes  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  up  by  an  eagle.  According 
to  a  genealogy  given  by  Xerxes,  the  following  was 
the  order  of  the  descent :  Achaemenes,  Teispes, 
Cambyses,  Cyrus,  Teispes,  Ariaramnes,  Arsames, 
Hystaspes,  C^us,  Xerxes.  (Herod,  i.  125,  viL  11; 
Aelian,  Hid,  Anim,  xii.  21.)  The  original  teat  of 
this  fiunily  was  Achaemenia  in  Persis.  (Steplu  s.  c 
^AxBUfMfM,)  The  Roman  poets  use  the  adjective 
Aj^Mtmeniut  in  the  sense  of  Persian.  (Hor.  Cbrm. 
iii.  1.  44,  xiiL  8 ;  O?.  Ar,  Anu  i  226,  Met,  iv. 
212.) 

2.  The  son  of  Darius  I.  was  appointed  by  his 
brother  Xerxes  governor  of  £g3rpt,  b.  c.  484.  He 
commanded  the  Egyptian  fleet  in  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes  against  Greece,  and  strongly  opposed  the 
prudent  advice  of  Demaratus.  When  Egypt  revolted 
under  Inarus  the  Libyan  in  b.  c.  460,  Achaemenes 
was  sent  to  subdue  it,  but  was  defeated  and  killed 
in  battle  by  Inarus.  (Herod.  iiL  12,  vii.  7,  97, 
236 ;  Diod.  xL  74.) 

ACHAEME'NIDES  or  ACHEME'NIDES,  a 
son  of  Adamastus  of  Ithaca,  and  a  companion  of 
Ulysses  who  left  him  behind  in  Sicily,  when  he 
fled  from  the  Cydops.  Here  he  was  found  by 
Aeneas  who  took  him  with  him.  (Virg.  Aen,  uL 
613,  &c  ;  Ov.  iSr  PotiL  u.  2.  25.)  [L.  S.J 

ACH  A'ICUS,a  sumameof  LJduacMiua 

ACHA'ICUS  fAxoWs),  a  philosopher,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  Etbdcs.  His  time  is  unknown. 
(Diog.  Laert  vi.  99 ;  Theodor.  Graec.  c^fftcL  cmt, 
viii.  p.  919,  ed.  Schuke;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv. 
p.  496,  d.) 

ACHELO'IS.  1.  A  surname  of  the  Sireno, 
the  daughten  of  Achelous  and  a  muse.  (Ov. 
Met,  V.  552,  xiv.  87 ;  ApoUod.  L  7.  §  10.) 

2.  A  general  name  for  water-nymphs,  as  in 
Columella  (x.  263),  where  the  companions  of  the 
Pegasids  are  called  Acheloides.  [L.  S.] 

ACHELO'US  CAxfX^s),  the  god  of  the  river 
Achelous  which  was  the  greatest,  and  according  to 
tradition,  the  most  ancient  among  the  rivers  of 
Greece.  He  with  3000  brother^rivers  is  described 
as  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Thetys  (Hes.  Tlkeoff.  340), 
or  of  Oceanus  and  Gaea,  or  lastly  of  Helios  and 
Gaea.  (NataL  Com.  vii.  2.)  The  origin  of  the 
river  Achelsus  is  thus  described  by  Servius  (ad 
Virg,  Georg,  i.  9 ;  Aen,  viii.  300) :  When  Ache- 
lous on  one  occasion  had  lost  his  daughters,  the 
Sirens,  and  in  his  grief  invoked  his  mother  Gaea, 
she  received  him  to  her  bosom,  and  on  the  spot 
where  she  received  him,  she  caused  the  river  bear» 
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to  gush  fioxtb.     Other  aoconnU  about 
the  oagm  of  the  nytr  and  hs  name  are  given  by 
Slefiknitt  of  Bynntiiim,  Strabo  (x.  p.  450),  and 
Ploitfch.  {De  Fbtm,  22.)     Acbelous  the  god  w«fl 
a  wmpetitor    with    Hetadea    in   the    atut   for 
Drtanriia,  and  fimgbt  with  him  for  the  bride. 
AcheloBt  waa  conquered  in  the  conteat,  but  aa  he 
the  power  of  aamming  Yaiioiia  forma,  he 
himaelf  first  into  a  aerpent  and 
thca  into  a  bnlL    Bat  in  thia  fonn  too  he  waa  oon- 
qaeced  hy  Heradea,  axA  depriTed  of  one  of  hia 
hana,  which  however  he  reooTered  by  giving  op 
tkkm  of  Amahhea.  (Or.  Afa^iz.8,&c;  Apdlod. 
lUfl,  iL7.§5.)    Sophoclea(7VtidlM.9,&c.) 
flakes  Deuneiia  relate  these  occoriences  in  a  lome- 
vhat  diffiereat  manner.     According  to  Orid  [Met. 
ix.  87),  the  Naiada    changed  the  horn  which 
Hendea  took  firom  Achelooa  into  the  horn  of 
pkxrty.    When  Theaeos  retomed  home  from  the 
Calydoman  dttae  he  waa  invited  and  hoapitably 
SHored  by  Adidooa,  who  rekted  to  him  in  what 
■iBiwj  he  had  created  the  iahuids  called  Ediinadea. 
(Or.  Met  viiL  547,  Ac)     The  nnmeroos  wives 
ad  deaceadanta  of  A^dooa  are  spoken  of  in 
Kfarate  artklea.     Stnibo  (x.  p.  458)  proposes  a 
v*ery  iaganioQs  interpretation  of  the  legends  about 
AchdoBs,  an  of  which  according  to  him  arose  from 
the  aatme  of  the  river  itaell  It  resembled  a  boll^ 
voiee  in  the  noise  of  the  water ;  its  windings  and 
its  wihis  gave  rise  to  the  story  about  his  forming 
into  a  serpent  and  about  his  horns ;  the 
of  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  re- 
qaoea  no  ex|danation.     His  conquest  by  Heracles 
lastly  refers  to  the  embankments  by  whidi  Heracles 
ceafoicd  the  river  to  its  bed  and  thus  gained  laige 
tncta  ofland  for  cultivation,  which  are  expressed 
by  the  horn  of  plenty.  (Compare  Voss,  Mytholog, 
Aie^  IxziL)    Others  derive  the  legends  about 
Aritriom from  Egypt,  and  describe  him  asa second 
Nina.    But  however  this  may  be,  he  was  fnm 
the  eaxfiest  times  considered  to  be  a  great  divinity 
threng^iont  Greece  (Hom.  IL  xxi.  194),  and  was 
iaveked  in  pcayefs,  sacrifices,  on  taking  oaths,  &c. 
(Sphons  dp.  Maerob.  v.  18),  and  the  Dodonean 
Zraa  osoaBy  added  to  each  oracle  he  gave,  the 
caaHaaad  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Achelous.  (Ephorus, 
L  c)    This  wide  extent  of  the  worship  of  Achelous 
ik»  aooDonts  for  his  being  r^arded  as  the  repre- 
•eatatiTe  of  sweet  water  in  general,  that  is,  as  the 
Boane  of  all  nourishnient.   (Viig.  Georg,  i.  9,  with 
the  note  of  Voas.)     The  contest  of  Achelous  with 
Hcrades  was  icpwstnted  on  the  throne  of  Amyclae 
(Fsaiw  m.  18.  9  9),  and  in  the  treasury  of  the 
at  Olympia  there  was  a  statue  of  him 
by  Dootas  of  cedar- wood  and  gold.    (Pans, 
li.  19.  S  9.)    On  several  coins  of  Acamania  the 
g*d  it  represented  as  a  bull  with  the  head  of  an 
«U  nan.  (Comp.  Philostr.  Imag.  n.  4.)       [L.  S.] 
ACHEMGT^IDES.     [Achasmxniobs.] 
ACHERON  (^Ax^p^y     In  ancient  geography 
tWre  occur  several  rivers  of  this  name,  all  of  which 
Vfne^  at  l«st  at  one  time,  believed  to  be  connected 
1^  tbe  lower  world.    The  river  first  looked  upon 
>  tin  H^  was  tbe  Acheron  in  Thesprotia,  in 
ffinM,  a  country'  which  appeared  to  the  earliest 
Oneb  is  the  end  of  the  world  in  the  west,  and 
tie  kaifty  oi  the  river  led  them  to  the  belief  that 
it  was  tfe  entrance  into  the  lower  world.     When 
idwOTflrtiv  Epirus  and  the  countries  beyond  the 
« IraflK  'brtter  known,  the  Acheron  or  the  en- 
tan  Is  the  knrer  worid  waa  transferred  to  other 
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more  distant  parts,  and  at  hist  the  Acheron  waa 
phuied  in  the  lower  world  itselC  Thus  we  find  in 
the  Homeric  poems  {Od,  x.  513 ;  comp.  Pans,  i  17. 
§  5)  the  Acheron  described  as  a  river  of  Hades,  into 
which  the  Pyriphlegeton  and  Cocytus  are  said  to 
flow.  Viigil  (Am.  vi«  297,  with  the  note  of  Se> 
vius)  describes  it  as  the  principal  river  of  Tartarus, 
fixmi  which  the  Styx  imd  Cocytus  sprang.  Ac- 
cording to  later  traditions,  Acheron  had  been  a  son 
of  Hdioa  and  Gaea  or  Demeter,  and  was  changed 
into  the  river  bearing  his  name  in  the  lower  world, 
because  he  had  refreahed  the  Titans  with  drink 
during  their  contest  with  Zeus.  They  frirther 
state  that  Aicalaphus  was  a  son  of  Acheron  and 
Orphne  or  Oorgyra.  (NataL  Com.  iii  1.)  In  hte 
writers  the  name  Acheron  is  used  in  a  general 
sense  to  designate  the  whole  of  the  lower  world. 
(Virg.^e».m312;  Cic  pod rediLim  Seiiat.\fi\ 
C.  Nepoa,  Diu^  10.)  The  Etruscans  too  were 
acquainted  with  the  worship  of  Acheron  ( Acheruns) 
from  very  eariy  times,  aa  we  must  infer  from  their 
Acheruntici  libri,  which  among  various  other  things 
treated  on  the  deification  of  the  souls,  and  on  the 
eacrifices  {Achermntia  mxera)  by  which  this  was  to 
be  efiected.  (MttUer,  Etrmdcer^  ii.  27,  &c.)  The 
description  of  the  Acheron  and  the  lower  world  in 
general  in  Plato*a  Phaedo  (p.  112)  is  very  pecu- 
liar, and  not  very  easy  to  understand.     [L.  S.] 

ACHERU'SIA  CAxcpoMrk  A/finy,  or  *hx4^ 
ois),  a  name  givoi  by  the  ancients  to  several  lakes 
or  swamps,  which,  like  the  various  riven  of  the 
name  of  Acheron,  were  at  some  time  believed  to 
be  connected  wUk  the  lower  world,  until  at  last  the 
Acherusia  came  to  be  considered  to  be  m  Ae  lower 
world  itselC  The  lake  to  which  this  belief  seems  to 
have  been  first  attached  was  the  Acherusia  in  Thes- 
protia, through  which  the  river  Acheron  flowed. 
(Tbuc  i  46 ;  Strab.  viL  p.  324.)  Other  hikes  or 
swamps  of  the  same  name,  and  believed  to  be  in  con- 
nexion with  the  lower  worid,  were  near  Hermione 
in  Argolis  (Pans.  iL  35.  §  7),  near  Heradea  in  Bi- 
thynia  (Xen.  Anab.  vi.  2.  §  2;  Died.  xiv.  31),  be- 
tween Cumae  and  cape  Misenum  in  Campania 
(Plin.  H.  iV.  in.  5 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  243),  and  lastly 
in  Egypt,  near  Memphis.  (Diod.  i.  96.)     [L.  S.] 

ACHILLAS  ('AxtA^of))  one  of  the  guardians 
of  the  Egyptian  king  Ptolemy  Dionysus,  and 
commander  of  the  troops,  when  Pompey  fled 
to  Egypt,  B.  c.  48.  He  is  called  by  Caesar  a  man 
of  extraordinary  daring,  and  it  waa  he  and  L. 
Septimius  who  killed  Pompey.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii. 
104;  Liv.  BpiL  104  ;  Dion  Cass.  xliL  4.)  He 
subsequently  joined  the  eunuch  Pothinus  in  re- 
sisting Caesar,  and  having  had  the  command  of  the 
whole  army  entrusted  to  him  by  Pothinus,  he 
marched  against  Alexandria  with  20,000  foot  and 
2000  horse.  Caesar,  who  was  at  Alexandria,  had 
not  sufficient  forces  to  oppose  him,  and  sent  am- 
bassadors to  treat  with  him,  but  these  Achillas 
murdered  to  remove  all  hopes  of  reconciliation. 
He  then  marched  into  Alexandria  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  dty.  Mean- 
while, however,  Arsinoe,  the  younger  sister  of 
Ptolemy,  escaped  from  Caesar  and  joined  Achillas ; 
but  dissensions  breaking  out  between  them,  she 
had  Achillas  nut  to  death  by  Gan3rmedes  a  eunuch, 
B.  c  47,  to  wnom  she  then  entrusted  the  command 
of  the  forces.  (Caes.  B.  C  iii  108—1 12 ;  B.  Alrjt. 
4;  Dion  Cass,  xlil  36 — 40;  Lucan.  x.  519— 
523.) 

ACH ILLES  (*AxiAA€i{s).   In  the  legends  about 
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Adiilles,  as  about  all  the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war, 
the  Homeric  tiaditioiiB  should  be  carefully  kept 
i^Kurt  from  the  vanous  additions  and  embellish- 
ments with  which  the  gaps  of  the  ancient  story 
haye  been  filled  up  by  later  poets  and  mythogra- 
phers,  not  indeed  by  &brications  of  their  own,  but 
by  adopting  those  supplementary  details,  by  which 
oral  tradition  in  the  course  of  centuries  bad  va- 
riously altered  and  developed  the  original  kernel 
of  the  story,  or  those  acoounts  which  were  peculiar 
only  to  certain  localitiei, 

Homeric  $tory,  Achillet  was  the  son  of  Peleus, 
king  of  the  Myrmidones  in  Phthiotis,  in  Thessaly, 
and  of  the  Nereid  Thetis.  (Horn.  JL  xz.  206,  &c.) 
From  his  fiither^s  name  he  is  often  called  ni}Ac/^f, 
nnXiyiaSf}},  or  HfiXtiwif  (Hom.  IL  zriii.  816;  i 
1 ;  i.  197 ;  Viig.  Am.  il  263),  and  from  that  of 
his  gnindfather  Aeacus,  he  derived  his  name  Aea- 
cides  (AloKiSns,  IL  ii.  860 ;  Virg.  Aen,  I  99). 
He  was  educated  from  his  tender  childhood  by 
Phoenix,  who  tao^t  him  eloquence  and  the  arts 
of  war,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  to  whom  the  hero  always  shewed  great  at- 
tachment, (iz.  485,  &G.;  488,  Ac.)  In  the  heal- 
ing art  he  was  instructed  by  Cheiron,  the  centaur, 
(zi.  882.)  His  mother  Thetis  foretold  him  that 
his  fate  was  either  to  gain  glory  and  die  early,  or 
to  live  a  long  but  ii^orious  life.  (ix.  410,&c.) 
The  hero  chose  the  latter,  and  took  part  in  the 
Trojan  war,  from  which  he  knew  that  oe  was  not 
to  return.  In  fifty  ships,  or  according  to  later 
traditions,  in  sixty  (Hygin.  Fab,  97),  he  led  his 
hosts  of  Myrmidones,  Hellenes,  and  Achaeans 
against  Troy.  (u.  681,  ftc^  xri.  168.)  Hen  the 
swiftrfboted  Achilles  was  the  great  bulwark  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  worthy  fiiTourite  of  Athena  and 
Hera.  (i.  195,  208.)  Previous  to  his  dispute  with 
Agamemnon,  he  ravaged  the  country  around  Troy, 
and  destroyed  twelve  towns  on  the  coast  and  ele- 
ven in  the  interior  of  the  country,  (ix.  328,  &c.) 
When  Agamemnon  was  obliged  to  give  up  Chry- 
seTs  to  her  fiither,  he  threatened  to  take  away 
BriseTs  from  Achilles,  who  surrendered  her  on  the 
persuasion  of  Athena,  but  at  the  same  time  refused 
to  take  any  further  part  in  the  war,  and  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  tent  Zeus,  on  the  entrea^  of  The- 
tis, promised  that  victory  should  bo  on  the  side  of 
the  Trojans,  until  the  Achaeans  should  have  ho- 
noured her  son.  (i  26,  to  the  end.)  The  affiiirs  of 
the  Greeks  declined  in  consequence,  and  they  were 
at  last  pressed  so  hard,  that' Agamemnon  advised 
them  to  take  to  flight,  (ix.  17,  &c.)  But  other 
chiefs  opposed  this  counsel,  and  an  embassy  was 
sent  to  Achilles,  ofiering  him  rich  presento  and  the 
restoration  of  Briseu  (ix.  119,  &c.) ;  but  in  vain. 
At  last,  however,  he  was  persuaded  by  Patrodus, 
his  dearest  friend,  to  allow  him  to  make  use  of  his 
men,  his  horses,  and  his  armour.  (xvL  49,  Ac.) 
Patroclus  was  slain,  and  when  this  news  reached 
Achilles,  he  was  seized  with  unspeakable  grie£ 
Thetis  consoled  him,  and  promised  new  arms, 
which  were  to  be  made  by  Hephaestus,  and  Iris 
appeared  to  rouse  him  from  his  lamentations,  and 
exhorted  him  to  rescue  the  body  of  Patrodus. 
(xviii.  166,  &c)  Achilles  now  rose,  and  his 
thundering  voice  alone  put  the  Trojans  to  flight 
When  his  new  armour  was  brought  to  him, 
he  reconciled  himself  to  Agamemnon,  and  hur- 
ried to  Uie  field  of  battle,  disdaining  to  take 
any  drink  or  food  until  the  death  of  his  friend 
should  be  avenged,   (xix.  155,  &c.)    He  wound- 
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ed  and  slew  numbers  of  Trojans  (xx.  xxi.),  and 
at  length   met  Hector,  whom  he  chased  thrice 
around  the  walls  of  the  dty.     He  then  slew  him, 
^ied  his  body  to  his  chariot,  and  dragged  him 
to  the  ships  of  the  Greeks.  (xxiL)   After  this,  he 
burnt  the  body  of  Patrodus,  together  with  twelve 
young  captive  Trojans,  who  were  sacrificed  to  ap- 
pease the  spirit  of  his  friend ;  and  subsequently 
gave  up  the  body  of  Hector  to  Priam,  who  came 
m  person  to  b^  for  it  (xxiiL  xxiv.)     Achilles 
himself  fell  in  the  battle  at  the  Scaean  gate,  before 
Troy  was  taken.     His  death  itself  does  not  occur 
in  the  Iliad,  but  it  is  alluded  to  in  a  few  passages, 
(xxii.  858,  &C.,  xxi.  278,  &c)      It  is  exprenly 
mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  (xxiv.  86,  Ac),  where 
it  is  said  that  his  fidl — his  conqueror  is  not  men- 
tioned— was  lamented  by  gods  and  men,  that  his 
remains  together  with  those  of  Patrodus  were  bu- 
ried in  a  golden  urn  which  Dionysus  had  given  as 
a  present  to  Thetis,  and  were  deposited  in  a  place 
on  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont,  where  a  mound 
was  raised  over  them.    AchUles  is  the  principal 
hero  of  the  lUad,  and  the  poet  dwells  upon  the 
delineation  of  his  character  with  love  and  admira- 
tion, feelings  in  which  his  readen  cuinot  but  sym- 
pathise with  him.     Achilles  is  the  handaomaat 
and  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks ;  he  is  afiectionate 
towards  his  mother  and  his  friends,  formidable  in 
battles,  which  are  his  dehght ;  open-hearted  and 
without  fear,  and  at  the  same  time  susoeptiUe  to 
the  sentle  and  quiet  joys  of  home.    His  greatest 
passion  is  ambition,  and  when  his  sense  of  honour  is 
nurt,  he  is  unrelenting  in  his  revenge  and  anger,  but 
withal  submito  obediently  to  the  will  of  the  gods. 
Laier  irtuiitiotts.    These  chiefly  consist  in  ao- 
counte  which  fill  up  the  history  of  his  youth  and 
death.     His  mother  wishing  to  make  her  son  im- 
mortal, is  said  to  have  concealed  him  by  night  in 
fire,  in  order  to  destroy  the  mortal  parte  he  had 
inherited  from  his  fether,  and  by  day  she  anointed 
him  with  ambrosia.    But  Peleus  one  night  disco- 
vered his  child  in  the  fire,  and  cried  out  in  tenor. 
Thetb  left  her  son  and  ^ed,  and  Pdeus  entrusted 
him  to  Cheiron,  who  educated  and  instructed  him 
in  the  arte  of  riding,  hunting,  and  playing  the 
phorminx,  and  alto  changed  his  original  name, 
Ligyron,  i.  e.  the  **  whining,**  into  Achilles.  (Pind. 
Nem.  iii.  51,  &c.;  Orph.  Aryom,  395  ;  ApoUon. 
Rhod.  iv.  813 ;  Stat  AekiL  I  269,  &c. ;  ApoOod. 
iiL  13.  §  6,  &c)    Cheiron  fed  his  pupU  with  the 
hearto  of  Hons  and  the  marrow  of  bears.    Accord- 
ing to  other  accounto,  Thetis  endeavoured  to  make 
Achilles  immortal  by  dipping  him  in  Ae  river 
Styx,  and  succeeded  with  the  exception  of  the  an- 
kles, by  which  she  held  hhn  (Fulgent  MytkoL  iiL 
7 ;  Stat  AckilL  i.  269),  while  others  again  state 
that  she  put  him  in  boiling  water  to  test  his  im- 
mortality, and  that  he  was  found  immortal  except 
at  the  ankles.    From  his  sixth  year  he  fought  with 
lions  and  bears,  and  caught  stags  without  dogs  or 
nets.    The  muse  Calliope  gave  him  the  power  of 
singing  to  cheer  his  firiends  at  banquets.  (Philostr. 
Her.  xix.  2.)     When  he  had  reached  the  age  of 
nine,  Calchas  declared  that  Troy  could  not  be 
taken  without  his  aid,  and  Thetis  knovring  that 
this  war  would  be  fatal  to  him,  disguised  him  as  a 
maiden,  and  introduced  him  among  the  daugfaten 
of  Lycomedes  of  Scyros,  where  he  was  called  by 
the  name  of  Pynha  on  account  of  his  golden  locks. 
Biit  his  real  character  did  not  remain  concealed 
long,  for  one  of  his  companions,  DeVdameia,  became 
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■odier  o(  a  whi,  Pyrriiiia  or  Neoptolemiis,  by  hioL 
TW  GiwkB  at  last  diacorered  his  [rfaoe  of  oonceal- 
ant^  and  an  embassy  was  wnt  to  Lyooroodes, 
fki,UM«gb  he  denied  the  presence  of  Achilles, 
jft  aUowed  the  messengers  to  waich  hit  palace. 
OdjiKos  diacorered  the  young  hen>  by  a  staUa- 
fCB,  and  AduQes  immediately  promiaed  his  aisist- 
SM  to  the  Oxedu.  (ApoDod.  Lc;  Hygin.  FoIk 
96;Stit^eia.u.200.)  A  difiermt  account  of 
Ui  Ksy  in  Scyroa  is  giren  by  Phitarch  {Tkes,  35) 
md  PhikNtiatus.    {Her,  jdx.  3.) 

Bespecting  hia  conduct  towards  Iphigeneia  at 
Aola,  tee  Aoambmnon,  Ipuioknkia. 

Duing  the  war  against  Troy,  Achilles  slew 
Peathesileia,  an  Amason,  but  was  deeply  moved 
vfcen  be  discovered  her  beauty ;  and  when  Ther- 
■tea  ndicaled  him  fiff  his  tenderness  of  heart, 
Achifles  killed  the  acoflSer  by  a  blow  with  the  fist. 
(Q.  Smym.  i.  669,  &c. ;  Pans.  ▼.  11.  §  2 ;  comp. 
Soph.  PkOod,  445;  Lycoph.  Cos,  999;  Tsetses, 
Pmekom,  199.)  He  also  fought  with  Memcon  and 
Tnaas.  (Q.  Smym.  iL  480, 8tc\  Hygin.  Fab,  112; 
Viig.  Am.  L  474,  &c.)  The  accounts  of  his  death 
iAt  Tery  much,  though  all  agree  in  stating  that 
hs  did  not  fidl  by  human  hands,  or  at  least  not 
vitheat  the  interference  of  the  god  ApoDo.  Ao- 
enling  to  some  traditions,  he  was  killed  by  Apollo 
kiaself  (Soph.  Philoel,  334;  Q.  Smym.  iiL  62; 
Hor.  Conn,  iv.  6.  3,  &c),  as  he  had  been  fore- 
told. (HooB.  IL  xxL  278.)  According  to  Hyginus 
{Pak.  107),  Apollo  assumed  the  i^ipearance  of 
P^ris  in  kilKng  him,  while  others  say  that  Apollo 
Bioely  directed  the  weapon  of  Paris  against  Achil- 
les, sod  thos  caused  his  death,  as  had  been  sug- 
ferted  by  the  dying  Hector.  (Virg.  Aen,  vi  57; 
Or.  M€L  xil  601,  &c;  Horn.  IL  xzil  358,  &c) 
Hktp  detenais  (iiL  29)  relates  his  death  thus : 
AckiQes  loved  Polyxena,  a  daughter  of  Priam,  and 
teapted  by  the  promise  that  he  should  receive  her 
as  his  wife,  if  he  would  join  the  Trojans,  he  went 
vithoot  arms  into  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Thym- 
bcs,  and  was  assassinated  there  by  Paris.  (Comp. 
PhOostr.  £r<!r.  xijL  1 1 ;  Hygin. /Vift.  107  and  110; 
Dtoes  Phryg.  34;  Q.  Smym.  iii.  50 ;  Tsetz.  ad 
Itioapkr,  307.)  His  body  was  rescued  by  Odys- 
seas  and  Ajaz  the  Telamonian ;  his  armour  was 
pnonsed  by  Thetis  to  the  bmvest  among  the 
(^feeka,  which  gave  rise  to  a  contest  between  the 
two  heroes  who  had  rescued  his  body.  [Ajax.] 

After  his  death,  Achilles  became  one  of  the 
jadges  in  the  lower  world,  and  dwelled  in  the  is- 
lands of  the  btoosed,  where  he  was  united  with 
Hedeis  or  Iphigeneia.  The&bulousishmdofLeuce 
ia  the  Euzine  was  especially  sacred  to  him,  and 
aas  called  Achillea,  because,  according  to  some  re- 
ports, it  contained  his  body.  (Mela,  iL  7;  SchoL 
•itfPiM.A;».iv.49;Paus.iiL19.§ll.)  AchiUes 
«as  wgcshipped  as  one  of  the  national  heroes  of 
Oftecs.  llie  Thessalians,  at  the  command  of  the 
^ade  of  Dodona,  offered  annual  sacrifices  to  him 
to  Troaa.  (Philostr.  Her,  idz.  14.)  In  the  ancient 
QTwnnw'iiiii  at  Olympia  there  was  a  cenotaph,  at 
vfcidi  eotain  solenmities  were  performed  before 
^  djnpie  games  conunenced.  (Pftus.  vL  23. 
I  ^)  Sanctuaries  o(  Achilles  existed  on  the 
n*^  fiuB  Aicadia  to  Sparta  (Pans.  iiL  20.  §8),  on 
Oft  Signaa  in  Troas  (Stiab.  xL  p.  494),  and  other 
piefc  The  events  of  his  life  were  frequently  re- 
?«WfBt«d  in  ancient  works  of  art.  (Bbttigcr,  Va- 
n^mStde^ iiL  pw  1 44,  &c.;  Museum  Gement  L  52, 
T.  17; \'illa B«g.  L9;  Mua.  Nap. ii. 59.)    [L.S.J 
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ACHILLES  (Ax<AAc^),  a  son  of  Lyson  of 
Athens,  who  was  believed  to  have  first  introduced 
in  his  native  dty  the  mode  of  sending  persons 
into  exile  by  ostracism.  (Ptolem.  Heph.  vL  p.  333.) 
Several  other  and  more  credible  accounts,  how- 
ever, ascribe  this  institution  with  more  probability 
to  other  persons.  [L.  S.] 

ACHILLES  TATIUS  CAxiXktds  T<tnoi),  or 
as  Suidas  and  Eudocia  call  him  Achilles  Statins, 
an  Alexandrine  rhetorician,  who  was  formerly  be- 
lieved to  have  lived  in  the  second  or  third  century 
of  our  aera.  But  as  it  is  a  well-known  feet, 
which  is  also  acknowledged  by  Photius,  that  he 
imitated  Heliodorus  of  Emesa,  he  must  have  lived 
after  this  writer,  and  therefore  belongs  either  to 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  of  our  aera.  Suidas  states  that  he 
was  originally  a  Pagan,  and  that  subsequently  he 
was  converted  to  Christianity.  The  truth  of  this 
assertion,  as  fiir  as  Achilles  Tatius,  the  author  of 
the  romance,  is  concerned,  is  not  supported  by  the 
work  of  Achilles,  which  bears  no  marks  of  Chris- 
tian thoughts,  while  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
prove  from  it  that  he  waa  a  heathen.  This 
romance  is  a  history  of  the  adventures  of 
two  lovers,  Cleitophon  and  Leucippe.  It  bears  the 
title  Td  Kord  AcMc^myy  icol  KAtrro^rro,  and 
consists  of  eight  books.  Notwithstanding  all  its 
defects,  it  is  one  of  the  best  love-stories  of  the 
Greeks.  Cleitophon  is  represented  in  it  relating  to 
a  friend  the  whole  course  of  the  events  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  a  phm  which  renders  the  story 
rather  tedious,  and  makes  the  narrator  appear 
affected  and  insipid.  Achilles,  like  his  predecessor 
Heliodorus,  disdained  having  recourse  to  what  is 
marvellous  and  im|Mrobable  in  itself^  but  the  accu- 
mulation of  adventures  and  of  physical  as  well  as 
moral  difficulties,  which  the  lovers  have  to  over- 
come, before  they  are  happUy  united,  is  too  great 
and  renders  the  story  improbable,  though  their  ar- 
rangement and  succession  are  skilfully  managed  by 
the  author.  Numerous  parts  of  the  work  however 
are  written  without  taste  and  judgment,  and  do 
not  appear  connected  with  the  story  by  any  intw- 
nal  necessity.  Besides  these,  the  work  has  a 
sreat  many  digressions,  which,  although  interest- 
mg  in  themselves  and  containing  curious  infor- 
mation, interrapt  and  impede  the  (Hxigress  of  the 
narrative.  The  work  is  loll  of  imitations  of  other 
writers  from  the  time  of  Plato  to  that  of  Achilles 
himself  and  whUe  he  thus  trusts  to  his  books  and 
his  leamii^,  he  appears  ignorant  of  human  nature 
and  the  aflalrs  of  real  life.  The  laws  of  decency 
and  morality  are  not  always  paid  due  regard  to,  a 
defect  which  is  even  noticed  by  Photius.  The 
style  of  the  work,  on  which  the  author  seems  to 
have  bestowed  his  principal  care,  is  thoronghly 
rhetorical:  there  is  a  perpetual  striving  after  ele- 
gance and  beauty,  after  images,  puns,  and  anti- 
theses. These  thmgs,  however,  were  just  what 
the  age  of  Achilles  required,  and  that  his  novel 
was  much  read,  is  attested  by  the  number  of 
MSS.  still  extant 

A  part  of  it  was  first  printed  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation by  Annibal  delU  Croce  (Crucejus),  Ley- 
den,  1544 ;  a  complete  translation  appeared  at 
Basel  in  1554.  The  first  edition  of  the  Greek 
original  appeared  at  Heidelberg,  1601,  8vo.,  print- 
ed together  with  similar  wo^  of  Longus  and 
Parthenius.  An  edition,  with  a  voluminous  though 
rather  careless  commentary,  was  published  by  Sal- 
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masias,  Ley  den,  1 640, 8vo.  The  best  and  most  re- 
cent edition  is  by  Fr.  Jacobs,  Leipzig,  18*21,  in 
2  vols.  Bvo.  The  first  volume  contains  the  prole- 
gomena, the  text  and  the  Latin  tianslation  by 
CrucejuA,  and  the  second  the  commentary.  There 
is  an  English  tianslation  of  the  work,  by  A.  H. 
(Anthony  Hodges),  Oxford,  1638,  8vo. 

Suidas  ascribes  to  this  same  Achilles  Tatius,  a 
work  on  the  sphere  (trcpl  o-^pof ),  a  fragment  of 
which  professing  to  be  an  introduction  to  the 
Phaenomena  of  Aratos  (Ehayuyfi  ctr  rd  'ApJerov 
^y6fJLtpa)  is  still  extant  But  as  this  work  is 
referred  to  by  Firmicus  (Maihes,  iv.  10),  who 
lived  earlier  than  the  time  we  have  assigned  to 
Achilles,  the  author  of  the  work  on  the  Sphere 
must  have  lived  before  the  time  of  the  writer  of 
the  romance.  The  work  itself  is  of  no  particular 
value.  It  is  printed  in  Petavius,  Unmciogia, 
Paris,  1680,  and  Amsterdam,  1703,  fol.  Suidas 
also  mentions  a  work  of  Achilles  Tatius  on  Ety- 
mology, and  another  entitled  MisceUaneous  11  i*- 
tories ;  as  both  are  lost,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine which  Achilles  was  their  author.     [L.  S.] 

ACHILLEUS  assumed  the  title  of  emperor 
under  Diocletian  and  reigned  over  Egypt  for  some 
time.  He  was  at  length  taken  by  Diocletian  after 
a  siege  of  eight  months  in  Alexandria,  and  put 
to  death,  a.  d.  296.  (Eutrop.  ix.  14,  15 ;  AureL 
Vict  de  Cae$,  39.) 

ACHl'LLIDES,  a  patronymic,  formed  fivm 
Achilles,  and  given  to  his  son  Pyrrhus.  (Ov. 
Heroid,  viil  8.)  [L.  S.] 

ACHIHOE  ('Ax<p(^),  or  according  to  Apollo- 
dorus  (ii  1.  §  4)  Andiinoe,  which  is  perhaps  a  mis- 
take for  Anchuroe,  was  a  daughter  of  Nilns,  and 
the  wifis  of  Delus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother 
of  Aegyptus  and  Danaus.  According  to  the  scho- 
liast on  Lycophron  (583  and  1161),  Ares  begot 
by  her  a  son,  Sithon,  and  according  to  Hegesippus 
((^.  Steph,  Byz.  $,  o.  IlaXXijn}),  also  two  daugh- 
ters, Pallenaea  and  Rhoetea,  from  whom  two 
towns  derived  their  names.  [L.  S.] 

ACHLYS  (*AxAv9),  according  to  some'andent 
cosmogonies,  the  eternal  night,  and  the  first 
created  being  which  existed  even  before  Chaos. 
According  to  Hesiod,  she  was  the  personification 
of  misery  and  sadness,  and  as  such  she  was  repre- 
sented on  the  shield  of  Heracles  (ScuL  Here  264, 
&c.):  pale,  emaciated,  and  weeping,  with  chatter- 
ing teeth,  swollen  knees,  long  nails  on  her  fingers, 
bloody  cheeks,  and  her  shoidders  thickly  covered 
with  dust  [L.  S.] 

ACHMET,  son  of  Seirim  fAx^r  vl6s  2«(pc(/i), 
the  author  of  a  work  on  the  Interpretation  of 
Dreams,  *OycipoirptTiic<(,  is  probably  the  same  per- 
son as  Ab(i  Bekr  Mohammed  Ben  Sirin,  whose 
work  on  the  same  subject  is  still  extant  in  Arabic 
in  the  Royal  Libniiy  at  Paris,  {CkOaL  Cod,  Mor 
tnucr^  BibUolh.  Rtg»  Paris,  vol.  L  p.  230,  cod. 
Bcocx.,)  and  who  was  bom  a.  h.  33,  (a.  d.  653-4,) 
and  died  a.  H.  1 10.  (a.  d.  728-9.)  (See  NicoU  and 
Pnsey,  Oaial,  Cod.  Manuaer,  Arab.  BibUoth,  Bodl, 
p.  516.)  This  conjecture  will  seem  the  more  pro- 
bable when  it  is  recollected  that  the  two  names 
Ahmed  or  Ackmei  and  Mokammedy  however  unlike 
each  other  they  may  iq>pear  in  English,  consist  in 
Arabic  of  four  letters  each,  and  differ  only  in  the 
first  There  must,  however,  be  some  difference 
between  Achmet^s  work,  in  the  form  in  which  we 
Imve  it,  and  that  of  Ibn  Sirfn,  a^  the  writer  of  the 
former  (or  the  translator)  appears  bom  internal  evi- 
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dcncc  to  have  been  certainly  a  Christian,  (c  2. 
150,  &c)  It  exists  only  in  Greek,  or  rather  (if 
the  above  conjecture  as  to  its  author  be  correct) 
it  has  only  been  published  in  that  language.  It 
consists  of  three  hundred  and  four  chapters,  and 
professes  to  be  derived  from  what  has  been  written 
on  the  same  subject  by  the  Indians,  Persians,  and 
Egyptians.  It  was  translated  out  of  Greek  into 
Latin  about  the  year  1160,  by  Leo  Tuscua,  of 
which  work  two  specimens  are  to  be  found  in 
Casp.  Barthii  Advenariat,  (xxxL  14,  ed.  Francoil 
1624,  foil)  It  was  first  published  at  Frankfurt, 
1577,  8vo.,  in  a  Latin  translation,  made  by  Leun- 
clavius,  firom  a  very  imperfect  Greek  manuscript, 
with  the  title  ^  Apomasaris  Apotelesmata,  sive 
de  Significatis  et  Eventis  Insonmiorum,  ex  Indo- 
rum,  Persarum,  Aeoyptiorumque  Disdplhia.^  The 
word  Apomcuarei  u  a  corruption  of  the  name  of 
the  fiunous  Albumasar,  or  Ab6  Ma^shar,  and  Leun- 
davius  afterwards  acknowledged  his  mistake  in 
attributing  the  work  to  him.  It  was  published  in 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Rigaltius,  and  appended  to 
his  edition  of  the  Oneiroeriiica  of  Axtemidonu;, 
Lutet  Paris.  1603,  4to.,  and  some  Gredc  various 
readings  are  inserted  by  Jac  De  Rhoer  in  his 
Otium  Daxfetdrieiuey  p.  338,  &c.  Daventr.  1762, 
8vo.  It  has  also  been  translated  into  Italian, 
French,  and  German.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ACHCLIUS  held  the  oflice  of  MagigUsr  Ad- 
mmionum  in  the  reign  of  Valerian,  (b.  a  253 — 
260.)  One  of  his  works  was  entitled  Acta,  and 
contained  an  account  of  the  history  of  Aurelian. 
It  was  in  nine  books  at  least  (Vopisc  Aurel,  12.) 
He  also  wrote  the  life  of  Alexander  Sevenis. 
(Lamprid.  Alex,  Sev,  14.  48.  68.) 

ACHOLOE.    [Harpviae.] 

ACICHO'RIUS  ('Amxfi^iof)  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Gauls,  who  invaded  Thrace  and 
Macedonia  in  b.  c.  280.  He  and  Brennus  com- 
manded the  division  that  marched  into  Paeonia. 
In  the  following  year,  B.  c.  279,  he  accompanied 
Brennus  in  his  invasion  of  Greece.  (Paua.  x.  19. 
§  4,  5,  22.  §  5,  23.  §  1,  &c)  Some  writen  suppose 
that  Brennus  and  Adcfaorius  are  the  same  persons, 
the  former  being  only  a  title  and  the  latter  the 
real  name.  (Schmidt,  **  De  fontibus  vetenim  auc- 
torum  in  enarrandis  expeditionibus  a  Gallis  in 
Macedoniam  susceptis,"  Berol  1 834.) 

ACIDA'LIA,  a  surname  of  Venus  (Virg.  Aen, 
1.  720),  which  according  to  Servius  was  derived 
from  the  well  Acidalius  near  Orchomenos,  in  which 
Venus  used  to  bathe  with  the  Graces ;  othen  con- 
nect the  name  with  the  Greek  ^iScs,  i,  «.  cares  or 
troubles.  [L.  S.] 

ACIDI'NUS,  a  fimiily-name  of  the  Manlia 
gens.  Cicero  speaks  of  the  Acidini  as  among  the 
first  men  of  a  former  age.    (De  leg,  agr,  ii.  24.) 

1.  L.  Manlius  Acidinus,  praetor  urbanus  in 
a  c.  210,  was  sent  by  the  senate  into  Sicily  to 
bring  back  the  consul  Valerius  to  Rome  to  hold 
the  elections.  (Liv.  xxvi  23,  xxviL  4.^  In  B.C. 
207  he  was  with  the  troops  stationed  at  Namia  to 
(^pose  Ilasdrubal,  and  was  the  first  to  send  to 
Rome  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the  latter.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  50.)  In  b.  c  206  he  and  L.  Cornelius 
Lentulns  had  the  province  of  Spain  entrusted  to 
them  with  proconsular  power.  In  the  following 
year  he*  conquered  the  Ausetani  and  Ilei^^ctes, 
who  had  rebelled  against  the  Romans  in  conse- 
quence of  the  absence  of  Scipio.  He  did  not  re- 
turn to  Rome  till  b.  c.  199,  but  was  prevented  by 
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the  tribune  P.  Potcup  Laeca  finim  entering  the 
dtj  m  in  oration,  wnkh  the  senate  had  granted 
Ub.  (Ltv.  xxviu.  38,  xxix.  1 — 3,  13,  xxxiL  7.) 
1  L.  Ma^lius  AcioiNiTS  FuLViANus,  origin- 
aS J  bdonged  to  the  Fnlvia  gens,  bat  waa  adopted 
iDto  tlie  Manila  gem,  probably  hj  the  above-men- 
tiwd  Addinna.     (VelL  P^  iL  8.)     He   was 
paetdr  &  c  188,  and  had  the  proTinoe  of  Hispania 
Qtoior  sDimed  to  him,  where  he  remained  till 
B.C  186.    In  the  latter  year  he  defeated  the 
Cehiberi,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of  his 
Bceesev  voold  have  reduced  the  whole  people  to 
ttbJBction.    He  apfdied  for  a  triumph  in  conse- 
^KBce,  but  obtained  only  an  oration.  (Lir.  zxzriiL 
is,  xzxix.  21,  29.)     In  B.  a  183  he  was  one  of 
tbe  aabastadors  sent  into  Gallia  Transalpina,  and 
MM  dso  appointed  one  of  the  trinmTirs  tot  foond- 
B3g  the  Latm  colony  of  Aqoileia,  which  was  how^ 
ffcrnst  founded  tin  B.  a  181.    (Lay.  xxxix.  54, 
5S,  zL  34.)    He  was  consul  b.  c.  179,  (Lir.  xL 
43,)  with  his  own  brother,  Q.  Fulrius  Flaccus, 
irhieh  is  the  only  instance  of  two  brothers  hold- 
ing the    eonsolship   at   the   same  time.    {Fast, 
<^lM.;  V<^  P&t.  iL  8.)     At  the  election  of 
Acidrnui,  M.  Sdpio  declared  him  to  be  virum 
iemoij  epregutmqme  ewem,    (Cic  de  Or.  ii.  64.) 

3.  L.  mInlius  (AdDiNos),  who  was  quaestor 
ia  B.  c.  l$8  (Ut.  zIt.  13),  is  probably  one  of  the 
tvs  ICanfii  Addini,  who  are  mentioned  two  years 
\k§bk  as  ilfautriGus  youths,  and  of  whom  one  was 
the  mi  of  M.  Manlius,  the  other  of  L.  Manlius. 
(Lhr.  zfii  49.)  The  latter  is  probably  the  same 
SI  the  qoaestor,  and  the  son  of  No.  2. 

4.  AcioiNus;,  a  young  man  who  was  going  to 
lorne  his  studies  at  Athens  at  the  same  time  as 
JooBg  Cicero,  b.  c.  45.  (Cic  ad  AiL  zii.  32.)  He 
a  periu^  the  same  Acidinus  who  sent  intelligence 
t»  Cicero  respecting  the  death  of  Marcellus.  (Cic 
«f  Fami.  It.  12.) 

ACI'LIA  OENS.  The  &mily-names  of  this 
gns  are  Atioul,  Balbus,  and  Olabrio,  of  which 
the  bat  two  were  undoubtedly  plebeian,  as  mem- 
^en  of  these  fimiiUes  were  frequently  tribunes  of 
thepUis. 

ACILUiaJS,  MINU'CIUS,  a  friend  of  Pliny 
the  yoinger,  was  bom  at  Brixia  (Brescia),  and 
*ai  the  wo  o(  Minucius  Macrinus,  who  was  en- 
n>ied  by  Vespasian  among  those  of  praetorian 
oak.  AdHanus  was  succesuTely  quaestor,  tri- 
kaae,  and  pcaetor,  and  at  his  death  left  Pliny  nart 
of  his  property.    (Plin.  J^.  L  14,  ii  16.) 

ACINDyNUS,  GREGOHIUS  (rpny^ptos 
'Asi98M«s),  a  Greek  Monk,  a.  d.  1341,  distin- 
fsished  in  the  controversy  with  the  Hesychast  or 
Qne^  Monks  of  Mount  Athos.  He  supported 
snd  WMceeded  Bariaam  in  his  oppootion  to  their 
Botioa  that  the  light  which  appeased  on  the  Mount 
•f  d»  Tnuttfiguration  was  wierecUed.  The  em- 
?aoc,  John  Cuitacuxenua,  took  part  (a.  d.  1347) 
*ith  PabmaSv  the  leader  of  the  Quietists,  and  ob- 
tuaed  tibe  condemnation  of  Acindynus  by  several 
condk  at  Constantinople,  at  one  especially  in 
A.  Ob  1351.  Remains  of  Acindynus  are,  De 
Fmmtiu  H  Operatkme  Dn  adventu  mperitiam 
Grt^&rii  Palamat,  S[e,  in  *^  Variorum  Pontificum 
sd  Petram  Onaphenm  Eutychiannm  EpistoL**  p.  77, 
Gfftsec  4to.  Ingolst.  1616,  and  Carmen  lamU- 
cm  de  ffiaereobut  Palaauie^  **"  Graeciae  «Ortho- 
4tiae  SeripCoRs,^  by  Leo.  AJlatius,  p.  755,  vol  i. 
^  Bob.  J«52L  [A.  J.  C] 

ACB  i^hiusy,  aocOTding  to  Orid  (A/t^.  xiii. 
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750,  &c)  a  son  of  Faunus  and  Symacthis.  He 
was  beloved  by  the  nymph  Galatea,  and  Polyphe- 
mus the  Cyclop,  jealous  of  him,  crushed  him  under 
a  huge  rock.  His  blood  gushing  forth  from  under 
the  rock  was  changed  by  the  nymph  into  the 
river  Ads  or  Acinius  at  we  foot  of  mount  Aetna. 
This  story  does  not  occur  any  where  else,  and  is 
perhaps  no  more  than  a  happy  fiction  suggested  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  little  river  springs  forth 
from  under  a  rock.  [L.  S.] 

ACME'NES  (*Aicfi^rct),  a  surname  of  certain 
nymphs  worshipped  at  Elis,  where  a  sacred  enclo- 
sure contained  their  altar,  together  with  those  of 
other  gods.    (Pans.  v.  15.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ACMO'NIDES,  one  of  the  three  Cyclopes  (Ov. 
FfuL  iv.  288),  is  the  same  as  Pjnicmon  in  Vu^ 
{^Aau  viii.  425),  and  as  Arges  m  most  other  ac- 
counts of  the  Cyclopes.  [L.  S.] 

ACOETES  fAicofTiij),  according  to  Ovid  (Md. 
iii.  582,  &c)  the  son  of  a  poor  fisherman  in 
Maeonia,  who  served  as  pilot  in  a  ship.  After 
landing  at  the  iskmd  of  Nazos,  some  of  the  sailors 
brought  with  them  on  board  a  beautiful  sleeping 
boy,  whom  they  had  found  in  the  island  and  whom 
they  wished  to  take  with  them ;  but  Acoetes,  who 
recognised  in  the  boy  the  god  Bacchus,  dissuaded 
them  from  it,  but  in  vain.  When  the  ship  had 
reached  the  open  sea,  the  boy  awoke,  and  desired 
to  be  carried  back  to  Naxos.  The  sailors  promised 
to  do  so,  but  did  not  keep  their  word.  Hereupon 
the  god  showed  himself  to  them  in  his  own  majesty : 
vines  began  to  twine  round  the  vessel,  tigers  ap- 
peared, and  the  sailors,  seized  with  madness,  jump- 
ed into  the  sea  and  perished.  Acoetes  alone  was 
saved  and  conveyed  back  to  Naxos,  where  he  was 
initiated  in  the  Bacchic  mysteries  and  became  a 
priest  of  the  god.  Hyginus  {Fab,  134),  whose 
story  on  the  whole  agrees  with  that  of  Ovid,  and 
all  the  other  writers  who  mention  this  adventure 
of  Bacchus,  call  the  crew  of  the  ship  Tyrrhenian 
pirates,  and  derive  the  name  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea 
from  them.  (Comp.  Hom.  Hymn,  m  Bacek .-  Apol- 
lod.  iil  5.  §  3 ;  Seneca,  Oed.  449.) 

ACOMINATUS.     [Nicbtas.] 

ACONTES  or  ACONTIUS  (;hK6rrns  or 
*Aieoyriot),  a  son  of  Lycaon,  from  whom  the  town 
of  Acoutium  in  Arcadia  derived  its  name  (Apol- 
lod.  iii.  8.  §  1 ;  Steph.  Byss.  t.  v.  *kK6mov.)  [L.  S.] 

ACCNTIUS  {^hK6vrm),  a  beautiful  youth  of 
the  island  of  Ceos.  On  one  occasion  he  came  to 
Delos  to  celebrate  the  annual  festival  of  Diana, 
and  fell  in  love  with  Cydippe,  the  daughter  of  a 
noble  Athenian.  When  he  saw  her  sitting  in  the 
temple  attending  to  the  sacrifice  she  was  offering, 
he  threw  before  her  an  apple  upon  which  he  had 
written  the  words  **  I  swear  by  the  lanctuary  of 
Diana  to  marry  Acontius.^  The  nurse  took  up 
the  apple  and  handed  it  to  Cydippe,  who  read 
aloud  what  was  written  upon  it,  and  then  threw 
the  apple  away.  But  the  goddess  had  heard  her 
vow,  as  Acontius  had  wished.  After  the  festival 
was  over,  he  went  home,  distracted  by  his  love, 
but  he  waited  for  the  result  of  what  had  happened 
and  took  no  further  steps.  After  some  time,  when 
Cydippe^s  &ther  was  about  to  give  her  in  marriage 
to  another  man,  she  was  taken  ill  just  before  the 
nuptial  solemnities  were  to  b^:in,  and  this  accident 
was  repeated  three  times.  Acontius,  informed  of 
the  occurrence,  hastened  to  Athens,  and  the  Del- 
phic oracle,  which  was  consulted  by  the  maiden^s 
father,  deckircd  that  Diana  by  the  repeated  illness 
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meant  to  pnniah  Cydippe  for  her  perjury.  The 
maiden  th^  ex|damed  die  whole  affiiir  to  her  mo- 
ther, and  the  &ther  was  at  last  induced  to  give  his 
daughter  to  Acontius.  This  story  is  related  by 
Ovid  {Hmnd.  20,  21 ;  comp.  TrisL  iii.  10.  73) 
and  Anstaenetas  (EpitL  x.  10),  and  is  also  alluded 
to  in  seTend  firagments  of  ancient  poets,  especially 
of  Callimachus,  who  wrote  a  poem  with  the  title 
Cydippe.  The  same  story  with  some  modifications 
is  related  by  Antoninus  Liberalis  (Metam.  1 )  of  an 
Athenian  Hermocrates  and  Ctesylla.  (Comp.  Ctk- 
SYLLA  and  Buttmann,  Mytholog,  iL  p.  11 5.)  [L.  S.] 

A'CORIS  ChKopis\  Idng  of  Egypt,  entered  in- 
to alliance  witk  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  against 
their  common  enemy  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia, 
about  B.  c.  385,  and  assisted  Evagores  with  ships 
and  money.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
Eyagonis,  b.  c.  376,  the  Persians  directed  their 
forces  against  Egypt.  Acoris  collected  a  laige 
army  to  oppose  them,  and  engaged  many  Oredc 
mercenaries,  of  whom  he  i^tpointed  Chid)rias  gene- 
laL  Chabiias,  however,  was  recalled  by  the  Athe- 
nians on  the  complaint  <tf  Phamabazns,  who  was 
appointed  by  Artaxerxes  to  conduct  the  war. 
When  the  Persian  army  entered  Egypt,  which 
was  not  till  B.  a  373,  Acoris  was  dircAdy  dead. 
(Diod.  XT.  2—4,  8,  9,  29,  41,  42 ;  Theopom.  ap. 
Phot,  cod.  176.)  Syncellus  (p.  76,  a.  p.  267,  a.) 
assigns  thirteen  years  to  his  reign. 

ACRAEA  (*hKpciSa),  1.  A  daughter  of  the 
river-god  Asterion  near  Mycenae,  who  together 
with  her  sisters  Euboea  and  Prosymna  acted  as 
nurses  to  Hera.  A  hiU  Acraea  opposite  the  temple 
of  Hera  near  Mycenae  derived  its  name  from  her. 
(Pans.  u.  17.  §  2.^ 

2.  Acraea  and  Acraeus  are  also  attributes  given 
to  various  goddesses  and  gods  whose  temples  were 
situated  upon  hills,  such  as  Zeus,  Hera,  Aphrodite, 
Pallas,  Artemis,  and  others.  (Pans.  i.  1.  §  3,  iL  24. 
§  1 ;  ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  28 ;  Vitmv.  L  7 ;  Spanhdm, 
ad  Caliim.  Hymn  m  Jov,  82.)  [L.  S.] 

ACRAEPHEUS  ('AKpaupt6s),  a  son  of  Apollo, 
to  whom  the  foundation  of  the  Boeotian  town  of 
Acraephia  was  ascribed.  ApoUo,  who  was  wor- 
shipped in  that  place,  derived  from  it  the  surname 
of  Acraephius  or  Acraephiaeus.  (StepL  Bys.  s.  v, 
'AxpaufUa;  Pwu.  ix.  23.  §  3,  40.  §  2.)       [L.  S.] 

ACRA6AS  (*AKpdya$%  a  son  of  Zeus  and  the 
Oceanid  Asterope,  to  whom  the  foundation  of 
the  town  of  Aciagas  (Agrigentum)  in  Sicily  was 
ascribed.  (Steph.  Byz.  $,v,  AKpdya»Tts.)  [L.  S.] 

ACRAOAS^  an  engraver,  or  chaser  in  silver, 
spoken  of  by  Pliny.  (xxxiiL  12.  §  55.)  It  is  not 
known  either  when  or  where  he  was  bom.  Pliny 
says  that  Acragas,  Boethus  and  Mys  were  con- 
sidered but  little  inferior  to  Mentor,  an  artist  of 
great  note  in  the  same  profession ;  uid  that  works 
of  all  three  were  in  existence  in  his  day,  preserved 
in  different  temples  in  the  island  of  Rhodes. 
Those  of  Acragas,  who  was  especially  &med  for 
his  representations  of  hunting  scenes  on  cups, 
were  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus  at  Rhodes,  and  con- 
sisted of  cups  with  figures  of  Bacchae  and  Centaurs 
graved  on  them.  If  the  language  of  Pliny  justifies 
us  in  inferring  that.4he  three  artists  whom  he 
classes  together  lived  at  the  same  time,  that  would 
fix  the  age  of  Acragas  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
century  b.  c,  as  Mys  was  a  contemporary  of 
Phidias.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ACRATCPHORUS  CAKparwp6pos),  a  sur- 
name of  Dionysus,  by  which  he  was  designated  as  • 
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the  giver  of  unmixed  wine,  and  worshipped  at 
Phigpleia  in  Arcadia.  (Paus.  viiL  39.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ACRATO'POTES  ('AicpaTinnJnyj),  the  drinker 
of  unmixed  wine,  was  a  hero  worshipped  in  Ma- 
nychia  in  Attica.  (Polemo,  <j^.  Athen.  ii.  p.  39.) 
According  to  Pansanias  (L  2.  §  4),  who  calls  him 
simply  Acratus,  he  was  one  of  the  divine  compa- 
nions of  Dionysus,  who  was  worshipped  in  Attica. 
Pausanias  saw  his  image  at  Athens  in  tbe  house 
of  Polytion,  where  it  was  fixed  in  the  wall.  [L.  S.] 

A'CRATUS,  a  fireedman  of  Nero,  who  was  sent 
by  Nero  a.  o.  64,  into  Asia  and  Achaia  to  plunder 
the  temples  and  take  away  the  statues  of  the  goda^ 
(Tac  Ann,  xv.  45,  xvi  23 ;  comp.  Dion  Chrys. 
WuxL  p.  644,  ed.  Reiske.) 

ACRION,  a  Locrian,  was  a  Pythagorean  philo- 
sopher. (Cic  de  Fin,  v.  29.)  He  is  mentioned  by 
Valerius  Maximus  (viii  7,  ext.  3,  ficom  this  pas- 
sage of  Cicero)  under  the  name  of  Arion^  which  is 
a  mlse  reading,  instead  of  Acrion, 

ACRISIONEIS,  a  patronymic  of  Danae,  daugh- 
ter of  Acrisins.  (Virg.  Aen,  viL  410.)  Homer 
(//.  xiv.  319)  uses  the  form  *AKpuruirri.      [L.  S.] 

ACRISIONIADES,  a  patronymic  of  Perseo^ 
grandson  of  Acrisins.  (Ov.  MeL  v.  70.)     [L.  S.] 

ACRrSIUS  l*Aicpl<rios),  a  son  of  Abas  king  of 
ArgOB  and  of  Oadeia.  He  was  grandson  of  Lyn- 
ceus  and  great-grandson  of  Danaus.  His  twin- 
brother  was  Proettts,  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
quarrelled  even  in  the  womb  of  his  mother.  When 
Abas  died  and  Acrisins  had  grown  up,  he  expelled 
Proetus  frxnn  his  inheritance ;  but,  supported  by 
his  fiither-in-law  lobates,  the  Lydan,  Proetm  re- 
turned, and  Acrisius  was  compelled  to  share  his 
kingdom  with  his  brother  by  giving  up  to  him 
Tiryns,  while  he  retained  Ai^s  for  hiiiisel£  An 
oracle  had  dedared  that  Danae,  the  daughter  of 
Acrisins,  would  give  birth  to  a  son,  who  would 
kill  his  grandfether.  For  this  reason  he  kept 
Danae  shut  up  in  a  subterraneous  apartment,  or  in 
a  braxen  tower.  But  here  she  beome  mother  of 
Perseus,  notwithstanding  the  precautions  of  her 
fether,  according  to  some  accounts  by  her  unde 
Proetus,  and  according  to  others  by  Zeus,  who 
visited  her  in  the  form  of  a  shower  of  gold.  Acri- 
sius ordered  mother  and  child  to  be  esiposed 
on  the  wide  sea  in  a  chest ;  but  the  chest  floated 
towards  the  island  of  Seriphus,  where  both  were 
rescued  by  Dictys,  the  brother  of  king  Polydectes. 
(ApoUod.  ii.  2.  §  1, 4.  §  1 ;  Paus.  iL  16.  §  2,  25.  §  6, 
iii.  13.  §  6;  Hygin.  Fab,  63.)  As  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  oracle  was  subsequently  fulfilled  in  the 
case  of  Acrisius,  see  Pbrsbus.  According  to  the 
Scholiast  on  Euripides  (Orett.  1087),  Acrisins 
was  the  founder  of  the  Delphic  amphictyony. 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  420)  believes  that  this  amphic^ny 
existed  before  the  time  of  Acrisius,  imd  that  he 
was  only  the  first  who  regulated  the  affiun  of  the 
amphictyons,  fixed  the  towns  which  were  to  take 
part  in  Uie  council,  gave  to  each  its  vote,  and  set- 
tled the  jurisdiction  of  the  amphictyons.  (Comp. 
Libanius,  Orai,  vol  iiL  472,  ed.  Reiske.)     [L.  S.] 

ACRON,  a  king  of  the  Caeninenaes,  whom 
Romulus  himself  slew  in  battle.  He  dedicated 
the  arms  of  Acron  to  Jupiter  Feretrius  as  ^i^aa 
Opima,  (See  Dict,o/ AnL  ^,S9Z.)  Livy  men- 
tions the  circumstance  without  giving  the  name  of 
the  king.  (Plut  Horn.  16;  Serv.  ad,  Virg,  AeH.\l 
860;  Liv.  L  10.) 

ACRON  fAicpo»»'),  an  eminent  physician  of 
Agrigentum,  the  son  of  Xenon.     His  exact  date 
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it  B9t  known ;  Imt,  a»  be  it  mentiooed  as  being 
caoteBponzy  with  Empedodea,  who  died  abofat 
tfe  beginning  of  tbe  Pdoponnetian  war,  he  mutt 
hire  fivcd  in  the  fifth  century  before  Chritt.  From 
Sieiiy  be  went  to  Atbent,  and  there  opened  a 
pkDoiophical  tehool  (^ov^ioreuey).  It  i»  «dd 
that  he  WM  in  that  city  dnring  the  great  pbigoe 
(iL  c.  430),  and  that  huge  fires  for  the  purpose  of 
pni^ring  the  air  weie  kindled  in  the  streets  by 
hb  dirMtion,  whidi  proved  of  great  serrioe  to 
setoil  of  the  sick.  (Phit.  Dtlud.  Onr.  80; 
Onbsi.  Sffmapt,  vi.  24,  p.  97 ;  Aetius,  tetiab. 
Oi  tenn.  L  94,  p.  223 ;  Pftul  Aegin.  iL  85, 
f  406.)  It  shouhl  koweter  be  borne  in  mind 
tkt  then  is  no  mention  of  this  in  Thucy- 
dyes  (iL  49,  &&),  and,  if  it  is  true  that  £m- 
pedoeks  or  Simomdea  (who  died  &  a  467)  wrote 
tbe  epit^  oo  Acron,  it  may  be  doubted 
vbether  he  was  in  Athens  at  the  time  of  the 
pkgoe.  Upon  hia  leCoxn  to  Agrigentnm  he  was 
sixisas  to  oect  a  fiunily  tomfa^  and  ^ipUed  to 
tke  HDste  for  a  ^nH  of  ground  fiv  that  purpose  on 
aeooant  of  kb  wninrwir  as  a  i^ysidan.  Empe- 
dodes  kowerer  icnsted  thia  applxation  as  bung 
entmy  to  the  principle  of  equality,  and  proposed 
t»  imcribe  on  hb  tomb  the  following  sarcastic 
epitsph  (rwABtrruE^F),  which  it  is  quite  impossible 
totraBskte  so  as  to  preaerre  the  paronomasia  of 
tke  original: 
'hi^  hfTfi9  'iiKpm^  'AKperfarrarw  mnpds  dic^ 

E^hm  mfnuofit  dmp^f  warptios  daponCnft. 
Tks  leeand  line  waa  aometimes  read  thus : 
'AKftr4nit  moptrpiis  T6iJtios  ixpos  mtr^ci. 
Soae  penons  attiibnted  the  whole  epigram  to 
SiMBideiu   (Suid.s.  o.'Aicpvr;   Eudoc   Violar^ 
tf.  ViDoison,  ^asedL   Or.  L  49;  IMog.  Lilert 
viil  €5i,)    The  sect  of  the  Empirici,  in  order  to 
Wm  of  a  grsater  aatkimty  than  the  Dogmatici 
(ksaded  by  Tkeasahia,  the  son,  and  Polybn^  the 
wa  b  hw  af  Hippocratee,  about  B.C.  400)^  chimed 
Aam  as  their  founder   f  Pseudo-OaL  Imirod.  4. 
^  m.  p.  683),  though  they  did  not  reaDy  exist 
Mne  the  third  century  b.  c    [Pbilinus  ;  Sbra- 
n»x]  Pfiny  fiiOs  into  this  anachronisnL  (H.  N, 
«iz>  4.)    None  of  Acron^s  woiks  are  now  extant, 
^^^  he  wrote  aevenJ  in  the  Doric  dialect  on 
mod  and  Phyrical  anbjecto,  of  idiich  the  titles 
m  pmemd  by  Suidaa  and  Endoda.  [W.  A.O.] 
ACRON,  HELE'NIUS,  a  Roman  grammarian, 
pnUUy  of  the  fifth  century  ▲.  n.,  but  whose  pre- 
om  dale  it  not  known.    He  wrote  notes  on  Ho- 
aee,  sad  sfao,  accnrfing  to  aome  critica,  the  scholia 
*kich  «t  hare  on  Persius.    The  fragments  which 
icBsia  of  ths  work  on  Horace,  thoum  much  mnti- 
htcd,  sre  tafaiahle,  mM  containing  the  remarks  of 
^  «ider  ooDDMntaton,  Q.  Terentius  Scanrus  and 
•(ken.    They  were  published  first  by  A.  Zarotti, 
^On,  1474,  and  again  in  1486,  and  have  often 
bea  psHiihed  since  in  difiPerent  editions ;  perhaps 
^  kst  k  tbu  by  Geo.  Fabricms,  m  his  ed.  of 
Hvaes,  Basel,  1555,  Leipng,  1571.    A  writer  of 
^  vae  aanw,  probably  the  same  man,  wrote  a 
"■■■Luisij  on  Terence,  v^iich  is  lost,  but  which 
iftfclenedtoby  the  gcammarian  Chaiisius.  [A.  A.] 
,  ACROPOLITA,     GEORGIUS      {rnipyios 
'A«ipssAIt^),  the  son  of  the  great  logotheta  Con- 
"wtimw  Aeropdita  the  ddcr,  belonged  to  a  noble 
%iBatiae  foauly  which  stood  in  relationship  to 
^  aaperisl  fomily  of  the  Ducas.  (Acropolita,  97.) 
He  was  bon  at  Constantinople  in  1220  (75.  39), 
^  seeaaft{iamed  his  fisther  in  his  sixteenth  year  to  | 
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Nicaea,  the  residence  of  the  Greek  emperor  John 
Vatatses  Ducas.  There  he  continued  and  finished 
his  studies  under  Theodorus  Exapterigus  and  Ni- 
cephoms  Blemmida.  {Jb.  32.)  The  emperor  em- 
ployed him  afterwards  in  diplomatic  afiairs,  and 
Acropolita  shewed  himself  a  rery  discreet  and 
skilful  negodator.  In  1255  he  commanded  the 
Nicaean  army  in  the  war.  between  Michael,  des- 
pot of  Epirns,  and  the  emperor  Theodore  II.  the 
son  and  successor  of  John.'  But  he  was  made  pri- 
soner, and  was  only  deliyered  in  1260  by  the  me- 
diation of  MifihaiH  Pahieologus.  Previously  to 
this  he  had  been  appointed  great  kwotheta,  either 
by  John  or  by  Theodore,  whom  he  had  instructed 
in  logic.  Meanwhile,  Michael  Pakeologus  was 
proclaimed  emperor  of  Nicaea  in  1260,  and  in  1261 
he  expulsed  the  Latins  from  Constantinople,  and 
became  emperor  of  the  whole  East ;  and  m>m  this 
moment  Geoigins  Acropolita  bectnnes  known  in 
the  history  of  the  eastern  empire  as  one  of  the 
greatest  diplomatists.  After  baring  dischaiged  the 
nmction  of  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Constantine, 
king  of  the  Bulgarians,  he  retired  for  some  years 
fnm  public  affiurs,  ai^  made  the  instruction  of 
youth  his  sole  occupation.  But  he  was  soon  em- 
ployed in  a  very  important  negodation.  Michael, 
afraid  oi  a  new  Latin  invasion,  proposed  to  pope 
Clemens  IV.  to  reunite  the  GredL  and  the  Latin 
Churches ;  and  negodations  ensued  which  were  car- 
ried on  during  the  reign  of  five  popes,  Clemens  IV. 
Gregory  X.  John  XXL  Nicolaus  III.  and  Martin 
IV.  and  the  happy  result  of  which  was  almost  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  skill  of  Acropolita.  Asearly  as 
1273  Acropolita  was  sent  to  pope  Gregory  X.  and 
in  1274,  at  the  Council  of  Lyons,  he  oonfinned  by 
an  oath  in  the  anpaor*s  name  that  that  confession 
of  fiuth  which  had  been  preriously  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople by  the  pope  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Greeks.  The  reunion  of  the  two  churches  was 
afterwards  broken  ofl^  but  not  through  the  foult  of 
Acropolita.  In  1282  Acropolita  was  onoe  more 
sent  to  Bulgaria,  and  shortly  after  his  return  he 
died,  in  the  month  of  December  of  the  same  year, 
in  his  62nd  year. 

Acropolita  is  the  author  of  several  works :  the 
most  important  of  which  is  a  history  of  the  Bycan- 
tine  empire,  under  the  title  Xpwut6p  tis  iv  cimr\fu 
tw  hf  C<rr4pots^  that  is,  from  the  taking  of  Cour 
stantinople  by  Ute  Latins  in  1204,  down  to  the 
year  1261,  when  Micimel  Palaeologus  delivered  the 
dty  from  the  foreign  yoke.    The  MS.  of  this  work 
was  found  in  the  library  of  Georgius  Cantacusenus 
at  Constantinople,  and  afterwards  brought  to  Eu- 
rope. (Fabridu^Bi6^(7^oee.volvii.p.768.)  The 
fint  edition  of  tlds  work,  with  a  Latin  translation 
and  notes,  was  published  by  Theodoras  Douza, 
Lugd.  Batav.  1614, 8vo.;  but  a  more  critical  one  by 
Leo  Allatius,  who  used  a  Vatican  MS.  and  dirided 
the  text  into  chapters.     It  has  the  title  r^ttpylov 
roS  *AKpawoKlTov  rw  firydKov  Xayodh-ov  xp^^ 
ovyTpfi^,  OeoryH  AeropoUtaey  maani  Lopoikeiaey 
Hitioria,  Ac  Paris,  1651.  foL    This  edition  is  re- 
printed in  the  **  Corpus  Byzantinorum  Scriptorum,*^ 
Venice,  1729,  voL  xiL     This  chronicle  contains 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  periods  of  Byzantine 
history,  but  it  is  so  short  that  it  seems  to  be  only 
an  abridgment  of  another  work  of  the  same  author, 
which  is  lost.  Acropolita  perhaps  composed  it  with 
the  riew  of  giving  it  as  a  compendium  to  those  young 
men  whose  sdentific  education  he  superintended, 
after  his  return  from  his  first  embassy  to  Bulgaria. 
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The  hittoiy  of  Michael  Palaeologus  by  PachymerM 
may  be  considered  as  a  continnation  of  the  woric  of 
AcropoUta.  Besides  this  work,  Acropolita  wrote 
several  orations,  which  he  delivered  in  his  capacity 
as  great  logothete,  and  as  director  of  the  n^ociations 
with  the  pope ;  but  these  orations  have  not  been 
published.  Fabridus  (voL  vii  p.  471 )  speaks  of  a 
MS.  which  has  the  title  IIcpl  riiy  ibrd  rrfcrfMS 
K6(rfiov  frcSr  kcU  TtpH  rm¥  fiaujiKtwrdrrmv  fiixpt 
dXiicHis  Yim¥arwnannnc6K9vi,  Georgius,  or  Ore- 
goriusCypriuB,who  has  written  a  short  encomium  of 
Acropolita,  caUs  him  the  Phito  and  the  Aristotle  of 
his  time.  This  **  encomium**  is  printed  with  a  La- 
tin translation  at  the  head  of  the  edition  of  Acro- 
polita by  Th.  Douza:  it  contains  useful  information 
concerning  Acropolita,  although  it  is  full  of  adular 
tion.  Further  information  is  contained  in  Acropo- 
lita*s  history,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  and 
in  Pachymeres,  iv.  28,  vi.  26,  34,  seq.      [W.  P.] 

ACROREITES  Ctucpvp^lrris)^  a  surname  of 
Dionysus,  under  which  he  was  worriiipped  at 
Sicyon,  and  which  is  synonymous  with  Eriphius, 
under  which  name  he  was  worshipped  at  Metar 
pontum  in  southern  Italy.  (Steph.  Byz.  «.  e. 
'AKfmptia,)  [L.  &] 

ACRO'TATUS  QfucpArwrot).  1.  The  son  of 
Cleomenes  IL  king  of  Sporta,  incurred  the  displea- 
sure of  a  large  party  at  Sparta  by  opposing  the  de- 
cree,  which  was  to  release  from  in£uny  all  who  had 
fled  from  the  battle,  in  which  Antipater  defeated 
Agis,  B.C.  331.  He  was  thus  ghid  to  accept  the 
omr  of  the  Agrigentines,  when  they  sent  to  Sparta 
for  assistance  in  B.C.  314  against  Agathodes  of 
Syracuse.  He  first  sailed  to  Italy,  and  obtained 
assistance  from  Tarentum ;  but  on  his  arrival  at 
Agrigentum  he  acted  with  such  cruelty  and  tyranny 
that  the  inhabitants  rose  against  him,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  the  city.  He  returned  to 
Sparta,  and  died  before  the  death  of  his  fiither, 
which  was  in  B.  c.  309.  He  left  a  son,  Areus,  who 
succeeded  Cleomenes.  (Died.  xv.  70,  71 ;  Paus.  L 
13.  §  3,  iii.  6.  §  1,  2 ;  Plut.  Agiiy  3.) 

2.  The  grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  the  son 
of  Areus  1.  king  of  Sparta.  He  Imd  unlawful  in- 
tercourse with  Chelidonis,  the  young  wife  of  Cleo- 
nymus,  who  was  the  uncle  of  his  fiither  Areus ; 
and  it  was  this,  together  with  the  disappointment 
of  not  obtaining  the  throne,  which  led  Cleonymus 
to  invite  Pyrrhus  to  Sparta,  b.  c  272.  Areus  was 
then  absent  in  Crete,  and  the  safety  of  Sparta  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  valour  of  Acrotatus.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  &ther  in  b.  a  265,  but  was  killed  in 
the  same  year  in  battle  against  Aristodemua,  the 
tyrant  of  Megalopolis.  Pausanias,  in  speaking  of 
his  death,  calls  him  the  son  of  Cleonymus,  but  he 
has  mistaken  him  for  his  grandlather,  spoken  of 
above.  (Plut i>rM. 26-28; Ayia^Z\ Paus.iiL6.§3, 
viii.  27.  §  8,  30.  §  3.)  Areus  and  Acrotatus  are  ac- 
cused by  Phylarchus  (op.  Aihetu  iv.  p.  142,  b.)  of 
having  corrupted  the  simplicity  of  Spartan  man- 
ners. 

ACTAEA  ('Airralo),  a  daughter  of  Nereus  and 
Doris.  (Hom.  JL  xvuL  41 ;  ApoUod.  L  2.  §  7 ; 
Hygin.  Fab,  p.  7,  ed.  Staveren.)  [L.  S.] 

ACTAEON  CAirror^r).  1.  Son  of  Aristaeus 
and  Autonoe,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus.  He  was 
trained  in  the  art  of  hunting  by  the  centaur  Chei- 
ron,  and  was  afterwards  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own 
50  hounds  on  mount  Cithaeron.  The  names  of 
these  hounds  are  given  by  Ovid  (Met.  iii.  206,  &c.l 
and  Hyginus.  (Fob.  181 ;  comp.  Stat.  Thdt.  iL  203.) 
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The  cause  of  this  misfortune  is  difierently  stated  : 
according  to  some  accounts  it  was  because  he  had 
seen  Artemis  while  she  was  bathing  in  the  vale  of 
Gaigaphia,  on  the  discovery  of  which  the  god- 
dess changed  him  into  a  stag,  in  which  form  he 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  dogs.  (Ov.  Met 
iiL  155,  &c;  Hygin.  Fab.  181;  Caliim.  h.  m 
Pailad,  1 10.)    Others  relate  that  he  provoked  the 

Xof  the  goddess  by  his  boasting  that  he  ex- 
her  in  hunting,  or  by  his  using  for  a  feast 
the  game  which  was  destined  as  a  samfioe  to  her. 
(Eurip.  Bacek.  320 ;  Died.  iv.  81.)  A  third  ac- 
count stated  that  he  was  killed  by  his  dogt  at  die 
command  of  Zeus,  because  he  sued  for  the  hand  of 
Semele.  (Acnsilaus,  ap.  ApoUod,  iii.  4.  §  4.)  Pau- 
sanias (ix.2.  §  3)  saw  near  Orchomenoa  the  rock  on 
which  Actaeon  used  to  rest  when  he  waa  fiuigned 
by  hunting,  and  from  which  he  had  seen  Artemis 
in  the  bath ;  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  whole 
story  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  Actaeon 
was  destroyed  by  his  dogs  in  a  natural  fit  of  mad- 
ness. Palaephatus  («.  v.  Adaeom)  gives  an  absurd 
and  trivial  ezphmation  of  it.  According  to  the 
Orchomenian  tradition  the  rock  of  Actaeon  was 
haunted  by  his  spectre,  and  the  orade  of  Delphi 
commanded  the  Orchomenians  to  bury  the  remains 
of  the  hero,  which  they  might  happen  to  find,  and 
fix  an  iron  image  of  him  upon  the  rock.  This 
image  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (ix. 
38.  §  4),  and  the  Orchomenians  ofiered  annual  s»- 
crifi^  to  Actaeon  in  that  place.  The  manner  in 
which  Actaeon  and  his  mother  were  painted  by 
Polygnotus  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi,  is  described 
by  Pausanias.  (x.  30.  §  2 ;  comp.  MiUler,  Orckomt, 
p.348,&c) 

2.  A  son  of  Melissus,  and  grandson  of  Abron, 
who  had  fled  from  Aigos  to  Corinth  for  fear  of  the 
tyrant  Pheidon.  Archias,  a  Corinthian,  enamour- 
ed with  the  beauty  of  Actaeon,  endeavoured  to 
cany  him  off;  but  in  the  strugg^  which  ensaed 
between  Melissus  and  Archias,  Actaeon  was  killed. 
Melissus  brou^t  his  complaints  forward  at  the 
Isthmian  games,  and  praying  to  the  gods  for  re^ 
venge,  he  threw  himself  from  a  rock.  Hereupon 
Corinth  was  visited  by  a  plague  and  dixK^ht, 
and  the  oracle  ordered  the  Corinthians  to  propi- 
tiate Poseidon,  and  avenge  the  death  of  Actaeon. 
Upon  this  hint  Archias  emigrated  to  Sicily,  where 
he  founded  the  town  of  Syracuse.  (Plut.  Atmat. 
Narr.  p.  772 ;  comp.  Paus.  v.  7.  §  2 ;  Thucyd.  vi. 
3 ;  Strab.  viiL  p.  380.)  [L.  S.J 

ACTAEUS  (*Ajrra&s).  A  son  of  Erisichthon, 
and  according  to  Pausanias  (L  2.  §  5),  the 
earliest  king  of  Attica.  He  had  three  daughters, 
AgrauloB,  Herse,  and  Pandrosus,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  Cecrops,  who  married  Agraulos.  Accord- 
ing to  Apollodorus  (ill  14.  1.)  on  the  other  hand, 
Cecrops  was  the  first  king  of  Attica.       [L.  Sw] 

ACTE,  the  concubine  of  Nero,  was  a  fi^ed- 
woman,  and  originally  a  slave  purchased  from 
Asia  Minor.  Nero  loved  her  &r  more  than  his 
wife  Octavia,  and  at  one  time  thought  of  marrying 
her;  whence  he  pretended  that  she  was  descended 
from  king  Attains.  She  surrivod  Nero.  (Tac 
Am,  xiii.  12,  46,  xiv.  2 ;  Suet.  A^er.  28, 50  ;  Dion 
Cass.Ld.7.) 

ACTIACUS,   a  surname  of  ApoUo,  derived 

from  Actium,  one  of  the  principal  pUces  of  his 

worship.    (Ov.  Met,  xiii.  715;  Strab.  x.  p.  451; 

compare  Burmann,  ad  Propert,  p.  434.)      [L.  S.} 

ACl  rSANES  CAjcTKTdrqs),  a  king  of  £thio|Ma» 
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who  oooqneivd  Egjpt  snd  gorerned  it  with  justice. 
He  ^Mraded  the  citj  of  Rhinocduia  on  the  oon- 
ha*  of  E^Tpt  and  Syria,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Meades,  an  Egyptian.  Diodoros  says  that  Acti- 
ones  cooquered  E^jrpt  in  the  reign  of  Amasis,  for 
vUdi  ve  ought  perhkpa  to  read  Ammosis.  At  all 
treati,  Abmujhi  toe  contenip<nary  of  Cyras,  cannot 
be  mesnt  (Diod.  L  60 ;  Strab.  zri.  p.  759.) 

ACnua     [Attius.] 

ACTOR  CAtcrmp),  1.  A  son  of  Deion  and 
Ditanede,  the  daoghter  of  Xnthos.  He  was  thus 
I  biDtber  of  Asteropeia,  Aenetos,  Phvlacus,  and 
Cepbahn,  and  husband  of  Aegina,  fiither  of  Me- 
Metiat,  and  gnmdfisther  of  Patrodns.  (Apollod. 
L9.S<1$,  iii  10.  §8;  Find.  CM.  ix.  75 i  Horn. 
/lxi.785,  xri  14.) 

1  A  son  of  Phorbaa  and  Hynnine,  and  husband 
of  MoUooe.  He  waa  thus  a  brother  of  Angeas, 
aad  father  of  Euytoa  and  Cteatus.  (ApoUod.  ii. 
7.|2;PBas.v.  1.  §8,  TiiL  14.  §  6.) 

1  A  ooBpealon  (rf  Aeneas  (Virg.  Aem,  ix.  500), 
vho  is  pfofaahly  the  aame  who  in  another  passage 
(in.  94)  is  caUed  an  Anmncan,  and  of  whose  con- 
^aocd  laace  Tnmoa  made  a  boast  This  story 
iBcas  to  have  giren  riae  to  the  proTerfaaal  saying 
^Actons  qwlinm**  (Jot.  iL  100),  for  any  poor 
spal  m  general  [L.  SL] 

ACTO'RIDES  or  ACTO'RION  fArro^j  or 
*AffTspt«r),are  patronymic  forms  of  Actor,  and  are 
CTaifqntntly  given  to  descendants  of  an  Actor, 
sacb  as  Patrochis  (Or.  Met.  ziu  373 ;  TVut  i.  9. 
-29),  Erithos  (Or.  MeL  t.  79  ;  compare  Tiii.  308, 
371),  Eaiytns,  and  Cteatus.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  621, 
na.  185,  XL  750,  xxiii  638.)  [L.  S.] 

U.  ACTCRIUS  NASO,  seems  to  have  writ- 
ten s  life  of  Julius  Caesar,  or  a  history  of  his 
tbesy  vhidi  is  quoted  by  Suetcmius.  (JuL  9,  52.) 
Tbe  tiae  at  which  he  lived  is  uncertain,  but  from 
^  vay  in  which  he  is  referred  to  by  Suetonius, 
^  voald  afanoat  seem  to  have  been  a  contempoiarr 
rfCaeatf. 

ACTUAHIUS  CAjcTiwdpiosy,  the  surname  by 
«^  an  aadent  Greek  physician,  whose  real 
■sae  iras  Joannes,  is  commonly  known.  His 
kher*f  name  waa  Zachorias ;  he  himself  practised 
't  CoMtistinopie,  and,  as  it  appears,  with  some 
i^pce  of  credit,  as  he  was  honoured  with  the  title 
^  Jttwmrims^  a  dignity  frequently  conferred  at  that 
enrt apoa pbysidan».'(Diel<y^a^p. 61  l,b.)  Very 
^sle  u  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  and 
^  4ste  is  rather  uncertain,  as  some  persons  reckon 
^  to  hare  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
*hfea  haag  him  down  aa  low  as  the  beginning  of 
tac  fairteaith.  He  probably  lived  towards  the 
f^  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  one  of  his  works 
k  dedicated  to  his  tutor,  Joseph  Racendytes,  who 
fived  ia  the  reign  of  Andronicus  II.  Pailaeologus, 
i.  BL  1281—1328.  One  of  his  schooI-feUows  is 
*TfnstJ  to  have  been  Apocanchus,  whom  he  de- 
;  *rSici  (though  without  naming  him)  as  going 
I  "^m  ta  embassj  to  the  north.  (De  Metk,  Med, 
I    f'cMl  in  L  iL  pp.  139,  169.) 

Ok  of  kis  works  ia  entitled,  11^  'Zftpytmi^  Koi 
Q^ir  roi  Tirxacov  Th^tifiaTos^  md  r^t  icen^  adri 
*^">f — **  De  Actionibus  et  Affectibus  Spiritus 
-^ViaHs.  ejoaqoe  Nutritione.**  This  is  a  psycho> 
^fbl  tad  physiological  work  in  two  books,  in 
*^  aH  his  reaaooiog,  says  Freind,  seems  to  be 
^*3^  opoo  the  principles  laid  down  by  Aristo- 
^  (Uea,  and  othera^  with  rebtion  to  the  same 
*^cct.    The  style  of  this  tract  is  by  no  means 
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impure,  and  has  a  great  mixture  of  the  old  Attic 
in  it,  which  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
later  Oieek  writers.  A  tolerably  full  abstract  of 
it  is  given  by  Barchusen,  Hid.  Medic  Dial.  1 4.  p. 
338,  &c  It  was  first  published,  Venet  1547,  8ro. 
in  a  Latin  translation  by  Jul.  Alexandrinus  de 
Neustain.  The  first  edition  of  the  original  was 
published.  Par.  1557,  8vo.  edited,  without  notes 
or  prefiKe,  by  Jac  OoupyL  A  second  Greek  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1774,  8vo.  Lips.,  under  the  care 
of  J.  F.  Fischer.  Ideler  has  also  inserted  it  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  Phy$ici  et  Medici  Graeci  Mi- 
norety  BeroL  8vo.  1841 ;  and  the  first  port  of  J.  S. 
Bernard!  Reliquiae  Medico-CrUicae^  ed.  Gniner, 
Jenae,  1795,  8vo.  contains  some  Greek  Scholia 
on  the  work. 

Another  of  his  extant  works  is  entitled,  Bcpok 
wevruc^  M^0o3of,  "  De  Methodo  Medendi,**  in  six 
books,  which  have  hitherto  appeared  complete  only 
in  a  Latin  translation,  though  Diets  had,  before  his 
death,  collected  matf^ials  for  a  Greek  edition  of 
this  and  his  other  works.  (See  his  prefiice  to  Galen 
De  Dissect,  Muec)  In  these  books,  says  Freind, 
though  he  chiefly  follows  Galen,  and  very  often 
Aetius  and  Paulus  Aegineta  without  naming  him, 
yet  he  makes  use  of  whatever  he  finds  to  his  pur- 
pose both  in  the  old  and  modern  writers,  as  well 
barbarians  as  Greeks ;  and  indeed  we  find  in  him 
several  things  that  are  not  to  be  met  with  else- 
where. The  work  waa  written  extempore,  and 
designed  for  the  use  of  Apocauchus  during  his 
embassy  to  the  north.  (Praefl  i.  p.  139.)  A  Latin 
translation  of  this  work  by  Corn.  H.  Mathisius, 
was  first  published  Venet  1554,  4to.  The  first 
four  books  appear  sometimes  to  have  been  con- 
sidered to  form  a  complete  work,  of  which  the 
first  and  second  have  been  inserted  by  Ideler  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  Phys,  et  Med.  Gfr.  Min, 
BeroL  1842,  under  the  title  11^  Aur/ytjo'cws 
liaB^v^**  De  Morborum  Dignotione,**  and  firom  which 
the  Greek  extracts  in  H.  Stephens^s  DicHonariutn 
Medicum,  Par.  1564,  8vo.  are  probably  taken. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  books  have  also  been  taken  for 
a  separate  work,  and  were  published  by  them- 
selves. Par.  1539,  8vo.  and  Basil.  1540,  8vo.  in 
a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Ruellius,  with  the  title 
**  De  Medicamentorum  Compositione.^  An  extract 
from  this  work  is  inserted  in  FernePs  collection  of 
writers  De  FebribuMj  Venet  1576,  ful. 

His  other  extant  work  is  Iltpl  O^pQv^  ^  De 
Urini8,'*in  seven  books.  He  has  treated  of  this  sub- 
ject very  fully  and  distinctly,  and,  though  he  goes 
upon  the  plan  which  TheophUus  Protospatnarius  had 
marked  out,  yet  he  has  added  a  great  deal  of  origi- 
nal matter.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  systematic 
work  on  the  subject  that  remains  from  antiquity, 
so  much  so  that,  till  the  chemical  improvemcuu  of 
the  last  hundred  years,  he  had  left  hardly  anything 
new  to  be  said  by  the  moderns,  many  of  whom, 
says  Freind,  transcribed  it  almost  word  for  word. 
This  work  was  first  published  in  a  Latin  transla- 
tion by  Ambrose  Leo,  which  appeared  in  1519, 
Venet  4to.,  and  has  been  several  times  reprinted ; 
the  Greek  original  has  been  published  for  the  first 
time  in  the  second  volume  of  Ideler^s  work  quoted 
above.  Two  Latin  editions  of  his  collected 
works  are  said  by  Choulant  (Handhuch  der  Bu- 
ckerhtnde  fur  die  Aeltere  Median^  Leipzig,  1841 ), 
to  have  been  published  in  the  same  year,  1556, 
one  at  Paris,  and  the  other  at  Lyons  both  in  8vo. 
His  three  works  are  also  inserted  in  the  Afedicae 
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AHiM  Prindpa  of  H.  Stephens,  Par.  1567,  foL 
(Freind^s  Hid,  (/Physic;  Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la 
Mid, ;  Haller,  BiUiolk,  Medic.  Prod. ;  Barchusen, 
Hist.  Medic.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ACU'LEO  occurs  as  a  surname  of  C.  Furius 
who  was  quaestor  of  L.  Sdpio,  and  was  con- 
demned of  peculatus.  (Liy.  xxxriii.  55.)  Acu- 
leo,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  a  r^ular  &r 
mOy-name  of  the  Furia  gens,  but  only  a  surname 
given  to  this  person,  of  which  a  sim^  example 
occurs  in  the  following  article. 

C.  ACULEO,  a  Roman  knight,  who  married 
the  sister  of  Uelvia,  the  mother  of  Cicero.  He 
was  surpassed  by  no  one  in  his  day  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Roman  law,  and  possessed  great 
acuteness  of  mind,  but  was  not  distinguished  for 
other  attainments.  He  was  a  friend  of  L.  Licinius 
Crassus,  and  was  defended  by  him  upon  one  oc- 
casion. The  son  of  Aculeo  was  C.  Yisellius  Varro ; 
whence  it  would  appear  that  Aculeo  was  only  a 
surname  given  to  the  &ther  from  his  acuteness,  and 
that  his  foil  name  was  C.  Visellius  Vaiio  Aculeo. 
(Cic  de  Or.  i.  43,  ii.  1,  65 ;  BruL  76.) 

ACU'MENUS  CAKovfuv6s%  a  physician  of 
Athens,  who  lived  in  Uie  fifth  century  before  Christ, 
and  is  mentioned  as  the  friend  and  companion 
of  Socrates.  (Plat  Phaedr,  init. ;  Xen.  Memor, 
iii.  13.  §  2.)  He  was  the  &ther  of  Eryximachus, 
who  was  also  a  physician,  and  who  is  introduced 
as  one  of  the  speakers  in  Plato^s  Symposium.  (Plat. 
Protag,  p.  315,  c  ;  Symp.  p.  176,  c.)  He  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  coUection  of  letters  first  published 
by  Leo  Allatius,  Paris,  1637,  4to.  with  the  title 
Jb^pist.  Socratis  et  SocrtUieoruniy  and  again  by  Orel- 
lius,  Lips.  1815.  8vo.  ep.  14.  p.  31.     [W.  A.  G.] 

ACUSILA'US  (*AKowrlXaos),  of  Aigos,  one  of 
the  earlier  Greek  logographers(2Mc&  o/Ani.  p.  575, 
a.),  who  probably  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixth  century  b.  a  He  is  called  the  son  of  Cabras 
or  Scabras,  and  is  reckoned  by  some  among  the 
Seven  Wise  Men.  Suidas  («.  v.)  says,  that  he 
wrote  Genealogies  firom  bronze  tablets,  which  his 
&ther  was  said  to  have  dug  up  in  his  own  hcmse. 
Three  books  of  his  Genealogies  are  quoted,  which 
were  for  the  most  part  only  a  translation  of  Hesiod 
into  prose.  (Clem.  Strom,  vi.  p.  629,  a.^  Like  most 
of  the  other  logographers,  he  wrote  m  the  Ionic 
dialect  Plato  is  the  eailiest  writer  by  whom  he 
is  mentioned,  (^fmp,  p.  178,  b.)  The  works  which 
bore  the  name  o{  Acusilaiis  in  a  later  age,  were 
spurious,  (i.  v.  *EKaTcSos  MiAi{<riof,  'I<rrop^cu, 
llvyypd^.)  The  fragments  of  Acusiktts  have 
been  published  by  Sturtx,  Gerae,  1787  ;  2nd  ed. 
Lips.  1824 ;  and  in  the  **  Museum  Criticum,^  i. 
p.216,  &c  Camb.  1826.  " 

M.  ACUTIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebs  b.  c.  401, 
was  elected  by  the  other  tribunes  (by  co-optation) 
in  violation  of  the  Trebonia  lex.  (Liv.  v.  10 ; 
JJid.  o/AnL  p.  666,  a.) 

ADA  C^ASa),  the  daughter  of  Hecatomnus,  king 
of  Caria,  and  sister  of  Mausolus,  Artemisia, 
Idrieus,  and  Pixodams.  She  was  married  to  her 
brother  Idrieus,  who  succeeded  Artemisia  in  B.  c. 
351  and  died  b.  c  344.  On  the  death  of  her 
husband  she  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Caria,  but 
was  expelled  by  her  brother  Pixodams  in  b.  a  340 ; 
and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  B.  c.  335  his  son- 
in-law  Orontobates  received  the  satrapy  of  Caria 
from  the  Persian  king.  When  Alexander  entered 
Caria  in  B.  c  334,  Ada,  who  was  in  possession  of 
the  fortress  of  Alinda,  surrendered  this  place  to 
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him  and  begged  leave  to  adopt  him  as  her  ton. 
After  takingHalicamassus,  Alexander  committed 
the  government  of  Caria  to  her.  (Arrian,  AmA, 
L23;Diod.xvi42,74;  Strab. xiv. pp.  656,  657; 
Plut  Alex.  10.) 

ADAEUS,  or  ADDAEUS  (*A8aiotor*A38aMt), 
a  Greek  epigrammatic  poet,  a  native  most  pro- 
bably of  Macedonia.  The  epithet  MokM^os  h 
appended  to  his  name  before  the  third  qiignun 
in  the  Vat  MS.  (AntL  Gr.  vL  ^8);  and  the 
subjects  of  the  second,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
epigrams  agree  with  this  account  of  his  origin. 
He  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to 
whose  death  he  alludes.  (AntL  Gr.  viL  240.) 
The  fifth  epigram  {Anth,  Or.  vii.  305)  is  inscribed 
*A83aloi;  Mirvkrircdov^  and  there  was  a  Mitylenaean 
of  this  name,  who  wrote  two  prose  wroks  Iltpl 
^AyaKfuvrowouw  and  UtpH  AteMffHts.  (Athen. 
xiii.  p.  606.  A,  xL  p.  471,  f.)  The  time  when  he 
lived  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty.  Reiske, 
though  on  insufficient  grounds,  believes  these  two 
to  be  ihe  same  person.  (Anik.  Oraee,  vL  228, 
258,  vii.  51, 238,  240,  305,  x.  20  ;  Bmnck,  AnaL 
u.  p.  224 ;  Jacobs,  xiiL  p.  831.)        [C.  P.  M.] 

ADAMANTEIA.    [Amalthbia.] 

ADAMA'NTIUS  (*A8a^uiyrios),  an  andent 
physician,  bearing  the  title  otJatrosoj^ista  (2arpank)r 
K^ttv  iro^Kmff,  Socrates,  HisL  Ecdes.  vii.  13), 
for  the  meaning  of  which  see  DicL  of  AnL 
p.  507.  Little  is  known  of  his  personal  history, 
except  that  he  was  by  birth  a  Jew,  and  that 
he  was  one  of  those  who  fled  from  Alexandria, 
at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  that 
city  by  the  Patriarch  St  Cyril,  a.  d.  415.  He  went 
to  Constantinople,  was  persuaded  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity, apparently  by  Atticus  the  Patriarch  of  that 
city,  and  then  returned  to  Alexandria.  (Socrates, 
/.  e.)  He  is  the  author  of  a  Greek  treatise  on 
physiognomy,  ^wrtoypttfwifucdj  in  two  books,  which 
is  still  extant,  and  which  is  borrowed  in  a  great 
measure  (as  he  himself  confesses,  i  Prooem.  p. 
81 4,  ed.  Fnmz.)  from  Polemo*s  work  on  the  same 
subject.  It  is  dedicated  to  Constantius,  who  is 
supposed  by  Fabricius  (BiUiotk,  Graeeoj  voL  ii.  p. 
171,  xiii.  34,  ed.  vet)  to  be  the  person  who  mar- 
ried Pladdia,  the  daughter  of  Theodosiat  the 
Great,  and  who  reigned  for  seven  months  in  con- 
junction with  the  Empe^rHonorius.  It  was  first 
published  in  Greek  at  Paris,  1540,  8vo.,  then  in 
Greek  and  Latin  at  Basle,  1544,  8vo.,  and  after- 
wards in  Greek,  together  with  Aelian,  Polemo  and 
some  other  writers,  at  Rome,  1545,  4to. ;  the  last 
and  best  edition  is  that  by  J.  G.  Franxius,  who  has 
inserted  it  in  his  collection  of  the  Serqftores  Pkysi- 
offnomiae  VetertSy  Gr.  et  Lat,  Altenb.  1780,  8vou 
Another  of  his  works,  IIcpl  *Ap4fjm¥,  De  Ventis^  is 
quoted  by  the  Scholiast  to  Hesiod,  and  an  extract 
from  it  is  given  by  Aetiua  (tetrab.  L  seim.  3,  c 
163) ;  it  is  said  to  be  still  in  existence  in  manu- 
script in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  Several  of 
his  medical  prescriptions  are  preserved  by  Orifaa- 
dus  and  Aetius.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

ADEIMANTUS  QAi^fuarros).  1.  The  son  of 
Ocytus,  the  Corinthian  commander  in  the  invasion 
of  Greece  by  Xerxes.  Before  the  battle  of  Arte- 
misium  he  threatened  to  sail  away,  but  was  bribed 
by  Themistodes  to  remain.  He  opposed  Themis- 
todes  with  great  insolence  in  the  council  which 
the  commanden  held  before  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
According  to  the  Athenians  he  took  to  flight  at 
the  veiy  coounenoement  of  the  battle,  but  this 
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«B8  denied  by  the  CoiintluanB  and  the  other 
Oteeki.  (Hezod.  iriiL  5,  56,  61,  94  ;  Plat  Tkem. 
11.) 

2.  The  son  of  Leqcdlo|^des,  an  Athenian,  was 
OK  of  the  eammaDderi  with  AJdbiades  in  the  ez- 
pe£tioii  against  Andios,  b.  c.  407.  (Xen.  HeU,  i. 
4.  §  31.)  He  was  again  appointed  one  of  the  Athe- 
man  genenls  after  the  turtle  of  Aiginusae,  B.  c. 
40S,  and  contmned  in  office  till  the  battle  of  Aegoe- 
poCami,  a.  c,  405,  where  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
maderi)  and  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  the 
onlj  oae  of  the  Athenian  prisoners  who  was  not 
pnt  to  death,  becanae  he  had  opposed  the  decree 
bt  cutting  off  the  right  hands  of  the  Laoedaemo- 
naaa  who  might  be  uken  in  the  battle.  He  was 
ateaaed  bj  manj  of  treachery  in  this  battle,  and 
vaaafteniardsimpeochedbyConon.  (Xcn.HelLL 
7.|UiL  1.130-32;  Paiis.iT.  17.§2,z.9.§5;Dem. 
de/d$.  kg.  p.  401.;  Lja.  c  Ale.  pp.  143,21.) 
ArntophaQea  speaks  of  Adeimantos  in  the  **Frogs^ 
(1513),  which  was  acted  in  the  year  of  the  batUe, 
If  one  idioee  death  was  wished  for ;  and  he  also 
cafit  him,  a{^nrently  oat  of  jest,  the  son  of  Leuco- 
kpkns,  that  is,  «*White  Crest"  In  the  *Trota. 
|wu"  of  Phto,  Adeimantos  is  also  spoken  of  as 
pmeot  on  that  occasion  (p.  315,  e.). 

3.  The  brother  of  PUto,  who  is  freqnently  men- 
tisoed  by  the  latter.  {ApoL  Soar,  pw  34,  &,  (<0 
A^k.  il  p.  367,  e.  p.  548,  d.  e.) 

ADGANDE'STRIUS*  a  chief  of  the  Catti, 
eStnd  to  kill  Arminios  if  the  Romans  woald  aend 
Ilia  poiaon  for  the  parpose ;  bat  Tiberias  declined 
theofler.    (Tac  ^ns.  ii.  8a) 

ADHERBAL  C^rdpSas).  1.  A  Carthaginian 
cnwmander  in  the  first  Panic  war,  who  was  placed 
owDrepana,  and  completely  defeated  the  Roman 
coasol  P.  daidius  in  a  searfight  off  Drepana,  B.  c. 
249.  (Polyb.  i.  49—52;  Died.  EcL  xxir.) 

%  A  Carthaginian  commander  onder  Mago  in 
the  aecond  Pamc  war,  who  was  defeated  in  a  sea- 
ipht  off  Carteia,  in  Spain,  by  C.  Laelias  in  b.c. 
2«.    (Lit.  xxriiL  30.) 

3.  Toe  son  of  Micipaa,  and  grandson  of  Masi- 
BiaB,  had  the  kingdom  of  Nnmidia  left  to  him  by 
Ibt  £rther  in  conjonction  with  his  brother  Hiempsal 
ud  JogBitha,  B.  c.  118.  After  the  murder  of  hia 
hnfttt  by  Jogortha,  Adherfaal  fled  to  Rome  and 
«as  restored  to  his  share  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
JtooiBs  in  B.  c  117.  Bat  Adherbal  was  again 
stopped  of  his  dominions  by  Jogartha  and  be- 
aded m  Cirta,  where  he  was  treacheronsly  killed 
by  Jogortha  in  b.  c.  112,  although  he  had  placed 
hiudf  onder  the  protection  of  the  Romans. 
(SaO.  Jay.  5, 13,  14,  24,  25,  26;  Lir.  Ep.  63; 
Died.  Etc  xzxrr.  p.  605.  ed.  Wesa.) 

ADUnrORIX  (*ABifln^),  aon  of  a  tetnuch 
ii  OUatii^  belonged  to  Antony  *b  party,  and  killed 
*fl  At  Ronma  in  Heradeia  shortlT  before  the 
hatde  of  Aethnn.  After  tins  battle  he  was  led  as 
foaaaa  in  die  trinmph  of  Angnstas,  and  pat  to 
dtath  with  his  younger  son.  His  elder  son, 
I^yteatna,  was  sabaeqnentlj  made  priest  of  the 
AJehatadgoddeaainComana.  (Strab.  xiL  pp.  543, 
^  559 ;  CSe.  04^  FoM.  iL  12.) 

ADUErTEQABf»4Tvy  1.  AdaogterofOceanas 
«d  Thelya  (Hedod.  Theog.  349),  whom  Hyginus 
11  the  pcefikoe  to  hia  &blea  calls  Admeto  and  a 
4>aghler  of  Pontna  and  Thahuaa. 

3l  A  daogfater  of  Enrysiheaa  and  Antiroaehe  or 
idsKte.  Henades  waa  obliged  by  her  &ther  to 
fckh  far  her  the  girdle  of  Ares,  which  waa  worn 
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by  HippoWte,  qaeen  of  the  Amazons.  ( ApoUod.  iL 
5.  §  9.)  According  to  Tsetses  (ad  Ljfoophr,  1327), 
she  accompanied  Heracles  on  tiiis  expedition. 
There  was  a  tradition  ( Athen.  xt.  p.  447),  according 
to  which  Admete  was  originally  a  priestess  of  Hem 
at  Argos,  bat  fled  with  the  image  of  the  goddess 
to  Samoa.  Pirates  were  engaged  by  the  Argives 
to  fetch  the  image  back,  but  the  enterprise  did  not 
succeed,  for  the  ship  when  laden  with  the  image 
coold  not  be  made  to  more.  The  men  then  took 
the  image  back  to  the  coast  of  Samoa  and  sailed 
away.  When  the  Samians  found  it,  they  tied  it 
to  a  tree,  but  Admete  purified  it  and  restored  it  to 
the  temple  of  Samos.  In  commemoration  of  this 
event  the  Samians  celebrated  an  annual  festival 
called  Tonea.  This  story  seems  to  be  an  invention 
of  the  Aigives,  by  which  thev  intended  to  prove 
that  the  worship  of  Hem  in  tneir  pkoe  was  older 
than  in  Samos.  [L.  S.] 

ADMETUS  ("Aafwroj),  a  son  of  Pheres,  the 
founder  and  king  of  Pherae  in  Thessaly,  and  of 
Periclymene  or  Clymene.  (  Apollod.  L  8.  §  2, 9.  §  1 4.) 
He  took  part  in  Uie  Calydonian  chase  and  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Argonauts.  (ApoUod.  1 9.  §  16 ;  Hy- 
gin.  Fab,  14.  173.)  When  he  had  succeeded  his 
fiuher  as  king  of  Pherae,  he  sued  for  the  hand  of 
Alcestis,  the  daughter  of  Pelias,  who  promised  her 
to  him  on  condition  that  he  should  come  to  her  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  lions  and  boars.  This  task 
Admetus  performed  by  the  assistance  of  Apollo, 
who  served  him  according  to  some  accounts  out  of 
attachment  to  him  (SchoL  ad  Ettrip,  AlcetL  2 ; 
Callim.  A.  in  ApolL  46,  &c.),  or  according  to  others 
because  he  was  obliged  to  aerve  a  mortal  for  one 
year  for  having  shiin  the  Cyclops.  (Apollod.  iiL  10. 
§  4.)  On  the  day  of  his  marriage  with  Alcestis, 
Admetus  neglected  to  offer  a  aacnfice  to  Artemia, 
and  when  in  the  evening  he  entered  the  bridal 
chamber,  he  found  there  a  number  of  anakes  rolled 
up  in  a  lump.  Apollo,  however,  reconciled 
Artemii  to  him,  and  at  the  aame  time  induced  the 
Moinie  to  grant  to  Admetus  deliverance  fitmi 
death,  if  at  the  hour  of  his  death  his  iather,  mother, 
or  wife  would  die  for  him.  Alcestis  did  so,  but 
Koni,  or  according  to  others  Herades,  brought  her 
back  to  the  upper  world.  (ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  15;  com- 
pare Alcbstis.)  [L.  S.] 

ADME'TUS  C^nnrrros),  king  of  the  Molos- 
sians  in  the  time  of  Themistodes,  who,  when  su- 
preme at  Athens,  had  opposed  him,  perhqw  not 
without  insult,  in  some  suit  to  the  people.  But  when 
flying  from  the  oflioers  who  were  ordered  to  seize 
him  as  a  party  to  the  treason  of  Pansanias,  and 
driven  from  Corcyra  to  Epims,  he  found  himself 
upon  some  emergency,  with  no  hope  of  refuge  but 
the  house  of  Admetus.  Admetus  was  absent ;  but 
Phthia  his  queen  welcomed  the  stranger,  and  bade 
him,  as  the  moat  solemn  form  of  supplication 
among  the  Molossians,  take  her  aon,  the  young 
prince,  and  sit  with  him  in  his  hands  upon  the 
hearth.  Admetos  on  hia  return  home  assured  him 
of  protection;  according  to  another  account  in 
Plutarch,  he  himaelf,  and  not  Pthia  enjoined  the 
form  as  affording  him  a  pretext  for  refusal :  he,  at 
any  rate,  shut  his  ears  to  aU  that  the  Athenian 
and  Lacedaemonian  conunissioners,  who  soon  after- 
wards arrived,  could  say ;  and  sent  Themistodes 
safely  to  Pydna  on  his  way  to  the  Persian  court. 
(Thucyd.  L  136, 137;  Plut.  Jlkm,  24.)  [A  H.  C] 
ADME'TUS  CAiiinros),  a  Greek  epigram- 
matist, who  Uved  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  second 
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century  after  Christ.  One  line  of  hn  is  preserved 
by  Lucian.  {Demoncu,  44  ;  Bmnck,  Anal.  iii.  p. 
21.)  [C.P.M.] 

ADO'NEUS  CA««w«J»).  1.  A  surname  of 
Bacchas,  signifies  the  Ruler.  (Auson.  £^ngr.  xxix. 
6.) 

2.  Adoneus  is  sometimes  used  by  Latin  poets 
for  Adonis.  (Phiut.  Mettaeek.  i.  2.  35 ;  CatulL 
xxix.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

AlXr NIS  fABtnus)^  according  to  ApoUodoms 
(iii.  1 4.  §  3)  a  son  of  Cinynis  and  Mcdarme,  accord- 
ing to  Hesiod  (ap.  ApoUod,  m.  14.  §  4)  a  son  of 
Phoenix  and  Alphesiboea,  and  according  to  the 
cyclic  poet  Panyasis  (c9>.  ApoUod,  L  c)  a  son  of 
Theias,  king  of  Assyria,  who  begot  him  by  his 
own  daughter  Smyrna.  (Myrrha.)    The  ancient 
story  ran  thus:    &nyma  had  neglected  the  wor- 
ship of  Aphrodite,  and  was  punished  by  the  god- 
dess with  an  unnatural  love  for  her  &ther.     With 
the  assistance  of  her  nurse  she  contrived  to  share 
her  fother*s  bed  without  being  known  to  him. 
When  he  discovered  the  crime  he  wished  to  kill 
her ;  but  she  fled,  and  on  being  nearly  overtaken, 
prayed  to  the  gods  to  make  her  invisible.    They 
were  moved  to  pity  and  changed  her  into  a  tree 
called  fffjuifnfa.    After  the  kpse  of  nine  months 
the  tree  burst,  and  Adonis  was  bom.    Aphrodite 
was  so  much  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  infiuit, 
that  she  concealed  it  in  a  chest  which  she  entrust- 
ed to  Persephone ;  but  when  the  latter  discovered 
the  treasure  she  had  in  her  keeping,  she  refused  to 
give  it  up.     The  case  was  brou^t  before  Zeus, 
who  decided  the  dispute  by  declaring  that  during 
four  months  of  every  year  Adonis  should  be  left  to 
himself^  during  four  months  he  should  belong  to 
Persephone,  and  during  the  remaining  four  to 
Aphrodite.      Adonis  however  preferring  to  live 
with  Aphrodite,  also  spent  with  her  the  four 
months  over  which   he   had    controuL      After- 
wards Adonis  died  of  a  wound  which  he  received 
from  a  boar  during  the  chase.    Thus  for  the  story 
of  Adonis  was  related  by  Panyasis.     Later  writers 
furnish  various  alterations  and  additions  to  it. 
According  to  Hyginus  (Fab.  58,  164,  251,  271), 
Smyrna  was  punished  with  the  love  for  her  fother, 
because  her  mother  Cenchreis  had  provoked  the 
anger  of  Aphrodite  by  extolling  the  beauty  of  her 
daughter  above  that  of  the  goddess.    Smyrna  after 
the  discovery  of  her  crime  led  into  a  forest,  where 
she  was  changed  into  a  tree  from  which  Adonis 
came  forth,  when  her  fother  split  it  with  his 
sword.    The  dispute  between  Aphrodite  and  Per- 
sephone was  according  to  some  accounts  settled  by 
Calliope,  whom  Zeus  ^pointed  as  mediator  be- 
tween them.  (Hygin.  Poet.  Atttrm,  ii.  7.)     Ovid 
(Met.  X.  300,  &c)  adds  the  following  features: 
Myrrha^s  love  of  her  fother  was  excited  by  the 
furies ;  Lucina  assisted  her  when  she  gave  biith  to 
Adonis,  and  the  Naiads  anointed  him  with  the 
tears  of  his  mother,  i,  e,  with  the  fluid  which 
trickled  from  the  tree.     Adonis  grew  up  a  most 
beautiful  youth,  and  Venus  loved  him  and  shared 
with  him  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  though  she 
always  cautioned  him  against  the  wild   beasts. 
At  last  he  wounded  a  boar  which  killed  him  in 
its  fury.    According    to    some    traditions    Ares 
(Mars),  or,  according  to  others,  Apollo  assumed 
the  form  of  a  boar  and  thus  killed  Adonis.   (Serv. 
atl  Virg,  Ed,  x.  18 ;  Ptolem.  Hephaest  i.  p.  306, 
ed.  Gale.)      A  third  story  related  that  Dionysus 
carried  off  Adonis.    (Phanocles  op.  PUU,  Sympo», 
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iv.  5.)  When  Aphrodite  was  informed  of  her 
beloved  being  wounded,  she  hastened  to  the  ^>ot 
and  sprinkled  nectar  into  his  blood,  from  which 
immediately  flowers  sprang  up.  Various  other 
modifications  of  the  story  may  be  read  in  Hyginoa 
(Poet.  Astron,  ii.  7),  Theocritus  (IdyU.  xv.), 
Bbn  (Idyil,  i.),  and  in  the  scholiast  on  Lyco- 
phron.  (839,  &c.)  From  the  double  marriage  of 
Aphrodite  with  Ares  and  Adonis  sprang  Priapoa. 
(Schol.  ad  ApoUom.  Bkod.  I  9,  32.^  Beaides 
him  Oolgos  and  Beroe  are  likewise  called  children 
of  Adonis  and  Aphrodite.  (SchoL  ad  T^eocriL  xv. 
100;  Nonni  l>umy$.  xlL  155.)  On  hia  death 
Adonis  was  obliged  to  descend  into  Uie  lower 
world,  but  he  was  allowed  to  spend  six  months 
out  of  every  year  with  his  beloved  Aphrodite  in 
the  upper  world.  (Otpk.  J^fnm,  55.  10.) 

The  worship  of  Adonis,  which  in  later  times 
was  spread  over  neariy  all  Uie  countries  round  the 
Mediterranean,  was,  as  the  story  itself  sufficiently 
indicates,  of  Asiatic,  or  more  e^)ecially  of  Phoeni- 
cian origin.  (Lucian,  de  dea  Stfr,  c.  6.)  Thence  it 
was  transferred  to  Assyria,  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
even  to  Italy,  though  of  course  with  various  mo- 
difications. In  the  Homeric  poems  no  trace  of  it 
occurs,  and  the  later  Greek  poets  changed  the 
original  symbolic  account  of  Adonis  into  a  poetical 
story.  In  the  Asiatic  religions  Aphrodite  waa  the 
fructifying  principle  of  nature,  and  Adonis  appears 
to  have  reference  to  the  death  of  nature  in  virinter 
and  its  revival  in  spring — Whence  he  spends  six 
months  in  the  lower  and  six  in  the  upper  worid. 
His  death  and  his  return  to  life  were  celebrated 
in  annual  festivals  (*A9c#v(a)  at  Byblos,  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  Athens,  and  other  places.        [L.  S.] 

ADRANUS  (  ASfKu^t),  a  Sicilian  divinity  who 
was  worshipped  in  all  the  isbuid,  but  especially  at 
Adranus,  a  town  near  Mount  Aetna.  (Plut.  TimoiL 
12 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  37.)  Hesychins  (s.  o.  UaXutol) 
represents  the  god  as  the  fother  of  the  PalicL 
According  to  Aelian  (HisL  Anim,  xi.  20),  about 
1000  saoed  dogs  were  kept  near  his  temple. 
Some  modem  critics  consider  this  divinity  to  be  of 
eastern  origin,  and  connect  the  name  Adranus 
with  the  Persian  Adar  (fire),  and  regard  him  as 
the  same  as  the  Phoenician  Adramelech,  and  as 
a  personification  of  the  sun  or  of  fire  in  generaL 
(Bochart,  6!e«$rrapA.  jitzmi,  p.  530.)  [L.  S.l 

ADRANTUS,  ARDRANTUS  or  ADRAS- 
TUS,  a  contemporary  of  Athenaeus,  who  wrote  a 
commentary  in  five  books  upon  the  work  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  entitled  vpX  *H0»r,  to  which  he  added  a 
sixth  book  upon  the  Nicomachian  Ethics  of  Ari»- 
toUe.  (Athen*  xv.  p.  673,  e.  with  Schweighauser^s 
note.) 

ADRASTEIA  (*A«fKi<rT€io).  1.  A  Cretan 
nymph,  daughter  of  Melisseus,  to  whom  Rhea 
entrusted  the  infont  Zeus  to  be  reared  in  the  Die- 
taean  grotto.  In  this  oflice  Adrasteia  was  assisted 
by  her  sister  Ida  and  the  Curetes  (Apollod.  i  1. 
§  6 ;  CallimaclL  hymn,  m  Jov.  47),  whom  the 
scholiast  on  Callimachus  calls  her  brothers.  Apol- 
lonius  Rhodius  (iiu  132,  &c)  relates  that  ahe  save  ' 
to  the  infont  Zeus  a  beautiful  globe  (ir^ai^)  to 
play  with,  and  on  some  Cretan  coins  Zeus  is 
represented  sitting  upon  a  globe.  (&)aiih.  ad 
Caliim,  L  c) 

2.  A  surname  of  Nemesis,  which  is  derived  by 
some  writers  from  Adrastus,  who  is  said  to  have 
built  the  first  sanctuary  of  Nemesis  on  the  rivet 
Asopus  (Strab.  xiiL  p.  588),  and  by  others  from 
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tk  Tob  Sa^Munmy,  according  to  which  it  would 
sgDify  the  goddess  whom  none  can  cic^>e.  (Vab- 
ktt.  ad  Herod,  iii  40.)  [L.  S.] 

ADRASTraE.     [Adrastus.] 

ADRASTUS  fA^oirros),  a  son  of  Talaas, 
kii^  of  Argos,  and  of  L]rHimache.  ( ApoUod.  L  9. 
\  13.)  Ptannias  (iL  6.  §  3)  calls  his  mother 
LjomMaa,  and  Hyginna  (Fah,  69)  Eurynome. 
(Cosipi  SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Phoen,  423.)  Daring  a 
find  betveen  the  moat  powerfnl  houaea  in  Aigoe, 
Tibas  vas  ilain  by  Amphiaraus,  and  Adiaatos 
king  eipdled  from  hia  dominions  fled  to  Polybus, 
then  kiiig  of  Sicyon.  When  Polybus  died  with- 
eit  bdii,  Adrastos  succeeded  him  on  the  throne 
of  &JOQ,  and  during  his  reign  he  is  said  to  have 
m^itoted  the  Nemeau  gamea.  (Hom.  IL  ii.  57*2 ; 
YTDLNtm.\x.  30,  &c;  Herod,  r.67;  Pans,  ii 
6-  §  X)  Afierwards,  howerer,  Adrastos  became 
iwndled  to  AmphtaiuTis,  gare  him  his  sister  Eri- 
p^  in  marriage,  and  retcurned  to  his  kingdom  of 
Aijo^  Daring  the  time  be  reigned  there  it  hap- 
peaed  tliat  Tydens  of  Calydon  and  Polynices  of 
TbdwSf  both  ft^tirea  from  their  native  ootmtries, 
Art  at  Aigot  near  the  palace  of  Adrastos,  and 
caae  to  words  and  from  words  to  blows.  On 
faring  the  noise,  Adrastos  hastened  to  them  and 
■equated  the  combatants,  in  whom  he  immediately 
ncogDiied  the  two  men  that  had  been  promised  to 
^  Ir^  an  Made  aa  the  fbtore  husbands  of  two 
fi  ids  daughters  ;  for  one  bore  on  his  shield 
tile  figoie  of  a  boar,  and  the  other  that  of  a 
Imb,  ad  the  orade  was,  that  one  of  his  daughters 
*aa  to  mairy  a  boar  and  the  other  a  lion.  Adraa- 
tn  thcf^ne  gave  his  daughter  Deipyle  to  Tydeus, 
ad  Aigeia  to  Poljrnioea,  and  at  the  same  time 
^wiisul  to  lead  cadi  of  these  princes  back  to  hia 
»vi  coontiy.  Adraatoa  now  prepared  for  war 
a0HiBt  Thebea,  although  Amphiaraus  foretold  that 
al  M^  ^odd  engage  in  it  should  perish,  wiUi 
tbe  ezeeptioo  of  Adraatua.  (ApoUod.  iii.  G.  §  1, 
4t.;HTgin.Fa6.69,  70.) 

TW  arose  the  celebrated  war  of  the  **  Seven 
ipiBit  Thebes,**  in  which  Adrastus  was  joined  by 
ax  rther  heroes,  via.  Polynices,  Tydens,  Amphia- 
ou,  C^aoens,  Hippomcdon,  and  Parthenopoens. 
iMcad  of  Tydens  and  Polynices  other  legends 
BotisB  Eteodee  and  Meciateus.  This  war  ended 
«  oiiartanatdy  aa  Amphiaraus  had  predicted, 
aed  Adtastu  akme  was  saved  by  the  swiftness  of 
b  bocie  Areioo,  the  gift  of  Heracles.  (Hom.  IL 
onL  34€,  &c  ;  Pans.  viiL  25.  §5 ;  ApoUod.  iii 
i)  OeoD  of  Tbebea  refusing  to  aUow  the  bodies 
<^tke  fix  heroes  to  be  buried,  Adrastus  went  to 
Atbos  sad  implored  the  assistance  of  the  Athe- 
"iaa  Theaeiis  was  persuaded  to  undertake  an 
eipe^tioB  against  Thebes;  he  took  the  dty  and 
^fivcnd  np  the  bodiea  of  the  fiiUen  heroes  to 
dteir  friends  ht  boriaL  (ApoUod.  iii  7.  §  1  ; 
JW  11,9.  Si.) 

Tea  yean  after  thia  Adrastos  persuaded  the 
Kv«B  ioBs  of  the  heroea,  who  had  &IIen  in  the 
*v  apamst  Tb^iea,  to  inake  a  new  attack  upon 
^  latf,  aad  Amphiaraus  now  declared  that  the 
Ni  appoTcd  of  the  undertaking,  and  promised 
■«ttsi.  (Ptaa.  ix.  9.  §  2;  ApoUod.  iii.  7.  §  2.) 
^  «ir  tt  cdebrated  in  ancient  story  as  the  war 
^^  SpROBi  (*£ai7orm).  Thebes  was  taken  and 
SKd  to  ^  ground,  after  the  greater  part  of  its 
"fatiUntt  had  left  the  city  on  the  advice  of 
^■«».  (ApoUod.  iii  7.  §  2—4;  Herod,  v.  61 ; 
^^  ril  p.  325.)     The  only  Aigive  hero  that 
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feU  in  this  war,  was  Aegiolens,  the  son  of  Adras- 
tus. After  having  built  a  temple  of  Nemesis  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  [Adrastxia],  he  set 
out  on  his  return  home.  But  weighed  down  by 
old  age  and  grief  at  the  death  of  his  son  he  died  at 
Megara  and  was  buried  there.  (Pans,  i  43.  §  1.) 
After  his  death  he  was  worshipped  in  several  parts 
of  Greece,  as  at  Megara  (Pans.  ^  &),  at  Sicyon 
where  his  memory  was  cdebrated  in  tragic  cho- 
ruses (Herod,  v.  67),  and  in  Attica.  (Paua.  i.  30. 
§  4.)  The  legends  about  Adrastus  and  the  two 
wan  against  Thebes  have  frumished  most  ample 
materius  for  the  epic  as  weU  as  tragic  poets  of 
Greece  (Paus.  iz.  9.  §  3),  and  some  works  of  art 
relating  to  the  stories  t^nt  Adrastus  are  mentioned 
in  Pausanias.   (in.  la  §  7,  x.  10.  §  2.) 

From  Adrastus  the  female  patronymic  Adrastine 
was  formed.     (Hom.  IL  v.  412.)  [L.  S.] 

ADRASTUS  f  AJ^woTOf),  a  son  of  the  Phry- 
gian king  Gordius,  who  had  unintentionaUy  kiUed 
nis  brother,  and  was  in  consequence  expeUed  by 
his  &ther  aud  deprived  of  everything.  He  took 
refuge  as  a  suppliant  at  the  court  of  king  Croesus, 
who  purified  him  and  received  him  kindly.  After 
some  time  he  was  sent  out  as  guardian  of  Atys, 
the  son  of  Croesus,  who  was  to  deUver  the  coun- 
try from  a  wUd  boar  which  had  made  great  havoc 
aU  around.  Adrastus  had  the  misfortune  to  kiU 
prince  Atys,  while  he  was  aiming  at  the  wild 
beast.  Crottus  pardoned  the  unfortunate  man,  as 
he  saw  in  this  aoddent  the  wiU  of  the  gods  and 
the  frilfilment  of  a  prophecy ;  but  Adrastus  could 
not  endure  to  Uve  longer  and  kiUed  himself  on  the 
tomb  of  Atys.  (Herod,  i.  35— 46.)         [L.  S.] 

ADRASTUS  ('A^/Kurrof),  of  Aphrodimas,  a 
Peripatetic  phUosopher,  who  lived  in  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
the  arrangement  of  Aristotle^s  writings  and  his 
system  of  phUoaophy,  qaoted  by  SimpUcius  (Prat- 
fai,  in  vm,  Ub.  P^.%  and  by  AchiUes  Tatius 
(p.  82).  Some  commentaries  of  his  on  the  Timaeus 
of  Plato  are  also  quoted  by  Porphyry  (p.  270,  m 
Harmonica  Ptolemaei)^  and  a  treatise  on  the  Cate- 
gories of  Aristotle  by  Galen.  None  of  these  have 
come  down  to  us ;  but  a  work  on  Harmonics,  wcpl 
'Apftorucwr,  is  preserred,  in  MS.,  in  the  Vatican 
Library.  [B.  J.] 

ADRIA'NUS.     [Hadrianus.] 

ADRIA'NUS  CASpioi^s),  a  Greek  rhetoridan 
bom  at  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  who  flourished  under 
the  emperon  M.  Antoninus  and  Commodus.  He 
was  the  pupU  of  the  celebrated  Herodes  Atticus, 
and  obtuned  the  chair  of  phUosophy  at  Athens 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  master.  His  advance- 
ment does  not  seem  to  have  impaired  their  mutual 
regard ;  Herodes  declared  that  the  unfinished 
speeches  of  his  scholar  were  **  the  fragments  of  a 
colossus,**  and  Adrianus  showed  his  gratitude  by  a 
funeral  oration  which  he  pronounced  over  the  ashes 
of  his  master.  Among  a  people  who  rivaUed  one 
another  in  their  seal  to  do  him  honour,  Adrianus 
did  not  shew  much  of  the  discretion  of  a  phUoso- 
pher. His  fint  lecture  commenced  wiUi  the  modest 
encomium  on  himself  irdXw  ix  ^wixrif  ypdr^iaera^ 
whUe  in  the  magnificence  of  his  dress  and  equipage 
he  affected  the  style  of  the  hierophant  of  phUoso- 
phy. A  story  may  be  seen  in  PhUostratus  of  his 
trial  and  acquittal  for  the  murder  of  a  begging 
sophist  who  had  insulted  him :  Adrianus  had  re- 
torted by  styling  such  insults  Hi^fun-a  ir^pcwv,  but 
his  pupils  were  not  content   with   weapons   of 
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ridicule.  The  visit  of  M. 'Antoninus  to  Athens 
mode  him  acquainted  with  Adrianus,  whom  he 
invited  to  Rome  and  honoured  with  his  friendship : 
the  emperor  even  condescended  to  set  the  thesis  of 
a  dechunation  for  him.  After  the  death  of  Anto- 
ninus he  became  the  private  secretary  of  Commodus. 
His  death  took  place  at  Rome  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  age,  not  kter  than  a.  d.  192,  if  it  be  true 
that  Commodus  (who  was  assassinated  at  the  end 
of  this  year)  sent  him  a  letter  on  his  death-bed, 
which  he  is  represented  as  kissing  with  devout 
earnestness  in  Ids  last  moments.  (Philostr.  VU, 
Adrian. ;  Suidas,  «.  v,  *A8pMwtfs.)  Of  the  woriu 
attributed  to  him  by  Suidas  three  dedamations 
only  are  extant  These  have  been  edited  by  Leo 
AUatius  in  the  Ercerpta  Varia  Graeoorum  So- 
pkutarum  ac  Rhdoricorum^  Romae,  1641,  and  by 
Wahs  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Rhetorts  Oraecij 
1832.  [B.J.] 

ADRIA'NUS  ('ASfMoi^s),  a  Greek  poet,  who 
wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  history  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  whioi  was  called  *AXfl|ay8pidb.  Of  this 
poem  the  seventh  book  is  mentioned  (Steph.  Byx. 
8.  V,  l4ptta)y  but  we  possess  only  a  fragment  con- 
sisting of  one  line.  (Steph.  Byz.  $,  o.  Aarpaiet.) 
Suidas  («.  V.  *K^^mif6s)  mentions  among  other 
poems  of  Arrianus  one  called  'AAf^arSfMdb,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  woric  of 
Adrianus,  which  he  by  mistake  attributes  to  his 
Arrianus.  (Meineke,  in  the  AbhamdL  der  BtrUn, 
AkademiA,  1832,  p.  124.)  [L.  S.] 

ADRIA'NUS  (*Aipta»6s)  flourished,  according 
to  Archbishop  Usher,  a.  d.  433.  There  is  extant 
of  his,  in  Greek,  Jtagoge  Sacrantm  LUeraruntj  re- 
commended by  Photiua  (No. 2)  to  beginners,  edited 
by  Dav.  Hoeschel,  4to.  Aug.  Vindel.  1602,  and 
among  the  OriUci  Souri,  fo\.  Lend.  1660.  [A.J.C.] 

ADU'SIUS  (*A8o^ios),  according  to  the  account 
of  Xenophon  in  the  Cyropaedeia,  was  soit  by 
Cyrus  with  an  army  into  Caria,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  feuds  which  existed  in  the  country.  He  after- 
wards assisted  Hystaspes  in  subduing  Phrygia, 
and  was  made  satrap  of  Caria,  as  the  inhabitants 
had  requested,  (vii.  4.  §  1,  &C.,  viiL  6.  §  7.) 

AEA.     [Gaka.] 

AEA,  a  huntress  who  was  metamorphosed  by 
the  gods  into  the  &bulous  island  bearing  the  same 
name,  in  order  to  rescue  her  from  the  pursuit 
of  Phasis,  the  river-god.  (VaL  ilacc.  i.  742,  v. 
426.)  [L.  S,] 

AE'ACES(Ai«wn7y)-  1-  The  fether  of  Syloson 
and  Polycrates.  (Herod.  iiL  39,  139,  vi.  13.) 

2.  The  son  of  Syloson,  and  the  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  was  tyrant  of  Samos,  but  was  deprived 
of  his  tyranny  by  Aristagoras,  when  the  lonians 
revolted  from  the  Persians,  b.  a  500.  He  then 
fled  to  the  Persians,  and  induced  the  Samians  to 
abandon  the  other  lonians  in  the  sea-fight  between 
the  Persians  and  lonians.  After  this  battle,  in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated,  he  was  restored  to 
the  tyranny  of  Samos  by  the  Posians,  b.  c.  494. 
(Herod,  iv.  138,  ri.  13,  14,  26.) 

AEA'CIDES  (A2fluc(5nf),  a  patronymic  firom 
Aeacus,  and  given  to  various  of  his  descendants, 
as  Peleus  (Ov.  Met.  xi.  227,  ftc,  xii.  365;  Hom. 
//.  xvi  15),  Telamon  (Ov.  MeL  viii.  4 ;  ApoUon. 
L  1330),  Phocus  (Ov.  Met.  vii.  668,  798),  the 
sons  of  Aeacus ;  Achilles,  the  grandson  of  Aeacus 
(Horn.  //.  xi.  805;  Yirg.  Am.  i.  99);  and 
Pyrrhus,  the  gieat-gnndson  of  Aeacus.  (Virg. 
Aen.  iiL  296.)  [L.  &] 
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AEACIDES  (Akuttifis)^  the  son  of  Aiymbas, 
king  of  Epirus,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  his  cousin  Alexander,  who  was  slain  in 
Italy.  (Liv.  viiL  24.)  Aeacides  married  Phthia, 
the  daughter  of  Menon  of  Pharaalus,  by  whom  he 
had  Uie  celebrated  Pynhus  and  two  daughters, 
Deidameia  and  Troias.  In  B.C.  317  he  asaisted 
Polysperchon  in  restoring  Olympias  and  the  young 
Alexander,  who  was  then  only  five  years  (rid,  to 
Macedonia.  In  the  following  year  he  "^"-K^  to 
the  assistance  of  Olympiaa,  who  was  hoid  pleased 
by  Cassander ;  but  iie  Epirots  disliked  the  service, 
rose  against  Aeacides,  and  drove  him  from  the 
kingdom.  Pyrrhus,  who  was  then  only  two 
years  old,  was  with  difficulty  saved  from  destnio- 
tion  by  some  fiuthfhl  servants.  But  beocnning  tired 
of  the  Macedonian  rule,  the  Epirots  recalled  Aea- 
cides in  B.  c.  813 ;  Casnnder  immediately  sent  an 
army  against  him  under  Philip,  who  conquered 
him  the  same  ^ear  in  two  battles,  in  the  last  of 
which  he  was  killed.  (Pans.  L  11 ;  Diod.  xiz.  11, 
36,  74 ;  Pint  Pyrrk  I  2.) 

AE'ACUS  (Atcucof ),  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Aegnia, 
a  daughter  of  the  river^god  Asopus.  He  was  bom 
in  Uie  ishind  of  Oenone  or  Oenopia,  whither 
Angina  had  been  carried  by  Zeus  to  secure  her 
from  the  anger  of  her  parents,  and  whence  this 
island  was  afterwards  called  Aegina.  (ApoUod. 
iii.  12.  §  6;  Hy^  Fab.  52 ;  Paus.  iL  29.  § 
2;  comp.  Nonn.  Dionys.  vL  212;  Ov.  MeL  vi. 
113,  vii.  472,  &c)  According  to  some  ac- 
counts Aeacus  was  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Euiopa. 
Some  traditions  related  that  at  the  time  when 
Aeacus  was  bom,  Aegina  was  not  yet  inhabited, 
and  that  Zeus  changed  the  ants  {fi6pfniK€s) 
of  the  ishmd  into  men  (Myrmidones)  over  whom 
Aeacus  ruled,  or  that  he  made  men  grow  up  out 
of  the  earth.  (Hes.  Fragm.  67,  ed.Gj>ttling ;  Apol- 
lod.  iii  12.  §  6;  Paus.  I  c)  Ovid  {MeL  vii  520; 
comp.  Hygin.  Fab,  52 ;  Strab.  viii  p.  375),  on  the 
other  hand,  supposes  that  the  island  was  not  unin- 
habited at  the  timeof  tiie  birth  of  Aeacus,  and  states 
that,  in  the  reign  of  Aeacus,  Hera,  jealous  of 
Aegina,  ravaged  the  island  bearing  the  name  of  the 
latter  by  sending  a  plague  or  a  fearful  dngon  into 
it,  by  which  nearly  all  its  inhabitants  were  carried 
o£^  and  that  Zeus  restored  the  population  by 
changing  the  ants  into  men.  These  legends,  as 
MuUer  justly  remarks  (AegmUiea\  are  nothing 
but  a  mythical  account  o^  the  colonisation  di 
A^jna,  which  seems  to  have  been  originally  in- 
habited by  Pekugians,  and  afterwards  received 
colonists  frtnn  Phthiotis,  the  seat  of  the  Myrmi- 
dones, and  fi*om  Phlius  on  the  Asopus.  Aeacus 
while  he  reigned  in  A^ina  was  renowned  in  all 
Greece  for  his  justice  and  piety,  and  was  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  settle  dilutes  not  only 
among  men,  but  even  among  the  gods  themselves. 
(Pind.  I$th.  viii  48,  &c. ;  Paus.  i  39.  §  5.)  He 
was  such  a  fiivourite  with  the  latter,  that,  when 
Greece  was  visited  by  a  drought  in  consequence  of 
a'  murder  which  had  been  committed  (Diod.  ir. 
60,  61 ;  ApoUod.  iii  12.  §  6^  the  oiade  of  Delphi 
declared  tlmt  tiie  calamity  would  not  cease  unless 
Aeacus  prayed  to  the  gods  that  it  might ;  which 
he  accoidingly  did,  and  it  ceased  in  consequence. 
Aeacus  himself  shewed  his  gratitude  by  erecting  a 
temple  to  Zeus  Panhellenius  on  mount  Panhel- 
lenion  (Paus.  ii  30.  §  4),  and  the  Aeginetans 
afterwards  built  a  sanctuary  in  their  island  called 
Aeaoeum,  which  was  a  square  place  endoaed  by 
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vtlift  of  vhite  ntMe.     Aeacus  was  believed  in 
bts  tioKs  to  be  buried  under  the  altar  in  this 
mend  cdcIosiiic.  (Paua.  iL  29.  §  6.)   A  legend  pre- 
■md  in  Pindar  {OL  TiiL  39,  &c)  relates  that 
ApoQo  and  Poseidon  took  Aeacus  as  their  assistant 
io  bulding  the  walls  of  Troy.     When  the  work 
WW  conpleted,  three  dragons  rushed  against  the 
wan,  and  while  the  two  of  them  which  attacked 
tkae  pacts  of  the  wall  bnilt  by  the  gods  fell  down 
dni,  the  third  forced  ita  way  into  the  city  through 
tk  part  built  by  Aeacus.    Hereupon  Apollo  pro- 
fheaed  that  Troy  would  M  through  the  hands  of 
the  Acaddk    Aeacus  was  also  believed  by  the 
AifiaHaM  to  have  surrounded  their  island  with 
laglbdifi  to  protect  it  against  pirates.  (Pans.  ii.  29. 
§  5.)   Sereial  other  ii^idents  connected  with  the 
Msy  of  Aeacus  are  mentioned  by  Ovid.  (Metvii. 
5I6,&&,  iz.  435,  &C.)    By  Endeis  Aeacus  had 
tvo  iooa,  Tdamim  and  Peleus,  and  by  Psamathe 
1 80O,  Phocus,  whom  he   preferred  to  the  two 
«den,  who  coatiiTed  to  kill  Phocus  during  a 
eotest,  and  then  fled  from  their  native  island. 
[Pbleto  ;  Tklamon.]    After  his  death  Aeacus 
becne  one  of  the  three  judges  in  Hades  (Ov. 
Md.  xiil  25 ;  Hor.  Ccanm,  ii.  13. 22),  and  accord- 
isf  to  Plato  (Gory,  pi  523  ;  compare  Apolog,  p. 
4) ;  Xaooat  Eoagf,  5)  e^edaUy  for  the  shades  of 
Eaifpean&    In  works  <^  art  be  was  represented 
Ittdng  a  sceptre  and  the  keys  of  Hades.  (Apollod. 
ii.  12.  §  6;  Pind.  Ittkm.  viiL  47,  &c)    Aeacus 
Ittd  wiffBaTifs  both  at  Athens  and  m  Aegina 
(Fhs.  iL  29.  §  6 ;  Heiych.  a.  v,;  SchoL  ad  Find, 
Sm.  ziiL  155),  and  the  Aeginetans  regarded 
kia  as  the  tntdaiy  deity  of  their  isbmd.   (Pind. 
A'«.  fiii  22.)  [L.  S.] 

A£A£A  {AUda),  1.  A  surname  of  Medeia, 
iaand  from  Aea,  the  country  where  her  fether 
Aeetesnded.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  iii  1135.) 

2.  A  Bomame  of  Circe,  the  sister  of  Aeetes. 
(H<n.  OdL  ix.  32 ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  iv.  559  ;  Virg. 
-Atm,  m.  386.)  Her  son  Telegonus  is  likewise 
■otioBed  with  this  inmamf..  (Acaeiu,  Propert. 
i».21§42.) 

3.  A  aumame  of  Calypso,  who  was  believed  to 
lave  JBlabited  a  small  i^and  of  the  name  of  Aeaea 
ii  the  stiaits  between  Italy  and  Sicily.  (Pomp. 
Hds,  IL  7;  ProperL  iii  10.  31.)         [L.  S.] 

AfiA'NTID£S  (AiorriSur).  1.  The  tyrant  of 
lMi|«acns,  to  whom  Hippias  gave  his  daughter 
•madioe  in  marriage.  (Thuc.  vi.  59.) 

^  A  tragic  poet  of  Alexandria,  mentioned  as 
^  of  the  Sevan  poets  who  formed  the  Tragic 
Pkiad.  He  Uved  in  the  time  of  the  second  Ptolemy. 
(Schol  ai  Uepha^L  pu  32,  93,  ed.  Paw.^ 

AEBUTIA  GENS,  contained  two  femiUes  the 
■■MS  of  which  are  Carus  and  Elva.  The  for- 
■tf  was  plebeian,  the  bitter  patrician ;  but  the 
Sas  was  originally  patrician.  Cbmtcea  does  not 
to  have  been  a  femily-name,  but  only  a  sur- 
gnrcB  to  Postumns  Aebntius  Elva,  who  was 
in  &  c.  442.  This  gens  was  dii^nguished 
ttlht  cariy  ages,  bat  from  the  time  of  the  above- 
yw^iwMd  Aebutins  Elva,  no  patrician  member  of 
•  hdd  any  comle  office  till  the  praetor^p  of  M. 
MttiasEhainaaire. 

Hm doobtfnl  to  which  of  the  fiunily  P.  Aebntius 
"Hpd,  who  disclosed  to  the  consul  the  existence 
«f|W  Bacchanalia  at  Rome,  and  was  rewarded  by 
■•  wiatii  IB  consequence,  b.  a  186.  (Liv.  zxzix. 
•.11,19.)        ^ 

A£DE^IA(Adc<r(a)ya  female  philosopher  of  the 
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new  Platonic  school,  Ujred  in  the  fifth  century  after 
Christ  at  Alexandria.  She  was  a  relation  of  Syria- 
nus  and  the  wife  of  Hermeiaa,  and  was  equally 
celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  her  virtues.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband,  she  devoted  herself  to 
relieving  the  wants  of  the  distressed  and  the  edu- 
cation of  her  children.  She  accompanied  the  bitter 
to  Athens,  where  they  went  to  study  philosophy, 
and  was  received  with  great  distinction  by  all  the 
philosophers  there,  and  especially  by  Produs,  to 
whom  she  had  be^  betrothed  by  Syrianus,  when  * 
she  was  quite  young.  She  lived  to  a  considerable 
age,  and  her  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by 
Damasdua,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  in  hexa- 
meter venes.  The  names  of  her  sons  were  Am- 
monius  and  Heliodorus.  (Suidas,  s.  v. ;  Damascius, 
op.  PhoL  cod.  242,  p.  341,  b.  ed.  Bekker.) 

AEDE'SIUS  (AlS^o-tos),  a  Cappadodan,  called 
a  Platonic  or  perhaps  more  correctly  an  Eclectic 
philosopher,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  the 
friend  and  most  distinguished  disciple  of  lamblichus. 
After  the  death  of  his  master  the  school  of  Syria 
was  dispersed,  and  Aedesius  fearing  the  real  or 
fended  hostility  of  the  Christian  emperor  Constan- 
tino to  philosophy,  took  refuge  in  divination.  An 
otade  in  hexameter  verse  represented  a  pastoral 
life  as  his  only  retreat,  but  his  disdples,  perhaps 
calming  his  fears  by  a  meti^horical  interjwetation, 
compeUed  him  to  resume  his  instructions.  He 
settled  at  Pergamua,  where  he  numbered  among 
his  pupils  the  emperor  Julian.  After  the  accession 
of  &e  latter  to  the  imperial  purple  he  invited 
Aedesius  to  continue  his  instructions,  but  the  de- 
clining strength  of  the  sage  being  unequal  to  the 
task,  two  of  his  most  lear^  disciples,  Chrysanthes 
and  Eusebius,  were  by  his  own  desire  appointed  to 
supply  his  place.  (Eunap.  Vit,  Atdes,)    [B.  J.] 

AEDON  (*Kifi<iv),  1.  A  daughter  of  Panda- 
reus  of  Ephesus.  According  to  Homer  (Od,  xix. 
517,  &C.)  she  was  the  wife  of  Zethus,  king  of 
Thebes,  and  the  mother  of  Itylus.  Envious  of 
Niobe,  the  wife  of  her  brother  Amphion,  who  had 
six  sons  and  six  daughters,  she  formed  the  phm  of 
killing  the  eldest  of  Niobe^s  sons,  but  by  mistake 
slew  her  own  son  Itylus.  Zeus  relieved  her  grief 
by  changing  her  into  a  nightingale,  whose  melan- 
choly tunes  are  represented  by  the  poet  as  Aedon^s 
lamentations  about  her  child.  (Compare  Phere- 
cydes,  Fragm,  p.  138,  ed.  Sturz  ;  Apollod.  iiL 
5.  §  5.)  Accordmg  to  a  later  tradition  preserved 
in  Antoninus  Liberalis  (c.  11),  Aedon  was  the 
wife  of  Polytechnus,  an  artist  of  Colophon,  and 
boasted  that  she  lived  more  happily  with  him  than 
Hera  with  Zeus.  Hera  to  revenge  herself  ordered 
Eris  to  induce  Aedon  to  enter  upon  a  contest  with 
her  husband.  Polytechnus  was  then  making  a 
chair,  and  Aedou  a  piece  of  embroidery,  and  they 
agreed  that  whoever  should  finish  the  work  first 
should  recdve  from  the  other  a  female  slave  as  the 
prize.  When  Aedon  had  conquered  her  husband, 
he  went  to  her  fether,  and  pretending  that  his 
wife  wished  to  see  her  sister  Chelidonis,  he  took 
her  with  him.  On  his  way  home  he  ravished  her, 
dressed  her  in  skivers  attire,  enjoined  her  to  observe 
the  strictest  silence,  and  gave  her  to  his  wife  as 
the  promised  prise.  After  some  time  Chelidonis, 
believing  herself  unobserved,  lamented  her  own 
fete,  but  she  was  overiieard  by  Aedon,  and  the 
two  sbters  conspired  against  Polytechnus  and 
killed  his  son  Itys,  whom  they  pkioed  before  him 
in  a  dish.     Aedon   fled  with  Chelidonis  to  her 
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fiither,  who,  when  Polytechnus  came  in  pursuit  of 
Iiis  wife,  had  him  bound,  smeared  with  honey, 
and  thus  exposed  him  to  the  insects.  Aedon  now 
took  pity  upon  the  sufferings  of  her  husband,  and 
when  her  relations  were  on  the  point  of  killing  her 
for  this  weakness,  Zeus  changed  Polytechnus  into 
a  pelican,  the  brother  of  Aedon  into  a  whoop,  her 
&ther  into  a  sea-eagle,  CheUdonis  into  a  swallow, 
and  Aedon  herself  into  a  nightingale.  This  my  thus 
seems  to  have  originated  in  mere  etymologies,  and 
is  of  the  same  class  as  that  about  Philomele  and 
Procne.  [L.  S.] 

AEETES  or  AEE'TA  (Aiifnjj),  a  son  of 
Helios  and  Perseis.  (ApoUod.  L  9.  §  1 ;  Hes.  Theog, 
957.)  According  to  others  his  mother's  name  was 
Persa  (Hygin.  Praef,  p.  14,  ed.  Staveren),  or 
Antiope.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  01,  xiiL  52.)  He  was 
a  brother  of  Circe,  Pasiphae,  and  Perses.  (Hygin. 
L  c, ;  Apollod.  /.  c  ;  Horn.  Od.  x.  136,  &c. ;  Cic. 
de  Nat.  Deor,  iii.  19.)  He  was  married  to  Idyia, 
a  daughter  of  Oceanus,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters,  Medeia  and  Chalciope,  and  one  son, 
Absyrtus  (Hesiod.  Theog,  960.;  Apollod.  i.  9,23.). 
He  was  king  of  Colchis  at  the  time  when  Phrixus 
brought  thither  the  golden  fleece.  At  one  time  he 
was  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  his  brother 
Perses,  but  was  restored  by  his  daughter  Medeia. 
(Apollod.  i.  9.  §  28.)  Compare  Absyrtus,  Ar- 
tiONAUTAK,  Jason,  and  Medbia.  [L.  S.] 

AEE'TIS,  AEE^IAS,  and  AEETI'NE,  are 
patronymic  forms  from  Aeetes,  and  are  used  by 
Roman  poets  to  designate  his  daughter  Medeia. 
(Ov.  Met.  vu.  9,  296,  Heroid.  ri.  103  ;  Val.  Place 
viii.  233.)  [L.  S.] 

AEOA  (^711)9  according  to  Hyginus  {Poet. 
^s^.  ii.  13)  a  daughter  of  Olenus,  who  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Hephaestus.  Aega  and  her  sister 
Helice  nursed  the  in&nt  Zeus  in  Crete,  and  the 
former  was  afterwards  changed  by  the  god  into 
the  constellation  called  Capella.  According  to 
other  traditions  mentioned  by  Hyginus,  Aega  was 
a  daughter  of  Melisseus,  king  of  Crete,  and  was 
chosen  to  suckle  the  in&nt  2^eus  ;  but  as  she  was 
found  unable  to  do  it,  the  service  was  performed 
by  the  goat  Amalthea.  According  to  others,  again, 
Aega  was  a  daughter  of  Helios  and  of  such  dazzling 
brightness,  that  the  Titans  in  their  attack  upon 
Olympus  became  frightened  and  requested  their 
mother  Gaea  to  conc^  her  in  the  earth.  She  was 
accordingly  confined  in  a  cave  in  Crete,  where  she 
became  the  nurse  of  Zeus.  In  the  fight  with  the 
Titans  Zeus  was  commanded  by  an  oracle  to  cover 
himself  with  her  skin  (aegis).  He  obeyed  the 
command  and  raised  Aega  among  the  stars. 
Similar,  though  somewhat  diflerent  accounts,  were 
given  by  Eucmerus  and  others.  (Eratosth.  CaUui, 
13 ;  Antonin.  Lib.  36  ;  Lactant.  bistit.  i.  22.  §  19.) 
It  is  dear  that  in  some  of  these  stories  Aegia 
is  regarded  as  a  nymph,  and  in  others  as  a  goat, 
though  the  two  ideas  are  not  kept  clearly  distinct 
from  each  other.  Her  name  is  either  connected 
with  afi^,  which  signifies  a  goat,  or  with  ^,  a  gale  of 
wind ;  and  this  circumstance  has  led  some  critics  to 
consider  the  myth  about  her  as  made  up  of  two 
distinct  ones,  one  being  of  anlwtronomical  nature 
and  derived  from  the  constellation  Capella,  the  rise 
of  which  brings  storms  and  tempests  (Arat.  Phaen. 
150),  and  the  other  referring  to  the  goat  which 
was  believed  to  have  suckled  the  infiint  Zeus  in 
Crete.  (Compare  Buttmann  in  Idrler**  Ursprung 
und  Bedeutung  der  Stemnamen^  p.  309  ;  BotUgcr, 
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Ainalfftea,  i.  p.  16,  &c. ;  Crcuzer,  Symbol,  iv.  p. 
458.  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGAEON  (Aiyalow)^  a  son  of  Uranus  by 
Gaea.  Aegaeon  and  his  brothers  Oyges  and 
Cottus  are  known  under  Uie  name  of  the  Uranids 
(Hes.  Tlieog,  502,  &c),  and  are  described  as  huge 
monsters  with  a  hundred  arms  (^mtr^Txcipfs)  and 
fifty  heads.  (ApoUod.  L  1.  §  1 ;  Hes.  Theog.  14.9, 
&c.)  Most  writers  mention  the  third  Uranid 
under  the  name  of  Briareus  instead  of  Aesaeon, 
which  is  explained  in  a  passage  of  Homer  (//.  I 
.403,  &c ),  who  says  that  men  called  him  Aegaeon, 
but  the  gods  Briareus.  On  one  occasion  when  the 
Olympian  gods  were  about  to  put  Zeus  in  chains, 
Thetis  called  in  the  assistance  of  Aegaeon,  who 
compelled  the  gods  to  desist  frtnn  their  intention. 

SHom.  //.  L  398,  &c.)  According  to  Hesiod 
Theog.  154,  &c  617,  &c),  Aegaeon  and  his 
brothers  were  hated  by  Uranus  from  the  time  of 
their  birth,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were 
concealed  in  the  depth  of  the  earth,  where  they 
remained  until  the  Titans  began  their  war  against 
Zeus.  On  the  advice  of  Gaea  Zeus  delivered  the 
Uranids  from  their  prison,  tluit  they  might  assist 
him.  The  hundred-armed  giants  conquered  the 
Titans  by  hurling  at  them  three  hundred  rocks  at 
once,  and  secured  the  victory  to  Zeus,  who  thmst 
the  Titans  into  Tartarus  and  placed  the  Hecaton- 
cheires  at  its  gates,  or,  according  to  others,  in  the 
depth  of  the  ocean  to  guard  them.  (H<ml  Theog. 
617,  &C.  815,  &c.)  According  to  a  l^end  in 
Pausanias  (ii.  1.  §  6,  iL  4.  §  7),  Briareus  was  chosen 
as  arbitrator  in  ^e  dispute  between  Poseidcm  and 
Helios,  and  adjudged  the  Isthmus  to  the  former 
and  the  Acrocorinthus  to  the  latter.  The  Scholiast 
on  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  1165)  represents  Ae- 
gaeon as  a  son  of  Gaea  and  Pontus  and  as  living 
as  a  marine  god  in  the  Aegean  sea.  Ovid  {MtL 
iL  10)  and  Philostmtus  (  VU.  ApoUtm.  iv.  6)  like- 
wise regard  him  as  a  marine  god,  while  Virgil 
{Aen.  X.  565)  reckons  him  among  the  giants 
who  stormed  Olympus^  and  Callimachus  (Hymn, 
in  Del.  14 !,&&),  regarding  him  in  the  same  Vl^U 
places  him  under  mount  Aetna.  The  Scholiast  on 
Theocritus  {IdgU.  L  65)  calls  Briareus  one  of  die 
Cyclops.  The  opinion  which  r^ards  A^iaeon  and 
his  brothers  as  only  personifications  of  the  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  nature,  such  as  are  manifested 
in  the  violent  commotions  of  the  earth,  as  eartb- 
qtuikes,  volcanic  eruptions  and  the  like,  seems  to 
explain  best  the  various  accounts  about  them.  [L.S.] 

AEGAEUS  (Aiycubs),  a  surname  of  Posei- 
don, derived  from  the  town  of  Aegae  in  Eoboea, 
near  which  he  had  a  magnificent  temple  upon  a 
hill.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  405  ;  Yiig.  Aen.  iii.  74,  where 
Servins  erroneously  derives  the  name  from  the 
Aegean  sea.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGEIDES  (AlyttSris)^  a  patronymic  from 
Aegeus,  and  especially  used  to  designate  Theaena. 
(Hom.  IL  i.  265;  Ov.  Heroid.  iv.  59,  ii.  67  ; 
compare  Asobus.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGE'RIA  or  EGE'RIA,  one  of  the  Camenae 
in  Roman  mythology,  from  whom,  according  to 
tike  legends  of  early  Roman  story.  Noma  received 
his  instructions  respecting  the  forms  of  worship 
which  he  introduced.  (Liv.  i.  19;  VaL  Max.  L  2. 
§  1.)  The  grove  in  which  the  king  had  his  in- 
terviews with  the  goddess,  and  in  which  a  well 
joshed  forth  from  a  dark  rocess,  was  dedicated  by 
him  to  the  Camenae.  (Liv  i.  21.)  The  Roman 
Icgenda,  however,  point  oat  two  distinct  places 
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lacied  to  Aegeria,  one  near  Arida  (Viig.  Aen,  viL 
761,  At;  Ovid,  FaaL  iii.  263,  &a;  Strab.  t. 
p.  23d;  Phtt  Nmwu  4;  Lactant.  i.  22.  §  1),  and 
the  other  near  the  dtj  of  Rome  at  the  Porta 
Capena,  in  the  TalJey  now  called  Caparella,  where 
the  aoed  shield  had  &llen  from  heaven,  and 
vfatfe  Noma  was  likewise  believed  to  have  had 
tatenriewt  with  his  beloved  Camena.  (Plat.  Nwm, 
13;  Jav.  iiL  12.)  Ovid  (Met  zv.  431,  &c. ; 
empare  Stnh.  /.  e.)  relates  that,  after  the  death 
of  Noma,  Aegena  fled  into  the  shady  grove  in  the 
vale  ti  Arida,  and  there  disturbed  bv  her  lamen- 
tstioM  the  wudiip  of  Diana  which  had  been 
bnoght  thither  from  Taoris  by  Orestes,  or,  ac- 
mdog  to  others,  by  Hippolytna.  Viiigil  {Aem, 
Til  761)  makes  Ilippolytns  and  Aegeria  the 
parents  of  Viriniis,  who  was  undoubtedly  a  naUve 
Italitn  hero.  This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
iBitaocn  of  the  manner  in  which  the  worship  of  a 
Onek  divinity  or  hero  was  engrafted  upon  and 
ooofaii^  with  a  purdy  Italian  worship.  Aegeria 
w  regarded  as  a  prophetic  divinity,  and  also  as 
tke  girer  of  life,  whence  she  was  invoked  by 
pRgnant  women.  (Festns,  «.  v.  Egeriae;  compare 
Wagner,  GjmmeMtatio  de  Egtriae  fimie  et  speev 
Aiiyw  mCa,  Marburg,  1824  ;  Hartung,  Die  Rdig. 
^  Romer^  n.  p.  203,  &c  and  213,  &c)      [L.  &] 

AEOESTUa     [Acxffrms.] 

AEGEUS  (Afyc^).  1.  According  to  some 
aocomts  a  ion  of  Pan&on  II.  king  of  Athens,  and 
«f  Pylis,  while  others  call  him  a  son  of  Scyrins  or 
Pbemoi,  and  state  that  he  was  only  an  adopted 
HO  of  PandiinL  (Pans,  i  5.  §  3,  &c ;  SchoL  ad 
^|npir.494;  ApoUod.  iiL  15.  §  5.)  Pandion 
W  been  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  the 
liletiemds,  but  Aegeus  in  conjunction  with  his 
kothen,  Pallas,  Nysus,  and  Lycus  restored  him, 
ad  Aegens  being  the  eldest  c^  the  brothers  imo- 
eeded  Pkndion.  Aegens  first  married  Meta,  a 
<Inii)tta  of  Hoples,  and  then  Chakiope,  the 
^ugbter  of  Rhexenor,  neither  of  whom  bore  him 
uj  children.  (ApoUod.  iii.  15.  §6,&c.)  He  ascrib- 
ed tkii  misfbttune  to  the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  and 
is  wder  to  canctiiate  h^*  introduced  her  worship 
<t  Athens.  (Ptas.  L  14.  §  6.)  Afterwards  he  begot 
TWaeos  by  Aethra  at  Troezen.  (Pint  The$,  3; 
Apolbd.  iiL  15.  5  7  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  37.)  When 
TWseas  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  and  was  in- 
&r«cd  of  his  descent,  he  went  to  Athens  and  de- 
bated the  fifty  sons  of  his  uncle  PaUas,  who 
(^ioisg  the  kingly  dignity  of  Athens,  had  made 
var  ipoQ  Aegens  and  deposed  him,  and  also* 
*i>bed  to  exclude  Theseus  from  the  succession. 
(I^  Tiet,  13.)  Aegeus  was  restored,  but  died 
■MQ  afkec  His  death  is  related  in  the  following 
■•wer :  When  Thesens  went  to  Crete  to  deliver 
Athens  from  the  tribute  it  had  to  pay  to  Minos, 
W  pnaiaed  his  fisther  that  on  his  return  he  would 
^<'i*t  vhite  mils  as  a  signal  of  his  safety.  On  his 
*Pin«eh  to  the  coast  of  Attica  he  forgot  his 
W^^tj  and  his  father,  who  was  watching  on  a 
'^  « the  iinioait,  on  perceiving  the  bkck  sail, 
tbfloght  that  his  son  had  perished  and  threw  him- 
■df  iato  the  sea,  which  aocordinff  to  some  tradi- 
^^  Rceived  fimn  this  event  &e  name  of  the 
•^«^wi  sea.  (Phtt.  The$,  22;  Diod.  iv.  61; 
^o».  L  22.  8  5 ;  Hygin.  Foft.  43;  Serv.  arf  ^«i,  iiL 
'^•)  Mcdda,  who  was  believed  to  have  spent 
**K  tioK  at  Athens  on  her  return  from  Corinth 
te  Cofekii,  is  and  to  have  become  mother  of  a  son, 
^''^  Vr  Aegena.   (ApoUod.  L  9.  §  28  ;  Hygin. 
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Fab,  26.)  Aegeus  was  one  of  the  eponymic 
heroes  of  Attica  ;  and  one  of  the  Attic  tribes 
(Aegeis)  derived  its  name  from  him.  (Pans.  L  5. 
§  2.)  His  grave,  called  the  heroum  of  Aegeus,  was 
believed  ta  be  at  Athens  (Pans.  L  22.  §  5),  and 
Pausanias  mentions  two  statues  of  him,  one  at 
Athens  and  the  other  at  Delphi,  the  btter  of  which 
had  been  nude  of  the  tithes  of  the  booty  taken 
by  the  Athenians  at  Marathon.  (Pans.  L  5.  §  2, 
X.  lO.fl.) 

2.  The  eponymic  hero  of  the  phyle  called|the 
Aegeidae  at  Sporta,  was  a  son  of  Oeolycus,  and 
grandson  of  Theras,  the  founder  of  the  colony  in 
Thera.  (Herod,  iv.  149.)  All  the  Aegeids  were 
believed  to  be  Cadmeans,  who  formed  a  settlement 
at  Sparta  previous  to  the  Dorian  conquest.  There 
is  only  this  difierenoe  in  the  accounts,  that,  ac- 
cording to  some,  Aegeus  was  the  leader  of  the 
Cadmean  colonists  at  Sporta,  while,  according  to 
Herodotus,  they  receivf^  their  name  of  Aegeids 
from  the  later  Aegeus,  the  son  of  Oeolycus.  (Pind. 
f^  V.  101 ;  I$tk  viL  18,  &c.,  with  the  SchoL) 
There  was  at  Sparta  a  heroum  of  Aegeus.  (Paus. 
iiL  15.  §  6 ;  compare  iv.  7.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGI'ALE  or  AEGIALEIA  {MydKn  or 
AiYidXfia),  a  daughter  of  Adrastus  and  Am- 
phithea,  or  of  Aegialeus  the  son  of  Adrastus, 
whence  she  bears  the  surname  of  Adrastine.  (Hom. 
//.  V.  412 ;  ApoUod.  i.  8.  §  6,  9.  §  13.)  She  was 
married  to  Diomedes,  who,  on  his  return  from 
Troy,  found  her  living  in  adultery  with  C<nnetes. 
(Eustath,  adlLr.  n.  566.)  The  hero  attributed 
this  misfortune  to  the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  whom 
he  had  wounded  in  the  war  against  Troy,  but 
when  Aegiale  went  so  fiir  as  to  threaten  his  life, 
he  fled  to  Italy.  (SchoL  ad  Lyoophr,  610;  Ov. 
Met,  xiv.  476,  &c.)  According  to  Dictys  Cretensis 
(vL  2),  Aegiale,  like  Clytemnestra,  had  been 
seduced  to  ner  criminal  conduct  by  a  treacherous 
report,  that  Diomedes  was  returning  with  a  Trojan 
woman  who  lived  with  him  as  his  wife,  and  on  his 
arrival  at  Argos  Aegiale  expelled  him.  In  Ovid 
{Ibisy  349)  she  ia  described  as  the  type  of  a  bad 
wife.  [L  .S.] 

AEGI'ALEUS  (AfyioAtiJf).  1.  A  son  of 
Adrastus  and  Amphithea  or  Demoanassa.  (Apollod. 
i.  9.  §  13 ;  Hygin.  Fab,  71.)  He  was  the  only 
one  among  the  Epigones  that  fell  in  the  war 
against  Thebes.  (Apollod.  iiL  7.  §  3;  Pans.  ix.  5. §  7; 
compare  Adrastus.)  He  was  worshipped  as  a 
hero  at  Pegae  in  M^aris,  and  it  was  believed 
that  his  body  had  been  conveyed  thither  from 
Thebes  and  been  buried  there,  (raus.  L  44.  §  7.) 

2.  A  son  of  Inachus  and  the  Oceanid  Melia, 
firom  whom  the  part  of  Peloponnesus  after- 
wards called  Achaia  derived  its  name  of  Aegialeia. 
(Apollod.  iL  1*  $  1*)  According  to  a  Sicyonian 
tradition  he  was  an  autochthon,  brother  of  Phoro- 
neus  and  first  king  of  Sicyon,  to  whom  the 
foundation  of  the  town  of  Aegialeia  was  ascribed. 
(Paus.  ii.  5.  §  5,  viL  1.  §  1.) 

3.  A  son  of  Aeetes.    [Abstrtus.]     [L.  S.] 
AEGI'DIUS,  a  Roman  commander  in  Gaul 

under  Majorianus.  (a.  d.  457—461.)  After  the 
death  of  the  latter,  he  maintained  an  independent 
sovereignty  in  Gaul,  and  was  elected  by  the  Franks 
as  their  lung,  after  they  had  banished  Childeric. 
Four  years  alterwards,  Childeric  was  restored ;  but 
Aegidius  did  not  oppose  his  return,  and  be  retained 
his  influence  in  Gaid  till  his  death.  (Gregor.  Tu- 
ron.  iL  12.) 
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AEGIDU'CHOS  or  AEGI'OCHOS  {AlyacS- 
Xos  or  A^y(oxof),a  somame  of  Zeu&»  as  the  bearer 
of  the  AegiB  wiUi  which  he  strikes  terror  into  the 
impious  and  his  enemies.  (Horn.  IL  L  202,  iL  157) 
375,  &c  ;  Find.  lUh.  ir.  99  ;  Hygin.  Pod,  Adr.  il 
13.)  Others  derive  the  surname  from  a!^  and  <)x^, 
and  take  it  as  an  allusion  to  Zeus  being  fed  Irjr  a 
goat.  (Spanh.  ad  CkUlim.  hynn,  in  Jov.  49.)  [L.S.] 

AETGIMUS,  or  AEGI'MIUS  (AX71M01,  or 
Alylfuos),  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  Uie  Greek 
ph  wicians,  who  is  said  by  Galen  (De  Differ,  PuU. 
12,  iT.2.  11.  vol  viii.  pp.498,  716,752)  to 
have  been  the  first  person  who  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  pulse.  He  was  a  native  of  Velia  in  Lucania, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  lived  before  the  time  of 
Hippocrates,  that  is,  in  the  fifth  century  before 
Christ  His  woric  was  entitled  Ilipi  Ila^^i',  De 
Palpitatiombm^  (a  name  which  alone  sufficiently 
indicates  its  antiquity,)  and  is  not  now  in  exist- 
ence. Callimachns  (op.  Atke»,  xiv.  p.  643,  e.)  men- 
tions an  author  named  Aegimius,  who  wrote  a 
work  on  the  art  of  making  cheesecakes  (irAoicoMr- 
rowouKi¥  tr&yypanfM\  and  Pliny  mentions  a  per- 
son of  the  same  name  {H,  N.  vii.  49),  who  was 
said  to  have  lived  two  hundred  years ;  but  whether 
these  are  the  same  or  difierent  individuals  is  quite 
uncertain  [W.  A.  G.] 

AEGrMIUS  {Alytfuos^  the  mythical  ancestor 
of  the  Doric  race,  who  is  described  as  their  kiiq^ 
and  lawgiver  at  the  time  when  they  were  yet  in- 
habiting the  northern  parts  of  Thesealy.  (Pind. 
/y4.  i  124,  V.  96.)  When  involved  in  a  war 
with  the  Lapithae,  he  called  Heracles  to  his 
assistance,  and  promised  him  the  third  part  of  his 
territory,  if  he  delivered  him  of  his  enemies.  The 
Lapithae  were  conquered,  but  Heracles  did  not 
take  for  himself  the  territory  promised  to  him  by 
Aegimius,  and  left  it  in  trust  to  the  king  who  was 
to  preserve  it  for  the  sons  of  Heracles.  (ApoUod. 
it  7.  §  7;  Diod.  iv.  37.)  Aegimius  had  two  sons, 
Dymas  and  Pamphylus,  who  migrated  to  Pelopon- 
nesus and  were  regpuded  as  the  ancestors  of  two 
branches  of  the  Doric  race  (Dymanes  and  Pam- 
phylians),  while  the  third  branch  derived  its  name 
from  Hyllus  (Hylleans),  the  son  of  Herades,  who 
had  been  adopted  by  Aegimius.  (ApoUod.  ii  8. 
§  3  ;  SchoL  ad  Find,  Pyth,  i.  121.)  Respecting 
^e  connexion  between  Aegimius  and  Heracles, 
see  Muller,  Dor,  L  35,  &c. 

There  existed  in  antiquity  an  epic  poem  caUed 
**  Aegimius,*^  of  which  a  few  fragments  are  still 
extant,  and  which  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Hesiod 
and  sometimes  to  Cercops  of  Miletus.  ( Atiien.  xL 
pw  503;  Steph.  Bye  «.«.  *A6airrls,)  The  main 
subject  of  tlus  poem  appears  to  have  been  the  war 
of  Aegimius  and  Herades  against  the  Lapithae. 
(Groddeck,  BUbUoA.  der  alt.  Lit  und  Kunst,  ii  84, 
&c ;  MUller,  Dor,  L  33,  &&;  Welcker,  Der  Epiache 
Cjfduty  p.  266,  &C.  The  fragments  are  collected 
in  Duntser,  Die  Pragm,  d,  epitdL  Poes.  der 
Griech,  bis  xur  Zeii  Alexand.  p.  56,  &c)     [L.  S.] 

AEGl'NA.     [Akacub.] 

AEGINAEA  (Afyiya/a),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
under  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Sparta.  (Pans, 
iii.  14.  §  3.)  It  means  either  the  huntress  of  char 
mois  or  the  wielder  of  the  javelin  {alyoMia),  [L.  S.] 

AEGINE'TA,  a  modeller  (fidor)  mentioned 
by  Pliny.  (H,  M  xxxv.  11.  s.  40.)  Scholars  are 
now  pretty  well  agreed,  that  Winckebnann  was 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  word  Aeginetae  in 
the  passage  of  Pliny  denoted  merely  the  country 
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of  some  artist,  whose  real  name,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  was  not  given.  His  brother  Pasiu,  a 
paints  of  some  distincticm,  was  a  pupil  of  Erigo- 
nus,  who  had  been  colour-grinder  to  the  artist 
Nealces.  We  learn  from  Plutarch  {Arai,  13), 
that  Nealces  was  a  friend  of  Aratus  of  Sicyon, 
who  was  dected  praetor  of  tiie  Achaean  league 
B.  c.  243.  We  shall  not  be  iax  wrong  therefore  in 
assuming,  that  Aegineta  and  his  brother  flourish- 
ed about  01  cxL.  &  c.  220.  (K.  0.  Milller,  Arxi, 
der  Kwut,  p.  151.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AEGINETA    PAULUS.      [Paulus  Aboi- 

NBTA.] 

AEGI'OCHUS.  [Atoiduchus.] 
AFGIPAN  (Afyfiray),  that  is,  Goat-Pan,  was 
accorcUng  to  some  statements  a  being  distinct  from 
Pauy  while  othera  regard  him  as  identical  with 
Pan.  His  stoiy  ^pears  to  be  altogether  of  late 
origin.  Aocor£ng  to  Hyginus  (Fab.  155)  he  was 
the  son  of  Zeus  and  a  goat,  or  m  Zeus  and  A^ga, 
the  wife  of  Pan,  and  was  transferred  to  the 
stars.  (Hygin.  Poet  Adr,  iL  13.  §  28.)  Othen 
again  make  Aegipan  the  fether  of  Pan,  and  state 
that  he  as  well  as  his  son  was  represented  as  half 
goat  and  half  fish.  (Eratosth.  CaiasL  27.)  When 
Zeus  in  his  contest  with  the  Titans  was  deprived 
of  the  sinews  of  his  hands  and  feet,  Hermes  and 
Aegipan  secretly  restored  them  to  him  and  fitted 
them  in  their  proper  places.  (ApoUod.  i  6.  §  3 ; 
Hygin.  Pod,  Adr,  L  c)  Accordms  to  a  Roman 
tradition  mentioned  by  Plutarch  {ParxUleL  22), 
A^pan  had  sprung  from  the  incestuous  inter- 
course of  Valeria  of  Tusculum  and  her  fether 
Valerius,  and  was  considered  only  a  different  name 
for  Silvanus.  (Comp.  Pan,  and  Voss,  MytkoL 
Bri^y  i  p.  80,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

AEGISTHUS  (Al^i(r0os),  a  son  of  Thyestes 
who  unwittingly  begot  him  by  his  own  daJughter 
Pelopia.  Immediately  after  his  birth  he  was  ex- 
posed by  his  mother,  but  was  found  and  saved  by 
shepherds  and  suckled  by  a  goat,  whence  his  name 
Aegisthus  (from  otig  ;  Hygin.  Fab,  87, 88 ;  Aelian, 
V,  H,  xii.  42).  Sulnequently  he  was  searched  after 
and  found  by  Atreus,  the  brother  of  Thyestes,  who 
had  him  educated  as  his  own  diild,  so  that  every 
body  believed  Aegbthus  to  be  his  son.  In  the  night 
in  which  Pelopia  had  shared  the  bed  of  her  father, 
she  had  taken  from  him  his  sword  which  die 
afterwards  gave  to  Aegisthus.  This  sword  became 
the  means  by  which  the  incestuous  intercourse  be- 
tween her  and  her  fether  was  discovered,  where- 
>upon  she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  Atreoa  in  his 
enmity  towards  his  brother  sent  A^;isthas  to  kill 
him ;  but  the  sword  which  A^sthus  carried  was 
the  cause  of  the  recognition  between  Thyestes  and 
his  son,  and  the  latter  returned  and  dew  his  uncle 
Atreus,  while  he  was  offering  a  sacrifice  on  the 
sea-coast.  Aegisthus  and  his  fether  now  took 
possession  of  their  lawfiil  inheritance  from  which 
they  had  been  expelled  by  Atreus.  (Hygin.  L  c 
and  252.)  Homer  appears  to  know  nothing  of  all 
these  tragic  occurrences,  and  we  learn  frxun  him 
only  that,  after  the  death  of  Thyestes,  Aegisthus 
ruled  as  kbg  at  Mycenae  and  took  no  part  in  the 
Trojan  expwiition.  {Od,  iv.  518,  &c.)  While 
Agamemnon,  the  son  of  Atreus,  was  absent  on 
his  expedition  against  Troy,  Aegisthus  seduced 
Cly  temnestra,  the  wife  of  Agamemnon,  and  was  so 
wicked  as  to  ofier  up  thanks  to  the  gods  for  the 
success  with  which  his  criminal  exertions  were 
crowned.  (Horn.  Od,  iii.  2G3,  &c.)    In  order  not 
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t*  be  sirprued  by  the  letom  of  Agmemnon,  he 
K«t  oit  flpies,  and  when  Agminemiioii  came, 
Acgutliiit  mTHeid  him  to  a  repast  at  whkh  he  had 
kin  tieadienHuIj  murdered.  (Horn.  Od.  vr,  524, 
&c;  VwBs.  u.  16.  §  5.)  After  this  eyent  A^gisthoi 
taped  WTcn  jean  kmger  orer  Mycenae,  ontil  in 
t^  e^th  Orettee,  iho  eon  of  AAuneomon,  re- 
tanud  home  and  avenged  the  deau  of  hit  fiither 
bf  pvtttng  the  adolteier  to  death.  (Horn.  Od,  i 
^&e.;  compare  Agamxmnok,  CLmMNsmUy 
Oinm.)  [L.S.] 

AEGLE  (AfyM).   1.  The  most  hcantifalof  the 
KaUi,  dao^ter  «  Zena  and  Neaeci  (^^  Bdog. 
,    Ti  20),  by  whom  HeBoa  begot  the  Charitea. 
(Piw.  ix.  S5.  §  1.) 

1  A  Biter  of  Phaeton,  and  daughter  of  Helioe 
adayraene.  (Hygin.  F<d^.  154, 156.)  In  her 
gnef  at  the  death  of  her  brother  the  and  her  titters 
vcftcfainged  into  poplarai 

lOoeoftheHesperidee.  (ApoDod.  iL  5.  §11; 
SffT.  oi  Amu  iT.  484 ;  eomp.  HssrsBiDn.) 

i  A  nynroh,  danghter  of  Panopent,  who  was 
bdsred  by  Tneoens,  and  for  whom  he  forsook  Ari- 
adne. (Flat  net.  20;  Athen.  ziiL  p.557.)  [L.  &] 

AfiGLE  (AfyAiiX  one  of  the  dsiuditert  of 
AwbI^  (Plin.  H.  N.  zxxT.  40.  §  81)  by 
IjHpedt,  the  daughter  of  the  Sim,  aeoording  to 
Henoppat  (opu  SAoU  m  Arittopk.  FlmL  701^  or 
bj  Epiooe,  annording  to  Soidas.  («. «.  'Hriony.) 
Sbe  n  laid  to  have  derived  her  name  Aegle, 
''BdlhtDeM,**  or  ^  Splendour,**  either  fimm  the 
benty  of  the  homan  body  when  in  good  health, 
«  bm  the  honour  paid  to  the  medical  ptofettion. 
(i.  H.  Hfeibom.  QmmemL  m  H^>poer.  ^'Jutfur.'" 
U^  Btt  1643, 4tou  c  6.  §  7,  p.  55.)  [W. AG.] 

AEOLriS  ( AJyAii^X  a  daag^ter  of  Hyacinthos 
vbo  bid  emignted  from  Laoedaemon  to  Athens. 
DiriB|  the  tiege  of  Athens  by  Minos,  in  the  reign 
tf  A^pos,  the  together  with  her  sisters  Anthe'is, 
I'JtMa,  sad  Ortluiea,  were  sacrificed  on  the  tomb 
tf  Otaettu  the  Cyclop^,  ibr  the  porpote  of  arert- 
it^t  petiileaoe  thai  raging  at  Athent.  (ApoUod. 
iil5.|«.)  [L.a] 

AEOLES  (Af^Anf ),  a  Samian  athlete,  who  was 
datb^  FBcofeted  his  Toioe  when  he  made  an  e£fbrt 
(«  «e  oecasoo  to  express  his  indignation  at  an 
*t*<*pt  to  impose  upon  him  in  a  public  contest. 
(GdLT.  9;  VaL  Max.  L  8,  ext.  4.) 

AE0LETE3  (AJyAa^ni}),  that  is,  the  radiant 
pd,  s  mname  of  Apollo.  (ApoDon.  Rhod.  ir. 
1730;ApQllod.La  §26;Hetych.i.v.)    [LIS.] 

AEG(yBOLUS  (AJYoC^Aot),  the  goatpkiller,  a 
■"^■■e  of  Dionysus,  at  Potniae  in  Boeoda. 
(P«aix.«.|l,)  [L.&] 

^  AEOCKCERUS  (AiyiK9pm\  a  nimame  of  Pan, 
dacnpCiTt  of  his  figure  with  the  horns  of  a  goat, 
^  a  ison  coomonl J  the  name  gifen  to  <Hie  of  the 
■S*  •f  the  Zodiac.  (Locan,  ix.  536  ;  Lncret.  y. 
(U ;  C  Caea.  Qenn.  imArat  213.)       [L.  S.] 

AEQOTHAOUS  (AlTo^thot),  the  goa^eater, 
>  ^nrntt  of  Hen,  under  which  the  was  worship* 
^  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Pani.  iiL  1 5.  §  7 ; 
H«yeh.  and  Etym.  M.  ».  r.)  [L.  S.] 

AEGUS  and  ROSCILLUS,  two  chiefii  of  the 
^S^hroges,  who  had  serred  Caetar  with  great 
^ddity  in  the  Gallic  war,  and  were  treated  by 
3«  with  gnat  dittinction.  They  accomnanied 
^k  hit  campaigns  against  Pompey,  but  haring 
^  RpfDved  by  Csfsar  on  account  of  depriring 
^  Ofilry  of  its  paj  and  appropriating  the  booty 
^^^■ttttlfvs,  they  deserted  to  Pompey  in  Greece.  | 
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(Caes.  BeO.  Civ.  iiL  59,  60.)  Aegus  was  after- 
wards killed  in  an  engagement  between  the  caTalry 
of  Caesar  and  Pompey.  (iii.  84.) 

AEGYPTUS  (AfTwrot),  a  son  of  Belus  and 
Andiinoe  or  Achiroe,  and  twin-brother  of  Danans. 
(ApoUod.  ii.  1.  §  4 ;  Tsets.  ad  I^foopkr.  382, 
1155.)  Euripides  represented  Cephens  and  Phi- 
neus  likewise  as  brothen  of  Aegyptos.  Belus 
assigned  to  Danaus  the  sovereignty  of  Libya,  and 
to  Aegyptus  he  gate  Arabia.  The  hitter  also  sub- 
dued the  country  of  the  Melampodes,  whidi  he 
called  Aegypt  after  his  own  name.  Aegyptus  by 
his  several  wires  had  fifty  sons,  and  it  so  hiq>- 
pened  that  his  brother  Danans  had  just  as  many 
daughten.  (ApoUed.  ii.  1.  §  5 ;  Hygin.  Fab,  170.) 
Danans  had  reason  to  iear  the  sons  of  his  brother, 
and  fled  with  his  dau^ters  to  Aigos  in  Pelopon- 
nesns.  Thither  he  was  Mowed  by  the  sons  of 
Aegyptus,  who  demanded  his  daughten  for  their 
wives  and  promised  fiuthfiil  alliimoe.  Danaus 
complied  with  thmr  request,  and  distributed  his 
daughters  among  them,  but  to  each  of  them  he 
gave  a  da^er,  with  which  they  were  to  loll  their 
husbands  m  the  bridal  night.  All  the  sons  of 
Aecrptus  were  thus  mnrdefed  with  the  exception 
of  Lynceus,  who  was  taved  by  Hypenunettra. 
The  Danaida  buried  the  headt  of  their  murdered 
husbands  in  Lema,  and  their  bodies  outside  the 
town,  and  were  afterwards  purified  of  their  crime 
by  Athena  and  Hermes  at  the  command  of  Zeus. 
Pansanias  (ii.  24.  §  8),  who  taw  the  monument  under 
which  the  heads  of  the  sons  of  Aegyptus  were  believ- 
ed  to  be  buried,  lays  that  it  stood  on  the  way  to 
TAriisa,  the  citadel  of  Argos,  and  that  their  bodies 
were  buried  at  Lema.  In  Hyginus  {Fab,  168) 
the  story  is  somewhat  difierent.  According  to 
him,  Aegyptus  fimned  the  plan  of  murdering 
Danaus  and  his  daughten  in  order  to  gain  pottes- 
sion  of  his  dominions.  When  Daniuis  was  in- 
fi>rmed  of  this  he  fled  with  his  daughten  to  Argos. 
Aegyptus  then  sent  out  his  sons  in  pursuit  of  the 
fiigitiyes,  and  enjoined  them  not  to  return  unless 
they  had  shun  Danaus.  The  sons  of  Aegyptus 
laid  si^e  to  Argos,  and  when  Danans  saw  that 
fiirther  resistance  was  useleis,  he  put  an  end  to  the 
hostilities  by  giving  to  each  of  the  besiegen  one  of 
his  daughten.  The  murder  of  the  sons  of  Aegyp- 
tus then  took  place  in  the  bridal  night  There 
was  a  tradition  at  Patrae  in  Achaia,  according  to 
which  Aegyptus  himself  came  to  Greece,  and  £ed 
at  Aroe  with  grief  for  the  fiite  of  his  sons.  The 
temple  of  Senpis  at  Patree  contained  a  monument 
of  Aegyptus.    (Pans,  vil  21.  §  6.)        [L.  S.] 

AEIMNESTUS  (*A«l^in}ms),  a  Spartan,  who 
killed  Mardonius  in  the  battle  of  Plataea,  b.  c  479, 
and  afterwards  feO  himself  in  the  Messenian  war. 
(Herod,  ix.  64.)  The  Spartan  who  killed  Mar- 
donius, Plutarch  (Arid,  19)  calls  Arimnestus 
QSpittrn«nos), 

AE'LI  A  GENS,  plebeian^  of  which  the  fiunily- 
names  and  surnames  are  Catus,  Gallus,  Gra- 
cilis, Lamia,  Ligur,  Pabtus,  Staixnus, 
Stilo,  Tubkro.  On  coins  this  gens  is  also 
written  AUkk,  but  AlUa  seems  to  bo  a  distinct 
gens.  The  oidy  fiunily-namet  and  tumamet  of  the 
Aelia  gent  upon  coint  are  Bahy  Lamia,  Paeiui^ 
and  Sejamta.  Of  Bala  nothing  it  known.  S^ 
tnu  it  the  name  of  the  fiivorite  of  Tiberiut,  who 
was  adopted  by  one  of  the  Aelii  [Sbjanuhl] 
The  fint  member  of  this  gens,  who  obtained  the 
consulship,  was  P.  Aelius  Paetus,  in  a.  c.  337. 
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Under  the  empire  the  Aelian  name  became  still 
more  celebrated.  It  was  the  name  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  and  conaeqaently  of  the  Antonines,  whom 
he  adopted. 

It  is  doabtfol  to  which  fiunily  P.  Aelins  be- 
longed who  was  one  of  the  first  plebeian  quaestors, 
B.C409.  (Liv.  ir.  54.) 

AELIA'NUS  was  together  with  Amandos  the 
leader  of  an  insurrection  of  Gallic  peasants,  called 
Bagaudae,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  It  was  put 
down  bj  the  Caesar  Mazimianus  Herculius.  (En- 
trop.  ix.  IS  ;  AureL  Vict  de  Caes.  39.) 

AELIA'NUS,  CASPEOIIUS,  prefect  of  the 
Praetorian  guards  under  Domitian  and  Nerra. 
He  excited  an  insurrection  of  the  guards  against 
Nerra,  in  order  to  obtain  the  punishment  of  some 
obnoxious  persons,  but  was  killed  by  Tmjan  with 
his  accomplices.  (Dion  Cass.  IxviiL  3, 5.) 

AELIA'NUS,  CLAU'DIUS  (KAo&iof  A/Xia- 
rtfs),  was  bom  according  to  Suidas  («.  v.  AiKtm^s) 
at  Pnieneste  in  Italy,  and  liyed  at  Rome.  He 
calls  himself  a  Roman  (  T.  If,  xiL  25),  as  pos- 
sessing the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship.  He  was 
particularly  fond  of  the  Greeks  and  of  Greek  lite- 
rature and  oratory.  ( F.  /T.  ix.  82,  xiL  25.) 
He  studied  under  Pansanias  the  rhetorician,  ana 
imitated  the  eloquence  of  Nicostntus  and  the  style 
of  Dion  Chiysostom ;  but  especially  admired 
Herodes  Atticus  more  than  all.  He  taught  rheto- 
ric at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  hence  was 
called  6  oio^umff.  So  complete  was  the  command 
he  acquired  over  the  Greek  language  that  he  could 
tepatk.  as  well  as  a  native  Athenian,  and  hence  was 
called  6  iithiyXanrot  or  luXi^iBirffos,  (Philost  ViL 
Soph.  ii.  31.)  That  rhetoric,  however,  was  not  his 
forte  may  easily  be  believed  from  the  style  of  his 
works ;  and  he  appears  to  have  given  up  teaching 
for  writing.  Suidas  calls  him  'Affx^^p^s  (Pontifex). 
He  lived  to  above  sixty  yean  of  age,  and  had  no 
children.  He  did  not  many,  beoiuse  he  would 
not  have  any.  There  are  two  considerable  works 
of  his  remaining :  one  a  collection  of  miscellaneous 
history  {noiKlX.ii  'laropla)  in  fourteen  books,  com- 
monly called  his  **Varia  Historia,^  and  the  other 
a  woric  on  the  peculiarities  of  animals  (Hep)  ZoW 
Oii6niTot)  in  seventeen  books,  conunonly  called  his 
**De  AnimaHum  Natura.^*  The  former  work  con- 
tains short  narrations  and  anecdotes,  historical, 
bioffraphical,  antiquarian,  &C.,  selected  from  various 
authors,  generally  without  their  names  being  given, 
and  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Its  chief  value 
arises  frrai  its  containing  many  passages  from 
works  of  older  authors  whiQh  are  now  lost  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  in  selecting  from  Thucydides, 
Herodotus,  and  other  writers,  he  has  sometimes 
given  himself  the  trouble  of  altering  their  language. 
But  he  teUs  us  he  liked  to  have  his  own  way  and 
to  follow  his  own  taste,  and  so  he  would  seem  to 
have  altered  for  the  mere  sake  of  putting  some- 
thing difierent  The  latter  work  is  of  the  same 
kind,  scrappy  and  gossiping.  It  is  partly  collected 
from  older  writers,  and  panly  the  result  of  his  own 
observations  both  in  Italy  and  abroad.  According 
to  Philostratus  (m  VU,)  he  was  scarcely  ever  out 
of  Italy ;  but  he  tells  us  himself  that  he  travelled 
as  for  as  A^ypt ;  and  that  he  saw  at  Alexandria 
an  ox  with  five  ket,  {De  Anim.  xL  40  ;  comp.  xi 
11.)  This  book  would  appear  to  have  become  a 
popular  and  standard  work  on  zoology,  since  in  the 
fourteenth  century  Manuel  Philes,  a  Byzantine 
poet,  founded  upon  it  a  poem  on  animals.     At  the 
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end  of  the  work  is  a  concluding  chapter  {hrlXjtyot), 
where  he  states  the  general  prmciples  on  whidi  he 
has  composed  his  work : — that  he  has  spent  great 
labour,  care,  and  thought  in  writing  it ; — ^that  he 
has  preferred  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  to  the  pur- 
suit of  wealth ;  and  that,  for  his  port,  he  found 
much  more  pleasure  in  observing  the  habits  of  the 
lion,  the  panther,  and  the  fox,  in  listening  to  the 
song  of  the  nightingale,  and  in  studying  the  mi- 
giBtions  of  cranes,  than  in  mere  heaping  up  riches 
and  being  numbered  among  the  great :  —  that 
throughout  his  work  he  has  sought  to  adhere  to 
the  thith.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  deficient 
in  arrangement  than  this  work :  he  goes  from  one 
subject  to  another  without  the  least  link  of  associ- 
ation ;  as  (e.  g.)  from  elephants  (xi,  15)  to  dragons 
(xi  16),  from  the  liver  of  mice  (ii  56)  to  the  uses 
of  oxen  (ii.  67).  But  this  absence  of  arrangement, 
treating  things  wouciXa  voiiclAMf,  he  says,  is  in- 
tentional ;  he  adopted  this  plan  to  give  variety  to 
the  work,  and  to  avoid  tedium  to  the  reader.  Hit 
style,  which  he  commends  to  the  indulgence  of 
critics,  though  free  fit>m  any  great  foult,  has  no 
particular  merit  The  similarity  of  plan  in  the  two 
works,  with  other  internal  evidences,  seems  to 
shew  that  they  were  both  written  by  the  same 
Aelian,  and  not,  as  Voss  and  Valckenaer  conjec- 
ture, by  two  different  persons. 

In  both  works  he  seems  desirous  to  inculcate 
moral  and  religious  principles  (see  V.  H,  vii.  44 ; 
Dt  Amm,  vi.  2,  vii.  10,  11,  ix.  7,  and  Epilog.) ; 
and  he  wrote  some  treatises  expressly  on  philoso- 
phical and  reliffious  subjects,  especudly  one  on 
Providence  (IIcm  Ilpoivias)  in  three  books  (Suidas, 
I.  V.  *A8affaifl<rrois)y  and  one  on  the  Divine  Mani- 
festations (llffpl  OcuSy  *Eyfp7ffi«y),  directed  against 
the  Epicureans,  whom  he  alludes  to  elsewhere. 
{De  Amm,  vii.  44.)  There  are  also  attributed  to 
Aelian  twenty  letten  on  husbandry  and  such-like 
matters  CAypoucucai  *EirtaToXal),  which  are  by 
feigned  diaracters,  are  written  in  a  riietorical  un- 
r^  style,  and  are  of  no  value.  The  first  edition 
of  all  his  works  was  by  Conrad  Gesner,  1556,  foL, 
containing  also  the  works  of  Heradides,  Polemo, 
Adamantius  and  Melampua.  The**VariaHistoria^ 
was  first  edited  by  CamiUus  Peruscut,  Rome, 
1545,  4to.;  the  principal  editions  since  are  by 
Perizonius,  Leyden,  1701,  Svo.,  by  Gronovins, 
Leyden,  1731,  2  vols.  4to.,  and  by  KUhn,  Leip- 
zig, 1780,  2  vols.  8va  The  De  Animalinm 
Natura  was  edited  by  Gronovius,  Lond.  1744, 
2  vols.  4to.,  and  by  J.  G.  Schneider,  Leipzig, 
1784,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  last  edition  is  that  by 
Fr.  Jacobs,  Jena,  1832,  2  vols.  8vo.  This  contains 
the  valuable  noaterials  which  Schneider  had  col- 
lected and  left  for  a  new  edition.  The  Letten 
were  published  apart  from  the  other  works  by 
Aldus  ManutiuB  in  his  **ColIectio  Epstoiaimu 
Graecarum,**  Venice,  1499,  4to. 

The  Varia  Historia  has  been  translated  into 
Ladn  by  C.  Gesner,  and  into  English  by  A.  Fle- 
ming, Lond.  1576,  and  by  Stanley,  1665 ;  this 
last  nas  been  reprinted  more  than  once.  The  De 
Animalium  Natura  has  been  translated  into  Latin 
by  Peter  Gillius  (a  Frenchman)  and  by  Conrsd 
Gesner.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  translated 
into  English. 

There  has  also  been  attributed  to  Aelian  a  work 
called  Kwniyopia  roO  TiimSos,  an  attadc  on  an 
effeminate  man,  probably  meant  for  Elagabaloft. 
(Suidas,  f .  r.  "A^r.)  [  A.  A.] 
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AELIA'NUS,  LU'CIUS,  one  of  the  thirty  ty- 
mto  (a.  d.  259-268)  under  the  Roman  empiie. 
He  uioiiied  the  purple  in  Oaul  after  the  death  of 
PoiAimits,  and  was  killed  by  hia  own  loldien,  be- 
cam  he  voold  not  allow  them  to  plunder  Mognn- 
tiicBB.  Trebellioft  PoQio  and  othen  call  him 
liofiiuRis ;  Eckhel  (/>oe<r.  TVinn.  vii  p.  448)  thinka, 
tkat  his  true  name  waa  Laelianus ;  bat  there  leema 
flKHt  anth<»ity  in  £tTovir  of  L.  Aelianns.  (Entrop. 
ix.  7;  TiebdL  PolL  THff,  7>r.  4 ;  AoreL  Vict  de 
Gki.  3^  .^a  32.) 

AELU'NUS  ME'CCIUS  CAiAioy^s  MiicKto$\ 
aa  mcieiit  physidan,  who  moat  have  lived  in  the 
tecond  oeDtnry  after  Chriat,  aa  he  ia  mentioned  by 
Galea  {Ik  Tkenaea  ad  Pampka,  init  yoL  xiv. 
pi  299)  ai  the  oldest  of  his  tntora.  Hia  &ther  ia 
opposed  to  haTe  also  been  a  physician,  aa  Aelianna 
iiBid  by  Galen  {De  DiueeL  Mmad,  c  I.  p.  2. 
cd.  Dietz)  to  hare  made  an  epitome  af  his  &ther*8 
Matomical  writinga.  Galen  speaks  of  that  part  of 
kk  vork  which  treated  of  the  Dissection  of  the 
Mb9cI»  as  being  held  in  some  repute  in  his  time 
{iid.\  and  he  ajfwaya  mentions  his  tator  with  re- 
^wt  {Ibid,  e,  7,  22,  pp.  11,  57.)  During  the 
pjwaienee  of  an  epidemic  in  Italy,  Aelianus  is 
ani  by  Galen  (De  Tkenaea  ad  PampkiL  Md.)  to 
kve  aied  the  Tberiaca  (DicL  (f  AnL  art  Tk&- 
^^)  with  great  suocesa,  both  aa  a  means  of  cure 
ud  abo  as  a  preserratiTe  against  the  disease.  He 
^Ht  bve  been  a  person  of  some  celebrity,  aa  this 
me  aaecdote  is  mentioned  by  the  Arabic  Histo- 
ma  Abo  VFaraj  (ffitior.  Compend.  DiftuuL  p. 
r?),  with  exacUy  the  same  circumstances  except 
t^  be  oakes  the  epidemic  to  have  broken  out  at 
.\at2odi  iiutead  of  in  Italy.  None  of  his  works 
(u  &r  as  the  writer  is  aware)  are  now  extant 

[W.  A.  O.] 

AELU'NUS,  PLAUTIUS,  offered  up  the 
P<*J«  as  pontifex,  when  the  first  stone  of  the 
■nr  Cuitol  was  hud  in  A.  d.  71.  (Tac.  HkL  Vi. 
^)  We  learn  firom  an  inscription  (Oruter,  p.  453; 
^^  D.  750),  that  his  full  name  waa  TL  Plautius 
i^^^van  Aehanns,  that  he  held  many  important 
oilkiry  eonunands,  and  that  he  was  twice  consul 
Hii  Snt  consulship  waa  in  a.  d.  47 ;  the  date  of 
ba  «cood  is  unknown. 

AELIA'NUS  TA'CTICUS(Al\iwrfjTairriiafj) 
*as  Bwst  pcobaUy  a  Greek,  but  not  the  same  aa 
Cbadins  Aelianus.  He  lived  in  Rome  and  wrote 
a  work  m  fifty-three  chapters  on  the  Military  Tac- 
tics of  the  Greeks  (n«pl  ^panryiKoiy  T(i|«0v 
"M»Miar),  which  he  dedicated  to  the  emperor 
^^'^nm.  He  also  gires  a  brief  account  of  the 
toMtitatian  of  a  Roimin  army  at  that  time.  The 
••k  wose,  he  says  {Di^dicy,  from  a  conversation 
»bd  with  the  emperor  Nerva  at  Fiontinus^s 
■^  at  Fonniae.  He  promises  a  work  on 
Snd  Tactics  aho ;  bat  this,  if  it  was  written, 
^^  The  first  edition  of  the  Tactics  (a  ▼ery 
^^)  *u  published  in  1532 ;  the  next,  mu<^ 
^^^  was  by  Frandscua  Robortellus,  Venice,  I 
•^  4to^  whtth  contains  a  new  Latin  version  by 
«e  etftot,  and  is  illustrated  with  many  cuts.  The 
"^  editioQ  is  that  printed  by  Elzevir  at  Leyden, 
1^11  It  is  usually  found  bound  up  with  Leo^s 
T«ia  [Lio). 

It  «as  translated  into  Latin  first  by  Theodoms 
^TWi«loiiiea.  This  transhition  was  published 
«  Bane,  1487,  together  with  Vegetiua,  Frontinus, 
^  ModeitQS.  It  is  printed  also  in  RoborteUus's 
wbkh  therefore  contains  two  Latin  ver- 
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sions.  It  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
Ci^t  John  Bingham,  Lond.  1616,  foL,  and  by 
Lord  Dillon,  181 4,  4to.  [A.  A.] 

AE'LIUS  ARISTI'DES.  [Arwtidbs.] 
AE'LIUS  ASCLEPrADES.  [Asclbpiadbs.] 
AE'LIUS  DIONY'SIUS.  [Dionysius,] 
AE'LIUS  DONATUS.  [DoNATua] 
AE'LIUS  LAMPRI'DIUa  [LAMPRiniua] 
AE'LIUS  MARCIA'NUS.  [Marcianus.] 
AE'LIUS  MAURUS.  [Maurus.] 
AE'LIUS  PROMO'TUS  (ATAwj  npofuhos), 
an  ancient  physician  of  Alexandria,  of  whose  per- 
sonal history  no  particulars  are  known,  and  whose 
date  is  uncertain.  He  is  supposed  by  Villoison 
(Aneed.  Cfraec  voL  iL  p.  179.  note  1)  to  have 
lived  after  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great,  tiiat  is, 
in  the  first  century  before  Chnst ;  by  others  he  is 
considered  to  be  much  more  ancient ;  and  by 
Choulant  {HamUntck  dm  Biickerkunde  fur  die 
AeUere  Medicin^  Ed.  2.  Leipsig,  1840,  8vo.),  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  phioed  aa  late  aa  the  second 
half  of  the  first  century  after  Christ  He  is  most 
probably  the  same  person  who  is  quoted  by  Galen 
{De  Compoe,  Medioam.  teemd,  Looos^  iv.  7*  voL 
xiL  p.  730)  simply  by  the  name  of  Aeliui,  He 
wrote  several  Greek  medical  worics,  which  are  still 
to  be  found  in  manuscript  in  different  libraries 
in  Europe,  but  of  which  none  (as  &r  as  the  writer 
is  aware)  have  ever  been  published,  though  Kiihn 
intended  his  works  to  have  been  included  in  his 
collection  of  Greek  medical  writers.  Some  extracts 
ftom  one  of  his  works  entitled  Auraficpdy,*  Med^ 
cinaiitan  Formulantm  ColieeHo,  are  inserted  by  C. 
O.  Kiibn  in  his  Additam.  ad  Eiench,  Med,  Vet,  a 
J,  A,  Fabrido  in  "*  BibL  Gr.''  ExMb.,  and  by  Bona 
in  his  Tradaiua  de  ScorbwtOj  Verona,  1781,  4to. 
Two  other  of  his  works  are  quoted  or  mentioned 
by  Hieron.  Mercurialis  in  his  Variae  Lectumes^  iiL 
4,  and  his  work  De  Veneme  et  Morbia  Venenotit^ 
i,  16,  ii.  2 ;  and  also  by  Schneider  in  his  Prefaces 
to  Nicander*s  Theriaooy  p.  xi.,  and  ^/ejf^xAarmoea, 
p.  xix.  [W.  A.  G.] 

AELLO.     [Harptiab.] 
AELLOPUS  f  AcAA^ovs),  a  surname  of  Iris, 
the  messenger  of  the  gods,  by  which  she  is  de- 
scribed as  swiftrfooted  ^e  a  storm-wind.     Homer 
uses  the  form  dcAA^wos.    (//.  viiL  409.)     [L.  S.] 
AELURUS.    [TiMOTHXDs  Ablurus.] 
AEMI'LIA.     1.  A  vestal  viigiin,  who,  when 
the  sacred  fire  was  extinguished  on  one  occasion, 
pnyed  to  the  goddess  for  her  assistance,  and  mira- 
culously rekindled  it  by  throwing  a  piece  of  her 
garment  upon  the  extinct  embers.      (Dionys.  ii 
68 ;  VaL  Max.  i.  1.  §7.) 

2.  The  third  daughter  of  L.  Aemilius  Paullus, 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cannae,  was  the  wife  of 
Scipio  Africanus  I.  and  the  mother  of  the  celebrated 
Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  She  was  of 
a  mild  disposition,  and  long  survived  her  husband. 
Her  property,  which  was  large,  was  inhmted  by 
her  grandson  by  adoption^  Scipio  Africanus  II., 
who  gave  it  to  his  own  mother  Papiria,  who  had 
been  divorced  by  his  own  &ther  L.  Aemilius. 


*  Awttfupiv  is  a  word  used  by  the  later  Greek 
writers,  and  is  explained  by  Du  Cange  (Olou.  Med, 
et  Infim,  Gtoedi^  to  mean  vts,  virius.  It  is  how- 
ever frequently  used  in  the  sense  given  to  it  in  the 
text  See  Leo,  ConspecL  Medic,  iv.  1,  11.  api 
Ermerin.  Anecd,  Med,  Cfraec,  pp.  153,  157. 
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(PolTb.  luii.  12  ;  Diod.  Eic.  mL ;  VbI.  Max. 

tL7.  Sli  Pint.  .1*111.2  i  LiT.  inYiL).  i7.) 

3.  Tbe  third  dmoghUr  of  L.  Acmiliui  Pwilliu 
Muedonicni  wu  a  littls  gill  when  W  <ktber  mi 
■ppointni  cnual  a  weond  time  to  conduct  the  war 
^ainit  Penem,  Upon  reEiuiiing  home  aAer  his 
Action  he  found  her  in  tmn,  and  npon  inquiring 
the  nauD  ibe  told  him  that  PernEiu  had  died, 
vhich  wu  the  name  of  her  dog ;  wheienpon  he 
exclaimed  "  I  kccept  the  omen,"  md  re^rded  it 
u  a  pledge  of  liii  aneceM  in  the  mr.  (Cic.  dt 
Div.  L  46,  iL  40 ;  Plat.  Aea.  10.) 

4.  Aemilta  Lepida.    [Lipida.] 

fi.  A  veatal  Tirgin,  who  wai  pnt  to  dnth  a.  c. 
114  for  haring  committed  inoeet  upon  Uleial  00- 
canoni.      She  indnced  two  of  the   other  veital 

crime,  bat  theie  tva  wen  aeqoitted  bf  the  ponti- 
Sett,  when  Aemilia  wu  omdemned,  but  were 
•abeeqaentlf  eondemnad  bj  the  pnwIorL.  Cunni. 
(PluL  QaaaL  Am.  p.  284  ;  Ut.  BfA  6S  < 
OiHia^  T.  IS  ;  Aha.  in  da.  MO.  p.  46,  od. 
Oielli.) 

AEMI'LIA  OENS,  origtnall;  writteti  AIHI- 
LIA,  one  of  the  moit  ancient  patrician  hmiK*  at 
Rome.  It*  origin  ja  referred  to  the  time  of  Numa, 
and  it  ii  laid  to  hare  been  deacended  from  Ma- 
raemu,  who  receired  the  name  of  Aemihna  on  inr- 
count  of  the  permaaivenefla  of  hia  language  (flj' 
tdtoAlw  Ktymi).  Thia  Mameiciu  ii  cepreaented 
bj  lome  ai  the  Km  of  Pythagoraa,  and  bj  otheia 
at  the  am  of  Nnma,  vh^e  a  third  accoont  ttacei 
hit  origin  to  Aecaniot,  who  had  two  tana,  Joliua 
and  Aemjioa.  (Pint.  AtmiL  2,  N>an.  S,  SI ;  Peetuv 
I.  e.  AentU.)  Amuliut  u  aleo  mentioned  aa  one 
oftheanceitonof  the  AemiliL  (SU.  IlaL  nil  297.) 
It  leema  pretty  dear  that  the  Aemilii  wen  of 
Sabine  origin ;  and  Featna  deriiea  the  name  M>- 
mercna  from  the  Oacan,  Mamen  in  that  language 
being  the  lame  aa  Man.  The  Satunea  ipoke 
Oacan.  Since  then  the  Aemihi  were  iuppoee ' 
hare  come  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Noma, 
Noma  wai  laid  to  have  been  intimate  with  Pyth>- 
goraa,  we  can  >ee  (he  origin  of  the  l^end  which 
mako  the  ancettoi  of  the  honae  the  eon  of  Pjtha- 
goraa,  The  &nH  member  of  the  honie  w) 
tained  the  cozuulahip  waa  L.  Aon'"      " 


The  bmilj-namea  of  thia  gem  an :  Babbula, 
Buc^  LiPiDua,  HAUiacua  or  Mambrcihus, 
PAFua,PADLLiiB,  RBOiLLva,ScADiiDa.  Of  theio 
naniea  Bats,  Lepidtu,  Panllut,  and  Scaonu  ace  tli 
only  one*  that  oarar  on  ooine. 
_  AEUILIA'NUS.  1.  The  »n  of  L.  Aemilii 
Ldopled  by  P.  Comelii 
n  of  P.  Comelina  Sdpio  Afrieaana, 
11  called  P.  Comeliiu  9dpia  Aemilianoi 


Afiic 


[SciFio.] 


le  governor  of  Pannmia  and  Moena  in 
reign  of  Oallna.  He  i*  alao  called  ABmiUna  i  ■ 
on  coina  we  find  aa  hii  pnenonwn  both  Maicna 
■nd  Caiua.  On  one  coin  be  ia  ailed  a  Juliui 
Aemiliaoua ;  but  then  ii  lOtne  donbt  about  the 
MUiineDeHofthewordJiiliu>.(EGkhel,TiLp.372.) 
He  wag  bom  in  Mauritania  about  a.  n.  S06.  He 
defeated  the  bacbariana  who  had  mTsded  hie  pro- 
Tinee,  and  cbaaed  them  u  bi  aa  the  Danube,  A.  D. 
253.  Hfl  distributed  among  hi>  uldien  the  booty 
he  had  gained,  and  was  saluted  emperor  by  ( ' 
He  then  manhed  into  Italy,  but  Gallut,  wh< 
advanced  to  meet  him,  was  ilain  at  Intcrami 
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gether  with  Itia  *on  VoloaianDi  by  hii  own  loldienL 

AemiliauDB  wai  acknowledged  by  the  eenate,  but 
was  dain  after  a  reign  of  ihne  or  ^or  montbi  by  hit 
•oldian  near  Spoletum,  on  the  approach  of  Valeri- 
anns.  Aocoiding  to  other  accounts  be  died  a 
natural  death.  (Zosimui,  L  2S,  29;  Zonana,  lii. 
21,  22  ;  Eutnip.  is.  S  ;  AuraL  Vict.  <U  Out.  31, 
^*.S1.) 


8.  One  of  the  thir^  tyranta  (a.  n.  259—268) 
waa  compelled  by  the  troops  in  Egypt  to  aaaome 
the  pncpU.  He  took  the  surname  of  Alexander  or 
Aleiandiinna.  Oallienna  lent  Theodotni  agvitit 
him,  by  whom  he  waa  taken  and  aent  priioner  to 
OaUienoi.  Aemilianui  waa  itiangled  in  priton. 
(TrebeU.  PolL  7>^.  7>r.  22,  OoUiai.  4,  S.) 

AEMILIA'NUS  (who  i>  also  caUed  Ae-dlmt) 
lived  in  the  fifth  centuir  attar  Christ,  and  ii 
known  aa  a  physician,  confeaior,  and  martyr.  Id 
the  reign  of  the  Vandal  King  Hnnneric  (a.  d. 
477-484),  during  the  Arias  persecution  in  Africa, 
he  was  most  ccueljy  pnt  to  deatL  The  Romish 
church  celebrates  hu  memory  on  the  sixth  of  De- 
cember, the  Oreek  church  on  the  leventh.  {Mar- 
tffoL  Horn.  ed.  Baron. ;  Victor  Vitentis,  Da  Fir- 
irtmt,  FamlaL  t.  1,  with  Ruinart's  notes,  Paris. 
310.1694;  Bsoriuh  A'amnoiaJor  jlaw^ami  JVn- 
fiuiom  Mtdicorwm.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

AEMILIA'NUS  (AifuXloni),  a  natire  of  the 
townof  Nicaea,sndBneptgnmmaticpoeL  NolluDg 
further  is  known  about  him.  Three  of  hia  epi- 
grams have  been  preserved.  (AnthoL  Oraec.  viL 
G33,  ix.  21B,  7£6.)  [C  P.  H.] 

AEHI'LIUS  ASPKR.  [Asrui.] 
AEMI'LIUS  MACEB.  [Macuu] 
AEMI'LIUS  MAGNUS  ARBO'RIUS.  [A»- 


.B.) 


AEMI'LIUS  PARTHENIA'NUS.      [Pa«- 
AEMI'LIug  PROflUS.     [Napoa.  Comi- 

LIDS.] 

AEMI'LIUS  SURA.    [Sura.] 

AENE'AUES  (Alvti^si),  a  pUnnymic  fiom 
Aeneai,  and  applied  aa  a  sunume  to  those  who 
ware  believed  to  be  deecended  from  him,  sut^ 
■•  Aaouiins,  Angnstni,  and  the  Rodhu  in 
genenL  (Virg.  Atn.  ix.  6£3 ;  Ov.  £i  Pad.  I  35 ; 
Mti.  XV.  682,  696.)  [U  S.] 

AENE'AS  (Alnfat).  .ffonsrw  Story.  Aenai 
was  the  ton  of  Anchisei  and  Aphrodite,  and  born 
on  moimt  Ida.  On  his  ftther't  side  be  ns  a 
greal-giandson  of  Trot,  and  thns  ceariy  relatad  to 
the  royal  honae  of  Troy,  as  Priam  binuelf  wai  a 
gnndaou  of  Tns.  (Horn.  IL  xx.  215,  ftCL,  iL 
820,  T.  247,  &c;  lit*.  Timg.  1007,Ac)  He  was 
edncated  fiom  his  in&ncy  at  Dardaous,  in  the 
house  of  AloUhooi,  the  buiband  of  hi>  lister.   {IL 
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xnl  463,  Ac.)    At  the  baghmlng  of  the  war  of 
tk  Greeks  agaiiift  Troy  he  did  not  take  any  part 
b  it,  and  the  poet  intimates  that  there  existed  an 
iQ  fcefing  between  him  and  Priam,  who  did  not 
psy  raffioent  honoor  to  Aeneas.  (IL  xiii.  460,  &&, 
zx.  181.)    TUs  probably  arose  from  a  decree  of 
dodaj,  aecording  to  which  Aeneas  and  his  de- 
Kcudants  were  to  role  orer  Troj,  nnce  the  house 
ti  Prism  had  drawn  open    itself  the  hatred  of 
OnoioD.    (IL  XX.  307.)     One  day  when  Aeneas 
VIS  tending  his  flocks  on  mount  Ida,  he  was 
attaded  by  Achilleay  who  took  his  cattle  and  pat 
^  to  ffigbt.    Bat  he  was  reacoed  by  the  gods. 
Tbi  emit,  however,  and  the  admonition  of  ApoUo, 
noed  his  spirit,  and  he  led  his  Dardaniana  against 
tW  Greeks.  (/iLxx.89,&c.,  190,&c,ii.819,&c.} 
Ham&ith  he  and  Hector  are  the  great  hnlwarks 
of  tbe  Trojans  against  the  Greeks,  and  Aeneas  ap- 
peals bdomed  and  hononred  by  goda  and  men.  (//. 
ri.  Sa,  xri.  619,  T.  180,  467,  tI  77,  &c)    He  ia 
aasag  the  Trojans  what  Achilles  ia  among  the 
Greeks.    Both  are  sons  of  immortal  mothers,  both 
aie  at  fead  with  the  kings,  and  both  poeaeas  horaes 
of  drriae  origin.    (IL  t.  265,  &c)    Achillea  him- 
sd^  to  whom  Hector  owns  his  inferiority,  thinks 
Aeaeas  a  worthy  competitor:    (IL  xx.  175.)    The 
pbee  wludi  Aeneas  occupies  among  the  Trojans  is 
vcfl  ezpeeased  in  Philostratos  (Her,  13),  who  aaya 
tbt  the  Oreeka  called  Hector  the  hand,  and  Aeneas 
tk  sod  of  the  Trojans.     Respecting  the  brsTe  and 
»Ue  laaaner  in  which  he  protects  the  body  of  his 
fiend  Psndams,  see  IL  t.  299.    On  one  occasion 
he  via  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Diomedes,  who 
Varied  s  nu^ty  stone  at  him  and  broke  his  hip. 
Aaieaa  feU  to  Uie  ground,  and  Aphrodite  haatened 
t»  his  asabtanee  (IL  r.   305),  and  when  ahe  too 
«as  vmmded,  Apollo  carried  mm  from  the  field  of 
battle  to  hia  tem^e,  wrhere  he  waa  cored  by  Leto 
ad  Artemis.    (IL  t.  345,  &c)    In  the  attack  of 
tbe  Trojana  upon  the  wall  of  the  Oreeka,  Aeneaa 
casaded  the  fourth  host  of  the  Trojans.    (//. 
^  99.)    He  arcnged  the  death  of  Akathoos  by 
i%iiig  Oeoomans  and  Apharens,  and  hastened  to 
the  aasistsace  of  Hector,  who  was  thrown  on  the 
pood  by  Ajaz.     The  last  feat  Homer  mentions 
a  his  fight  with  Achillea.     On  this  as  on  all  other 
"rriaiai,  «  god  interposed  and  saved  him,  and  this 
tae  it  was  by  Poseidon,  who  although  in  general 
hostile  towards  the  Trojans,  yet  rescued  Aeneas, 
^  ^  decrees  of  destiny  might  be  fdlfilled,  and 
learnt  sad  his  offi^ring  might  one  day  role  over 
Tw.  (/^zz.  17a»&c^  305,&c)   Thusferonly 
a  the  story  of  Aeneas  to  he  gathered  from  the 
H<aKrie  poems,  and  far  from  allading  to  Aeneas 
^^m^  emgrated  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  and 
^>^  fiBVE^ed  a  new  kingdom  in  a  foreign  land, 
^  fet  distinctly  intimates  that  he  conceives 
Aatm  and  hb  descendants  as  reigning  at  Troy 
>fta  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Priam.  (Comp. 
Stok  zm.  pw  608.) 

£4^  Skiriea,  According  to  the  Homeric  hymn 
■a  Aphrodite  (257,  &C.),  Aeneaa  waa  brought  up 
^  die  sympha  of  mount  Ida,  and  waa  not  taken 
te  ^  father  Anchiaes,  until  he  had  rnched  his 
^  jcsr,  sad  then  he  was,  according  to  the  wish 
*^  the  goddess,  ^ren  oat  as  the  son  of  a  nymph. 
^eMfhea  (De  VataL  1.  §  15)  says,  that  he  was 
^^^nicied  by  Cbeiron,  the  usoal  teacher  of  the 
^^f*n.  According  to  the  ••  Cypria,"  he  even  took 
P*t  ia  eanyiug  off  Helen.  His  brsTery  in  the 
*»  sgaiast  the  Greeks  ia  mentioned  in  the  Uter 
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tiaditions  as  well  as  in  the  eariier  ones.    (Hygin. 
Fab,  115;  Philostr.  L  c)    According  to  some  ac- 
counts Aeneas  was  not  preaent  when  Troy  waa 
taken,  as  he  had  been  sent  by  Priam  on  an  expe- 
dition to  Phrygia,  while  according  to  others  he 
was  requested  by  Aphrodite,  just  before  the  M  of 
the  city,  to  leave  it,  and  accordingly  went  to  mount 
Ida,  carrying  hia  fiather  on  hia  ahoiddera.     (Dion. 
HaL  i  48.)     A  third  account  makea  him  hold  out 
at  Troy  to  the  hut,  and  when  all  hopea  diaappeared, 
Aeneaa  with  hia  Dardaniana  and  the  warriora  of 
Ophrynium  withdrew  to  the  citadel  of  Peigamua, 
where  the  moat  ooatly  treaaures  of  the  Trojana 
were  kept.    Here  he  repelled  the  enemy  and  re- 
ceived the  fugitive  Trojana,  until  he  could  hold  out 
no  longer.    He  then  aent  the  people  ahead  to 
mount  Ida,  and  followed  them  with  hia  warriors, 
the  images  of  the  gods,  hia  fother,  hia  wife,  and 
hia  children,  hoping  that  he  would  be  able  to 
maintain  himaelf  on  the  heighta  of  motmt  Ida.  But 
being  threatened  with  an  attack  by  the  Oreeka,  he 
entered  into  negotiationa  with  them,  in  conaequenoe 
of  which  he  aurrendered  hia  poaition  and  was 
allowed  to  draart  in  aafety  with  hia  frienda  and 
treasures.      (Dionys.  L  46,  &c.;  Aelian,  V.  ff. 
iii.  22 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  254.)    Others  again  related 
that  be  was  led  by  hia  hatred  of  Pana  to  betray 
IHon  to  the  Oreeka,  and  waa  allowed  to  depart 
free  and  safe  in  conaequence.  (Dionya.  Lc)    Livy 
(i*  1)  atatea,  that  Aeneaa  and  Antenor  were  the 
only  Trojana  againat  whom  the  Oreeka  did  not 
make  uae  of  their  rig^t  of  conqueat,  on  account  of 
an  ancient  connezion  of  hospitality  ezisting  be- 
tween them,  or  becauae  Aeneaa  had  alwaya  advised 
hia  cotintrymen  to  reatore  Helen  to  Menekua. 
(Comp.  Strab.  L  e.) 

The  fiirther  part  of  the  story  of  Aeneas,  after 
leaving  mount  Ida  with  his  friends  and  the  imagea 
of  the  gods,  especially  that  of  Pallas  (PaUadmnif 
Pans.  iL  23.  §  5)  presents  as  many  variationa  as 
that  rehUmg  to  the  taking  of  Troy.    All  accounts, 
however,  agree  in  atating  that  he  left  the  coaata  of 
Asia  and  croaaed  over  into  Europe.    According  to 
some  he  went  acroaa  the  Helleapont  to  the  penin- 
auU  of  Pallene  and  died  there ;  according  to  othen 
he  proceeded  from  Thrace  to  the  Arcadian  Orcho- 
menoa and  aettled  there.    (Stnb.  Le.;  Paua.  viiL 
12.  §  5 ;  Dionya.  HaL  i  49.)    By  for  the  greater 
number  of  later  writers,  however,  anzioua  to  put 
him  in  connezion  with  the  hiatory  of  Latiom  and 
to  make  him  the  anceatorial  hero  of  the  Romana, 
atate  that  he  went  to  Italy,  though  aome  aasert 
that  the  Aeneas  who  came  to  Italy  was  not  the 
aon  of  Anchiaea  and  Aphrodite,  and  othera  that 
after  hia  arrival  in  Italy  he  returned  to  Troy, 
leaving  hia  aon  Aacaniua  behind  him.    (Lycophr. 
1226,  Ac. ;   Dionya.  L  53 ;   Liv.  L  1.)    A  de- 
acription  of  the  wanderinga  of  Aeneaa  before  he 
reached  the  coast  of  Latiom,  and  of  the  various 
towns  and  temples  he  was  believed  to  have  found- 
ed during  his  wanderings,  is  given  by  Dionyaius 
(L  50,  &C.),  whoae  account  ia  on  the  whole  the 
same  as  that  followed  by  Viigil  in  his  Aeneid, 
although  the  latter  makes  various  embellishments 
and  additions,  some  of  which,  as  his  lauding  at 
Carthage  and  meeting  with  Dido,  are  irrecondbble 
with  chronology.     From  Pallene  (Thrace),  where 
Aeneas  atayed  the  winter  after  the  taking  of  Troy, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Aeneia  on  the  Thermaic 
gulf  (Liv.  zl.  4),  he  aailed  with  hia  companiona  to 
Deloa,  Cythera  (where  he  founded  a  temple  of 
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Aphrodite),  Roiae  in  Laconia  (where  he  built  Eds 
and  Aphrodisias,   Paus.  iii.  22.  §  9),  Zacjnthus 
(temple  of  Aphrodite),  Lencas,  Actium,  Ambracia, 
and    to    Dodona,  where    he    met    the    Trojan 
Helenas.      From  Epiros    he   sailed   across   the 
Ionian  sea  to   Italy,   where    he    landed  at  the 
lapygian  promontory.      Hence  he  crossed  ov^r  to 
Sicily,  where  he  met  the  Trojans,  Elymus  and 
Aegestns  (Acestes),  and  built  the  towns  of  Elyme 
and  Aegesta.     From  Sicily  he  sailed  back  to  Italy, 
landed  in  the  port  of  Palinurus,  came  to  the 
island  of  Leucasia,  and  at  last  to  the  coast  of 
Latium.    Various  signs  pointed  out  this  place  as 
the  end  of  his  wanderings,  and  he  and  his  Trojans 
accordingly  settled  in  Latium.    The  place  where 
they  had  landed  was  called  Troy.     Latinus,  king 
of  me  Aborigines,  when  informed  of  the  arriral  of 
the  strangers,  prepared  for  war,  but  afterwards 
concluded  an  alliance  with  them,  gave  up  to  them 
a  part  of  his  dominions,  and  with  their  assistance 
conquered  the  Rutulians,  with  whom  he  was  then 
at  war.    Aeneas  founded  the  town  of  Layinium, 
called  after  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  Latinus, 
whom  he  married.    A  new  war  then  followed  be- 
tween Latinus  and  Tumus,  in  which  both  chie£i 
fell,  whereupon  Aeneas  became  sole  ruler  of  the 
Aborigines  and  Trojans,  and  both  nations  united 
into  one.    Soon  after  this,  however,  Aeneas  fell  in 
a  battle  with  the  Rutulians,  who  were  assisted  by 
Alezentius,  king  of  the  Etruscans.     As  his  body 
was  not  found  after  the  battle,  it  was  believed  that 
it  had  been  carried  up  to  h^tven,  or  that  he  had 
perished  in  the  river  Numicius.      The  Latins 
erected  a  monument  to  him,  with  the  inscription 
To  tie  /other  and  natttae  god,      {Jovi  Indigeti, 
Liv.  i.  2 ;  Dionys.  L  64  ;  Strab.  t.  p.  229,  xiii. 
p.  595 ;  Ov.  Met,  xiii.  623,  &C.,  xiv.  75,  &c,  xv. 
438,  &C.;    Conon,  NarraL  46;    Plut.  Rom,  3.) 
Two  other  accounts  somewhat  different  from  those 
mentioned  above  are  preserved  in  Servius  (ad  Aen, 
ix.  264,  from  the  work  of  Abas  on  Troy),  and  in 
Tsetses  (ad  Lyoophr,  1252).    Dionysius  places  the 
landing  of  Aeneas  in  Italy  and  ue  building  of 
Lavinium  about  the  end  of  the  second  year  after 
the  taking  of  Troy,  and  the  death  of  Aeneas  in  the 
seventh  year.    Virgil  on  the  other  hand  represents 
Aeneas  landing  in  Italy  seven  years  after  the  M 
of  Troy,  and  comprises  all  the  events  in  Italy 
from  the  landing  to  the  death  of  Tumus  within 
the  space  of  twenty  days. 

The  story  about  the  descent  of  the  Romans 
fitnn  the  Trojans  through  Aeneas  was  generally 
received  and  believed  at  Rome  at  an  early  period, 
and  probably  arose  from  the  &ct,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Latium  and  all  the  places  which  Aeneas 
was  said  to  have  founded,  lay  in  countries  inhabit- 
ed by  people  who  were  all  of  the  same  stock — 
Pelasgians :  hence  also  the  worship  of  the  Idaean 
Aphrodite  in  all  places  the  foundation  of  which  is 
ascribed  to  Aeneas.  Aeneas  himself^  therefore, 
such  as  he  appears  in  his  wanderings  and  final 
settlement  in  Latium,  is  nothing  else  but  the  per- 
sonified idea  of  one  common  origin.  In  this 
character  he  was  worshipped  in  the  various  places 
which  traced  their  origin  to  him.  (Liv.  xl.  4. 
Aeneas  was  frequently  represented  in  statues  an 
paintings  by  ancient  artists.  (Paus.  ii  21.  §  2,  v. 
22.  §  2 ;  Plin.  H,  N,  xxxv.  10.  §  36.)  On  gems 
and  coins  he  is  usually  represented  as  carrying  his 
father  on  his  shoulder,  and  leading  his  son  Asca- 
nius  by  the  hand. 
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Reflecting  the  inconsistencies  in  the  kgoids 
about  Aeneas  and  the  mode  of  solving  than,  aee 
Niebuhr,  Ilist.  of  Rome,  i.  p.  179,  &c  Respect- 
ing the  colonies  he  is  said  to  have  founded, 
Fiedler,  DeErrorilntsAeneae  adPhoetdatm  cobmu 
perHnent^nUy  Weael,  IQ27,  4txi,  About  the  wor- 
ship and  religious  character  of  Aeneas,  see  Uschold, 
Geschidde  dea  Tr<fjaniachen  Kriegesy  Stuttgaid, 
1836,  p.  30-2,  &C.;  Hartung,  Gesduckte  der  Heiig. 
der  Romer^  i.  p.  83,  &c ;  and  above  all  *  R.  H. 
Klausen,  Aeneas  tmddie  Penaten,  especially  book  L 
p.  34,  &c.  [L.  S.] 

AENE'AS  (A/yffaj)  GAZAEUS,    so    called 
frt>m  his  birth-place,  flourished  a.  d.  487.    He 
was  at  first  a  Platonist  and  a  Sophist,  being  s 
disciple  of  the  philosoper  Hierodes  (as  appean 
from  his  TheophraatuSy   Gallaud.  p.  629)  and  a 
friend  of  Prooopius  (as  we  know  fit)m  his  Epistles). 
His  date  thus  ascertained  is  confirmed  by  hu 
stating,  that  he  had  heard  speak  some  of  the  Con- 
fessors whose  tongues  Hunneric  had  cut  out,  a.  d. 
484.    (Ibid,  p.  663,  c.)     When  a  Christian,  he 
composed  a  dialogue.   On  the  Immortality  of  ih 
Soul  and  the  Resurrection  o/ihe  Body^  called  Tkeo- 
phrastus  from  one  of  the  interlocutors.    This  a{h 
peared  first  in  a  Latin   version  by  Ambro«\u 
Camaldulensis,  8vo.,  Ven.  1513,  and  4to,  Basil 
1516.    The  original  Greek,  with  the  Latin  ver8i<Mi 
of  Wol^  fol.  Tigur.  1559 ;  with  the  Latin  version 
and  notes  of  C.  Barthius,  4to.  Lips.  1655  (see 
Fabricius,  de  VeritaL  Relig,  Christ.  SyUabusy  p.  107, 
Hamb.  1725);  also  in  Gallandi's  Bibfiotheca  Pa- 
trumy  vol  X.  p.  629,  Ven.  1766  ;  and  with  the 
notes  of  Boissonade,  8vo.  Par.  1836.     In  Eberfs 
Dictionary  is  the  following  reference :    Wemsdorf 
Pr.  de  Aenea  Gaz^  Numb.  1817,  4to.       In  the 
Aldine  Collection  rf Epistles  by  Greek  Authors  there 
are  25  by  Aeneas,  Gr.  4to.,  Ven.  1499.     See  Fa- 
bricius, BibUoih,  Grace,  vol  I  pp.  676-690.    Some 
of  the  letters  of  Aeneas  may  be  found  in  the  Eney- 
dopaedia  Philologioa  of  Joannes  PatusOy  Gr.  Sro., 
Ven.  1710,  vol  l  [A.  J.  C] 

AENE'AS  SI'LVIUS,  son  of  SUvius,  and 
grandson  of  Ascanius.  He  is  the  third  in  the  list 
of  the  mythical  kings  of  Alba  in  Latium,  and  the 
Silvii  regarded  him  as  the  founder  of  their  house. 
(Liv.  13.)  Dionysius  (i.  71)  ascribes  to  him  a 
reign  of  31  years.  (Comp.  Vij^.  Aen.  ri.  769.) 
Ovid  (MeL  xiv.  6 1 0,  &c.)  does  not  mention  him 
among  the  Alban  kings.  [L.  S.] 

AENE'AS  (AiVf/af),  sumamed  TACTICUS 
(6  ToKTucos),  a  Greek  writer,  whose  precise  date  is 
not  known.  Xenophon  (Hell.  viL  3.  §  1)  mentions 
an  Aeneas  of  Styraphalus,  who  about  tne  time  of 
the  battle  of  Mantineia  (362,  b.  c.)  distinguished 
himself  by  his  bravery  and  skill  as  general  of  the 
Arcadians.  Casaubon  supposes  this  Aeneas  to  be 
the  same,  and  the  supposition  is  confimtcd  bj  a 
passage  (Comment.  Poliorc,  27)  where  he  speaks 
£uniljarly  of  an  Arcadian  provincialism.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  the  general  character  of  this 
work,  the  names  he  mentions,  and  the  historical 
notices  which  occur,  with  other  internal  evidence^ 
all  point  to  abovi  this  period.  He  wrote  a  larg« 
work  on  the  whole  art  of  war,  irrparytyiKdi  fii€xia^ 
or  ictpl  r£p  ffrparfiyiKur  O^ofurilifutra  (Polyb,  x 
40;  Suidas,  s.  v.  Aiytias),  consisting  of  several  porrai 
Of  these  only  one  is  preserved,  odled  rcucrucAsf  ti 
Kol  ifo/uopKirrucip  ihr6fiyififia  ircpl  roH  mts  x^ 
xoMopKo^fuvop  dmixaa^y  commonly  called  Cknn 
mentarius  Polioreeticus.    The  object  of  the  boo) 
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ii  to  ibew  how  a  nege  ihould  be  reaiited,  the  ra- 
am  kindi  of  instrmnenta  to  be  need,  manaenTres 
tB  be  pnctiaed,  ways  of  sending  letters  without 
boDg  detected^  and  without  eren  the  bearers  know- 
ing aboat  it  (c.  31,  a  rery  curioos  one),  &c  It 
eoattitts  a  good  deal  of  information  on  many  points 
in  ai€iiaok)gy,  and  is  especially  valuable  as  con- 
tuning  a  large  stock  of  words  and  technical  terms 
cooae^ed  with  war&re,  denoting  instmments,  &c, 
wkidi  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  work. 
From  the  lame  circumstance,  many  passages  axe 
difficolt 

The  book  was  first  discovered  by  Simler  in  the 
Tstkan  Hbcary.  It  was  edited  first  by  Isaac 
Cusabon  with  a  Latin  version  and  notes,  and  ap- 
p»Mkd  to  his  edition  of  Polybius.  (Paris,  1609.) 
It  «as  lepablished  by  Oronovins  in  his  Polybius, 
ToL  iiL  Amsterdam,  1670,  and  by  Emesti,  Leipzig, 
1761  The  hat  edition  is  that  of  J.  C.  OrelH, 
Leipzig,  1818,  with  Ouanbon^  veruon  and  notes 
sad  sn  ofiginal  commentary,  published  as  a  supple- 
■xot  to  Schweigfaaenser^  Polybius.  Besides  the 
Vitiean  MS.  there  are  three  at  Paris,  on  which 
Cmabon  finmded  his  edition,  and  one  in  the  Lau- 
rentisn  libiary  at  Fl(n«ioe.  This  last  is,  according 
toOrem(Piae£.pu6),theoldestofalL  The  work 
contains  many  voy  oorrapt  and  mutilated  passages. 

An  epitome  of  the  whole  book,  not  of  the  firag- 
Boit  now  remaining,  was  made  by  Cineas,  a  Thes- 
nfim,  who  was  sent  to  Rome  1^  Pyrrhns,  279, 
Lc  (Aetian,  TacL  1.)  This  abridgment  is  re- 
fand  to  by  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  ix.  25).        [A.  A.] 

AENEOUS  or  AENE'SIUS  (AHuts  or  Ainf. 
not),  a  surname  of  Zeus,  under  which  he  was 
vmJkqiped  in  the  island  of  Cephalenia,  where  he 
W  a  tan^  on  mount  Aenos.  (Hes.  op.  SckoL 
td  ApoUmt.  Rkod.  iL  297.)  [L.  S.] 

AENESIDETMUS  (Alyriafhuios),  the  son  of 
?itajcaa,  and  one  of  the  body-guards  of  Hippo- 
oates,  tviant  of  Gela,  was  the  son  of  Theron,  the 
wltfof  AgrigenUim,  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  war. 
(Uerod.  m  154,  165.)    [Thbron.] 

AENESIDEOdUS  (Aln}<rf8i|/«0O>  &  celebrated 
Meptie,  boni  at  Cnonus,  in  Crete,  according  to 
KBgaes  Laertina  (ix.  1 16),  but  at  Aesae,  acoord- 
ffig  to  Photins  (Cod.  212),  probably  hved  a  little 
wr  thsn  Cicero.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Heiacleides 
ttd  Rcdved  firom  him  the  chair  of  philosophy, 
*iadi  bad  been  handed  down  for  above  three  bun- 
^nd  jrean  from  Pyrrhon,  the  founder  of  the  sect 
F«r  s  fiill  account  of  the  sceptical  system  see 
PnutBON.  As  Aenesidemus  difiiered  on  many 
paints  from  the  ordinary  sceptic,  it  will  be  conve- 
iRat  befiue  proceeding  to  his  particular  opinions, 
to  give  a  short  acoonnt  of  the  system  itsel£ 

Tbe  sceptic  b^an  and  ended  in  universal 
^Aobt  He  was  equally  removed  from  the  aca- 
dcnic  who  denied,  as  fitmi  Uie  dogmatic  philoso- 
^a  who  affirmed ;  indeed,  he  attempted  to  con- 
^^sd  both  in  one,  and  refute  Uiem  by  the  same 
B^nents.  (Sext.  Emp.  i.  1.)  Truth,  he  said, 
«as  not  to  be  desired  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the 
take  of  a  certain  repose  of  mind  (drapa^ia)  which 
feOoved  on  it,  an  end  which  the  sceptic  best  at- 
taaed  in  another  way,  by  suspending  his  judg^ 
Best  {inx4yt  a&d  allowing  himself  literally  to 
'wf  in  dmUyt.  (L  4.)  With  this  view  he  must 
tard  over  the  whole  range  of  moral,  metaphysi- 
al, sad  physical  science.  His  method  is  the 
xvyarison  of  opposites,  and  his  sole  aim  to  prove 
tbt  nothing  can  be  proved,  or  what  he  termed. 
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the  Uroa^rtta  of  things.  In  common  life  he  may 
act  upon  (pcup6fitva  with  the  rest  of  men :  nature, 
law,  and  custom  are  allowed  to  have  their  influ- 
ence ;  only  when  impelled  to  any  vehement  efibrt 
we  are  to  remember  that,  here  too,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  are  not  to  lose  our 
peace  of  mind  by  grasping  at  a  shadow. 

The  fiunous  84ica  rpoiroi  of  the  sceptics  were  a 
number  of  heads  of  argument  intended  to  over> 
throw  truth  in  whatever  form  it  might  appear. 
[Pyrrhon.]     The  opposite  ^>pearances  of  the 
moral  and  natural  worid  (Sext  Emp.  i.  14),  the 
fidlibility  of  intellect  and  sense,  and  the  illusions 
produced  upon  them  by  intervals  of  time  and  space 
and  by  every  chanoe  of  position,  were  the  first 
arguments  by  whi(^  they  assailed  the  reality  of 
thii^    We  cannot  explain  what  man  is,  we  can- 
not explain  what  the  senses  are :  still  less  do  we 
know  the  way  in  which  they  are  acted  upon  by 
the  mind  (ii.  4 — ^7):  beginning  with  od9iv  dpi}**, 
we  must  esnd  with  odS^v  imKKonf,    We  are  not 
certain  whether  material  objects  are  anything  but 
ideas  in  the  mind:  at  any  rate  the  diffisrent  qua- 
lities which  we  perceive  in  them  may  be  wholly 
dependent  on  the  percipient  being ;  or,  supposing 
them  to  contain  quality  as  well  as  substance,  it 
may  be  one  quality  varying  with  the  perceptive 
power  of  the  different  senses,  (ii  14.)    Having 
thus  confounded  the  world  without  and  the  world 
within,  it  was  a  natural  transition  for  the  sceptic 
to  confound  physical  and  metaphysical  arguments. 
The  reasonings  of  natural  philosophy  were  over- 
thrown by  metaphysical  subtleties,  and  metaphy- 
sics made  to  look  absurd  by  illustrations  only  ap- 
plicable to  material  things.     The  acknowledged 
imperfection  of  language  was  also  pressed  into  the 
service ;  words,  they  said,  were  ever  varying  in 
their  signification,  so  Uiat  the  ideas  of  which  they 
were  the  signs  must  be  alike  variable.    The  lead- 
ing idea  of  the  whole  system  was,  that  all  truth 
involved  either  a  vicious  circle  or  a  petitio  prin- 
dpii,  for,  even  in  ^e  simplest  truths,  something 
must  be  assumed  to  make  the  reasoning  applicable. 
The  truth  of  the  senses  was  known  to  us  from  the 
intellect,  but  the  intellect  operated  through  the 
senses,  so  that  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
either  depends  upon  the  other.    There  was,  how- 
ever, a  deeper  side  to  this  phUosophy.    Every- 
thing we  know,  confessedly,  runs  up  into  some- 
thing we  do  not  know :  of  the  true  nature  of  cause 
and  effect  we  are  ignorant,  and  hence  to  the 
fovourite  method,  dir3  rov  §ls  drttpoy  ^K/SciAAciy,  or 
arguing  backward  finom  cause  to  cause,  the  very 
imperfection    of  human    feculties    prevents    our 
giving  an  answer.    We  must  know  what  we 
believe ;  and  how  can  we  be  sure  of  secondary 
causes,  if  the  first  cause  be  wholly  beyond  us? 
To  judge,  however,  firom  the  sketch  of  Sextus 
Empiricus  (PyrrL  Hyp.),  it  was  not  this  side 
of  their  system  which  the  sceptics  chiefly  urged: 
for  the  most  part,  it  must  be  confessed,  ^t  they 
contented    themselves  with    dialectic  subtleties, 
which  were  at  once  too  absurd  for  refutation,  and 
impossible  to  refute. 

The  causes  of  scepticism  are  more  fully  given 
under  the  article  Pyrrhon.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  its  features  was  its  connexion  with  the 
later  philosophy  of  the  Ionian  school  From  the  fidl- 
ure  of  their  attempts  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
the  visible  world,  the  Ionian  philosophers  were  in- 
sensibly led  on  to  deny  the  order  and  harmony  of 
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creation:  they  saw  nothing  but  a  perpetual  and 
eyer^hanging  chaos,  acted  upon,  or  rather  self- 
acting,  by  an  inherent  power  of  motion,  of  which 
the  nature  was  only  known  by  its  effects.  This 
was  the  doctrine  of  Heracleitus,  that  ^the  world 
was  a  fire  ever  kindling  and  going  out,  which  made 
all  things  and  was  all  things.**  It  was  this  link  of 
connexion  between  the  sceptical  and  Ionian  schools 
which  Aenesidemus  attempted  to  restore.  The 
doctrine  of  Heracleitus,  although  it  spoke  of  a  sub- 
tle fire,  really  meant  nothing  more  than  a  principle 
of  change ;  and  although  it  might  seem  absurd  to 
a  strict  sceptic  like  Sextus  Empiricus  to  q^rm  even 
a  principle  of  change,  it  involved  no  real  inconsis- 
tency with  the  sceptical  system.  We  are  left  to 
conjecture  as  to  the  way  in  which  Aenesidemus 
arrived  at  his  conclusions :  the  following  account  of 
them  seems  probable.  It  will  be  seen,  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  the  sceptical  system  had  de- 
stroyed everything  but  sensation.  But  sensation  is 
the  effect  of  change,  the  principle  of  motion  work- 
ing internally.  It  was  very  natural  then  that  the 
sceptic,  proceeding  from  the  only  dpx/j  which  re- 
mained to  him,  should  suggest  an  explanation  of 
the  outward  world,  derived  from  that  of  which 
alone  he  was  certain,  his  own  internal  sensations. 
The  mere  suggestion  of  a  probable  cause  might 
seem  inconsistent  with  the  distinction  which  the 
sceptics  drew  between  their  own  absolute  uncer- 
tainty and  the  probability  spoken  of  by  the 
Acadooucs :  indeed,  it  was  inconsistent  with  their 
metaphysical  paradoxes  to  draw  conclusions  at  all: 
if  so,  we  must  be  content  to  allow  that  Aeneside- 
mus (as  Sextus  Empiricus  implies)  got  a  little  be- 
yond the  dark  region  of  scepticism  into  the  light 
of  probability. 

Other  scattered  opinions  of  Aenesidemus  have 
been  preserved  to  us,  some  of  which  seem  to  lead 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Time,  he  said,  was  t3  dy 
and  ri  xpthoy  awyjn  (Pyr.  Hyp.  iii  17),  probably 
in  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  that  sdl 
really  existing  substances  were  atiyuira :  in  other 
words,  he  meant  to  say  that  time  was  a  really  ex- 
isting thing,  and  not  merely  a  condition  of  thought 
This  was  connected  with  the  principle  of  change, 
which  was  inseparable  from  a  notion  of  time :  if 
the  one  had  a  real  existence  (and  upon  its  exist- 
ence the  whole  system  depended),  the  other  must 
likewise  have  a  real  existence.  In  another  place, 
adapting  his  language  to  that  of  Heracleitus,  he 
said  that  ''time  was  air*^  (Sext  Emp.  oc/o.  Logiooa^ 
iv.  233.),  probably  meaning  to  illustrate  it  by  the 
imperceptible  nature  of  air,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  motion  of  the  world  was  said  to  work  by  a 
subtle  and  invisible  fire.  All  things,  according  to 
his  doctrine,  were  but  ^euMJ/icya  which  were 
brought  out  and  adapted  to  our  perceptions  by 
their  mutual  opposition :  metaphorically  they  might 
be  said  to  shine  forth  in  the  fight  of  Heracleitus*s 
fire.  He  did  not,  indeed,  explain  how  this  union 
of  opposites  made  them  sensible  to  the  fEiculties  of 
man:  probably  he  would  rather  have  supported 
his  view  by  the  imposiibility  of  the  mind  conceiv- 
ing of  anything  otherwise  than  in  a  state  of  motion, 
or,  as  he  would  have  expressed  it,  in  a  state  of  mu- 
tual opposition.  But  ^amf/iicya  are  of  two  kinds, 
Y5ia  and  mMwl  (Sext  Emp.  adv.  Log,  il  8),  the 
perceptions  of  individuals,  and  those  common  to 
mankind.  Here  again  Aenesidemus  seenw  to  lose 
sight  of  the  scepticsd  system,  which  (in  speculation 
at  least)  admitted  no  degrees  of  truth,  doubt,  or 
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probability.  The  same  remark  applies  to  his  dis- 
tinction of  xlrriais  into  /ucro^aruc^  and  /tcraSXiy- 
Tffci^,  simple  motion  and  change.  He  seems  ahto  to 
have  opposed  the  perplexity  which  the  sceptics  en- 
deavoured to  bring  about  between  matter  and 
mind ;  for  he  asserted  that  thought  was  indepen- 
dent of  the  body,  and  *'that  the  sentient  power 
looked  out  through  the  crannies  of  the  senses.** 
{Adv.  Log.  i.  349.)  Lastly,  his  vigorous  mind 
was  above  the  paltry  confusion  of  physical  and 
metaphysical  distinctions;  for  he  decUuned,  after 
Heracleitus,  ''that  a  part  was  the  same  with  the 
whole  and  yet  different  horn  it**  The  grand  pe- 
culiarity of  his  system  was  the  attempt  to  unite 
scepticism  with  the  earlier  philosoi^y,  to  raise  a 
positive  foundation  for  it  by  accounting  from  the 
nature  of  things  for  the  neverceasing  changes  both 
in  the  material  and  spiritual  world. 

Sextus  Empiricus  has  preserved  his  argument 
against  our  knowledge  of  causes,  as  well  as  a  table 
of  eight  methods  by  which  all  a  priori  reasonings 
may  be  confrited,  as  all  arguments  whatever  may 
be  by  the  9iiea  rpArou  I.  Either  the  cause  given 
is  unseen,  and  not  proven  by  things  seen,  as  if  a 
person  were  to  explain  the  motions  of  the  planets 
by  the  music  of  the  spheres.  II.  Or  if  the  cause 
be  seen,  it  cannot  be  shewn  to  exclude  other 
hypotheses :  we  must  not  only  prove  the  cause, 
but  dispose  of  every  other  cause.  III.  A  r^nlar 
effect  may  be  attributed  to  an  irregular  cause; 
as  if  one  were  to  explain  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  by  a  sudden  impulse.  IV.  lilen 
argue  from  things  seen  to  things  unseen,  aasum- 
ing  that  they  are  governed  by  the  stune  laws. 
V.  Causes  only  mean  opinions  of  causes,  which  are 
inconsistent  with  phenomena  and  with  other  opi- 
nions. VI.  Equaily  probable  causes  are  accepted 
or  rejected  as  Uiey  agree  with  this  or  that  precon- 
ceived notion.  VII.  These  causes  are  at  variance 
with  phenomena  as  well  as  with  abstract  principles. 
VIII.  Principles  must  be  uncertain,  because  the 
&cts  from  which  they  proceed  are  uncertain.  (Pyirlu 
Hyp.  i.  17,  ed.  Fabr.) 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  nothing  is  known  of 
the  personal  history  of  Aenesidemus.  A  list  of  his 
works  and  a  sketch  of  their  contents  have  been 
preserved  by  Photius.  (Cod.  212.)  He  waa  the 
author  of  three  books  of  nv^/kpycicu  Tirorvrsjo-cis;, 
and  is  mentioned  as  a  recent  teacher  of  philosophy 
by  Aristodes.  (Apud  EutA.  Praeparai.  Evamg, 
xiv.  18.)  It  is  to  Aenesidemus  that  Sextus  Em- 
piricus was  indebted  for  a  considerable  part  of  his 
work.  [B.  J.j 

AENETE  (Ainfn)),  a  daughter  of  Eosoras, 
and  wife  of  Aeneas,  by  whom  she  had  a  son, 
Cyxlcus,  the  founder  of  the  town  of  this  name. 
(ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  950 ;  Orph.  Argon,  502,  where 
she  is  called  Aenippe.)  [L.  S.} 

AE'NICUS  (Kl¥iKot),  a  Greek  poet  of  the  old 
comedy,  whose  play  ''Arrcia  is  refened  to  by  Sui- 
das.  («.  V,  AXyucos.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
Eunicus  mentioned  by  Pollux,  (x.  100.) 

AENI'DES,  a  patronymic  from  Aeneas,  which 
is  applied  by  Valerius  Flaccus  (iii.  4)  to  tbe  in- 
habitants of  Cyzicus,  whose  town  was  beUeyed 
to  have  been  founded  by  Cyzicus,  the  son  of 
Aeneas.  [L.  S.] 

AEO'LIDES  (AioAl8i}s),  a  patronymic  givexi  to 
the  sons  of  Aeolus,  as  Athamas  (Ov.  MieL  iv. 
511),  Magnes  (Pans.  vi.  21.  §  7),  Macarcua  (Ov. 
AleL  ix.  506),    Miaenus  (Viig.  Aen,  vi.    164), 
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Siyplntt  (Ot.  MeL  ziU.  26  ;  Horn.  IL  vi.  154), 
CMhew  (Ham.  Orf.  xL  237),  locutni  (Tzetz.  cuf 
ippir.  732);  and  to  his  grandBons,  aa  (Vphalni 
(Or.  MfL  tL  621),  Odymnu  (Virg.  ^m.  tL  629), 
ai  Phrjzu.  (VaL  Flacc  i.  286.)  Aeolis  is  the 
pitnmjmic  of  the  female  descen^mts  of  Aeolu, 
nd.  u  pTen  to  fan  daughters  Canaoe  and  Alcjone. 
(Or.  Md,  xi.  573 ;  HiirtML  xi.  5.)         [L.  S.] 

AE'OLUS  (AtbAi»).  In  the  mythical  histoxy 
flf  Gieeee  there  aie  three  penonages  of  this  name, 
vlio  are  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers  as  connected 
vith  one  another,  but  this  connexion  is  so  con- 
(amd,  that  it  is  impossible  to  gain  a  clear  view  of 
them.  (MuUer,  Ortribm.  p.  138,  &c.)  We  shall 
Mbv  Biodoros,  who  distingmshes  between  the 
three,  akhoi^  in  other  passages  he  confounds 
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1.  A  son  of  Hellen  and  the  nymph  OrseTs,  and 
a  brother  of  Doms  and  Xnthn^  He  is  described 
as  the  ruler  of  Thesaaly,  and  regarded  as  the 
faander  of  the  Aei^  bnmch  of  the  Greek  nation. 
He  nmrkd  Enarete,  the  daughter  of  Deunachus, 
by  whom  he  had  seren  sons  and  fire  daughters, 
and  aooording  to  some  writers  still  more.  (ApoUod. 
17.  %Z;SdtioL  ad Pmd.  lytk.  ir.  190.)  Ac- 
cofdisg  to  Miiller^s  sv^position,  the  most  ancient 
and  genuine  story  kiMW  only  of  four  sons  of 
Aecbs,  Tis.  typhus,  Athamas,  Cretheus,  and 
Sahmnena,  as  the  representatiyes  of  the  four  main 
brasirhes  a(  the  Aeolic  race.  The  great  extent  of 
cBontzy  which  this  race  occupied,  and  the  desire  of 
eadi  part  of  it  to  trace  its  origin  to  some  descend- 
ant of  Aeolus,  probably  gare  rise  to  the  Taryii^ 
aoomnts  about  the  number  of  his  childien.  Ao- 
car£ag  to  Hyginus  {Fab.  238,  242)  Aeolus  had 
one  son  of  the  name  of  Blacaieus,  who,  after  hav- 
ii^  eomndtted  incest  with  his  sister  Canaoe,  put 
a  cod  to  his  own  life.  According  to  Orid  (/feroiti 
II)  Aeolus  threw  the  fruit  of  this  lore  to  the 
digs,  and  sent  his  daughter  a  sword  by  whkh  she 
was  to  kill  herself:  (Comp.  Pint.  PwaUeL  p.  312.) 

2.  Diodoms  (ir.  67)  says,  that  the  second 
Aeofais  was  the  grcat-gnmdson  of  the  first  Aeolus, 
hcing  the  son  <^  Hippotes  and  Melanippe,  and 
the  gtsadson  of  Mimas  the  son  of  Aeolus.  Ame, 
the  ^i^hter  of  this  second  Aeolus,  afterwards  be- 
CBK  Biother  of  a  third  Aeolus.  (Comp.  Pans.  ix. 
40. 1  3.)  In  another  passage  (t.  7)  Diodoms  re- 
ftesents  the  third  Aeolus  as  a  scm  of  Hippotes. 

3.  According  to  some  accounts  a  son  of  Hip- 
pies, OT,  accofding  to  others,  of  Poseidon  and 
Azae,  the  ^ughter  of  the  second  Aeolus.  His 
ilocy,  i^iieh  probably  refers  to  the  emigmtion  of  a 
^oukd  the  Aeolians  to  the  west,  is  thus  related : 
Ane  dedared  to  her  fiither  that  she  was  with  child 
hj  Posekkm,  but  her  frther  disbeliering  her  state- 
wat,  gave  her  to  a  stranger  of  Metapontum  in 
Itriy,  vho  took  her  to  his  natire  town.  Here  she 
Wae  mother  of  two  sons,  Boeotus  and  Aeo- 
1b  (a.),  who  were  adopted  by  the  man  of  Meta- 

CtBB  in  aeeoidance  with  an  oracle.    When  they 
|nnm  op  to  manhood,  they  took  possession  of 
^  wrge^uty  of  Metapontum  by  force.    But 
viea  a  dapote  afUrwards  arose  between  their 
wker  Amt  and  their  foster-mother  Autolyte,  the 
tw  Imthoi  slew  the  latter  and  fled  with  their 
awkef  from  Metapontum-     Aeolus  went  to  some 
■Ml  in  the  Tyrrhenian  aea,  which  receiTed  from 
^thesame  of  the  Aeolian  ishmd^  and  accord- 
W  to  sciK  aceonnta  boflt  the  town  of  Lipara. 
[Kri.iT.  -57,  T-  7.)     Here  he  reigned  at  a  just 


and  pious  king,  behaTed  kindly  to  the  natives, 
and  taught  them  tho  use  of  sails  in  navigation,  and 
foretold  them  fivm  signs  which  he  observed  in  the 
fire  the  nature  of  the  winds  that  were  to  rise. 
Hmace,  says  Diodorus,  Aeolus  is  described  in 
mythology  as  the  ruler  over  the  winds,  and  it  was 
this  Aeolus  to  whom  Odysseus  came  during  his 
wanderings.  A  different  account  of  the  matter  is 
given  by  Hygmus.   (Fab,  186.) 

In  these  accounts  Aeolus,  the  fother  of  the 
Aeolian  nice,  is  pkiced  in  relationship  with  Aeolus 
the  ruler  and  god  of  the  winds.  The  groundworic 
on  which  this  connexion  has  been  formed  by  later 
poets  and  mjrthographers,  is  found  in  Homer.  (Od. 
X.  2,  &c)  In  Homer,  however,  Aeolus,  the  son 
of  Hippotes,  is  neither  the  god  nor  the  fiither  of 
the  winds,  but  merely  the  happy  ruler  of  the 
Aeolian  ishmd,  whom  Cronion  had  made  the 
ratiiris  of  the  winds,  which  he  might  soothe  or  ex- 
cite according  to  his  |deasuie.  {Od,  x.  21,  &c) 
This  statement  of  Homer  and  the  etymology  of 
the  name  of  Aeohis  from  diAAM  were  the  cause, 
that  in  later  times  Aeolus  was  regarded  as  the  god 
and  king  of  the  winds,  which  he  kept  enclosed  in 
a  mountain.  It  is  therefore  to  him  that  Juno  ap- 
plies when  she  wishes  to  destroy  the  fleet  of  the 
Trojans.  (Viig.  Am,  i.  78.)  The  Aeolian  island 
of  Homer  was  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  believed  to 
be  Lipara  (Pans.  x.  1 1.  §  3),  and  this  or  Strongyle 
was  accordingly  regarded  in  later  times  as  the  jSace 
in  which  the  god  of  the  winds  dwelled.  (Viig. 
Aau  viii.  416,  L  52 ;  Strab.  vL  p.  276.)  Other 
accounts  place  the  residence  of  Aeolus  in  Thrace 
(ApoUon.  Rhod.  i  954,  iv.  765 ;  Callim.  Hymn, 
M  DeL  26),  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhegium 
in  Italy.  (Txeta.  ad  Lifoophr,  732 ;  comp.  Diod. 
V.  8.)  The  following  passages  of  later  poets  also 
shew  how  universally  Aeolus  had  gradually  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  god :  Ov.  MeL  i.  264,  xi  748, 
xiv.  223 ;  VaL  Place,  i.  575 ;  Quint.  Smym.  xiv. 
475.  Whether  he  was  represented  by  the  an- 
cients in  works  of  art  is  not  certain,  but  we  now 
possess  no  representation  of  him.  [L.  S.] 

AE'P YTU8  ( Aftrvros).  1.  One  of  the  mythi- 
cal  kings  of  Arcadia.  He  was  the  son  of  Eilatus 
(Pind.  OL  vi.  54),  and  originally  ruled  over  Phae- 
sana  on  the  Alpheius  in  Arcadia.  When  Cleitor, 
the  son  of  Aran,  died  without  learing  any  issue, 
Aepytus  succeeded  him  and  became  king  of  the 
Arcadians,  a  part  of  whose  country  was  called 
after  him  Aepytis.  (Pans.  viii.  4.  §  4,  34.  §  3.) 
He  is  said  to  have  been  killed  during  the  chase  on 
mount  Sepia  by  the  bite  of  a  venomous  snake. 
(Pans,  viii  4.  §  4,  16.  §  2.)  His  tomb  there  was 
stiU  shewn  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  see  it,  because  it  was  mentioned  in 
Homer,    (/t  ii  604.) 

2.  The  youngest  son  of  Cresphontes  the  He- 
raclid,  king  of  Messenia,  and  of  Merope,  the 
daughter  of  the  Arcadian  king  Cypselus.  Cres- 
phontes and  his  other  sons  were  murdered  during 
an  insurrection,  and  Aepytus  alone,  who  was 
educated  in  the  house  of  hb  grandfifOher  Cypselus, 
escaped  the  danger.  The  throne  of  Cresphontes 
was  in  the  meantime  occupied  by  the  Heraclid 
Polyphontes,  who  also  forced  Merope  to  become  his 
wife.  (ApoUod.  ii  8.  §  5.)  When  Aepytus  had 
grown  to  manhood,  he  was  enabled  by  the  aid  of 
Holcas,  his  fiohei^in-law,  to  return  to  his  kingdom, 
punish  the  murderers  of  his  fiither,  and  put  Poly- 
phontes to  death.    He  left  a  son,  Ghiucns,  and  it 
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WM  from  him  that  gubMqaently  the  king*  of  Met^ 
senia  were  called  Aepytids  instead  of  the  more 
general  name  Heradidk  (Pans.  i?.  3.  §  3,  &C., 
Till  5.  §  5 ;  Hjgm.  Fab,  137,  184.) 

3.  A  son  of  Hippothons,  and  king  of  Arcadia. 
He  was  a  great-grandson  of  the  Aepytos  mentioned 
first.  He  was  reigning  at  the  time  when  Orestes, 
in  consequence  of  an  orade,  left  Mycenae  and 
settled  in  Arcadia.  There  was  at  Mantineia  a 
sanctuary,  which  down  to  the  latest  time  no  mortal 
was  ever  allowed  to  enter.  Aepytos  disr^arding 
the  sacred  custom  crossed  the  threshold,  but  was 
immediately  struck  with  blindness,  and  died  soon 
after.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cypselus. 
(Pans.  viiL  5.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

AE/RIUS  (*A^pforX  Heretic,  the  intimate  friend 
of  Eustathius  of  Sebaste  in  Armenia,  a.  d.  360, 
was  living  when  St  Epiphanius  wrote  his  Book 
against  Heresies,  ▲.  d.  374-6.  After  living  toge- 
ther an  ascetic  life,  Eustathius  was  raised  to  the 
episcopate,  and  by  him  Aerius  was  ordained  priest 
and  set  over  the  Hospital  (irr«»x<'Tf>o^*oO  of  Pon- 
tns.  (St  Epiph.  adv.  Uaer,  75.  §  1.)  But  nothing 
could  allay  the  envy  of  Aerius  at  Uie  elevation  of 
his  companion.  Caresses  and  threats  were  in  vain, 
and  at  last  he  left  Eustathius,  and  publicly  accused 
him  of  covetousness.  He  assemUed  a  troop  of 
men  and  women,  who  with  him  professed  the 
renunciation  of  all  worldly  goods  (mra^la).  De- 
nied entrance  into  the  towns,  they  roamed  about 
the  fields,  and  lodged  in  the  open  air  or  in  caves, 
e^wsed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons.  Aerius 
superadded  to  the  irreligion  of  Arius  the  foUowing 
errors :  1.  The  denial  of  a  difierenoe  of  order  be- 
tween a  bishop  and  a  priest  2.  The  rejection  of 
prayer  and  alms  for  the  dead.  3.  The  refusal  to 
observe  Easter  and  stated  fiuts,  on  the  ground  of 
such  observances  being  Jewish.  St  Epiphanius 
refutes  these  errors.  (I  e.)  There  were  remains 
of  his  followers  in  the  time  of  St  Augustine.  {Adv. 
Haer.  §  53,  voL  viii  p.  18,  which  was  written 
A.  D.  428.)  [A-  J.  C] 

AE'ROPE  fAcp^),  a  daughter  of  Crateus, 
king  of  Crete,  and  granddaughter  of  Minos.  Her 
fether,  who  had  received  an  oracle  that  he  should 
lose  his  life  by  one  of  his  children,  gave  her  and 
her  sister,  Clymene,  to  Nauplius,  who  was  to  sell 
them  in  a  foreign  land.  Another  sister,  Apemone, 
and  her  brother,  Aethemenes,  who  had  heard  of  the 
oracle,  had  left  Crete  and  gone  to  Rhodes*  Aerope 
afterwards  married  Pleisthenes,  the  son  of  Atreus, 
and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Agamemnon 
and  Menelaus.  (ApoUod.  iii.  2.  §  1,  &c. ;  Serv.  ad 
Am.  L  458 ;  Dictys  Cret  L  1.)  After  the  death 
of  Pleisthenes  Aerope  married  Atreus,  and  her  two 
sons,  who  were  educated  by  Atreus,  were  generally 
believed  to  be  his  sons.  Aerope,  however,  became 
fiuthless  to  Atreus,  being  seduced  by  Thyestes. 
(Eurip.  OruL  5,  &c..  Helm.  397 ;  Hygin.  Fab, 
87 ;  SchoL  ad  Horn,  IL  ii.  249 ;  Serv.  ad  Am,  xL 
262.)  [L.  S.] 

AE'ROPUS  CA^poirof).  1.  The  brother  of 
Perdiccas,  who  was  the  fiivt  king  of  Macedonia  of 
the  &mily  of  Temenus.  (Herod,  viii  137.) 

2.  I.  King  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  Philip  I., 
the  great-grandson  of  Perdiccas,  the  first  king,  and 
the  fiuher  of  Alcetaa.  (Herod.  viiL  139.) 

3.  II.  King  of  Maosdonia,  guardian  of  Orestes, 
the  son  of  Aichelaus,  reigned  nearly  six  years 
from  B.  c  399.  The  first  four  years  of  this  time 
he  reigned  jointly  with  Orestes,  and  the  remainder 
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alone.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  ion  Panaaniaa 
(Diod.  xiv.  37, 84;  Dexippus,  op,  SifneeU,  p^  263,8.; 
comp.  Polyaen.  iL  1.  §  17.) 

AE'SACUS  (AI<r(ucot),  a  son  of  Priam  aoo 
Arisbe,  the  daughter  of  Merops,  from  whom  Aea- 
COS  learned  the  art  of  interpreting  dreams.  When 
Hecuba  during  her  pregnancy  with  Paris  dreamt 
that  she  was  giving  birUi  to  a  burning  piece  of 
wood  which  spread  conflagration  through  the 
whole  city,  Aesacus  explained  this  to  mean,  that 
she  would  give  birth  to  a  son  who  would  be  the 
ruin  of  the  city,  and  acc(wdingly  recommended  the 
exposure  of  the  child  after  its  birth.  [Paris.] 
Aesacus  himself  was  married  to  Asterope,  the 
daughter  of  the  riverbed  Cebren,  who  died  early, 
and  while  he  was  lamenting  her  death  he  was 
changed  into  a  bird.  (Apollod.  iiL  12.  §  5.)  Ovid 
{MeL  xi.  750)  relates  his  story  differently.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  Aesacus  was  the  son  of  Alexiriioe, 
the  daughter  of  the  river  Granicus.  He  lived  &r 
fitmi  his  fiither^s  court  in  the  solitude  of  mountain- 
forestiL  Hesperia,  however,  the  daughter  of 
Cebren,  kindl^  love  in  his  heart,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion while  he  was  pursuing  her,  she  was  stung 
by  a  viper  and  died.  Aesacus  in  his  grief  threw 
himself  into  the  sea  and  was  changed  by  Thetu 
into  an  aquatic  bird.  [L.  S.] 

AE'SARA  (hiaApa)y  of  Lucania,  a  fieBsale 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  said  to  be  a  daughter  of 
I^tha^oras,  wrote  a  work  **about  Human  Nature,** 
of  which  a  fragment  is  preserved  by  Stobaeus. 
{Ed,  L  p.  847,  ed.  Heeren.)  Some  editon  attri- 
bute this  fragment  to  Aresas,  one  of  the  tuooesson 
of  Pythacoraa,  but  Bentley  prefen  reading  Aesaia. 
She  is  also  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Pythagoras 
{ap.  Phot,  Cod,  249,  p.  438,  b.  ed.  Bekker),  where 
Bentley  reads  tdtripa  instead  of  l4pa,  {Di$9trtatiom 
upon  Pkalaria,  p.  277.) 

AE'SCHINES  (Aiox^sX  ^<)  orator,  was  bom 
in  Attica  in  the  demus  of  Co^ocidae,  in  &  a  389, 
as  is  dear  fit>m  his  ^)eech  against  Timarehus  (p. 
78),  which  was  delivered  in  b.  c.  345,  and  in 
which  he  himself  says  that  he  was  then  in  his  for^- 
fifth  year.  He  was  the  son  of  Tromes  and  Glaii- 
cothea,  and  if  we  listen  to  the  account  of  Demoa- 
-thenes,  his  political  antagonist,  his  father  was  not 
a  free  dtixen  of  Athens,  btft  had  been  a  thive  in 
the  house  of  Elpias,  a  schoolmaster.  After  the  re- 
turn of  the  Athenian  exiles  under  Thrasybuhis, 
Tromes  himself  kept  a  small  school,  and  Aeachines 
in  his  youth  assisted  his  fether  and  performed 
such  services  as  were  unworthy  of  a  free  Athenian 
youth.  Demosthenes  frirther  states,  that  Aea- 
chines,  in  order  to  conceal  the  low  condition  of  hia 
fether,  changed  his  name  Tromes  into  Atrtnuetua, 
and  that  he  afterwards  usurped  the  rights  of  an 
Athenian  dtizen.  (Dem.  De  Corom.  pp.  313, 320, 
270.)  The  mother  of  Aeschines  is  described  aa 
originally  a  dancer  and  a  prostitute,  who  even  after 
her  marriage  with  Tromes  continued  to  carry  on 
unlawful  practices  in  her  house,  and  made  money 
by  initiating  low  and  superstitious  persons  into  a 
sort  of  private  mysteries.  She  is  said  to  hav« 
been  generaUy  known  at  Athens  under  the  nick- 
name Empnsa.  According  to  Aeschines  himadf^ 
on  the  other  hand,  his  fether  Atrometus  waa  de- 
scended from  an  honourable  femily,  and  waa  in 
some  way  even  connected  with  the  noUe  priestly 
fimiily  of  the  Eteobutadae.  He  was  originally  ma. 
athlete,  but  lost  his  property  during  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  afterwards  driven 
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froB  bk  country  under  the  tjranny  of  tbe  Thirty. 
He  t^  MTved  in  ^e  Athenian  armies  in  Ada 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Athens,  at 
first  in  reduced  drenmstanc^a.  (Aescb.  De  f(d$, 
£9:  pp.  38, 47.)  His  mother,  too,  was  a  free 
AAainn  dtixen,  and  the  daughter  of  Olaudas  of 
Achame.  Whkh  of  theae  accounts  is  true,  can- 
not be  decided,  hat  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  Demosthenes  is  gnil^  of  exaggeration  in  his 
sooooat  of  the  parents  of  Aeschines  and  his  early 

JVQth. 

Aeschines  had  two  hrothers,  one  of  whom,  Phi- 
tadares,  was  oldtf  than  himself,  and  the  other, 
Aphobetoa,  was  the  youngest  of  the  three.    Phi- 
kckHPes  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  ten  Athenian 
gea»ak,  an  office  wliidi  was  conferred  upon  him 
fer  three  SQeoeMtre  years  ;  Aphobetus  followed 
the  caiBxBg  of  a  scrihe,  hot  had  once  been  sent  on 
SB  cmhony  to  the  king  of  Persia  and  was  after- 
wanla  omnected  with  the  administration  of  the 
fohfie  revenue  of  Athens.     ( Aesch.  De  faU,  L^» 
p.  48u)    AH  these  things  seem  to  contain  tXtona 
ev^ence  that  the  fiunily  of  Aeschines,  althou^ 
poor,  most  have  been  of  some  respectability.    Re- 
T**^*!!!;  his  early  youth  nothing  can  be  said  with 
estaiaty,  except  that  he  assisted  his  fiither  in  his 
school,  and  that  afterwards,  being  of  a  strong  and 
atUetie  cbostitntion,    he  was  employed  in  the 
gyaaask  for  money,  to  contend  with  other  young 
men  IB  their  exercises.     (Don.  X^Cbroa.  p.  313; 
Pfart.  FsL  X  oraL  Aetek.  pu  840.)  It  is  a  &Tourite 
of  kte  writers  to  place  great  orators,  philo- 
poets,  &c,  in  the  relatdon  of  teacher  and 
to  oae  another,  and  accordingly  Aeschines 
ii  Rpiesented  as  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
lioaates.    If  these  statements,  which  are  even 
tsatadieted  hy  the   ancients  themsdves,  were 
trae,  AmtIwup*  would  not  have  omitted  to  men- 
tiMi  it  in  tbe  many  opportunities  he  had.    The 
iitfxDgiished  orator  and  statesman  Aristophon  en- 
gaged Aesdiines  as  a  scrihe,  and  in  the  same 
cspseity  he  afterwards  serred  EidTuhis,  a  man  of 
gicat  mflaence  with  the  democratical  party*  with 
whom  he  finmed  an  intimate  friendship,  and  to 
whsM  pc^tical  prindples  he  remained  niUiful  to 
the  end  of  his  fife.    That  he  serred  two  years  as 
w^iesJUa,  from  his  eighteenth  to  his  twentieth 
ytat^  as  dl  yoox^  men  at  Athens  did,  Aeschines 
(Ar  /Un  Le^  p.  50)  expresdy  states,  and  this 
period  of  his  mifitaiy  taming  must  probably  be 
pheed  beine  the  time  that  he  acted  as  a  scribe  to 
AristophoB;  lor  we  find  that,  after  leaving  the 
■niee  of  Eoholns,  he  tried  his  fortune  as  an  actor, 
fcrwUeh  he  was  prodded  by  nature  with  a  strong 
ndoe.    He  acted  the  parts  of  rprror 
bat  was  unsuooessfiil,  and  on  one  ooca- 
he  was  perfotming  in  the  character 
•f  Oaomaas,  was  hissed  off  the  staoe.    (Dem. 
Ik  Cbroi.  p.  288.)    After  this  he  left  the  stage 
■d  cMiged  in  mOitary  senrioes,  in  which,  aoooM- 
■|  to  uT  own  aoeonnt  (De  faiU.  Leg,  p.  50),  he 
fMed  gR8t  diodnction.     (Comp.  Dem.  Dejfals. 
If.  fk  375.)  After  sereral  less  important  engage- 
■oiB  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  he  distinguished 
^oself  in  a  c  3^2  in  the  battle  ci  Mantinda ; 
>d  dWwards  in  b.  a  358,  he  also  took  part  in 
^  ezpodition  of  the  Athenians  against  Euboea, 
^  ba^  ffl  tbe  battle  of  Tamynae,  and  on  this 
^cmmhe  gatned  so^  Inorels,  that  he  was  praised 
It  tkegeseiab  on  the  «pot,  aoA^  after  the  victory 
i«  fi'i^,  waa  sent  to  cury  the  news  of  it  to 
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Athens.  Temenides  who  was  sent  with  him, 
bore  witness  to  his  courage  and  bravery,  and  the 
Athenians  honoured  him  with  a  crown.  (Aesch. 
DefaU  Leg.  p.  51.) 

Two  years  before  this  campaign,  the  kst  in 
which  he  took  part,  he  had  come  forward  at  Athena 
as  a  public  qieaker  (Aesch.  EpisL  12),  and  the 
military  fiune  which  he  had  now  acquu«d  estab- 
lished his  reputation.  His  former  occupation  as  a 
Bcribe  to  Aristophon  and  Eubulns  had  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  kws  and  constitution  of 
Athens,  while  his  acting  on  the  stage  had  been  a 
usefoi  preparation  for  public  speaking.  During 
the  first  period  of  his  public  career,  be  was,  like 
all  other  Athenians,  sealoudy  engaged  in  directing 
the  attention  of  his  fellow-citizens  to  the  growing 
power  of  PhiHp,  and  exhorted  them  to  ch^  it  in 
Its  growth.  After  the  fell  of  Olynthus  in  &  c. 
348,  Eubulus  prevailed  on  the  Athenians  to  send 
an  embassy  to  Peloponnesus  with  the  object  of 
uniting  the  Greeks  against  the  common  enemyp 
and  AMchines  was  sent  to  Arcadia.  Here  Aes- 
chines spoke  at  M^dopolis  aoainst  Hieronymus, 
an  emissary  of  Philip,  but  wiSiout  success ;  and 
from  this  moment  Aeschines,  as  well  as  all  his 
fellow-dtizens,  gave  up  the  hope  of  effecting  any- 
thing by  the  united  forces  of  Greece.  (Dem.  De 
faU.  Leg,  pp.  344, 438 ;  Aesch.  DefaU,  Leg,  p.  38.) 
When  therefore  Philip,  in  b.  c.  347,  gave  the 
Athenians  to  understand  that  he  was  indined  to 
make  peace  with  them,  Philocrates  urged  the  ne- 
cessity of  sending  an  embassy  to  Philip  to  treat  on 
the  subject  Ten  men,  and  among  them  Aaschinea 
and  Demosthenes,  were  accordin^y  sent  to  Philip, 
who  received  them  vnth  the  utmost  politeness,  and 
Aeschines,  when  it  vras  his  turn  to  speak,  re- 
minded the  king  of  the  rights  which  Athens  had 
to  his  friendship  and  alliance.  The  king  promised 
to  send  forthwith  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  nego- 
tiate the  terms  of  peace.  After  the  return  of  the 
Athenian  ambassadors  they  were  each  rewarded 
with  a  virreath  of  olive,  on  the  proposal  of  Demoo- 
thenes,  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  dis- 
charged their  duties.  Aeschines  from  this  moment 
forward  was  inflexible  in  his  opinion,  that  nothing 
but  peace  with  Philip  could  avert  utter  ruin  from 
his  country.  That  this  was  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  what  Philip  wished  is  dear,  but  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing,  that  Aeschines  had  been 
Imbed  into  this  opinion,  or  that  he  uiged  the 
neoesdty  of  peace  with  a  view  to  ruin  his  country. 
(Aesch.  Ill  Cteeipk,  p.  62.)  Antipater  and  two 
other  Bfacedonian  ambassadors  arrived  at  Athens 
soon  after  the  return  of  the  Athenian  ones,  and 
after  various  debates  Demosthenes  urgently  advised 
the  people  to  condude  the  peace,  and  speedily  to 
send  other  ambassadors  to  Philip  to  receive  his 
oath  to  it.  The  only  difference  between  Aeschines 
and  Demosthenes  was,  that  the  former  would  have 
concluded  the  peace  even  without  providing  for 
the  Athenian  allies,  which  was  happily  prevented 
by  Demosthenes.  Five  Athenian  ambassadors, 
and  among  them  Aeschines  but  not  Demosthenes 
{De  Coron,  p.  235),  set  out  for  Macedonia  the 
more  speedily,  as  Philip  was  making  war  upon 
Cersobleptes,a  Thracian  prince  and  ally  of  Athens. 
They  went  to  PeUa  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
Philip  from  Thrace,  and  were  kept  there  for  a  con- 
dderable  time,  for  Philip  did  not  come  until  he 
had  completely  subdued  Cersobleptes.  At  hist, 
however,  he  swore  to  the  peace,  from  which  the 
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PhooADB  were  expressly  excluded.  Philip  honour- 
ed the  Athenian  amboMadort  with  rich  presents, 
promised  to  restore  all  Athenian  prisoners  without 
ransom,  and  wrote  a  polite  letter  to  the  people  of 
Athens  apoloffizing  for  haying  detained  Uieir  am- 
bassadors so  long.  (Dem.  De  faU,  Leg,  pp.  394, 
405.)  Hyperides  and  Timarchus,  the  former  of 
whom  was  a  friend  of  Demosthenes,  brought  for- 
ward an  accusation  against  the  ambMsadors, 
charging  them  with  high  treason  against  the  re- 
pubbc,  because  they  were  bribed  by  the  kin^. 
Timaichns  accused  Aeschinet,  and  Hyperides  Phi- 
locrates.  But  Aeschines  evaded  the  danger  by 
bringing  forward  a  counter^aocusation  against 
Timarchus  (b.  c.  345),  and  by  shewing  that  the 
moral  conduct  of  his  accuser  was  such  tnat  he  had 
no  right  to  speak  before  the  people.  The  speech 
in  which  Aeschines  attacked  Timarchus  is  stm  ex- 
tant, and  its  effect  was,  that  Timarchus  was  obliged 
to  drop  his  accusation,  and  Aeschines  gained  a  bril- 
liant triumph.  The  operations  of  Philip  after  this 
peace,  and  his  march  towards  Thermopylae,  made 
the  Athenians  Tery  uneasy,  and  Aeschines,  thou^ 
he  assured  the  people  that  the  king  had  no  hostile 
intentions  towards  Athens  and  only  intended  to 
chastise  Thebes,  was  again  requested  to  go  as  am- 
bassador to  Philip  and  insure  his  abiding  by  the 
terms  of  his  peace.  But  he  deferred  going  on  the 
pretext  that  he  was  ilL  (Dem.  DefaU.  Leg,  p. 
337.)  On  his  return  he  pretended  that  the  king 
had  secretly  confided  to  him  that  he  would  under- 
take nothing  against  either  Phods  or  Athens. 
Demosthenes  saw  through  the  king^s  plans  as  well 
as  the  treachery  of  Aeschines,  and  how  just  his 
apprehensions  were  became  evident  soon  ^ter  the 
return  of  Aeschines,  when  Philip  announced  to  the 
Athenians  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  Phocis. 
The  people  of  Athens,  however,  were  silenced  and 
lulled  into  security  by  the  repeated  assurances  of 
the  king  and  the  venal  orators  who  advocated  his 
cause  at  Athens.  In  b.  c.  346,  Aeschines  was 
sent  as  irvKQrf6pas  to  the  assembly  of  the  amphic- 
tyons  at  Pylae  which  was  convoked  by  Philip, 
and  at  which  he  received  greater  honours  than  he 
could  ever  have  expected. 

At  this  time  Aeschines  and  Demosthenes  were 
at  the  head  of  the  two  parties,  into  which  not 
only  Athens,  but  all  Greece  was  divided,  and 
their  political  enmity  created  and  nourished  per- 
sonal hatred.  This  enmity  came  to  a  head  in  the 
year  b.  c.  343,  when  Demosthenes  charged  Aes- 
chines with  having  been  bribed  and  having  be- 
trayed the  interests  of  his  country  during  the 
second  embassy  to  Philip.  This  charge  of  Demos- 
thenes (irtpl  irapairpc0-$c/as)  was  not  spoken,  but 
published  as  a  memorial,  and  Aeschines  answered 
it  in  a  similar  memorial  on  the  embassy  (ir^l 
vofMtirfMcrtfctaf),  which  vras  likewise  publuhed 
(Dem.  De  faU,  Leg,  p.  337),  and  in  the  composi- 
tion of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  by 
his  friend  Eubulus.  The  result  of  these  mutual 
attacks  is  unknown,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
gave  a  severe  shock  to  the  popularity  of  Aeschines. 
At  the  time  he  wrote  his  memorial  we  gain  a 
glimpse  into  his  private  life.  Some  yean  before 
that  occurrence  he  had  married  a  daughter  of  Phi- 
lodemus,  a  man  of  hi^  respectability  in  his  tribe 
of  Paeania,  and  in  M3  he  was  faUier  of  three 
little  children.    (Aesch.  Defals,  Leg.  p.  52.) 

It  was  probably  in  B.C.  342,  that  Antiphon, 
who  had  been  exiled  and  lived  in  Macedonia, 
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secretly  returned  to  the  Peiraeeus  with  the  inten- 
tion of  setting  fire  to  the  Athenian  ships  of  war. 
Demosthenes  discovered  him,  and  had  him  ar- 
rested. Aeschines  denounced  the  conduct  of  De- 
mosthenes as  a  violation  of  the  democratical  consti- 
tution. Antiphon  was  sentenced  to  death ;  and 
although  no  disclosure  of  any  kind  could  be  ex- 
torted firom  him,  still  it  seems  to  have  been  be- 
lieved in  many  quarten  that  Aeschines  had  been 
his  accomplice.  Hence  the  honourable  office  of 
(h^ySucof  to  the  sanctuary  in  Deloa,  which  had  juM 
been  given  him,  was  taken  frmn  him  and  bestowed 
upon  Hyperides.  (Demosth.  De  Cbrxm,  p.  271.) 
In  B.C.  340  Aeschines  was  again  present  at  DdpU 
as  Athenian  wuXoT^pos,  and  auised  the  leooad 
sacred  war  against  Amphissa  in  Locris  for  haying 
taken  into  estivation  some  sacred  lands.  Philip 
entrusted  vrith  the  supreme  command  by  the  am- 
phictyons,  inarched  into  Locris  with  an  army  of 
30,000  men,  ravaged  the  country,  and  established 
himself  in  it  When  in  338  he  advanced  eooth- 
ward  as  fitf  as  Elateo,  all  Greece  was  in  omstenia- 
tion.  Demosthenes  alone  penevoed,  and  roused 
his  countrymen  to  a  last  and  deqierate  strt^gie. 
The  battle  of  Chaeroneia  in  this  same  year  decided 
the  &te  of  Greece.  The  misfortune  of  that  day 
gave  a  handle  to  the  enemies  of  Demosthenea  fii^ 
attacking  him;  but  notwithstanding  ^e  bribes 
which  Aeschines  received  from  Antipater  for  this 
purpose,  the  pure  and  unstained  patriotism  of  De- 
mosthenes was  so  generally  recognised,  that  he 
received  the  honourable  chaige  c^  delivering  the 
funeral  oration  over  those  who  had  fiiJlen  at  Chae- 
roneia. Ctesiphon  proposed  that  DemoadieDes 
should  be  rewuded  mr  the  services  he  had  done 
to  his  country,  with  a  golden  crown  in  the  ^eatie 
at  the  great  Dionysia.  Aeschines  availed  himself 
of  the  illegal  form  in  whkh  this  revrard  was  pro- 
posed to  be  given,  to  bring  a  chaige  against  Ctesi- 
I^on  on  that  ground.  But  he  did  not  prosecute 
the  matter  till  eight  yean  kter,  that  is,in  B.G.  330, 
when  after  the  death  of  Philip,  and  the  victories 
of  Alexander,  political  affiurs  nad  aswimed  a  diffe- 
rent aspect  in  Greece.  After  having  commenced 
the  prosecution  of  Ctesiphon,  he  is  said  to  have 
gone  for  some  time  to  Macedonia.  What  indooed 
him  to  drop  the  prosecution  of  Ctesiphon,  and  to 
take  it  up  again  eight  yean  afterwards,  axe  ques- 
tions which  can  only  he  answered  by  conjectures. 
The  speech  in  which  he  accused  Ctesiphon  in  b.  c 
330,  and  which  is  still  extant,  is  so  skilfuUy  ma- 
naged, that  if  he  had  succeeded  he  would  have 
totally  destroyed  all  the  poUtical  influence  and 
autiliority  of  Demosthenes.  The  latter  answered 
Aeschines  in  his  celebrated  oration  on  the  crown 
(vcpl  <rrc0^ov).  Even  before  Demosthenes  had 
finished  his  speech,  Aeschines  acknowledged  him- 
self conquered,  and  withdrew  from  the  court  and 
hiscountiy.  When  the  matter  vras  put  to  the  yotes, 
not  even  a  fifth  of  them  was  in  fovour  of  Aeadune& 
Aeschines  went  to  Asia  Minor.  The  statement 
of  Plutarch,  that  Demosthenes  provided  him  with 
the  means  of  accomplishing  his  journey,  is  surely  a 
foble.  He  spent  several  yean  in  Ionia  and  Caiia, 
occupying  himself  with  teaching  rhetoric,  and 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  return  of  Alexander  to 
Europe.  When  in  b.  c  324  the  report  of  the 
death  of  Alexander  reached  him,  he  kit  Asia  and 
went  to  Rhodes,  wh^e  he  established  a  school  of 
eloquence,  which  subsequently  became  very  cele- 
brated, and  occupies  a  middle  position  between  ths 
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ftnrv  niimfm  of  the  Attic  oraton,  and  the  effe> 
omnte  faixanaiiee  of  the  so-called  Asiatic  school  of 
eoUKj.  On  one  oecanon  he  read  to  his  aodience 
io  Rhodes  his  speech  against  Ctesiphon,  and  when 
ioaw  of  his  hearers  expressed  their  astonishment 
at  Us  haring  been  defeated  notwithstanding  his 
brflhant  ocstion,  he  ra{Jied,  *^  Yon  wonld  cease  to 
be  sshmishfd,  if  yoa  had  heard  Demosthenes.** 
{Ck.lkOniLm.  56i  Plin.  ^.  iV.  vil  30 ;  Plin. 
EpuL  iL  3;  QmnetiL  zi.  3.  §  6.)  From  Rhodes  he 
vent  to  Ssaos,  when  he  died  in  &  c.  314. 

The  coadact  of  Aeachinea  has  been  censored  bj 
the  vxiteis  of  afl  ages ;  and  for  this  many  reasons 
nsj  be  mentiooed.  In  the  first  plaoa,  and  abore 
aH,  it  vss  his  misfortane  to  he  constantly  placed 
b  jaxtaqKisition  or  c^ipoaitioa  to  the  spotless  glory 
rf  Demosthenes,  and  thia  most  have  made  him  ap- 
fmt  more  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  nw 
dm^gh  bis  wtiona,  while  in  later  times  the  con- 
tort between  the  greateat  omtonof  the  time  was 
frefSBBdy  made  the  theme  of  rhetoiical  decbma- 
ties,  m  which  one  of  the  two  was  praised  or 
bhmed  at  the  cost  of  ^e  other,  and  less  with  re- 
Kud  to  truth  than  to  effect  Respecting  the  hist 
pened  of  his  Hie  we  acanely  possess  any  other 
MB«  of  information  than  the  accounts  of  late 
MpklrtB  and  declamations.  Another  point  to 
be  caosidered  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the 
chacter  of  Aeschinea  is,  that  he  had  no  advan- 
tages of  edooation,  and  that  he  owed  his  greatness 
to  Mae  but  himsell  His  occupations  during  the 
aaif  pact  of  his  life  were  such  as  necessarily  en- 
{(eaiend  m  him  the  low  desire  of  gain  and  wealth ; 
ad  bad  he  oreicome  these  passions,  he  would 
bfe  been  equal  to  DemMdienes.  There  is,  how- 
«tcT,  Bot  the  sli^test  ground  for  believing,  that 
iediiaes  lecommended  peace  with  Macedonia  at 
int  from  any  other  motive  than  the  desire  of  pro- 
aetinf  the  good  of  his  country.  Demosthenes 
hanelf  acted  in  the  same  spirit  at  that  time,  for 
tbe  w^ftin^w  of  PhiHp  deceived  both  of  them. 
Bst  vkik  Demosthenea  altered  his  policy  on  dis- 
cofoh^  ^  secret  intentions  of  the  king,  Aeschines 
netiBBed  to  advocate  the  principles  of  peace.  But 
tbos  is  nothing  to  justify  the  belief  that  Aeschines 
irtm^d  to  ruin  his  country,  and  it  is  much  more 
pnhable  that  the  crafty  king  made  such  an  im> 
pfoaoa  upon  him,  tlmt  he  firmly  believed  he 
ni  doing  right,  and  was  Urns  unconsciously  led 
« to  become  a  tnitor  to  his  country.  But  no  an- 
oeat  vriter  except  Demosthenes  charges  him  with 
^ring  nocsved  bribes  from  the  Macedonians  for 
tbepatpose  of  betraying  his  country.  He  i^ipears 
to  Mfe  been  carried  away  by  the  fovour  of  the 
^  sad  the  people,  who  delighted  in  hearing 
fraa  bas  what  thcry  themselves  wished,  and, 
pobipo  slso,  by  the  opposition  of  Demosthenes 
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Aeocbincs  apc^  on  various  occasions,  but  he 
ythiiibid  oaly  three  of  his  orations,  namely,  against 
Tim  b Si,  on  the  Embassy,  and  against  Ctesiphon. 
Ai  m  ocatoc,  he  was  infoior  to  none  but  Demos* 
tbeaes.  He  was  endowed  by  nature  with  extra- 
"tjiasij  a^oiinnnl  powers,  oif  which  his  orations 
>M  •^M^—T*  proofo.  The  fiuili^  and  felicity 
^  bi»  dktioB,  the  boldness  and  the  vigour  of  his 
Aaoiptions,  carry  away  the  reader  now,  as  they 
■Bit  bafe  carried  away  his  audience.  The  an- 
om^  ss  Photios  (Cod.  61)  remarks,  designated 
^^  tbice  oiataons  aa  tho  Graoe$^  and  the  nine 
^^ta»  which  arere  extant  in  the  time  of  Photius, 


as  the  Muae$.  Besides  the  three  orations,  we  now 
possess  twelve  letters  which  are  ascribed  to  Aes- 
chines, which  however  are  in  all  probability  not 
more  genuine  than  the  so-called  epistles  of  Phalaris, 
and  are  undoubtedly  the  work  of  late  sophists. 

The  principal  sources  of  information  concerning 
Aeschines  are :  1.  The  ontions  of  Demosthenes  on 
the  Embassy,  and  on  the  Crown,  and  the  orations 
of  Aeschines  on  the  Embassy  and  against  Ctesi- 
phon. These  four  orations  were  translated  into 
Latin  by  Cicero ;  but  the  transhition  is  lost,  and 
we  now  possess  only  an  essay  which  Cicero  wrote 
as  an  introduction  to  them :  ''De  optimo  genere 
Oratorum.**  2.  The  life  in  Plutareh*B  Vitae  decern 
Oratorum,  3.  The  life  of  Aeschines  by  Philostntus. 
4.  The  life  of  Aeschines  by  Libanius.  5.  Apollo- 
nius*  Exegesis.  The  last  two  works  are  printed 
in  Reiske*B  edition,  p.  10,  foil.  The  best  modem 
essay  on  Aeschines  is  that  by  Passow  in  Ersch  and 
Oruber*s  Eneydopadie^  iL  p.  73,  &c  There  is 
also  a  work  by  E.  Stecbow,  D«  Aetcktnk  Oratorii 
VUa,  Berlin,  1841,  4to.,  which  is  an  attempt  to 
clear  the  character  of  Aeschines  firom  otf  the  re- 
proaches that  have  been  attached  to  it;  but  the 
essay  is  written  in  exceedingly  bad  Latin,  and  the 
attempt  is  a  most  comjJete  foilure. 

The  first  edition  of  the  orations  of  Aeschines  is 
that  of  Aldus  Manutius  in  his  CoUeoHo  Bhetorum 
Graeoormn^  Venice,  1513,  foL  An  edition  with  a 
Latin  transhition,  which  also  contains  the  letters 
ascribed  to  Aeschines,  is  that  of  H.  Wolf^  BaseL 
1572,  foL  The  next  important  edition  is  that  by 
Taylor,  which  contains  the  notes  of  Wol^  Taylor, 
and  Markland,  and  appeared  at  Cambridge  in 
1748-56  in  his  collection  of  the  Attic  orators.  In 
Reiske*s  edition  of  the  Attic  orators  Aeschines 
occupies  the  third  volume.  Lips.  1771,  8vo.  The 
best  editions  are  those  of  I.  Bekker,  vol.  iii.  of  his 
Onions  AtHcL,  Oxford,  1822,  Svo.,  for  which 
thirteen  new  MSS.  were  collated,  and  of  F.  H. 
Bremi,  Zurich,  1823,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  oration 
against  Demosthenes  has  been  translated  into 
^glish  by  Portal  and  Leland.  [L.  S.] 

AE'SCHINES  (AioxM^)*  an  Athenian  phUo- 
sopher  and  rhetorician,  son  of  a  sausage-seller,  or, 
according  to  other  accounts,  of  Lyaanias  (Diog. 
Laert  iL  60;  Suidas,  s.  e.  'Aurx^^'),  and  a  disciple, 
although  by  some  of  his  contemporaries  held  an 
unwordiy  one,  of  Socrates.  From  the  account  of 
Laertius,  he  appean  to  have  been  the  femilior  friend 
of  his  great  master,  who  said  that  **  the  sausage- 
sdler*s  son  only  knew  how  to  honour  him.**  The 
same  writer  has  preserved  a  tradition  that  it  was 
Aeschines,  and  not  Crito,  who  oflfered  to  assist 
Socrates  in  his  escape  6mm  prison. 

The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  abject 
poverty,  which  gave  rise  to  the  advice  of  Socrates 
to  him,  *'to  borrow  money  of  himself  by  diminish- 
ing his  daily  wants.**  After  the  death  of  his  mas- 
ter, according  to  the  charge  of  Lysias  {apud  A  then. 
xiiL  pu  611,  e.  t),  he*  kept  a  perfumer*s  shop  with 
borrowed  money,  and  presently  becoming  bank- 
rupt, was  obliged  to  leave  Athens.  Whether  from 
necessity  or  imdination,  he  followed  the  feshion  of 
the  day,  and  retired  to  the  Syracusan  court,  where 
the  friendship  of  Aristippus  might  console  him  for 
the  contempt  of  Plato.  He  remained  there  until 
the  expulsion  of  the  younger  Dionysius,  and  on 
his  return,  finding  it  useless  to  attempt  a  rivalry 
with  his  great  contemporaries,  he  gave  private  lec- 
tures,   (hie  of  the  charges  which  his  opponents 
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delighted  to  repeat,  and  which  by  association  of 
ideas  constituted  him  a  sophist  in  Uie  eyes  of  Plato 
and  his  followers,  was  Uiat  of  receiving  money  for 
his  instmctions.  Another  story  was  invented  that 
these  dialogues  were  really  the  work  of  Socrates ; 
and  Aristippus,  either  from  joke  or  malice,  publicly 
chai^ged  Aeschines  with  the  theft  while  he  was 
readimg  them  at  Megara.  Plato  is  related  by 
Hegesander  {apttd  A  then,  xi  p.  507,  c.)  to  have 
stolen  from  him  his  solitary  pnnil  Xenocntes. 

The  three  dialogues,  Ilfpl  operas,  §1  BJkutrSv, 
*Efn^ias  4  ircpl  irAoi^rou,  *AlCoxos  4i  ircpl  SomCrov, 
which  have  come  down  to  us  under  tiie  name  of 
Aeschines  are  not  genuine  remains:  it  is  even 
doubted  whether  they  are  the  same  works  which 
the  ancients  acknowledged  as  spurious.  They 
have  been  edited  by  Fischer,  the  third  edition  of 
which  (8vo.  Lips.  1786)  contains  the  criticisms  of 
Wol^  and  forms  part  of  a  volume  of  spurious  Pla- 
tonic dialogues  ^SimonU  Socrattd  ut  videtnr  dialogi 
quatuor)  by  Bockh,  Heidel.  1810. 

The  genuine  dialogues,  from  the  slight  mention 
made  of  them  by  I>emetrius  Phalereus,  seem  to 
have  been  friU  of  Socretic  irony.  Hermogenes, 
Tltpl  *lSff«M^,  considers  Aeschines  as  superior  to 
Xenophon  in  elegance  and  purity  of  style.  A  long 
and  ftTnnMng  passage. is  quoted  by  Cicero  from  him. 
(De  IwoenL  i.  31 ;  Diogenes  Laerdus,  ii  60-64,  and 
the  authorities  collected  by  Fischer.)       [B.  J.] 

AFSCHINES  (AMTx^yns),  of  Milbtus,  a  con- 
temporary of  Cicero,  and  a  distinguished  orator  in 
the  Asiatic  style  of  eloquence.  He  is  said  by  Dio- 
genes Laertius  to  have  written  on  Politics.  He 
died  in  exile  on  account  of  having  spoken  too  freely 
to  Pompey.  (Cic.  BruL  95 ;  Diog.  Laert.  iL  64 ; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  635 ;  Sen.  Coninv,  L  8.) 

AFSCHINES  (AZffx^»X  of  Neapolir,  a  Peri- 
patetic  philosopher,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Academy  at  AUiens,  together  with  Chaimades  and 
Clitomachus  about  b.  c.  109.  (Cic.  de  OraL  L  11.) 
Diogenes  Laerthis  (ii  64)  says,  that  he  ^ras  a 
pupil  of  Melanthus  the  Rhodian. 

AE'SCHINES  (hXaxiirni)^  an  ancient  physi- 
cian, who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth 
century  after  Christ  He  was  bom  in  the  island 
of  Chios,  and  settled  at  Athens,  where  he  appears 
to  have  practised  with  very  little  success,  but  ac- 
quired great  fifune  by  a  happy  cure  of  Eunapius 
Sardianus,  who  on  his  voyage  to  Athens  (as  he  teUs 
OS  himself^  m  vHa  Proaartt,  p.  76,  ed.  Boisson) 
had  been  seised  with  a  fever  of  a  very  violent 
kind,  which  yielded  only  to  treatment  of  a  peculiar 
nature.  An  Athenian  physician  of  this  name  is 
quoted  by  Pliny  {H,  N,  xxviiL  10^  of  whom  it  is 
only  known,  that  he  most  have  hved  some  time 
before  the  middle  of  the  first  century  after 
Christ  [W.  A.  G.] 

AE'SCHRION,  of  Syracuse,  whose  wife  Pippa 
was  one  of  the  mistresses  of  Verres,  is  frequenUy 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  the  Verrine  Orations,  (ii 
14,  V.  12, 31.)  He  assisted  Verres  in  robbing  Uie 
Syracusans  (iL  21),  and  obtained  the  fenning  of 
the  tithes  of  the  Herbitenses  for  the  purpose  of 
plundering  them.  (iii.  33.) 

AE'SCHRION  (AUrxpUfy),  an  iambic  poet,  a 
native  of  Samos.  If  e  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus 
(viL  p.  296,  t  viil  p.  335,  c),  who  has  preserved  some 
choliambic  verses  of  his,  in  which  he  defends  the 
Samian  Philaenis  a^nst  Polycrates,  the  Athenian 
rhetorician  and  sophist  Some  of  his  verses  are 
also  quoted  by  Tzetzes  (ad  Lyoopkr,  638).    There 
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was  an  epic  poet  of  the  same  name,  who  was  a 
native  of  Mitylene  and  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  accompanied  Alexander  on 
some  of  his  expeditions.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Suidas  (ff.  V.)  and  Tietzes  (CHL  viii.  406).  As 
he  was  also  a  writer  of  iambics  and  choliambics, 
many  scholars  have  supposed  him  to  be  identical 
with  the  Samian  Aeschrion,  and  to  have  been 
called  a  Mitylenaean  in  consequence  of  having  re- 
sided for  some  time  in  that  city.  (Schneidewin, 
DeUchtt  Podarum  iambic  et  meUeormm  Cfraec; 
Jacobs,  JniJL  Onue.  xiiL  834.)        [C.  P.  K.] 

AE'SCHRION,  a  Greek  writer  on  agricoltore, 
of  whom  nothing  more  is  known.  (Varr.  de  Re 
Ru$L  I  1.) 

AE'SCHRION  CAwrxpftw),  a  native  of  Per- 
gamus,  and  a  physician  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ  He  was  one  of  Galenas  tutors,  who  ays 
that  he  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Empirid,  and 
that  he  had  a  great  knowledge  of  Pharmacy  and 
Materia  Medica.  Aeschrion  was  the  inventor  of  a 
celebrated  superstitious  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog,  which  is  mentioned  with  approbation  by 
Galen  and  Oribasius  {Sjfncpt,  iii  p.  55),  and  of 
which  the  most  important  ingredient  was  powdered 
crawfisL  These  he  directs  to  be  caught  at  a  time 
when  the  sun  and  moon  were  ina  partKidarrdative 
position,  and  to  be  baked  alive.  (GaL  De  SimpL 
3fe(/tcFaeiiA.xi34,voLxiip.856;  CG.KOhn, 
Additam,  ad  Eimok,  Med.  VeL  a  J,  A,  Fabrie. 
in  "i^tW.  Cr."  edU6«f.)  [ W.  A.  G.] 

AESCHY'LIDES  (AitrxuM^s),  wrote  a  work 
on  agriculture,  entitled  THtfryu^  which  was  at 
least  in  three  books.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  650,  d; 
Aelian,  de  Anitn,  xvi.  82?) 

AE'SCH  YLUS  (Aurxi^Aos)  was  bom  at  EleBsb 
in  Attica  in  B.  c.  525,  so  that  he  was  thirty-five 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Manuhoo, 
and  contemporary  with  Simonides  and  Pindar. 
His  fother  Euphorion  was  probably  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Demeter,  from  which  Aeechyhis 
may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  received  liis 
first  rdigions  imppessions.  He  was  himself,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  initiated  in  the  ny»- 
teries,  with  reference  to  which,  and  to  his  biitb- 
pkoe  Eleusis,  Aristophanes  (Ram.  884)  makes  him 
pray  to  the  Elensinian  goddess.    Pansanias  (i  21. 
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§2)  relates  an  anecdote  of  him,  which,  if  tme, 
shews  that  he  was  struck  in  very  eariy  youth  with 
the  exhibitions  of  the  drama.  According  to  this 
story,  **  When  he  was  a  boy  he  was  set  to  watch 
grapes  in  the  oountiy,  and  there  fell  asleep.  In 
his  slumbers  Dionysus  appeared  to  him,  and 
ordered  him  to  i^iply  himscut  to  tragedy.  At  day- 
break he  made  the  attempt,  and  succeeded  very 
easily.^  Such  a  dream  as  this  could  hardly  have 
resulted  from  anything  but  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  tragic  exhibitions  upon  a  warm  imagina- 
tion.  At  the  age  of  25  (b.  c  499),  he  made  \u» 
first  appearance  as  a  competitor  for  the  prise  of 
tragedy,  against  Choerilus  and  Pratinaa,  without 
however  being  successful.  Sixteen  jean  after> 
ward  (b.  c  484),  Aeschylus  gained  his  first  victory. 
The  titles  of  the  pieces  which  he  then  brought  out 
are  not  known,  but  his  competitors  were  most 
probaUy  Pratinas  and  Phrynichns  or  Choerilus. 
Eight  years  afterwards  he  gained  die  prise  with 
the  trilogy  of  which  the  Persae,  the  eariiest  of  his 
extant  dramas,  was  one  piece.  The  whole  number 
of  victories  attributed  to  Aeschylus  amounted  to 
thirteen,  most  of  which  were  gamed  by  him  in  the 
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q£  nzteea  jean,  between  B.C.  484,  the 
jcv  of  his  fint  tzagic  yictory,  and  the  doee  of  the 
PcBcaa  war  by  Cimcm's  doable  Tictorj  at  the 
EmTnedoii,  B.  c.  470.  (Bode,  GtteL  der  HeUen. 
nkkAmuty  m.  p.  212.)     The  year  b.  c  468  was 
t^  date  of  a  icmaikable  erent  in  the  poet^s  lifie. 
In  that  jear  he  waa  defeated  in  a  tragic  contest  by 
ilk  jooi^er  riTal  Sophodea,  and  if  we  may  be- 
here  Pfaiiaith  (Cna.  8),  his  mortification  at  this 
iad^nity,  as  he  conceiTed  it,  was  so  great,  that  he 
qaxOed  Athem  in  disgust  the  very  same  year,  and 
vent  to  the  ooort  of  Hieio  (Pans.  L  2.  §  3),  king 
d  Syracuse,  where  he  found  Simonides  the  lyric 
poet,  who  aa  well  as  himself  waa  by  that  prince 
aost  hospitably  receired.     Of  the  fiict  of  his  hav- 
isg  wished  Sialy  at  the  time  alluded  to,  there  can 
be  no  doubt ;  but  whether  the  motire  alleged  by 
Ptntaidi  fior  his  doiqg  so  was  the  only  one,  or  a 
Bal  one,  is  a  question  of  considerable  difficulty, 
though  of  little  practical  moment.     It  may  be,  as 
bas  be^  pbosiUy  maintained  by  some  authors, 
that  Aeschylus,  whose  fiunily  and  penonal  honours 
voe  oounected  with  the  glories  fk  Marathon,  and 
the  heroes  of  the  Persian  war,  did  not  sympathise 
with  the  spirit  of  aggrandisement  by  which  the 
eooDdls  of  his  oountiy  were  then  actuated,  nor 
apptofe  of  its    pdicy  in  the  struggle  for  the 
mfnmaej  over  Greece.     The  contemporariea  of 
hii  eaifier  yean,  Miltiades,  Aristeides,  and  The- 
imiitories,  whose  achievementa  in  the  service  of 
their  country  were  identified  with  those  of  himself 
aad  his  family,  had  been  succeeded  by  Cimon :  and 
the  aristocxatical  prindplea  which  Aeschylus  sup- 
potted  weze  gndimlly  being  supplanted  and  OTer^ 
bsoe  by  the  advance  of  democracy.     From  all 
tUa,  Aeediylus  nd^t  have  felt    that    he  was 
OBtfiriBg  his  prindplea,  and  have  felt  it  the  more 
keenly,  from  Cimoo,  the  hero  of  the  day,  having 
been  ooe  of  the  judges  who  awarded  die  tragic 
foat  to  Sophodea  in  preference  to  himselfl  (Plut 
I  c)    On  this  supposition,  Atbens  could  not  have 
been  an  agreeable  resid^ioe  to  a  person   like 
Aeaebyln,  and  therefore  he  might  have  been  dis- 
posed to  leave  it ;  but  still  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  hia  defeat  by  Sophodea  materially  influenced 
hb  ^terminations,  and  waa  at  any  rate  the  proxi- 
Bale  eaaae  of  hia  ranoving  to  Sicfly.    It  has  been 
tether  conjectured  that  the  chaige  of  dir^^fta  or 
ia^iety  which  waa  brought  againat  Aeschylus  for 
an  alleged  publication  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres 
(AosteC  £tt.  iiL  1),  but  possibly  from  poUtical 
ttstiwa,  was  in  aome,  measure  connected  with  his 
wiinBuiil.  from  his  native  country.     If  this  were 
nOy  the  case,  it  follows,  that  the  play  or  pbya 
atteh  9&ie  the  aapposed  offence  to  the  Athenians, 
■ait  bive  been  published  before  b.  c.  468,  and 
thncfiirfe  tiiat  the  trflogy  of  the  Oresteia  could 
hsva  had  no  coonezion  with  it     Shortly  before 
the  arrival  of  Aeschylus  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  that 
piaee  had  built  the  town  of  Aetna,  at  the  bottom 
rf  the  Bomtsig-  of  that  name,  and  on  the  site  of 
tb  aadest  Catana :  in  connexion  with  ttus  event, 
Acschylis  is  said  to  have  composed  his  play  of  the 
Wooea  of  Xetna  (a  c  471,  or  472),  in  which  he 
Mieled  aad  prayed  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
*nr  dly.    At  the  reqtiest  of  Hiero,  he  also  repro- 
^BBid  the  pby  of  ^  Peraae,  with  the  trilogy  of 
*ki^  he  had  been  victorioua  in  the  dramatic  con- 
(em  si  Athena,  (b.  c:  472.)    Now  we  know  that 
tb  tdogy  of  the  Seren  against  Thebes  was  re- 
Mc«ted  awn  afi«r  tho  **  Persians :  **  it  follows 
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therefore  that  the  former  trilogy  must  bave  been 
first  represented  not  hiter  than  B.C.  470.  (Wdcker, 
Trilogies  p.  520 ;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph,  Ran,  1053.) 
Aristeides,  who  died  in  b.  a  468,  was  living  at 
the  time.  (Plut.  Arid,  3.)  Besides  "'  The  Women 
of  Aetna,^*  Aeschylus  also  composed  other  pieces  in 
Sicily,  in  which  are  said  to  have  occurred  Sicilian 
words  and  expressions  not  intelligible  to  the  Athe- 
nians. ( Athen.  ix.  p.  402,  b.)  From  the  number  of 
such  words  and  expressions,  which  havte  been 
noticed  in  the  later  extant  phiys  of  Aeschylus,  it 
has  been  inferred  that  he  spent  a  considerable  time 
in  Sicily,  on  this  his  first  visit  We  must  not 
however  omit  to  mention,  that,  according  to  some 
accounts,  Aeschylus  also  visited  Sicily  about  b.  c. 
488,  previous  to  what  we  have  considered  his  first 
visit  (Bode,  Id,  iii.  p.  215.)  The  occasion  of  this 
retirement  is  said  to  have  been  the  victory  gained 
over  him  by  Simonides,  to  whom  the  Athenians 
adjudged  ^e  prise  for  the  best  elegy  on  those  who 
feu  at  Marathon.  This  tradition,  however,  is  not 
mipported  by  strong  independent  testimony,  and 
accordingly  its  trum  has  been  much  questioned. 
Suidas  indeed  states  that  Aeschylus  had  visited 
Sicily  even  before  Uiia,  when  be  waa  only  twenty- 
five  yean  of  age  (b.  c.  499),  immediately  after  lua 
fint  contest  with  Pratinas,  on  which  occasion  the 
crowd  of  spectaton  was  so  great  as  to  cause  the 
foil  of  the  wooden  planks  {^^ibl)  or  temporary 
scafiblding,  on  whicn  they  were  accommodated 
with  seats. 

In  B.  c.  467,  his  friend  and  patron  king  Hiero 
died ;  and  in  b.  c  458,  it  appean  tiiat  Aeschylus 
was  again  at  Athens  from  the  feet  that  the  triktgy 
of  the  Oresteia  vras  produced  in  that  year.  Im 
conjecture  of  BSckh,  that  thia  might  have  been  a 
second  repreaentation  in  the  abaence  of  the  poet, 
is  not  supported  by  any  probable  reasons,  for  we 
have  no  intimation  that  the  Oresteia  ever  had  been 
acted  before.  (Hermann,  Opmc.  ii  p.  137.)  In  the 
same  or  the  following  year  (b.  c  457),  Aeschylus 
again  visited  Sicily  for  the  last  time,  and  the 
reason  assigned  for  this  his  second  or  as  othen 
conceive  his  fourth  visit  to  this  ishmd,  is  both  pro- 
bable and  suffident  The  feet  is,  that  in  his  pUiy 
of  the  Eumenides,  the  third  and  last  of  the  three 
plays  which  made  up  the  Orestean  trilogy,  Aes- 
chylus proved  himself  a  dedded  supporter  of  the 
andent  dignities  and  pow^  of  tiiat  **  vratchfid 
guardian**  of  A^ens,  the  aristocratical  court  of  the 
Areiopagus,  in  opposition  to  Perides  and  his  de- 
mocratical  coadjutors.  With  this  trilogy  Aeschylus 
waa  indeed  successful  as  a  poet,  but  not  as  a  poli- 
tician :  it  did  not  produce  the  effects  he  had  wished 
and  intended,  and  he  found  that  he  had  striven 
in  vain  against  the  opinions  and  views  of  a  gene- 
ration to  which  he  did  not  bdong.  Accordingly  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  either  from  disappoint- 
ment or  fear  of  the  consequences,  or  perhaps  from 
both  these  causes,  he  a^;am  quitted  Athens,  and 
retired  once  more  to  Sialy.  But  another  reason, 
which  if  founded  on  truth,  perhaps  operated  in 
conjunction  vrith  the  former,  baa  bc«n  assigned  for 
his  hist  sojourn  in  Sicily.  This  rests  on  a  state- 
ment made  more  or  leas  distinctly  by  various 
authors,  to  the  effect  that  Aeschylus  was  accused 
of  impiety  before  the  court  of  the  Areiopagus,  and 
that  he  would  have  been  condemned  but  for  the 
interposition  of  his  brother  Ameinias,  who  had 
disUngnished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Sahunis. 
(Aelian,  V,  H.  y.  19.)    According  to  some  authon 
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this  acciuation  was  preferred  agabist  him,  for 
having  in  some  of  his  plays  either  divulged  or 
pro&nely  spoken  of  the  mystoies  of  Ceres.    Ac- 
cording to  others,  the  charge  originated  from  his 
having  introduced  on  the  stage  the  dread  god- 
desses, the  Eumenides,  which  he  had  done  in  such 
a  way  as  not  only  to  do  violence  to  popular  pre- 
judice, bat  also  to  exdte  the  greatest  alairm  among 
the  spectators.     Now,  the  EumenidM  contains  no- 
thing which  can  be  considered  as  a  publication  of 
the  mysteries  of  Ceres  and  therefore  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  his  politiad  enemies  availed 
themselves  of  the  unpopularity  he  had  incurred  by 
his  ^  Chorus  of  Furies,*^  to  get  up  against  him  a 
charge  of  impiety,  which  they  supported  not  only 
by  what  was  objectionable  in  the  Eumenides,  but 
also  in  other  pUys  not  now  extant.    At  any  rate, 
from  the  number  of  authorities  all  confirming  this 
conclusion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  towards  the 
end  of  his  life  Aeschylus  incurred  the  serious  dis- 
pleasure of  a  strong  party  at  Athens,  and  that 
after  the  exhibition  of  the  Orestean  trilogy  he 
retired  to  Oehi  in  Sicily,  where  he  died  B.  c.  456, 
in  Uie  69th  year  of  his  age,  and  three  years  after 
the  representation  of  the  Eumenides.      On  the 
manner  of  his  death  the  ancient  writers  are  unani- 
mous. (Suidas,  s.  v.  XfAon^fuwy.)   An  eag^,  say 
they,  mistaking  the  poet^s  bald  head  for  a  stone, 
let  a  tortoise  fell  upon  it  to  break  the  shell,  and 
so  fulfilled  an  oracle,  according  to  which  Aeschylus 
was  feted  to  die  by  a  blow  from  heaven.    The 
inhabitants    of  Gela   shewed   their  regard    for 
his  character,  by  public  solemnities  in  his  honour, 
by  erecting  a  noble  monument  to  him,  and  inscrib- 
ing it  with  an  epitaph  written  by  himsel£    (Pans, 
i  14.  $ 4;  Athen.  xiv.  627.  d.  VU,  Amoru)    In  it 
Gehi  is  mentioned  as  the  place  of  his  burial,  and 
the  field  of  Marathon  as  the  place  of  his  most 
glorious  achievements ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
his  poetry,  the  only  subject  of  commemoration  in 
the  later  epigrams  written  in  his  honour.     At 
Athens  also  his  name  and  memory  were  holden  in 
e^)ecial  reverence,  and  the  prophecy  in  which  he 
(Athen.  viii.  347,  e.  £)  is  said  to  have  predicted  his 
own  posthumous  feme,  when  he  was  first  defeated 
by  Sophocles,   was  amply  fulfilled.     His  pieces 
were  frequently  reproduced  on  the  stage ;  and  by 
a  special  decree  of  the  people,  a  chorus  was  pro- 
vided at  the  expense  of  the  state  for  any  one  who 
might  wish  to  exhibit  his  tragedies  a  second  time. 
(.A^istoph.  A  char.  102;  Aeschyl.  vita.)     Hence 
Aristophanes  (Roh,  892)  makes  Aeschylus  say  of 
himse^  that  his  poetry  did  not  die  with  him ;  and 
even  after  his  death,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
gained  many  victories  over  his  snccMsors  in  Attic 
tragedy.  (Hermann,  Oputc  ii.  p.  158.)    The  plays 
thus  exhibited  for  the  first  time  may  either  have 
been  those  which  Aeschylus  had  not  produced 
himself,  or  such  as  had  been  represented  in  Sicily, 
and  not  at  Athens,  during  his  lifetime.    The  in- 
dividuals who  exhibited  his  dramatic  remains  on 
the  Attic  stage  were  his  sons  Euphorion  and  Bion: 
the  former  of  whom  was,  in  b.  c.  431,  victorious 
with  a  tetralogy  over  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
(Argnm.  Eurip.  Med.),  and  in  addition  to  this  is 
said  to  have  gained  four  victories  with  dranutic 
pieces  of  his  fethcr^s  never  before  represented. 
(Blomfield,  ad  Argum,  Agam,  p.  20.)    Philodes 
also,  the  son  of  a  sister  of  Aeschylus,  was  victo- 
rious over  the  King  Oedipus  of  Sophocles,  probably 
with  a  tragedy  of  his  uncle  Y  ( Ai^^um.  Soph.  Oed. 
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Tyr.)  From  and  by  means  of  these  persons  aroce 
what  was  called  the  Tragic  Sdiool  dl  Aesdiyfau, 
which  continued  for  the  space  of  125  yean. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  Aeschylus  as  a  poet 
only ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was  also 
highly  renowned  as  a  warrior.  His  first  achieve- 
ments  as  a  soldier  were  in  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
in  T^ch  his  brother  Cynaegeirus  and  himself  lo 
highly  distinguished  themselves,  that  thnr  exploits 
were  commemorated  with  a  descriptive  painting  is 
the  theatre  of  Athens,  which  was  thought  to  be 
much  older  than  the  statue  there  erected  in  hononr 
of  Aeschylus.  (Paus.  L  21.  $  2.)  The  epitaph 
which  he  wrote  on  himself  proves  that  he  con- 
sidered his  share  in  that  battle  as  the  most  glo- 
rious achievement  of  his  life,  though  he  was 
also  engaged  at  Artemisinm,  Salamis,  and  Pla- 
taea.  (Paus.  i  14.  $  4.)  All  his  fiunily,  indeed, 
were  distinguished  for  bravery.  His  younger 
brother  Ameinias  (Herod.  viiL  84 ;  Died.  zL  25) 
was  noted  as  having  commenced  the  attadc  <» 
the  Persian  ships  at  Salamis,  and  at  Marathon  no 
one  was  so  perseveringly  Inmve  as  Cynaegeirm. 
(Herod,  vi  114.)  Hence  we  ma/ not  nnreason- 
aUy  suppose,  that  the  gratitude  of  the  Atheniaoi 
for  such  services  contiibuted  somewhat  to  ados 
appreciation  of  the  poet*s  merits,  and  to  the  tngk 
victory  which  he  gained  soon  after  the  batde  of 
Marathon  (a  c.  484)  and  before  that  of  Salamis. 
Nor  can  we  wonder  at  the  peculiar  vividness  and 
spirit  with  which  he  portrays  the  **  pomp  and  d^ 
cumstance**  of  war,  as  in  the  Persae,  and  the 
*^  Seven  against  Thebes,^  describing  its  incidaits 
and  actions  as  one  who  had  really  bem  an  actor 
in  scenes  such  as  he  paints. 

The  style  of  Aeschylus  is  bold,  energetic,  and 
sublime,  full  of  gorgeous  imagery,  and  magnificent 
expressions  such  as  became  the  elevated  characters 
of  his  dramas,  and  the  ideas  he  wished  to  express. 
(Aristoph.  Ran,  934.)  This  sublimity  of  dictioo 
was  however  sometimes  carried  to  an  extreme, 
which  made  his  language  turgid  and  inflated,  bo 
that  as  Quintilian  (x.  1)  says  of  him,  **  he  is 
grandiloquent  to  a  feult**  In  the  turn  of  his  ex- 
pressions, the  poetical  predominates  over  the  syn- 
tactical. He  was  peculiarly  fond  of  metaphorical 
phrases  and  strange  compounds,  and  obsolete  Isn- 
guage,  so  that  he  was  much  more  epic  in  his 
language  than  either  Sophocles  or  Euripides,  and 
excelled  in  dispUying  sUvng  feelings  and  impulses, 
and  describing  the  awful  and  the  terrible,  rather 
than  in  exhibiting  the  workings  of  the  humaa 
mind  under  the  influence  of  complicated  and  various 
motives.  But  notwithstanding  the  general  eleva- 
tion of  his  style,  the  subordinate  chaiactors  in  h» 
plays,  as  the  watchman  in  the  Agamemnon,  and 
the  nurse  of  Orestes  in  the  Choephoroe,  are  made 
to  use  language  fitting  their  station,  and  less  re- 
moved firom  that  of  common  life. 

The  characten  of  Aeschylus,  like  his  diction, 
are  sublime  and  majestic, — they  were  gods  and 
heroes  of  colossal  magnitude,  whose  imposing  a^iect 
could  be  endured  by  the  heroes  of  Man^on  and 
Salamis,  but  was  too  awful  for  the  contempbtioa 
of  the  next  generation,  who  complained  that 
Aeschylus*  language  was  not  human.  (Aristo{^ 
Ran.  1056.)  Hence  the  general  impressions  pro- 
duced by  the  poetry  of  Aeschylus  were  ratbtf  of  s 
religious  than  of  a  moral  nature:  his  personages 
l^ing  both  in  action  and  suffering,  superimmsn, 
and  therefore  not  always  fitted  to  teach  pncCicsi 
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He  pfodooet  indeed  a  tort  of  reHgioos 
•we,  aad  drnd  of  the  irresistible  power  of  the 
godi,  to  which  man  is  represented  as  being  entirely 
ahject;  hot  on  the  other  hand  hmnanity  often 
^pMi  ss  the  sport  of  an  irrerocable  destiny,  or 
tk  victim  of  a  •tmggle  between  superior  bongs. 
StS  AtadijhM  lomftinw*  disdoMS  a  proTidenUal 
via  of  compenmtion  and  retribution,  while  he 
ahiiji  tesehes  the  dutr  of  resignation  and  sub- 
DtHion  to  the  wiU  of  tne  gods,  and  the  futility 
aidfitfalcenaeqiieneesof  an  opposition  to  it.  See 
Qoirtaiy  Review,  No.  112,  p.  315. 

Witk  ittpeet  to  the  canstmction  of  his  plays, 
it  hm  been  often  remarked,  that  they  have 
Sttb  tr  DO  [dot,  and  are  therelbre  wanting  in 
jnontie  inteiett:  this  deficiency  however  may 
Knke  11  more  than  it  otherwise  would  in  conse- 
^seseeof  mostof  hit  extant  plays  being  only  parts, 
«  acts  of  a  more  complicated  drama.  StUl  we 
caart  bdp  being  impreised  with  the  belief  that 
ht  WM  more  capable  of  dcetcbing  a  vast  outline, 
tba  «f  fimng  up  its  parts,  however  bold  and 
vfonm  aze  Uie  sketches  by  which  he  portrays 
ni  groaps  his  characters.  His  object,  indeed,  ao- 
e«£Bg  to  Aziitophanea,  in  such  plays  as  the 
Penae,  and  the  Sevra  against  Thebes,  which  are 
ace  cfiol  than  dramatical,  was  rather  to  animate 
h%  cosBtrymen  to  deeds  of  doiy  and  warlike 
KitieTcaMnt,  and  to  inspire  them  with  generous 
ad  elevated  tentiments,  by  a  vivid  exhibition  of 
QoUe  deeds  and  characters,  than  to  chaim  or 
tttle  by  the  incidents  of  an  ehiborate  plot  (Ban. 
lOM.)  The  religions  -views  and  tenete  of  Aes* 
chjbft,  M  fitf  as  thiey  appear  in  his  writings,  were 
Hencrie.  Like  Homer,  he  re^esoits  Zens  as 
tW  cipceme  Ruler  of  the  UniTerse,  the  source  and 
OUR  <f  all  things.  To  him  all  the  other  dirini- 
Q»  an  aibject,  and  from  him  all  their  powers  and 
Kthooty  are  derived.  Etcu  Fate  itself  is  some- 
tittsidcatical  with  hia  vrill,  and  the  result  of  his 
^naes.  He  only  of  all  the  beings  in  heaven  and 
oith  ii  free  to  act  as  he  pleases.  {Prom,  40.) 

Is  Philosophical  sentiments,  there  was  a  tradi- 
&ca  tbt  Aesdiyks  was  a  IMhagorean  (Cic.  7W. 
^  ii.  10) ;  but  of  this  his  writings  do  not 
kaaJk  say  coodnsiTe  proo^  though  there  certainly 
vm  HBH  iiaukrity  between  him  and  Pythagoras 
is  the  {mity  and  deration  of  their  sentiments. 

the  most  comet  and  lively  description  of  the 
daader  and  drama  tic  merits  of  Aeschylus,  and  of 
tieertiBttian  in  which  he  was  held  by^  oon- 
tsponries  and  immediate  successors,  is  given  by 
Aoniphsnes  in  his  •^Frogs.''  He  u  there  de- 
lected as  proud  and  impatient,  and  his  style  and 
pvs  wk  ss  we  have  described  it  Aristophanes 
*>>  erideatly  a  rery  great  admirer  of  him,  and 
iTi^athiied  in  no  common  degree  vrith  his  politi- 
oi  sad  mocal  sentiments.  He  considered  Aes- 
c^n  as  vithont  a  rival  and  ntteriy  unapproachable 
*  *tn|ic  poet;  and  represents  even  Sophocles 
^u^  as  Radily  yielding  to  and  admitting  his 
^ffiat  daims  to  the  tragic  throne.  But  few  if 
■7  of  the  andent  critics  seem  to  have  altogether 
"^laded  with  Aristophanes  in  his  estimation  of 
-Atsdiyias,  though  thiey  give  him  credit  for  his 
nrrihscen  Thus  Dionysius  (DePoeL  Vet  il  9) 
P^  aU  originality  of  his  ideas  and  of  his  ex- 
F^ixnu,  and  the  bouty  of  his  imagery,  and  the 
?''>{ric^  sad  digni^  of  his  characters.  Longinus 
[1^)  V»kM  of  las  eierated  creations  and  imagery, 
of  his  expressions  as  harsh  and 
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overstrained;  and  Quintilian  (z.  1)  expresses 
himself  much  to  the  same  effect  The  expression 
attributed  to  Sophodes,  that  Aeschylus  did  what 
was  right  without  knowing  it  (Athen.  x.  p.  428,1), 
in  other  words,  that  he  was  an  unconscious  genius, 
working  without  any  knowledge  of  or  re^ud  to 
the  artistical  laws  of  his  profiMuon,  is  worthy  of 
note.  So  also  is  the  observation  of  Schlegel  (Leo 
tnre  ir.),  that  **  Generally  considered,  the  tragedies 
of  Aeschylus  are  an  example  amongst  many,  that 
in  art,  as  in  nature,  gigantic  productions  precede 
those  of  reguhited  symmetry,  which  then  dwindle 
away  into  delicacy  and  insignificance;  and  that 
poetry  in  her  first  manifestation  alwap  approaches 
nearest  to  the  awfulness  of  religion,  whateTer  shape 
the  hitter  may  assume  among  the  various  races  of 
Aes<iyluB  himself  used  to  say  of  his 
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dramas,  that  they  were  fragments  of  the  great 
banquet  of  Homer*s  table.  (Athen.  viiL  p.  34/,  e.) 
The  alterations  made  by  Aeschylus  in  the  compo- 
sition and  dramatic  representation  of  Tragedy 
were  so  great  that  he  was  considered  by  the 
Athenians  as  Uie  fiither  of  it,  mst  as  Homer  was 
of  Epic  poetry  and  Herodotus  of  History.  (Philostr. 
ViL  ApolL  vi  11.)  As  the  ancients  themselves 
remarked,  it  was  a  greater  advance  from  the 
elementary  productions  of  Thespis,  Choerilus,  and 
Phrynichus,  to  the  statdy  tragedy  of  Aeschylus, 
than  from  the  latter  to  the  perfect  and  refined 
forms  of  Sophodes.  It  was  the  advance  from 
infimcT  if  not  to  maturity,  at  least  to  a  youthful 
and  Tigorous  manhood.  Even  the  improvements 
and  alterations  introduced  by  his  successors  were 
the  natural  results  and  suggestions  of  those  of 
Aeschylus.  The  first  and  principal  alteration 
which  he  made  was  the  introduction  of  a  second 
actor  (itvrtpaymfum^s^  Aristot  PoeL  4.  §  16), 
and  the  consequent  formation  of  the  dialogue  pro* 
perly  so  called,  and  the  limitation  of  the  choral 
parts.  So  great  was  the  efiect  of  this  change  that 
Aristotle  denotes  it  by  saying,  that  he  made  the 
dialogue,  the  prindpal  part  of  the  play  {r6y 
kSyw  vpvraytnmrrip  vapccicftWcy),  instead  of 
the  choral  part,  which  was  now  become  subsidiary 
and  secondary.  This  innoration  was  of  course 
adopted  by  his  contemporaries,  just  as  Aeschylus 
himself  (s.  g.  in  the  Choepkorot  665—716)  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Sophocles,  in  subsequently 
introducing  a  third  actor.  The  characters  in  hu 
plays  were  sometimes  represented  by  Aeschylus 
himaelt  (Athen.  i.  p.  39.)  In  the  eariy  part  of 
his  career  he  vras  supported  by  an  actor  named 
Geandrus,  and  afterwards  by  M  vniscus  of  Chal- 
chis.  (Vita  apud  Robert  p.  161.)  The  dialogue 
between  the  two  principal  characters  in  the  plays 
of  Aeschylus  vras  generally  kept  up  in  a  strictly 
symmetrical  form,  each  thought  or  sentiment  of 
the  two  speaken  being  expressed  in  one  or  two 
unbroken  lines :  e.  g.  as  the  dialogue  betweei. 
Kratos  and  Hephaestus  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Prometheus.  In  the  same  way,  in  the  Seven 
against  Thebes,  Eteocles  always  expresses  himself 
in  three  lines  between  the  reflections  of  the  chorus. 
This  arrangement,  differing  as  it  does  from  the 
forms  of  ordinary  conversation,  gives  to  the  dialogue 
of  Aeschylus  an  elevated  and  stately  character, 
which  bespeaks  the  conversation  of  gods  and  he- 
roes. But  the  improvements  of  Aeschylus  were 
not  limited  to  the  composition  of  tragedy :  he  added 
the  resources  of  art  in  its  exhibition.  Thus,  he  is 
said  to  hare  availed  himself  of  the  skill  of  Aga- 
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thaitui,  who  pamted  for  him  the  first  scenes  which 
had  ever  heen  drawn  accord  ing  to  the  principles  of 
linear  perspective.  (VitruY.  Fraef.  lib.  vii.)  He 
also  foniished  his  actors  with  more  suitable  and 
magnificent  dresses,  with  significant  and  Tarioos 
masks,  and  with  the  thick-soled  cothumns,  to  raise 
their  statue  to  the  height  of  heroes.  He  moreover 
bestowed  so  much  attention  on  the  choral  dances, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  invented  varions  figures 
himself  and  to  have  instructed  the  choristers  in 
them  without  the  ud  of  the  regular  ballet-masters. 
(Athen.  i  p.  21 .)  So  great  was  Aeschylus*  skill  as 
a  teacher  in  this  respect,  that  Telestes,  one  of  his 
choristers,  was  able  to  express  by  dance  alone  the 
▼arions  incidents  of  the  play  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes.  (Athen.  L  c)  The  removal  of  all  deeds 
of  bloodshed  and  murder  from  the  public  view,  in 
confonnity  with  the  rule  of  Horace  {A.P,  185), 
is  also  said  to  have  been  a  practice  introduced  by 
Aesch^us.  (Philos.  ViL  ApoL  vL  1 1.)  With  him 
also  arose  tne  usage  of  representing  at  the  same 
time  a  trilogy  of  plays  connected  in  subject,  so  that 
each  formed  one  act,  as  it  were,  of  a  great  whole, 
which  might  be  compared  with  some  of  Shake- 
q>eare*s  mstorical  plays.  Even  before  the  time  of 
Aeschylus,  it  had  been  customary  to  contend  for 
the  prize  of  tragedy  with  three  plays  exhibited  at 
the  same  time,  but  it  was  reserved  for  him  to  shew 
how  each  of  three  tragedies  might  be  complete  in 
itself,  and  independent  of  the  rest,  and  neverthe- 
less form  a  part  of  a  harmonious  and  connected 
whole.  The  only  example  stiU  extant  of  such  a 
trilogy  is  the  Oresteia,  as  it  was  called.  A  Saty- 
rlcal  play  commonly  Mowed  each  tragic  trilogy, 
and  it  is  recorded  that  Aeschylus  was  no  less  a 
master  of  the  ludicrous  than  of  the  serious  dramiL 
(Pans,  il  la  §  5.) 

Aeschylus  is  said  to  have  written  seventy  trage- 
dies. Of  these  only  seven  are  extant,  namely,  Uie 
"Persians,"  the  "Seven  against  Thebes,*'  the 
"Suppliants,"  the  "Prometheus,"  the  "Agamem- 
non," the  "Choephoroe,"  and  "Eumenides;"  the 
last  three  forming,  as  already  remarked,  the  trilogy 
of  the  "Oresteia."  The  "Persians"  was  acted  in 
B.  c.  472,  and  the  "Seven  against  Thebes"  a  year 
afterwards.  Th.t  "Oresteia"  was  represented  in 
B.C.  458 ;  the  "Suppliants"  and  the  "Prometheus" 
were  brought  out  some  time  between  the  "Seven 
against  Thebes"  and  the  "  Oresteia."  It  has  been 
supposed  from  some  allusions  in  the  "Suppliants," 
that  this  pUy  was  acted  in  b.  a  461,  when  Athens 
was  allied  with  Argos. 

The  first  edition  of  Aeschylus  was  printed  at 
Venice,  1518,  8vo.;  but  parts  of  the  Agamemnon 
and  the  Choephoroe  are  not  printed  in  tms  edition, 
and  those  which  are  given,  are  made  up  into  one 
play.  Of  the  subsequent  editions  the  best  was  by 
Stanley,  Lond.  1663,  fo.  with  the  Scholia  and  a 
commentaiy,  reedited  by  Butler.  The  beat  recent 
editions  are  by  Wellauer,  lips.  1823,  W.  Dindorf, 
Lips.  1827,  and  Scholefield,  Camb.  1830.  There 
are  numerous  editions  of  various  pUys,  of  which 
those  most  worthy  of  mention  are  by  Blomfield, 
Mailer,  Klausen,  and  Peile.  The  principal  Eng- 
lish translations  are  by  Potter,  Harford,  and  Med- 
win.  (Petersen,  De  Aetckyii  Vita  et  Falmlis, 
Havniae,  1814;  Welcker,  Die  AeachyL  Trilopie 
PromeUieiu^  Darmstadt,  1824,  Naddmg  xur  Tri- 
Ingie,  FxankC  1826,  and  Die  Grieck  Tragodien^ 
Bonn,  1840;  Klausen,  TheUogumema  AeeckyU 
Tngidy  BcroL  1829.)  *  [R.  W.] 
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AE'SCHYLUS  (A«rx«^Aof),  of  Axbxandru, 
an  epic  poet,  who  must  have  Hved  preTious  to  the 
end  of  the  second  century  of  our  aera,  and  whom 
Atbenaeus  calls  a  well-informed  man.  One  of  hit 
poems  bore  the  title  "  Amphitryon,"  and  anotii« 
"  Messeniaca."  A  fragment  of  the  former  is  pre- 
served in  Atbenaeus.  (xiii  p.  599.)  Aocordii^ 
to  Zenobius  (v.  85),  he  had  also  written  a  woriL  on 
proverbs.  (Hcpt  TiaptniAuop ;  compare  Schneidewin, 
PraefaL  Paroemiogr,  p.  xi)  [L.  S.] 

AE'SCHYLUS  of  Cnidus,  a  contemporary  of 
Cicero,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  rbetoricians 
in  Asia  Minor.    (Cic  BruL  91,  95.) 

AE'SCHYLUS  (Al<rx^Aor),  of  Rhodxs»  was 
appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  one  of  the  in- 
spectors of  the  governors  of  that  country  after  its 
conquest  in  B.C.  332.  (Arrian,  Anah,  ilL  5 ;  oomp. 
Curt.  iv.  8.)  He  is  not  spoken  of  again  till  b.  c. 
319,  when  he  is  mentioned  as  conveying  in  four 
ships  six  hundred  talents  of  silver  from  Cilicia  to 
Macedonia,  which  were  detained  at  Ephesns  by 
Antigonus,  in  order  to  pay  his  foreign  mewfinarin. 
(Died.  xviiL  52.) 

AESCULA'PIUS  (*A/ricXinri4t),  the  god  of  the 
medical  art  In  the  Homeric  poema  Aeecnla^os 
does  not  appear  to  be  considered  as  a  divini^,  bat 
merdy  as  a  human  being,  which  is  indicated  by 
the  adjective  d/JuAfutv^  which  is  never  given  to  a 
god.  No  allusion  is  made  to  his  descent,  and  he 
is  merely  mentioned  as  the  htr^p  d^fun^,  and  the 
fother  of  Machaon  and  Podaleirius.  (iLiL  731, 
iv.  194,  xL  518.)  From  the  foct  that  Homer  (od. 
iv.  232)  calls  all  those  who  practise  the  healing 
art  descendants  of  Paeeon,  and  that  Podaletrins 
and  Machaon  are  called  the  sons  of  AeaculapiDS, 
it  has  been  inferred,  that  Aesculapius  and  Pteeon 
are  the  same  being,  and  consequently  a  divinity. 
But  wherever  Homer  mentions  the  healing  god,  it 
is  always  Paeeon,  and  never  Aesculapius ;  and  as 
in  the  poet*s  opinion  all  physicians  were  deseended 
from  Paeeon,  ne  probably  considered  Aescul^HQf 
in  the  same  light.  This  supposition  is  conoborated 
by  the  iact,  that  in  later  times  Paeeon  was  idenU- 
fied  with  ApoUo,  and  that  Aescnh^us  is  uai- 
versally  described'as  a  descendant  of  Apollo.  Tbe 
two  sons  of  Aescul^ins  in  the  Iliad,  were  the 
physicians  in  the  Greek  anny,  and  axe  deecxibed 
as  ruling  over  Tricca,  Ithome,  and  Oechaba.  (/t 
ii.  729.)  According  to  Eustathius  {ad  Homu  pi 
330),  Lapithes  was  a  son  of  ApoUo  and  Stilbe,  and 
Aesculapius  was  a  descendant  of  Ls^theSb  This 
tradition  seems  to  he  based  on  the  same  ground- 
work as  the  more  common  one,  that  Aesralapias 
was  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Coronis,  the  daughter  of 
Phlegyas,  who  is  a  descendant  of  Lapithes. 
(ApoUod.  iii.  10.  §  3;  Pind.  PytK  iiL  14,  with 
theSchd.) 

The  common  stoiy  then  goes  on  as  fbUowa. 
When  Coronis  was  with  child  by  Apollo,  she 
became  enamoured  with  Ischys,  an  Arcadian, 
and  Apollo  infonned  of  this  by  a  raven,  whidi 
he  had  set  to  watch  her,  or,  aooording  to  Pindar, 
by  his  own  prophetic  powers,  sent  his  nster 
Artemis  to  kill  Coronis.  Artemis  accordingly  de^ 
stroyed  Coronis  in  her  own  house  at  Lao^ia  in 
Thessaly,  on  the  shore  of  lake  Baebia.  (Comp^ 
Hom.  Hymn,  27.  3.)  According  to  Ovid  {M«L  ii 
605,  &c)  and  Hyginus  (PoH,  Atir.u,  40),  it  was 
Apollo  lumself  who  killed  Coronis  and  lachysi. 
W  hen  the  body  of  Coronis  was  to  be  burnt,  ApoUo, 
or,  according  to  others  (Pans.  iL  26.  $  5),  Hermes 
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nred  tbe  ciiild  (AMCii]iq>iiu)  from  the  flames,  and 
onied  it  to  Chemm,  who  mstrncted  the  boy  in 
tiM  ait  of  healing  and  in  hunting.  (Pind.  fyi. 
iH.  U  kc;  ApoUod.  iii  10.  §  3 ;  Pans.  L  e.)  Ae- 
cadiag  to  other  tnulitiona  Aeacnlapios  was  bom 
St  Trieca  m  Tfaessalj  (Stnb.  xit.  pi  647),  and 
«Wn  a^ni  related  that  Coronis  gare  birth  to  him 
i'mag  an  expedition  of  her  frther  Phlegyas  into 
Priopaoaeaiis,  in  the  territory  of  Epidaums,  and 
iis2t  ihe  exposed  him  on  meant  Tittheion,  which 
Tss  bdbce  caOed  Mjrrtion.  Here  he  was  fed  by  a 
p»i  and  watched  by  a  dog,  nntfl  at  last  he  was 
i«nd  by  Aresthanaa,  a  shepherd,  who  saw  the  boy 
■unonded  by  a  lostre  like  that  of  Ughtning. 
(Sm  a  difierent  aoooont  in  Pans.  YiiL  25.  §  6.) 
fnm  tkis  daiiling  sfdendonr,  or  from  his  having 
beea  leacaed  from  the  flames,  he  was  called  by  the 
dttmt  tMTfka^pi,  The  truth  of  the  tradition  that 
.WohpJBS  was  bom  in  the  territory  of  Epi* 
daans,  and  waa  not  the  aon  of  Arsinoe,  daughter 
9t  Ltacippos  and  bom  in  Messenia,  was  attest- 
ed by  an  Qfade  which  was  consulted  to  decide  the 
^OMtkn.  (Faoa.  iL  26.  §  6,  iT.  S.  §  2;  Cic  /3to 
A«t  D»r.  m.  22»  where  three  diflferent  Aeacnfai- 
paacsare  made  oat  of  the  different  local  traditions 
aboot  Uol)  After  Aescokpios  had  grown  up, 
npocts  spread  orer  all  ooantries,  that  he  not  only 
cmed  an  the  sick,  but  called  the  dead  to  life  again. 
Aboat  the  manner  in  which  he  acquired  this  Uuter 
power,  there  were  two  traditiims  in  ancient  times. 
AeeofdiBf  to  the  one  (ApoUod.  L  c),  he  had  re- 
mnd  fiwB  Athena  the  blood  which  had  flowed 
fnm  tke  veins  of  Oorgo,  and  the  blood  which  had 
iivfd  from  the  veins  of  the  right  side  of  her  body 
psasMed  the  power  of  restmng  the  dead  to  life. 
Arrwding  to  the  other  tradition,  Aesculapius  on 
oae  eceaaion  waa  ahnt  op  in  the  house  of  Ulancus, 
*bea  ke  was  to  core,  and  while  he  was  standing 
abMriied  in  thought,  there  came  a  serpent  which 
tviaed  nond  the  ataS,  and  which  he  killed. 
Aaotber  serpent  then  came  carrying  in  its  mouth 
»  boh  with  which  it  recalled  to  life  the  one  that 
^  been  killed,  and  Aesculapius  henceforth  made 
tte  of  the  ame  herb  with  the  same  effect  upon 
lae^  (Hjgin.  PoeC  Attr,  ii.  14.)  Several  per- 
xaa,  whom  Aeacolapiaa  iras  believed  to  have  re- 
MBced  to  hfe,  are  mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Pndar  (/yi.  m.  96)  and  by  ApoUodonuL  (A  &) 
Wbea  be  was  exercising  this  art  upon  Ohracus, 
Z«ts  kffled  Aescnlapiua  with  a  flash  of  lightning, 
tt  be  fesRd  lest  men  might  gradually  contrive  to 
ocape  death  altogether  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  4),  or, 
"ceorfing  to  othm,  because  Pluto  had  complained 
<f  Aeacajspius  diminishing  the  number  of  the  dead 
tooaadt  (Diod.  iv.  71 ;  comp.  SchoL  ad  Pmd, 
h*^  m.  102.)  But,  (m  the  request  of  Apollo, 
Zeoft  pbeed  Aescolapina  among  the  stars.  (Hygin. 
f*9^Attr,  ii.  14.)  Aesculapius  is  also  aatd  to 
^  taken  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Aigonauts 
■d  ia  the  Calydoniali  hunt  He  was  married  to 
^fWK,  and  besides  the  two  sons  spoken  of  by 
^*G«,  we  also  find  mention  of  the  following  chil- 
^  of  bit :  Janiscus,  Alexenor,  Aratus,  Hygieia, 
^^  laao,  and  Panaceia  (SchoL  ad  Pmd,  Pjftk 
a-14;PaBiuiL  10.  f  3,  i  34.  §2),  most  of  whom 

IVse  are  the  legends  about  one  of  the  most  in- 

and  important  divinitiea  of  antiquity. 

bypotheses  have  been  brought  forward  to 

the  origin  of  his  worship  in  Greece ;  and. 
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while  some  consider  Aesculapius  to  have  been 
originally  a  real  personage,  whom  tradition  had 
connected  with  various  marvellous  stories,  otben 
have  explained  all  the  l^nds  about  him  as  mere 
personifications  of  certain  ideas.  The  serpent,  the 
perpetual  symbol  of  Aesculapius,  has  given  rise  to 
the  opinion,  that  the  worship  was  derived  from 
Egypt,  and  that  Aesculapius  was  identical  with 
the  serpent  Cnuph  worshipped  in  %ypt,  or  with 
the  Phoenician  Esmun.  (Euseb.  Praep,  Ewmg. 
i.  10 ;  comp.  Pans.  vii.  23.  §  6.)  But  it  docs  not 
seem  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  foreign  countries 
in  order  to  exphun  the  worship  of  this  god.  His 
story  is  undoubtedly  a  combination  of  real  events 
with  the  results  of  thoughts  or  ideas,  which,  as  in 
so  many  instances  in  Greek  mythology,  are,  lika 
the  former,  considered  as  fiKts.  The  kernel,  out 
of  which  the  whole  myth  has  grown,  is  perhaps 
the  account  we  read  in  Homer ;  but  gradually  the 
sphere  in  which  Aesculi^ius  acted  was  so  extend- 
ed, that  he  became  the  representative  or  the  pei^ 
sonification  of  the  healing  powen  of  nature,  which 
are  naturally  enough  described  as  the  son  (the 
effects)  of  Helios, — ApoUo,  or  the  Sun. 

Aesculiqnus  was  worshipped  all  over  Greece, 
and  many  towns,  as  we  have  seen,  claimed  the 
honour  of  his  birth.  His  temples  were  usually 
built  in  healthy  places,  on  hills  outside  the  town, 
and  near  wells  which  were  believed  to  have 
healing  powers.  These  temples  were  not  only 
phices  of  worship,  but  were  frequented  by  great 
numben  of  sick  persons,  and  may  therefore  be 
compared  to  modem  hospitals.  (Plut  QmaeML  Rom, 
p.  286,  D.)  The  principal  seat  of  his  worship  in 
Greece  was  Epidaurus,  where  he  had  a  temple  sur- 
rounded with  an  extensive  grove,  within  which  no 
one  was  allowed  to  die,  and  no  woman  to  give  birth 
to  a  child.  His  sanctuary  contained  a  magnificent 
statue  of  ivory  and  gold,  the  workofThrasymedes, 
in  which  he  was  represented  as  a  handsome  and 
manly  figure,  resembling  that  of  Zeus.  (Pans,  ii 
26  and  27.)  He  was  seated  on  a  throne,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  staff,  and  with  the  other  resting 
upon  the  head  of  a  dragon  (serpent),  and  by  his 
side  lay  a  dog.  (Paus.  ii.  27.  §  2.)  Seipenta 
were  everywhere  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Aesculapius,  probably  because  they  were  a  symbol 
of  prudence  and  renovation,  and  were  believed  to 
have  the  power  of  discovering  herbs  of  wondrous 
powers,  as  is  indicated  in  the  story  about  Aescula- 
pius and  the  serpents  in  the  house  of  Glaucus. 
Serpents  were  further  believed  to  be  guardians  of 
wells  with  salutary  powers.  For  these  reasons  a 
peculiar  kind  of  tame  serpents,  in  which  Epidaurus 
abounded,  were  not  only  kept  in  his  temple  (Paus. 
ii.  28.  §  1),  but  the  god  himself  frequently  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  a  serpent.  (Paus.  iii.  23. 
§  4 ;  Val.  Max.  i.  8.  §  2 ;  Liv.  EpiL  11 ;  compare 
the  account  of  Alexander  Pseudomantis  in  Lucian.) 
Besides  the  temple  of  Epidaurus,  whence  the  wor- 
ship of  the  god  was  transplanted  to  various  other 
parts  of  the  ancient  world,  we  may  mention  those 
of  Trieca  (Strab.  ix.  p.  437),  Celaenae  (xiiL  p.  603), 
between  Dyme  and  Patrae  (viii  p.  386),  near 
Cyllene  (viiL  p.  337),  in  the  island  of  Cos  (xiiu 
p.  657  ;  Paus.  iii  23.  §  4),  at  Gerenia  ^Stiab.  viiL 
p.  360),  near  Cans  in  Arcadia  (Steph.  Byz.  «.  v.\ 
at  Sicyon  (Paus.  iL  10.  §  2),  at  Athens  (l  21.  §  7), 
near  Patrae  (vii.  21.  §  6),  at  Titane  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Sicyon  (vii.  23.  §  6),  at  Thelpusa  (viiL  25. 
§  3),  in  Messene  (iv.  31.  §  8),  at  PhUus  (u.  13. 
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§  3),  Ai^os  (ii  23.  §  4),  Aeginm  (ii.  23.  §  6), 
PeUcne  (vii  27.  §  5),  Awpus  (iiL  22.  §  7), 
Pergamam  (iiL  26.  §  7),  Lebcne  in  Crete, 
Smy^u^  Balagrae  (iL  26.  §  7),  Ambiafcia  (LiT. 
xzxriii  5),  at  Rome  and  other  places.  At  Rome 
the  worship  of  Aesenlapins  waa  introdnced  from 
Epidanros  at  the  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle 
or  of  the  Sibylline  books,  in  &  c.  293,  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  a  pestilence.  Respecting  the 
miracolous  manner  in  which  this  was  effected  see 
Valerias  Maximus  (L  8.  $2),  and  Ovid.  (A/«t 
XT.  620,  &c ;  corop.  Niebuhr,  Hi»t.  (f  Romey 
5il  pi  408,  &c;  LiT.  x.  47,  xxix.  11;  Suet 
C/btKe.25.) 

The  sick,  who  visited  the  templet  of  Aescula- 
pius, had  usually  to  spend  one  or  more  nights  in 
his  sanctuary  (icceO<!^«<r,  tnciiftair.  Pans,  ii  27 
§  2),  during  which  they  observed  certain  rules 
prescribed  by  the  priests.    The  god  then  usually 
revealed  the  remedies  for  the  disease  in  a  dream. 
(Aristoph.  Plmt  662,  &c;  Cic.  />9  Dw,  il  59; 
PhOostr.  VUa  Apolhiu  I  7 ;  JambL  De  MytL  iii. 
2.)    It  was  in  allusion  to  this  mcmbatio  that  many 
temples  of  Aesculapius  contained  statues  repre- 
senting Sleep  and  Dream.    (Pans,  ii  10.  §  2.) 
Those  whom  the  god  cured  of  their  disease  ofiisred 
a  sacrifice  to  him,  generally  a  cock  (Plat.  Phaed. 
p.  1 18)  or  a  goat  (Paus.  x.  32.  $  8 ;  Serv.  ad  Vtrg, 
Gtorg,  ii  380),   and  hung  up  in  his  temple  a 
tablet  recording  the  name  of  the  sick,  the  disease, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  cure  had  been 
efiiDCted.    The  templet  of  Epidaurus,  Tricca,  and 
Cos,  were  full  of  such  votive  tablets,  and  several  of 
them  are  still  extant.    (Pans.  ii.  27.  §  3 ;  Strab. 
viii  p.  3f  4  ;   comp.  Dkt.  (f  Ant,  p.  673.)    Re- 
specting the  festivals  celebrated  in  honour  of  Aes- 
culapius see  Did.  <f  Ant  p.  103,  &c    The  various 
surnames  given  io  the  god  partly  describe  him  as 
the  healing  or  saving  god,  and  are  partly  derived 
from  the  placet  in  which  he  was  worshipped. 
Some  of  his  statues  are  described  by  Pausanias. 
(ii  10.  §  3,  X.  32.  §  8.)    Besides  the  attributes 
mentioned  in  the  description  of  his  statue  at  Epi- 
daurus, he  is  sometimes  represented  holding  in  one 
hand  a  phial,  and  in  the  other  a  staff ;  sometimes 
also  a  boy  is  represented  standing  by  his  side,  who 
is  the  genius  of  recovery,  and  is  (»lled  Telerohmms, 
Euamerion,  or  Acesius.    (Pans.  ii.  11.  §  7.)    We 
still    possess  a  considerable  number  of   marble 
statues  and  busts  of  Aesculapius,  as  well  as  many 
representations  on  coins  and    gems.    (Bottiger, 
AmaUhtOy  i  p.  282;   ii  p.  361 ;    Hirt  M^toL 
BUdtrb,  i  p.  84 ;   MUUer,  HamlL  der  ArckaoL 
p.  597,  &C.  710.) 

There  were  in  antiquity  two  works  which  went 
under  the  name  of  Aesculapius,  which,  however, 
were  no  more  genuine  than  the  works  ascribed  to 
Orpheus.    (Fabridus,  BibL  Grace  i.  p.  55,  &c) 

The  descendants  of  Aesculapius  were  called  by 
the  patronymic  name  Atdepiadae,  (^AcKkriirMat!!) 
Those  writers,  who  consider  Aesculapius  as  a  real 
personage,  must  regard  the  Asdepiadae  as  his  real 
descendants,  to  whom  he  transmitted  his  medical 
knowledge,  and  whose  principal  seats  were  Cos 
and  CniduB.  (Plat  de  Re  PubL  iii  p.  405,  &c) 
But  the  Asdepiadae  were  also  regarded  as  an 
order  or  caste  of  priests,  and  for  a  long  period 
the  practice  of  medidne  was  intimately  connected 
with  religion.  The  knowledge  of  medicine  was 
regarded  as  a  sacred  secret,  which  was  transmitted 
fran  &ther  to  son  in  the  fiimilics  of  the  Asdepia- 
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dae,  and  we  still  poasess  the  oath  which  every  one 
was  obliged  to  take  when  he  was  put  in  postesaoa 
of  the  medical  secrets.  (Oalm,  Anal  ii  pw  128; 
Aristid.  OraL  i  p.  80 ;  comp.  K.  Sprengel,  Gtnk 
der  Median*  vol  i)  [L.  S.1 

AESERNI'NUS.  [MABCttLUS.] 
AE'SION  (AltrW),  an  Athenian  orator,  was  a 
contemponuy  of  Demosthenes,  with  whom  he  wu 
educated.  (Suidas,  «.  v.  Arutooeiyns,)  To  what 
party  he  bdonged  during  the  Macedonian  time  ■ 
uncertain.  When  he  was  asked  what  be  thougiit 
of  the  ontOTs  of  his  time,  he  said,  that  when  he 
heard  the  other  orators,  he  admired  Uieir  beautiful 
and  sublime  conversations  with  the  people,  bat 
that  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes,  when  read,  ex- 
celled all  others  by  their  skilful  construction  and 
their  power.  (Hermippus,  op.  PImL  Dmm.  10.) 
Aristotle  (RieL  iii  10)  mentions  a  beautiful  ex- 
pression of  Aesion.  [L.  S.] 

AESON  (ASamr%  a  son  of  CreUieus,  the  fbonder 
of  lokus,  and  of  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmoneos. 
Ha  was  exduded  by  his  step-brother  Pelias  from 
his  share  in  the  kingdom  of  Thessaly.     He  w» 
father  of  Jason  and  Promachus,  but  the  name 
of  his  wife  is  differently  stated,  as   Polymede, 
Aldmede,    Amphinome,    Polypheme,     Polymele, 
Ame,  and  Scarphe.  (ApoUod.  i  9.  §  1 1  and  §  16; 
Hom.  Od  xi  258 ;  TzeU.  ad  L^oophr,  872 ;  Diod. 
iv.  50 ;  SchoL  ad  ApoUon,  i  45  ;  SchoL  ad  Him. 
Od.  xii  70.)     Pelias  endeavoured  to  secure  Um 
throne  to  himself  by  sending  Jaaon  away  with  the 
Argonauts,  but  when  one  day  he  waa  surpriicd 
and  frightened  by  the  news  of  the  return  of  the 
Argonauts,  he  attempted  to  get  rid  of  Aeson  by 
force,  but  the  latter  put  an  end  to  hit  own  life. 
(ApoUod.  i  9.  §  27.)    According  to  an  account  in 
Diodorus  (iv.  50),  Pelias  compelled  Aeaon  to  kiQ 
himself  by  drinking  ox*s  blood,  for  be  had  r«ceivrd 
intelligence  that  Jason  and  his  companions  had 
perished  in  their  expedition.    Aocordmg  to  Ovid 
{MeL  vii  163,  250,  &&),  Aeson  survived   the 
return  of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  made  young 
again  by  Medeia.    Jason  as  the  son  of  Aeaon  is 
called  Aesonides.    (OrpL  Arg,  55.)         [L.  S.] 
AESO'NIDES.    [Aeson.J 
AESO'PUS  (A«w#iref ),  a  writer  of  Fables,  a 
spedes  of  composition  which  has  been  defined 
**  analogical  narratives,  intended  to  convey  snne 
moral  lesson,  in  which  irrational  animals  or  objeds 
are  introduced  as  speaking.**  (PkUdog.  Afmaemm,  i 
p.  280.)     Of  his  works  none  are  extant,  and  of 
his  life  scarcely  anything  is  known.     He  appears 
to  have  lived  about  b.  c.  570,  for  Herodotus  (ii.  1 34) 
mentions  a  woman  named  Rhodopis  as  a  fcUow- 
slave  of  Aesop\  and  says  that  she  lived  in  the 
time  of  Amasis  king  of  Egypt,  who  b^an  to  reign 
B.  c.  569.    Plutarch  makes  him  contemponuy  with 
Solon  (Sept.  SoqK  Conv.  pu- 152,  c),  and  Laertios 
(i  72)  says,  that  he  flourished  about  the  52th 
Olympiad.    The  only  apparent  authority  against 
this  date  is  that  of  Snidas  («. «.  Attranrof) ;  but 
the  passage  is  plainly  corrupt,  and  if  we  adopt  the 
correction  of  Clinton,  it  gives  about  a  c.  620  fat 
the  date  of  his  birth ;  his  death  is  placed  &  c.  564, 
but  may  have  occurred  a  little  hiter.  (Sec  Clinton, 
FasLHeU.  voU  i  pp.  213,  237,  239.) 

Suidas  tells  us  that  Samos,  Sardis,  Masembria 
in  Thrace,  and  Cotioeum  in  Phrygia  dispute  the 
honour  of  having  gixen  him  birth.  We  are  told 
that  he  was  originally  a  slave,  and  the  reaaon  of 
his  first  writing  fables  is  given  by  Phaednu.  (iii* 
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Plri^  3S,  &c)  Among  hit  mister*  were  two 
Shubi,  X«^*>"«»  and  ladmon,  from  the  latter  of 
Thm  he  recciTed  his  freedom.  Upon  this  he 
xmted.  Croesu  (whefo  we  an  told  that  he  re- 
piQffed  Siioo  for  diaoonrtetj  to  the  king),  and 
aftenmds  Pekistiatoa  at  Adieni.  Plntarch  {de 
Km  jVanu  VimL  p.  556)  teUft  na,  that  he  was  sent 
to  Ddphi  bj  Croesosy  to  distribute  among  the 
dtins  foBt  minae  a  piece.  But  in  consequence 
if  loaediqiiite  arising  GO  the  subject,  he  refused 
t0  pn  snj  BMoeT  at  all,  upon  which  the  enraged 
Dfe^Ums  threw  him  from  a  predpioe.  Plagues 
wtn  matt  upoo  them  fitim  the  gods  fiv  the  offence, 
mi  tbcj  piodaimed  their  w&ingness  to  gire  a 
iiaipiiHliuu  for  his  death  to  any  one  who  could 
dais  it  At  lei^fth  ladmon,  the  grandson  of  his 
«id  Mslec,  receiTed  the  compensation,  nnce  no 
B«Rff  eoooexioD  could  be  foumL  (Herod,  ii.  134.) 
IVr  seems  do  reoaon  to  doubt  this  stoiy  about 
tk  iinitnisfitifmt  and  we  have  now  stated  all  the 

I  ill  ■an iif  lisiiji'i  life  which  rest  on  any  au- 

tkrity.  But  there  are  a  vast  Tsiiety  of  anecdotes 
isd  adTentmes  in  whkfa  he  bears  the  principal  part, 
ia  a  fife  of  him  prefixed  to  a  book  of  Fables  puiport- 
■¥  to  be  his,  uid  collected  by  Mazimus  Planudes, 
a  Boak  of  the  14th  century.  This  life  lepre- 
KBta  Aesop  as  a  perfect  monster  of  ugliness  and 
^thnatj ;  a  notion  for  which  there  is  no  authority 
vbttvcE.  For  he  ia  mentioned  in  passages  of 
riiMical  nthofs,  where  an  aUusion  to  such  pei^ 
MBsl  recahnitiee  would  hare  been  most  natural, 
litkMt  the  digfateet  trace  of  any  such  allusion. 
He  s|ipean  for  instance  in  Plutareh^s  ConviTium, 
vWr  tlun^  there  are  many  jokes  on  his  former 
oadkioQ  as  a  daye,  there  are  none  on  his  i^h 
peonce,  snd  we  need  not  imagine  that  the  an- 
oota  vedd  be  lestnuDed  from  such  jokes  by  any 
Mtap  of  delicacy,  since  the  nose  of  Socrates 
teiy^cs  nqde  matter  for  raillery  in  the  Sympo- 
■m  of  Phta.  Beaidea,  the  Athenians  caused 
LvappM  to  erect  a  statne  in  his  honour,  which 
^  it  been  acnlptored  in  accordance  with  the 
1^  deseziptaao,  would  have  been  the  reTerse  of 
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Tbe  Dociees  howerer  which  we  possess  of  Aesop 
"t  H  idttered  and  of  such  doubtful  authority, 
^  thera  hare  not  been  wanting  persons  to  deny 
ks  aniteooe  ahogethei;  **■  In  poetical  phflosophy,** 
Bja  Tin  ia  hk  Semmra  Nwava^  **  Aesop  will  be 
^adoot  to  be  any  particular  and  actually  exist- 
■g  aaa,  hot  the  abstraction  of  a  class  of  men,  or 
tpaetiealchacKter  repreaentatiTe  of  the  companions 
aad  iMaadants  of  the  h«roes,  such  as  certainly 
niatod  ia  the  time  of  the  seren  Sages  of  Greece.^ 
nia  bovercr  is  an  ezoesa  of  scepticism  into  which 
It  vsald  be  most  unreaaonable  to  plunge :  whether 
Aan  kft  any  written  works  at  all,  is  a  question 
*w  Aids  coDsideEable  room  for  doubt,  and  to 
*^  Bentfay  indinea  to  gire  a  negatiTe.  Thus 
<Aa«ophaBes  ( Veap^  1259)  represcnU  Philodeon  as 
^■■■i^Kkis  FaUea  m  amcermUiom  and  not  out  of  a 
^  ad  Soeattes  who  turned  them  into  poetiy 
*"iifed  those  that  **lie  knew,  and  could  most 
'^tfiynaeBbff.'*  (PbtPAoedL  p.  61,  b;  Bentr 
h*  UmaiaOm  m  1h»  FaUe»  ffAeacj^  p.  136.) 

Hmrer  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  fobles, 
|>4BBg  Acsop^  name,  were  popular  at  Athens  in 
^Miatefiedaali^pB.  We  find  them  frequently 
^"^  by  Aiistophaiiea.  One  of  the  pleasures  of 
»  ^oat  (Vap,  566)  waa,  that  among  the  candi- 
^fc*  kia  proCectiaai  aod  rote  aome  endeaTOured 


to  win  his  fiirour  by  repeating  to  him  fiibles,  and 
some  Pdffthmv  rl  y4Kotoif.  Two  specimens  of 
these  T^Aoia  or  drolUna  may  be  read  in  the 

Vespae^  1401,  &C.,  and  in  the  Jeet,  651,  &c  The 
latter  however  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  to  be  the 
composition  of  Archilochus,  and  it  is  probable  that 
many  anecdotes  and  jests  were  attributed  to 
Aesop,  as  the  most  popular  of  all  authors  of  the 
kind,  which  really  were  not  his.  This  is  fovour- 
able  to  Bentley*s  theory,  that  his  fiibles  were  not 
collected  in  a  written  form,  which  also  derives 
additional  probability  from  the  feet  that  there  is  a 
variation  in  the  manner  in  which  ancient  authore 
quote  Aesop,  even  though  they  are  manifestly 
referring  to  the  same  feble.  Thus  Aristotle  (De 
Part,  Anim,  iii  2)  cites  from  him  a  complaint  of 
Momus,  **■  that  the  builds  horns  were  not  placed 
about  his  shoulders,  where  he  might  make  the 
strongest  push,  but  in  the  tenderest  part,  his 
head,"*  whilst  Ludan  (Nigr,  32)  makes  the  fiMilt 
to  be  ''  that  his  horns  were  not  placed  straight 
before  his  eyes.^  A  written  coUectbn  would  have 
prevented  such  a  diversity. 

Besides  the  drolleries  above  mentioned,  there 
were  probably  fobles  of  a  graver  description,  since, 
as  we  have  seen,  Socrates  condescended  to  turn 
them  into  verse,  of  which  a  specimen  has  been 
preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  Again,  Plato, 
though  he  exduded  Homer^s  poons  from  his 
imaginary  Republic,  praises  the  writings  of  Aesop. 
By  him  they  are  called  inBoi  (Pkaed.  pp.  60,  61), 
though  an  aUe  writer  in  the  Philological  Museum 
(i.  p.  281)  thinks  that  the  more  ancient  name  for 
such  fictions  was  oZyor,  a  woid  explained  by 
Buttmann  (LexUogtu^  p.  60,  Eng.  transl.),  **  a 
speech  full  of  meaning,  or  cunningly  imagined^ 
(Horn.  Od,  xiv.  508),  whence  Ulysses  is  called 
voAiWof  in  reference  to  the  particular  sort  of 
speeches  which  mark  his  character.  In  Hesiod 
{Op,  et  Din^  200),  it  has  passed  into  the  sense  of 
a  moral  feble.  The  olroi  or  loBoi  of  Aesop  were 
certainly  in  prose: — ^they  are  called  by  Aristo- 
phanes Kiyoty  and  their  author  (Herod,  ii  134)  ia 
KUrwros  6  XoT^oior,  Xiiyos  being  the  pecuuar 
word  for  Prose,  as  ivri  was  for  verse,  and  indud- 
ing  both  feble  and  history,  though  afterwards 
restricted  to  oratory,  when  that  became  a  separate 
branch  of  composition. 

Following  ^e  example  of  Socrates,  Demetrius 
Phalereus  (b.  c.  320)  turned  Aesop^s  fiibles  into 
poetiy,  and  collected  them  into  a  book  \  and  after 
him  an  author,  whose  name  is  unknown,  pub- 
lished them  in  Elegiacs,  of  which  some  fragments 
are  preserved  by  Suidas.  But  the  only  Greek 
versifier  of  Aesop,  of  whose  writings  any  whole 
fid>les  are  preserved  is  Babrius,  an  author  of  no 
mean  powers,  and  who  may  weU  take  his  place 
amongst  Fabulists  with  Phaedrus  and  La  Fon- 
taine. His  version  is  in  Choliambics,  t.  e,  lame^ 
kUtmg  iambics  (x&^os,  Xoft^os),  verses  which  fol- 
low in  all  respects  the  laws  of  the  Iambic  Tri- 
meter till  the  sixth  foot,  which  is  either  a  spondee 
or  trochee,  the  fifth  being  properiy  an  iambus. 
This  version  was  made  a  Uttle  before  the  age  of 
Augustus,  and  condsted  of  ten  Books,  of  which  a 
few  scattered  febles  only  are  preserved.  Of  the 
Latin  writers  of  Aesopean  febles,  Phaedrus  is  the 
most  cdebrated. 

The  febles  now  extant  in  prose,  bearing  the  name 
of  Aesop,  are  unquestionably  spurious.  Of  thet>c 
there  are  three  prindpal  collections,  the  one  con- 
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taining  186  fiibles,  pablished  fint  A.  D.  1610,  from 
MSS.  at  Hddelbeig.  This  is  so  dmnsy  a  foigerj, 
that  it  mentions  the  orator  Demadet,  who  lived  200 
years  after  Aesop,  and  contains  a  whole  sentence 
from  the  book  of  Job  {yvftMol  yip  iixBofiw  oi 
vctyrt f ,  yvftMol  oZv  dirt XctNr^fic6tt).  Some  of  the 
passages  Bentley  has  shewn  to  be  firngments  of 
Choliambic  Terses,  and  has  made  it  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  they  were  stolen  from  Babrins.  The 
other  collection  was  made  by  the  aboye  mentioned 
monk  of  Constantinople,  Maximus  Planudes. 
These  contain  at  least  one  Hebraism  (/3o«v  iv  r^ 
Kopiltf:  compare  e,ff.  Ecdes.  zL  1,  cTiroy  |y  rj 
KapHiq.  /lov),  and  among  them  are  words  entirely 
modem,  as  fio&roKis  a  bird,  fio^tvpw  a  beast,and 
also  traces  of  the  Choliambics  of  Babrius.  The 
third  collection  was  found  in  a  MS.  at  Florence, 
and  published  in  1809.  Its  date  is  about  a  cen- 
tury before  the  time  of  Planudes,  and  it  contains 
the  life  which  was  prefixed  to  his  collection,  and 
commonly  supposed  to  be  his  own. 

Bentley's  dissertation  on  Aesop  is  appended  to 
those  on  Phalaris.  The  genuineness  of  the  existing 
forgeries  was  stoutly  maintained  by  his  Oxford 
antagonists  (Pre&ce  to  Aemjpicarwn  Falmkirum 
DeleduSf  Oxford  1628);  but  there  is  no  one  in  our 
^y  who  disputes  his  decision* 

It  remains  to  notice  briefly  the  theory  which 
assigns  to  Aesop^s  &bles  an  oriental  origin.  Amoiijg 
the  writers  of  Arabia,  one  of  the  most  fEunons  is 
Lukman,  whom  some  traditions  make  oontempo- 
lary  with  David,  others  the  son  of  a  sister  or 
aunt  of  Job,  while  again  he  has  been  represented 
as  an  ancient  king  or  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Ad. 
**  Lukman^s  wisdom**  is  proverbial  among  the 
Arabs,  and  joined  with  Jo8eph*8  beauty  and 
David*s  melody.  [See  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights  (Lime*s  translation),  Story  of  Prince 
Kamer-ez-Zeman  and  Princess  Budoor,  and  Note 
59  to  chapter  x.]  The  Persian  accounts  of  this 
Lukman  represent  him  as  an  ugly  black  slave,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  the  author  of  the  Life  en- 
grafted this  and  other  circumstances  in  the  Oriental 
traditions  of  Lukman  upon  the  classical  tales  re- 
specting Aesop.  The  fiiUes  ascribed  to  Aesop  have 
in  many  respects  an  eastern  character,  alluding  to 
Asiatic  customs,  and  introducing  panthers,  pea- 
cocks, and  monkeys  among  their  dramatis  persons. 
All  this  makes  it  likely  that  the  &bles  attri- 
buted boUi  to  Lukman  and  Aesop  are  derived  firom 
the  same  Indo-Persian  source. 

The  principal  editions  of  Aesop*s  Fables  are, 
1.  The  collection  formed  by  Planudes  with  a 
Latin  translation,  published  at  Milan  by  Buono 
Accorso  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  2.  An- 
other edition  of  the  same  collection,  with  some 
additional  &bles  finom  a  MS.  in  the  Bibliotheque 
du  Roi  at  Paris,  by  Robert  Stephanua,  1546. 
3.  The  edition  of  Novelet,  1610,  which  added  to 
these  the  Heidelbeig  collection,  published  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main.  These  have  been  followed  by 
editions  of  all  or  some  of  the  Fables,  by  Hudson  at 
Oxford  (1718),  Hauptmann  at  Leipsig  (1741), 
Heusinger  at  Leipzig  (1756),  Emesti  at  the 
same  place  (1781),  and  G.  H.  Schaefer  again  at 
Leipzig  (1810,  1818,  1820).  Francesco  de  Furia 
added  to  the  above  the  new  fitbles  from  the  Flo- 
rentine MS.,  and  his  edition  was  reprinted  by 
Corey  at  Paris  (1810).  All  the  £ibles  have  been 
put  together  and  published,  231  in  number,  by  J. 
O.  Schneider,  at  Breslau,  in  1810.    [G.  £.  L.  C] 


AESOPUS. 

AESO'PUS,  a  Greek  historian,  who  wrote  a 
life  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  original  is  lost, 
but  there  is  a  Latin  translation  of  it  by  JuHui 
Valerius  [Valsrius],  of  which  Franciscus  Juretas 
had,  he  says  {ad  Symmack,  Ep,  x.  54),  a  manu- 
script It  was  first  published,  however,  by  A.  Mai 
from  a  MS.  in  the  Ambrosias  library,  Milan,  1817, 
4to.,  reprinted  Frankfort,  1 818,  8vo.  The  title  is 
**"  Itinerarium  ad  Constantinum  Angnstum,  etc : 
aocedunt  Julii  Valerii  Res  gestae  Alexandri  Msoe- 
donis,**  etc.  The  time  when  Aesopus  lived  is  un- 
certain, and  even  his  existence  has  been  doubted. 
(Barth,  Advenar.  ii  10.)  Mai,  in  the  prefiKc  to 
his  edition,  contended  that  the  work  was  writtca 
before  889,  a.  d.,  because  the  temple  of  Senpis  at 
Alexandria,  which  viras  destroyed  by  order  of 
Theodosius,  is  spoken  of  in  the  tramdatkm  (Jul 
Valer.  L  31)  as  still  standing.  But  serious  objec- 
tions to  this  inference  have  been  raised  by  Letroniw 
{Jownu  des  Sotvcau^  1818,  p.  617),  who  lefets  it 
to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  which  the  weigltt 
of  internal  evidence  would  rather  point  to.  The 
book  is  full  of  the  most  extravagant  atories  and 
glaring  mistakes,  and  is  a  work  of  no  credit.  [A.  A] 

AESO'PUS,  CLAUDIUS  or  CLOn[)IUS,  the 
most  celebrated  tragic  actor  at  Rome  in  the  Cice- 
ronian period,  probably  a  freedman  of  the  Qodia 
gens.  Horace  (&,  iL  1.  82)  and  other  aothoti 
put  lum  on  a  level  with  Roscius.  (Fronto,  p. 
44,  ed.  Niebuhr.)  Each  was  preeminent  in  his 
own  department ;  Roscius  in  comedy,  being,  with 
respect  to  action  and  delivery  {prommitiaiio)^  man 
rapid  {eitaiior,  QnintiL  Jnd,  Or.  xL  3.  §Ill);Ae^ 
sopus  in  tragedy,  being  more  wdghty  {ffranoTf 
QuintiL  le.).  Aesopus  took  great  pains  to  perfect 
himself  in  his  art  by  various  methods.  He  dS^ 
gently  studied  the  exhibition  of  character  in  ral 
life ;  and  when  any  important  trial  was  going  oa, 
especially,  for  example,  when  Hortensius  was  U 
plead,  he  was  constantly  in  attendance,  that  h4 
might  vratch  and  be  able  to  represent  the  more 
truthfully  the  feelings  which  were  actually  dis- 
played on  such  occasions.  (VaL  Max.  viiL  10.  §  '2L] 
He  never,  it  is  said,  put  on  the  mask  for  the  chft 
racter  he  had  to  perfonn  in,  without  first  looking 
at  it  attentively  from  a  distance  for  some  time^ 
that  so  in  performing  he  might  preserve  his  void 
and  action  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  appearand 
he  would  have.  (Fronto,  de  Etoq.  5.  1,  p.  37.] 
Perhaps  this  anecdote  may  confirm  the  opinia 
(Diet,  of  Ant,  i.  e.  Per9omi%  that  masks  had  onl) 
ktely  been  introduced  in  the  regular  drama  ti 
Rome,  and  were  not  always  used  even  for  leadisi 
characters ;  for,  according  to  Cicero  (de  Div.  L  37) 
Aesopus  excelled  in  power  of  fiice  and  fire  of  et^ 
preMtion  {iantwn  ardvrem  tnUuum  atqm  nudmum} 
which  of  course  would  not  have  been  visiUe  ii 
he  had  performed  only  with  a  mask.  From  tb4 
whole  passage  in  Cicero  and  frxim  the  aneo 
dotes  recorded  of  him,  his  acting  would  seem  » 
have  been  characterised  chiefly  by  strong  emphau 
and  vehemence.  On  the  whole,  Cicero  calls  his 
tmnmm  arHfut,  and  says  he  was  fitted  to  act  j 
leading  part  no  less  in  real  life  than  on  Uie  stags 
{Pro  Sext.  56.)  It  does  not  appear  that  he  cvei 
perfonned  in  comedy.  Valerius  Maximns  (viS 
10.  §  2)  calls  Aesopus  and  Roscius  both  **  lodioat 
artis  pcritissimos  viros,*'  but  this  may  merelT  de- 
note the  theatrical  art  in  general,  including  txwgedi 
as  well  as  comedy.  (Comp.  'Imiiarae  tibiae^  Plin.  H 
N,  xvi.  36.)    Fronto  caUs  him  (p.  87)  Tragiem*  Ai 
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From  Cicero'*s  remark,  however,  (de  Qf. 
i.  lUX  it  would  seem  that  the  character  of  Ajax 
wH  rather  too  tragic  f<«  him.  (Comp.  Tkte.  QuaaL 
n.  17,  if.  25.) 

Like  RotdoB,  Aesopns  enjojed  the  intimacy  of 
the  great  actor,  who  calls  hun  m$ler  Ae$opus  {ad 
Pom,  TiL  1),  modn- /amitiarit  {ad  Qu.  FraL  I  2, 
4) ;  and  they  teem  to  hare  sought,  from  one  an- 
other's society,  improvement,  each  in  his  re- 
spective ait  During  his  exile,  Cicero  received 
ujiy  v^uaUe  marks  of  Aesopns's  friendship.  On 
one  occasion,  in  particular,  having  to  perform  the 
part  of  Telamon,  banished  from  his  country,  in  one 
•f  Accins*s  plays,  the  tragedian,  by  his  manner  and 
■kilfol  eniphans,  and  an  occasional  change  of  a 
Tofd,  added  to  the  evident  reality  of  his  feelings, 
and  sQoeeeded  in  leading  the  audience  to  i^ly  l^e 
whole  to  the  case  of  Cicero,  and  so  did  him  more 
fseratial  lervioe  Uian  any  direct  defence  of  himself 
cnuld  have  done.  The  whole  house  applauded. 
{Pn  ASejt  56.)  On  another  occasion,  instead  of 
*^Bndm»  qui  Hbertatem  civium  stabiliverat,^  he 
nbstitnted  TWZnu,  and  the  audience  gave  utter- 
mee  to  their  enthusiasm  by  encoring  the  passage 
*t  thaasand  times  ^  (nnllies  rmoeatmm  Mf,  Ph> 
Seft  £8).  The  time  of  his  death  or  his  age  can- 
ant  be  6xed  with  certainty ;  but  at  the  dedication 
of  the  theatre  of  Pompey  (b,  c.  55),  he  would  seem 
tB  hive  been  dderly,  for  he  was  understood  previ- 
raslj  to  have  retired  frtmi  the  stage,  and  we  do 
»t  bear  of  his  being  particulariy  delicate :  yet, 
fnm  the  passage,  ill-health  or  age  would  appear  to 
bvi  been  the  reason  of  his  retiring.  On  that  oc- 
euioD,  however,  in  honour  of  the^  festival,  he  ap- 
peared again ;  but  just  as  he  was  coming  to  one 
of  the  most  emphatic  ports,  the  beginning  of  an 
«alh,  Si  tdemfaUo^  etc^  his  voice  fiuled  hnn,  and 
he  eodd  not  go  through  with  the  speech.  He  was 
evidently  unable  to  proceed,  so  that  any  one 
v^wld  readily  have  excused  him :  a  thing  which, 
as  the  passage  in  Cicero  implies  (ad  Fam.  vii.  1), 
a  Eooan  andienee  would  not  do  for  ordinary  per- 
fcnaem  Aeaopns,  though  far  from  frugal  (Plin. 
ff.  y.  X.  72),  realized,  Hke  Roscius,  an  immense 
^KtiBc  by  his  profession.  He  left  about  200,000 
•ettotes  to  his  son  Clodiui,  who  proved  a  foolish 
"pendihrift.  ( VaL  Max.  ix.  1.  §  2.)  It  is  said,  for 
iMaee,  that  he  dissolved  in  vinegar  and  drank  a 
peori  worth  about  £8000,  which  he  took  from  the 
'artisg  of  CaeciKa  Metclla  (Hor.  &t  il  3,  239  ; 
VsLMax.ix.  1.  §2;  Macrob.  5W.  ii.  10 ;  Plin. 
ff'  If.  ix.  59),  a  &vourite  feat  of  the  extra- 
v^Bt  nonomania  in  Rome.  (Compare  Suet. 
^^  37;  Macrob.  6bl  iL  13.)  The  connexion 
«f  Cieero*s  soo-is-law  Dolabelm  with  the  same 
^  00  doabt  increased  the  distress  which  Cicero 
^  at  the  disaohite  proceedings  of  the  son  of  his 
•M  friend.  (Ad  AtL  xL  13.)  [A.  A.] 

AESYMNETES  (Aloi^un^rv),  a  surname  of 
I^Miyivs,  which  signifies  the  Lord,  or  Ruler,  and 
VMler  frhich  he  was  worshipped  at  Aroe  in  Achaia. 
The  ttory  about  the  introduction  of  his  worship 
f^  is  as  feOows  :  There  was  at  Troy  an  ancient 
Bafe  of  Diooysoa,  the  work  of  Hephaestus,  which 
Zra*  had  eoce  given  as  a  present  to  Dardanus. 
It  WIS  kept  in  a  chest,  and  Casamdrs,  or,  aocord- 
^  to  others,  Aeneas,  left  this  chest  behind  when 
■he  flitted  the  city,  because  she  knew  that  it 
*wtt  ds  injaiy  to  him  who  possessed  it  When 
^  Oredu  divided  the  spoils  of  Troy  among  them- 
*^  this  chest  fell  to  the  shaze  of  theTheasaKan 
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Enrypylus,  who  on  opening  it  suddenly  feU  into  a 
state  of  madness.  The  oracle  of  Delphi,  when 
consulted  about  his  recovery,  answered,  ^  Where 
thou  shalt  see  men  performing  a  stnmge  sacrifice, 
there  shalt  thou  dedicate  the  chest,  and  there  shalt 
thou  settle.^*  When  Eurypylus  came  to  Aroe  in 
Achaia,  it  was  just  the  season  at  which  its  in- 
habitants ofiered  every  year  to  Artemis  Triclaria  a 
human  sacrifice,  consisting  of  the  feirest  youth  and 
the  fiEurest  maiden  of  the  place.  This  sacrifice  was 
offered  as  an  atonement  for  a  crime  which  hod 
once  been  committed  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess. 
But  an  oracle  had  declared  to  them,  tlmt  they 
should  be  released  from  the  necessity  of  making 
this  sacrifice,  if  a  foreign  divinity  should  be 
brought  to  them  by  a  foreign  king.  This  oracle 
was  now  fulfilled.  Eurypylus  on  seeing  the  vic- 
tims led  to  the  altar  was  cured  of  his  madness  and 
perceived  that  this  was  the  place  pointed  out  to 
him  by  the  oracle ;  and  the  Aroeans  also,  on  see- 
ing the  god  in  the  chest,  remembered  the  old 
prophecy,  stopped  the  sacrifice,  and  instituted  a 
festival  of  Dionysus  Aesymnetes,  for  this  was  the 
name  of  the  god  in  the  chest  Nine  men  and  nine 
.women  were  appointed  to  attend  to  his  worship. 
During  one  night  of  this  festival  a  priest  car- 
ried the  diest  outside  the  town,  and  all  the 
children  of  the  {dace,  adorned,  as  formerly  the 
victims  used  to  be,  with  garlands  of  corn-ears, 
went  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Meilichius, 
which  had  before  been  called  Ameilichius,  hung 
up  their  garkinds,  purified  themselves,  and  then 
put  on  other  garlands  of  ivy,  after  which  they  re- 
turned to  the  sanctuary  of  Dionysus  Aesymnetes. 
(Pans.  viL  19  and  20.)  This  tradition,  though 
otherwise  very  obscure,  evidently  points  to  a  time 
when  human  sacrifices  were  abolished  at  Aroe  by 
the  introduction  of  a  new  worship.  At  Patrae  in 
Achaia  there  was  likewise  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Dionysus  Aesymnetes.  (Paus.  viL  21.  §  12.)  [L.S.] 

AETHA^IDES  (AidoA^ni),  a  son  of  Hermes 
and  Eupolemeia,  a  daughter  of  Myrmidon.  He 
was  the  herald  of  the  A^onauts,  and  had  received 
from  his  fether  the  feculty  of  remembering  every- 
thing, even  in  Hades.  He  was  further  allowed  to 
reside  alternately  in  the  upper  and  in  the  lower 
world.  As  his  soul  could  not  forget  anything  even 
after  death,  it  remembered  that  from  the  body  of 
Aethalides  it  had  successively  migrated  into  those 
of  Euphorbns,  Hermotimus,  Pyrrhus,  and  at  last 
into  that  of  Pythagoras,  in  whom  it  still  retained 
the  recollection  of  its  former  migrations.  ( Apollon. 
Rhod.  L  54,  640,  &c.;  Orph.  Aryon.  131 ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  14;  Diog.  Laert  viiL  1.  §4,&c.;  Val  Flacc. 
i437.)  [I^  S.J 

AETHER  (tdHp)y  a  personified  idea  of  Uie 
mythical  cosmogonies.  According  to  that  of  lly- 
ginus  {Fab.  Pre/,  p.  1,  ed.  Staveren),  he  was,  to- 
gether with  Night,  Day,  and  Erebus,  begotten  by 
Chaos  and  Caligo  (Darkness).  According  to  that 
of  Hesiod  (Theog.  124),  Aether  was  the  son  of 
Erebus  and  his  sister  Night,  and  a  brother  of 
Day.  (Comp.  Phomut  De  Nat.  Dear.  16.)  The 
children  of  Aether  and  Day  were  Land,  Heaven, 
and  Sea,  and  from  his  connexion  with  the  Earth 
there  sprang  all  the  vices  which  destroy  the  human 
race,  and  also  the  Giants  and  Titans.  (Hygin. 
Fab.  Pref.  p.  2,  &c)  These  accounts  shew  that, 
in  the  Greek  cosmogonies,  Aether  was  considered 
as  one  of  the  elementary  substances  out  of  which 
the  Universe  was  formed.    In  the  Orphic  hymns 
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(4)  Aether  appean  as  the  soul  of  the  world,  from 
which  all  life  emanates,  an  idea  which  was  also 
adopted  by  some  of  the  eariy  philosophers  of 
Greece.  In  later  times  Aether  was  regarded  as 
the  wide  space  of  Heaven,  the  residence  of  the 
gods,  and  Zens  as  the  Lord  of  the  Aether,  or  Aether 
itself  personified.  (Pacuv.  op.  Ge,  de  NaL  Dear. 
XL  36,  40;  Locret  t.  499;  Viig.  Aen,  xii  140, 
Otorg.  ii.  325.)  [L.  S.] 

AETHE'RIE.    [Hbliades.] 
AETHICUS,  HISTER  or  ISTER,  a  Roman 
writer  of  the  fourth  century,  a  native  of  Istria  ac- 
cording to  his  surname,  or,  according  to  Rabanus 
Maurus,  of  Scythio^  the  author  of  a  geographical 
work,   called  Aethici  Cosmographia.     We  learn 
from  the  prefiEice  that  a  measurement  of  the  whole 
Roman  world  was  ordered  by  Julius  Caesar  to  be 
made  by  the  most  able  men,  that  this  measurement 
was  begun  in  the  consulship  of  Julius  Caesar  and 
M.  Antonius,  i. «.  b.  c.  44;  that  three  Greeks  were 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  Zenodoxus,  Theodotus, 
and  Polyclitus ;  that  iSenodoxus  measured  all  the 
eastern  part,  which  occupied  him  twenty-one  yean, 
five  months,  and  nine  days,  on  to  the  third  consul- 
ship of  Augustus  and  Crassus;    that  Theodotu^ 
measured  the  northern  part,  which  occupied  him 
twenty-nine  years,  eight  months,  and  ten  days,  on 
to  the  tenth  consulship  of  Augustus;  and  that 
Polyclitus  measured  the  southern  part,  which  oc- 
cupied him  thirty-two  years,  one  month,  and  ten 
days;    that  thus  the  whole  (Roman)  world  was 
gone  over  by  the  measurers  within  thirty-two  (?) 
years ;  and  that  a  report  of  all  it  contained  was 
iaid  before  the  senate.    So  it  stands  in  the  edd.; 
but  the  numbers  are  evidently  much  corrupted  : 
the  contradictoriness  of  Polyditus^s  share  taking 
mart  than  3*2  years,  and  the  whole  measurement 
being  made  in  less  than  {itdra)  32  years  is  obvious. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  this  introductory 
statement,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  western  part 
(whfch  in  the  work  itself  comes  next  to  the  east- 
em),  except  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  where  the  eastern 
part  is  given  to  Nicodomus,  and  the  western  to 
Didymus. 

A  census  of  all  the  peopU  in  the  Roman  subjec- 
tion was  held  under  Augustus.     (Suidas,  «.  v. 
AdyovoTor.)     By  two  latp   writers  (Cassiodoms, 
Vor,  iii  52,  by  an  emendation  of  Huschke,  p.  6, 
vber  den  zur  ZeU  der  GebuH  Jesu  Chri$ti  gehaUenen 
Cbara«,BrcsIau,  1840  ;  and  Isidorus,  Orig.y,  36.  § 
4),  this  numbering  of  the  people  is  spoken  of  as 
connected  with  the  measurement  of  the  land.  This 
work  in  feet  consists  of  two  separate  pieces.     The 
iirst  b^ns  with  a  short  introduction,  the  substance 
of  which  has  been  given,  and  then  proceeds  with 
an  account  of  the  measurement  of  the  Roman  world 
under  four  heads,  Orientalis,  Occidentalis,  Septen- 
trionalis,  Meridiana  pars.      Then  come  series  of 
Hsts  of  names,  arranged  under  heads,  Maria,  Insu- 
lae,  Montes,  Provinciae,  Oppida,  Flumina,  and 
Gentes.    These  are  bare  lists,  excepting  that  the 
rivers  have  an  account  of  their  rise,  course,  and 
length  annexed.    This  is  the  end  of  the  first  part, 
the  Expositio.    The  second  part  is  called  Alia  to- 
tius  orbis  Descriptio,  and  consists  of  four  divisions: 
( 1.)  Asiae  Provinciae  situs  cum  limitibus  et  populis 
suis ;  (2.)  Europae  situs,  &c. ;  (3.)  Airicae  situs, 
&c.;  (4.)  Insulae  Nostri  Maris.     This  part,  the 
Deacriptio,  occurs  with  slight  variations  in  Orosiui, 
i.  2.     In  Aethicus  what  looks  like  the  original 
commencement,  Majores  noitri,  dte.,  is  tacked  on 
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to  the  preceding  part,  the  Exposition  by  the  words 
Hanc  qmadripartitam  tothu  ierrae  oontatemtiam  hi 
qui  dunend  sunt.  From  this  it  would  appear  that 
Aethicus  borrowed  it  from  Orosius. 

The  work  abounds  in  errors.  Sometimes  the 
same  name  occurs  in  different  lists ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, Cyprus  and  Rhodes  both  in  the  north  and  in 
the  east;  Corsica  both  in  the  west  and  in  the 
south ;  or  a  country  is  put  as  a  town,  as  Arabia ; 
Noricum  is  put  among  the  islands.  Mistakes  of 
this  kind  would  easily  be  made  in  copying  lists 
especially  if  in  double  columns.  But  from  other 
reasons  and  from  quotations  given  by  Dicuil,  a 
writer  of  the  9th  century,  firom  the  Cosmogn^ia, 
differing  from  the  text  as  we  have  it,  the  whole 
appears  to  be  very  corrupt  The  whole  is  a  very 
meagre  production,  but  presents  a  few  valuable 
points.  Many  successful  emendations  have  been 
made  by  Salmasius  in  his  Exercitationes  Philob- 
gicae,  and  there  is  a  very  valuable  essay  on  the 
whole  subject  by  Ritschl  in  the  Bktimtckeg  Mmnm 
(1842),  L  4. 

The  sources  of  the  Cosmographia  appear  to  have 
been  the  measurements  above  describ^  other  offi- 
cial lists  and  documents,  and  also,  in  all  probability, 
Agrippa*s  Commentarii,  which  are  constantly  re- 
ferred to  by  Pliny  (Mift.  Nat.  iii.  iv.  v.  vi)  as  an 
authority,  and  his  Chart  of  the  Worid,  whuh  was 
founded  on  his  ConunentariL  (Plim  IIuL  NaL  iii 

Cassiodoms  (de  ittdiL  divm,  25)  describes  a 
cosmogr^hical  work  by  Julius  Honorius  Ciator 
in  terms  which  suit  exactly  the  woric  of  Aethicus ; 
and  Salmasius  r^pards  JuUus  Honorius  as  the  real 
author  of  this  work,  to  which  opinion  Ritachl  seems 
to  lean,  reading  Ethnicus  inst^  of  Aethicus,  and 
considering  it  as  a  mere  appellative.  In  some 
MSS.  the  appellativei  Sophista  and  Philosophus 
are  found. 

One  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  if  not  the  oldest,  is  tbs 
Vatican  one.  This  is  the  only  one  which  i^eaks 
of  the  west  in  the  introduction.  But  it  is  care^ 
lessly  written :  consulUms  (e.  g.)  is  several  times 
put  for  amtulatum,  Suis  is  found  as  a  contxao* 
tion  (?)  for  nq^roBeryriis,  The  introductioa  is  very 
dififerant  in  this  and  in  the  other  MSS. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Cosmographia  was  by 
Simler,  Basel,  1575,  together  with  the  Itinerviuia 
AntoninL .  There  is  an  edition  by  Henry  Stephens 
1577)  with  Simler^s  notes,  which  also  contains 
Dionysius,  Pomponius  Mela,  and  Solinua.  The 
last  edition  is  by  Gronovius,  in  his  edition  of  Pom*, 
ponius  Mela,  Leyden,  1722.  [A.  A.] 

AETHILLA  {AtdiAXa  or  At&vXXa),  a  daughter 
of  Laomedon  and  sister  of  Priam,  Astyoche,  and 
Medesicaste.  Afrer  the  fiill  of  Troy  she  became 
the  prisoner  of  Protesilaas,  who  took  her,  tosethet 
with  other  c{4>tives,  with  him  on  his  voyage  hosneb 
He  landed  at  Sdone  in  Thrace  in  order  to  take  in 
fresh  water.  While  Protesilaus  had  gone  inland* 
Aethilla  persuaded  her  foUow-prisonerm  to  set  fiiq 
to  the  ships.  This  was  done  and  all  remained 
the  spot  and  founded  the  town  of  Sdone.  (Txetti 
ad  Lyoophr,  921, 1075 ;  Conon,  Narrat.  13 ;  conn 
pare  P.  MeU,  u.  2.  §  150 ;  Steph.  Bvs.  s. 
^Kuimn^  [L.  S.] 

AFTHIOPS  (Ai0Mr),  the  Glowing  or  the 
1.  A  surname  of  Zeus,  under  which  he  wai 
shipped  in  the  island  of  Chios.    (Lycophron, 
537,  with  the  note  of  Tsetses.) 
2.  A  son  of  Hephaestnsi,  from  whom  Aei 
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«ai  befief«d  to  hare  derired  Ha  name.    (Plin. 
AMtlSS;  Nat.  Com.  ii.  6.)  [L.  &] 

AEIBUUS  QAdBXws),  the  fint  king  of  Elis. 
(Pn&  T.  1.  §  2.)  He  wa*  a  Bon  of  Zeus  and 
noto^enda,  the  daoghter  of  Deucalion  (Apollod. 
L  7.  S  2 ;  Hjgin.  Fab,  156),  and  waa  marned  to 
Gdjee,  hj  whom  he  b^ot  Endymion.  According 
to  noe  aeccnmta  Endymion  was  himself  a  son  of 
Z«QS  and  fint  king  of  Elis.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  5.) 
Otker  taditioiu  again  made  Aethlins  a  son  of 
Aeobs,  who  waa  called  b  j  the  name  of  Zens. 
(Ptai.  T.  8.  5  1.)  [L.  S.] 

AETHLIUS  CA/eXiof),  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  **SBmian  Annals**  f  OfHM  2<^iUM),  the  fifth 
be(A  of  which  b  quoted  by  Athenaens,  although 
ke  expresses  a  donbt  about  the  genuineness  of  the 
wk.  (xir.  p.  650,  d.  653,  L)  Aethlius  is  also 
RiecTod  to  l^  Clemens  Alexandrinns  (Protr,  p. 
»,  a),  Eustathius  {ad  Od,  vil  120,  p.  1573),  and 
IB  the  Etymologiaun  Magnum  (s.  e.  Wrcvrcu), 
wlkR  the  name  is  written  Adilius. 

AETHRA  (A2i0^).      1.  A  daughter  of  king 
I^ttbens  of  Troezen.     Bellerophon  sued  for  her 
kaad,  hot  was  banished  from  Corinth  before  the 
Bspdals  took  place.     (Pans,  il  31.  §  12.)    She 
««  farpriaed  on  one  occasion  by  Poseidon  in  the 
njand  of  Sphaeria,  whith»  she  had  gone,  in  con- 
•eqwooe  of  a  dream,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  a 
Bcnfioe  on  the  tomb  of  Sphaems.    Aethra  there- 
Idr  dedicated  in  die  island  a  temple  to  Athena 
Apstnna  (the  Deceitful),  and  called  the  island 
Hjea  instead  of  Sphaeria,  and  also  introduced 
aaoi^  the  maidens  of  Troexen  the  custom  of  dedi- 
ettiag  Aeir  girdles  to  Athena  Apaturia  on  the  day 
sfthttTDMrriage.  (Pans.  iL  33.  §  11.)  At  a  later 
tine  ihe  became  the  mother  of  Theseus  by  Aegeus. 
(PhL  Tkm,  3 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  14.)    In  the  night 
ia  which  this  took  place,  Poseidon  also  waa  be- 
Seved  to  hare  been  with  her.    (Apollod.  iii  15. 
17;  Hygin.  PaL  37.)    According  to  Plutaich 
(710. 6)  her  &ther  spread  this  report  merely  that 
Theaeos  ought  be  regarded  as  the  son  of  Poseidon, 
vho  vas  much  revered  at  Troezen.    This  opinion, 
I^wevcr,  is  nothinff  else  but  an  attempt  to  strip 
tbe  gesuioe  stoiy  of  its  marreU.    After  this  erent 
•fe  appears  firing  in  Attica,  from  whence  she  was 
curied  off  to  Laoedaemon  by  Castor  and  Poly- 
deaoes,  aiMi  became  a  slave  of  Helen,  with  whom 
•^ jsis  taken  to  Troy.    (Pint  The$,  34 ;  Horn. 
IL  m.  144.)    At  the  taking  of  Troy  she  came  to 
the  amp  of  the  Greeks,  where  she  was  recognised 
by  her  grandsons,  and  Demophon,  one  of  them, 
nked   Agamemnon    to    procure    her   libemtion. 
AgMfiiiiHMt  accordingly  amt  a  messenger  to  Helen 
to  nqoest  her  to  give  up  Aethra.     This  was 
psatcd,  and  Aethra  became  free  again.    (Paus.  z. 
^§3;  Diet.  Cret  t.  13.)    According  to  Hy- 
pBSM  (FA,  243)  she  afterwards  put  an  end  to  her 
0^  me  from  givf  at  the  death  of  her  sons.    The 
^i^ny  of  her  bondage  to  Helen  was  represented 
« tke  eelebnted  chest  of  Cypselus  (Pans.  iv.  19. 
S  1 ;  Dion  Chxysoat.  OraL  11),  and  in  a  painting 
^  PfllTfBoCas  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi    (Pans.x. 
25.  S2.) 

1  A  daughter  of  Ooeanui,  by  whom  Atlas  be- 
pt  the  tvehe  Hyadea,  and  a  son,  Hyas.  (Or. 
Act.  171 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  192.)  [L.  S.] 

AETHU'SA  rAittoMraX  a  daughter  of  Poseidon 
»d  Alcyone,  who  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  and 
^  to  km  Ekuther.  (ApoQod.  iiL  10.  §  1 ; 
il.  20.  8  2.)  [L.  S.] 
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AETHYIA  (Aidvta),  a  surname  of  Athens, 
under  which  she  was  worshipped  in  Megaria. 
(Paus.  L  5.  §  3;  41.  §  6;  Lycophr.  Qm.  359.) 
The  word  ali9iMa  signifies  a  diver,  and  figuratively 
a  ship,  so  that  the  name  must  have  reference  to 
the  goddess  teaching  the  art  of  ship-building  or 
navifflition.  (Tzets.  ad  Lyoophr.  L  e.)  [L.  S.] 
AE'TION.  [CYPSiLua] 
AETION  f  ArrlsMr).  1.  A  Greek  sculptor  of 
Amphipolis,  mentioned  by  Callimachus  (Antk,  Gr, 
ix.  336;  and  Theocritus  (^piffr,  vii.),  from  whom 
we  learn  that  at  the  request  of  Nidas,  a  fiunous 
physician  of  Miletus,  he  executed  a  statue  of  Ae»> 
culapius  in  cedar  wood.  He  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  B.  c.  There  was  an 
engraver  of  the  same  name ;  but  when  he  lived  is  not 
known.  (K.  0.  MOUer,  Arck  der  Kmsty  p.  151.) 
2.  A  oelebmted  painter,  spoken  of  by  Ludan 
{IM  Merced,  Cond,  42,  Herod,  or  Atiiony  4, 
&C  Imag,  7),  who  gives  a  description  of  one  of 
his  pictures,  representing  the  marriage  of  Alexan- 
der and  Roxana.  This  painting  excited  such 
admiration  when  exhibited  at  the  Olympic  games, 
that  Proxenidas,  one  of  the  judges,  gave  the  artist 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  Aetion  seems  to  have 
excelled  particulariy  in  the  art  of  mixing  and  lay- 
ing on  his  colours.  It  has  commonly  been  sup- 
posed that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  but  the  words  of  Ludan  (Herod,  4)  shew 
dearly  that  he  must  have  lived  about  the  time  of 
Hadrian  and  th«  Antonines.  (K.  0.  M'uller, 
Arch,  der  Kmut.  p.  240 ;  Kugler,  KumstgeeekidUey 
p.  320.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AE'TIUS,  a  Roman  general,  who  with  his  rival 
Bonififtoe,  has  justly  been  called  by  Procopius  the 
last  of  the  Romans.  He  was  bom  at  Dorostana 
in  Moesia  (Jomandes,  de  reb,  GeL  34),  and  his 
fiither  Gaudentius,  a  Scythian  in  the  employ  of 
the  empire,  having  been  kiUed  in  a  mutiny,  he 
waa  eariy  given  as  a  hostage  to  Alaric,  and  under 
him  learnt  the  arts  of  barbanan  war.  (Philostorgius, 
xii  12.)  After  an  ineffectual  support  of  the  usurper 
John  with  an  army  of  60,000  men  (a.  d.  424),  he 
became  the  general  of  the  Roman  forces  under 
Pladdia,  at  that  time  guardian  of  her  son,  the 
emperor  Valentinian  III.  In  order  to  supplant  in 
her  fiivour  his  rival  Boni&ce,  by  treacherous  accu- 
sations of  each  to  the  other,  Aetins  occasioned  his 
revolt  and  the  loss  of  Africa  (Procop.  Bdl,  Vand.  i. 
3,  4);  the  empress,  however,  discovered  the  fraud, 
and  Aetius,  after  having  met  BonifiKe  at  Ravenna, 
and  killed  him  in  single  combat  [BoNiPAaus],  was 
himself  compelled  to  retire  in  disgrace  to  the 
Hunnish  army  which  in  424  he  had  settled  in 
Pannonia.  (Prosper,  and  Maroellinus,  in  anno 
432.) 

Restored  with  their  help  to  Italy,  he  became 
patrician  and  sole  director  of  the  armies  of  the 
western  empire.  (Jomandes,  de  reb.  Get.  34.)  In 
this  capadty,  through  his  long  acquaintance  with 
the  barherian  settlers,  and  chiefly  with  the  Huns 
and  Attila  himself,  in  whose  court  his  son  Carpilio 
was  brought  up,  he  checked  the  tide  of  barbanan 
invasion,  and  maintained  the  Roman  power  in 
peace  for  seventeen  years  (433-450)  in  Italy,  Spain, 
Britain,  and  Gaul,  m  which  last  country  especially 
he  established  his  influence  by  means  of  lus  Hon 
and  Alan  allies  and  by  his  treaty  with  Theo- 
doric  the  Visigoth.  (Sidon.  ApolL  Paneg.  AvU, 
300.)  And  when  in  450  this  peace  was  broken  by 
the  invasion  of  Attila,  Aetius  in   concert  with 
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Theodoric  arretted  it  first  by  the  timely  relief  of 
Orleans  and  then  by  the  victory  of  Chalons 
(Greg.  Toron-  ii.  7 ;  Jomandes,  de  rtb.  GeL 
36),  and  was  only  prevented  from  following  up  his 
succesMs  in  Italy  by  want  of  support  both  from 
Valentiniim  and  his  barbarian  allies.  (Idatius 
and  Isidonis,  in  anno  450.)  [Attila.]  The 
greatness  of  his  position  as  the  sole  stay  of 
the  empire,  and  as  the  sole  link  between  Chris- 
tendom and  the  pagan  barbarians,  may  well  have 
given  rise  to  the  belief  whether  founded  or  noV 
that  he  designed  the  imperial  throne  for  hira^lf 
and  a  barbarian  throne  for  his  son  Carpilio  (Sid. 
Apoll.  Paneg,  AviL  204),  and  accordingly  in 
454,  he  was  murdered  by  Valentinian  himself  in 
an  access  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  (Procop.  Bell. 
Vand.  i.  4),  and  with  him  (to  use  the  words  of  the 
contemporary  chronicler  Maroellinus,  in  anno  454), 
'^cecidit  Hesperium  Imperinm,  necpotuit  relevari.** 

His  physical  and  moral  activity  well  fitted  him 
for  the  life  of  a  soldier  (Or^r.  Turon.  ii.  8),  and 
though  destitute  of  any  high  principle,  he  belongs 
to  the  class  of  men  like  Augustus  and  Cromwell, 
whose  early  crimes  are  obscujvd  by  the  usefulness 
and  glory  of  later  life,  and  in  whom  a  great  and 
trying  position  reaUy  calls  out  new  and  unknown 
excellences. 

(Renatus  Frigeridus,  in  Qregar.  Turon.  ii.  8.; 
Procop.  BdL  Vand.  L  3,  4 ;  Jomandes,  ds  Reb. 
G€t.U^Z6;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  c.  33,  35  ; 
Herbert's  Attila,  p.  322.)  [A.  P.  &] 

AE'TIUS  {*A4tios),  sumamod  the  Aikeid,  from 
his  denial  of  the  God  of  Revelation  (St.  Athanaa. 
de  Sjfnod.  §  6,  p.  83,  of  the  translation,  Oxf.  1 842 ; 
Socr.  Hid.  Ecd.  ii.  35 ;  Soiom.  Hid.  EocL  iv.  29), 
was  bom  in  Coele  Syria  (Philostorg.  Hid.  EocL 
iii  15 ;  St  Basil,  adv.  Etmom.  i.  p.  10)  at  Antioch 
(Soc  ii.  35  ;*  Suidas,  i.  o.  *A4Tuts\  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  Anomoean  {ii^Ofiotov)  form  of 
the  Arian  heresy.  He  was  left  fetherless  and  in 
poverty  when  a  diild,  and  became  the  slave  of  a 
vine-dresser's  wife  (St  Gregory  Nazianz.  c.  Etmom. 
p.  292,  c  D ;  but  see  Not  Valesii  ad  PkUosL  iii 
15),  then  a  travelling  tinker  (S.  Gr.  ibid.)  or  a 
goldsmith.  (PhiL  ibid.)  Conviction  in  a  fraud  or 
ambition  led  him  to  abandon  this  life,  and  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  medicine  under  a  quack,  and  soon 
set  up  for  himself  at  Antioch.  (Soc.  iii  15.) 
From  the  schools  of  medicine  being  Arion,  he  ac- 
quired a  leaning  towards  heresy.  He  frequented 
the  disputatious  meetings  of  the  physicians  (S.  Gr. 
p.  293,  d)  and  made  such  progress  in  Eristidsm, 
that  he  became  a  paid  advocate  for  such  as  wished 
their  own  theories  exhibited  most  advantageously. 
On  his  mother's  death  he  studied  under  Paulinus 
II.,  Arian  Bishop  of  Antioch,  a.  d.  331  ;  but  his 
powers  of  disputation  having  exasperated  some  in- 
fluential persons  about  £ulalius,  the  successor  of 
Paulinus,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Antioch  for 
Anazarbus,  where  he  resumed  the  trade  of  a  gold- 
smith, A.O.  331.  (PhiL  iii  15.)  Here  a  profes- 
sor of  grammar  noticed  him,  employed  him  as  a 

*  After  the  first  reference,  the  references  in  this 
article  are  thus  abbreviated:  —  St  Athanasius, 
de  S}'nodis  [S.  Ath.]  ;  St  Basil,  adv.  Eunomianos 
[S.  Bas.];  St  Gregory  Nazianzen  adv.  Eunomian. 
[S.  Gr.]  The  Histories  of  Socrates,  Sozomen, 
Thcodoret,  and  Philostoigius,  the  Arian  panegyrist 
of  Aetius  [Soc.,  Soz.,  Thdt.,  PhiL] ;  S.  Epiphanius, 
adv.  llaerescs  [S.  Ep.]. 
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servant,  and  instructed  him ;  but  he  was  dismissed 
in   disgrace  on    publicly  disputing    against   his 
master's  interpretation  of   the    Soripture.     The 
Arian  Bishop  of  the  ci^,  named  Athanasius,  re- 
ceived him  and  read  with  him  the  Gospdu  After- 
wards he  read  the  Epidlet  with  Antonius,  a  priert 
of  Tarsus  till  the  promotion  of  the  latter  to  the 
Episcopate,  when  he    returned  to  Antioch  and 
studied  the  Propkett  with  the  priest   Leontiut. 
His  obtrusive  irreligion  obliged  him  again  to  quit 
Antioch,  and  he  took  refuge  in  Cilicia  (before  a.d. 
348),  where  ho  was  defeated  in  aigument  by  some 
of  the  grossest  (Borborian)  Gnostics.     He  return- 
ed to  Antioch,  but  soon  left  it  for  Alexandria, 
being  led  thither  by  the  fame  of  the  Monichee 
Aphthonius,  against  whom  he  recovered  ^e  £uiie 
for  disputation  which  he  had  lately  lost     He  now 
resumed  the  study  of  medicine  under  Sopolis  and 
practised  gratuitously,  earning  money  by  following 
his  former  trade  by  night  (PhiL  iii  15)  or  living 
upon  others.   (Theodoret  Hi$t.  EocL  ii.  23.)    His 
chief  employment,  however,  was  an  irreverent  ap- 
plication of  logical  figures  and  geometrical  dia- 
grams to  the  Nature  of  the  Word  of  God.    (S. 
Epiphan.  adv.  Haeres.  §  2,  and  comp.  §  6,  pi.  920.) 
He  returned  to  Antioch  on  the  elevation  of  his 
former  master  Leontius  to  that  See,  a,  d.  348,  and 
was  by  him  ordained  Deacon  (S.  Ath.  §  38,  tran^ 
p.  136),  though  he  declined  the  ordinary  duties  of 
the  Diaconate  and  accepted  that  of  teatimg^  a.  d. 
350.     (PhiL  iii.    17.)      The    Catholic    laymen, 
Diodorus  and  Flavian,  protested  against  this  or- 
dination, and  Leontius  was  obliged  to  depose  him. 
(Thdt  ii  19.)      His  dispute  with  BasU  of  An- 
cyra,  A.  D.  351  (fin.),  is  the  first  indication  of  the 
future  schism  in  the  Arian  heresy.    (PhiL  iii  15.) 
Basil  incensed  Gallns  (who  became  Caeaar,  March, 
A.  D.  351)  against  Aetius,  and  Leontius'  interces- 
sion only  saved  the  latter  from  death.     Soon 
Theophilus  Blemmys  introduced  him  to  GaDus  (S. 
Gr.  p.  294),  who  made  him  his  friend,  and  oheu 
sent  him  to  his  brother  Julian  when  in  danger  of 
apostacy.   (PhiL  iii  17.)    There  is  a  letter  bam 
Gallus  extant,  congratulating  Julian  on  his  ad- 
hesion to  Christianity,    as  ne  had  heard   from 
Aetius.    (Post  Epist  Juliam,  p.  158,  ed.  Boissoo. 
Mogunt  1828.)    Aetius  was  implicated    in  the 
murder  of  Domitian  and  Montius  (see  Gibbon, 
c.  19),  A.  D.  354  (&  Gr.  p.  294,  b),  bat  his 
insignificance  saved  him  from  the  vengeance  of 
Constantius.     However,  he  quitted  Antioch  for 
Alexandria,  where  St.  Athanasius  was  maintain- 
ing Christianity  against  Arianism,  and  in  a.  d.355 
acted  as  Deacon  under  Geoige  of  Cappadoda,  the 
violent  interloper  into  the  See  of  St  Athanasias. 
(St  Ep.  76.  §  1 ;  Thdt  ii.  24.)     Here  Eunomius 
became  his  pupil  (PhiL  iii  20)  and  amanuenos. 
(Soc  ii  35.)    He  is  said  by  Philostorgiua  (iii  19) 
to  have  refused  ordination  to  the  Episcopate,  be- 
cause Senas  and  Sccundus,  who  made  ute  o&c, 
had  mixed  with  the  Catholics  ;  in  a.  d.  358,  when 
Eudoxius  became  bishop  of  Antioch  (Thdt.  iL  23), 
he  returned  to  that  city,  but  popular  feeling  pre^ 
vented  Eudoxius  from  allowing  him  to  act  as  Dcacool 
The  Aetian  (Eunomian,  see  Arius)  schism  now 
begins  to  develop  itself.      The  bold  irreligion  o^ 
Aetius  leads  a  section  of  Arians  fwhcnn  we  mar  call 
here  Anti-A^tians)  to  accuse  him  to  Constantino 
(Soz.  iv.  13);  they  allege  also  his  connexion  with 
Gallus,  and  press  the  emperor  to  summon  a  general 
Council  for  the  settlement  of   the    Thec4ogka] 
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qsMtkn.     The  Aetian    interest  with  Eaiebias 
(Soc  1 16),  the  powetfol  Emmdi,  divides  the  in- 
tended eoamdl,  Irat  notwithstanding,  the  Aetians 
ve  defeated  at  Seleacia»  ▲.  D.  359,  and,  dissolving 
the  ceanciU  hasten  to  Constantins,  at  Constanti- 
aopky  to  secure  his  protection  against  their  op- 
ponaits.    (S.  Ath.  tiansL  pp.  7^  77,  88,  163, 
\S4,)    The  Anti-Aetians  (who  are  in  fact  the 
Bflfe  re^iectable  Semi-Arians,  see  Ariits)  follow, 
and  chalice  their  opponents  wiUi  maintaining  a 
D^hmee  m  SiABUmeei4r€poo6ffUMr)  in  the  Trinity, 
pradndng  a  paper  to  that  effect.    A  new  schism 
ensaet  among  the  Aetians,  and  Aetins  is  aban- 
^oed  hj  his  friends  (called  Eosebians  or  Aca- 
duu,  see  Arius)  and  banished   (S.  Bas.  L  4), 
dia  protesting   against  his    companions,    who, 
Mding  the  same  prime^e  with  himself  (viz.  that 
tb  Sod  was  a  createre,  KrUr/M)^  refused  to  ao- 
koovkdge  the  neoessarj  inference  (m.  that  He 
ii  €^  rndOt  tiAdanee  to  the  Fatier,  dfSfiowp), 
(ThAL iL  23;  Sos.  ir.  23;  S.  Greg.  p.  301,  o. ; 
PhiL  iv.  12.)    His  late  friends  would  not  let  him 
Raam  at  Mopneatia,  wbere  he  was  kindlj  re- 
oEsred  bj  Aoj^ntina,  the  Bi^op  there :  Acacins 
fffocoes  his  faaniriiment  to  Amblada  in  Piddia 
(HuL  v.  1),  where  he  composed  his  300  bias- 
pbcaiies,  caj^ons  inferences  frtnn  the  symbol  of 
loi  indigion,  viz.  that  Ingeneraienets  {drytnniiaia) 
■  the  essence  (pMo)  of  Deity ;  which  are  refuted 
(t&oie  at  least  which  St.  Epiphanius  had  seen)  in 
&  ^  aic  Haer.  76.      He  there  calls  his  op- 
pooBttsChnmites,  t.«.  Tempoials,  with  an  apparent 
aflona  to  their  eoortly  obsequiousness.    (Pxae&t. 
^  S.  Bp,;  Gomp.  c.  4.) 

Oa  Constantinw*s  death,  Julian  recalled  the 
vsioQs  exikd  bislu^Ms  as  well  as  Aetius,  whcnn 
be  invited  to  his  court  (Ep.  Julumi,  31,  p.  62, 
cd.  IkMsaoQ.),  givii^  him,  too,  a  farm  in  Les* 
bd.  (PhiL  iz.  4.)  Enzoius,  heretical  Bishop  of 
Astiodi,  took  off  the  ecclesiastical  condemnation 
fna  Actios  (PhiL  Tii  5),  and  he  was  made 
fiukip  at  Constantinople.  (&  Ep.  76.  p.  992,  c.) 
He  i|ireads  his  hcsesy  by  fixing  a  bishop  of  his 
ova  ixnligion  at  Constantinople  (PhiL  viiL  2)  and 
^  aissHiMziea,  till  the  death  of  Jovian,  A.D.  364. 
Takss,  bowerer,  took  part  with  Eudoxius,  the 
AcKisn  Itedtop  of  Constantinople,  and  Aetins  re- 
tB«d  to  Lesbos,  where  he  narrowly  escaped  death 
It  the  hands  of  the  goTemor,  phiced  there  by 
Pnospns  in  his  revolt  against  Valens,  a.  d.  365, 
361  (See  Oibbon.  ch.  19.)  Again  he  took  refrige 
D  Constantinople,  but  vras  driven  thence  by  his 
'■ner  firiei^s.  In  vain  he  applied  for  protection 
t»  FaioTTBs,  DOW  at  Marcianople  with  Valens ; 
■Bd  in  A.  D.  367  (PhiL  iz.  7)  he  died,  it  seems,  at 
Cssrtantiaople,  unpitaed  by  any  but  the  equally 
irr^pons  Eanomiaa,  who  buried  him.  (Phil.  iz. 
^)  The  doctrinal  errors  of  Aetius  are  stated 
^>t«icaOy  in  the  article  on  Ariuh.  From  the 
Mairifheea  he  seems  to  have  learned  his  licentious 
Mis,  which  appeared  in  the  most  shocking  Soli- 
^isaiwi,  and  which  he  grounded  on  a  Gnostic 
BteipRtation  of  SL  John,  zviL  3.  He  denied, 
^  ikoet  other  heretics,  Uie  necessity  of  fiisting 
Bd  td^BortificatioD.  (S.  Ep.  adv,  Haer.  76.  §  4.) 
At  isaie  time  or  other  he  was  a  disciple  of  Euse- 
^  of  Sehaate.  (S.  Baa.  EpaL  223  [79]  and 
^(82).)  Socrates  (iL  35)  speaks  of  several 
Wq«i  frooi  kira  to  Constantino  and  others.  His 
TWaK  is  to  be  Ibond  ap.  S.  Epiphan.  adv,  Haer. 
«<^  ^  924,  cd.  Petav.  Cdon.  1682.        [A  J.  C] 
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AETIUS  ('A^Tiof,  Actius\  a  Greek  medical 
writer,  whose  name  is  commonly  but  incorrectly 
spelt  Aetius.  Historians  are  not  agreed  about 
his  ezact  date.  He  is  placed  by  some  writers  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century  after  Christ ;  but  it  is 
plain  from  his  own  work  that  he  did  not  write  till 
the  very  end  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sizth,  as  he  refers  (teirab.  ill.  serm,  L  24,  p.  464) 
not  only  to  St  Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Alezandria,  who 
died  A.  D.  444,  but  also  {tetrab.  u.  serm.  iiL  110, 
p.  357)  to  Petrus  Arehiater,  who  was  physician 
to  Theodoric,  lung  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and  there- 
fore must  have  lived  still  later;  he  is  himself 
quoted  by  Alezander  Trallianus  (zii.  8,  p.  346), 
who  lived  probably  in  the  mid(Ue  of  the  sixth 
century.  He  vras  a  native  of  Amida,  a  city  of 
Mesopotamia  (Photius,  cod.  221)  and  studied  at 
Alezandria,  which  was  the  most  fiimous  medical 
school  of  the  age.  He  was  probably  a  Christian, 
which  may  account  perhaps  for  his  being  con- 
foimded  with  another  person  of  the  same  name,  a 
fiunous  Arian  of  Antioch,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Julian.  In  some  manuscripts  he  has 
the  title  of  icdttTis  ir^ucioVf  comes  obsetptH^  which 
meuis  the  chief  officer  in  attendance  on  the  em- 
peror (see  Du  Cange,  GUm.  Med.  el  Inf.  Latin.); 
this  title,  according  to  Photius  {L  c),  he  attained 
at  Constantinople,  where  he  was  practising  medi- 
cine. Aetius  seems  to  be  the  first  Greek  medical 
writer  among  the  Christians  who  gives  any  speci- 
men of  the  spells  and  charms  so  much  in  vogue 
vrith  the  Egyptians,  such  as  that  of  St  Blaise 
{tetrab.  iL  serm.  iv.  50,  p.  404)  in  removing  a 
bone  which  sticks  in  the  throat,  and  another  in  re- 
lation to  a  Fistula,  {tetrab.  iv.  serm.  iiL  14,  p.  762.) 
The  division  of  his  work  Bi^\ia  *larpucd  'EiriccU- 
3cica,  **•  Sizteen  Books  on  Medicine,*^  into  four 
tetrabibli  {rerpdl8i€\oi)  vras  not  made  by  himself 
but  (as  Fabricius  observes)  was  the  invention  of 
some  modem  transhitor,  as  his  way  of  quoting 
his  own  work  is  according  to  the  numerical  series 
of  the  books.  Although  his  work  does  not  con- 
tain much  original  matter,  it  is  nevertheless  one  of 
the  most  valuable  medical  remains  of  antiquity,  as 
being  a  very  judicious  compilation  from  the  writ- 
ings of  many  authors  whose  works  have  been  long 
since  lost  The  whole  of  it  has  never  appeared 
in  the  original  Greek  ;  one  half  vras  publish- 
ed at  Venice,  1534,  foL  **  in  aed.  Aldi,**  with 
the  title  **  Aetii  Amideni  Librorum  Medicinalium 
tomus  primus;  primi  scilicet  Libri  Octo  nunc 
primum  in  lucem  editi,  Graece :  ^  the  second 
volume  never  appeared.  Some  chapters  of  the 
ninth  book  were  published  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by 
J.  E.  Hebenstreit  Lips.  4to.  1757,  under  the  title 
*^  Tentamen  Philologicum  Medicum  super  Aetii 
Amideni  Synopsis  Medicorum  Veterum,**  &c;  and 
again  in  the  same  year,  ** Aetii  Amideni  Ayf K^drto^ 

Specimen  alterum.**    Another  chapter  of  the 

.same  book  was  edited  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  J. 
Magnus  a  Tengstrom,  Abone,  1817,  4to.,  with  the 
title  **  Commentationum  in  Aetii  Amideni  Medici 
'Ai'ticSoTa  Specimen  Primum,^  etc.  Another  ez- 
tract,  also  from  the  ninth  book,  is  inserted  by 
Mustozydes  and  Schinas  in  their  ^  ^v^Xoyij 
'EWriPiKw  "ApwUrw;"  Venet  1816,  8vo.  The 
twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  ninth  book  was  edited 
in  Greek  and  Liatin  by  J.  C.  Horn,  Lifw.  1654, 
4to. ;  and  the  chapter  {tetrab.  \.  serm.  iii.  164) 
^  De  Significationibus  Stellarum,^  is  insertod  in 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Petavius,  in  his  ^  Unmoio' 
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giorLr  p.  421,  ed.  PariB.  Six  books  (nainelj, 
from  the  eighth  to  the  thirteenth*  inclusive),  were 
pubUshed  at  Basel,  1533,  foL,  translated  into  Latin 
by  Janus  Comarius,  with  the  title  ^  Aetii  An- 
tiocheni  Medici  de  c(^08cendis  et  corandis  Morbis 
Sennones  Sex  jam  primom  in  lucem  editi,**  etc.  In 
1535,  the  Temaining  ten  books  were  trandated  and 
published  at  Basel,  by  J.  B.  Montanus,  in  two 
Tolumes,  so  that  the  three  Tolumes  form  together  a 
complete  and  uniform  edition  of  the  work.  In 
1534,  4to^  a  complete  Latin  translation  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  by  the  Juntas.  In  1542,  Coma- 
rius completed  and  published  a  translation  of  the 
whole  work  (Basil.  foL);  which  was  reprinted  at 
Basel,  1549,  8yo.;  Venice,  1543,  1544,  8ro.; 
Lyons,  1549,  fol.;  and  in  H.  Stq>hens*s  **  Me- 
dicae  Artis  Principw,"  Paris.  1567,  foL  Two 
usefol  works  on  Aetins  deserve  to  be  mentioned ; 
one  by  C.  Orosdus  (Horozco),  entitled  **•  Anno- 
tationes  in  Interpretes  Aetii,**  Basil  1540,  4to.; 
the  other  an  academical  dissertion  by  C.  Weigel, 
entitled  **  Aetianarum  Exercitationum  Specimen,** 
Lips.  1791,  4to.  (See  Freind*s  HitL  of  Physus, 
from  whose  work  many  of  the  preceding  remarks 
have  been  taken;  Cagnati  Vtvriae  ObservaL  iv. 
18 ;  Haller,  BiUioth,  Medic  PraeL  voL  i.  p.  200 ; 
Sprengel,  ffitt,  de  la  Mideowe;  Chouhmt,  Hand- 
buck  der  BUekerhmde  fiir  die  JLeUert  Medkm,) 

[W.  A.  G.J 

AE'TIUS,  SICA'MIUS  (Xucdfuos  6  *Ahios\ 
sometimes  called  AtUm  Sicartiiu  or  Siculutt  the 
author  of  a  treatise  UtpH  MtXayxoXids,  De  Melon- 
choliay  which  is  commonly  printed  among  the 
works  of  Galen.  (Vol  xix.  p.  699,  &c.)  His  date 
is  imcertain,  but,  if  he  be  not  the  same  person  as 
Aetius  of  Amida,  he  must  have  lived  after  him,  as 
his  treatise  corresponds  exactly  with  part  of  the 
latter*s  great  medical  work  {ieirab.  ii  term,  iL  9 
— 1 1,  p.  250,  &C.) :  it  is  compiled  from  Galen, 
Rufus,  Posidonius,  and  Maroellus.      [  W.  A.  G.] 

AETNA  (Alryi)),  a  Sicilian  nymph,  and  accord- 
ing to  Alcimus  (op.  S(AoL  TkeooriL  i.  65),  a  daugh- 
ter of  Uranus  and  Gaea,  or  of  Briareus.  Simo- 
nides  said  that  she  had  acted  as  arbitrator  between 
Hephaestus  and  Demeter  respecting  the  possession 
of  Sicily.  By  Zeus  or  Hephaestus  she  became  the 
mother  of  the  Palicu  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  ix,  584.) 
Mount  Aetna  in  Sicily  was  believed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  her,  and  under  it  Zeus  buried 
Typhon,  Enceladus,  or  Briareus.  The  mountain 
itself  was  believed  to  be  the  place  in  which  He- 
phaestus and  the  Cyclops  made  the  thunderbolts 
for  Zeus.  (Eurip.  dfcL  296 ;  Propert  iii.  15.  21 ; 
Cic  De  DivhtaL  il  19.)  [L.  a] 

AETNAEUS  (AirMubf),  an  epithet  given  to 
several  gods  and  mjrthical  beinp  connected  with 
Mount  Aetna,  such  as  Zeus,  of  whom  there  was  a 
statue  on  mount  Aetna,  and  to  whom  a  festival 
was  celebrated  there,  called  Aetnaea  (Schol  ad 
Pmd.  (H.  vi.  162),  Hephaestus,  who  had  his  work- 
shop in  the  mountain,  and  a  temple  near  it  ( Aelian, 
Hi$t.  An,  xi  3 ;  Spanheim,  ad  Callim.  ^fmn.  in 
Dion,  56),  and  the  Cydops.  (Virg.  Aen,  viii  440, 
xi.  263,  iil  768 ;  Ov.  E»  Pont,  il  2. 115.)   [L.  S.] 

AETCLE  (A/rwAif),  a  surname  of  Artemis,  by 
which  she  was  worshipped  at  Naupactus.  In  her 
temple  in  tiiat  town  there  was  a  statue  of  white 
marble  representing  her  in  the  attitude  of  throwing 
a  javelin.  (Pans.  x.  38.  §  6.)  [L.  aj 

AETO'LUS(AiTwXrff).  1.  Ason  of  Endymion 
and  the  nymph  NeTs,  or  Iphianassa.  (ApoUod.  1 7. 
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§  6.)    According  to  Pausanias  (v.  I  §  2),  hit  mo- 
ther was  called  Asterodia,  Chromia,  or  Hyperippe. 
He  was  married  to  Pronoe,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Pleuron  and  Calydon.     His  brothers  were 
Paeon,  Epeius,  and  others.  (Steph.  Byi.  s.  o.  Ni(^; 
Conon.  NarraU  14 ;  Schol.  ad  Pind,  02. 1 28.)  His 
fother  compelled  him  and  his  two  brothers  Paeoo 
and  Epeius  to  decide  by  a  contest  at  Olympia  as  to 
which  of  them  was  to  succeed  him  in  his  kingdom  of 
Elis.    Epeius  gained  the  victory,  and  occupaed  the 
throne  iit»  his  fother,  and  <«  his  demite  be  was 
succeeded  by  Aetolus.    .During  the  funeral  games 
which  were  cdebrated  in  honour  <^  Asan,  he  ran 
with  his  chariot  over  Apis,  the  son  of  Jaaon  or 
Salmoneus,  and  killed  him,  whereupon  he  waa  ex- 
pelled by  the  sons  of  Apis.  (ApoUod.  L  e,;  Pass.  v. 
1.  §  6 ;  Strab.  viil  p.  357.)   After  leaving  Pelopoik- 
nesus,  he  went  to  the  country  of  the  Coretea,  be- 
tween the  Achekras  and  the  Corinthian  gnlf^  when 
he  slew  Doms,  Laodocus,  and  Polypoetea,  the  mis 
of  Helios  and  Phthia,  and  gave  to  the  oountiy  the 
name  of  Aetoli&    (Apollod.  Pans.  U,  ce.)     This 
story  is  only  a  mythiod  account  of  the  coloniMtMii 
ofAetolia.   (Strab.  x.  p.  463.) 

2.  A  son  of  Oxylus  and  Pieria,  and  bioClier  of 
Laias.  He  died  at  a  tender  age,  and  his  parents 
were  enjoined  by  an  oracle  to  bury  him  neitiier 
within  nor  without  the  town  of  Elis.  They  aooord- 
ingly  buried  him  under  thegate  at  which  the  road 
to  Olympia  commenced.  The  gymnaaiardi  of  Hb 
used  to  offisr  an  annual  sacrifice  on  hia  tomb  aa  lata 
as  the  time  of  Pausanias.  (v.  4.  §  2.)         [L.  S.] 

AFER,  DOMI'TIUS,  of  Nemansns  (Niamca) 
in  Gaul,  was  praetor  a.  d.  25,  and  gained  the  far 
vour  of  Tiberius  by  accusing  Chuidia  PolchiB,  the 
consobrina  of  Agrippina,  in  a.  d.  26.  (Tac  Axn, 
iv.  52.)  From  this  time  he  became  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  orators  in  Rome,  but  sacrificed  hb 
character  by  conducting  accusations  for  the  govern- 
ment In  the  followiog  year,  a.  d.  27,  he  ia  again 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  as  the  accuser  of  Varus 
Quintilius,  the  son  of  Claudia  PulchriL  (^ws.  iv. 
66.)  In  consequence  of  the  accusation  of  Qandia 
Pulchra,  and  of  some  ofienoe  which  he  had  given 
to  Caligula,  he  was  accused  by  the  emperor  in  the 
senate,  but  by  concealing  his  own  skill  in  s^wak- 
ing,  and  pretending  to  be  overpowered  bj  the 
eloquence  of  Caligula,  he  not  only  escaped  the 
danger,  but  was  made  consul  sufiectus  in  a.  o.  39. 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  19,  20.)  In  his  old  age  Afer  kst 
much  of  his  reputation  by  continuing  to  speak  in 
public,  when  his  powers  were  exhausted.  (QmatiL 
xil  11.  §  3;  Tac.  Ann,  iv.  52.)  He  died  in  tiie 
reign  of  Nero,  a.  d.  60  (Tac.  Ann,  xiv.  19),  in 
consequence  of  a  surfeit,  according  to  Hieranymas 
in  the  Chronicon  of  Eusebius. 

Quintilian,  when  a  young  man,  heard  Doaiitiu 
Afer  (comp.  Plin.  Ep.  il  14),  and  frequently  speaks 
of  him  as  the  most  distinguished  orator  of  hia  age. 
He  says  that  Domitius  Afer  and  Julias  AiriGaBas 
were  the  best  orators  he  had  heard,  and  that  he 
prefers  the  former  to  the  latter,  (x.  1.  §  118.) 
Quintilian  refers  to  a  work  of  his  ** On  Testimony** 
(t.  7.  §  7),  to  one  entitled  **Dicta*'  (vi.  S.  §  42), 
and  to  some  of  his  orations,  of  which  thoae  on  be- 
half of  Domitilla,  or  CloantiDa,  and  Vcdnsenna 
Catulus  seem  to  have  been  the  most  oelefamted. 
(viil  6.  §  16,  ix.  2.  §  20,  3.  §  66,  4.  §  51,  x.  1. 
§  24,  &c)  Respecting  the  will  of  Domitina  Aler, 
see  Plin.  Ep,  viii.  18. 

AFRA'NIA,  CAIA  or  GAIA.  the  wife  of  the 
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Lkmiu  Boocio,  a  Yeiy  litigioat  wo- 
■n,  wbo  always  pleaded  her  own  cauaet  before 
the  pneCor,  and  thus  gave  oecaaion  to  the  pabliah- 
nig  of  the  edict,  which  forbade  all  women  to  potto- 
lite.  She  waa  perhapa  the  aiater  of  L.  Afmniua, 
cmal inB.c.60.  Sbediedii.c.48.  (VaL  Max. 
TiiL3.§l;  Dig.  S.  tit.  1.  a.  1.  §  5.) 

AFRAI^IA  OENS,  plebeian,  ia  firat  mentioned 
io  the  noood  caitmy  b.  c.  The  only  cognomen 
of  tlus  gena,  iriiich  oocoia  mider  the  repablic,  ia 
Snujo :  thoae  names  which  have  no  cognomen 
m  gireo  mder  Afranius.  Some  peraona  of  thia 
■Beefidcntlj  did  not  belong  to  the  A&ania  Oena. 
Ob  eoiu  we  find  only  S.  Afianioa  and  M.  Afra- 
mu,  «f  whom  nothing  ia  known.  (EckheL  v.  n. 
132, 4e.) 

AFRA'NIUa  1.  L.  Afranius,  a  Roman 
ooie  poet,  who  Hred  at  the  beginning  of  the  firat 
ecatnTfRc:  Hia  comediea  deacribed  Roman 
nan  and  mamiera  (CkmoetUas  togaiae\  and  the 
nbjeeta  were  moatly  taken  from  the  Ufo  of  the 
Im  riiawi.  (Comotdiae  tabermariae,)  They  were 
faqaently  pollated  with  diigracefiil  amoura,  which, 
acoidiiig  toQointilian,  were  only  a  zepfeaentation  of 
tfceandactof  Afinmioa.  (x.  l.§  100.)  He  depicted, 
hovevcr,  Roman  life  with  andi  accoracy,  tnat  he 
ii  rimed  with  Menander,  from  whom  indeed  he 
bwBwed  faBgely.  (Hot.  Ep.  iL  1.  57 ;  Macrob. 
&tTil;  C)e.<ie/bi.  13.)  He  imitated  the 
<jle  tf  C.  Titiiia,  and  hia  language  ia  piaiaed  by 
dcoa.  (BnA.  45.)  Hia  comediea  are  apoken  <^ 
IB  the  highest  terma  by  the  ancient  writera,  and 
uder  the  taxpst  they  not  only  continued  to  be 
nd,  bat  were  even  acted,  of  which  an  example 
onoiiB  the  timeof  Neio.  (VelL  Pat  L  17,  ii.  19; 
OeQ. xiiL  8;  Snet.  Ner,  11.)  They  aeem  to  have 
^  weO  known  eren  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
fcBth  eentnijr.  (Auaon.  Epigr.  71.)  Afranius 
ntt  bare  wntten  a  great  many  comediea,  aa  the 
■"■esand  fiagmenta  of  between  twenty  and  thirty 
»  rtS  pceaenred.  These  fragmenta  have  been 
Pihlkhed  by  Bothe,  Poet  LaL  Seeme.  FnagmentOy 
«d  by  Neokirch,  Defaimla  togaia  Romam, 

^  L.  AfiANiiTa,  appears  to  have  been  of  ob- 
I^R  tngia,  u  he  ia  called  by  Cicero  in  contempt 
*the  aoa  of  Anlna,**  aa  a  peraon  of  whom  nobody 
^  kari  (Cic  ad  ^«L  L  16, 20.)  He  was  first 
J|W|ht  mto  notice  by  Pompey,  and  was  always 
■»  nm  friend  and  partiaan.  In  b.  c  77  he  was 
•e  4  Ptttpey'a  legatea  in  the  war  against  Serto- 
Qn  k  Spun,  and  also  aerted  Pompey  in  the  same 
yo»J  in  the  Mithridatie  war.  (Pint.  Sert,  19. 
Jo^  34,  $6,  39 ;  Dion  Caaa.  xxxril  5.)  On 
**^j'»  letam  to  Rome,  he  waa  anxioua  to  ob- 
^tbe  cQBaolahip  for  Afianina,  that  he  mi^t  the 
*'^<Mfl]r  cany  hia  own  plana  into  effect;  and,not- 
•^jWing  the  oppoaition  of  a  powerful  party, 

*  ^^ttiaed  the  election  of  Afraniua  by  influence 
•d  kribeiy.  During  bia  consulship,  howerer, 
(lc  M)|  Afranius  did  not  do  much  for  Pompey 
(K«  Cms.  xxxriL  49),  but  probably  more  from 
*"^  ^  enerienoe  in  political  aftura  than  from 
■jnittofmdination.  In  b.  c.  59  Afinniua  had 
«  ?•"■«  of  Ciaalpine  Gaul  (comp.  Cic  ad  AU. 
''  'H«d  it  nay  have  been  owing  to  aome  advan- 
^  be  bid  guned  over  the  Oaula,  that  he  ob- 
^"^tbe  trsmpfa,  of  which  Cicero  apeaka  in  hia 
•Jj^puMt  Piao.  (c  24.) 

^^^  ^^"ffj  obtained  the  proTinoea  of  the 
^  Sp«w»  in  hia  aeeond  consulahip  (b.  c.  55), 

*  *at  Afiniaa  and  Petreiua  to  goTem  Spain 
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in  hia  name,  while  he  himaelf  remained  in  Rome. 
(VelL  Pat  iL'48.)  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  ciyil  war,  b.  c  49,  Afranius  was  still  in 
Spain  with  three  legions,  and  after  uniting  his 
forces  with  thoae  of  Petreiua,  he  had  to  oppoae 
Caerar  in  the  aame  year,  who  had  crossed  over 
into  Spain  aa  aoon  aa  he  had  obtained  posses- 
aion  of  Italy.  After  a  abort  campaign,  in  which 
Afraniua  and  Petreiua  gained  aome  advantagea  at 
firat,  they  were  reduced  to  auch  atraita,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  aue  for  the  mercy  of  Caeaar.  This 
waa  granted,  on  condition  that  their  troops  ahould 
be  diabanded,  and  that  they  ahould  not  serve 
against  him  again.  (Coes.  B,  C.  L  38-86 ;  Appian, 
B,  a  ii.  42.  43;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  20-23;  Piut. 
PoH^  65,  Cae»,  36.)  Afranius,  however,  did  not 
keep  his  w(h^  ;  he  immediately  joined  Pompey  at 
Dyrrhadum,  where*  he  was  accused  by  some  of  the 
aristocracy,  though  certainly  without  justice,  of 
treachery  in  Spain.  After  the  battle  of  Dyrrha- 
dum, Afranius  recommended  an  immediate  return 
to  Italy,  especially  aa  Pompey  waa  master  of  the 
sea ;  but  this  advice  waa  overruled,  and  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia  followed,  &  c  48,  in  which  Afranius 
had  the  chai^  of  the  camp.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iL  65, 
76;  Plut  Pomp.  66;  Dion  Cass.  xU.  52;  Veil 
Pat  ii.  52.)  Aa  Afraniua  waa  one  of  those  who 
could  not  hope  for  pardon,  be  fled  to  Africa,,  and 
joined  the  Pompeian  army  under  Cato  and  Scipio. 
(Dion  Caas.  xliL  10.)  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Pompeiana  at  the  battle  of  Thapaua,  b.  c  46,  at 
which  be  waa  preaent,  he  attempted  to  fly  into 
Mauritania  with  Fauatua  Sulla  and  about  1500 
horsemen,  but  waa  taken  prisoner  by  P.  Sittiua, 
and  killed  a  few  daya  afterwards,  according  to 
some  accounts,  in  a  aedition  of  the  aoldiers,  and 
according  to  others,  by  the  command  of  Caesar. 
(Hirt  BelL  A/rie,  95 ;  Suet  Caet,  75 ;  Dion  Cnaa. 
xliii.  12;  Florus,  iv.  2.  §  90;  Liv.  EpU,  114; 
Aur.  Vict  de  Vir.  lU,  78.) 

Afranius  seems  to  have  had  some  talent  for  war, 
but  little  for  dvil  affiiirs.  Dion  Cassius  says  **  that 
he  was  a  better  dancer  than  a  statesman ""  (xxxvii. 
49),  and  Cicero  speaks  of  him  with  the  greatest 
contempt  during  his  consulship  (ad,  Jtt.  L  18, 20), 
though  at  a  Uter  time,  when  Afranius  was  opposed 
to  Caesar,  he  calls  him  summu$  dtue,  (Phil,  xiii  14.) 

3.  L.  Afranius,  son  of  the  preceding,  n^tiated 
with  Caesar  in  Spain  through  Sulpidus  for  his  own 
and  his  fritberV  preservation.  He  afterwards  went 
as  a  hostage  to  Caesar.  (Caes.  B,  C,  i.  74.  84.) 

4.  AfRANIUH  POTITUS.      [PoTITUfllJ 

5.  Afranius  Burrvs.     [Burrus.] 

6.  Afranius  Quinctianus.     [Quinctianus.] 

7.  Afranius  Dbxtkr.    [Dextbr.] 

8.  T.  Afranius  or  T.  Afrbnius,  not  a  Roman, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Italian  confederates 
in  the  Marsk  war,  B.  c.  90.  In  conjunction  with 
Judadliua  and  P.  Ventidius  he  defeated  the  legate 
Pompeius  Strabo,  and  pursued  him  into  Firmum, 
before  which,  however,  he  waa  defeated  in  his 
turn,  and  waa  kiUed  in  the  battle.  (Appian,  B,  C. 
140,47;  Florus,  iii.  18.) 

AFRICA'NUS.    [SciPio.1 

AFRICA'NUS  ('A<^ii«oj^5),  a  writer  on  vete- 
rinary surgery,  whose  date  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  who  may  very  probably  be  the  same  person  aa 
Sex.  Julius  Africanua,  whose  work  entitled  Ktoroi 
contained  information  upon  medical  subjects. 
[Africanus,  Sbx.  Julius.]  His  remains  were 
published  in  the  Collection  of  writera  on  Veterinary 
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Medicine,  first  in  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Ruel- 
lius,  Par.  1530,  fnl.,  and  afterwards  in  Greek,  Bas. 
1537,  4to.  edited  by  Grynaeus.        [W.  A.  G.] 

AFRICA'NUS,  SEX.  CAECI'LIUS,  a  clas- 
sical Ronuin  jurisconsult,  who  lived  under  Anto- 
ninus Pius.  He  was  probably  a  pupil  of  Salvius 
Jnlianus,  the  celebrated  reformer  of  the  Edict 
under  Hadrian.  [Julianus,  Salvius.]  He  con- 
sulted Julian  on  legal  subjects  (Dig.  25.  tit.  3.  s.  3. 
§  4),  and  there  is  a  controverted  passage  in  the 
Digest  {A/rioamis  libro  vicenmo  Epistoiarum  apud 
Julktnum  quaerii,  &c  Dig.  30.  tit.  i.  s.  39),  which 
has  been  explained  in  various  ways;  either  that 
he  published  a  I^al  correspondence  whidh  passed 
between  him  and  Julianus,  or  that  he  commented 
upon  the  epistolary  opinions  given  by  Julianus  in 
answer  to  the  letters  of  clients,  or  that  he  wrote  a 
commentary  upon  Julianus  in  the  foim  of  letters. 
On  the  other  hand,  Julianus  ^ex  Sexto*^  is  quoted 
by  Gaius  (iL  218),  which  shews  that  Julianus  an- 
notated Sextus,  the  formula  ^ex  Sexto^*  being 
synonymous  with  "ad  Sextum."  (Neuber,  die 
jurist.  Klastilcerj  8.  9.)  Who  was  Sextus  but 
Africanus  ?  Africanus  was  the  author  of  "  Libri 
IX  Quaestionum,*^  from  which  many  pure  extracts 
are  inade  in  the  Digest,  as  may  be  seen  in  Hom- 
mePs  **  Palingenesia  Pandectamm,**  where  the  ex- 
tracts from  each  jurist  are  brought  together,  and 
those  that  are  t^en  firom  Africanus  occupy  26 
out  of  about  1800  pages. 

From  his  remains,  thus  preserved  in  the  Digest, 
it  is  evident  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  opinions  of  Julianus,  who  is  the  person 
alluded  to  when,  without  any  expressed  nominative, 
he  uses  the  words  OMt,  eAtstimavit,  negavit^  putaviL, 
mqtUt,  respondit^  placet^  notat  This  is  proved  by 
Cujas  from  a  comparison  of  some  Greek  scholia  on 
the  Basilica  with  parallel  extracts  from  Africanus 
in  the  Digest.  Paullus  and  Ulpian  have  done 
Africanus  the  honour  of  citing  his  authority.  He 
was  fond  of  antiquarian  lore  (Dig.  7.  tit.  7.  s. ),  pr. 
where  the  true  reading  is  S.  CaectUua,  not  S.  Aelius)^ 
and  his  **  Libri  IX  Quaestionum,*^  from  the  con- 
ciseness of  the  style,  Uie  great  subtlety  of  the  rea- 
soning, and  the  knottiness  of  the  points  discussed, 
so  puzzled  the  old  glossators,  that  when  they  came 
to  an  extract  from  Africanus,  they  were  wont  to 
exclaim  A/rkani  Usr^  id  est  difficUis,  (Heinecc.  Hist. 
Jur,  Rom,  §  cccvi  n.)  Mascovius  (de  Sectis  Jur. 
4.  §  3)  supposes  that  Africanus  belonged  to  the 
legal  sect  of  the  Sabiniani  [Capito],  and  as  our 
author  was  a  steady  follower  of  Salvius  Julianus, 
who  was  a  Sabinian  (Gains,  iL  217,  218),  this 
supposition  may  be  regarded  as  established.  In 
the  time  of  Ajitoninus  Pius,  the  distinction  of 
schools  or  sects  had  not  yet  worn  out. 

Among  the  writers  of  the  lives  of  ancient  law- 
yers (Pancirollus,  Jo.  Bertrandus,  Grotius,  Slc) 
much  dispute  has  arisen  as  to  the  time  when  Afri- 
canus wrote,  in  consequence  of  a  corrupt  or  erro- 
neous passage  in  Lampridius  (Lamp.  Alex.  Sev.  68), 
which  would  make  him  a  friend  of  Severus  Alex- 
ander and  a  disciple  of  Papinian.  Cujas  ingeniously 
and  satisfactorily  disposes  of  this  anachronism  by 
referring  to  the  internal  evidence  of  an  extract 
from  Africanus  (Dig.  30.  tit.  1.  s.  109),  which  as- 
sumes the  validity  of  a  legal  maxim  that  was  no 
longer  in  force  when  Papinian  wrote. 

For  reasons  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  detail, 
we  hold,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Menage  {Amoen. 
Jur,  c.  23),  that  our  Sextus  Caocilius  Africanus  is 
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identical  with  the  jurist  sometimes  mentioned  in 
the  Digest  by  the  name  Caecilius  or  S.  Caecilius, 
and  also  with  that  S.  Caecilius  whose  dispute  with 
Favorinus  forms  an  amusing  and  interesting  chapttf 
in  the  Noctes  Atticae.  (GeU.  xx.  1.)  GeUius  pei^ 
haps  draws  to  some  extent  upon  his  own  invention, 
but,  at  all  events,  the  lawyer^  defence  of  the  XII 
Tables  against  the  attacks  of  the  philosophy'  is 
**ben  trovato.*^  There  is  something  humorously 
cruel  in  the  concluding  stroke  of  the  converMtion, 
in  the  pedantic  way  in  which  our  jurisconsult  vin- 
dicates the  decemviral  law  against  debtors— parta' 
Moofito,  &c — by  the  example  of  Melius  Fufetius, 
and  the  harsh  sentiment  of  Virgil : 

**At  tu  dictis,  Albone,  manerea.** 

The  remains  of  Africanus  have  been  adnuimUy 
expounded  by  Cujas  {ad  Afrkxmum  tradahtM  IX. 
in  Cujac.  0pp.  vol.  1),  and  have  also  been  annotated 
by  Scipio  Gentili  (Sdp.  Gentilis,  Diss,  l-lXod 
A/rioanum,  4to.  Altdorfl  1602-7.) 

(Strauchius,  Viiae  aliquoi  vetermn  jtaisoommd- 
toruni^  8vo.  Jen.  1723 ;  L  Zimmem,  J&m,  RedUa- 
getchichte,  §  94.)  (J.  T.  G.J 

AFRICA'NUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  celebrated  wator 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  seems  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Julius  Africanus.  of  the  GaBic  state  of  the  San- 
toni,  who  was  condemned  by  Tiberini,  a.  d.  32. 
(Tac  Ann,  vi  7.)  Quintilian,  who  bad  heard 
Julius  Africanus,  speaks  of  him  and  Damitins 
Afer  as  the  best  orators  of  their  time.  The  elo- 
quence of  Africanus  was  chiefly  characterised  by 
vehemence  and  energy.  (QuintiL  x.  1.  §  118, 
xiL  10.  §  11,  comp.  viii.  5.  §  15 ;  IHaL  de  Oral, 
15.)  Pliny  mentions  a  grandson  of  this  Jnlins 
Africanus,  who  was  also  an  advocate  and  was 
opposed  to  him  upon  one  occasion.  (Bp»  viL  6.) 
He  was  consul  suffectus  in  a.  d.  108. 

AFRICA'NUS,  SEX.  JU'LIUS,  a  Christian 
writer  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  is 
called  by  Suidas  a  Libyan  (v.  v,  *A^pucar^),  but 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Emmaus  in 
Palestine,  where,  according  to  some,  he  was  botn. 
(Jerome,  de  Vir,  HI,  63.)  Wlien  Emmaus  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  Africanus  was  sent  to  Elaffabalus 
to  solicit  its  restoration,  in  which  mission  ne  suc- 
ceeded: the  new  town  was  cdled  Nicopolis.  (a.  o. 
221,  Eusebius,  Chron,  sub  anno ;  Syncellos,  p. 
359,  b.)  Africanus  subsequently  went  to  Alexan- 
dria to  hear  the  philosopher  Heradas,  who  was 
af^rwards  bishop  of  Alexandria.  The  later  Syrian 
writers  state,  that  he  was  subsequently  made 
bishop.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the 
early  Christian  writers.  Socrates  (HisL  Eed.  iL 
35)  classes  him  with  Origen  and  Clement ;  and  it 
appears  from  his  letter  on  the  History  of  Susanna, 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  Hebrew. 

The  chief  work  of  Africanus  was  a  Chionicon 
in  five  books  (ircrrc^i^Atoy  ■XP^^^^*'^^*\  frtnn 
the  creation  of  the  world,  which  he  placed  in 
5499  B.  c.  to  A.  o.  221,  the  fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Elagabalus.  This  work  is  lost,  but  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it  is  extracted  by  Eusebius  in  his 
^^  Chronicon,*^  and  many  firagments  of  it  are  albo 
preserved  by  Georgius  SynceUus,  Cedrenns,  and  in 
the  Paschale  Chronicon.  (See  Ideler,  HasttUmA 
d.  ChronU.  voL  ii.  p.  456,  &c)  The  fragments  of 
this  work  are  given  by  Gallandi  (BiU,  J*at,y,  and 
Routh  {HeUquiae  Sacrae), 

Africanus  wrote  a  letter  to  Origen  impugning 
the  authority  of  the  book  of  Susanna,  to  whkh 
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Oi%n  replied.  This  letter  it  extant,  and  ha« 
iKfn  pobliftbed,  tof^ther  with  Origen^  answer,  by 
Wetitein,  Basle,  1674,  4to.  It  is  also  contained 
io  De  k  Rue^  edition  of  Origen.  Africanus  also 
wrote  a  letter  to  Aristeides  on  the  genealogies  of 
Cma  m  Matthew  and  Lake  (Phot.  BibL  34 ; 
Euaeh.  HkL  EeeL  tL  2S),  of  whkh  some  extracts 
an  giTcn  hj  Eusebiiis^  (i.  7.) 

TlwR  b  anotha  woric  attribnted  to  Africanus, 
entitled  K«0to(,  that  is,  embroidered  girdles,  so 
called  froD  the  cekfarated  m^arSs  of  Aphrodite. 
Some  mod»n  writers  suppose  this  work  to  have 
been  written  bj  some  one  dae,  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  donbted  that  it  was  written  by  the  aame  Afri- 
camtfl,  mice  it  b  expressly  mentioned  among  hb 
otber  writings  by  Photins  (L  c),  Suidas  (I  c). 
Srncelhis  {L  e.)^  and  Eusebins.  (vi  23.)  The 
Bomber  of  books  of  which  it  consbted,  b  stated 
TvuQsly.  Suidas  mentions  twenty-four,  Photins 
ftmrteen,  and  Syncellus  nine.  #  It  treated  of  a  vast 
variety  of  mbjects — ^medicine,  agriculture,  natural 
lirtary,  the  militarj  art,  &&,  and  seems  to  hare 
bftn  s  kind  of  ctmunon-pbce  book,  in  which  the 
aotbor  entered  the  results  of  hb  reading.  Some 
of  the  books  are  said  to  exist  still  in  manuscript. 
(Fabricias,  BibL  Graee,  toL  It.  pp.  240,  &c.) 
Sane  extracts  from  them  are  published  by  TheTe* 
■ot  m  the  *"  Bfathematici  Veteres,**  Paris,  1693, 
fe^  sad  also  in  the  Oeoponica  of  Caiwianus  Bassus. 
(Needhsm,  ProUpomu  ad  Gtopom,)  The  part  re- 
htiif  to  the  military  art  was  translated  into 
FieiMh  by  Onichard  in  the  third  yolume  of  *'  M^ 
wim  crit  et  hist,  sur  plusieurs  Points  d^Anri- 
<lrit^  fliiKtaires,'^  BerL  1774.  Compare  Durean 
de  k  UaOe,  *«  Pdiorc^tique  des  Anciens,**  Paris, 
1819,  8tq. 

AFRICA'NUS,  T.  SETCTIUS,  a  Roman  of 
Mble  fsnk,  was  deterred  by  Agrippina  from  mar- 
ning  Sikn^  In  a.  d.  62,  he  took  the  census  in 
tbe  pnmnces  of  Oaul,  together  with  Q.  Volusius 
od  TrebeUins  Maximus.  (Tac  Ann.  xiii  19, 
rir.  46.)  Hb  name  oocun  in  a  fragment  of  the 
Fotm  Arralea.  (Oruter,  p.  1 19.)  There  was  a 
T.  Scxtiot  Africanus  consul  with  Trajan  in  a.  d. 
Hi,  who  was  probably  a  descendant  of  the  one 
aeotiwed  abore. 

AOA'CLYTUS  (^KyaMXvT6s\  the  author  of  a 
w^c  sboDt  Ol3rmpia  (wepi  *OXi/mv(af),  which  b 
n^med  to  by  SukLm  and  Photius.  (t.  r.  Kv^wAi- 
?*».) 

AGAXLIAS-     [AoALU!*.] 

AGALLIS  CAtoAAIs)  of  Coreyra,  a  female 
f^^noarisn,  who  wrote  upon  Homer.  (Athen.  L 
^  U,  d.)  Some  have  supposed  frx>m  two  passages 
3  Stidas  (s. «.  ^AfiiyaXXis  and  "Ofyx^**)*  that 
we  osght  to  read  Anagallb  in  thb  passage  of 
At^eaanik  The  scholiast  upon  Homer  and  Eu- 
^tbiis  (od  JL  xriiL  491)  mention  a  grammarian 
of  the  name  of  Agallias,  a  pupil  of  Arbtophanes 
the  ynnmnarbn,  also  a  Corcyraean  and  a  commen- 
^»or  npos  Homer,  who  may  be  the  same  as  Agal- 
^  «  perhaps  her  fiUher. 

AQAHEDE  CATOfti^).  ).  A  daughter  of 
A^geiai  and  wife  of  Mulins,  who,  according  to 
^•■u  (/Z.  xi  739),  was  acquainted  with  the  heal- 
^  powers  of  all  the  plants  that  grow  upon  the 
«wk.  Hrgxnus  {FcA.  157)  makes  her  the  mother 
<rf  Bchs,  Actor,  uid  Dictys,  by  Poseidon. 

^  A  daughter  of  Macaria,  from  whom  Agnmede, 
*■  pket  in  Lesbos,  was  beliered  to  have  derired  its 
(Sfeph.  Byx.  «.  c  'Aynfi:^.)        [L.  S.] 
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AGAMEDES  (*Ayafi^his),  a  son  of  Stymphalus 
and  great-grandson  of  Areas.  (Pans.  viii.  4.  §  5,  5. 
§  3.)  He  was  fieither  of  Cercyon  by  Epicaste,  who 
also  brought  to  him  a  step-son,  Trophonius,  who 
was  by  some  believed  to  be  a  son  of  Apollo.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  Agamedes  was  a  son  of  Apollo 
and  Epicaste,  or  of  Zeus  and  locaste,  and  fiither  of 
Trq>honius.  The  most  common  story  however  is, 
that  he  was  a  son  of  Erginus,  king  of  Orchomenus, 
and  brother  of  Trophonius.  These  two  brothers  are 
said  to  have  distinguished  themselves  as  architects, 
especially  in  building  temples  and  palaces.  Among 
others,  they  built  a  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
a  treasury  of  Hyrieus,  king  of  Hyria  in  Boeotia. 
(Pans.  ix.  37.  §  3 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  42) .)  The  scholiast 
on  Aristophanes  {Nvb,  508)  gives  a  somewhat  difie> 
rent  account  from  Charax,  and  makes  them  build  the 
treasury  for  king  Augeias.  The  story  about  thb 
treasury  in  Pausanias  bears  a  great  resemblance  to 
that  which  Herodotus  (iL  121)  rebtes  of  the  treasury 
of  the  Egyptian  king  Rhampsinitns.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  treasury  of  Hyrietis,  Agamedes  and 
Trophonius  contrived  to  place  one  stone  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  could  be  taken  away  outside,  and 
thus  formed  an  entrance  to  the  treasury,  without 
any  body  perceiving  it.  Agamedes  and  Trophonius 
now  constantly  robbed  the  treasury ;  and  the  king, 
seeing  that  loocs  and  seals  were  uninjured  while  hu 
treasures  were  constantly  decreasing,  set  traps  to 
catch  the  thiet  Agamedes  was  thus  ensnared,  and 
Trophonius  cut  off  hb  head  to  avert  the  discovery. 
After  this,  Trophonius  was  immedbtely  swallowed 
up  by  the  earth.  On  this  spot  there  was  afterwards, 
in  the  grove  of  Lebadeia,  the  so-called  cave  of  Agar 
modes  with  a  column  by  the  side  of  it  Here  also 
was  the  oracle  of  Trophonius,  and  those  who  con- 
sulted it  first  ofiercd  a  ram  to  Agamedes  and  in- 
voked him.  (Pans.  ix.  39.  §  4  ;  compare  Diet,  of 
Ant  ^  673.)  A  tradition  mentioned  by  Cicero 
(Tu$e.  QuaesL  i.  47 ;  comp.  Plut  De  contoL  ad 
ApoUon.  14),  states  that  Agamedes  and  Tropho- 
nius, after  having  built  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  prayed  to  the  god  to  grant  them  in  reward 
for  their  labour  what  was  best  for  men.  The  god 
promised  to  do  so  on  a  certain  day,  and  when  the 
day  came,  the  two  brothers  died.  The  question  as 
to  whether  the  story  about  the  Egyptian  treasury 
b  derived  fiY>m  Greece,  or  whether  the  Greek  story 
was  an  importation  from  Egypt,  has  been  answered 
by  modem  scholars  in  boUi  ways;  but  Muller 
(OrcAoin,  p.  94,  &c.)  has  rendered  it  very  probable 
that  the  tradition  took  its  rise  among  the  Minyans, 
was  transferred  fixmi  them  to  Augeias,  and  was 
known  in  Greece  long  before  the  reign  of  Psammi- 
tichus,  during  which  the  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries  was  opened.  [L.  S.] 

AGAMEMNON  rA-xo^/ww).  1.  A  son  of 
Plebthenes  and  grandson  of  Atreus,  king  of  My- 
cenae, in  whose  house  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus 
were  educated  after  the  death  of  their  father. 
( Apollod.  iii.  2.  §  2 ;  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Or,  5 ;  SchoL 
ad  Iliad,  iL  249.)  Homer  and  several  other  writers 
call  him  a  son  of  Atreus,  grandson  of  Pelops,  and 
great-grandson  of  Tantalus.  (Horn.  IL  xi  131 ; 
Eurip.  Hden.  396 ;  IzetL.  ad  Lycophr.  147 ;  Hygin. 
Fah,  97.)  Hb  mother  was,  according  to  most  ac- 
counts, Aerope ;  but  some  call  Eriphyle  the  wife 
of  Pleisthenes  and  the  mother  of  Agamemnon. 
Besides  his  brother  Menelaus,  he  had  a  sister,  who 
is  called  Anaxibio,  Cyndragora,  •  or  Astyocheio. 
(SchoL  Eurip.  Or,  5;   Hygin.  Fab,  17.)    Aga- 
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memnon  and  Menebuu  were  IvoDgiit  ap  together 
with  Aegisthus,  the  ton  of  Thyestea,  in  the  houae 
of  Atreus.  When  they  had  grown  to  manhood, 
Atreus  sent  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  to  seek 
Thyestea.  They  found  him  at  Delphi,  and  carried 
him  to  Atreus,  who  threw  him  into  a  dungeon. 
Aegiithus  was  afterwards  commanded  to  kill  him, 
but,  recognising  his  father  in  him,  he  abstained 
from  the  cruel  deed,  slew  Atreus,  and  after  haying 
expelled  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  he  and  his 
fiither  occupied  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae.  [  Abois- 
THU8.]  The  two  brotners  wandered  about  for  a 
time,  and  at  last  came  to  Sparta,  where  Agamem- 
non married  Clytemnestra,  the  daughter  of  Tynda- 
reus,  by  whom  he  became  the  &ther  of  Iphianawsa 
(Iphigeneia),  Chrysothemis,  Laodioe  (Electra),  and 
Orestes.  (Hom.  IL  ix.  145,  with  the  note  of  £u*- 
tath. ;  Lncret.  i  86.)  The  manner  in  which  Aga- 
memnon came  to  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae,  is  dif- 
ferently related.  From  Homer  (//L  ii.  108 ;  comp. 
Pans.  ix.  40.  §  6),  it  appean  as  if  he  had  peaceably 
succeeded  Thyestes,  while,  according  to  others 
(AeschyL  Agam,  1605),  he  expelled  Thyestes,  and 
nsuqied  his  throne.  After  he  had  become  king  of 
Mycenae,  he  rendered  Sicyon  and  its  king  subject 
to  himself  (Pans.  ii.  6.  §  4),  and  became  the  most 
powerful  prince  in  Greece.  A  catalogue  of  his 
dominions  is  giyen  in  the  Iliad.  (iL  569,  &c.; 
comp.  Strab.  viii  p.  377 ;  Thucyd.  i.  9.)  When 
Homer  {IL  iL  108)  attributes  to  Agamemnon  the 
BOTereignty  OTor  aU  Aigos,  the  name  Aigos  here 
signifies  Pebponnessus,  or  the  greater  part  of  it, 
for  the  dty  of  Argos  was  goTemed  by  Diomedes. 
{IL  iL  559,  &C.)  Strabo  (A  c)  has  also  shewn 
that  the  name  A^s  is  sometimes  used  by  the  tra- 
gic poets  as  synonymous  with  Mycenae. 

When  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  was  carried 
off  by  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  Agamemnon  and 
Menelaus  called  upon  all  the  Greek  chie&  for  as- 
sistance against  Troy.  {Odyu,  xxiy.  115.)  The 
chiefs  met  at  Argos  in  the  palace  of  Diomedes, 
where  Agamemnon  was  diosen  their  chief  com- 
mander, either  in  consequence  of  his  superior  power 
(Eustath,  (m/  /t  iL  108 ;  Thucvd.  L  9),  or  because 
he  had  gained  the  &vour  of  the  assembled  chiefs 
by  giving  them  rich  presents.  (Dictys,  Cret  L  15, 
16.)  After  two  years  of  preparation,  the  Greek 
army  and  fleet  assembled  in  the  port  of  Aulis  in 
Boeotia.  Agamemnon  had  previously  consulted 
the  oracle  about  the  issue  of  the  enterprise,  and 
the  answer  given  was,  that  Troy  should  Ml  at  the 
time  when  the  most  distinguished  among  the  Greeks 
should  quarrel  {Od,  viiL  80.)  A  similar  prophecy 
was  derived  from  a  marvellous  occurrence  which 
happened  while  the  Greeks  were  assembled  at 
Autis.  Once  when  a  sacrifice  was  offered  under 
the  boughs  of  a  tree,  a  dragon  crawled  forth  firom 
under  it,  and  devoured  a  nest  on  the  tree  contuning 
eight  young  birds  and  their  mother.  Calchas  in- 
terpreted me  sign  to  indicate  that  the  Greeks 
would  have  to  fight  against  Troy  for  nine  years, 
but  that  in  the  tenth  the  city  would  fidL  {IL  iL 
303,  &c)  An  account  of  a  different  miracle  por- 
tending the  same  thing  is  given  by  Aeschylus. 
{Agam.  110,  &c.)  Another  interesting  incident 
happened  while  the  Greeks  were  assembled  at 
Aulis.  Agamemnon,  it  is  said,  killed  a  stag  which 
was  sacred  to  Artemis,  and  in  addition  provoked 
the  anger  of  the  goddess  by  irreverent  words. 
She  in  return  visited  the  Greek  army  with  a  pes- 
tilence, and  produced  a  perfect  calm,  so  that  the 
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Greeks  were  unable  to  leave  the  port  When  the 
seen  declared  that  the  anger  of  the  goddess  could 
not  be  soothed  unless  Iphigeneia,  the  daughter  of 
Agamemnon,  were  offered  to  her  as  an  atonii^ 
sacrifice,  Diomedes  and  Odysseus  were  sent  to 
fetch  her  to  the  camp  under  the  [Nretext  that  she 
was  to  be  married  to  Achilles.  She  came  ;  bat  at 
the  moment  when  she  was  to  be  sacrificed,  she 
was  carried  off  by  Artemis  herself  (according  to 
othen  by  Achilles)  to  Tanris,  and  another  victim 
was  substituted  in  her  place.  (Hygin.  Fah,  98 ; 
Eurip.  Ipkig,  Aid,  90,  Ipkig.  Taw.  15;  SophocL 
Eled.  565 ;  Pind.  Pyth.  xL  35 ;  Ov.  MeL  xiL  31; 
Diet  Cret  L 19;  SchoLoc/Z^yoe^.  183;  Antonin. 
Lib.  27.)  After  this  the  calm  ceased,  and  the 
army  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Troy.  Agamemnon 
alone  had  one  hundred  ships,  independent  of  aixty 
whidi  he  had  lent  to  the  Arcadians.  {IL  iL  576, 
612.) 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege  of  Troy — for  it  is 
in  this  year  that  the  Iliad  opens — we  find  Aga- 
memnon involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Adiilles  re- 
electing the  possession  of  Briseis,  whom  Achilles 
was  obliged  to  give  up  to  Agamemnon.  Achillea 
withdrew  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  Greeks 
'  were  visited  by  successive  disasters.  [Acbu^lss.] 
Zeus  sent  a  dream  to  Agamemnon  to  persuade  him 
to  lead  the  Greeks  to  UUtle  against  the  Trojans. 
ilL  iL  8,  &C.)  The  king,  in  order  to  try  the 
Greeks,  commanded  them  to  return  home,  with 
which  they  readily  complied,  until  their  courage 
was  revived  by  Odysseus,  who  persuaded  than  to 
prepare  for  battle.  {IL  iL  55,  &c.)  After  a  single 
combat  between  Paris  and  Menelaus,  a  battle 
followed,  in  which  Agamemnon  killed  several  of 
the  Trojans.  When  Hector  challenged  the  braveii 
of  the  Greeks,  Agamemnon  offered  to  fight  with 
him,  but  in  his  stead  Ajax  was  chosen  by  lot 
Soon  after  this  another  battle  took  pbce,  in  which 
the  Greeks  were  worsted  (//.  viii.),  and  Agamem- 
non in  despondence  advised  the  Greeks  to  take  to 
flight  and  return  home.  {IL  ix.  10.)  But  he 
was  opposed  by  the  other  heroes.  An  attempt  to 
conciliate  AchUles  fidled,  and  Agamemnon  assem- 
bled the  chiefs  in  the  night  to  deliberate  about  the 
measures  to  be  adopted.  {IL  x.  1,  &c.)  Odysseus 
and  Diomedes  were  then  sent  out  as  q>iea,  and  <m 
the  day  following  the  contest  with  the  Trojana  was 
renewed.  Agamemnon  himself  was  again  one  c^ 
the  bravest,  and  slew  many  enemies  with  hia  own 
hand.  At  last,  however,  he  was  wounded  by  Coon 
and  obliged  to  withdraw  to  his  tent  {IL  xL  250, 
&C.)  Hector  now  advanced  victoriously,  and  Aga- 
memnon again  advised  the  Greeks  to  save  them- 
selves by  mght  (//.  xiv.  75,  &c.)  But  Odyaaeus 
and  Diomedes  again  resisted  him,  and  the  latter 
prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  the  battle  which  was 
going  on  near  the  ships.  Poseidon  also  i^peared 
to  Agamemnon  in  the  figure  of  an  aged  man,  and 
inspired  him  with  new  courage.  (72.  xiv.  125,  &c.) 
The  pressing  danger  of  the  Greeks  at  last  induced 
Patroclns,  the  friend  of  Achilles,  to  take  an 
energetic  part  in  the  battle,  and  his  frdl  roused 
Achilles  to  new  activity,  and  led  to  Ms  leconala- 
tion  with  Agamemnon.  In  the  games  at  the 
funeral  pyre  of  Patrodus,  Agamemnon  gained  the 
first  prixe  in  throwing  the  spear.  {IL  xxiiL  890, 
&c) 

Agamemnon,  although  the  chief  commander  of 
the  Greeks,  is  not  the  hero  of  the  Iliad«  and  iu 
chivahx>us  spirit,  biaveryy  and  character,  altogether 
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ofttkr  to  AduIlM.  Bnt  he  neTOttiielen  riiet 
abof«  aO  the  Greeks  by  his  difnity,  power,  and 
■ajeatj  (IL  tiL  16<(,  &c),  and  his  eyes  and  head 
m  likeocd  to  those  of  Zeos,  his  girdle  to  that  of 
iicsy  and  his  breast  to  that  of  Poseidon.  (IL  il 
I  <77,  Ac)  Agamemnon  is  among  the  Greek 
I  kxoes  what  Zeu  is  amoog  the  gods  of  Olympus. 
Thit  idea  ^ipean  to  hATe  goided  the  Greek  artists, 
kt  m  fercsal  icpceaantations  of  Agamemnon  still 
extant  then  is  a  remaikable  resembbnce  to  the 
ttprcwntatiops  of  Zeos.  The  emblem  of  his  power 
ad  Bsjesty  in  Honm  is  a  sceptre,  the  work  of 
Hephaestos,  which  Zens  had  once  given  to  Heimes, 
ud  Henees  to  Pelops,  from  whom  it  descended 
to  AgMnHimon.  {IL  ii  100,  &e.;  comp.  Fans.  ix. 
M.  §  &)  His  armour  is  deacribed  in  the  Iliad, 
(zi  Id,  &c) 

The  lemaining  part  of  the  story  of  Agamemnon 
il  vekted  in  the  Odyssey,  and  by  seTend  later 
wnteiik  At  the  takmg  ot  Troy  he  reoeiTed  Gas- 
aadia,  the  dai^ter  en  Prum,  as  his  price  (Od, 
jL  421 ;  Diet  Ciet.  r.  13),  hj  whom,  according 
10  a  tradition  in  Paqeanias  (u.  16.  §5),  he  had  two 
•oat,  Tdedamns  and  Pelops.  On  his  retom  home 
he  was  twice  driTen  ont  of  his  coarse  by  storms, 
Wt  at  kst  famded  in  Argolis,  in  the  dominion  of 
Afgiithns,  who  had  sednced  Gytemnestia  during 
the  abieooe  of  her  husband.  He  inxited  Agamem- 
■BaeakisarriTBl  to  a  repast,  and  had  him  and  his 
wpankms  treacherously  murdered  during  the 
kut  ((ML  iiL  263)  [AxoiaTHUs],  and  Gytemnes- 
tza  OB  the  same  oocaaion  murdered  Cassandra. 
{(ML  XL  400,  &c  422,  zxir.  96,  Ac)  Odysseus 
■tt  the  tfaade  of  Agamemnon  in  the  lower  world. 
((ML  XL  387,  zxir.  20.)  Menehms  erected  a 
■ooaBunt  in  honour  of  his  brother  on  the  riyer 
Aigyptos.  (OtL  ir.  684.)  Pauaanias  (iL  16.  § 
S)  rtatea,  that  in  his  time  a  monument  of  Agamem- 
Ma  was  stin  extant  at  Mycenae.  The  tragic 
}oeU  hara  Tariously  modified  the  story  of  ue 
ffiBider  of  Agamemnon.  Aeschylus  (Apam,  1492, 
^)  Hakes  Qytenmeatra  alone  murder  Agamem- 
MQ :  ihe  threw  a  net  ot^  him  while  he  was  in 
tW  hatk,  and  slew  him  with  three  strokes.  Her 
BMire  is  partly  her  jealousy  of  Cassandra,  and 
partly  her  adnlterooa  life  with  Aegisthus.  Ao- 
eardag  to  Tsetses  {ad  Lyoopkr.  1099),  Aegisthus 
Hwrsrittfd  the  murder  with  the  aseirtance  of  QXy- 
tnasfttra  Euripides  (Or.  26)  mentions  a  gar* 
■ent  which  Oytemnestra  threw  OTer  him  instead 
rfa  set,  and  both  Sophocles  {EXeeL  530)  and  Eu- 
nftim  represent  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia  aa  the 
omm  far  which  ahe  murdered  hmu  After  the 
death  of  Agamemnon  and  Caisandra,  their  two 
>«s  were  Bordered  upon  their  tomb  by  Aegisthus. 
(P^as.  n.  16.  §  5.)  According  to  Pindar  (Pytk, 
n.  48)  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  took  place  at 
<&ajclae,  in  Iskconica,  and  Pauianias  (L  c)  states 
tbt  the  mhabitantB  of  this  place  disputed  with 
^om  of  Mycenae  the  poseession  of  the  tomb  of 
CMmda.  (Comp.  Pans,  iii  19.  §  5.)  In  kter 
laMi  mtaes  of  Agamemnon  were  erected  in  sereFal 
|arti  of  Greece,  and  he  was  worshipped  aa  a  hero 
tt  Aa^dae  and  Olympia.  (Pans.  iiL  19.  §  5,  t. 
2S.  1 5.)  He  was  represented  on  the  pedestal  of 
^  eelebcated  Rhamnnsian  Nemesie  (i.  33.  $  7), 
•d  )m  fight  with  Own  on  the  chest  of  C^ypselus. 
(v.  19. 1  1.)  He  was  painted  in  the  Lesche  of 
IM|U,  by  Polygnotus.  (x.  25.  §  2;  com- 
pwt  Pfin.  ^.  AT.  xxxT.  36.  §  5  ;  QnintiL  iL  13. 
fU;  VaL  Max.  fiiL  11.16.)    It  shoukl  be  le- 
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maiked  that  se?enl  Latin  poets  mention  a  bastard 
son  of  Agamemnon,  of  the  name  of  Hi>W^f^  to 
whom  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Falisd  or 
Aleaium  is  ascribed.  (Ov.  Pa$L  ir.  73;  Amor. 
iiL  13.  31  ;  comp.  Serr.  ad  Am.  TiL  695 ;  SiL 
ItaL  TiiL  476.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Zeus,  under  which  he  was 
worshipped  at  Sparta.  (Lycophr.  835,  with  the 
SchoL ;  Eustath.  ad  IL  iL25.)  Eustathius  thinks 
that  the  god  derived  this  name  from  the  reaem- 
blanoe  between  him  and  Agamemnon ;  while 
othen  beliere  that  it  is  a  mere  epithet  signifying 
the  Eternal,  from  iydif  and  fwiwr.  [L.  S.] 

AGAMEMNO^NIDES  (^AyafAtfuwUfisl  a 
patronymic  form  from  Agamemnon,  which  is  used 
to  designate  his  son  Orestes.  (Hom.  Od,  L  30 ; 
Jut.  TiiL  215.)  [L.  S.] 

AGANl'CE  or  AGLAONI'CE  (^Aya^Uai  or 
*AyKButifUcfi\  daughter  of  Hegetor,  a  Theiaalian. 
who  by  her  knowledge  of  Astronomy  could  foretell 
when  the  moon  would  din^Mar,  and  imposed 
upon  credulous  women,  by  saying  that  she  could 
draw  down  the  moon.  (Pint  d4  Cff*  Oot^jiu.  p.  145, 
d4  Drf«!L  Oroc  p.  417.)  (L.  S.] 

AGANIPPE  CAToyfwwii).  1.  A  nymph  of 
the  well  of  the  eame  name  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Helicon,  in  Boeotia,  which  was  considered  sacred 
to  the  Muses,  and  beliered  to  haTO  the  power  of 
inspiring  those  who  drank  of  it.  The  nymph  is 
called  a  daughter  of  the  river-god  Pennessus. 
(Pans.  ix.  29.  §  3;  Virg.  Edo^.  x.  12.)  The 
Muses  are  sometimes  called  Agamppides. 

2.  The  wife  of  Achsius,  anui  according  to  some 
accounts  the  mother  of  Danae,  although  the  latter 
is  more  commonly  called  a  daughter  of  Eurydice. 
(Hygin.  Fah.  63;  SchoL  ad  ApoUom.  Hiod.  ir. 
1091.)  [L.  S.] 

AOANIPPIS,  is  used  by  Ond  (FatL  t.  7)  aa 
an  epithet  of  Hippocrene ;  its  meaning  however  is 
not  quite  clear.  It  is  dorired  from  Agnippe,  the 
well  or  nymph,  and  aa  Aganippides  is  used  to  de* 
signate  the  Mums,  Aganippis  Hippocrene  may 
mean  nothing  but  ^  Hippocrene,  sacred  to  the 
Muses,"  fLi.  Sul 

AGAPE'NOR  (^Aymriimp^  a  son  of  Ancaeus, 
and  grandson  of  Lycuivus.  He  was  king  of  the 
Arcadians,  and  received  sixty  ships  from  Aga- 
memnon, in  which  he  led  his  Arauiians  to  Troy. 
(Horn.  IL  iL  609,  &&;  Hygin.  Fab.  97.)  He 
also  occurs  among  the  suiton  of  Helen.  (Hygin. 
Fab.  81 ;  ApoUod.  iiL  10.  §  8.)  On  his  return 
from  Troy  he  was  caat  by  a  storm  on  the  ooaat  of 
Cyprus,  when  he  founded  the  town  of  Paphus, 
and  in  it  the  fimious  temple  of  Aphrodite.  (Pans. 
viiL  5.  §  2,  &c.)  He  also  occun  in  the  story  of 
Harmonia.  (ApoUod.  iiL  7.  §  5,  &c    [L.  S.] 

AGAPE'TUS  {*Ay€anrr6t).  1.  MetropoUtan 
Bishop  of  Rhodes,  a.  d.  457.  When  the  Em- 
peror Leo  wrote  to  him  for  the  opinion  of  his 
suffiagans  and  himself  on  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
he  deifended  it  against  Timotheus  Aelurus,  in  a 
letter  still  extant  in  a  Latin  translation,  Gmc»> 
liorum  Nova  CoUetHo  d  Matm^  voL  viL  p.  580. 

2.  St,  bom  at  Rome,  was  Arehdeaoon  and 
raised  to  the  Holy  See  a.  d.  535.  He  was  no 
sooner  consecrated  than  he  took  off  the  anathemas 
pronounced  by  Pope  Boni&ce  II.  against  his  d^ 
ceased  rival  Dioscorus  on  a  felie  charge  of  Simony. 
He  received  an  appeal  firom  the  (}atholica  of  Con- 
stantinople when  Anthimus,  the  Monophysite, 
was  made  their  Bishop  by  Theodora.     [Amtuj- 
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MU8.]  The  fear  of  an  inTasion  of  Italy  by 
Justinian  led  the  Goth  Theodatns  to  oblige  St 
Agapetua  to  go  himself  to  Constantinople,  in  hope 
that  Justinian  might  be  diverted  from  his  purpose. 
(See  Breviarwm  S,  Liberati^  ap.  Mansi,  Concilia^ 
Tol.  ix.  p.  695.)  As  to  this  last  object  he  could 
make  no  impression  on  the  emperor,  but  he  sue* 
ceeded  in  persuading  him  to  depose  Anthimns, 
and  when  Mennas  was  chosen  to  succeed  him, 
Agapetus  hud  his  own  hands  upon  him.  The 
Council  fmd  the  Synodal  (interpreted  into  Greek) 
sent  by  Agapetus  relating  to  these  afiairs  may  be 
found  ap.  Mansi,  toL  TilL  pp.  869,  921.  Com- 
plaints were  sent  him  from  yarious  quarters  against 
the  Monophysite  Aoephali ;  but  he  died  suddenly 
A.  D.  536,  April  22,  and  they  were  read  in  a 
Council  held  on  2nd  May,  by  Mennas.  (Mansi, 
Ubid.  p.  874.)  There  are  two  letters  fimn  St 
Agapetus  to  Justinian  in  reply  to  a  letter  fivm  the 
emperor,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  refutes  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Orders  of  the  Arians ;  and  there 
are  two  others :  1.  To  the  Bishops  of  Africa,  on 
the  same  subject ;  2.  To  Repamtus,  Bishop  of 
Cartilage,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  congratulation 
on  his  elevation  to  the  Pontificate.  (Mansi,  Con- 
cilia,  Tiii.  pp.  846—850.) 

3.  Deacon  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  a.d. 
527.  There  are  two  other  Agapeti  mentioned  in 
a  Council  held  by  Mennas  at  this  time  at  Con- 
stantinople, who  were  Archimandrites,  or  Abbots. 
Agapetus  was  tutor  to  Justinian,  and,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  the  latter  to  the  empire,  addressed  to 
him  AdmomtionM  om  the  Duty  of  a  Primee^  in 
72  Sections,  the  initial  letters  of  which  form  the 
dedication  (M9irtf  ire^aAaW  wtpaiwrructiw  cx*- 
Sicurtfffitra).  The  repute  in  which  this  work  was 
held  appears  from  its  common  title,  viz.  the  Ro/yal 
Sectiofu  (ffxi^  fieunXucd),  It  was  published, 
with  a  Latin  Torsion,  by  ^idL  CaUitrg.  Svo.,  Yen. 
1509,  afterwards  by  J.  Brunon,  8vo.,  Lips.  1669, 
Gr^hd,  8yo.,  Lips.  1733,  and  in  Gallandi*s  Biblio- 
tkeca,  vol  zi.  p.  255,  &c..  Yen.  1766,  after  the 
edition  of  Bandurius  (Benedictine).  It  was  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Louis  XIII.,  8to.  Par.  1612, 
and  by  Th.  Paynell  into  English,  12mo»,  Lond. 
1550.  [A.  J.  C] 

AGAPE'TUS  CATomrrof),  an  ancient  Greek 
physician,  whose  remedy  for  the  gout  is  mentioned 
with  approbation  by  Alexander  Trallianus  (xi. 
p.  803)  and  Paulus  Aegineta.  (iu.  78,  p.  497,  viL 
1 1,  p.  661.)  He  probably  lived  between  the  third 
and  sixth  centuries  after  Christ,  or  certainly  not 
kter,  as  Alexander  Trallianus,  by  whom  he  is 
quoted,  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

AG  A  PIUS  ('ATrfirioj),  an  ancient  physician  of 
Alexandria,  who  taught  and  practised  medicine  at 
Byzantium  with  great  success  and  reputation,  and 
acquired  immense  riches.  Of  hb  date  it  can  only 
be  determined,  that  he  must  have  lived  before  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  af^r  Christ,  as  Damascins 
(fix)m  whom  Photius,  BiUiotk.  cod.  242,  and  Suidas 
have  taken  their  account  of  him)  lived  about 
that  time.  [\V.A.G.] 

AGARISXA  Qkyapiani),  1.  The  daughter  of 
Cleisthenet,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  whom  her  fiither 
promised  to  give  in  marriage  to  the  best  of  the 
Greeks.  Suitors  came  to  Sicyon  from  all  parts  of 
Greece,  and  among  others  Megades,  the  son  of 
Alcmaeon,  fix)m  Athens.  After  tLey  had  been 
detained  at  Sicyon  for  a  whole  year,  during  which 
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time  Cleisthenes  made  trial  of  them  in  varini 
ways,  he  gave  Agariste  to  Megadet.  From  \M 
marriage  came  the  Cleisthenes  who  divided  m 
Athenians  into  ten  tribes, and  Hippocrates.  (liersl 
vi.  126 — 130;  comp.  Athen.  vL  p.  273,  b  ti 
xii.  541,  b.  c)  I 

2.  The  daughter  of  the  above-mentioned  Hii 
pocntes,  and  the  grand-daughter  of  the  abovS 
mentioned  Agariste,  marri^  Xanthippns  am 
became  the  mother  of  Perides.  (Herod,  vi.  13#( 
Plut  Perid,  3.) 

AGA'SIAS  ('Ato^),  a  Stymphalian  of  Am 
cadia  (Xen.   Anab,  iv.    1.  §  27),   is   frequent^ 
mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  a  brave  and   aci' 
officer  in  the  army  of  the  Ten  Thounnd.     (^i 
iv.  7.  §  11.  T.  2.  §  15,  &C.)    He  was  woanc 
while  fighting  against  Asidatet.     (AntdK  viiL  tk 

§  19.) 

AGA'SIAS  QKywlas)^  son  of  Dositheos,  a 
distinguished  sculptor  of  Ephetua.  One  of  t^ 
productions  of  his  chisel,  the  statue  known  by  tki 
name  of  the  Boighese  gladiator,  is  still  pre«*rT«4 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  This  statue,  as  weB 
as  the  ApoUo  Belvidere,  was  discovered  am^ 
the  ruins  of  a  palace  of  the  Roman  emperora  on  thi 
site  of  the  andent  Antium  {Capo  d*Amzo),  Ffw 
the  attitude  of  the  figure  it  is  dear,  that  the  atataw 
represents  not  a  gkidiator,  but  a  warrior  contend- 
ing with  a  mounted  combatant  Thiersch  ooojeo- 
tures  that  it  was  intended  to  represent  AchiQes 
fighting  with  Penthesilea.  The  only  record  that 
we  have  of  this  artist  is  the  inscription  on  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue  ;  nor  are  there  any  data  far 
ascertaining  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  except  the 
style  of  art  disphiyed  in  the  work  itaeU^  whidi 
competent  judges  think  cannot  have  been  produced 
earlier  than  the  fourth  century,  b.  c. 

It  is  not  quite  dear  whether  the  Agasiaa,  who  is 
mentioned  as  the  frither  of  Heiadidea,  was  the 
same  as  the  author  of  the  Boighese  statue,  or  a 
different  person. 

There  was  another  sculptor  of  the  same  name, 
also  an  Ephesian,  the  son  of  Menophilus.  He  is 
mentioned  in  a  Greek  inscription,  from  which  it 
appears  that  he  exerdsed  his  art  in  Delos  whDe 
that  island  was  luider  the  Roman  sway  ;  probably 
somewhere  about  100,  B.  c.  (Thiersch,  ^toehen  d, 
bUd.  Kutuiy  p.  130  ;  Miiller,  AreL  dL  Kmmty 
p.  155.)  fC.  P.  M.] 

AGASICLES,  AGESICLES  or  HEGESICLES 
CAyaaucKiftj  'AyrtiriKKiis,  *Hyfi<nKKiis)^  a  king  of 
Sparta,  the  thirteenth  of  the  line  of  Ptodea.  ile 
was  contemporary  with  the  Agid  Leon,  and  soc- 
oeeded  his  fruher  Archidamns  I.,  probi^ly  about 
&  c.  590  or  600.  During  his  reign  the  Lacedae- 
monians carried  on  an  unsuccessful  war  against 
Tc^ea,  but  prospered  in  their  other  wars.  (Herod. 
L  65;  Paus.  iil  7.  §  6,  3.  §.  5.)         [C.  P.  M.] 

AGA'STHENES  CA-ycuj^nfj),  a  son  of  An- 
gelas, whom  he  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  of  £Ilia. 
He  had  a  son,  Polyxenus,  who  occurs  among  the 
suitors  of  Helen.  (Hom.  JL  iL  624;  Pana.  r.  3. 
§  4 ;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  8.)  [L.  8.1 

AGATHA'NGELUS,  the  son  of  Callistiatua 
wrote  the  life  of  Gregory  of  Armenia  in  Gieek, 
which  is  printed  in  the  Aeta  Sanctorum^  toI.  rilL 
p.  320.  There  are  manuscripts  of  it  in  the  public 
libraries  both  of  Paris  and  Florence.  The  time  at 
which  Agathangelus  lived  is  unknown.  (Fahric 
BtbL  Graec  vol.  x.  p.  232,  xL  p.  554.) 

AGATHAGE'TUS  {^AyoBdrmros)^  a  Rhodian, 
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vfco  ncmmneiMled  his  state  to  Mpouse  the  side  of 
tbp  Ronans  at  the  b^:inning  of  the  war  between 
Raiae  and  Perwiis,  B.  c.  l7l.  (Pol7b.xxvu.  6. 
|J.nTTiL2.  4  3.) 

AGATHA'RCHIDES  QAya$apxi^f)y  or 
AGATHARCHUS  {'AydBapxos),  a  Greek  gram- 
nariao^  bam  at  Cnidoa.  He  was  brought  up  bj 
a  naa  of  the  name  of  Cinnaeos ;  was,  as  Stimbo 
(ni  p.  779)  informs  us,  attached  to  the  Peripa- 
tftie  fdMxrf  of  philoeophj,  and  wrote  seveiral 
Intoncal  and  geographical  works.  In  his  jouth 
W  brid  the  nutation  of  aecretarjr  and  reader  to 
Heradideft  Lembos,  who  (according  to  Snidas) 
Ered  in  the  rngn  of  Ptolemy  Philometor.  This 
kJD|:  died  b.  c.  146.  He  himself  informs  ns  (in 
hw  work  <m  the  Erythraean  Sea),  that  he  was  sub- 
vqwBthr  guardian  to  one  of  the  kings  ot  E^ypt 
iluiiig  fatt  minority.  This  was  no  donbt  one  of 
tbe  two  sons  of  Ptolemy  Phyacon.  Dodwell  en- 
dcafoort  to  shew  that  it  was  the  younger  son, 
Alexander,  and  objects  to  Soter,  that  he  reigned 
cxijdntly  with  his  mother.  This,  however,  was 
^  am  with  Alexander  likewise.  Wessding 
aad  Qinton  think  the  elder  brother  to  be  the  one 
amat,  aa  Soter  II.  waa  mote  likely  to  hare  been  a 
Edaor  oa  his  acoesaion  in  ii.  a  117t  than  Alexan- 
der in  b.  c.  107,  ten  years  after  their  &ther*s 
desth.  Moreover  Dodwell*a  date  would  leave  too 
*^  an  interval  between  the  publication  of  Aga- 
t^tfchides's  work  on  the  Erythnean  Sea  (about 
■•  c  113),  and  the  work  of  Artemidoms. 

Ab  eoameratioo  of  tbe  works  of  Agatharchides 
tt  gi^en  by  Photina  (Cod.  213).  He  wrote  a 
««rk  CO  Aiaia,  in  10  books,  and  one  on  Europe, 
ia  49  boaks;  a  geognq»hical  work  on  the  Ery- 
tkaein  Sea,  in  5  Iwoks,  of  the  first  and  fifth 
Inob  of  which  Photios  gives  an  abstract;  an 
epitBBe  of  the  last  mentioned  work ;  a  treatise  on 
tW  Troglodytae,  in  6  books ;  an  epitome  of  the 
fiH^  of  Ao^madivs  ;  an  epitome  of  the  works  of 
tiMe  who  had  written  wapl  r^r  iruroyary^f  0av> 
^atfm  Mfutw'  an  historical  work,  fimn  the 
lithaad  30th  books  of  which  Athenaeus  quotes 
(xiLp.527,  b.  vi.  p.  251, 1);  and  a  treatise  on 
tW  iatereeorse  of  friends.  The  first  three  of 
tW  only  had  been  read  by  Photius^  Agathar- 
c^iiies  composed  his  work  on  the  Erythraean  Sea, 
M  W  teOs  us  himself  in  his  old  age  (p.  14,  ed. 
Hod^),  in  the  reign  probably  of  Ptolony  Soter  II. 
It  tfftan  to  have  contained  a  great  deal  of  vain- 
ly Batter.  In  the  first  book  was  a  discussion 
ftfft^Bg  the  origin  of  the  name.  In  the  fifth 
^  deao^bed  the  mmle  of  lifis  amongst  the  Sabaeans 
ts  Arabia,  and  the  Idithyophagi,  or  firii-eaters, 
^  way  in  which  Repliants  were  caught  by  the 
*'«?haaiv«aten,  and  the  mode  of  working  the  gold 
biaci  m  the  moontains  of  Egypt,  near  the  Red 
^  Hii  aoeoant  of  the  Ichthyophagi  and  of  the 
■"dc  af  vocking  the  gold  mines,  has  been  copied 
^  Dtodofua.  (in.  12 — 18.)  Amongst  other  ex- 
^itndiaary  animals  be  mentions  the  camelopard, 
"^  waa  firand  in  the  coontry  of  the  Troglo- 
^V^  and  the  rhinoceros. 

'^ffttbaicfaides  wrote  in  the  Attic  dialect  His 
*^  aecQcding  to  Photina,  was  dignified  and  per- 
^^*7WB,  and  abounded  in  sententious  passages, 
*^  iaipired  a  frvonrable  opinion  of  his  judg- 
*^  la  the  composition  of  hia  speeches  he  was 
A  ioitaSor  of  Thncydidea,  whom  he  equalled  in 
*«itT  aad  excelled  in  deameas.  His  rhetorical 
•lao  are  highly  praised  by  PhotiuSb    He 
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was  acquainted  with  the  hinguage  of  the  Aethio- 
pians  {(ie  Rubr,  Af.  p.  46),  and  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  who  discovered  the  true  cause  of  the 
yearly  inundations  of  the  Nile.    (Died.  L  41.) 

An  Agatharchides,  of  Sumos,  is  mentioned  by 
Plutarch,  as  the  author  of  a  woric  on  Persia,  and 
one  wcp)  XiBmv,  Fabridus,  however,  conjectures 
that  the  true  reading  is  Agathyrsides,  not  Aga- 
tharchides. ^Dodwell  in  Hudson^s  Geogr,  Script,  Gr. 
Mimorf;  Ciintoa.  FasHIIeU,  m.  p.  535.)  [C.P.M.] 

There  is  a  curious  observation  by  Agatharchides 
preserved  by  Plutarch  (Sympo$,  viii.  9.  §  3),  of 
the  species  of  worm  called  FUaria  AfedtnenstM,  or 
CTatMo  Wormy  which  is  the  earliest  account  of 
it  that  is  to  be  met  with.  See  Justus  Weihe, 
Dt  Filar.  Medin.  ComnumL,  BeroL  1832,  Svo., 
and  especially  the  very  learned  work  by  0.  H. 
Welschius,  D»  Vena  Medtnetmy  4*^  August. 
Vindel.  1674,  4to.  [W.  A.  G.] 

AGATHARCHUS  CA7<i0a^or),  a  Syracusan, 
who  was  pbiced  by  the  Syracuaans  over  a  fleet  of 
twelve  ships  in  b.  c  413,  to  visit  their  allies  and 
harass  the  Athenians.  He  was  afterwards,  in  the 
same  year,  one  of  the  Syracusan  commanders  in 
the  decisive  battle  fought  in  the  harbour  of  Syra- 
cuse.  (Thuc.  viL  25,  70 ;  Died.  xiiL  13.) 

AGATHARCHUS  ('A^iOapxos),  an  Athenun 
artist,  said  by  Vitruvius  (Frae^,  ad  lib,  vii.)  to 
have  invented  scene-painting,  and  to  have  painted 
a  scene  {teenam  fecit)  for  a  tragedy  which  A^chylus 
exhibited.  As  this  appears  to  contradict  Aristotle*8 
assertion  (PocY.  4.  §  16),  that  scene-painting  was 
introduced  by  Sophodes,  some  schohirs  understand 
Vitruvius  to  mean  merely,  that  Agatharchus  con- 
structed a  stage.  (Compare  Hor.  ^a,  ad  Fit.  279 : 
et  modidt  inttraioU  pulpHa  t^nit,)  But  the  context 
shews  cleariy  that  perspective  painting  must  be 
meant,  for  Vitruvius  goes  on  to  say,  that  Democritus 
and  Anaxagorss,  carrying  out  Uie  prindples  Ui4 
down  in  the  treatise  of  Agatharchus,  wrote  on  the 
same  subject,  shewing  how,  in  drawing,  the  lines 
ought  to  be  made  to  correspond,  according  to  a  na- 
tural proportion,  to  the  figure  which  would  be  traced 
out  on  an  imaginary  intervening  plane  by  a  pencil 
of  rays  proceeding  from  the  eye,  as  a  fixed  point 
of  sight,  to  the  several  points  of  the  object  viewed. 

It  was  probably  not  till  towards  the  end  of 
Aeschylus*s  career  that  scene-painting  was  intro* 
duced,  and  not  till  the  time  of  Sophodes  that  it 
was  ffenerally  made  use  of ;  which  may  account 
for  what  Aristotle  says. 

There  was  another  Greek  painter  of  the  name 
of  Agatharchus,  who  was  a  native  of  the  isUnd  of 
Samos,  and  the  son  of  Eudemus.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Akibiades  and  Zeuxis.  We  have  no 
definite  accounts  respecting  his  performances,  but 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  an  artist  of  much 
merit :  he  prided  himself  chiefly  on  the  ease  and 
rapidity  wiih  which  he  finished  his  works.  (Plut* 
PertdL  13.)  Plutarch  ( J ^c»6i  16)  and  Andoddes  at 
greater  length  (in  Aldb.  p.  31. 15)  teU  an  anecdote 
of  Aldbiades  having  inveigled  Agatharchus  to  his 
house  and  kept  hi^  there  for  more  than  three 
months  in  strict  durance,  compelling  him  to  adorn 
it  with  his  pendL  The  speech  of  Andoddes  above 
referred  to  seems  to  have  been  delivered  after  the 
destruction  of  Melos  (b.  c.  416)  and  before  the 
expedition  to  Sicily  (b.  c.  415);  so  that  from  the 
above  data  the  age  of  Agatharchus  may  be  accu- 
rately fixed.  Some  scholars  (as  Bentley,  Bottigcr, 
and  Meyer)  have  supposed  him  to  be  the  same  aa 
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the  oontemponiiy  of  AeMhylns,  who,  however, 
muit  hare  preceded  him  by  a  good  hidf  oenttuy. 
(MiiUer,  Arck.  d.  Ktmti,  p.  8a)        [C.  P.  M.] 

AGATHE'MERUS  (;Aya»^iupos),  the  ton  of 
Orthon,  and  the  author  of  a  oniall  geographical 
work  in  two  books,  entitled  riis  y^tiypci^las  i)r<H 
nnn^ffif  4p  hrrroftip  (^  A  Sketch  of  Geography 
in  epitome**),  addiened  to  his  pnpil  Philon.  His 
age  cannot  be  fixed  with  mnch  certainty,  but  he 
is  sapposed  to  hare  lived  about  the  beginning  of 
the  third  oentory  after  Christ  He  lived  a^r 
Ptolemy,  whom  he  often  quotes,  and  before  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople  on  the  site  of  Byzan- 
tiom  in  a.  d.  828,  as  he  mentions  only  the  old 
dty  Byzantium.  (iL  14.)  Wendelin  has  attempt- 
ed to  shew  that  he  wrote  in  the  b^inning  of  the 
third  century,  firom  the  statement  he  gives  of  the 
distance  of  the  tropic  from  the  equator ;  but  Dod- 
well,  who  thinks  he  lived  nearer  the  time  of 
Ptolemy,  contends  that  the  calculation  cannot  be 
depended  on.  From  his  spmking  of  Albion  4^  f 
CTpar6w^a  fSpvrcu,  it  has  been  thought  that  he 
wrote  not  very  long  after  the  erection  of  the  wall 
of  Sevems.  This  is  probably  true,  but  the  language 
is  scarcely  definite  enough  to  establish  the  point 

His  work  consists  chiefly  of  extracts  from 
Ptolemy  and  other  eailier  writers.  From  a  com- 
parison with  Pliny,  it  appears  that  Artemidorus, 
of  whose  work  a  sort  of  compendium  is  contained 
in  the  first  book,  was  one  of  his  main  authorities. 
He  gives  a  short  account  of  the  various  forms 
assigned  to  the  earth  by  earlier  writers,  treats  of 
the  divisbns  of  the  earth,  seas,  and  islands,  the 
winds  and  the  length  and  shortness  of  the  days, 
and  then  lays  down  the  most  important  distances 
cm  the  inhabited  part  of  the  earth,  reckoned  in 
stadia.  The  surname  Agathemerus  frequently 
occurs  in  inscriptions.  (DodweU  in  Hudson^s  Geo- 
grapL  Scriptoret  Gr.  Mmorts;  Ukert,  Cfeogr.  der 
Grieokm  u.  Homer,  pt  i.  div.  1.  p.  236.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGATHE'MERUS,  CLAUDIUS  (KXoiJJwi 
*KyaB4iiupos)y  an  ancient  Greek  physician,  who 
lived  in  the  first  century  after  Christ  He  was 
bom  at  Lacedaemon,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  philo- 
sopher Comutus,  in  whose  house  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  poet  Persius  about  a.  d.  50. 
(Pseudo-Sueton.  vita  Perm,)  In  the  old  editions 
4A  Suetonius  he  is  called  AgaiernnSf  a  mistake 
which  was  first  corrected  by  Reinesius  (Syniagma 
luteripL  AnHq.  p.  610),  from  the  epitaph  upon 
him  and  his  wife,  Myitale,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Marmora  Oxommma  and  the  Grttk  An- 
ikoloffPf  voL  iiL  p.  381.  §  224,  ed.  Tauchn. 
The  apparent  anomaly  of  a  Roman  praenomen 
being  given  to  a  Greek,  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  foct  which  we  learn  from  Suetonius 
(Tiber,  6),  that  the  Spartans  were  the  hereditary 
cliento  of  the  Oandia  Gens.  (C.  G.  KUhn,  Ad^ 
(UUum,  ad  EStnek,  Medio,  VeL  a  J.  A.  Fabriao^  m 
•'BibUoik,  GroMxT  exkibiL)  [ W.  A.  G.] 

AGA'THIAS  (^AyaSlas),  the  son  of  Mamno- 
nins,  a  rhetorician,  was  bom,  as  it  seems,  in  536 
or  537  A.  D.  (Hid.  ii.  16,  and  Vita  Apatkiae  in  ed. 
Bonn.  p.  xiv.Y  at  Myiina,  a  town  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Pyuicus  in  AjMAia,\AffaAiae  Prooemiumy 
p.  9,  ed.  Bonn. ;  p.  5,  Par.;  p.  7,  Yen.),  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  Alexandria,  where  he 
studied  literature.  In  554  he  went  to  Constanti- 
nople (Hiri,  iL  16),  where  his  fother  then  most 
TOobaUy  resided,  and  studied  for  several  years  the 
Roman  law.  (^pigr,  4.)    He  afterward  exercised 
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with  great  success  the  profession  of  an  adfonte, 
though  only  for  the  sake  of  a  livelihood,  his  &■ 
vourite  occupation  being  the  study  of  andnt 
poetry  (Hid,  iiL  1) ;  and  he  paid  particular  attes- 
tion  to  nistory.  His  profession  of  a  lawyer  wii 
the  cause  of  lus  surname  SxoAiurrMc^t  (^daa,«.c 
*KyaBiai\,  which  word  signified  an  advocate  in  the 
time  of  Agathias.  Niebuhr  ( VUa  Agatk,  in  ei 
Bonn.  p.  XV.)  believes,  that  he  died  during  tiie 
reign  of  Tiberius  Thiax,  a  short  time  before  Ute 
des^  of  this  emperor  and  the  accession  of  Msaii- 
tius  in  582,  at  the  age  of  only  44  or  45  yean. 
Agathias,  who  was  a  Christian  (Epigr,  3, 5,  ind 
especially  4),  enjoyed  during  his  life  the  esteon  of 
several  great  and  dbtinguished  men  of  his  time, 
such  as  Theodorus  the  decurio,  Paulus  Silentiariits, 
Eutychianus  the  younger,  and  Macedonius  tk  ex- 
consuL  He  shewed  tl^n  his  gratitude  by  dedicat- 
ing to  them  severs!  ci  his  Uteiary  productioiu,aad 
he  paid  particular  homage  to  Paulus  Silentiahia. 
the  son  of  Cyrus  Florus,  who  was  descended  froB 
an  old  and  Ulustrious  fimiily.  (Hid.  v.  9.) 
Agathias  is  the  author  of  the  following  worb: 

1.  Aaiptfuuci^  a  coUeetion  of  small  love  poeoi% 
divided  into  nine  books ;  the  poems  are  written  in 
hexametres.  Nothing  is  extant  of  this  ooUecdoo, 
which  the  author  calls  a  juvenile  essay.  (Affsth. 
ProoenUumj  p.  6,  ed.  Bonn. ;  p.  4, Par.;  pw  ^  Yen.) 

2.  KikKoSj  an  anthology  containing  poems  ojf 
eariy  writen  and  of  several  of  his  contemponiies, 
chicly  of  such  as  were  his  protectors,  among  vhot 
were  Paulus  Silentiaiius  and  Macedonius.  Thii 
collection  was  divided  into  seven  books,  bat  nothio; 
of  it  is  extant  except  the  introduction,  whidk  vu 
written  by  Agathias  himselt  However,  108  epi- 
grams, which  were  in  circulation  either  before  he 
collected  his  KjSkXos^  or  which  he  composed  at  a 
later  period,  have  come  down  to  us.  The  but 
seven  and  several  others  of  these  epigrams  are  ge- 
nerally attributed  to  other  writers,  such  as  Panhu 
Silentiariua,  &c.  The  epigrams  are  contained  in 
the  Antkologia  Graeea  (iv.  p.  3,  ed.  Jacobs),  and 
in  the  editions  of  the  historical  woik  of  Agathiaa. 
Joseph  Scaliger,  Janus  Douza,  and  Bonaventoia 
Vulcanius,  have  translated  the  greater  part  U 
them  into  Latin.  The  epigrams  were  writtoi  and 
published  after  the  Ao^mcum. 

3.  *AyaBlou  Hx'^^^'^*^"^^^  Vlvpivaiou  'laroplmr  E, 
*'Agathiae  Scholastid  Myrinenais  Historianin 
Libn  V.**  Thia  is  hia  principal  work.  It  ooo' 
taina  the  hiatory  from  553—^58  ii«  o.,  a  shell 
period,  but  remarkable  for  the  important  eveoti 
with  which  it  ia  filled  up.  The  first  bode  oontaini 
the  conquest  of  Italy  by  Narses  over  the  Gocbi 
and  the  first  contests  between  the  Greeks  and  tlu 
Franks  ;  the  second  book  contains  the  oontioBa 
tion  of  these  contests,  the  description  of  the  grrt 
earthquake  of  554,  and  the  begmning  of  the  «au 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Persians ;  the  thin 
and  the  fourth  books  contain  the  continnataon  o 
thia  war  until  the  first  peace  in  536;  the  fifil 
book  relatea  the  aeoond  great  earthquake  of  557 
the  rebuilding  of  St  Sophia  by  Juatinian,  th 
plague,  the  exploita  of  BeUauiua  over  the  Hud 
and  other  barbariana  in  558,  and  it  finiabc 
abraptly  with  the  25th  cluster. 

AgaUiiaa,  after  having  related  that  he  bai 
abandoned  his  poetical  occupation  fat  more  serion 
studies  (Prooemiumy  ed.  Bonn.  m».  6,  7;  Par.  p.  4 
Yen.  p.  6),  tells  us  that  several  distinguished  ra«i 
had  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  writing  the  histo^ 
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of  Ui  time,  and  be  adds,  that  be  had  undertaken 
tk  td^  e^ecially  on  ihe  advioe  of  Entychiaiiaa. 
{IL)  Howerer,  be  calU  EntychianaB  the  oni»- 
neot  of  the  ftmily  of  the  Flori,  a  fiunilj  to  whkh 
Eitydnaoin  did  not  belong  at  all.  It  is  therefore 
pn^aUe  tbat,  instead  of  Eutychianns,  we  must 
md  I^iis  Stientiarins :  Niebohr  is  of  this  opi- 
niaa.  {Ik  not  19.)  Agathias  is  not  a  great  histo- 
mo;  be  wants  historiod  and  gecwraphical  know- 
Ufe,  pcinnpaUy  with  regard  to  Italy,  though  be 
kim  the  E^  better.  He  aeldom  penetrates  into 
&  real  onses  of  thoae  great  events  which  form 
tk  nbjeels  of  his  book :  his  history  is  ^e  work 
of  a  nan  of  bnsineas,  who  adorns  his  style  with 
poetieal  leainiseences.  Bat  he  is  honest  and  im- 
putid,  and  m  aU  those  things  which  be  is  able  to 
ndcfstnd  he  shews  hnnself  a  man  of  good  sense. 
Hb  itjk  is  often  bombastic ;  he  praises  himself ; 
s)  kia  Greek  the  Ionic  dialect  prevails,  but  it  is  the 
look  of  his  time,  degenemtod  from  its  classical 
poritj  into  a  sort  of  mixture  of  all  the  other  Greek 
dalecti.  Nothwithstanding  these  deficiences  the 
mk  of  Agathias  is  of  high  Taloe,  because  it  con- 
tsBs  8  jjieat  nmnber  of  important  fiKts  concerning 
eieofdiemosterentfiil  periods  of  Roman  history. 
Edkioos:  'AytMav  SxoAcurrurov  wtpl  r^s  BcKr*> 
^dat  *lM9Tiravov,  r^ftot  E.,  ed.  Bonaventora 
Vnkmhis,  with  a  La^  translation,  Lngdoni,  1 594. 
Tbe  Farinan  edition,  which  is  contained  in  the 
^  Cvpoi  Script.  Byzant*^  was  pobUsbed  in  1660 ; 
it  OBtnis  many  errars  and  conjectoial  innova- 
tioat,  whidk  hare  been  reprinted  and  augmented 
W  tb  editors  of  the  Venetian  edition.  Another 
tiiooa  was  published  at  Basel  (in  1576?).  A 
htih  tiandation  by  Christophoms  Persona  was 
ftn^j  published  at  Rome,  1516,  fol.,  and 
i^terwaids  at  Augsburg,  1519, 4to.;  at  Basel,  1531, 
feU  lad  St  Leyden»  1594,  8to.  The  best  edition 
ii  that  of  Niebohr,  Bonn.  1828,  Svo.,  which  forms 
^  third  Tolome  of  the  **  Corpus  Scriptorum 
Hbtame  By^antinaft.^  It  contains  the  Latin 
tnadtfioa  aaod  the  notes  of  Bonaventura  Vulcanius. 
^  Epigrams  form  an  appendix  of  this  edition  of 
Nie^iht,  who  has  carefully  corrected  the  errors, 
tt^  RBored  the  innorations  of  the  Parisian 
"iinou.  [W.  P.] 

AGATHI'NUS  ('AT^iwf),  an  eminent  an- 

<Kst  Greek  physidao,  the  founder  of   a  new 

xiicai  sect,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Epi- 

^t^tUti    (Diet.  </  AnL  «.  «.  Episynthbticl) 

He  was  bora  at  ^Mirta  and  must  have  lived  in  the 

^  eottory  after  Christ,  as  he  was  the  pupil  of 

Atkaseus,  and  the  tutor  of  Aichigenea.    (Galen. 

f^mL  Med.  c.  14.  voL  xix.  p.  353 ;  Suidaa,  «.  v. 

^miy^ ;  Eodoc  Violar,  ap.  Villoison,  Aneod, 

Or.vL'L^  65.)    He  is  sud  to  have  been  once 

'^"d  with  an  attack  of  delirium,  brought  on  by 

*iat  tf  aleep,  frtMn  which  he  was  delivered  by  his 

P^  Aidufenea,  who  4»dered  his  heed  to  be 

^■eated  With  a   great  quantity  of   warm  oil. 

(Aetiaa,  tetr.  l  senn.  iii  172,   p.  156.)    He  is 

^*^MBtIy  ^wied  by  Galen,  who  mentions  him 

w«|  the  PnenmaticL     (De  Digmm:,  PuU.  i.  3, 

wl-  tfi.  p.  787.)    None  of  his  writings  are  now 

<nmi,  bit  a  few  fragments  are  contained  in 

><>tthsei%  Collection,  entitled  XXI   VeUrum  et 

^^''^'sai  AfedaeofiMi  Cfraeeontm  Varia  Optueuloj 

««qBae,  1808,  4to.      See  also  PaUadius,  Com- 

^mHippocr,  -  De  Morh,  PopuL  lib.  vL"  ap. 

^SMamHippoer,  a  Cfalen.  vol.  il  p.  56. 

tW  pKtiealar  opinions  of  his  sect  are  not  exactly 
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known,  but  they  were  probably  nearly  the  same 
as  those  of  the  EclecticL  (Diet,  of  Ant  «.  r. 
Eclscticl)  (See  J.  C.  Osterbausen,  Hi$lor,  Seetae 
Pmumaik.  Med,  Altort  1791,  8vo.;  C.G.  KUhn, 
AddUam.  ad  Elmeh.  Medic  Vet.  a  J.  A,  Fahriao 
M  *«  Bihliath,  Graeea''  eiddhiL)  [ W.  A.  G.] 

AGATHOCLE'A  ('AToMxAeia),  a  mistress  of 
the  profligate  Ptolemy  Plidlopator,  King  of  Egypt, 
and  sister  of  bis  no  less  profligate  minister 
Agathodes.  She  and  her  brother,  who  both  exer- 
cised the  most  unbounded  influence  over  the  king, 
were  introduced  .to  him  by  their  ambitious  and 
avaricious  mother,  Oenanthe.  After  Ptolemy  had 
put  to  death  hia  wife  and  sister  Eurydice,  Aga- 
thodea  became  his  &vourite.  On  the  death  of 
Ptolemy  (o.  c.  205),  Agathodea  and  her  friends 
kept  the  event  secret,  that  they  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  plundering  the  royal  treasury. 
They  also  formed  a  conspiracy  for  setting  Aga- 
thodes on  the  throne.  He  managed  for  some 
rime,  in  conjunction  with  Sosibius,  to  act  as 
guardian  to  the  young  king  Ptolemy  Epiphanes. 
At  last  the  Egyptians  and  the  Macedonians  of 
Alexandria,  exasperated  at  his  outrages,  rose 
against  him,  and  Tlepolemus  placed  himself  at 
their  head.  They  surrounded  the  palace  in  the 
night,  and  forced  their  way  in.  Agathodes  and 
his  sister  implored  in  the  most  abject  manner  that 
their  lives  might  be  spared,  but  in  vaiiu  The 
former  was  killed  by  his  friends,  that  he  might  not 
be  exposed  to  a  more  cruel  &te.  Agathodea  with 
her  sisters,  and  Oenanthe,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  a  temple,  were  dragged  forth,  and  in  a  state  of 
nakedness  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  multitude, 
who  literally  tore  them  limb  from  limb.  All  their 
relations  and  those  who  had  had  any  share  in  the 
murder  of  Eurydice  were  likewise  put  to  death. 
(Polyb.  V.  63,  xiv.  11,  xv.  25—34;  Jusrin,  xxx. 
1,  2  ;  Athen.  vi.  p.  251,  xiii.  p.  576 ;  Plut.  Cleom, 
33.)  There  was  another  Agathodea,  the  daughter 
of  a  man  named  Aristomenes,  who  was  by  birth 
an  Acamanian,  and  rose  to  great  power  in  Egypt. 
(Polyb.  L  c.)  [a  P.  M.] 

AGA'THOCLES  (^AyoSoKKHs),  a  Sidlian  of 
such  remarkable  ability  and  energy,  that  be  raised 
himself  from  the  station  of  a  potter  to  that  of  tyrant 
of  Syracnse  and  king  of  Sicily.  He  flourished  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  firarth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century,  b.  a,  so  that  the  period  of  his 
dominion  is  contemporary  with  that  of  the  second 
and  third  Samnite  wars,  during  which  time  his 
power  must  have  been  to  Rome  a  cause  of  painful 
interest;  yet  so  entire  is  the  loss  of  all  Roman 
history  of  that  epoch,  that  he  is  not  once  mentioned 
in  the  9th  and  10th  books  of  Livy,  though  we 
know  that  he  had  Samnites  and  Etruscans  in  his 
service,  that  assistance  was  asked  from  him  by  the 
Tarentines  (Strab.  vi  p.  280),  and  that  he  actually 
landed  in  Italy.  (See  Amold^s  Rome,^  c  xxxv.) 
The  events  of  his  life  are  detailed  by  Diodorus  and 
Justin.  Of  these  the  first  has  taken  his  account 
from  Timaeus  of  Tauromenium,  a  historian  whom 
Agathodes  banished  frx)m  Sicily,  and  whose  love 
for  censuring  others  was  so  great,  that  he  was  nick- 
named j^nb'maett9(&nlt-finder).  (Athen.  vL  p.  272.) 
His  natural  propensity  was  not  likely  to  be  softr 
ened  when  ne  was  describing  the  author  of  his 
exile ;  and  Diodorus  himself  does  not  hesitate  to 
accuse  him  of  having  calumniated  Agathodes  very 
grossly.  (Froffm.  lib.  xxi.)  Polybius  too  charges 
him  with  wilfrdly  perverting  the  truth  (xi.  15),  so 
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that  the  accouut  which  he  has  left  mast  be  receiyed 
with  much  suspicion.  Marvellous  stories  are  re- 
lated of  the  early  years  of  Agathocles.  Bom  at 
Thermae,  a  town  of  Sicily  subject  to  Carthage,  he 
is  said  to  have  been  exposed  when  an  in&nt,  by 
his  &ther,  Carcinus  of  Rhegium,  in  consequence  of 
a  succession  of  troublesome  dreams,  portending 
that  he  would  be  a  source  of  much  evil  to  Sicily. 
His  mother,  however,  secretly  preserved  his  life, 
and  at  seven  years  old  he  was  restored  to  his  fiir 
ther,  who  had  long  repented  of  his  conduct  to  the 
child.  By  him  he  was  taken  to  Syracuse  and 
brought  up  as  a  potter.  In  his  youth  he  led  a 
life  of  extravagance  and  debauchery,  but  was  re- 
markable for  strength  and  personal  beauty,  qualities 
which  recommended  him  to  Damas,  a  noble  Syra- 
cusan,  under  whose  auspices  he  was  made  fint  a 
soldier,  then  a  chiliarch,  and  afterwards  a  military 
tribune.  On  the  death  of  Damas,  he  married  his 
rich  widow,  and  so  became  one  of  the  wealthiest 
citizens  in  SyracuBe.  His  ambitioiu  schemes  then 
developed  themselves,  and  he  was  driven  into 
exile.  After  several  changes  of  fortune,  he  col* 
lected  an  army  which  overawed  both  the  Syracnsans 
and  Carthaginians,  and  was  restored  under  an  oath 
that  he  would  not  interfere  with  the  democracy, 
which  oath  he  kept  by  murdering  4000  and  banish- 
ing 6000  citizens.  He  was  immediately  declared 
sovereign  of  Syracuse,  under  the  title  of  Autocrator. 
But  Homilcar,  the  Carthaginian  general  in  Sicily, 
kept  the  field  successfidly  against  him,  after  the 
whole  of  Sicily,  which  was  not  under  the  dominion 
of  Carthage,  had  submitted  to  him.  In  the  battle 
of  Himera,  the  army  of  Agathocles  was  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  taid  immediately  after,  Syra- 
cuse itself  was  closely  besieged.  At  this  juncture, 
he  formed  the  bold  design  of  averting  the  ruin 
which  threatened  him,  by  carrying  the  war  into 
Africa.  To  obtain  money  for  this  purpose,  he  of- 
fered to  let  those  who  dreaded  the  miseries  of  a 
protracted  siege  depart  from  Syracuse,  and  then 
sent  a  body  of  armed  men  to  plunder  and  murder 
those  who  accepted  his  offer.  He  kept  his  design 
a  profound  secret,  eluded  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
which  was  blockading  the  harbour,  and  though 
closely  pursued  by  them  for  six  days  and  nights, 
landed  bis  men  in  safe^  on  the  shores  of  Africa. 
Advancing  then  into  the  midst  of  his  army,  arrayed 
in  a  splendid  robe,  and  with  a  crown  on  his  houly 
he  announced  that  he  had  vowed,  as  a  thank-ofier- 
ing  for  his  escape,  to  sacrifice  his  ships  to  Demeter 
and  the  Kora,  goddesses  of  Sicily.  Thereupon,  he 
burnt  them  all,  and  so  left  his  soldiers  no  nope  of 
safety  except  in  conquest 

His  successes  were  most  brilliant  and  i;^>id.  Of 
the  two  Suffetes  of  Cartilage,  the  one,  Bomilcar, 
aimed  at  the  tyranny,  and  opposed  the  invaders 
^dth  little  vigour ;  while  the  other,  Hanno,  fell  in 
battle.  He  constantly  defeated  the  troops  of  Cai^ 
thage,  and  had  almost  encamped  under  its  walls, 
when  the  detection  and  crucifiidon  of  Bomilcar  in- 
fused new  life  into  the  war.  Agathocles  too  was 
summoned  from  Africa  by  the  affiiirs  of  Sicily, 
where  the  Agrigentinei  had  suddenly  invited  their 
fellow-countrymen  to  shake  off  his  yoke,  and  left 
his  army  under  his  son  Archagathus,  who  was  un- 
able to  prevent  a  mutiny.  Agathocles  returned, 
but  was  defeated ;  and,  fearing  a  new  outbreak  on 
the  part  of  his  troops,  fled  from  his  camp  with 
Archagathus,  who,  however,  lost  his  way  and  was 
taken.    Agathocles  escaped;   but  in  revenge  for 
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this  desertion,  the  soldiers  murdered  his  sons,  aii4 
then  made  peace  with  Carthage.  New  tnmbles 
awaited  him  in  Sicily,  where  Deinocratea,  a  Syxa- 
cusan  exile,-  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  against 
him.  But  he  made  a  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians, 
defeated  the  exiles,  received  Deinociates  into  &- 
vour,  and  then  had  no  difficulty  in  reducing  the 
revolted  cities  of  Sicily,  of  which  iibnd  he  had 
some  time  before  assumed  the  title  of  kii^.  He 
afterwards  crossed  the  Ionian  sea,  and  defended 
Corcyra  against  Cassander.  (Diod.  xxL  J^^ragm.) 
He  plundered  the  Lipori  isles,  and  also  carried  ha 
anns  into  Italy,  in  order  to  attack  the  BmttiL 

But  his  designs  were  interrupted  by  severe  ill- 
ness accompanied  by  great  anxiety  oi  mind,  in 
consequence  of  family  distresses.  His  gnuxlsoa 
Archagathus  murdered  his  son  Agathocles,  for  the 
sake  of  succeeding  to  the  crown,  and  the  old  kbg 
feared  that  the  rest  of  his  fiunily  would  share  ha 
&te.  Accordingly,  he  resolved  to  a&ckd  his  wifr 
Texena  and  her  two  children  to  Egypt,  her  native 
country;  they  wept  at  the  thoughts  of  his  dybg 
thus  unoared  for  and  alone,  and  he  at  teeing  them 
depart  as  exiles  from  the  dominion  which  he  had 
won  for  thenu  They  left  him,  and  hia  death  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately.  For  this  touching  nar- 
raUve,  Timaeus  and  Diodorus  after  him  aubetitated 
a  monstrous  and  incredible  story  of  hia  being  poi- 
soned by  Maeno,  an  associate  of  Archagathiu. 
The  poison,  we  are  told,  was  concealed  in  the  qoill 
with  which  he  cleaned  hit  teeth,  and  reduced  him 
to  so  frightful  a  condition,  that  he  was  placed  oo 
the  fimeral  pile  and  burnt  while  yet  living,  being 
unable  to  give  any  signs  that  he  was  not  dewL 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Agathocles  waa  a  maa 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  plunge  into  any  ezoessn 
of  cruelty  and  treachery  to  fiorther  hia  own  pur- 
poses. He  persuaded  OpheUas,  king  of  Cyrene, 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  him  against  Carthage, 
and  then  murdered  him  at  a  banquet,  and  seized 
the  command  of  his  army.  He  invited  the  princi- 
pal Syracusans  to  a  festival,  plied  them  with  wine, 
mixed  finely  with  them,  discovered  their  secfet 
feelings,  and  killed  500  who  seemed  opposed  to  his 
views.  So  that  while  we  reject  the  fictions  of 
Timaeus,  we  caA  as  little  understand  the  staitemeot 
of  Polybius,  that  though  he  used  bloody  means  to 
acquire  his  power,  he  afterwards  became  most  mild 
and  gentle.  To  his  great  abilities  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Scipio  Africanus,  who  when  asked 
what  men  were  in  his  opinion  at  once  the  btJdest 
warriors  and  wisest  statesmen,  readied,  Agathoeks 
and  Dionysius.  (Polyb.  xv.  35.)  He  appeara  also 
to  have  possessed  remarkable  powers  of  wit  and 
repartee,  to  have  been  a  most  agreeable  oompaniott, 
and  to  have  lived  in  Syracuse  in  a  security  gene- 
rally unknown  to  the  Greek  tyrants,  unatt^dod 
in  public  by  guards,  and  trusting  entirely  cdther  to 
the  popularity  or  terror  of  his  name. 

As  to  the  chronology  of  his  life,  his  landing  m 
Africa  was  in  the  archonship  of  Hieromnemon  at 
Athens,  and  accompanied  by  an  edipae  of  the  ami, 
t.e.  Aug.  15,  B.  c  310.  (Clinton,  Fa$L  Htil) 
He  quitted  it  at  the  end  of  B.  c.  307,  died  b.  c  289, 
after  a  reign  of  28  years,  aged  72  according  to 
Diodorus,  Uiough  Lndan  (MoctcIk  10),  givea  his 
age  QS.  Wesseling  and  Clinton  prefer  the  state- 
ment of  Diodorus.  The  Italian  meroenaiies  whota 
Agathocles  left,  were  the  Mamertini  who  after  his 
death  seized  Messana,  and  occasioned  Uie  first 
Punic  war.  [G.  E.  L.  C.] 
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AGATHOCLES  C^ydkucXiif),  1.  The  Cv 
ther  of  Ljttinacliiu;,  was  a  ThewiUan  Peneet,  but 
obttined  the  fiiToor  of  Philip  through  flattery,  and 
was  laised  bj  him  to  high  rank.  (Theopompus, 
9f.  Atkem.  Ti  p.  259,  £,  &c. ;  Armn,  AnaL  vi. 

2.  The  son  of  Lysimachus  by  an  Odrysian 
wooan,  whom  Polyaenns  (tL  12)  calls  Macris. 
Agathodes  waa  sent  by  his  btlier  against  the 
O^ae,  about  b.  c  292,  but  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner.  He  waa  kindly  treated  by  Dromichaetis, 
die  king  of  the  Oetae,  and  sent  back  to  his  &ther 
with  presents ;  but  Lysimachus,  notwithstanding, 
Bsidied  against  the  Oetae,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
hifliseJt  He  too  waa  also  released  by  Dromichae- 
tis,  who  receired  in  consequence  the  daughter  of 
LjMBiachus  in  marriage.  According  to  some  au- 
tliocs  it  was  only  A^ithodes,  and  according  to 
others  only  Lysimachus,  who  was  taken  prisoner. 
(Died.  Etc  xH  p.  559,  ed.  Wess. ;  Pans.  L  9. 
i  7  ;  Strah.  rii.  pp.  302, 305  ;  PluU  Demttr,  c  39, 
de  «r.  num.  rind,  p.  555,  d.)  In  B.  c.  287,  Aga- 
tkodes  waa  sent  by  his  &ther  against  Demetrius 
Potisicetes,  who  had  marched  into  Asia  to  de- 
pHTs  Lysimachus  of  Lydia  and  Caria.  In  this 
cxpeditkn  he  waa  successful;  he  defeated  Lysi- 
■adias  and  droTe  him  out  of  his  &ther*8  pro- 
Tioees.  (Pint  Demeir.  c  46.)  Agathocles  was 
i«ttaed  to  be  the  successor  of  Lysimachus,  and 
was  popular  among  his  subjects;  but  his  step- 
■Mher,  Arsinoe,  prejudiced  the  mind  of  his  £sther 
sfuma  him ;  and  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
pasen  him,  Lynmacbns  cast  him  into  prison, 
where  he  waa  murdered  (b.  c.  284)  by  Ptolemaeus 
Coaanas,  who  was  a  fugitive  at  the  court  of  Lysi- 
■schas.  His  widow  Lysandra  fled  with  his  chil- 
drea,  and  Alexander,  his  brother,  to  Seleucus  in 
who  made  war  upon  Lysimachus  in  conse- 
(Memnon,  op.  Fkot.  Cod.  124,  pp.  225, 
226,  ed.  Bekker;   Fans.  L  10;  Justin,  xrii.  1.) 

AGATHOCLES  {'AyadoK\iis),  a  Greek  histo- 
raa,  who  wrote  the  history  of  Cyxicus  (wf/>l 
K»{tKsw).  He  is  called  by  Athenaeus  both  a 
fi^ksuan  (L  p.  30,  a.  ix.  p.  375,  a)  and  a  Cyzi- 
(xiv.  p.  649,  f.)  He  may  originaDy  have 
from  Babylon,  and  have  settled  at  Cyzicus. 
The  fint  and  third  books  are  referred  to  by  Athe- 
BMis.  (ix.  p.  375,  f,  xiL  p.  515,  a.)  The  time  at 
vhich  Agauiodes  lived  is  unknown,  and  his  work 
is  new  lost ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  extensively 
Rad  in  antiqaity,  as  it  is  refiened  to  by  Cicero  {de 
pit.  1 24),  Pliny  {Hist  NaL  £lenchus  of  books 
ir.  T.  vi),  and  other  ancient  writers.  Agathocles 
siso  spoke  of  the  origin  of  Rome.  (Festus,  t,  v. 
Bamam;  Solinna,  PUyL  1.)  The  scholiast  on 
ApuBnaius  (iv.  761)  cites  Memoirs  (ihro/un^^utra) 
by  aa  Agatbodea,  who  is  usually  supposed  to  be 
the  waut  as  the  above-mentioned  one.  (Compare 
SchfiL  odUa.  Theog.  485 ;  Steph.  Byx. «.  v.  B^otf uror; 
BfmaL  M,  «. «.  Akni.) 

are  sereral  other  writers  of  the  same 
1.  Agathodea  of  Atrax,  who  wrote  a  work 
«« jkUw  (dXMtrruca,  Snidas,  $. «.  KucUiot).  2.  Of 
Qmsi  who  wrote  a  work  on  agriculture.  (Varro 
sadCsfauD.4isi2s/2M^Ll;  Plm. ^. AT. xxii. 44.) 
^  Of  Miletwa,  wrho  wrote  a  work  on  rivers.  (Pint 
A  ^abr.  p.  1163,  c.)  4.  Of  Samos,  who  wrote  a 
awk  ea  the  constitution  of  Pessinns.  (Plut.  Ibid, 
^  1159,  a.) 

AGATHOCLES,  Ivother  of  Agathoclea.  [Aoa- 
nocLSA.] 
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AOATHODAEMON  ('A7a0o8a{^u#>'or*A7a«ar 
5<^5),  the  **  Good  God,"  a  divinity  in  honour  of 
whom  the  Greeks  drank  a  cup  of  unmixed  wine  at 
the  end  of  every  repast.  A  temple  dedicated  to 
him  was  situated  on  the  road  from  Megalopolis  to 
Maenalus  in  Arcadia.  Pausanias  (viii.  36.  §  3) 
conjectures  that  the  name  is  a  mere  epithet  of  Zeus. 
(Comp.  Lobeck,  ad  Phrynick  p.  603.)     [L.  S.] 

AOATHODAEMON  {;Ayado6cd/i»y),  a  native 
of  Alexandria.  All  that  is  known  of  him  is,  that 
he  was  the  designer  of  some  maps  to  accompany 
Ptolemy*s  Geography.  Copies  of  these  maps  are 
found  appended  to  several  MSS.  of  Ptolemy.  One 
of  these  is  at  Vienna,  another  at  Venice.  At  the 
end  of  each  of  these  MSS.  is  the  following  notice : 
*Zk  t£p  KAovSiov  llToKtficdov  TtvfypcupiKHv  fit- 
fxW  Sierv  n)y  olKOVfUniM  wcuraif  'AyoBoSaifiup 
*AAc(ay8pfdr  iwrr^wr*  (Agath.  of  Alexandria 
delineated  the  whole  inhabited  world  according  to 
the  eight  books  on  Geography  of  CI.  Ptolemeaus). 
The  Vienna  MS.  of  Ptolemy  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  extant  The  maps  attached  to  it,  27  in 
number,  comprising  1  general  map,  10  maps  of 
Europe,  4  of  Africa,  and  12  of  Asia,  are  coloured, 
the  water  being  green,  the  mountains  red  or  dark 
yellow,  and  the  land  white.  The  climates,  paral- 
lels, and  the  hours  of  the  longest  day,  are  marked 
on  the  East  margin  of  the  maps,  and  the  meridians 
on  the  North  and  South.  We  have  no  evidence 
as  to  when  Agathodaemon  lived,  as  the  only  notice 
preserved  respecting  him  is  that  quoted  above. 
There  was  a  grammarian  of  the  same  name,  to 
whom  some  extant  letters  of  Isidore  of  Pelusium 
are  addressed.  Some  have  thought  him  to  be  the 
Agathodaemon  in  question.  Heeren,  however, 
considers  the  deUneator  of  the  maps  to  have  been 
a  contemporary  of  Ptolemy,  who  (viii.  1,  2)  men- 
tions certain  maps  or  tables  (wivoKts)^  which  agree 
in  number  and  arrangement  with  those  of  Aga- 
thodaemon in  the  MSS. 

Various  errors  having  in  the  course  of  time  crept 
into  the  copies  of  the  maps  of  Agathodaemon, 
Nicolaus  Donis,  a  Benedictine  monk,  who  flou- 
rished about  A.  o.  1470,  restored  and  corrected 
them,  substituting  Latin  for  Greek  names.  His 
maps  are  appended  to  the  Ebnerian  MS.  of 
Ptolemy.  They  are  the  same  in  number  and 
nearly  the  same  in  order  with  those  of  Agatho- 
daemon. (Heeren,  CommaUatio  de  Fontibua  Geo- 
graph.  PtoUmaei  Tabuiarumque  iis  antiazarum ; 
Raidel,  CommerUatio  criiico-liieraria  de  Ct.  Piolemaei 
Oeoffraphia  ^jumjue  codicibtu^  p.  7.)      [C.  P.  M.] 

A'GATHON  i^Aydemv\  the  son  of  the  Mace- 
donian PhUotas,  and  the  brother  of  Parmenion 
and  Asander,  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  Antigonus 
in  B.  c  313,  by  his  brother  Asander,  who  was 
satrap  of  Caria,  but  was  taken  back  again  by 
Asander  in  a  few  days.  (Diod.  xix.  75.)  Agathon 
had  a  son,  named  Asander.  who  is  mentioned  in  a 
Greek  inscription.    (Bockh,  Cvrp.  Inser,  105.) 

A'GATHON  {*Ayd0w)^  an  Athenian  tragic 
poet,  was  bom  about  b.  c.  447,  and  sprung  from  a 
rich  and  respectable  fiunily.  Ho  was  consequently 
contemporary  with  Socrates  and  Aldbiodes  and 
the  other  distinguished  characters  of  their  age, 
with  many  of  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimate 
acquaintance.  Amongst  these  was  his  fnend 
Euripides.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  handsome- 
ness of  his  person  and  his  various  accomplishments. 
(Plat  Protag,  p.  156,  b.)  He  gained  his  flrst 
victory  at  the  Lenaean  festival  in  u.  c.  416,  when 
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he  was  a  litUe  above  thirty  yean  of  age :  in  honour 
of  which  Plato  represents  the  Symposium,  or  ban- 
quet, to  have  been  given,  which  he  has  made  the 
occasion  of  his  dialogue  so  called.  The  scene  is 
laid  at  Agathon^s  house,  and  amongst  the  interlo- 
cutors are,  ApoUodorus,  Socrates,  Aristophanes, 
Diotima,  and  Alcibiades.  Plato  was  then  fourteen 
^ears  of  age,  and  a  spectator  at  the  tragic  contest, 
in  which  Asathon  was  victorious.  (Athen.  v.  p. 
217,  a.)  When  Agathon  was  about  forty  years  of 
age  (b.  c.  407),  he  visited  the  court  of  Archelaus, 
the  king  of  Macedonia  (Aelian,  F.  H,  xiii.  4), 
where  his  old  friend  Euripides  was  also  a  guest  at 
the  same  time.  From  the  expression  in  the  RoMoe 
(83),  that  he  was  gone  h  fuucaptnf  tvtaxi€af^  nothing 
certain  can  be  determined  as  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  phrase  admits  of  two  meanings,  either 
that  he  was  then  residing  at  the  court  of  .^helaus, 
or  that  he  was  dead.  The  former,  however,  is  the 
more  probable  interpretation.  (Clinton,  Fcut  HelL 
vol.  ii.  p.  xxxii)  He  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  died  about  a  c.  400,  at  the  age  of  forty* 
seven.  (Bode,  Gesduchte  der  dram,  Dicktkunsl,  i. 
p.  553.)  The  poetic  merits  of  Agathon  were  con- 
siderable, but  his  compositions  were  more  remark- 
able for  elegance  and  flowery  ornaments  than  force, 
vigour,  or  sublimity.  They  abounded  in  anti- 
thesis and  metaphor,  **  with  cheeriul  thoughts  and 
kindly  images,**  (Aelian,  V,  H.  xiv.  13,)  and  he 
is  said  to  have  imitated  in  verse  the  prose  of  Oor- 
gias  the  philosopher.  The  language  which  Plato 
puts  into  his  mouth  in  the  Symposium,  is  of  the 
same  character,  full  of  harmonious  words  and  softly 
flowing  periods :  an  kKaiov  ^wfia  difro^yijr)  piomos. 
The  style  of  his  verses,  and  especially  of  his  lyricfd 
compositions,  is  represented  by  Aristophanes  in  his 
Thesmophoriazusae  (191)  as  aliected  and  effemi- 
nate, corresponding  with  his  personal  appearance 
and  manner.  In  that  play  (acted  a  c.  409),  where 
he  appears  as  the  friend  of  Euripides,  he  is  ridiculed 
for  his  effeminacy,  both  in  manners  and  actions, 
being  brought  on  the  stage  in  female  dress.  In 
the  Ranae,  acted  five  years  afterwards,  Aristophanes 
speaks  highly  of  him  as  a  poet  and  a  man,  calling 
him  an  iiyoB^i  iroitrn);  kolL  wodtwds  r<HS  <f>(\ois, 
'  In  the  Thesmophoriazusae  (29)  also,  he  calls  him 
*A7((9«#y  6  icAcivor.  In  some  respects,  Agathon 
was  instrumental  in  causing  the  decline  of  tragedy 
at  Athens.  He  was  the  first  tragic  poet,  according 
to  Aristotle  (PoeT.  18.  §  22),  who  commenced  the 
practice  of  inserting  choruses  between  the  acts,  the 
subject-matter  of  which  was  unconnected  with  the 
story  of  the  drama,  and  which  were  therefore 
called  ifi^6\tfjM,  or  intercalary,  as  being  merely 
lyrical  or  musical  interludes.  The  same  critic 
{Poet.  18.  §  17)  also  blames  him  for  selecting  too 
extensive  subjects  for  his  tragedies.  Agathon  also 
wrote  pieces,  the  story  and  characters  of  which 
were  the  creations  of  pure  fiction.  One  of  these 
was  called  the  "Flower"  f  A>^o$,  Arist  Poet.  9. 
§  7) ;  its  subject-matter  was  neither  mythical  nor 
historical,  and  therefore  probably  ''neither  seriously 
affecting,  nor  terrible.'**  (Schlegel,  Dram.  lAL  i. 
p.  189.)  We  cannot  but  regret  the  loss  of  this 
work,  which  must  have  been  amusing  and  original. 
The  titles  of  four  only  of  his  tragedies  are  known 
with  certainty :  they  are,  the  Thyestes,  the  Tele- 
phus,  the  Aerope,  and  the  Alcmaeon.  A  fifth, 
which  is  ascribed  to  him,  is  of  doubtful  authority. 
It  is  probable  that  Aristophanes  has  given  us 
extracts  from  some  of  Agathon*s    plays  in   the 
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Thesmophoriazusae,  v.  100-1 30.  The  opinion  that 
Agathon  also  wrote  comedies,  or  ^t  there  was  a 
comic  writer  of  this  name,  has  been  refuted  by 
Bentley,  in  his  Dissertation  upon  the  Epistles^ 
Euripides,  p.  417.  (Ritschl,  Onnttumtaiio  de  A^ 
ihonis  vita^  Arte  et  Tragoediarum  rdiqmis^  Ualoe, 
1829,  8vo.)  [R.  W.j 

A'OATHON  {^^ydBo^v\  of  Samoa,  who  wrote 
a  work  upon  Scythia  and  another  upon  Riven. 
(Plut.  de  Fluv.  p.  1156,  e.  1159,  a;  Stobaeus, 
Serm.  tit  100.  10,  ed.  Gaisford.) 

AG'ATHON  {;KyiBi»p)y  at  first  Reader,  after^ 
wards  Librarian,  at  Constantinople.  In  ▲.  x>.  680, 
during  his  Readership,  he  was  Notary  or  Re- 
porter at  the  6th  General  Council,  which  con- 
demned the  Monothelite  heresy.  He  sent  ct^ks 
of  the  acts,  written  by  himself  to  the  five  Patri- 
archates. He  wrote,  a.  n.  712,  a  short  treatise, 
still  extant  in  Greek,  on  the  attempts  of  Philip* 
picus  Bardanes  (711 — 713)  to  revive  the  Mono- 
thelite error,  CondUorum  Nova  CoUedio  a  Mqmmj 
vol.  xii.  p.  189.  [A.  J.  C] 

AGATHO'STHENES  {^\yoBo(T9i^i\  a  Greek 
historian  or  philosopher  of  uncertain  date,  who  is 
referred  to  by  Tzetzes  (ad  Lyoopkr.  704,  1021. 
CAU.  viL  645)  as  his  authority  in  matters  ccmnect- 
ed  with  geography.  There  is  mention  of  a  woA 
of  Agatbosthenes  called  "  Asiatica  Carmina** 
(Germanicus,  m  Aral,  Phaen.  24),  where  Gale 
{Notae  in  PariAen.  p.  125,  &c.)  wished  to  read 
the  name  Aglaosthenes ;  for  Aglaosthenes  or  Agi(»- 
thenes,  who  is  by  some  considered  to  be  the  same 
as  Agatbosthenes,  wrote  a  work  on  the  history 
of  Naxos,  of  which  nothing  is  extant,  bnt  which 
was  much  used  by  ancient  writers.  (Hygin.  Poet 
Astr.  ii.  16  ;  Eratosth.  Catast.  ii.  27 ;  Pollux,  ix. 
83 ;  Athen.  iu.  p.  78 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  22.)  [L.  aj 

AG ATHO'T  Y CH US  ('AToaikwxoj),  an  ancient 
veterinary  surgeon,  whose  date  and  history  are  un- 
known, but  who  probably  lived  in  the  foorth  or 
fifth  century  after  Christ.  Some  fragments  of  his 
writings  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  works 
on  this  subject  first  published  in  a  Latin  tnnslatkHi 
by  Jo.  Ruellius,  Velerinariae  Medicmae  &ttri  duo^ 
Paris.  1530,  foL,  and  afterwards  in  Greek  by 
Grynaeus,  Basil.  1537,  4to.  [W.  A.  G.] 

AGATHYLLUS  {^Ky^BvhMt),  of  Arcadia, 
a  Greek  elegiac  poet,  who  is  quoted  by  Dionysios 
in  reference  to  the  history  of  Aeneas  and  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome.  Some  of  his  verses  are  ptreaerved 
by  Dionysius.    (i  49,  72.) 

AGATHYRNUS  {;Ky6Bvfm>s),  a  son  of 
Aeolus,  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Agathymum 
in  Sicily.    (Died.  v.  8.)  [U  S.J 

AG  A' VE  (*A7ai;i$).  1 .  A  daughter  of  Cadmos, 
and  wife  of  the  Spartan  Echion,  by  whom  she 
became  the  mother  of  Pentheus,  who  succeeded  his 
grand&ther  Cadmus  as  king  of  Thebes.  Agave 
was  the  sister  of  Autonoe,  Ino,  and  Semele  (Ajxd- 
lod.  iii.  4.  §  2),  and  when  Semele,  during  hxs 
pregnancy  with  Dionysus,  was  destroyed  by  the 
sight  of  the  splendour  of  2^us,  her  sisters  q»%*d 
the  report  that  she  had  only  endeavoured  to  om- 
ceal  her  guilt,  by  pretending  that  Zeus  was  the 
fiither  of  her  child,  and  that  her  destruction  was  a 
just  punishment  for  her  £slsehood.  This  calmnny 
was  afterwards  most  severely  avenged  upon  Agave. 
For,  after  Dionysus,  the  son  of  Semele,  had  tra- 
versed the  world,  he  came  to  Thebes  and  compelled 
the  women  to  celebrate  his  Dionysiac  feativals  on 
mount  Cithaerou.      Pentheus  wishing  to  prevent 
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oritap  time  riotous  proceedingB,  went  himself  to 

BooDt  Chhaenm,  but  was  torn  to  pieces  there  by 

\k  ovn  mother  AgaTe,  who  in  her  frenxy  believ^ 

iim  to  be  a  wild  beast    ( Apollod.  iiu  5.  §  2 ;  Or. 

Mtt  iii  723 ;  comp.  Pbnthsus.)    Hyginos  {Fab, 

240,  254)  makes  Agave,  after  this  deed,  go  to 

IQjm  and  marry  king  Lycotherses,  whom  how- 

crer  she  afterwards  killed  in   order  to  gain  his 

kiq^ion  for  her  father  Cadmus.    This  accoont  is 

mamfesdj  tiaiu]daoed  by  Hyginoa,  and  must  have 

UoBged  to  an  earlier  part  of  the  story  of  Agave. 

1   [NiRMDAa,]  [L.S.] 

A6D1STIS  (;Ay9iaTu)y  a  mythical  being  con- 

aected  with  the  Phrygian  worship  of  Attes  or 

htj%.    Paaaanias  (viL  17.  §  5}  relates  the  foUow- 

i^  itoiy  aboat  Agdistis.     On  one  occasion  Zeus 

BBTittii]^  begot  by  the   Earth   a  superhuman 

beuf  which  was  at  once  man  and  woman,  and 

wa  oiled  Agdistis.     The  gods  dreaded  it  and 

wnanwed  it,  and  from  its  severed  cuSoia  there 

grew  op  an  almond-tree.     Once  when  the  daughter 

oftlieriTer-god  Sangarius  wns  gathering  the  fruit 

of  this  tiee,  she  put  wome  almonds  into  her  bosom ; 

hot  here  the  ahnonds  disappeared,  and  she  became 

t^  BMCher  of  Attes,  who  was  of  such  extraordinary 

hmtj,  Utat  when  he  had  grown  up  Agdistis  fell 

B  lore  with  him.    His  relatives,  ho  we  ver,  destined 

has  to  beeone  the  husband  of  the  daughter  of  the 

^  of  Pessmns,  whither  he  went  accordingly. 

^  at  the  moment  when  the  hymeneal  song  had 

<Menced,  Agdistis  appeared,    and  Attes  was 

KiKd  by  a  fit  of  madness,  in  which  he  unmanned 

^self ;  the  king  who  had  given  him  his  daugh- 

fer  did  the  same.     Agdistis  now  repented  her 

deed,  sad  obtained  from  Zeus  the  promise  that  the 

Uj  of  Attes  should  not  become  decomposed  or 

^appear.    This  is,  says  Pausanias,  the  most  po- 

paltt  accoont  of  an  otherwise  mysterious  a&ir, 

vhich  u  probably  part  of  a  symbolical  worship  of 

^  cRsttre  powers  of  nature.     A  hill  of  the  name 

rfAgdktis  in  Phrygia,  at  the  foot  of  which  Attes 

*3t  bdieved  to  be  buried,  is  mentioned  by  Pauaar 

^   (i  4.  §  5.)     According  to  Hesychius  («.  r.) 

»d  Stabo  (xii  p.  567;  comp.  x.  p.  469),  Agdistis 

b  the  mmt  as  Cybele,  who  was  worshipped  at  Pes- 

B&SA  vdet  that  name.     A  story  somewhat  difier- 

w  ii  firen  by  Amobius.    {Adv,  Gent.  ix.  5.  §  4 ; 

imp,  Mmut  Felix,  21.)  [L.  S.] 

ACrLADAS  fAYcArfJoj),  a  naUve  of  Aigos 
i^'MML  vi.  8. 1  4,  TiL  24.  §  2,  x.  10.  §  3),  pre- 
SBffiently  distinguished  as  a  statuary.  His  £une 
I  exthaaced  by  his  having  been  the  instructor  of 
|tt  thice  great  masters,  Phidiai  (Suidas,  s.  f . ; 
^  ad  Andopk.  Bam.  504  ;  Tzetzes,  Chiiiad. 
ri  IS4,  viii  191 — for  the  names  *EAc(8ou  and 
roiSw  axe  unquestionably  merely  corruptions  of 
^7**^So«,  as  was  first  observed  by  Meursius,  with 
ritoiB  Wiaekelniann,  Thiersch,  and  Milller  agree), 
l!yrw,and  Polydetua.  (Plin.  H.  N,  xxxiv.  8,  s. 
'^•)  The  detennination  of  the  period  when 
^^adas  flourished,  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal 
'  daeaaiHii,  owing  to  the  apparently  contradictory 
^B^aeats  in  the  writers  who  mention  the  name. 
^»ias(vL  10.  §  2)  teUs  us  that  Ageladas cast  a 
^c  <3f  Cleosthenes  (who  gained  a  victory  in  the 
mm-nee  in  the  66th  Olympiad)  virith  the 
^■nct  hones,  and  cfaarioteery  which  was  set  up  at 
*T*^  There  were  also  at  Olympia  statues  by 
>■  cf  TlBasithens  of  Delphi  and  Anochus  of  Ta- 
*^3BL  Now  Timasitheus  was  put  to  death  by  the 
It^ffriaaa,  for  his  participation  in  the  attempt  of 
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Isagoras  in  OL  Ixviii.  2  (&  c.  507);  and  Anochus 
(as  we  learn  from  Ensebius)  was  a  victor  in  the 
games  of  the  65th  OL  So  mr  everything  is  clear; 
and  if  we  suppose  Ageladas  to  have  been  bom 
about  B.  c.  540,  he  may  verr  well  have  been  the 
insductor  of  Phidias.  On  the  other  hand  Pliny 
(/.  c)  says  that  Ageladas,  with  Polycletus,  Phrad- 
mon,  and  Myron,  flourished  in  the  87th  OL  This 
agrees  with  the  statement  of  the  scholiast  on 
Aristophanes,  that  at  Melite  there  was  a  statue  of 
'HpoKkfis  d\f^i$caKos,  the  work  of  Ageladas  the 
Aigive,  which  was  set  up  during  the  great  pesti- 
lence.  (OL  Ixxxvii  3.  4.)  To  these  authorities 
must  be  added  a  passage  of  Pausanias  (iv.  33.  §  3), 
where  he  speaks  of  a  statue  of  Zeus  made  by 
Ageladas  for  the  Messenians  of  Naupactus.  This 
must  have  been  after  the  year  a  c.  455,  when  the 
Messenians  were  allowed  by  the  Athenians  to 
settle  at  Naupactus.  In  order  to  reconcile  these 
conflicting  statements,  some  suppose  that  Pliny^s 
date  is  wrong,  and  that  the  statue  of  Hercules 
had  been  made  by  Ageladas  long  before  it  was  set 
up  at  Melite :  others  (as  Meyer  and  Siebelis)  that 
Pliny^s  date  is  correct,  but  that  Ageladas  did  not 
make  the  statues  of  the  Olympic  victors  mentioned 
by  Pausanias  till  many  years  after  their  victories  ; 
which  in  the  case  of  three  persons,  the  dates  of 
whose  victories  are  so  nearly  the  same,  would  be 
a  very  extraordinary  coincidence.  The  most  pro- 
bable solution  of  the  difficulty  is  that  of  Thiersch, 
who  thinks  that  there  were  two  artists  of  this 
name ;  one  an  Aigive,  the  instructor  of  Phidias,  bom 
about  B.  c.  540,  the  other  a  native  of  Sicyon,  who 
flourished  at  the  date  assigned  by  Pliny,  and  was 
confounded  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  with 
his  more  illustrious  namesake  of  Argos.  Thiersch 
supportir  this  hypothesis  by  an  able  criticism  on  a 
passage  of  Pausanias.  (v.  24.  §  1.)  Sillig  assumes 
that  there  were  two  artists  of  the  name  of  Ageladas, 
but  both  Argives.  Ageladas  the  Aigive  executed 
one  of  a  group  of  three  Muses,  representing  re- 
spectively the  presiding  geniuses  of  the  diatonic, 
chromatic  and  enharmonic  styles  of  Greek  music 
Canachus  and  Aristodes  of  Sicyon  made  the  other 
two.  (Antipater,  AniA,  Pal.  Plan,  220;  Thiersch, 
Epoch,  d,  bild,  Kund,  pp.  158—164.)  [C.  P.  M.] 
AGELA'US  {*Ay4\ouis),  1.  A  son  of  Hera- 
cles and  Omphale,  and  the  founder  of  the  house  of 
Croesus.  (Apollod.  iL  7.  §  8.)  Herodotus  (L  7) 
derives  the  £unily  of  Croesus  from  one  Alcaeus, 
and  Diodorus  (iv.  31 )  from  one  Cleolaus,  while  he 
calls  the  son  of  Heracles  and  Omphale  Lamus,  and 
others  Laomedes.  (Anton.  Lib.  2 ;  Palaephat.  de 
Incrtd.  45.) 

2.  A  son  of  Damastor,  and  one  of  the  suitors  of 
Penelope.  (Hom.  Od.  xx.  321.)  In  the  struggle  of 
Odysseus  with  the  suitors,  and  after  many  of  them 
had  fidlen,  Agelaus  encouraged  and  headed  those 
who  survived  (xxiL  131,  241),  until  at  last  he  too 
was  stmck  dead  by  Odysseus  with  a  javelin. 
(xxiL  293.) 

3.  A  slave  of  Priam,  who  exposed  the  infimt 
Paris  on  mount  Ida,  in  consequence  of  a  dream  of 
his  mother.  When,  after  the  lapse  of  five  days, 
the  riave  found  the  infrmt  still  alive  and  suckled 
by  a  bear,  he  took  him  to  his  own  house  and 
brought  him  up.  (Apollod.  iiL  12.  §  4 ;  compare 
Paris.) 

There  are  several  other  m3rthical  personages  of 
the  name  of  Agelaus,  concerning  whom  no  particu- 
hirs  are  known.    (Apollod.  ii  8.  §  5 ;  Antonin. 
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Lib.  2 ;  Horn.  //.  tuu  257,  xL  302  ;  Pans.  Tiii. 
85.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

AQELA'US  CAt^Xoos),  of  Nanpactus,  was  a 
leading  man  in  the  Aetolian  state  at  the  time  of 
the  Achaean  league.  He  is  first  mentioned  in 
B.  c.  221,  when  he  negociated  the  alliance  between 
the  Illyrian  chief  Scerdilaidas  and  the  Aetolians. 
It  was  through  his  persuasive  speech  that  Philip 
of  Macedonia  and  his  allies  were  induced  to  make 
peace  with  the  Aetolians  (b.  c  218),  and  he  was 
elected  general  of  the  latter  in  the  following  year, 
though  his  conduct  in  recommending  peace  was 
soon  afterwards  blamed  by  his  fickle  countrymen. 
(Polyb.iv.  16,T.  103— 107.) 

AGELEIA  or  AGELE'lS  C^y^Ktla  or  'A-y*- 

.  Xtfis),  a  surname  of  Athena,  by  which  she  is  design 

nated  as  the  leader  or  protectress  of  the  people. 

(Horn.   //.    iv.  128,    t.  765,   vi.  269,   xv.  213, 

Od,  iiL  378,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

AGE'LLIUS.    [A.  Gkllius.] 

AGE'NOR  CATifwp).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Libya,  king  of  Phoenicia,  and  twin-brother  of 
Belus.  (Apollod,  ii.  1.  §  4.)  He  married  Tele- 
phassa,  by  whom  he  became  the  &ther  of  Cadmus, 
Phoenix,  Cylix,  Thasus,  Phineus,  and  according 
/  to  some  of  Europa  also.  (SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Phoen. 
5;  Hygin.  Fab,  178;  Pans.  v.  25.  §  7;  Schol. 
ad  ApolloH.  Mod.  ii.  178,  iiL  1185.)  After  his 
daughter  Europa  had  been  carried  off  by  Zeus, 
Agcnor  sent  out  his  sons  in  search  of  her,  and  en- 
joined them  not  to  return  without  their  sister.  As 
Europa  was  not  to  be  foirnd,  none  of  them  re- 
tumcKl,  and  all  settled  in  foreign  countries.  (Apol- 
lod. iii.  1.  §  1  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  178.)  Vii^  (Aen, 
i.  338)  calls  Carthage  the  city  of  A^nor,  by  which 
he  alludes  to  the  descent  of  Dido  from  Agenor. 
Buttmann  {Mytholog.  L  p.  232,  &c)  points  out 
that  the  genuine  Phoenician  name  of  Agenor  was 
Chnas,  which  is  the  same  as  Canaan,  and  upon 
these  fiicts  he  builds  the  hypothesis  that  Agenor 
or  Chnas  is  the  same  as  the  Canaan  in  the  kHsoks 
of  Moses. 

2.  A  son  of  Jasus,  and  father  of  Argus  Pcmoptes, 
king  of  Argos.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  2.)  Hellanicus 
{Fragnu  p.  47,  ed.  Sturz.)  states  that  Agenor  was 
a  son  of  Phoroneus,  and  brother  of  Jasus  and  Pe- 
lasgus,  and  that  after  their  &ther*s  death,  the  two 
elder  brothers  divided  his  dominions  between 
themselves  in  such  a  manner,  that  Pelasgus  re- 
ceived the  country  about  the  river  Erasinus,  and 
built  Larissa,  and  Jasus  the  country  about  Elis. 
After  the  death  of  these  two,  Agenor,  the  young- 
est, invaded  their  dominions,  and  tlius  became  king 
of  Argos. 

8.  The  son  and  successor  of  Triopas,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Argos.  He  belonged  to  the  house  of 
Phoroneus,  and  was  fiither  of  Crotopus.  (Pans, 
ii.  16.  §  1 ;  Hygin.  Fab,  145.) 

4.  A  son  of  Pleuron  and  Xanthippe,  and  grand- 
son of  Aetolus.  Epicaste,  the  daughter  of  Caly- 
don,  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Portlmon  and 
Bemonice.  (Apollod.  L  7.  §  7.)  According  to 
Pausanias  (iiL  13.  §  5),  Thestius,  the  fiither  of 
Leda,  is  likewise  a  son  of  this  Agenor. 

5.  A  son  of  Phegeus,  king  of  Psophis,  in  Arcar 
dia.  He  was  brother  of  Pronous  and  Arsinoe, 
who  was  married  to  Alcmaeon,  but  was  abandoned 
by  him.  When  Alcmaeon  wanted  to  give  the 
celebrated  necklace  and  peplus  of  Harmonia  to  his 
second  wife  Calirrhoe,  the  daughter  of  Achelous, 
he  was  shun  by  Agenor  and  Pronous  at  the  insti- 
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gation  of  Phegeus.  But  when  the  two  brotiien 
came  to  Delphi,  where  they  intended  to  dedicate 
the  necklace  and  peplus,  they  were  killed  by  Am- 
photems  and  Acaman,  the  sons  of  Alcmaeon  and 
Calirrhoe.  (Apollod.  iiL  7.  §  5.)  Pausanias  (viii. 
24.  §  4),  who  relates  the  same  story,  calla  the  chil- 
dren of  Phegeus,  Temenus,  Axion,  and  A^e- 
siboea. 

6.  A  son  of  the  Trojan  Antenor  and  Theano, 
the  priestess  of  Athena.  (Horn.  IL  xL  59,  vi 
297.)  He  appears  in  the  Iliad  as  one  of  tiie 
bravest  among  the  Trojans,  and  is  one  of  their 
leaders  in  the  attack  upon  the  fortifications  of  the 
Greeks,  (iv.  467,  xii.  93,  xiv.  425.)  He  eva> 
ventures  to  fight  with  Achilles,  who  it  wounded 
by  him.  (xxL*570,  &c.)  Apollo  lescned  him  in 
a  cloud  from  the  anger  of  Achilles,  and  then  at- 
sumed  himself  the  appearance  of  Agenor,  by  which 
means  he  drew  Achilla  away  from  the  walls  <^ 
Troy,  and  afibrded  to  the  fugitive  Trojana  a  safe 
retreat  to  the  city.  (xxi.  in  fine.)  AiscoidiDg  to 
Pausanias  (x.  27.  §  l)  Agenor  was  slain  by  Neo- 
ptolemus,  and  was-  represented  by  Polygnotos  in 
the  great  painting  in  the  Lesche  of  DelphU 

Some  other  mythical  personages  of  this  imme 
occur  in  the  following  passages :  ApoUod.  ii.  I.  §  a, 
iiL  5.  §  6  ;  Hygin.  Fab,  145.  [L.  S.] 

•AGENO'RIDES  (*A7T^op(8i|f),  a  patron jmic 
of  Agenor,  designating  a  descendant  of  an  Ageoort 
such  as  Cadmus  (Ov.  Met.  iiL  8,  81,  90;  iv. 
563),  Phineus  (Val.  Flaoc  iv.  582),  and  Perseoa. 
(Ov.  Afctiv.  771.)  [L.S.] 

AGE'POLIS  ('A7^iroAxf),  of  Rhodes,  was  seat 
by  his  countrymen  as  ambassador  to  the  consul  Q. 
Marcius  PhiUppus,  b.  c.  169,  in  the  war  with 
Perseus,  and  had  an  interview  with  him  near 
Heraceleum  in  Macedonia.  In  the  following  yeac, 
B.  c  168,  he  went  as  ambassador  to  Rome  to 
deprecate  the  anger  of  the  Romans.  (Polyh 
xxviiL  14,  15,  xxix.  4,  7;  Li  v.  xlv.  3.) 

AGESANDER  or  AGESILA'US  (Vi7i^ow«pw 
or  *Kywi\aos\  from  (fyco'  and  iyfip  or  Kau&s^  a  sur- 
name of  Pluto  or  Hades,  describing  him  as  die  god 
who  carries  away  all  men.  (Callim.  Hymn,  w  Pai- 
tad,  1 30,  vrith  Spanheim^s  note ;  Hesycfa.  s.  r.  ; 
AeschyL  ap.  Athm,  iiL  p.  99.)  Nicander  (ap, 
Aihen.  xv.  p.  684)  uses  the  form  Hy^alXaos,  [L.S.] 

AGESANDER,  a  sculptor,  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Rhodes.  His  name  occurs  in  no  anthor 
except  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4),  and  we 
know  but  of  one  work  which  he  executed  ;  it  is  a 
work  however  which  bears  the  most  decisive  tes- 
timony to  his  surpassing  genius.  In  oonjunctioo 
with  Polydorus  and  Athenodonis  he  aculptured 
the  group  of  Laocoon,  a  work  which  is  ranked  by 
all  competent  judges  among  the  most  perfiect  speci- 
mens of  art,  especially  on  account  of  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  amidst  the  intense  suffering 
portrayed  in  every  feature,  limb,  and  musde^ 
there  is  still  preserved  that  air  of  snblime  repose^ 
which  characterised  the  best  productions  of  Grecian 
genius.  This  celebrated  group  was  discovered  in 
the  year  1506,  near  the  baths  of  Titus  on  tl^ 
Esquiline  hill :  it  is  now  preserved  in  the  muaeam 
of  the  Vatican.  Pliny  docs  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
nonnce  it  superior  to  all  other  woriLs  botli  <^ 
statuaiy  and  painting.  A  great  deal  has  been 
written  respecting  the  age  when  Agesaadrr 
flourished,  and  various  opinions  have  been  bcM  on 
the  subject.  Winckelnumn  and  Miiller,  fbnniiuc; 
their  judgment  from  the  style  of  art  dia{day«d  in 
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tk  voric  had^  Msign  it  to  the  age  of  Ljtip- 

pu.    Miller  thinks  the  intensity  of  Miffering  de> 

pitted,  and  the   aomewluit  theatrical  air  which 

pondct  the  groap,  shews  that  it  belongs  to  a 

ker  ate  than  that  of  Phidias.     Lessing  and 

Thiaia  on  the  other  hand,  after  subjecting  the 

pamy  of  Plby  to  an  accurate  examination,  have 

ccsae  to  the  condnsion,  that  Ageaander  and  the 

other  two  aitists  lived  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  and 

mlptiued  the  group  ezjffesaly  for  that  emperor ; 

and  tldi  opinioo  is  pretty  generally  acquiesced  in. 

Ii  addition  to  many  other  reasons  that  might  be 

BentMaed,  if  spmot  permitted,  if  the  Laocoon  had 

been  s  work  of  antiquity,  we  can  hardly  under- 

itad  how  Pliny  should  have  ranked  it  above 

all  the  wofks  of  Phidias,  Polydefiu,  Praxiteles, 

ad  Lysqipus.     But  we  can  account  for  his  exag- 

^Bited  pfaiae,  if  the  group  was  modem  and  the 

adaiiition  excited  by  its  execution  in  Rome  still 

iirealL    Thiasch  has  written  a  great  deal  to  shew 

tint  the  plastic  art  did  not  decline  ao  early  as  is 

geoenlly  auf^iosed,  but  continued  to  flourish  in 

M  figoor  firam  the  time  of  Phidias  uninterrupt- 

edjlj  down  to  the  reign  of  Titus.    Pliny  was  de- 

ceifed  in  aaying  that  the  group  was  sculptured  out 

of  OM  block,  as  the  lapse  of  time  has  discovered  a 

JHD  in  iL    It  appears  from  an  inacription  on  the 

pedatal  of  a  statue  found  at  Nettuno  (the  ancient 

Antina)  that  Athenodorus  was  the  son  of  Age- 

nader.  This  makes  it  not  unlikely  that  Polydorus 

aho  was  hi»son,  and  that  the  fiither  executed  the 

£sin«  of  Laocoon  himself,  his  two  sons  the  remain- 

ijif  tvofiguiea.  (Leasing,  Laobxm;  Winckelmann, 

(iadi  d.  Kvuty  X.   1,  10 ;   Thierach,  Epoehen  d, 

kUd,  Kmut.  p.  318,  &C.;  MUller,  ArekSudopie  d. 

iTw*,  p.  162.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

AOESA'NDRIDAS  (^Kyvrcof^p^t)^  the  son 
•f  Ageasader  (comp.  Thuc  i  1 39),  the  commander 
of  tile  IjKedsemonian  fleet  sent  to  protect  the 
fn«H  «f  Eaboea  in  B.  c.  41 1,  was  attacked  by  the 
AthnisBS  near  Eretria,  and  obtained  a  victory 
ofertljem.    (Thuc  viiu  91,  94,  95.) 

AGESl'ANAX  (^hynvti^ai),  a  Greek  poet,  of 
v^  s  beautiful  fragment  descriptive  of  the  moon 
a  pwamed  in  PhiUuch.  (De  facie  in  orO.  lumuy 
^  920.)  It  is  nnctftain  whether  the  poem  to 
vliidi  this  frsffment  belonged  was  of  an  epic  or 
didaetie  dwacter.  [L.  S.] 

AOETSIAS  (*A7if«rias),  one  of  the  lambidae, 
lad  aa  hereditary  priest  of  Zeus  at  Olympia, 
paatA  the  victory  there  in  the  mule  race,  and 
*•  celebcatcd  on  that  account  by  Pindar  in  the 
■xth  (Nyi^  ode.  Bockh  pkoes  his  victory  in 
the  78ih  Olynipiad. 

AGESIDA'MUS  QKync^»aiun),  son  of  Ar- 
diefonai,  an  Epixephyrian  Locrian,  who  con- 
^aered,  when  a  boy,  in  boxing  in  the  Olympic 
WBmn.  Hb  victory  is  celebrated  by  Pindar  in 
t*e  10th  and  11th  Olympic  odes.  The  acholiast 
f>iaces  kk  victory  in  the  74th  Olympiad.  He 
>^oyU  Dot  be  confounded  with  Agesidamus,  the 
'ttlxr  of  Chrondus,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Ne* 
■oaodca.  (L42,ix.  99.) 
AOESILA'US.  [AoaaANDBR.] 
AOesiLA'US  I.  (*  AtiktUooi),  aon  of  Doryasus, 
■ch  king  of  tha  Agid  Hne  at  Sparta,  excluding 
Ariiimli  mm,  aecocdi^  to  ApoUodorus,  reigned 
^^ptf-loar  years,  and  died  in  886  a.  c.  Pausanias 
*>kea  kis  reign  a  short  one,  but  contemporary 
*ith  the  legislation  of  Lycuxgus.  (Pans,  iii  2.  §  3 ; 
FmH,  L  p.  335.)  [A.  H.  C] 
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AOESILA'US  II.,  son  by  his  aecond  wife,  Eu- 
polia,  of  Arcbidorous  II.,  succeeded  his  half-bit>- 
ther,  Agia  II.  as  nineteenth  king  of  the  Eurypontid 
line;  exduding,  on  the  ground  of  spurious  birth, 
and  by  the  interest  of  Lyaander,  his  nephew, 
Leotychides.  [Lsotycuidkh.]  His  reign  extends 
from  398  to  361  b.  c,  both  indusive ;  during  most 
of  which  time  he  was,  in  Plutarch *s  words,  "as 
good  as  thought  commander %nd  king  of  all  Greece,^ 
and  was  for  the  whole  of  it  greatly  identified  with 
his  country*8  deeds  and  fortunes.  The  position  of 
that  country,  though  internally  weak,  was  exter- 
nally, in  Greece,  down  to  394,  one  of  supremacy 
acknowledged :  the  only  field  of  its  ambition  was 
Persia ;  from  394  to  387,  the  Corinthian  or  first 
Theban  war,  one  of  supremacy  assaulted :  in  387 
that  supremacy  was  restored  over  Greece,  in  the 
peace  of  Antalddas,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Asiatic  pro- 
spects :  and  thus  more  confined  and  more  secure,  it 
became  also  more  wanton.  After  378,  when  Thebes 
regained  her  freedom,  we  find  it  again  assailed, 
and  again  for  one  moment  restored,  though  on  a 
lower  level,  in  371 ;  then  overthrown  for  ever  at 
Leuctra,  the  next  nine  years  being  a  atmg^  for 
existence  amid  dangers  within  and  without 

Of  the  youth  of  Agesilans  we  have  no  detail,  be- 
yond the  mention  of  his  intimacy  with  Lyaander. 
On  the  throne,  which  he  aacended  about  the  age  kA 
forty,  we  first  hear  of  him  in  tiie  suppression  of 
Cinadon*s  conspiracy.  [Cinadon.]  In  his  third 
year  (396)  he  crossed  into  Asia,  and  after  a  short 
campaign,  and  a  winter  of  preparation,  he  in  the 
next  overpowered  the  two  satraps,  Tissaphemes  and 
Phamabazus ;  and,  in  the  spring  of  394,  was  en- 
camped in  the  plain  of  Thebe,  preparing  to  advance 
into  the  heart  of  the  empire,  when  a  message  ar- 
rived to  aummon  him  to  the  war  at  home.  He 
calmly  and  promptly  obeyed ;  expressing  however 
to  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  doubtless  himself  in- 
dulging, hopes  of  a  speedy  return.  Marching  rapid- 
ly by  Xerxes*  route,  he  met  and  defeated  atCoroneia 
in  Boeotia  the  allied  forces.  In  393  he  was  engaged 
in  a  ravaging  invasion  of  Argolis,  in  392  in  one  of 
the  Corinthian  territory,  in  391  he  reduced  the 
Acamanians  to  submission  ;  but,  in  the  remaining 
years  of  the  war,  he  is  not  mentioned.  In  the  inters 
val  of  peace,  we  find  him  declining  the  command  in 
Spartans  aggression  on  Mantineia ;  but  beading,  from 
motives,  it  is  aaid,  of  private  friendahip,  that  on 
Phlius ;  and  openly  justifying  Phoebidas*  seixuie  of 
the  Cadmeia.  Of  the  next  war,  the  first  two  years 
he  commanded  in  Boeotia,  more  however  to  the 
enemy*s  gain  in  point  of  experience,  than  loss  in 
any  other ;  from  the  five  remaining  he  was  with- 
drawn by  severe  illness.  In  the  congress  of  371 
an  altercation  is  recorded  between  him  and  Epami- 
nondas ;  and  by  his  advice  Thebes  was  perempto- 
rily excluded  finm  the  peace,  and  orders  given  for 
the  fetal  ounpaign  of  Leuctra.  In  370  we  find 
him  engaged  in  an  embassy  to  Mantineia,  and 
reassuring  the  Spartans  by  an  invasion  of  Arcadia; 
and  in  369  to  his  skill,  courage,  and  presence  of 
mind,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  maintenance  of  the  un- 
walled  Sparta,  amidst  the  attacks  of  four  armies, 
and  revolts  and  conspirades  of  Helots,  Perioeci, 
and  even  Spartans.  Finally,  in  362,  he  led  his 
countrymen  into  Arcadia ;  by  fortunate  information 
was  enabled  to  return  in  time  to  prevent  the  sur- 
prise of  Sparta,  and  was,  it  seems,  joint  if  not  sole 
commander  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia.  To  the 
ensuing  winter  must  probably  be  referred  his  em- 
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bossy  to  the  coast  of  Asia  and  negotiations  for 
money  with  the  revolted  satraps,  alluded  to  in  an 
obscare  passage  of  Xenophon  (Apesilausj  ii.  26, 27) : 
and,  in  performance  perhaps  of  some  stipulation 
then  made,  he  crossed,  in  the  spring  of  361,  with 
a  body  of  Lacedaemonian  mercenanes  into  Eg3rpt. 
Here,  after  displaying  much  of  his  ancient  skill,  he 
died,  while  preparing  for  his  voyage  home,  in  the 
winter  of  361-60,  after  a  life  of  above  eighty  years 
and  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  His  body  was  em- 
balmed in  wax,  and  splendidly  buried  at  Sparta. 

Referring  to  our  sketch  of  Spartan  history,  we 
find  Agesilaos  shining  most  in  its  first  and  last 
period,  as  commencing  and  surrendering  a  glorious 
career  in  Asia,  and  as,  in  extreme  age,  maintaining 
his  prostrate  country.  From  Coroneia  to  Leuctra 
we  see  him  partly  unemployed,  at  times  yielding 
to  weak  motives,  at  times  joining  in  wanton  acts 
of  public  injustice.  No  one  of  Spartans  great  de- 
feats, but  some  of  her  bad  policy  belongs  to  him. 
In  what  others  do,  we  miss  him ;  in  what  he  does, 
we  miss  the  greatness  and  consistency  belonging  to 
unity  of  purpose  and  sole  command.  No  doubt  he 
was  hampered  at  home ;  perhaps,  too,  from  a  man 
withdrawn,  when  now  near  fifty,  firom  his  chosen 
career,  great  action  in  a  new  one  of  any  kind  could 
not  be  looked  for.  Plutarch  gives  among  numerous 
apophthegmata  his  letter  to  the  ephors  on  his  recall : 
*•  We  have  reduced  most  of  Asia,  driven  back  the 
barbarians,  made  arms  abundant  in  Ionia.  But 
since  you  bid  me,  according  to  the  decree,  come 
home,  I  shall  follow  my  letter,  may  perhaps  be  even 
before  it.  For  my  conmiand  is  not  mine,  but  my 
country^s  and  her  allie8\  And  a  commander  then 
commands  truly  according  to  right  when  he  sees 
his  own  commander  in  the  laws  and  ephors,  or 
others  holding  office  in  the  state.**  Also,  an  ex- 
clamation on  hearing  of  the  battle  of  Corinth  : 
^'Alas  for  Greece!  she  has  killed  enough  of  her 
sons  to  have  conquered  all  the  barbarians.**  Of 
his  courage,  temperance,  and  hardiness,  many  in- 
stances are  given :  to  these  he  added,  even  in  ex- 
cess, the  less  Spartan  qualities  of  kindliness  and 
tenderness  as  a  fiither  and  a  friend.  Thus  we 
have  the  story  of  his  riding  across  a  stick  with  his 
children ;  and  to  gratify  his  son*s  affection  for  Cleo- 
nymus,  son  of  the  culprit,  he  saved  Sphodrias  firom 
the  punishment  due,  in  right  and  policy,  for  his 
incursion  into  Attica  in  378.  So  too  the  ^ipoint- 
ment  of  Peisander.  [Pbisandbr.]  A  letter  of  his 
runs,  ^If  Nidas  is  innocent,  acquit  him  fi>r  that; 
if  guilty,  for  my  sake;  any  how  acquit  him.** 
From  Spartan  cupidity  and  dishonesty,  and  mostly, 
even  in  public  life,  from  ill  £uth,  his  character  is 
clear.  In  person  he  was  small,  mean-looking,  and 
lame,  on  which  last  ground  objection  had  been 
made  to  his  accession,  an  oracle,  curiously  fulfilled, 
having  warned  Sparta  of  evils  awaiting  her  under 
a  ^lame  sovereignty.**  In  his  reign,  indeed,  her 
fiill  took  place,  but  not  through  him.  Agesilaus 
himself  was  Sparta*s  most  perfect  citizen  and  most 
consummate  general;  in  many  ways  perhaps  her 
greatest  man.  (Xen.  HelL  iii.  3,  to  the  end.  Age- 
nlatu;  Diod.  xiv.  xv ;  Pans.  ill.  9,  10;  Plut.  and  C. 
Nepos,  in  vita;  Plut  Apophthegm.)    [A.  H.  C] 

AGESILA'USCAr?<rlAaos),  aOreek  historian, 
who  wrote  a  work  on  the  early  history  of  Italy 
(*IraAi«(£),  fi-agments  of  which  are  preserved  in 
Plutarch  {Parallda^  p.  312),  and  Stobaeus.  {Flo- 
riieg.  ix.  27,  liv.  49,  Ixv.  10,  ed. Gaisf.)  [C.  P.M.] 

AOESI'LOCHUS      or     HEGESl'LOCHUS 
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("A^f <r/Xoxof,  'AyntrlXoxoSf  'HyriaiKoxos)^  was  the 
chief  magistrate  (Ptytanis)  of  the  Rhodiana,  oo 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Rome  aad 
Perseus  in  a  a  171,  and  recommended  his  ooon- 
trymen  to  espouse  the  side  of  the  Romans.  He 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  in  &  c  169,  and 
to  the  consul  Aemilius  Panllns  in  Macedonia,  b.  c 
168.     (Polyb.  xxviL  3,  xxviu.  2,  U,  xxix.  4.) 

AGESI'MBROTUS,  commander  of  the  Rbo- 
dian  fleet  in  the  war  between  the  Romans  and 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  a.  c  200 — 197.  (Lir. 
xxxL  46,  xxidL  16,  32.) 

AGESrPOLIS  I.  CATijjr&roAiiX  king  of  Spwta, 
the  twenty-first  of  the  Agids  begmning  with  Eo- 
rysthenet,  succeeded  his  fiither  Paosanias,  while 
yet  a  minor,  in  ac.  394,  and  reigned  feorteen 
years.  He  was  placed  under  the  guardianship  d 
Aristodemus,  his  nearest  of  kin.  He  came  to 
the  crown  just  about  the  time  that  the  confe- 
deracy (partly  brought  about  by  the  intrigaes 
of  the  Persian  satrap  Tithraustes),  whi^  vis 
formed  by  Thebes,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Aigos, 
against  Sparta,  rendered  it  necessary  to  recall  his 
colleague,  Agesilaus  II.,  from  Asia ;  and  the  first 
military  operation  of  his  reign  was  the  expedition 
to  Corinth,  where  the  forces  of  the  confeder^es 
were  then  assembled.  The  Spartan  taraj  was  led 
by  Aristodemus,  and  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
the  aUies.  (Xen.  HtlL  iv.  2.  §  9.)  In  the  yesr 
&  c.  390  Agesipolis,  who  had  now  reached  his 
majority,  was  entrusted  with  the  conunand  of  an 
army  for  the  invasion  of  Aigolis.  Having  pro- 
cured the  sanction  of  the  Olympic  and  Delphic 
gods  for  disregarding  any  attempt  which  the  Aigives 
might  make  to  stop  his  march,  on  the  pretext  of  a 
religious  truce,  he  carried  his  ravages  still  frutha 
than  Agesilaus  had  done  in  b.  c.  393 ;  bnt  as  he 
sufiered  the  aspect  of  the  victims  to  deter  him  fr<»i 
occupying  a  permanent  post,  the  expedition  yielded 
no  fruit  but  the  plunder.  (Xen.  HelL  ir.  7.  §  2-6; 
PauB.  iiL  5.  §  8.)  In  b.  c  385  the  Spartans,  seis- 
ing upon  some  frivolous  pretexts,  sent  an  expedi^ 
tion  against  Mantineia,  in  which  Agesipolis  under- 
took the  conmiand,  after  it  had  been  declined  by 
Agesilaus.  In  this  expedition  the  Spartans  were 
assisted  by  Thebes,  and  in  a  battle  with  the  Msn- 
tineens,  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  who  wen 
fighting  side  by  side,  narrowly  escaped  death.  Ue 
took  the  town  by  diverting  the  river  Ophia^  so  as  to 
lay  the  low  grounds  at  the  foot  of  the  walls  nndei 
water.  The  basements,  being  made  of  unbaked 
bricks,  were  unable  to  resist  the  action  of  the  water^ 
The  waUs  soon  began  to  totter,  and  the  Mantineam 
were  forced  to  surrender.  They  were  admitted  t< 
terms  on  condition  that  the  peculation  should  b« 
dispersed  among  Uie  four  hamlets,  out  of  which  x1 
had  been  collected  to  form  the  capitaL  The  demc^ 
cratical  leaders  were  permitted  to  go  into  exile 
(Xen.  HelL  v.  2.  §  1-7 ;  Pans,  viii  8.  §  5  ;  IMod 
XV.  6,  &c;  Plut.  Pelop,  4 ;  Isocr.  Patuff,  p.  67,  a 
De  Paae^  p.  179,  c) 

Early  in  a  c.  382,  an  embassy  came  to  Sparti 
fix>m  the  cities  of  Acanthus  and  ApoUouia,  request 
ing  assistance  against  the  OlynUiians,  who  vnn 
endeavouring  to  compel  them  to  join  their  oonfede 
racy.  The  Spartans  granted  it,  bnt  were  not  m 
first  very  successfiiL  After  the  defeat  and  deatl 
of  Teleutias  in  the  second  campaign  (b.  c.  3^]: 
Agesipolis  took  the  command.  He  set  ont  in  38]i 
but  did  not  begin  operations  till  the  spring  of  38CI 
He  then  acted  with  great  vigour,  and  took  Totuo 
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}j  storm ;  bat  in  the  midst  of  his  successes  he  was 
seised  vith  a  fever,  which  carried  him  oflf  in  seven 
dajik  He  died  at  Aphjtia,  in  the  peninsula  of 
PsOeoe.  His  body  was  imnened  in  honey  and 
eonrejed  home  to  Sparta  for  burial  Though 
A^esipolis  did  not  share  the  ambitious  yiews  of 
foreign  conquest  cherished  by  Ageailaus,  his  loss 
vas  deeply  regretted  by  that  prince,  who  seems  to 
kave  had  a  sincoe  r^aid  for  him.  (Xen.  Hell, 
T.  3.  §  a-9,  18-19 ;  Diod.  xr.  22 ;  Thirlwall,  Hi$t. 
ff  Greece^  toL  ir.  pp.  405,  428,  &c^  t.  pp.  5,  &c. 
20.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

AGESrPOLIS  II.,  son  of  aeombrotus,  was 
the  23rd  king  of  the  Agid  line.  He  ascended  the 
tbrooe  b.  c.  37),  and  reigned  one  year  (Pans, 
in.  6.  §  1 ;  Diod.  xr.  60.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

AOESI'POLIS  III.,  the  31st  of  the  Agid  line, 
vat  the  soo  of  Agesipc^  and  grandson  of  Cleom* 
brotBs  IL  Afto'  the  death  of  Cleomenes  he  was 
rietted  king  while  still  a  minor,  and  placed  under 
the  goardfuuhip  of  his  uiKle  Cleomenes.  (Polyb. 
ir.  ^)  He  waa  however  soon  deposed  by  his  col- 
ksgue  Lycoigns,  after  the  death  of  Cleomenes. 
We  hear  of  bin  next  in  a  c.  195,  when  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Irfuwlaemonian  exiles,  who  joined 
FbaininQs  in  hia  attack  upon  Nabis,  the  tyrant 
of  Laeedaemon.  (Lir.  xxxir.  26.)  He  formed 
flee  of  an  embaacy  sent  about  B.  c.  183  to  Rome 
by  a^  Lacedaemonian  exiles,  and,  with  his  com- 
pnikioa,  waa  intercepted  by  pirates  and  killed. 
(Polyb.  xxiT.  11.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGESI'STRATE.     [Aols  IV.] 

AGE^AS  QKy^as\t  commander-in-chief  of  the 
A^oBuM  in  Bb  c  217,  made  an  incursion  into 
Acaaaaia  and  Epima,  and  ravaged  both  coun- 
tries.   (PolybL  T.  91.  96.) 

AGETOR  QKyJnwp)^  a  surname  given  to  sere- 
nl  gods,  £or  im^ance,  to  Zens  at  Laeedaemon 
(Stab.  S»m.  42)  :  the  name  seems  to  describe 
Ze»  as  the  leader  and  ruler  of  men ;  but  others 
tlmdc,  that  it  ia  synonymous  with  Agamemnon 
(AoAMUfNOiff,  2]:— to  Apollo  (Eurip.  Med.  426) 
vhoe  however  Ebnsley  and  others  prefer  Jtf^cop: 
— lo  Henaes,  who  conducts  the  souls  of  men  to 
the  lower  worid.  Under  this  name  Hermes  had  a 
fitttae  at  Megalopolis.  (Pansw  viiL  31.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

AGGE'NUS  U'RBICUS,  a  writer  on  the 
Kinne  of  the  Agrimensores.  (Did,  of  Ant  p.  30.) 
It  is  nneertain  when  he  lived ;  but  he  appears  to 
hate  been  a  Cbiistian,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
froB  sooe  expreaaiona  which  he  uses,  that  he  lived 
at  the  ktter  part  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era. 
The  extant  works  ascribed  to  him  are : — **  Aggeni 
Czfaio  ia  Jalinm  Frontinum  Commentarius,**  a  com- 
npoo  the  work  **  De  Agrorum  Qualitate,** 
is  aacribed  to  Frontinus ;  **  In  Julium  Fron- 
tiaa  Coramentarioram  Liber  secundus  qui  Diazo- 
p^ihB  didtBr  C*  and  **'  Conunentariorum  de  Con- 
tnvasos  Agiornm  Pars  prior  et  altera.*^  The 
St  ronrd  work  Niebuhr  nippoees  to  have  been 
antten  by  Fnmtinna,  and  in  the  time  of  Domitian, 
nse  a^  author  speaks  of  ^  praestantissimus 
1*iiiilisiiiii.-  an  expression,  which  would  never 
ksve  been  applied  to  this  tyrant  after  his  death. 
{JBd.  e/Rome^  voL  u.  p.  621.) 

AGGRAKMES,  called  XANDRAMES  (Hcu^ 
Mnt)  by  Diodoma,  the  ruler  of  the  Gangaridae 
sad  Plaai  in  India,  waa  said  to  be  the  son  of  a 
^■ber,  whom  the  queen  had  married.  Alexander 
«>■  impiiiiiig  to  miaich  against  him,  when  he  was 
~     by  hk  soldiefa,  who  had  become  tired  of 
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the  war,  to  give  up  itirther  conquests  in  India. 
(Curt.  V.  2;  Died.,  xvii.  93,  94;  Arrian,  AncJK 
V.  25,  Ac ;  Plut.  Alejr.  60.) 

A'GIAS  (*Aylas)j  son  of  Agelochus  and  grand- 
son of  Tisamenus,  a  Spartan  seer  who  predicted 
the  victory  of  Lysander  at  Aegos-potomi.  (Paus. 
iii.  11.  §  5)    [TiSAMBNUs.] 

A'GIAS  (^Aylas),  1.  A  Greek  poet,  whose 
name  was  formerly  written  Augias,  through  a 
mistake  of  the  first  editor  of  the  Excerpta  of 
Produs.  It  has  been  corrected  by  Thiersch  in  the 
Ada  PhiloL  Monac.  ii.  p.  584,  from  the  Codex 
Monacensis,  which  in  one  passage  has  Agias, 
and  in  another  Hagias.  The  name  itself  does  not 
occur  in  early  Greek  writers,  unless  it  be  supposed 
that  Egias  or  H^:ias  ('Hyias)  in  Clemens  Aiexan- 
drinus  (Strom,  vi.  p.  622),  and  Pausanias  (  i.  2. 
§  1),  are  only  difierent  forms  of  the  same  name. 
He  was  a  native  of  Troezen,  and  the  time  at  which 
he  wrote  appears  to  have  been  about  the  year 
B.  c  740.  Ilis  poem  was  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
under  the  name  of  Ncttrrot,  i,  e.  the  history  of  the 
return  of  the  Achaean  heroes  firom  Troy,  and  con- 
sisted of  five  books.  The  poem  began  with  the 
cause  of  the  misfortunes  which  befel  the  Achaeans 
on  their  way  home  and  after  their  arrival,  that  is, 
with  the  outrage  committed  upon  Cassandra  and 
the  Palladium ;  and  the  whole  poem  filled  up  the 
space  which  was  left  between  the  work  of  the 
poet  Arctinus  and  the  Odyssey.  The  ancients 
themselves  appear  to  have  been  uncertain  about  the 
author  of  this  poem,  for  they  refer  to  it  simply  by 
the  name  of  Ncforot,  and  when  they  mention  the 
author,  they  only  call  him  6  roi^s  Koarovs  ypdipas, 
(Athen.  vii.  p.  281 ;  Pans.  x.  28.  §  4.  29.  §  2,  30. 
§2;  ApoUod.  ii.  1.  §  5 ;  Schol.  ad  Odyss,  iv.  12 ; 
Schol  ad  Aristoph,  Equii.  1332;  Lucian,  De 
SaltaL  46.)  Hence  some  vrriters  attributed  the 
li6<rroi  to  Homer  (  Suid.  «.  v.  v6<rToi ;  Anthol. 
Planud.  iv.  30),  while  others  call  its  author  a  Co- 
lophonian.  (Eustath.  ck^Oc/^.  xvi.  118.)  Simi- 
lar poems,  and  with  the  same  title,  were  written 
by  other  poets  also,  such  a£  Eimielus  of  Corinth 
(Schol  €ui  Pmd,  OL  xiiL  31),  Anticleides  of 
Athens  (Athen.  iv.  p.  157,  ix.  p.  466),  Cleidemus 
(Athen.  xiii.  p.  609),  and  Lysimachus.  (Athen. 
iv.  p.  158;  SchoL  ad  Apcdlon.  Rhod,  L  558.) 
Where  the  N<$(rroi  is  mentioned  without  a  name, 
we  have  generally  to  understand  the  work  of 
Agias. 

2.  A  comic  writer.  (Pollux,  liL  36  ;  Meineke, 
Hid.  Comic  Graec  pp.  404,  416.)  [L.  S.] 

A'GIAS  (* Ay las\  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Argolis.  (*Ap7oAiK<i,  Athen.  iii.  p.  86,  f.)  He  is 
called  6  fiovauc6s  in  another  passage  of  Athenaeus 
(xiv.  p.  626,  f.),  but  the  musician  may  be  another 
person. 

AGIATIS.     [Agis  IV.] 

AGIS  I.  ("Ayis),  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Eu- 
rysthenes,  began  to  reign,  it  is  said,  about  B.  c 
1032.  (Muller,  Dor,  vol  ii.  p.  511,  tnmsl.)  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebius  (Chron,  i.  p.  166)  he  reigned 
only  one  year;  according  to  Apollcdorus,  as  it 
appears,  about  31  years.  During  the  reign  of 
Eurysthenes,  the  conquered  people  were  admitted 
to  an  equality  of  political  rights  with  the  Dorians. 
Agis  deprived  them  of  these,  and  reduced  them  to 
the  condition  of  subjects  to  the  Spartans.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Helos  attempted  to 
shake  off  the  yoke,  but  they  were  subdued,  and 
gave  rise  and  name  to  the    class  called  Helots. 
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(Ephor.  op.  S(rab.  viil  p.  364.)  To  hi»  reign 
was  referred  the  colony  whkh  went  to  Crete 
under  PoUis  and  Delphua.  (Conon.  Narr,  86.) 
From  him  the  kings  of  that  line  were  called 
^'AyiHoL  His  colleague  was  Sous.  (Paus.  iiL  2. 
§  1.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGIS  II.,  the  17th  of  the  Eurypontid  line 
(beginning  with  Procles),  succeeded  his  fiither 
Archidamus,  b.  c.  4'27,  and  reigned  a  little  more 
than  28  years.  In  the  summer  of  B.  c.  426,  he 
led  an  army  of  Peloponnesians  and  their  aUies  as 
&r  as  the  isthmus,  with  the  intention  of  invading 
Attica ;  but  they  were  deterred  from  advancing 
&rther  by  a  succession  of  earthquakes  which  hap- 
pened when  they  had  got  so  &r.  (Thuc  iii. 
89.)  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he  led 
an  army  into  Attica,  but  quitted  it  fifteen  days 
after  he  had  entered  it.  (Thuc.  iv.  2,  6.)  In 
B.  c.  419,  the  Aigives,  at  the  instigation  of  Alci- 
biades,  attacked  Epidaurus;  and  Agis  with  the 
whole  force  of  Laoedaemon  set  out  at  the  same 
time  and  marched  to  the  frontier  city,  Leuctra. 
No  one,  Thncydides  tdls  us,  knew  the  purpose  of 
this  expedition.  It  was  probably  to  make  a  diver- 
sion in  favour  of  Epidaurus.  (Thirlwall,  vol.  iii. 
p.  342.)  At  Leuctra  the  aspect  of  the  sacrifices 
deterred  him  from  proceeding.  He  therefore  led 
his  troops  back,  and  sent  round  notice  to  the  allies 
to  be  ready  for  an  expedition  at  the  end  of  the 
sacred  month  of  the  Camean  festival;  and  when 
the  Argives  repeated  their  attack  on  Epidaurus, 
the  Spartans  again  marched  to  the  frontier  town, 
Caryae,  and  again  turned  back,  professedly  on 
account  of  the  aspect  of  the  victims.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  following  summer  (b.  c.  418)  the  Epi- 
daurians  being  still  hard  pressed  by  the  Argives, 
the  Lacedaemonians  with  their  whole  force  and 
some  allies,  under  the  command  of  Agis,  invaded 
Argolis.  By  a  skilful  manoeuvre  he  succeeded  in 
intercepting  the  Argives,  and  posted  his  army  ad- 
vantageously between  them  and  the  city.  But 
just  as  the  battle  was  about  to  begin,  Thrasyllus, 
one  of  the  Aipve  generals,  and  Alciphron  came  to 
Agis  and  prevailed  on  him  to  conclude  a  truce  for 
four  months.  Agis,  without  disclosing  hit  motives, 
drew  off  his  army.  On  his  return  he  was  severely 
censured  for  having  thus  thrown  away  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reducing  Argos,  especially  as  the  Argives 
had  seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by  his  return 
and  taken  Orchomenos.  It  was  proposed  to  pull 
down  his  house,  and  inflict  on  him  a  fine  of  1 00,000 
drachmae.  But  on  his  earnest  entreaty  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  appointing  a  council  of 
war,  consisting  of  10  Spartans,  without  whom  he 
was  not  to  lead  an  army  out  of  the  city.  (Thuc 
V.  54,  57,  &c.)  Shortly  afterwards  they  received 
intelligence  from  Tegea,  that,  if  not  promptly  suc- 
coured, the  party  fiivourable  to  Sparta  in  that  city 
would  be  compelled  to  give  way.  The  Spartans 
immediately  sent  their  whole  force  under  the  com- 
mand of  Agis.  He  restored  tranquillity  at  Tegea, 
and  then  marched  to  Mantineia.  By  turning  the 
waters  so  as  to  flood  the  lands  of  Mantineia,  he 
succeeded  in  drawing  the  army  of  the  Mantineans 
and  Athenians  down  to  the  level  ground.  A  bat- 
tle ensued,  in  which  the  Spartans  were  victorious. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  important  battles  ever 
fought  between  Grecian  states.  (Thuc  v. 
71 — 73.)  In  B.  c.  41 7,  when  news  reached  Sparta 
of  the  counter-revolution  at  Argos,  in  which  the 
oligarchical  and  Spartan  faction  was  overthrown, ! 
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an  army  was  sent  there  under  Agis>    He  was  on- 
able  to  restore  the  defeated  party,  but  he  destroyed 
die  long  walls  which  the  Aigives  had  begun  to 
carry  down  to  the  sea,  and  took  Hysiae.    (Thuc 
V.  83.)     In  the  spring  of  &  c.  413,  Agis  euterea 
Attica  with  a  Peloponnesian  army,  and  fortified 
Deceleia,  a  steep  emmence  about  15  mUes  noitik- 
east  of  Athens  (Thuc  viL  19,  27);  and  in  the 
winter  of  the  same  year,  after  the  news  of  the 
disastrous    fiite    of   the  Sicilian  expedition   had 
reached  Greece,  he  marched  northwards  to  levy 
contributions  on  the  allies  of  Sparta,  fi>r  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  a  fleet    While  at  Deceleia  be 
acted  in  a  great  measure  independently  of  the  Spar- 
tan government,  and  received  embassies  as  weU 
from  the  disaffacted  allies  of  the  Athenians,  as 
from  the  Boeotians  and  other  allies  of  Sparts. 
(Thuc.  viii.  3,  5.)     He  seems  to  have  remained 
at  Deceleia  till  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
In  411,  during  the  administration  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  tm 
Athens  itself.     fThuc  viiL  71.)     In  &  c.  401, 
the  command  of  me  war  against  Elis  was  entrust- 
ed to  Agis,  who  in  the  third  year  compelled  the 
Eleans  to  sue  for  peace.     As  he  was  returning 
from  Delphi,  whither  he  had  gone  to  consecrate  a 
tenth  of  the  spoil,  he  fell  sick  at  Heraea  in  Arca- 
dia, and  died  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  after  he 
reached  Sparta.      (Xen.  HelL  iiL   2.    §  21,  &c 
3.  §  1—4.)     He  left  a  son,  Leotychidea,  who 
however  was  excluded  from  the  throne,  aa  there 
was  some  suspicion  with  r^ard  to  his  legitimacy. 
While  Alcibiades  was  at  Sparta  he  made  Agis  his 
implacable  enemy.     Later  writers  (Justin,  t.  2; 
Pint.  Aldb,  23)  assign  as  a  reason,  that  the  latter 
suspected  him  of  having  dishonoured   his  qaeen 
Timaea.     It  was  probably  at  the   suggestion  of 
Agis,  that  orders  were  sent  out  to  Astyochus  to 
put  him  to  death.     Alcibiades  however  received 
timely  notice,  (according  to  some  aocoonta  from 
Timaea  herself)  and  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Spartans.      (Thuc  viii    12,  45;    Plut.  JL^iamL 
22.  ApesiL  3.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGIS  III.,  the  elder  son  of  Archidamus  IIL,  was 
the  20th  king  of  the  Eurypontid  line.  His  leign 
was  short,  but  eventfiiL  He  succeeded  his  fisther 
in  B.  c.  338.  In  b.  c.  333,  we  find  him  going 
with  a  single  trireme  to  the  Persian  commanders 
in  the  A^;ean,  Phamabaxus  and  Antopha- 
dates,  to  request  money  and  an  armament  for  car- 
rying on  hostile  operations  against  Alexander  in 
Greece.  They  gave  him  30  talents  and  10  tri- 
remes. The  news  of  the  battle  of  Issns,  however, 
put  a  check  upon  their  phms.  He  sent  the  gal- 
leys to  his  brother  Agesilaus,  with  instmctaons  to 
sail  with  them  to  Crete,  that  he  might  aecare 
that  island  for  the  Spartan  interest  In  this  he 
seems  in  a  great  measure  to  have  succeeded. 
Two  years  ^terwards  (b.  c.  331),  the  Ore^ 
states  which  were  leagued  together  against  Alex- 
ander, seized  the  opportunity  of  the  disaster  <d 
Zopyrion  and  the  revolt  of  the  Thradana,  to  de> 
clare  war  against  Macedonia.  Agis  was  invested 
with  the  command,  and  with  the  Lacedaemonian 
troops,  and  a  body  of  8000  Greek  mercenaries, 
who  had  been  present  at  the  batUe  of  Issns, 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  a  Maced<mian  army 
under  Corragus.  Having  been  joined  by  the 
other  forces  of  the  league  he  laid  aic^  to 
Megalopolis.  The  dty  held  out  till  Antipatcr 
came  to  its  relief,  when  a  battle  ensued,  in  whidi 
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Agit  vat  defiemted  and  killed.  It  happened  about 
t^  tiae  of  the  battle  of  Arbela.  ( Arriao,  ii.  1 3 ; 
DmL  zri  63,  68,  zrii.  62;  Aeach.  e.  Om^mL 
p.  77;  Curtail;  jMtin,nLU  [C.  P.  M.] 

AOIS  IV^  the  elder  ton  of  Endamidfti  11^  was 
tlw  24th  king  of  the  Enrypontid  line.    He  soo- 
ended  hit  &tber  in  B.  c.  244,  and  reigned  four 
joDi.    In  B.  a  243,  afier  the  liberation  of  Corinth 
W  Aratm,  the  general  of  the  Achaean  league,  Agit 
fed  an   annj   againct    him,  bat    was   defeated. 
(Pios.  o.  8.  §  4.)     The  interest  of  his  reign,  how- 
ever,  it  derived  from  eventt  of  a  different  kind. 
Tlmogh  the  influx  of  weahh  and  luxury,  with 
tkdr  CTOcumitant  Tioet,  the  Spartant  had  greatly 
itfoaaned     from    the    ancient    nmplicity    and 
ttnshj  o{  mannert.     Not  above  700  fiumliea  of 
the  genuine  Spartan  ttodc  remained,  and  in  conte- 
qvnoe  of  the  innovation  introduced  by  Epitadeut, 
vi)«  pfocured  a  repeal  of  the  law  which  tecnred 
to  6fery  Spartan  head  of  a  fiunily  an  equal  portion 
of  land,  the  landed  property  had  patted  into  the 
bods  of  a  few  individualt,  of  wh<Hn  a  great  num> 
ber  were  fenalea,  to  that  not  above  100  Spartan 
^ashet  poete  tiled  estates,  while  the  poor  were 
budened  with  debt.     Agit,  who  from  hit  earliest 
Tmth  had  shewn  his  attachment  to  the  ancient 
<i«ripKne,  undertook  to  reform  these  abuses,  and 
gfrtibfith  the  inttitutiont  of  Lycuigut.     For  thit 
eod  he  determined  to  lay  before  the  Spartan  tenate 
a  jnpotitioii  for  the  aboHtion  of  all  debtt  and  a  new 
partitioa  of  the  lands.     Another  part  of  hit  plan  wat 
t*  give  hnded  ettatet  to  the  Perioed.     Hit  tchemet 
voe  vazmly  teconded  by  the  poorer  datset  and  the 
j««i^  men.  and  as  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
vealtky.    He  succeeded,  however,  in  gaining  over 
tii««  very  influential  persons, — his  uncle  Ageai- 
ka«  (a  aaa  of  large  property,  but  who,  being 
deeply  involved  in  debt,  hoped  to  profit  by  the 
i°to*staons  of  Agit),  Lysander,  and  Mandrodeidet. 
lUring  proctired  Lyaander  to  be  elected  one  of 
the  epiMn,  he  laid  hit  plant  before  the  tenate. 
He  pwpoeed  that  the  Spartan  territory  thould  be 
divided  into  two  portiont,  one  to  contitt  of  4500 
eqnl  lota,  to  be  divided  amongtt  the  Spartant, 
viote  nukt  were  to  be  filled  up  by  the  admis- 
aon  flf  the  most  retpectable  of  the  Perioeci  and 
■mnprt ;  the  other  to  contain  15,000  equal  lott, 
t«  be  dirided-  amongtt  the  Perioeci.      The  tenate 
<9oid  not  at  first  come  to  a  decision  on  the  matter. 
Lrnadec,  therefore,  convoked  the  attembly  of  the 
pevple,  to  whom  Agit  aubmitted  hit  measure,  and 
«ia«d  to  make  the  first  sacrifice,  by  giving  up  his 
bads  axhd  moner,  telling  them  that  his  mouier  and 
gBaiaother,  wno  were  possessed  of  great  wealth, 
with  aU  his  rekUons  and  friends,  would  follow  his 
easple.      Hk   generosity  drew  down   the  ap- 
pbaaet  of  the  multitude.      The  opposite  party, 
bovever,  beaded  by  Leonidas,  the  other  king,  who 
bad  Snaed  hit  habits  at  the  luxuriout  court  of 
SdracQs,  king  of  Syria,  got  the  tenate  to  reject 
tbr  fcaaum,  thon^  only  by  one  vote.    Agit  now 
deienuDed  to  rid  himtelf  of  Leonidat.     Lytander 
•oendiagly  accnsfd  him  of  having  violated  the  laws 
bTBtfiying  a  stranger  and  living  in  aforeign  land. 
Leoaidaa  was  depowd,  and  wat  succeeded  by  his 
Mi>i»-hnr,    Cle«mbrotna,  who    aKiperated   with 
if:a.    Soon  afterwardt,  however,  Lytander*t  term 
<f  «ftee  expired,  and  the  ephort  of  the  following 
y^K  were  opposed  to  Agit,  and  designed  to  restore 
t<wwiias.      They  brou^t  an  accusation  against 
Lynader  and  Maadrocleides,  of  attempting  to  vlo- 
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late  the  laws.  Alarmed  at  the  turn  events  were 
taking,  the  two  latter  prevailed  on  the  kings  to 
depose  the  ephort  by  force  and  appoint  others  in 
their  room.  Leonidas,  who  had  returned  to 
the  city,  fled  to  Tegea,  and  in  hit  flight  was 
protected  by  Agit  from  the  violence  nwditated 
mintt  him  by  Agetihiut.  The  telfith  avarice  of 
the  latter  fiuttrated  the  phmt  of  Agit,  when  there 
now  teemed  nothing  to  oppose  the  execution  of 
them.  He  pertuaded  hit  nephew  and  Lytander 
that  the  mott  effectual  way  to  tecure  the  oontent 
of  the  wealthy  to  the  dittribution  of  their  landt, 
would  be,  to  begin  by  cancelling  the  debtt.  Ao> 
oordingly  all  bondt,  regittert,  and  tecuritiet  were 
piled  up  in  the  market  place  and  burnt.  Ageti- 
laut,  having  tecured  hit  own  endt,  contrived  vari- 
out  pretextt  for  delaying  the  divition  of  the  landt. 
Meanwhile  the  Achaeant  applied  to  Sparta  for 
attittance  againtt  the  Aetoliant.  Agit  wat  ao* 
cordingly  tent  at  the  head  of  an  army.  The  cau- 
tiout  movementt  of  Aratut  gave  Agit  no  opportu- 
nity of  dittingni thing  himself  in  action,  but  he 
gained  great  credit  by  the  excellent  discipline  he 
preterved  among  hit  troops.  During  his  absence 
Agesilaus  so  incensed  the  poorer  rmttet  by  his 
intolent  conduct  and  the  continued  pottponement 
of  the  divition  of  the  lands  that  they  made  no 
oppotition  when  the  enemiet  of  Agit  openly 
brought  back  Leonidat  and  tet  him  on  the  throne. 
Agit  and  deombrotut  fled  for  tanctuary,  the 
former  to  the  temi^e  of  Athene  Chalcioecut,  the 
huter  to  the  temple  of  Poteidon.  Cleombrotua 
wat  tuffsred  to  go  into  exile.  Agit  wat  entrapped 
by  tome  treacherout  friendt  and  thrown  into 
priton.  Leonidat  immediately  came  with  a  band 
of  mercenariet  and  secured  the  prison  without, 
while  the  ephors  entered  it,  and  went  through  the 
mockery  of  a  triaL  When  asked  if  he  did  not 
repent  of  what  he  had  attempted,  Agis  replied, 
that  he  should  never  repent  of  so  glorious  a  design, 
even  in  the  foce  of  death.  He  was  condemned, 
and  precipitately  executed,  the  ephors  fearing  a 
rescue,  as  a  great  concourse  of  people  had  aasem- 
bled  round  the  prison  gates.  Agis,  observing  that 
one  of  his  executioners  was  moved  to  tears,  said, 
**  Weep  not  for  me:  suffering,  as  I  do,  unjustly,  I 
am  in  a  happier  cate  than  my  murderers.^  Hit 
mother  Agesistrate  and  his  grandmother  were 
strangled  on  his  body.  Agis  was  the  first  king  of 
Sparta  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  ephort. 
Pausanias,  who,  however,  is  undoubtedly  wrong, 
says  (viii.  10.  §  4,  27.  §  9),  that  he  feU  in  batUe. 
His  widow  Agiatis  was  forcibly  married  by  Leo- 
nidas to  his  son  Cleomenes,  but  nevertheless  they 
entertained  for  each  other  a  mutual  aflfection 
and  esteem.  (Plutarch,  Affiiy  CUomme$^  Aratut; 
Pans,  vii  7.  §  2.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AOIS  ^Kyit\  a  Greek  poet,  a  native  of  Aigoi, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whom 
he  accompanied  on  his  Asiatic  expedition.  Cur- 
tius  (viii.  5)  as  well  as  Arrian  {Anab,  iv.  9)  and 
Plutarch  {De  adulat.  et  anuc*  di$crim,  p.  60)  de- 
scribe him  as  one  of  the  basest  flatterers  of  the 
king.  Curtius  calls  him  **  pessimorum  carminum 
post  Choerilum  conditor,**  which  probably  refers 
rather  to  their  flattering  character  than  to  their 
worth  as  poetry.  The  Greek  Anthology  (vL 
152)  contains  an  epigram,  which  is  probably  the 
work  of  this  flatterer.  (Jacobs,  AtdhoL  iii.  p. 
836;  Zimmermann,  JSeitiAr^  jUr  dk  AUerth, 
1841,  p.  164.) 
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Athenaens  (xii.  p.  516)  mentionB  one  Agis  as 
the  author  of  a  work  on  the  art  of  cooking 
(oifafyrvrurdE).  [L.  S.] 

AGLA'IA  CA-yAcrfo).     1.  [Charitto.] 

2.  The  wife  of  Charopus  and  mother  of  Nirena, 
who  led  a  small  band  from  the  island  of  Syme 
against  Troy.  (Horn.  //.  iL  671;  Diod.  y.  53.) 
Ajiother  Aglaia  is  mentioned  in  Apollodonu.  (iL 
7.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

AOLAONI'CE.     [AoANicB.] 

AOLAOPHE'ME.    [Sirknbs.] 

AOLA'OPHON  (*Ay\ao<p£v),  a  painter,  bom 
in  the  island  of  Thasos,  the  &ther  and  instructor 
of  Polygnotus.  (Soidas  and  Photias,t.i7.  TloK^vv 
rot ;  Anth.  Or.  iz.  700.)  He  had  another  son 
named  Aristophon.  (Plat  Gorp,  p.  448.  B.)  As 
Polygnotus  flourished  before  the  90th  01.  (Plin. 
ff,  N.  xxxT.  9.  s.  351  Aglaophon  probably  lived 
about  OL  70.  Quintilian  (zii.  10.  §  3)  praises  his 
pointings,  which  were  distinguished  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  colouring,  as  worthy  of  admiration 
on  other  grounds  besides  their  antiquity.  There 
was  an  Aglaophon  who  flourished  in  the  90th  OL 
according  to  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxxr.  9.  s.  36),  and  his 
statement  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  of  Athenaeus 
(xii.  p.  543,  D.),  from  which  we  learn  that  he 
painted  two  pictures,  in  one  of  which  Olympias 
and  Pythias,  as  the  presiding  geniuses  of  the 
Olympic  and  Pythian  games,  were  represented 
crowning  Alcibiades ;  in  the  other  Nemea,  the  pre- 
siding deity  of  Uie  Nemean  games,  held  Alcibiades 
on  her  knees.  Alcibiades  could  not  have  gained 
any  yictories  much  before  OL  91.  (b.  c.  416.)  It 
is  therefore  exceedingly  likely  that  this  artist  was 
the  son  of  Aristophon,  and  grandson  of  the  older 
Aglaophon,  as  among  the  Greeks  the  son  generally 
bore  the  name  not  of  his  &ther  but  of  his  grand- 
fother.  Plutarch  (Aldb,  16)  says,  that  Aristo- 
phon was  the  author  of  the  picture  of  Nemea  and 
Alcibiades.  He  may  perhaps  hare  assisted  his 
son.  This  Aglaophon  was,  according  to  some,  the 
first  who  represented  Victory  with  wings.  (SchoL 
ad  Aristoph.  Aves^  573.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGLAOSTHENES.     [AoAOSTHENia] 

AGLAUROS.     [AoRAULos.] 

AG  LA' US  (^AyXa6s)y  a  poor  citizen  of  Psophis 
in  Arcadia,  whom  the  Delphic  oracle  pronounced 
to  be  happier  than  Gyges,  king  of  Lydio,  on  ac- 
count of  his  contentedness,  when  the  king  asked 
the  oracle,  if  any  man  was  happier  than  he.  ( Val. 
Max.  viL  1.  §  2 ;  Plin.  H.  N,  viL  47.)  Pausa- 
nias  (viiL  24.  §  7)  places  Aglaus  in  the  time  of 
Croesus. 

AGNAPTUS,  an  architect  mentioned  by  Pau- 
aanias  (v.  15,  §  4,  tL  20.  §  7)  as  the  builder  of  a 
porch  in  the  Altis  at  Olympia,  which  was  called 
by  the  Eleans  the  **  porch  of  Agnaptus.^  When 
he  lived  is  tmcertain.  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'GNIUS  CAyvtos),  the  fether  of  Tiphys,  who 
was  the  pilot  of  the  ship  Aigo  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  16; 
Oiph.  Argon.  540),  whence  Tiphys  is  called 
Agniades.  [L.  S.] 

AONODICE  {'AyvoSiKri\  the  name  of  the 
earliest  midwife  mentioned  mnong  the  Greeks. 
She  was  a  native  of  Athens,  where  it  was 
forbidden  by  law  for  a  woman  or  a  slave  to 
study  medicine.  According,  however,  to  Hyginus 
(Fab.  274),  on  whose  authority  alone  the  whole 
story  rests,  it  would  appear  that  Agnodice  dis- 
guised herself  in  man^s  clothes,  and  so  contrived  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  a  physician  named  Hiero- 
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philus, — devoting  herself  chiefly  to  the  stody  of 
midwifery  and  the  diseases  of  women.  Mo^ 
wards,  when  she  began  practice,  being  veiy  tm- 
cessful  in  these  branches  of  the  profession,  ibe 
excited  the  jealousy  of  several  of  the  other  pnu- 
titioners,  by  whom  she  was  summoned  beHore  the 
Areiopagns,  and  accused  of  corrupting  the  monk 
of  her  patients.  Upon  her  rdutii^  this  chaige  I7 
making  known  her  sex,  she  was  immediatdy  w- 
cused  of  having  violated  the  existing  law,  which 
second  danger  she  escaped  by  the  wives  of  the 
chief  persons  in  Athens,  whom  she  had  attended, 
coming  forward  in  her  behall^  and  succeeding  it 
last  in  getting  the  obnoxious  law  abolished.  No 
date  whatever  is  attached  to  this  story,  but  tefenl 
persons  have,  by  calling  the  tutor  of  Agnodice  bj 
the  name  of  HeropkUui  instead  of  Hieropkiha^ 
placed  it  in  the  third  or  fourth  century  bdbie 
Christ  But  this  emendation,  though  at  fizit  light 
very  ea^  and  plausible,  does  not  appear  altogetl^ 
free  from  objections.  For,  in  the  first  place,  if  the 
story  is  to  be  believed  at  all  upon  the  auUunitj  of 
Hyginus,  it  would  seem  to  belong  rath^  to  ^ 
fifth  or  sixth  century  before  Christ  than  the  third 
OT  fourth ;  secondly,  we  have  no  reason  for  think- 
ing that  Agnodice  was  ever  at  Alexandra,  or 
Herophilus  at  Athens;  and  thirdly,  it  seem 
\  hardly  probable  that  Hyginus  would  have  called 
so  celebrated  a  physician  ^a  certain  HerophiUC 
(HerophUut  qmdam.)  [  W.  A.  0.] 

AGNON,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who  wrote  a 
work  against  rhetoric,  which  Quintilian  (ii  17. 
§  15)  calls  **  Rhetorices  aocuaatio.''  Rhunka 
{Hui.  Grit.  OraL  Graec  p.  xc.)  and  after  him 
most  modem  scholars  have  considered  this  Agnos 
to  be  the  same  man  as  Agnonides,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Phocion,  as  the  latter  is  in  tome  MSS.  <^ 
Com.  Nepos  (Phoe.  3)  called  Agnon.  Bat  the 
manner  in  which  Agnon  is  mentioned  by  Qmn- 
tilian,  shews  that  he  is  a  rhetorician,  who  lived  at 
a  much  later  period.  Whether  however  he  is  the 
same  as  the  academic  philosopher  mentioDed  by 
Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  602),  cannot  be  decided.  [L  S.] 

AGNO^NIDES  {'AypwfZns),  an  Atheniao 
demagogue  and  sycophant,  a  contanptHBxy  d 
Theophrastus  and  Phocion.  The  fo^DerwM•^ 
cused  by  Agnonides  of  impiety,  bnt  was  acquitted 
by  the  Areiopagus,  and  Theophrastus  might  have 
ruined  his  accuser,  had  he  been  less  generous.  (Diog. 
Laert  v.  37.)  Agnonides  was  opposed  to  the  Ma- 
cedonian party  at  Athens,  and  called  Phocion  a  trai- 
tor, for  which  he  was  exiled,  as  soon  as  Alexander, 
son  of  Polysperchon,  got  possession  of  Athou. 
Afterwards,  however,  he  obtained  from  Antipster 
permission  to  return  to  his  country  through  the 
mediation  of  Phocion.  (Plut.  Pkoc  29.)  Bat 
the  sycophant  soon  forgot  what  he  owed  to  hit 
bene&ctor,  and  not  only  continued  to  oppose  the 
Macedonian  party  in  the  most  vehement  manner^ 
but  even  induced  the  Athenians  to  sentence  Pho- 
cion to  death  as  a  traitor,  who  had  delivered  the 
Peiraeeus  into  the  hands  of  Nicanor.  (Pint.  Phoe. 
33,  35 ;  Com.  Nep.  Pkoc  3.)  But  the  Atbenfflnt 
soon  repented  of  their  conduct  towards  Phocion, 
and  put  Agnonides  to  death  to  appease  his  msnea. 
(Plut  Phoc  38.)  [L.  S.J 

AGON  (^Ay^w),  a  personification  of  sdemo 
contests  (iymwts).  He  was  represented  in  a  etatoe 
at  Olympia  with  dXrijpts  in  his  hands.  This  ita- 
tue  was  a  woric  of  Dionyuua,  and  dedicated  by 
SmicythuB  of  Rhegium.  (Pans.  v.  26.  §  3.)  [L.  S.J 
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AG(KNIUS  (*A7^i0s),  a  annunne  or  epithet  of 
vital  go(k  Aetchylos  (Apam,  513)  and  Sopho- 
cles (TWiflL  26)  oie  it  of  Apollo  and  Zeas,  and 
ippRntlj  in  the  fense  of  helpers  in  fttmgglet  and 
coDtoU.  (Comp.  EoBtath.  adILp.  1335.)  Bat 
Afottitt  ii  man  e^edally  need  as  a  snmame  of 
UenKi,  who  precides  over  all  kinds  d  solemn 
caiik$ts.(*A7MMs^Paas.T.14.  §7;  Pind.(%mp. 
Ti  133,  with  the  SchoL)  [L.  &] 

AGORA'CRITUS  ('ATo^MUptrof),  a  fiunons 
iatmrj  ud  tcolptor,  bom  in  the  ishtnd  of  Paros, 
Tbilonidied  from  abont  OL  85  to  01.  88.  (Plin. 
H,  M  zxxtI  5.  s.  4.)  He  was  the  finTouiite 
pspflof  Phidks  (Pkms.  ix.  34.  §  1),  who  is  sTen 
mi  bj  ninj  to  have  inscribed  some  of  his 
nm  works  with  the  name  of  his  disciple.  Only 
fctrof  kii  pitNlactions  are  mentioned,  yiz.a  statue 
•f  Zens  and  one  of  the  Itonian  Athene  in  the 
feaple  if  that  goddess  at  Athens  (Pans.  ^  <9  '  ^ 
flatae,  pnbabl j  of  Cybele,  in  the  temple  of  the 
Gicst  Goddeis  at  Athens  (Plin.  /L  e.) ;  and  the 
MiM'iiutian  Nemesis.  Respecting  this  last  work 
&IC  bas  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  The 
KcsQBt  which  PHnj  gires  of  it  is,  that  Agoracritus 
cooMded  with  Alounenee  (another  dis^guisbed 
<iKi{^  of  Phidias)  in  making  a  statue  of  Venus ; 
ad  tbat  the  Athenians,  through  an  undue  par- 
toStj  towards  their  countryman,  awarded  the 
Tictonr  to  Akamenes.  Agoncritus,  indignant  at 
^  defeat,  made  some  slight  altemtions  so  as  to 
cbofe  bis  Venus  into  a  Nemesis,  and  sold  it  to 
tbe  people  of  Rhamnus,  on  condition  that  it  ahould 
«>t  be  Kt  op  in  Athens.  Pausanias  (L  33.  §  2), 
TRboQt  saying  a  woid  about  Agoracritus,  says 
tktt  tbe  Rhamnnsian  Nemesis  was  the  work  of 
P^idiaa,  and  was  made  out  of  the  block  of  Parian 
BarUe  wbidi  the  Persians  under  Datis  and 
Aitapbenws  bronght  writh  them  for  the  purpose  of 
■^ttiBg  vp  a  trophy.  (See  Thestetus  and  Panne- 
^  J^luL  Gr.  Plamd.  rr.  12,  221,  222.)  This 
■ttwnt  however  has  been  rejected  as  iuTolTing 
2  esufiaoa  of  the  ideas  connected  by  the  Greeks 
*Tth  the  goddess  Nemesis.  The  statue  moreover 
*»  wt  of  Parian,  but  of  Pentelic  marble.  {(Tn- 
*^i^  AwtktnUa  if  Atticoj  p.  4^)  Strabo  (ix. 
f  396),  Tietzes  {Chiliad,  ril  154),  Snidas  and 
^*^tns  give  other  variations  in  speaking  of  this 
^■tae.  It  aeems  generally  agreed  that  Pliny^s 
*^**««t  of  the  matter  is  right  in  the  main  ;  and  I 
f^  bafe  been  various  dissertations  on  the  way 
B  wbi^  a  statue  of  Venus  could  hare  been 
^^^P^  into  one  of  Nemesis.  (Winckelmann, 
^™rtSc4e  Werke  Ton  J.  Eiselein,  toL  t.  p.  364 ; 
Z«q?a,  Ahka»dlMmgai^  pp.  56—62 ;  K.  O.  MdUer, 
^^  i.  Kwmt,  p.  102.)  [C.  P.  M.  J 

,  AGORAEA  and  AQORAEUS  (*A7o^  and 
*>^P**wX  ■'*  epithets  given  to  sereral  divinities 
**o  *ae  eoittidered  as  the  protectors  of  the  as- 
•^^'fiet  of  the  people  in  the  dyopd^  such  as  Zeus 
(Paa.  iii.  11.  §  8,  V.  15.  §  3),  Athena  (iil  11. 
5  8),  Aitianis  (v.  15.  §  3),  and  Hermes.  (L  15. 
§  l*u.  9.  §  7,  ix.  17.  g  1.)  As  Hermes  was  the 
H  of  coBinierce,  this  surname  seems  to  have  re- 
"o^^e  to  tbe  iriopd  as  the  market-place.  [L.  8.] 
AGRAEU8  (*A7peuoy),  the  hunter,  a  surname 
"^ApsQo.  After  he  had  killed  the  lion  of  Cithae- 
fjx  ^  temple  was  erected  to  him  by  Alcathous  at 
lu^a  under  the  name  of  Apollo  Agraeus.  (Pans. 
*•  <1-  S  4 ;  Eostath.  orf  77.  p.  361.)  [L.  S.] 
.  AGKAULOS  or  AGRAULE  Chypav\os  at 
*7ptt^    L  A  daughter  of  Actaeus,  the  first 
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king  of  Athens.  By  her  husband,  Cecrops,  she 
becune  the  mother  of  Erysichthon,  Agraulos, 
Herae,  and  Pandrosos.  (ApoUod.  iiu  14.  §  2 ; 
Pans,  i  2.  §  5.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Cecrops  and  Agraulos,  and 
mother  of  Aldppe  by  Ares.     This  Agraulos  is 
an  important  personage  in  the  stories  of  Attica, 
and  there  were  three  dififerent  Ic^nds  about  her. 
].  Aooocding  to  Pausanias  (L 18.  §2)  and  Hyginus 
(Fab,  166),  Athena  gave  to  her  and  her  sisters 
Eiichthonius  in  a  chest,  writh  the  express  command 
not  to  open  it.     But  Agraulos  and  Herae  could 
not  control  their  curiosity,  and  opened  it ;  where* 
upon  they  vrete  seiied  writh  madness  at  the  sight 
of  Erichthonius,  and  threw  themselves  from  the 
steep  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  or  according  to  Hyginus 
into  the  sea.    2.  According  to  Grid  {Mei.  ii.  710, 
&c),  AgranloB  and  her  sister  survived  their  open- 
ing the  chest,  and  the  former,  who  had  instigated 
her  sister  to  open  it,  was  punished  in  this  manner. 
Hermes  came  to  AUiens  during  the  celebration  of 
the  Panathenaea,  and  fell  in  Ioto  writh  Hene. 
Athena  made  Agraulos  so  jealous  of  her  sister,  that 
she  even  attonpted  to  prevent  the  god  entering 
the  house  of  Herse.     But,  indignant  at  such  pre- 
sumption,   he  changed  Agraulos    into  a   stone. 
3.   The  third  legend  represents  Agraulos   in   a 
totaUy  diffisrent  light.     Athens  was  at  one  time 
inYolved  in  a  long-protracted  wrar,  and  an  oracle 
dedared  that  it  wrouM  cease,  if  some  one  would 
sacrifice  himself   for  the  good  of   his   country. 
Agraulos  came  forward  and  threw  herself  down 
the  AcropoHs.     The  Athenians,  in  gratitude  for 
this,  built  her  a  temple  on  the  Acropolis,  in  which 
it  subsequently  became  customary  for  the  young 
Athenians,  on  receiving  their  first  suit  of  armour, 
to  take  an  oath  that  they  would  always  defend 
their  country  to  the  last    (Suid.  and  Hesych.  $.  «, 
^AypttuXos;  Ulpian,  ad  Demottk  de/aU.  leg,;  He- 
rod, viii  53 ;  Plut  AUnb,  15 ;  Phifochorua,  Fra^ 
p.  18,  ed.  Siebelis.)      One  of   the  Attic   diifUM 
(Agraule)  derived  its  name  from  this  heroine,  and 
a  festival  and  mysteries  were  celebrated  at  Athens 
in   honour  of  her.    (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v,  *AypavK'4 ; 
Lobeck,  Aglaopk,  p.  89 ;   Did.  ff  Ant  p.  30,  a.) 
According  to  Porphyry  {De  Abstin,  ab ammaL  i.  2), 
ahe  was  also  worshipped  in  Cy]ffus,  where  human 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  her  down  to  a  very  late 
time.  [L.  S.] 

AGRESPHON  QAypjir^»m>\  a  Greek  ffnun- 
marian  mentioned  by  Suidas.  («.  v,  *Awokkapios.) 
He  wrote  a  work  IIcpl  'Ofunnifioi^  (concerning  per- 
sons of  the  same  name).  He  cannot  hare  lived 
earlier  than  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  as  in  his  work 
he  spoke  of  an  ApoUonius  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
that  emperor.  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGREUS  (*A7pc^t),  a  hunter,  occurs  as  a  sur- 
name of  Pan  and  Aristaeus.  (Pind.  FvtJL  ix.  115 ; 
ApoUon.  Rhod.  iiL  507 ;  Died.  iv.  81 ;  HesycL  «.«.; 
Salmas.  ad  SoUn.  p.  81.)  [L.  S.] 

AGRI'COLA,  GNAEUS  JULIUS,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  whom  we  meet  vrith  in 
the  times  of  the  first  twelre  emperors  of  Rome,  for 
his  extraordinary  ability  as  a  general,  his  great 
powers,  shewn  in  his  goyemment  of  Britain, 
and  borne  witness  to  by  the  deep  and  universal 
feeling  excited  in  Rome  by  his  death  (Toe  Agrie, 
43),  his  singular  int^rity*  and  the  esteem  and 
love  which  he  commanded  in  all  the  private  rela- 
tions of  life. 

His  life  of  55  yean  (from  June  13th,  ▲.  d.  37» 
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to  the  23rd  August,  a.  d.  98)  extends  through  the 
reigns  of  the  nine  emperors  from  Caligula  to  Domi- 
tiaa.  He  was  bom  at  the  Roman  colony  of  Forum 
Julii,  the  modem  Fr^jus  in  Provence.  His  father 
was  Julius  Oraecinus  of  senatorian  rank  ;  his  mo- 
ther Julia  Procilla,  who  throughout  his  education 
seems  to  have  watched  with  great  care  and  to 
haye  exerted  great  influence  over  him.  He  studied 
philosophy  (ue  usual  education  of  a  Roman  of 
higher  rank)  from  his  earliest  youth  at  Marseilles. 
His  first  nulitary  service  was  under  Suetonius 
Paulinus  in  Britain  (▲.  d.  60),  in  the  rehition  of 
Contubemalis.  (See /)ic<:  o/ Jnl  p.  284,  a.)  Hence 
he  retumed  to  Rome,  was  married  to  Domitia 
Deddiana,  and  went  the  round  of  the  magistracies ; 
the  quaestonhip  in  Asia  (a.  d.  68),  under  the  pro- 
consul Salvius  Titianus,  where  lus  integrity  was 
shewn  by  his  refusal  to  join  the  proconsul  in  the 
ordinary  system  of  extortion  in  die  Roman  pro- 
vinces; the  tribunate  and  the  praetorship, — in 
Nero^s  time  mere  nominal  offices,  filled  wiUi  dan- 
ger to  the  man  who  held  them,  in  which  a  pradent 
inactivity  was  the  only  safe  course.  By  Galba 
(a.  d.  69)  he  was  appointed  to  examine  the  sacred 
property  of  the  temples,  that  Nero^s  system  of 
robbery  (Sueton.  Ner,  32)  might  be  stopped.  In 
the  same  year  he  lost  his  mother;  it  was  in  re- 
tuming  from  her  funeral  in  Liguria,  that  he  heard 
of  Vespasian^s  accession,  and  immediately  joined 
his  party.  Under  Vespasian  his  first  service  was 
the  command  of  the  20th  legion  in  Britain,  (a.  d. 
70.)  On  his  return,  he  was  raised  by  the  emperor 
to  Uie  rank  of  patrician,  and  set  over  the  province 
of  Aquitania,  which  he  held  for  three  years,  (a.  d. 
74-76.)  He  was  recalled  to  Rome  to  be  elected 
consul  (a.  d.  77),  and  Britain,  the  great  scene  of 
his  power,  was  given  to  him,  by  general  consent, 
as  his  province. 

In  this  year  he  betrothed  his  daughter  to  the 
historian  Tacitus ;  in  the  following  he  gave  her  to 
hioi  in  marrifi^,  and  was  made  governor  of  Britain* 
and  one  of  the  college  of  pontim. 

Agricola  was  the  twelfth  Roman  general  who 
had  been  in  Britain ;  he  was  the  only  one  who 
completely  efiected  the  work  of  subjugation  to  the 
Romans,  not  more  by  his  consummate  military 
skill,  than  by  his  masterly  policy  in  reconciling  the 
Britons  to  that  yoke  which  hitherto  they  had  so 
ill  borne.  He  taught  them  the  arts  and  luxuries  of 
civilised  life,  to  settle  in  towns,  to  build  comfort- 
able dwelling-houses  and  temples.  He,  established 
a  system  of  education  for  the  sons  of  the  British 
chiefs,  amongst  whom  at  last  the  Roman  language 
was  spoken,  and  the  Roman  toga  worn  as  a 
fiishioimble  dress. 

He  was  full  seven  years  in  Britain,  from  the 
year  a.  d.  78  to  a.  d.  84.  The  last  conquest  of  his 
predecessor  Julius  Frontinus  had  been  that  of  the 
SUures  (South  Wales);  and  the  last  action  of 
Agricola^s  command  was  the  action  at  the  foot  of 
the  Grampian  hills,  which  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  whole  of  Britain  as  &r  north  as  the  northern 
boundar}'  of  Perth  and  Argyle.  His  first  campaign 

!A.  o.  78)  was  occupied  in  the  reconquest  of  Mona 
Anglesea),  and  the  Ordovices  (North  Wales),  the 
strongholds  of  the  Druids ;  and  the  remainder  of 
this  year,  with  the  next,  was  given  to  making  the 
before-mentioned  arrangements  for  the  security  of 
the  Roman  dominion  in  the  already  conquered 
parts  of  Britain.    The  third  campaign  (a.  d.  80) 
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carried  him  northwards  to  the  Tans,*  probably 
the  Solway  Frith ;  and  the  fourth  (a.  d.  81)  wsi 
taken  up  in  fortifying  and  taking  possession  oi 
this  tract,  and  advancing  as  fisr  noil^  as  the  Friths 
of  Clyde  and  Forth.  In  the  fifth  campaign  (a.  d. 
82),  he  was  engaged  in  subduing  the  tribes  oa 
the  promontory  opposite  Ireland.  In  the  sixth 
(a.  D.  83),  he  explored  with  his  fleet  and  land 
forces  the  coast  of  Fi£B  and  Forfiv,  coming  nov 
for  the  first  time  into  contact  with  the  trae  Caledo- 
nians. They  made  a  night  attack  on  his  camp 
(believed  to  be  at  Loch  Ore,  where  ditches  acd 
other  traces  of  a  Roman  camp  are  still  to  be  seen), 
and  succeeded  in  neariy  destroying  the  ninth  legioo; 
but  in  the  general  battle,  which  followed,  th^ 
were  repulsed.  The  seventh  and  last  campaign  (  a.  o. 
84)  gave  Agricohi  complete  and  entire  poesesnoa 
of  the  country,  up  to  the  northernmost  point 
which  he  had  reached,  by  a  most  decided  victory 
over  the  assembled  QJedonians  under  their  genenl 
Galgacus  (as  it  is  believed,  from  the  Roman  and 
British  remains  found  there,  and  from  the  tvo 
tumuli  or  sepulchral  cairns)  on  the  moor  of  Mnrdodi 
at  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  hills.  In  this  campaign 
his  fleet  sailed  northwards  from  the  coast  of  Fife 
round  Britain  to  the  Tmtulensian  harbour  (sup- 
posed to  be  Sandwich),  thus  for  the  first  time  du- 
covering  Britain  to  be  an  ishmd.  He  withdrew 
his  army  into  winter  quarters,  and  soon  after  (a.i>. 
84)  was  recalled  by  the  jealous  Domitian. 

On  his  return  to  Rcmie,  he  lived  in  retiremoit, 
and  when  the  government  either  of  Asia  or  Africa 
would  have  fiiUen  to  him,  he  considered  it  nxm 
pradent  to  decline  the  honour.  He  died  a.  o.  93 ; 
his  death  was,  as  his  biographer  plainly  hints, 
either  immediacy  caused  or  certainly  hastened 
by  the  emissaries  of  the  emperor,  who  could  nA 
bear  the  presence  of  a  man  pointed  out  by  unirer^ 
sal  feelii^  as  alone  fit  to  meet  the  exigency  of 
times  in  which  the  Roman  arms  had  sulered  re- 
peated reverses  in  Germany  and  the  countries 
north  of  the  Danube.  Dion  Cassius  (Ixvi  20)  says 
expressly,  that  he  was  killed  by  Domitian. 

In  this  account  we  can  do  no  more  than  refer  to 
the  beautiful  and  interesting  description  given  by 
Tacitus  {^Agric  39—46)  of  his  life  during  his  r^ 
tirement  from  office,  his  death,  his  person,  and  hi» 
character,  which  though  it  had  no  field  of  action  at 
home  in  that  dreary  time,  shewed  itsdf  during  the 
seven  years  in  which  it  was  unfettered  in  Britain, 
as  great  and  wise  and  good.  (Tacitus,  AgriooU^ 

There  is  an  epigram  of  Antiphilus  in  the  Oredc 
Anthology  (Anih,  Brundt.  ii.  180)  upon  an  Agri- 
cola,  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  refor  to  the 
celebrated  one  of  this  name.  [C  T.  A.] 

AGRICNIUS  (^Kypntivios^  a  surname  of 
Dionysus,  under  which  he  was  worshij^ped  at 
Orchomenus  in  Boeotia,  and  from  which  his  festi- 
val Agrionia  in  that  place  derived  its  name.  {DkL 
of  Ant  p.  30 ;  M'dller,  Orchom,  p.  166,  &c.)  [L.&] 

AGRl'OPAS,  a  writer  spoken  of  by  Plmy.  (i/. 
N.  viiL  22,  where  some  of  the  MSS.  have  Aci^pas 
or  Copas.)  He  was  the  author  of  an  account  of  the 
Olympic  victors.  [C  P.  M.] 

AGRIPPA,  an  ancient  name  among  the  Ro- 
mans, was  first  used  as  a  praraiomen,  and  after- 
wards as  a  cognomoL     It  frequenUy  occurs  as  a, 

*  As  to  whether  the  Taus  was  the  Solway  Fixth 
or  the  Frith  of  Tay,  see  Chalmers*  Cdmiouku 
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eopmoetk  in  the  eail j  tunes  of  the  empire,  but  net 
oidcr  the  lepablic  One  of  the  mythical  kings  of 
AQa  it  caDed  by  this  name.  (Lir.  L  3.)  Ac- 
mding  to  Aoloi  OeOias  (xvi.  16),  PUny  {H.  N. 
Tii.  6. 1^  8),  and  SoUnos  (1),  the  word  ngnifies  a 
birtl^  at  vhidi  the  child  is  presented  with  its  feet 
fawost ;  bat  their  deriTation  of  it  from  aegre  par- 
tM  or  f«9  is  absurd  enough.  (Comp.'Sen.M.813.) 

AGRIPPA  CAyphmt),  a  8cepti<al  philosopher, 
fle^  known  to  haTe  Ured  later  than  Aenesidemns, 
the  eoateD^torary  of  Cicero,  from  whom  he  is  said 
to  bsfe  been  the  fifth  in  descent.  He  is  quoted 
bj  Diogeoes  Lanrtins,  who  probably  wrote  about 
the  time  of  M.  Antoninus.  The  ^five  grounds  of 
4»lit*  (ol  Waac  Tp^vw),  which  are  given  by 
Seztu  fioipiriais  as  a  summary  of  the  lator  seepti- 
caa,  are  ascribed  by  Diogenes  Ijwrtzos  (ix.  88)  to 
A|nppa. 

L  The  fizstof  these  argues  from  the  uncertainty 
of  tke  rules  of  conunon  life,  and  of  the  opinions  of 
pldkBophcnk  IL  The  second  from  the  *^  rejectio 
id  infinitnm  :  ^  all  proof  requires  eome  fitfther 
|na^  and  so  on  to  infinity.  III.  All  things  are 
dwiged  as  dieir  relations  become  changed,  or,  as 
ve  look  upon  them  in  different  points  of  view. 

IV.  The  truth  asserted  is  merely  an  hypothesis  or, 

V.  invoices  a  vidons  dide.  (Sextus  Empiiicus, 
I)frTiam.HypoLlU,) 

With  refioence  to  these  w4rr9  rpiwoi  it  need 
Mily  be  remarked,  that  the  first  and  third  are  a 
ikxt  imnmary  of  the  ten  original  grounds  of  doubt 
vkjeh  were  the  basis  of  the  earlier  scepticism. 
[PTaRBOM.]  The  three  additional  ones  shew  a 
psg^csft  in  the  sceptical  system,  and  a  transition 
bmi  the  common  objections  deriTed  firom  the  felli- 
Uity  of  sense  and  opinion,  to  more  abstract  and 
BKiaphyiical  grounds  of  doubt.  They  seem  to 
■>zk  a  new  attempt  to  systematize  the  sceptical 
pfe^M^hy  and  adapt  it  to  the  npirit  of  a  later  age. 
(Ritt«^G;adUdU0<<erPiUZo«y)JU^xii4.)  [a  J.] 
AGRIPPA,  M.  ASl'NIUS,  consul  a.d.  25, 
&d  A.  Du  26,  was  descended  firom  a  femily  more 
Sasttioos  than  ancient,  and  did  not  disgrace  it  by 
hb  node  of  life.     (Tac  ^m.  It.  34,  61!) 

AGRIPPA  CASTOR  {^Ayf^as  Kderofp), 
■hnt  A.  D.  135,  praised  as  a  historian  by  Euse- 
bias,  and  fat  bis  kammg  by  St  Jerome  {ds  Virii 
iZfs*-.  c.  21),  Ered  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  He 
gainst  the  twenty-four  books  of  the  Alex- 
Gnostic  Bbsilides,  on  the  GospeL  Quota- 
made  from  hb  work  by  Eusebius.  (HuL 
£edm,  ir.  7  ;  see  OaUandi*s  BibUotkeoa  Patrum^ 
wL  i^p.  3Sa)  [A.  J.  C] 

AGRIPPA,  FONTEIUS.     1.  One  of  the  ao- 
of  libo,  A.  D.  16,  is  again  mentioned  in 
B.  19,  as  o&fing  his  daughter  for  a  vestal  Tii^ 

(Tac  Amm.  il  30,  86.) 

2.  ProfaaUy  the  son  of  the  preceding,  command- 

sd  ike  proriDoe  of  Asia  with  pro-consular  power, 

A.  &.  69,  aad  was  recalled  from  tli^nce  by  Vespa- 

piaced  over  Moesia  in  a.  d.  70.    He 

•itaftly  afterwards  killed  in  battle  by  the  Sar- 

(Tac.  ITuL  iu.  46;  Joseph.  B.  Jud. 

vi  4. 1  3.) 

AGRIPPA,  D.  HATE'RIUS,  cafled  by  Taci- 
t»  {Amm^  ii.  51)  the  propinquns  of  Germanicus, 
was  tribme  of  tlie  plebs  a.  d.  15,  praetor  a.  d.  17, 
sad  eoiMal  a.  d.  22.  His  moral  character  was 
very  few,  and  he  is  spoken  of  in  a.  d.  32,  as  plot> 
t3«g  the  destruction  of  many  illustrious  men. 
(Tic  Amu  i  77,  ii.  51,  iil  49,  52,  vi  4.) 
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AGRIPPA,  HERODES  U'HptiSfit^Ayplinms), 
called  by  Josephns  (Ant,  Jud.  xvii  2.  §  2), 
^Agrippa  the  Great,"  was  the  son  of  Aristobulns 
and  Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great 
Shortly  before  the  death  of  his  grandfether,  he 
came  to  Rome,  where  he  was  educated  with  the 
future  emperor  Claudius,  and  Drusus  the  son  of 
Tiberius.  He  squandered  his  property  in  giving 
sumptuous  entortainmente  to  gratify  his  prmoely 
friends,  and  in  bestowing  largesses  on  the  freed- 
men  of  the  emperor,  and  became  so  deeply  involTed 
in  debt,  that  he  was  compelled  to  fly  from  Rome, 
and  betook  himself  to  a  fortress  at  Malatha  in 
Idumaea.  Through  the  mediation  of  his  wife 
Cypros,  with  his  sister  Herodias,  the  wife  of  He- 
rodes  Antipas,  he  was  allowed  to  take  up  his 
abode  at  Tiberias,  and  received  the  rank  of  aedile 
in  that  city,  with  a  snmll  yeariy  income.  But  hav- 
ing quarrelled  with  his  brother-in-law,  he  fled  to 
Flaccus,  the  proconsul  of  Syria.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  convicted,  through  the  information  of  his 
brother  Aristobulns,  of  having  received  a  bribe 
from  the  Damascenes,  who  wiued  to  purchase  his 
influence  with  the  proconsul,  and  was  again  com- 
pelled to  fly.  He  was  arrested  as  he  was  about  to 
sail  for  Italy,  for  a  sum  of  money  which  he  owed 
to  the  treasury  of  Caesar,  but  made  his  escape,  and 
reached  Alexandria,  where  his  wife  succeeded  in 
procuring  a  supply  of  money  from  Alexander  the 
Alabarch.  He  then  set  sail,  and  landed  at  PnteolL 
He  was  fevonrably  received  by  Tiberius,  who  en- 
trusted him  with  the  education  of  his  grandson 
Tiberius.  He  also  formed  an  intimacy  with  Caius 
Caligula. .  Having  one  day  incautiously  expressed 
a  wish  that  the  latter  might  soon  succeed  to  the 
throne,  his  words  were  reported  by  his  freedman 
Eutychus  to  Tiberius,  who  forthwith  threw  him 
into  prison.  Caligula,  on  his  accession  (a.  d.  S7)> 
set  him  at  liberty,  and  gave  him  the  totrarchies  of 
Lysanias  (Abilene)  and  Philippus  (Batanaea, 
Trachonitis,  and  Auranitis).  He  also  presented 
him  with  a  golden  chain  of  equal  weight  with  the 
iron  one  which  he  had  worn  in  prison.  In  the 
following  year  Agrippa  took  possession  of  his  king- 
dom, and  after  the  banishment  of  Herodea  Antipas, 
the  tetrarchy  of  the  latter  was  added  to  his  domi- 
nions. 

On  the  death  of  Caligula,  Agrippa,  who  was  at 
the  time  in  Rome,  materially  assisted  Claudius  in 
gaining  possession  of  the  empire.  As  a  reward  for 
his  services,  Judaea  and  Samaria  were  annexed  to 
his  dominions,  which  were  now  even  more  exten- 
sive than  those  of  Herod  the  Great  He  was  also 
invested  with  the  consular  dignity,  and  a  league 
was  publicly  made  with  him  by  Claudius  in  the 
forum.  At  his  request,  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis 
was  given  to  his  brother  Herodes.  (a.  d.  41.)  He 
then  went  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  offered  sacrifices, 
and  suspended  in  the  treasury  of  the  temple  the 
golden  chain  which  Caligula  had  given  him.  His 
government  was  mild  and  gentle,  and  he  was  ex- 
ceedingly popular  amongst  the  Jews.  In  the  city 
of  Berytus  he  built  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre, 
baths,  and  porticoes.  The  suspicions  of  Claudius 
prevented  him  from  finishing  the  impregnable  for- 
tifications with  which  he  had  begun  to  surround 
Jerusalem.  His  friendship  was  courted  by  many 
of  the  neighbouring  kings  antl  rulers.  It  was 
probably  to  increase  his  popularity  with  the  Jeu-s 
that  he  caused  the  aposl^e  James,  the  brother  of 
John,  to  be  beheaded,  and  Peter  to  be  cast  into 
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prifou.  (a.  d.  44.  AcUy  xii)  It  was  not  however 
merely  hj  Mich  acti  that  he  strove  to  win  their 
&Toar,  as  we  see  fixnn  the  way  in  which,  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life,  or  at  least  of  his  liberty,  he 
interceded  vrith  Caligula  on  behalf  of  the  Jews, 
when  that  emperor  was  att«npting  to  set  up  his 
statue  in  the  temple  at  Jeruralem.  The  manner 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Caesarea  in  the 
same  year,  as  he  was  exhibiting  games  in  honour 
of  the  emperor,  is  related  in  AcU  xiL,  and  is  con- 
firmed in  all  essential  points  by  Josephus,  who 
repeats  Agrippa^s  words,  in  which  he  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  the  punishment  thus  inflicted  on  him. 
After  lingering  five  days,  he  expired,  in  the  fifty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age. 

By  his  wife  Cypros  he  had  a  son  named  Agrippa, 
and  three  daughters,  Berenice,  who  first  married 
her  unde  H  erodes,  kmg  of  Chalcis,  afterwards 
lived  with  her  brother  Agrippa,  and  subsequently 
married  Polamo,  king  of  Cilicia  ;  she  is  alluded  to 
by  Juvenal  {SaL  vi  156);  Mariamne,  and  Drusilbi, 
who  married  Felix,  the  procurator  of  Judaea.  (Jo- 
seph. AnU  Jwi,  xvii.  1.  §  2,  xviiL  5-8,  xix.  4-8; 
BeiL  Jud,  i  28.  §  1,  ii.  9.  U;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  8 ; 
Euseb.  Hid.  Ecdes.  il  10.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

AGRIPPA,  HKRO'DES  II.,  the  son  of  Agrippa 
I.,  was  educated  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, and  at  the  time  of  his  father*s  deatii  was  only 
seventeen  years  old.  Claudius  therefore  kept  him 
at  Rome,  an4  sent  Cuspius  Fadus  as  procurator  of 
the  kingdom,  which  thus  again  became  a  Roman 
province.  On  the  death  of  H  erodes,  king  of 
Chalcis  (a.  d.  48),  his  little  principality,  with  the 
right  of  superintending  the  temple  and  ^pointing 
the  high  priest,  was  given  to  Agrippa,  who  fi)ur 
years  afterwards  received  in  its  stead  the  tetrar^ 
chies  formerly  held  by  Philip  and  Lysanias,  with 
the  title  of  king.  In  a.  d.  55,  Nero  added  the 
cities  of  Tiberias  and  Taricheae  in  Galilee,  and 
Julias,  with  fourteen  villages  near  it,  in  Peraea. 
Agrippa  expended  large  sums  in  beautifying  Jeru- 
salem and  other  cities,  especially  Beiytus.  His 
partiality  for  the  latter  rendered  him  unpopular 
amongst  his  own  subjects,  and  the  capricious  man- 
ner in  which  he  appointed  and  deposed  the  high 
priests,  with  some  oUier  acts  which  were  distasteful, 
made  him  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  Jews.  Be- 
fore Uie  outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  Romans, 
Agrippa  attempted  in  vain  to  dissuade  the  people 
from  rebelling.  When  the  war  was  begun,  he 
sided  with  the  Romans,  and  was  wounded  at  the 
siege  of  Gamala.  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
he  went  with  his  sister  Berenice  to  Rome,  where 
be  was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  praetor.  He 
died  in  the  seventieth  year  of  hu  age,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  reign  of  Trajan.  He  was  the  hist 
prince  of  the  house  of  the  Herods.  It  was  before 
this  Agrippa  that  the  apostle  Paul  made  his  de- 
fence, (a.  d.  60.  AcU.  XXV.  xxvL)  He  lived  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  historian  Josephus, 
who  has  preserved  two  of  the  letters  he  received 
from  him.  (Joseph.  AnL  Jwd.  xviL  5.  §  4,  xix.  9. 
§  2,  XX.  1.  §  3,  5.  §  2,  7.  §  1,  8.  §  4  &  1 1,  9.  §  4 ; 
BeU.Jud.  iL  11.  §  6, 12.  §  1, 16, 17.  §  1,  iv.  1.  §  3; 
VU.  s.  54 ;  Phot.  cod.  33.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

AGRIPPA,  MARCIUS,  a  man  of  the  lowest 
origin,  was  appointed  by  Macrinus  in  a  a  217, 
first  to  the  government  of  Pannonia  and  after- 
wards to  that  of  Dacia.  (Dion.  Cass.  Ixxviii  13.) 
He  seems  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  Marcius 
Agrippa,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  who  is  mentioned  by 
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Spartianus  as  privy  to  the  death  of  AntfloiDiu 
Caracallus.     {AwUm,  Car,  6.) 

AGRIPPA  MENE'NIUS.     [Mbneniu&] 

AGRIPPA  PO'STUMUS,  a  posthumous  mo 
of  M.Vipsanius  Agrippa,  by  Julia,  the  dai^ter  of 
Augustus,  was  bom  in  b.  c  12.  He  was  adopted 
by  Augustus  together  with  Tiberius  in  a.  d.  4, 
and  he  assumed  the  toga  virilis  in  the  fScdlowiag 
year,  a.  d.  5.  (Suet  Ootan.  64,  65 ;  Dion  Ciml 
liv.  29,  Iv.  22.)  Notwithstanding  his  adoption  be 
was  afterwards  banished  by  Augustus  to  the  ififamd 
of  Planasia,  on  the  coast  of  Corsica,  a  diagiaoe 
which  he  incurred  on  account  of  his  savage  and 
intractable  character ;  but  he  waa  not  gmlty  d 
any  crime.  There  he  was  under  the  surveillaDce 
of  soldiers,  and  Augustus  obtained  a  senatuacoD- 
sultum  by  which  the  banishment  was  l^ally  coo- 
firmed  for  the  time  of  his  life.  The  propeitj  of 
Agrippa  was  assigned  by  Augustus  to  the  tiessory 
of  the  army.  It  is  said  that  during  his  captirit; 
he  received  the  visit  of  Augustus,  who  secretly 
went  to  Planasia,  accompanied  by  Fabius  Msxi- 
mus.  Augustus  and  Agrippa,  both  deeply  affected, 
shed  tears  when  they  met,  and  it  was  belkr- 
ed  that  Agrippa  would  be  restored  to  libeitj. 
But  the  news  of  this  visit  reached  Livia,  lb 
mother  of  Tiberius,  and  Agrippa  remained  a  cap- 
tive. After  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  ia  a.  a  14, 
Agrippa  was  murdered  by  a  centurion,  who  en- 
tered his  prison  and  killed  him  after  a  loog 
struggle,  for  Agrippn  ¥ras  a  man  of  gnat  bodiij 
strength.  When  the  centurion  aftenraids  went  to 
Tiberius  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  execatioo, 
the  emperor  denied  having  given  any  ordtf  fbf  it, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  Livia  was  iht  lecrct 
author  of  the  crime.  There  was  a  rumour  that 
Augustus  had  left  an  order  for  the  execution  of 
Agrippa,  but  this  is  positively  contradicted  bv 
Tacitus.  (Tac  Amu  L  a— « ;  Dion  Cass.  It.  3i 
Ivii  3 ;  Suet  /.  c,  Tib.  22 ;  VeUei.  ii.  104,  112.) 

After  the  death  of  Agrippa,  a  slave  of  the  name 
of  Clemens,  who  was  not  informed  of  the  murder, 
luided  on  Planasia  with  the  intention  of  restarioir 
Agrippa  to  liberty  and  carrying  him  off  to  the 
army  in  Germany.  When  he  heard  of  what  had 
taken  place,  he  tried  to  profit  by  his  great  resem- 
blance to  the  murdered  captive,  and  he  gave  him- 
self out  as  Agrippa.  He  landed  at  Ostia,  snd 
found  many  who  believed  him,  or  affected  t» 
believe  him,  but  he  was  seised  and  put  to  deativ 
by  order  of  Tiberius.    (Tac.  Atm.  ii  39,  40.) 

The  name  of  Agrippa  Caesar  is  found  on  a  medal 
of  Corinth.  [W.  P.] 

AGRIPPA,  VIBULE'NUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
who  took  poison  in  the  senate  house  at  the  time  o( 
his  trial,  a.  d.  36;  he  had  brought  the  poison  with 
him  in  a  ring.  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  40 ;  Dion.  Cass^ 
Iriii.  21.) 

AGRIPPA,  M.  VIPSA'NIUS,  was  bora  in 
&  c.  63.  He  was  the  son  of  Lucius,  and  was  de- 
scended from  a  very  obscure  fiunily.  At  the  ag< 
of  twenty  he  studied  at  Apollonia  m  Ill3rTia,  toge- 
ther with  young  Octavius,  afterwards  Octavianui 
and  Augustus.  After  the  murder  of  J.  Caesar  is 
B.  c  44,  Agrippa  was  one  of  those  intimate  firiendi 
of  Octavius,  who  advised  him  to  proceed  immedh 
ately  to  Rome.  Octavius  took  Agrippa  vrith  hia^ 
and  chaiged  him  to  receive  the  oath  (^  fidelity  fron 
several  l^ons  which  had  declared  in  his  fisvour. 
Having  been  chosen  consul  in  b.  c.  43,  Octaviui 
gave  to  his  friend  Agrippa  the  delicate  commission 
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«f  pmecntiiif  C  GBanas,  one  of  the  mnrdeien  of 
J.  Cbear.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Penuinian  war 
betineen  Octarios,  now  Octarianiu,  and  L.  Anto- 
Bioft,  in  bl  a  41,  Agrippa,  who  was  then  praetor, 
cmmaDded  part  of  the  fiiroea  of  Octarianiu,  and 
after  dHtmgniihmg  himaelf  by  akilful  manoeurrea, 
beaeged  L  Antonina  in  Peruaia.  He  took  the 
tovB  in  B.  c  40,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  same 
TBVvetM^  Sipontnm,  which  had  fidlen  into  the 
kandt  of  If.  Antonina.  In  B.  a  38,  Agrippa  ob- 
tened  frnh  loccma  in  Ganl,  where  he  quelled  a 
imh  of  the  Datire  chiefs ;  he  alao  penetrated  into 
Genaaj  aa  &r  as  the  country  of  the  Catti,  and 
tno^lntcd  the  Uhii  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rtioe;  wfaeienpoa  he  turned  his  arms  against  the 
ftnthed  Aquitani,  whom  he  soon  brought  to  obe- 
iaatat.  Hia  rictoriea,  eapedally  those  in  Aquitania, 
eonrOnted  nu^  to  securing  Uie  power  of  Octari- 
nm,  and  he  was  recalled  by  him  to  undertake  the 
soraasd  of  the  war  against  Sex.  Pompeius, 
vlodb  wia  (m  the  point  of  l»eaking  out,  b.  c.  37. 
OctaTiaBoa  cSend  him  a  triumph,  whidi  Agrippa 
^diaed,  bat  accepted  the  conanlahip,  to  which  he 
m  pnooted  by  Octarianus  in  B.  c.  37.  Dion 
Cttma  (zhiiL  49)  seems  to  say  that  he  was  con- 
■1  v^  he  went  to  Oanl,  but  the  words  Mirtv* 
U  fmi  Atrndou  VdXXav  seem  to  be  su^icious, 
■aim  they  are  to  be  inserted  a  little  higher,  after 
the  paHage,  r^  8*  Ayphnr^  Tijw  rev  vavrucov 
npamv^  iyX9tf^4mfy  which  refer  to  an  event 
*^  took  pbee  during  the  conanlahip  of  Agrippa. 
F«,  immedjately  after  his  promotion  to  this  dig- 
B!tj,  he  was  charged  by  Octavianus  with  the  con- 
•tmction  of  a  fleet,  which  was  the  more  neoesaary, 
■  :$extB8  Pompey  was  master  of  the  aea. 

Aj^ippa,  in  whom  thonghta  and  deeds  were 
Bn«r  fepaiatod  (VelleL  ii.  79),  executed  this 
■der  vith  prompt  energy.  The  Lucrine  lake 
Bw  Baiae  waa  transformed  by  him  into  a  aafe 
barinn;  whidi  he  called  the  Julian  port  in  honour 
if  Oetariaaos,  and  where  he  exercCaed  his  sailors 
B^  Bannera  till  they  were  able  to  encounter  the 
cxpeiieBeed  aailofa  of  Pompey.  In  B.c  36,  Agrip- 
ya  deieated  Sex.  Pompey  &:Bt  at  Mylae,  and  afltei^ 
*wis  A  Kaokchus  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  the 
htter  of  theae  victories  broke  the  naval  aupremacy 
^  Poo^Ky.  He  received  in  conaequence  the  ho- 
''v  of  a  ural  crown,  which  waa  first  conferred 
B?(3B  hiai ;  thoo^  according  to  other  authorities, 
M.  Vaoo  was  the  first  who  obtained  it  from  Pom- 
m  the  Great.  (VelleL  iL  81 ;  liv.  EpiL  129 ; 
ft«CMLrlix.U;  Plin.^.iV:xvi3.s.4;Virg. 
-^tbl684.) 

lo  ■•  c  35,  Agrippa  had  the  command  of  the 
^  ia  nivria,  and  afterwards  served  under  Octa- 
^>v>i  when  the  latter  had  proceeded  to  that  coun- 
^T*  Od  his  return,  he  voluntarily  accepted  the 
"B^^eihip  m  &C.  33,  although  he  had  been  consul, 
^  uffudsd  <™™*w*  sums  of  money  upon  great 
pttc  vofks.  He  restored  the  Appian,  Marcian, 
asd  Aniaaian  aqueducts,  conatructed  a  new  one, 
^(9  Miles  in  length,  from  the  Tepuk  to  Rome, 
^  vhich  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Julian,  in  honour 
•f  Octmanus,  and  had  an  immense  number  of 
*>Oer  vatw-wocks  made,  to  distribute  the  water 
*^  the  town.  He  also  had  the  large  cloaca  of 
'■^itiiafaa  Priacoa  entirely  deanaed.  Hia  various 
**^  *«»  adocned  with  statues  by  the  first  ar^ 
t>*i*  «f  Baoe.  These  qilendid  buildings  he  aug^ 
^*d  is  B.  &  27,  daring  hia  third  consulship,  by 
''^^  •then,  and  aoMag  these  was  the  Pantheon, 
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on  which  we  still  read  the  inscription:  **  M.  Agrippa 
L.  F.  Coa.  Tertium  fecit**  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  43, 
Uu.  27 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvL  15,  s.  24  §  3;  Strab. 
V.  p.  235 ;  Frontin.  De  AquaedL  9.) 

When  the  war  broke  out  between  Octavianus 
and  M.  •  Antonius,  Agrippa  was  appointed  com> 
mander-in-chief  of  the  fleet,  b.  c  32.  He  took 
Methone  in  the  Peloponnesus,  Leucas,  Patrae,  and 
Corinth ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Actium  (a  c.  31) 
where  he  oammanded,  the  victory  waa  mainly 
owing  to  hia  akill.  On  his  return  to  Rome  in 
B.  c.  30,  Octavianus,  now  Augustus,  rewarded 
him  with  a  ^  vexillum  caeruleum,**  or  seorgreen 
flag. 

In  B.  c.  28,  Agrippa  became  consul  for  the  aecond 
time  with  Auguatus,  and  about  thia  time  married 
Marcella,  the  niece  of  Auguatua,  and  the  daughter 
of  hia  sister  Octavia.  His  former  wife,  Pomponia, 
the  daughter  of  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  was  either 
dead  or  divorced.  In  the  following  year,  a  c.  27, 
he  was  again  consul  the  third  time  with  Augustus. 

In  B.  c.  25,  Agrippa  accompanied  Augustus  to 
the  war  against  the  Cantabriana.  About  thia  time 
jealousy  arose  between  him  and  his  brother-in-law 
Marcelius,  the  nephew  of  Augustus,  and  who 
seemed  to  be  destined  as  his  successor.  Augustus, 
anxious  to  prevent  diflerences  that  might  have  had 
serious  consequences  for  him,  sent  Agrippa  as  pro- 
consul to  Syria.  Agrippa  of  courae  left  Rome,  but 
he  stopped  at  Mityksne  in  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
leaving  the  government  of  Syria  to  hia  legate. 
The  apprehensions  of  Augustus  were  removed  by 
the  death  of  Marcelius  in  a  c  23,  and  Agrippa 
immediately  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  waa  the 
more  anxiously  expected,  as  troubles  had  broken 
out  during  the  election  of  the  consula  in  a  c  21. 
Augustus  resolved  to  receive  his  fiuthfiil  friend 
into  his  own  fiunily,  and  accordingly  induced  him 
to  divorce  his  wife  MarcelU,  and  marry  Julia,  the 
widow  of  Marcelius  and  the  daughter  of  Augustus 
by  his  third  wife,  Scribonia.  (a  a  21.) 

In  a  c.  19,  Agrippa  went  into  Oaul.  He  paci- 
fied the  turbulent  natives,  and  constructed  four 
great  public  roads  and  a  splendid  aqueduct  at 
Nemansus  (Ntmes).  From  thence  he  proceeded 
to  Spain  and  aubdued  the  Cantabriana  after  a  short 
but  bloody  and  obstinate  atruggle ;  but,  in  accord- 
ance with  hia  uaual  prudence,  he  neither  announced 
hia  victories  in  pompous  letters  to  the  aenatc,  nor 
did  he  accept  a  triumph  which  Auguatua  offered 
him.  In  a  a  18,  he  was  invested  with  the  tribu- 
nician  power  for  five  years  together  with  Augustus ; 
and  in  the  following  year  (a  c  17),  his  two  aona, 
Caiua  and  Luciiis,  were  adopted  by  Auguatua. 
At  the  close  of  the  year,  he  accepted  an  invita- 
tion of  Herod  the  Great,  and  went  to  Jeru8»* 
lem.  He  founded  the  military  cobny  of  Berytus 
(Beyrut),  thence  he  proceeded  in  a  c.  16  to  the 
Pontus  Euxinus,  and  compelled  the  Bosporani  to 
accept  Polemo  for  their  king  and  to  restore  the 
Roman  eagles  which  had  been  taken  by  Mithri- 
dates.  On  his  return  he  stayed  some  time  in 
Ionia,  where  he  granted  privileges  to  the  Jews 
whose  cause  was  pleaded  by  Heroid  (Joseph.  Antiq, 
Jwd.  xvL  2),  and  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  where 
he  arrived  in  a  c  13.  After  his  tribunicion  power 
had  been  prolonged  for  five  years,  he  went  to  Pan- 
nonia  to  restore  tranquillity  to  that  province.  He 
returned  in  a  a  12,  after  having  been  successful 
as  usual,  and  retired  to  Campania.  There  he  died 
unexpectedly,  in  the  month  of  March,  a  c  12,  in 
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AOBIPPI'NA  I.,  the  jrooDgMt  dwiiiIilDr  o 
Vipnmiu  AgripT*  and  of  Julia,  the  du^U 

She  mBmed  Caeui  Oemuoiciu,  lh«  »n  of  Di 
Nero  Qemuiiciu,  b;  whom  >he  hid  nine 
dnn.  Agrippinn  wu  gifted  with  gnat  jw 
of  mind,  a  noble  character,  and  ^  the  i 
and  phjiinl  qnalitiei  that  conititntcd  the  a 
of  a  Roman  matroa  x  her  loie  for  her  hiubaad 
UDcere  and  latting,  btr  chutily  wu  ipolleB 
terUlitf  VM  a  nrtns  in  Iha  e;ei  of  the  Ran 
and  her  attachment  to  her  childnn  wat  an 
nent  feature  of  her  chancter.  She  jielded  u 
dangenua  paauon,  mnbition.  Augoetni  ib 
her  panicalar  attention  and  attachment.  (Su 
CW^.  8.) 

At  the  death  of  Angnitni  in  A.  D.  1 4,  iht 
on  the  Lower  Rhine  with  Oermaniciu,  who 
manded  the  le^oni  the»^  Her  hnalwid  v» 
idol  of  the  anny,  and  the  legioni  on  the  R 
diaauiaiied  with  the  acreuion  of  Tiberiiu,  t 
felted  their  iatentian  of  prodaiming  Ocnm 
mailer  of  the  atate.  Tiberini  baled  and  dn 
Oermanicna,  and  ho  ihewed  ai  much  antipati 
Agrippina,  aa  be  had  lore  to  her  elder  tiiL£' 
Gnt  wife.  In  thii  periloui  lilnation,  Oermi 
■nit  Agrippina  aared  theniKliei  bj  their  pi 
energy ;  be  quelled  the  outbreak  and  punuei 

bit  lieutenant  Caecitu^  after  having  nude  an 
uon  into  Oermany,  retUTDed  to  the  Rhine, 
campaign  waa  not  iogloriouR  for  the  Romani 
the;  were  worn  onl  bjr  hardahipi,  and  pei 
haniHed  on  their  march  by  aome  bandi  of 
mani.  Thu  the  mmourwaiipread  tbat  the 
body  of  the  Oermani  wai  ^pnachine  to  ii 
GkoL  Oermanicui  waa  abaent,  and  it  wu 
poaed  to  deitro;  the  bridge  over  the  R 
(Camp.  Stnb.  jr.  p.  191.)  If  thia  had  been . 
the  retreat  of  Caecina'i  army  would  hare  bee 
ofl^  but  it  ma  aared  by  the  firm  oppoiiu 
Agrippina  to  auch  a  cowardly  messnie.  ^ 
the  troop  qipmached,  ahe  went  to  the  bi 
■cling  ai  a  general,  and  recdviog  the  aoUic 
they  croned  it ;  the  woimded  among  them 
preaented  by  her  with  clolhei,  and  diey  no 
from  her  own  handi  eTetytbing  neceaaary  fc 
cure  of  their  wonnda.  (Tac.  Aan.  i.  69.) 
manicna  baTing  been  nxalled  by  Tiberini,  >b 
companied  her  hoaband  to  Aua  (a.  n.  17). 
after  hia  death,  or  rather  moider  [Qikhanii 
ahe  reluiued  to  Italy.  She  alayed  aome  da; 
the  ialand  of  Corcyia  to  recOTcr  &om  ber 
and  then  landed  at  Bmndnriain,  accompanir 
two  of  ber  children,  and  holding  in  her  anni 
um  with  the  aahea  of  her  huaband.  At  the 
of  her  arrival,  the  port,  the  walla,  and  evei 
roob  of  the  hooiet  were  occnpied  by  cnvi 
people  who  were  anxioua  to  aee  and  while 
She  waa  aolenmly  recsiTed  by  the  offieera  ol 
Praetorian' cohort*,  which  Tiberini  had  let 
Bmndniiinn  [or  the  purpoK  of  accompanyin. 
to  Rome ;  the  nm  conlauiing  the  aahei  of  G< 
nicui  waa  borne  by  tribnnea  and  centoriena 
the  funeiul  pmceaiion  wai  ie«ei*ed  on  its  r 
by  the  magiatiatea  of  Calabria,  ApDlia,  and  ' 
pania  ;  by  Druana,  the  aon  of  Tiberiui ;  Clu 
the  brother  of  Germanicua  ;  by  the  other  chi 
of  Oermanicut ;  and  at  laat,  in  the  enTinu 
Rone,  by  the  cnnanla.  the  aenale,  and  cmwi 
the  Roman  people.    (Tic  ^na.  iii.  1,  tx.) 
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Deriig  Mme  jtan  Tiberius  disgaised  hii  hatred 

•f  Agii^ina ;  but  the  soon  became  exposed  to 

MCM  aoouitions  and  intrigoeft.    She  asked  the 

eoperar^  pennission  to  choose  another  husband, 

bat  Tiberiiu  neither  refused  nor  consented  to  the 

proposition.    Sejanns,  who  exercised  an  unbound- 

oi  iaflocDce  orer  Tiberius,  then  a  prey  to  mental 

dinrdai,  pennaded  Agrippina  that  the  emperor 

intended  to  poison  her.     Alarmed  at  such  a  report, 

she  icfoMd  to  eat  an  apj^e  which  the  emperor 

oiend  her  btm  his  tal^  and  Tiberius  in   his 

tm  coDplained    of    Agrippina   r^arding    him 

ai  a  poisoner.    According  to  Suetonius,  all  this 

«u  an  intrigue  preconcerted  between  the  emperor 

asd  Sejuos,  who,  as  it  seems,  had  formed  the 

pka  gf  leading  Agrippina  into  fidse  steps.     Tibe- 

oa  vss  extremely  suspicicms  of  Agrippina,  and 

tkntd  kis  hostile  feelmgs  by  aUusive  words  or 

■qrleetfbl  silence.     There  were  no  eridences  of 

aalitioas  plans  formed  by  Agrippina,   but  the 

naoa  baring  been  a^tread  that  uie  would  fly  to 

dtt  anj,  he  banished  her  to  the  island  of  Pan- 

^taria  (a.  d.  SO)  where  her  mother  Julia  had 

&4  B  exile.    Her  sons  Nero  and  Dmsus  were 

^evue  banished  and   both  died  an  unnatural 

^ts^    She  liTed  three  years  on  that  barren 

irind;  at   last   she    refused  to  take  any  food, 

ad  died  most  probably  by  voluntaiy  starvation. 

Htr  death  took  place  precisely  two  years  after  and 

B  the  aaaie  date  as  the  murder  of  Sejanus,  that  is 

is  1.  D.  33.    Tacitus  and  Suetonius  tell  us,  that 

Tikrits  boasted  that  he  had  not  strangled  her. 

(SutoL  Ti&k  53;  Tac.  Amu  tL  25.)    The  ashes 

^Afrippba  and  tkoae  of  her  son  Nero  were 

t^tfwds  bfoqght  to  Rome  by  order  of  her  son, 

tk  cBperor  Calignla,  who  struck  various  medals  in 

kesDtf  of  his  mother.     In  the  one  figured  below, 

^  bead  of  C^Mgnla  is  <m  one  side  and  that  of  his 

^■tber  m  the  other.     The  words  on  each  side  are 

i^i^NtiTdy,  c.  CAsaAK.  Avo.  gxr.  p.m.  tr.  pot., 

■d  iaanxA.  mat.  c  caxs.  avg.  oiuim. 
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(Tac.  Anm,  I— ^ ;  Sneton.  Odac,  64,  Tib.  I  c, 
«%UL;Dion.CaafclviL5,6,lviii.22.)  [W.P] 

AGKIPPI'NA  II.,  the  daughter  of  Geimani- 
<M  aad  Agrippina  the  elder,  daughter  of  M. 
'  Agnppa.    She  waa  bom  between  a.  d. 


1*^  .I7v  St  the  Oppidum  Ubiomm,  afterwards 
m  hflnoor  of  her  Colonia  Agrippina,  now 
lad  then  the  head-quarters  of  the  legions 
M  by  her  &ther.  In  a.  d.  28,  she  max^ 
^Doantms  Ahenobarbns,  a  man  not  un- 
j^  «d  whom  she  lost  in  a.  d.  40.  After 
'■'k  ahe  named  Crispus  Passienus,  who  died 
^^■•i^erwards ;  and  she  was  accuaed  of  hav- 
him,  eitbor  fox  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
i*PMt  fbttnne,  or  for  aome  secret  motive  of 
/^P<r  BBportanoe.  £3ie  was  already  known 
avaondaloQs  conduct,  for  her  most  perfidi- 
\  sod  for  an  unbounded  ambition. 
Hed  of  having  committed  incest  with 
*■*  bnchec,  the  emperor  Cains  Cdigula, 
*  5**  ^  jOTiext  of  having  discovered 
^  bad  fiv*d  in  an  aidulttrous  iutercourae 


with    M.    Aemilins    Lepidus,    the    husband    of 
her  sister  Drusilla,  banished  her  to  the  island  of 
Pontia,  which  was  situated  opposite   the  bay  of 
Caieta,  off  the  coast  of  Italy.     Her  sister  Drusilla 
vras  lUcewise  banished  to  Pontia,  and  it   seems 
that  their  exile  was  connected  with  the  punish- 
ment of  Lepidus,  who  viras  put  to  death  for  having 
consfared  against  the  emperor.     Previously  to  her 
exile,  Agrippina  was   compelled  by  her  brother 
to  carry  to  Rome  the  ashes  of  Lepidus.     This 
happened  in  a.  d.  39.     Agrippina  and  her  sister 
were  released  in  a.  d.  41,  by   th*ir  uncle,  Clau- 
dius, immediately   after   his  accession,  although 
his   vrife,    Measalina,    was    the    mortal    enemy 
of  Agrippina.      Messalina  vraa  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Claudius  in  a.  d.  48 ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  a.  o.  49,  Agrippina  succeeded  in  mar- 
rying the  emperor.    Claudius  was  her  uncle,  but 
her  marriage  was  legalised  by  a  senatusconsul- 
tum,  by  which  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  his 
brother^s  daughter  was  declu^d  valid ;  this  senatua- 
consultum  was  afterwards  abrogated  by  the  emper- 
ors Constantino  and  Constans.     In  this  intrigue 
Agrippina  displayed  the  qualities  of  an  accomplished 
courtezan,  and  such  was  Uie  influence  of  her  charms 
and  superior  talents  over  the  old  emperor,  that,  in 
prejudice  of  his  own  son,  Britannicus,  he  adopt- 
ed Domitius,  the  son  of  Agrippina  by  her  first 
husband,  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  (a.  d.  51.) 
Agrippina  was   assisted   in   her  secret  plans  by 
Palliu,  the  perfidious  confidant  of  Claudius.     By 
her  intrigues,  L.  Junius  Silanus,  the  husband  of 
Octavia,  the  daughter  of   Claudius,  was  put  to 
death,  and  in  a.  d.  53,  Octavia  was  married  to 
young  Nero.     LoUia  Paullina,  once  the  rival  of 
Agrippina  for  the  hamd  of  the  emperor,  was  accused 
of  high  treason  and  condemned  to  death ;  but  she 
put  an  end  to  her  own  life.    Domitia  Lepida,  the 
sister  of  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  met  with  a 
simihir  fote.     After  having  thus  removed  those 
whose  rivalship  she  dreaded,  or  whose  virtues  she 
envied,  Agrippina  resolved  to  get  rid  of  her  husp 
band,  and  to  govern  the  empire  through  her  ascen- 
dency over  her  son  Nero,  his  successor.    A  vague 
rumour  of  this  reached  Uie  emperor ;  in  a  state  of 
drunkenness,  he  forgot  prudence,  and  talked  about 
punishing  his  ambitious  wife.     Having  no  time  to 
lose,  Agrippina,  assisted  by  Locusta  and  Xenophon, 
a  Greek  physician,  poisoned  the  old  emperor,  in 
A.  o.  54,  at  Sinuessa,  a  watering-place  to  which 
he  had  retired  for  the  sake  of  bis  health.    Nero 
was  proclaimed   emperor,  and   presented  to  the 
troops  by  Burrus,  whom  Agrippina  had  appointed 
praefectns  praetorio.     Narcissus,  the  rich  needman 
of  Claudius,  M.  Junius  Silanus,  proconsul  of  Asia, 
the  brother  of  L.  Junius  Silanus,   and  a  great- 
grandson  of  Augustus,  lost  their  lives  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Agrippina,  who  would  have  augmented 
liie  number  of  her  victims,  but  for  the  opposition 
of  Burrus  and  Soneca,  recalled  by  Agrippina  firom 
his  exile  to  conduct  the  education  of  Nero.   Mean- 
while, the  young  emperor  took  some  steps  to  shake 
off  the  insupportable  ascendency  of  his  mother. 
The  jealousy  of  Agrippina  rose  from  her  son*s  pas- 
sion for  Acte,  and,  after  her,  for  Poppaea  Sabina, 
the  wife  of  M.  Salviua  Otho.     To  reconquer  his 
affection,  Agrippina  employed,  but  in  vain,  most 
daring  and  most  revolting  means.    She  threatened 
to  oppose  Britannicus  as  a  rival  to  the  emperor ; 
but  Britannicus  was  poisoned  by  Nero ;  and  she 
even  solicited  her  ion   to  an    incestuous  intei^ 
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coDna.  Al  lait,  h«  duth  ni  molTcd  upon 
by  Nero,  who  wiahed  to  npudiale  OcUvia  ind 
ato)  Poppaea,  bul  whow  plan  wu  thwuud 
bj  Ua  moiber.  Thui  petty  tcminine  intiigues 
beoune  the  cauu  of  Agrippina'*  ruio.  Nero 
ioTited   ber  imder  tbe  pretext  of  a  nconcitiation 


t  ibither  by  •< 


la  tl 


bjpocriiy  vu  diiplayed  oa  both  ude*.  She 
left  Baise  by  the  lame  my ;  but  the  leaHl  wai 
»  contrived,  tlut  it  wai  to  bieak  to  |Hece> 
irbea  oat  at  lea.    It  only  partly  broke,  and  Agrip< 

Ck  nved  benelf  by  iwimaiiii^  to  the  shore  ; 
■Itenduit  Acerroois  wai  killed.  Agrippiiu 
fled  to  her  lilla  nru  the  Luerina  lake,  and  infonu- 
•d  her  BOD  of  hei  bappy  CEcape.  Now,  Nero 
chaigcd  Burnu  to  murder  bia  mother-,  fam  Bninu 
deelining  it,  Aniwliii,  the  comnumdiT  of  the  fleet, 
who  had  invented  the  atratagem  of  tbe  ahip,  waa 
compelled  by  Nero  and  Dormi  to  andertake  the 
talk.  Anicelai  weal  to  bet  liUa  with  a  choaeo 
bood,  and  hia  aien  aurpriaed  her  ia  ber  bedroom. 
"Veatrem  feci"  aha  cried  oat,  after  the  waa  bat 
•lightly  wounded,  and  immediately  afterwardi  ex- 
pired under  the  blowa  of  a  centurion,  (a,  d.  60.) 
(Tac.  Ana.  liv.  S.)  It  waa  told,  that  Nero  went 
to  tbe  villa,  and  tbat  ha  admired  the  beanty  of  tbe 
dead  body  of  hit  motiiec :  tliia  waa  believed  by 
aome,  doubted  by  otben.  (liv.  9.)  Agrippina  left 
comtnentariea  cancerning  ber  hiatory  and  tbat  of 
her  family,  which  Tacitui  connilted,  according  to 
bia  own  itatamanL  (76.  iv.  G4  ;  comp.  Plin.  Hitl. 
Nat.  viL  e.  I.  a,  Eleocbiia,  viL  Ac.) 

Then  an  iereial  modala  of  Agiippina,  which 
in  diatii4nuahable  froni  thoae  of  bee  molbai  by 
the  title  of  Auguata,  which  tbota  of  her  mother 
never  have.  On  aome  of  her  medala  ihc  ii  repre- 
aented  with  her  huabaod  Claudlua,  in  othen  with 
her  aon  Nero.  Tbe  fonner  ia  the  eaae  in  the  one 
annexed.   The  worda  on  each  aide  are  retpectively, 

I  Aravaraa,  and  Tt.  CLaVD.  caaaia. 


.  F»^ 


■.lib.xil 


.;  Dion  Caaa.  lib.  lii.— 
lii.l  Saeton.CJaBj.<3,M,  AWb,6,6.)    [W.P.] 

AGRIPPI'NUS,  Bishop  of  Canhage,  of 
venerable  memorj,  but  known  for  beinK  tile  fint 
to  maintain  the  neceuity  of  re-baptiiing  all 
herclica.  (Vincent,  {.ilineni.  CommaniL  i.  9,)  St. 
Cyptian  regarded  Ihit  opinion  ai  the  coirection  of 
an  etTor  (S.  Augnalin.  De  Baptitmo.  iL  7,  toL  ii. 
p.  102,  ed.  Bened.),  and  SI.  Au^itine  teema  to 
imply  he  defended  hia  eiror  in  writing.  {BpiiL  93, 
G.  lU.)  He  held  the  Council  of  70  Biehept  M 
Carthage  about  A.  D.  SOO  (Vulg.  a.  D.  315,  Mana. 
a.  D.  '2 1 7 )  on  the  aubjcct  of  Bflptiun.  Though  he 
ened  in  a  mailer  yet  undeliaed  by  ifae  Church,  St. 
AugUBline  noticea  tbat  ndther  be  nor  St.  Cyprian 
thought  of  aopiiraling  from  the  Church.  (De 
Baptiiao.  iii.  2,  p.  109.)  [A.  J.  C] 

AGRIPPI'NUS,  PACO'NIUS,  whoae  fether 
waa  put  to  death  by  Tiberina  on  a  charge  of  trea- 
•oo.    (SuaLT\'&.61.}     Agrippinus  waa  Bccuaed  at 


AORON. 

la  Thmaea,  a.  d.  67,  and  wu  la- 


frain  Italy.     {Tac. 
He  oiu  a  Stoic  philoHipher,  and  ii  ipoken  of  viib 
praiae  by  Kpictetua  {lyi.Stob.SeTm.  1\  and  Amu. 

A'GRIUS  fAW"),  a  aon  of  Ponhaon  irf 
Euryte,  and  brother  of  Oeneui,  king  of  Cal  rion  in 
Aeto]ia,AlcathoaB,HetBa,Leucopeua,  and  ^tenpe. 
He  waa  bther  of  ail  aona,  of  whom  Thcniie>  ni 
one.  These  aona  of  Agriu*  deprived  Oennii  i 
hia  kingdom,  and  gave  it  to  their  bther )  bul  aIN 
them,  with  tbe  exception  of  Theraiiea,  were  Jaii 
by  Diomedea,  the  giandaon  of  Oeneua.  (Apollod 
1.  7.  §  10,  8.  §  5,  Ju.)  ApoUodonia  placei  ^ha^ 
evenla  before  the  eipeditioD  of  the  Greeka  afiaiBi 
Tny,  while  Hyginna  {Fob,  17S,  comp.  242  aid 
Antonin.  Lib.  37)  atatee,  that  Diomedea,  when  b 
heard,  after  the  bJl  of  Tny,  of  the  miafononF  i 
his  gmndbther  Oeneua,  haatened  back  and  erpdlel 
Afrriua.  who  then  put  an  end  to  bia  own  Ufe ;  at 
coi^ng  lo  othera,  Agrioa  and  hia  aona  were  ilul 
by  DiomedcL  (CompL  Pana.  iL  2S.  §  2 ;  Qv.  Hr 
raid.  ix.  153.) 

Then  are  aome  other  mythical  penonageaaflh 
name  of  Agriua,  concerning  whom  nothing  of  inle 
nat  U  known.  (Heaiod.  TUtog.  1013,  Ac;  Apolloj 
i.6.§2,ii.5.gi.)  [LSI 

AOROE'CIUS  or  AOROE'TIUS,  a  Bo™ 
giammarian,  the  author  of  an  extant  work  "  U 
OrthogiBphia  et  KSerenlia  Semonia,"  tntmded  a 
a  aup^ement  to  a  work  on  the  aame  auhjwi.  bj 
Flaviaa  Caper,  and  dedioited  to  a  biahop,  E«^ 
riaa.  He  ia  anppoaed  to  have  Uied  in  the  auddl 
of  the  Stb  centDty  of  our  era.  Hia  work  ia  pimn 
in  Putacbiua'  "  Qrammaticae  I«tinae  Auctn 
Andqoi,"  pp.  22fi8-227S.  IC.  P.  Jl.) 

AGROETAS  ('AvpoItbi),  a  Greek  biatsiui 
who  wrote  a  work  on  Scythia  (Xin>««d),  frnn  0> 
IhiKeenth  book  of  which  tbe  acholiaiit  on  Api'lii 
aina(iLI24S)  quotes,  and  one  on  Libya  (AiCx^i 
the  fourth  book  of  which  ia  quoted  by  the  bb 
acholiaat  (iv.  1396.)  He  ia  alvi  mentioned  t 
SlepbanusByi.  {».«. 'A/iweXoi.)       [C~  P.  «.] 

AORON  fAT/w).  I.  Tbe  aon  of  Niiiu%ll 
first  of  the  Lydian  dynasty  of  the  Heradndii 
The  tradition  waa,  that  this  dynaaty  sapplanwl 
native  race  of  kings,  having  been  orij^inilly  a 
trusted  with  the  spvernmeoi  aa  dqmtiea.  It 
namea  Ninua  and  Beloa  in  their  genealogy  lemh 
it  probable  that  Ihey  were  either  Aaayrtan  gun 
noia,  or  princes  of  Aaayrian  origin,  and  that  the 
acceauon  maHia  the  period  of  an  Aaayriui  ai 
queat  (Herod,  i.  7.) 

2.  The  aon  of  Pleuratua,  a  king  of  Illyria  1 
the  strength  of  hii  land  and  naval  bnrt  he  « 
pasBcd  all  tbe  preceding  kinga  of  that  coontr 
When  the  AeloUana  atlempt«d  to  compel  the  Mi 
dioniana  to  join  their  confedemcy,  Agioa  nadr 
look  to  protect  thnn,  having  bren  ioduced  to  i 
so  by  a  large  bribe  which  he  received  from  Dam 
trius,  the  father  of  Philip.  He  atmrdingty  arm  i 
their  aauatance  a  force  of  6000  Hlynana,  <f 
gained  a  decisive  victory  ova'  the  Aetditn 
Agron,  oveijoyed  at  the  oewa  of  thia  aaccasa,  p< 
himself  up  tofaaiting,  Bnd,inconaequenceof  hiie 
cess,  eontiueted  a  plenriay,  of  which  he  died,  (a 
231.)  He  waa  aucceeded  in  the  gavemmeui  b 
hia  wife  Teula.  Jnat  after  his  death,  an  emtu 
arrived  from  the  Romans,  who  had  sent  to  medp: 
in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  island  of  la 
who  had  nvolled  from  Agron  and  placed  then 


aim  ttia  lit  pntactiim  of  tl»  Romaiu.  By 
ill  im  wife,  TriuoU,  whom  he  diiomd,  ht  had 
1  Hn  Hmcd  Pinna,  or  Pinnrat,  vho  nirTi>«d 
bia.  Old  m  phod  onder  the  gnaiduniUp  of 
fcomiot  Pbiuini,  who  named  liii  mother  after 
Ik  dath  of  Teau.  (Dion  Com.  luiT.  4E,  I.U  ; 
FDljb.  iL  S— 4 :  Appion.  IIL  7  ;  Flor.  il.  £  j  Plin. 
n.S:ai\r.R.)  [C  P.  M.] 

AOROTERA  CA-nnrripa),  the  hnntrem,  a  mir- 
iBii.(i(.\n«[iii,  (Horn. /i.  «L  471.)  AiAgrae 
n  ibr  HiHO^  where  ahe  vae  believed  to  hace  tirst 
batai  iftcT  beramTfll  from  Delos,  Aitemii  Agnteia 
bdiMipk  with  m  ataliie  cuTjing  s  bow.  (Paiu. 
L  19.^7.}  Unilei  (hi!  piuae  >he  w»  alio  woi^ 
ikipped  It  Afgcin.    (vij.3e.  §2.)    The    naiDe 

klEiinuhiu(aJ/^IL.3fil}  dtiivM  ii  from  Itie 
mo  li  Ajcne.  Conecming  the  wonhip  of  AneD3i> 
ipKa  11  Atleu,  Be  Uict.  of  Ati.  t.  c.  'K-jfa- 
tif«Swri^p.3l.  [L.  S-J 

AGTIEUS  ('Atiu^),  a  •omuiw  of  Apollo  de- 
■ribiDg  km  u  tb«  piotecuir  of  the  lUnti  and 
fabliE  place*.  Aa  lueh  he  vu  wonhipped  at 
Atbuue  (Paul.  L  31.  g  S),  Mjcenae  (ii.  19.  S  7). 
tti  B  Trgn.  (TiiL  53.  g  1.)  The  origin  of  tba 
•Biliip  of  ApoUo  AgTiED*  in  the  lait  of  Iheae 
ita»  u  T^titA  by  Paouiiaa.  (Compare  Hor. 
a™,  ir.  6.  28 ;  Uacrob.  SaL.  i,  9,)        [L.  S.] 

iCT'RRHIUS  CATi^m),  a  nali.e  of  Collr- 
tu  ID  Atdca,  whom  Andocidea  iionicallf  calls  rdr 
otii  ^laMv  {dt  Myd.  p.  65,  ed.  Reiike),  after 
Ibi{  m  [fiwia  man]-  yean  for  embmlemenl  of 
lablE  mnef ,  abtsioed  about  n.  c  395  the  letlo 
•iivjfIheThRihaiD,ud  alao  tripled  the  pay  for 
Busdiig  the  aiasnbly,  though  he  rednced  the 
idl'Ture  prerionaiy  given  tc  the  ajmic  writen. 
(lUijomL  L  D.  9*ttfuti,  'AyififiiBt ;  Sitidaa,  *.  «. 
kt*i„tniMiri  Schol.  ad  Ariilopk.  EeeL  102; 
Dn.  &  Tbwr.  p.  742.)  By  tbii  expenditure  of 
>k  fsUic  mniDC  Agyrriiiui  beeaine  w  popular, 
iku  he  wii  ^ipoiDied  general  in  >l  c.  389,  (Xen. 
OA  i'.  8.  g  31 ;  Diod.  lir.  SS  ;  Bbckh,  PM. 
Bim.  ^  AAeu,  pp.  223,  224,  316,  &c  2nd  ed. 
lafL  tiiMLi  SehoDBnu,  lU  Onutai,  p.  6S,  Ac.) 

AHA'LA,  the  name  of  a  patrician  bmily  of  the 
BtrrilB  Gaa.    There  were  al»  MTerjJ  peraoDi  of 
Uh  pu  with  the  name  of  Snebu  Aiala,  i  ' 
■a*  hare  formed  a  different  bmily  from  the  A 

ht;  bat  M  the  AhalK  and  Sicucti  Ahalae 

hqioitlj  mfbimded,    all  the   penooa  of  iheae 
here. 
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I.  CSaa 


from  thi 


le  latter  (a  appeal 
[aehua  diubeying 
^.hala  niihed  ' 
'.  ir.  13,14j  Zo- 
i,  L  p.  3.)     Thi 

ai  an  example  of 
Ij  Kferred  to  by 
miration  (»Gi/^ 

it  wat  in  ifality 


bnaght  ti        , 

by  a  (oluntary  exile.    (VaL  Max.  t.  «. 

Cic  dt  Rrp.  i.3,  pro  Dom.  32.)    Liiy  paiHi 

thia,  and  only  mentiona  (i*.  21),  that  a  biU 

hroBght  in  three  yean  aflerwardi,  H.  c.  430, 

by  aDOther  Sp.  Maelioa,  a  tribune,  for  conf 

the  property  of  Ahala,  but  that  it  biled. 

M.  QnituB,  the  muidtrer  of  Caeiar.  but  we  cannot 

ipoHC  it  to  be  anything  more  than  on  imaginary 

eoeu.     M.  Drutui  pretended  that  he  was  dea- 

icied  from  L.  Brutua,  the  firet  cotmil,  on  hia 

Eaiher'a  aide,  and  from  C.  Ahala  on  hla  mother'i. 

thua    wai    aprung    from    two    tyrannicidea. 

np.Cic<id..4a.xiiL  40.)    The  head  of  Brutoa 

be  annexed  coin  ia  therefore  intended  to  r«p». 

the  fint  conaul. 


3.  C.  SxRviLiva  Q.  F.  C.  N,  Structos  Ahala. 
jniul  a.  c  427.    (Li.,  i..  30.) 

4.  C.  SiHviLitia  P.  r.  Q.  n.  Stbuctub  Ahala, 
ccnaolar  tribune  h.c403,  and  magialei  eqaitnm  in 
the  aame  y»«r;  which  latter  dignity  he  obtained 
in  conaeqnence  of  aopporting  the  aenato  ^ainit  hia 
colleaguea,  who  did  not  wiah  a  dictator  to  be  w^ 
pointed.  For  the  aaiiie  reaaon  he  wa*  elected 
counlar  tribnoe  a  aeeond  time  in  the  following 
year,  407.  He  waa  connilar  tiibiuie  a  third  time 
m  402.  when  he  aiuated  the  aenato  in  compelling 
hia  coUcaguea  to  reaign  who  had  been  defeated  by 
the  enemy.    {Ui.  U.  56,  57,  t.  8,  9.) 

5.  C.  SiRviLius  Ahala,  magiiter  eqnittun 
B.  c.  389,  when  Camillua  waa  appointed  dictator  a 
third  time.  (Lit.  tL  2.)  Ahala  ia  apoken  of  aa 
magialer  eqnitnm  in  385,  on  occaaion  of  the  trial 
of  Manlina.  Manliui  mmmoned  him  to  bear  wit- 
neia  in  bii  femur,  as  one  of  ihoae  whoae  livei  he 
had  laTed  in  battle ;  but  Ahala  did  boI  appear. 

caliaAhalaAS^niliua.    (//.  A^.  viL  39.) 

6.  Q.  SiBTiLitia  Q.  F.  Q.  N.  Ahala,  conant 
B.  c  365,  and  again  a.  c  363,  in  the  Istur  of 
which  yean  he  appointed  Ap.  Qaudiua  dictator, 
after  hia  plebeian  coUeagoe  L.  Genucina  had  been 
■lain  in  battle.  In  360  ha  was  bimielf  appointed 
dictator  in  eonaequence  of  a  Oallie  tmnlit,  and 
defeated  the  Oaula  near  the  CoUine  gale.  He  held 
the  comitia  aa  intemi  ia  SAG.  (Ut.  Tii.  I,  4,  6, 
11, 17.) 

7.  Q.  SinviLiun  Q.  r.  Q.  h.  Ahala,  magiMer 
equitum  B.  c.  351,  when  M.  Fahiua  waa  appointed 
dictator  to  fruatiate  the  Licinian  law,  and  amtnl 
B.  c  342,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fint  Samnito 
war.  He  remained  in  the  city  ;  hit  colleague  had 
the  charge  of  the  war.  (Liv.  Tii.  22,  38.) 

AHENOBARBUS,  the  noma  of  a  plebeian 
family  of  the  IIohitia  Oinb,  ao  called  Dom  the 
ml  bair  which  many  of  thia  &mily  had.  To  ex* 
plain  this  name,  which  aignifiea  **  Red- Beard,"  and 
to  aaaign  a  high  antiquity  to  thair  family,  it  waa 
laid  that  the  IKoacori  aanomiced  to  one  of  their 
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mnceston  the  victory  of  the  Romani  over  the  Latins 
at  lake  Regillos  (b.  c  496),  and,  to  conErm  the 
troth  of  what  they  laid,  that  they  stroked  his 
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black  hair  and  beard,  which  immediately  beosac 
red.  (Saet.  Ner.  1 ;  Plut  AemiL  25,  CorioL  i\ 
Dionys.  vi.  13 ;  Tertail  ApoL  22.) 


4.  Ca.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  &  c.  96. 


Stkmma  Ahbnobarborum. 
1.  Cn.  Domitios  Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  b.  a  192i 

2.  Cn.  Domitias  Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  Suff.  b.  c.  162, 

I 

3.  Cn.  Domitias  Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  B.  a  122. 

I 


5.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  B.  a  94 


6.  Cn.  Domitias  Ahenobarbus.  Probably  son  of 
No.  4.  Died  a  c.  81.  Married  Cornelia,  daugh- 
ter of  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  Cos.  b.  c.  87. 


I 

7.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cm 
B.  c  54.  Married  Porda,  dsU 
of  M.  Cato. 

I 
8.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  b.  c  32 


r 


9.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  b.  c.  16.     Mirrd 
Antonia,  daughter  of  M.  Antonius  and  O^via. 


10.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  Cos. 
A.  D.  32.  Married  Agrippina, 
daughter  of  Germanicus. 

18.  L.  Domitius  Ahenobtrbus,  the  emperor  Nbro. 

1.  Cn.  DoMmna  L.  p.  L.  n.  Ahbnobarbus, 
plebeian  aedile  b.  c  196,  prosecuted,  in  conjunction 
with  his  colleiigue  C  Curio,  many  pecuariij  and 
with  the  fines  raised  therefrom  built  a  temple  of 
Faunns  in  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  which  he  dedi- 
cated in  his  praetorship,  b.  c.  194.  (Liv.  zxxiii 
42,  xxziT.  42,  43,  53.)  He  was  consul  in  192, 
and  was  sent  against  the  Boii,  who  submitted  to 
him;  but  he  remained  in  their  country  till  the 
following  year,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
consul  Scipio  Nasica.  (xxxv.  1 0, 20, 22, 40,  xzxvi. 
37.)  In  190,  he  was  legate  of  the  consul  L.  Scipio 
in  the  war  against  Antiochus  the  Great,  (zxxvii. 
39;  Plut  Apcphih,  Rom,  Cn.  Domii.)  In  his 
con&ulship  one  of  his  oxen  is  said  to  hare  uttered 
the  warning  ''Roma,  cave  tibi.**  (Liv.  xxxv.  21 ; 
VaL  Max.  i  6.  §  5,  who  &lsely  says,  Bdlo  Fu$uoo 
$ecuHdo.) 

2.  Cn.  Domitius  Cn.  f.  L.  n.  Ahenobarbus, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  chosen  pontifex  in  B.  c. 
172,  when  a  young  roan  (Liv.  xliL  28),  and  in  169 
was  sent  with  two  others  as  commissioner  into 
Macedonia,  (xliv.  18.)  In  167  he  was  one  of  the 
ten  commissioners  for  arranging  the  a£fairs  of  Ma- 
cedonia in  conjunction  with  Aemilius  Paullus  (xlv. 
17);  and  when  the  consuls  of  162  abdicated  on 
account  of  some  fault  in  the  auspices  in  their  elec- 
tion, he  and  Cornelius  Lentulus  were  chosen  con- 
suls in  their  stead.  (Cic  de  NaL  Deor.  iLA^de  Dw, 
ii.  35;  Val.  3/a«.  L  1.  §  3.) 

3.  Cn.  Domitius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Ahenobarbus, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  sent  in  his  consulship, 
B.  c.  122,  against  the  Allobroges  in  Gaul,  because 
they  had  received  Teutomalius,  the  king  of  the 
Salluvii  and  the  enemy  of  the  Romans,  and  had 
laid  waste  the  'territory  of  the  Aedui,  the  friends 
of  the  Romans.  In  121  he  conquered  the  Allo- 
broges and  their  ally  Vituitus,  king  of  the  Arvemi, 
near  Vindalium,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sulga  and 


11.  Domitia.  Mar- 
ried Crispus  Pa»- 
sienus. 


12.  Domitia  U^ 
Married  M.  Vale 
rius  Messala. 


the  Rhodanus  ;  and  he  gained  the  battle  mainlj 
through  the  terror  caused  by  his  elephants.  Hi 
commemorated  his  victory  by  the  erection  of  tn 
phies,  and  went  in  procession  through  the  proruxj 
carried  by  an  elephant.  He  triumphed  in  \2t 
(Liv.  Epit.  61 ;  Florus,  iiL  2 ;  Strab.  iv.  p.  191 
Cic.  pro  Font.  12,  Brut.  26 ;  VeUei.  iL  10,  S9 
Oros.  V.  13;  Suet.  Ner,  2,  who  confounds 
with  his  son.)  He  was  censor  in  115  with 
lius  Metellus,  and  expelled  twenty-two  pe 
frt>m  the  senate.  (Liv.  EpU,  62 ;  (^c  pro 
42.)  He  was  also  Pontifex.  (Suet  Ac) 
Via  Domitia  in  Gaul  was  made  hy  him.  (C^  ^ 
Font  8.) 

4.  Cn.  Domitius  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  AhenobabbuJ 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  tribune  of  the  pkbs  b.< 
104,  in  the  second  consulship  of  Marios.  (Aacai 
m  ComeL  p.  81,  ed.  OreUL)  When  the  colkge  i 
pontiff  did  not  elect  him  in  place  of  his  &thef,  1| 
brought  forward  the  law  {Lex  Domdia),  by  vhic 
the  right  of  election  was  transferred  ftKm  Ui 
priestly  colleges  to  the  people.  (DicL  ofAwL  p| 
773,  b.  774,  a.)  The  people  afterwards 
him  Pontifex  Maximus  out  of  gratitude.  ( 
Epii.e7;  Cic  pro  DeioLll;  VaLMax.  vi5.i 
He  prosecuted  in  his  tribunate  and 
several  of  his  private  enemies,  as  Aonilius  Scaonl 
and  Junius  Silanus.  (VaL  Max.  L  c;  Dion  Cad 
Fr,  100;  Cic  Div.  m  ComO.  20,  Firr.  il  K\ 
Cornel,  2,  pro  Scaur,  1.)  He  was  consul  n.c.% 
with  C.  Cassius,  and  censor  B.  c.  92,  with  Liciinil 
Crassus,  the  orator.  In  his  censorship  he  sod 
colleague  shut  up  the  schools  of  the  Latin  rhe 
cians  (Cic  de  OraL  iii.  24 ;  GelL  xv.  1 1 ),  but 
was  the  only  thing  in  which  they  acted  in 
Their  censorship  was  long  celebrated  for  their  dij 
putes.  Domitius  was  of  a  violent  tanner,  and  wi| 
moreover  in  &vour  of  the  ancient  simplicity  of  hi 
ing,  while  Ciassus  loved  luxury  and  enooaxagcl 
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ol  Among  the  many  tayings  reonded  of  both, 
wt  are  told  that  Cranos  olwerred,  ''that  it  waa  no 
wwder  that  a  man  had  a  beaid  of  bnwa,  who  had 
I  mffaik  of  iron  and  a  heart  of  lead.^  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xriii  1;  Suet  Le^  VaL Max.  ix.  1.  §  4 ;  Macrob. 
5sl  u.  II.)  Cicero  aaja,  that  Domitins  was  not 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  oraton,  but  that  he 
ip(4e  well  enough  and  had  sufficient  talent  to 
Baintain  his  high  rank.  (Cic  Brvi.  44.) 

5.  L  DoMincs  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Ahenobarbus, 
MQ  of  No.  3  and  brother  of  No.  4,  was  praetor  in 
&3lj,  probably  in  &  c  96,  shortly  after  the  Ser^ 
vile  «ir,  when  slares  had  been  forbidden  to  carry 
nuL  He  ordered  a  slaTe  to  be  crucified  for  kill- 
iaf  s  wild  boar  with  a  hunting  spear.  (Cic  Verr. 
T.  3 ;  VaL  Haz.  ▼!  3.  §  5.)  He  was  consul  in 
H.  In  the  dvil  war  between  Marins  and  SuUa, 
k  mpematd  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  was  mur- 
ienA  at  Rone,  by  ord»  of  the  younger  Marius, 
by  the  praetor  Damasippua.  (Appian,  B,C.i.BHi 
VeaBLn.26;  Oroa.  v.  20.) 

6L  Cn.  DoMmus  Cn.  f.  Cn.  f.  Ahenobarbus, 
iffarently  a  son  of  No.  4^  married  Cornelia,  daugh- 
ter of  L  ConeliDa  Cinna,  consul  in  b.  c.  87»  and 
in  the  dril  war  between  Marins  and  SuUa  espoused 
&e  fide  of.  the  former.  When  Sulla  obtained  the 
K|««oie  powa*  in  82,  Ahenobarbus  was  pnwcribed, 
tiKi  fied  io  A£nca,  where  he  was  joined  by  numv 
vbo  we  in  ihe  game  condition  as  himsel£  With 
^i  aanstanoe  of  the  Nmnidian  king,  Hiarbae,  he 
oSected  an  army,  but  was  defeated  near  Utica  by 
Ca.  Pompeins,  whom  SnDa  had  sent  against  him, 
oA  vas  afterwards  killed  in  the  storming  of  his 
flB^  &  c  81.  Aooofding  to  some  accounts,  he 
v»  kiDed  after  the  battle  ^  conmiand  of  Pompey. 
{Ur.EpiL  89 ;  Pint.  I*omp.  10, 12 ;  Zonaras,  x.  2; 
C^  T.  21 ;  VaL  Max.  vL  2.  §  8.) 

7.  L  DoMmus  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Ahknobarbus, 
>ei  ef  Na  4,  is  first  mentioned  in  B.  a  70  by 
Ocet%  as  a  witness  against  Verres.  In  61  he 
9u  curele  aedile,  when  he  exhibited  a  hundred 
KonidiBa  Ikms,  and  continued  the  games  so  long, 
^  the  peq»le  were  obliged  to  leave  the  circus 
^t^  the  exhibition  was  over,  in  order  to  take 
^•ir  vhidi  was  the  first  time  they  had  done  so. 
(DiofiCaic  xxxriL  46  ;  Plin.  U.N.  viil  54;  this 
?>tt«  in  the  games  was  called  diludktniy  Hor.  Ep. 
^  Id-  47.)  He  married  Porda,  the  sister  of  M. 
Ooo,  sad  m  his  aedileahip  supported  the  latter  in 
^  pnqmab  against  bribery  at  elections,  which 
*n«  directed  gainst  Pompey,  who  was  purchasing 
^^  for  Aftanins.  The  political  opinions  of  Ah&- 
feaiartm  coincided  with  those  of  Cato;  he  was 
<h'«^k)Qt  his  life  one  of  the  strongest  supporters 
ff  the  ariitocratical  party.  He  took  an  active  part 
B  opporing  the  measures  of  Caesar  and  Pompey 
lAer  their  coalition,  and  in  59  was  accused  by 
VctOss,  at  the  instigation  of  Caesar,  of  being  an 
aeemplioe  to  the  pretended  conspiracy  against  the 
5fc«f  Pompey. 

Aheaobsibus  was  praetor  in  B.  c  58,  and  pro- 
Fvd  SB  mvestigation  into  the  validi^  of  the 
'ifiaa  kwB  of  the  preceding  year ;  but  the  senate 
i  '^  Bot  cater  iain  his  proportions.  He  was  can- 
^^  for  the  oonsolsfaip  of  55,  and  threatened 
^  lie  would  in  his  consulship  carry  into  execu- 
^  ^  SMBsufiis  he  had  proposed  in  his  praetor- 
:  ^T  *^  deprive  Caesar  of  his  province.  He  was 
^■•rf,  however,  by  Pompey  and  Crassus,  who 
'  ^  Wsae  candidatea,  and  was  driven  firom  the 
Martias  on  the  day  of  election  by  force  of  | 
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arms.  He  became  a  candidate  again  in  tht  follow- 
ing year,  and  Caesar  and  Pompey,  whose  power 
was  firmly  established,  did  not  oppose  him.  He 
was  accordingly  electa  consul  for  54  with  Ap. 
Claudius  Pulcher,  a  relation  of  Pompey,  but  was 
not  able  to  effect  anyUiing  against  Caesar  and 
Pompey.  He  did  not  go  to  a  province  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  consulship;  and  as  the  friendship 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey  cooled,  he  became 
closely  allied  with  the  latter.  In  B.  a  52,  he  was 
chosen  by  Pompey  to  preside,  as  quaesitor,  in  the 
court  for  the  trial  of  Ciodins.  For  the  next  two 
or  three  years  during  Cicero^s  absence  in  Cili- 
cia,  our  information  about  Ahenobarbus  is  princi- 
pally derived  firom  the  letters  of  his  enemy  Coelius 
to  Cicero.  In  b.  c.  50  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
place  in  the  college  of  augurs,  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Hortensius,  but  was  defeated  by  Antony  through 
the  influence  of  Caesar. 

The  senate  appointed  him  to  succeed  Caesar  in 
the  province  of  farther  Gaul,  and  on  the  march  of 
the  latter  into  Italy  (49),  he  was  the  only  one  of 
the  aristocratioal  party  who  shewed  any  enei^  or 
courage.  He  thnsw  himself  into  Corfinium  with 
about  twenty  cohorts,  expecting  to  be  supported  by 
Pompey;  but  as  the  latter  did  nothing  to  assist 
him,  he  was  compeUed  by  his  own  troops  to  sur- 
render to  Caesar.  His  own  soldiers  were  incorpo- 
rated into  Caesar^s  army,  but  Ahenobarbus  was 
dismissed  by  Caesar  uninjured — an  act  of  clemency 
which  he  did  not  expect,  and  which  he  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  shewed,  if  he  had  been  the  con- 
queror. Despairing  of  Ufe,  he  had  ordered  his 
physician  to  administer  to  him  poison,  but  the  lat- 
ter gave  him  only  a  sleeping  draught.  Ahenobarbus* 
feelings  against  Caesar  remained  unaltered,  but  he 
was  too  deeply  offended  by  the  conduct  of  Pompey 
to  join  him  immediately.  He  retired  for  a  short 
time  to  Cosa  in  Etruria,  and  afterwards  sailed  to 
Massilia,  of  which  the  inhabitants  appointed  him 
governor.  He  prosecuted  the  war  vigorously 
against  Caesar ;  but  the  town  was  eventually  taken, 
and  Ahenobarbus  escaped  in  a  vessel,  wluch  was 
the  only  one  that  got  off. 

Ahenobarbus  now  went  to  Pompey  in  Thessaly, 
and  proposed  that  after  the  war  all  senators  should 
be  brought  to  trial  who  had  remained  neutral 
in  it  Cicero,  whom  he  branded  as  a  coward,  was 
not  a  little  afraid  of  him.  He  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  (48),  where  he  commanded  the  left  wing, 
and,  according  to  Cicero*s  assertion  in  the  second 
Philippic,  by  the  hand  of  Antony.  Ahenobarbus 
was  a  man  of  great  energy  of  character;  he  re- 
mained firm  to  his  political  principles,  but  was 
little  scrupulous  in  the  means  he  employed  to 
maintain  them.  (The  passages  of  Cicero  in  which 
Ahenobarbus  is  mentioned  are  given  in  Orelli*s 
OnomatHcon  l\Uianum ;  Suet  Ner.  2 ;  Dion  Cass, 
lib.  xxxix.  xli. ;  Caes.  BelL  Oiv.) 

8.  Cn.  Donrrius  L.  p.  Cn.  n.  Ahknobarbus, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  taken  with  his  fether  at 
Corfinium  (b.  c.  49),  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia  (48),  but  did  not  take  any  further 
part  in  the  war.  He  did  not  however  return  to 
Italy  till  4G,  when  he  was  pardoned  by  Cae- 
sar. He  probably  had  no  share  in  the  murder 
of  Caesar  (44),  though  some  writers  expressly 
assert  that  he  was  one  of  the  conspirators  ;  but  he 
foUowed  Brutus  into  Macedonia  after  Caesar*s 
death,  and  was  condemned  by  the  Lex  Pedia  in 
43  as  one  of  the  murderers  of  Caesar.    In  42  he 


AHENOBARBUS. 
k  Beet  of  fift;  ihipi  in  the  Iimiu)  «■, 
ud  completel;  defmted  Domitio*  Qdviniu  on  the 
ixjot  At  linl  battle  of  Ftulip[ri,  u  the  latlei 
attempted  to  4ul  odE  of  BruDdaunnL  He  vtu 
•■lilted  Impentor  in  cmueqneDce,  and  ■  ncord  of 
thii  Tict«7  ii  pKwrred  in  theuineied  com,  which 
repneenti  ■  tnphj  placed  npon  the  prov  of  > 
TesaeL  The  li«d  on  the  other  lide  of  the  coin 
hu  a  beard,  in  nfecaoae  to  the  reputed  origin  of 
the  familj. 


After  the  bank  of  Pbilippi  (43), 
conducted  the  vu  independently  of  Sei.  Pompeini, 
and  with  a  fleet  ot  aerentj  ahipi  and  two  l^on* 
'  ^red  the  coaite  of  the  loiuan  kl 
10  Ahenobaibua  beome  rectiDdled  to  Anton;, 
e  great  ofience  to  Octayiamnt,  and  ma 
r  nithysia  bj  Antony.  In  the  p«oe 
cODduaea  with  Sex  Pompeiiu  in  39,  Antony  pre- 
-  Tided  for  the  nfety  of  Ahenohaibtu,  and  obtained 
^for  him  the  promije  of  the  consulfthip  for  32. 
AheDoberbua  remained  a  conudenble  time  In 
Alia,  and  accompanied  Antony  in  hii  imfottunata 
campaign  againit  the  Parlhtani  in  36.  He  became 
coniul,  according  to  agreement,  in  33,  in  which 
year  the  open  ruptnre  took  place  between  Antony 
and  Angustui.  Ahenobarbui  fled  fimn  Rome  to 
Antony  at  Ephaui,  where  he  fomid  Cleopatia 
with  hun,  and  endearonred,  in  vain,  to  obtain  her 
remoTal  bma  the  army.  Uany  of  the  uldieii, 
diiguated  with  the  conduct  of  Antony,  ofiered  the 
command  to  hbn  i  but  he  preferred  deierting  the 
party  altogether,  and  accordingly  went  orer  to 
AuguaCus  ghortly  before  the  battle  of  Aclium.  He 
wii  not,  howetpr,  pieeenl  at  the  battle,  ai  he  died 
a  few  daja  after  joining  Anguatna.  Suetonina  aaya 
that  he  waa  the  beat  of  hia  family.  (Cic.  Fiil,  u. 
11,  z.  6,  Bnl.  2S.adFam.-n.22i  Apfian,  B.  C. 
1.  55,  S3,  65;  Phlt.  Anton.  70,71  ;  Dion  Casa. 
lib.  iliii— 1;  VelleL  H  76,  SI;  Suet.  Ner.  3; 
Tac  ^nn.  IT.  44.) 

9.  L.  DaHmua  Cn.  r.  L.  k.  Ahbhoubbus, 
eon  of  the  preceding,  waa  betrothed  in  n.  c  36,  at 
the  meeting  of  OctBTianua  and  Antony  at  Taren- 
tnm,  to  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  the  latter  by 
OctaTia.  fie  wu  aedile  in  a.  a  22,  and  coninl  in 
K  c  1 6.  After  hi>  coomlahip,  and  probably  aa  the 
aocceaear  of  Tiberiua,  he  commanded  the  Runian 
army  in  Qennany,  crogaed  the  Elbe,  and  penetrat- 
ed funher  into  the  country  than  any  of  h»  piede- 
ceaaor*  had  done.  He  receiTed  in  conaequence  the 
inugnis  of  a  triumph.  He  died  a.  d.  25.  Suelo- 
nina  deacribes  him  aa  haughty,  pndigal,  and  cruel, 
and  lelate*  that  in  hia  aedilediip  he  commanded 
the  cenjoT  I^  Plancna  to  make  way  ibr  him  ;  and 
thai  in  hia  praetorthip  and  conaulihip  he  brought 
Roman  knighla  and  matron*  on  the  atage.  He 
exhibited  ahowa  of  wild  beaata  in  every  quarter  of 
the  city,  and  hia  gladiatoiial  combati  wen  con- 
ducted with  to  much  blaodihed,  that  Angoitua 
WB*  obliged  to  put  aome  reatnunt  upon  them. 
(Suet  JV(r.4j  Tte.  Ahm.  It.  44:  Dion  Caia.  liv. 
69;  VeUakiLT2.) 
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10.  Cn.  DoMrnoE  L.  r.  Ch.  n.  AHsnoBiaan 
•on  of  the  preceding,  and  blhet  of  the  eapena 

Nero.  He  nutrried  Agrippina,  the  danghls  d 
Oennanicni.  He  waa  conaul  a.  D.  32,  anl  (At 
~Ie  died  at  Fy^  ii 
'  'nod  will 
lathe  at 
:  adultery  aat 

Lepida,  and  only  eaoiped  eieeution  by  the  doll 
of  Tib«iaa  When  congnluLued  on  the  biclh  a 
hia  am,  afterwaida  Nero,  he  replied  that  whalen 
was  apning  trom  him  and  Agrippina  could  oali 
bring  rain  to  the  atate.  (Suet.  JVsr.  A,  G  ;  Tn 
dsa.  IT.  7G,  Ti.  1,  47,  lii.  64  ;  VeUei.  ii.  12 
Dion  Caaa.  iTiii.  17.) 

11.  DoMiTU,  dan^lerof  No.  9.   [DoHtru.] 

12.  DoNTTU  LiriDA,  daughler  of  No.  9 
[Douma  LiFma.] 

13.  L.  DoMiTiUB  Abcnobikbub,  aon  of  S: 
10,  afterwards  the  empeior  Nen.     [Nbro.] 

14.  Cn.  DoHiTius  Ahinobabbi.~b.  praetor  L 
B.  c.  £4,  fnaided  at  the  lecand  tml  of  M.  Coelim 
(Cic.  a>i  Qn.  i^.  iL  II)  He  may  haie  been  Ot 
aon  of  No.  6. 

15.  L.  DoMtTius  AaaNoBuaBUB,  pnetoi  a.  i 
SO,  commanded  the  pntrince  of  neanr  Spain,  lil 
the  title  of  prsconaul.  In  79,  he  waa  aammoiie 
into  further  Spain  by  Q.  Metellui  Pirn,  who  n 
in  want  of  aiUBtancs  agunat  Sertoriua,  but  I 
wa*  defeated  and  killed  by  Hirtuleiua,  qnaeitort 
Serviriua,  nan  the  Anaa.  (PluL  Stri.  12;  Li' 
£^.  90  i  Eulnp.  tL  1 ;  Flonu,  iil  22 ;  On 
T.  23.) 

AJAX  (  Abi).  1.  A  aon  ofTeiamim,  kiag< 
Salamia,  by  Peribon  or  Eriboea  {ApoUod.  iiL  1: 
g  7  ;  Pana.  i.  42.  |  4  ;  Find.  /itt.  tL  65  ;  Diei 
iT.  72),  and  a  grandun  of  Aeacna.  Homer  al 
him  Ajax  the  Telamonian,  Ajai  the  Great,  ■ 
(imply  Ajai  (/J.  ii.  76B,  ix.  !69,  ht.  410;  com 
Pind.  /itA.  tL  3fl),  wberea*  the  other  Ajax,  tl 
aon  of  Oilena,  ii  alwaya  diatingoiahed  ^om  tl 
(bnner  by  aome  epithet.  Acceding  to  H<™ 
Ajar  joined  the  expedition  of  the  Greeka  agaifi 
Troy,  with  hia  Salaminiaoi,  in  twelie  akipa  (i 
iL  557 ;  comp.  SUab.  ii.  p.  394),  and  waa  nrct  < 
Achillea  the  moat  diatioguiahed  and  tlie  hn^e 
among  the  Oreeka.  (iL  766,  iciL  279,  &c)  h 
ii  deacribed  aa  tall  of  atature,  and  his  beail  ii 
broad  ihoolden  aa  rising  above  those  ot  all  tl 
Gieeka  (iiL  226,  &c);  in  boaoty  he  waa  inien 
to  none  but  Achillea.  (Od.  li.  550,  uJT.  Ii 
comp.  Pana.  L  35.  %  3.)  VTbea  Hector  challcot^ 
the  blUTcat  of  the  Greeki  to  aingle  combat,  Aji 
came  forward  among  arreral  othen  The  pe^ 
prayed  that  he  might  fight,  and  when  the  1 
feU  to  Ajax  (IL  ni.  179,  Ac),  and  be  a 
proachei  Hector  himself  began  to  tromble^  (21J 
He  wounded  Hector  and  daahed  bim  to  the  groiu 
by  a  huge  atone.  The  nmibataau  were  aepaiaie 
and  Upon  parting  they  exchanged  anna  with  ei 
another  as  a  token  of  mutual  eatMm.  (305,  &> 
Ajax  waa  al»  one  of  the  ambaiaadon  whim  Af 
memnon  sent  to  conciliate  Achillo.  (ii.  169.)  1 
fought  several  times  besides  with  Hector,  aa  in  il 
battle  nnr  the  ships  of  the  Qreeks  (liy.  409.  &e.  i 
415,  itL  I  U),  and  in  protecting  the  body  of  Pan 
clus.  (iiiLlSS,  7  32.)  In  the  games  at  (he  faun 
pile  of  Patrados,  Ajai  ibngfat  with  Odyssm*,  b 
H-ithout  gaining  any  decided  adTaotage  otet  h: 
(iiiiL  720,  &0.},    and  in  like  manner  with  D 
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■ede^  IntheecmtestaboiittheanDoiirof  Achilla«t 
ke  wu  eonqaered  by  Odjaieas,  and  this,  says 
Hooier,  became  the  caote  of  his  death.  {Od.  xL 
541,  &c)  OdyMeoa  afterwards  met  his  spirit  in 
Uadcfl^  and  eodeaTonred  to  appease  it,  but  in  Tain. 
Thus  hr  the  story  of  Ajax,  the  Telamonian,  is 
rebted  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Later  writers  fuiv 
Dub  Ds  with  Tirious  other  traditions  about  his 
yottth,  bat  more  especially  about  his  death,  which 
k  90  vaguely  alluded  to  by  Homer.  According  to 
ApoDocknu  (iil  12.  §  7)  and  Pindar  {Idk.  tl 
31,  &c),  Ajaz  became  inrulnerable  in  conse- 
(](Kiifle  <k  a  prayer  which  Heracles  offered  to  Zeus, 
vhik  he  was  on  a  visit  in  Salamis.  The  child 
«i3  called  Alas  firom  dcr^s,  an  eagle,  which  ap- 
peu«d  immediately  after  the  prayw  as  a  &rour* 
iik  oaten.  According  to  Lycophron  (455  with  the 
Sdhii),  Ajax  was  hmk  before  Heraucles  came  to 
Telamon,  uid  the  hero  made  the  child  inrulner^ 
abk  by  wimpping  him  up  in  his  lion*s  skin. 
(Cimp.  SchoL  ad  JL  xxiii.  841.)  Ajax  is  also 
aeotioQed  among  the  suitors  of  Helen.  (Apollod. 
IB- 10.  §8;  Hygin. /ci6.  81.)  During  the  war 
•fuait  Troy,  Ajax,  like  Achilles,  made  excursions 
into  Deighbouiing  countries.  The  first  of  them  was 
to  tbe  Thiadan  Chersonesus,  where  he  took  Poly- 
d«u,  the  sra  of  Priam,  who  had  been  entrusted 
ts  tbe  care  of  king  Polymnestor,  t<wether  with 
rich  booty.  Tbenee,  he  went  into  Pnrygia,  slew 
klag  Teothraa,  or  Teleutaa,  in  single  combat,  and 
cuTKd  off  great  spoils,  and  Tecmessa,  the  king^s 
te^texv  ^o  became  his  mistress.  (Diet  Cret 
ii- 18;  Soph.  JJ.  210,  480,  &c. ;  Hor.  Cam.  iL 
4. 0.)  In  the  contest  abont  the  armour  (^Achilles, 
Apatfwnwn,  on  the  advice  of  Athena,  awarded 
^  poK  to  Odysseus.  This  discomfiture  threw 
Ajax  into  an  awful  state  of  madness.  In  the 
Bigbt  be  rushed  from  his  tent,  attacked  the  sheep 
of  tbe  Qieek  army,  made  great  havoc  among  them, 
tad  dragged  dead  and  living  animals  into  his  tent, 
CuDcjing  that  they  were  his  en^nies.  When,  in 
tbe  Bonii^  he  recovered  his  senses  and  beheld 
Tbst  he  had  done,  shame  and  despair  led  him  to 
dainy  hinwelf  with  the  sword  which  Hector  had 
«ee  given  him  as  a  present.  (Pind.  Nem,  viL 
«;  Soph.  4J.  42,  277,  852;  Ov.  Md,  xiiL  1, 
^;  Lrcophr.  L  e.)  Less  poetical  traditions 
B«^  Ajax  die  by  the  hands  of  others.  (Diet. 
Cnc  T.  15;  Dar.  Phryg.  85,  and  the  Greek  aigu- 
■^  to  Sfl^.  Ajax.)  His  step-brother  Teucrus 
w  charged  by  Telaiwm  with  the  murder  of  Ajax, 
^  aKeeeded  in  clearing  himself  from  the  accusa- 
tiw.  (Pans.  i.  2&  §  12.)  A  tradition  mentioned 
WPanvnaa  (L  35.  §  3;  camp.  Ov.  Met  xiiL 
^«  &c)  states,  that  from  his  blood  there  sprang 
vf  a  paple  Bower  which  bore  the  letters  eu  on  its 
Wfci,  which  were  at  once  the  initials  of  his  name 
*^  expressive  of  a  sigh.  According  to  Dictys, 
Nt^t^oms,  the  son  of  Achilles,  deposited  Uie 
*'j^  «f  tbe  hao  in  a  gtdden  urn  on  mount  Rhoe> 
*^ ;  nd  according  to  Sophodes,  he  was  buried 
^  bis  fanther  Teocma  against  the  will  of  the 
Aticidae.  (Coop.  Q.  Sroyro.v.  500;  Philostr.  Her, 
o-  3u)  Panaanias  (iiL  19.  §  1 1)  represenU  Ajax, 
^  any  other  beft>ea,  as  living  after  his  death  in 
tW  ithad  of  Leuoe.  It  is  said  that  when,  in  the 
^  tf  the  empero>r  Hadrian,  the  sea  had  washed 
"¥«  tbe  grave  of  Ajax,  bones  of  superhuman  size 
**•  md  in  it,  which  the  emperor,  however, 
"^nitobe  bvried  again.  (Philostr.  ^or.  L  2 ; 
^W  iil  39.  f  11.)    BeapectiDg  the  state  and 
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wandering  of  his  soul  after  his  death,  tee  Plato, 
De  Re  PuU,  x.  in  fin. ;  Plut  Sympot,  ix.  5. 

Ajax  was  worshipped  in  Salamis  as  the  tutelary 
hero  of  the  island,  and  had  a  temple  with  a  statue 
there,  and  was  honoured  with  a  festival,  Alarrua, 
(Diet  ef  Ani,  s.  e.)  At  Athens  too  he  was  wor- 
shipped, and  was  one  of  the  eponyraic  heroes,  one 
of  the  Attic  tribes  (Aeamiu)  being  called  after  him. 
(Pans.  L  35.  §  2 ;  Plut  5ympo*.  i.  10.)  Not  &r 
from  the  town  Rhoeteion,  on  the  promontory  of  the 
same  name,  there  was  likewise  a  sanctuary  of 
Ajax,  with  a  beautiful  statue,  which  Antouius 
sent  to  Egypt,  but  which  was  restored  to  its  ori- 
ginal place  by  Augustus.  (Strab.  xiiL  p.  595.) 
According  to  Dictys  Cretensis  (v.  16)  the  wife  of 
Ajax  was  Glauca,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Aean- 
tides;  by  his  beloved  Tecmessa,  he  had  a  son, 
Eurysaoes.  (Soph.  Aj,  333.)  Several  illustrious 
Athenians  of  the  historical  times,  such  as  Miltiades, 
Cimon,  and  Alcibiades,  traced  their  pedigree  to  the 
Telamonian  Ajax.  (Paus.  iL  29.  §  4 ;  Plut  AUA. 
1.)  The  traditions  about  this  hero  furnished 
plentiful  materials,  not  only  for  poets,  but  also  for 
sculptors  and  painters.  His  single  combat  with 
Hector  was  represented  on  the  chest  of  Cypeelus 
(Paus.  V.  19.  §  1) ;  his  statue  formed  a  part  of  a 
large  group  at  Olympia,  the  work  of  Lycius.  (  Paus. 
V.  22.  §  2;  comp.  Plin.  H,  N.  xxxv.  10.  §  36; 
Aelian,  V.  ^.  ix.  11.)  A  beautiful  sculptured 
head,  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  a  head  of 
Ajax,  is  still  extant  in  the  E^remont  collection  at 
Petworth.     (Bbttiger,  AmaUhea^  iiL  p.  258.) 

2.  The  son  of  Oileus,  king  of  the  Locrians,  who 
is  also  called  the  Lesser  Ajax.  (Hom.  //.  iL  527.) 
His  mother^s  name  was  Eriopis.  According  to 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  425)  his  birthplace  was  Naryx  in 
Locris,  whence  Ovid  (Met,  xiv.  468)  calls  him 
Naryciui  heroe.  According  to  the  Iliad  (ii.  527, 
&c)  he  led  his  Locrians  in  forty  ships  (Hygin. 
Fab.  97,  says  twenty)  against  Troy.  He  it  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  great  heroes  among  the 
Greeks,  and  acts  frequently  in  conjunction  with 
the  Telamonian  Ajax.  He  is  small  of  stature  and 
wears  a  linen  cuirass  (XivoBiipi^)^  but  is  brave 
and  intrepid,  especially  skilled  in  throwing  the 
spear,  and,  next  to  Achilles,  the  most  swiftrfooted 
among  all  the  Greeks.  (//.  xiv.  520,  &c.,  xxiiL 
789,  &c)  His  principal  exploits  during  the  siege 
of  Troy  are  mentioned  in  the  following  passages : 
xiiL  700,  Ac,  xiv.  520,  Ac,  xvL  350,  xviL  256, 
732,  &c  In  the  funeral  games  at  the  pyre  of 
Patrodus  he  contended  with  Odysseus  and  Anti- 
lochus  for  the  prixe  in  the  footrace ;  but  Athena, 
who  was  hostile  towards  him  and  fiivoured  Odys- 
seus, made  him  stumble,  and  &11,  so  that  he 
gained  only  the  second  prixe.  (xxiiL  754,  &c) 
On  his  return  firom  Troy  his  vessel  was  wrecked 
on  the  Whirling  Rocks  (VvftdX  'KiTpai)^  but  he  him- 
self escaped  upon  a  rock  through  the  assistance  of 
Poseidon,  and  would  have  been  saved  in  spite  of 
Athena,  but  he  used  presumptuous  words,  and 
said  that  he  would  escape  the  dangers  of  the  sea 
in  defiance  of  the  immortals.  Hereupon  Poseidon 
split  the  rock  with  his  trident,  and  Ajax  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea.     (Od,  iv.  499,  &c) 

In  later  traditions  this  Ajax  is  called  a  son  of 
Oileus  and  the  nymph  Rhene,  and  is  also  men- 
tioned among  the  suitors  of  Helen.  (Hygin.  F(Jk 
81,  97 ;  Apollod.  iiL  10.  §  8.)  According  to  a 
tradition  in  Philostratus  (Her  viiL  1),  Ajax  had 
a  tame  dragon,  five  cubits  in  length,  which  follow- 
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ed  him  eyeryvhere  like  a  dog.  After  the  taking 
of  Troy,  it  is  said,  he  rushed  into  the  temple  of 
Athena,  where  Cassandra  had  taken  refuge,  and 
was  embracing  the  statue  of  the  goddess  as  a  sup- 

{>liant  Ajax  dragged  her  awav  with  Tiolence  and 
ed  her  to  the  other  captives.  (Virg.  Ach.  ii.  403 ; 
Eurip.  Troad,  70,  &c.;  Diet  Cret.  v.  12;  Hygin. 
Fab.  116.)  According  to  some  statements  he 
even  violated  Cassandra  in  the  temple  of  the  god- 
dess (Tryphiod.  636;  Q.  Smym.  riii.  422; 
Lycophr.  360,  with  the  Schol.);  Odysseus  at  least 
accused  him  of  Uiis  crime,  and  Ajax  was  to  be 
stoned  to  death,  but  saved  himself  by  establishing 
his  innocence  by  an  oath.  (Paus.  x.  26.  §  1,  31. 
§  1.)  The  whole  charge,  is  on  the  other  hand, 
said  to  have  been  an  invention  of  Agamemnon, 
who  wanted  to  have  Cassandra  for  himselC  But 
whether  true  or  not,  Athena  had  sufficient  reason 
for  being  indignant,  as  Ajax  had  dragged  a  sup- 
pliant from  her  temple.  When  on  us  voyage 
homeward  he  came  to  the  Capharean  rocks  on  the 
coast  of  Euboea,  his  ship  was  wrecked  in  a  storm, 
he  himsdf  was  killed  by  Athena  with  a  flash  of 
lightning,  and  his  body  was  washed  upon  the  rocks, 
which  henceforth  were  called  the  rocks  of  Ajax. 
(Hygin.  Fab,  116;  comp.  Viig.  Am,  L  40,  &c, 
xL  260.)  For  a  different  acootmt  of  his  death  see 
Philostr.  Her.  viil  3,  and  SchoL  ad  Lvoophr,  L  e. 
After  his  death  his  spirit  dwelled  in  me  island  of 
Leuoe.  (Paus.  iiL  19.  §  11.)  The  Opuntian 
Locrians  worshipped  Ajax  as  their  nationid  hero, 
and  so  great  was  their  fiuth  in  him,  that  when 
they  drew  up  their  army  in  battle  array,  they  al- 
ways left  one  place  open  for  him,  believing  that, 
although  invisible  to  them,  he  was  fighting  for  and 
among  them.  (Paus.  /.  c  ;  Conon.  NarraL  18.) 
The  story  of  Ajax  was  frequently  made  use  of  by 
ancient  poets  and  artists,  and  the  hero  who  ap- 
pears on  some  Locrian  coins  with  the  helmet, 
shield,  and  sword,  is  probably  Ajax  the  son  of 
OHeus.    (Mionnet,  No.  570,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

A'IDES,  'Attijj.     [Hadis.] 

AIDO'NEUS  CAiSonrc^f).  1.  A  lengthened 
form  of  'At3i)f.  (Horn.  IL  v.  190,  xx.  61.) 
[Hadbs.] 

2.  A  mythical  king  of  the  Molossians,  in 
Epeirus,  who  is  represented  as  the  husband  of 
Persephone,  and  &ther  of  Core.  After  Theseus, 
with  the  assistance  of  Peirithous,  had  carried  off 
Helen,  and  concealed  her  at  Aphidnae  [Acadb- 
Mus],  he  went  with  Peirithous  to  Epeirus  to  pro- 
euro  for  him  as  a  reward  Core,  the  daughter  of 
Aidoneus.  This  king  thinking  the  two  strangers 
were  well-meanine  suitors,  offered  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  to  Peirithous,  on  condition  that  he  should 
fight  and  conquer  his  dog,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Cerberus.  But  when  Aidoneus  discovered  that 
they  had  come  with  the  intention  of  canying  off 
his  daughter,  he  had  Peirithous  killed  by  Cerberus, 
and  kept  Theseus  in  captivity,  who  was  after- 
wards released  at  the  request  of  Heracles.  (Plut. 
The»,  31,  35.)  Eutebius  (Chrtm,  p.  27)  calls  the 
wife  of  Aidoneus,  a  daughter  of  queen  Demeter, 
with  whom  he  had  elopeid.  It  is  clear  that  the 
story  about  Aidoneus  is  nothing  but  the  sacred 
l^ond  of  the  rape  of  Persephone,  dressed  up  in 
the  form  of  a  history,  and  ifr  undoubtedly  the  work 
of  a  late  interpreter,  or  rather  destroys'  of  genuine 
ancient  myths.  [ll  S,] 

AIUS  LOCU'TIUS  or  LOQUENS»  a  Roman 
divinity.     In  the  year  &  c«  389,  a  short  time  bo- 
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fore  the  invasion  of  Uie  Gauls,  a  voice  was  heaid 
at  Rome  in  the  Via  nova,  during  Uie  silence  of 
night,  announcing  that  the  Oauls  were  approaching. 
(Liv.  v.  32.)  No  attention  was  at  the  time  pa^ 
to  the  warning,  but  after  the  Gauls  had  withdrawn 
fi^m  the  city,  Uie  Romans  remembered  the  ]m>- 
phetic  voice,  and  lUoned  for  their  neglect  by  erect- 
ing on  the  spot  in  the  Via  nova,  where  the  voice 
had  been  heard,  a  templum,  that  is,  an  altar  with 
a  sacred  enclosure  around  it^  to  Aius  Locutins,  or 
Uie  '^  Announcing  Speaker."  (Liv.  v.  50;  Varroi, 
ap,  QtU,  xvi.  17 ;  Cic  de  DivmtL  i  45,  iL 
32  ^  rifc  S.1 

''aLABANDUS  ('AAii^ai^os),  a  Carian  hero, 
son  of  Euippus  and  Calirrhoe,  whom  the  inhalnfc- 
ants  of  Alabanda  worshipped  as  the  founder  oC 
their  town.  (Steph.  Byx.  s,  «.  *AAa^dySd ;  Cic. 
de  Not  Dwr.  lii.  15,  19.)  [L.  &] 

ALAGC/NIA  (*AX(i7or(a),  a  daughter  of 
Zeus  and  Europa,  fiiom  whom  Alagonia,  a  town  in 
Laconia,  derived  its  name.  (Paus.  iiL  21.  §  6, 
26.  §  8  ;  Nat  Com.  viii.  23.)  [U  S.] 

ALALCOMENE'IS  (*AXaXieo^Aci^f),  a  sm^ 
name  of  Athena,  derived  from  ^e  hero  Alako- 
menes^  or  firom  the  Boeotiaa  village  of  Alako- 
menae,  where  she  was  believed  to  have  been  bonu 
Others  derive  the  name  firom  the  verb  cUcUxciv, 
so  that  it  would  signify  the  **  powerful  defiender."* 
(Hom.  11,  iv.  8  ;  Steph.  Byz.  «.  «.  *AAaXico|i^Mr ; 
Muller,  (Miom,  p.  213.)  [L.  &J 

ALALCO'MENES  (^AAaMco/u^O« «  Boeotiaa 
autochthon,  who  was  believed  to  have  given  the 
name  to  the  Boeotian  Alalcomenae,  to  hare 
brought  up  Athena,  who  was  bom  there,  and  to 
have  been  the  first  who  introduced  her  worship. 
a>aus.  ix.  33.  §  4.)  According  to  Plutarch  {Dt 
DaedaL  Fragtn,  5),  he  advised  Zeus  to  h*ve  a 
figure  of  oak-wood  dressed  in  bridal  attire,  and 
carried  about  amidst  hymeneal  songs,  in  ocder  to 
change  the  anger  of  Hera  into  joilousy.  The 
name  of  the  wifo  of  Alaloomenea  was  Atlie> 
nais,  and  that  of  his  son,  Olaucopua,  both  d 
which  refer  to  the  goddess  Athene  (Steph.  Byx. 
«.  V.  'AAoXjco/Aimoy ;  PauSb  iz.  3.  §  3;  comp. 
Dial,  ofAnL  s.  o.Aa(8aAa;  Muller,  Orchom,  pi 
213.)  [L.  S.] 

ALALCOME'NIA  CAXa\ico/Mr(a),  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Ogyges,  who  as  well  aa  her  two 
sisters,  Thebdonoea  and  Aulis,  were  regarded  as 
supernatural  beings,  who  watched  over  oatha  and 
saw  that  they  were  not  taken  rashly  or  thought- 
lessly. Their  name  was  flfM^iSficai,  and  theynad 
a  temple  in  common  at  the  foot  of  the  Telf^naiaB 
mount  in  Boeotia.  The  representations  of  thea 
divinities  consisted  of  mere  heads,  and  no  parts  of 
animalft  were  sacrifioed  to  Uion,  except  hoadi, 
(Paus.  ix.  33.  §  2,  4 ;  Panyasis,  op.  ^c^mL  Bft, 
s.  V,  Tp9pil\ri ;  Suid.  i.  v.  npa^iidai ;  M'uUer,  Or- 
okom,  p.  128,  &c)  [U  Su] 

ALARrCUS,  in  German  Alrrie^  i.  •.  "  AU 
rich,**  king  of  the  Visigotha,  remarkable  as 
being  Uie  first  of  the  barbarian  chiefii  who  en* 
tered  and  sacked  the  dty  of  Rome,  and  the  fint 
enemy  who  had  speared  before  its  walls  stnoe  ths 
time  of  HannibaL  He  was  of  the  &mily  of  Ri*i»V^ 
or  Bold,  the  second  noblest  fiimily  of  the  Vungoths. 
(Jomandes,  de  Rab,  Get,  29.)  His  fint  appoarmnce 
in  history  is  in  a.  d.  394,  when  he  was  inTested 
by  Theodosius  with  the  command  of  the  Gothk 
auxiliaries  in  his  war  with  Engeniua.  (2«oainuiiik 
v.  5.)    In  396,  partly  fix>m  anger  at  beiqg  nfaaed 
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tk  eammand  of  tlie  armies  of  the  eastern  onpire, 
putly  at  the  instigation  of  Rnfinas  (Socrates, 
Bid.  Bed.  Tii  10),  he  inraded  and  devastated 
Gneoc,  tiH  by  the  arriTal  of  Stilicho  in  397,  he 
wat  compelled  to  escape  to  Epims.  Whilst  there 
^  was,  bj  the  weakness  of  Arcadins,  appointed 
pcefrct  of  esjtem  Illyricam  (Zosunus,  v.  5, 6),  and 
psnij  owing  to  this  office,  and  the  use  he  made  of 
it  in  pnmding  aims  for  his  own  purposes,  partly  to 
kis  byth  and  Cune,  was  by  his  countrymen  elected 
king  in  398.  (Clandian,  EiUrop.  u.  212,  BdL  Get 

The  vest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  two  inva- 
■OBS  of  Italy.  The  first  (40(M0S),  apparently 
^ffOToked,  bron^t  him  only  to  RaTenna,  and, 
i&r  a  Uoody  defeat  at  PoUentia,  in  which  his  wife 
1^  treasures  were  taken,  and  a  masterly  retreat 
to  Verona  (Ores.  viL  37),  was  ended  by  the  treaty 
"ith  Sdlicho,  whidi  transferred  his  services  from 
Aicadnis  to  Hooorios,  and  made  him  prefect  of  the 
Vtttem  instead  of  the  eastern  IDyricnm.  In  this 
ofBcity  he  fixed  his  camp  at  Aemona,  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  fulfilment  of  his  demands  for  pay,  and 
£v  a  western  |ffOTinee,  as  the  fiiture  home  of  his 
Bstkm.  The  secoi^  inrasion  (408-410)  was  occa- 
«i<3Qed  by  the  delay  of  this  fiilfihnent,  and  by  the 
nsisaae  of  the  Gothic  femilies  in  Italy  on  Stilicho's 
^esth.  It  is  marked  by  the  three  sieges  of  Rome. 
Tbe  fest  (408),  as  bcnng  a  prottacted  blockade, 
nt  the  most  severe,  bat  was  raised  by  a  ransom. 
IV  second  (409),  was  occasioned  by  a  refusal  to 
tKoaptf  with  Alark^s  demands,  and,  npon  the  occn- 
ptiaQ  of  Ostia,  ended  in  the  nnconditional  surren- 
^  of  Uie  dty,  and  in  the  disposal  of  the  empire 
W  AJaiic  to  Attains,  till  on  disoovei^  of  his  inca- 
pooty,  he  restored  it  to  Honorins.  (2^osimns,  ▼.  tl) 
The  thizd  (410),  was  occasioned  by  an  assault  upon 
bis  troops  imder  the  imperial  sanction,  and  was 
taitd  fay  the  treadierons  opening  of  the  Salarian 
pile  so  Angnst  24,  and  the  sack  of  the  city  for  six 
^sfi.  It  was  immediately  followed  by  the  oocu- 
p^ioa  of  the  soath  of  Iteij,  and  the  design  of  in- 
"ni^aif  Saalj  and  Africa.  This  intention,  how- 
ever, was  intoxnpted  by  his  death,  after  a  short 
iOaeis  at  Consentia,  where  he  was  buried  in  the 
hed  sf  the  adjacent  river  Bnsentinus,  and  the 
F^  of  his  mterment  concealed  by  the  massacre  of 
aS  the  workmen  employed  on  Uie  occasion.  (Oros. 
^  39 ;  Jonandes,  30.) 

The  few  personal  traits  that  are  recorded  of  him 

— bu  vmnx  to  the  Roman  embassy  with  a  hoarse 

hagh  B  answer  to  their  threat  of  desperate  lesist- 

aaee,  *The  thicker  the  hay,  the  easier  mown,^ 

>ad,  in  reply  to  their  question  of  what  he  would 

Wave  them,  "Your  lives" — are  in  the  true  savage 

^noar  of  a  barbarian  conqueror.  (2k>simus,  v.  40.) 

^  the  impression  left  upon  us  by  his  general 

<^>iicter  is  of  a  hi^ier  order.     The  real  military 

•ids  «bem  m  his  escape  from  Greece,  and  in  his 

letRst  to  Verona ;  the  wish  at  Athens  to  shew 

that  he  adopted  the  use  of  the  bath  and  the  other 

fOttaal  fixxu  of  civilised  life ;  the  moderation  and 

^Otr  which  he  observed  towards  the  Romans  in 

^  tines  of  peace ;  Uie  humanity  which  distin- 

laiiM  hxD  dnrii^  the  tack  of  Rome — ^indicate 

"■cthing  nperior  to  the  mere  crafi  and  lawless 

■'Wliuu  whidi  he  seems  to  have  possessed  in 

*"■■«  with  other  barbarian  chiefe.    So  also  his 

■(npfei  against  fighting  on  Easter-day  when  at- 

^■udat  PoUentia,  and  his  reverence  for  Uie  churches 

^lag  the  sack  of  the  city  (Oros.  vil  37,  39), 
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imply  that  the  Christian  feith,  in  which  he  had 
been  instructed  by  Arian  teachers,  had  laid  some 
hold  at  least  on  his  imagination,  and  had  not 
been  tinged  with  that  fierce  hostility  against  the 
orthodox  party  which  marked  the  Arians  of  the 
Vandal  tnbes.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the 
Christian  part  of  his  contemporaries  regarded  him, 
in  comparison  with  the  other  invaders  of  the  empire 
as  the  representative  of  civilization  and  Christianity, 
and  as  the  fit  instrument  of  divine  vengeance  on 
the  still  half  pagan  dty  (Oros.  viL  37),  and  the 
very  slight  injury  which  the  great  buildings  oi 
Greece  and  Rome  sustained  firom  his  two  invasions 
confirm  the  same  view.  And  amongst  the  Pagans 
the  same  sense  of  the  preternatural  character  of 
his  invasion  prevailed,  Uiough  expressed  in  a  dif- 
ferent form.  The  dialogue  which  Claudian  (BeU, 
Get.  485-540)  represents  him  to  have  held  with 
the  aged  counsellore  of  his  own  tribe  seems  to  be 
the  heathen  version  of  the  ecclesiastical  story,  that 
he  stopped  the  monk  who  b^ged  him  to  spare  Rome 
with  the  answer,  that  he  was  driven  on  by  a  voice 
which  he  could  not  resist.  (Socrates,  HisL  EccL 
viL  10.)  So  also  his  vision  of  Achilles  and  Mi- 
nerva appearing  to  defend  the  dty  of  Athens,  as 
recorded  by  Zosimus  (v.  6),  if  it  does  not  imply 
a  lingering  respect  and  fear  in  the  mind  of  Alaric 
himself  towards  the  andent  worship,  —  at  least 
expresses  the  bdief  of  the  pagan  historian,  that  his 
invasion  was  of  so  momentous  a  character  as  to 
call  for  divine  interference. 

The  permanent  effects  of  his  career  are  to  be 
found  only  in  the  establishment  of  the  Visigothic 
kingdom  of  Spain  by  the  warriora  whom  he  was 
the  first  to  lead  into  the  west 

The  authorities  for  the  invasion  of  Greece  and 
the  first  two  si^fes  of  Rome  are  Zosimus  (v.  vi): 
for  the  first  invasion  of  Italy,  Jomandes  de  Rek  (M, 
30;  Claudian,  B.  OeL:  for  the  third  siege  and 
sack  of  Rome,  Jomandes,  ib, ;  Orosius,  viL  39 ; 
Aug.  Ch,  Dei,  i.  1-10 ;  Hieronym.  JBpisL  ad  Prvt- 
c^. ;  Procop.  BelL  Vand,  i.  2 ;  Sozomen,  HiaL 
Eod.  ix.  9,  10;  Isid.  Hispalensis,  Chromam  Oct- 
tontm,)  The  invasions  of  Italy  are  involved  in 
neat  confusion  by  these  writers,  especially  by 
Jomandes,  who  blends  the  battle  of  PoUentia  in 
403  with  the  massacre  of  the  Goths  in  408.  By 
conjecture  and  inference  they  are  reduced  in  Gibbon 
(c.  30,  31)  to  the  order  which  has  been  here  follow- 
ed. SeealsoGodefroy,a<^/'Ai/o«tor.xu.3.  [A.P.S.] 

ALAStOR  ("A\eurr»p).  1.  According  to  He- 
sychius  and  the  Etymologicum  M.,  a  surname  of 
^ns,  describing  him  as  the  avenger  of  evil  deeds. 
But  the  name  is  also  used,  especially  by  the  tragic 
writers,  to  designate  any  deity  or  demon  ymo 
avenges  wrongs  committ^  by  men.  (Pans.  viii. 
24.  §  4 ;  Phit.  De  De/.  Ortie.  13,  &c. ;  AeschyL 
Agam.  1479, 1508,  Pen.  343 ;  Soph.  Traek  1092 ; 
Eurip.  Pkoen.  1550,  &c.) 

2.  A  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris.  When  Heracles 
took  Pylos,  Alastor  and  his  brothers,  except 
Nestor,  were  slain  by  him.  (ApoUod.  L  9.  §  9 ; 
SchoL  ad  ApoUon.  IVu)d,  i  156.)  According  to 
Parthenius  (c.  13)  he  was  to  be  married  to  Har- 
pelyoe,  who,  however,  was  taken  from  him  by  her 
fether  Clymenus. 

3.  A  Lycian,  who  was  a  companion  of  Sarpe- 
don,  and  slain  by  Odysseus.  (Horn.  TZ.  y.  677 ; 
Ov.  MeL  xiii.  257.)  Another  Alastor  is  mention- 
ed in  Hom.  11  viii  333,  xiii  422.  [L.  S.] 

ALASTO'RIDES    ('AAo<rropf«i?s),    a    patro- 
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id  gir«n  bj  Ho 


niif  </iit 
Bon  of  the 

[L.S.] 

JE'US,cb1I«I  ODOTHAEUS  bj  CUu- 
DM  with  Baphni,  in  i.  d.  37(>,  od  the 
'ithimir,  the  giurdka  of  Vithericiu,  the 
g  oi  thfl  Greathungi,  ihe  chief  tribe  at 
fotiu.  Al>tb«u  anil  Ssphni  led  their 
>M  the  IHoube  in  Ihii  jeai,  ud  muting 
M  with  thoH  of  the  Viiigstha  nader 
took  part  Bgsiiut  the  Romaiu  in  the 
iBdiianopIe,  A.  □.  37B,  in  which  the  em- 
fni   wOA   defeat^   and   killed.       After 

the  aumnnding  countiy,  AlBthcui  and 
iientuallj  recroHed  the  Danube,  bnt 
uain  on  iu  banki  in  3BI>,  with  the  ia- 

uvoding  the  Roman  prnvinixt  again. 
I,  howner,  repulied,  and  Alathem  wai 
imm.  Man.  ixxL  3,  ftc ;  Jomand.  de 
16.27;  Claudian,  de  IV  Ohu.  Hmor. 
mimiT.  S9.) 

Sl'LVIUS,  one  of  the  mythical  kingi 
lid  to  hare  been  the  ion  of  I^tinua,  and 

of  Alji,  according  to  Liij,  and  of  Ca- 
iriing  to  Dionjiiui.     Ho  reigned  thirty- 
b     (Lit.  L  3;  Dionjb  L  71.) 
V  OENS.     No  penoni  of  thii  gena  oh- 

oflicee  in  the  Uate  till  the  fint  centnrr 
<T  all  bon  the  cognomen  CABitiNAa. 
H'NIUS.  I.  One  of  the  tribime*  of 
at  the  fint  inititution  of  the  office,  B.  c 
V.  ii.  33.)  AKoniM  call!  him  I.  Albi- 
.  Paurcultu.     (/a  Ge.  CdtmL  p.  76,  ed. 

ebtian.  who  wai  conToyina  hii  wife  and 
1  a  cart  out  of  the  citj,  after  the  defat 
A,  B.  c  390,  and  oiertook  on  tbe  Janl- 
prietta  and  (ealala  canning  the  Mcred 
e  made  hii  fionily  alight  and  took  aa 
e  wa>  able  to  Caeie.  (Lir.  T.  40 ;  VaL 
.  %  10.)  The  cnniuW  tribune  in  &  c. 
m  LiTj  (t!.  30)  calli  M.  Albinina,  ia 
:he  Hune  peiwn  aa  the  above.  (Coop. 
tf.i(.  o/-/foF«,ii.  n.  1201.) 
IOVA'NOS,.C.  PEDO,  a  friend  and 
ai7  of  Orid,  to  whom  the  latter  addre*- 
hia  EpIttloaFhnnPontui.    (ii.  10.)    He 

by  Quintilisn  (i.  1)  among  tbe  epic 
rid  alH  apeaka  of  hia  poem  on  the  ex- 
"he»euii,  and  tall,  him  liiUmi  Frda,  on 
the  lubliniily  of  hit  aljle.  (£r.  /■«■(. 
)  He  la  aappnaed  to  have  wntten  an 
on  the  eiploita  of  Opimanicua,  the  ton 
,  of  which  Iwentj-threo  Hnea  are  pre- 
Ihe  &xi»ru  of  Senfciu  (Ub.  i.)  Thii 
\b    tisufJIy    entitled   "  De  NaTigatione 

per  Oceanum  Septentiionalem.*'  and 
tbe  Toyace  of  Germanicui  through  the 
iaa)  into  the  northern  ocean,  A.  B.  16. 
Bc  Awn.  il  33.)  It  would  aeem  from 
.  6),  ^al  AlhinoTanue  w»a  alio  a  writer 
a.  L  Seneca  wu  acqnainled  with  him, 
lim/oWiifor  (/n^ufunnuu,  (Ep.  123.) 
Latin  elrgiea  are  attributed  to  Albino- 
It  withoot  aD7  Bufficient  authority : 
1,"  Ad  Liviam  Aug.deMorte  Drun," 
■acrfbed  to  Ovid  by  many,  and  baa  been 
Hpaiately  by  Bremer,  Hebnat.  177S. 
>itum  Maecenatia."  3.  "  De  Verbia  Mae- 
oribundL "  (Wemadorf,  Fo 
iLpp.I21,&cIGG,&c) 
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The  fragment  of  Albinanuiua  on  the  voyage  a 
Germanicua,  hu  been  publiahed  by  H.  Stepbsu 
Pragm.  Pxt.,  p.  416,  Fithseua,  Ejignm.ayiim 
rtl.,  p.  239,  Buimann,  JntL  LaL  iL  ep.  121 
Weinadoif;  P^U  laL  Mm.  IV.  i.  p.  2».  «u 
All  that  hai  been  aicribed  to  Albinevanna  wa 
pobliihed  at  Amilerdam,  1703,  with  the  nolei  < 
J.  Scaliger  and  othen.  The  lait  edioon  ii  b 
Meinecke,  which  containa  the  text,  and  a  Oen^ 
ttanalation  in  vene.  Quedlinbuiji.  1819. 

ALBINOVA'NUS,  P.  TU'LLIUS,  bdongo 
to  the  pajtj  of  Marina  in  the  £r«t  civil  war,  an 
waa  one  of  the  twelve  who  were  declared  enemia 
of  the  Btate  in  B.  c  87.     He  theivupon  6cd  I 


of  Sulla  by  tmcheroual;  pnning  to  death  n 
of  the  prindpal  officen  of  Norbanua,  whom  he  na 

nvolted  to  Sulla,  whence  Iho  Paendi>-A««unm  (i 
Cic  Vtrr.  p.  I6S,  ed.  Orelli)  ipeaka  of  Albn* 
vanu*  betraying  iL  (ApjHao,  £.  C  i.  60,  6-2,  91 
Florui.  iiL  21.  §  7.) 

ALBI'NITS  or  ALBUS.  tbe  name  of  tb*  piii 
cipal  bmily  of  ^e  patrician  Poatufflia  geni.  Tt 
onginal  name  waa  Albui,  at  appean  from  tl 
Faati,  which  waa  aAerwarda  lengthened  into  Alh 
nu&  We  £ad  in  proper  luunea  Ln  lAtin,  derivativt 
in  amu,  vhu^  and  nu,  uaed  without  any  additioa 
meaning,  in  the  aame  aenae  aa  the  simple  fain 
(Camp.  Niebuhr,  Hal.  i^Roma,  i.  n.  219.) 

1.   A.   PoilTUKlUS    P.    r.   AlBUH    RauiLLBNIU 

waa,  according  to  Livj,  dictator  B.C  49S,  wbt 
he  conquered  tbe  Latina  in  tht  gnat  battle  no 
lake  Rcgillua.  Roman  atory  related  that  Cut 
and  Fotlui  were  teen  fighting  in  thia  baitU  on  tl 
«de  of  the  Romana.  whence  ^e  dictator  afterwar 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Caitoi  and  Pollni  in  tl 
fonun.  He  waa  conaul  B,  c  496,  in  which  y« 
tame  of  the  aiuali,  according  to  Livv,  pbiced  ti 
battle  of  the  lake  Regillua  j  and  it  ia  to  thia  ye 
that  Dionyaiua  aaajgna  it*     (Lit.  ii-  19,20,2! 


'^!?'*'=:. 


B.§1 


Nai.Deor 

ii.  2,  iii. 

5.)     The  aumame  RegiUeni 

ia  u.uallj 

uppoied  to  have  been  derived  from  t 

battle;  bo 

Niebuhr 

thiuka  that  it  WW!  taker)  fn 

aplacof 

just  aa  the  Cbmdii  ban  t 

iHune  name,  and  that 

the  later  annaliala  only  ipa 

name.  LiV7(iu.4£)  atalea  elpresaly,  that  Scij 
A&icanua  waa  tbe  brat  Roman  who  obtained 
Bumame  from  hia  coni^ueata.  (Niebuhr,  HitL 
Row,  L  p.  S56.) 

Man;  of  the  coine  of  the  Albini  commemon 
thia  victory  of  their  anceator.AB  in  the  una  annex* 
On  one  aide  the  head  of  DianA  it  npreKnled  ol 
the  lettcn  RuuA  underneath,  which  are  jinrt 
e&ced,  and  on  the  reverM  an  thn«  honna 
mjnpling  on  ■  foot-aoldier. 


2.  Sf.  Povrumm  A.  r.  P.  n.  Atntrs  Rhi 

LKNnia,  apparently,  according  to  the  Huti,  the  ■ 
of  the  preceding,  (though  it  mnat  be  obterred,  ih 
in  theae  early  tunas  no  dcpendance  out  ha  pWi 
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tbete  genealogieft,)  was  consul  B.  c  466. 
(Uf.  m.  2 ;  Dionys.  ix.  60.)  He  was  one  of  the 
tkM  oosmisiiooen  lent  into  Greece  to  collect  in- 
fantuo  sbeat  the  hwi  of  that  country,  and  was 
aoaDber  of  tl^  fint  decemTirate  in  461.  {lAv. 
a.  31,  S3 ;  Dioojs.  x.  5*2,  56.)  He  commanded, 
u  legstm,  the  centre  of  the  Roman  army  in  the 
htttk  m  which  the  Aeqnians  and  Voliduis  were 
(Uakd  in  446.  (Lir.  iii.  7a) 

1  A.  PosTUMics  A.  F.  P.  N.  Albus  Rsgil- 
LEcsa,  ap(«rently  son  of  No.  1,  was  consul  B.  c 
464,  sad  csnied  on  war  against  the  Aeqnians. 
He  WW  tent  as  ambaiwdor  to  the  Aeqnians  in 
458,  oa  which  occasion  he  was  insulted  by  their 
emiaoder.  (Liy.  iiL  4,  5, 25  ;  Dionys.  ix.  62, 65.) 

i  Sp.  FoflTUMivs  Sp.  f.  a.  n.  Albus  Rigil- 
iMsvok,  ^rparoitly  son  of  No  2,  was  consular  tri* 
bow  &  c  432,  and  snred  as  l^atns  in  the  war  in 
tlir  feOoving  year.  (Lir.  iy.  25,  27.) 

5.  P.  PosTUMios  A.  F.  A.  N.  Albinus  Rbgil- 
Loso,  whom  IdTy  calls  Marcos,  was  consular 
tohaatt  B.C.  414,  and  was  killed  in  an  insurrection 
of  the  Mldiers,  wlM»n  he  had  deprired  of  the  plun- 
fo  of  the  Aeqnian  town  of  Bolae,  which  he  had 
pnwsd  them.  (Lit.  it.  49,  50.) 

6.  IL  PosTUMius  A.  F.  A.  N.  Albinus  Rkoil- 
LBOtt,  is  mentioned  by  Liry  (v.  1)  as  consnlar 
tnfaoDe  in  B.  c.  403i,  bnt  was  in  reality  censor  in 
tkst  resrwith  M.  Fnrins  Camillus.  (FatH  CapUoL) 
Id  thnr  eensonhip  a  fine  was  imposed  upon  all 
Ben  who  ronained  single  np  to  old  age.  (VaLMax. 
ii9.f1;  Phitam.2;  DieL</Ant.9.v,  C/dwrMin.) 

7-  A  PoeruMivs  Albinus  Rioillknbis,  con- 
■du  tribime  a  c.  397,  collected  with  his  colleague 
L  Jnhsi  sn  army  of  ridnnteen,  since  the  tribunes 
p(«*«Hfld  diem  from  making  a  regular  Wry,  and 
|>t  off  a  body  of  Taiquimenses,  who  were  retom- 
inf  hmot  after  rinndcring  the  Roman  territory. 
(Lit.  T.  16.) 

S>  &.  PoirruMiui  AxBiNns  Rboillbnsis,  con- 
mkr  tribane  B.  c.  394,  carried  on  the  war  against 
t^JU^osns;  he  at  fiimt  soffcred  a  defeat,  but 
*^^ff«vds  oonqnered  them  completdy.    (Liy.  t. 

S>  8r.  PosTUMius  Albinus,  was  consul  &  c. 

^  «&d  iniaded,  with  his  colleague  T.  Veturins 

^^^vim,  the  country  of  the  Sidicini ;  but,  on  ac> 

<^>t  flf  the  great  forces  which  the  enemy  had  col- 

hctd,  nd  the  repnt  that  the  Samnites  were  com- 

^  to  their  sssistance,  a  dictator  was  af^xiinted. 

(Ur.  ToL  16, 17.)     He  was  censor  in  332  and 

■ifiMtr  equtum  in  327,  when  M.  Claudius  Mar- 

*E^  «M  sppointed  dictator  to  hold  the  comitia. 

(^  17, 21)     In  321,  he  was  consul  a  second 

^  vith  T.  Veturins  Calvinus,  and  marched 

^fUBA  the  Ssnmitea,  bat  was  defeated  near  Cao- 

UBB,  and  obliged  to  surrender  with  his  whole 

"^t  vho  were  sent  under  the  yoke.    As  the 

pQtt  of  hit  deUTeranoe  and  that  of  the  army,  he 

^  kiacsOesgDe  and  the  other  commanders  swrae, 

■  ^  asne  of  the  repablic,  to  a  humiliating  peace. 

Ue  eowali,  on  their  return  to  Rome,  laid  down 

^"v  ofioe  after  appointing  a  dictator ;  and  the 

■Bik,  CB  the  adrioe  of  Postnmius,  resolTed  that 

*B  pcnaoB  who  had  sworn  to  the  peace  should  be 

^  ip  to  the  Samnites.     Postumius,  with  the 

J**'  pimen,  accordingly  went  to  the  Samnites, 

7»Aejiefiiied  to  accept  them.  (Lit.  ix.  1—10 ; 

^m.d$m,Simm.2-^i  Cifccii  (y.  iii  30, 
G*,li) 

!••  A.  Postumius  A.  f.  L.  n.  Albinus,  was 
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oonsnl  &  c  242  with  Lntatius  Catuhis,  who  de* 
feated  the  Carthaginians  off  the  Aegates,  and  thus 
brouffht  the  first  Punic  war  to  an  end.  Albinus 
was  kept  in  the  dty,  against  his  will,  by  the  Pon- 
tifex  Maximns,  beamse  he  was  Flamen  Martialis. 
(LiT.  £^  19,  xxiu.  13;  Eutrop.  iL  27  ;  VaL 
Max.  i  1.  §  2.)    He  was  censor  in  234.    {Fa$li 

«  11.  L.  Postumius,  A.  f.  A.  n.  Albinus,  ap- 
parently a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  consul  b.  c. 
234,  and  again  in  229.  In  his  second  consulship 
he  made  war  upon  the  Hlyrians.  (Eutrop.  iii  4  ; 
Oroa.  It.  13 ;  Dbn  Cass.  Frag,  151 ;  Pol^b.  iL  11, 
&C.,  who  erroneously  calls  him  Auhu  instead  of 
Ludus,}  In  216,  ^e  third  year  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  he  was  made  praetor,  and  sent  into 
Cisalpine  Oaul,  and  while  absent  was  elected  con- 
sul the  third  time  for  the  following  year,  215.  But 
he  did  not  liye  to  enter  upon  his  consulship ;  for 
he  and  his  army  were  destroyed  bv  the  Boil  in  the 
wood  Idtana  in  Cisalpine  OauL  His  head  was  cut 
ofi^  and  after  being  lined  with  gold  was  dedicated 
to  the  gods  by  ^e  Boii,  and  used  as  a  sacred 
drinking-vesseL  (LIt.  xxiL  35,  xxiii  24  ;  Polyb. 
iii  106,118;  Cic  Tiwe.  i  37.) 

12.  Sp.  Postumius  L.  f.  A.  n.  Albinus,  was 
praetor  peregrinus  in  &  a  189  (Liv.  xxxrii  47, 
50).  and  consul  in  186.  In  his  consulship  the 
senatnsconsultnm  was  passed,  which  is  still  extant, 
suppressing  the  worship  of  Bacchus  in  Rome,  in 
consequence  of  the  abominable  crimes  which  were 
committed  in  connexion  with  it  (xxxix.  6,  11, 
&c.;  VaL  Max.  yi  3.  §  7 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii 
10;  Did.  of  AnL  p.  344.)  He  was  also  augur, 
and  died  in  179  at  an  adyanoed  age.  (Liy  xl. 
42 ;  Cic  Catoy  3.) 

13.  A.  Postumius  A.  f.  A.  n.  Albinus, 
was  curule  aedile  b.  a  187,  when  he  exhibited 
the  Great  Games,  praetor  185,  and  consul  180. 
(Liy.  xxxix.  7,  2^  xi  35.)  In  his  consulship 
he  conducted  the  war  ag^unst  the  Ligurians. 
(xL  41.)  He  was  censor  174  with  Q.  Fulyins. 
Their  censorship  was  a  severe  one ;  they  expelled 
nine  members  fi^m  the  senate,  and  degraded  many 
of  equestrian  rank.  They  executed,  howcTer,  many 
public  worics.  (xli.  32,  xlii  10 ;  comp.  Cic  Verr. 
i  41.)  He  was  elected  in  his  censorship  one  of 
the  decemyiri  sacrorum  in  the  place  of  L.  Cornelius 
Lentulus.  (Lay.  xlii  10.)  Aibinns  was  engaged 
in  many  public  missions.  In  175  he  was  sent 
into  northern  Greece  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
the  representations  of  the  Dardauians  and  Thes- 
salians  about  the  Bastamae  and  Perseus.  (Polyb. 
xxvi  9.)  In  171  he  was  sent  as  one  of  the  am- 
bassadors to  Crete  (Liy.  xlii  35);  and  after  the 
conquest  of  Macedonia  in  168  he  was  one  of  the 
ten  commissioners  appointed  to  settle  the  affiurs 
of  the  country  with  Aemilius  Paullus.  (xly.  17.) 
Liyy  not  ui^&equently  caUs  him  Luscus,  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  he  was  blind  of  one  eye. 

14.  Sp.  Postumius  A.  f.  A.  n.  Albinus 
Paullulus,  probably  a  brother  of  No.  13  and  15, 
perhaps  obtained  the  surname  of  Paullulus,  as 
being  small  of  stature,  to  distinguish  him  more 
accurately  from  his  two  brothers.  He  was  praetor 
in  Sicily,  b.  c.  183,  and  consul,  174.  (Liy.  xxxix. 
45,  xli  26,  xliii  2.) 

15.  L.  Postumius  A.  f.  A.  n.  Albinus,  pro- 
bably a  brother  of  No.  13  and  14,  was  praetor 
B.  c.  180,  and  obtained  the  proyiuce  of  further 
Spain.     His  command  was  prolonged  in  the  follow* 
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ing  year.  After  conquering  the  Vaccaei  and  Ln- 
sitani,  he  returned  to  Rome  in  1 7B,  and  obtained 
a  triumph  on  account  of  his  victories.  (Lir.  xl. 
35,  44,  47,  48,  50,  xlL  3,  11.)  He  was  consul  in 
173,  with  M.  Popillius  Laenas ;  and  the  war  in 
Liguria  was  assigned  to  both  consuls.  Albinus, 
however,  was  first  sent  into  Campania  to  separate 
the  land  of  the  state  from  that  of  private  persons ; 
and  this  business  occupied  him  all  the  summer,  so 
that  he  was  unable  to  go  into  his  province.  He 
was  the  first  Roman  magistrate  who  put  the  allies 
to  any  expense  in  travelling  through  their  territo- 
ries. (xU.  33,  xliL  1,  9.)  The  festival  of  the 
Floralia,  which  had  been  discontinued,  was  re- 
stored in  his  consulship.  (Ov.  Fast,  v.  3*29.)  In 
171,  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Maii- 
nissa  and  the  Carthaginians  in  order  to  raise  troops 
for  the  war  against  Perseus.  (Liv.  xlii  35.)  In 
169  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  cen- 
sorship, (xliii.  16.)  He  served  under  Aemilius 
PauUus  in  Macedonia  in  168,  and  commanded  the 
second  legion  in  Uie  battle  with  Perseus,  (xliv. 
41.)  The  last  time  he  is  mentioned  is  in  this 
war,  when  he  was  sent  to  plunder  the  town  of  the 
Aenil     (xlv.  27.) 

16.  A.  PosTUMius  Albinus,  one  of  the  officers 
in  the  army  of  Aemilius  Paullus  in  Macedonia, 
B.  c.  168.  He  was  sent  by  Paullus  to  treat  with 
Perseus ;  and  afterwards  Perseus  and  his  son  Philip 
were  committed  to  his  care  by  PauUni.  (Liv. 
xlv.  4,  28.) 

17.  L.  P08TUMIU8  Sp.  f.  L.  n.  Albinus, 
apparently  son  of  No.  12,  was  curule  aedile  b.  c. 
161,  and  exhibited  the  Ludi  Megalenses,  at  which 
the  Eunuch  of  Terence  was  acted.  He  was  consul 
in  154,  and  died  seven  days  after  he  had  set  out 
from  Rome  in  order  to  go  to  his  province.  It  was 
supposed  that  he  was  poisoned  by  his  wife. 
(Obseq.  76 ;  Val  Max.  vl  3.  §  8.) 

18.  A.  PosTUMiua  A.  p.  A.  n.  Albinus,  appa- 
rently son  of  No.  13,  was  praetor  &  c.  155  (Cic 
Acad.  ii.  45 ;  Polyb.  xxxiiL  1),  and  consul  in  151 
with  L.  Licinius  Lucullus.  He  and  his  colleague 
were  thrown  into  prison  by  the  tribunes  for  con- 
ducting the  levies  with  too  much  severity.  (Liv. 
EpiL  48 ;  Polyb.  xxxv.  3 ;  Oros.  iv.  21.)  He 
was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  in  153  to  make 
peace  between  Attalus  and  Prusias  (Polyb.  xxxiii. 
11),  and  accompanied  L.  Mummius  Achaicus  into 
Greece  in  146  as  one  of  his  legates.  There  was  a 
statue  erected  to  his  honour  on  the  Isthmus. 
(Cic  ad  Att.  xiii.  30,  32.)  Albinus  was  well  ac- 
quainted Mrith  Greek  literature,  and  wrote  in  that 
language  a  poem  and  a  Roman  history,  the  latter 
of  which  is  mentioned  by  sevend  ancient  writers. 
Polybius  (xL  6)  speaks  of  him  as  a  vain  and  light- 
headed man,  who  disparaged  his  own  people,  and 
was  sillily  devoted  to  the  study  of  Greek  literature. 
He  relates  a  tale  of  him  and  the  elder  Cato,  who 
reproved  Albinus  sharply,  because  in  the  preface 
to  his  history  he  begged  the  pardon  of  his  readers, 
if  he  should  make  any  mistakes  in  writing  in  a 
foreign  Uinguage ;  Cato  reminded  him  that  he  waa 
not  compelled  to  write  at  all,  but  that  if  he  chose  to 
write,  he  had  no  business  to  ask  for  the  indulgence 
of  his  readers.  This  tale  is  also  related  by  Gellius 
(xL  8),  Macrobius  (Preface  to  Saturn.)^  Plutarch 
(Gi/o,  12),  and  Suidas  (t.  v.  A0Xof  no<rr^/uo>). 
Polybius  idso  says  that  Albinus  imitated  the  worst 
parts  of  the  Greek  character,  that  he  was  entirely 
devoted  to  pleasure,  and  shirked  all  labour  and 
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danger.  He  rehites  that  he  retired  to  Thefaei, 
when  the  battle  was  fought  at  Phods,  on  tiie  pUs 
of  indisposition,  but  afterwards  wrote  an  aecoam 
of  it  to  the  senate  as  if  he  had  been  pie«eDt 
Cicero  speaks  with  rather  more  respect  of  hii  lite- 
rary merits ;  he  calls  him  dochu  homo  and  littfra- 
tm  et  distrtus,  {Cic  Acad,  il  4S,  Brut, 2\.)  Ms- 
CFobius  (ii.  16)  quotes  a  passage  from  the  first  book 
of  the  Annals  of  Albbus  respecting  Bratai,  snd 
as  he  uses  the  words  of  Albinus,  it  has  been  mp- 
posed  that  the  Greek  history  may  have  been  tniu- 
hited  into  Latin.  A  work  of  Albinus,  on  the 
arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Italy,  is  referred  to  by  Sn^- 
vius  {ad  Virg,  Am,  ix.  710),  and  the  author  of  the 
work  **  De  Origine  Gentis  Romanae,**  c  15. 
(Krause,  Vitae  et  Frxtgm,  Veiermm  Htdorioonm 
Romanomm^  p.  127,  &c) 

19.  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus  Maonus,  ms 
consul  b.  a  1 48,  in  whidi  year  a  great  fire  hap- 
pened at  Rome.  (Obseq.  78.)  It  ii  this  Spi 
Albinus,  of  whom  Cicero  speaks  in  the  BnUn  {c 
25),  and  says  that  there  were  many  orations  of  hit. 

20.  Sp.  Postumius  Sp.  p.  Sp.  n.  ALsncuSt 
probably  son  of  No.  19,  was  consul  &  c  110,  and 
obtained  the  province  of  Nnmidia  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  Jugurtha.  He  made  vigaroos  ipn^ 
rations  for  war,  but  when  he  reached  the  province, 
he  did  not  adopt  any  active  measures,  but  allowed 
himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  artifices  of  Jugor^ 
who  constantly  promised  to  surrender.  Many  per- 
sons supposed  that  his  inactivity  was  intentional, 
and  that  Jugurtha  had  bought  him  over.  Wha 
Albinus  departed  from  Africa,  he  left  his  brother 
Aulus  in  command.  [See  No.  21.]  After  tbe 
defeat  of  the  latter  he  returned  to  Nnmidia,  hat 
in  consequence  of  the  disoiganixed  state  of  hii 
army,  he  did  not  prosecute  the  war,  and  handed 
over  the  army  in  tnis  condition,  in  the  fbUowing 
year,  to  the  consul  Metelhia.  (Sail  Jm^  35, 3$, 
39,  44 ;  Oros.  iv.  15;  Eutrop.  iv.  26.)  He  was 
condenmed  by  the  Mamilia  Lex,  which  was  paaml 
to  punish  all  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  treaaoa- 
able  practioea  with  Jugurtha.  (Cic  Brut.  34; 
comp.  SaU.  Jug,  40.) 

2 1 .  A.  Postumius  Albinus,  brother  of  No.  20, 
and  probably  son  of  No.  19,  waa  left  by  his  bro- 
ther as  pro-praetor,  in  command  of  the  anny  ia 
Afiricain  bl  c.  110.  [See  No.  20.]  He  mardied 
to  besiege  Suthal,  where  the  treasures  of  Jugortb 
were  deposited ;  but  Jugurtha,  under  the  promiie 
of  giving  him  a  large  aum  of  money,  induced  bin 
to  lead  his  army  into  a  retired  pboe,  where  he 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Numidian  king,  and 
only  saved  bis  troops  frtnn  total  destruction  bj 
aUowing  them  to  pass  under  tlie  yoke,  and  nndtf- 
taking  to  leave  Numidia  in  ten  daya.    (SaU.  J^ 

36— 3a) 

22.  A.  Postumius  A.  p.  Sp.  k.  Albinus,  iniid* 
son  of  No.  19,  and  probaUy  son  of  No.  21,  wai 
consul  B.  c.  99,  with  M.  Antonina.  (Plin.  H.  X 
viii.  7;  Obseq.  106.)  GeDius  (iv.  6)  quotes  the 
words  of  a  senatusconsultnm  passed  in  their  om- 
sulship  in  consequence  of  the  spears  of  Mars  harinf 
moved.  Cicero  says  that  he  waa  a  good  speaker. 
{BnU,  .35,  post  RmL  ad  Qmr,  5.) 

The  foUowing  coin  is  supposed  by  Eckhel  (toL 
T.  p.  288)  and  othen  to  refer  to  this  Albinus.  On 
one  side  is  the  head  of  a  female  with  the  letten 
HisPAN.,  which  may  perh^M  have  reference  to  the 
victory  which  his  ancestor  L.  Albinus  obtained  ia 
Spain.     [See  No.  15.]     On  the  other  side  amaa 
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is  lepRtented  stretching  oat  his  hand  to  an  ea^, 
1  nOitarj  ftandard,  and  bdiind  him  are  the  £uces 
with  tl»  ax&  On  it  are  the  letters  a.  post.  a.  f. 
s.  %,  ABOf  (so  OQ  the  coin,  instead  of  albin.).  On 
tb  ooins  of  the  Postumia  gens  the  praenomen 
Spniai  is  alvaj  written  a  and  not  sp. 
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21  jL  Postumius  Albinus,  a  person  of  prae- 
lona  nnk,  commanded  the  fleet,  b.  c.  89,  iii  the 
Maoie  vac,  and  was  killed  by  his  own  soldiers 
■^er  the  pica  that  he  meditated  treachery,  but  in 
Rsbtj  on  aoooont  <tf  his  cmelty.  Sulla,  who  was 
tifli  a  legale  of  the  consul  Porcios  Cato,  incorpo- 
Bted  kit  troc^  with  his  own,  but  did  not  punish 
tb  oftiidefa.    (iir.  EpU.  75  ;  Plut.  Sulla^  6.) 

IL  A.  PcNTUMios  Albinus  was  placed  by 
Cae«r  orer  Sicily,  b.  a  48.  (Appian,  B.  C,  iL  48.) 

25.  D.  JuNira  Brutds  Albinos,  adopted  by 
No.  23,  and  commemocated  in  the  annexed  coin, 
*i«e  Brntna  ia  called  albin v(8)  bbvtl  f. 
[Baurra.] 


ALBI'NUS,  piDcniBtor  of  Judaea,  in  the  reign 
rfNcn,  about  a.  d.  63  and  64,  succeeded  Featus, 
■d  vat  goil^  of  almost  every  kind  of  crime  in 
bu  gwenoiienL  He  pardoned  the  vilest  criminals 
&r  aooej,  and  shameleaaly  plundered  the.  pro- 
viadsk  He  waa  succeeded  by  Floras.  (Joseph, 
ist  Jsl  XX.  &  §  1 ;  BdL  Jud.  u.  14.  §  1.)  The 
I'Ccnus  Albinus  mentioned  below  may  possibly 
^n  bea  the  same  person. 

ALBI'NUS  {*Akeipos%  a  PUtonic  phUosopher, 
*W  fived  It  Smyrna  and  was  a  contemporary  of 
GaicB.  (Galen,  toL  iv.  p.  372,  ed.  Basil)  A 
■^  tact  by  him,  entitled  *£ura7w7i}  §ls  rods 
QAfTwos  AioA^Tous,  has  come  down  to  us,  and  is 
P^^^^  in  the  second  volume  (p.  44)  of  the  first 
^^^  of  Falmciua ;  but  omitted  in  the  reprint 
^  Ucs,  because  it  ia  to  be  found  prefixed  to 
^*^s  edition  of  three  dialogues  of  PUto,  Oxon. 
|(7l;aad  to  Fischer's  four  dialogues  of  PUto, 
4^  1781  It  contains  hardly  anything  of  im- 
P^oee.  After  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
l^itegae,  which  he  compares  to  a  Drama,  the 
y^  goes  on  to  divide  the  Dialogues  of  Plato 
2»fair daases,  Ao7iico^s,  i\ryKTuco6s,  ^vcucovs^ 
1>SMt,  and  mentions  another  division  of  them 
yTttniogiet,  according  to  their  subjects.  He 
*!^  that  the  Aldbiadea,  Phaedo,  RepubUc,  and 
^^MSfikflddbe  read  in  a  series. 
^^  aathoiities  respecting  Albinus  have  been 
**d  by  Fahridtts.  (BibL  Graee.  iiL  p.  668.) 
*  ■  aid  to  have  written  a  work  on  the  arrange- 
■■J*'^  writingB  of  Phito.     Another  Albinus 

■■''      *  by  Boethiua  and  Cassiodorus,  who 


wrote  in  Latin  some  works  on  music  and  geo- 
metry. [B.  J.J 

ALBI'NUS,  CLO'DIUS,  whose  fuU  name 
was  Dedmus  Clodiua  Ceionius  Septimius  Al- 
binus, the  son  of  Ceionius  Postumius  and 
Aurelia  Messalina,  was  bom  at  Adrumetum  in 
Africa ;  but  the  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known. 
According  to  his  fiither's  statement  (CapitoL 
Clod,  A&hu  4),  he  received  the  name  of  Albi- 
nus on  account  of  the  extraordinary  whiteness  of 
his  body.  Shewing  great  disposition  for  a  military 
life,  he  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age  and 
served  with  great  distinction,  e^>ecially  during  the 
rebellion  of  Avidius  Cassius  against  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius,  in  a.  o.  175.  His  merito  were 
acknowledged  by  the  emperor  in  two  letters  {ib. 
10)  in  which  he  calls  Albmus  an  African,  who  re- 
sembled his  countrymen  but  little,  and  who  waa 
praiaeworthy  for  hia  military  experience,  and  the 
gravity  of  hia  character.  The  emperor  likewise 
declared,  that  without  Albinus  the  lemons  (in 
Bithynia)  would  have  gone  over  to  Avidius  Cas- 
sius, and  that  he  intended  to  have  him  chosen 
consuL  The  emperor  Commodus  save  Albinus  a 
command  in  Gaul  and  afterwards  m  Britain.  A 
folse  rumour  having  been  spread  that  Commodus 
had  died,  Albinus  harangued  the  army  in  Britain 
on  the  occasion,  attacking  Commodus  as  a  tyrant, 
and  mftiT^M^ining  that  it  would  be  useful  to  the 
Roman  empire  to  restore  to  the  senate  its  ancient 
dignity  and  power.  The  senate  was  very  pleased 
with  these  sentiments,  but  not  so  the  emperor, 
who  sent  Junius  Severus  to  supersede  Albinus  in 
hia  command.  At  this  time  Albinus  must  have 
been  a  very  distinguished  man,  which  we  may 
conclude  firom  the  foct,  that  some  time  before 
Commodus  had  offered  him  the  title  of  Caesar, 
which  he  wisely  declined.  Notwithstanding  the 
i^^intment  of  Junius  Severus  as  his  successor, 
Albinus  kept  his  command  till  after  the  murder  of 
Commodus  and  that  of  his  successor  Pertinax  in 
A.  D.  193.  It  is  doubtfril  if  Albinus  was  the 
secret  author  of  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  to  which 
Capitolinus  makes  an  allusion.     (Ib.  14.) 

After  the  death  of  Pertinax,  Didius  JuHanns 
purchased  the  throne  by  bribing  the  praetorians  ; 
but  immediately  aftenraxds,  C.  Pescennius  Niger 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  in  Syria ; 
L.  Septimius  Severus  by  the  troops  in  lUyricum 
and  Pannonia ;  and  Albinus  by  the  armies  in  Bri- 
tain and  GauL  Julianus  having  been  put  to  death 
by  order  of  the  senate,  who  dreaded  the  power 
of  Septimius  Severas,  the  latter  turned  hia  arms 
against  Pescennius  Niger.  With  regard  to  Al- 
binus, we  must  believe  that  Severus  made  a  pro- 
visional arrangement  with  him,  conferring  upon 
him  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  holding  with  him 
the  consulship  in  a.  d.  194.  But  after  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Niger  in  a.  d.  194,  and  the  complete 
discomfiture  of  his  adherents,  especially  after  the 
foil  of  Byzantium  in  a.  d.  196,  Severus  resohed 
to  make  himself  the  absolute  master  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Albinus  seeing  the  danger  of  his  position, 
which  he  had  increased  by  his  indolence,  prepared 
for  resistance.  He  narrowly  escaped  being 
assassinated  by  a  messenger  of  Severus  (tfr.  7,  8), 
whereupon  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
which  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  150,000  men. 
He  met  the  equal  forces  of  Severus  at  Lugdunura 
(Lyons),  in  Gaul,  and  there  fought  virith  him  on 
iho  19th  of  February,  197  (Sparlian.  Sever,  11),  a 
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Uoodf  battle,  in  which  he  ma  st  iint  TictariaUB, 
IntBtlailwu  entirelj  delttled,  and  loit  hii  life 
cither  b;  niicide,  or  bv  order  of  Seiemi,  alter 
1 — ; —  1 — J.  .  nnMOBt.    Hit  body  WW  ill 


i  by  8. 


B  head  to  Ronie, 


which  he  mocked  the  eenate  far  their  mdherence  to 
AlhiDiu.  The  town  of  LugdoniuD  voa  plundered 
and  deitrayed,  and  Iha  adhercnti  of  Albinni  wen 
CTDeHj  proiocated  by  SeTeruv. 

Albinua  wag  a  man  of  great  bodily  beanty  and 
ttrength  i  he  vx  an  eiperienixd  genusl ;  a  ikil- 
ful  gtediatot ;  a  MTere,  and  often  cruel  commander ; 
and  he  hai  been  called  the  Catiline  of  hii  tine. 
He  had  one  eon,  or  peifaap  two,  who  were  pnt  to 
death  with  their  mother,  by  order  of  Sevenu.     It 


■nd  n  coUecUon  of  itoriei,  colled  Hiletiau.  (C^u- 
tolinoi,  Clodiai  A&am:  Dion  Cau.  bd.  4—7; 
Henidiin,  iL  16.  iii.  5—7.) 

There  are  •ereral  med^  of  Albiniu.  In  the 
one  annaied  he  ■■  called  D.  clod.  sift,  albin. 
CAM.  [W.  P.] 


ALBI'NUB,  LUCEIUS,  wa.  made  by  Nen. 
procurator  of  Hsoretania  Caenrienui,  lo  which 
Oalba  added  the  pnivince  of  Tingitana.  After  the 
death  of  Oalba,  A.  D.  69,  he  eapouisd  (he  uda  of 
Olfao,  and  prepared  to  invade  Spain.  Clnnni 
Rofiu,  who  commanded  in  Spain,  being  alarmed  at 
thia,  lent  centoriona  into  Mauretania  lo  induce  the 
Mauri  to  rerolt  against  Albinnt.  They  accnnt- 
pliihed  thii  without  much  difficulty ;  and  Albmiu 
wai  mnrdered  with  hii  wife.  (Tac.  HiA  ii.  fiS,  £9.) 

A'LB10NDrALB'BI0N('AX(War'AAceW), 
a  nn  of  PoKidon  and  brother  of  Dercynni  or 
Bergion,  together  with  whom  he  attacked  Heraclei, 
when  he  paaeed  through  (heir  country  (Ligoria) 
with  the  Dien  of  Ocryon.  But  they  pud  for  their 
preramplion  with  their  llTei.  (Apollod.  iL  6.  §  \d; 
Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  B.  §  39.)  The  Scholiast  on  Lvco- 
.  phran(64S)  colli  the  brother  of  Aiebinn,  Ligya. 
The  Itary  i>  alio  alluded  to  in  Hyginu>(/>aef..4Kr. 
a  6)  and  DionTiiui.   (i.  41.)  [L.  S.] 

ALDIICILLA,  the  wife  of  SatHui  Sccundui, 
and  inbmoue  for  her  many  amourB,  was  accuicd  in 
the  lait  yeor  of  the  reign  of  Tibetiui  (a.  n.  37)  of 
tnaion,  or  impiety,  agaioet  the  emperor  (mpietatu 
M  primcijitm),  and,  with  her,  Cn.  DomitiM  Aheno- 
barbot,  Vitnui  Manua,  and  L,  Aimntioi,  a*  ic- 
compltcei*  She  wae  cait  into  priun  by  command 
of  the  Knate,  after  nuking  an  inefiectual  attempt 
to  deitroy  herwlt    {Tac -Imi.  ri.  47.  48.) 

ALBU'NEA,  a  prophetic  nymph  or  Sibyl,  to 
whom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tihur  a  gn>TE  wa« 
cooKcrated.  with  a  welt  and  a  temple.  Near  it 
wa*  the  oracle  of  Fannui  Fatidicut.  (Virg.  Am. 
•iL  Bl.  &C. !  Hot.  Cam.  i.  7.  12  i  TibulL  iL  6. 
69.)  Uctanliua  {De  Sib^.  i.  6)  ilatei.  that  the 
tenth  Silrel,^  called  Albunea,  waa  worshipped 


Tibur,  a 


I  that  her  image,  hi 
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,  woa    fonnd  in  the  bed  of  the  lirer  Ani 
aorta^  or  oracleo,  which  belonged  to  the  Ul 
JbltJtt,  were,  at  the  command  of  the  eenate,  dep 

■ited  and  kept  in  the  Capitol.  The  aniell  iqu 
temple  of  thii  Sibyl  i>  itill  extant  at  TiiolL  R 
■pecting  the  locality,  Ke  Kephalidea,  Acwa  dv 
/Wini,Lp.  125.  &(,  [L.  S.] 

ALBU'CIUS  or  ALItU'TIUS.  a  phyaidan 
Rome,  who  lived  probably  about  the  beginning 
middle  of  the  firat  century  after  Chriit,  ond  who 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  N.  nir.   5)  aa  haiii 

C'ned  by  faia  practice  the  onnnal  income  of  ti 
idrod  and  fifty  ihouaand  Kiterce*  (about  195; 
2>.  M.).  Thia  i>  conaidcred  by  Pliny  to  be  a  m 
large  aum,  and  may  therefore  giro  nt  aome  Dotion 
the  fertaneg  made  by  phyaiciaiu  U  Rome  about  tl 
beginning  of  the  empire.  [W.  A.  tt] 

T.  ALBU'CIUS  or  ALBU'TIUS.  finiabed  li 
atndiea  at  Athena  at  the  latter  end  of  the  una 
century  D.  c,  and  belonged  to  thr  Epicoreon  aec 
He  WM  well  BOiuainted  with  Greek  literature. 
[Other,  eaya  Cicero,  wa*  alm«t  o  Oreek.  (Iln 
35.)  On  account  of  hi*  affecting  on  ereiy  accaii. 
the  Greek  language  and  philosophy,  he  w>a  w 
riied  by  Lucilins,  whoee  line*  npon  hiia  ore  pi 
•erred  by  Cicero  {dt  /^  i.  3);  aiid  Cicero  him 
speoka  of  him  as  a  light-minded  man.  He  acmsr 
but  Dnanccessfutly.  (j.  Muciui  Scoerola,  the  augt 
of  maladminiitration  \repeiumdae)  in  hi*  praTinc 
{Bnt.  36,  De  OraL  iL  70.)'    In  B.  c  105  Aibncii 

Bome  inaignificant  tucceas  which  he  had  gaim 
oier  •ome  lobben,  he  celebrated  a  triontph  in  il 
province.  On  hia  return  to  Home,  he  applied 
the  lenate  for  the  hononr  of  a  auppljcatio.  bul  \i 
wa*  refined,  and  he  wa*  accuaed  in  B.C  1(13 
repetundae  by  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  condemae 
Cn.  PompeioB  Strabo  had  oSend  himwlf  as  ll 
accuser,  but  he  wa*  not  allowed  to  eondoct  ti 
proaecntion,  became  he  had  been  the  <iuaealar 
Albuciua  {De  Prxx.  Cimi.  7,  n  Pimm.  3B,  Dir. 
Oiectl.  19,  deQ^  ii.  14.)  After  hi*  condranaiiD 
he  retiipd  to  Athens  and  pursued  the  study  of  pb 
loeophy.  (TWi.  T.  37.)  lie  left  behind  him  iod 
□rBtion%  which  had  been  read  by  Cicero.  {BrwC  is 
Varro  (ibA  Awf,  iiL  3.  $  17)  apeak*  of  snn 
satires  by  L,  Albuciua  written  in  the  rtyle  of  Ln. 
liua  ;  he  appear*  to  be  the  same  peraon  aa  Titn^ 
C.  ALBU'CIUS  SILAS.  [Silas.] 
ALBUS  OVIDIUS  JUVENTI'NU&    [J 

ALCAEUS  CAMtalat).  1.  A  aon  of  Pefwi 
and  Andromeda,  and  married  tu  HippoDamr,  il 
daughter  of  Menoecen*  of  Thebe*,  by  whom  I 
beusme  the  father  of  Amphytrion  and  Anai 
(Apollod.  iL  4.  §5;  Schol ad Sar^  ItitaA.  a»6 
According  to  Pausania*  (liii.  14.  %  2)  hb  wii^ 
name  wa*  lA>nome,  a  daughter  of  llie  Aicadii 
Gunena,  or  Lyaidice,  a  daughter  of  Pelopa. 

2.  According  to  Diodoraa  (L 14)  the  ongin 
name  of  Herule*,  given  him  on  accoont  of  b 
descent  from  Alcaeua,  the  ion  of  Paneu*.     [H 

3.  A  son  of  HeiBcle*  by  a  fnnak  tlare  of  Ja 

danui,  from  whom  the  dynasty  of  the  Heiaclii 
in  Lydia  were  beliered  to  be  deaccnded.  (Hero 
L  7.)  Diodoras  [iv.  31)  coll*  tbi*  eon  of  Dei 
det,  Cleolaua.  (Comp.  Hellanicas,  i^.  Sbjai.  B) 
,.  V.  'An^hq:  Wemling,  ad  Diad.  I.  e.) 

4.  According  to  Uiodorua  (t,  79)  n  genenl 
Rhadamanthri,  who  prusentad  him  with  the  ialaj 
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poet*  of  Onux  ( 1S57),  of  which  th»e  wc  Kreim 

edilioDi,  lad  by  Fulviua  Uninna,  I&60,  Sro.    Tb. 

mon  modern  coUotioni  are  thoK  by  Jaiii,  Halai 

S«n,  1780— 17B-2,4to.;  by  Strange,  HilU,  1810 

Bto.  i  by  Blomlield,  in  the  "  MnKum  Criunuu.' 

'  L  p.  421,  &.C,  Comb.  1826,  reprinted  in  Gaia 

I'a  "Poetu  Gneci  Minora;''   4Dd  the   dhb 

iplele  edition   i>   thai   of  AUEIMm,    "AIch 

Hytilensei   reliquiae,"  Lipa.    1827.      Addition 

^    fmenla  bavo  been  printed  in  the  Rbeniih  Mb 

m  for  1B29.  1833,  and  183S  ;  in  Jabn'i  '-Jain 

:h.  fiir  Philolog."  for  11130;    and  in  Cramer' 

"Anetdota  Qraeca,"  toL  i.  OiC  183i. 

(Bode,  GfcUcUe  dtr  LyriicJitm  Dkidhoat  dt 
Udlt„rH,  ii.  p.  378,  &.C.)  (P.  S.] 

ALCAEUS  (AAifaL.1),  the  aon  of  Mioou,  »i 
a  natiTo  of  Mi^iLiNX,  araording  lo  Suidai,  wh 

with  tho  lyric  poot.  He  ia  found  exhibiting  ■ 
Alliens  ai  a  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  or  mthn  c 
that  mixed  comedy,  which  formed  tbe  tranaioo 
betweon  the  old  and  the  middle.  In  B.  c  3St>.  b 
brought  lonrard  a  play  entitled  Tlaai^in,  in  tb 
vrae  conceat  in  wbicb  Ariatopbanca  exbihited  hi 
aecond  Plutoi,  bat,  if  the  meaiiing  of  Soidaa  : 
rightly  undenlood,  ha  oblaiiwd  only  the  £fi 
place.  He  lelt  t«D  pisyi,  of  which  lome  ba) 
menu  remain,  and  the  foUowing  litlei  are  knovi 
'AilXfial  iiBix""!^''^  ronifufiiii,  Eflififiir,  '\ifi 

Alcaeoa,  a  ti^  poet,  mentioned  by  Fahrioi 
(BOHotk.  Granc  ii.  p.  282),  does  not  appear  lo  t 
a  diScreot  peraon  Ennn  Aloieai  ihc  comedai 
The  mialake  of  calling  bim  a  tiagio  poet  ai» 
umply  from  an  erroneou  caading  of  tha  title  of  h. 
"*  Comofldo-tingoedia-" 

(The  Gnek  Argument  to  the  Plutus;  Soida 
(.  n, ;  Pollni,  I.  1 ;  Caiaubon  on  Athen.  iiL  ; 
206  1  Heineke,  Fragm.  Comic  Gram.  L  p.  34i 
il  p.  824;  Bode,  Ottckkiie  dtr  Dnmatmk 
Didithoal  dtr  Hdbmm,  ii.  p.  386.)  [P-  S-t 

ALCA'MENES  CAAMttMn),  king  of  Span 
1 0th  of  the  Agidi,  aon  of  Teledna,  commatided,  ai 
coitling  to  Puiaaniai,  in  the  nigfat-expeditia 
againat  Ampheia,  which  commenced  the  firit  Mci 
aenian  war,  but  died  befon  its  4th  ytai.  Tb 
would  fix  the  38  yean  asugoed  bim  by  ApoUodotiL 
about  779  to  742  b.  c  Id  hi*  r«gn  Hsloi  n 
takeu,  a  place  uoBf  the  mouth  of  the  Enroci 
the  lait  independent  bold  moat  likely  of  the  d 
Achaean  population,  and  the  auppoaed  origin  of  ili 
term  HeloU  (Paut.  ilL  2.  §  7,  n.  4.  g  3,  o.  g  ] 
Herod,  ia.  204  ;  Plut.  A/xiUi.  Lae.)  [A.  H.  C 

ALCA'MENES  (-AAvivJnii),  tbe  loii  of  Stb> 
nelaidei,  whom  Agi*  appointed  aa  hanuwt  of  it 
Leabiana,  when  tbey  wiabed  to  revolt  bom  It 
Atheniana  in  ■.  c  412.  ^IwD  Aleamme*  pot  1 
aea  with  twentyHrae  ahips  to  sail  to  Chioa,  tie  wi 
punned  by  the  Athenian  fleet  olT  the  lathmsi  i 
Corinth,  and  ddyen  oD  shore.  Tbe  Atheniau  v 
tacked  the  ahipa  when  OD  ahoce,  and  AlcamiH 
WBB  killed  in  the  engagement.    (Thuc  liiL  5,  10. 

ALCA'MENES  ('AAjoyi^riri),  a  diidnguiihc 
alaloary  and  sculptor,  a  native  of  Athena.  (I'bi 
tf.  AT.  xxxvi  5.  a.  4.)  Soidas  (to.)  calla  bin 
LemniaD  (if  by  Alounenea  he  mean*  the  artirt 
TbuK.  0.  MuUar(.<rQt,derA:wutp.SS)  inKi 
preti  10  mean  that  be  waa  a  deruchns,  or  holder  i 

lowed  by  ThierKh  (£;ioc*n  der  biU.  Kut,  | 
1 30),  coQJectuied  that  the  Inia  reading  ia  Al/nw! 
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been  destroyed  by  the  Cretani.  (Paiu.  i  41.  §  5.) 
In  this  work  he  was  said  to  have  been  assisted  by 
Apollo,  and  the  stone,  upon  which  the  god  used  to 
place  his  lyre  while  he  was  at  work,  was  even  in 
late  times  believed ,  when  struck,  to  give  forth  a 
sound  similar  to  that  of  a  lyre.  (Paus.  L  42.  §  1 ; 
'  Ov.  Mti,  viiL  15,  &c. ;  Virg.  Cir,  105  ;  Theogn. 
751.)  Echepolis,  one  of  the  sons  of  Alcathous, 
was  killed  during  the  Calydonian  hunt  in  Aetolia, 
and  when  his  brother  Callipolis  hastened  to  carry 
the  sad  tidings  to  his  &ther,  he  found  him  en- 
gaged in  ofiering  a  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  and  think- 
ing it  unfit  to  offer  sacrifices  at  such  a  moment, 
he  snatched  away  the  wood  from  Uie  altar.  Alcar 
thous  imagining  this  to  be  an  act  of  sacrilegious 
wantonness,  killed  his  son  on  the  spot  with  a 
piece  of  wood.  (Paus.  L  42.  §  7.)  The  acropolis 
of  Megara  was  called  by  a  name  derived  from  that 
of  Alcathous.    (i.  42.  §  7.) 

2.  A  son  of  Porthaon  and  Euryte,  who  was 
slain  by  Tydeus.  (ApoUod.  l  7.  §  10,  8.  §  5; 
Diod.  iv.  65.) 

3.  A  son  of  Aesyetes  and  husband  of  Hippo- 
dameia,  the  daughter  of  Anchises  and  sister  of 
Aeneas,  who  was  educated  in  his  house.  (Hom. 
IL  ziil  466.)  In  the  war  of  Troy  he  was  one  of 
the  Trojan  kauiers,  and  was  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  bravest  among  them.  (//.  ziL  93,  xiii.  427.) 
He  was  slain  by  Idomeneus  with  the  assistance  of 
Poseidon,  who  struck  Alcathous  with  blindness 
and  paralyzed  his  limbs  so  that  he  could  not  flee. 
(IL  xiiL  433,  &c) — Another  personage  of  this 
name  is  mentioned  by  Viigil,  Aen.  x.  747.  [L.S.] 

ALCEIDES  (*AAirft5i)f ),  according  to  some  ac- 
counts the  name  which  Heracles  originally  bore 
(ApoUod.  iL  4.  §  12),  while,  according  to  Diodo- 
ruB,  his  original  name  was  Alcaius.       [L.  S.] 

ALCESTIS  or  ALCESTE  f  AAjo»<rTif  or  'AX- 
W(mf),  a  daughter  of  Pelias  and  Anaxibia,  and 
mother  of  Eumelus  and  Admetus.  (Apollod.  i.  9. 
§  10,  15.)  Homer  (IL  il  715)  calls  her  the  foir- 
est  among  the  dau^ters  of  PeUas.  When  Adme- 
tus, king  of  Pherae,  sued  for  her  hand,  Pelias,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  numerous  suitors,  declajred 
that  he  would  give  his  daughter  to  him  only  who 
should  come  to  his  ooiut  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
lions  and  boais.  This  was  accomplished  by  Ad- 
metus, with  the  aid  of  ApoUo.  For  the  further 
story,  see  Admbtus.  The  sacrifice  of  herself  for 
Admetus  was  highly  celebrated  in  antiquity. 
(Aelian,  V,  H,  xiv.  45,  AninuU,  L  15  ;  Philostr. 
Her,  iL  4  ;  Or.  An  Arn,  iiL  19  ;  Eurip.  Alcesfit,) 
Towards  her  fother,  too,  she  shewed  her  filial  af- 
fection, for,  at  least,  according  to  Diodorus  (iv.  52 ; 
comp.  however,  Palaeph.  De  tneredib.  41),  she  did 
not  share  in  the  crime  of  her  sisters,  who  mur- 
dered their  fother. 

Ancient  as  well  as  modem  critics  have  attempted 
to  explain  the  return  of  Alcestis  to  life  in  a  ration- 
alistic manner,  by  supposing  Uiat  during  a  severe 
illness  she  was  restoi^  to  life  by  a  physician  of 
the  name  of  Herades.  (Palaeph.  /.  &  ;  Pint.  Amor 
tor.  p.  761.)  Alcestis  was  represented  on  the 
chest  of  Cypselus,  in  a  group  shewing  the  funeral 
solemnities  of  PeUas.  (Paus.  v.  17.  §  4.)  In  the 
Kuseum  of  Florence  uiere  is  an  alto  relievo,  the 
iiork  of  Cleomenes,  which  is  believed  to  represent 
Alcestis  devoting  herself  to  death.  (Meyer,  Geach. 
dirbUdend.  Kunste,  i.  p.  162,  ii.  159.)  [L.  S.] 

A'LCETAS  ('AAicrroy),  whose  age  is  imknown, 
was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  offerings  (dm^ 
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funct)  in  Delphi,  of  which  Athenaeos  quotes  the 
second  book.  (xiiL  p.  591,  c) 

A'LCETAS  I.  fAAic^ajX  king  of  Epirus,  wu 
the  son  of  Tharypus.  For  some  reason  or  othei; 
which  we  are  not  informed  of,  he  was  expelled 
fixim  his  kingdom,  and  took  refiige  with  the  d&a 
Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  by  whom  he  v» 
reinstated.  After  his  restoration  we  find  him  the 
ally  of  the  Athenians,  and  of  Jason,  the  Tagoi  of 
Thessaly.  In  b.  c.  373,  he  i4>peared  at  Atheoi 
with  Jason,  for  the  purpose  o^  defending  Tisw- 
thens,  who,  through  their  influence,  was  acquitted. 
On  his  death  the  kingdom,  which  till  then  bsd 
been  governed  by  one  king,  was  divided  betwees 
his  two  sons,  Neoptolemus  and  Arybbas  (x  Aijm- 
has.  Diodorus  (xix.  88)  calls  him  Axybilai 
(Paus.  I  11.  §  3;  Dem.  TVimoO.  pp.  1187,  1190; 
Diod.  XV.  13.  36.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

A'LCETAS  Iln  king  of  Epirds,  was  the  ton  of 
Arymbas,  and  grandson  of  Aloetas  I.  On  account 
of  his  ungovernable  temper,  he  was  banished  bj 
his  fiither,  who  appointed  his  younger  sou,  Aeaddis» 
to  succeed  him.  On  the  death  of  Aeacides,  who 
was  killed  in  a  battle  fought  with  Casaander  &  c. 
31 3,  the  Epirots  recalled  Alcetas.  Cassander  teat 
an  army  against  him  under  the  command  of  Ljot- 
cus,  but  soon  after  entered  into  an  alliance  with  him 
(b.  c.  312).  The  Epiro^,  incensed  at  the  outngcs 
of  Alcetas,  rose  agamst  him  and  put  him  to  death, 
together  with  his  two  sons;  on  which  Pynhus, 
the  son  of  Aeacides,  was  placed  upon  the  throm 
by  his  protector  Glaudas,  king  of  the  lUyrisiu, 
B.  c  307.  (Pans,  l  U.  §  5 ;  Diod.  xix.  88,  89; 
Pint  PyrrL  8.)  [C  P.  M,J 

A'LCETAS  CAAWtot),  the  eighth  king  of 
Macbdonia,  counting  from  Caranus,  and  the  fifth, 
counting  from  Perdiccas,  reigned,  according  to 
Eusebius,  twenty-nine  years.  He  was  the  £i^ 
of  Amyntas  I.,  who  reigned  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixth  century  a  &    (Herod.  viiL  139.) 

A'LCETAS  f  AAic^TOf ),  the  brother  of  Pbbdid- 

CA8  and  son  of  Orontes,  is  first  mentioned  as  oue 

of  Alexander^  generals  in  his  Indian  expedition. 

(Arrian,  iv.  27.)    On  the  death  of  Alexander,  he 

espoused  his  l^ther*s  party,  and,  at  his  ord^s, 

murdered  in  B.  c.  322  Cyane,  the  half«ster  of 

Alexander  the  Great,  when  she  wished  to  many 

her    daughter    Eurydice    to  Philip  Arrhidaeus. 

(Diod.  xix.  52 ;   Polyaen.  viii.  60 ;   Arrian,  ap. 

PkoL  p.  70,  ed.  Bekker.)     At  the  time  of  Pe^ 

diccas*  murder  in  Egypt  in  321,  Alcetas  was  with 

Eumenes  in  Asia  Minor  engaged  against  Cratenu; 

and  the  army  of  Perdiccas,  which  had  levidted 

from  him  and  joined  Ptolemy,  condonned  Aketsi 

and  all  the  partisans  of  his  brother  to  death.    The 

war  against  Alcetas,  who  had  now  left  Eonmiet 

and  united  his  forces  with  those  of  Attains,  wis 

entrusted  to  Antigonus.    Aloetas  and  Attains  were 

defeated  in  Pisidia  in  320,  and  Alcetas  letiwted 

to  Termessus.     He  was  surrendered  by  the  elder 

inhabitants  to  Antigonus,  and,  to  avoid  fiiUing  into 

his  hands  alive,  slew  himself.  (Diod.  xviiL  29,  37« 

44-   46  ;  Justin,  xiiL  6,  8 ;  Arrian,  ap.  PkoL  L  c) 

ALCIBrADES    (*AAiri«ui8i|f),    the    ton    of 

Cleinias,  was  bom  at  Athens  about  b.  c  450,  or  s 

little  earlier.    His  frither  fell  at  Coroneia  b.  a  447« 

leaving  Alcibiades  and  a  younger  son.  (Plat.  Protaff, 

p.  320,  a.)    The  last  campaign  of  the  war  with 

Potidaea  was  in  &  a  429.      Now  as  Aldbiadet 

served  in  this  war,  and  the  young  Athenians  were 

not  sent  out  on  foreign  military  service  befoce  Uiey 
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before  b.  c  420,  ho  had  carried  a  decree  for  in- 
creasiog  the  tribute  paid  by  the  rabject  allies  of 
Athens,  and  by  his  management  it  was  raised  to 
doable  the  amoont  fixed  by  Aristeides.  After  the 
death  of  Cleon  there  was  no  riral  able  at  all  to 
cope  with  Alcibiades  except  Nicias.  To  the  politi- 
cal views  of  the  latter,  who  was  anxious  for  peace 
and  repose  and  averse  to  all  plans  of  foreign  con- 
quests, Alcibiades  was  completely  opposed,  and  his 
jealousy  of  the  influence  and  high  character  of  his 
rival,  led  him  to  entertain  a  very  cordial  dislike 
towajrds  him.  On  one  occasion  only  do  we  find 
them  united  in  purpose  and  feeling,  and  that  was 
when  Hyperboltts  threatened  one  of  them  with 
banishment.  On  this  they  united  their  influence, 
and  Hyperbolus  himself  was  ostracised.  The  date 
of  this  occurrence  is  imcertain. 

Alcibiades  had  been  desirous  of  renewing  those 
ties  of  hospitality  by  which  his  fomily  had  been 
connected  with  Sparta,  but  which  had  been  broken 
off  by  his  grand&ther.  With  this  view  he  vied 
with  Nicias  in  his  good  offices  towards  the  Spartan 
prisoners  taken  in  Sphacteria ;  but  in  the  negotia- 
tions which  ended  in  the  peace  of  421,  the  Spartans 
preferred  employing  the  intervention  of  Nicias 
and  Laches.  Incensed  at  this  slight,  Alcibiades 
threw  all  his  influence  into  the  opposite  scale,  and 
in  B.  c.  420,  after  tricking  the  Spartan  ambassadors 
^o  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  his 
plans,  brought  about  an  alliance  with  Aigos,  Elis, 
and  Mantineia.  In  419  he  was  chosen  Strategos, 
and  at  the  head  of  a  small  Athenian  force  marched 
into  Peloponnesus,  and  in  various  ways  fiirthered 
the  interests  of  the  new  confederacy.  During  the 
next  three  years  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
complicated  negotiations  and  military  operations 
which  were  carried  on.  Whether  or  not  he  was 
the  instigator  of  the  unjust  expedition  against  the 
Melians  is  not  dear ;  but  he  was  at  any  rate  the 
author  of  the  decree  for  their  barbarous  punish- 
ment, and  himself  purchased  a  Melian  woman,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son. 

In  B.  c  415  Alcibiades  appears  as  the  foremost 
among  the  advocates  of  the  Sicilian  expedition 
(Thuc.  vL),  which  his  ambition  led  him  to  believe 
would  be  a  step  towards  the  conquest  of  Italy, 
Carthage,  and  the  Peloponnesus.  (Thuc  vi  90.) 
While  the  preparations  for  the  expedition  were 
going  on,  there  occurred  the  mysterious  mutilation 
of  the  Hermes-busts  A  man  named  Pythonicus 
charged  Alcibiades  with  having  divulged  and  pro- 
fiuied  the  Eleusinian  mysteries ;  and  anoUier  man, 
Androcles,  endeavoured  to  connect  this  and  similar 
offences  with  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae.  In 
spite  of  his  demands  for  an  investigation,  Alci- 
biades was  sent  out  with  Nicias  and  Lamachus  in 
command  of  the  fleet,  but  was  recalled  before  he 
could  carry  out  the  plan  of  operations  which  at  his 
suggestion  had  been  adopted,  namely,  to  endeavour 
to  win  over  the  Greek  towns  in  Sicily,  except 
Syracuse  and  Selinus,  and  excite  the  native  Sicels 
to  revolt,  and  then  attack  Syracuse.  He  was 
allowed  to  accompany  the  Salaminia  in  his  own 
galley,  but  managed  to  escape  at  Thurii,  horn 
which  place  he  crossed  over  to  Cyllene,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Sparta  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Spartan  government.  He  now  appeared  as  the 
avowed  enemy  of  his  country;  disclosed  to  the 
Spartans  the  plans  of  the  Athenians,  and  recom- 
mended them  to  send  Oylippus  to  Syracuse,  and 
to  fortify  Deceleia.    (Thuc.  vi.  88,  Ac,  viL  18, 
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27,  28.)  Before  he  left  Sicily  he  had  mam^  to 
defeat  a  plan  which  had  been  laid  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Messana.  At  Athens  sentence  of  death 
was  passed  upon  him,  his  proper^  confiscated,  and 
a  curse  pronounced  upon  him  by  the  ministers  of 
religion.  At  Sparta  he  rendered  himself  popttkr 
by  the  fiicility  with  which  he  adopted  the  Spartan 
manners.  Through  his  instrumentali^  many  of 
the  Asiatic  allies  of  Athens  were  induced  to  revolt, 
and  an  alliance  was  brought  about  with  Tlssa- 
phemes  (Thuc  viii  6,  &c);  but  the  machinations  of 
his  enemy  Agis  [Aois  II.]  induced  him  to  abandon 
the  Spartans  and  take  xefoge  with  Tissaphemes 
(b.  &  412),  whose  fiivour  he  soon  gained  by  hii 
unrivalled  talents  for  social  intercourse.  The 
estrangement  of  Tissapheraes  from  his  Spartan, 
allies  ensued.  Alcibiades,  the  enemy  of  Sparta, 
wished  to  return  to  Athens.  He  according- 
ly entered  into  correspondence  with  the  most 
influential  persons  in  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Samos, 
ofiering  to  bring  over  Tissaphemes  to  an  allMtK^* 
with  Athens,  but  making  it  a  condition,  that  oli- 
garchy should  be  established  there.  This  coincid- 
ing with  the  wishes  of  those  with  whran  be  was 
negotiating,  those  political  movements  were  set  on 
'foot  by  Peisander,  which  ended  (b.c.  4U)intbe 
establishmennt  of  the  Four  Hundred.  The  oli- 
garchs, however,  finding  he  could  not  perfonn 
his  promises  with  respect  to  Tinaphemes,  and 
conscious  that  he  had  at  heart  no  real  liking  fiar  an 
oligarchy,  would  not  recall  him.  But  the  soldiers 
in  the  armament  at  Samos,  headed  by  Thiasybuiua 
and  Thrasyllus,  declared  their  resolution  to  restore 
democracy,  and  passed  a  vote,  by  which  Akihiodes 
was  pardoned  and  recalled,  and  appoint^  one  c^ 
their  generals.  He  conferred  an  important  benefit 
on  his  country,  by  restraining  the  soldiers  from 
returning  at  once  to  Athens  and  so  commencing  a 
civil  war ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  the 
oligarchy  was  overthrown  without  their  assistance. 
Alcibiades  and  the  other  exiles  were  recalled,  but 
for  the  next  four  years  he  remained  abroad,  and 
under  his  command  the  Athenians  gained  the  vic- 
tories of  Cynossema,  Abydos,*  and  Cysicas,  and 
got  possession  of  Chaloedon  and  Byzantium.  In 
b.  c.  407,  he  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  enUiusiasm.  The  records  of 
the  proceedings  against  him  were  sunk  in  the  sea, 
his  propert]^  was  restored,  the  priests  were  ordered 
to  recant  their  curses,  and  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  land  and  sea  fiarcesL 
(Diod.  xiii.  69;  Plut  Ale.  33;  Xen.  ffelL  L  4. 
§  13 — ^20.)  He  signalised  his  return  by  condoct- 
ing  the  mystic  procession  to  Eleusis,  which  bod 
been  interrupted  since  Uie  occupation  of  Decdeio. 
But  his  unsuocessfiil  expedition  against  Andros 
and  the  defeat  at  Notium,  occasioned  during  his 
absence  by  the  imprudence  of  his  lieutenant,  An- 
tiochus,  who  brought  on  an  engagement  against  htt 
orders,  furnished  his  enemies  wiu  a  han^e  against 
him,  and  he  was  superseded  in  his  «^™»*^Twdj 
(a  c.  406.) 

Thinkmg  that  Athens  would  scarcely  be  a  safe 
phice  for  him,  Alcibiades  went  into  voluntary  exile 

*  Shortly  after  the  victory  at  Abydoo,  Alci- 
biades paid 'a  visit  to  TiBsaphemes,  who  bad  ar- 
rived in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Helleqmnt^  but 
was  arrested  by  him  and  sent  to  Sardis,  A^er  a 
month^s  imprisonment,  however,  he  succeeded  in 
making  his  escape.    (Xen.  HeiloL  i  1.  §  9.) 


»  ALCIHUS- 

ioiippiu  liTcd  in  Ihs  tims  at  Alenmder  the 
«t.  f  Aoliui,  r.  H.  I.  a ;  Diod. 
thni.  Ti.  p.  SSI,  ■■)  Alcimacliiu  thcnfbre  pn>- 
>b1;  lired  abonl  the  mme  tim^  [C.  P.  M.] 

ALCl'MEDE  CAAjIwiJu),  a  daoghler  of  Pbj- 
nBud  Cljraene,  the  duighterafMmyiiE.  (Apot- 
D.  Rbod.  i.  45  :  Schol.  ad  Joe.  iind  ixJ  L  230.) 
Iw  manud  Abhd,  bj  whois  ahe  becimg  the 
other  of  Juon  (0>.  tferoid.  iv.  105  ;  Hjgin. 
ab.  13  and  11),  wbci,  hovCTer,  ii  oiled  b;  atian 
KB  of  Poljuiede,  Ariie,ai  Sarphe.  (ApoUod.  i. 
p.  Aiaon,  Jason.)  [L,  8.] 


ALCI'MEDON  ("AAiriiifliw),  I,  An 
in  hen,  from  irhoni  the  Arcttdiin  plain  A 
>n  derirad   it*  name.     He  wai  the   btl 


billo,  br  whoED  Heisclei  begot 

mi,   waom  Alcimedon  eipcead,   but  Heiaclei 

ni.  (Pau.  Tiii.  13.  §  %)  {ABCHHAooRia.] 

3.  One  of  the  Tjrrtienian  nilon,  who  wanted 

carry  off  the  iobnt  Konjni  from  Nuoi,  bat 
a*  metsnunphoied,  with  hii  tompaiiioni,  into  s 
ilphin.  (Ov.  JUil.  iil  618  ;  HygiiL  PiA  134  ; 
mpT  AcOBTia.) 

3.  A  ion  of  I^ereetu,  utd  one  of  the  omiman- 
!n  of  the  M  jnnidaiK  oader  PMrodu.  (Horn.  IL 
ri.  1S7,  iTiL  475,  &t)  IL  8.] 

ALCI'MEDON,  an  embower  or  chaier,  ipoken 

b;  Yiigil  (Edag.  iii.  37,  44),  who  mentioiu 
megebleti  of  hi)  workmanihip.  [C.  P.  M.^ 

ALCI'MENES  ('AXuijUi^i).  1.  A  ion  of 
lauGUl,  who  WBi  nnintentionHJlj  killed  bj  hu 
other  Bellerophon.  According  to  eome  tndi- 
ini,  thit  brother  of  Bellerophon  wu  called  Deli- 
tei,  or  Peiren.  (ApoUod.  iL  3.  §  1.) 

2:  One  of  the  uai  of  Juan  and  Medeia.  When 
ison  lubieqaent];  wanted  to  marr;  Oluue,  hi> 
ni  Alcimenei  and  Tiiander  were  mordered  b; 
«deia,  and  were  afterwatdi  buried  b?  Ja»n  in 
•  MUKtuarr  of  Hera  at  Corinth.  (Diod.  U.  54, 
[L.  8.] 


>of  b 


lAivrfwriu  (the  Female  Swimmert).  Hi*  work> 
Eie  greatlj  admired  by  Tynnichne,  a  jovnger 
ntempoisi;  of  Aetcbylui. 

There  wai  a  tra^  writer  of  the  aame  nune,  a 
itive  of  Megam,  mentioned  by  Soidai,  (Meineke, 
'at.  CHL  Omieonim  Oraee.  p.  481 ;  Snid.  i.  v. 
XKi^ntt  and  "AAii^  )  [C.  P.  M.J 

A'LCIMUS  ('AAjci^i),  alio  odled  Jacimiu,  or 
lachim  {'Uxiifun),  one  of  the  Jewiah  printa,  who 
ponied  the  Syrian  cauM.  He  wa*  made  high 
ieai  by  Demetriui,  about  B-c  161,  and  woi  in- 
■Ued  in  hia  office  by  the  help  of  a  Syrian  anny. 
I  conaequenca  of  hia  crueltiea  he  waa  expelled  by 
e  Jewt,  and  obliged  to  fly  to  Antioch,  but  waa 
■tored  by  the  help  of  onather  Syrian  army.  He 
ntinned  in  hit  office,  under  the  protection  of  the 
niana,  till  hia  death,  which  happened  luddenly 
.1^  159)  while  he  waa  pulling  down  the  wall  of 
e  temple  that  divided  the  court  of  the  Oentilea 
m  that  of  the  Iiraelitea.  (JoaepL  Ant  Jad,  lii. 
g  7  (  1  MateJi.  TuL  ii.) 

A'LC1MU8  ('AAcvwi]^  a  Greek  rheloriciBn 
iom  Diogenea  Laertina  (iL  114) 

■   I.,   .r    _,i  i-__l.  ..t.^jiju 

lame  ai  the  Atcimua  to  whom  Diogenea  ii 

her  paaange  (iii.  9)  aacribei  a  work  w^t  'A^> 

Athenaeni  in  icTeial  placei  ipeaki  of  a  Si 


ALCINOUS. 
cilian  Akimna,  who  appean  to  ban  bna 
antfaor  of  a  great  hiatorical  work,  parti  of  wb 
are  referred  to  under  the  namea  of  'Irohuw  i 
XicaAucit,  Bui  whether  he  wh  the  lanc  u 
rtietoridanAlcim Da, cannot  be  determiiKiL  (Alb 
z.p.441,  iii.  p.  51B,  Til.  p.  322.)  [L.S 

A'LCIMUS  (AVl'TUS)  ALETHIUS, 
writer  of  leien  then  poemi  in  tbe  lAtin  anlltfli 
whom  Wemadorf  ha*  tbewn  {PotL  Lot  ilk. 
n.  p.  26,  Ac)  to  be  the  aante  penon  a*  Alac 
the  rhetorician  in  Aquitania,  in  Gaol,  who  i>  !{■> 
of  in  terma  of  bjgh  praiae  by  Sidontoa  ApoUmi 
(^M.  TiiL  11,  ».  10,)  and  Au«nini  (Pr^ 
Btmtigai.  ii)  Hia  date  ia  detennined  hy  Hii 
Dymua  in  hia  Chronicon,  who  aaya  that  Aloi 
and  Dalpbidina  tangbt  in  Aquitania  in  J.ii.  i 
Hii  poema  are  anperior  to  moat  of  fat*  ti 
They  are  printed  by  Meier,  in  hia  -Anthcli 
Latina,"  ep.  254~-26D,  and  by  Wemada^  i6L 
p.  194,  Ac 

ALCI'NOUS  ("AAnIreoi).  1.  A  aon  of  F 
aithoua,  and  giandaon  of  Poaeidon.  Uii  mm 
celebrated  in  the  itory  of  the  Argonauli,  and 
more  in  that  of  the  wanderingi  of  OdjHeoi. 
the  fonner  Alcinou*  ia  repreaenled  u  liiing  i 
hii  queen  Arete  in  the  iiland  of  Diepane. 
Argonaut*,  on  their  return  from  Colcbii,  can> 
hii  iaiand,  and  were  moM  hospitably  rtoi 
When  the  Colchiana,  in  their  pumit  of  the  .t 
nauti,  likewiie  arHred  in  Drepone,  and  demi 
that  Medeia  ifaould  be  delivered  np  lo  them, ; 
noos  declared  that  if  the  waa  >tiU  a  maiden 
ihonld  be  reatoied  to  them,  but  if  ihe  vai  atn 
the  wife  of  Jaaon,  he  would  protect  her  and 
huiband  againal  the  Colchiani.  The  Colehiaot ' 
obliged,  by  the  contrivance  of  Arete,  to  depart  i 
out  theii  princeii,  and  the  Argonaota  conlii 
their  voyage  homewardi,  after  they  had  na 
mnniScent  preaenta  horn  Aldnoni.  (Apolloa.  K 
It.  990-1325  ;  Otph.  Argon.  1238,  &c  ;  Ape 
L  9.  §  25,  26.)  According  to  Homer,  Abu" 
the  happy  ruler  of  the  Phaeadana  in  the  i>lai 
Scfaeria,  who  haa  by  Arete  five  eon*  and  «H  da 
ter,  Nanaicaa.  ((M.  vi  12,  Ac,  G2.  Ac.) 
deacription  of  bli  palace  and  hia  dmninioDi, 
mode  in  which  Odyueua  i*  received,  ibe  a 
tainmenta  given  to  him,  and  the  itorie*  be  re 
to  the  king  about  hia  own  wanderinga,  oecu 
contiderable  portion  of  the  OdyMty  (from  bov 
to  jdli-),  and  form  one  of  it*  moat  channing  i 
(Comp.  Hygin.  Fob.  125  and  136.) 

2,  A  aen  of  Hippothoon,  who,  in  eonjun 
with  hi*  &therand  eleven  biDthen, '  eip^led 
rion  and  Tyndareus  from  LADedaemon,  bat 
afterward*  killed,  with  hii  father  and  brinher 
Heiaclea.    (ApoUod.  iii.  10.  |  5.)  [L.  t 

A'LCINOUS  ('AAiiI^uui),  a  Platonic  ph 
pher,  who  probably  Uved  under  the  Ca«mn. 
thing  ia  known  of  hi>  pcnmal  hiitnry.  but  a 
entitled  'Ewiva^^  tu  nxd-nms  Stry^air. 
taining  an  analyii*  of  the  Platonic  philoaoph; 
it  waa  let  forth  by  lale  wrilen,  baa  been  preir 

Ariatotle  than  of  Plato,  and  the  anthor  bar 
heiitated  to  introduce  any  ef  the  view*  d' 
philoHphera  which  aeemed  to  add  to  the  ceii| 
neaa  of  the  ayatem.  Thuf  the  porta  of  the  i 
|iiin  (e.  6),  the  doctrine  of  the  mean  and  d 
({•<(  and  hipyiSai  (c.  3.  8),  an  aitnbutr 
Plato ;  aa  well  aa  the  diviaion  of  phibaophy  i 
waa  common  lo  the  Peripaletica  and  SUita. 
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ApoIlod.iill5.§8;  Diod.iy.16;  EnstaULOcf/fom. 
p.  776 ;  Horn.  Od.  iv.  124.  [ALcroNiDBS.]  [L-S.] 
ALCIS  fAAjay),  that  is,  the  Strong.  1.  A 
•urname  of  Athena,  under  which  she  was  worship- 
ped in  Macedonia.  (Liv.  xliL  51.) 

2.  A  deity  among  the  Nahairali,  an  ancient 
German  tribe.  (Tacit.  Cferm,  43.)  Gnmm  {DnU" 
tckt  MvthoL  p.  39)  considers  Aids  in  the  passage 
of  Tacitus  to  be  the  genitive  of  Alz,  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  signifies  a  sacred  grove,  and  is 
connected  with  the  Greek  iX<ros.  Another  Aids 
occurs  in  Apollodorus,  ii  1.  §  5.  [L.  S.] 

ALCrSTHENE,  a  female  pomter  spoken  of  by 
Pliny  (H,  iV.  xxxv.  11.  s.  40),  who  mentions  one 
of  her  pictures  representing  a  dancer.  [C.  P.  M.  j 
ALCITHOE.  [Alcathoe.] 
A'LCITHUS  CAAxitfos),  sent  as  ambassador  by 
the  Achaeans  to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  b.  c.  169, 
when  they  heard  that  the  Anacleteria  (see  Did.  nf 
Ant.  «.  V.)  were  to  be  celebrated  in  his  honour. 
(Polyb.  xxriiL  10,  16.) 

ALCMAEON  (*AAKfialMy),  a  son  of  Amphiar 
laus  and  Eriphyle,  and  brother  of  Amphilochus, 
Eurydice,  and  Demonassa.  (ApoUod.  iiL  7.  §  2.) 
His  mother  was  induced  by  the  necklace  of  Har- 
monia,  which  she  received  from  Polyneices,  to  per- 
suade her  husband  Amphiaraus  to  take  part  in  the 
expedition  against  Thebes.  (Horn.  Ckl.  zv.  247, 
&c.)     But  befora  Amphiaiaus  set  out,  he  enjoined 
his  sons  to  kill  their  mother  as  soon  as  they  should 
be  grown  up.  (Apollod.  iiL  6.  §  2  ;  Hygin.  Fab, 
73.)     When  the  Epigoni  prepared  for  a  second 
expedition  against  Thebes,  to  avenge  the  death  of 
their  fathers,  the  orade  promised  them  success  and 
victory,  if  they  chose  Alcmaeon  their  leader.     He 
was  at  first  disinclined  to  undertake  ^e  command, 
as  he  had  not  yet  taken  vengeance  on  his  mo^er, 
according  to  the  desin  of  his  &ther.    But  she, 
who  had  now  received  from  Thersander,  the  son 
of  Polyneices,  the  peplus  of  Haimonia  also,  in- 
duced him  to  join  the  expedition.    Alcmaeon  dis- 
tinguished himself  greatly  in  it,  and  slew  Laoda- 
mus,  the  son  of  Eteodes.  (Apollod.  iiL  7.  §  2,  &c ; 
comp.   Died.  iv.  66.)    When,  after  the  &11  of 
Thebes,  he  learnt  the  reason  for  which  his  mother 
had  uiged  him  on  to  take  part  in  the  expedition, 
he  slew  her  on  the  advice  of  an  orade  of  Apollo, 
and,  aocordinff  to  some  traditions,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brouer  Amphilochus.     For  this  deed  he 
became  mad,  and  was  haunted  by  the  Exinnyes.  He 
first  came  to  Oicleus  in  Arcadia,  and  thence  went 
to  PhMeus  in  Psophis,  and  being  purified  by  the 
latter,  he  married  his  daughter  Arsinoe  or  Alphe- 
iiboea  (Pans.  vilL  24.  §  4),  to  whom  he  gave  the 
necklace  and  peplus  of  Harmonia.     But  the  coun> 
try  in  which  he  now  resided  was  visited  by  scar- 
dty,  in  consequence  of  his  being  the  murderer  of 
his  mother,  and  the  oracle  advised  him  to  go  to 
Achdous.   According  to  Pausanias,  he  left  Psophis 
because  his  madness  did  not  yet  cease.     Pausanias 
and  Thucydides  (iL  102  ;  comp.  Plut  De  EM.  p. 
602)  further  state,  that  the  oracle  commanded 
him  to  go  to  a  country  which  had  been  formed 
subsequent  to  the  murder  of  his  mother,  and  was 
therefore  under  no  curse.    The  country  thus  point- 
ed out  was  a  tract  of  land  which  had  been  recently 
formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Achelous.    Apol- 
lodorus ogrees  with  this  account,  but  gives  a  de« 
tailed  history  of  Alcmaeon*s  wanderings  until  he 
reached  the  mouth  of  Achdous,  who  gave  him  his 
daughter  Galirriioe  in  marriage.    CaUrrhoe  had  a 


ALCMAEON. 

desire  to  possess  the  necklace  and  peplus  of  Hs^ 
monia,  and  Alcmaeon,  to  gratify  her  wish,  went  to 
Psophis  to  get  them  from  Phegeus,  under  the  pre- 
text that  he  intended  to  dedicate  ^em  at  Del{^ 
in  order  to  be  freed  from  his  madness.  Phegeos 
complied  with  his  request,  but  when  he  heard  that 
the  treasures  were  fetched  for  Caliirhoe,  he  sent 
his  sons  Pronons  and  Agenor  (Apollod.  iiL  7*  $6) 
or,  according  to  Pausanias  (viiL  24.  §  4),  Temenos 
and  Axion,  after  him,  with  the  command  to  IdD 
him.  This  was  done,  but  the  sons  of  Alcmaeon  by 
Calirchoe  took  bloody  vengeance  at  the  instigatioa 
of  their  mother;  (Apollod.  Pans.  tf.  oc. ;  Ov.  3UU 
iz.  407,  &c) 

The  story  about  Alcmaeon  furnished  rich  mate- 
rials  for  the  epic  and  tragic  poets  of  Qreeee,  aad 
their  Roman  imitators.  But  none  of  these  poems 
is  now  extant,  and  we  only  know  *  from  ApoUo- 
dorus  (iiL  7.  §  7),  that  Euripides,  in  his  tragedy 
^  Alcmaeon,**  stated  that  after  the  foil  of  Thebes 
he  married  Mimto,  the  daughter  of  Toreaias,  and 
that  he  had  two  children  by  her,  Amphilochus  and 
Tisiphone,  whom  he  gave  to  Creon,  king  of  Co- 
rinth, to  educate.  The  wife  of  Creon,  jealous  of 
the  extraordinary  beauty  of  Tisiphone,  afterwards 
sold  her  as  a  slave,  and  Alcmaeon  himself  bought 
her,  without  knowing  that  she  was  his  daughter. 
(Died.  iv.  66 ;  Paus.  viL  3.  §  1,  iz.  33.  §  L) 
Alcmaeon  after  his  death  was  worshipped  as  s 
hero,  and  at  Thebes  he  seems  to  have  haid  an  aUar, 
near  the  house  of  Pindar  {Pjfth.  viiL  80,  &c),  who 
calls  him  his  neighbour  and  the  guardian  of  hit 
property,  and  also  seems  to  suggest  that  prophetk 
powers  were  ascribed  to  him,  as  to  his  fother  Am- 
phiaraus. At  Psophis  his  tomb  was  shewn,  siu>- 
rounded  wit)i  lofty  and  sacred  cypresses.  (Paoi. 
viiL  24.  §  4.)  At  Oropus,  in  Attica,  where  Am- 
phiaraus and  Amphilochus  were  worshipped,  Alc- 
maeon enjoved  no  such  honours,  because  he  was  s 
matridde.  (Pans.  L  34.  §  2.)  He  was  represented 
in  a  statue  at  Delphi,  and  on  ihe  chest  of  Cypse- 
lus.  (z.  10.  §  2,  V.  17.  §  4.)  [L.  &] 

ALCMAEON  (AXjqudmv),  son  of  the  M^ades 
who  was  guilty  of  sacrilege  with  respect  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Cimon,  was  invited  by  Croesus  to  Sardu 
in  consequence  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  to 
an  embassy  sent  by  Croesus  to  consult  the  Delphic 
orade.  On  his  arrival  at  Sardis,  Croesus  inade 
him  a  present  of  as  much  gold  as  he  could  cany 
out  of  the  treasury.  Alcmaeon  took  the  king  at 
hia  word,  by  putting  on  a  most  capacious  dresi, 
the  folds  of  which  (as  weU  as  the  vacant  apace  of 
a  pair  of  very  wide  boots,  also  provided  for  the 
occasion)  he  stufied  with  gold,  and  then  filled  hii 
mouth  and  hair  with  gold  dust  Croesua  lauded 
at  the  trick,  and  presented  him  with  aa  much  again 
(about  590  b.  c).  The  wealth  thus  acquired  is  said 
to  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  subsequent  dtm- 
perity  of  the  Alcmaeonidae.    (Herod.  vL  125.) 

Alcmaeon  was  a  breeder  of  horses  for  chiuriot- 
iBoes,  and  on  one  occadon  gained  the  prize  in  a 
chariot-race  at  Olympia.  (Herod,  ilc;  IsocratM, 
cfs  Bigis^  c  10.  p.  351.)  We  are  informed  by 
Plutarch  (SoloHjC  11),  that  he  oonunanded  the 
Athenians  in  the  Cirrhaean  war,  which  began 
a  c.  600.  [P.  S.J 

ALCMAEON  (*AAK^iai«y),  one  of  the  most 
eminent  natural  philosophers  of  antiquity,  was  a 
native  of  Crotona  in  Magna  Graeda.  His  fother^s 
name  was  Pirithus,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
pupil  of  Pythagoras,  and  must  therefore  have  lived 
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Tlie  AkmaociDidaa  mn  >  branch  of  the  bmil; 
of  tha  NiLwiuK.  Tba  NeteidM  wen  drixn  out 
o(  P;1iu  in  UeMenu  by  tha  Doiuni.  ■boat  1 100 
u.  c,  and  vcDt  to  Atheni,  vhera  Melanthiu,  the 
rapreMntatiTB  of  the  elder  braneh  of  the  family  be- 
came king,  and  Alimaaan,  tha  repreKntatiTe  of  the 
■acond  branch,  became  a  noble  and  the  aDceator  of  the 
AlcznaeoDidHe.  Alcmaeon  waa  the  grvAt-gmnduD 
of  Ne«or.  (Faiu.  ii.  IS.  g  7.)  Among  the  arehoni 
for  life,  tha  liilh  ii  named  Hegaclea,  and  the  lail 
Aknueon.  But,  ai  the  archoni  for  life  ippenT 
(0  hsTB  beoD  alnay*  taken  from  the  &mily  of  Me- 
don,  it  ia  probable  tbat  iheie  were  ddIj  Alcmaeo- 
nida  on  the  mother*!  tide.  The  £nt  lemarkable 
man  among  the  Alcmaeanidi  wu  tha  archou  Me- 
gaclet,  who  brought  upon  the  family  the  guilt  of 
iBcrilege  by  hia  tnatmeot  of  Ihe  iniurgenta  under 
Cjkn.  (B.c612.)tCiMONM.o*cLas.]  The  ei- 
puliion  of  Ihe  Alcnueonidi  wu  now  londly  de- 
muded.  and  Solon,  who  probably  mw  in  inch  an 
eTent  an  important  itep  towarda  hii  intended  19- 
fbnn*,  adviied  them  lo  nibmit  their  canie  to  a 
tribunal  of  three  hundred  noblai.  The  lemll  wai 
tbat  they  vera  bauiahed  frvm  Athena  and  retired 
to  Pbocia,  probably  about  £96  or  S9S  B.  c  Theii 
wealth  haTing  been  augmented  by  the  libeialily  of 
Croeaua  to  Alcmaeon,  Ihe  ion  of  Megaclea  [Alo 

riage  of  Megaclea.  the  KU  of  Akraaeon,  to  Agariilc, 
the  daughter  of  Clelathenea,  tyrant  of  Sicron,  they 
took  adianlage  of  the  divided  (tata  of  Athena,  and 
1^  joining  the  party  at  Lyciugna,  ihey  effected 
tneir  return ;  and  shortly  afUrwarda,  by  a  aimihu 
union,  they  expelled  Peiaiatmtua  loon  after  he  had 
leiiedthegoi  '  ' '" 


Thiaa 


of  fire  yean,  Megaclea  gate  hia  daughter  Coeayra  in 

tion  to  Athena.  But  a  new  quarrel  immediately 
amae  on(  of  the  conduct  of  Peiaiatntua  towarda  hu 
wife,  and  the  Alcmaeonida  once  mote  expelled  him. 
During  the  following  ten  yaan,  Peiiietratua  col- 
lected an  army,  with  which  he  inraded  Attics, 
ud  defeated  the  Alcmaeonida,  who  were  now  once 
more  driyan  into  exile.  They  were,  however,  aiiLl 
formidable  aoemiea.  After  the  death  of  IlippSii> 
diiia,  they  took  poaaeaaion  of  Liptydicum,  a  forl- 
reiB  on  Uia  frontier  of  Attica,  and  made  an  at- 
tempt to  raloK  themBelTe^  but  were  defeated  by 
Hippiaj.  They  had,  howerer,  a  more  important 
aourca  of  inflnence.  In  the  year  £48  H.  c.  ihe 
tem^e  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  waa  burnt,  and  Ihe 
Akrnaeonida  hating  conliucted  with  Iha  Amphic- 
tyooic  council  to  rebuild  it,  executed  the  work  in 
a  atyle  of  mngnilicence  which  much  exceeded  their 
engagement.  They  thus  gained  great  popnlarity 
throughout  Greece,  while  ihey  coairind  to  bring 
the  Peiaialiatidt  into  odium  by  charging  them  wiui 
bating  caaaed  tha  Gn.    The  omck,  beiidei,  1^ 


toured  them  thencelbrth ;  and  wheneter  it  wi 
conaolled  by  a  Spartan,  00  whatever  matter,  ih 
answer  alwayi  contained  an  eihortaCiiia  te  gin 
Athena  freedom ;  and  Ihe  remit  waa  that  at  lengtl 
Ihe  Spartan)  expelled  Hippiai,  and  reatored  lb 
Alcmaeonida.  (b.  c  GIO.)  The  reatored  baS] 
found  themaeWea  in  an  iaolated  position,  belm 
the  noblea,  who  appear  to  hate  been  oppoaed  u 
them,  and  the  popular  party  which  bad  bnn  !ti 
iherto  attached  to  Ihe  Peiaiatratida.  (^eiathcnn 
now  Ihe  head  of  tha  Alcmaeonidae,  joined  the  lii 
ter  party,  and  gate  a  new  eonatitution  to  Aihnti 
Further  particohua  respecting  the  family  an 
giren  onder  the  namea  of  ita  membera.  (Hand 
ti  121-131 ;  Pindar,  Pyh.  tii.,  and  Bdckb-a  nolei 
Clinton'*  FaM,  ii.  p.  4,  299.)  (P.  S.J 

ALCMAN  CAA^wt),  called  l™  the  Atlic  a» 
hiter  Greek  wrilera  Alcmoeon  ( AXitiialMr),  dt 
chief  lyric  peel  of  Sparta,  wai  by  birUi  a  Lydiai 
of  SariUs.  Uia  father'*  name  wu  Daniaa  or  Tiia 
rua.  He  waa  brought  into  UKonia  as  a  aUte,  en 
dently  when  terr  yoang.  Hi*  mailer,  wbw 
name  waa  Ageuda*,  diacoteted  hia  geniua,  an 
emancipated  him  ;  and  he  then  began  le  diitingoul 
himaell  a*  a  lyric  poet  (Suidaa,  1.  e. ;  Henclid 
Pont  FoUL  p.  206  1  Veil  Pat  LIB;  Alcmaz^  6 
11,  Weh:ker;  Epigrams  by  Alexander  AeUlu 
Laonidaa,  and  Antipaler  Theaa.,  in  Jacob'a  Aitiiii 
Orate,  i  p.  207,  No.  3,  p.  175,  No.  M,  iL  p.  IIC 
No.  56  i  ia  ihe  Anlhol.  Palat  tii.  709,  19,  II 
In  tha  epigram  laat  cited  it  ia  said,  that  the  l<n 
continent*  atroto  for  Ihe  honour  of  hi*  birth ;  am 
Suidai  (/.  e.)  call*  him  a  lAconian  of  Utaaoi 
whbh  may  mean,  howater,  that  ha  wu  enrollR 
u  a  dtuen  of  Meaaoa  afier  his  amandpation.  Tt> 
above  atatementa  aecm  to  be  more  in  acconiuio 
with  the  Buthoriliea  ihau  the  opinioa  of  Bode,  Ilii 
Alcman'a  father  was  brought  bom  Sardia  to  ^ait 
a*  a  alave,  and  that  Alcman  himself  wu  bnm  a 
Mesaoo.  It  is  not  known  lo  what  eileol  he  oti 
loined  the  right*  of  citiienahip. 

The  time  at  which  Alcman  liied  i*  tenden 
somewhat  doubtful  by  Iha  diSerenl  dalemaiu  • 
the  Oreek  and  Armenian  copiei  of  Eoaebioa,  am 
of  tha  chronogT^hen  who  followed  hinL  On  lb 
whole,  however,  Ihe  Qreek  cop;  of  Eotebius  t{ 
peara  to  be  ri^t  in  placing  hi       '  "'  "  ' 


pander,  during  the  later  yora  of  theae  two  poen 
he  wu  older  than  Sleucborus,  and  be  ia  said  1 
have  been  the  teacher  of  Anon.  From  ihcae  cii 
cumslaucet,  and  from  the  fad  which  we  lear 
&omhimBelf(fV.2.1],  that  helited  toaneuap 
wa  may  conclude,  with  Clinlon,  that  he  flouriibo 
from  about  671  to  about  631  a.  c.  (CUnion,  Fii 
L  pp.  1B9,  191,  36Si  Hermaiui,  AhI^  t'wa.  p| 
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■nil  wlwi]  HjpUoa  bad  cut  off  the  bead  ef  Enrji- 
tlwiii,  AkmcDe  ntMed  bar  lennge  hj  pickina 
he  tjt*  out  of  the  head.  (ApoUod.  iL  8.  g  1.) 
Tbe  sccoiiDti  of  her  deUb  an  Toy  ductepant. 
Aonrding  to  PaoHiiiu  (i.  41.  §  1),  tbe  died  in 
MegBjis,  on  her  mj  &did  Aijoh  to  Thebet,  and 
u  ^e  Km  of  Heoclei  diiagreed  a*  lo  vlietber 
■he  wu  to  be  oiried  to  Argai  or  to  Thebea,  the 
wai  bitried  in  tbe. place  vbeie  ibe  bad  died,  si  the 
eoDUDand  of  an  oracle.  Accordtng  lo  Plutanh, 
(DeGm.  Soer.  p.£78,)  bartomband  that  of  Rhada- 
manlbji  were  at  Haliartui  in  Bwatia,  and  hen 
Wai  opened  by  Ageiilaiu,  far  the  porpoee  of  carry- 
ing  her  imujni  to  Sparta.  Auording  to  Phere- 
e^et  (Cap.  Anlom.  Lib.  33),  ihe  lired  with  ber 
■oni,  after  the  death  of  Eurynheni,  at  Thebei, 
and  died  there  at  an  adrancM  age.  When  tbe 
•ont  of  HerscW  wiihed  to  bniy  ber,  Zeoi  kdI 
Herme*  to  take  her  bodj  away,  and  to  cany  it  to 
the  iilandi  of  the  bleued,  and  gire  her  in  manUge 
theie  to  RhadamantbjL  Hermea  accordingly  took 
her  oat  of  ber  coffin,  and  pat  into  it  a  itone  u 
heaiy  that  the  Heraclidi  conld  not  more  it  from 
the  ipot  When,  on  opeoiag  tbe  coiSti,  ibej  (bond 
ths  itone,  tbej  erected  it  in  a  ante  near  Tbebea, 
which  in  kter  timea  contained  tbe  nnctturr  of 
Akmene.  {Pant.  a.  16.  §  i.)  At  Athena,  too, 
■be  waa  wonhipped  aa  a  heroine,  and  an  eltai  wa> 
erected  lo  ber  in  t  be  temple  of  Hersdea.  {Cgtotarga, 
Pant.  i.  19.  S  3.)  She  woa  repieaested  on  the  cheat 
nfCypielni  (Pane.  ..  18.  g  l).  and  epic  aa  weU  ae 
tiagic  pacta  made  freqaent  uh  of  ber  ilory,  though 
no  poem  of  the  kind  i>  DOW  extant.  (Hea.  Aid.  tfere. 
initi  Paufc*.  17.  9  4,  18.  gi.)  [L.  S.] 

ALCON  01  ALCO  Caamw).  I.  A  lODof  Hip- 
pocoon,  and  one  of  the  Calj^donian  bnntara,  vai 
killed,  together  with  bii  bther  and  btothera,  by 
Heraclea,  and  had  a  beroom  at  Sparta.  (Apollod. 
Ul  10.  §Gi  HTgin.fai.  173;  Paoa.  iiL  11.  g  7, 
16.  S  8.) 

3.  A  eon  of  Erecbtbeni,  king  of  Athena,  and 

-   -         --,i_, 1_  . "-"oaRhod, 

u  (i.  399, 
a  skilful  archer,  that 
entwined  bi>  •on,  he 
ahot  tbe  serpent  vithoat  hurting  hii  child.  Virgil 
{JUdriff.  T.  11)  meationi  oo  Alcoa,  whom  Senioi 
(alia  a  Cretan,  and  of  whom  he  relatet  almoat  tbe 
nme  atorj  ai  that  which  Valerioi  Flacciu  aicribei 
to  Alcon,  the  wn  of  Erechthetu. 

Two  other  penonogei  of  (he  aame  name  occur  in 
Cicetn  (de  NaL  Dtor.  iii.  21),  and  in  Hyginoa. 
(Fab.  173.)  [L.  S.] 

ALCON,  a  nirgean  (m/i»nim  naiiaa)  at  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Claodiui,  a.  D.  41-64,  who  ii  taid 
by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxii.  S)  to  bate  been  baniihed 
to  Oaul,  and  to  lute  been  fined  ten  milHoa  of 
aealercea :  H.S.  emtia  aenl.  mOl.  (about  7e,l2&L). 
After  hit  return  from  biniihment,  he  ii  taid  to 
have  gained  by  hii  proclice  an  equal  nun  within  a 
few  year*,  which,  howerer,  leemi  »  enormoua 
(compare  Ai.BUcmi  and  Abhuntius),  that  there 
moat  probably  be  eome  miitake  in  Ihe  text.  A 
aurgeon  of  the  nme  name,  who  ii  mentioned  by 
Martial  {E^riffr.  a.  64)  aa  a  conleinporBiy,  may 
poaiibly  be  the  lonie  pernm.  [W.  A.  0.] 

ALCON,  a  itatnary  mentioned  by  Pliny.  (HI  JV. 
auiT.  14.  ■.  40.)  He  waa  the  auUior  of  a  autne 
of  Hereulei  at  Thebea,  made  of  iron,  aa  tymbotical 
af  the  god'a  endnrance  of  labour.        [C.  P.  M.] 

ALCY'ONE   ot   HALCY'ONE   CAAjraJm). 


Ac)  repreeenta  b 


ALEA. 
1.  A  Pleiad,  a  daughter  of  Atha  and  Pldow,  by 
whom  Poaddon  begot  Aethuaa,  Uyiien  ud  By. 
perenor.  (ApoUod.  ill  10.  |  1  ;  Hygm.  Pra^. 
Fab.  p.  11,  ed-Stavenn;  OT.Anii.iii.  lUj 
To  tbeie  chihlm  Panianiaa  (IL  30.  S  7)  addl  t« 
otheca,  Hyperei  and  Anthaa. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Aeoloa  and  Boorete  or  Atgiila 
She  waa  marnod  lo  Cejii,  and  lind  ao  happy  wiih 
him,  that  they  were  preflunptuona  enoogh  leoD 
each  other  Zeua  and  Hera,  fer  which  Zmt  EKta 
morpboKd  ibem  into  birdi,  cUngSr  and  ift 
(Apollod.  L  7.  g  3,  &c ;  Hygin.  Fob.  63.)  Uygiaa 
nlatea  (hat  Cejii  periihed  in  a  ihipwieck,  ihM 
Alcyone  for  grief  Ihnw  herself  into  (he  sea,  md 
that  the  goda,  oot  of  comptsaion,  changed  the  t« 
into  birda.  It  waa  bUed,  that  daring  Ihe  lem 
daya  before,  and  aa  many  af^,  the  ahorteit  day  d 
tbe  year,  while  the  bird  lAni^  waa  bncdiaj 
there  always  preTailed  cahna  at  aea.  An  oahtt 
lithed  form  of  the  sante  itory  ia  giTen  by  Oii 
(Mel.  TL  410,  Ac  :  oomp.  Vitg.  oSary.  I  3S9.) 

3.  A  innuune  of  Cleopatia,  the  wife  of  Ud* 
ger,  who  died  with  grief  at  her  hnaband  beiB| 
killed  by  ApoUo.  (Horn.  IL  ix.  562;  Easoih 
ad  ffom.  0.776;  Hygin.  J^  174.)       [L.  &] 

ALCY'ONEUS  rAAnion^).  l.A^t,wk 
kept  pouession  of  the  lathmoa  of  Corinth  at  tin 
time  when  Heracles  drore  away  the  oi™  " 
Oerjon.  The  giant  attacked  him,  cnijied  t»rfn 
wsggona  and  twenty.four  of  the  men  of  UctstJa 
with  a  huge  block  of  atone.  Heracles  himri: 
worded  off  the  atone  with  hii  dub  and  ilew  Ale; 
onens.  The  block,  with  which  the  giant  had  iX- 
tempted  the  life  of  Heiodea,  waa  ahewD  on  Vh 
lathmoa  down  to  a  leiy  late  period.  (Pind.  Nrm 
IT.  44,  with  the  SeboL)  In  another  paaiage(M 
Ti.  46,  See.)  Pindar  calls  Alcyonens  a  Thiadai 
shepherd,  and  placea  the  straggle  with  bin  m  lis 
Phlegraean  plains. 

2.  One  of  the  giaola.  [OioaNm.]     [L.  &1 

ALCYO'NIUES  ('AAjn»a«),  Ihe  dai«hun 
of  the  giant  Alcyonena  (2).  After  thor  EUhet'i 
death,  they  threw  tbemaelTea  into  the  so,  sM 
were  changed  into  ice-birda.  Tbsr  nana  an 
Phthonia,  Anlhe,  Methone,  Akippe,  ViDtae 
Drimo,  and  Asteria.  (Enstalb.  ndZFoai.  Pl  77ti 
Snida*,  t.  v.  'AAnarfitt.)  [L.  &] 

A'LRA  ('AA^),  a  anmame  ot  Albena,  gnde 
which  ahe  wai  wonhipped  at  Alea,  MantincA 
andTegea.  (Pana  TiiL  23.  g  1,  9.  §  3,  iL  17, 1?.; 
The  temple  of  Athena  Alea  at  Ttgen,  which  n 
Ihe  oldeit,  waa  said  to  bare  been  built  by  Aim 
the  eon  of  Apheidos,  fnnn  wham  the  goddeai  fio 
bably  derived  this  soraame.  (Pans.  tiiL  4,  |  S.; 
This  temple  waa  burnt  down  in  b.  c  394,  ai 
a  new  one  built  by  Scopaa,  which  in  -ain  ai 
splendour  anrpaated  all  other  temple*  in  Pdifto 
nesns,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  triple  n*  ' 
calnniDB  of  diffioent  orden.  The  stanw  of  !>> 
goddess,  which  was  made  by  Endoeus  all  of  ifofj' 
was  subsequently  carried  to  Rome  by  Angutot  b 
adorn  tbe  Fomm  AuguatL  (Paua.  nii.  45.  f  1,  l<i 
g  1  and2,47.  g  I.)  The  temple  of  Athena  Ala 
at  Tegct  waa  an  ancient  and  renred  aayhna,  ■•>' 
the  nsmcs  of  many  persons  are  recorded  who  lav^ 
tbenueltes  by  sedtmg  refuge  ia  iL  (PesL  ui  ^ 
9  6,  iL  17.  g  7,  iii.  7.  %  S.)  Tbe  prMstna  a 
Athena  Alts  at  Tegot  waa  always  a  maiden,  ■!» 
beld  her  office  only  imtil  ahe  readied  the  ij"^ 
puberty.  (Paoa.  TiiL  47.  g  2.)  Beapecting  »* 
oidiitectaire  and  the  aculpbini  of  this  lamfle.  •" 


ALEXANDER.  ALEXANDER. 

Mmpmiom  of  Aleionder  tha  OraM.  (Pluk  Dc  I  neeted  with  the  Alenodu,  cumin  be  ucrrtu 
■T^.  13;  comp.  Stnb.>i.p.S30.)  The  &■  S«  Boeckh-i  Chnmeilarji  «  Pimd.  Pflk. 
■  now  Bilk  into  inugnificancc,  and  the  hui  Schi»ider,oii^nila(.Pa(Hl.  t.  S,  9;  batmoRp 
tin  mce  of  u  Aleiud  u  Th««x,  a  fiwnd  of  aiSat{j  Butuaauu,  Vim  dtmGacUtdildiTAiaia 
igonuk  (Plut.  £biM<r.  29.)  Whether  the  in  Ilia  :lfy:to^  li.  p.  216,  &&,  who  hu  midt  odI 
lion  Akuu,  mcDtioniid  bj  Plin;  (/f.  iV.  niir.  i  fbDowing  genodogicil  table  of  (he  Aleuadac 
and  Scopu  of  Fmm,  nn  in  an;  wajr  con- ' 

ALID18  nif^i, 
Kmo,  OB  Taqdh,  or  Thb«ult. 


4a  EdMcntit 


Mother  Archedi™ 


Scopul. 
Creon.  DiacUrida^ 


Ecfascntide*. 

I  wile  Drierib 
'■  I 

AnliodKij,  Tigna. 


Tboni,  Euijpjliu,  Thnafdaeiu. 


110.  I  EutjlodiBi 

1  IB.      Mcdiua. 
LLEUAS,  an  artiit  vbe  ir 
H*  of  phQouphen 


(Plin.  H.  JV. 

[C.  P.  M.] 
\.'LEUS  ('AAidi),  a  eon  of  Apheida*,  and 
odton  of  Arcai.  He  wat  king  of  T^ca  in 
adia,  ud  muried  to  Neuia,  and  i)  nid  to 
e  foonded  tfai  town  of  Alea  and  tbe  fatt  tem- 
of  Alhena  Alca  at  Tegea.  {Pan*.  liiL  SS.  %  1. 
i  3,  &c;  Apallod.  iiu  9.  G  ].)  [Alia.]  [L.  S.J 
^LEXA'MENUS  ('AAiEoM»<lt),  wu  genenl 
the  Aetoliuu,  b.  c  196  (Poljb.  iTiil  26),  and 
I  wnt  bj  the  Aetaliuu,  inB.c  192,  to  obtain 
Kuion  of  Lacedaemon.  He  mcceeded  in  hia 
set,  and  kiUed  Nsbis  the  Ijnnt  of 
D ;  but  tha  I^cedaemoniaoa  liiing  agl 
nlj  after,  he  and  moil  of  hia  tIDopa  W( 
n.  mi.  3*— 36.) 
^LEXA'MENUS  CAAaiofiwiJ]),  of  Teoa, 
■■  accoTdicg  to  Ariitotle,  in  hia  mnk  spun 
M  {nfl  muiTir),  the  finl  ptnon  who  wrote 
loguea  in  the  Socratic  atjle  before  the 
ltd.  (Athen.ii.p.5D5,b.c;  Diog.  luit. 
ALEXANDER.  [Piau.] 
ALEXANDER  ('AAiJwSpoi),  the  defender  of 

nhipped  at  Sicjon.  A  temple  had  been  bnilt 
n  to  Hera  Aleiandroi  bj  Adraatni  aflci  hit 
ht  from  Aigot.  (SchoL  ad  Pimd.  A^na.  ji.  30 
IP.  Apollod.  iU.  12.  g£.)  [L  S.] 

ALEXANDER  CAA^EwSpei),  a  man  when 
thridalet  ii  chai^  h]-  Sulla  with  having  ten 
UHaainale  Nicomedea.  (Appian,£laiWf.AftUr 
.)  He  aeema  to  be  the  aame  priaoc  aa  Aleian 
'  the  Faphlagonian,  who  it  afterwarda  (76,  &c) 
ntioned  ai  one  of  the  geDenla  of  Mithridatei, 
1  wat  made  priuner  by  Lucullua,  wt(a  kepi  him 
idoni  hi*  triumph  at  Rome.  [L.  8.J 


■■     Simoa.     Tbratjdaeu. 

[I-S.] 
t  bia        ALEXA'NDER  CAA^tci.«f>ei),    a    *mt 
martyr,  wboae  memory  ia  Klebrated  by  the  Ri 
'    together  with  the  other  manyia  of  ] 


ond  of  Jut 


He 


I  of  Phiygia,  and  a  phyucian  by  profe 
rat  put  la  death,  a.  d.  177,  during  the  | 
ration  tbat  raged  againat  the  chonhea  of  1 
aod  Vianne  under  the  ampcnir  Marcoa  Aw 
lEpit.  Badm.  Lagd<m.  at  Hm.  apud  Enitb. 
£W.T.l.p.I63.)  Hewa>eoDdemned,tagetlie: 
aoothai  Chrittiaii,  (o  he  deioured  by  wild  ' 
in  tba  amphitheatre,  and  died  (aa  the  hia 
expreaaea  it)  "neither  uttering  a  gntan  nor 
laUe,  bat  conieniDg  in  bit  beait  with  ' 
(Baoriu,  Nomenetaior  Samdonim  Pri^mtiam 
dicom;  Martgni.  RomBi.eA.  Baron.;  Ada 
torurn,  June  2.)  [W.  A.  ' 

ALEXANDER,  an  Acaiinahl.n,  wb 
onoe  be«n  a  friend  of  Philip  I1L  of  Mace 
but  foraook  him,  acd  inainuated  bimaelf  to 
into  the  bronr  of  Antiochna  the  Oteat,  th 
waa  admiRed  to  bii  moat  tenet  deliberalioBa 
adriaed  the  king  to  inrade  Oreeoe,  bolding 
him  the  moat  brilliant  pmpectt  of  Yictory  o* 
Ranunt,  B.  c  193.  (Lir.  hit.  18.)  Am 
followed  hit  adTics.  In  the  battle  of  Cynotcep 
in  which  Antiochua  wu  defeated  by  the  He 
Alexander  waa  coieied  with  woundi,  and  i 
atata  ha  cairied  the  newa  of  the  defeat  to  hia 
who  waa  lUying  at  Thnnium,  on  the  Malis 
When  the  king,  on  hia  retreat  from  Oreen 
reached  Cenaeum  in  Euboea,  Aleiander  dii 
wu  buried  there,  B.  c  191.  (niTi.  20.)  ( 
ALEXANDER  of  AEQAE  ('AAitsrSp 
Twiat),  a  pehpatctic  philoaopher,  who  tiouru 
Rome  in  the  £t*t  century,  and  a  diadple  < 
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Arhu  amd  Ui,  1.  B,  en  AddiCM  to  tfae  Prieil 
Deacoai,  dauring  thai  eancoirenee  thenii 
S.  Atluitai.  tdL  L  Pi.  1.  p^  S96,  Pui>,  169!  . 
GullBiid.  Lc,  P.1M).  Two  fri^menU  more,  mpad 
Oalland.  ({.c  p.4£6.)  St  Aihuuwui  alio  givi 
the  Komd  epiitle.  {Leo.  397.)  [A.  J.  C] 
ALEXANDSK  CAAJ{»4f»i),  comnundeT  . 
the  bane  in  the  anaj  of  Antiiiontki  Down  dm- 
ing  the  wu  agtunit  Cleomenn  HI.  of  Sfaili. 
(Paljb.  iL  66.)  He  ibught  againn  PhilopDemen, 
then  >  jmuig  nun,  irhoH  piudence  eild  raJooi 
forced  him  to  a  dindTantageoui  eDgagement  h1 
Selluia.  (il  68.)     Thu  Aleiiinder  ii  prebablj  th< 

BuirdiBii  of  Philip,  hod  appointed  cammander  d 
Pliilip'i  body-guard,  and  who  wa>  calainnisted  b; 
Apelln.  (iy.  H7.)  SubKqaently  he  wu  lent  by 
Philip  u  ambaiudoi  to  Thebo,  to  peneenle  Me- 
galeoa.  (t.  2B.)  Poljbioi  tlMet,  that  at  ail  time> 
he  monifeBled  a  tnoit  eitiaordinary  attachment  lo 
hi.  king.  (rii.  1-2.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  ("AAiJiwSpoi),  of  Abtiochu, 
a  fiiend  of  M.  Antaniua,  who  being  acquaint«l 
with  the  Syriac  language,  acted  twice  ai  inleqireter 
between  Aotoniiu  and  one  Hithridalei,  who  be- 
trayed to  him  the  plant  of  the  Porthiana,  to  lare 
the  Romano.  Thia  luppened  in  B.  a  36.  ( Pieudo- 
Appian,  ParllL  pp.  93,  S6,  ed.  Schweigh.)     {L.  S.J 

ALEXANDER  ('AAiEay»^»),  aon  o(  Anto- 
niUB,  the  triiimTir,  and  Cteopatia,  quMJi  of  Egnt- 
He  and  hii  twin-riiter  Cleopatn  were  bom  n.  i 
40.  Antoniut  beitowed  oa  him  the  title*  of  "He 
iioa,"  and  "  King  of  Kinga,"  and  called  hit  liater 
"  Selene."     Ho  also  deitined  for  him,  i  '    ' 

pendent  kingdam,  Anncnia,  and  >uch  i 
might  jet  be  conquered  between  the   EnphrBtee 

gianli  confinned;  hut  hii  letter  wai  not  inffered 
to  be  read  in  public,  (a.  c.  S*.)  After  the  con- 
qneat  of  Armenia  Antonini  betmtbed  Jolape,  the 
daoghler  of  the  Median  king  Anavaidet,  lo  bii 
•on  Alexander.  When  Octavionui  made  himielf 
matter  of  Alexandria,  he  bpnred  Alexander,  hut 
tocdi  him  and  hii  liiler  lo  Rotne,  lo  adorn  hii 
trinmph.  Thej  were  genetoualj  wceiTed  bj  Oo- 
tavia,  the  wife  of  Antonin*.  who  educated  them 
with  her  own  children.  (Dion  Cauiua,  ilix.  33, 
40,41,44,  1.  S5,  li.-21  ;  PhxL  Aalon.  S6,£4,S7i 
LiT..^.  1.11,  132.)  [C.  P.  M.) 

ALEXANDER  ('AMfnrapai),  biahop  of  Apa- 
HKA,  lent  with  hia  oaineiake  of  HierapoUa  by 
John  of  Antioch  lo  the  Council  of  Ejdienu.  A 
letter  by  him  i>  extant  in  Latin  in  the  Xova  Cat- 
Itdio  Catatiorum  d  SepiaK.  BiJiHio,  p.  834.  c 
132.  IbL  PariK  1683.  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER  APHRODISIENSIS  ('AA^^ 
arSpoi  'Afipojuritiii),  a  natire  of  Aphrodiiia*  in 
Caria,  who  Uved  at  the  end  of  the  aecand  and  the 
beginning  ofthe  third  century  alter  Chriat,  the  moat 
Belebrsted  of  the  cotnmentator*  on  Aristotle.  He 
wu  the  diidple  of  Herrninua  and  AritlocleB  the 
Mexentan,  and  like  them  endeavoured  to  free  the 
Peripatetic  philoMphy  from  the  syncreliMn  of  Am- 
moniui  and  othera,  and  to  teatore  the  genuine  in- 
lelpretationofthe  wrilingiof  AriatoUe.  Th*  title 
iHwirlii  -     -    ■■  ■    ■■         .... 


ALEXANDER 
■emd  of  leTanl  othera.  iriioae  titlea  may  be  h 

in  the  Bibliotbeea  of  Canri.  (VoL  L  p.  241) 

If  we  Tiew  him  u  a  philoaopher,  hii  merit  a 
not  be  rated  highly.  Hi>  excellendei  and  iAc 
are  all  on  the  model  of  hia  great  maater ;  ^r 
the  aime  penpicuity  and  power  oTanalytia,  nniii 
with  ahnoit  motv  than  Ariat^telian  plainneat 
ityle  ;  ererywhete  "a  flat  lur^ce,"  with  notbii 
to  intenupt  or  atiike  the  attention.  In  a  tniiid 
thoroughly  imboed  with  Ariitotle,  it  cannot  be  t 
pected  there  ahoold  be  much  place  for  origin 
thought.  Hia  only  endeaToor  ii  to  titft  II 
work)  of  hit  maatec  to  the  ipirit  and  Ungoage 
hit  own  age ;  but  in  doing  ao  he  ia  conatantly  i 
caJled  to  the  earlier  philoaophr,  and  nltafkn  i 
gone  opiniana,  m  though  they  had  the  aame  lirii 
power  aa  when  the  wiitiogt  of  Ariitotle  were  < 
recird  agunat  them.  (Hitter,  CnaUsha  Ar  PL 
KgiiU,  voL  iv.  p.  253.) 

The  Platonisti  and  earlier  Stoici  aie  hia  ch 
opponepta,  for  he  regarded  the  Kpicurconi  ai  i 
aenaua]  and  nnphiloaophical  to  be  worth  a  lerio 
aniwer.  Againit  the  notion  of  the  fint,  thai  I 
world,  although  created,  might  yet  by  the  will 
Ood  be  made  imperiihable,  he  urged  that  God  m 
not  alter  the  nature  of  thinga,    and  quoted  i 


Tuptiblo 
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thingi.  Yet,  howe*er  difficult  il  may  be 
enter  into  thii  abitnct  notion  of  Ood,  it  wn 
be  anjuat,  u  tome  haie  done,  to  charge  him  ir 
atheiim,  ai  in  many  fantar*  be  attiibutn  mi 
and  intelligence  lo  the  diTine  Being.  Ttii> 
one  of  the  pointa  in  which  he  hu  bnughl  > 
the  newi  of  Ariitotle  more  clearly,  from  hu  iiri 
in  the  light  of  a  later  age.  Ood,  he  ■ayi(u3fe 
pijii-  ix.  p>  320),  il  "properly  and  nmply  one.  i 
leV-eiistent  aubatance,  the  author  of  motion  hi 
•elf  unmored,  the  great  and  good  Deity,  wiihi 
beginning  and  without  end:"  and  again  (nA/r^oj 
xii.  p.  381)  he  auerta,  that  lo  deprive  Ood  of  p 
vidence  ia  the  lame  thing  ai  depriving  btney 
iweeltwaa,  fire  of  warmth,  anow  of  whiteoe™  a 
coolneaa,  or  the  lool  of  motion.  The  pnvidtuce 
God,  however,  ii  not  directed  in  the  lame  way 
the  aublonary  world  and  the  real  of  the  anivnT 
the  latter  ii  committed  not  indeed  to  Eite,  but 
general  lawa,  while  the  conccini  of  m»i  are  I 
immediate  care  of  Ood,  although  he  End  not 
the  gDveroment  of  them  the  full  perfection  of  I 
being.(4iiieit.jVat.l25,iL21.)  Heaawnoinn 
aialency,  u  periiapa  there  wu  none,  between  th- 
high  nottoni  of  God  and  the   i 


a  Ood  V 


form  of  all  thinga,  ao  the  human  aoo] 

ler,  which  il  wu  impoinble 
independent  atal 


like* 


the. 


of  reflection  and  lenutian,  for  be  h 
i.  p.  138),  that  the  k>u1  needed  cnt  t 


ceUem 


of  hi> 


About  half  hi> 


v  edited  and  tranilated  intt 
Ldlin  at  the  levival  of  literature ;  lhei«  ate  a  (en 
t  in   the  original  Greek,  which  havi 


body  u  u 

but  wu  lufficient  of  itaelf ;  unleia'the  latter  ii 
be  hioked  upon  u  an  inconniteney  into  which 
hu  been  led  by  the  deiire  lo  hannoniae  tbe  rti 
Peripateticiim  with  the  purer  principle  of  a  k 
phUoaiphy.  (Bmcker,  toL  il  p.  481.) 

The  mnat  important  trcatiae  of  hia  wliich  t 
ime  down  to  ua,  ia  the  "De  Fato,"  as  inqui 
ilo  the  opinion!  of  Atiatotle  on  the  inbjrct 
..  <, .=,.     ..  .-  _^.._.,_  ,^  ^^  ^ 


Fate  and  FreewilL  It  ia 
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vnb,  and  must  have  been  written  between  the 

jean  199-211,  because  dedicated  to  the  joint  em- 

penes  Sereros  and  Caracalla.     Here  the  earlier 

StMcs  are  his  o]^>onenta,  who  asserted  that  all 

tfaifl^  arose  bom  an  eternal  and  indissoluble  chain 

of  causes  and   ^fecta.     The  "subject  is  treated 

foakaSj  rather  than  speculatively.     Universal 

QpsMQ,  the  common  use  c^  language,  and  internal 

(«>doQSDess,  are  his  main  arguments^     That  &te 

las  a  ml  existence,  is  proved  by  the  distinction 

*e  dnv  between  &te,  chance,  and  possibility,  and 

btveeo  free  and  necessary  actions.     It  is  another 

viad  fer  nature,  and  its  woridngs  are  seen  in  the 

teodofdes  of  men  and  things  (c  6),  for  it  is  an  all- 

pemdii^  cause  of  real,  but  not  absolute,  power. 

He  kalian  of  the  Stoics  does  away  with  free- 

viQ,  and  so  destroys  responsibility :  it  is  at  vari- 

tatx  vith  cTery  UicKight,  word,  and  deed,  of  our 

fini    The  Stoics,  indeed,  attempt  to  reconcile 

■Bwsitj  and  freewill ;  but,    properly  epeakingf 

^  Me  freewill  in  a  new  sense  for  the  necessary 

co-^»adoD  of  our  will  in  Uie  decrees  of  nature : 

^wjTW',  they  cannot  expect  men  to  carry  into 

pnctiee  the  subtle  distinction  of  a  will  necessarily 

nt  freely  acting ;  and  hence,  by  destroying  the 

ttcvDstableness  of  man,  they  destroy  the  founds^ 

tta  of  morality,  religion,  and  civil  government 

(t  12--20.)    Supposing  their   doctrine  true  in 

^^<<vy,  it  is  impossible  in  action.     And  even  spe- 

f^atiwdy  tlwir  argument  from  the  universal  chain 

a  a  csDfinon  <^  an  order  of  sequence  wiUi  a  series 

'^^OBsn  and  effects.     If  it  be  said  again,  that  the 

N>  have  certain  foreknowledge  of  niture  events, 

c^  ^at  is  eertainly  known  must  necessarily  be, 

it  is  auwex^  by  denying  that  in  the  nature  of 

^iofi  there  can  be  any  suca  foreknowledge,  as  fore- 

^(sviedfe  is  ]voportioned  to  divine  power,  mid  is  a 

^DwWfe  of  wluit  divine  power  can  perform.  The 

^^sieal  view  inevitably  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that 

d  the  exirting  ordinances  of  religion  are  blasphe- 

>«••  and  absvd. 

This  treatise,  which  has  been  edited  by  Orelli, 
gifts  a  good  idea  of  bis  style  and  method.  Upon 
t^  v^e,  it  must  be  allowed  that,  although  with 
^^  we  cannot  pbce  him  hi^  as  an  independent 
^■^Bk»,  he  did  much  to  encourage  the  accurate 
>adj  a(  Arutotle,  and  exerted  an  influence  which, 
•"■whag  to  Julius  Scaliger,  was  still  felt  in  his 
«f.  (Bmdua,  voL  iL  p.  480.) 

The  feDowing  list  of  his  works  is  abridged  from 
^}  Fabrieha.  (VoL  v.  p.  650.)  I.  Oepl 
"Ji^ppiu^ii  nd  T09  4^*  ij/uy,  De  Faio,  deque  eo 
9^  is  mottn  potesttUe  est:  the  short  treatise 
®*»ti«jsd  above,  dedicated  to  the  emperors  Se- 
**^  Ad  CaiacaOa  ;  first  printed  by  the  snc- 
''^aa  rf  Aldus  Manutina,  1534,  folio,  at  the  end 
*  ^  woks  oC  Themistius :  translated  into  Latin 
JT  Gndas  in  the  collection  entitled  •'Veterum 
fMoc  Seotentiae  de  Fato,"  Paris,  1648,  4to., 
^  1W8, 12mo.,  and  edited  by  OreUi,  Zurich, 
jJ**»t»S  with  a  fragment  of  Alexander  Aphrodis. 
**^*wa.aiidt«atiaesof  Ammonius,  Plotinus,&c 
•••■■e  subject.  11.  ComtHeHiarius(*Tv6tiyri/jba) 
ftnm  Ama^ftieorum  PrwrumAristoteHs^ 
Aldi,  1520,  foL;  Floren.  1521, 4to.,  with  a 
ion  hy  J.  Bap.  Felicianus.  III.  Oom- 
-  Vlfl  Ubnt  Topioorum,  Ven.  Aldi, 
Wjwitk  a  Latin  veraion  by  G.  Dorotheus,  Ven. 
I^Md  1541 ,  and  Paris,  1 542,  folio ;  and  another 
^  «*riDa.  Ven.  1563,  1573*  folio.  IV.  Com- 
SopUstkos;  Graece,  Ven.  Aldi, 
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1520, foL;  Flor.  1520,  fol. :  translated  into  Latin  by 
J.  B.  Rasarius.  V.  Comme»L  in  Metaphysicorttm 
XII  libros;  ex  versione  J.  G.  Sepulvedae,  Rom. 
1527,  Paris,  1536,  Ven.  1544  and  1561.  The 
Greek  text  has  never  been  printed,  although  it 
exists  in  the  Paris  library  and  several  others. 
VI.  In  lUjrum  deSensu  ei  its  quae  sub  sensum  cadutU ; 
the  Greek  text  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  com- 
mentary of  Simplicius  on  the  De  Anima,  Ven.  Aldi, 
1527,  folio ;  there  is  also  a  Latin  version  by  Luci- 
Uus  Philothaeus,  Ven.  1544,  1549,  1554,  1559, 
1573.  VIL  In  Aristotelis  Meterologica ;  Ven. 
Aldi,  1527;  supposed  by  some  not  to  be  the 
work  of  Alexander  Aphrod.  VIII.  De  Mistione; 
bound  up  in  the  same  edition  as  the  preceding. 
IX.  De  AnimA  libri  duo  (two  distinct  works), 
printed  in  Greek  at  the  end  of  Themistius :  there 
is  a  Latin  version  by  Hieronymus  Donatus,  Ven. 
1502, 1514,  folio.  X.  Pkt/sica  Scholia^  dubitationes 
et  solutiones;  in  Greek,  Ven.  Trincavelli,  1536, 
folio ;  in  Latin,  by  Hieronymus  Bagolinus,  Ven. 
1541,  1549,  1555,  1559,  156a  XI.  'larpucd 
*Avofnifxara  koI  ^vffiKcL  npo^XTJ/xora,  Quaestiones 
Medioae  et  PrMemata  Physica,  XII.  Tltpi  Tlvpt- 
rw^  Ubellus  de  Paribus.  The  last  two  treatises 
are  attributed  by  Theodore  Gaza  and  many  other 
writers  to  Alexander  TralUanus.  They  are  spoken 
of  below. 

His  commentaries  on  the  Categories,  on  the  lat- 
ter Analytics  (of  the  last  there  was  a  translation 
by  St  Jerome),  on  the  De  Anim&  and  Rhetorical 
works,  and  also  on  those  wepl  ywia-nas  wol  <pdopaSy 
together  with  a  work  entitled  Liber  I  de  Theologi^ 
probably  distinct  from  the  Commentaries  on  the 
Metaphysics,  are  still  extant  in  Arabic  A  Com- 
mentary on  the  prior  Analytics,  on  the  De  Inter- 
pretatione,  a  treatise  on  the  Virtues,  a  work  enti- 
tled wepl  HaifjuSvwy  A^of,  a  treatise  against  Zeno- 
bius  the  Epicurean,  and  another  on  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  Stones,  also  a  book  of  Allegories  from 
mythological  fobles,  are  all  either  quoted  by  others 
or  referred  to  by  himselfl  [B.  J.] 

Besides  the  works  universally  attributed  to 
Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  there  are  extant  two 
others,  of  which  the  author  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  which  are  bv  some  persons  supposed  to  belong 
to  him,  and  which  commonly  go  under  his  name. 
The  first  of  these  is  entitled  'lorpocd  'Avopfjfiara 
Koi  ^(Tocd  UpoSKt^fjarOy  Quaestiones  Medicae  et 
PrMemata  Phytioa^  which  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  believing  to  be  the  work  of  some  other  writer. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
his  works  given  by  the  Arabic  author  quoted  by 
Casiri  {BibUotk.  Arabioo-Hisp.  Escurial.  vol.  i. 
p.  243) ;  secondly,  it  appears  to  have  been  written 
by  a  peraon  who  belonged  to  the  medical  profession 
(ii.  praef.  et  §  1 1 ),  which  was  not  the  case  with 
Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  ;  thirdly,  the  writer  re- 
fers (i.  87)  to  a  work  by  himself,  entitled  *AKKnt 
yopiat  rm¥  tU  6co^f  *AyawAaTTo/Uywi'  TUBcamw 
*I(rTopu9y,  AUegoriae  Historiarum  Credibilium  de 
DOs  Pabrioatarum^  which  we  do  not  find  mention- 
ed among  Alexander's  works ;  fourthly,  he  more 
than  once  speaks  of  the  soul  as  immortal  (ii.  praeC 
et  §  63,  67),  which  doctrine  Alexander  Aphrodi- 
siensis denied ;  and  fifthly,  the  style  and  language 
of  the  work  seem  to  belong  to  a  later  age.  Several 
eminent  critics  suppose  it  to  belong  to  Alexander 
Trallianus,  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  a 
Christian  writer  would  have  composed  the  mytho- 
logical work  mentioned  above.     It  consists  of  two 
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loki.  nnd  containa  KTeml  intemtinjt  medical  ob- 

rTBtioni  along  with  much  that  u  frivolotit  and 

lAing.    Il  wsi  lint  publuhed  in  a  Latin  t 

m  bj  George  Valla,   Veneu   HUB.  foL 

r«k  teit  is  to  be  foirad  in  the  Aldine  edition  of 

riatotle'*  unrki,  Venot.  fol.  1495,  and  ia  that  by 

Mbuigina,  FrancDt  1 S85,  Svo. ;  it  woi  pnbliilied 

ith  a  Latin  tranilatian  by  J.  Dnrion,  ParikUJO. 

141,  16mD.;  and  it  ii  inurtcd  in  tbe  fint  volume 

JdeLeT^a  Pht/tid  et  MsdidGrtud  ^uonj,BciDL 
\*\,  8vo. 

The  other  work  ii  a  ihott  tieatiie,  Uffi  Uafrrmt, 
e  FebrSmi,  which  i>  addiBMed  to  a  medieal  pupil 
bom  the  author  offen  to  initnict  in  anj  othi  ~ 
BDch  of  medicine;  it  ti  aJu  omitted  in  til 
rabic  Um  of  Aleiander'i  woriii  ntentioned  abore. 
)T  thete  reaioni  it  doei  not  teem  likely  to  he  the 
irk  of  Aleander  Aphrodiaieni 

the  tweirth  book  of  the  great  medical  woik  of 
leiander  Tnllianaa  (to  whom  it  baa  alio  be 
triboted)  il  taken  np  with  the  labject  of  Fev 
id  he  would  hardly  hare  written  two  tnatiaea 
e   Mme  diteue  without  making  in  either  t 
l^teat  alliuioD  te  the  other.     It  may  poaaihiy 
long  to  one  of  the  other  namemui  phjticiana  of 
e  name  of  Alexander.     It  waa  fint  published  iu 
Latin  tniulation  by  George  Valla,  Venet.  U98, 
:.,  which  waa  leTeral  lime,  reprinted.   The  Greek 
It   fint   appeand   in    the   Cambridge   Muratm 

p.  3S9— 389,  ttMiaeribed  by  De- 


ALEXANDER. 
and  beheaded  at  Antioch.     (Joieph.  Aid 


tion  given  in  Bockh  (Cbrp.  Inicr.  L  p.  7GS 

refeniltothei45lbO1ym|nad.(B.c'200.) 
■cenu  alu  to  have  been  a  poet  of  lbs  nme 
who  waa  a  writer  of  the  middle  comedy, 
by  the  Hcbol  on  Homer  (//.  ii.  2 1 6),  and  Ai 
(Aon.  864),  andAthen.(iv.p.l70,e.i.p.l 
Meineke,  Fra^m.  Com.  loL  L  p.  487.)  [C. 
ALEXANDER  CA^'f<^P°t)>  *^  uabi 
of  king  Attalus,  tent  to  Rome  in  B.C.  I 
negotiate  peace  with  the  Roman  H 


ilO.) 


[L 


uSchini 


itFlon 


la  published,  together  vith  Valla*! 
am  Pauow,  VmiiJai,  1823,  ito,  ana  ai 
luow's  Oputaia  Aeadaiuoa^    Lipa.  1S35, 
521.     The  Greek  text  alone  it  contained  i 
at  Toltune  of  Ideler'i  Phj/ad  tt  Mtdid  Grotd 
'iwra.  Beiol.  1B41,  Bto.  [W.  A.  0.] 

ALEXANDER  ('AAj£<wa^i),  the  eldeat  ion . 
ItiSTOBUiug  IL,  king  «[  Judaea,  woi  taken  pri- 
-  ~r,  with  hii  fiuher  and  brother,  by  Pompey,  ~ 
—■ '  '- — '  -  '-  <i63),W--  ■ 


Lithey 


c  G7,  he  appeand  ^ 

),aOO  foot  and  1500  bone,  and  fortified  Aleun- 
eion  and  other  itronn:  potti.  Hyrcanua  applied 
:  aid  to  Oatainiut,  who  brought  a  large  army 
ainit  Alexander,  and  aent  M.  Aotoniua  with  a 
dy  of  troopi  in  advance.  In  a  battle  fought 
ai  Jeniaalem,  Aleiandci  waa  defeated  with  great 
la,  and  took  refuge  in  the  fbrtrm  dF  Aleiaa- 
rion,  which  waa  forthwith  inieeled.  Through 
B  mediation  of  hia  mother  he  waa  permitted  to 
part,  on  condition  of  iurrendcring  all  the  fo^ 
!Uea  Btill  in  hit  power.  In  the  following  yeai, 
ring  the  .expedition  of  Oabiniui  into  Egypt, 
leiaader  again  excited  the  Jewa  to  revolt,  and 
llected  an  army.  He  maiaacred  alt  the  Romana 
lo  fell  in  hii  way.  and  beiieged  the  reit,  who  had 
ten  refuge  on  Mount  Qeriiim  After  rejecting 
e  terms  of  peace  which  wen  ofieied  to  bun  by 
ibinina,  he  was  defcaled  near  Mount  Tabor  with 
1  loaa  of  10,000  men.      The  epiril  of  hia  ad- 

c  53,  on  the  death  of  Craaaoa,  he  again  collected 
ne  forces,  hut  waa  compelled  to  come  to  terma  by 
suos.  (b.  c  S2.)  In  B.  c.  49,  on  the  bnoking 
t  of  the  civil  war,  Caesar  eel  AriatabultLs  at 
erty,  and  tent  him  lo  Judaea,  to  further  hia  in- 
est*  in  that  quarter.  He  waa  pniioned  on  the 
imey,  and  Alexander,  who  was  pmporing  Co 
iport  him,  waa  aeiied  at  the  command  of  Pompey, 


ALEXANDER  BALAS  fAA^oiVi  I 
a  person  of  low  origin,  uinrped  the  ihr 
the  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria,  in  the  ya 
B.  Cy  pretending  thai  ha  waa  the  son  of  An 
Epiphanet.  Hia  cl^m  was  aet  up  by  Hena 
who  had  been  the  Ueaiurer  of  the  late  king 
choa  Epiphanea,  but  had  been  banished  lo  ] 
by  the  reigning  king,  Demetrius  Soter; 
waa  supported  by  Ptolemy  Philomator,  1 
Egypt,  Ariarthes  Philopolor,  king  of  Capf 
and  Attalut  Phihidelphua,  king  of  Pei 
Heradeidei  also,  having  taken  Alexander  lo 
lucceeded  in  obtaining  a  decree  of  the  se 
hia  favour.  Famished  with  forces  by  their 
Alexander  entered  Syria  in  152,  a.  c,  la 
aeation  of  Piolemais,  and  (ought  a  hatti 
Demetriua  Soter,  in  which,  however,  he  i 
feated.     In  the  year  150  B.  c   Alexaudei 

army  of  Demelrini  was  completely  routed, 
himtelf  perished  in  ibe  Sicht.  No  soon 
Alexander  thai  obtained  Uie  kingdiHn  ti 
gave  up  the  adminiatration  of  e&dn  to  hii 
ter  Amraoniui,  and  himielf  to  a  life  of  p 
Anraoniua  put  to  death  all  the  mamben  of  i 
royal  &mily  who  were  in  hia  power ;  hot  li 
of  Demetrius  were  safe  in  Crete.  The  e 
them,  who  waa  named  Demetrias,  took  the 
Cilicia  against  the  usurper.  Alexander 
for  help  to  hia  &ther^iD-law,  Ptolemy  Phil 
who  marched  into  Syria,  and  then  dcclan 
self  in  favour  of  Demetriua.  Alexander  c 
turned  (rcan  Cilicia,  whither  he  had  gone  ' 
Demetriua,  and  engaged  in  battie  with  Plol 
the  river  Oenopaiaa.  In  thia  ialtie, 
Ptolemy  fell,  Alexander  wai  completely  di 
and  he  area  afterwards  murdend  by  an  i 
emir  with  wbom  he  had  taken  refuge,  (b.  i 
The  meaning  of  hia  ivmame  (Baiat)  is  di 
It  ia  moat  probaUy  a  title  aignifying  "  li 


tended  Eather.       On   olhen 
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Hbaab.  X.  11 ;  JowpL  AnL  xiiL  2.  §  4 ;  Etueb. 
Onmem;  CtinUm,  Padi,  m.  p.  324.)  [P.  S.] 
ALEXANDER,  of  Bxroba  ;  he  and  Thyrab 
B^KBted  Demetriaa,  the  son  of  Philip  III.  of 
Macedonia,  at  Hoadeia,  in  B.  a  179.  (Liv.  xl.  24 ; 
coop.  DiMKntms,  son  of  Philip.)         [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  CAA^^cvSpos),  at  first  bishop 
b  Cappadocia,  flourished  a.  d.  212.  On  the 
death  of  SeTeniA,  a.  d.  211,  he  risited  Jemsalein, 
od  was  made  coadjutor  of  the  aged  Narcissus, 
baksp  of  that  d^,  idioni  he  afinwards  succeeded. 
He  feonded  an  ecdesiastiGal  library  at  Jemsalem, 
•f  which  Eusebiaa  made  great  use  in  writing  his 
Historr.  After  sojSering  imder  Sevems  and  Cara- 
talh,  lie  was  at  last  thrown  into  prison  at  Caesarea, 
md,  after  witxKtsing  a  good  confessicn,  died  A.  D. 
VA,  Easefaius  has  presenred  fragments  of  k  letter 
■rinen  by  him  to  the  Antinoittt ;  of  another  to 
tb  AotiocbeiM  {HiaL  EocL  vi  11);  of  a  third 
to  Ongen  (vi.  14);  and  of  another,  written  in  con- 
jextiao  with  Theoctistns  of  Caesarea,  to  Deme- 
tr»t<^  Alexandria.     (tL  19.)  [A.  J.  C] 

ALEXANDER,  CARBONARIUS  C^ih 
BApts  6  'Av^jpfiurtdi),  flourished  in  ^e  third 
omtny.  To  aToad  the  dangers  of  a  hand- 
M^  person,  he  diiyiisrd  himwif  and  lired  as 
ft  casl-heaTer  at  Comae,  in  Asia  Bfinor.  The  see 
«f  thk  city  being  vacant,  the  people  asked  St. 
Gregary  Thamnatorgns  to  come  and  ordain  them  a 
kai»pb  He  rejected  many  who  were  ofiered  for 
aanoation,  and  when  he  bade  the  people  prefer 
VBtae  to  Buik,  one  in  mockery  cried  out,  **  WeD, 
thes!  make  Alexander,  the  cocJ-heaTer,  bishop!** 
ScOn^ory  had  him  summoned,  discovered  his 
ibgsae,  and  having  amyed  him  in  sacerdotal 
vMBoits,  pf«aented  him  to  the  people,  who,  vrith 
Krpott  and  joy,  accepted  the  i^pointment.  He 
iittmed.  them  in  homely  but  dignified  phrase, 
>^  lakd  the  dinrch  till  the  Decian  persecution, 
vWa  he  waa  bomt,  a.  d.  251.  (S.  Oreg.  Nyssen. 
TdL  &  Qny.  7%wmaimrg.  §§  19,  20,  fl^.  Galland. 
AUmO.  Pair.  ToL  iii  pp.  457— 460.)  [A.  J.  C] 
ALEXANDER  (*AX^$ai«pof),  third  son  of 
Cassakdsb,  king  of  Macedonia,  by  Thessalonica, 
stts  sf  Alexander  the  Great.  In  his  quarrel 
viih  his  eider  brother  Antipater  for  the  govem- 
Kot  [Aictipatbb],  he  called  in  the  aid  of 
^TTihas  of  Epims  and  Demetrius  Polioroetes. 
T«  the  tsrmer  he  was  compelled  to  surrender,  as 
the  foet  €i  hia  alliance,  the  land  on  the  se&K^ast 
of  HacadoBia,  tc^^etber  with  the  provinces  of  Am- 
fcrii,  Acariiania,  and  Amphilochia.  (Plut. 
iyri  p.  386,  b.)  t)emetrius,  aceordinff  to  Plu* 
^mk  {Pyrri,  386,  d^  Dtmetr,  906,  a.),  arrived 
^er  Pjirhm  had  retired,  and  when  matters, 
ifas^lb  his  mediatiDn,  had  been  arranged  between 
ihe  teathcnw     Donetrins,  therefore,  was  now  an 

vnitor,  and  Alexander,  while  he  le- 

him  with  all  outward  civility,  is  said  by 

ta  have  hud  a  phm  for  murdering  him  at 

wtnch  was  baffled,  however,  by  the 

•f  Demetrius.  (Dtmetr.  906,  a.  b.) 
dby  DeiDetritts  took  his  departure,  and 
attmdfd  him  as  £sr  as  Theswdy.     Here, 

he  went  to  dine  with  Demetrius,  and 
^Ai||  aa  gvuds  with  him  by  a  &ncied  refine- 
t«f  ye&y)  was  assassinated,  together  vrith  his 

attended  him,  one  of  whom  is  said  to 
that  Demetrius  was  only  one  day 

with  them.       (Plut  Demetr.  p.  906, 
«dLs  Jirt.  xvi.  1 ;  Diod.  xxL  Exc.  7.)     [E.  E.] 
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ALEXANDER  (*AX^^ai'8pos),  emperor  of  Con- 
STANTiNOPLB,  was  the  third  son  of  the  emperor 
Basilius  and  Eudocia.  He  was  bom  about  a.  d. 
870,  and,  after  his  father^s  death,  he  and  his  bro* 
ther  Leo,  the  philosopher,  bore  the  title  of  imperator 
in  common.  Leo  died  on  the  11th  of  May,  911, 
and  Alexander  received  the  imperial  crown,  toge- 
ther vrith  the  guardianship  of  his  brother^s  son, 
Constantinus  Porphyrogenitus,  wh(Hn  he  would 
have  mutilated  so  as  to  render  him  unfit  to  govern, 
had  he  not  been  prevented.  The  reign  of  Alex- 
ander, which  lasted  only  for  one  year  and  some 
days,  was  one  uninterrupted  series  of  acts  of 
cruelty,  debauchery,  and  licentiousness;  for  the 
restraints  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  put  on 
himself  during  the  lifetime  of  his  brother,  were 
thrown  off  iounediately  after  his  accession,  and 
the  worthiest  persons  were  removed  firom  the  court 
while  the  ministers  to  his  lusts  and  passions  were 
raised  to  the  highest  honours.  He  involved  his 
empire  in  a  vrar  with  Simeon,  king  of  the  Bulga- 
rians, but  he  did  not  live  to  see  its  outbreak.  He 
died  on  the  7th  of  June,  912,  in  consequence  of  a 
debauch,  after  which  he  took  violent  exercise  on 
horseback.  (Constant,  m  BatiL  26 ;  Scylitz.  pp. 
569,  608 ;  Zonaras,  xvi.  15,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ALEXANDER  (ST.),  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople.    [Ar]U&] 

ALEXANDER  CORNE'LIUS  (*AA^|««poj 
Kopn^Xiof),  Bumamed  Polyuibtor  (IIoAi/tirrMp), 
a  Greek  writer  and  contemporary  of  Sulla.  Accord- 
ing to  Suidas  he  was  a  native  of  Ephesus  and  a 
pupil  of  Crates,  and  during  the  war  of  Sulla  in 
Greece  was  made  prisoner  and  sold  as  a  slave  to 
Cornelius  Lentulus,  who  took  him  to  Rome  and 
made  him  the  paedagogus  of  his  children.  After- 
wards Lentulus  restored  him  to  fineedom.  From 
Suidas  it  would  seem  as  if  he  had  received  the 
gentile  name  Cornelius  from  Loitulus,  while  Ser- 
vius  (ad  Am,  x.  388)  says,  that  he  received  the 
Roman  franchise  from  L.  Cornelius  Sulla.  He 
died  at  Laurentnm  in  a  fire  which  consumed  his 
house,  and  as  soon  as  his  wife  heard  of  the  cala- 
mity, she  hung  herseE  The  statement  of  Suidas 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Ephesus  is  contradicted  by 
Stephanus  Byzantius  («.  v.  Koruiffoy),  who  says 
tiiat  he  vras  a  native  of  Cotiaeum  in  Leuer  Phrygia, 
and  a  son  of  Asdepiades,  and  who  is  borne  out  by 
the  Etymologicum  Magnum  (a,  tw.  Moiita  and 
vcfM^^ijoifs),  where  Alexander  is  called  KoruM^f. 
The  surname  of  Polyhistor  was  given  to  him  on 
account  of  his  prodigious  learning.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  innumerable  works,  but  the  greatest 
and  most  important  among  them  was  one  consisting 
of  42  books,  which  Stephanus  Byzantius  calls 
nai<To8air^s*TA9}s  A^toi.  This  work  appears  to 
have  contained  historical  and  geographical  accounts 
of  neariy  all  countries  of  the  ancient  world.  Each 
of  the  forty  books  treated  of  a  separate  country, 
and  bore  a  corresponding  title,  such  as  Phrygiaca, 
Carica,  Lyciaca,  &c.  But  such  titles  are  not  al- 
ways sure  indications  of  a  book  forming  only  a 
part  of  the  great  work ;  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
manifest  that  particular  countries  were  treated  of 
in  separate  works.  Thus  we  find  mention  of  the 
first  book  of  a  separate  work  on  Crete  (SchoL  ad 
ApoUon,  Rhod,  iv.  1492),  and  of  another  on  the 
*•  Tractus  lUyricus.''  ( VaL  Max.  viiL  1 3,  ext.  7.) 
These  geographico-historical  works  are  referred  to 
in  innumerable  passages  of  Stephanus  Byzantius 
and  Pliny.     A  separate  work  on  the  Phrygian 
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iDiiciast  ii  ni«itiDn«9  b;  Plutvch  (De  Mia.  S), 
Qd  there  ii  ewrj  pmhabilily  Ihnl  Aleiander  Polj- 
ialoi  ia  alao  tbe  author  of  the  work  AiaSaxof 
lAiwitfwv,  which  Kcmi  tu  be  the  groundwoik  of 
liogeDci  Loertiiu.  [Alexandrk  Lvcunub.J  A 
oik  on  the  ajmbola  of  the  Hytbai^THiiu  ii  men- 
oned  bj  Oemeni  AleiBiidrmiu(^nni.i.  )).131} 
id  CjriUiu  {adv.  Julian.  IL  p.  133).  He  alw 
TDta  ■  hiiUi^j  of  Jodnes,  of  which  a  conndcrable 
^ment  i>  preKired  in  Eutebiua.  {Pmp.  Eeang. 
L  17 )  comp.  Clem.  Aleiuid.  Stntn.  i.  p  113 ; 
Wfh.]ijt.  t-c'luutaia,)  A  hlitor;  of  Rome  in  fite 
hW  ia  inea^oaed  b;  Suidwi,  and  >  few  fngmenU 
r  il  are  prcKired  in  Serviua.  (Ad  Auk  viiL  330, 
,  3SS.)  A  complete  liat  of  alllhe  known  lillea 
f  the  worita  of  Alex»nder  Poljhiator  ia  given  in 
owiu*.  De  HaL  Grate  p.  187,  Ac,  ed.  Wealei- 
<nn.  [L.S.J 

ALEXANDER  I.  II.,  kinga  of  Egypt    [Pro- 

■HAIDO.] 

ALEXANDER  CAXJ(<>rtf»>)  I.,  king  of  Ep^ 
us,  wu  the  ion  o(  Neoplfllemna  and  brolber  of 
lympiu,  the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Gnatt. 
le  cune  at  an  early  ngc  to  the  court  of  Philip  of 
[ocedonio,  and  after  the  Grecian  &ihion  became 
le  object  of  hit  attiichment.  Philip  in  requital 
ade  him  king  of  Epirua,  after  dethroning  hia  cou- 
D  Aeacidea.  Wheu  Oljmpiiia  waa  rrpudiated 
f  her  huaband,  ahe  went  to  her  brother,  and  en- 
ATonred  to  induce  him  to  make  war  on  Philip, 
hilip,  howerer,  declined  the  contest,  and  formed 

•ccond  alliance  with  him  bj  giving  him  hii 
tughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage.  (a.c.  336.)  At 
Ifl  wedding  Philip  wai  aasauii^ated  by  Pauaaniaa. 

I  B.  c  332,  Aleiaiider,  at  the  requeit  of  the 

[ainst  the  Luoiniaiia  and  BruttiL  After  a  yiclory 
rer  the  Samnitea  and  Locaniani  near  Paeitum 
>  made  a  treaty  with  the  Romsna.  Succen  itill 
Uowed  hia  arms,  lie  took  lleraclea  and  Canien- 
a  from  the  Lucaniana,  and  Terina  and  Sipontiun 
on  the  BnittiL  But  in  LC  326,  through  the 
eachery  of  aome  Lucanian  eiilea,  he  waa  corn- 
tiled  to  engage  under  anfavoumble  circuinaiancet 
ST  Pandotia,  on  the  bank*  of  the  Acheimi,  and 

II  by  the  hand  of  one  of  Ibe  eiilei,  a*  be  waa 
D»ing  the  river  ^  Chui  accomptiabing  the  prophecy 

the  oracle  of  Uodona,  which  had  bidden  him  be- 
are  of  Pandoaia  and  the  Acheron.  He  left  a  aon, 
eoplolemna,  and  a  daughter,  Cadmea. 
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ALEXANDER  II.,  king  of  Epiaua,  waa  thr 
91  of  PyiThns  and  Lanaasa,  the  daughter  of  thf 
Lcilian  tyrant  Agnlhoclea.  He  aucceedcd  hi*  Ei- 
ler  in  B.  c.  372,  and  continued  the  war  which  hii 
ther  had  b  ' 


lapedijn.     He  waa,  ht 


i  from    the    kingdom   of 
ever,  diapoaaeued  of  both 


ALEXANDER. 
Macedon  and   Efurna  by  Demetrioa,  the  t» 
Antigonua;  upon  which  he  look  refogr  acH 

hia  own  aubjectt,  who  eatenaintd  a  grtai  ati 
ment  (6c  him,  he  recovered  Epirua.  It  ap| 
that  he  waa  in  alliance  with  the  Aeloliuu. 
married  hia  aiater  Olympiaa,  by  whom  he  had 
*on^  Pyrrliua  and  PtoleDUeni,  and  •  daiig 
Plithia.  On  the  death  of  Alemnder,  Olyi 
aaaumed  the  regency  on  behalf  of  her  aHii, 
married  Phlhia  to  Demetriua.  There  ale  e: 
lilier  and  copper  coina  of  thia  king.  The  k 
bear  a  youthful  bead  coiered  with  the  akin  i 
elephanl'a  h(«d,  aa  appeara  in  the  one  fipirc 
low.  The  reverse  repreeenUPallaa  holding  a 
in  one  hand  and  a  ijiield  in  the  other,  and  t 
her  atanda  an  eagle  on  a  thunderiwit.  (Joatitk. 
1,  iivi.  2.  3,  iiiiiL  I  ;  Polyb.  iL  4i,  it. 
Plut.  Fyrrk.  9.)  (C.  P.  1 


ALEXANDER  (-AAJfwSpoi),  a  Greek  G 
HiRiAN.  who  ia  mentioned  among  the  inatr 
of  the  emperor  M.  Antoninua.  (CapittJ.  M.  A 
M.  Antonin.  i.  §  10.)  We  atill  poawaa  a 
iTiri^tot  pronounced  upon  him  by  the  rbeto 
Ariiteidea.  (Vol.  i.  Oral.  xii.  p.  U2,&c.)    | 

ALEXANDER,  aon  of  Herod.     [Hiaop 

ALEXANDER  ('A>ifav3,»i).  1.  Bial 
HiBRAPOUS  in  Phrygia.  flouriabed  A.  D.  2£S 
wat  the  author  of  a  book  entitled,  Oa  (b  ww 
alrodrnxd  by  Chrid  Mo  lt>t  world  tI  xairir 
tryni  Xpurii  <Ii  itr  rttaim.  nM.  f ;  dm  e 
(Suid.) 

2.  Biahop  of  Hierapolia,  a.  D.  431.  H< 
•cut  by  John,  biahop  of  Antioch,  to  advocai 
caiue  of  Neatoriua  at  the  Council  of  Epheiua 
hoatility  to  St.  Cyril  waa  aucb,  that  he  c 
charged  him  with  Apollinaraniun,  and  re 
the  communion  of  John,  Theodoret,  and  the 
Eaatem  biahopi,  on  their  reconciliation  witi 
He  appealed  to  the  pope,  but  waa  rejected 
waa  at  laat  haniabed  by  the  emperor  t4>  Faj 
in  Egypt.  Twenty-three  letter*  of  hia  are  eit 
Latin  in  the  SynodioM  cxjarmi  IVagoediam  I 
op.  Nomm  CoUediotrm  Omaliortm  a  Bain; 
670,  &c  Paris  1683.  (A.  J. 

ALEXANDER  ('AA^{a>>S,»f),  ST.,  Ill 
SOLYMITANUS,  a  diacipio,  fint,of  Pant 
then  of  St  Oement,  at  Alexandria,  where  I 
came  acquainted  with  Origen,  (Euieb.  Hi^  B 
14,)  waa  biahop  of  Flaviopolis  (Tillainnu 
tixL  Hi.  ar,,)  in  Cappodocia.  (S.  Hier.  I'l 
i  6'2.)  In  the  penccution  under  Sevona  h 
thrown  into  pri»n,  (eirc.  a.  d.  204,  Euaeb.  v 
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CaracalbV  reign.      (See  [a]  tl 
ander  aent  to  the  Antiochen 
Alexandria.  £uaeb.  //.  £.  r 
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ALEXANDER. 


in,  and  olu  ilBlai,  that  he  took  a  [oil  i 
cal  aSain  of  hit  native  city.     Stn^  aacribo 
m  a  hialonfi  and  poema  of  ■  didactic  kind, 
'     nother  m  geography. 


lich  he  deacribM  tl 

,  tmting  of  each  in  a  lepantl  walk  or  book, 

1,  u  we  learn  from  other  touicei,  bore  the 

of  the  continent  of  which  it  coatained  an 
Dt  What  kind  of  hiitory  it  wu  that  Stnbo 
4  to,  ia  imcert^.  The  ao-caHed  Aoreliua 
I  {de  Orig.  Gent.  Rom.  9)  qnote^  it  is  true, 
nt  book  of  ■  hiatoiy  of  the  Maruc  war  b; 
mder  the  Epheaian ;  bat  thia  authoritj  ia 
than  doubtfoL  Some  wrilen  hare  anppoaed 
Jiii  Alexander  ia  the  author  of  the  hiatoiy  of 
icceaaion  of  Oreek  philoaophera  (aJ  rmv  ^hAd- 
V  AmBoxaf],  which  ia  ao  often  referred  to  bj 
nea  Laertiua  (i.  UG,  ii.  19,  106,  iii.  t,  S, 
!,  Tii.  179,  Tiii.24,  ii.61);  but  this  work 
ged  ptobablj  to  Alexander  Polytiiitor.  Ilia 
aphical  poem,  of  which  aeieral  foigmenta  are 
x\aa%,  ii  freqaently  lefemed  to  by  Stephanna 
Dtina  and  othera.  (Sleph.  Byi.  i.  m.  Mwifiot, 
iA£i^  hafos,  TpinxroJ,  MfAjTO^  6lc.%  comp. 
.th.  ad  Diongi.  Perirg.  338,591.)  Of  his 
lomical  poem  a  fragment  ia  atill  extant,  which 
een  enoneoualy  attributed  by  OaJc  {Addeiid. 
irttn.  p.  i9)  and  Schneider  {ad  Vilrm.  iL 
,  &C.)  to  Alexander  Aetolui.  (See  Naeke, 
ae  Crititat,  p.  7,  Ac.)  It  ia  highly  probable 
Cicero  {ad  AIL  ii.  20,  22)  i>  apeaJung  of 
mder  Lychnua  when  he  aaya,  that  Alexander 
:  a  good  poet,  a  careleaa  writer,  but  yet  pot- 

.«ne  information.  [L.  &] 

EXANDERLYCOPOLITESCAAJtiirfpol 
n>A.[n)i),  wai  to  called  from  Ljcopolia,  in 
t,  whether  aa  bom  there,  or  becaiue  be  vaa 
1  there,  ia  nncertain.  At  Gral  a  pagan,  he 
lext  initmcted  in  Monicheeiim  by  penoaa 
mted  with  Manei  hinueUL     ConTcrted  to  the 

he  wrote  a  confutation  of  the  hemy  (TVno- 
de  Plaalii  Mantdatoriim)  \a  Greek,  which 
irat  pabliafaed  by  Corabefia,  with  a  iMia 
n,   in  the  AMiaritM  iVocuttnum  B&l.  at 

Pa.  ii.  pig.  3,  &c  It  ii  pubUibed  alao  by 
idi,  BibL  Pair.  yoL  i>.  p.  73.  He  waa  biahop 
fcopolii,  (Phot.  Epiiome  da  Manick.  op. 
'iuKim.  BibL  Otidiii.  p.  354,)  and  probably 
liately  preceded  Meletiua.  (Le  Qnieo,  Orion 

vol  iL  p.  597.)  [A.  J.  C] 

.EXANDEH  CAAJfwBpoi).  the  aon  of  Lval- 
ue by  en  Odiyaian  woman,  whom  Polj-aeana 
12)  callg  Uacrii.  On  the  murder  of  hii 
ir  Agathode*  [aee  p.  65,  a]  by  comnuuid  of 
ther  m  B.  c  334,  be  Bed  into  Ana  with  the 
r  of  hia  hntber,  and  tolieited  aid  of  Selencua. 
T  enaued  in  conaeqnence  betweco  Seleucna 
Lyaimachna,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat 
eath  of  the  latter,  who  wai  ilain  in  battle  in 
iSI,  in  the  plain  of  Coroi  in  Phrygia.  Hia 
waa  conveyed  by  hia  ion  Alexasder  to  the 
one«ua,  and  there  buried  between  Cardia  and 
a,  where  hia  tomb  waa  remaining  in  the  time 
uaniai.  (L  10.  g  4,  5;  Appian,  ^.  64.) 
lEXANDER  L  ('AA^jorlfwl),  the  tenth  king 
iCIDOMA,waitheionof  Ainyntall.  When 
bazuB  sent  to  Macodonia,  about  s.  c.  507,  to 
id  earth  and  water,  aa  ■  token  of  lubmiuion 


ALEXANDER, 
to  Daiina,  Amyntu  waa  ilill  reigning.    At  a  bi 
quet  given  to  the  Penian  raivoyi,  the  latter  < 

maoded  the  preaenee  of  the  tadie*  of  (be  oooit,  a 

Amymtaa,  tbrongh  fear  of  hia  gueati,  ordered  tin 

to  attend.     But  when  the  Peraiona  piocenlBi 

othi  indignitiea  to  tbem,  Alexander  cauxd  th 

to  retire,  under  pretence  of  arraying  than  id 

beautifully,  and   introduced   in  their  ttead  u 

Macedonian  youtha,  dreaied  in  femaie  attire,  * 

■lev  the  Peniana.     Aa  the  Peniani  did  act 

Uegahanu  icnt  Bubam  with  lome  ao 

Macedonui ;  but  Alaiaiider  enpcd  the  ii 

ger  by  giving  hii  aiitar  Oygaes  in  maniage  In  i 

PeraiBn  gflneral.    Accoiding  ta  Juatin,  Akaa 

aucceeded  hia  &tber  in  the  kiogdom   aoon  if 

■e  event*.,    (Herod,  t.   17—21,  viiL  13 

tin.  vii,   3—4.)      In    B.    c  492,    Vtai', 

obliged  to  aubmit  to  the  Permin  genaii  H 

denial  (HcRid.  vi.  44) ;  and  in  Xerrea'  innt 


ofGro 


1  (B.  c.  4B0),  J 


He  gained  the  oanfidenEe  aS  J[ 
denial,  and  wai  aeat  by  him  to  Atheoa  after 
battle  of  Salamia,  to  propoie  peace  to  the  Al 
niana,  which  bo  atrongly  recommended,  under ' 
conviction  that  it  wai  impouible  to  oHiteiid  w 
the  Peniana.  He  waa  untncceiBfal  in  hit  a 
aion  i  but  though  he  eontinned  in  the  Pen 
army,  he  wai  alwaya  aeoetly  inclined  to  the  ca 
of  the  Greeks,  and  informed  them  the  night  bri 
liie  battle  of  Platoeae  of  the  intention  of  Mardoii 
to  fight  en  the  following  day.  (viiL  136, 14[ 
143,  ii.  44,  4£.)  He  wai  alive  in  n.  c^  4 
when  Cimon  recovered  Thaaoi.  (Plat.  Cul.  1 
He  waa  aucceeded  by  Perdiocaa  II. 

Alexander  waa  the  firat  member  of  the  m 
&mlly  of  Macedonia,  who  preaenled  himielf  a 
competitor  at  the  Olympic  gamci,  and  waa  ada 
ted  to  them  after  praving  hia  Greek  dean 
(Herod,  v.  22;  Joitin,  viL  2.)  In  bia  re 
Macedonia  received  a  ccnuideaUe  niunliiii  of  i 
ritory.     (Thuc  iL  99.) 


ALEXANDER    II.  fAA^fOrBpoi),    the    i 
taentb  king  of  Macidonu,  the  eldeal  am 

Amjnta*  11.,  aticroeded  hia  fiither  in  s.  c  3 
and  appeora  to  have  reigned  nearly  two  yo 
though  Diodoma  aiaigni  only  one  to  hit  rw 
While  engaged  in  Theanly  in  a  war  VL-ith  Alei 
der  of  Pherae,  a  naurper  roea  up  in  Macodouii 
the  name  of  Ptolemy  Aloritea,  whom  Diodni 
apparently  witboat  good  authority,  calli  a  brt 
of  the  king.  Pelupidai,  being  caUed  in  to  mcd: 
between  ^em,  left  Aleiand«  in  posaeaDoa  of 
kingdom,  but  took  with  him  to  Tbeba  aen 
boelagei;  among  whom,  according  to  aome 
munta,  waa  Philip,  the  yoangeit  bitnlier  of  A! 
ander,  aflerwnrdi  king  of  Macedonia,  and  blhe 
Alexander  the  Great.  But  he  had  acaneh 
Macedonia,  before  Alexander  waa  murdered 
Ptoiemy  Aloritea,  or  according  to  Jmtin  (vii. 
through   tba   intiiguee  of  hia  mother,  Euryd 


ALEXANDER. 
Urn  of  tlie  Cydnai.     Darin 
■i  an  immense  umj  of  £00,000,  or  COU,000 
lilh  30,000  Greek  menenaiies ;  bat  iailoid 
Ling  for  AleisndeT'i  sppimch  in  Ibe  nide 
t  Sochi,  whore  he  hnd  been  Btitioned 
imc,  and  which  wiu  [avounble  to  hia  ni 
id  the  evolulion  of  bi>  caialiy,  he  odvao 
le  HBrraw  plaiD  of  liaut,  where  defeat 

certain.  AJeiBrider  hod  poiwd  thrnugb 
lin  into  Sjria  before  Darioi  Icsched  It ;  but 
1  Bi  he  receiced  intelligence  of  the  noTC- 
«f  Darius  be  retraced  hii  atepi,  and  in  the 
whkh  followed  the  Persian  anny  was  de- 

with  dreadful  alaughter.      Dariua  took  to 

1  acrou  the  Euphnlet  b;  ibe  ford  of  Thap- 
but  hia  mother,  wife,  and  children  M  into 
inda  of  Alexander,  who  treated  them  with 
jnoM  delicacy  and  reipect.  The  battle  of 
wbkb  waA  fought  towarda  the  cloae  of  B. 
Iccided  the  fete  of  the  Peraian  empire ;  b 
nder  judged  it  moit  pmdcnt  not  to  poni 
I,  but  to  aubdne  Phoenicia,  whicb  wai  eipe- 
fonnidable    by   ita  navy,    and   conatantlj 


k  the  coaau  ol  Qie. 


ia.  Mot  of  the  citie*  of  Phc 
led  as  be  anirDached ;  Tyra  alone  nfiiaed  to 
lor.  Thia  cily  waa  not  taken  till  the  mid- 
B.  c  333,  after  an  obatinate  defence  of  letea 
I,  and  waa  fearfhllj  puniabed  by  the  alangh- 
eOOO  Tjriana  and  the  Bale  of  30,000  into 
r.  Next  followed  the  tiege  of  Oaia,  which 
delayed  Alexander  two  montha.  and  ^^i^ 

according  to  JoK^phua,  he  mairb 

intending  to  puniah  the  people 
■t  him,  but  be  waa  diierted  from  hia  purpoae 

appeaiance  of  the  high  prieat,  and  pardoned 
iple.  Thia  atory  ia  not  mentioned  by  Arrian, 
■  nable  e  ' ' 


lander  neit  inarched  into  Egypt,  which 
aufamitted  to  the  conqueror,  for  the  Egyp- 
lad  CTer  haled  the  Peraiani,  who  iniidled 
eligion  and  violaled  their  temples  In  the 
ingofthe  fallowing  year  (n.  c.  331),  Alex- 
Founded  al  the  mnuib  of  the  weaiem  branch 
Nile,  the  city  of  Alexandria,  which  he  in- 
ahould  form  the  centre  of  commcDM  between 
Item  and  wealem  worlda,  and  which  aoon 
ban  realized  the  exprclBliDna  of  iti  founder. 
K  determined  lo  liaii  the  tanple  of  Jupiter 
n.   and    afler  proceeding  from  Alexandria 

irough  the  doterland  Ihusreocbed  Ihc  temple, 
a  xoluled  by  the  priesU  a>  ibe  son  of  Ju- 

,be  apring  of  the  aame  year  (a.  c.  331), 
del  aet  out  to  meet  Dariua,  who  had  col- 
Ulolher  anny.  lie  marched  ihrmgh  Phoe- 
id  Syria  lo  the  Euphintea, which  hecroaeed  al 
1  of  Tbapaacui ;  from  thence  he  proceeded 
1  McAopotaniia,  crouod  the  Tigria,  and  at 
met  with  the  immense  hoat*  of  Dariua,  mid 

ptaina  of  Oaugameb.  The  bailie  waa  fought 
nonih  of  October,  B.  c  331,  and  ended  in 
iplete  defeat  of  the  Peraians  who  auflered 
e  ilaughter.  Alexander  pursued  the  fugi- 
ArbcLi  (Erbil),  wbich  place  baa  given  ita 
>  the  baltle,  and  which  waa  distant  about 
lea  from  the  ipot  where  il  was  fought.  Da- 
lo  hud  left  the  field  of  battle  early  in  the 
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day,  fled  to  Ecbatana  (Hamadan),  in  Hcda 
Alexander  waa  now  the  cnnquenir  of  Aaia;  la 
he  began  to  aainme  all  Ibe  pomp  and  aplcndtni  o 
an  Asiatic  deipot.     Hia  adoption  of  Penian  halsl 

affecliona  of  hia  new  subjccla ;  but  thw  mi 
ward  iigna  of  eaalem  royalty  were  alio  aena 
panicd  by  many  acta  worthy  only  of  an  eu» 
tyrant;  he  excTcised  no  CDntmul  over  his  ps 
aiona,  and  frequently  gave  way  to  the  laaat  n^ 
and  ungoremable  eicesaev. 

From  Arttfla,  Alexander  niarcbed  lo  Babjloi 
Su«a,  and  Penepolia,  which  all  lurrcndered  "iii 
out  slriking  a  blow.  He  u  said  lo  have  sel  biti 
the  palace  of  Penepolis,  and,  according  to  Ha 
account!,  in  the  revelry  of  a  banquet,  at  Ihe  ou 
gation  of  Thoii,  an  Athenian  conneian. 

At  the  beginning  of  b.  c  330,  Alenu) 
marched  from  Peraepolii  into  Media,  wb«e  Deri 
had  Gollectod  a  new  force.  On  hia  appov 
Darioi  fled  through  Rhagne  and  the  paws  ul  t 
Elbun  tDountaine,  oiled  by  the  ancienli  the  Ci 
plan  Oatea,  into  the  Bactiian  proTincei.  A^ 
atopping  a  ihort  time  at  Ecbatano,  Alennds  pi 
aaed  him  through  the  deaerta  of  Parthia,  and  b 
neariy  reached  him,  when  the  unfortunate  king  ■ 
murdetod  by  Beaaua,  aatrup  of  Dactria,  and  lili  i 
aodates.  Alexander  tent  hia  body  to  Pencpolii. 
be  buried  in  ibe  tomba  of  the  Peraian  kiogi.  Bm 
eacBped  to  Bacttia,  and  awumed  the  utle  of  kJ 
of  Penia,  Alexander  advanced  into  Hyrcaain, 
Older  to  gain  orer  the  remnant  of  the  Greek) 
Darioa'a  army,  who  were  aaaembled  then.  M 
•ome  negotiation  be  auccseded ;  they  were  all  p 
doned,  and  a  great  many  of  Ihem  taken  into 
pay.  After  apending  fifteen  daya  at  7.|u<mnii 
the  capital  of  Parthia,  he  marched  lo  the  bnnii 
of  Areia,  which  be  entrusted  lo  SadbaraaDet. : 
former  latnp  of  the  country,  aud  set  out  en 
march  towards  Bactria  to  attack  Besma,  bal  I 
not  proceeded  &ir,  when  he  waa  retidled  by  the 
Tolt  of  Salibaiianea.  By  incredible  eieiliivi 
returned  to  Artacoano,  the  capital  of  the  prvric 
in  two  daya'  march  :  the  Bltap  took  to  flight,  i 


linted. 


t,Alexa 


to  have  lb 

ught  it 

mo 

e  prudent 

o  aubdue 

m    parli 

o< 

try  of  the 

Drang-e 

During  Ibe  army'i  atay  at  PiopblhaaiB.  the  a 
tal  of  the  Drangae,  an  event  occunwl,  wh 
ahewB  the  altered  character  of  Alexander,  and 

deipot.  Philolai,  the  aon  of  hia  faithful  gmr 
PormenioTi,  and  who  hod  been  himself  a  perse 
friend  of  Alexander,  waa  accused  of  a  plot  a^ 
ibe  king-a  life.  He  waa  accused  by  AJexan. 
before  the  army,  condemned,  and  put  to  da 
Parmenion,  who  was  at  the  head  of  an  aimy 
Ecbstana,  waa  also  put  to  death  by  coinaiaad 
Alexander,  who  feoivd  leal  be  ahould  attempt 
revenge  hia  son.  Several  other  trials  fiu-  Inai 
followed,  and  man;  Maodoniana  were  execnled 
Alexander  now  advanced  through  the  coim 
"f  the  Ariaapi  to  the  Anehoti,  ■ 


he   Indo^whom 

nd  the  oorapleli 

he  winter  of  ih 

ginning  of  the 

Allowing    jmr   (a.  c   3-29). 

him,  and  Ihoa  he  i 


at  Or 
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when  he  loM  hi>  great  bionrile  IlepbaeMioa ;  and 
bii  grief  for  hit  1o«  knew  no  baundi.  Prom  Ecba- 
lana  he  marched  ui  Babylen,  Hubduing  in  bia  vftj 
the  CouaeU  ■  mountain  tribe ;  and  beroie  he  i  ' 
ed  fiabjlnn,  be  wu  met  by  amboHadon 
idmoat  ever;  port  of  the  known  world,  who  bad 
come  to  do  homage  to  the  new  eonquemr  of  / 

Aleiander  readied  Babylon  in  tbe  upringc 
324,  about  a  year  befbie  his  death,  nolwithi 
ing  the  waminge  of  the  ChaJdeone,  who  predicted 
evil  10  bim  if  be  enteird  tbe  city  at  that  time.  He 
intended  to  make  Babjlotithe  capital  of  hie  empire, 
a*  tbe  be*t  point  of  eommniiication  between  ' 
eaatera  and  wettem  dominion!.  Hii  ichemei  i 
□umeroue  and  gigantic  Hii  fint  object  vai 
eonquett  of  Arabia,  which  waa  to  be  foUowe<  ^ 
me  laid,  by  tbe  eabjugation  of  Italy,  Carthage, 
and  the  weiL  But  fau  viewi  veK  not  coniined 
merely  to  eonqueft.  He  teat  Hendeidet  to  build 
a  fleet  on  tbe  Caiptan,  and  to  eiploie  that  K*. 
which  waa  aaid  to  be  connected  with  the  northern 
ocean.  He  al»  intended  to  improve  th«  diatribn- 
lion  of  waten  in  the  Babylonian  plain,  and  for 
that  purpOH  sailed  down  the  Enphiatei  to  inapect 
tbe  canal  called  PalUeopai.  On  hi>  retnm  to 
Babylon,  he  found  the  prepantiona  fer  tbe  Arabian 
expedition  nearly  complete  ;  but  ahnoat  immedi- 
ately afterwardi  be  was  atttcked  by  a  fever,  pn>- 
babfjr  brought  on  by  bit  tecent  eiertiont  in  the 
manhy  dittricla  around  Babylon,  and  aggra- 
Tated  by  tbe  quantity  of  wine  be  bad  drunk: 
at  a  tonquet  given  to  hia  principal  afficen.  He 
died  after  an  ildeta  of  eleren  daya,  in  tbe  month 
of  May  or  June,  a  c.  323.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two,  ailer  a  reign  of  twelra  yean  and  eigbt 
nonui).  He  appmnted  no  one  at  hii  *ucce«Mr, 
but  jutt  bcfon  hii  death  he  gave  bii  ring  to  Fer- 
dicca*.  Roiana  waa  with  child  at  the  time  of  hii 
death,  and  af^rwaidi  bore  a  nn,  who  i*  known  by 
the  name  of  Alexander  Aegna. 

The  history  of  Alexander  fbrmi  an  important 
moch  in  the  biitoiy  of  mankind.  Unlike  other 
Aliatic  conquenn,  hia  progreia  wai  marked  by 
•omcthing  more  than  dcvutation  and  min  ;  at 
every  itep  of  hii  count  the  Greek  language  and 
civiliiation  took  loot  and  flouriibed ;  and  after  hii 
death  Greek  kugdoma  were  formed  in  all  paiti  of 
AuB,  which  continued  to  exiit  for  centaiica  By 
hii  conqueata  the  knowledge  of  mankind  wai  in- 
creoied  ;  the  ideiKei  of  geography,  nalnral  hiitory 
and  othen,  received  vatt  addiOona ;  and  it  waa 
thniugh  him  that  a  road  waa  opened  to  India,  and 
that  Euntpoma  became  acquainted  irith  the  pro- 
duct* of  the  remote  East. 

No  contemporary  aothor.  of  the  tampugna  of 
Alexander  aurrivei.  Our  but  account  comet  from 
Acrian,  who  lived  in  the  ieooad  century  of  the 
Chriitian  sera,  but  who  drew  up  hii  history  from 
the  Bcconnts  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Laffu,  and 
Aristobulua  of  Caaundria.  The  history  of  Quintus 
Cartiua,    rlutan:h*i  life   of   Aleiandrr,   and   tbe 
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e|ntome*  of  Juitin  and  Diodoma  Sicnhu,  were  >1 
compiled  fnim  nrlier  writera.  The  beN  mode 
writen  on  the  nibject  an :  St.  Cnni,  EmM 
cnlijm  lia  aiKtaiM  Ifitloriemd'  JhiBamJrele€fra' 
Dicjaen,  GacAicitt  Altmmtat  da  Oronai ;  W 
lianw,  Life  r/  AlaaaJtr;  Tbiilwall,  HaUwj 
Ora™,  volt,  vi  and  vii. 

ALEXANDER  IV.  fAAjfort^i),  king 
MiciDoNu,  the  son  of  Alexander  the  Oieat  a 
Roxana,  ifbi  bora  ihortly  after  the  death  oT  I 
bthei,  in  B.  c  3-23.  He  waa  acknowledged  as  I 
partner  of  Pbllip  Arrhidaeui  in  tbe  em[ure,  and  * 
under  the  guanlianibip  of  Ferdiccaa,  the  regr 
till  the  death  of  the  latter  in  b.  c  331.  He  i 
then  for  a  abort  time  placed  under  the  gnaidianti 
of  Ptthon  and  the  general  Arriiidaeni,  and  nb 
qoently  under  that  of  Anlipater,  who  convey 
him  with  hit  mother  Roiaua,  and  the  king  Plu 
Arrbidaeut  and  bit  wife  to  Macedonia  in  3: 
(Diod.  iviil  36,  39.)  On  the  death  of  Antipa 
in  319,  the  government  fell  into  tbe  handa 
Polyiperchon  ;  but  Eurydice,  the  wife  or  Phi 
Arrhidaeua,  began  to  form  a  powerful  partj 
Macedonia  in  opposition  to  Polyiperchon  ;  i 
Roxana,  dreading  her  inflnenos  fled  with  hier  i 
Alexander  into  Epeims,  where  OI}'mpiaa  had  lii 
for  a  long  time-  At  the  instigation  of  Oljmfti 
Aeacidet,  king  of  Epcirus,  made  cormaan  cai 
with  PoljtpeichoD,  and  restored  the  7anng  AI 
andertoMacedaniain317.  [Aucidbs.]  Eu 
dice  and  her  husband  were  put  to  dettth,  and  ' 
aupr«me  power  fell  into  the  handa  of  OlTittpi 
(lii.  II  {  Juitin,  liv.  B.)  But  in  the  fbllor 
year  Casiandei  obtained  poueiiion  ofMacedoi 
put  Olympiaa  to  death,  and  impriioued  Aiexani 
and  hia  mother.  They  romained  in  priaoit  till 
general  peace  made  in  31 1,  when  Alexander'a  t 
to  tbe  crown  waa  recomizcd.  Manj  of  hia  p 
tiians  demanded  that  be  ahould  be  iaunediat 
released  from  prison  and  placed  upon  the  thra 
Cattander  therefore  resolved  to  get  rid  of  so  d 
gerout  a  riral,  and  catued  bim  and  his  mod 
Roxana  to  be  muniered  secretly  in  prisan.  (i 
311.  Diod.xii.fil,  fi2,  61,  105;  Jiutiii,  zt. 
Pant.  ix.  7.  }  2.) 

ALEXANDER  l^kxtl<otp,t),  a  Mbdalo 
LFTAN.  He  waa  originally  a  Macedonian,  bat  I 
received  the  fisnchite  and  waa  settled  at  Mejn 
poUs  BboalB.c.  190.  He  pretended  to  be  ■  < 
scendant  of  Alexander  the  Oreat,  and  accordini 
called  hia  two  sons  Philip  and  Alex:andei.  I 
daughter  Apama  was  manied  to  AtDjiiarHi 
king  of  the  Athamanians.  Her  eldest  html: 
Philip,  Ibllowed  her  to  her  court,  and  being  a 

in  character,  be  allowed  faimaelf  to  be  temp 

Ith  the  prospect  of  guning  poasesaioa  of  ' 
throne  of  Macedonia.  (Liv.  ixxv.  47;  App>aa,fi 
13;  camp.  Ph[LIP,  Bonof  Alixandbr.)      [L.: 

ALEXANDERCA^Wl»<XhrDtbcrofafo 
On  the  accession  of  Anliachiu  III.,  «ifin»a 
called  the  Great,  in  a.  c  224,  he  entnutod  tiS 
with  the  government  of  the  satrapy  of  Poi 
and  Molo  received  MediL  Antiochos  waa  tl 
only  fifteen  •jn&n  of  agn,  and  this  cucmnataii 
together  with  the  bet  that  Hemeiaa,  a  baas  fl 
and  crafty  intriguer,  whom  every  one  had 
waa  all-poweiful  at  hia  court,  induced  the  t 
brothers  to  form  the  plan  of  cauaing  the  npi 

itiupica  of  the  kingdom  *- '■ 

tret  with  of  Ilnrmeias  ti 
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!•  called  S 


I,  howerar,  mii;  ba  B 

«dtr  in  the  courU  of  juitice,  b;  which  he  u- 
lA  con^idorable  properl)-,  but  be  died  at  an  age 
n  hit  BOD  yet  wonted  tbe  care  of  a  father. 

plnee,  bmrercr,  vaa  supplied  by  his  friendi, 
cially  by  ApoUonios  of  Tyana,  who  ii  uid  to 
,  been  ia  love  with  Selcucii  on  anoiint  of  her 
urdinary  beauty,  in  which  obe  wai  equalled 
ler  ion.  Hia  edacstion  web  enlnialed  at  fint 
baTorinoa,  and  aflerwardi  to  DiDnytini.  lie 
t  tbe  property  which  hii  father  had  left  him 
I  pleaiurei,  but,  nys  Philostratua,  not  con- 
itible  pleatuiea.     When  he  had  allained  the 

of  manhood,  Ihe  town  of  Seleucia,  for  some 

to  the  emperor  Anloninnb  Piua,  who  is  said  lo 
I  ridiculed  tbe  yonng  man  fbr  the  extmiaganl 

be  bestowed  on  bii  outward  appearance.  He 
it  the  gnaler  pan  of  hi>  life  away  from  his 
re  place,  al  Antiochia,  Rome,  Tarsus,  and  In- 
•i  through  all  Egypt,  a*  br  as  the  coontiy  of 
rtSfiKK.  (Ethiofnans.)  It  seems  to  bare  been 
Dg  his  stay  at  AJitiochia  that  be  was  ^pointed 
Ek  tocrelary  to  the  emperot  M.  Anloninai, 
I  was  carrying  on  a  war  in  Paononia,  about 
I.  174.  On  his  joDmey  to  the  emperor  he 
e  a  diort  stay  at  Atheni.  where  he  met  the 
btaled  rheloriciiin  Hendcg  Atticus.  He  bad 
etorical  contest  with  him  in  which  he  not  only 
juercd  his  famous  adTersary,  but  gained  his 
gm  and  admiration  to  such  a  degree,  that 
odes  honoured  him  with  a  munificent  present. 

Corinthian,  boweTcr,  of  the  name  of  Sceptes, 
n  asked  what  be  thought  of  Aleiander,  ec- 
sed  his  disappointment  by  saying  that  he  had 
d  "  the  clay  (nij^oi),  hut  not  Plato."  This 
ng  gave  rite  to  the  surname  of  Peloptaton. 

place  and  lime  of  hi>  death  are  not  known. 

d  about  these  points.  Alexander  was  one  of 
greatest  rhetoricians  of  his  age,  and  be  is 
daily  praised  for  the  sublimity  of  bis  style  and 
boldnesa  of  bis  thoughts  ;  but  he  ia  not  known 
BTe  written  anything.  An  account  of  his  life 
Ten  by  Philostntu*  (ViL  Soph.  ii.  5).  who  has 
preserved  seteral  of  his  sayings,  and  some  of 
lubjecla  on  which  he  made  speeches.  {Corap. 
las,  r.  V.  *AA^^B»0pos  Arycbos  in  fin. ;  Kudoc. 
2.)  [L  S.] 

LEXANDER('AAJC<»<|Wi),sonafPBR»iis, 
'  of  Macedonia,  waa  a  child  at  the  conquest  of 
Biher  bv  the  Romans,  and  after  the  triumph 
emilioa'Paullus  in  B.  c  lt>7,  was  kept  in  cu>- 
Bl  Alba,  together  with  his  father.  He  be- 
>  skilful  in  tbe  toieutic  art,  learned  the  Latin 

Xand  be<ame  a  public  notary.  (LiT.  iIt. 
.  Arm.  PaaL  37.) 
LEXANDEB  CAAi£"IpoO-  ^™it  of  Ph* 
The  accounts  of  his  usurpation  nry  lome- 
t  in  minor  points  ;  Diodorus  (it.  6 1 )  tells  ns 
,  on  the  assassination  of  Ja«>n,  B.  c  370,  Po- 
mi  his  brother  ruled  fat  a  year,  and  was  then 
ined  by  Aleiander,  another  brother.  Ateord- 
to  Xenophon  (HelL  yi.  4.  g  34),  Polydoru. 
murdered  by  his  brother  Polypbron,  and  Poly, 
n,  in  his  lam,  B.  c.  31)9,*  by  Alciauder— hit 
nc,  Bccotdiug  to  Plutarch,  who  relates  also  thai 
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Alexander  worshipped  as  a  god  the  ipear  wit 
which  he  slew  his  uncle.  (Pint.  Pdop.  p.  39S,Af: 
Wess.  ad  Died,  L  c.)  Alexander  governed  Ijm 
nically,  and  according  to  Diodorus  (L  t),  diflemili 
from  the  former  mien,  but  Polypbron,  at  loi: 
seems  to  have  sel  him  the  example.  (Xeo.  L  c 
The  Thessalian  itales,  however,  which  had  si 
knowledged  the  authority  of  Jason  the  Tsgg 
(Xem/fefl,  vi.  1.  8  4,6.&e.-,  Diod.  it.  60),  .m 
not  so  willing  to  submit  to  the  oppresaioi  of  Alri 
andei  the  lyrant,  and  they  applied  therefore  (w 
esppciaUy  the  old  &mily  of  the  Aleuadse  of  Ia 
rissa,  who  had  most  reason  to  faar  him)  to  Alei 
ander,  king  of  Macedon,  son  of  Amynlai  II 
The  lyrant,  with  his  characterislic  energy,  pn 
pared  lo  meet  bis  enemy  in  Macedonia,  bu  tL 
king  antici^led  him,  and,  reaching  Larissa, « 
admitted  into  the  city,  obliged  the  ThoaaliaD  Aki 
ander  10  flee  lo  Pherae,  and  left  a  garrison  ia  Ii 
risaa,  as  well  as  in  Cranon,  which  had  also  cobi 
overtohmi.  (Diod.iv.  Gl.)  But  the  Macedonii 
having  retired,  his  friends  in  Thessalj,  dreidb 
the  vengeance  of  Aleiander,  sent  Ibr  aid  to  Thebe 
the  policy  of  which  state,  of  course,  was  to  chrck 
neighboBr  who  might  otheTwise  become  so  fannt 
able,  and  Pelopidas  was  acrordingly  de^ntched  ' 
succour  them.     On  the  arriial  of  the  latter  at  L 

dislodged  the  Macedonian  garrison,  Aleumdatr 
sented  himself  and  olfeied  lubmission  ;  but  sa 
after  escaped  by  fiigbt,  alarmed  by  the  indignatii 
which  Pelopidas  expressed  at  the  tales  he  hfard 
bis  cruelly  and  tcrannical  profligacy.  (Diod.  L  r 
PlBt.  Pd«p.  p.  291,  d.)  These  evenU  appear 
be  referable  to  the  eariy  part  of  the  year  368.  1 
the  BunuDer  of  that  ytsr  Pelopidas  was  again  in 
into  Thesialy,  in  consequence  of  fresh  conplaii 
against  Aleiander.  Accompanied  by  Innenias,  1 
went  merely  as  a  negotiator,  and  without  any  n 
lilary  force,  and  venturing  ineautioosly  within  il 
power  of  the  tyrant,  was  seized  by  bin  u 
thrown  into  prison.  (Diod.  iv.  71 ;  Pint  PfL 
292,  d;  Polyb.  viii.  1.)  The  language  of  D 
moslbenes  (c  Ariiloir.  p.  b'60)  wdl  baid 
support  Mitford's  inference,  that  Pelopidas  v 
token  iBisoner  in  bottle.  (See  Mitfbrd,  Or.  Hi 
ch.  27.  sec.  5.)  Tbe  Thebani  sent  a  large  am 
into  Thcasaly  to  rescue  Pelopidas,  but  they  cou 
not  keep  tbe  field  aganst  the  superior  eavBlry 
Alexander,  who,  aided  by  auxiliaries  from  Atbei 
punned  them  with  great  slsughler^  and  the  d 
stmction  of  the  whole  Thebon  army  is  said  to  ha 
been  averted  only  by  the  ability  of  EpaminoDdi 
who  was  serving  in  the  (ampaign,  bat  not  as  g 

year,  367,  was  signalited  by  a  qm 


1  of  A 


nelty.   i 


of  the  citisens  of  Seotusi 
293;  Diod,  xv.  75;  Paus.  vi.  5);  and  also  bv  a 
other  expedition  of  the  Thebans  under  Epvntuo 
das  into  ThessoJy,  to  eifecl  the  rclenae  of  Pelopidi 
According  to  Plutarch,  the  tyrant  did  DOt  daie 
offer  resistance,  and  was  glad  to  purchase  ewv 
thirty  days'  trace  by  the  delivery  of  tbe  ptiaoiw 
(Plut,  Pd.  pp.  293,  294  ;  Diod,  rv,  7S.)  Dorii 
the  next  three  years  Alexander  wonW  seem 

Thcssaly,  especially  those  of  Magnnia  and  Phlhi 
tis  (PluL  Pd.  p.  -295,  a),  fbr  at  the  end  of  th. 
time,  B.C  364,  we  find  them  again  applyiag 
Thebes  for  protection  against  him.    The  annj  ij 
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nea  Polyiperchon,  baffled  si  McgtJapoUt  (  Diod. 
i.  72),  witbdreir  into  MusilDUia^  h»  ton  lenni 
lave  b«ii  left  with  lui  army  in  Pcloponoeiui, 
76,  u  wi  raid  in  DiDdoniB  (lii.  35).  Ihe  field 

1(^  open  to  hi"i,  and  the  frieadi  of  oligarcfay 
e  groitly  alumed  fa;  the  departure  of  Cauandra 
I  MacedoD  on  the  inteUigcice  of  the  niuider  of 
hiduDi  and  Emydiee  faj  Olympiaa,  B.  c  31 7. 
m.  L  11  ;  Diod.  lii.  II.)  Duiing  tiii  abaeDce, 
landoT  incceeded  in  bringing  over  to  himielf 
nl  cilJH  and  important  plscei  in  th«  Pelopon- 
u  (Diod.  lix.  53) ;  but,  on  Caaunder*!  reluin 
he  loath,  after  cruehing  Olympiaa  in  Macedon, 
In  vain  attempted  to  check  him  by  hii  for^cK- 
I  of  the  lithmiu,  for  Canander,  puting  to 
ftaunia  by  ko,  reined  ArgOB  and  Hennione, 
afterwardi  also  the  Meueniao  towna,  with  the 
iption  of  Ithome.  (Diod.  xix.  64.) 
n  the  ueit  year,  315,  Antigonui  (whote  sm- 
an  and  mcceiaea  in  the  «aflt  had  united  againit 

Caaiander,  LyiimachuB,  Aeander,  and  Ptolemy 
cr),  among  other  mcuarei,  Knt  Anitodemaa 
I  the  Peioponnevu  to  fonn  a  league  of  amity 
li  Polysperchan  and  Aierauder ;  and  the  latter 
.  persuaded  by  Ariitodemui  to  paaa  oTer  to  Aaia 
1  pereonnl  conference  with  Antigonoa.     Finding 

at  Tyie,  a  treaty  m>  made  between  them,  and 
lander  lelonied  to  Oreece  with  a  preeent  of 
'  talent*  Erein  Antigonoa,  and  *  mnltitnde  of 
[niJiceat  promiaea.  (Dioi  lii.  60,61.)  Yet, 
he  very  lame  year,  we  find  him  renouncing  hia 
ince  with  Antigonaa,  and  bribed  by  the  tiSe  of 
imorofthe  Pelopomietua  to  neoncile  himaelf  to 
■ander.  (Diod.  xtx.  G4.) 
a  the  ensuing  y«r,  314,  we  read  of  him  aa  en- 
td  for  Caamnder  in  the  ai^e  of  Cyllene,  which 
rever  waa  miaed  by  Aiiatodemua  and  hia 
olian  aoxiliariea.  After  the  return  of  Ariit^- 
Lua  to  Aetolia,  the  citizeni  of  Dyme,  in  Achaia, 
mg  besieged  the  dtadel,  which  wat  occupied  by 
of  Caieander'a  ganlwna,  Alexander  fortsd  hia 
'  into  the  city,  and  made  binuelf  maatec  of  it, 
iahing  the  adrerae  party  with  death,  impjuon- 
It,  or  exile.     (Diod.  lix.  66.)     Vei;  »on  after 

ha  waa  muidered  at  Sicyon  by  Alexion,  a 
ronian,  learing  the  command  of  hia  force*  u> 

who  proTod  henelf  fully  adequate  to  the  latk, 
i*  wife  Craleupolu,  (b.c  3U,  Diod.  jix. 
I  [K.E.] 

kLEXANDER  f  AA^(u«pM),  a  Rhoduh.  In 
wu  agunn  Caudua  he  waa  at  the  head  at  the 
ilai  party,  and  vaa  railed  to  the  office  of  piy- 
a,  B.  c  43.  (Appian,  dt  BdL  Cm.  it.  66.)  But 
I  after,  he  and  the  Rhodian  ■^'"F'ff',  Mnaaeaa, 
e  defeated  by  Caauua  in  a  HB-Gght  off  Cnidna. 
pian,  lb  Dee.  Oh.  ii.  71.)  [L.  S.] 

lLEXANDER  (ST.),  bithop  of  Rohi,  a.  d. 
—119.  (Eoieb.  ffut  fiict  JT.  4.)  There  aie 
e  ^liitla  Uaely  ascribed  to  him  by  Isidore 
tatoc,  aa  well  aa  a  deeree,  according  to  Qialian. 
mri,  Crmdiia.  *aL  i.  pp.  643 — 647.)  Hemcleon 
aid  (in  the  book  iVoedeifwifu,  ap.  Sinnond. 
^  ntl.  i.  p.  470)  to  hare  broached  hi*  heresy  In 
y  in  the  time  of  St.  Alexander,  am!  to  hate 
I  confuted  by  him.  Bat  Heracleon  waa  not, 
apa,  yet  boio.  [A.  J.  C.J 

LEXANDEB,  who  aaaamed  the  title  of  Eh- 
dh  or  Roue  in  a.  □■  31 1,  waa,  according  to  some 
lint*,  a  Phrygian,  and  according  to  othere  a 
Qonian.  He  waa  appointed  by  Maxentlua 
mor  of  Africa,  btit   "  .... 


ALEXANDER. 


Muen 


Kufiui  Voluaianua.  Kho  pi 
down  the  insurrection  without  difficulty.  Ale 
ander  waa  taken  and  atiangled.  (Zosimai,  iL  1 
14;  Aur.  Vict.<kGKi.10,  £^4a)  There  a 
a  few  medals  of  Alexander.  In  the  one  aoneii 
we  find  the  wordi  I  vr.  ALnxANnin.  P.  F.  Am 
the  reverae  represents  Victory,  with  thii  inaeri 
tlon,  Vu:Tonu  ALBXA^□ilI  Auo.  N.,  and 
the  bottom,  P.  K. 


ALEXANDER   OF   SELEUCIA.     [Au 
ALEXANDEII,I.lI.,kiiigsofSyriB.  [Au 


Balas  and  Z 


*■] 


ALEXANDER,  TIBE'RIUS  (TiCqut  'AA 
ai'tpos\  waa  bom  at  Alexandria,  of  Jewieh  pant 
Hia  fiithei  held  the  oflice  of  Alabarch  in  AlexaDdi 
and  hia  ancle  was  PbQci,  the  veU-known  wrii 
Alexander,  howerer,  did  not  continue  in  the  & 
of  his  anceaton,  and  wna  rewarded  for  his  qpoati 
by  TBiioni  public  appointmenta.  In  tlie  reign 
claiidius  he  mcceeded  Fadin*  a*  piocDrmtiir 
Judaea,  about  A.  o.  46,  and  was  prmnoted  to 
equestrian  order.  He  waa  subsequently  i^jpoin 
by  Nero  {vecoialor  of  Egypt ;  and  by  bis  oid 
50,000  Jews  were  ilain  on  one  occaaion  at  AL 
andria  in  a  tumult  m  the  city.  It  waa  ap[iaRii 
during  hit  goTemment  in  E^fl  that  he  tax 
panied  Corbido  in  hi*  eipeditioi  into  Amei 
A-  n.  64 ;  and  he  waa  in  thii  campaigv)  giren 
one  of  the  boatagea  to  aecQie  the  safety  of  Tiridai 
when  the  latter  lisiled  the  Roman  campi.  Al 
ander  woi  the  first  Roman  goreniDr  who  dada. 
in  fsToar  of  Ve^iaiiai) ;  and  the  day  on  which 

Vespaaian,  the  Kalenda  of  Joly,  A.  IX  69,  is 
garded  aa  the  beginning  of  that  empsor'a  rei 
Alexander  afterwarda  accompanied  Titus  in  the  i 
i^ainsl  Jodaea,  and  waa  present  tl  the  tak 
of  Jerusalem.  (Joseph.  AmL  JvL  xx-  4-  § 
BdL  JuiL^  11.9  6,  lS.g  I.  18.  S  7,2,  It. 
8  6,  tL  4.  g3j  T«i..dw.iT.28,  HM.i.11, 
74,79;  SueL  Vap.S.) 

ALEXANDER  TRALLIA'NUSCAAjfvlj 
i  IptUuarit),  one  of  the  meat  eminent  of  1^  , 
cient  pbyiiciani,  waa  boro  at  Tiallea,  ■  city 
Lydia,  fiom  whence  he  derirea  hia  name.  I 
date  may  safely  be  pot  in  the  sixth  oentnij  al 
Christ,  for  he  mentions  Aetina  (liL  8,  p.  34 
who  pmbably  did  not  write  till  the  toA  of  i 
fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the  tixth  century,  ■ 
he  ii  himself  quoted  by  Paulua  Argineta  (iii.  : 
78,  iriL  6,  11,  19,  pp.  447,  495.  650,  660,  GB 
who  is  supposed  to  hare  hTed  in  the  aevoith  ; 
udes  which,  he  ia  mentioned  as  a  contempcnry 
Agnthias  {HuL  r.  p.  149),  who  set  about  vriti 
hii  History  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jos 
the  younger,  about  a.  d.  565.  He  bad  the  i 
Tantage  of  being  brought  np  under  hia  lath 
Stephanus,  who  was  himself  ■  phjudaa  (i>. 


ALEXIS. 

Plant,  ii.  16.  S  8).  Hid  ipttk*  higblf  of  hit  ab 

tiei  Bud  acquirementi.  [Vi.  A.  0-] 

ALEXrCACUS  ('AXfEImimi).  the  i.t««m 

dciUet.  u — Zau  (Orph.  De  Lapid.  Prooem.  i.) 
Id  Apollo,  wbo  vu  wonhipped  ai>d«r  tliit  lu 
by  Ihc  Alhiniani,  becauie  be  wu  believed  to  h 
•topped  the  plague  whjcb  raged  at  Athena  in 
Hine  ot  the  Peloponnerian  war  (Paiu.  L  3.  ! 
riiL  <1-  §  S),— and  to  Heraclu.  {laclanl.  t. 
.      [L.  S. 

ALEXICLES  f  AA^uXtii),  u  Athenim  p 
nl,  wbo  belonged  to  the  oligutbial  or  Lturdsei 
niiul  partvml  Alhem.  After  the  reTolution  of  i 
41 1,  he  imd  Beveral  of  hit  friendi  quitted  the  . 
and  went  to  their  friendi  at  Ueceleia.  But  he  ' 
afterwards  made  priaoner  in  Peinieeaa,  ind  ■ 
lenced  te  d^Ath  for  hit  paiticipotinn  in  the  gnil 
PhTTnicbua.  (Thucjd.  viiL  92  ;  Lycutg.  «  Le 
p.  164,)  [L.S. 

ALEX!CRATES('AAtEuipi(nn),«  Pjlhagm 
pbiloupher  who  lived  at  the  time  of  Plutair^  i 
whose  disciplea  continued  to  obaerre  the  and 
diet  of  the  Pj^hngnrenni,  abstaining  from  fiih  a 
gelher.  (Plut.  ^mpOf.  Tiii.  p,  728.)  Anol 
penon  of  thia  name  occura  in  Plutonh,  Prrrk. 
[L.S. 

ALE'XIDA  CAAfEit*)).  ■  dan^iler  of  Ami 

BiBui,  from  whom  certain  dirinitie*  called  El 

(  't\Jaio\,  L  e.  the  areiten  of  qiUeptk  fit*)  ■ 

belieTcd  to  be  deKeaded.     (PlnL  Qm«(.  Gr. : 

[L.  S. 

ALKXl'NUS('AA>{Tni).  a  philnopher  of 
Dialectic  or  Megaiian  tchooJ  aj>d  a  disciple  of 
bulidei  [EucLiDBs],  from  hia  eiiitic  propeiui 
bcelioualj'  named  "LXri^m,  who  lived  iboal 
beginning  of  the  third  cenlurjr  before  Chriat. 
mu  a  native  of  Elia,  and  a  coniemponr;  of  Zi 
From  Elii  be  went  to  Olympia,  io  the  vain  hi 
it  la  laid,  of  founding  a  aect  which  mi^t  be  ca 
the  Olympian  ;  but  nit  diiciplei  toon  became  i 
gnalcd  with  iha  nubealtbineat  of  the  place  < 
their  aranl;  mcana  of  tubaiatenoe,  and  left  I 
with  a  aingle  attendant  None  of  bia  doctii 
have  been  preaeired  to  oa,  hat  frola  the  brwf  u 
tion  made  of  him  by  Cicero  {Aead.  U  24), 
aeema  to  have  dealt  in  Kphiatical  punlea,  I 
the  real  of  hi*  aect.  Atheoseui  (iv.  p.  6S6, 
mentjona  a  paom  which  he  wrote  in  honoiir 
Cralerua,  the  Macedonian,  and  which  wu  aunf 
Delphi  to  the  aound  of  the  lyre.  Aleciniu  i 
wrote  against  Zeno,  whoae  pmfeMed  antaeoniat 
waa,  and  againat  Ephorui  l^  biltotian.  Uioge 
Laertiua  haa  pnaerved  some  line*  on  hi*  d« 
which  waa  occauoned  by  hia  being  pierced  ■ 
a  reed  while  awimming  in  the  AliJieDa.  (l> 
Uert.  ii.  109,  ]10.)  [EJ. 

ALE'XION,  an  ancient  phyaician.  who  wa.) 
hahly  (judging  bam  hia  oame)  a  Datiie  of  Uiee 
he  was  a  friend  of  Ciceio,  who  piaiae*  hia  med 
akilU  and  deeply  lament*  hia  audden  death,  a 
44.  (.rfd^UviL2,niLS5,iT.l.d2.)  rW.A.i 

ALEXI'PPUS  CAA^fnwDi),  an  ancient  Gn 
phyaidan,  who  ia  mentioned  by  Plnnrdi  (,A: 
c.  41)  aa  having  nceivcd  a  letter  ^om  Akiau 
himael^  to  thank  him  for  having  cured  Peuoeai 
one  of  hi*  officeta,  of  an  illnea*  pmbaUvabotiti 
327.  [W.  A.  O.' 

ALEXIS  CAAtEn),  1.  A  comic  poet,  bom 
Thurii,  in  Magna  Onecia  (Suida*  t.  f.  'AA.).  ' 
admitl«d   aobtequeDtl;   to   the    privilege*    of 


d  m  tbc  deme  OIh>. 
.  (S(qih.Byi.«.».) 
ructot  of  Hanutdct. 

.  Arinoph.  p.  m.) 
it  erprcHlj  told,  but 
(Plut,  Dtfiet.  One. 

out  B.  1^  390.     It  ii 


<l  ihortl;  before  with 
Pohipg  tfa«Rfore  we 
I  u  the  dat«  of  tbe 
■on  Stcphumt,  who 


1  to  tba  1 


U4.)  According  ta 
/fa^nU.  p.  ras,  t>.}, 

c  comedjf  uid  tivg- 
r  of  bit  playB  confiTTn 
m  thui  30  ;»ii  be 
pidei,  Phnemon.  He- 
Tcral  &Bginenli  ibew 
hich  woold  be  clawad 
cdy.  He  vu  a  n- 
mdu  nyi  he  wrote 

Itism,  'OAi^KnfSwpoi, 

ridiculed  Plito,  wen 
u  the  104th  Oljln- 
ch  be  ridiculed  Hii- 

wbite  ha  wai  aliTa, 
p.G-e)in  8.C345, 
:.  The  'A>«Afttl  and 
ktiriied  Demoithawi, 
z.  US.    The'Ii 

decree  of  Sophoclaa 
1  B.  c  316.  Tha 
le  tapiiiuonj\q  and 
Ai  might  hsTc  been 
ite  u  mncb,  the  sune 
Ln  lerenl  playB ;  nor 
0  borrow  ntnn  other 

Eabuhu,  (AtheiL  L 
lamni  (op.  Alien,  tl 
im  who  inrented  the 

not  quite  correct, 

him  bj  Epichaimoa ; 

the  tint  who  gara  it 
di  ippeared  upon  the 

bappj  in  bia  exbibi- 


mt>.  A  eotuidarable 
inni  nied  bj  him  ii 
laf>  were  freqaentlT 
icwrilen.  (Oell.  ii. 
leu  of  hii  pl>}(  have 
ipnaena  and  Stobteoi. 
ip.  374—403; 


>l.  ii.  p.  406,  Ac) 
Athei»etu(x.p.4lS} 

at  an  biitorical  work 
ofntuigi  {Samitpt  Ait- 
«.    (xiii.  p.  672,  £, 
(C  P.  M.] 


130  ALEXI3. 

ionda  Tlince,  uiil  Robut  Ouiaeanli  doke  of 
A^pvlijii  with  a  mighty  h«t  of  Nomian  knighta,  had 
Eroued  th«  Adiiolic  md  Iftid  tiege  to  Daraiza.  (he 
L    Dynmchiu 


A1« 


rinced  eitiBordi 


ivily.      He  . 


e  Seljulii,    ceding  A»ia  t 


IhVenK 


indH. 


IV^imperqrDtOi 

roaels  of  tbe  cburcnn  to  pa;  uu  IniopL  tii> 
ttraggle  with  the  Noimuii  ni  long  and  bloody, 
but  uminc,  divaK*,  ciiil  tioublca,  and  apowecful 
liTenion  of  Hgnr;  IV^  compelled  the  Nomiani  to 
leave  Epeinii  iu  10S4.  During  thia  time  (he  Sel- 
jnki  had  reconuneDced  fa«tililie>,  and  threatened  ' 
la  Uock  np  CDnitMi()aople  with  a  fleet  conilnicled 
ij  Onek  captive*.  la  thii  eitremitj  Alcii* 
ImpIoTcd  the  auutanee  of  the  European  princei. 

The  conqneat  tS  Jenualem  bj  (he  Seljuki,  the 
nlennplioQ  of  the  pioua  pilgrinuga  to  the  huly 
^Te,  and  the  Tcxationi  vhich  the  Chriitiani  in 
Jie  Eail  had  to  endure  ttma  the  iulideli,  had  pro- 
iuced  an  eitiaoidinaiy  eiejtenient  among  the 
istiona  in  Europe.  The  idea  of  reacuing  the  town 
if  our  Saiiant  became  popular  ;  the  pope  and  the 
)nnce«  ahewed  themaelvei  bvourable  to  auch  an 
iipedition,  and  they  reeolved  upon  it  after  (he 
imbamdora  of  Alexia  had  nlaled  to  them  al 
i>iacenai  in  1095  the  hopeleu  itate  of  the  Chrie- 
iani  in  Aals.  The  fint  CruBden  appeared 
>nuIantiDDpU  in  1096.  They  wen  command 
>y  Peter  the  Meimit  and  Waller  the  Pennyieai, 
md  were  rather  a  band  of  ngabgndt  than  an 
imy.  Alexia  haat«ned  to  aend  them  oier  to 
laia,  where  they  were  nuaaacred  by  the  Turki. 
loon  after  (hem  came  a  powerful  army,  corutnand- 
d  by  Oodfiey  of  Bouillon,  and  their  continued 
tay  in  the  neighbourhood  ef  CoDatantinople  nre 


ALEXIS. 

The  life  of  Alexia  haa  been  (vefnlly,  ihoi 
Tcry  partially,  deaiiribed  by  hia  daushier,  Ai 
Comnena,  in  htj  A  tejrtat,  which  ia  the  prind' 
•ouree  concerning  thia  empemr.  (Comp.  Glycaa, 
«:  AlbertuiAquenaivLS-igiWilbElniuiTyreiu 
ii.  S,  23  i  comp.  S.  F.  Wiliten,  "  B^rum  ab  Ak; 
1.,  Jowuie,  Manuele  et  Aleiio  II.  Comneuia  ga 
nunlibriquauior,'' Heidelberg,  1811.)  [W.  P.] 

ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIDS  II.  COMNE'Nl 
('AA<Cu  or  'AAifioj  KDfi«i>Ji),  emperor  of  O 
stan^ople,  the  wn  of  the  emperor  Monnel  Ce 

Lnna,  thi 

.  and  nice 

the  gnaidiaoihip  of  hit  c 

ther  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Raymond,  prinix 

Anuoch.     They  both  became  viclimi  of  the  am 

tion  of  Andronicua  Comnenua,  who  firtt  compcll 

the  young  emperor  to  ugn  the  death  of  hii  moth 

and  then  put  Alexia  to  death  in  1 1 33 ;  whemp 

he  auccceded  him  on  the  throne.    (Nicctaa,  Ait 

Maaui.  OaHH.JiL;  comp.  Dncange,  Familix  I 

mnthiae,  p.  186.)  [W.  P.] 

ALEXIS  or  ALE'XIUS   III.   A'NGELI 

fAAa^.t  or  "AXiiiot  'A77«Ai»),  the  brother  of  ( 

I L  An^lus,  whom  he  depoied  a 


II  diffitni 


abetwe 


nd  the  Oreelu.  Howeier  Alexia,  by  the  alternate 
le  of  threat*  and  penuaiiona,  not  only  aucoeeded 
1  getting  rid  of  the  daugemua  foreigner!  by  carry, 
ig  them  orei  to  Alia,  but  ales  managed  the  pride 
f  Ood&ey  of  Bouillon  and  hit  turbulent  baroni 
dth  eo  much  dexterity,  that  they 
ike  the  oath  of  raaaalage  for  tboaa  prorincet 
rliich  they  might  conquer  in  Aaia.  and  promiacd 
>  reatora  to  the  emperor  (he  Byzantine  (erritoriea. 
rhich  had  been  taken  by  the  Seljuka.  In  hia 
tm  he  promiaed  to  aaaiat  them  in  their  euterpriie 
llh  a  atrong  army,  but  (he  dangcroui  itate  of  the 
mpire  pieiented  him  Etom  keeping  hia  word. 
[owever,  in  proportion  as  the  Craaaden,  in  11)97, 
Ivanced  into  Asia,  Alexi«  followed  them  with  a 
loien  body,  and  thai  gradually  nutated  with  hia 
npire  Niaea,  Cbiot,  Khodei,  Smyrna,  Epheaua, 
irdea,  and  finally  all  Aaia  Minor.  The  deicend- 
iti  of  Bohcraond,  prince  of  Antjoch,  did  homage 
I  Alexia,  to  whom  they  reitored  Tarau*  and 
lalmiatta.  During  the  hitter  yeara  of  hia  reign, 
kiii  waa  occupied  with  conaolidating  the  do- 
eitic  peace  of  hia  empire,  which  waa  then  of^n 
aturbed  by  religioua  trouhlea.     He  died  in  HIS, 

the  age  of  aeventy,  and  hia  aucceiaor  waa  hie 
n  John,  generally  called  Calo^Joannei, 

Alexia  was    the    author   of  a  work    entitled 
r;«pun),  which  waa  publiahed  in  the  4th  Tolnme 

the  AmilKla  Grvtia,  Par.  1688,  and  alao  from 
later  mannacript  by  Oronoviui  at  the  end  of  hia 
nk  Itt  SaUrrtm,  Lngd.  Bat.  1G91.  Rcipecting 
■  ■  ■»ledictaofAleIiu^ae.eralofwhili 
e  Fabhc  fiiUL  araec.  rii.  p.  729. 


Uindedin]]95.  Bemg  a 
Comnenoi  by  Theodora,  the  youngeat  daughter 
the  latter,  he  aaaumed  (he  &nuly-name  of  I 
great  anceator,  and  ia  thenfbre  commonly  caU 
Alexia  AngelufrComnenua.  In  1197  and  1198, 
carried  on  war  with  Penia  and  the  Seljuka 
Koniah,  but  tia  armica  wer?  defeated.  Bei 
baae,  rapacioua,  and  cmel,  he  incurred  (he  hatr 
and  contempt  of  hit  aubjecti,  and  prepared  1 
ruin.  lie  loit  the  crown  through  hii  nephi 
Alexia,  the  >on  of  leaac  II.  Angelut,  who,  turi 
eicaped  &om  Conatantinople,  succeeded  in  pi 
auading  the  Cnisaders  aiwmbled  in  Venice 
make  an  expedition  agaitut  the  uaurper.  Amom 
ing  to  20,000  men,  and  commanded  by  Dando 
doge  of  Venice,  they  attacked  Constantinople 
onth  of  July,  1303;  but  before  they  h 
thia  city.  Alexia  III.  abandoned  hii  pals 
and  fled  to  Italy,  carrying  with  him  10,000  poon 
if  gold.  After  hia  flight,  Cona(antino|Je  waa  i 
iipied  by  the  Cmaadera,  who  reeogniaed  aa  ei 
peron  the  bUnded  laaac  and  hia  ion  Alei 
{ALixia  IV.]  He  aftcrwaida  leturued  to  Gren 
and  (reacherouily  blinded  (he  emperor  Alei 
V.  Munuphlua,  who  afto  hia  depoii[ion 
1201,  had  iled  to  Alexia  III.,  whoae  dangfal 
he  bad  married.  Meanwhile,  Theodore  Luai 
making  himaelf  independent  at  Niar 
but  waa  involved  in  a  »-ai  with  Ohay&th-edsli 
of  Koniah.  Id  ISIO,  Alexia  111.  fled 
thii  avltaa,  and  pentzaded  him  (o  anpport  ^ 
D  the  throne  of  ByiantiimL,  and  to  deck 
jnst  Theodore  I^aacaria.  The  war  |m(4 
the  intlan,  who  waa  killed  in  the  battle 
Aulioch,  and  Alexii  III.  wai  made  priaom 
Theodore  LastBTii  had  maitied  Auna  Ange9a4>4 
nena,  (he  second  daugh[et  of  Alexia  III.,  but  til 
not  prevent  him  from  confimi 
his  bthei^in-lnw  to  a  monaatcry  at  Nicacs.  ( IQll] 
There  Alexia  III.  died  aome  jan  alter  at  i 
advanced  age  ;  the  exact  year  of  hii  birth 
not  known.  {Nicetaa.  AUrit  AigJ^M,  Imuri 
.rfi^ahu,  iiL  3,  &c;  /aucdu  (4  Jlei.  JU.  c  ] 
Villehardouin,  De  la  CoaqmaU  ia  OmXoateofl 
Pane,  1838,  t  fil,  fi6,  Ac.)  [W.  P.] 


A.  ALLIENUS. 


Thiidi 


old   Ranun  calendir   and  luTing  mrefullj 
Mnined  dw  moat  aodent  Etnucan  and  Roman 
cbronslogy.      It  ia  iDgenioailj  aeeoauted  for 
Niebuhr,  by  lappoung    our   author   to  have 
dimd   the   ancient  cjclual  yun,   conaiatiog 
ten  monlha,  to  an  equivnlmt  niunber  of  coimi 
jrean   of    tweWe    raantha.      Now,    the    pontifii 
retkoncd  132  cytlieal  jeart  before  the  reign  of 
Tarquinina  Pnacna,  from  which  time,  aeojrding  ' 
Juliua  GlBcchanua,  the  Die  of  the  old  calendar  w 
diacontinned.    The  leduction  mahea  a  diflerence 
133-10 


of  33  yean,  to 


13 


.=22,  and  32  yean. 


added  to  the  en  of  Polyblut  and  Nepoa,  viz.  OL 
7.,2,  bring  u>  to  the  reiy  dole  of  Atunenma,  OL 
13.4. 
Alimentua  compoaed  b  tnAtiaa  De  Qffiao  • 


vunl  Di  Re  MitHari.  In  the  latter 
worlt  he  handle*  the  aubjecta  of  military  le™*,  ot 
the  ccremoniea  of  declanng  war,  and  genemllv  of 
the  Jut  Feaait.  (GelL  ivi.  4  ;  Voaa.  Hiit.  Grl  ir. 
13,  fill.  Hill.  Lat.H;  F.  Lochmaim,  lU Fonlii. 
Jfiitor.  T^Lam  Com.i.  17,  4ta.  1  »33  i  Zinunem, 
Rim.  RaiU-gack.  I  §  73.)  [J.  T.  0.] 

ALIMENTUS,  M.  Cl'NCIUS.  tribune  of  the 
plebi  ft.  c  204,  pnpoaed  in  hia  tiibunealiijt  the  lai 
known  by  the  name  of  Catia  Lex  de  Donu  i 
MntrOui,  01  Mtirraiii  La.  (Lii.  luiY.  4 
CicOi^,  4,  deOraL  iL71,  ad  All.  L  20;  Featu! 
1.  e.  MiaeraliM.)  Tbja  law  waa  confinned  in  th> 
time  of  Angnatns.  [Dkt.  of  AnL  l  v.  Coda  Ltt.) 
ALIPHE'RUSorH  A  LI  PJI  E'RUS  ("AaJ^^nwi). 
one  of  the  aooi  of  Lycuo,  killed  by  Zeoi  with  a 
flaab  of  lighlaing  for  thHt  inaolence.  (Apotlod.  iii. 
&  §  !._)  The  town  of  Alipben  or  Alipfaein  in 
Anadu  vaa  believed  to  haTe  been  fonnded  by 
him,  and  to  hare  denved  ita  name  from  bfrn. 
(Patu.  TiiL  3.  g  I<  2G.  g  4  ;  Sleph.  Ryi.  i.e.  'AAl- 
*«*».)  [L.  S.] 

AUTTAorALILAT('A>lTTaor'AAAiT),the 
name  by  which,  accordiog  to  HeredotatfL  131,  iiL 
8),  the  Arabi  called  Aphrodite  Urania.  [L.  S.] 

ALLECTUS,  was  raiaed  to  the  higheat  digni- 
'n  Britain  during  the  dominion  of  Camauui; 


It  the  a 


which  h. 
murder  Caniuai 


II  for  himself.     He  enjoyed  bii 
hononn  [or  thne  ysra,  at  the  end  of  which  Con- 

■nd  Britain  wa>  Ihua  cleared  of  uanrpen.  (Anrcl. 
Vict,  de  Gut.  39 ;  Eatrop.  L>.  14.)  On  the  an- 
nexed coin  the  inicription  ii  Inr.  C.  Allu7U«. 
P.  F.  Alio.  [L.  S.] 


A.  ALLIE'NUS.  1.  A  friendof  Cicera>,i^ 
it  apoken  of  by  him  in  high  lenna.  He  wu  the 
legate  of  Q.  Cicero  in  Alia.  B,  c.  GO  (Cic  ad  Qs. 


AtiOEIDAE. 
/v.  i.  l.e3),andpTutorinB.cl9.    {AiAtt. 

15.)  In  the  following  year,  he  had  the  pni 
of  Sicily,  and  *ent  to  Caeaor,  who  wu  thm 
Africa,  ■  laigs  body  of  troop*.  He  eanDDBtd 
Sioly  til)  B.  c.  47.  and  received  the  title  of  | 
conioL  Two  of  Cicera'a  letten  are  addrawl 
him.  (Hilt.  BiO.  Afr.2,U;  Cic  oJ  Few  i 
78,  79.)  Hia  name  occun  on  a  coin,  which 
on  one  ude  C.  Casa.  Inr,  Cos.  Ituu,  and  oo 
other  A.  Alliihvs  Paocos. 

2.  Waa  aeni  by  Dotabelta,  B.  c.  43.  to  bin, 
him  the  l^ona  which  were  in  Egypt^  On  hu 
turn  from  Egypt  with  fbar  legiona,  he  nt  i 
priaed  by  Cawna  in  Paleatine,  who  waa  at 
head  of  eight  legion*.  Ai  hi*  force*  wrre  K  i 
rioT,  AliienUB  joined  Coaaiua.  (Apfuan,  B.C. 
7S,iT.  69i  Cic/'ULil  12,13;  CoaHu.  ap. 
oJ  nim.iii.  1!,  13,)    Thia  AJIienu*  may  pert 


a  the  I 


in  ai  No. 


ALLU'CmS,aprinceoftheCelt)beri.betio1 

la  moat  be      ' 

y  Scipo  ic 


I,  B.  c  309.  Sdpio  genero 
Allucitu,  and  refoied  the  prwnta 
parent*  offend  him.  The  itory  ia  beautifully 
in  Liry  (iirl  50],  and  ia  alao  related  by  o 
wrilem.  (Poljb.  I.  19;  VoL  ilia.  ix.  3.  f  1; 
ItaL  IT.  368,  &c) 

ALMO,  the  god  of  ■  river  in  the  neighbonrl 

of  Rome,  who,  like  Tiberinui  and  others,  < 

pmyed  to  bj  the  angora.    In  the  water  of  A 

the  atatne  of  the  mother  of  the  god*  lued  U 

woahed.   (Cic  de  IVat.  Dear.  iii.  20 ;  annp.  Vi 

di  Ling.  Lot.  T.1\.tA.  Miillsr.)  {US 

ALMOPS  CAA^),  ■  giant,  the  aon  of  Po« 

and  Helle,  from  whom  the  dittrict  of  Almopia 

ita  inhabitant*,  the  AJmopea  in  hlBcedotuB,  ' 

believed  to  have  derired  their  name.  (Stcnh. . 

J.  e,  ■AA/«nr(n.)  [L  S 

ALOEIDAE,  ALOI'ADAE,  <a  ALCfAI 

rAAtoDai,  UKaliim  oi  'AAalofn),  are  pUroD; 

nmi*  bvm  Aloenis  but  ore  Died  to  deaignBU 

two  aona  of  hia  wife  Iphimedeia  by  PoMadon  : 

Otna  and  Fpbialtea.     The  Aloeidae  ore  rEooi 

in  the  (nriieit  aloriei  of  Greece  for  their  ext 

dinaiy  atrength  and  daring  apirit.     When 

were  nine  yean  old,  each  of  their  bodie*  BM^ia 

nine  cubita  in  breadth  and  twenty-aevaiL  in  he 

At  thii  early  age,  they  threatened  the  Otrni 

goda  with  war,  and  attempted  to  pile  mount 

ipon  Olympus,  and   Petton   upon   Oaa.       1 

ronld  hate  accompliehed  their  objoct,  layi  He 

lad  they  been  allowed  lo  grow  up  to  the  ii| 

manhood ;  but  Apollo  deatroyed  them  before 

beaida  bwon  to  appear.    (Od.  li.  305,  Ac.) 

the  Iliad  (•.  385,  &c ;  comp.  Philoatr.  da  Vit.  ; 

iL  1.  §  I)  the  poet  Rlales  another  feat  of 

early  age.     They  put  the  god  Are*  in  flm^.^ 

kept  him  impriaoned  for  thirteen  month* ;  aa 

'^  — onld  have  periahed,  had  not  Heime*  beei 

cd  of  it  by  Eriboea,  and  aeeretty  libeatiei 

ner.     The  aame  atone*  are  related  In  At 

I  (L  7.  S  4),  who  however  doea  not  make  i 

h  in  the  attempt  npon  Olympna.     Aecn 

im,  thej  actually  piled  the  moontaiiia 

uotber,  and  threatened  to  chanp  bad 

ind  aea  into  land.     They  ore  fiinher  aai 

grown  every  year  one  cubit  in  breadth 

three  in  he^t.     Aa  anoUiev  proof  of  their  da 

it  ia  rebled,  that  Ephiallea  Bned  f^  the  1^ 

Hera,  and  Otut  lor  that  of  Artsni*.     But  iKi 

to  their  de*tniction  in  the  ialaod  of  Nam*.  fC 


IS4  ALTHAEA. 

843 ;  Scnec  QuaetL  NaL  iii  36 ;  Fulgent.  Jlf^ 
iii.  12.)      Plutuch  {Je  FlaK.  19)  giTU  u  Kc 
irfaich  ii  mltogethn  onanuieclcd  with  thoie  i 
tioned  nboTe.     Acairding  to  him,  Alphcioi  w 
KB  of  HeliiM,  and  killed  bi>  broltiBr  Csn^ihi 
a  eoDteit     Humled  by  dapaii  and  th«  £iinn;H 
be  lapt  into  the  liier  Nvetimiu  which  hence  r- 
ceived  [be  naine  Alpheiiu.  [U  S.] 

ALPHE'NOR.    [NioBt] 
ALPHE'NUS  VARUS.     [ViRoa.] 
ALPHESIBOEA  ('AAfdrtCMi).     1.  The  m 
iber  of  Adonib     [Adonib.] 
3.  A  daughlei  of  Pbegeni,  who  married  Alc- 

3.  According  10  Theocritu*  {Ui.  46)  a  dai 
of  BIju,  and  the  wife  of  PeliaL  Ths  latlei, 
erer,  it  utvally  called  Anaiibia. 

4.  Ad  Indian  nymph,  who  wai  paauonatelj 
loied  by  Dionynia,  but  could  not  be  induced  ' 
yield  to  bii  wiihei,  ontil  the  god  changed  him* 
into  a  tiger,  and  thu  compelled  her  by  feai  to 
allow  him  to  cany  ber  actvM  the  Htct  Sfdlnr, 
which  from  thii  circunutance  leaiTed  Ibe  name 
TVrie.     (Plat  dt  Fbn.  24.)  [L.  S.) 

ALPHE'US  MYTILENAEUS  CA**.'"  Mb- 
TAjivdun),  the  author  of  about  twelie  epigrama 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  ume  of  whicli  ifem  to 
point  out  tbe  tinie  when  he  wrote.     In  the  Mrenth 
epigram  (Jacob*)  be  lefen  to  the  itate  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  aa  embracing  almeat  all  the  km 
world  ;  in  the  ninth  be  ipoiki  of  the  mtond 
flouriihing  dty  of  Troy  ;  and  in  the  tenth  he 
ludei  to  an  epigram  by  Aiiti[eter  Sidonins.     i 
Antip»ter  lited  under  AogTUtot,  and  Troy  had  re- 
ceiT^  great  &TDiir»  from  Jgliui  Cbcht  and  Au- 
guatuL     (StraU  nil  p.  639.)      Hence  il  i>  not 
improbable  that  Alpbena  wrote  under  Aogtulnt. 
It  il  true  that  in  the  fourth  epigram  be  addreuee 
a  certain  Macrinut,  but  then  ii  no  reaion  to  ei 
poK  that  thia  waa  the  emperor  Macrinaa.     Ai 
thei  dil£culty  baa  been  (larted,  on  the  ground  that 
the  eleventh  epigram  wai  inacribed,  u  we  leani 
Irom  Paoianlaa  (liii.  S2.   g  3),  on  the  ilaturi  of 
Philopoemen  in  Tegea,  and  that  il  ii  Tciy  impro- 
bable that  auch  a  itatue  ahould  ban  alood  without 
an  inKripiion  ^U  the  lime  of.  Alpheua.     But  the 
iimple  tact  ii,  that  no  teuon  ran  be  diecovered  for 
allribuling  thii  epigram  (o  Alpbena.  (Jacoba,  An- 
ttoi  Cm«.  iiii.p.8S9.)  (P.  S.] 

ALPHIUS  AVITUS.  [Avrrtrg,] 
ALPl'NUS,  a  name  which  Hemce  {,SaL  L  10. 
36 )  givei  in  ridicule  to  a  bombaitic  poet  He  pm- 
bablj  mean.  M.  Futiu.  lUbacnlua.  [Bibaculus.] 
ALPl'NOS  MONTA'NU8,onBof  IheTieriri, 
the  moit  powerful  of  the  Belgic  people,  and  the 
commander  of  a  cohort  in  the  army  of  Vitclliui, 
waa  lent  into  Germany  after  the  battle  of  Cremona, 
A.  D.  70.  Together  with  bia  brother,  D.  Atpinut, 
he  joined  Ciiilu  in  the  next  ynr.  (Tae.  Uiit.  iii. 
35,  i*.  31,*.  59.)  [C.V1L.S.] 

ALTHAEA  ('MSofa),  a  daoghler  of  the  Aeto- 
Uan  king  The*tiui  and  Eurythemii,  and  liiler  of 
Leda,  Hypermneitra,  Iphidui,  Euippui,  &c  She 
wa»  married  to  Oeneoi,  king  of  Caijdon,  by  whom 
■he  became  the  mother  of  Tnieni,  Thyreui,  Cly- 
menuft,  and  Meleager,  and  of  two  daughter!.  Gorge 
and  Deianeira.  (ApoUod.  i.  1.  |  lU,  8.  §  1.) 
ApoUadonu  itatea,  that  according  to  lome,  Mele- 
ager wai  regarded  aa  the  fruit  M  her  intetEonne 
with  Arei,  and  that  ahe  waa  mother  of  Dei- 
aneim  by  Dioojaoa.   (Comp.  Hygin.  FiJi.  139, 


ALYATTEa 
171,  174.)  Althaea  ia  e«pedal]y  aMnmi 
ancient  atory  on  acconnt  of  the  tragic  fait  of  I 
•on  Heloger,  who  alao  became  the  cauae  of  1 
deatL  Some  aay  that  ihe  hnng  heradf,  odu 
that  ahe  killed  berKlf  with  a  da^r.  (ApoUod 
6.  g  3  I  Ot,  Met.  Tiii.  445,  &c.)  [L  &] 

ALTHE'MENES  or  ALTHAE'MENESp 
Ihiiiintt  or  'AAtoifiinlt),  ■  aon  of  Catnut,  king 
Crete.  In  conaeqnence  of  an  Oracle,  thai  Cain 
would  loae  hii  life  by  one  of  hii  childrot,  Altl 
menei  quitted  Crete  together  with  hii  aiatet  L 
moiyne,  in  order  to  amid  becoming  the  initruo 
of  hia  father's  dtsth.  He  landed  in  Rhoda  a 
place  which  he  csUh)  Cnlenia,  and  in  rcmemlm 
of  the  god  of  bia  own  naliTe  iilaod,  he  erected 
mount  Atabyrua  an  altar  to  Zcoi  Atabyiiui.  I 
aiater  waa  aednced  in  Rhodea  by  Hetmea, 
Altbemeoea,  diibelieTing  her  account,  killed 
by  kicking  ber  with  hia  fboL  When  Catieu  I 
become  advaneed  In  yean,  he  bad  an  inriod 
deaire  to  aee  hii  only  ion  once  men.  and  to  pi 
hia  crawn  in  hi*  hand*.  He  accordingly  aailtd 
Rhodea.  Ou  hia  landing  there,  he  and  Lii  e 
paniona  were  attacked  by  ibepherdi,  who  miit 
them  for  pirate*.  Dniuig  the  eruoing  atrug 
Altbemenea  came  to  the  protection  of  b;a  Bubje 
and  abot  hii  own  father  dead.  When  he  beci 
awBR  of  what  he  had  done,  he  prayed  to  the  gi 
and  wai  iwallowed  up  by  the  eank  Thia  ii 
accoonl  of  ApoUodorua  (iii.  2.  g  1,  &c.),  i 
which  Diodorui  (v.  69)  agreea  in  the  main  pou 
except  that  he  repreaenti  Altbanenet  a*  was 
ioi  abont  after  the  muider,  and  at  lait  dying  • 
gnef.  He  adda,  that  the  Rhodiani  anlMeqaei 
wonhipped  him  ai  a  hero.  [I.  S. 

ALTHE'PUS  CAAAtni),  ■  ion  ot  Poaei 
and  Leti,  a  daughter  of  Orn*,  king  of  Tne 
The  territory  of  Troeien  wai  called  afier  1 
Althe[na.  In  bia  reign  Pallaaand  Poaeidm  < 
pnted  the  pwieaiion  of  the  eonntiy  with  e 
other.  (Paua.  ii.  30.  g  6.)  [L.  S. 

ALYATTES  ('AAuJitiii),  king  of  Lydia,  i 
ceeded  hia  father  Sadyattei.B.  a  tilB.  Swlya. 
during  the  lait  lii  yeaia  of  hia  reign  had  been 
gaged  in  a  war  with  Miletua,  which  wai  conlin 
by  hi*  aon  Sto  yean  longer.  In  the  laat  of  th 
yean  Aljattei  burnt  a  temple  of  Athena,  ar^  1 
ing  lick  ahortly  afterward*,  he  vent  to  Delphi 
advice ;  but  the  orade  refuied  to  give  him  an 
awer  till  he  had  rebuilt  the  temple.  Thia  tie  < 
and  recovered  in  couiequenca,  arkd  m^de  pc 
with  Miletoi.  Heiubaequentlycairied  onwarw 
Cjaxarea,  king  of  Mei£a,  dnre  the  Cimmoi 
ont  of  Aaia,  took  SmyTna,and  attacked  Claaonri 
The  war  with  Cyaxares  which  laaied  for  Sre  ye 
from  B.  c  590  to  585,  aroae  in  conacqatnce 
Alyatlea  receiving  under  hia  protection  *ame  S 
thiani  who  bad  fied  to  him  after  injuring  Cyaiaj 
An  edipte  of  the  lun,  which  happened  while 
"' — iea  of  the  two  king*  were  bgfating,  led  t 
e  between  them,  and  thia  wai  coneoted 
the  niairiage  of  ABtyagea,the  Mn  of  Cyazarea,  w 
Aryeni*,  the  daughter  of  Alyatte*.  Alyatle*  d 
-  -  •^6i  or  S60,  af^r  a  reign  of  fifty-ievn  yn 
'Bi  lucceeded  by  hi*  aon  Croenia,  who  appt 
ebeen  prerioualy  auociated  with  hi*  &IM 
ivcmmenl.  (Herod.  L  16-23,  25,  7S.  74.; 
s  tomb  {vTttxay  of  Alyatte*  ia  mertbHioed 
Hcrodotua  (L  93)  aa  one  of  the  wonder*  tii  Lyi 
II  waa  north  of  Sardia,  near  the  lake  UygaK.  i 
"p""*^  of  a  large  mound  of  eartbi  raited  npo 
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AMALTHEIA. 


a  AMAFA'NIUS  or  AMAFI'NIUS  waa  one 
of  the  earliest  Roman  writers  in  &vour  of  the  Epicu- 
rean philosophy.  He  wrote  seTeral  works,  which 
are  censored  by  Cicero  as  deficient  in  arrangement 
and  style.  He  is  mentioned  by  no  other  writer 
but  Cicero.    (Acad,  L  2,  Tute.  iv.  8.) 

AMALTHEIA  (*AfuU0«ia).  1.  The  nurse  of 
the  infimt  Zeus  after  his  birth  in  Crete.  The  an- 
cients themselyes  appear  to  have  been  as  uncertain 
about  the  etymology  of  the  name  as  about  the 
real  nature  of  Amaltheia.  Hesychius  derives  it 
from  the  Terb  (i^x\9ct^iy,  to  nourish  or  to  enrich ; 
others  from  d^ixtfoirros,  t.  e.  firm  or  hard ;  and 
others  again  from  duaXij  and  0c<a,  according  to 
which  it  would  signify  the  divine  goat,  or  the 
tender  goddess.  The  common  derivation  is  firom 
dfUKytof,  to  milk  or  suck.  According  to  some 
traditions  Amaltheia  is  the  goat  who  suckled  the 
infimt  Jove  (Hygin.  Pod,  Attr,  ii.  18;  Amt 
Phaem,  168;  CaUim.  Hynm,  m  Jcv,  49),  and  who 
was  afterwards  rewarded  for  this  service  by  beinff 
placed  among  the  stars.  (Comp.  ApoUod.  i  I.  § 
6.)  [Aboa.]  According  to  another  set  of  tra- 
ditions Amaltheia  was  a  nymph,  and  daughter  of 
Oceanus,  Helios,  Haemonius,  or  of  the  Cretan 
king  Melisseus  (Schol.  ad  Horn,  IL  xxL  194; 
EntostL  CaUut,  13 ;  Apollod.  il  7.  §  5 ;  Lac- 
tant.  IngUL  i  22 ;  Hygin.  ^  c,  and  Fab,  139, 
where  he  calls  the  nymph  Adamanteia),  and  is  said 
to  have  fed  Zeus  with  the  milk  of  agoat.  When  this 
goat  once  broke  off  one  of  her  horns,  the  nymph 
Amaltheia  filled  it  with  fresh  heri)s  and  fruit  and 
gave  it  to  Zeus,  who  transplaced  it  together  with 
the  goat  among  the  stars.  (Ovid,  Fatt,  v.  115, 
&c)  Accordii^  to  other  accounts  Zeus  himself 
broke  off  one  of  the  horns  of  the  goat  Amaltheia, 
gave  it  to  the  daughters  of  Melisseus,  and  en- 
dowed it  with  such  powers  that  whenever  the  pos- 
sessor wished,  it  would  instantaneously  become  mled 
with  whatever  might  be  desired.  (Apollod.  Uc; 
SchoL  ad  CaUim,  I,  c)  This  is  the  story  about 
the  origin  of  the  celebrated  horn  of  Aooaltheia, 
commonly  called  the  horn  of  {rfenty  or  cornucopia, 
which  plays  such  a  prominent  part  in  the  stories 
of  Oreoce,  and  which  was  used  in  hiter  times  as 
the  symbol  of  plenty  in  general  (Strab.  x.  p.  458, 
iii  p.  151 ;  Diod.  iv.  35.)  [Achkloub.]  Dio- 
dorus  (iii.  68)  gives  an  account  of  Amaltheia, 
which  diffsrs  from  all  the  other  traditions.  Ao- 
oordinff  to  him  the  Libyan  king  Ammon  married 
Amaltheia,  a  maiden  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and 
gave  her  a  very  fertile  tract  of  land  wh^ch  had  the 
form  of  a  bull*s  horn,  and  received  firom  its  queen 
the  name  of  the  horn  of  Amaltheia.  This  account, 
however,  is  only  one  of  the  many  ^tecimens  of  a 
rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  ancient  mythus. 
The  horn  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  simplest  vessels  for  drinking,  and  thus  we  find 
the  story  of  Amaltheia  giving  Zeus  to  drink  fitun 
a  horn  represented  in  an  ancient  woriL  of  art  still 
extant.  (Oaleria  Oiusdniani,  ii  p.  61.)  The 
horn  of  plenty  was  frequently  given  as  an  attribute 
to  the  representations  of  Tyche  or  Fortuna.  (Pans, 
iv.  80.  §  4,  vii.  26.  §  3 ;  comp.  Bottiger,  Amal- 
thday  oder  der  Creietui$cke  Zem  aU  Sa^i^ing; 
Welcker,  UAer  erne  Crdi$cke  Colome  m  Tkebem^ 
p.  6.) 

2.  One  of  the  Sibyls  (TibuU,  il  5.  67),  whom 
Lactantius  (I  6)  identifies  with  the  Cumaean 
Sibyl  who  is  said  to  have  sold  to  king  Tarquinius 
the  celebrated  Sibylline  books.    The  same  is  stated 
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by  Servius  (ad  Aem,  vi.  72)  and  by  Lydus  (it 
Meiu,  iv.  ii) ;  comp.  Klansen,  Aemea»  mmd  dk 
Pmatmy  p.  299,  &c.  [L.  S.] 

AMANDUS.  [Akuanur,  p.  28,  a.] 
AMARANTUS  ('httAparros),  of  Alexmdni, 
wrote  a  commentary  upon  one  of  Theocxitu* 
Idyls  (EtymoL  M,  p.  273.  40,  ed.  Sylb.),  and  t 
woric  entitled  rcpl  <napnls,  Reqwcting  his  time, 
we  only  know  tiiat  he  lived  subsequently  to  Jubs, 
king  of  Mauretania.  ( Athen.  viil  p.  848,  e.,  x. 
p.  4]4,£) 

AMARYNCEUS  ('A^u^icc^s),  a  chief  of  tfe 
Eleans,  and  son  of  Onesimachus  or  of  Aoetor. 
(Hygin.  Fab,  97  ;  Eustath.  ad  Ham,  p.  308.)  A^ 
cording  to  Hyginus,  Amaiynoeus  himself  joined  the 
expedition  against  Troy  with  nineteen  ships.  Hocdo; 
on  the  other  hand»  only  mentions  his  son  Diores 

iAmarynceides)  as  partaking  in  the  Tiojaa  vbl 
IL  il  622,  iv.  517.)  When  Amarynceus  died, 
his  sons  celebrated  funeral  games  in  his  hoooiir,  is 
which  Nestor,  as  he  himself  relates  (IL  xziii.  629, 
&C.),  took  part  According  to  Pansaniaa  (v.  i  $ 
8)  Amaiynceus  had  been  of  great  service  to  Aqgesi 
against  Heracles,  in  return  for  which  Angeaa  shared 
his  throne  with  him.  [1*,  S.] 

AMARYNTHUS  ('Afutpvreos),  a  honter  of 
Artemis,  from  whom  the  town  of  Amaiynthus  in 
Euboea  (Steph.  Byi.  says  Euboea  itself)  was  be- 
lieved to  have  derived  its  name.  (Strab.  x.  p. 
448.)  From  this  hero,  or  rather  from  the  town  of 
Amarynthus,  Artemis  derived  the  samame  Ams- 
rynthia  or  Amarysia,  under  which  she  waa  ww- 
shipped  there  and  also  in  Attica.  (Pana.  L  81.  § 
3 ,  comp.  DicL  tfAnL  $.  v.  'Afw^veta,)  [L.  S.] 
AMA'SIS  fA/Muru]!^  1.  King  of  ^pt  ia 
early  times,  according  to  Diodorus  (L  60),  in 
whose  reign  Egypt  was  conquered  by  Actasanes, 
king  of  EUiiopia.    [Actisanis.] 

£  Kins  of  Egypt,  succeeded  Apnes»  the  last 
king  of  the  line  of  Psammetichus,  in  b.  c.  569. 
He  was  of  comparatively  low  origin  (Heiodotaa» 
il  172,  calls  him  Siffuh^s),  and  waa  bom  at 
Siuph,  a  town  in  the  Saitic  nome.  When  the 
Egyptians  revolted  against  Apries,  Amasis  was 
sent  to  quell  the  insurrection,  but  went  over 
to  the  side  of  the  rebels,  and  was  pitKkiiaed 
king  by  them.  He  defeated  Apries  in  a  battk 
near  Momemphis,  and  took  him  prisoner.  He 
seemed  disposed  to  treat  his  captive  with  great 
mildness,  but  was  induced  to  deliver  him  up  into 
the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  who  put  him  to  death. 
It  was  probably  to  strengthen  himself  against  a 
powerful  party  formed  against  him  amongst  the 
warrior-caste,  that  he  cultivated  the  friendship  of 
the  Greeks.  He  not  only  gave  up  to  them  the  city 
of  Naucratis,  which  had  hitherto  been  their  only 
mart,  but  opened  all  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  to 
them,  and  allowed  them  to  build  temj^  to  their 
own  deities.  He  oontrscted  an  alliance  with  the 
Greeks  of  Cyrene,  and  himself  married  Tiadice,  a 
Cyrenaic  lady.  (Herod,  il  181.)  He  remoTad  the 
lonians  and  Carians,  who  were  settled  on  the 
Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  to  Memphia»  and 
formed  them*  into  a  body-guard  for  himi'H'. 
(il  154.)  He  also  entered  into  alliance  with 
Croesus  (I  77)  and  with  Polycitftes,  the  tyzani 
of  Samoa  (iii.  89,  40),  who  is  said  to  hare  in- 
troduced Pythagoras  to  him  by  letter.  (Dio^ 
Laert.  viii.  3.)  Amasis  also  soit  presenta  to 
several  of  the  Greek  dties^  (Herod,  il  192.) 
Sobn  in  the  course  of  Us  travels  visited    hia. 


AMAZ0NE3. 
i,  Greece,  S7TU1  AiBhia.  E^gTpt.  and  Libjs. 
•  canntrj  Bbont  the  Thennodon  with  iU  capital 
imuc^Ta  was  inhabLled  only  by  the  Amnxona, 
>  mre  gDTBrned  by  a  queen.  The  C^arganona, 
ice  of  men,  wen  •eparaled  from  them  by  a 
lUtaiD,  bal  ouce  CTery  you  th«  Amaioni  met 


„  „  It  race,  and  then  letomed  to  their 
1  caunlry.  Their  children,  vhen  of  the  female 
,  were  brongbt  up  by  the  Anuaon  niathera.  and 
Ded  in  their  cnitomary  punniu  of  war,  rising, 
ting,  and  enltiTBting  the  land ;  but  each  gi^ 

her  right  breaat  oil  off :  their  male  children, 
ihe  other  hand,  were  lent  to  the  GaigaieanB,  or 
to  dfalh.  (Smb.  li.  p.  503,  Ac;  Diod.  il  46. 
,iiLa3.&c:  Jnitin,ii.4.)  The  [dncipal  gods 
I  wonhipped  wen  Area  and  Artemii  Tanro- 
■a.  The  linmdBUon  of  Kieral  towui  in  Aiis 
lor  and  in  the  ulands  of  the  Aegean  ii  atcribed 
hem,  t-s-ot  Epheiai,  Smyrna,  CyTiie,  Myiina. 

Paphoa.  Stiabo  daubti  the  eiiileiice  of  tach 
loe  at  femalei,  while  Diodonu  atlerapta  to  gi>e 
leconnt  of  them,  which  auomea  all  tbe  appear 
D  of  hlfttory^  That  the  Amaxona  were  regarded 
I  real  htitoiial  race  down  to  a  late  period,  ia 
lent  from  the  tradilJDO,  that,  vhen  Alexander 
Qnat  appmached  the  CDDntiy  of  the  Amaioni, 
I  queen  ThaleMiia  haitened  to  faim,  in  order  to 
me  mother  by  the  coDqaeror  of  Asia.  (Pint. 

lot  we  confine  otinelTei  here  to  notidDg  tome 
be  mythical  adTcntnin  with  which  the  Ama- 
I  are  connected.  They  are  aaid  to  hare  in- 
ed  Lycia  in  the  reign  of  lobatei,  but  wcie  de- 
yed  by  Belleraphontee,  who  bappeneif  to  be 
•ing  ai  the  king*!  court  (Horn. /f:  vi.  186,&ci 

OL  Olf  IjFOLipiL   17.)     [BlLLIHOFUONTM,     LaO- 

>ON.]  At  the  tune  when  Priam  wai  yet  a 
ng  man,  they  ininded  Phrygia,  and  fought 
h  the  Phrygians  and  Tiojana.  (Horn.  /{.  iii. 
,  &c.)  Tbe  ninth  among  the  lalwnn  impoaed 
a  Herade*  by  Eniynbeni,  waa  to  take  from 
poljta,  the  qneen  aS  the  Amaaons,  her  girdle, 
■nugn  of  her  kingly  power,  which  ihe  had  ic- 
ed aa  a  preieni  Erran  Arci.  (ApoUod.  iL  5.  $  9i 
i.  IT.  16  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  30 ;  Quint  Smyrn.  li. 
.)  [UuiiCLxB.1  In  the  reign  of  Theaeut  they 
ided  Attica.  (Paiia.  i.  S ;  PluL  TItet.  31,  33.) 
;g.]    Towatda  the  and  of  Ihe  Trojan 


c  of  Piiuu  ;  bnt  the  qneen 
killed  by  AchUlei.  (Quint  Smyni.  i.  669 ; 
i.T.ll.§2i  Philoatr./Ter.  xii.  19.)    [Pin- 


odotui  (jr.  110)  aaya,  that  in  the  Si^thian 
rnage  their  name  waa  Oiorpata,  which  he  trana- 
■  by  ittpmrtiroi.    The  Greek  name  Ami 
ually  deriTed  tma  fiof'^r,  the  breut,  and 

bmat,"  "bdngiwith  alrotig  breaala,"  01  "with 
breaM."  (Philoitr.  JL  c ;  Euitalh.  od /fom.  p. 
.)  Olhen  deriie  it  from  the  Circaatiao  word 
B,  Bid  to  ligni^  the  moon,  or  from  EmatiliA, 
ch,  according  to  a  Cancanian  trsdition,  it  aaid 
are  been  their  original  name.  (Sprengel,  Jpo- 
I  dtf  Hgipoerata,  ii.  p.  697;  Klaprotb.  iikx 
i  dcm  Caucaiiu,  L  p.  66fi.}    Among  the  laiioui 
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waya  in  which  it  haa  been  attempted  te  acB 
for  the  oiigin  of  the  itory  about  the  Amaiona, 
deaerre  to  be  mentioned.  One  ofnnion  ia,  that 
pecoliai  way  in  which  the  women  of  aome  of 
Caucaiian  digtricli  lived,  and  perfbnned  tbe  di 
which  in  other  conntrica  doTolTe  upon  men,  t 
ther  with  the  many  initancea  of  Cemale  In' 
and  conmge  which  an  noticed  a>  rema^able  • 
by  modem  tnTellen,  were  couieyel  le  the  ii 
bitanta  of  weatem  Aaia  and  the  Oreekt  in  tagoe 
obacore  ivporta,  and  thiu  ^re  riae  to  tbe  b^ie 
the  exiatence  of  mch  a  waiiike  race  of  woaea. 
that  theae  romoura  and  repoita  were  anbaeqae 
woriced  oat  and  embelliahed  by  popular  tradi 
and  poetry.  Othen  think  that  the  Ams 
were  originaQ;  prieiteaaea  of  Aitemia  (Ihe  dm 
whole  wonhip  waa  widely  i)Hiiad  in  Aaia, 
which  they  are  aid  to  have  eatabliahed  in  lai 
parla.  II  ii  fiuther  infened,  from  t^  name  A 
■onea,  that  than  piieileaHa  mutilated  their  bodie 

in  which  tbe  Oalli  and  other  priest*  matilated  I 
bodiea,  and  that  thna  tb*  Amaaona  repreamjted 
male  ideal  in  the  female  aex,  jait  aa  the  Oalli  ti 
aented  the  female  ideal  in  the  male  aez,  Bat  ilw 
be  diliicalt.  in  the  fim  place,  to  prore  the  eiiu 
of  mch  prieateuea,  and  in  the  aecond,  to  ibow 
they  could  hare  occaaioned  the  belief  ia  s  w 
female  mce  of  tbii  kind.  Neitber  tbe  poetical 
historic  tradilioni  about  the  Amaaona  eta 
anything  to  render  thii  opinion  Teiy  [danai 
and,  in  the  absence  of  all  poeitiTe  aridence, 
£nl  opinion  haa  much  more  to  reconunen^ 
(Comp.  MiUler,  Onikoai.  p.  356,  au.^ 


The  repreaentation  ol 
cnpied  the  Greek  aitiata  Tf 
■till  poueu  a  large  leriei 
worki  of  art,  inch  aa  painting  on  raaea  and  w 
bronxea,  relief,  and  gema,  in  which  the  Amai 
and  their  battles  with  men  are  repmented. 
most  celebrHted  works  of  this  kind  in  antiq 
wen  the  battle  of  tbe  Amazons  with  the  Athen 
in  the  Poecile  at  Athena,  by  Nicnn  (Paua.  L 
$  2),  on  the  ahietd  of  Athena,  and  on  tbe  I 
■tool  of  tbe  Olympian  Zens,  by  Phidiaa.  (<■  1 7.  < 
Amaaons  were  alio  repnaentcd  by  Alcamene 
the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Zens  at  Olyn: 
(t.  10.  $Z)  Rejecting  the  extant  R|H«entat 
of  Amaaons  and  their  coatumea,  seeMuDer,  Ha 
d.Arckaol.  ^  365,  417.  [I^  S. 

AMAZC^NIUS  {•Apagitw),  a  suiubdk 
Apollo,  under  which  he  waa  worihipped,  apd 
a  temije  at  Pyirhichua  in  Laeonia.  Tbe  n 
waa  decired  either  Erani  the  belief  that  the  A 
loni  had  penetnted  into  Peloponneana  aa  & 
Pyrrhichu^  or  that  they  bad  founded  tbe  ten 
then.     (Pans.  iiL  25.  §  2.)  11^  S. 

AMBIGATUS,  king  of  the  Celta  in  Gaa 
the  nign  of  Tanjuinini  PriicuL  He  balongci 
the  Bilurigei,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Celtic  | 
pie.  When  AmbigBtus  waa  advanced  in  yean 
lent  out  Belloresua  and  Sigoreaus,  tbe  sons  «f 
lister,  with  large  iwamu  of  hia  people  to  seek  i 
seltlementi,  in  eontequence  of  the  great  nunbc 
the  popolation.  Betlovesni  and  Sigoranu  d 
lota  aa  to  the  course  they  shoutd  take ;  the  ta 
in  coDKqnence  went  to  the  Hercynian  foeat  1 
the  former  into  Italy,     (Liv.  t.  S4.) 

AMBI'ORlX,achiefofthc  EbanmrcaOi 
people  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine,  1 
were  foimerly  tributary  to  the  Adoatici,  bat  ■ 


uo 

Htr  (ODiKi  vitb  AjnbroH  begu  in  tlia  viW  380, 
when  ifafl  appcHnted  an  Arian  biahop  to  uie  vacant 
■H  of  Siimiiuu ;  Dpon  wliich  AmbcDM  went  M 
Sirmima,  and,  a  miiacnlon*  judgment  on  an  Aiun 
who  uualted  him  baring  ttrnck  teiror  into  hi>  op- 
ponenta,  be  coueciBtcd  AnBnunini,  wbo  wai  of 
the  orthodox  part^,  aa  biihop  of  ^muiun,  and 
then  ntnmed  to  Milan,  irh«n  Joatina  set  on  foot 
Kfenl  inlngnei  againit  him,  but  withont  eflecU 
In  ths  jeti  383,  Falladiot  and  Secondiaout,  two 
Arian  bitbopa,  petitioned  Oratian  !ot  a  geneial 
(ounol  to  decide  the  Arian  controTeny  i  but, 
thiongli  the  influence  of  Ambnne,  initad  of  a 
geneni  council,  a  ajnod  of  Italian,  Illyrian  and 
Gallic  biahopi  wai  awembled  at  AquUeia,  over 
which  AabiMe  pmided,  and  hj  which  PaUadini 
and  SecBodiannt  were  deposed. 

At  length,  in  the  yean  38G  and  366,  Amhioae 
and  Jnitina  came  to  open  conflict    Jnatina,  in  T 
name  of  the  emperor,  demanded  of  Ambroee  1 
lue  of  at  leait  one  of  the  churchet  in  Milan, 
the  performance  of  diTiae  wonfaip  by  Arian  ra 
uaitKa.    Ambmee  refuied,  and  the  people  rose  up 
to  take  hie  part.    At  EoMer  (365)  an  attempt 
made  by  Jnetina  to  take  forcible  poueiiion  of 
buiiica,  but  the  ihow  of  renitancc  wai  eo  great, 
that  the  attempt  waa  abandoned,  and  the  court 
wia  eten  obliged  to  apply  to  Ambroee 
tumnlL    Me  auiwered,  that  he  had  not  itined 
up  die  people,  and  that  Ood  alone  oauld  Kill  them. 
The  people  now  kept  guard  abont  the  biehop^  re- 
eideDce  and  the  ^*^^^^,  which  the  imperial  fbrcea 
beaitated  to  attack.     In  bet,  the  people  were  at 
moil  wholly  on  Ike  ude  of  Ambroee,  the  Arian 
part;  conuiling  of  few  beyond  the  court  and  the 
Ooiaic  Iroopt.    Aaientini,  an  Arian  biihop,  who 
wag  Jnitina'e  chief  adviHr  in  these  proceedingi, 
now  challenged  Ambrooe  to  a  public  diipnlation  in 
the  emperar'i  palace  ;  but  Ambroee  refneed.  Hying 
that  a  council  of  the  cbuich  wai  the  only  proper 
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attempted ;  and  the  elate  of  the  pvtie*  wi 
altered  by  the  death  of  Juatina  in  the  ne 
(367),  wlien  Valentinian  became  a  Cathid 
etill  more  completely  by  the  Tictoiy  of  The 
orer  Maiimiu  (333).  Thii  erent  put  thi 
power  of  the  empire  into  the  handi  of  a 
who  waa  a  firm  Catholic,  and  OTer  whom  A 
tpeedily  acquired  nch  influence,  that,  af 
mauacre  at  ThsHalonica  in  390,  be  refoiei 


Ambroeo  waa  an  acliie  opponent  not  onl; 
Ariana,  but  alao  of  the  Macedoniaua,  ApoUii 
and  NoTsliana,  and  of  Jorinian.  It  wni  p 
about  the  year  384  that  be  auceeHfiilly 
the  petition  of  Symmachna  and  the  he&UH 
ton  of  Rome  for  the  restoration  of  the  : 
Victory.  He  waa  Ihe  principal  initmctot 
guiline  in  the  Chriitian  foilh.  [Auuuktihi 

The  Isllcr  yeart  of  his  life,  with  the  ei 
of  a  abort  absence  &Dm  MUao  during  the 
lion  of  Eugenina  (39-2),  were  defoied  to  i 
of  hit  biahopric  He  died  on  the  4th  ol 
t.  D.  397. 

Aa  a  writer,  Ambrose  cannot  be  mnke 
notwithatandiiig  hia  great  eloquence.  Hi 
logical  knowledge  acarcely  eitended  bejon 
acquaintance  with  the  wuka  of  the  Greek 
froin  whom  he  boirowed  much.  Hie  wot 
also  the  marka  of  haale.  He  waa  rstbei 
of  action  than  of  letter*. 

Hi*  Horki  are  very  nmneroiu,  thongh  ae 
them  hate  been  lost.  They  coouat  of 
Sermons,  and  Oraliou,  Conunenlaiiea  on 
ture,  Trealiaea  in  commendation  of  celibi 


I  other  tn 


,  of  which  t 


manded  to  leave  the  city,  which  he  at  once  refuaed 
to  do,  and  in  thia  refusal  the  people  alill  aupported 
him.  In  order  to  keep  np  the  apirita  of  the  peo- 
ple, he  introduced  into  the  church  where  the;  kept 
watch  the  regular  performance  of  antiphonal  hymns, 
which  had  been  long  practiaed  in  the  Eaalem 
Church,  but  nol  hitherto  introduced  into  the  West. 
At  length,  the  contest  was  decided  about  a  year 
after  its  conunencement  bj  the  miracle*  which  are 
in>orted  to  have  attended  the  diacovery  of  Ihe 
rdiquee  of  two  hitherto  unknown  martyrs,  Oerva- 
sjua  and  FrDlaaini.  A  blind  man  waa  said  to 
have  been  restored  to  aighl,  and  several  demoniaca 
diapoBseaaed.  Theae  events  are  recorded  by  Am- 
brose >ii™B*lF^  by  his  aecretaiy  Paolinus,  pnd  by 
his  disciple  Augustine,  who  was  in  Milan  at  the 
time ;  but  a  particular  diacnidon  of  the  troth  of 
these  tnilBcles  would  be  out  of  place  here.  They 
were  denied  by  the  Atiana  and  discredited  by  the 
conit,  but  the  imptcBUon  made  by  Ihem  upon  the 
people  in  general  was  such,  that  Justina  thonght  it 
prudent  to  desist  from  her  attempt.  (Ambroa.  EpiiL 
iii.ii.TiLiiii.|2,  liii.Uv.;  Paulin.  riJ..^K6ro* 
Sl*-17,  p.4,Ben.;  Auguatin,  CJm/cw.  ii.  7.  §1*- 
16,  A  CVd.  ZXn,  uii.  3,  I  2,  Sera.  318,  286.) 

An  imperial  rescript  waa  however  issued  in  the 
same  year  for  the  h^eration  of  all  sects  of  Chii»^ 
lians,  any  offence  agaiost  which  was  made  high 
ITMSon  (Cod.  Theodos.  IV.  IM  Fide  CaOolica)  ; 
but  we  Imrs  do  evidence  that  ill  execution  was 


oeation  ;  "De  Offidii  Hiniatromm,'  whk 
nemlly  considered  his  best  work ;  "  De  Myi 
"De  Sactsmentisr  "De  Poenilentia ;"  i 
above^nentioncd  works,  "  De  Fide,"  and  ** 
ritu  SancW,''  which  are  both  upon  the  ' 
The  well-known  hymn,  **  Te  Denm  laudomi 
been  ascribed  lo  him,  bnl  its  date  is  at  leas 
tnry  later.  There  an  other  hyirma  ascr 
him,  but  upon  doubtful  authority.  He  is  I 
10  have  settled  the  Older  of  public  worahi|i 
chutches  of  Milan  In  the  form  which  it  had 
eighth  century  under  the  names  of  "Officio 

The  best  edition  of  his  v^Ju  is  tliat 
Benedictines,  2  vols.  foL,  Paris.  1686  ud 
with  an  Appendix  containing  a  life  of  Amb 
his  secretary  Paulinua,  another  in  Greek,  v 
anonymoni,  and  ia  chiefly  cajned  from  Thei 
Ecdeaiaatical  History,  and  a  third  by  the  B 
dne  editors.  Two  works  of  Ambrose,  £^ 
^ndioli  ad  Bnlianja*,  nod  S^iiitola  dt  /U 
been  diicoveied  by  Angek  Mali,  and  an  pa 
by  him  in  the  sereuU  voltime  of  tis  S.-r 
Viiervm  Nova  CoOtttio.  (  {■ 

AMBRO'SIUS,  a  hearer  of  Didymos,  a 
--'^-    '-'        a.  J92,  and  was  the  u 


«  ^o&,ar 


a  bookie 


Apollinarii  of  I^odicea.     Neither  is  eitai 

Hieren.  dt  Vir.  tlhui.  5  126.)  [A.  J 

A'MBRYON   ('A^piiwr}    wrote   a   « 

Theocritus  the  Chiau,  from  which  Dioftenei 


,S  AHERIAa 

Imi  upprart  to  ban  had  ths  bus  nbject  and 
nu  tlu  "CloQdi."     ■    ' 


Uleoi 


1.  218.)  Aiutopbaiiei  oUodc 
meipBu  in  ths  ~  Fnigi"  (v.  12 — 14),  and  vt 
»  told  in  the  uunijmoiu  lib  of  Aiiitophanei, 
■t  when  Aiiitopluiiei  fint  (ikibited  hii  plajrt, 
the  naiiwi  of  olhet  poati,  '  *  ' 
m  the  pnrrob  TrryiEli  yt, 
B  pemm  who  labonn  for  othan,' 
enflei,  who  wu  bom  oa  the  fbnrUi  <€  tba 

Ameipaiu  imt«  rnuij  camediea,  oat  of  vbkh 
en  rcDuun  only  k  few  bagmenlM  of  the  fblloi 
(: — "AiroiiorTotifoiiTit,  Kartetlim  (doobtful), 
ima,  Mmx'l,  Zsar^,  X^irUn),  and  of  tame 
e  uuiiee  of  which  an  nnkDown.  Uott  of  bi* 
171  wen  of  the  old  comedj,  hut  Bme,  in  lU 
obabiUtf ,  were  of  the  niiddle.  (Meineke,  F^ag. 
m.i.  p.  189,  a  p.  701.)  [P.  S.] 

AMELEaA'OORAS  {'A^AqmiT^fHij  or  HE- 
ESA'GORAS(HfAK«rr^fiiu),  u  he  U  oUed  bj 
ben,  of  Chakadon,  one  of  thetuly  Qnek  hiito- 
uii,  tram  whom  Gorsiu  and  Endemui  of  Naioe 
■mired.  (Clem.  Alex.  Slrom.  n.  p.  629, 
Jiol.  ad  E^Tf.  AlaaL  2  ;  ApoUod.  iii.  10.  G  3^ 
ben  He^me  hu  mbctitated  HfAwn^pm  for 
ninrtipas.)  Mkiimiu  Tjiiiiu  {Sirm.  '~  '  "' 
eiki  of  >  HeleMgoru,  ■  oatiTe  of  Ele 
DtigoDiu  of  Cuyniu  {HiiL  Mimt.  c.  13)  of  an 
melenginM  of  Atbena,  the  ktter  of  wbom 

e  lune,  and  perhapa  alto 

«s  of  Chalcedon.     (Voeuni,  dt  HiA  Ome.  p. 

If  ed.  Wevtennano.) 

AME'LIUS  CVJAiot},  ■  natiTO  of  Apuuea 

anding  to  Soidiu  {b  n.   A^Aiai),  but  a  Tiucan 

cording   ■     "      '         ...—...... 

e  new  Flatoi 
lotinni  and  muter  of  PoTph]n7.  He  quoted  the 
tnion  of  91.  John  ahoat  the  Aiy<"  without  men- 
ining  the  nune  of  the  Apoetle :  thii  extract  hai 
•n  pnemred  by  EnHbina.  (Prtup.  Ettamg.  iL 
1.)  See  Snid,  Potphyr.  a  cc. ;  Sjiian.  rifc 
'Oaptift.  p.  47,  a.  61,  b.  6S,  a.  B8,  a.;  Boitlej, 
mart*  oa  Fnt-Tktmlanff,  p.  1S2,  &c  Lond. 
43;  Fabric.  AU.  Orate.  iiL  p.  ISO. 
AHENTBS  CVi^t).  u  >u>cie>it  Onek  ma- 
im, mentioned  bj  Oalen  at  tbe  inTentot  of  how 
nniona  bandagei.  {Di  Fateat,  c  58,  61,  B9, 
L  lii.  pp.  486,  487,  493,  ed.  Chart.)  Some 
igmenta  of  tbe  worka  of  a  migeon  named 
It  (of  which  name  Anutdai  ii  very  poaiibly 
,)tioD)  Mill  eiiit  in  the  manuKiipt  CoUec- 

0  of  SugioJ  Writen  bj  Nicelai  (Fabriciua, 
U.  Or.  ToL  xiL  p.  778,  ed.  yuL),  and  one  ei- 
lEt  ii  pneerred  hj  Oribauni  IColL  Utdia.  ilviiL 
)  in  the  fbnrth  Toldme  of  Caniiiial  Hai'i  Collec- 
II  of  (^aiMid  A-nOora  t  Valioaiat  CodicUmt,  p. 
,  Rmn.  1S31,  3(0.  Hii  date  ii  unknown,  «■ 
H  thai  he  mut  ban  tiled  in  01  before  the  eecond 
Ittuy  aftei  Chriit  Be  ma;  peihapa  be  the  Hme 
run  who  i>  laid  by  the  Scholiait  on  Theocrilua 
ijfi.  iviL  128)  to  hare  been  put  to  death  by 
alemy  Philadalphn^  about  B.  c  364,  for  platting 
iiii«hi.Ufi.  [W.  A.  0.) 
AME'RIAS  CA^plu),  of  Macedonia,  a  gram- 
rian,  who  wrote  a  work  entitled  VKmaaai, 
lich  gare  an  aceaunt  of  the  meaning  of  woida, 

1  anotbei  called  f^naiuKis.     (Athen.  It.   p. 


AHMIANU& 
176,  c  e,  IT.  p.  GSl,  U  Ac;  SehoL  ad  ^polLJU 

ii.  3S4,  ISB4 ;  Kiutec,  ad  Hamck.  m.  v.  'Atv^ 
AMERISTUS  ('A^Upurrgt),  the  bnrlher  of  I 
poet  Steiichorua,  ii  tnentiraed  by  Fnidiia  ( 
Ewiid.  il  p.  19)  aa  one  of  the  euly  Orei^  g 
meten.     He  liied  in  the  Utter  end  cf  the  Mm 

AMESTRIS.     [Auj 

AHlA'NUa,  whom  1 

to  AtticDj  (tL  1.  g  lS),w 

'   "     1  debtor  of  Atticna  i 

ISODABUS  ('Afumit-fWi).'  i 
have  bnngbl  np  ( ' 


■blyad 

Akia 


iiinaki 


inCilkia. 


,    (Hon 


id  Him 


lOGS;  ApoUod.  ii.  3.  g  U  Aeltan,  A...1.  L 

}Iii  aoDt  Atynmiait  and  Maria  were  daia  at  11 

by  tbeuniofNcatDr.  (/'.itL  317,&c)   [L. 

A'MITON  ('A^ikw),  of  EUathene  in  Cn 
ii  wid  to  hare  been  the  fint  panan  who  mof 
the  lyre  amatory  pofsu.  Hit  deecenduil*  w 
called ^iiBlom('A^Ti^i).  (Atlien.iiT.  p^63S, 
Theie  Kcma  Hiine  cormption  in  the  text  of  At 
naeua,  ai  the  two  namei  Amalom  and  Aat^ant 
not  correapond.  Inatead  of  the  former  we  on 
peihapi  to  read  Ametor,  (Comp.  Etym.  H.  p. 
15,  ed.  Sylburg.;  Heaych.  i.  e. ^A^urnfiOai.) 

AMUIA'MUS  ('A/ifiianft),  a  Greek  cpign 
matiat,  but  probaUy  a  Ronun  by  birth.  ' 
Oreek  Anthology  contain*  27  epignnu  by  1 
(Jacob>,iii.p[i.93— 93),  to  which  mnu  be  ad 
another  coDlained  in  the  Vatican  US-  (Jaa 
xiiL  p.  693),  and  another,  which  ii  placed  ten 
the  anonjmoua  epigiama,  but  which  KHne  M 
auign  to  Ammianu.  (Jacob*,  it.  p.  127,  No.  ij 
They  an  all  of  a  bcetiou*  chaiactei.  In 
Planndsn  MS.  he  ii  called  Abbianna,  wl 
Wemtdoif  *a[^»*e*  to  be  a  Qieek  (bnn  of  Ana 
or  Aiienoi.    {fotl.Lai.  Mim.  t.  p.  ii.  p.  67&.) 

The  time  at  which  be  lived  may  be  gathn 
with  tolerable  certainty,  bom  hi*  epigram*.  T 
he  waa  a  contemponiy  of  the  epignnunatiAt  Le 
litu,  who  liTed  under  Nero,  ha*  been  infored  fi 

Flaccoi.  (Ammian.  E^  2;  LnciL  Ef.  86, 
Jacob*.)  One  of  hi*  epigiama  (13)  ia  ident 
with  the  lait  two  line*  of  one  of  Mania]'a(ix.  3 
who  ia  inppoaed  by  Hime  to  have  Uanalalcd  th 
line*  &om  Ammianua,  and  theiefort  to  have  L' 
after  him.  But  the  bet  i*  equally  well  tipJaii 
on  the  luppoutioo  that  the  poet*  were  outiem 
tary.  Fiom  two  other  epigram*  ot  Ammiai 
(Jaooba,  niL  it.  p.  127,  No.  42,  and  ToL  i 
p.  135),  ve  find  that  be  wai  contempaniry  ■ 
the  lophitt  Antauio)  Polcrao,  who  flouruhed  on 
Tiajau  and  Hadrian.  (Jacob*,  JutioJL  Gmc 
pp.  312,313,  xiiL  p.  340.)  (P.  S.' 

AMMIA'NUS  MABCELLI-NUS,  -the  1 
■ubject  of  Rome  who  conipa*ed  a  prafimc  hi*b 
in  the  l^tin  language,"  wai  by  birth  a  On^ 
he  him*elf  frequently  declare*  (irii.  nib  I 
in.1  8.  g  33,  ziiil  6.  §  20,  Ac),  and  a  natiii 
Syrian  Aniioch,  a*  we  infer  from  a  letter  addre* 
to  him  by  Libuiio*.  (See  Vale*.  pm^H^aiai 
MarctUi*.)  At  an  luty  age  he  embnced  the  I 
feuion  of  anna,  and  waa  admitted  among 
proltdora  doauitid,  which  pnTe*.  that  be  bdoi| 
to  a  di*tingni*hed  &mily,  once  none  wen  enrel 
in  that  coip*  except  young  men  of  noUe  blood, 
oScen  whoee  Talout  and  6delity  had  beai  pnr 

'  ig  lerTiGe.  Of  hi>  inbeeqiient  pRmnlicB 
i*  known.    He  wa*  attached  to  tk  raS 
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AMMON. 


eombiaatioDi  of  wordt,  probkbly  npnanita  tin  cnr- 
nnt  luigoage  of  ths  age,  but  niiul  be  pnnonnccd 
fiill  of  birbarintu  and  Hleeumi  when  judged  ac- 
cording to  the  ttandard  of  Citen  uid  Litj. 

The  Editio  Priocepa  of  Ammanni  Mutxlliniu, 
edited  by  Augclni  Sabinui,  wu  printed  at  Ron 
in  folio,  by  George  Sachiel  and  Barth.  QolKh 
the  year  \i7i-     It  it  very  inaurect,  uid  conui 
13  book!  only,  from  the  Ulh  to  the  S6th,  both 
incIiuiTe.     The  lenuining  fiie  went  fint  pnbliihed 
by  Accond,  who.  in  hii  editioD  print  '  ■    '  '■ 
Angabarg  is  1£33,  bouU  that  he  I 

The  nuMt  luefol  modem  editioni  an  thoH  of 
GnnoTiai,  41a.,  Lngd.  Bat.  1693;  of  Erneiti.  Sto. 
Upa^  1773;  but  iboie  ail,  that  which  wai  com- 
menced by  Wa^er,  completed  after  hit  death  by 
Erfordt,  uid  publiihed  at  Ldpiic,  in  3  tcJi.  Bi 
180S.  [W.  R.] 

AHHON  CAww))  originally  an  Aelhiopian 
or  Libyan  dirinity,  vhoH  wonhip  cnbieqnently 
■pnad  all  oiec  ^Tpt,  a  part  of  the  noithem  coaat 
u  Afiio,  and  many  paiti  of  Oreeee.  The  real 
Egyptian  name  waa  Anian  or  Ammun  (Herod,  ii. 
42-  Pint,  di  /j.  ef  Of.  9) i  the  Oreeki  called  ' ' 
Zona  Ammoo,  the  Romani  Japiler  Ammon, 
theUebnw>Amoii.(JerBm.il*i.2£.)  Thatin 
countiit*  where  hi)  wonhip  wu  Gnt  e>tabliihed 
he  wot  reieied  is  certain  reipecta  aa  the  nipreme 
dirinity,  i>  dear  from  the  &ct,  that  the  Oreeki 
recogniied  in  him  their  own  Zeai,  although  the 
identity  of  the  two  godi  in  later  timei  rettt  upon 
philnaophical  ipecnlationB,  made  at  a  period  when 
the  original  chaiacter  of  Ammon  waa  almoAt  lolt 
aight  o|  and  a  more  ipiritual  new  of  him  nibtti- 
tuled  in  iti  place. 

The  mnt  ancient  leat  of  his  wonhip  app«ar*  to 
hare  been  Meroe,  where  he  had  a  much  rerered 
otacle  (Herod,  ii.  29);  thence  it  wai  introduced 
inlo  Egyptf  where  the  wonhip  took  the  firmeat 
root  at  Thebei  in  Upper  Egypt,  which  wai  there- 
fore frequently  called  by  ^e  Oreeka  Dioipolia.  or 
the  city  of  Zeni.  (Henid.ii.42j  Diod.  i.  Ifi.J 
Another  &msu>  aeat  of  the  god,  with  a  celebrated 
onule,  wai  in  the  oaria  of  Anunoninm  (Siwah)  in 
the  Libyan  deiert ;  the  wonhip  waa  alu  eitablt^ed 
in  Cyrenaica.  (Pani.  i.  13.  §  3.)  The  god  waa 
repretented  either  in  the  form  of  a  ram,  or  aa  a 
hnman  being  with  the  head  of  a  ram  (HeiwL  I.  e.; 
Stiab.  XTiL  p.  B13)  ;  but  there  are  Knue  repnaeo- 
tationi  in  which  he  appean  altogether  aa  a  human 
being  with  only  the  homa  of  a  ram.  TertuUian 
(dt  PaU.  3)  olll  him  diva  avium.  If  we  take  all 
thne  circumatancet  into  conaideration,  it  aeema 
dear  that  the  original  idee  of  Ammon  waa  that  of 
a  protector  and  leader  of  the  Qockt.  The  Aethio- 
piani  were  a  nomadic  people,  flocki  of  iheep  con- 
atitDted  their  ptindpat  wraith,  and  it  i>  perfectly 
In  accordance  with  the  notion!  of  the  Apthiopiana 
aa  w^  aa  Egyptians  to  wonhip  the  animal  which 
is  the  leader  and  protector  of  the  flock.  This  liew 
is  supported  by  Tariooi  atoriei  about  Anmion. 
Hyginua  {PoU.  AUr.  i.  30)  whose  account  i*  only 
of  the  origin  o(  the 
African  of  the 


g  «)  and  Eutathiua  {ad  Dinmgt.  Perils.  2\i 

mark,  as  well  aa  one  of  the  many  etymoiogiea  c 
from  the  ^yptian  word  J- 


wbith  ai 


I,  liki 


god^  worabjp,  relatea  that 

name  of  Ammon  brooght  to  Liber,  wno  was  uon 
in  posaesaion  of  Egypt,  a  targe  quantity  of  cattle 
In  return  for  this,  Liber  gave  him  a  piece  of  land 
near  Thebea,  and  in  commemaration<of  the  benefits 
he  had  conferred  uptm  the  god,  he  wu  represented  as 
a  human  being  with  hems.  What  PanaBEiaa(  11.23. 


accord  with  the  opinion  that 
the  leader  and  prateclor  of  flocks.  HeTodou 
lates  a  itoiy  to  accODnt  for  the  nm'i  head  (iL 
Heradea  wanted  to  see  Zeua,  but  the  latter  w 
to  annd  the  interriew ;  when,  howeiet.  Ho 
at  last  had  lecoune  to  entnaliea,  Zeis  conl 
the  following  expedient '.  he  cut  off  the  head 
ram,  and  holding  this  before  hii  own  bod 
bavins  corered  the  remaining  part  of  his 
with  the  skin  of  the  nm,  be  appeared  bcGxe  i 
clas.  Hence,  Herodotos  adds,  the  Thebans 
■acrifice  rams  except  once  a  year,  and  on  thi 
occanon  they  kill  and  flay  a  tam,  and  with  ill 
they  dresB  the  atatae  of  Zeos  (Ammon)!  h; 
aide  of  thia  sUtue  they  then  place  that  of  Hu 
A  similar  accoont  mentioned  by  Serrioa  (ai 
It,  196)mayserTeaaa  commentary  upon  Htm 
When  Bacchus,  or  according  to  others,  Hci 
went  to  India  and  led  bit  anny  tbrouDfa  ibe  d 
of  Libya,  he  was  at  laat  quite  euatuted 
thint,  and  inToked  hit  &ther,  Jupiter.  Hen 
a  ram  appRued,  which  led  Heracles  to  a 
where  it  opened  a  apring  in  the  laDd  by  aa 
with  ita  fooL  For  ttua  reaion,  sayi  Se 
Jupiter  Ammon,  whose  name  ia  derired 
i/iiaii  (and),  ia  reproKnted  with  the  honi 
ram.  (Comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  133,  Pa*.  A<tt.  I 
Lucan, /"fciria/.  ii.  ill.)  Then  an  serenl 
traditions,  with  Tarious  modifications  arising 
the  time  and  place  of  their  origin  ;  but  all  agi 
represenUng  the  nm  aa  the  guide  and  delive 
wandering  herds  or  heidanten  in  the  df 
er  in  a  direct  way,  or  by  giring  oradea. 
mon,  therefore,  who  is  identical  with  the  n 
the  gnide  and  protector  of  man  and  of  all  hi 

kind  as  the  common  ram  to  his  flock. 

The  intmdnctioD  of  the  worahip  of  Ammon 
Aethiopia  into  Egypt  was  aymbobcally  lepna 
n  a  ceremony  which  was  performed  at  T 
mce  in  every  year.  On  a  certain  day,  the  j 
if  the  god  waa  orried  acmu  the  river  NUc 
Libya,  and  after  some  daja  it  waa  bnnght  hai 
if  the  god  hadanived  from  Aethiopia.  (Diod.i 
*"  ms  account  ia  given  by  Eutlathioa  (<bJ  . 
,  126),  though  in  a  somewhat  diAient 
lelalea,  that  according  to  some,  the  Ai 
laed  to  fetch  the  image*  of  Zwi*  and 
[om  the  gnat  temple  of  Zeua  at  11 
With  theae  images  they  went  abont,  at  a  a 
period,  in  Libya,  odebnted  a  tplendid  fealiin 
'an — for  tbia,  be  addi.  ii  the  uumt 
they  worahip.  Tbia  nnmber  twdte 
allusion  to  the  number  of  ngna  ii 
sodiac,  of  which  the  ram  [aifr)  it  one.  T^D 
Hirive  at  the  aecond  pbaait  in  the  chandi 
Amman,  who  ii  here  conceived  as  the  (on  i 
aign  of  Capet.  (Zeusdiiguised  in  the  akin  of  a 
See  Hygin.  Pah.  133,  Pot.  A^.  j.  00  ;  Ml 
"-'  ■  "'  18  J  Adiao,'  Y.  H.  x.  18.)  Thja  i 
jBCter  of  Ammon  it  of  lu«  origin 
periiapa  not  older  than  the  aiith  century  b 
CbriaL  The  apeculating  Gneki  of  atill  taut 
assigned  to  Ammon  a  mora  apiritual  nature. 
"'  '  Lt,  though  in  a  pasaage  (iii.  68,  &t 
\mmon  a  king  of  Libya,  deasibea  hi 
1 1,  &c.)  at  the  (pint  pemdii^  the  univcne, 


AMMONIUS. 


Heii 


noted  in  the  C 


le  Cbimiae  on  the 
\org  a^SudMHal  and  on  DmuL  (Nova  Coi- 
ScripC.  Vftoli  Aiigc1oMBi<>,p.l66.&e.<(iLL 
1.  18-25.)  [A.J.  C] 

iMMONIUS  ('AwiJ™.)  GRAMMATICUS, 
HiorofgramiiuiiBl  Aleiandru,  with  HeUsdiut, 
iic  doH  of  the  4tfa  crntniy.'  He  wsi  >Lu  prieil 
lie  Egyptian  Ape.  On  the  Tigorom  overthrow  of 
■try  in  Egypt  by  the  biihop  Theophilu*  A.  o. 
1-391.  Ammoniai  and  HelUdiiu  Hed  to  Coo- 
itinople  And  tfaer«  remmed  their  prafeuion- 
a.  Hid.  Ecd.  i.  16.)  Ammoniai  wrote,  in 
ek,  On  lit  Differenca  if  Wordi  oflilai  Signifiat- 

(iitfA  iftolwti  ftal  flinpjpqiy  A^^wfX  which  ii 
ended  to  muiy  leiicont,  e.  jr.  to  that  of  Scapnli. 
tu  edited  by  Vnlckneser,  Ito.,  Lsgd.  Bat.  17  S9, 
.  with  funher  notea  by  Chr.  Frid.  Anunon, 
>.,  ErUng.  1787-  Then  ii  (mother  work  by 
I  Ammoniua,  wt/i  imipiAiiylas,  which  hsi  not 

been  printed.  (Fsbric.  BiU.  Orate,  loL  t. 
riS.)  The  hiitorian  Socnite*  wai  ■  pupil  of 
imonioi.    (Hiit.  Bed.  t.  16.)  (A.  J.  C] 

\MMONIUS  ('A/^uiviDi),  vm  of  Hiruiie, 
died  with  hii  brsther  Heliodarat  at  Atheni 
lei  Proclni  (who  died  a.,  n.  4B4),  and  wai  th< 
Iter  o[  Simpliciui,  Awlepiui  Tiallianui,  Johi 
iloponiu,  and  Daraaaciu.  Hia  COmmen^nea  (in 
sek)  on  Plato  and  Ptolemy  are  loat,  u  well  u 
ny  on  Ariilotle.  Hii  extant  worki  are  Con- 
ilaria  on  tie  Itagoge  of  Pfrrpii/ry,  or  lie  Fin 
edkaila,  fint  pabliahed  at  Venice  in  1500,  Mid 

tie  Cairfforia  of  Arittotlej  and  Dt  luirttprt- 
'toe,  lint  publiihed  at  Venice  in  1503.    See  too 

Aluand.  Aphiodia.    Dt  Falo,   p.   180,   Uto. 
Dd.  1658.     The  abare-named  Commentaiii 
iatotle  an   alio   pabliahed   in   the   Scioli 
uM.  ed.  BrandiL    In  MS-anihiiCommenl 

Ariitolte^  Topici  and   Metaphyaici,  ani 
idafu  cotBfrwndi  Jitnlabiuia.     (Fabric  BitI, 
sec  vol  -..  p.  707.)  [A.  J.  C.J 

AMMONIUS,    of    Lahpkak,    a  Tillage 
ticB,  ■    Peripatetic   philoiopher,   who  liTed 
s  lint  eentary  of  the  Chiialian  aera.     He  w 
I  iiutruetar  of  Plataich,  who  praiiei  hia  great 
raing  {Symp.  oL  1),  and  inbwlucei  him  dii- 
iniDg  on  Rligion  and  lacred   litei.    (ii.  15.) 
nini  codeaioun  to  >hew  (in  vita  Platardu,  p.  6), 
It  Ammoniaa  of  Ldmpise  ii  really  the  ume  pei- 
1  with  Ammaniai  the  Egyptian  mentioned  by 
iu[aiu,  and  conclndei  that  it  wai  &om  thii 
nee  Plutarch  oblsined  the  minate  knowledge  of 
yptian  wanhip  which  he  hai  ihewn  in  hi> 
e  on  Ina  and  Otiria. 

Ammonin>  of  Lsmprae  ia  nKntioned  by  Ammo- 
u^  the  anlbor  of  the  work  Dt  Diflermtiit  Vei 
tan,  under  the  word  0titit,  aa  haTing  written 
aliae  Ilepl  B(>^uri>,  or  u  the  fiiller  title  ia  gire 

Athenaena,  ntjil  Bu^r  mil  Svo-wr.  (xi.  i 
S,  £)  Whether  the  ume  Ammonia)  woa  th 
ihoT  o[  another  work,  nap)  r&t  'AAirqm 
luplSiu',  mentioned  by  Alhenac*  (liiL  p.  667, 

AMMCNIUS  CA«i.i™.)  LITHO-TOMUS, 

eminent  anrgeon  of  Alexandria,  mentioned  hj 
lina  (£w  Med.  rii  PneC  p.  137),  whoie  exact 
a  ia  not  known,  bat  who  probably  lind  in  the 
m  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphos,  B.  c  283—347, 
hia  nanw  ocean  in  CeUua  together  with  those 
aereral  other  aurgeona  who  lived  at  that  time, 
ii  chiefly  celebrated  for  having  been  the  fint 
•on  wbo  thought  of  breaking  a  lUma  within  the 


AMMONIUS. 

bladder  when  too  large  for  extraction  entire ; 

rhich    account    he    receifod    the    eognjiiien 

KtBrrSftoj.     An  account  of  hia  mode  of  opent 

a>  deaciibed  by  Celaui  {D»  Med.  viL  2G.  p.  If 

"  BnintheiJtBtql'^iri.  p,MO,    SonwDcd 

prepaiationa  uaed  by  a  phyaician  of  the  aaoK  nj 

alao  in  Aetioa  and  Paulua  Aegincta, 

whether  they  all  belong  lo  the  Bme  peraon  ia 

rtain.  [W.  A  Q. 

AMMO'MUS,  the  Monk,  flonriahed  a.  d.  ! 

e  waa  one  of  the  Paw  Great  Brxitktn  (to  a 

from  their  height),  diadplee  of  Pambu,  the  a 

'  "t.  NiIria(Fttaei>atnim,iL23j  PiUad- J 

Lata,  c  12,  ed.  Roeweyd.  p.  543.)     Re  knei 

Bible  by  heart,  and  carefidly  atudied  Didymoi, 

gEu,  and  the  other  ecclciiaitical  anthort.    In  , 

In  A.  D.  371-3,  Peter  II.  locneded  the  tattei, 
when  tg  fled  to  Rome  from  hia  Arian  peraeen 
Ammoniiu  retired  from  Canopua  into  Palei 
He  H-itnened  the  crneltiea  of  the  Sarafena  ag 
the  monki  of  Mount  Sinai  A.  d.  377.  and  rea 
intelligence  of  the  aufferinga  of  othen  nfsr  the 
Sea.  On  hia  return  to  Egypt,  he  took  nj 
abode  at  Memphii,  and  deacribed  theae  diatr 
in  a  book  which  he  wrote  in  EgypdaiL 
being  found  at  Nanciatia  by  a  prieit,  named  J 
waa  by  him  ttonalated  into  Qnak,  and  ii 
form  ia  ellaat,  in  CiriOi  Martynm  Elect 
mtfii  (p,  8B,  ed.  Comhefii,  Sio.,  Par.  |i 
Ainmoniua  ii  laid  to  have  cut  off  an  ear  to  i 
promotion  to  the  e|riacopate.  (Soer.  iv.S3;  P 
HiML  Lan.  c  12.)  [A.  J.  I 

AMMOTJIUS  CAwulno.)  the  Paaii-AT 
who  wnt«  only  ■  few  poemi  and  dedima 
He  waa  a  dimrenl  pemin  from  AmnHnini 
teacher  of  Plotinui,  (Lougin.  op.  Porjii} 
Plata,  eil.  e.  30 1  Philoetr.  iL  37  ;  Rnhnken, 
deLofffiavh) 

AMMffNIUS  CA^<«u(n«),  a  Gr«k  I 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Theodoai 
lie  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  inaurrection  i 
Gotha  nnder  Oainaa  U.  D.  400),  which  he 
romo,  and  ia  aaid  to  have  read  in  A.ri.438 
emperor,  who  received  it  with  great  approh 
(goccBt.  Hitl.  Ecda.  vi.  6;  Nicephor.  li 
Who  thia  Anunonitu  waa,  and  whether  the 
quoted  in  the  £tymologicnmMagnQm(f.nMIn 


AMMO-NIUS  or  HAMMONIUa,  ai 
batudor  of  pTOLanAiua  Auletea,  who  irai 
lo  Rome  b.  c  66  to  aeek  aaaiatanca  again 
Aleiandriani,  wbo  had  oppoaed  the  king. 
ad  Fam.  LI.)  He  i>  peiliapa  the  laine  per 
the  Ammooiui  who  ia  ^ken  of  at  imt  < 
^eata  of  Cleopatra  in  B.  c.  44.    {Ad  AtL  iv 

AMMO'NIUS,  caUed  SACCAS  ('An 
3aKKas,  i.  e,  Saiiai^ipot),  or  aaek-cartifr,  b 
hia  official  employment  waa  cairyiDg  the  com,  I 
at  Alexandria,  aa  a  public  porter  (uanrn 
Golhofred  ad  Cod.  T%todo,.  14,  tit.  22),  wa 
of  Chriatian  parenta.  Poipbyrr  aavrla  (I 
adv.  CiriiUm.  sp.  Euaeb.  //.  E.  vi.  19),  En 
(t  c.)  and  St  Jerome  (Tb-.  fit  }  55)  deny 
he  apattatti«d  from  the  bith.  At  any  n 
combined  the  atudy  of  phlloaophy  with  Chiiati 
and  ia  regarded  by  thoae  who  maintain  hia  ft 
at   the   fouLdar   of   the   later   PtaUxuc  £ 


He  died  A. 

1.     A  life  of  Aiiilo- 

U17  of  hii  namesake 

ho  Philopaniu.  The 
■  held  a  kind  of  phi- 
wu   dfiired  by  iu- 

thrcefold  in  eanvf, 
dge  of  faimKlf)  and 
D  tKO  Uller  notioru 
the  care  of  the  world 
1  inferior  nee,  below    1 

good  and  tndi  on 
to  the  knowledge  of 
lipped  by  die  Tulgar, 
it.     The  AlexsndrioD 

hii  philoHphj  (which 
rpreicnled  by  Origen, 
]dnaD  Khool  A*  shore 
ing>(Eiueh.  H.Kn. 
tore*.  (EuKh.  Epitl. 
L  Pair.  vol.  a.)  He 
rumOBji  aftht  GoftU, 


place  in  the  religion  of  the  Ronuni, 
1  ipeak  of  him  only  from  what  they 
.  from  the  Oreeki,  lud  ttuulaU  the  Ol 
n»  inlo  Amor.  [EiiOK.] 
AMORAEUS('A,u^F},kiDgD[th< 
I  a  ml  aguml  whom,  acconling  1 
Ptrnc.  c  6,  ed.  Lion),  Cynu,  the  fii 
Penia,fell. 

AMOBGES  ("A^BipTfli).  1,  A  ki 
Suae,  ucording  to  Cteiisi.  whom  Cyiv 
Penia,  conqnered    in   battle,   hut   afua 

'  Spamilhia.  the  wife  of 
etenla  Amorgei  aa  rahieqaei 
■■  lofCyma.    (Ptnicec 


m  of  Vid 


ongly. 


cribed 


ua.     (See«o 

2,  perOrynaeum,  pp. 

ind.  Ilo.,  1533;  and 
I5'24  ;   the  lenion 


ed.  Lion.) 

%  A  Penian  commander,  killed  id 
the  revolt  of  the  piorince,  B.  c  498.  I 
121.) 

3.  The  haitaid  ion  of  Pianthiu,  wl 

in  Caria  about  B.  c  413.      The  Pelo 

lied  TiiBpheniB  in  potting  down  1 

look  lanii,  &  c   412,   which  wi 

Amorgc*.     The  latter  fell  into  their  ha 

captuK  of  the  place,  and  wai  lumnden 

Timpheme..    (Thuc.  Tiii.  6,  19,  28. 

AMPE'LIUS.     We  poHcM  a  ihort 

ing  the  title  Ladi  Amptlii  Liber  Mrm 

'    '    lade  known  by  Sahnauua,  in 

the  lihiaiy  of  Juretut,  and 


1  folloa 


ng  hli  example  have  gel 


.•  of  rioi 


w 


Colon 


,  1532: 


R  M.   V.  de 

Pair,  a  Galland.,  toI. 
where  yid.  Pratt^om,) 
maniui  wrote  De  Co 
H.Rri.  19),  whi( 
Vir.  lUntr.  %  53),  but 

[A.  J.  C] 
roftfi  or    *A>iFiat3fT)f 

I  with  the  wonhip  of 
na.  M  .Z>iaii.  15,  152; 

[L.  S.] 
■0.),  a  Greek  writer  of 

.  Ti.    17.  a.  28],  and 

II  Kiia^tta.  (Antigon. 
comp.  Aeliaa,   F.  H. 

)ly  to  read  'Afui^irroi 
boLadAptlLm.  179, 

['AMOf^^wroi),  com- 
ocbaa  in  the  ^srtan 
[ch  preTiouily  to  the 
to  a  part  of  the  plain 
I  oidered,  bccanie  he 

jrA  hii  mind  when  he 
part  of  the  army,  and 

He  f^ll  in  the  baiUe 
piiahing  hinuelf  by  Lii 

among  the  JreM^t. 
5;  Plut.  Ariitid.  17. 
laal  word  lee  Dirt.  0/ 
rail,  //u(.  o/Gnwn,  iL 

ind  haimony.    He  had 


ialemal  etidence  (ec  29,  47),  ih 

hare  been  compoied  after  the  reign  of  1 
before  the  final  diiilion  of  the  Romi 
Himeriua,  Ammiaot 
make  Sequent  men 
joyed  the   hig^   digniiie 

iiul  and   praefectua  uiIh  under  ^ 

ith  Ihiileen  lawa  af  the  ' 


of  an  Ampeliai 


Sidon 


0  {ix. 


iwheie  find  any  alluiion  which  would  1 
eitablith  a  conneiion  betueen  the  penoi 
■poken  of  by  thcae  writer)  and  the  com 
Libei  Memorial;).  On  the  contrary  ' 
adduced  reatODi  (in  HJieinitche^  MoMmn 
p.  145),  which  render  it  probable  that 
of  the  Liber  Memoriahi  hied  at  on  c 
than  the  above-mentioned  penaaL  I 
in  t  IB  of  thia  boot,  "  SulU  — — 
invaut  imperium,  uliaipie  ilfpatml." 
IModelian  and  Malimiacui  nugned  t 
ment  in  1.  D.  305,  and  thia  event  ii  ij 
all  the  hittoiiana  who  tmt  of  that  | 
Liber  MemoriaUi  would  leeni  to  hace 
poKd  at  leajt  before  that  year. 

Thia  work,  which  ii  dedicated  to  a  i 
crinua  or  MarinuA,  equally  nnknowr 
author  hinuelf;  ii  a  lorl  of  conunon' 
containing  within  a  ihorl  ccniiua  a  can 
TDcagre  ftununaiy,  collected  flam  vanoui 
the  moit  itriking  objccti  and  phaenon 
material  univene  and  the  moit  remark 
in  the  bialory  of  the  worhl,  the  whol 
ijilemalically  under  proper  heada,  a 
into  fifty  chsptera.  It  ii  of  little  va 
point  of  view.      Nearly  all  the  facta  r 

bctory  fbnn,  and  truth  ia  lo  blended 
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hood,  and  tbe  blunder*  conunitted 
that  il  cBDUOt  be  aaed  with  •ofetj'  for  leferci 

The  «tjlp,  where  it  i«  not  a  mere  calalogoe 
nameb,  i>  sinipk  nnd  unalTecled,  bul  both  in 
lonilnictian  of  the  lenlencei  and  in  the  use 
panicular  wordt,  we  c 


nily. 


The  . 


i<  at  &Jnln.m^  Mi 
aliu,  Periioniui  and  other  Kholan  will  be  found 
in  the  edition  of  Duker  at  the  end  of  his  Flom. 
(Lug.  Bftt  1722—1741,  and  repiintod  at  Lfip., 
1K3'J.)  Ampeliua  was  tint  published  in  a  (eparaie 
forni,  with  very  uKful  prolpgomcua,  1>J  Tisrliucke 
(I*ipi  1793),  and  lulMKjuently  by  Pockwiti 
(Lunenb.  lEt23;,  and  F.  A.  Beck.  (Leipi. 
183S.)  [W.  It.] 

AMPHI'ANAX  [•A/itairai),  a  king  of  Ljcia, 
When  Pnietua  waa  eipelled  from  Argoi  by  his 
twin-brother  Acrisius,  Arophiaiiiut  received  him  a1 
hia  court,  gare  him  his  daughter  Anteia  (some  call 
her  Stheupboea)  in  marriage,  and  afterwards  ied 
him  bach  to  Argolia,  where  hi»  share  in  the  go- 

traditioni  called  tfaii  Lycian  king  lobates.     (Apol- 
1od.iL2.  §1;  Horn. /t  ri  157,  &c.)       [L.S.J 
AMPHIA'NUS,  a  Greek  tragic  poet  at  Aler- 
"  ■  ,    (Schol.  ad  German.  Ant.  332,  p.  "B,  ed. 


hi.) 


[I.. 


AMPHIAKA'US  ('A^^M™'). »  wn  of  Oicl* 
and  Ilypermnestm,  the  daughter  of  Theatius. 
(Horn.  Od.  Ti.  344  ;  ApoUod.  i.  8.  §21  Hfgin. 
Fab.  73  ;  Pans.  ii.  21.  §  2.)  On  hii  lather's  side 
he  waa  descended  from  the  famous  seer  Mclampus. 
(Pau*.  Ti.  17.  a  4.)  Some  tTadiliona  represented 
him  as  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Hypennnestia,  which, 
however,  is  merely  a  poeticai  eiprctision  to  de- 
scribe him  a*  a  srer  and  pivphet.  (Hygin.  FiA. 
70. )  AmphiaiBua  is  nnownl^d  in  ancient  sloiy  as 
a  biare  hero  :  he  is  mentioned  among  the  bunters 
of  tbe  Catydonian  boar,  which  he  ja  said  to  bale 
deprived  of  one  eye,  and  also  at  one  of  (be  Argo- 
naut..    (Apollod.  J.B.  §2.  9.  SI6.J     " 


I  Argos  i 


1  feud  ■ 


with  Adniitua 


Afterwards,  however,  he 
became  reconciled  with  Ampbiaraus,  and  gave  bira 
hia  siller  Eriphyle  in  marriage  (Adrastus],  by 
whom  Ampbiaraus  became  tbe  fotber  of  Alonaeon, 
Amphilochus,  Eurydice,  AtxA  Demonawa.  On 
marrying  Eriphyle,  Amphiaraus  had  swam,  that 
he  would  abide  by  the  decision  of  Eriphyle  on  any 
poilil  in  which  be  should  differ  in  opinion  from 
Adiattas.  When,  therefore,  the  latter  called  upon 
him  to  join  tbe  eipeditlon  of  the  Seven  agnmtt 
Thebes,  Amphiaraus,  although  he  foresaw  its  un- 
fortunate issue  and  at  first  refused  to  take  any 
pan  in  it,  was  nevertheless  persuaded  by  hia  wile 
to  join  his  friends,  for  F.riphjle  had  been  enOced 
to  induce  her  husband  by  the  neckbice  of  Harmonia 
h  Poljneice*  had  given  her.     Amphi 


Atgos 


venge   1: 


AMPH1CRATE8. 
(Find.  01.  Ti.  26,  &c),  but  niU  he  could  n 
press  his  anger  at  the  whole   undertakim 
when  Tydeus,  whom  he  regarded  ai 


dbjl 


immortal,  Ampbiaraos  cat  off  tbe  head  of  ', 
nippus,  who  had  in  the  tnean  time  been  slain 
g^ve  Tydeus  his  brains  to  drink,  and  Athene  i 
with  horror  al  the  sight,  withdrew.  (Apollo 
6.  S  8.)  When  Adraslns  and  Amphiiuaos 
tbe  only  heroes  who  surriTed,  the  latter  wai 
sued  by  Peticlymenns,  and  fled  towards  the 
IsmeniuH,  Here  the  earth  opened  before  b 
overtaken  by  his  enemy,  and  swallowed  up 
phiaraUB  togetbcr  with  his  chariot,  but  Zeoi 
him  immortal.  (Pind.  Nem.  ii.  57,  OL  . 
&c.;  Plot.  Pamil.  6;  Cic  ila  Dirim.  L 
Henceforth  Amphiaraus  was  woiahipped  a*  a 
l^rst  at  Oropus  and  afterwards  in  all  G 
(Pau>.i,  31.  §2i  Liv.  ilv.  27.)  He  had  a 
luary  at  Argos  (Pans.  ii.  23.  §2),  a  Mai 

(MuUer,  OnAom.  pp.  116, 186.)  The  dep 
of  Amphiaraus  from  bia  home  when  he  wt 
Thebes,  was  represented  on  the  chest  of  Cyj 
(Pans.  T,  17.  §  4.)  Respecting  some  extant 
of  art,  of  which  Amphiaraas  it  the  subjec 
Grilneisen,  IHc  alt  ^HechiKAe  Drone  rf«  7^ 
KiJunttt  in  Jiitin^cn,  Stnttg.  and  Tubing.  IS 
The  prophetic  power,  which  Amphiaraa 
believed  to  possess,  waa  accounted  for  by  h 
scent  from  Melompus  or  Apollo,  though  tJier 
also  a  local  tradition  at  Pfaliua,  according  to  ' 
be  had  acquired  them  in  a  night  which  he  wpi 
the  prophetic  house  (olmi  *4orTur*f)  <tt  P 
(Pans.  ii.  13.  g  6 ;  comp,  L  34.  g  3.)  Hi 
Uke  all  sesra,  a  favourite  of  J'^us  and  A 
(llom.  Od.  TV.  245.)     Respecting  the  ora 


bould  be 


d  here,  that  Vir) 


e  Greek  hi 


l(J« 


&C.1    On  theit  way  to  Thebes  tbe  heroes 
ed  the  Nemeau   games, 


I   games,  and  Amphiaittut 


I  described  by  Pliny  (//.  ,V.  xtLS7)  as 

of  Amphiaraoi.  '  [L. : 

AMPHlCLElACA/i^UAev),  tbe  daqih 

riston,  and  the  wife  of  the  son  of  lamUiehi 

iied   instruction    in   philosophy  from    Plo 

(Porphyr.  nil.  Plolio.  t  9.) 

AMPni'CBATESCAM«irpi(n|i),  kings 
luoi  in  ancient  times,  in  whose  reign  the  Sai 
invaded  Aegiaa.     (Herod.  iiL  59.) 

AMPHl'CRATES  ('Aji^pin^),  .  ( 
uphist  and  rhetorician  of  Athens.  He  i 
Mntemporary  of  Tigranea  (n.  c  70),  and 
exiled  (we  know  not  for  what  rea«on)frora  At 
'le  went  to  Seleunia  on  the  Tigris.  Tbe  inhabi 
if  this  place  requested  him  to  teach  i^eta 
theit  city,  but  be  haughtily  rvfused,  nying, 
*'ie  venel  was  too  sraall  to  contain  ■  dolphin, 
len  went  to  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  H 
ites,  who  was  manied  to  Tigranes,  and 
!em»  to  have  become  attached  to  bim.  Ai 
'ates  soon  drew  sospidons  upon  himself  and 
irhidden  to  have  any  intercourse  with  the  Gr 
hereupon  he  starved  hunteif  to  deUh.  { 
TjanilL'S'i.)  Longinus (<Je  «i,Ui>i<.  p.  51,  ed.  1 
mentions  him  along  with  Hegeciat  and  M. 
and  censures  him  for  his  atfectation  of  subln 
Whether  he  is  the  same  pcnon  as  the  Amphic 
who  wrote  a  work  on  celebrated  men  (npl  M 
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'f  AthoL  ziii  p.  576;  Diog.  Laert  iL  101), 
is  ancertain.  [L.  S.] 

AMPHI'CRATES,  a  Greek  sculptor,  probably 
of  Athem,  nnce  he  was  the  maker  of  a  statue 
viikh  the  Athenians  erected  in  honour  of  a  cour^ 
tesu,  who  hanng  learnt  from  Ilarmodius  and 
Aratogeiton  their  conspiracy  against  Hippias  and 
HippuchuSf  was  tortured  to  death  by  the  tyrants, 
vidioat  disclosing  the  secret.  ^er  name  was 
Leam  (a  lumest) :  and  the  Athenians,  unwilling 
^tenhr  to  honour  a  courtezan,  had  the  statue  made 
in  the  fonn  of  a  liomess;  and,  to  point  out  the  act 
vUch  it  was  meant  to  commemorate,  the  animal^s 
toogve  was  omitted.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
mlptw^  age,  unless  we  may  infer  from  the  narra- 
tire  that  the  statue  was  made  soon  after  the  expul- 
fion  of  the  Peiaistratidae.  (a  c  510.)  In  the 
psaage  of  Pliny,  which  is  our  sole  authority 
(zxxiT.  19.  §  12),  there  is  a  manifest  corruption  of 
tbc  text,  ai^  the  reading  Ampkiar€etU  is  only  a 
eoBJectare,  though  a  most  probable  one,  by  SiUig. 
{OitaboffnArt^iaim^9,v.)  [P.  S.] 

AMPHICTYON  (;ht*^ucrvdv\  a  son  of  Deu- 
aiioa  and  Pyrriia  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  2),  or  according 
to  o^wfs  an  autochthon,  who  after  baring  married 
Cooai,  the  daughter  of  Cranaus,  king  of  Attica, 
expdied  his  fiUher-in-law  from  his  kingdom  and 
K^Bped  his  throne.  He  ruled  for  tweke  years, 
^  was  then  in  torn  expelled  by  Erichthonius. 
(ApoUod.  iii  14.  §  6,  Ac;  Pans,  i  2.  §  5.)  Ac- 
CQfdmg  to  Eustathius  {ad  Horn,  p.  277),  he  was 
Bsnwd  to  Chthonopatra,  by  whom  he  had  a  son, 
PbjicQa,  the  fiither  of  Locrus.  According  to 
Staphanos  Byzantius  (s.  v.  ^(riror),  however, 
Aetolits  was  a  son  and  Physcus  a  grandson  of 
Aophictjon.  He  was  believed  to  have  been  the 
^wbo  introduced  the  custom  of  mixing  wine 
vith  water,  and  to  hare  dedicated  two  altars  to 
I^t^sos  Ortbos  and  the  nymphs.  (Enstath.  ad 
^».  a  1815.)  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  (iv. 
^X  vho  calls,  him  a  son  of  Hellen,  Pausanias  (x. 
^11),  and  others,  regard  Amphictyon  as  the 
^*wkr  rf  the  amphictyony  of  Thermopylae,  and 
iQ  ontseqaenee  of  this  belief  a  sanctuary  of  Am- 
P^Ktjon  was  built  in  the  village  of  Angela  on 
t^  Aiopas,  which  was  the  most  ancient  place  of 
tawting  of  this  amphictyony.  (Herod,  vii.  200.) 
^  this  helkf  is  without  any  foundation,  and 
*it>9«  from  the  ancients  assigning  the  establishment 
^  t^  instxtotions  to  some  mythical  hero.  {Did, 
¥AnL  u  V.  Amphfctiofu.)  [L.  S.] 

AitPHlCTY^ONIS  CA^KTvoWr),  a  surname 
rf  Deaeter,  derived  from  Anthela,  where  she  was 
^'whipped  under  this  name,  because  it 'was  the 
P^  of  meeting  for  the  amphictyons  of  Thermo- 
Rr*«»  and  because  sacrifices  were  offered  to  her  at 
^  flpotiiig  of  evciy  meeting.  (Herod.  viL  200 ; 
StiaK  ix.  p.  429.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPHIDAMAS  (•AH>tWf««»).  1.  A  son  of 
LrcaigTis  and  Cleophile,  and  &ther  of  Antimache, 
*l»Barricd  Eurystheus.  (Apollod.  iil  9.  §  2.) 
Aaoffdmg  to  Pausanias  (viii  4.  §  6)  and  Apollo- 
•a*  Rhodins  (u  163)  he  was  a  son  of  Aleus,  and 
*^B«itly  a  brother  of  Lycurgus,  Cepheus,  and 
i^  and  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the 
^^P^mitk.    (Hygin.  Fab.  14.) 

1  A  king  of  Chakis  in  Euboea,  after  whose 
^>^  his  SODS  celebrated  funeral  games,  in  which 
°*^  won  the  prize  in  a  poetical  contest  It 
•"■•t«d  of  a  golden  tripod^  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  Moses  of  Helicon.   (Hes.  C^.  d  Z>.  664,  &c) 
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3.  The  father  of  Clysonymus,  whom  Patroclus 
killed  when  yet  a  child.  (Hom.  //.  xxiii.  87 ; 
ApoUod.  iiL  13.  §  8.)  Other  mythical  personages 
of  this  name  occur  in  Apollod.  iL  5.  §  1 1  ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  14  ;  Hom.  //.  x>  266,  &c  [L.  S.] 

AMPHI'DAMAS  or  AMPHI'DAMUS  (*A/*. 
^iScf^iou,  'A/t^^iSo/ioj),  general  of  the  Elcans  in 
B.  c.  218,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  carried  to  Olympia,  but  was  set  at 
liberty  on  bis  undertaking  to  bring  over  his  coun- 
trymen to  Philip^s  side.  But  not  succeeding  in 
his  attempt,  he  went  back  to  Philip,  and  is  spoken 
of  as  defending  Aratus  against  the  charges  of 
Apellea.     (Polyb.  iv.  75,  84,  86.) 

AMPHI'DICUS  ('Afc4>i««oj),  a  Theban  who, 
in  the  war  of  the  Seven  against  his  native  city, 
slew  Parthenopaeus.  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  8.)  Ac- 
cording to  Euripides  (PAoen.  1156),  however,  it 
was  Periclvmenus  who  killed  Parthenopaeus. 
Pausanias  (ix.  18.  §  4)  calls  him  Asphodicus, 
whence  some  critics  vrish  to  introduce  the  same 
name  in  Apollodorus.  [L.  S.] 

AMPHl'ETES  or  AMPHIE'TERUS  (*A/*- 
^enfr),  a  surname  of  Dionysus.  (Orph.  Hymn. 
52.  1,  51.  10.)  It  is  believed  that  at  Athens 
where  the  Dionysiac  festivals  were  held  annually, 
the  name  signified  yearly,  while  at  Thebes,  where 
they  were  celebrated  every  third  year,  it  was  in- 
terpretated  to  be  sjnionymous  with  rpten/js.  [L.S.] 
AMPHIO  YEEIS  (Afuptyvi^tis),  lame  or  Hmp- 
ing  on  both  feet,  a  surname  of  Hephaestus,  given 
him  because  Zeus  threw  him  from  Ol^nnpus  upon 
the  earth  for  having  wished  to  support  Hera. 
(Hom.  II.  L  599;  comp.  ApoUod.  L  3.  §  5.) 
[Hbphabstus.]  [L.  S.] 

AMPHI'LOCHUS    CAa«^oxoj),    a  son   of 
Amphiaraus  and  Eriphyle,  and  brother  of  Alc- 
maeon.   (ApoUod.  iii.  7.  §  2 ;  Hom.  Od.  xv.  248.) 
When  his  &ther  went  against  Thebes,  Amphi- 
lochus  was,  according  to  Pausanias  (v.  17.  §  4), 
yet  an  infiint,  although  ten  years  afWrwards  he  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  Epigoni,  and  according  to 
some  traditions  assisted  his  brother  in  the  murder 
'of  his  mother.     [Alcmakon.]     He  is  also  men- 
tioned among  the  suitors  of  Helen,  and  as  having 
taken  part  in  the  Trojan  war.     On  the  return 
from  this  expedition  he  together  with   Mopsus, 
who  was  like  himself  a  seer,  founded  the  town  of 
MiUlos  in  Cilicia.      Hence  he  proceeded  to  his 
native  place,  Argos.     But  as  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  state  of  affairs  there,  he  returned  to 
Mallos.     When  Mopsus  refused  to  allow  him  any 
share  in  the  government  of  their  common  colony, 
the  two  seers  fought  a  single  combat  in  which  both 
were  kiUed.     This  combat  vras  described  by  some 
as  having  arisen  out  of  a  dispute  about  their  pro- 
phetic powers.     Their  tombs,  which  were  placed 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  one  could  not  be  seen 
from  the  other,  existed  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Strabo,  near  mount  Margasa,  not  &r  frt>m  Pyra- 
mus.     (Strab.  xiv.  p.  675 ;  Lycophron,  439,  with 
the  SchoL)     According  to  other  traditions  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  642),  Amphilochus  and  Calchas,  on  their 
return  from  Troy,  went  on  foot  to  the  celebrated 
grove  of  the  Clarian  ApoUo  near  Colophon.     In 
some  accounts  he  was  said  to  have  been  kiUed  by 
Apollo.    (Hes.  ap.  Strab,  xiv.  p.  676.)     According 
to  Thucydides  (ii.  68)  Amphilochus  returned  from 
Troy  to  Argos,  but  being  dissatisfied  there,  he 
emigrated  and  founded  Argos  Amphilochium  on 
the  Ambracion  gulf.      Other  accounts,  however. 
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ucribg  the  foundation  o(  IhU  tana  til  Alnnacon 
(Strab.  liL  p.  326).  or  to  Amphilochia  the  i 
AlcmoeotL  (Apollod.  til  7.  §  7.)  Being  >  ua  of 
the  Ker  Atnphianiu,  Araphilochni  ws>  likavi 
belicTod  to  be  endowed  with  prophetic  powen 
Mid  St  Malloi  in  Citicia  there  wu  an  oiacle 
Amphilochiu,  which  in  the  time  of  Pauianiaa  | 
34;  S  2}  wu  regarded  u  the  moit  truthful  of  *. 
{Diel-ofAxt.  p.G73.)  He  wu  worriiipped  t 
gether  with  hii  &lher  at  Oropui;  at  Athen)  1 
had  an  altar,  and  at  Sputa  a  hennun.  (Pan*. 
34.  §3,  iii.  IS,  §  6.) 

There  are  two  other  mythical  penonagei  of  thil 
name,  one  a  grandion  of  our  Amphilochiu  (Apollod. 
iii.  7,  §  7),  and  Ihs  other  a  ud  of  Hrjam.  (Partheo. 
Era*.  27.)  [L.  S.] 

AMPIIl'LOCHUS,  of  Atbbn*.  «  writer  • 
agriculture  mentioned  b;  Varro  (TL'R.  i.  1)  and 
CoLomella  (i  1).     Plinj  alu  ipeaki  of  a  work  of 
hii  -  Do  Medica  et  CytiM."   (H.  N.  iriiL  16. 
%.*Z.) 

AMPHILCCHIUS  CA^uftXijtio'),  metn^o- 
liUn  of  CvzicuH  in  the  middle  of  the  luntli  OCD- 
tory,  to  whom  Photiiu,  the  patriarch  of  Conatanti- 
DOple,  wn>t<  aeTeml  Lettera,  and  whoH  anawert 
an  itilj  eilant  in  maunicript.  (Fabric  BitL  Orate, 
Tiii.  p.  3S2.) 

AHPHILO'CHIUS,  ST..  hiihop  of  Icomuv, 
the  &iend  of  Si.  Baail  and  SL  Oregoi;  of  Naiianina, 
ynt  bom  at  CoeBieio,  and  began  life  ai  a  pleader, 
(Baioage,  AanaL  PaliiK.  Eal.  iii.  p.  US,  A. ;  and 
OaOamUi  BiUiolh.  Pair.  toL  tL  Pmlegom. ;  EpiiL 
S.  Qnp.  Nax.  9  H^S]-  Puii-  IB400  He  hied 
in  retirement  witii  hia  blher  at  Oiiialii  in  Cappa- 

■ee  of  Iconium  in  Ljcaonia,  or  Piildia  2'*,  a.  d. 
373-4.  St.  BbhI'i  Congnttnlalorr  Epiatle  on  the 
occnuon  ii  eitanl.  (Ep,  393,  aL  161,  tdL  iii.  p. 
251,  ed.  Bened,}  He  aoon  after  paid  St.  Baail  « 
riait,  and  perauaded  him  to  ondertake  hia  work 
"On  the  Holy  Qhoat"  (toI.  iiL  p.  1),  which  he 
fiuiahed  A.  a.  375-6.  SL  Baail'i  Oiaoiacal  ^nitiit 
are  addretied  to  SL  Ampbilochiu  (J.^  pp.  268, 
290,  324.  written  A.  D.  374,  375).  tbe  latter  had 
receired  St.  Baiil'a  promieed  book  on  the  Dirinitj 
of  the  Holy  Qhoat,  when  in  A.  D.  377  he  aent  a 
■ynodicil  letter  (extant,  ap.  Manilla  Oonalia^  tdL 
iiL  p.  505)  to  certain  hiahopa,  probably  of  Lycia, 
infected  with,  or  in  danger  of^  Macedonianiam. 
The  Arian  penecution  of  the  church  ceased  on  the 
death  of  Valeni  (a.  n.  378),  and  in  381,  Amphi- 
lochiui  was  preaent  at  the  Uecomenical  Council  of 
Conitanlinople,  While  there,  he  aigned,  u  t.  wil- 
neu,  St.  Gregory  Naaiadzen'a  will  \Of^.  S,  Grtg. 
p.  204,  A.  B,),  and  he  wai  nominaMd  with  Opiimna 
of  Antioch  in  Piiidla  ai  the  centre  of  catholic  com- 
mQuion  in  the  diocese  of  Alio.  In  A.  n.  383,  he 
obtainod  fmm  Thi^odoaiua  a  prohibition  of  Arian 
UKmbliea,  ptuticnlty  eihibiling  the  alight  ollieF- 
wiie  put  on  the  Son  of  God  by  a  conlemptuoui 
tteatment  of  the  young  Arcadiua.  (Fleury^a  Ec^ 
Hut.  iTiii.  c.  27-)  Thit  ume  year  he  caUed  a 
council  at  Side  \a  Ptunphylia,  and  condrmned  the 
Maaaalian  hentica.  who  made  the  whole  of  religion 
nnaiat  in  pmytr.  (TheodL  Hatrn.  Fah.  i».  11.) 
In  1.  D.  394  he  wu  at  the  Conncil  of  Conatanli- 
Dople  laee  Amhon  of  Hadrianople],  which  con- 
Bcmed  Bngadiut  in  the  aee  of  Boiin.  Thia  ia 
the  Utt  we  hear  of  him.  He  died  before  the  pe> 
aecution  of  SL  Chryaoalom,  probably  A.  D.  395, 
and  be  it  commenunMed  on  Not.  23n]-    Hii  ts- 
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maina  (in  Oi«ek)  haTe  been  edited  by  Oaitie 
with  ihoie  of  Methodina  of  Patan  and  AndRV 
Crete,  foL  Par.  1644.  Of  Eigid  Homilia  nail 
to  him,  aome  at  leaat  are  anppoaititiom  (Galloi 
girea  j!n  among  hia  worka,  toL  n.  BiUioti.  Pat 
u  ii  the  £i«  rfSt  BaiiL  There  ia  allnbaial 
him  Ml  iambic  poem  of  333  lenea  (in  reCFre 
to  the  Trinity)  addreeied  to  Seleucna,  nephew 
Sl  Oiympioi  {who  hod  henelf  been  brought  ap 
Theodoaia,  aialei  to  SL  Amphilochiui)  and  gn 
aon  of  the  genenl  Tmjan,  who  periahed  with 
maater,  Va^na,  M  Hadrianople,  a.  d,  378.  <j 
hmdi  addi  the  teitimony  of  Coamu  Indicopleoi 
(6th  cent.)  (o  that  of  John  Damaicene,  Zonal 
and  Balaamon,  in  GiToni  of  the  authenticity  of  1 
poem.  CombeRa  hu  collected  bii  (lagmenta  (I 
pp.  133-154),  and  Callandi  boa  added  to  them  {I 
p.  497,  &c,  and  Pmhg.  p.  12).  Hia  work  on 
Holy  G boat  ia  loaL  (Si.  Jerome,  di  ScripL  Bed 
133  ;  Fabric.  Bild.  Gtok.  toI.  liiL  pp.  375—38 
Sl  Oregoiy  Naaianaen  italea,  that  "by  prayi 
adonlion  of  the  Trinity,  and  nm£cei,  he  aubdi 
the  pain  of  diaeaaea."  {CarrA,  ad  VOoL  ToL  ii. 
1030.  T.  244.)  The  9th,  25— 28lh,  62iid,  171 
ud  lS4th  Epiatle*  of  SL  Oregocy  an  addn 
to  him.  [A.  J.  C. 

AMPHILO'CHIUS.  hiahop  of  Sini  k  P'l 
|ihylia,  who  woa  preaent  at  the  conncil  of  Epha 
va  which  Nealoriui  waa  condemned,  a.  d.  431.  i 
who  iraa  probably  the  aathor  of  aome  hoai. 
that  go  ander  the  name  of  Amphilodiiiu  of  I 
nium.  (Phot.  Cod.  52,  p.  13,  a.,  Cod.  230.  p.  2 
a,,  ed.  Bekk, ;  LabbeuA,  de  Script  Bed,  toL  L  p.  G 

AMPHI'LYTUS   rA^iftowo.),  a   cdefat. 

CT  in  the  time  of  Peinatiatna.    Herodonu  (L  I 

tlahimanAcBnanian,batPlBto(rA«i^.  P.1S4. 
and  Clemena  Aleiandrinoa  (Straa.  i.  p,  333)  xfi 
of  him  u  an  Atheiuau,  He  may  bare  been  i 
gitioUy  an  Acamanian,  and  perhop*  recdred 
(ranchiae  at  Athena  fiom  Peiaiatntiu.  Thia  n 
podtion  removee  the  neceaaity  of  Valdtaiai 
emendation.    (Ad  Htrnd.  L  c) 

AMFHI'MACnUS  ('Ai4l/ca;tai).  1.  A  i 
of  Clealoa  and  Theionica,  and  gmndaon  of  Ac 
FoseidoQ.  He  ia  mentioned  among  the  ai 
or*  of  Heleti,  and  waa  one  of  the  four  chie&  ■ 
led  the  Epeiona  againat  Troy.  (Apollod.  iii  10.  j 
Paua.  T.  3.  S  4  i  Horn.  /;,  iL  620.)  He  wu  li 
by  Hector.  (IL  idiL  185,  &c) 

2.  A  aoD  of  Nomion,  who  logalbv  with  hit  b 
lier  Nattet  led  a  hott  of  Cariana  la  the  UBttai 
if  the  Trojana.  He  went  to  battle  richly  adon 
irith  gold,  but  wu  thrown  by  Achillea  into  1 
icnmonder.  (Hom./;,  ii.e70,&c)  Cddoo  (A^ 
ml.  6)  calla  him  a  king  of  the  LydanL 

Two  other  mythical  penoa^ea  of  thia  name  i 
ir  in  ApoUod,  iL  4.  §  fi.  and  Paua.  t.  1 J  4.  [LJ 

AMPHI'MACHUS  ('/»«pl,ii^n\  obtained  1 
itnpy  of  Metopotamia,  togelh«  with  Arbolitia, 
the  divisian  of  tho  pronacea  hy  Antipater  in  a. 
321.  (Arrian,  (9LP*D<.p.7L,  b.,a6,ad.BeUi 
'Sod.  iriii,  390 

AMPHl'MEDON  fA^MJIw),  ■  aca  ef  « 

leui  of  Ithaca,  with  whom  A^memnon  i 
been  ataymg  when  he  came  to  (all  upon  Odya« 
to  join  the  Gree k>  agoinat  Troy,  and  wbm 
afterward!  recognised  in  Hadea.  (Hom.  Od.  ii 
103,  &c.)  He  WM  one  of  the  luiton  cf  Penetoq 
and  wu  ilun  by  Telemachna.  {Od.  uiL  2S, 
ilher  mythical  peraonage  of  thia  name  socbii 
Otid.  (jtfrf.  r.  75.)  (U  8.] 
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AMPHraOMECA/t^u^MivX  the  wife  of  Aeson 
ami  motiicr  of  Jason.  When  her  husband  and 
ber  Ma  Promachaa  had  been  ilain  by  Peliaa,  and 
^  too  was  on  the  point  of  sharinff  Uieir  feite,  she 
fled  to  the  hearth  <d  Peliaa,  that  his  crime  might 
be  aggniTated  bj  mordCTing  her  on  that  sacred 
ipot  She  then  rarsed  the  murderer  of  her  rek^ 
tires,  sad  phmged  a  swMtl  into  her  own  breast. 
(Biod.  IT.  50 ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  45.)  Two  other 
mrthiod  pownaget  of  Uiis  name  are  mentioned  in 
Dioiir.  53,  and  in  the  liiad,  xriiL  44.      [L.  S.] 

AMPHI'ON  <*AH^«r).  1.  A  son  of  Zeus  and 
Antiope,  the  daughter  of  Nyctens  of  Thebes,  and 
twin-brother  of  Zethus.  (Ov.  Mei,  vL  110,  &c; 
ApoUod.  iiL  5.  §  5.)  When  Antiope  was  with 
cbild  by  the  &ther  of  the  gods,  fear  of  her  own  &ther 
bdoced  l^r  to  flee  to  Epopeus  at  Sicyon,  whom 
ibe  married.  Nycteus  killed  himself  in  despair, 
bet  cbsiged  his  brother  Lycus  to  avenge  him  on 
Epopeos  sod  Antiope.  Lycus  accordingly  marched 
igoDt  Sicy<m,  took  the  town,  slew  Epopeus,  and 
amed  Antiope  with  him  to  Eleutherae  in  Boeotia. 
Danog  ber  imprisonment  there  she  gare  birth  to 
two  woDAy  Amphion  and  Zethus,  who  were  exposed, 
bt  fcosd  and  lHx>nght  up  by  shepherds.  (Apollod. 
Le.)  According  to  Hyginua  {Fab,  7),  Ajitiope 
«» the  wife  of  Lycus,  and  was  seduced  by  Epo- 
peok  Hereupon  she  was  repudiated  by  her  hu»- 
iiii>d,aod  it  was  not  until  after  this  event  that  she 
«u  noted  by  Zeus*  Dirce,  the  second  wife  of 
Ljc^  was  jealous  of  Antiope,  and  had  her  put  in 
cbuai ;  bat  Zeus  helped  her  in  escaping  to  mount 
ChbaeRm,  whoe  she  gave  birth  to  her  two  sons. 
Amtdjoig  to  Apollodorua,  she  remained  in  o^ti- 
^  &r  a  loi^  time  aft»  the  birth  of  her  sons, 
*bo  grew  up  among  the  shepherds,  and  did  not 
^xnr  their  descent.  Hermes  (according  to  others, 
Ap«&>,  or  the  Muaea)  gave  Amphion  a  lyre,  who 
^ttceiBTth  practised  song  and  music,  while  his  bro- 
iber  ^tent  his  time  in  hunting  and  tending  the 
^Rb.  (Hoxat  EpitL  I  18.  41,  &c)  The  two 
t>P)tbefi,  whom  Euripides  {Pkoen,  609)  calls  *«the 
IWari  with  white  horses,**  fortified  the  town  of 
Eatredt  near  Thespiae,  and  settled  there.  (Steph. 
^t.e.)  Antiope,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
^  vtry  iQ-tzeated  by  Lycus  and  Dirce,  escaped 
^  ber  prison,  her  chains  having  mixaculoualy 
ben  loosened ;  and  her  sons,  on  recognising  their 
Q^ba,  went  to  Thebea,  killed  Lycus,  tied  Dirce 
t«  ft  baO,  and  had  her  dragged  about  till  she  too 
«v kiUed,  and  then  threwher  body  into  a  well, 
*bkh  was  from  this  time  called  the  well  of  Dirce. 
After  baring  taken  possession  of  Thebes,  the  two 
^'^^^nt  fortified  the  town  by  a  wall,  the  reasons 
^  wbicb  are  differently  stated.  It  is  said,  that 
*^  Aaqifaiaii  pUyad  his  lyre,  the  stones  not  only 
^p^wi  of  their  own  accord  to  the  phice  where  they 
*ne  wanted,  bat  fitted  themselves  together  so  as  to 
^  th»  wall  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  L  740,  755,  with 
^ScboL;  SyncelL  p.  125,  d. ;  Homt  ad  Pison, 
^^)  Amphion  afterwards  married  Niobe, 
*bo  boie  bim  many  sons  and  daughters,  all  of 
*^  voe  killed  by  ApoUo.  (ApoUod.  iii.  5.  §  6; 
™»,xx.7;  Hygin.  Fa6.  7,  8 ;  Hom.  (W.  xi 
**•»*«.;  Paua.  ix.  5.  §  4;  comp.  Niobe.)  As 
"Jpi*  tbe  death  of  Amphion,  Orid  (Mei,  vL  271) 
*•»»  tbal  he  killed  himself  with  a  sword  from 
fW  St  the  loss  ci  hia  children.  According  to 
^n»  be  wia  killed  by  ApoUo  becanse  he  made 
»«*rft  on  the  Pythiao  temple  of  the  god.  (fly- 
i*-  Ai  9.)    AmgiuoB  warn  boried  together  with 
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hia  brother  at  Thebes  (or,  according  to  Stephanus 
Byzantius,  t.  v.  Ti$opata,  at  Titbamea),  and  the 
Tithoraeans  believed,  that  thoy  could  make  their 
own  fields  more  fruitful  by  taking,  at  a  certain 
time  of  the  year,  firom  Amphion^s  grave  a  piece  of 
earth,  and  putting  it  on  the  grave  of  Antiope.  For 
this  reason  the  Thebans  watched  the  grave  of  Am- 
phion at  that  particular  season.  (Pans.  iz.  17.  §  3, 
Slc)  In  Hades  Amphion  was  punished  for  his 
conduct  towards  Leto.  (ix.  5.  §  4.)  The  following 
passages  may  also  be  compared :  Pans.  iL  6.  §  2, 
vi.  20.  §  8 ;  Propert.  iii.  13.  29.  The  punishment 
inflicted  by  Amphion  and  his  brother  upon  Dirce 
is  represented  in  one  of  the  finest  works  of  art  still 
extant — ^the  celebrated  Famesian  bull,  the  work  of 
Apollonius  and  Tauriscus,  which  was  discovered  in 
1546,  and  placed  in  the  palace  Fameae  at  Rome. 
(Pliny,  H.N.  xxxvi.  4;  Heyne,  AnHquar.Aufsatzej 
iL  p.  182,  &c;  comp.  Muller,  Orc^tom.  p.  227,  &c) 
2.  A  son  of  Jasus  and  husband  of  Persephone, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Chloris.  (Hom. 
Od.  xi.  281,  &c.)  In  Homer,  this  Amphion,  king 
of  Orchomenos,  is  distinct  from  Amphion,  the  hus- 
band of  Niobe ;  but  in  earlier  traditions  they  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  as  the  same  person.  (En- 
stath.  ad  Horn,  p.  1684  ;  Muller,  Orchotn.  pp.  231, 

37y 

There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of 
this  name,  one  a  leader  of  the  Epeians  against 
Troy  (Horn.  //.  xiii  692),  the  second  one  of  the 
Argonauts  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  L 176 ;  Orph.  ^ry.  214 ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  14),  and  the  third  one  of  the  sons  of 
Niobe.   [NioBB.]  [L.  S.] 

AMPHION  (*Afjut>lw).  1.  A  sculptor,  son  of 
AcBSTOR,  pupU  of  PtoUchus  of  Corcyra,  and  teacher 
of  Piso  of  Cidaureia,  was  a  native  of  Cnossiu,  and 
flourished  about  b.  c.  428  or  424.  He  executed  a 
group  in  which  Battus,  the  colonizer  of  Cyrene, 
was  represented  in  a  chariot,  with  Libya  crowning 
him,  and  Cyrene  as  the  charioteer.  This  group 
was  dedicated  at  Delphi  by  the  people  of  Cyrene. 
(Paus.  vl  3.  §  2,  X.  15.  §4.) 

2.  A  Greek  painter,  was  contemporary  with 
ApeUes  (b.  c.  332),  who  yielded  to  nim  in 
arrangement  or  grouping  {oed^tai  Ampkioid  digpo^ 
titioney  Plin.  xxv.  36.  §  10 :  but  the  reading  Am- 
pkiom  is  doubtful :  Meianihio  is  Brotier*s  conjec- 
ture ;  Melanthius).  [P.  S.] 

AMPHIS  f  Aft^f),  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  of 
the  middle  comedy,  contemporary  with  the  philo- 
sopher Plato.  A  reference  to  Phryne,  the  Thes- 
pian, in  one  of  his  plays  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  591,  d.), 
proves  that  he  was  ahve  in  b.  c.  332.  We  have 
the  titles  of  twenty-six  of  his  plays,  and  a  few 
firagments  of  them.  (Suidas,  t.  o.;  PoUux,  L  233; 
Diog.  Laert.  iii.  27  ;  Athen.  xiiL  p.  567,  f. ;  Mei- 
neke,  I  p.  403,  iii  p.  301.)  [P.  S.] 

AMPHISSA  CAfupurtra)^  a  daughter  of  Maca- 
reus  and  grand-daughter  of  Aeolus,  was  beloved  by 
ApoUo,  and  is  said  to  have  given  the  name  to  the 
town  of  Amphissa  in  Phods,  where  her  memory 
was  perpetuated  by  a  splendid  monimient  (Paus. 
x.38.  §2,&c)  [L.S.] 

AMPHISSUS  CAfutn<r<ros\  a  son  of  ApoUo 
and  Dryope,  is  said  to  have  been  of  extraordinary 
strength,  and  to  have  built  the  town  of  Oeta  on 
the  moimtain  of  the  same  name.  Here  he  also 
founded  two  temples,  one  of  ApoUo  and  the  other 
of  the  Nymphs.  At  the  latter,  games  were  cele- 
brated down  to  a  late  period.    (Anton.  Lib.  32.) 

[L.S.] 


1S2  AUPHITRITB. 

AMPHI'STRATUS  CA/>^>TfBni)  ud  hii 
brnthet  lUiMsa  wen  ths  ehariolMn  of  tbe  Dioa- 
curi.  Ths;  wen  belisred  M  IwTe  taken  put  in 
Ifae  aipedition  of  Juon  to  Colchii,  imd  to  ban  oe- 
mpied  a  put  of  that  coimtr;  which  wai  called 
ftfter  them  Heniochia,  ai  ^rloxu  lignifiei  a 
chuioleer.  (Stiah.  iL  p,  495 ;  Joitin.  iliL  3.) 
Phnj  {If .  ff.  ji.  SJcaUithemAmphitiuandThel- 
chini.  (Camp.  Mela,  i.  19.  %  lIOj  ludoi.  Orig. 
XT.  1;  Ammiim.  Mamllia.  nii.  8.)        [L.  S.] 

AMPHI'STRATUS  ('A/ufJffrpirrot),  a  Greek 
■culptor,  flonriahed  aboul  b.  c  3S4.  From  the 
Dotkea  of  two  of  bii  worka  by  PIiiiy(izxvL  4. 
i  10)  and  Tatian  (Oral,  in  Orate.  S3,  p.  lU, 
Woith.),  it  i*  auppoaed  that  moat  of  hi*  atatnei 
were  caat  b  bronns,  uid  tbat  muij  of  them  wen 
ikeneaacL  [P.  S.] 

AMPHITHEHia  ('A/>^afwX  >  ko  of 
Apollo  and  Acacallit,  wbo  becune  tbe  btber  of 
KanmoQ  and  Capbanna,  or  Cepbalion,  by  tbe 
lymph   Tritonia.      (Hygin.    Fah.    11;    ApoUon. 

Shod.  i».  149*.)  [u  a] 

AMPHITRITE  (^Aiu/ifrfirt,),  accoiding  to 
^eaiod  {nag.  343)  and  Apollodonu  (L  2.  g  7) 
1  Nereid,  though  in  other  plana  Apollodonu  (L  3. 
I  2,  L  4.  S  6)  calls  ber  an  Oceanid.  Sbe  ia  repie- 
cnted  aa  tbe  wife  of  Poseidou  and  the  goddeaa  of 
lie  Ha  (the  Meditensnean),  and  ahe  ii  therefore 
>  kind  of  female  Poaeiaon.  In  th 
■oema  ahe  doei  not  occur  u  >  goddeai,  and  Am- 
ihitrite  ia  merely  the  nanw  of  tbe  KB.  The  moit 
incient  paaaagea  in  which  ahe  occura  w  a  real 
[oddeia  ia  that  of  Heaiod  abore  referred  to  and 
be  Homeric  hymn  on  tbe  Delian  Apollo  (94), 
rhen  ahe  ia  repreaented  aa  haTing  been  pre- 
ent  at  the  birth  of  Apollo.  When  Poaeidon 
oed  for  her  hand,  ahe  fled  to  Atlaa,  but  ber 
[»Ter  sent  apiea  after  her,  and  among 
lelphinua,  who  brought  about  the  marriage  be- 
veen  ber  and  Poaeidon,  and  the  grateCi^  ^  ~ 
awarded  bia  aervice  by  placing  him  among  the 
tare.  (Eratoalh.  Calail.  31 ;  Hygin.  Po^  Ailr. 
I.  17.)  When  afterwatda  Poaeidon  ahewed  aome 
ttachinent  to  Scylla,  Amphitrile'a  jealouay  wai 
idled  to  nicb  a  degree,  that  abe  threw  aome 
lagic  berba  into  the  well  in  which  Scylla  uaed  to 
athe,Bnd  thereby  changed  her  riral  into  amonaler 
rith  lii  bea^  and  twelve  feet  (Tieti.  ad  LgcopK. 
5,  649.)  She  betame  by  Poaeidon  the  mo^et  of 
'riton,  Rhode,  or  llbodiM,  and  Bentbnjcyiue. 
Heaiod.  Theog.  930,  &c  ;  ApoUod.  L  4.  g  6  ;  iii. 
h.  %  4.)  Later  poeta  regard  Amphitrits  aa  the 
oddeaa  of  the  aea  in  general,  or  the  ocean.  (Enrip. 
S-rf.  703;  Ot,  Jtfrt  i  14.)     Aniphitiile  waa  ftn- 

gure  reaembled  that  of  Aphrodite,  bnt  abe  waa 
lOally  diatinguiahed  &om  ber  bj  a  aort  of  net 
bich  kept  her  boir  together,  and  by  the  clawi  of 
ciab  on  her  forehead.  She  waa  aometimea  re- 
reaenled  ai  tiding  on  marine  anlmala,  and  aome- 
mea  ai  drawn  by  them.  The  temple  of  Pouidon 
1  the  Corinthian  iithmna  contained  a  atatne  of 
mphilrita  (Paua.  ii.  1.  g  7),  and  her  figun  ap- 
■ared  omong  the  relief  omamenta  of  tbe  temple  of 
polio  at  Amyclae  (iii.  19.  g  4),  on  the  throne  of 
e  Olympian  Zcni,  and  in  other  placea.  (t.  3.  g  S, 
"  "  "  "  '"  "  "•  '^j  .[iu  Yimem  a 
>f  repteaentationa  of  Amphi- 
ue  of  her  eiitt*  in  tbe  Vilta 
Ihud,  and  the  ftiquenti;  appean  on  coina  of 
rncDM.     Tbe  mott  beautiful  apecimen  extant  ia 


uideiable  nombet  of  n 


AMPHITRYON, 
that  on  the  arch  of  Augnatua  at  RuninL 
kehnann,  AUt  Datkataler,   i.  Z6  ;  Hilt, 
AiUa«Ki,iL  p.  1£9.)  [I 

AMPHI'TRYON  or  AMPHITRUO 
tfiir),  a  aon  of  Alcaena,  king  of  Troe 
Hipponome,  the  daoghtei  of  MenoecsDa.  (i 
ii.  4.  8  S.)  Pauaaniaa  (riiL  14.  g  3)  c 
mother  Laonome.  While  Electtyon,  the 
of  Alcaeus,  waa  reigning  at  Mycenae,  the 
Pterelaua  together  with  the  Tafdiiana  inn 
territoiy,  demanded  the  anrrender  of  the  k: 
and  drove  away  hia  oien.  The  aona  of  E 
entered  upon  a  conteal  with  the  aona  of  Pi 
but  the  comhatanta  on  both  udea  all  i^ 
Electryon  had  only  one  aon,  Licymniua,  li 
Pterelaoi  likewiie  only  one,  Enerea.  1 
phiana,  however,  eac^wd  with  the  oxeti, 
they  entruited  to  PolyienDa,  king  of  the 
Thence  they  wen  afterwuds  brought  1 
Mycenae  by  Amphitryon  after  be  had 
raniom.  ElectryoD  now  leaolTed  npon  a 
the  death  of  hit  aona,  and  to  make  war  n 
Tapbiana.  During  bia  abaenoe  he  eotnu 
kir^om  and  hii  daughter  Alcmene  to  Amp! 
on  condition  that  he  thauld  not  many 
after  hia  return  hma  tbe  war.  AmphiCy 
itoied  to  Electryon  tbe  oien  be  imi  I 
ck  to  Mycenae ;  one  of  them  tnmed  wi 
Amphitryon  attempted  to  atrike  it  w 
club^  he  accidentally  hit  the  head  of  ElectT] 
killed  him  on  the  nnt.  Stbeneliia,  the  bn 
Eleetiyon,  arailed  himaelf  of  thia  opporttu 
the  pDipoae  of  expelling  Amphitryon,  who  t 
with  Alcmene  and  Licymiuut  went  to  ' 
Hen  be  waa  purified  by  Cteon,  hia  and 
order  to  win  the  hand  of  Alcmene,  Amp 
pnpared  to  avenge  the  death  of  Alcmene'a  t 
on  the  Tapbiana  (Teleboaua),  and  reqoeatei 
to  aaaiat  him  in  hia  enterprise,  whii:h  tbi 
promtted  on  condition  that  Amphitryon  ahe 
liver  the  Cadmean  country  from  a  wild  fui 
waa  making  great  havoc  there.  But  aa 
decreed  by  &le  that  tbia  fox  ahould  not  b 
taken  by  any  one,  Amphitryon  went  to  C 
of  Athens,  wbo  poaseased  a  famous  dog, 
according  to  another  decree  of  &te,  overtuol 
animal  it  pursued.  Cephalua  was  induced 
'  iphitryon  his  dog  on  condition  that  be 
live  a  part  of  tbe  spoils  of  the  expedition 
the  Tapbiana.  Now  when  the  dog  was  1 
the  foi.  Fate  got  out  of  ita  dilemma  bj 
changing  the  two  animals  into  atone.  Aaaii 
Cephalua,  Panopeni,  Heleiua,  and  Creon,  j 
trjron  now  attacked  and  ravaged  the  ialandi 
Tapbiana,  but  could  not  aubdne  them  so  1 
PtereUns  lived.  Thia  chief  had  on  hia  h( 
golden  hair,  the  gift  of  Poaeidoo,  which  re 
immortal.  His  daughter  Comaotho,  v. 
ive  with  Amphitryon,  cot  alf  thia  hsi 
after  Pterelans  had  died  in  consequcnee,  i 
Dok  poaaeaaion  of  the  islands ;  and 
leath  Comaetho,  and  given  the  iala 
Cephalua  and  Heleius,  he  returned  to  Thebi 
bia  spoils,  out  of  which  he  dedicated  a  tri 
Apollo  lameniua.  (ApoUod.  ii.  4.  §  6,  7; 
x  10.  g  4  i  Herod,  v.  9.)^  Respecting  tbe 
if  Zeiia  with  Alanene  during  the  aheence  i 
phitiyon  see  ALCMaNK.  Amphitryon  fell  ii 
against  Erginus,  king  of  the  Minyans,  in 
he  and  Heracles  delivered  Thebes  fhim  the 
rhich  the  city  had  to  pay  to  Erginos  aa  an 
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meat  far  the  nmrder  of  Clymeniu,    ( ApoUod.  H.  4. 

§  8,  &c)  Hk  tomb  was  shewn  at  Thebes  in  the 
time  of  Pnuaniaft.  (L  41.  §  1 ;  compare  Hom.  Od, 
XL  266,  &C.;  Hes.  Sent.  Here,  init. ;  Diod  ir.  9, 
Ac ;  Hygm.  Fa6.  29,  244 ;  MuIIer,  Ordom.  p. 
207«  &C.)  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  wrote  each  a 
tngtdj  of  the  name  of  Amphitryon,  which  are 
DOW  lost.  We  still  possess  a  comedy  of  Plautas, 
the  **  Amphitrao,**  the  subject  of  which  is  a  Indi- 
cnras  representation  of  the  risit  of  2^as  to  Alcmene 
in  the  di^oise  of  her  ]oTer  Amphitryon.  [L.  S.] 
AMPHITRYONI'ADES  or  AMPHITRYO'- 
NIDES  ('AftipnpvtnfuSifis'i,  a  patronymic  from 
Amphitiyon,  by  which  Herades  is  sometimes 
^o^nated,  becanse  his  mother  was  married  to 
Amphitryon.  (Or.  Met  ix.  140,  xr.  49 ;  Find, 
a  iiL  26,  /sO.  ri  56.)  [L.  &] 

A'MPHIUS  ('A^i^Ms),  a  son  of  Merops  and 
brother  of  Adrastna.  These  two  brothers  took 
part  in  the  Trojan  war  against  their  £ftther*s  ad- 
▼i«,  aoMi  were  tiain  by  IMomedes.  (Horn.  IL  ii. 
8*28,  Ac,  zi  328,  &c.)  'Another  hero  of  this 
auK,  who  was  an  ally  of  the  Trojans,  occurs  in 
IL  T.  612.  [L.  S.] 

AM  PROCERUS  CAfupSr^pos)^  a  son  of  Alo- 
aaeon  by  CaHrrfaoe,  and  brother  of  Acaman. 
[AcAENAic.]  A  Trojan  of  this  name  ocenrs  Horn. 
IL  XTL  415.  [L.  S.] 

AHPHCTTERUS  ('AfupoT9p6s),  the  brother  of 
Cntems,  was  appointed  l^  Alexander  the  Great 
ooamander  of  the  fleet  in  the  Hellespont,  a.  c.  333. 
Amphotons  subdued  the  islands  between  Greece 
B^  Asia  which  did  not  acknowledge  Alexander, 
desred  Crete  of  the  Persians  and  pirates,  and  sail- 
ed to  Peloponnesus  b.  c.  331,  to  put  down  a  rising 
a^unst  the  3faeedonian  power.  ( Airian,  i  25,  iii 
6;C«rtiiLl,iT.  5,8.) 

T.A'MPIUS  BALBUS.    [Balbusl] 

T.A'MPIUS  FLAVIA'NUS.   [Flavianus.] 

AMPY'CIDES  CAfnTwcttiys),  a  patronymic 
fran  Ampycus  or  Ampyx,  applied  to  Mopsus.  (Ov. 
M^  rm.  316,  350.  xii.  456,  524 ;  ApoUon.  Rhod. 
i.  lOW;  eomp.  Orph.  Ary,  721.)  [L.  S.] 

A'MPYCUS  (''AforvKOfX  1.  A  son  of  Pelias, 
^tibaul  of  Chloris,  and  &ther  of  the  femous  seer 
Itfopns.  (Hyg:in.  FaL  14,  128 ;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
i  1083;  Or.  Met  xii.  456.)  Pansanias  (v.  17. 
H  m  18.  §  4)  calls  him  Ampyx. 

2.  A  son  of  Japetns,  a  bard  and  priest  of  Ceres, 
killed  by  Pettalns  at  the  marriage  of  Perseus.  (Ot. 
i^  T.  1 10,  &c)  Another  personage  of  this  name 
«oir»  in  Orph.  Jry.  721.  [L.  S.] 

AMPYX  ("A^ttTMl).  1.[Ampycur.]  2.  There 
3ft  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this  name. 
(Or.  Afct  T.  184^  xiL  450.)  [L.  S.] 

AilU'LIUS.     [RoMDLUS.] 

AM U'LIUS,  a  Roman  painter,  who  was  chiefly 
'S'pWjcd  in  decorating  the  Golden  House  of  Nero. 
Ose  of  his  w<»ks  was  a  picture  of  Minerva,  which 
*^yi  looked  at  the  spectator,  whatever  point  of 
^  ht  chose.  Pliny  calls  hhn  "gravis  et  severas, 
^^f»pst  floridns,^  and  adds,  that  he  only  painted 
^  *  few  hours  in  the  day,  and  that  with  such  a 
^tui  for  his  own  dignity,  that  he  would  not  lay 
>ade  kk  toga,  even  when  employed  in  the  midst 
^  •affslding  and  machinery.  (Plin.  xxxv.  37 : 
^^  m  an  emendation  of  this  passage,  among 
*^  sheiations,  substitutes  Ftdmllus  for  Amvlitu, 
fiii  tcsdiBg  is  adopted  by  Junius  and  Sillig ;  but 
^^ci^  leems  to  be  no  sufficient  ground  to  reject  the 
•■■1  rtading.)  [P.  S  ] 
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AMYCLAEUS  ('AfivicXaSbf),  a  surname  of 
Apollo,  derived  from  the  town  of  Amydae  in  La- 
conia,  where  he  had  a  celebrated  sanctaary.  His 
colossal  statue  there  is  estimated  by  Pausanias  (iii. 
19.  §  2)  at  thirty  cubits  in  height  It  appears  to 
have  been  very  ancient,  for  with  the  exception  of 
the  head,  hands,  and  feet,  the  whole  resembled 
more  a  brazen  pillar  than  a  statue.  This  figure  of 
the  god  wore  a  helmet,  and  in  his  hands  he  held  a 
spear  and  a  bow.  The  women  of  Amydae  made 
every  year  a  new  x"^^^  for  the  god,  and  the  place 
where  they  made  it  was  also  called  the  (AUon, 
(Pans.  iii.  16.  §  2.)  The  sanctuary  of  Apollo  con- 
tained the  throne  of  Amydae,  a  work  of  Bathycles 
of  Magnesia,  which  Pausanias  saw.  (iii  18.  §  6, 
&C. ;  comp.  Welcker,  ZeUtckrifl  fur  Oeadi,  d&r 
aU.  Kunsi,  L  2,  p.  280,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

AMYCLAEUS  QAfWKkauds\  a  Corinthian 
sculptor,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Diyllus,  exe- 
cuted in  bronze  a  group  which  the  Phocians  dedi- 
cated at  Delphi,  aner  Uieir  victory  over  the  Thes- 
saUans  at  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  war,  B.  c. 
480.  (Pans.  x.  1.  §  4,  la  §  4 ;  Herod,  viil  27.) 
The  subject  of  this  piece  of  sculpture  was  the  con- 
test of  Heracles  with  ApoUo  for  the  sacred  tripod. 
Herades  and  ApoUo  were  represented  as  both 
having  hold  of  the  tripod,  whUe  Leto  and  Arte- 
mis supported  ApoUo,  and  Heracles  was  encouraged 
by  Athene.  The  l^nd  to  which  the  group  re- 
ferred is  related  by  Pausanias  (x.  13.  §  4)  ;  the 
reason  for  such  a  subject  being  chosen  by  the  Pho- 
cians on  this  occasion,  seems  to  be  their  own  con- 
nexion with  Apollo  as  guardians  of  the  Delphic 
Oracle,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  because  the  Thes- 
salian  chiefs  were  Heradeidae,  and  their  war-cry 
*'Athene  Itonia.**  (MUller,  ArckHol.  der  Kunst,  § 
89,  an.  3.)  The  attempt  of  Heracles  to  carry  off 
the  tripod  seems  to  have  been  a  &vourite  subject 
with  the  Greek  artists :  two  or  three  representa- 
tions of  it  are  still  extant  ( Winckeknann,  Werke^ 
ix.p.  256,  ed.  1825;  Sillig,  t.  v.;  compare  Diyllus, 
Chionis.)  [P.  S.] 

AMYCLAS  CAM^frAof),  a  son  of  Lacedae- 
mon  and  Sparta,  and  &ther  of  Hyadnthus  by 
Diomede,  the  daughter  of  Lapithus.  (ApoUod.  iii. 
10.  §  3 ;  Pans.  x.  9.  §  3,  vii.  18.  §  4.)  He  was 
king  of  Laconia,  and  was  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  tibe  town  of  Amydae.  (Paus.  iii  1.  §  3.)  Two 
other  mythical  personages  of  this  name  occur  in 
Parthen.  EroL  15,  and  ApoUod.  iii  9.  §  1.  [L.S.] 

AMYCLI'DES,  a  patronymic  from  Amydas, 
by  which  Ovid  (MeL  x.  162)  designates  Hyacin- 
thua,  who,  according  to  some  traditions,  was  a  son 
of  Amydas.  [L.  S.] 

AMYCLUS  (^AftMcXos),  or  AMYCLAS  CAf*^ 
kXos)  of  Heiadeia,  one  of  Plato^s  disdples.  (Diog. 
Laert  iii.  46 ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  iii  19.) 

A'MYCUS  (^A^wiroj).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
by  Bithynis,  or  by  the  Bithynian  nymph  Melia. 
He  was  ruler  of  the  country  of  the  Bebryces,  and 
when  the  Argonauts  landed  on  the  c<»8t  of  his 
dominions,  he  challenged  the  bravest  of  them  to  a 
boxing  match.  Polydeuces,  who  accepted  the 
chaUenge,  killed  him.  (ApoUod.  i  9.  §  20 ;  Hygin. 
Fab,  17  ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  ii.  init)  The  Scholiast 
on  Apollonius  (ii.  98)  relates,  that  Polydeuces 
bound  Amycus.  Previous  to  Uiis  &tal  encounter 
with  the  Argonauts,  Amycus  had  had  a  feud  with 
Lycns,  king  of  Mysia,  who  was  supported  by  He- 
racles, and  in  it  Mydon,  the  brother  of  Amycus, 
feU  by  the  hands  of  Heracles.  (ApoUod.  ii  5.  §  9 ; 
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brH  other  m^hical  p^Tvnage*  of  this  mune  oc- 
I  in  Ot.  Mel.  lii.  245  ;  Virg.  ^n.  x.  7UA,  com- 
iied  witb  Horn.  /J.  tL  289 ;  Viig.  ^«.  liL  £09, 
minred  wilh  t.  297.  [L.  S.] 

AMYMC/NE  ('AMurwni),  one  of  the  dughtan 
Dnnmiu  ud  Elephanlii.  When  DaiUDi  niriTed 
Algol,  the  country,  tctording  ta  the  wiih  of 
oieidon,  who  wai  indignani  at  luwhiu,  wsi  lut 
ring  from  a  drooght,  mi  Danaiu  KDt  Dm  Aay- 
mw  to  fetch  ynui.  Mnting  a  itag,  ihs  shot  at 
,  hot  hit  a  fkeping  Mlfr,  who  rote  and  punned 
tr.  Poieidon  appennd,  and  RKued  the  maiden 
nn  the  latjr,  bat  appropriated  hec  to  hiniKlf, 
td  then  *he«ed  her  the  welli  at  Lema.  (ApoUod. 
1,  §  i.)  According  to  another  form  of  the  tra- 
tion,  Amymona  fell  uleep  on  her  eipeditian  in 
arch  of  water,  and  wai  larpriied  by  a  latjT. 
be  ioToked  Poteidon,  who  appeared  and  cait  hii 
tdcDt  al  the  aatyr,  which  however  atmck  into  a 
clc,  »  that  the  Satyr  eacaped.  Poieidan,  after 
iTiihing  the  maiden,  bad*  her  draw  the  trident 
om  the  iwk,  from  which  a  threefold  ipring  guih- 
I  ibrth  inunediately,  which  wat  called  aner  her 
le  well  of  Amymona.  Ilei  Kn  by  Poteidon  wai 
died  Naupliot.  (Hygio.  Fab.  169  ;  Ludan,  Dial. 
(cirn.6i  Paoa  ii.  37.  31.)  The  itoty  of  Amy- 
one  wat  the  aabject  of  one  of  the  lalyTic  diamaa 
*Aeichy1iu,uul  u  npreaented  upon  a  vau  wliich 
a*  diKovered  at  Naplea  in  1790.  (Bottiger, 
moaiea,  ii,  p.  27S,)  [L.  S,] 

AMYNANDER  (-AfiAwapoi),  king  of  the 
.thunanea,  fint  appisn  in  hutOTJ  Its  mediator 
Biween  Philip  of  Hacedonia  and  the  Aetoliani. 
a.  c  20B.)  When  tha  Romani  were  about  to 
age  war  on  Philip,  Ihey  lent  amboiaadon  to 
jnynander  lo    inform    him   of   their   intention. 

imp  of  the  Romani  and  promised  Uwm  aiuatanee : 
je  talk  of  bringing  over  the  AetoUana  to  an 
lliance  with  the  Romani  wai  aaaigned  to  him. 
a  B.C  198  he  took  the  towna  of  Phoot  and 
lomphi,  and  ranged  Thnialy.  He  wai  preient 
I  the  eonfennoa  between  Flaminiai  and  Philip, 
nd  duriog  the  abort  trace  wai  lent  bj  the  former 
I  Rjnne.  He  wai  again  pteient  at  the  conference 
ek)  with  Philip  after  the  battle  of  Cyno«epbalse. 
In  the  coDcluuon  nC  peace  he  wai  allowed  to  re- 
lin  all  the  fortreuei  which  he  had  taken  from 
'hilip.  In  the  war  which  the  Romani,  inpported 
y  Phibp,  waged  with  Autioehui  1 1 1.  Araynander 
raa  induced  by  hia  brother-in-law,  Philip  of 
lenlopolia,  to  aide  with  Antiochua,  to  whom  lie 
indered  actine  Krvice.  Bat  in  B.  c  191  he  wai 
riTen  from  bii  kingdom  bj  Philip,  and  fled  with 
ii  wife  and  childreD  to  Ambrada.  The  Romani 
iquired  that  he  ihonld  be  delivered  up,  bat  their 
emand  wai  not  complied  wilh,  and  with  the 
Miitance  of  the  Aetoliani  ha  recovered  hia  king- 
om.  He  lent  amlsuadon  to  Rome  and  to  uie 
dpioi  in  Ana,  to  tml  for  peace,  which  wai 
imnled  him.  {b.  c  189.)  He  afterwardi  induced 
le  Ambradota  to  lurreoder  to  the  Romaiu. 
He  married  Apamia,  the  danghler  of  a  Megalo- 
ned  Alenndf^r-     Reipccting  hia  death 
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Appian,  Syr.  17.)  (C.P.U. 

AMYNO'MACHUS  (■A,um(,«xo»),the  «» 
Philocmlea,  wai,  together  with  Timocratea, 
heir  of  Epicunu.  (Diog.  Uert  it  16.17;  Cic 
Fm.  iL  31.) 

AMYNTAS('Afi^mu)  I,  king  of  Maeedo 
■on  of  Alcetaa,  and  fifth  in  deacent  bvm  Perdk 
the  bonder  of  the  dynailj.  (Heicd.  viiL  1 
comp.  Thucjd.  iL  100;  Jiut.  riL  1,  miiL 
Pans.  iz.  iO.) 

It  wai  under  him  that  Macedonia  became 
batary  to  the  Peruana  Megabaiut,  whom  Da 
on  hii  retom  from  hii  Scythian  eipcdilioa 
left  at  the  head  of  80.000  men  in  Eonpe  (He 
iv.  143),  lent  after  the  conqneat  of  Paeonia  Is 
qnire  earth  and  water  of  AJnynlaa,  who  imai 
ately  complied  with  hii  demand.  The  Per 
envoyi  on  thii  occanon  behaved  with  much 
■olence  at  the  banqnet  to  Irhich  Amynta*  luv 
them,  and  were  moideled  by  hii  ion  Aleian 
(Seep.  118,  b.)  After  thii  we  find  nothing 
corded  of  Amyntai,  except  hii  ofler  to  the  Pt 
tntidae  of  Aulhemni  in  Chakidice,  when  Hip 
had  Joit  been  diiappiunted  in  hii  hope  of  a  ml 
tlon  to  Atbrna  by  the  power  of  the  Spartm  i 
federecy.  (tlerod.  v.  94 ;  UuU.  Our.  App. 
16;  Waue,  ad  TTtsa.  iL  99.)  Anyntai  < 
abont  498  B.  c  leaving  the  kingdom  to  Alena 
Herodotui  (viiL  136)  ipeeki  of  aaonof  Bob 
and  Oygaea,  called  Amynlai  after  hii  graod&l 

2.  II.  king  of  Macedonia,  waa  »n  of  Phil 
the  brother  of  Perdiccni  II.  (Thuc  ii  I 
He  lucceeded  hit  bthec  in  hii  appanage  in  U| 
Macedonia,  of  which  Perdinai  leemi  to  I 
wiihed  to  deprive  him,  ai  he  had  before  end 
onipd  to  wieil  it  from  Philip,  bnl  had  been 
dered  by  the  Athenianl.     (Thnc  L  &7.) 

In  the  year  429  B.  c  Amyntaa,  aided  by 
talcea,  king  of  the  Odryiian  Tbradani,  il 
forward  lo  conteat  with  Perdiccai  the  thion 
Macedonia  itaelf ;  but  the  latter  conlriird 
obtain  peace  through  the  mediation  of  Senthn. 
nephew  of  the  Tbracian  king  (Thuc  ii.  1C 
and  Amynlai  wai  thm  obliged  lo  content  him 
with  hit  hereditary  principality.  In  the  ihi 
lirth  year,  however,  after  ihii,  B.  c  394,  hi 
toined  the  crown  by  the  murder  of  Pannniaa, 
of  the  uanrper  Aeropna,  (Diod,  liv.  89.)  It 
nevertheleet  amleiled  wilh  him  by  Argaeui, 
ion  of  Fauianiai,  who  waa  upported  by  Raidj 
the  lUyrian  chief :  the  remit  waa,  that  Anyi 
wai  driven  &om  Macedonia,  but  found  a  rel 
among  the  Tbeualiazu,  and  waa  enabled 
their  aid  to  recover  hii  kingdom.  (Diod.  xrr. 
Iiocr.  Anm.  p.  125,  K  c;  comp.  Diod. 
4 ;  Cic  lb  Of.  ii.  11.)  But  before  hit  Ik, 
when  hard  preaaed  by  Argaeui  and  the  Illyri 
he  had  given  up  to  the  Olynlhiani  a  large  Ou 
teiritoiy  bordering  upon  their  own, — dr*|iaii 
ai  it  would  leem,  of  a  tMloration  to  the  thr 
and  willing  to  cede  the  land  in  queition  to  0 
thoi  rather  than  to  hit  rival.  (Diod.  liv.  S^ 
19.)    On  hii  return  he  claimed  hack  what  he 

*  There  ii  nme  diicnpancy  of  (tatenwdi 
\hh  point.  Juilin  (vii.  4)  and  Aelian  (di. 
oJl  Amyntu  the  «in  of  Metielau*.  See, 
Diod.  XV.  60,  and  Wesieling^  ad  toe. 
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iEnd  Is  hire  cntrattal  [o  them  u  a  depnot,  knd 
H  ibt;  Rfu«d  to  istore  it,  he  applied  to  Sparta 
feriid.  {IKod.  it.  19.)  A  iiDiilar  application 
nt  ibD  mde,  &  c  382,  by  the  towni  of  AisDthiii 
ud  ApuUsnia,  which  hail  bren  thnnlened  b; 
(Kjiihos  for  deelining  u  join  her  confederac;. 
{Xa.  HdLr.Zi  11,  Ac)  With  the  coiucnl  of 
ie  illid  or  Sparla.  the  reqaircd  auccour  wai 
(im,  under  ihe  eomnuind  luccciMiely  of  Euda- 
nilu  (vith  whom  hia  bnlhcr  Phoebidai  wai 
onialfd),  TelFDtiaa,  Agnipalus  and  Poljbiadoi, 
bj  i1k  lut  of  whom  Olyntfaiu  waa  reduced,  B.  c 
tlS.  (Rod.  II.  !»— 23 ;  Xen.  HdL  t.  2,  3.) 
Tlnogboot  the  war,  the  Sparuuu  were  Tigonjuaij 
■asdtd  tj  Amjntaa,  and  b^  Derdat,  hia  kini- 
BU,  jrince  of  Elymia.  Beaidei  thii  alliance  with 
i^ia,  uhxh  he  appeaxt  to  ban  preierred  with- 
«  mlHTopIirai  ta  bia  dealb,  Amj^tai  nniled 
fawif  •!»  with  Ja»n  of  Pherae  (Died.  it.  60), 
■J  catfeDj  cultiialed  tho  ftimdahip  of  Athena, 
mil  "kith  (tale  he  wonld  hate  a  bond  of  union 
■  lieir  anunon  jealouay  of  Oljnthm  and  pro- 
Uitj  iki  of  Thebe*.  0(  hia  friendJlip  lowardi 
Ik  Alhniuii  he  gaTe  proo^  lit,  by  adTocatipg 
Iter  dun  to  Ihe  poaaeaaionof  Ainphipolii{AeicbI 
Eqi  Ifaparp.  p.  32) ;  and,  2ndlf,  by  adopting 
Ijitiaua  aa  hii  eon.    (/liL  p.  32.) 

ll  IRitar*  to  haTe  been  in  Ihe  reign  of  AmyntM, 
m  i>  pchapi  implied  bj  Stiabo  (Exe.  Til  p.  330), 
ihl  thr  ttat  af  the  Macedonian  goTenunenl  waa 
>mnd  baa  Atgac  or  Ednm  to  Fella,  Ihongh 
Ik  txiaB  itiQ  continaed  Is  be  the  bnrjing-placi 

Ju^T^  4)  relaiea,  that  a  plot  waa  laid  for 
ki  iHHiuaiiiin  by  hia  wife  Eniydice,  who  wiihed 
^  jlta  het  HHi.in-law  and  puamoor,  Ptolemy  of 
iima,  ta  the  throne,  bul  that  the  deiign  * 
'unitnd  to  Amyntaa  by  hei  daugbter.    Diodoi 
|i'.  T!)  olli  piokinj  of  Alarm  de  torn  of  Amj 
" ■  ■  ■  od  Thi 


I.  OaadioD  lA  Ainyiita*  II.,  was  left  an  infant 
n  amioil  puMenon  of  the  throne  of  Macedonia, 
*^Ui father  Pefdicoa  III.  &U  in  battle  agunil 
>kl%naaM.c360.  {IKod.  iiL  2.)  He  wai 
1"nJy  eidnded  from  the  kingly  power  bj  hii 
udt  pfcflip,  a.  c  359,  who  had  al  firat  acted 
■Mil)  "  tegeot  (Jnat.  tiL  S).  and  who  felt  him- 
'BSmvit  ID  hia  nanrpAtion,  that  he  brought  up 
AajBtaa  at  hia  court,  and  gave  him  one  of  hia 
^^Vn  a  marriage  In  the  fint  year  of  the 
r^  af  AWnndpr  the  Great,  B.  c  336,  Amyntaa 
•*■  eunted    fow  a   iJnt   uminr    "'  ''" 

(IliHw.  (;,,  I 
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I.  A  Hacedoniao  i^ccr  in  Akxander'a  army, 
■on  of  Androinenet.  (Diod.  iviL  i5  ;  Can.  v.  1. 
g  40 ;  Arrian,  iii.  p.  72,  £.  pd.  Stcph.)  After  ths 
baltle  vfthe  Granicua,  ac  334,  when  the  garriaon 
Siudla  wBi  quietly  lurrendered  to  Alexander, 
Aniynla*  wa«  the  officer  aent  forward  to  receiTo  it 
mmander.  Mithrenet  (Arr.  i.  p.  17,0.; 
Freioih.S«^«>CWrt.iL6.  §1-2.)  Two  yean  after, 
332,  we  again  hear  of  him  aa  being  lent  into  Ma- 
cedonia to  collect  leviea,  while  Aleiander  after  the 
"  ta  adranced  to  Egypt ;  and  he  returned 
with  them  in  the  enining  year,  when  the  king  wa« 
inofSuia.  (Arr.iii.  p.64,c.;  Curt.  iT. 
6. 1  30,  T,  1.  g  40,  TiL  1.  g  3B.) 

After  the  eiecu^on  of  Philota*  on  a  charge  of 
aaon,  B.  c  S30,  Amyntaa  and  two  other  lona  of 
ndromenea  (Attalui  and  Simmiaa)  were  arretted 
1  aUBpicioa  of  hsTing  been  engaged  in  the  ploL 
The  eoapicion  waa  atrengthened  by  their  known 
imacy  with  Philolaa,  and  by  the  bet  that  their 
brolhot  Polemo  had  fled  from  the  camp  when  the 
latttT  waa  apprehended  (Air.  iiu  pp.  72,  t,  73,  a.), 
according  to  Curtiua  (tii.  1.  J  10),  when  he  wai 
ren  up  to  the  torture.   Amyntaa  defended  hiraaelf 
d  hia  hrothera  ably  (Ccrt.Tii.  1.  g  IB,  &c),  and 
eir  iimocence  beingfurlher  eitahliahed  by  Polemo'a 
-appearance  (Curt.  vii.  2.  SI,  4c.;  An.  iii.  p.  73, 
),  they  were  aii)uilted.      Sinne  little  time  after, 
Ainyntaa  waa  killed  by  an  arrow  at  the  aiege  of 
iUage.    (Arr.  iii  L  c.)     It  ia  doubtful  whether 
'  ion  of  Andcomenea  ii  the  Amyntaa  mentioned 
Curtiua  (iii.  9.  §  7)  aa  commander  of  a  portion 
(^  the  Macedoniim  troopg  al  the  battle  of  Itana, 
B.  c  333;  or  again,  the  pervm  apoken  of  aa  lead- 
ing a  brigade  at  the  forcing  of  tbe  ■*  Peraian  Oatea," 
B.C331.    (Curt.  T.  4.  §  SO.)     Bnt  "Amyntaa" 
appeora  to  hare  been  a  common  name  among  the 
Macedoniana.    (See  Curt.  It.  13.  §  28,    v.  2.  g  6, 
TiiL  2.  S  14,  16,  vi.  7.  i  16,  iL  9.  $  28.) 

5.  The  Macedonian  fugiljie  and  tiutor,  aon 
of  Antiochni.  Arrian  (p.  17,  L)  aacribea  hia 
flight  from  Macedonia  to  hia  hatred  and  fear  of 
Akiander  the  Oreat;  the  ground  of  thew  feel- 
inga  ia  not  atoted,  hut  Mitford  (ch.  44.  aect.  1} 
connecta  him  with  the  plat  of  Paoianiai  and  tbe 
murder  of  Philip.  He  look  refuge  in  Epberaa 
under  Perdan  protecOon  j  whence,  howe«er,  after 
the  battle  of  the  Oranicua,  fearing  the  q>prDBch  of 
Aleiander,  he  eicaped  with  the  Greek  mercensrie* 
who  gairiaoned  the  place,  and  fled  to  the  court  of 
DarciuB.  (Ait.  L  c)  In  the  winter  of  the  aame 
year,  B.  c  333,  while  Aleiander  was  at  Phaaelia 
in  Lycia,  diacovery  waa  made  of  a  plot  againit  hia 
lifc%  in  which  Amyntaa  waa  implicated-  He  ap- 
peon  to  have  acted  aa  the  channel  through  whom 
Dareiua  bad  been  negotiating  nith  Aleiander  the 
Lynceatian,  and  had  promiaed  to  aid  him  in  mount- 
ing Ihe  throne  of  Macedonia  on  condition  of  hia 
aaiaaainating  hia  moaler.  The  dengn  waa  diice- 
Tered  through  the  confeeaionof  Aaiainea,  a  Peraian, 
whom  Dareiua  had  deipatched  on  a  lecret  miaaion 
to  the  Lynceatian,  and  who  waa  apprehended  by 
Parmenio  in  Phiygia.  (Arr.  L  pp.  24,  a.,  2£,  b.) 

At  the  battle  of  Iiaui  we  hear  again  of  Amyntaa 
aa  a  commander  of  Oieek  mercenariea  in  the  Per- 
uan  teriice  (Curt.  iiL  11.  f  IS;  comp.  Arr.  ii.  p. 
40,  b.) ;  BXd  Plutarch  and  Arrian  mention  hit  ad- 
Tice  Tninly  given  to  Dariua  abortly  before,  to  await 
Aleiacdcr'i  approach  in  the  large  open  plaina  to 
the  weitwsid  of  CUicia.  (Plut.  Ala.  p.  675,  b.; 
Arr.  il  pp.  33,  e.,  34,  a.) 


IS6  AHYNTAS. 

On  the  dcftat  of  (he  Peniiuii  U  the  battle  of 
luui,  Amj-nlos  Bed  with  a,  large  twd;  of  Greek* 
to  Tripolu  in  Pboeaids.  There  he  Kued  tame 
■hipt,  with  which  he  poMed  over  to  Cypnu,  and 
thence  to  Egypt,  of  &t  Mvereignty  of  which — o 
dooble  traitor— he  dwigned  to  posaeH  himielt 
The  goto*  of  FeluBium  were  opened  to  him  on  hii 
pretending  thot  be  came  with  nuthoritj  from  Da- 
niui ;  thence  he  preued  on  to  Memphis,  and  being 
joined  by  a  large  number  of  Egyptians,  defeated  in 
a  battle  the  Peruan  gamHn  onder  Mauicee.  Bat 
this  Tictory  made  hia  troopa  OTer-confident  and  in- 
eantioUB,  and,  while  they  were  diaperaed  for  plan- 
der,  Mazacei  sallied  fbnh  apon  them,  and  Amynlai 
hilDtelf  WBi  killed  with  the  greater  part  of  hia  men. 
(Diod.  irii.  43 ;  Air.  ii.  p.  40,  c ;  Can.  ii.  I,  g  27, 
it.  It.  7.  §  1,  2.) 

It  ia  pouible  that  the  subject  of  the  present  BIti- 
de  may  hare  been  the  AmyntaB  who  i>  mentioned 
among  the  ambauadon  sent  to  the  Boeotiani  by 
Philip,  B.  c.  836,  to  prevent  the  contemplated 
alliance  of  Thebei  with  Athena.  It  nay  abo  have 
been  the  Hm  of  Andromenos.  {Plut.  Dent.  pp.  849, 
854;  Diod.  ivL  8M 

6.  A  king  of  Oalati*  and  eevend  of  the  adja- 
cent connlries,  mentioned  by  Strabo  (ni.  p.  563) 
as  contemporary  with  himielf.  Ho  leeini  to  hate 
fint  poflsesied  Lycaonia,  where  he  maintained 
mora  than  SDO  Bocki.  (Stiab.  liL  p.  568.)  To 
this  he  added  the  temtoiy  of  Derbe  by  the  mordei 
of  iU  piinie,  Antipaler,  the  friend  of  Cicero  (Cic. 
ad  fian.  liii.  73),  and  laauta  and  Cappadoda  by 
Roman  &Tonr.  Plnlareh,  who  entuDeratei  hii 
among  the  adherents  of  Antony  at  Actium  (An 
p.  944,  c),  speaks  probably  by  anticipation  in  cal 
mg  him  king  of  Gaiatia,  for  be  did  not  succeed  to 
that  till  the  death  of  Detotarui  (Slrab.  xiL  p.  567); 
and  the  Isttct  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  himielf 
(Avi.  p.  945,  b.)  at  deserting  to  Octaviua,  jiut  be- 
fore the  battle,  together  with  Amynl 

While  punning  his  scb 
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imseirnu 


lUiiah.  n 

p.  669),   or  Homona 

(Plin.  H.IV. 

27),  and 

slew  the  prince  of  that 

place  ;  but  hi 

death  was 

avenged  by  hts  widow. 

fell  a  YiciL 

u  to  an  ambush   which 

she  laid  for  hii 

n.  (Stiab. 

c)                   [E.  E.] 

COIN  OP  AWTKTia,  KDIO  or  OiLiTia, 

AMTNTAS  CAi^irra,),  a  Greek  writer  of  a 
work  entitled  ItoBiuiI,  which  was  probably  an  sc- 
count  of  the  dilTerent  halting- places  of  Aleiander 
the  Great  in  hia  Asiatic  expedition.  He  perhaps 
accompanied  Aleiandei.  (NUe,  Civri:fiia,pL  205.) 
From  the  references  that  are  made  to  it,  it  seems 
to  have  contained  a  good  deal  of  historical  informa- 
tion. (Atben.  iL  p.  67,  a.,  X.  p.  442,  b.,  iL  p.  500.  d., 
xii.pp..U4,f.,5-J9,c.i  AclUn,//.Ar.v.l4,iriLI7.) 

AHYNTAS,  snrgcon.     [Ahintes.] 


empetol  H.  Antoninus,  the  style  of  wbicli  Pb 
blamea  He  also  wrote  the  life  of  Olympisi 
mother  of  Alexander,  and  a  few  other  biogni 
(PhoL  Cod.  131,  p.  97,  a.,  ed.  Bekket.) 
SchoUaat  on  Pindar  {ad  OL  iii.  52)  lefen 
work  of  Amyntianus  on  elephanta. 

AMYNTOR  (^Atarrmp),  according  to  H 
(/f.  1.266),  a  son  of  Onnenos  of  Eleon  in  The 
where  Aulolycus  broke  into  hii  house  and 
the  beautiful  hehnet,  which  afteiwardi  cuw 
the  hands  of  Meriones,  who  wore  it  duriij 
war  against  Ttoy.  Amyntor  was  the  fstli 
Ciantor,  Eauemon,  Aslydameia,  and  Pho 
The  last  of  theie  waa  cnned  and  eipellR 
Amyntor  for  having  entertained,  at  the  iniiig 
of  his  mother  Cleobale  or  Hippodameia,  an  in 
ful  intercourse  with  his  btfaer's  miitieu.  (1 
n.  ii.  434,  &0.;  Lycophr.  417.)  Accordii 
ApoUodorui  (iL  7.  g  7,  iiL  13.  S  7),  who  t: 
that  Amyntor  blinded  hia  sou  Phoenix,  he  i 
king  of  Urmenium,  and  was  slain  by  Hencl< 
whom  he  refused  a  pauage  through  his  domii 
and  the  hand  of  bii  daughter  Aitydameia.  (C 
Diod.  i>.  37.)  According  to  Ovid  (Afit  viiL 
xiL  364,  it),  Amyntor  took  part  in  the  Ca 
nian  hunt,  and  was  king  of  the  Dolapes,  sad 
conqoervd  in  a  war  by  Pelens,  he  gave  him  li 
Grantor  ai  a  hostage.  [  L. '. 

A'MYRIS  ("AfuV'i),  of  Sybaris  in  Italy, 
named  "the  Wise,"  whose  ion  wai  one  g 
suitors  of  Agariila,  at  the  begiiming  of  the 
century,  b.  c  Amyris  was  sent  by  his  fellow 
seni  to  coniuh  the  Delphic  oracle.  Hia  repnl 
for  wisdom  gave  tIm  to  the  prDVerb,'A/iiip<i  fuo 
"the  wise  man  ii  mad,"  (Ilered.  vL  126 ;  Alhn 
p.G2D,a.;  Suidan.  (. r. ;  Euitoth.  od A,  iL  p. 
Zenobius,  /'arom.iyr.  n  27.) 

AMYRTAEUS  ('AiKV-alo,).  1.  The  i 
according  to  Ctesiaa  (op.  Pkol.  Cod.  72,  [ 
Bekker).  of  the  king  of  Egypt  who  waa  tonqi 
by  Cambyies.     [FaaKUBNiTUK.) 

3.  A  Saite,  who,  having  been  invested  wii 

title  of  king  of  Egypt,  waa  joined  with  Inan 

Libyan  in  the  command  of  the  Egyptians  ' 

they  rebelled  against  Artaxcriei  Longioianut 

460).     Alter  the  fint  sucoeu  of  the  Eg>*pi 

B.  c.    456    [AcHAiUBNES).   Artaierees    sr 

second  immenw  army  against  them,  by  which 

were  totally  defeated.     Amyrtaeus  eacnped  t 

island  of  Elbe,  and  nminlained  himself  a>  kii 

the  marshy  distiicte  of  Lower  Egypt  till  abmi 

yeBr414  B.C., when  the   Egyptians  eipelln 

Peisans,  and  Amyrtarni  reigned  ui  yean,  1 

the  only  king  of  the  28lh  djnaity.     His  Dan 

the    monmnenti    is    thought    to    be  Aofnal 

Eusebius    colli    him    Amyitei    and    Anyn 

(■Aiivprins).     (Herod.  iL  140.  iil  15i  Th 

"0;  Diod.  iL74.  75;  Ctesiaa  t^  PioL  m 

!,  40,  Bekker)  EUK:b.  ChnM.  Armem.  ppk 

342,    ed.   Zohrab   and    Mai;    Wilkinson's 

gypl.L  p.  205.)  tP.  ! 

A'MYRUS  ('A/iopoi),  a  »n  of  Posridoit 

bom  the  town  and  river  Amym*   in  Thf 

;re  believed  to  have  derived  their  u 

Byi...B.,-  Val.  Place  iL  II.)  _ 

AMYTHA'ON  CA/wM^'),  a  son  of  Cr» 

d  Tyro  (Horn.  Od.  xl  33.5.  Ac.),    and   br 

Aeson  and  Pherea.    (Horn.  (W,  li.  253.) 

dwell  at  Pylos  iu  Alessi'nia,  aud  by  Idomei 
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ANACREON. 

GUM  the  fiktber  of  Bias,  Melampiu,  and  Aeolia. 
f ApoDodL  L  9.  §  1 1,  7.  §  7.)  According  to  Pindar 
[Pftk  IT.  220,  &C.),  he  and  seTeral  other  membei* 
of  hii  fiunilj  went  to  lolctu  to  intercede  with 
Peliis  on  behalf  of  Jason.  Pausaniaa  (▼.  8.  §  1) 
mentions  him  anMaig  those  to  whom  the  restoration 
(d  the  Olvmpian  games  was  aacribed.       [L.  S.] 

AMYtHAiyNIUS,  a  patronymic  from  Amy- 
tbaoQ,  by  which  his  son,  the  seer  Mehunpus,  is 
msetiaies  designated.  (Virg.  GtOfrg,  iii.  550 ; 
CohunelL  z.  348.)  The  descendants  of  Amythaon 
m  iraenl  are  caUed  by  the  Greeks  Amythaonidae. 
(Steb.  TTii  p.  372.)  [L.  aj 

AHYTIS  fA^vr^X  1.  The  daughter  of  As- 
tjiign,  the  wife  of  Cyrus,  and  the  mother  of  Cam- 
l^rsea,  according  to  Ctesias.  (Pen,  c.  2,  10,  &c, 
«L  lion.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Xerxes,  the  wife  of  Mega- 
bjns,  and  the  mother  of  Achaemenes,  who  pe- 
mhed  in  Egypt,  according  to  Ctesias.  (Peru  c  20, 
22,28,30,  36,  39,  &c) 

A'NACESu     [Anax,  No.  2.] 

ANACHARSIS  (^Ki^opca)^  a  Scythian  of 
princely  rank,  according  to  Herodotus  (ir.  76),  the 
SOD  of  Gnoms,  and  brother  of  Saolins,  king  of 
Thiace ;  sccOTding  to  Lndan  (Scytka)  the  son  of 
Ducetaa.  He  Idft  his  native  country  to  trarel  in 
psmit  of  knowledge,  and  came  to  Athens  just  at 
tbe  time  that  Solon  was  occupied  with  his  legisla- 
tire  measures.  He  became  acquainted  with  Solon, 
ttd  by  the  simplicity  of  his  way  of  living,  his 
taloita,  and  his  acute  observations  on  the  institu- 
tiotu  and  usages  of  the  Greeks,  he  excited  general 
Mention  and  admiration.  The  fiune  of  his  wisdom 
*u  ndi,  that  he  was  even  reckoned  by  some 
■lOGg  the  seven  sages^  Some  writers  affirmed, 
t^  after  having  been  honoured  with  the  Athenian 
frmthiae,  he  was  initiated  into  the  Eleusinian 
■Tttenes.  Acctnding  to  the  account  in  Herodotus, 
« itis  letam  to  Thnace,  he  was  killed  by  his  bro- 
ther Saahtts,  while  celebrating  the  orgies  of  Cybele 
^  Hjlaea.  Diogenes  Laertius  gives  a  somewhat 
^iimnt  venim — that  he  was  killed  by  his  bro- 
ther while  hunting.  He  is  said  to  have  written  a 
iBetricai  irork  on  legislation  and  the  art  of  war. 
r«m>  [Tme,  Diqh  T.  32)  quotes  from  one  of  his 
^ffien,  of  which  several,  though  of  doubtful  au- 
t^eatidty,  are  atiU  extant  Various  sayings  of  his 
^  been  ptesored  hj  Diogenes  and  Athenaens. 
(H«»d.  iv.  46,  76,  77 ;  Pint.  SoL  6,  Ckmviv. 
ii^^SapiaL;  Diog.  Laert  i.  101,&c.;  Strab.  vii. 
|l303;  ho^aiLf  SeyiAa  and  Anackarsu;  Athen. 
n.  {k  159,  X.  pp.  4^  437,  xiv.  p.  613  ;  Aelian, 
^■K.r.7.)  [C.P.  M.] 

ANA'CREON  (*ApaKpm%  one  of  the  principal 
(inek  lyiic  poets,  was  a  native  of  the  Ionian  city 
rfTeoa,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  accounts  of  his  life 
*•  neagre  and  confused,  but  he  seems  to  have 
9^  bis  youth  at  hia  native  city,  and  to  have  re- 
***«d,  with  the  great  body  of  its  inhabitants,  to 
Abdeta,  in  Thrace,  when  Teos  was  taken  by  Har^ 
Pg»Kthe  general  of  Cyras  (about  b.  c.  540 ;  Strab. 
^-  ^«44).  The  earlj  part  of  his  middle  life 
*»  ipent  at  Samoa,  under  the  patronage  of  Poly- 
'"^  in  whose  praise  Anacreon  wrote  many 
"^  (Stab.  xiv.  p.  638  ;  Herod,  in.  121.)  He 
*^«d  very  high  Cavoor  with  the  tyrant,  and  is 
■*i  to  have  softened  his  temper  by  the  charms  of 
■Mac.  (Maadm.  Tyr.  />«».  xxxvil  5.)  After 
^  death  of  Polycrates  (b.  c.  522),  he  went  to 
A^^  at  the  invitation  of  the  tyrant  Hipparchus, 
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who  aent  a  galley  of  fifty  oars  to  fetch  him.  (Plat. 
Hipparck  p.  228.)  At  Athens  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Simonides  and  other  poets,  whom 
the  taste  of  Hipparchus  had  collected  round  him, 
and  he  was  admitted  to  intimacy  by  other  noble 
fiunilies  besides  the  Peisistraddae,  among  whom  he 
especially  celebrated  the  beauty  of  Critias,  the  son 
of  Dfopides.  (Plat  Charm,  p.  157;  Berghk*s 
Anacreon,  fr.  55.)  He  died  at  the  age  of  85,  pro- 
bably about  B.  c.  478.  (Lucian,  Macrob.  c  26.) 
Simonides  wrote  two  epitaphs  upon  him  (AnihoL 
Pal,  viL  24,  25),  the  Athenians  set  up  his  statue 
in  the  Acropolis  (Paus.  L  25.  §  1),  and  the  Teians 
struck  his  portrait  on  their  coins.  (Visconti,  Icon, 
Greoque,  pL  iii.  6.)  The  place  of  his  death,  how- 
ever, is  uncertain.  The  second  epitaph  of  Simo- 
nides appears  to  say  clearly  that  he  was  buried  at 
Teos,  whither  he  is  supposed  to  have  returned  after 
the  death  of  Hipparchus  (&  c.  514) ;  but  there  is 
also  a  tradition  that,  after  his  return  to  Teos,  he 
fled  a  second  time  to  Abdera,  in  consequence  of 
the  revolt  of  Histiaeus.  (&  c.  495 ;  Suidaa,  t.  v, 
*Aptucpit»y  and  T4w.)  This  tradition  has,  however, 
very  probably  arisen  from  a  confusion  with  the 
original  emigration  of  the  Teians  to  Abdera. 

The  universal  tradition  of  antiquity  represents 
Anacreon  as  a  most  consummate  voluptuary ;  and 
his  poems  [Mrove  the  truth  of  the  tradition.  Though 
Athenaens  (x.  p.  429)  thought  that  their  drunken 
tone  was  affected,  arguiuff  that  the  poet  must  have 
been  tolerably  sober  whUe  in  the  act  of  writing,  it 
is  plain  that  Anacreon  sings  of  love  and  wine  with 
hearty  good  will,  and  that  his  songs  in  honour  of 
Polycrates  came  less  from  the  heart  than  the  ex- 
pressions of  his  love  for  the  beautiful  youths  whom 
the  tyrant  had  gathered  round  him.  (AnthoL  Pal, 
vii.  25 ;  Maxim.  Tyr.  Diss,  xxvi.  1.)  We  see  in 
him  the  luxury  of  the  Ionian  inflamed  by  the 
fervour  of  the  poet  The  tale  that  he  loved  Sappho 
is  very  improbable.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  599.)  His 
death  was  worthy  of  his  life,  if  we  may  believe  the 
account,  which  looks,  however,  too  like  a  poetical 
fiction,  that  he  was  choked  by  a  grape-stone. 
(Plin.  viL  5;  VaL  Max.  ix.  12.  §  8.)  The  idea 
formed  of  Anacreon  by  nearly  all  ancient  writers, 
as  a  grey-haired  old  man,  seems  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  his  later  poems,  in  forgetfulness  of  the 
fact  that  when  his  fame  was  at  its  height,  at  the 
court  of  Polycrates,  he  was  a  very  young  man ;  the 
delusion  being  aided  by  the  unabated  warmth  of 
his  poetry  to  the  very  last 

in  the  time  of  Suidas  five  books  of  Anacreon^ 
poems  were  extant,  but  of  these  only  a  few  genuine 
fragments  have  come  down  to  us.  The  **  Odea** 
attributed  to  him  are  now  universally  admitted  to 
be  apurioua.  All  of  them  are  later  than  the  time 
of  Anacreon.  Though  aome  of  them  are  venr 
graceful,  others  are  very  deficient  in  poetical  feef'^ 
ing ;  and  all  are  wanting  in  the  tone  of  eemeatneas 
which  the  poetry  of  Anacreon  always  breathed. 
The  usual  metre  in  these  Odea  is  the  Iambic 
Dimeter  Catalectic,  which  occurs  only  once  in  the 
genuine  fragments  of  Anacreon.  His  favourite 
metres  are  the  Choriambic  and  the  Ionic  a 
Minore. 

The  editions  of  Anacreon  are  very  numerous. 
The  best  are  those  of  Brunck,  Straab.  1786 ;  Fischer, 
Lipa.  1793 ;  Mehlhom,  Glogau,  1825 ;  and 
Beigk,    Lips.  1834.  [P.  S.] 

ANACYNDARAXES  CAMurvrSopa^nf),  the 
fiuher  of  Sardanapolusy  king  of  Aaayria.   (Arrian, 


i  ANANIUS. 

.ii.  5;Stnti.iiT.p.672i  Athan.  tuI  p.  336,  f., 

.  pp.  629,  e,  630.  b.) 

^NADYO'HENE  ('AnSiKvum),  the  BO<Ue« 

Dg  out  of  the  leo,  a  mmame  giTen  to  Aphrodite, 

lUuiion  to  the  itoiy  of  her  bnng  bom  from  the 

m  of  the  u*.     Thii  nmiame  h^  not  much  ce- 

ritf  prerioDi  to  the  time  of  Apellet,  hut  hi> 

1001  paioling  of  Aphrodite   Audjomene,   in 

ich  the  goddeM  vu  repmented  aa  Tiling  &om 

■ea  and  drjring  her  hair  with  her  handii,  at 
«  drev  gnat  alleDtion  to  thia  poetical  idea,  and 
it«d  the  emulation  of  other  artiata,  poiateia  aa 
U  M  Kolpton.  The  painting  of  Apellei  waa 
[le  far  the  inhabitaiit*  of  the  ialand  of  Coa,  who 

it  Dp  in  their  temple  of  Aiclepiua.     It>  heontj 
ueed  Auguatua  to  hare  it  remoTed  to  Rome, 
1  the  Cosni  wen  indemnified  b;  a  reduction 
ir  taiM  of  100  talesia.     In  the  time  of  Nero 

greater  part  of  the  [ricture  had  become  eStcei, 
1  it  wat  replaced  br  the  work  of  another  artiit. 
nb.  liT.  p.  657;  Plio.  H.  JV.  zur.  36.  gg  12, 
116)  AiuoiLiai.106;  Paiu.ii.  1.  g  7.)  [L.  3.] 
\NAEA  CAhIo),  an  Amazon,  from  whom  the 
m  of  Anaea  in  Caria  derired  it*  name.  (Sceph. 
x-i.e.;  EBiia»ii.adDioiy,.Ptrvig.ma.)  [L.S.] 
INAOALLIS.  [Ao*ti.i».] 
INAONOSTGS,  JOANNES  Cl-dmii  'A™- 
itrnjs)^  wiot«  an  account  of  the  atomiing  of  hii 
ire  city,  Theualonica,  by  the  Tnriu  under 
nuHlh  II.  (a.  b.  1430),  to  which  ia  added  a 
lonodia,**  or  lamentation  for  the  eTent,  in  proae. 
B  work  ii  printAd,  in  Greek  and  l^tin,  in  the 
a  of  Leo  AUatioa,  Rom.  1653, 
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e  left  the  city,  hut  waa  induced  b 
irn  to  it  by  the  piomitei  of  the  conqueror,  who 
1  yean  afterwarda  deprived  him  of  all  hii  pro- 
ty.  (Hanakiua,  dt  HiH.  Byx.  Script,  i.  S8, 
>36(  Wharton,  Si^ip.  to  Cbte,  Hal.  Lit  ii. 
130.)  [P.  S.] 

INAITIS  CAratr-u),  an  Aiiatic  diiiuity, 
Dae  name  appeon  in  vaiiona  modificationa,  aome- 
ea  written  Anoea  (Stiab.  ivi  p.  738),  »me- 
ea  Aneilii  {Plot.  ^n<u.  27),  lometimet  Tonai'l 
em,  Alex.  ProtrvpL  p.  43),  or  Nausea.  (Maccab. 
1, 13.)  Her  worship  waa  ipread  over  uveial 
la  of  Aua,  luch  aa  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Aaay- 

Penia,  Ac  <Stnb.  li.  p.  £13,  nL  p.  hBS.  ii. 
F33.)     In  moat  placea  where  ahe  waa  worttup- 

we  find  nmneiODi  alavee  (It^ouAot)  of  both 
ea  conaecrated  to  her,  and  in  Acilisene  thete 
>et  were  taken  from  the  matt  diitingniihed 
liUet.  The  female  alavea  proatilated  Ihem- 
rei  for  a  number  of  yeaia  bemte  tbey  married. 
»e  prieata  aeem  to  ban  been  in  the  enjoyment 
he  aacred  land  connected  with  her  templea,  and 
find  meulion  of  locred  cowi  alio  being  kept  at 
h  teraptea.  (Pint.  Laadl.  24.)  From  thia  and 
at  ciRaunatoncea  it  hai  been  inferred,  that  the 
rahip  of  Anaitia  waa  a  branch  of  the  Indian 
«hip  of  natnie.  ll  aeema,  at  any  rata,  clear 
t  it  waa  a  part  of  the  wonhip  ao  common  among 

Aaiatica,  of  the  cieatJTc  powera  of  nature,  both 
e  and  female.  The  Oieek  writer*  lome^ei 
itily  Anaitia  with  their  Artemii  (Paui.  iii.  16. 
i  Plut.  L  c),  and  tomedme*  with  their  Aphro- 
I.  (Clem.  Alex.  L  c ;  Agnthiaa,  L  2 ;  Ammian. 
ic  ixiiL  3  i  Spaitian.  drae.  7;  comp.  Creuier, 
liol.  ii.  p.  22,  Ac)  [L.  3.] 

INA'NIUa  CAnlvw).  ■  Greek  iambic  poet, 
r  *<('>  Hipponu  (about  640  b.  c) 


ANASTASIUS. 
The  iDTention  of  the  iBtyrie  iamK 
Scaaon  la  aaoibed  to  him  aa  well  ai 
(HephsHLp.  30,  11,  Oaiaf.)  Somi 
Ananiua  are  pieeerred  by  Alhenaeua  (pp.  Jtt,  'J 
370),  and  all  that  ia  known  of  him  bu  been 
lected  by  Weaker.  {HyipomacfU  et  Amaii  /ai 
grapionm  Fragmmta,  p.  109,  &c)         [P.  S. 

ANAPHA3  ('An4>£>),  wai  «id  to  baie  t 
one  of  the  aeren  who  alew  the  Magi  in  ■.  c  ' 
and  to  haTe  been  lineally  deacended  firom  Ate 
the  aiater  of  Cambyeee,  who  wa*  the  bihet  cJ 
great  Cjma.  The  Cappadocian  kinga  traced  t 
origin  to  Anaphai,  who  received  the  goreron 
of  Cappadocia,  &ee  from  taiea.  Anaphaa  waa 
ceeded  by  bit  aou  of  the  aame  name,  and  the  li 
by  Uatomea.  (Diod.  mi.  EcL  i.) 

ANASTA'SIA,  a  nobk  Roman  lady,  who 
fend  martyrdom  in  the  DiodeliBil  peraecut 
{a.,  d.  303.)  Two  letten  written  by  her  in  pr 
are  extant  in  Suidoa,  a.  c.  »wintyeM].      [P.  3. 

ANASTA'SIUS  {•  Kmjniau,t),  the  aothai 
a  Latin  epigram  of  eighteen  lines  addietaed 
a  certain  Armalua,  "De  Ratione  Victua  Saint 
pott  Indaam  Venam  et  Emiitiun  Sanguine 
which  ia  to  be  found  in  aereral  editioni  d 
RtginatSamtatvS-^entiUann*.  (s.y.  Antierp.  1; 
I'2mo.)  The  hfe  and  dale  of  the  author  are  q 
unknown,  but  he  wai  probably  a  late  writer, 
ia  therefore  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  Oi 
phyaician  of  the  aame  name,  whoae  remedy  &ir 
gout,  which  waa  to  he  token  during  a  whole  y 
La  quoted  with  approbation  by  Ai-tiua  (lettab 
aerra.  ir.  47,  p.  609],  and  who  muat  therefore  t 
lived  lome  tune  during  or  before  the  6fth  oem 
after  Christ.  [W.A.Q. 

ANASTA'SIUS  I.  II.,  patriarcha  of  Anth 

[Ana  ITA  SHIS  SlNATTi.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  I.  {'Snarigm),  onp 
of  CoNSTANTiHOFLE,  cumamed  Dioom  (a 
pof)  on  account  of  the  different  colour  of 
eye-bnUa.  waa  bom  about  130  A.  D..  at  D; 
chium  in  Epeima.  Ho  waa  deacended  Erwi 
nnknown  family,  and  we  are  acquainted  ■ 
only  a  few  circunutancea  concerning  hia  life 


beb, 


unllya 


led  Ana 


SilenU 


Zeno,  the  laurian,  haring  died  in 
male  iaaue,  it  vaa  geneially  believed  i 
hia  brother  Longinn)  would  sncceod  him  ;  boi 
consequence  of  an  intrigue  cairied  on  dnrins  a 
time,  aa  it  aeema,  between  Anaatoaiua  and  the 
prea*  Ariadne,  Anaataaina  waa  pnclaimed  empt 
Shortly  aflemard*  he  married  Ariadne,  bat  it  i 
not  ^ipcar  that  he  had  had  an  odultetDu*  in 
cnurae  with  her  during  the  life  of  her  hnafai 
When  Anaataaias  ascended  the  throne  af 
Enateni  empire  be  was  a  nun  of  at  leoit  uiiy. 
though,  notwilhitanding  his  advanced  age, 
evinced  ODConunoa  energy,  hit  reign  is  one  of 
meet  deplorable  period*  of  Byiantine  history, 
turbed  as  it  waa  by  foreign  and  intestine  wars 
by  the  still  greater  calamity  of  religious  troal 
Immediately  atUr  hit  accesuon,  Longinna, 
brother  of  Zeno,  Longinna  Magister  Official 
and  longinna  Selinuntiua,  rose  againat  biu, 
being  all  nativea  of  laauria,  where  they  had  ; 
infnence,  they  made  thia  province  the  ccant 
their  <^ientioiu  againat  the  inpeiial  tnnp& 
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wai;  wbieh  u  kmwn  in  history  under  the  minie  of 
the  Isuriu  war,  lasted  till  497,  and  partly  till 
iSZ,  when  H  was  finished  to  the  adTantage  of  the 
OBpoor  bj  the  aq>tiYi^  and  death  of  the  ring- 
kaden  of  the  lebelUon.  John  the  Scythian,  John 
tk  Hmcbbacked,  and  under  them  Justinua,  who 
became  afterwards  emperor,  distinguished  them- 
lelTes  greatly  as  commanders  of  the  armies  of 
Aositafliis.  The  following  years  were  signalized 
i^  a  leditHm  in  Constantinople  occasioned  by  dis- 
tailiaoees  between  the  &ctions  of  the  Blue  and  the 
Gro*  by  rdigioos  troubles  which  the  emperor 
*ai  able  to  quell  only  by  his  own  humiliation,  by 
nn  with  the  Arabs  and  the  Bulgarians,  and  by 
embqaakes,  fiimine,  and  plague,  (a.  d.  500.) 
Anaitasnit  tried  to  reHere  hu  people  by  abolishing 
^  XP^ta^Wpotf  a  heftTj  poll-tax  which  was  paid 
Bd^oently  for  men  and  for  domestic  animals. 
luMiiitely  after  these  calamities,  Anastasius  was 
iBTotred  in  a  war  with  Cabadia,  the  king  of  Persia, 
vbo  destroyed  the  Bysantine  army  commanded  by 
Rjpsdos  and  Patridus  Phrygius,  and  rayaged 
HcMpuUuiia  in  a  dreadful  manner.  Anastasius 
fsftbied  peace  in  505  by  pajring  11,000  pounds 
i^jsoid  to  the  Persiana,  who,  being  threatened 
«itk  aa  inrssion  of  the  Huna,  restored  to  the  em- 
pcm  the  proTinces  which  they  had  OTemm.  From 
An  AoB^aaios  sent  his  generals  to  the  banks  of 
^  Daimbe,  wh^e  they  fought  an  unsuccessful  but 
iBt  i^^ioos  campaign  against  the  East-€K>ths  of 
Italy,  and  tried,  but  in  rain,  to  defend  the  passage 
^  the  Danube  against  the  Bulgarians.  These  in- 
^c^t^sble  warriors  crossed  that  rirer  in  great 
Mnbcfi,  and  lavaging  the  greater  part  of  Thrace, 
■^f^eved  m  n^  ctf  Constantinople ;  and  no  other 
^"J*  were  Idit  to  the  emperor  to  secure  the  im- 
Bediate  neighboarhood  of  his  capital  but  by  con- 
"vctiog  a  fortified  wall  across  the  isthmus  of  Con- 
■t»tioin|e  from  the  coast  of  the  Propontis  to  that 
^  the  Pootos  Eoxinns.  (a.  d.  507.)  Some  parts 
^  ^  wan,  which  in  a  later  period  proved  useful 
^piuttbe  Turiu,  are  stiU  existing.  Clovia,  king 
^tht  Fruiks,  was  created  consul  by  Anastasius. 

1^  ad  of  the  reign  of  Anastasius  cannot  well 
^  ondcntood  without  a  short  notice  of  the  state 
^  i«HgioD  during  this  time,  a  more  circumstantial 
''"^Bt  of  whkh  the  reader  will  find  in  Evagrius 
»d  Tbeophsnes  cited  below. 

As  en^  as  468,  Anastasius,  then  only  a  Silen- 
**^iu,  bad  been  active  in  promoting  die  Euty- 
<^  PaOadhis  to  the  see  of  Antio<£.  This  act 
Vtt  Bade  a  subject  of  reproadi  against  him  by  the 
"^^^dox  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Euphemius, 
^  upon  Anastaaios  succeeding  Zeno  on  the 
^^  pemaded  or  compelled  him  to  sign  a  con- 
^|«o  of  faith  according  to  the  orthodox  principles 
hid  down  m  tiie  council  of  Chalcedon.  Notwith- 
*^"(^  this  confesaion,  Anastasius  continued  an 
*^^^(CBt  to  the  doctrines  of  Eutychius,  and  in 
j||*^be  had  his  enemj,  Euphemius,  deposed  and 
^■hed.  It  is  said,  diat  at  this  time  Anastasius 
ijewed  neat  propensities  to  the  sect  of  the  Ace- 
P*^  ibe  aucoeasor  of  Euphemius  was  Macedo- 
^  vbo  ofien  thwarted  the  measures  of  the  em- 
2^  and  who  Imt  a  few  years  afterwards  was 
p"a  froa  his  see,  which  Anastasius  gave  to  the 
wcbiaa  Timotheus,  who  opposed  the  orthodox 
a  mnj  matters.  Upon  this,  Anastasius  was 
***™«tixed  by  pope  Symmachus,  whose  sncces- 
^  Bermisdas,  sent  deputies  to  Constantinople 
"'  thi  piopooe  of  restoring  peace  to  the  Church  of 
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the  East  Howeyer,  the  religious  motives  of  Uiese 
disturbances  were  either  so  intimately  connected 
with  political  motives,  or  the  hatred  between  the 
parties  was  so  great,  that  the  deputies  did  not  suc- 
ceed. In  514,  Vitalianus,  a  Gothic  prince  in  the 
service  of  the  emperor,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  army,  and  laid  siege  to  Constantinople, 
under  the  pretext  of  compelling  Anastasius  to  put 
an  end  to  the  vexations  of  the  orthodox  church. 
In  order  to  get  rid  of  such  an  enemy,  Anastasius 
promised  to  assemble  a  general  council,  which  was 
to  be  presided  over  by  the  pope,  and  he  appointed 
Vitalianus  his  commander-in-chief  in  Thrace.  But 
no  sooner  was  the  army  of  Vitalianus  disbanded, 
than  Anastasius  once  more  eluded  his  promises, 
and  the  predomination  of  the  Eutychians  over  the 
orthodox  histed  till  the  death  of  the  emperor. 
Anastasius  died  in  518,  at  the  age  of  between 
eighty-eight  and  ninety-one  years.  Evagrius  states, 
that  after  his  death  his  name  was  erased  from  the 
sacred  ^^Diptychs**  or  tables. 

Religious  hatred  having  more  or  less  guided 
modem  writers  as  well  as  those  whom  we  must 
consider  as  the  sources  with  regard  to  Anastasius, 
the  character  of  this  emperor  has  been  described  in 
a  very  different  manner.  The  reader  will  find 
these  opinions  carefully  collected  and  weighed  with 
prudence  and  criticism  in  Tillemont*s  *^  Histoire 
des  Empereurs.^  Whatever  were  his  vices,  and 
however  avaricious  and  feithless  he  was,  Anastasius 
was  hi  from  being  a  common  man.  Tillemont, 
though  he  is  often  misled  by  bigotry,  does  not 
blame  him  for  many  actions,  and  praises  him  for 
many  others  for  which  he  has  been  frequently  re- 
proached. Le  Beau,  the  author  of  the  **  Histoire 
du  Bas  Empire,*^  does  not  condenm  him;  and 
Gibbon  commends  him,  although  principally  for  his . 
economy.  (Evagrius,  iiL  29,  seq. ;  Cedrenus,  pp. 
354-365,  ed.  Paris;  Theophanes,  pp.  115-141,  ed. 
Paris;  Gregor.  Turon.  iL  88.)  [W.  P.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  II.,  emperor  of  Constan- 
TiNOPLB.  The  original  name  of  this  emperor 
was  Artemius,  and  he  was  one  of  the  ministers 
(Protoasecretis)  of  the  emperor  Philippicus,  who 
had  his  eyes  put  out  by  the  traitor  Rufus,  in 
the  month  of  June  a.  d.  713.  Artemius,  uni- 
versally esteemed  for  his  character  and  his 
qualities,  was  chosen  in  his  stead,  and,  although 
his  reign  was  short  and  disturbed  by  troubles, 
he  gave  sufficient  proofr  of  being  worthy  to  reign. 
After  having  pumped  Rufus  and  his  accomplices, 
he  appointed  the  Isaurian  Lieo,  who  became  after- 
wards emperor,  his  general  in  chief  against  the 
Lazes  and  other  Caucasian  nations,  and  himself 
made  vigorous  preparations  against  the  Arabs,  by 
whom  the  sou&em  provinces  of  Uie  empire  were 
then  continually  harassed.  He  formed  the  bold 
plan  of  burning  the  naval  stores  of  the  enemy  on 
the  coast  of  Syria,  stores  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  large  fleet,  with  which  the  Arabs 
intended  to  lay  siege  to  Constantinople.  The 
commander  of  the  Byzantine  fleet  was  John,  who 
combined  the  three  dignities  of  grand  treasurer  of 
Uie  empire,  admiral,  and  dean  of  St  Sophia,  and 
who  left  Constantinople  in  715.  But  the  expe- 
dition foiled,  and  a  mutiny  broke  out  on  board  the 
ships,  in  consequence  of  which  John  was  mas- 
saoed,  and  Theodosius,  once  a  receiver  of  the  taxes, 
proclaimed  emperor.  It  is  probable  that  the  rebel 
had  many  adherents  in  the  Asiatic  provinces ;  for 
while  he  sailed  with  his  fleet  to  Constantinople, 
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AnutaaiuiT  nfter  haTJng  left  a  atrong  garrison  for 
the  de&n»  of  hia  capital,  went  to  Niiiara  fur  xhr. 
pnrpoao  of  pnTPDtiiig  all  danger  from  that  aide, 
Aft^r  an  obatlnate  reaiatance  during  aix  monlha, 
Conatantinnple  was  taken  bj  anipriae  is  the  nionlli 
of  Jaittiar;716,ai]d  AnattauuB,  beaieged  in  Nicaea, 
anrrendered  on  cDndition  of  having  hia  life  pre- 
ieiTftd.  Thil  WBl  granted  to  him  bj  the  TictoriDui 
rebel,  who  aacendcd  the  tiirone  under  the  name  of 
Theodaaia^  III.  Anaataaius  retired  to  a  conTent 
at  Theasalonica.  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Leo  III.  Iiauraa  (721),  Anaatasiua  conspired 
agiunst  tbii  emperor  at  the  initigation  of  Nicetaa 
Xylonitea.  They  hopad  to  be  supported  bj  Tei' 
belia  DT  Terbeliiu,  lung  af  nolgaria ;  but  their 
enlerpriie  proved  abortiie,  and  the  two  canapiratan 
vere  put  to  death  by  order  of  Leo.  (Theophanea, 
|ip.321 ,  &&,  335,  ed.  Paris ;  Zonacaa,  ay.  26,  &c.  i 
CcdrenuB,  p.  449,  ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

ANASTA'SIUS,  abbot  of  St.  Euthvbium  in 
Paleetine,  about  741  a.  d.,  wrote  a  Greek  work 
uiainat  the  Jewt,  s  Latin  Teraion  of  which  b; 
TuniaoDi  i>  printed  in  Canini  AnHqnar.  Lift.  Hi. 
pp.  123—186.  The  traiulatian  ia  Jtry  imperfect 
A  MS.  of  the  original  work  is  atill  extant.  (Otol. 
Vindobon.  pt.  I,  cod.  307,  nnin.  2,  p.  420.)  [P.  S.] 
ANASTA'SIUSiaOraeeo-Roman  jurist,  who 
interpreted  the  Digest.  He  ia  cited  in  the  Boailiot 
(ed.  Heimbach.  iL  p.10;  ed.  Fabrot.  It.  p.  701, 
Tu.  p.  258),  in  which,  on  one  occadon,  his  opinion 
is  placed  in  oppeailioii  to  that  of  Stephanui.  Be- 
Toad  this  drcumatance,  we  can  diacover  in  hi 
Ragmcnts  1)0  lerjr  stiong  leawn  for  suppoaing  bin 
to  have  been  conlemporaij  with  Juatiiiiaii ;  Reiti 
boweFer,  considered  it  certain  that  he  was  so,  uu 
accordingly  marked  his  name  with  an  BBteriak  ii 
the  lial  of  jurisli  subjoined  to  his  edition  of  Tbeo 
philus.  (Emm.  u.  p.  1234.)  The  name  ia  si 
common,  that  it  would  be  rash  to  identify  tbi 
jurist  with  contemporary  Anaatasii;  batitmaybe 
stated,  that  among  more  than  forty  pertons  of  the 
name,  Fabrictus  mentioai  one  who  was  codioI  i.  d, 
fil7.  Procopius  (de  BeU.  Pen.  iL  4,  5)  relates, 
that  Anaitasius,  who  had  qnelled  an  stlempt  to 
nniip  imperial  power  in  his  natiie  city  Daia,  and 
had  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  InteUigtncg,  was 
tmbasq'  to  Cbouoea,  k.  d.  540.  This 
iras  Blfirat  dctamed  agaiuat  his  will  by 
,  ot  was  sent  bftck  to  Justinian,  after 
Choaroea  had  destroyed  the  city  of  Sura.  [J.T.  O.) 
ANASTA'SIUS,  metropolitan  bishop  of  Nic« 
(about  520—536  *.  a.\  wrote  or  dictated,  in 
Greek,  a  work  an  the  Psahni,  which  ia  sdll  ex- 
tant.    (BM.  CaiiliK.  p.  389.)  [P.  S.] 

ANASTA'SIUS  I.,  bishop  of  RoHi,  from  S9B 
to  his  death  in  402,  took  the  side  of  Jerome  in  hit 
eontrOTcrsy  w^th  Rufinos  respecting  Oiigen.  He 
eicommonicated  Rufinua  and  condemned  the  worka 
of  Origen,  confessing,  howerer,  that  be  had  never 
heard  Origen'i  name  before  the  translation  of  one 
of  his  worka  by  Rnfinus.  (Constant,  E^.  Poatif. 
Rom.  p.  715.)  Jerome  pnisea  him  in  the  highest 
terms.  {Epiil.  18.)  [P- S-l 

ANASTA'SIUS  lU  bishop  of  Romb  from  496 


Cho« 


a  bii  d«i 


n  498.  m 


>mpose  the  quarrel  between  the  Greek  and 
lAtin  Churches,  which  had  been  excited  by  Aca- 
eiut.  There  are  extant  two  letters  which  he  wrote 
to  the  emperor  Anastosius  on  this  occasion,  and 
one  whicb  he  wrote  to  Clovia,  king  of  the  Franks, 
iBBaluiiui,JVa«L<MK(.a4wtLp.l4S7.     [P.S.)  | 
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ANASTA'SIUS  SINAITA  fAwimirti 
Ht-nrt).  Three  per»ng  of  thi*  name  an  mtnbn 
by  ecclesiastical  writen,  and  often  eaafnuiiial  ■ 
one  another. 

1.  Anistahiub  I.,  made  patiiaich  of  Aiii 
A.  D.  559  or  561,  took  a  prominent  part  in  tbti 
troveray  with  the  Aphthartodocetae,  who  ibog 
that  the  body  of  Christ  before  the  resDmetion 
incorruptible.  He  opposed  the  edict  which  Ji 
nian  issued  in  lavonr  of  this  opinion,  sad  irs4 
terwards  banished  by  the  younger  Joslia.  (Ji 
In  5.43  he  wag  reMored  to  hia  bishopric  st  Anu 
and  died  in  599. 

2.  Anastasiub  II.,  racceeded  Anastasu  1 
Che  bishopric  of  Antioch,  A.  D.  599.  He  Irsiili 
into  Greek  the  work  of  Gregory  the  Gnsi, ' 
Cora  Paslorali,"  and  was  killed  by  the  Jen 
tumult,  609  A.  D. 

3.  ANAKTABiug,  a  presbyter  and  monk  of 
Suiai,called  by  latecOreek  writers  "the  Kew  Mb 
(MsHT^t  noi),  lived  towaiiis  the  end  of  7lh  < 
tury,  ai  is  dear  from  the  content*  of  hit "  llo^ 

There  i>  some  doubt  whether  the  tvo  [BtiiA 
of  Antioch  were  ever  monks  of  Sinai,  and  irhe 
the  applica^on  of  the  epithet  "  Sinaila"  u  that 
not  ariien  from  their  being  confounded  with 
third  Anaslaaius.  The  "Hodegus"  (49f74i) 
"Guide,"  above  mentioned,  a  work  sgaintl 
Acephali,  and  other  heretics  •rho  lecoguiied  i 
one  nature  in  the  person  of  Christ,  is  ascribe: 
Nicephorus  and  other  writers  to  Aruuluiui 
patriuch  of  Antioch ;  but  eventt  are  menlionr 
it  which  occurred  long  afUr  hi)  death.  Gt 
have  thou^t  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  i 
originally,  but  that  it  has  been  greatly  inlerpoli 
It  was,  howerer,  most  pn^bably  the  prodactia 
the  third  Anastatiui.  It  was  publithed  by  Ort 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  Ingolatadt,  1606, 4to.  It 
looae,  illogical  rhapsody,  without  any  gracd 
style,  and  very  inaccurate  as  to  bets. 

An  account  of  the  other  writings  asoibc^ 
these  three  Anaslasii,  and  discussions  rcspee 
their  aulhonbip,  will  be  fbond  in  FabrioBs  (i 
Oniw.x.p.571),andCkve.  (MiLZ^)  [P. 
ANATO'LIUS,  of  BiavTUS,  afterwards  F 
{pnufretta  praeloTia)  of  lUyiicom,  rvceifed  a  I 
education  in  the  distinguished  taw-schoid  of 
native  place,  and  soon  acquired  gnat  tepotatio 
his  protettian  of  juriaconsulL  Not  eonloil,  h 
ever,  with  forentie  eminenoe,  from  Boytu  he 
ceeded  to  Roma,  and  gained  adnuMioD  to  the 
lace  of  the  emperor.  Here  he  rapidly  ebtai 
hvooc,  was  respected  eren  by  hit  enanie*. 
■ras  successively  promoted  to  vaiiout  hmoors. 
became  amMnlarii  of  Oalatia,  and  wa  Gad 
named  nsriiH  of  Asia  under  Conatancins,  A.  n. ' 
(Cod.  Th.  11.  til.  30.  a.  19.}  A  constitutim  of 
same  year  is  addressed  to  him,  accoiding  to 
vulgar  reading,  with  the  title  eaxintf  A/rioM; 
tbe  opinion  of  Godefroi,  thai  here  also  the  ' 
reading  is  Atiat^  has  met  with  the  approbatki 
the  learned.  (Cod.  Th.  12.  tit.  I.  s.  28.)  He 
pean  with  the  titie  P.  P.  ia  the  yara  ME 
349,  but  without  mention  of  his  disQvt  (Cod. 
"  lit.  1.  s.  38,  ib.  t.  39.)  He  is,  however, 
^tly  mentioned  by  ArnmiaDiis  MarceUiaai 
P.  P.  of  Illyricum,  A.  D.  359  (Am.  Man. 
"  "  2),  and  bit  death  in  that  office  is  recorded 
ame  author,  A. n.  361.  (uL6.g5.)  Whr 
ere  at  first  praefect  of  some  other  diitnct 
whether  be  held  the  tame  office  cQutiiuHiusly  t 
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A.  ft  346  to  ju  D.  361,  cumot  now  be  determined. 
Hit  idounittrition  15  mentuHied  by  Marcellinus  as 
an  en  of  annsaal  improTement,  and  is  also  recorded 
bf  Aoidiitt  Victor  {Trqfom)  as  a  bright*  bat  soU- 
tiTf  imtsDoe  of  idbnn,  which  checked  the  down- 
waid  pngreM  occasioned  by  the  avarice  and  op- 
pKaaaa  of  proTindal  goremors.  He  is  often 
ipoken  rf  in  the  letters  of  Libanins ;  and  serend 
letkzi  d  T.ihani^«  are  extant  addressed  directly  to 
Amrtnliia,  and,  for  the  most  part,  asking&yoors  or 
'''■'■'■**in1mg  friends.  We  would  refer  especially 
te  the  leCteiB  18,  466,  587,  as  illostrating  the  cha- 
OKter  of  Anatoliaa.  When  he  received  from  Con- 
tiutns  his  appointment  to  the  praefectnre  of  lUy- 
beam,  he  and  to  Uie  emperor,  **  Henceforth,  prince, 
■D  iiffdtj  ihsO  shelter  the  guilty  from  punishment ; 
kooefarth,  no  one  who  riiSates  the  laws,  however 
k^  nay  be  his  jodicial  or  military  rank,  shall  be 
a^ved  to  depart  with  impunity.**  It  appears  that 
he  seted  up  to  his  yirtuoos  resolution. 

He  was  not  only  an  excellent  governor,  but  ex- 
tRBely  dever,  of  very  various  abilities,  eloquent, 
iod^ijgahle,  and  ambitioos.  Part  of  a  panegyric 
ipoe  Anatolius  composed  by  the  sophist  Himerius, 
Im  been  preserved  by  Photius,  but  little  if  any- 
tkog  iDutiative  of  tbe  real  character  of  Anatolius 
» to  be  collected  from  the  remains  of  this  panegy- 
oc  (WeiMdorfi;  ad  Himermm^  xxxii  and  297.) 
If  *e  waald  learn  something  of  the  private  history 
«f  tkt  Bun,  we  must  look  into  the  letters  of  Liba- 
siss  and  the  life  of  Proaeresius  by  Eunapius.  In 
dke  18ih  letter  of  Libanius,  which  is  partly  written 
khtau^oipifie and  pen^lage^  it  is  difficult  to  say 
Wv  £tf  the  eensore  and  the  {naise  are  ironicaL 
L^anias  teems  to  insinuate,  th^  his  nowerfnl  ao- 
ywrtsnce  was  stunted  and  ill-favoured  in  person ; 
^  Bot  tcnipie  to  enrich  himself  by  accepting  |ffe- 
■ntirohuitarily  offiered ;  was  partial  to  the  Syrians, 
^  ova  ooantr3rnien,  in  the  dis^bntion  of  patron- 
*^ ;  and  was  apt,  in  his  proqwrity,  to  look  down 
<^flid  friends^ 

Anoog  his  acooomlishments  it  may  be  mentioned 
t^  he  WBS  fond  of  poetry,  and  so  much  admired 
^  poetic  effnsioiia  <i  Milesius  of  Smyrna,  that  he 
cdcdhiB  Mileatna  the  Muse.  Anatolius  himself 
ttemed  fron  those  who  wished  to  detract  from 
b  RMtation  the  nickname  'AgvrpUnf^  a  word 
Sfkich  bas  poszled  the  whole  tribe  of  commentators 
^  kxicopaphers,  including  Faber,  Ducange,  and 
T^  It  is  probably  connected  in  some  way  with 
the  iti|e,  as  Eonapius  refers  for  its  expknation  to 
At  nmti^iHpmv  rttv  ^vfuhHv  X'>P^f-  He  was  a 
httiuB,  and  dung  to  his  religion  at  a  time  when 
Wtwiaii  was  unfsshionable,  and  when  the  tide 
^opaioB  had  begun  to  set  strongly  towards  Chris- 
«ty.  It  is  reoofded,  that,  upon  his  arrival  in 
^Tfcfii,  he  rather  ostentatiously  performed  sacri- 
^  ad  visited  the  temples  of  the  gods. 

Aa  eoor  of  importance  concerning  AnatoUus 
**vi  ia  a  w«k  <rf  immense  learning  and  deserv- 
^  ^h  authority.    Jac  Oodefroi  states,  in  the 

frmtft     J  T|  f ,  a^fl^^iwl  in  hU  »Hitinn  nf  i>iA  Tliftft- 

^■in  Code,  that  16  letters  of  St  Basil  the  Great 
(v^ktten  391-406)  are  addressed  to  Anatolius. 
uii  «nr,  which  we  have  no  doubt  originated 
te  the  accidental  descent  of  a  sentence  ^t  be- 
^N  to  the  preceding  article  on  AmpkHockku, 
m  been  overiooked  in  the  revision  of  Hitter. 

1W  AaatoUns  who  was  P.  P.  of  Illyricum  is 
^fe*t^  by  some  to  have  been  skilled  in  agricul- 
^  ad  ■edidna  as  well  aa  in  law.   It  is  possible 
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that  he  was  identical  with  the  Anatolius  who  is 
often  cited  in  the  Geoponica  by  one  or  other  of  the 
three  names,  Anatolius,  Vindanius,  (or  Vindania- 
nus,)  Ber3rtius.  These  names  have  sometimes 
been  erroneously  supposed  to  designate  three  difie- 
rent  individuals.  (Nidas,  ProUgom.  ad  Otopom,  p. 
xlviiL  n.)  The  work  on  Agriculture  written  by 
this  Anatolius,  Photius  {Chd,  163)  thought  the  best 
work  on  the  subject,  though  containing  some  mar- 
vellous and  incredible  things.  Our  Anatolius  may 
also  be  identical  with  the  author  of  a  treatise  con- 
oemiMg  Syn^paUdts  and  A  tU^xUkies  (vfpl  ^v^aroBtuiv 
Nol  *ArrswaB§ui¥)^  the  remains  of  which  may  be 
found  in  Fabridus  (Bibl,  Gr,  iv.  p.29) ;  but  we  are 
rather  disposed  to  attribute  this  work  to  AnatoUus 
the  philosopher,  who  was  the  master  of  lamblichus 
(Brucker,  Hiat,  PkiL  voL  ii.  p.  260),  and  to  whom 
Porphyry  addressed  Homerio  Quettiont*  Other 
contemporaries  of  the  same  name  are  mentioned 
by  Libanius,  and  errors  have  friequently  been  com- 
mitted from  the  great  number  of  Anatolii  who  held 
office  under  the  Roman  emperors.  Thus  our  Ana- 
tolius has  been  confounded  with  the  mag^ster  t^ffidr 
crum  who  fell  in  the  battle  against  the  Persians  at 
Maranga,  a.  o.  363,  in  which  Julian  was  slain. 
(Am.  Marc.  xx.  9.  §  8,  xxv.  6.  §  6.)      [J.  T.  G.] 

ANATO'LIUS,  professor  of  law  at  Bkrytu& 
In  the  second  pre&ce  to  the  Digest  {CoiuL  Tanta. 
§  9),  he  is  mentioned  by  Justinian,  with  the 
titles  vir  iUtutrit^  nuigister,  among  ^ose  who  were 
employed  in  compilmg  that  great  work,  and  is 
complimented  as  a  person  descended  from  an  an- 
cient legal  stock,  since  both  his  fother  Leontius 
and  his  grandfrtther  Eudoxius  **  optimcun  mm  me- 
moriam  in  legSnu  rtHqutnmW^  He  wrote  notes 
on  the  Digest,  and  a  very  concise  commentary  on 
Justinian*s  Code.  Both  of  these  works  are  dted 
in  the  Basilica.  Matthaeus  Bhistares  (m  Pratf, 
^ftUag.)  states,  that  the  *^  professor  (dmucii^wp) 
fhalelaeus  edited  the  Code  at  length;  Theodo- 
rus  HermopoUtes  briefly;  Anatolius  still  more 
briefly ;  Iddorus  more  succinctly  than  Thalelaeus, 
but  more  difihsely  than  the  other  two.**  It  is  pos- 
sibly from  some  misunderstanding  or  some  misquo- 
tation of  this  passage,  that  Terrasson  (Hittoire  de  la 
Juriap,  Rom,  p.  358)  ^)eaks  of  an  Anatolius  different 
from  ^e  contemporary  of  Justinian,  and  says  that 
this  younger  Anatolius  was  employed  by  the  emperor 
Phocas,  conjointly  with  Theiodorus  Hermopolites 
and  Isidorus,  to  translate  Justinian^s  Code  into 
Greek.  This  statement,  for  which  we  have  been 
able  to  find  no  authority,  seems  to  be  intrinsically 
improbable.  The  CoMtiiutio,  Omnem  (one  of  the 
prefaces  of  the  Digest),  bears  date  a.  d.  533,  and 
IS  addressed,  among  others,  to  Theodorus,  Isidorus, 
and  Anatolius.  Now,  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
three  juristo  of  similar  name  should  be  employed 
conjointly  by  the  emperor  Phocas,  who  reigned 
A.  D.  602 — 610.  There  was  probably  some  con- 
fusion in  the  mind  of  Terrasson  between  the  em- 
peror Phocas  and  a  jurist  of  the  same  name,  who 
was  contemporary  with  Justinian,  and  commented 
upon  the  Code. 

Anatolius  held  several  offices  of  importance.  He 
mBadvooaius/i$ci,  and  was  one  of  the  nuyoretj^ 
dice$  nominated  by  Justinian  in  Nov.  82.  c  1. 
Finally,  he  filled  ue  office  of  consul,  and  was  ap- 
pointed curator  divinae  domm  et  rei  prhaiae.  In 
the  exercise  of  his  official  functions  he  became  un- 
popular, by  Impropriating  to  himself  under  colour 
of  confiscation!  to  the  emperor,  the  eflects  of  de- 
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oeaaed  persona,  to  the  exclunon  of  their  rightful 
hein.  He  perished  in  a.  o.  557,  in  an  earthquake 
at  Byxantiunu  whither  he  had  removed  his  reai- 
denoefrom  Berytua.  (AgatiLHist.  t.  3.)  [J.T.O.] 

ANATO'LIUS  ('AwwrfAiot),  Patriarch  of 
CoNSTANTiNOPLB  (a.  d.  449),  presided  at  a 
synod  at  Constantinople  (a.  d.  450)  which  con- 
demned Eutyches  and  his  followers,  and  was 
present  at  the  general  council  of  Chaloedon  (a.  d. 
451),  out  of  t^e  twenty-eighth  decree  of  which 

contest    sprung   up   between    Anatolius    and 


a 


Leo,  bishop  of  Rome,  respecting  the  relatlTe  rank 
of  their  two  sees.  A  letter  from  Anatolius  to  Leo, 
written  upon  this  subject  in  A.  d.  457,  is  still  ex- 
tant. (Cave,  HisL  Lit  a.  d.  449.)  [P.  S.] 

ANATO'LIUS  QAmr^Aios),  Bishop  of  Lao- 
DiCBA  (a.  d.  270),  was  an  Alexandrian  by 
birth.  Eusebius  ranks  him  first  among  the  men  of 
his  age,  in  literature,  philosophy,  and  science,  and 
states,  that  the  Alexandrians  uiged  him  to  open  a 
school  of  Aristotelian  philosophy.  (H,  ^  Til  32.) 
He  was  of  great  serrioe  to  the  Alexandrians  when 
they  were  besieged  by  the  Romans,  a.  d.  262. 
From  Alexandria  he  went  into  Syria.  At  Caesares 
he  was  ordained  by  Theotechnus,  who  destined 
him  to  be  his  successor  in  the  bishopric,  the  duties 
of  which  he  dischaised  for  a  short  time  as  the  Ticar 
of  Theotechnus.  Afterwards,  while  proceeding  to 
attend  a  council  at  Antioch,  he  was  detained  by 
the  people  of  Laodicea,  and  became  their  bishop. 
Of  his  subsequent  life  nothing  is  known ;  but  by 
some  he  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom.  He 
wrote  a  work  on  the  chronology  of  Easter,  a  laige 
fragment  of  which  is  preserved  by  Eusebius.  {L  c) 
The  work  exists  in  a  Latin  translation,  which 
some  ascribe  to  Rufinus,  under  the  title  of  **  Volu- 
men  de  Paschate,**  or  **  Canones  Paschales,**  and 
which  was  published  by  Aegidius  Bucherius  in  his 
2)odn$ta  Tempomm^  Antverp.,  1634.  He  also 
wrote  a  treatise  on  Arithmetic,  in  ten  books  (Hie- 
ron.  de  Vir,  IUu$L  c.  73),  of  which  some  fragments 
are  preserved  in  the  %*oKarpt6iiM¥a  riis  *Api0f»»Tueris. 
Some  fragments  of  his  mathematical  works  are 
printed  in  Fabric.  Bib.  Cfraec  iii  p.  462.     [P.  S.] 

AN  AX  C^paO.  1.  A  giant,  son  of  Uranus 
and  Gaea,  and  fiuher  of  Asterius.  The  legends  of 
Mfletus,  which  for  two  generations  bore  the  name 
of  Anactoria,  described  Anaz  as  king  of  Anactoria ; 
but  in  the  reign  of  his  son  the  town  and  territory 
were  conquered  by  the  Cretan  Miletus,  who  changed 
the  name  Anactoria  into  Miletus.  (Pans.  L  35.  §  5, 
vii  2.  §  3.) 

2.  A  surname  or  epithet  of  the  gods  in  general, 
characterizbg  them  as  the  rulers  of  the  world; 
but  the  plural  forms,  "Avcuccf,  or  "Anucrcf,  or 
"AKucfff  irfluScs,  were  used  to  designate  the  Dios- 
curi (Pans,  il  22.  §  7,  X.  38.  §  3 ;  Cic.  de  Nat, 
Deor,  iii  31 ;  Aelian.  F.  ^.  v.  4 ;  Plut  Thes.  33.) 
In  the  second  of  the  passages  of  Pausanias  here 
referred  to,  in  which  he  spc«ks  of  a  temple  of  the 
"Anuccf  ira«5fff  at  Amphissa,  he  states,  that  it  was 
a  doubtful  point  whether  they  were  the  Dioscuri, 
the  Curetes,  or  the  Cabeiri  ;  and  from  this  circum- 
stance a  connexion  between  Amphissa  and  Samo- 
thrace  has  been  inferred.  (Comp.  Etatalk,  ad  Horn. 
pp.  182,  1598.)  Some  critics  identify  the  Anaces 
with  the  Enakim  of  the  Hebrews.  [L.  S.] 

ANAXA'OORAS  ('hj^ce^Spas),  a  Greek  phi- 
losopher, was  bom  at  Clazomenae  in  Ionia  about 
the  year  b.  c  499.  His  fiither,  Hegesibulus,  left 
him  in  the  possession  of  considerable  property,  but 
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as  he  intended  to  devote  hb  life  to  higher  ends,  be 
gave  it  up  to  his  relatives  as  something  wkidi 
ought  not  to  engage  his  attention.  He  is  Hid  to 
have  gorite  to  Athens  at  the  age  of  twenty,  dnriog 
the  contest  of  the  Greeks  with  Persia,  and  to  havr 
lived  and  taught  in  that  city  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years.  He  became  here  the  intimate  friend  sad 
teacher  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time,  nch 
as  Euripides  and  Pericles ;  but  while  he  thus  gain- 
ed the  friendship  and  admiration  o£  the  noit 
enlightened  Athenians,  the  majority,  uneasy  st 
being  disturbed  in  their  hereditary  superstitioni 
soon  found  reasons  for  complaint.  The  principsl 
cause  of  hostility  towards  him  must,  however,  be 
looked  for  in  the  foUowins  dicumstanoe.  As  W 
was  a  friend  of  Pericles,  the  party  which  was  dit- 
satisfied  with  his  administration  seised  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  people  towards  the  philosopher 
as  a  fiivourable  opportunity  for  striking  a  Uow  at 
the  great  statesman.  Anaxagoras,  theiefbce,  vai 
accused  of  impiety.  His  trial  and  its  reaolts  sre 
matters  of  the  greatest  uncertainty  on  account  of 
the  diffiarent  statements  of  the  ancients  themselvM. 
(Diog.  Laert  ii  12,  &c.;  Plut.  PwicL  32,  Nkin, 
23.)  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  Anaxagoot 
was  accused  twice,  once  on  the  ground  of  impiecj, 
and  a  second  time  on  that  of  partiality  to  Pons. 
In  the  first  case  it  was  only  owing  to  ^e  inflBcnee 
and  doquenoe  of  Pericles  that  he  was  not  pat  to 
death ;  but  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five 
talents  and  to  quit  Athena.  The  phfloeopher  nov 
went  to  Lampsacus,  and  it  seems  to  have  beeo 
during  his  absence  that  the  second  charge  ti 
firfiurfAds  was  brought  against  him,  in  oonsequenee 
of  which  he  was  condenmed  to  death.  He  is  aid 
to  have  received  the  intelligence  of  his  sentence 
with  a  smile,  and  to  have  died  at  Lampsaois  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
place  honoured  Anaxagoras  not  only  dazing  bis 
lifetime,  but  afWr  his  death  also.  (Diog.  Laot  ii. 
c.  3 ;  Diet  of  Ant  t.  v.  *Am^aiy6pna.) 

Diogenes  Laertius,  Cicero,  and  other  writert, 
call  Anaxagoras  a  disciple  of  Anaximenes;  Irat 
this  statement  is  not  only  connected  with  some 
chronol(^cal  difficulties,  but  is  not  quite  in  aooad- 
ance  widi  the  accounts  of  other  vmtera.  Thus 
much,  however,  is  certain,  that  Anaxagoras  struck 
into  a  new  path,  and  was  dissatisfied  with  tlw 
systems  of  his  predecessors,  the  Ionic  philosophers. 
It  is  he  who  laid  the  ibunjdation  of  the  Attic 
I^osophy,  and  who  stated  the  problem  which  bit 
successors  laboured  to  solve.  The  Ionic  phi]oso> 
phers  had  endeavoured  to  explain  nature  and  its 
various  phenomena  by  regarding  matter  in  its 
different  forms  and  modifications  as  the  cause  of  all 
things.  Anaxagoras,  on  the  other  hand,  oonoeivnl 
the  necessity  of  seeking  a  higher  cause,  indepen- 
dent of  matter,  and  this  cause  he  considefed  to  be 
yovf,  that  is,  mind,  thought,  or  intdligcnoe.  Tbi« 
wOs^  however,  is  not  the  creatw  of  the  w«U,  bat 
merely  that  which  originally  arranged  the  woiU 
and  gave  motion  to  it ;  for,  aocoiding  to  the  axiom 
that  out  of  nothing  nothing  can  come,  he  supposed 
the  existence  of  matter  fran  aU  etonity,  thoogb, 
before  iht  vovt  was  exercised  upon  it,  it  was  in  a 
chaotic  oonfusioiL  In  this  original  chaos  then 
was  an  infinite  number  of  homogeneous  port* 
(dfuMo/Af^)  as  well  as  heterogeneous  onea.  Tb« 
pws  united  the  former  and  separated  frtm  tbea 
what  was  heterogeneous,  and  out  of  Uiis  proce« 
arose  the  things  we  see  in  this  world.      This 
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nioB  and  fepiiitioii,  bowerer,  were  made  in  such 
a  waatSt  tbat  each  thing  cootaiiu  in  itaelf  parte 
ef  other  thing»  «  heterogeneoot  elemente,  and  ia 
vbt  it  ki  onlj  on  aceoont  of  the  preponderuice 
of  cataiB  boBogeneona  parte  which  conttitate  ite 
dander.  The  poSs,  which  thna  regohited  and 
^RocdtJie  material  world,  is  itaelf  also  oc^oacent, 
aad  cooaeqiientlj'  the  principle  of  all  cognition :  it 
ako8  ean  see  truth  and  the  eaaence  of  things, 
viile  oar  aenaea  axe  imperfect  and  often  lead  oa 
Bto  one  Anazagoraa  explained  hia  dnaliatie 
i^itaB  ma  work  which  ia  now  loat,  and  we  know 
it  oqIj  finm  aoeh  fragmento  aa  are  quoted  from  it 
kf  later  writen,  aa  Plato,  Ariatotle,  Plutarch, 
Di^geiea  laertina,  Cicero,  and  othera.  For  a 
mate  detailed  account  aee  Ritter,  Oesck.  d,  lonim^ 
A&t.  p.  203,&c;  Bmndia, /24mi.  ilfw.  L  p.  117, 
Al,  H9itdb.derGt$eLdtrPiUo9.l  p.232,  &c; 
XT. Hemaen,  Anaatagona  C^cuowtentMMy  sioe  de 
nta  mt  akfm  PUictopkia^  Qotting.  1821,  8to.  ; 
Baacr,  Di»  PMUmapkie  det  Ancuagoras  von  Klaxo- 
■M  mA  AmtoileMy  Berlin,  1840.  The  firag- 
KBti  of  Anaxagona  have  been  collected  by 
SckaobMh:  Anaxigorae  Fraainaita  ooUegHf  j^cC, 
U^m^  1827,  8T0.,  and  much  better  by  Schom, 
AMongarm  PragtUmta  dupo»*  tt  iUuttr^  Bonn, 
1125,  8to.  [L.  &] 

ANAXA'GORAS  QApai^pas),  of  Aegina,  a 
ieilptat,  flouiabed  about  &  c.  480,  and  executed 
tb  itatBe  of  Jupiter  in  bronxe  aet  up  at  Olympia 
^  the  atitea  which  had  united  in  reoeHing  Uie  in- 
nnai  of  Xerxea.  (Pana.  t.  23.  §  2.)  He  ia  aup- 
|Med  to  be  the  aame  person  aa  the  aculptor  men- 
fiooed  in  an  epignun  by  Anacreon  (AnikoL  Oraec 
i>  ^  55,  Nfli  6,  Jacobs),  but  not  the  aame  aa  the 
*ntB  OB  aceae-painting  mentioDed  by  VitruTiua. 

[ASATHABCRVS.]  [P.  S.] 

AKAXANDER  QA9d$aa>9pos\  king  of  Sparta, 
13th  of  the  Agida,  aon  of  Eurycratea,  ia  named  by 
BasBJaa  aa  commanding  against  Ariatomenea, 
^  to  the  end  of  the  second  Meaaenian  war,  b.  c. 
^ ;  bat  probaUy  on  mere  conjecture  from  the 
<'>t«aent  of  Tyrtaeua  (given  by  Strabo,  yiii  p. 
S^),  tint  the  grandfrithera  fought  in  the  firat,  the 
i^Badtoaa  in  &t  aeoond.  (Paua.  iiL  3,  14.  §  4, 
i^-  15.  9  1,  16.  §  5,  22.  §  3 ;  Plut  Apopktk. 
igtj  FA.  H.  C 1 

ANAXANDRA  CAm^pa)  and  her  ^ter 
If&BA,  twin  daughters  of  Theraander,  Heraclide 
kkf  of  CUonae,  are  aaid  to  hare  been  married  to 
lb  twiihbam  kings  of  Sparta,  Euryathenea  and 
ff«it§\  Aaaxandra,  it  would  aeem,  to  Proclea. 
Aa  dtar  acred  to  diem  remained  in  the  time  of 
J'teMiaa.  (iiL  16.  §  5.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ANAXANDRA,  the  dau^ter  of  the  painter 
l^caltca,  was  heraeH  a,  painter  about  a  c.  228. 
{ptAjmn,  ap,  Clem.  Aloe,  Strom,  p.  523,  b., 
k^)  [P.S.] 

ANAXATTDRIDES  CAra^ay9f>f8i|r).  1.  Son 
j'^^ie^poapBa,  the  9tli  Enrypontid  king  of  Sparta; 
■■kV  aercr  reigned,  but  by  the  aocesaion  of 
l^^^'clndea  became  from  the  aerenth  generation 
WMhff  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  of  that  branch. 
(Sea  ibr  hia  deaoendanta  in  the  interval  Clinton's 
f^  B.  p.  204,  and  Herod.  Tiii.  131.) 

t  KJBg  of  Sputa.  15th  of  the  Agids,  son  of 
1^  RigBad  from  about  560  to  520  b.  a  At 
**^Ba  when  Croeana  sent  his  embaaay  to  form 
^Mvith  **  the  mightiest  of  ^  Greeka,*"  u  e. 
"«A&54,thewarwxUi  Tegea,  which  in  the  late 
'^  v«st  aguast  them,  had  now  been  decided 
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in  the  Spartana*  favour,  under  Anaxandridea  and 
Ariston.  Under  them,  too,  waa  mainly  carried 
on  the  auppreaaion  of  the  tyranniea,  and  xvith  it 
the  establiahment  of  the  Spartan  hegemony.  Hav- 
ing a  barren  wife  whom  ho  would  not  divorce,  the 
epnora,  we  are  told,  made  him  take  with  her  a 
aecond.  By  her  he  had  Cleomenea ;  and  after  thia, 
by  hia  first  wife  Dorieua,  Leonidaa,  and  Cleombrotus. 
(Herod,  i.  65-69,  v.  39-41;  Paua.  iii.  3.)  Several 
aayinga  are  ascribed  to  him  in  Plut  Apophth,  Lac. 
(wheje  the  old  reading  ia  Alexandridas).  With 
the  reign  of  Anaxandridea  and  Ariaton  commencea 
the  period  of  certain  datea,  the  chronology  of  their 
predeceaaora  being  doubtfril  and  the  accounte  in 
many  waya  suapidoua ;  the  only  certain  point  be- 
ing the  coincidrace  of  Polydorua  and  Theopompua 
with  the  first  Meaaenian  war,  which  itaelf  cannot 
be  fixed  with  certainty.  (See  for  all  this  period 
Clinton*a  Fasti,  L  app.  2  and  6,  iL  p.  205,  and 
MUUer'a  Dorians,  bk.  i.  c  7.)  [A.  H.  C] 

AN  AX  A'NDRlDESCAya{ay8p{8i}r),  of  Delphi, 
a  Greek  writer,  probably  the  aame  aa  Alexandridea. 
[ALiXANDRiOBfl,  and  Plut.  Quaest.  Cfraec  c  9.] 

ANAXA'NDRIDES  (;Apa^ai>9pt»ris),  an  Athe- 
nian comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  waa  the  aon 
of  Anaxander,  a  native  of  Cameirua  in  Rhodes. 
He  began  to  exhibit  comediea  in  a  c.  376  (Marm. 
Par,  Ep.  34),  and  29  yeara  later  he  waa  preaent, 
and  probably  exhibited,  at  the  Olympic  gamea 
celebrated  by  Philip  at  Dium.  Ariatotle  held  him 
in  high  eateem.  (RkeL  iii.  10—12;  EA,  Eud, 
vi  10 ;  Nioom.  viL  10.)  He  ia  aaid  to  have  been 
the  firat  poet  who  made  bve  intrigaea  a  prominent 
part  of  comedy.  He  gained  ten  prises,  the  whole 
number  of  hia  comediea  being  aixty-five.  Though 
he  ia  aaid  to  have  deatroyed  aeveral  of  hia  plays  in 
anger  at  their  rejection,  we  atill  have  the  titlea  of 
thvty-three. 

Anaxandridea  waa  alao  a  dithyrambic  poet,  but 
we  have  no  remaina  of  hia  dithyramba.  (Suidas, 
s,v.;  Athen.  ix.  p.  374;  Meineke ;  Bode.)     [P.  S.] 

ANAXARCHUS  {'Amfyipxos\  a  philoaopher 
of  Abdera,  of  the  achool  of  Democritua,  flourished 
about  340  &  c.  and  onwarda.  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  58, 
p.  667,  Steph.)  He  accompanied  Alexander  into 
Aaia,  and  gained  Ida  frivour  by  flattery  and  wit. 
From  the  eaaineaa  of  hia  temper  and  his  love  of 
pleasure  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  tiiiatfA0vuc6s. 
When  Alexander  had  killed  Cleitua,  Anaxarchus 
conaoled  him  with  the  maxim  '^a  king  can  do  no 
wrong.*^  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Anaxar- 
chuB  waa  thrown  by  ahipwreck  into  the  power  of 
Nicocreon,  king  of  Cyprua,  to  whom  he  had  given 
mortal  offence,  and  who  had  him  pounded  to  death 
in  a  atone  mortar.  The  philoaopher  endured  his 
Bufferinga  with  the  utmoat  fortitude.  Cicero  (Tusc, 
iL  21,  de  NaL  Dear.  iiL  33)  ia  the  earliest  autho- 
rity for  thia  tale.  Of  the  philoaophy  of  Anaxar- 
chua  we  know  nothing.  Some  writera  understand 
hia  title  cdSdi/AOKiicdr  aa  meaning,  that  he  waa  the 
teacher  of  a  philoaophy  which  niade  the  end  of  life 
to  be  c^cu^Wo,  and  they  made  him  the  founder 
of  a  aect  called  cMai/yu^a(o(,  of  which,  however, 
he  himaelf  ia  the  only  peraon  mentioned.  Strabo 
(p.  594)  aacribes  to  Anaxarohus  and  Calliathenea 
the  recenaion  of  Homer,  which  Alexander  kept  in 
Dariua^B  perfume-caaket,  and  which  ia  generally 
attributed  to  Ariatotle.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  10; 
Plut  AUr,  52;  Plin.  viL  23;  Aelion,  T.  H.  ix. 
c.  37 ;  Brucker,  HisL  PhUos.  i.  p.  1207 ;  Dathe, 
Prokuio  de  Anaatarchoy  Lips.  1762.)       [P.  S.] 
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AKAXA'RETE  rAntuffrii),  a  nulden  of  th< 
iftland  of  Cjpmi,  who  beloogrd  to  Ibe  uidont  [a- 
milT  of  Teuter.  She  remained  unmoved  bj  tbe 
pRrflmion*  of  lore  ind  lunenUtioa*  of  Iphu,  «bo 
at  lait,  in  dnpur,  himg  biniKlf  at  the  door  of  hcT 
niideim.  When  lbs  ODfuTtanate  youth  vaa 
going  to  be  buriedi  >be  looked  vith  indiffeienee 
tnai  her  window  U  the  limenl  pcoeeuioD ;  but 
VenoH  punifibfld  her  by  diADging  ber  into  a  aUtne 
itatue,  which  wu  pnKrTed  at  Salaraii  In  Cypru>T 
in  the  temple  of  Venni  PrDtptciens.  (Ot.  Mn.  lir. 
698,  &c.)  AntoDinoi  Liberalia  (39),  who  relalei 
the  Hune  ilory,  caili  tbo  maidea  Aiiinoe,  and  her 
Ittvei  Arcoophotu  [L.S.] 

ANA'XIAS  or  ANAXIS  ('AMLfki  ot'A«tu), 
a  nan  of  Caitor  and  Elaiiia  ot  Hilaein,  and  bio- 
tber  of  Mnaiiniu,  with  whom  he  i>  oniallj  men- 
tioued.  The  temple  of  the  Diotcori  at  Argfoi  con- 
tained  alta  die  itaCuei  ot  tbcM  two  una  of  Caitor 
(Pao).  iL  22.  S  6)>  and  on  the  thnne  of  Amyclae 
both  were  tepmented  riding  on  honebeick.  (iji. 
18.  g  7.)  [U  8.] 

ANAXI'BIA  ('Aniti(i<i).  1.  A  dmghler  of 
Bia*  and  wile  of  Peliai,  In  whom  >he  beame  the 
mother  of  Acaatut,  Peitidica,  Pelopia,  Hippothoe, 
and  Alceelia.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  10.) 

2,  A  daughter  af  Cntiena,  and  ee<ond  wife  of 
Neilor.  (Apollod.  i.  9,  §  9.) 

3.  A  dau^ter  of  Pleitlhenei,  and  litter  of  Aga- 
meainon,  married  SLrophina  and  became  the  mi> 
therofPyiaden.  fPana.  i.29.  M;  SchoL  aif  £wv- 
Or»t  764.  1234.)  Hjginui  (fo4.  117)  call,  the 
wife  of  StropbiuB  Aatyoches.  Euilalhini  {ad  IL 
ii.  296)  confoondi  Agwnemtian'i  liiler  with  the 
danghter  of  Ciatient,  laying  that  the  lecDiid  wife 
of  Neitor  wag  a  OBler  ot  Agaraemnoa.  There  ii 
another  Anaxibia  in  Pint,  de  Flam.  i.         [L.  S.] 

ANAXI'BIUS  ('ArafWuii),  waa  the  Spartan 
admiral  itationed  at  Byrautinm,  to  whom  the  Cy- 
lean  Greek*,  on  their  arriral  at  Tispectu  on  the 
Euiine,  aent  Cheiriuphiia,  one  of  their  geneiala, 
at  hia  own  propoul,  to  obtain  a  lufBcient  number 
of  ihipa  to  transport  them  to  Enrope.  (a.  c.  400. 
Xen.  Anab.  v.  1.  g  4.)  When  however  Cheiiiw 
phoi  met  them  again  at  Sinope,  he  brought  bade 
DOthina  &oin  Anazibiiu  but  cifil  wordn  and  a  pro- 
mile  of  employment  and  [tty  aa  loou  aa  they  came 
onlof  the  Euiine.  (^xlt.  tL  l.§  ](>.)  On  their 
wrinl  at  Chryiopalis,  on  the  Auatic  •hare  of  the 
Bonnnu,  AnaiitiiuB,  being  bribed  by  Phanabaiui 
with  great  promiies  to  withdraw  diem  &om  hig 
mtn^y,  again  engaged  to  &miih  them  with  pay, 
and  bcount  them  over  lo  Byiantiam.  Here  he 
attempted  to  get  rid  of  Ihem,  and  to  send  them 
loTwaid  on  their  marcb  without  fulfilling  hii  i 
ment.  A  tumult  enioed,  in  which  Anaiabiu 
compelled  to  fly  lot  refiige  W  the  Acropoiii,  and 
which  waa  quelled  ontj  by  the  lemooitranc 
Xeoopfaon.  {Aaab.  vii.  1.  g  1-32.)  Soon 
thii  the  Oiwki  left  the  town  under  the  command 
of  Ibe  adrentnnr  Coenuadea,  and  Anaiitriui  forth- 
with iuued  a  proclamation,  tubwquently  actod  oa 
by  Ariatarchua  the  Harmott,  that  all  Cycean  ul- 
dien  found  in  Byiaatium  aboold  be  Kid  for  tlaiea 
(jRoi-vii.  l.§36,  2gfi.}  Being  however 
after  auperaeded  in  the  command,  and  finding 
•elf  ueElecled  by  Phamabaiui,  he  attempted  to  re- 
venge himself  by  penuading  Xenophon  to  lead  ' 
army  to  invade  the  country  of  the  inlrap ;  but 
enttrpiue  wa>  slopped  by  tfae  prohibilioD 
thceaU  of  AriiUrchui.  (^wft.  vii.  2.  g  5-U.) 
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the  jaat  3B9,  Anaiibiua  waa  lent  out  fnci  3 
to  nipenede  Deicyllidai  in  the  cummand  at 
dus,  and  to  check  tbe  liiing  fortune*  of  Athc 
the  Kelleapnnt.  Here  he  met  at  fint  with 
latet,  till  at  length  Iphicratea,  wbo  bad 
againtt  faira  by  the  Atheniana,  contiir 
intercept  him  on  bii  reiom  from  Antandrui,  i 
had  promised  to  revolt  to  him,  and  ot  wfai 
bad  gone  to  take  posaesiion.  Anaxibiui,  ci 
suddeolj  on  the  Athenian  ambuioide,  and  k 
he  certainty  of  hi*  own  detest,  dcSR 
o  lave  thenuelvet  by  fiigfat.  Kii  own 
id,  requited  bun  to  die  there ;  and.  i 
■mall  body  of  eomradei,  he  remained  on  tbe 
fighting  till  he  feU,  b.  c  3S8.  (Xen.  HilL 
g  32—39.)  [E. 

ANAXI'CRATES  CAmtutpdr^i),  a  i 
writer  of  uncertain  date,  one  of  whoae  Male 
i>  compared  with  one  of  Cleilodeinua.  He 
a  wnA  on  Argolie.  (SchoL  ad  Ear^  Ma 
ad  AtKirom.  223.) 

ANAXIDA'MUS('Ai'o{»v«i),kingofS 
llth  of  the  Eurypondda,  eon  of  Zeuddamui 
lempoiary  with  Anaxander,  and  tired  to  th 
doaion  of  the  accond  Meaienian  war,  b.  c 
(Pau..iii.7.gi.)  [A.H. 

ANAXIDA'MUS  CAmilSatui),  an  A> 
ambaaaador,  aent  to  Rome  in  B.  c  1 64,  and 
in  B.C  155.  (Polyb.  mi.  6,  8,  nziii  2.) 

ANATCILAS  or  ANAXILA'US  ("An 
'AnfJAaoi),  an  Atbenian  comic  poet  of  the  i 
comedy,  contemporary  with  PUto  and  I 
thenea,  the  former  of  whom  he  attacked  in 
hia  playa  (IXog.  Laert  iii.  28.)  We  ban 
firaginenta  and  the  titles  of  nineteen  of  hia  roa 
eight  of  which  are  on  mythological  anbjeeta. 
Iiu,  ii.  29,  31j  X.  190;  Athen.pp.95,  171 
416,  656;  Meineke;  Bode.)  [P. 

ANAXlLA'lJSrAH£(^i),aare^bi> 
of  uncertain  date.  (Dimja  Aat.  Horn.  L  1; 
Laert.  L  107.) 

XILA'US  CAnill...,, 

endued  Bjiant 


the  A 


c.  408.     He 


bnmgfal  to  trial  at  Sparta  for  this  i 
wai  acquitted,  inasmuch  aa  the  inhabitant; 
abnoat  alaning  at  the  time.  (Xen.  HriL  1 1 
Pint.  Ale  pp.  208,  d.,  209,  a. ;  ramp.  Dio 
67,  and  Wcaaeling'l  note ;  Polyaen.  i.  47.  i 
ANAXILA'US  ("AKifhooi)  or  ANA'S 
(■AwffAra),  tyrant  ot  Rhkoium,  waa  the 
Cretitiea,  and  of  Meawman  origin.  He  w* 
ter  of  Rhegium  in  b.  c  494.  when  the  Si 
and  other  Ionian  fngitirea  snied  npon  i 
Shortly  afterwards  he  drove  than  out  of  thu 
peopled  it  with  fieah  inhabitants,  and  dati; 
name  into  Meaaene.  (Herod,  vi.  22,  23 ;  Tt 
4;  comp.ATiatot  Pol.  v.  10.  §4.1  In  480 
Calned  tbe  aaalstance  of  the  CartnagiiuatH 
bther-in-law,  Terillus  of  Himen,  agaiml  1 
(Herod.  vU.  165.)  The  daughter  of  Au 
was  married  to  Hiero.  (SchoL  ad  Pmd.  I 
112.)  Anaiilaua  died  in  476,  leaving  Hi 
goaidian  of  hit  children,  who  obtaioed  pas 
of  their  inheritance  in  467,  bat  waa  nam 
wards  deprived  ot  l5ie  aovereignty  by  the 
(Diod.  iL  48,  66, 76.)  Tbe  chronology  at . 
Uua  baa  been  diicaiaed  by  Bentley  {Dia.  a 
laru,  p.  105,  *c  ed.  of  1777),  who  hai 
thai  the  Anaiilana  of  Pauaanias  (iv.  23.  g  3; 
aame  aa  the  one  menlioued  above. 
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ANAXILA'US  CAMiCUoof),  a  phjiidan  and 
Pytbgwean  phOoMpher,  was  bom  at  LariMa,  bat 
It  wfaidi  dty  of  that  name  if  not  certain.  He  was 
bmiibed  bj  the  Empoor  Augustas  from  Rome 
tttd  Italj,  B.  c.  28,  on  account  of  his  being  ao- 
cBsed  of  being  a  masidan  (Euseb.  Ckron,  ad 
Ck/mf.  dzxzriiL),  which  chaxige,  it  appears,  ori- 
ginated m  his  poflsessing  superior  skUl  in  natural 
philoiopbj,  and  thus  purferming  hj  natural  means 
certaia  vondedol  thmga,  whidi  by  the  ignorant 
and  endolons  were  ascribed  to  magic  These 
tridu  are  mentioned  hj  St.  Irenaeus  (i.  13.  §  1, 
p:6a,ed.  Paris,  1710)  and  St.  Epiphanins  (J(/e. 
Ihera.  lib.  L  torn.  iiL  Haer,  14,  toL  L  p.  232.  ed. 
Colao.  1682),  and  sereral  specimens  are  given  by 
P&aj  (H.  N,  xix.  4,  zzr.  95,  xxriil  49,  xzziL  52, 
xxxT.  50),  wfaidi,  howerer,  need  not  be  here  men- 
tioied,  ss  tome  are  quite  incredible,  and  the  others 
■aj  be  enly  explained.  (Cagnati,  Variae  ObaervaU 
iiL  10,  p.  213,  &c  ed.  Rom.  1587.)    [W.  A.  O.] 

ANAXrUDES  Qhpo^iXS^nt),  a  Greek  writer, 
•fancertatn  date,  the  author  of  a  work  upon  philo- 
MpbeiK  (Diog.  Laert  iii.  2 ;  Hieron.  e.  Jovm.  1 .) 

ANAXIMANDER  (^A»a^ltui^pos)  of  Mile- 
tni,  the  ton  of  Prudades,  bom  B.  c.  610  (Apollod. 
^'l>itog.  LaerU  u,  ly  2),  was  one  of  the  earliest 
yUaaopbera  of  the  Ionian  school,  and  is  commonly 
■id  to  hare  been  instructed  by  his  friend  and 
umujiuau  Thalea,  its  first  founder.  (Cic  Aead, 
ii.17;  Sinn^  m  ArittoL  Ph^  lib.  i.  foL  6,  a, 
«d.AkL) 

He  was  the  first  anthor  of  a  philotophieal 
tntiae  ia  Greek  proee,  unless  Pherecydes  of  Syros 
be  aa  exception.  (Themist  OraL  xxri)  His 
*«k  eoonted,  according  to  Diogenes,  of  summary 
>t>taDCfita  of  bis  opinions  (wtirolirrai  Kf^oAou^ii 
^  Ic^ir),  and  was  acddentally  found  by 
ApoOodoraa.  Saidas  gives  the  titles  of  aevenil 
twttiaH  aopposed  to  have  been  written  by  him  ; 
^  tbcy  aie  evidently  eith^  invented,  or  derived 
frm  s  miaonderstaDding  fA  the  expressions  of 
Mfierwxiteriw 

Hie  eiriy  Ionian  {^iloeophy  did  not  advance 
^riod  the  contemplation  of  Uie  sensible  worid. 
Ast  it  was  not  in  any  proper  sense  experimental ; 
*v  ^  it  retain  under  the  successors  of  Thales 
^  ntfarmstical  character  which  seems  to  have 
beiao|ed  to  him  individually,  and  which  so  re- 
■■riablj  diatii^uished  the  contemporary  Italian 
V  l^ylbsgonan  school  (Comp.  Cousin,  HuL  de  la 
Pti.  Lee  viL)  The  physiology  of  Anaximander 
c^Biled  chidiy  of  speculations  concerning  the 
JtHwatiuu  of  the  existing  univene.  He  firat  used 
^  votd  4px4  to  denote  the  (nigin  of  things,  or 
B^  the  material  out  of  which  they  were  formed: 
W  bdd  that  this  dpx^  was  the  infinite  (Td  dfTcipor), 
'^^iilMting,  md  divine  (Arist  P%v.  iil  4),  though 
M  attribotiiig  to  it  a  spiritual  or  intelligent  nature; 
■>d  that  it  was  the  substance  into  which  all  things 
"Efa  Rsohed  on  their  dissolution.    (Simplic  L  c) 

We  bare  aevenl  more  particular  accounts  of  his 
ofiBkaa  on  this  point,  but  they  differ  materially 
^«acb  other. 

Aoerding  to  some,  the  dhrcipor  was  a  single 
^'^ouiate  sabilanoe,  having  a  middle  nature 
^f^tn  water  and  air;  so  that  Anaximander''8 
^*<(7  vould  bold  a  middle  place  betweeA  those  of 
Tbalet  and  Anaximenea,  who  deduced  everything 
^  the  two  latter  elements  respectively ;  and  the 
^  cyatess  would  exhibit  a  gradual  progress 
^  the  ceatemplation  of  the  sensible  towards 
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that  of  the  intelligible  (compare  the  doctrine  of 
Anaximenes  concerning  air,*  Plut  de  Plac.  PhiL 
i  3),  the  last  step  of  which  was  afterwards  to  be 
taken  by  Anaxagoras  in  the  introduction  of  vws. 
But  this  opinion  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  in  any 
author  eariier  than  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias 
(ap,  SimpL  Pky$.  foL  32,  a.),  though  Aristotle 
seems  to  allude  to  it  (de  Cod.  iii.  5).  Other  ac- 
counts represent  Anaximander  as  leaving  the  nature 
of  the  dw€tpw  indeterminate.  (Diog.  Laert  L  e.; 
SimpUc  Pkys.  foL  6,  a ;  Pint  P^oc  Pk.  I  3.) 
But  Aristotle  in  another  phice  (Metapk,  xi.  2),  and 
Theophrsstus  {ap.  Simji  P1^  fol  6,  b,  33,  a), 
who  speaks  very  definitely  and  seems  to  refer  to 
Anaximander^s  own  words,  describe  him  as  resem- 
bling Anaxagoras  in  making  the  dfttpw  consist  of 
a  mixture  of  simple  unchangeable  elements  (the 
dfioiofntfnj  of  Anaxagoras).  Out  of  this  material 
all  things  were  oiganixed,  not  by  any  change  in 
its  nature,  but  by  &e  concurrence  of  homogeneous 
partides  already  existing  in  it ;  a  process  which, 
according  to  Anaxagoras,  was  effected  by  the 
agency  of  intelligence  (mws),  whilst  Anaximander 
rderred  it  to  the  conflict  between  heat  and  cold, 
and  to  the  afiinities  of  the  particles.  (Plut  ap. 
EM$eb.  Praep.  Bwmg.  L  8.)  Thus  the  doctrines  of 
both  philosophen  would  resemble  the  atomic 
theory,  and  so  be  opposed  to  the  opinions  oi 
Thales,  Anaximenes,  and  Diogenes  of  ApeUonia, 
who  derived  all  substances  from  a  single  but 
changeable  prindple.  And  as  the  elemental  uxtter 
of  Thales  corresponded  to  the  ooeant  from  which 
Homer  makes  all  things  to  have  sprang,  so  the 
i»€ipoy  of  Anaximander,  including  aU  in  a  con- 
fused  unorganized  state,  would  be  the  philosophical 
expression  of  the  Chaos  of  Hesiod.  (Ritter,  art. 
Anaximander^  in  Ersch  and  Graber^s  Encyd.) 

lA  developing  the  consequences  of  his  funda- 
mental hypothesis,  whatever  that  may  really  have 
been,  Anaximander  did  not  escape  the  extrava- 
gances into  which  a  merely  speculative  system  of 
physics  is  sure  to  fidl.  He  held,  that  the  earth 
was  of  a  cylindrical  form,  suspended  in  the  middle 
of  the  universe,  and  surrounded  by  water,  air,  and 
fire,  like  the  coats  of  an  onion  ;  but  that  the  ex- 
terior stratum  of  fire  was  broken  up  and  collected 
into  masses ;  whence  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ; 
which,  moreover,  were  carried  round  by  the  three 
spheres  in  whi<di  they  were  respectively  fixed. 
(Euseb.  I  c;  Plut  de  Plae.  ii.  15,  16  ;  Arist  de 
CoeLu.  13.) 

According  to  Diogenes,  he  thought  that  the 
moon  borrowed  its  Oght  from  the  sun,  and  that 
the  latter  body  consisted  of  pure  fire  and  was  not 
less  than  the  earth  ;  but  the  statements  of  Plutarch 
(dePlac  ii.  20,  25)  and  Stobaeus  (EcL  I  26,  27) 
are  more  worthy  of  credit ;  namely,  that  he  made 
the  moon  19  and  the  sun  28  times  as  large  as  the 
earth,  and  thought  that  the  light  of  the  sun  issued 
through  an  orifice  as  large  as  the  earth  ;  that  the 
moon  possessed  an  intrinsic  splendour,  and  that  its 
phases  were  caused  by  a  motion  of  rotation. 

For  his  theory  of  the  original  production  of  ani- 
mals, induding  man,  in  water,  and  their  gradual 
progress  to  the  Condition  of  land  animals,  see 
Plut  <20P^  V.  19;  Euseb.  I  c;  Plut  Sympos. 
viii  8  ;  Orig.  PkU.  c  6 ;  and  compare  Died.  L  7. 
He  held  a  plurality  of  worids,  and  of  gods  ;  but  in 
what  sense  is  not  clear.  (Cic.  de  NaL  Dear,  i.  10; 
Plut  de  Plac.  i  7.) 

The  use  of  the  Gnomon  was  first  introduced 
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into  Graace  b;  AiMiinimder  or  hii 
(Faiomi.  ap.  Dag.K.  c. ;  Plin.  iL  8  ;  Hsmd.  i 
109.)  The  uiKiIioa  of  Diogenn  that  he  maiti 
thi>  initniment,  and  alw  geogisphical  moft,  cu 
nol  be  taken  to  prove  more  tnkn  the  extent  of  h 
lepulBtioD.  On  the  Bubj«ct  of  the  Oaoinon,  h 
Salmw.  Ptix.  Eitrdl.  p.  44S,  b,  o,  ei  Utrecht, 
1689,  and  Schaubach,  Gadi.  d.  GritcL  AttroaiHiui, 
p.  119,  Ac  It  probablf  coDBited  of  a  iljle 
horiiontal  plane,  and  iU  fint  uia  wnald  be  It 
teimiae  tlie  time  of  noon  and  liie  poailion  of 
meridian  bjr  it<  ihorteat  •hadow  during  the  da;  ; 
the  tinw  of  [he  »l>tica,  bj  iti  ^orteit  and  hmgeat 
meridian  ihadowi ;  and  of  the  equinoxea,  hj  the 
recdlinear  motion  of  the  extlemit;  of  iti  riiadow  : 
to  the  latter  two  piirpotei  Anaximander  u  laid  to 
baie  applied  it;  but  tince  than  ia  little  eridence 
that  the  ecliptic  and  equinoctial  drclei  wen  known 
in  Greece  at  Ihii  period,  it  mint  be  doubled 
whether  the  eqoinoi  wai  deterroined  olherwiM 
than  hj  a  loaffh  obaerration  of  the  equality  of  day 
and  night.  (Schaubach,  p.  140,  &c.1  Anaii- 
mandet  Eooriabed  in  the  time  of  PDlycratei  of 
Samas,  and  died  >oon  after  (he  completion  of  hi> 
G4th  year,  in  OL  Iviii.  2  (a  c.  S<7),  acconling  to 
Apollodoraa.  (op.  Diog.  I.  c)    But  iince  Polycralee 

the  tlder  Polyciata  (mentioned  by  Suidoa,  i.  v. 
'I«iw>i)  be  meant,  (Clinton,  Fiut.  HelL)  (Far 
the  ancient  loureei  of  information  lee  Pnller, 
HiiL  Piiimopi.  Graeat-Somiuiat  a  /ostium  lodi 
owlaita.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

ANAXI'MENES  ('An{M<ini>),  who  i>  uauaUy 
placed  third  in  the  leriei  of  Ionian  philonpheii, 
was  bom  at  Miletus,  like  Thalei  and  Anaiimander, 
with  both  of  whom  he  had  penonal  intercooiK : 
for  besidei  the  common  tradition  which  makei  him 
a  diKiple  of  the  latter,  Diogenea  Laeitiua  quotei  at 
length  two  letten  latd  to  have  besn  written  to 
Pylhagoiai  by  Anaiimenei ;  in  one  of  which  he 
giTM  an  account  of  the  death  of  Thalei,  (peaking 
of  him  with  rererence,  a*  the  fint  of  philoMphere, 
and  aa  having  been  hii  awn  teacher.  In  the  other, 
he  congntuktei  Pythagona  on  hi>  removal  to 
Crotona  from  Samoa,  while  he  ¥ibi  himielf  at  the 
mercy  of  the  tyrant*  of  Miletui,  and  wai  looking 
forwanl  with  fear  to  the  ^pioacbing  war  with  the 
PeiHani,  in  which  he  fbnnw  that  the  Ionian! 
moit  be  aubdned.  (Diog.  I^eit.  iL  3.  &c) 

There  ie  no  lafe  testimony  ai  to  the  exact  pe- 
riodi  of  the  birth  and  death  of  Anaximenea :  but 
unce  there  it  lufficient  evidence  that  he  wai  the 
teacher  of  Anaugona,  s.  c.  460,  and  he  wai  in  re- 
pule  in  a  c.  544,  be  moat  hare  UtmI  to  a  great  age. 
(Strab.  liv.  p.  645 ;  Cit  *  f/oL  Dear.  i.  II ; 
Origen,  Tol.iv.  0.238.)  The  queitian  ii  dimued 
by  Clinton  in  the  Philological  Muaenin.  (Vol.  L 
p.86,4c» 

Like  the  other  early  Greek  philouphen,  he 
employed  bimielf  in  ipeculating  upon  the  origin, 
and  accounting  for  the  phenomena,  of  the  univene: 
and  ai  Thalei  held  water  to  be  the  material  canie 
out  of  which  the  world  wai  made,  u  Anaximenea 
loDiidered  air  lobe  the  fint  cauie  of  all  thingi,  the 
primary  lonn,  ai  it  were,  of  matter,  into  which  the 
other  element!  of  the  nnivene  were  niolvahle. 
(AriitoC  A/flop*.  L  3.)  For  both  philoMphen 
Kem  to  hare  thought  it  pouible  to  >ini|dify  phy- 
■iial  Kience  by  tracing  all  materia)  things  up  to  a 
lingle  element :  while  Anaiimander,  on  the  con- 
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Iruy,  regarded  the  labitance  out  of  whiii 

I  by  which,  accordin 
wei«  formed  baa 
ipreuion  and  ranbc 
h  had  eiiited  CrtBa 


and  qualitisi.    The  procei 
-  ■  e  thing 


etsmity  :  mat  me  eann  wai  createu  out  ol 
made  dense,  and  firom  the  eanh  the  son  and 
other  heavenly  bodies  (Pint.  opL  £iije6.  Pi 
Bvaag.  i.  8.)  According  to  the  lame  theory, 
and  cold  were  produced  by  different  degree 
denuty  of  the  primal  element :  the  doudi  i 
(brmed  by  the  thickening  of  the  lur ;  and  the  t 
was  kept  in  itt  place  by  the  lupport  of  the  an 
nealh  it  and  by  the  flatneu  of  ita  ihape.  [Pin 
Pr.  Prig.  7,  </«  Plac  PL  Hit  i  AriMoL  Ma 
iL13.) 

Hence  it  ^peon  that  Anaximenea,  like  hia 
deceiaon,  held  the  eternity  of  matter :  nor  Ul< 

anything  immaterial ;  for  even  the  human 
according  to  hii  theory,  ii,  like  the  body,  fbi 
of  air  (Plut.  de  Plac  Pi.  L  3)  ;  and  be  bi 
neceuity  for  luppoiing  an  Agent  in  the  wor 

and  ueceuary  law  of  the  univene.  It  ii  then 
not  unreaBonable  in  Plulamh  to  blame  him,  aa 
ai  Anaiimander,  for  auigning  only  the  man 
and  no  efficient,  cauie  o!  the  worU  in  hii  phi 
phical  lyitem.    (PluL  /.  c)  [C.  E.  P 

ANAXTMENES  ('Am{i;.j>^i)  of  LaMFu 
■on  of  Ariitnclei,  and  pupil  of  Zoilna  and  Dittt 
the  Cynic     He  wai  a  contemporary  of  Alea 

whom  he  accompanied  on  hii  Atiatic  expedi 
(Suidat,  I.  V. ;  Eodoc  p.  51 ;  comp.  Diog.  I^ei 
10  :  Diod.  XT.  76.)  A  pretty  anecdote  i*  r1 
by  Pauuniai  (ri.  18.  §  2)  and  Snidai,  about 

the  wnth  of  Alexander  for  hanng  equuiol 
cauie  of  the  Peruana.  Hii  giatefiirfeUov-citi 
rewarded  him  with  a  atatue  at  Olympic  At 
menei  wrote  three  hiitorical  woiki ;  1.  A  hii 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  which  coniiitcd  at  lea 
right  booki.  (HarpocratKn.  KoAiAi), 'AA^mg 
Kusttatiui.  a<i.ir^i<oI.  £li.iii.  B.)  Z  A  kiUu 
Alexander  the  QreaL  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  3  ;  Hi 
crat.  1.  e.  'AAjc^xo>i  who  qnotei  the  2ad  hoc 
it.)  3.  A  hiiloiy  of  Greece,  which  Pamt 
(vi.  IS.  $  2)  calk  rd  ir  'EAAdo-iv  dpj^ud,  si 
however,  ia  mon  commonly  called  rp^nu  Im 
or  Tp^  lerapia.    (Athen:  vi.  p.  231i  Diod. 


battle  of  Mantineia  and  the  doith  tH  Efamumni 
He  waa  a  very  ikilful  rhetorician,  vid  wrv 
work  calumniating  the  three  great  dtiei  of  On 
Sparta,  Atheni,  and  Thebei,  which  he  puUu 
under  the  name  of  Theopompvi,  hia  penonal  i 
my,  and  in  which  he  imitated  the  ttyte  of  the 
ter  go  perfectly,  that  every  one  thought  it  ti 
really  hll  work.  Tbb  production  Aoaximenei 
'  lecitiei,  andthntcreated  einqienlianagi 
lemy  in  all  Greece.  (Paul,  vi  8.  g  3;  S 
Lc.)  The  hiitoriei  oS  Anaximenei,  of  which  ■ 
'eiy  few  Eragmenti  aie  now  extant,  are  ceaai 
>y  Plutarch  (/Vok.  PoL  6)  for  the  numeimu  ; 
ix  and  rhetorical  ipecchei  he  introduced  in  th 
(Comp.  Dionyt.  Hal.  De  Itata,  19 ;  £■•  i^s 
"  lenoaCi.  a)  The  bet  that  wc  powsa  u  Ii 
of  hii  hiitorie*,  ihewi  that  the  andcnti  did 
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tkiok  Ughlf  of  them,  and  that  they  were  more  of 
a  rhetomal  than  an  historical  character.  He  en- 
jejed  fMDe  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  and 
u  an  <»itoc;  both  in  the  aseembl  j  of  the  people 
lad  ID  the  conrtt  of  justice  (Dionys.  HaL  Lc; 
^Ub  L  e,\  and  alio  wrote  qweches  for  others, 
ncfa  ti  the  one  which  Enthiaa  delirered  against 
Pbijue.  (Athen.  xiiL  p.  691 ;  comp.  Harpocr.  t.  v. 
Utks.) 

Thm  hsTe  been  critics,  sach  as  Casanbon  {ad 
Diog.  Latrt,  ii.  3),  who  thought  that  the  rhetori- 
can  and  the  lustcaian  Anaxunenes  were  two  dis- 
tinrt  pefKms ;  bat  their  identity  has  been  proved 
bj  very  MtiafiKtory  aivaments.  MThat  renders 
Um  a  penon  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  his- 
tffT  of  Greek  literature,  is  the  following  fiict, 
vklck  haa  been  firmly  ei^lidied  by  the  critical 
iBTeit^tiaiia  of  our  own  age.  He  ia  the  only 
riiftcnaan  pierioos  to  the  time  of  Ariatotle  whose 
aoeotific  tieatiae  on  rhetoric  ia  now  extant.  Thia 
»  ^  MKaOed  'Pqropcxi)  wpdf  *AA^|ai^K,  which 
B  uoatlr  printed  among  ^e  worka  of  AristoUe,  to 
aioOf  nowerer,  it  cannot  belong,  as  all  critics 
agRc  The  opinion  that  it  is  a  woric  of  Anaxi- 
Beses  was  first  expressed  by  P.  Victorius  in  his 
pe^  to  Ariatotle*s  Rhetoric,  and  has  been  firmly 
«MaUislied  aa  a  feet  by  Spengel  in  his  2ura7w>i) 
Texvwr,  ''Sife  Artium  Smptores  ab  initiis  usque 
idoiitos  Aristotdis  de  rhetorics  libros,*^  Stuttgaid, 
1828,  pu  182.  &e.  (Comp.  Quintil  iiL  4.  §  9  with 
1^  Dotea  of  Oesner  and  Spalding.)  Thia  Rhetoric 
ii  pece^  by  a  letter  which  ia  manifestly  of  later 
vigiB,  and  waa  probaUy  intended  aa  an  introduo- 
t»iD  to  the  atody  of  Uie  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle. 
^e  work  itself  is  much  interpoUted,  but  it  is 
«  say  late  dear  that  Anaximenes  extended  his 
RliJKt  beyond  the  limits  adopted  by  his  piedeoes- 
•Otvith  whose  works  he  was  well  acquainted. 
H«  difides  eloquence  into  forensic  and  deliberative, 
^  alss  toggests  that  a  third  kind,  the  epideictio, 
<^Bld  be  sqMuated  firom  them.  As  r^aids  the 
1^  sad  c(matniction  of  the  work,  it  ia  erident 
tiat  iti  aothor  waa  not  a  philoaopher :  the  whole 
BSKriM  of  practical  suggestions  how  this  or  that 
■m«xt  ihoold  be  treated  under  various  circum- 
Maacea,  aa  &r  aa  argumentation,  expreaaion,  and 
^  umwaaent  of  the  parte  of  a  speech  are  con- 
<*n»d.  (Yoaaiua,  de  Hiaiar.  Grasc  p.  92,  &&,  ed. 
WeKeoano ;  Rnhnken,  Hi$L  CrU,  OraL  Gmee, 

L&6;  Westennann,  Cfetdu  der  Grieck.  BeredUamr 
i  §  «.)  [L.  &] 

ANAXIPPUS  CAnC^iwos),  an  Athenian  comic 
pet  of  the  new  comedy,  was  contemporary  with 
^*^>SBBas  and  DemetriuB  Polioroetea,  and  flonrish- 
^«hsrtB.c:303w  (Suidas,  s.  v.)  We  have  the 
^les«f  fear  of  his  playa^  and  perhaps  of  one  more. 
(Skn^  L  ]».  469-70.)  £P.  8.] 

ANAXIS  ('Apa^isy,  a  Boeotian,  wrote  a  history 
«C  Gtcsce,  which  was  carried  down  to  b.  c.  360, 
^jmK  beibte  the  accession  of  Philip  to  the  king- 
daa  of  Macedonia.  (Died.  xv.  95.) 

ANAXO  CAnie«>0-  1.  [Alcmbnb.]  2.  A  wo- 
i^«f  Troesen,  whom  Theseus  was  said  to  have 
■bmA  oC  After  abjing  her  sons,  he  violated  her 
^«R)Miaa.  (Pkt  Ties.  29.)  [L.  S.] 

AKCA£US  QAymmos).  1.  A  son  of  the  Ai^ 
^^  iyeaigns  and  Creophile  or  Eurynome,  and 
^^  if  Agapenoc  (Apollod.  i.  8.  §  2,  iii.  9. 
{A  10.  S  8 ;  Hygin.  PaL  173 ;  Hom.  JL  il  609.) 
«  ait  ona  of  the  Aigonanta  and  partook  in  the 
Cdjdsnn  hoot,  in  which  he  waa  killed  by  the 
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boar.  (ApoUod.  i.  9.  §§  16  and  23;  comp.  Paua. 
viii.  6.  §  2,  45.  §  2 ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  ii.  894 ;  Ov. 
Met,  viii  400.) 

2.  A  aon  of  Poseidon  and  Astypalaea  or  Alta, 
king  of  the  Leleges  in  Samos,  and  husband  of 
Samia,  the  daughter  of  the  rivei^god  Maeander,by 
whom  he  became  the  fether  of  Perilaus,  Enodos, 
Samos,  Alitherses,  and  Parthenope.  (Pans.  vii.  4. 
§  2 ;  Callim.  Hymn,  ta  DeL  50.)  This  hero  aeema 
to  have  been  confounded  by  aome  mythographers 
with  Ancaeus,  the  son  of  Lycurgus ;  for,  according 
to  Hyginus  {Fab,  141  Ancaeus,  the  son  of  Posei- 
don, was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  but  not  the  o^er ; 
and  Apollonius  Rhodiua  (il  867,  &c.)  relates,  that 
after  Uie  death  of  Tiphys,  Ancaeus,  the  son  of 
Poseidon,  became  the  helmsman  of  the  ship  Argo, 
which  is  just  what  ApoUodorus  relates  of  An- 
caeus, the  son  of  Lycurgus.  Lycophron  (449), 
moreover,  in  speaking  of  the  deatii  of  the  son  of 
Lycurgus  by  the  Calydonian  boar,  mentions  a  pro- 
verb, which,  according  to  the  Scholiast  on  Apol- 
lonius (i.  185),  originated  with  Ancaeus,  the  son  of 
Poseidon.  The  story  of  the  proverb  runs  thus: 
Ancaeus  was  fond  of  agricultural  occupations,  and 
planted  many  vines.  A  seer  said  to  him  that  he 
would  not  live  to  taste  the  wine  of  his  vineyard. 
When  Ancaeus  afterwards  was  on  the  point  of 
putting  a  cup  of  wine,  the  growth  of  his  own  vine- 
yard, to  his  mouth,  he  scorned  the  seer,  who,  how- 
ever, answered,  woAXd  firra^i^  k6\uc6s  re  koI 
XciA^w  Acpwi',  *^  There  is  many  a  slip  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip.**  At  the  same  instant  a 
tumult  arose,  and  Ancaeus  was  informed  that  a 
wild  boar  was  near.  He  put  down  his  cup,  went 
out  against  the  animal,  and  was  killed  by  it. 
Hence  this  Greek  phrase  was  used  as  a  proverb, 
to  indicate  any  unforeseen  occurrence  by  which  a 
man*8  phms  might  be  thwarted.  (See  Thiriwall 
in  Philoiog,  Muaeum^  vol  I  p.  106,  &c.)  A  third 
Ancaeus  occurs  in  IL  xxiii.  635.  [L.  S.] 

Q.  ANCHA'RIUS.  1.  A  senator,  and  of 
praetorian  rank,  was  killed  by  Marius  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  latter  ftom  Africa  to  Rome  in  B.  c.  87. 
(Appian,  B,  C,  I  73.) 

2.  Tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the  consulship  of 
Caesar  and  Bibulus,  b.  c.  59.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  opposing  the  agrarian  law  of  Caesar,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  services  to  the  aristociatical 
par^  obtained  the  praetorship  in  b.  c.  56.  He 
succeeded  L.  Piso  in  the  province  of  Macedonia  in 
the  following  year.  (Cic.  pro  SesL  53,  m  Piaon, 
36 ;  SchoLBob.  pro  Sest,  p.  304,  m  VaHn,  p.  317, 
ed.  Orelll)  One  of  Cicero^s  letters  is  written  to 
him  {ad  Pam.  xiiL  40). 

ANCHA'RIUS  PRISCUS.    [Piuscus.] 

ANCHE'SMIUS  {'Ayx^fffuos),  a  surname  of 
Zeus  derived  from  the  hill  Anchesmus  in  Attica, 
on  which,  as  on  several  Attic  hills,  there  was  a 
statue  of  the  god.  (Pans.  i.  32.  §  2.)      [L.  S.] 

ANCHI'ALE  {^Ayxtd\v),  a  daughter  of  Ja- 
petus  and  mother  of  Cydnus,  who  was  believed  to 
have  founded  the  town  of  Anchiale  in  Cilida. 
(Steph.  Byz.  «.  v.)  Another  personage  of  this 
name  occurs  in  Apollon.  Rhod.  1 1 1 30.     [L.  S.] 

ANCHI'ALUS  CATxioAoj).  Throe  mythical 
personages  of  this  name  occur  in  Hom.  Od,  i.  180, 
viii.  112;  IL  V.  60.  [L.  S.] 

ANCHI'ALUS,  MICHAEL  CATxfoAot),  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople  from  1167  to  1185  a.  d., 
was  a  warm  opponent  of  the  union  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  churches,  and  an  eminent  Aristotelian 
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loHpher.  HiicxUnt  workian,  I .  Five  lyiiDdBl 
mi,  pnblidled  b  Oreti  uid  Latin  in  iLe  Jum 
Rom.  (iii.  p.  327),  and  2.  A  dialogM  with  the 
lerar  Mumel  Conmcnui  conccniiDg  the  cUimi 
iha  Ronuui  ponUC  Of  the  Utter  watk  only 
K  eitTBcti  haie  been  publiahcd,  by  Leo  Alla- 
I.  (Dt  Eeda.  OeadaU.  atone  OrietU.  prptl. 
««.)  [P.  S,] 

UJCHI'NOE.     lAcRiHOi.] 
iNCHIMO'LIUS   CA-rx^*"").  tlie  "n  of 
[er,  wia  tx  the  head  of  the  fiitt  e^Kdilion  eent 
the  Spartani  to  drire  the  Peiiittratidae  oot  of 
hena;  bat  he  wu  defeated  and  killed,  she 
^  Gl  1,  aad  ma  buried  at  Ahipecae  in  Attii 
erod.  T.  63.) 

iVNCHI'SES  QKyxhrii),  a  eon  of  Capfi  & 
emU.  the  dai^ler  of  Itna.      Hii  deiceDl 
oed  b7  Amesa,  hii  m  (Horn.  II.  n.  !OS,ftc.), 
m  Zena  himiolf.     (Comp.  Apalli>d.  iiL  1  3.  §  2 ; 
Bta.iulLjFa^.1232.)  Hyainiu(/'at.  94)auk« 

0  a  Km  of  Awanciu  and  granduD  of  Cspf  >. 
ichitea  wB«  >dat«d  to  the  royal  bouie  of  Tro; 

1  king  of  Dardanut  on  mount  Ids.  In  beauty 
eqof^ed  the  imniortal  goda,  and  wu  beloved  by 
Jirodite,  by  whom  he  becnne  the  &Iher  of 
neaa.  (Horn.  /i.  ii.  820  i  Hea.  Thmg.  1008  ; 
lollod.  Hygin.  IL  sc)  Accoidicig  10  the  Homeric 
mn  on  Aphndite  (45,  &c),  the  goddeH  had 
Lted  him  in  the  diaguiw  of  a  daughter  of  the 
rjgian  king  Otreut.  On  parting  from  him, 
r  mads  beiaelf  known,  and  annoonced  to  ] ' 

t  he  would  be  the  bther  of  a  ion,  Aeneai, 
I  conunanded  him  to  giie  oal  that  the  child  ' 
on  of  a  nymph,  and  added  the  threat  that  Zeui 
old  deitny  him  with  a  flaib  of  lightning  if  he 
mid  ever  betray  the  ntat  mother.  Wtieti,there- 
t,  on  one  occauoD  Anchiaes  loit  egatroul  orer 
tongue  and  boailcd  of  hia  intemorae  vilb  the 
Ideu,  ha  WBi  atruek  by  a  flaih  of  light  '" 


L  ii.  648.)  Virgi! 
Aeneid  makei  Anchiaea  aurrive  the  capture  of 
>y,  and  Aeneaa  cairiea  hia  father  on  hia  ahoul- 
1  from  the  burning  city,  that  he  might  be 
iated  by  hia  wiae  couniel  during  the  loyage,  (or 
-gil,  after  the  example  of  Ennina,  attribut«i  pro- 


ANDoaOES. 
golf  of  Themua  near  tbe  HeUeipont.  (Codmi, 

Aciording  to  ApoUodenu  (iii.  12.  §  2),  And 
had  by  Aphn>diU  a  Kcond  eon,  Lyrua  or  Lji 
and  Homer  [IL  liil  429}  calla  Hippodameia 
eldeat  of  the  daughter!  of  Anchiaea,  but  doe 

Sicyon  oecnn  in  IL  niii.  296.  [L.  f 

ANCHISl'ADES  ('A7x<in>ant>.  a  patm 
from  Ancbiaea,  uted  to  duignate  bia  ton  A< 
(Horn.  It.  XTiL  754;  Virg.  .dei.  n.  348), 
Echepolui,  the  NO  of  Anehiiei  of  Sicyoa.  (1 
IL  inii  -296.)  (L. ! 

ANCH  U'RUS  {'Kyxavfm),  a  Bon  of  the  1 
gioD  king  Midaa,  in  wheae  r* ign  the  earth  o[ 
in  the  nelghbonrhood  of  the  town  of  Cdaen 
Phrygia.  Midoa  conaulted  the  onde  in 
manner  the  opening  mi^t  be  doecd,  and  hi 
commanded  to  throw  into  it  tbe  moat  prvcuna 
be  pOBieaaed.  He  Bccvrdingly  thnw  into  it  a 
quantity  of  gold  and  ulier,  but  when  the  c 
•till  did  not  cloie,  hi*  aon  Anchnrua,  thinking 
life  waa  the  moat  predoua  of  all  thinga,  am 
hia  horae  and  lenpt  into  the  chaam,  which  e 
immediately.     (Pint  ParalL  i.)  (L.  I 

ANGUS  MA'RCIUS,  the  fourth  king  of  I 
ia  nd  to  have  leigned  tweaty-tbree  or  tw 
four  yean,  from  about  s.  c.  638  to  614.  Ac 
ing  to  tradition  hewatthe  aonof  NDmaVdaoj 
and  aongbt  to  tread  in  the  footitepa  of  hia  g 
father  fay  reeataUiafaing  the  religiona  cetem 
which  had  fallen  into  neglect.  But  a  war 
the  Idtina  called  him  &om  the  ponnita  of  ^ 
He  conqaeivd  the  Idtina,  took  many  l^tin  b 
tranaported  the  inhahitanta  to  Roine,  and 
them  the  Aientine  to  dwell  on.  Theie  conqi 
lAtint,  according  to  Niebnhr'a  Tiewa,  fbiBH 
original  Plebi.  {Did.  if  AmL  t.  v.  Phbt.) 
related  further  of  Ancua,  tbat  be  fbonded  a  c 
at  Oitia,  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Tiber;  built  >foi 
on  the  Janiculum  u  a  protection  anin*t  Et 
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L  687,  with 


t.  note.)  According  to  Virgil,  Anchiaea  died 
n  after  tbe  tint  arriral  of  Aeneai  in  Sicily,  and 
>  buried  on  mount  Eryi.  (Am.  iii.  710,  t. 
»,  &C.)  Tbia  tradition  leemi  to  haie  been 
oly  betieTed  in  Sicily,  and  not  to  have  been 
rely  an  iniention  of  the  poet,  for  Dlouyaini  of 
licamaamg  (L  53)  atatei,  that  Ancblwa  bad  a 
ictuary  at  Egata,  axd  the  funeral  gamea  cele- 
.led  in  Sicily  in  hoaour  of  Anchiaea  teem  to 
IB  continued  down  to  a  ble  period.  (Ot.  Fatt. 
J43.)  According  to  other  tradition)  Anchiaea 
d  and  waa  burisd  in  Italy.  (DIonyi.  I  64 ; 
ab.  T.  p.  339 ;  Aurel.  Vict.  Di  Orig.  Gad.  ftom. 
.  4e.)  A  tradition  prcaerved  in  PanaaniB*  (riiL 
§  5)  atatea,  that  Ancbiaea  died  in  Arcadia,  and 
■  buried  there  by  hia  ion  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
ich  received  from  him  the  name  of  Anehiaia- 
BTe  were,  however,  aomc  other  place)  betide* 
ich  boaated  of  poaacuing  the  tomb  of  AnchiH* ; 
aome  aaid,  tbat  he  waa  buried  on  mount  Ida,  in 
ordance  with  tbe  tndition  that  he  waa  killed 
re  by  Zcna  (Eoltatb.  ad  Horn.  p.  894),  and 
en,  thai   he  waa  interred  in  a  placs  on  the 


between  the  Caelian  and  the  Palatine  ;  and  hi 
priaon  to  rcatrain  ofleoden,  who  weie  inem 
(Liv.  i.  32,33;  Dionyi.  iiL  36 — 1£;  Cic  ,& 
iulS;  Pint.  A^Hx.  21 ;  Nicbuhr, /Kit,  cy^AH 
p.  353,  Su:.;  Arnold,  »Mt  ofBeme,  i.  p.  19.) 

ANIH/BALES.    [iNniBiua.] 

ANDCfCIDEa  ('Ar8o>cIB<|>),  one  of  the 
Attic  omtora,  whoae  worka  were  contairwd  ii 
Alexandrine  Canon,  waa  the  aon  of  Leogoraa 
waa  bom  at  Athena  in  B.  c  467.  He  belsi^ 
the  ancient  eupattid  &mily  of  tbe  Cetycea, 
traced  their  pedigrue  up  to  Odjaaena  and  thi 
Hermea.  (Plut.  Vit.  X.  (hat  p.  B34,  b.,  AkA 
comp.  Andoc  dt  RtdiL  |  26 ;  de  Mgiltr.  ) 
Being  a  noble,  he  of  conrae  joined  the  oligafi 
pany  at  Athena,  and  through  their  inSiiBtKi 
tained,  in  B.  c.  436,  together  with  OlatKio. 
command  of  a  fleet  of  twenty  aail,  which  w 
protect  the  Corcyraeani  againat  the  Coriotli 
(Thuc  L  51 ;  Plut.  ViL  X.  OnL  L  c)  Aftei 
he  leema  to  have  been  employed  on  VBTioa* 
noDt  aa  ambaaaador  to  Theisalv,  Mamdama, 
loaiia,  Theiprotia,  Italy,  and  Sicily  (Andoc  e 
nib.  §  41);  and,  although  he  wu  &«[iHit): 
tacked  for  hia  poUtlCal  opinion*  (c  Alat.  S  8 

£et  maintained  hia  ground,  until  in  &  c  41A,^ 
e  became  involved  in  the  charge  brought  af 
Alcibiadea  for  having  prafaned  (he  myiwriea 
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otrtOated  tbt  Hermae.  It  appeared  the  more 
likdy  tbat  Andocidet  was  an  accomplice  in  the 
litter  of  these  erimee,  widtk  was  believed  to  be  a 
pieiimiDarj  step  towards  OTerthrowing  the  demo- 
oadod  coostitation«  since  the  Hermes  standing 
dose  to  his  house  in  the  ph  jle  Aegeis  was  among 
the  very  few  which  had  not  been  injured.  (Pint. 
IL  ec;  Nepos,  Alab,  3 ;  Slniter,  Lee.  Andoc  c  3.) 
Aa&eklcs  was  accordingly  seized  and  thrown  into 
pritoo,  but  after  some  time  recovered  his  liberty 
hj  a  pranise  that  he  woold  reveal  the  names  of 
the  real  perpetrators  of  the  crime ;  and  on  the  sog- 
gestioo  of  one  Charmides  or  Timaeus  ^de  AfytL 
\  48 ;  Plot  Aldb.  L  e.%  he  mentioned  fonr,  all  of 
wfe<n  were  pot  to  deaUi.  He  is  said  to  have  also 
iraoonesd  his  own  fiither,  but  to  have  rescued 
kin  agsin  hi  the  hoar  of  danger.  Bnt  as  Ando- 
ddo  WIS  unable  to  dear  himself  from  the  charge, 
be  ms  deprived  of  his  rights  as  a  citixen,  and  left 
AiImos.  {De  Red,  §  25.)  He  now  traveUed  about 
in  Tariou  parts  of  Oieeoe,  and  was  chiefly  engaged 
io  CTnunerdal  enterprises  and  in  forming  con- 
sexkoi  with  powerfnl  and  illustrious  persons.  (De 
Myd.  i  137;  Lya.  c  Andoc  §  6.)  The  means  he 
CBiplojed  to  gain  the  friendship  of  powerful  men 
voe  «M|**Tifttt  of  the  most  disreputable  kind ; 
^nog  whidi  a  service  he  rendered  to  a  prince  in 
Cjprot is particnlariy  mentioned.  (Comp.  Plut. Lc; 
Pbet  BiU.  p.  488,  ed.  Bekker;  Tsetx.  CUL  vi 
37S,  &e.)  In  B.  c  411,  Andoddes  returned  to 
Atbea  on  the  establishment  of  the  oligarchical 
gonmnent  of  the  Fonr  Hundred,  hoping  that  a 
ortrin  service  he  bad  rendered  the  Athenian  ships 
at  Sons  would  secure  him  a  welcome  reception. 
(tkHtd.^  11,  12.)  But  no  sooner  were  the 
ofiganths  informed  ot  the  return  of  Andocides,  than 
tnr  leader  Peisander  had  him  seized,  and  accused 
hn  of  having  supported  the  party  opposed  to  them 
it  SsBoc  Daring  his  trial,  Andoodes,  who  per^ 
Awed  the  ezaqwntion  prevailing  against  him, 
^oped  to  the  altar  which  stood  in  the  court,  and 
wre  sssomed  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant.  Thia 
■ttd  Us  life,  Imt  be  was  imprisoned.  Soon  after> 
*ii^  however,  be  was  set  free,  or  escaped  frtmi 
Fttoo.  (I3e Rtd.  §  15 ;  Phit  Uc;  Lysias.  e.  An- 
At§29.) 

Andoodes  now  went  to  Cyprus,  where  for  a 
tine  lie  eigoyed  the  friendship  of  Evagoxas ;  but, 
l)v  sone  drcnmstance  or  other,  he  exasperated  his 
6^Bd,  and  was  cooaigiKd  to  prison.  Here  again 
^  escsi^ed,  and  after  ^e  victory  of  the  democra- 
ts party  at  Athena  and  the  abolition  of  the  Four 
BWied,  he  ventured  once  more  to  return  to 
Atkcns;  but  as  h«  was  still  sufiering  under  the 
KBteMs  of  dvil  diafranchisemoit,  he  endeavoured 
V  wans  of  bribea  to  persuade  the  j>rytanes  to 
iQbw  him  to  attend  the  assembly  of  the  people. 
^  kttcr,  however,  expdled  him  from  the  aty. 
(I'^f*.  c  A»ie$,  §  29.)  It  was  on  this  occadon, 
^c.  411,  that  Andoddes  delivered  the  speech  still 
otttt  *0B  his  Retam^  (**P^  ""1^  lovroo  leaMmt)^ 
B  v^idi  be  pedtioiied  for  permission  to  rende  at 
Atkeas,  bat  m  vain.  In  this  his  third  exile,  An- 
^Mides  went  to  redde  in  Elis  (Phit.  ViL  X,  OraL 
P-  S3&»  a.;  Phot.  L  €.%  and  during  t^e  time  of  his 
ibvaee  fnm  hia  nattre  dty,  his  house  there  was 
*^;aed  by  Qerahoo,  a  manu&cturer  of  lyres, 
*^  ksd  pbeed  bnnaeif  at  the  head  of  the  demo- 
otaai  party.  {De  My$L  §  146.) 

Aadoodes  remained  in  exile  till  the  year  a  c. 
^^  after  the  overtiuow  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
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Thirty  by  Thrasybulua,  when  the  general  amnesty 
then  proclaimed  made  him  hope  that  its  benefit 
would  be  extended  to  him  also.  He  himself  says 
{de  My$L  §  132),  that  he  returned  to  Athens  from 
Cyprus,  from  which  we  may  infer,  that  although 
he  was  settled  in  EUs,  he  had  gone  from  thence  to 
Cyprus  for  commercial  or  other  purposes;  for  it 
appears  that  he  had  become  reconciled  to  the 
princes  of  that  ishnd,  as  he  had  great  influence 
and  connderaUe  landed  property  there.  (De  Red. 
§  20,  Z>9  MytL  §  4.)  In  consequence  of  the  ge- 
neral amnesty,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  at  Athens, 
enjoyed  peace  for  the  next  three  years,  and  soon 
recovered  an  influential  podtion.  According  to 
Lysias  {c  Andoc  §  33,  comp.  §  1 1),  it  was  scarcely 
ten  days  after  his  return  that  he  brought  an  accu- 
sation against  Archippus  or  Aristippus,  which, 
however,  he  dropped  on  receiving  a  sum  of  money. 
During  this  period  Andoddes  became  a  member 
of  the  senate,  in  which  he  appears  to  hare  pos- 
sessed great  influence,  as  well  as  in  the  popular 
assembly.  He  was  gymnasiarch  at  the  Hephae- 
staea,  was  sent  as  architheorus  to  the  Isthmian 
and  Olympic  fiames,  and  was  at  last  even  en- 
trusted with  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  sacred 
treasury.  But  these  distinctions  appear  to  have 
exdted  the  envy  and  hatred  of  his  former  ene- 
mies ;  for  in  the  year  b.  c.  400,  Callias,  supported 
by  Cephidus,  Agynhius,  Meletus,  and  Epichares, 
urged  the  neoesdty  of  preventing  Andoddes  from 
attending  the  assraibly,  as  he  had  never  been 
formally  freed  from  the  dvil  disfranchisonent 
But  as  Callias  hod  but  little  hope  in  this  case,  he 
brought  against  him  the  charge  of  having  profianed 
the  mysteries  and  violated  the  laws  respecting  the 
temple  at  Eleusis.  {De  Myst.  %  UO,  &c)  The 
orator  pleaded  his  case  in  the  oration  still  extant, 
**on  the  Mysteries**  {inpi  rvr  fAwmipUtv)^  and  was 
acquitted.  After  this  attempt  to  crush  him,  he 
again  enjoyed  peace  and  occupied  his  former  pod- 
tion in  the  republic  for  upwards  of  six  years,  at  the 
end  of  which,  in  b.  c.  394,  he  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Speurta  respecting  the  peace  to  be  con- 
cluded in  consequence  of  Conon*s  victory  off  Cni- 
dus.  On  his  return  he  was  accused  of  Ulegal  con- 
duct during  his  embassy  {irapmrpeff€tlas).  The 
speech  **0n  the  peace  with  Laosdaemon**  (wcpl  r^s 
wpds  AoK^kufjLoyUtvs  cipifvi|f ),  which  is  still  extant, 
refers  to  this  affidr.  It  was  spoken  in  &  c  393. 
(Clinton  places  it  in  391.)  Andocides  was  found 
guilty,  and  sent  into  exile  for  the  fourth  time.  He 
never  returned  afterwards,  and  seems  to  have 
died  soon  after  this  blow. 

Andocides  appears  to  have  left  no  issue,  since  at 
the  age  of  seventy  he  had  no  children  {de  Myst, 
§§  146, 148),  though  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes 
(  Veep,  1262)  mentions  Antiphon  as  a  son  of  An- 
doddes. This  was  probably  owing  to  his  wander- 
ing and  unsteady  life,  as  well  as  to  his  dissolute 
character.  {De  Myel.  §  100.)  The  large  fortune 
which  he  had  inherited  from  his  fother,  or  acquired 
in  his  commercial  undertakings,  was  greatly  dimi- 
nished in  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  {De  MytL 
§  144;  Lys.  c  Andoc  §  31.)  Andoddes  has  no 
claims  to  the  esteem  of  posterity,  dther  as  a  man 
or  as  a  dtizen.  Beddes  the  three  orations  already 
mentioned,  which  are  undoubtedly  genuine,  there 
is  a  fourth  against  Alcibiades  {Ktvrd  'AXKt€idZov)j 
said  to  have  been  delivered  by  Andoddes  in  n.  c. 
415 ;  but  it  is  in  all  probability  spurious,  though 
it  appears  to  contain  genuine  historical  matter. 


0  ANDBAQATHIIS. 

^or  ucribed  it  to  Phaou,  while  othen  thiok  it 
n  pnbibls  thM  it  ii  tbe  work  of  tame  cf  th< 
DT  nctoticiant,  witb  whom  the  ■eauation  or  de- 
«c  of  Atnbudet  wu  a  ituidiiig  theme.  BmicIm 
ne  four  onticmi  we  poueu  onlj  e  few  begmenta 

1  eome  Tezj  vague  alliiuoni  to  other  omtioiu. 
oiur,  Ltd.  Atd.  p.  239,  &c)  Aj  an  otstoc 
idodde*  doei  not  ippeir  to  havo  been  held  in 
7  high  eateem  bj  the  ancignta,  m  he  ia  Kldam 
ntionsd,  though  Valorina  Theon  ia  aaid  to  hare 

r.  Mm.)  We  do  not  iieti  of  hii  having  been 
bad  in  an;  of  the  uphiitical  tchooli  of  the 
le,  and  he  had  probably  deTolaped  hia  talenta  in 
I  piactical  •chool  of  the  popular  aaumbly.  Hence 

ontioiis  hare  no  manneriam  to  them,  and  are 
11;,  ■■  Plutarch  aajt,  nraple  and  free  from  all 
Ftoiical  pomp  and  ornament.  (Comp.  Dionyt. 
1  da  La.  2,  de  Thai^  Jtd.  G1.)  Sometimea, 
verer,  hia  itjle  ii  diffuie,  and  becoroei  tedinua 
1  obtenie.  The  bat  among  the  onttiona  ia  that 
the  Mjtteriea ;  but,  for  the  hiatory  of  the  time, 

are  of  Ihe  higheat  importance.     The  oiationi 

printed  in  the  eoUectiona  of  the  Greek  otalora 

Aldua,  H.  Stephena.  Reiike,  Bekker,  and 
lera.  The  beat  aepaiate  editiona  are  thota  of 
Schiller,  Leipiig,  1635,  8to.,  and  of  Baiter  and 
ippe,  Zurich,  1638.     The  mMt  important  woib 

the  life  and  antima  of  Andocidea  are :  J.  O. 
liter,  T^Ttiona  Andoddeae,  Leyden,  1B04,  pp. 
19,  reprinted  at  Leipzig,  1334,  with  nola  by 
SchiUcr ;  a  treatiae  of  A.  O.  Becker  prehied  to 

Qeiman  tianalatjon  of  Andocidei,  QuBdlinburg, 
12,  Bid.  ;  Rahnken,  HiiL  Oil.  OraL  Orwc  pp. 
SI;  Weuermann,  OaA.  dor  GritA.  Btndl- 
tlKil,%H2taa  43.  [L.S.] 

ANDRAEHON  ('Ai4p<ii«iw).  1.  The  hna- 
id  of  Oorge,  the  daughter  of  Ihe  Calydonlan 
ig  Oeoena,  and  father  of  Thoaa.  When  Dio- 
dea  delJTered  Oenena,  who  had  been  impriaoned 

the  Bona  of  Agrina,  he  gave  tho  kingdom  to 
idiaemon,  aince  Oeueua  waa  already  loo  old. 
pollod.  L  6.  gg  1  and  6;  Horn.  IL  ii.  638;  Pani. 
3.  I  S.)  Antoninna  Libera^ja  (37)  repreaenta 
neaa  a*  reamning  the  guienunent  after  hia 
tratioD.  The  tomb  of  Andiaemoo,  together 
ih  that  of  hia  wife  Oorge,  wai  leen  at  Amphiia 
the  time  of  Panaaniaa.  (i.  36.  g  3.)  Apollo- 
rdB(iL  B.  g3)  calla  Oiylna  a  aon  of  Andiaemon, 
kh  might  leem  to  allude  to  a  diflerent  Andraa- 
D  from  the  one  we  are  here  tptaking  of ;  but 
ire  i*  eridently  aome  mittake  here;  for  Pani*- 
•  (J.  c)  and  Slrabo  (i.  p.  463,  Ac)  apeak  of 
yhi  M  the  aon  of  Haemon,  who  waa  a  eon  of 
saa,  K  that  the  Oiylua  in  Apollodorua  mnal  be 
pm-^randaon  of  Andnemon.  Hence  Heyne 
]X>aea  to  read  Aliwrat  inatcad  of  'AvipolfiMwt. 
1  A  BUD  of  Ihe  Oiylua  mentioned  abora,  and 
ihand  of  Diyope,  who  waa  mother  of  Amphiama 

Apollo.  (Or.  J^tl.  ii.  363;  Anton.  Lib.  32.) 
ere  are  two  other  mythiisl  perionagM  of  thia 
ne,  the  one  a  ua  of  Codrat  (Pane.  nL  3.  §  3), 
1  the  other  a  Pylian,  and  founder  of  Colophon. 
i«b,DT.  P-63B.)  [L.S.] 

I^NURAEMtyNIDES  (;Artp<iqiarUhii),  a  at- 
nymic  from  Andiaemon,  frequently  gilen  to  nil 
iThoai.  (Hom./^ii.fi3B,Tii.l68,&c)  [L.S.] 
ANDRA'qATHUS  (  Artfiyian)  waa  left  by 
metriui  in  command  of  Ampbipolia,  u.  c  2S7, 
;  treaeheroiuly  anireadered  it  to  Lyaimachua. 
slyaen.  ir.  13.  %  2.) 


in-law  of  Hi 
.  mua,  the  gn 
Uiaro,  after  the  death  of 'the  latter, 
adviaed  Hienmymua  to  break  off  the  alliance  i 
the  Romana,  and  connect  himaelf  with  Hannj 
After  the  aaaaaaination  of  Hieronymui,  Andn 
donu  •eiiad  upon  Ihe  iaiand  and  the  ciladel  < 
the  inlanlian  of  usurping  the  royal  power ; 
finding  difficnltiee  in  the  way,  he  judged  it  n 
prudent  to  mrrender  them  to  the  SjracoBana, 
waa  elected  in  conaequence  one  of  their  gniej 
But  the  n^dona  of  the  people  becoming  exc 
agaimt  him,  he  wa*  killed  ahortly  aftarwa 
B.  a  214.  (Lit.  xtW.  4—7,  31—35.) 

A'NDREAS  ('AiV<").  "f  nncertain  d 
wrote  a  work  on  the  dtiea  of  Sicily,  of  which 
thirty-third   book  ii       '       '         ^       ■  • 


•■)„ 


■  Sicily,  of 
1   to  ^y  j! 


A'NDREAS  CArtptot),  of  Atgoa,  a  Kolp 
whoae  time  ia  not  known.  He  made  a  atatu 
Lyuppui,  the  Klean,  Tictor  in  the  boya'-wreatt 
(PauiTi.  16-5  5.)  [P.  S. 

A'NDREAS  ('Arap^),  the  name  of  ter 
Greek  phyazdaniy  whom  it  ia  difficult  to  diadogi 
from  each  other.  The  Andieai  Cornea,  qw 
icTeral  iima  by  Aifdiu  (which  title  meana  Cn 
AreUalroTvm),  waa  certainly  the  loteat  of  all. 
pnbablj  lived  ahortly  before  Aetiua  binuelf  (l 
ii,  in  the  fmrth  or  fifth  century  after  Chrin) 
the  title  waa  only  introduced  under  the  Boi 
omperon.  (DicL  if  Att.  u  v.  .IniUabr.) 
for  want  of  any  poai^Te  data,  all  the  other  ] 
aagea  where  Ihe  name  Andreta  ocean  be  anppi 
to  refiir  to  the  nme  person  (which  may  po* 
be  the  caae),  be  waa  a  native  of  Carprtna  in 
b«s  (Caaiiua  Utroa.  PrriAm.  Pkyt.  %  68), 
eon  of  Chryaar  or  Chryiaor  (6  tSu  Xpionfio-. 
Xpoffifopoi),  if  the  name  be  not  corrupt  (Oa 
EtpiicaL  Vocaoa  IHj^kkt.  s.  v.  'Irtutor,  toL  : 

f.  105),  and  oue  of  the  followara  sf  Merophi 
Cek  Dt  Media.  T.  PraeC  p.  61  ;  Soaa. 
Ari,  OhitA.  c  4B.  p.  10],)     He  wu  phyn 

olemj  Pbilopator,  king  of  Egypt,  and 

killed  while  in  attendance  on  that  prince,  aho 

'fore  the  battle  of  Raphia  (n.  c  217).  by  T! 

itui  the  AeU>lian,  who  had  aecrelly  enloed 

ut  with  the  intent  to  mnider  the  king.     (Po 

Bl.)     He  wrote  KTeral  medical  waika,  of  wl 

nothing  remaini  but  the  titles,  and  a  few  extr 

preserred  by  dlBiuent  ancient  antbora.       He 

hydrophol^  which  he  called  KwJAvavoL  (( 
liai  AureL  De  Mori.  AcuL  iiL  9,  p.  31&) 

f  hia  worki  n«^  riit  'IsTpw^i  rtrtmKr, 
On  Medical  Gemalogi,  he  i)  Mud  by  Soranta, 
'''>  life  of  Hippocratet  (Hipp«T.  Optra,  trA.  iL 
I ),  to  hare  gitoo  a  ftlse  and  arsadalana  actc 
of  ^lal  great  phyudan,  nying  that  he  had  h 
obliged  to  leare  hia  natire  country  m  acconn 
hii  having  aet  fire  to  Ihe  Ubrary  al  Cmdoa 
atory  which,  though  nnivenaUy  cooaidercd  to 
totally  unfounded,  waa  repeated  with  acoM  ti 
liona  by  Vairo  (in  Pliny,  H.  N.  nii.  2) 
John  Tutaet  (CUL  viL  /f^  165,  in  Fatnii 
BibliM.  Oratfa,  toI.  lii.  p.  GBl,  ed.  ret.),  and 
much  embdiiabed  in  the  middle  ago.  (Soe  / 
of  lie  Srtm  Wim  MaHtn,  in  Ellin's  ^wun 
Barb/  S*gliili  Mttrieal  Romanea,  toI.  iiL  p.  < 
Eratoathenes  ia  nid  to  have  accused  Andna 
plagiariam,  and  to  have  called  him  OiCXjnlTur 
tie  Aigiiiiu  (or  Adtdimr)  rf  Booit.     (S^ 


ANDREUS. 

Jfya.  iL «.  B4Xjaf)fitftfoff.)  The  name  oecnn  in 
raal  ancient  auilion  (PHny,  H.  N.  zx.  76,  zziL 
4S,  xzxiL  37 ;  St  Epiphaiuas,  Ado.  Haem,  L  1. 
13,  p.  3,  ed.  Colon.  1682  ;  Schol  ad  Ari$kpk. 
•'Amry.267i  SdkoL ad I^ieamL  '^Tienaoa,'^  tt. 
m,  823,  Ac),  bat  no  other  £Kta  are  related  of 
kia  that  need  be  noticed  here.  (Le  Clere,  Hi$i.  de 
kM'ti;  Fabne.  BM.  Gtmc  toL  ziiL  p.  57,  ed. 
let ;  Halkc^  BAttoO.  ArfoM.,  OUhwy.,  and  Jfaciie; 
hwdL;  Sprengd,  HitL  de  la  Mid,;  laenaee,  Gf 
dkke  tier  Med,)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANDREAS,  bishop  of  Cabsarxa  in  Cappado- 
<k,  pnkUyaboat  500  a.  d.,  wrote  a  Commentary 
OB  the  Apocaljpee,  which  is  printed  in  the  princi- 
pal editions  of  ChrTsoetom^s  woiks.  He  also  wrote 
iwvk entitled  *"  Therapentica  SpiritmOia,'*  frag- 
■cDts  flf  which  are  extant  in  the  **  Edogae 
AKetiiiM^ofJc^  patriarch  of  Antioch.  (Nessel, 
CaL Frndei.  Pti., cod.  276,  No.  I.  p.  381.)  [P.&] 

ANDREAS,  archbiahop  of  Crktx,  was  a  native 
«f  Dmaaeos.  He  wan  fint  a  monk  at  Jeniaalem, 
vknee  he  is  called  in  aome  ancient  writings  ^  of 
i&mka'* {lepoffoXiffdrns^  6  'Icpo<roAi$/uir),  then 
I  dncon  at  Constantinople,  and  lastly  archbishop 
«f  Cme.  Hia  time  ia  rather  donbtfol,  bat  CaTe 
bi  fihevn  that  he  probably  floorished  as  eariy  as 
i.A.635.  (HuL  JUL  mA  amn,)  In  680  he  was 
•^  bf  Theodonu,  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  to 
tb  6th  eoaadl  of  Offiatantinople,  against  the 
^ttwtkhtea,  where  he  was  ordained  a  deacon. 
Soffle  Iambics  are  atill  extant  in  which  he  thanks 
•^pths,  the  keeper  of  the  documents,  for  commu- 
■atiog  ta  him  the  acta  of  the  sjrnod.  It  seems  to 
^  been  soon  after  thia  council  that  he  was  made 
Bt^^biihep  of  Crete.  A  donbtfol  tradition  relates 
tbat  he  died  on  the  14th  of  June,  724.  (Fabric. 
M  Grmc  XL  pi  64.)  The  woriu  ascribed  to 
^  fnaarthig  of  Homilies,  and  Triodia  and  other 
bms  were  paUiahed  by  Combefisiua,  Par.  1644, 
&U3oditthisilcteaf^iVbe,Par.  1648.  A^'Com- 
ptu  Fuchalia,**  ascribed  to  Andreaa,  waa  pnb- 
S^  ia  Gic^  and  Latin  by  Petariua.  (Doetr, 
r^.ffl.p.d9a)  There  ia  great  doabtaa  to  the 
^■beaeas  of  aereral  of  theae  woriu.     [P.  8.] 

ANDREAS,  bishop  of  Samosata,  aboat  430 
A*B^  took  part  in  the  Nestorian  controTersy 
a^iast  Cjxil,  potriareh  of  Alexandria,  in  answer 
to  vh«e  anathemww  be  wrote  two  books,  of  the 
^  of  which  a  laige  port  is  quoted  by  Cyril,  in 
■•  AftL  odm,  Orieikdeef  and  A  the  second  aome 
^ncats  are  contained  in  the  Hodegue  of  Anasta- 
fmBmSiM,  IlioDg^  prevented  by  iUneaa  from 
bsBg  FRacnt  at  the  oooncfl  of  Epheaoa  (a.  o. 
^1)»  he  joined  Theodoret  in  hia  oppoaition  to 
BMgnoBeat  between  Cyril  and  John,  and,  like 
TWodaet,  be  changed  hia  course  throo^  ^Bar, 
w  it  a  nnch  eariier  period.  About  436  he 
^^^  te  the  penoaaiona  of  John,  and  joined  in 
^oadeBnalion  of  Nestorius.  Eight  letten  by 
■a  «i  extant  in  Latin  in  the  **  Epiatolae  Ephe- 
•le^ofLnpoa.  [P.  &] 

ANDREOPU'LUS.    [Syntxpak.] 

ANDREUS  CA*»prtJi),  a  aon  of  the  riyei^god 
rodas  ia  Arcadia,  from  whom  the  diatrict  alwut 
^•iBw  in  Boeotia  waa  called  Andreia. 
l(W  ix.  34.  S  6.)  In  another  paaaage  (x.  13. 
I fj^Mniaa  q»eflka  of  Andreua  (it  ia,  howerer, 
J**>«B  whether  he  meana  the  same  man  aa  the 
^^^)aa  the  penon  who  first  colonized  Andrea, 
^^t^ium  te  Diodoma  (r.  79)  Andreua  waa  one  of 
^*  gaenb  of  Uhadamanthya,  from  whom  he  re- 
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ceired  the  ialand  afterwarda  called  Andrea  as  a 
preaent  Stephanua  of  Byaantium,  Conon  (41), 
and  Orid  (Met.  xiy.  639),  call  this  first  eoloniaer 
of  Andros,  Andrus  and  not  Andreus.        [L. S.] 

ANDRISCUS  ('Ay8p<<ncor).  1.  A  man  of  low 
origin,  who  pretended  to  be  a  natural  son  of  Per- 
seus, king  of  Macedonia,  was  seized  by  Demetrius, 
king  of  Syria,  and  sent  to  Rome.  He  escaped, 
howerer,  frtnn  Rome,  and  finding  many  partizana, 
aasumed  the  name  of  Philip  and  obtained  posaea- 
sion  of  Macedonia.  Hia  reign,  which  was  marked 
by  acta  of  cruelty,  did  not  laat  much  more  than  a 
year.  He  defeased  the  pnetor  JuTentiua,  but  waa 
conquered  by  Caeciliua  Metellua,  and  conducted  to 
Rome  in  chains  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  latter, 
B.  c.  148.  (Liy.  EpU,  49,  50,  52  ;  Diod.  Exc 
xxxiL  p.  590,  &C.,  ed.  Weas.;  Polyb.  xxxTii..filM. 
Fa^.ed.  Mai ;  Flor.  iL  14;  Vellei  i  11;  Paus. 
TiL  la  §  1.) 

2.  A  writer  of  uncertain  date,  the  author  of  a 
work  upon  Naxoa.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  78,  c;  Parthen. 
c.  9,  19.) 

ANDRO.    [Anobon.] 

ANDRO'BIUS,  a  painter,  whose  time  and 
country  are  unknown.  He  painted  Scyllis,  the 
diver,  cutting  away  the  anchon  of  the  Persian 
fleet.    (Plin.  XXXV,  40.  §  32.)  [P.  &] 

ANDROBU'LUS,  a  sculptor,  celebrated  aa  a 
maker  of  statues  of  philosophers.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  19. 
§  26.)  [P.  S.] 

ANDROCLEIDES  {^Kv^pokKeHns)^  a  Theban, 
who  waa  bribed  by  Timocratea,  the  emissary  of 
Tissi^bemes  in  b.  c.  395,  in  order  to  induce  the 
Thebana  to  make  war  upon  the  Spartana,  and  thua 
bring  back  Ageailaus  from  Asia.  (Xen.  HelL  iiL 
5.  §  1 ;  Plut  L^,  27;  Pans.  iiL  9.  §  4.)  An- 
drocleidea  is  mentioned  in  b.  a  382  aa  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party  opposed  to  Phoebidas,  who 
had  seized  the  citadel    (Xen.  AeOL  v.  2.  §  31.) 

A'NDROCLES  ('AK8/K>icX^rX  ^  Athenian  de- 
magogue and  oretor.  He  was  a  contemporary  and 
eqemy  of  Akibiadea,  againat  whom  he  brought 
forward  witneeaea,  and  spoke  very  vehemently  in 
the  affidr  concerning  the  mutilation  of  the  Hennae, 
&  c.  415.  (Plut  AleSh  19 ;  Andodd.  de  Myder, 
§  27.)  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  exertions  that 
Alcibiades  was  banished.  ABer  this  event,  Andro- 
dea  was  for  a  time  at  the  head  of  the  democntical 
party ;  but  during  the  revolution  of  b.  C  411,  in 
whidi  the  democracy  was  omthrown,  and  the 
oligarchical  government  of  the  Four  Hundred  waa 
established,  Androcles  was  put  to  death.  (Thuc. 
viii.  65.)  Aristotle  (RkeL  iL  23)  baa  preserved  a 
sentence  frvm  one  of  Androdea*  apeechea,  in  which 
he  uaed  an  incorrect  figure.  [L.  S.] 

ANDROCLUS,  the  alave  of  a  Roman  conauUr, 
of  whom  the  following  story  is  related  by  Aulus 
Oellius  (v.  14)  on  the  authority  of  Appion  Plisto- 
nicea,  wko  lived  in  the  reigna  of  Tiberius  and 
Caligula,  and  who  affirmed  that  he  himself  had 
been  a  witness  of  the  scene  :•— Androdus  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the 
circus ;  but  a  lion  which  was  let  loose  upon  him, 
instead  of  springing  upon  his  victim,  exhibited 
signs  of  recognition,  and  began  licking  him.  Upon 
inquiry  it  appeared  that  Androdus  had  been  com- 
pelled by  die  severity  of  his  master,  while  in 
Africa,  to  run  away  from  him.  Having  one  day 
taken  refuge  in  a  cave  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  a 
lion  entered,  apparently  in  great  pain,  and  seeing 
him,  went  up  to  him  and  held  out  his  paw.    An- 
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dndun  fbnnd  that  a,  lug«  Uion  had  pierced  it, 
frhkh  lie  drew  ont,  snd  the  lion  wu  loon  able  to 
me  hii  pav  again.  Thej  lired  together  for  sonie 
time  in  tJ»  cave,  the  lion  catering  for  his  benefac- 
tor. But  atlatt,tiredortJiii  laTagclifeiAndniclQt 
left  the  ca>e,  ma  apprehended  bf  ume  toldien, 
bnwght  to  Bome,  and  condemned  to  the  wild 
iMuBt.  He  wBi  pardoned,  and  preienled  with  the 
lion,  which  he  nied  to  letid  about  the  cit;.  [C.  P.  M.) 
ANDROCY'DES  CAfSpoinlBiii),  of  Cyiicm,  a 
Oreek  painter,  a  coatempciaiy  and  riral  of  Zeuxii, 
flonriihed  fcum  400  to  377  B.  c,  (Plin.  znr.  36. 
§  3.)  He  paintfd,  paitl;  on  the  apot  and  pattl; 
in  Thebei,  a  ikiiiniih  of  hone  which  tooli  place 
neai  PlaCuae  ihoitlj  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra 
(Pint.  PtU^.  S5),  and  a  pictun  of  Scylla  nr- 
nnoded  bj  fiahe*.  The  latter  pietoie  wai  much 
pniied  for  the  beaatj  of  the  fishei,  on  which  the 
Hliil  wni  mppoied  to  haTo  beatowed  the  mo— 
paini,  on  accoiuit  of  bii  being  fond  of  Bah.  ( P!i 
Qwot  Com.  It.  4.  §  2;  Polemo,  ap.  JIho,.  mL 
PL  341,  a.)  [P.  S.] 

ANDROCY'DES  C*^(™^').  "  Oiwli  phy- 
•ioan,  who  lired  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Onat,  B.  C  336— 3S3.  There  ia  a  atorj  told  of 
him  b7  Pliny  {H.  tf.  lit.  7),  that  be  wrote  a  let- 
ter 10  that  ptinoe  cuttionuig  him  againat  the  im- 
.modoate  n«  of  wine,  which  he  called  "the  blood 
of  the  earth."  It  ia  mentioned  alio  b;  the  aame 
■nthoT  (ktU.  37.  |  10),  that  he  ordeted  hii  pa- 
tienta  to  eat  a  tadiah  aa  a  pieaemtire  agiinat 
inloiicatiDn,  from  haying  Dbaeired  (it  la  aaid)  that 
the  Tine  alwaya  turned  away  from  a  radiah  if 
growing  near  it.  It  ia  rery  poiaible  that  Ihia  An- 
drocfdei  may  be  the  aame  pemn  who  ia  mentioned 
by  Theophrwta.  {HiM.PUaL  iT.  16  [aL  30]  20), 
ud  alao  by  Athenaent  (ri.  p.  2BB,  b.)  [W.  A.  G.] 
ANDROETAS  ('ArtpolToi),  of  Tenedoi,  the 
■Dthor  of  a  IlfplrAsn  T^i  IIf»ir»rTlli».  (SchoL  oJ 
ApolL  lOod.^  \&S.) 

ANDRO'OEUS  ('AvBfuiyaoii),  a  wn  of  Minoa 
and  Paaiphae,  or  Crete,  who  a  laid  to  haTe  con- 
quered dl  hia  opponent!  in  the  gamei  of  the 
Pwuthenaea  at  Athena.  Thia  eitrBordinary  good 
luck,  however,  became  the  cauaa  of  hia  dotiudion, 
thoi^h  the  mula  of  hia  death  ia  related  diSeiently. 
According  to  aome  aconuita  Aweue  aent  the  man 
he  dreadul  to  fight  againat  the  Marsthonian  bull, 
who  killed  him ;  according  to  othera,  he  waa  aaaa*- 
naled  bj  hia  def«ted  rivalt  OD  hia  mad  toThebea, 
>  going  to  take  pan  in  a  tolemn 
(ApoUod.  iii.  1^12,  1-   " 
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that  originally  Andiogena  waa  wonhipped  ai 
introducer  of  agricnltnre  into  Attica.  [L.  S. 
ANURO'MACHE  ('Arf/wiJxn),  •  d^" 
Eelion,  king  of  the  Cilician  Thebae,  and  one  gf 
nobleat  and  moat  amiable  female  chancten  in 
Iliad.  Her  &thar  and  her  iCTen  bnthen  i 
aUin  by  Achillea  at  the  taking  of  Thebae,  and 
mother,  who  tad  pnrchaacd  her  fifedom  by  a  ii 
nnaom,  waa  killed  by  Anemia.  She  wu  mar 
to  Hector,  by  whom  the  had  a  aon,  Somand 
(A>tranaT),Bad  for  whom ihe  entertained ihei 
lender  love.  (ApoUod.  iii.  11.  8  6)  See 
btauCifiil  paMge  in  Homer,  It.  vi.  390—. 
where  ahe  takei  leave  of  Hector  when  he  ia  g 
to  battle,  and  her  lamentationt  abool  hia  Wl. : 
460,  &C.;  Kxiv.  7SS,  he  On  the  taking  of  'i 
her  Km  was  buried  from  the  wall  of  the  city, 
ahe  heraelf  fdi  to  the  ahare  of  Ncopuli 
(Pyrrhui),  tic  eon  of  Achillea,  who  look  h( 
Epeima,  and  to  whom  ihe  bore  three  wma,  H 
,  Pielua,  and  Peigamna.  Here  she  wm  t 
Aeneaa  on  hia  landing  in  Epeima,  at  the 


Xtber  ie  » 


;  Paul.  L 


on  the  road  to  Thebea,  became  he  feared 
drogeiu  ihonld  auppsit  the  aona  of  FaUu  agaii 
him.     Hyginna  (Fab.  41)  makea  him  bH  in 
battle  daring  the  war  of  hia  father  Minoa  againat 
the  Achemana.    (See  lome  difhreol  accsnat*  in 
Phlt  ria.  IS  1  Serr.  ad  Atm.  -A.  14.)     But 
common  tradition  ii,  that  Minoa  made  war  on 
Alheniana  in  contequence  of  the  death  of  hia  i 
PropertiuB  (iL  1.  61)  telatea  that  Androgena 
leatored  to  life  by  AeKul^ua.     He  waa  wonhip- 
ped  in  Attica  ai  a  hem,  an  aitai  wu  ended  ' 
hkn  in  the  port  of  Phalema  (Pane.  L  1.  §  4),  a. 
gamea,  ixtfiritiina,  wen  celebrated  in  hia  hoiieur 
every  year  in  the  Cerameicu),     [Did.  of  A«L  t. 
"  ■■      MuKO.)      He  waa  also  worahippod  — ' 

le  Eilpiry^i,  i  t.  he  who  plougha  0    . 

Ktenaive  Belda,  whence  it  haa  been  inferred 


fering  up  a  aao^ce  at  the  tea 
beloved  Hector.  (Virg.  Am.  iii.  29S, 
comp.  Pana,  L  1 1 .  f  1 ;  Find.  iVapi.  iv.  82,  viL 
After  the  death  of  Ne(^lemu^  or  landui 
Dthen,  after  hia  marriage  with  Hermione, 
daughter  of  Menelaua  and  Helen.  Andnxc 
became  the  wife  of  Helenui,  a  bnther  of  ha 
hnaband,  Hector,  who  ia  deaeribed  aa  a  kii 
Chaonia,  a  part  of  Epeima,  and  by  whom  ibi 
aune  the  mother  of  Ceitiinua.  (Virg.  1 1 ,-  i 
!.  t,  ii.  23.  g  6.)  After  the  death  of  Hel 
who  loft  hia  kingdom  to  Holeonu,  Andim 
Followed  her  aon  Pergamna  to  Aiia.  She  ■»■ 
poeed  to  have  died  at  Peigamut,  whm  in 
timea  a  heroum  waa  encted  to  hermemorj.  (1 
i.  11.  8  2;  comp.  Diclya  Cret,  vi7,&c;  E 
idnfroBoole.)  Andromache  and  her  lOO  S<a 
drina  w»e  painted  in  the  Leache  at  Detpi 
Polygnotna.     (Pane.  i.  25,  in  fin.)  [L,  i 

ANDRffMACHUS  CA»»pit-X«)-  I-  ' 
mander  of  the  Eleona  in  B.  c  364,  waa  defaal' 
the  Areadiaoa  and  killed  hinuelf  in  ccnaaiiii 
(Xen.  Hdl  TiL  4.  g  13.) 

a.  Ruler  of  Taoromenium  in  the  middle  o 
fourth  century  B.  c.  and  the  hther  of  tbe  hi* 
Timaeua,  ia  laid  to  have  been  by  fitr  the  bt 
the  mien  of  Sicily  at  that  time.  Ho  aai 
Timoleon  in  hii  expedition  againat  Dionysaa 
344.  (Diod.  ivi.7,  BHi  Pint.  n-otlO.) 
apectingthe  atatomentof  Diodoma  that  he  fbi 
Tanromeninm,  aee  Weaadiog,  ad  Died.  nv. ) 

3.  The  commandei  of  the  Cyprian  fleet  a 
B<^ofT™bjAleiander,B.t.332.  (Arrian,. 
ii.  2B.)  He  may  have  been  the  aame  Andian 
who  waa  ahottly  aflerwarda  appointed  gorni 
Coele-Syiia,  and  waa  burnt  to  death  by  tb 
marilana.     (Curt  iv.  6,  8.) 

4.  The  father  of  Aehaeua  [lee  p.  B,  a},  •• 
-  -  -  -  SelmcmCi 


H  of  Laodice,  who  married  S 


r  by  P 


5.  Of  Aapendtia,  one  of  Ptolemy  PhDop 
commandera  at  Ihe  battle  of  Raphia,  ia  ' 
Antiochua  the  Qreat  waa  defeated,  a.  c. 
After   the  battie  Ptolemy  left  AndmaBadi 

,a-  I  command  of  Coels-Sjria  and  Phoeucia.    (I 

ed  I  V.  64,  tt3,  85,  67.) 
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9.  Ao  ambaandor  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  sent 
to  Bone  &  c.  154.    (Polyb.  zxxiiL  5.) 

7.  A  Greek  grammanan,  quoted  in  the  Scholia 
opon  Homer  (IL  t.  130),  Dviunn  Coraini  {Fast,  AU, 
L  DtHL  tL  p.  386),  without  sufficient  reasons, 
sapposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  Etymologicnm 
KagDosL    (Fabric  BM.  Cfraec  tL  p.  601.) 

ft.  A  Greek  rhetorician,  who  taught  at  Nicome- 
4m  IB  the  reign  of  Domitian.  (Eudoc  p.  58 ; 
Said.  s.  V.  %pUos.) 

ANDRCTMACHUS  C^^pjf^xos).  1.  Com- 
Bonlj  called  **  the  Elder,^  to  distinguish  him  from 
kis  son  of  tbe  same  name,  was  bom  in  Crete,  and  was 
pbjadaa  to  Nero,  a.  d.  54 — 68.  He  is  principally 
cciefaated  for  having  been  the  first  person  on  whom 
tbe  title  of  **  Archiater*^  ia  known  to  hate  been 
coDfecied  (DicL  of  Ami.  s.  v.  Arekiater\  and  also 
in  harisg  been  the  inventor  of  a  rery  fiunoua 
eonipoaDd  medicine  and  antidote,  which  waa  called 
dtex  his  name  *^  Theriaca  Andromachi,*'  which 
letg  enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  and  which  retains 
fis  pbee  in  some  foreign  Pharmacopoeias  to  the 
paent  day.  (Diel.€fAiU.  ».v,  Theriaoa.)  An- 
4noachiis  has  left  us  the  directions  for  making 
^  strange  mixture  in  a  Greek  elegiac  poem,  con- 
1^1^  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  lines,  and 
dedicated  to  Nero.  Oalen  has  inserted  it  entire 
is  two  of  his  works  {DeAntid.  L  6,  and  ZM  Ther, 
mi  Fm,  c  6.  toL  xiv.  pp.  32—42),  and  says, 
tiiat  Andnmadiua  choae  this  form  for  hia  re- 
enpt  as  being  moie  easily  remembered  than 
BTMe,  and  less  Hkely  to  be  altered.  The  poem 
Ml  been  published  in  a  separate  form  by  Franc 
Tiiiaeas,  T%nii,  1607,  4to.,  with  two  Latin 
trmslntiflni.  oiw  in  prose  and  the  other  in  verse ; 
ad  sgain  by  J.  S.  Leinker,  Norimb.  1754,  fol. 
It  is  abo  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  Ideler^s 
Pi^tl  Media  Qraed  Mtnares^  BeroL  8vo.  1841. 
Tim  is  a  Gennan  translation  in  E.  W.  Weber^s 
BegmAe  DkMtr  der  Helleaeny  Frankfort,  1826, 
8«a.  SoBie  persoiw  suppose  him  to  be  the  author 
of  a  wofk  on  pharmacy,  but  this  is  generally  attri- 
bttsd  to  his  son,  Andromachus  the  Younger. 

1  TheToonger,  ao  called  to  distinguish  him  from 
^  biher  of  the  same  name,  was  the  son  of  the  pre- 
eeding,asd  ia  aoppoeed  to  have  been  also  physician 
ta  Nen,  jl  d.  54~-68.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
crefita  of  hk  life,  but  he  is  generally  supposed  to 
lave  been  the  author  of  a  woric  on  pharmacy  in 
tb«e  bodes  (Qalen,  De  Compot,  Medioam,  mc 
Ca.  iL  1.  voL  ziii.  p.  463),  which  is  quoted  very 
fi»<}iieBtly  and  with  approbation  by  Oalen,  but  cf 
•iscli  only  a  few  fragments  remain.  [ W.  A.  G.] 
ANDROlf  EDA  fAi^fM/A^li}),  a  daughter  of 
die  Aeihkfnra  ktng  Cepheus  and  CaasiopeuL  Her 
Bother  boasted  of  her  beauty,  and  aaid  that  she 
■i|awd  the  Nereids.  The  latter  prevailed  on 
l^oiddaD  to  visit  the  country  by  an  inundation, 
sad  a  sea-nonsEter  waa  sent  into  the  hmd.  The 
*csde  of  Ammoo  promised  that  the  people  dould 
^  ddtfoed  from  these  calamitiea,  if  Andromeda 
*»  given  «p  to  the  mcmater ;  and  Cepheus,  being 
^^Kd  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  his  people,  chain- 
ed AodraBcda  to  a  rock.  Here  she  was  found 
■sd  «fed  by  Perseoa,  who  slew  the  monster  and 
•ktaiaed  her  as  hia  wife.  (ApoUod.  ii.  4.  §  3  ; 
Hjgii.  Fa&.  64 ;  Or.  MeL  iv.  663,  &c)  Andro- 
■e^  bad  previonaly  been  promised  to  Phineus 
(HTgiaas  eaOs  him  Agenor),  and  this  gave  rise  to 
tW  hmon  fight  of  Phineus  and  Perseus  at  the 
vcddiagyiB  which  the  former  and  all  his  associates 
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were  slain.  (Ov.  MeL  v.  1,  &c)  [PmsKUS.] 
Andromeda  thus  became  the  wife  of  Perseus,  and 
bore  him  many  chUdren.  (ApoUod.  ii  4.  §  5.) 
Athena  placed  her  among  the  stars,  in  the  form  of 
a  maiden  with  her  arms  stretched  out  and  chained 
to  a  rock,  to  commemorate  her  delivery  by  Perseus. 
(Hygin.  PoeL  Astr,  iL  10,  &c.;  Eratosth.  CaiasL 
17;  Arat  Phaen,  198.)  Conon  (Narrat.  40) 
gives  a  wretehed  attempt  at  an  Mstorical  interpre- 
tation of  this  mythus.  The  scene  where  Andro- 
meda was  fastened  to  the  rock  is  placed  by  some 
of  the  ancients  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lope  in 
Phoenicia,  while  others  assign  to  it  a  pbce  of  the 
same  name  in  Aethiopia.  The  tragic  poets  often 
made  the  story  of  Andromeda  the  subject  of  dramas, 
which  are  now  lost.  The  moment  in  which  she 
is  relieved  from  the  rock  by  Perseus  is  re{ffesented 
in  an  ana^yph  still  extant.  {Les  plus  beaiue 
Monumens  de  Rome^  No.  63.)  [L.  S.] 

ANDRON  ("AvSfNtfy).  1.  Of  Alexandria, 
whose  work  entitled  Xpovutd  is  referred  to  by 
Athenaeus.  (iv.  p.  184,  b.) 

2.  Of  Ephesus,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the 
Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  which  seems  to  have  been 
entitled  Tptrovs,  (Diog.  Ijiert.  i.  30, 1 1 9 ;  SchoL 
adPmd.  I$th,u,\7i  Clan.  Alex.  Strom.  I  p.  332, 
b.;  Suid.  and  Phot.  s.  v.  2<v>W  6  8^/iof  ;  Euseb. 
Praep,  Ev.  x.  3.) 

3.  Of  Halicamaasus,  a  Greek  historian,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Plutarch  (The$.c  25)  in  conjunction 
with  Hellazucus.  (Comp.  Txetzes,  ad  Lyoophr. 
894,  1283  ;  Schol.  ad  Ae$ek.  Pen.  183.) 

4.  Of  Teos,  the  author  of  a  IIcpiirAovf  (Schol. 
ad  ApolL  Rhod.  ii  354),  who  is  probably  the  same 
person  as  the  one  referred  to  by  Strabo  (ix.  pp. 
392,  456,  475),  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  and 
others.  He  may  also  have  been  the  same  as  the 
author  of  the  Iltpi  lATfyw^mv,  (Harpocrat  $.  v. 
*op6aanMv  ;  Schoi  ad  ApoU.  Kkod.  ii  946.) 
Comp.  Vossius,  De  Hutor.  Graec  p.  285,  ed. 
Westermann. 

ANDRON  f  AK8fM»y),  a  sculptor,  whose  age 
and  country  are  unknown,  made  a  statue  of  Hai^ 
monia,  the  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus.  (Tatian, 
OraL  m  Graec  55,  p.  119,  Worth.)         [P.  8.] 

ANDRON  rMfmv)y  a  Greek  physician,  who 
is  supposed  by  Tiniquellus  (De  NobUiUUt,  c  31), 
and  f^r  him  by  Fabridus  {BiU.  Cfr,  vol  xiii. 
p.  58,  ed.  vet),  to  be  the  same  person  as  Andreas 
of  Caiystus  [Andreas]  ;  this,  however,  is  a  mis- 
take which  has  arisen  fimn  their  reeding  Andron 
in  Pliny  (H.  N.  xx.  76)  instead  of  Andreas.  He 
is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  680,  e.),  and 
several  of  his  medical  prescriptions  are  preserved 
by  Celsus,  Galen,  CaeUus  Aurelianus,  Oribasius, 
Aetius,  Paulus  Aegineta,  and  other  ancient  writers. 
None  of  his  works  are  in  existence,  nor  is  any- 
thing known  of  the  evento  of  his  Uife ;  and  with 
respect  to  his  date,  it  can  only  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty that,  as  Celsus  is  the  earliest  author  who 
mentions  him  (iJe  Med,  v.  20,  vi.  14,  18,  pp.  92, 
132,  133,  134),  he  must  have  lived  some  time  be- 
fore the  banning  of  the  Christian  era.  (Le  Clerc, 
Hist,  de  la  Mid. ;  C.  G.  Ktthn,  Index  Medicorum 
Oeulariorum  inter  Graecos  JRomanosme,  Fascic  i 
p.  4,  Lips.,  4to.,  1829.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANDRONICIA'NUS  (Ai«poriici*i^f),  wrote 
two  books  against  the  Eunomiani  (Phot  Cod.  45.) 

ANDRONPCUS  f  AySptfi^ucos),  ambassador  of 
Attalus,  sent  to  Rome  in  B.  c.  156,  to  inform  the 
senate  that  Prusias  had  attacked  the  territories  of 
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Attain*.    (Poljk  niii.  26.)      Audnnini 
■gain  HDt  to  Ramc  in  B.C.  149,  wid  ndalsd  Nk»- 
iHdH  ia  coiupiring  igunit   hit  ElUhei   Fmu* 
(Appkn,  Milkr.  4.  &c) 

ANDRONl'CUa  CliMifiiruas),  an  ArroLUi 
the  Kin  o(  Androninii.  wu  pat  lo  death  bj  tt 
Romcni,  ID  B.  c  167,  bctsoH  he  had  borne  an 
with  hii  fiohec  agiinat  the  ftomuu.  (Idv.  ilr.  31.) 

ANDRONI'CUS  L  COMNE'NUS  C"  ' 
rinoi  Ko^u-iiirfi),   HnpePOT  of  CowBTiSTii 
■on  of  Imac,  giandaon  of  Alfliia  \. 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnani 
ibfl  beginning  of  the  tirelftlt  cmtafy  after  ChiiaL 
The   life   of   thii   bigfalj  gifted  man,    who   d«- 
aerrei  the  name  of  the  BTnntine  Aldbiades,  pie- 
■eoti  a  leriei  of  adrenturei  of  K  eitnwrdinarf 
deacriptian,  ai  la  appear  more  like  a  romance  thai 
a  hUtoTT-     Naturt  had  laviihed  upon  him  ha 
dwiatt  gifli.    Hii  muU;  baaut;  vu  unpanlleled, 
md  the  Tigoor  of  hii  bodf  ma  animated  bf  an 
g  mind  ud  an  undmnted  ipirit.     En- 
'A  with  gnat  tapacitiea,  he  Rceired  a  canful 
iBtigii,  and  the  pennariw  power  of  hk  eloqnei 
I  an  nest,  thai  ha  waa  aqvillj  dangaroui 
paodqaeeni:  thne  rayal  piincanM  wen  I 
mbinsa.    For  loTe  aod  war  wan  hia  pndmi 


In  lUl  he'ttaa  mada  priaonei  by  tile  Tntka. 
Seljuki,  and  lamaioad  during  s  jeai  in  theii 
tiTitj.  After  being  releaKd,  hs  neaiied  the 
Band  in  Cilida,  and  he  went  there  ana — 
bj  Eudoiia  Coinceiui,  tha  niece  of  the 
Hannsl,  who  lired  on  a  aimilar  footing  with  bar 
^•ter  Theodom.  At  the  clow  of  thit  war  ha  re- 
BeiTcd  tha  gorenunant  of  Naiama,  Braniaeba,  and 
Caatoria ;  tnC  (ha  emperor  non  aftarwardt  oiderad 
him  to  be  inipriaoned  in  Conitantinopla. 
eicaped  bom  capdntj  after  having  bean  CDi 
tweln  yean,  and  fled  lo  JaiDalai,  grand  doke  of 
Rmaia.  and  aX  Kier  obtained  the  pardon  of  hia 
oSended  Ktrenign.  He  contriTOd  an  alliance  be- 
tween Manuel  and  Jaioilar  againat  Hunniy,  and 
at  the  head  of  a  Ruuian  armj  diatingniahad  him- 
aalf  in  the  n^e  of  Semlin.  Still  anipected  by 
Mannel,  ha  wai  again  aerit  to  Cilicia.  He  itaid 
aoma  time  at  AatiDch,  and  llien  Hdnced  Philippa, 
the  daughter  of  Raymond  of  Poitoo,  piinn  of 
Antioch,  and  the  liatar-in.law  of  the  empanr 
Manuel,  who  bad  married  her  liiter  Mana.  To 
(•cape  the  reKnauent  of  the  emperor,  he  fled  to 
Jenualem,  and  ihence  eloped  with  Theodora,  the 
widow  of  Baldwin  III.  king  of  Jenualem,  a  Com- 
nenian  princeu  who  wai  reoowned  for  her  beauty. 
They  Gnt  took  nfoge  at  the  court  of  Nur-ed-din, 
ankan  of  Damaacrii ;  theme  they  went  to  Baghdid 
and  Penia,  and  at  length  lettled  anung  the  To^a. 
He  then  proceeded  to  tuake  war  upon  the  emperor 
of  Conitantiai^le,  and  inraded  the  proTince  of 
Tre!>iEond,but  the  goTemor  of  thia  town  aacaeded 
in  taking  qneen  Theodora  and  tha  two  children 
■he  bad  \iarae  to  Andmnicui,  and  aent  them  to 
Conitantinople.  To  regain  them  Andrauinu  ixt- 
pliHed  the  marcy  of  hii  aoTereign,  and  after  proa- 
tiating  himaeK  laden  with  chaini  to  the  foot  of  the 
ampenr'a  throne,  ha  latiied  to  Oenoe,  no*  Uniab, 
a  town  on  tha  Wa^  Sea  in  the  pruent  eyaleC  of 
Tnbiiond.  There  he  lired  qoielly  till  the  death 
of  the  amparar  Mamwl  in  1180. 


ANDRONICUB. 
Uannal  waa  meeeeded  by  Aleiit  n„  a 

Andronicot  put  lo  death  in  the  monlh  of  Od 
1163,  and  thereupon  he  aaceoded  the  Ih 
[Ai.(iia  II.]  Agnca  or  Anna,  the  wido 
Aleiia,  and  danghter  of  Lonia  VII.  kingof  Fi 
a  child  of  eleven  yean,  wai  compelled  tn  D 
Andronicni,  who  waa  dien  adiancod  b  i 
Hii  reign  waa  abort  He  wu  bated  by  the  u 
numben  of  whom  he  pnt  to  death,  but  wat  be 
by  the  people.  Hia  adminiatratioD  waa  wiie 
he  remedied  asTBial  aboiee  in  ciTil  and  eol 
tical  mattara.  William  II.,  the  Good,  kii 
Sicily,  whom  tha  fugitive  Qre^  noUea  had 
loaded  to  invade  Oraaca,  wai  oaapcDed 
Andronicui  to  deiiit  from  bii  attack  on  Cad* 
nople  and  to  withdraw  to  lui  country,  after  hi 
deitroyed  ThMialaniea.  Tbm  Andronicni  ibi 
a  quite  nre  on  the  thisna,  whaa  thi 


Hagiadirirtaphoritca,  an 
labiulioii.  Thii  officer  IB 


took  aima  for  the  raacoe  of  tb*  Tictim,  and  la* 

piwlaimed  empnoi.  Andmnkni  waa  adaed, 
liaac  abandoned  him  to  tha  tavvnga  of  hit  aw 
(daoble  enemiea.  After  having  been  mriedth 
tha  ItreeU  of  tha  dty,  he  wai  hu^  by  the  fa 
tween  the  itatuea  of  a  bow  and  a  wolf,  and  ir 
poijlian  waa  put  to  death  by  the  moh.  (1! 
September,  11S5.)  (NicetM,  Mammit  Chm. 
L  I,  iiL  iv.  I— G;  Abra  Mammiit  OrmM.  f 
2,  9,  &c  ;  Amdmaaa  Cbmimm;  QuiliekiiB 
nnM,iii.l3.)  [W.l 

ANDRONI'CUS  IL  PALAECLOOUf 
Eldr  (Af^porliut  IlaXflbJXir^vi),  emperor  at 
BraNTiNorLi,  the  aldait  ion  cf  the  em 
Michael  Palaealogni,  wai  bora  a.  d.  1260. 
the  age  of  fifteen  ha  waa  aiaociated  witl 
bther  in  the  gorarnment,  and  he  aacakdec 
throne  in  12SS.  Michad  had  coDKnted 
anion  between  the  Otttk  and  I^tin  chuicbi 
the  Mcond  general  council  at  Lyon,  bat  Andre 
wai  oppoaed  to  thia  meaiuie,  and  wai  at  li 
axcammuiucated  by  pope  Ctement  V.  in  I 
During  thii  the  Oreak  armiaa  were  beMen  b; 
man,  the  founder  of  the  TnrUih  ampiK, 
gmdnally  couqucred  all  the  Byaantine  poaaoa 
in  Aaia.  In  thii  extremity  Andronicoa  eo{ 
the  army  and  the  fleet  of  the  Catalani,  a  Dura 
band  of  warlike  adventurera,  to  awit  him  a|^ 
the  Torki.  Roger  de  Ftor,  or  de  Flotia,  tbi 
of  a.  Oermao  noble  at  the  court  of  tbe  em 
Frederic  11.,  the  commander  of  tbeae  adnnn 
acc«din^y  went  to  Conitantinople  with  a 
merooa  fleet  and  an  army  of  SOOO  nun. 
emperor  appointed  him  admiral  of  the  enqioe, 
conferred  upon  him  tha  title  of  Caeiar, 
bmoot  captain  deftated  the  Torka  in  leveni 
gagementi,  but  hia  troopi  ravaged  the  coimt 
thai  alliai  with  ai  moch  rapadly  ai  that  <d 
common  aoemiea,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  i 
the  emperor  laaied  Regar  to  be  iiaaninifi 
Adiianople.  But  the  Omlaai  now  turned 
anal  againat  the  Oceeki,  and  after  having  i 
taled  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  they  ralirad  U 
PelopoDTUua,  where  they  ccnqnefed  actwal 
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wcom  withoat  knowing  that  they  were 
rivab,  and  by  an  unhappy  mittake  Manuel  was 
linn  by  the  hand  of  his  brotiier.  Their  fiuher, 
Mkbsel,  died  of  grieC^  and  the  anperor,  exaqwrat- 
ed  sfunst  his  gxicdson,  showed  some  intention  to 
ezdade  him  from  the  throne.  Thus  a  dreadful 
ofH  war,  or  rather  three  wars,  arose  between  the 
enperor  and  his  giandson,  which  lasted  from  1321 
till  1328,  when  at  last  the  emperer  was  obliged  to 
sbdicate  in  &Tour  of  the  latter.  Andronicus  the 
elder  ledied  to  a  oonTent  at  Drama  in  Thessaly, 
whsK  he  fived  as  monk  under  the  name  o£  Anto- 
nms.  He  died  in  1332,  and  his  body  was  buried 
in  Constantinople.  (Pachymeres,  Andronieus  Pa- 
lamlegn;  Nioephoms  Gr^goias,  lib.Ti — z.;  Canta- 
CWBBS,  L  1,  Ac)  [W.  P.] 

ANDRONl'CUS  IlL  PALAECyLOGUS,  Oe 
Fniiiejgr  (*Ai<Bpoy6cot  UaXadKaryos),  emperor  of 
CoMBTAirnNOPLS,  was  bom  in  1296,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  gcand&tlier  in  1328,  as  has  been  re- 
lated in  the  preceding  aitide.  He  was  unsuo* 
cetiAd  in  his  wars  with  the  Turiu ;  he  lost  the 
batde  of  Philocrene  against  saltan  Urkhan  and 
his  hfDther  AUh-ed-din,  who  had  just  organised 
the  body  of  the  Jannisaries,  by  wh(Nn  Thiace  was 
Bmged  as  fitf  as  the  Haemns.  Equally  unsuooess- 
fid  against  the  Catalans  in  Greece,  he  was  more 
teonte  against  the  Bulgarians,  the  Tartars  of 
KiptsfHak,  and  the  Serrian^ 

He  was  twice  marriedi  first  to  Agnes  or  Irene, 
the  daogkter  of  Henry,  duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
a&er  ha  death  to  Anna,  countess  of  Savoy,  by 
vhoa  he  had  two  sons,  JFohn  and  ^nanuel.  At 
his  death,  in  1341,  he  left  them  under  the 
gaaidiaaship  of  John  Cantacuzenus,  who  soon  be- 
fa  to  re^  in  his  own  name.  (Nioephoms 
Gngocaa,  fib.  ix. — xL;  Cantacuaenus,  L  a  58, 
4c  ii  e.  l*-40 ;  Phranzes,  l  c.  10 — 13 ;  comp. 
Pachymerea,  Andnmiau  Palasologim.)      [W.  P.] 

ANDRONrCUS  CYRRHESTES  (so  called 
froa  his  native  pkoe,  Cynha),  waa  the  builder 
•f  the  octagonal  tower  at  Athens,  vulgarly  called 
"  the  tow&  of  the  winds.**  Vitmyius  yl  6.  §  4), 
ito  stating,  that  some  make  the  number  of 
the  wmda  to  be  ibor,  but  that  those  who  have 
^rmriaed  the  subject  more  carefully  distinguished 
orkt,  adds,  **  EepeaaHj  Andronicus  Cyirhestes, 
*ao  alao  aet  up  at  Athens,  as  a  representation 
thereof  (rjffwp/mw),  an  octagonal  tower  of  marble, 
ttd  oa  the  several  ndes  of  the  octagon  he  made 
•udpiond  images  of  the  several  winds,  each  image 
heioag  towsrda  the  wind  it  represented,**  (that 
i>t  the  %are  of  Uie  north  wind  was  sculptured  on 
(be  aetth  aide  of  the  bnildinff,  and  so  with  the 
Rrt),  "^and  above  this  tower  he  set  up  a  marble 
pfflv  (fluten).  and  on  the  top  he  plac^  a  Triton 

■  bnaie,  hoJdii^  out  a  urand  in  his  right  hand : 
ad  this  figure  was  so  contrived  as  to  be  driven 
nod  hj  the  wind,  and  alwajrs  to  stand  oppo- 
^  the  bfewing  wind,  and  to  hold  the  wand 
*  SB  index  above  the  image  of  that  wind.** 
Vano  cafls  the  bmlding  **  hotologium.**  (A  R, 
■'  &  I  17,  Schn.)     It  finmed  a  measure  of  time 

■  two  waysb  On  the  outer  walls  were  lines  which 
*vh  gnoBMos  above  them,  fiumed  a  series  of 
*»■  ink,  and  in  the  building  was  a  clepsydra, 
"^'I'fad  friMD  the  qning  caUed  Clepsydra,  on 
tht  Gsrth-west  of  the  Aovpolis.  The  building, 
viith  stiQ  stands,  baa  been  described  by  Stuart 
ad  oihecB.  The  i^dn  walls  are  surmounted  by 
K  entafaktare,  oo  the  frieie  of  which  are  the 
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figures  of  the  winds  in  bas-relief.  The  entrances, 
of  which  there  are  two,  on  the  north-east  and  the 
north-west,  have  distyle  porticoes  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  Within,  the  remains  of  the  clepsydra  are 
still  visible,  as  are  the  dial  lines  on  the  outer 
walls. 

The  date  of  the  building  is  uncertain,  but  the 
style  of  the  sculpture  and  architecture  is  thought 
to  belong  to  the  period  after  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  clepsydra  also  waa  probably  of  that  improved 
kind  whidi  was  invented  by  Ctesibius,  about  135 
B.  G.  (Did,  of  Ant,  $,v,  Horoloaium,)  M'uller 
[daces  Andronicus  at  100  b.  c.  (auUco,  in  Ersch 
and  Grober*s  Eneydop,  vi.  p.  233.) 

From  the  words  of  Vitmvius  it  seems  probable 
that  Andronicus  was  im  astronomer.  The  mecha- 
nical arrangements  of  his  **horologium**  were  of 
oourae  his  work,  but  whether  he  was  properly  the 
arehitect  of  the  building  we  have  nothing  to  deter- 
mine, except  the  absence  of  any  statement  to  the 
contrary.  [P.  S.] 

ANDRONl'CUS,  LP  VIUS,  the  earliest  Roman 
poet,  as  £sr  as  poetical  literature  is  concerned ;  for 
whatever  popular  poetry  there  may  have  existed 
at  Rome,  its  poetical  Hteratnre  b^g;ins  with  this 
writer.    (QuintiL  x;  2.  §  7.)     He  was  a  Greek 
and  probably  a  native  of  Tarentum,  and  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  Romans  during  their  wars  in 
southem  Italy.    He  then  became  the  slave  of  M. 
Livius  Salinator,  periiaps  the  tame  who  was  consul 
in  B.  c.  219,  and  again  in  b.  c.  207.    Andronicus 
instructed  the  children  of  his  master,  but  was  after- 
wards restored  to  freedom,  and  received  from  his 
patron  the  Roman  name  Livius.  (Hieron.  ui  EuaA, 
Ckrom,  ad  01  148.)     During  his  stay  at  Rome, 
Andronicus  made  himself  a  perfect  master  (^  the 
Latin  language,  and  appean  to  have  exerted  him- 
self chiefly  in  creating  a  taste  for  regular  dramatic 
representations.    His  first  drama  was  acted  in  ac. 
240,  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Claudius  and  M.  Tudi- 
tanus  (Cic  BrvL»  18,  comp.  Tu»c  QuaetL  I  I,  de 
SeneeL  14;   Liv.  viL  2;  Oelliua,  xvii.  21)  ;    but 
whether  it  was  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy  is  uncertain. 
That  he  wrote  comedies  as  well  as  tragedies,  is 
attested  beyond  all  doubt   (Diomedes,  iiL  p.  486 ; 
Flavins  Vopisc.  Nwnerum,  13 ;  the  author  of  the 
work  de  Comoed,  et  Tra{f,)     The  number  of  his 
dramas  was  considerable,  and  we  still  possess  the 
titles  and  fragments  of  at  least  fourteen.    The  sub- 
jects of  them  were  all  Greek,  and  they  were  fittle 
more  than  translations  or  imitations  of  Greek  dnir 
mas.  (Suet  de  lUuttr.  GrammaL  1 ;  Diomed.  L  c) 
Andronicus  is  said  to  have  died  in  b  c.  221,  and 
cannot  have  lived  beyond  b.  c.  214.  (Osann,  ^no^ 
Grit,  p.  28.)    As  to  the  poetical  merit  of  these 
compositions  we  are  unable  to  form  an  accurate 
idea,  since  the  extant  fragments  are  few  and  short 
The  language  in  them  appears  yet  in  a  rude  and 
undeveloped  form,  but  it  has  nevertheless  a  solid 
basis  for  fiirther  development    Cicero  {BruL  18) 
lajTS,  that  in  his  time  Uiey  were  no  longer  worth 
reading,  and  that  the  600  mules  in  the  Clytem- 
n^tra  and  the  3000  craten  in  the  Equus  Trojanus 
could  not  a£ford  any  pleasure  upon  the  stage,   (ad 
Famil.  vii.  1.)    In  the  time  of  Horace,  the  poems 
of  Andronicus  were  read  and  explained  in  schools ; 
and   Horace,  although   not  an   admirer  of  early 
Roman  poetiy,  says,  that  he  should  not  like  to  see 
the  works  of  Andronicus  destroyed.  (Horat  £^n»L 
ii.  1.  69.) 
Besides  his  dramas,  Livius  Andronicus  wrote : 
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1.  A  latin  OijtKJ  in  Ibe  Saluraian  ti 


meric  poem.    2.  Hjnmi  (Lii 

Seribai),  of  •rhich  no  fragmi 

•laleiDenl  of  ttmt  wriun,  that  he  wraw  venified 

AiuuJt,  i>  founded  upon  a  confaaion  of  Liniu  An- 

dronicai  and  Ennint  (Vouiu^  rfeWitf.  tot  p.  8-27.) 

The  frngmentA  of  IjTiu  Androniciu  ore  con- 
tained in  the  collection*  of  the  fragincnU  of  the 
Honum  dranutiiu  mentioned  nndet  AcciUK.  The 
frngmenU  of  tlie  OdjUH  Latins  ore  collected  in 
H.  DQnIier  et  L.  Lench,  di  Vem  quern  Kxn^ 
Saiurmna,  {^  40-48',  all  the  fragments  an  nn- 
tained  in  Duatiei**  UvU  Andrtmici  Fr^gntnta 
Bolitda  et  iSiutTala,  ^c  Bet^  1635,  Svo.;  comp. 
Ounn,  Anabda  CriKea,  c  1.  [L.  S.J 

ANDRONl'CCS{'A*M'«<'>},aMAouoNL.N, 
ii  fint  mentioned  in  the  wni  ogiinBt  Anliochui, 
8.C.  190,  u  the  goTeinor  of  Ephesni.  (LiT.  luciL 
IS.)  He  ii  tpoken  of  in  B.  c  169  a>  one  of  the 
geneisli  of  Penena,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  wai 
■est  by  him  la  bom  the  dock-jrarde  at  Theaaalomcai 
irhich  he  delayed  doing,  wiihing  to  giatify  th< 
Romana,  according  tn  Diodonia,  or  thinking  thai 
the  king  would  repent  of  bii  poipoie,  u  Livv 
atstea.  He  va>  thortly  afterwudi  pnt  Co  death 
by  Pencua.  (Ut.  iliT,  10 ;  Diod.  Exc.  p.  679, 
Weu.;  Appian,  de  Rtb.  Mac.  14.) 

ANDRONI'CUS  ('Arfpi™"').  of  Oltnthus, 
who  ii  pivbahly  the  Dme  ai  the  tan  of  Agerrhui 
mentioned  by  Airiui  {Aaab.  iii.  S3),  wai  one  of 
the  four  general!  appointed  by  Antigonna  lo  form 
the  military  council  of  the  young  Demetrioa,  in 
B.  c  3U.  He  eommanded  the  light  wing  of  Dc- 
metrioi*  aimy  at  the  battle  of  Oau  in  312,  and 
after  the  lou  of  the  battle,  and  the  aubaequent  re- 
tnat  of  Demetriu*,  wat  left  in  command  of  Tyie. 
He  Tcfdied  to  lurrendei  the  city  to  Ptolemy,  who, 
however,  obtained  poaieaaion  of  it,  but  ipand  the 
life  of  Andnnicni,  who  feU  into  hii  haod*.  (Diod. 
xix.  69.  8e.) 

ANDRONI'CUS  {'A>>tf>JnjMt},R  Greek  rnvBi- 
CtAN,  mentioned  by  Oalen  {Dt  Compat.  Mtdieant, 
KB.  Loan,  nL  6,  Tol.  liii.  p.  114)  and  Theodomt 
PriKiannt  {Her.  Medic  L  13,  ii  1,  6,  pp.  IB,  37, 
ed.  Argent),  who  muat  therefore  hare  liied  ume 
time  befure  the  aecond  cenlnry  after  Chiiit.  No 
other  particulara  an  known  respecting  bim  ;  but  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  Andmnicne  quoted 
KTenl  timet  by  Oalen  with  the  epithet  Peripa- 
litiaa  or  Biodina,  ii  probably  quite  another  perton. 
He  ia  called  by  Tiraquellut  {Dt  NMOaie,  c  31), 
and  after  him  by  Fabridna  {Biil.  Gr,  tdL  TiiL  p. 
62,  ed.  TeL),  "Andtonicni  Tidanna,"  but  thia  its 
miitake,  ai  Andronicna  and  Titianoii  appear  lo 
haie  been  two  dltfrrent  peraoni.        [W.  A.  G.] 

ANDRCNICUS  r/uApifuan),  a  Greek  rorr 
and  conleDiporsry  of  the  emperor  Conatanuoi, 
iboal  ^  D.  360.  Liboniua  (J^wf.  7fi  ;  comp. 
Z)eF'aaS^p.GS)Byh  thai  theiweetnenofhia 

Etry  gained  him  the  &Tour  of  all  the  towns 
ibably  of  Egypt)  aa  hr  ai  the  Elhiopiani,  but 
t  the  fiill  development  of  hia  talenta  waa 
checked  by  the  death  of  hia  mother  and  the  mia- 
fbrtnneof hiinatiTeto«n(Hermopoli«?).  Ifhcia 
Ihe  aane  as  the  Andronicna  mentioned  by  Pbotiua 
[Od.  279,  p.  536,  a.  Bekk.)  aa  the 


rof),  of  Rkop 
reckoned  a 


(Of  Her. 


ANDROSTHENES. 
of  a  young  poet  in  Egypt  aa  Ihe  aotbor 
tragedy,  epic  poems,  and  dithyrambs,  ap 
tikewiK  to  allude  to  Andronicna.  In  x.  n. 
AndronicuB,  with  aereial  other  penona  in  IIh 
and  in  Egypt,  incurred  the  suspicion  of  iikdu 
in  pagan  practices.  Ffe  waa  tfied  by  Pi 
whom  the  emperor  had  daspstcbed  for  the  pm 
but  be  wat  found  innocent  and  acquitted.  I 
mian.  Maroellin.  xix.  12.)  No  fragments  c 
worki  are  eMant.  with  the  exception  of  an  epi 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (viL  181.)         [L.  I 

ANDRONI'CUS  I'Atipim  "  '  - 
PerifAtetic  philosopher,  who 
tenth  of  Arialstle'a  ancceston, 
the  Peripatetic  school  at  Rome, 
waa  the  teacher  of  Boethua  of  Sidan,  wjtli  i 
Sliabii  studied.  (Strab.  liv.  pp.  655, 757 :  Ak 
n  Ariilal.  ChUg.  p.  6,  L,  ed.  Aid.)  We  I 
littie  more  of  the  life  of  Aadronicoa,  but  he 
■pedal  interest  in  the  history  of  philosophy, 
the  statement  of  Plutarch  {S*ll.  c  26),  Ilu 
pobliahed  *  new  edition  of  the  work*  of  Aii 
and  Thecphrnatua,  which  formerly  bfllongod  1 
library  of  Apellicon,  and  were  brought  to  Ron 
Sulla  with  the  ml  of  Apellican'a  library  in  B. 
Tyrannio  commenced  tbia  task,  but  apparent] 
not  do  much  lowarde  it.  (Comp,  Porpbyr.  nt 
lm.c24i  Baethiua,ail.:4riitoLijb/iUrrT>re<.p 
ed.  BasiL  1570,}  The  amngement  which  A 
nicna  made  of  Arittotle's  writings  seenia  to  b 
one  which  forma  the  basis  of  our  pmcnt  edit 
and  we  are  probably  indebted  to  him  lor  thi 
serrslion  of  a  large  number  of  Aristotle's  wor 

Andronicua  wrote  a  work  upon  Aristotle 
fifth  book  of  which  contained  a  cfmplele  list  i 
pbiloaopher'a  writing!,  and  he  also  wrote  con 
tariea  upon  the  Pbjnca,  Ethics,  and  Caieg 
None  of  theie  worki  ia  eitant,  for  the  paiap 
of  tiie  Nicomachcsn  Ethia,  whicb  ia  aaoib 
Andronicua  of  Rhodes,  waa  written  by  scon 
elae,  and  may  have  been  the  work  of  Andni 
Calliatna  of  Thesaalonica,  who  waa  fnfem 
Rome,  Bologna,  Florence,  and  Paris,  in  the 
half  of  the  fifteenth  centory.  Andronicw  Cal 
was  the  author  of  the  worit  Iltpl  HoM*,  wb 
also  aicribed  to  Andtoaicut  of  Rhodes.  The 
naSir  was  G»t  pobliahed  by  Htitdiel,  Ang. 
del  1594,  and  the  Paraphnue  by  HeiuBua, 
anouvmous  work,  Lugd.  BaL  1607,  and  aftsi 
by  Heiniiut  >*  the  work  of  Andraniciu  nt  Rb 
Lugd.  Bat.  1617,  with  the  nt»>)  UaMr  attach 
it.  The  two  wo^t  were  printed  at  Cantab,  i 
and  Oion.  1B09.    (Slahr,  AriUatelia.  ii  p.  r:j 

ANDRCNIDAS  {■ArSpmrOasX  was  with 
licntea  the  leader  of  the  Roman  party  ainoii 
Achaeona.  In  B.  c  146,  he  wat  sent  by  Me^ 
to  Diaeua,  the  commander  of  the  Achaean 
offer  peace  ;  but  the  pace  waa  Rjected,  and 
dronidaa  aeiied  by  Dtaeoi,  who  howeret  rel 
him  upon  the  payment  of  a  talents  (PolybLzxi 
ixjc  20,  iL  4,  S.) 

ANDRO'STHENES  QArlpiirSwrv). 
Thasua,  one  of  Alexander's  admirala,  aailad 
Nearchua,  and  waa  also  sent  by  Alexandec  t 
ptore  the  coast  of  the  Persian  gulf.  (Stiab 
p.  766;  Arrian,  Anak  ni  20.)  He  w» 
account  of  ^ii  royage,  and  alto  a  TSii  1v 
npitKous.  (Atben.  iiu  p.  93,  b.)  CeiDpan 
dan.  HeracL  p.  63,  Huda.;  Theopbr.  de  Oik  1 
ii  5;  ytaaiOtJtHiilor.QTate.  p.  9&,  ed.  W. 


ANBMOTia 

1  Of  Cjzkai,  l«ft  by  Antiochiu  the  Great  in 

Indu,  to  oanTcj  the  treftsum  promised  him  by 

tile  Indian  king  Sophagmsenas.  (Polybu  xL  34.) 

1  Of  Cannth«  who  defended  Corinth  asainst 
the  Roouni  in  B.  c.  198,  and  was  defeated  in  the 
foOoviog  jear  bj  the  Achaeans.  (Liv.  xxxiL  23 ; 
xxxiS.  14, 15.) 

4.  Of  Thessalj,  called  by  Caeear  the  praetor  of 
At  ooantzy  (by  which  he  means  merely  the  mili- 
tvjanantnder),  shut  the  gates  of  Gomphi  against 
Csosr  in  B.  c.  48,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  at 
Maduam.  (Caes.  AC'vL  80.) 

AXDRCySTHENES  CAyd^NNF^^mr),  an  Atbc^ 
laa  seoiptor,  the  disciple  of  Eucadmus,  completed 
hte  figures  sopporting  the  roof  of  the  tonple  of 
ipoOo  at  Delphi,  which  had  been  left  unfinished 
7  Paxias.  (Pkos.  x.  19.  §  3.)  The  time  when 
te  Bred  u  not  exactly  known ;  it  was  probably 
Jtott  440.  B.  c.  [P.  S.] 

AXDROTION  f  A»BpaTtc#r),an  Athenian  ora- 
K,  v»  a  son  of  Andron,  a  pupH  of  Isocrates,  and 

emtcmporaiy  of  Demosthenes.  (Suid.  $,  v,)  To 
rUdi  sf  the  political  parties  of  the  time  he  be- 
■^  is  ODcertain ;  but  Ulpian  {ad  Demottk.  e, 
l«^ie.p.594)  states,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
■din^  demagogncs  of  his  time.  He  seems  to 
txt  been  a  partscnlarly  skilful  and  el^ant  speaker. 
SdwL  ad  Hermoaau  pL  40 1 .)  Among  the  orations 
FDeiHstlttnea  there  is  one  against  our  Androtion, 
^  Desnethenea  delirered  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
^«a  (OdUss,  XT.  28 ;  Phit.  Dem,  15),  and  in 
^  W  imitated  the  elegant  style  of  Isocrates 
1^  AadntMHi.  The  subject  of  the  speech  is  this: 
'Aeration  had  induced  the  people  to  make  a  pse* 
ittna  in  a  manna"  contrary  to  law  or  custom. 
tt^esMm  and  Diodoma  came  forward  to  accuse 
<■*  and  proposed  that  he  should  be  disfranchised, 
vthr  ior  having  proposed  the  illegal  psephisma, 
■4  partly  for  &  bold  conduct  in  other  respects. 
^UMtkcnes  wrote  the  oration  against  Androtion 
r  Diadsns,  ooe  of  the  accusers,  who  delivered  it 
^JtmLAr^mm^odDefnotOLAndrfiL)  The  issue  of 
K  eoQteit  is  not  known.  The  orations  of  Andro- 
■0  bare  perished,  with  the  exception  of  a  6ag- 
nt  wkich  is  presenred  and  praised  by  Aristotle. 
B^  iii  4.)  Some  modem  critics,  such  as  Wes- 
%  M  DM.  L  29),  Comes  {ad  laocrat.  ii.  p. 
»).  lod  Ordfi  {ad  IwoeroL  de  Antid.  p.  248),  as^ 
^  W  Androtion  the  Eroticus  which  is  usoally 
K>ted  aaoBg  the  ontiona  of  Demosthenes ;  but 
tt  ugiuaeuls  are  xtot  aatisfiutory.  ( Westemiann, 
NaCABBioiC4.iLpb81.)  There  is  an  Androtion, 
k  utkor  of  an  Atthia,  whom  some  regard  as  the 
■•  pmon  as  the  orator.  (Zosim.  ViL  laocr,  p. 
LtiDbd.)  [L.a] 

ANDROTION  (^Ap^ptnlmw),  the  author  of  an 
^>t^  or  a  work  on  the  history  of  Attica,  which 

^c^iimtly  referred  to  by  ancient  writers.  (Paus. 
^7.|2,  X.8.  S  1;  MarceUin.  Kit.  T^lac  §  28 ; 
Wl  Saba,  c  15,  &C.)  The  fiagmenU  of  this 
«k  kre  been  pahliahed  with  those  of  Philo- 
^  bj  Siebelia,  lipa.  1811.  (Voosiua,  (is  ^ut 
^«c  386,  ed.  Weatermaim.) 

ANDROTION  Ch99parrUiif\  a  Oreek  writer 
N  sgncakore,  wiio  lived  before  the  time  of 
«<piMas.  (Tbeophr.i/ttlP2aa<.iL8,deCb«f. 
?^nL15;  Athen.  iii.  pp.  75,  d.,  82,  c.;  Varr. 
LiLLl;Cofaai.Ll;  PUn.  .GSbMobu,Hb.riii.,&c.) 

ANDRUS.    [AjfDMUs.] 

ANKHOnS  ('Ay^i^ris),  the  subduer  of  the 
rads,  a  aaiBe  of  Athena  under  which  she  was 
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worshipped  and  had  a  temple  at  Mothone  in  Mes- 
senia.  It  was  believed  to  have  been  built  by 
Diomedes,  because  in  consequence  of  his  prayen 
the  goddess  had  subdued  the  storms  which  did  in- 
jury to  the  country.  (Paus.  iv.  35.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 
ANERISTUS  fAn^/Mirros),  the  son  of  Sper- 
thias,  a  Lacedaemonian  ambassadc^r,  who  was  sent 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  b.  c, 
430,  to  solicit  ue  aid  of  the  king  of  Persia.  He 
was  surrendered  by  the  Athenians,  together  with 
the  other  ambassadon  who  accompanied  him,  by 
Sadocus,  son  of  Sitaloes,  king  of  Thrace,  taken  to 
Athens,  and  there  put  to  death.  (Herod,  vii.  137 ; 
Thuc  iL  67.)  The  grandfiither  of  Aneristus  had 
the  same  name.   (Herod,  vii  134.) 

ANER0ESTU6  or  ANEROESTES  fAi^pf 
MTOf,  *Anf/K>f9n}r),  king  of  the  Oaesati,  a  Gallic 
people  between  the  Alps  and  the  Rhone,  who  was 
induced  by  the  Boii  and  the  Insubres  to  make  war 
upon  the  Romans.  He  accordingly  invaded  Italy 
in  &  c.  225,  defeated  the  Romans  near  Faesulae, 
but  in  his  return  home  was  intercepted  by  the  con- 
sul C.  Atilius,  who  had  come  from  Corsica.  A 
battle  ensued  near  Pisae,  in  which  the  Gauls  were 
defoated  with  immense  slaughter,  but  Atiliua  was 
killed.  Aneroestus,  in  despair,  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life.  (Polyb.  ii.  22, 26,  &c,  31;  comp.  Eutrop. 
iii  5 ;  Oros.  iv.  3 ;  Zonaras,  viii.  20.) 

ANESIDO'RA  f  An}<r(5«^),  the  spender  of 
gifts,  a  surname  given  to  Gaea  and  to  Demeter, 
the  latter  of  whom  had  a  temple  under  this  name 
at  Phlius  in  Attica.  (Paus.  L  31.  §  2;  Hesych. 
«.  v.;  Plut.  Sympos,  p.  745.)  [L.  S.] 

ANGE'LION,  sculptor.     [Tbctaxus.] 

A'NGELOS  ("ArytAof).  1.  A  surname  of 
Artemis,  under  which  she  was  worshipped  at 
Syracuse,  and  according  to  some  accounts  the  ori- 
ginal name  of  Hecate.  (Hesych.  «.  v. ;  SchoL  ad 
Tkeoerii,  il  12.) 

2.  A  son  of  Poseidon,  whom,  together  with 
Melaa,  he  begot  by  a  nymph  in  Chios.  (Paus.  vii. 
4.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

ANGERONA  or  ANGERO'NIA,  a  Roman 
divinity,  of  whom  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  distinct 
idea,  on  account  of  the  contradictory  statements 
about  her.  According  to  one  class  of  passages  she 
is  the  ffoddess  of  anguish  and  fear,  that  is,  the  god- 
dess who  not  only  produces  this  state  of  mind,  but 
also  relieves  men  from  it  (Verrius  Fboc  op. 
Macrob,  SaL  L  10.)  Her  statue  stood  in  the 
temple  of  Volupia,  near  the  porta  Romanula,  close 
by  Uie  Forum,  uid  she  was  represented  wiUi  her 
mouth  bound  and  sealed  up  {oi  cbUgaiMni  et  tiff- 
natum^  Macrob.  L  c;  Plin.  H,  N,  iii.  9),  which 
according  to  Massurius  Sabinus  {ap,  Macrob,  Lc) 
indicated  that  those  who  concealed  their  anxiety 
in  patience  would  by  this  means  attain  the  greatest 
hi^pinesa.  Hartung  {Die  ReUg,  d.  Rom,  ii  p.  247) 
interprets  this  as  a  symbolical  suppression  of  cries 
of  anguish,  because  such  cries  were  always  unlucky 
omens.  He  also  thinks  that  the  statue  of  the 
goddess  of  angnish  was  placed  in  the  temple  of  the 
goddess  of  delight,  to  indicate  that  the  latter  should 
exereise  her  influence  upon  the  former,  and  change 
sorrow  into  joy.  Juhus  Modestus  {ap,  Macrob, 
L  e,)  and  Festus  («.  v,  Angenmae  deae)  give  an  his- 
torical origin  to  the  worship  of  this  divinity,  for 
they  say,  that  at  one  time  men  and  beasts  were 
visited  by  a  disease  called  a!tigma^  which  disap- 
peared as  soon  as  sacriiices  were  vowed  to  Ange- 
rona.    (Comp.  Orelli,  Iiucripi,  p.  87.   No.  116.) 

N 
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Other 

if*  lit  iilence,  ind  ihsl  bcr  vonhip  wna  inUo- 
Aatei  at  Rome  M  pRTsat  the  went  and  lacred 
nauK  of  Rome  being  mads  known,  or  that  Ange- 
Tona  irai  hfivlf  the  protecting  dirinit;  of  Rnn 
irho  b;  Ujing  her  finaer  on  her  mouth  enjoin 
men    not   to  diTulge  iLe  KCret   name   of  Ron 
(Phn.  L  e. ;  Macrob.  Sai.  iii.  9.)   A  fatinl,  Angi- 
malia,  wu  celebrated   at  Rome  in  honoot      ' 
Angerona,  every  yfw  on  the  12th  of  December, 
which  daj  the  pontifb  ofiered  wcrificet  (o  her 
the  tenipte  of  Vnlupia,  and  in  the  curia  Accnlt 
(Vurro.  de  Lng.  Lot.  ri,  23;  PUn,  and  Macrob. 
«.«.)  [US.] 

AKOITIA  or  ANGUl'TIA,  a  goddsH  wd 
■hipped  by  the  Maniani  and  Marmblani,  wl 
lired  about  the  >hoiei  of  the  lake  Fndnua.  She  in 
betieied  to  hurs  been  once  a  being  who  actually 
lived  in  that  neighbourhood,  tangkt  the  people 
■■ «  against  the  poiion  of  lerpenla,  and  had 
"  *  '  ig  able  to  kin  aerpentfl 
ngerv  or  aaguiM,  Serr. 


ANIUS. 
cantcOTitaf  againat  Jcmne.     (  HietoB.  Efi 
He   alio    tnnilated   into   Idtin  the  luni 
Chrynlom  on  the  Goepel  of  Hattbev 

the  Apoille  Paul,  and  CkrfKMtom'i  Li 
Nenpkila.  Of  all  hii  woriu  there  ve  ool] 
the  tianilationi  of  the  tint  eight  of  Cbp 
homilicB  on  Matthew,  which  are  prinud  ii 
Gucon't  edition  of  Chrjuetan.  The  mt 
homiliee  wen  tianalaled  bj  OTegoriui(ni(i< 
Trapemnliui,  but  Fabnciiu  ngardi  all  B| 
S6th  HI  the  nerk  of  Anianua,  but  inteipol 
Grt^r}'.  tliili.  Graec  ciil  p.  552,  note.)   I 

and    other  

Chi^io, 


the 


(from 


[irf^M.Tii.750).  According  to  th« 
hj  Serriui,  the  goddeti  wui  of  Greek  origin,  for 
An^tia,  uyi  he,  was  the  name  given  b;  the  Har- 
rubiana  to  Hedea,  who  afler  luTii^  left  Colcbii 
nme  to  Italf  with  Jaun  and  taught  the  people 
ihe  above  mentioned  remedieg.  Siliui  Italieoi 
[viiL  1S3,  fuL)  identifies  her  completel}  with 
Medea.  Her  name  occnn  in  acTeral  intcriptiona 
[Orelli,  p  67,  No.  1 16;  p.  3.15,  No.  1S46),  in  one  of 
vhich  she  is  mentioned  along  vrith  Angrrooa,  and 
a  another  her  name  appeATi  in  the  pluinl  form. 
Frorn  a  third  inaciiption  (Orelli,  p.  87,  No.  115)  it 
leema  that  the  had  a  temple  and  a  treaiory  be- 
mging  to  it  The  Silvin  An^tia  between  Alba  and 
ake  Fudnii*  derived  ili  name  from  her.  (Solio. 
:  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ANIA'NUS,  the  rrfiradarimi  (Dufreuie, 
Tbm.  $.  P.)  of  Alarie  the  aecond,  king  of  the  Vin- 
[olha,  and  emplojed  in  that  tapacilj  to  anthenti- 
ate  with  lua  lubKription  the  officinl  copiei  of  the 
BrtBioTium.  (Diet  if  AoL  t.  k  Brevianom.) 
In  hia  •nbaeription  he  uiad  the  worda  Awaiaa.  air 
jiettaUlii  ntimpti  tt  tdidi,  and  it  ii  probable  that, 
Tom  a  miaonderatandiDg  of  the  word  edidi,  pro- 
weded  the  common  notion  that  he  waa  the  aathoc 
>f  the  Ramano-Gothie  code,  which  baa  thence 
1  been  called  fimurMia  Ammi.     The 


i  Hcina.  Hat. 


inbacriptioD  took  place  at  Aire 
«igne,  A.  D.  SOfi.  {Silbemd, 
^w.  Oerm.  g  15.)  Sigebert  [de 
or&u*.  c  70,  cited  bj  Jac  Godefroi,  FnJtgninata 
■  Cod.  Theodoi.  %  5)  h;>,  that  Anianua  tianalated 
nun  Greek  into  Latin  the  work  of  ChrywMtom 
ipon  St  Matthew ;  but  reipecting  thii,  >ee  the 
ollowing  article.  No.  2.  [J.  T.  G.] 

ANlA'NUSCAnanJi).  I .  An  Egyptian  monk, 
rbo  lived  al  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  after 
rhriat,aiid  wrote  a  chronography,  in  which,  accord- 
ng  to  Syncellut,  he  genemlly  followed  Euacbiua, 

:t  ia,  howeier,  very  doubtful  whether  Anianua,  on 
be  whole,  lUTpoued  Euichiua  in  accuracy.  Syn- 
cltiii  bcquently  findt  bull  with  him.  (Synceil. 
Ivomgr.  ff.t,  16,  17,  34—36.) 

2.  Deacon  of  Celeda,  b  It^^,  at  the  begin- 
ling  of  the  5th  century,  a  native  of  Campania, 
ru  the  amannenati  of  Pelagiiu,  and  himaelf 
>  wnnn  Pelagian.  He  waa  prewnl  al  the  lynod 
if  Dioipolii  (a,  n.  416),  and  wrote  an  the  Pelagian 


ofEphenia.  (*.  D.  431.)  (I 

ANICETUS.  1.  A  fceedmun  of  Ne 
foimeriy  hia  tutor,  commanded  the  fleet  at  H 
in  A.  D.  60,  and  wat  employed  by  the  ea| 
murder  Agrippina.  He  waa  iiibaeqaenliy  i 
by  Nero  to  cenfeai  having  cmunitted  • 
with  Octavia,  but  in  coDWCinence  of  hii  eon 
Ihii  s&ir  waa  Wiihtd  to  Sardinia,  where  I 
(Tac  Aim.  tn.  3,  7,  B,  62 ;  Dion  Caia.  1 
Suet  Nrr.  35.) 

2.  A  freedman  of  Polemo,  who  e^Hni 
party  of  Vitellin^  and  eidled  an  iniDi 
nguinit  Veapaiian  in  Pooloi,  a.  D.  70. 
however  put  down  in  the  lome  year,  and  A 
who  had  token  refuge  at  the  mouth  of  tl 
Cohihua,  wat  lorRndered  by  the  king  of  tl 
cheii  to  the  Ueutenant  of  Veqaaian,  and 
death.  (Tac  HiiL  iii.  47,  4a) 

3.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who  af^eac* 
written  a  gloitaiy.  (Athen.  iL  f.  783,  c. : 
Alciphr.  i.  28,  with  Berf^er'a  note.) 

ANI'CIA  GEN3.  PerMm.  of  the  o 
Anidut  are  mentioned  6ru  in  the  bepnnin 
tecond  century  B.  c.  Their  cognomm  waa  C 
Thoae  whoae  cDgnomen  ia  not  mentimwd  tl 
under  Aniciub. 

ANI'CIUS.  l.CN.ANiciDS,ali((rteof 
in  the  MacedDoian  war,  a  c  168.  {Ijv.  il 

2.  T.  ANiciiiK,  who  Bid  that  Q.  Cio 
given  bim  a  commiition  to  pDrchaae  a  plac 
luburba  for  him,  B.  c  54.  (Cic.  oit  Qh.  J^.  iii. 

3.  C  Aniciim,  a  aeualorand  a  friend  rf 
whoae  villa  waa  near  that  of  the  latter. 
^va  him  a  tetter  of  introdacttoa  to  Q.  C«i 
in  Africa,  when  Anicini  waa  going  there  • 
privilt^Dfa[a|a<ia/iteni{i>k(.q/'JiKt.LniJ 

c  44.    (Cic  ad  il^  Fr.  ■a.  19,  a*  F< 


26,  J 


21.)    , 


ANl'ORIDES  CAvtrpdki),  the  nymph 
Anigiug  ID  Elia.     On  the  coaat  of  E 

im  the  mouth  of  the  river,  then  wa>  : 

•acred  to  them,  which    waa    viiiiad  by 

afflicted  with  cutaneona  diaeaaea.    They  nn 

TO  by  prujera  and  aacrificei  to  the  nymp 

'  bathing  in  the  ma.     ( Paua.  v.  5.  {  6  ; 

iL  p34Gi  Euitstb.  oif /foia.  p.8B0.) 

A'NIUS('Afioi),  a  ion  of  Apollo  by 

according  to   othen  by  Rhoeo,  the  d 

of  StapbyTuB,  who  when  her  pregrtancy 

'  waa  expoied  by  her  angry  faths  in 

wavei  of  the  ara,      The  cbeit  bi 

Deloa,  and  when  Rhoeo  wu  deiivend  d  a 

conaetrnted  bim  to  the  icrvice  of  ApoUo,  i 

dowed  him  with  prophetic  power*.     (Diod 


ANNA  COMNENA. 

Coion,  NarraL  41.)  Aniiu  had  by  Drjope 
three  danghtera,  Oeno,  Spenno,  and  Elais,  to  whom 
Dionysus  gare  the  power  of  producing  at  will  any 
qoantity  of  wine,  com,  and  oil^ — whence  they  were 
called  Oenotropae.  When  the  Oreeks  on  their 
expedition  to  Troy  landed  in  Delos,  Anins  endeav- 
oared  to  penoade  them  to  stay  with  him  ibr  nine 
years,  as  it  was  decreed  by  fiite  that  they  should  not 
take  Troy  until  the  tenth  year,  and  he  promised 
with  the  help  df  his  three  daughters  to  supply 
them  with  all  they  wanted  during  that  period. 
(Pherecyd.  <^.  Txets,  ad  IgoopL  569 ;  Ot.  MeL 
aiii  62S,  &c ;  comp.  Dictys  Cret  i.  23.)  After 
the  fidl  of  Troy,  when  Aeneas  arrived  in  Deloa,  he 
was  kindly  receiTed  by  Anius  (Ov.  Lc;  Viig.  Aen, 
iiL  80,  with  Senrius),  and  a  Greek  tradition  stated 
that  Aeneas  married  a  daughter  of  Anius,  of  the 
name  of  Lavinia,  who  was,  I&e  her  fifither,  endowed 
with  prophetic  powers,  followed  Aeneas  to  Italy, 
and  died  at  Larinium.  (Dionys.  HaL  L  59 ;  AureL 
Vict.  De  Orig.  OeiU.  Rom,  9 ;  comp.  Hartung,  Die 
ReUff,  d.  Ram,  L  p.  87.)  Two  other  mythi<2  per- 
sonages, one  a  son  of  Aeneas  by  Lavinia,  and  the 
other  a  king  of  Etruria,  from  whom  the  river  Anio 
derived  its  name,  occur  in  Serv.  ad  Am,  iii.  80, 
and  Plut.  Parallel,  40.  [L.  a] 

ANNA.  [Anna  Pxrxnna.] 
ANNA  COMNE'NA  ("Awa  Kofu^d),  the 
daughter  of  Alexis  I.  Comnenus,  and  the  empress 
Irene,  was  bom  in  a.  d.  1083.  She  was  destined 
to  marry  Constantino  Ducas,  but  he  died  while  she 
was  s^  a  child ;  and  she  was  subsequently  mai^ 
ried  to  Nioephorus  Bryennius,  a  Greek  nobleman 
distinguished  by  birth,  talents,  and  learning.  Anna, 
gifted  by  nature  with  beauty  and  rare  talents,  was 
instructed  in  every  branch  of  science,  and  she  tells 
us  in  the  prefiioe  to  her  Alexias,  that  she  was 
thoTDUghly  acquainted  with  Aristotle  and  Plato. 
The  vanity  of  a  fismale  philosopher  was  flattered 
with  the  homages  she  received  from  the  Greek 
sefadars  and  artists,  and  during  a  long  period  hers 
and  her  husband^s  house  was  the  centre  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  Constantinople.  Her  love  for 
her  husband  was  sincere  and  founded  upon  real 
esteem,  and  she  and  the  empress  tried,  although  in 
vain,  to  persuade  the  dying  Alexis  to  appoint 
Bryemuus  his  successor.  The  throne  was  inherit- 
ed by  John,  the  son  of  Alexis,  (a.  d.  1118.) 
Dnrii^  his  reign  Anna  persuaded  Bryennius  to 
seize  ue  crown ;  but  the  conspiracy  fiuled  at  the 
moment  of  its  execution,  and  Anna  and  Bryennius 
were  pimished  with  exUe  and  the  confiscation  of 
the  greater  part  of  their  property.  Bryennius 
died  some  time  afterwards,  and  Anna  regretted 
his  loaa  with  deep  and  sincere  affliction.  During 
her  retirement  firem  the  workl  she  composed  her 
"Alexias''  ('AAt^^). 

This  celebrated  wori^  u  a  biography  of  her 
&ther,  the  emperor  Alexis  I.  It  is  divided  into 
fifteen  books.  In  the  first  nine  she  rehites  with 
great  prolixity  the  jrouth  of  Alexis,  his  exploits 
against  the  Turks,  Seliuks,  and  the  Greek  rebels 
in  Asia  and  Epeims,  his  accession,  and  his  wars 
against  the  Normans  in  Epeirus.  The  tenth  book 
is  remarkably  interesting,  conttuning  the  relation 
of  the  transactions  between  Alexis  and  the 
Western  princes  which  led  to  the  first  crosade, 
and  the  arrival  of  the  Crusaders  at  Constantinople. 
The  following  three  contain  the  relations  of  Alexis 
with  the  Crusaders  who  had  then  advanced  into 
Asia,  and  hit  last  contest  with  the  Norman  Bo- 
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hemond,  then  prince  of  Antioch,  in  Greece  and 
Epeirus.  In  the  fourteenth  book  are  related  the 
successful  wars  of  Alexis  against  the  Turiu  after 
they  had  be«i  weakened  by  the  Crusaders ;  and 
in  the  fifteenth  she  gives  a  rather  short  relation  of 
the  latter  part  of  l^e  reign  of  her  fiither.  Thu 
division  shews  that  she  did  not  start  from  a  his- 
torical but  merely  from  a  biogn^hical  point  of 
view. 

To  write  the  life  of  a  man  like  Alexis  L  was  a 
difficult  task  for  his  daughter,  and  this  difficulty 
did  not  escape  her  sagacity.  **  If  I  praise  Alexis,** 
she  says  in  the  prefi^e,  **  the  worid  will  accuse  me 
of  having  paid  greater  attention  to  his  glory  than 
to  troth ;  and  whenever  I  shall  be  obliged  to  bkme 
some  of  his  actions,  I  shall  run  the  risk  of  beinf 
accused  of  impious  injustice."  However,  this  sel^ 
justification  is  mere  mockery.  Anna  knew  very 
well  what  she  would  write,  and  fiu*  from  deserving 
the  reproach  of  **  impious  injustice,"  she  only  de* 
serves  that  of  **  pious  injustice."  The  Alexias  is 
history  in  the  form  of  a  romance, — embellished 
truth  with  two  purposes, — that  of  presenting 
Alexis  as  the  Mars,  and  his  daughter  as  the 
Minerva  of  the  Bynuitines.  Anna  did  not  invent 
fiKts,  but  in  painting  her  jportraits  she  al#ays  dips 
her  pencil  in  the  co&ur  of  vanity.  This  vanity  is 
threefold, — personal,  domestic,  and  national  Thus 
Alexis  is  spotless ;  Anna  becomes  an  oracle ;  the 
Greeks  are  the  finrt  of  all  the  nations,  and  the 
Latins  are  wicked  barbarians.  Bohemond  alone  is 
worthy  of  all  her  praise ;  but  it  is  said  that  she 
was  admired  by,  and  that  she  admired  in  her  turn, 
the  ffalUmt  prince  oi  the  Nomians. 

The  style  of  the  author  is  often  a£fected  and 
loaded  with  fiilse  eradition;  unimportant  details 
are  constantly  treated  with  as  mudi  as  and  even 
more  attention  than  fecU  of  high  importance. 
These  are  the  defects  of  the  work,  but  whoever 
will  take  the  trouble  to  discover  and  discard  them, 
will  find  the  Alexias  the  most  interesting  and  one 
of  the  most  valuable  historical  productions  of  the 
Byzantine  literature. 

The  editio  princeps  of  the  Alexias  was  publish- 
ed by  Hoelschelius,  Augsbu^,  1610,  4to.  This 
is  only  an  abridgment  containing  the  fifteen  books 
reduced  to  eight  The  next  is  by  Possinus,  with 
a  Latin  tran^tion,  Paris,  1651,  fol  Du  Cange 
has  written  some  valuable  notes  to  the  Alexias, 
which  are  contained  in  the  Paris  edition  of  Cin- 
namus.  ( 1 670, fol)  The  best  edition  is  by  Schopen 
(2  vols.  8vo.),  with  a  new  Latin  translation,  Bonn. 
1839.  The  translation  of  Possinus  is  very  bad. 
The  work  was  tranahited  into  French  by  Cousin 
(le  prudent),  and  a  German  translation  is  con- 
tained in  the  first  volume  of  the  **  Historische 
Memoiren,"  edited  by  Fr.  von  Schifler.  [W.  P.) 
ANNA  PERENNA,  a  Roman  divinity,  the 
legends  about  whom  are  related  by  Ovid  {Fati,  iii. 
523,  &c,)  and  Viigil  (Aen,  iv.)  According  to 
them  she  was  a  dai^hter  of  Belus  and  sister  of 
Dido.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  she  fled  from 
Carthage  to  Italy,  where  she  was  kindly  received 
by  Aeneas.  Here  her  jealousy  of  Lavinia  was 
roused,  and  being  warned  in  a  dream  by  the  spirit 
of  Dido,  she  fled  and  threw  herself  into  the  river 
Numicius.  Henceforth  she  was  worshipped  as  the 
nymph  of  that  river  under  the  name  of  Perenna, 
for  previously  her  name  had  simply  been  Anna. 
A  second  story  related  by  Ovid  states,  that  when 
the  plebe  had  seceded  to  the  mons  sacer  and 
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were  in  mnt  of  food,  thvn  came  from  the  nei^li- 
bouring  Bovilke  ui  aged  wODUn  of  the  name  of 
Anna,  vho  diitributed  cakei  atnong  the  hungry 
moltilade,  and  after  their  return  (o  the  citj  the 
gTBteful  people  built  K  temple  to  her.  A  third 
itorj,  Ukewiie  related  by  Orid,  tell*  tu  that,  when 
M*n  Taa  in  tore  with  Minerra,  he  applied  to  the 
aged  Anna  to  lend  him  her  aMi«t«nee.  SI 
pearcd  befon  him  faenetf  in  the  di^iM  of  Mi 
and  when  the  god  took  hold  of  her  leil  and  w 
M  kiH  her,  ihe  laughed  him  to  iconi.  0<id(^ait 
iii.  657.  ice.)  noiarki  that  Anna  Perenna  wai  i 
•tdersd  bf  garne  al  Luna,  tiy  othen  a>  Thei 
■ad  b;  Dthen  again  a>  lo^  the  daughter  of  Inschui, 
or  u  one  of  the  nymph*  who  hrougbl  up  the  inlant 
JoTe.  Now  aa  Macrobiui  {Sal.  L  IS)  italea,  that 
at  her  festival,  which  letl  on  the  lAlh  of  Maieh, 
and  wai  celetnsted  by  the  Rotnana  with  great  joy 
and  merriment,  the  people  prayed  id  omiore  ; 


plenty. 


1  the  goddew 


if  ^nng  when  her  feAtivai 
wa>  eejebfated.     The  identilication  of  thii  goddeta 
with  Anna,  the  Biter  of  Dido,  ia  Dndonbledly  of 
late   origin.    (Hartnng,  Die  Beliff.  d.  BSm.  iL 
229,  &c)  [L.S.) 

ANNAEUS  CORNUTUS.    [CoaNurus.] 
ANNAEUS  FLORCS.    [Flohus.] 
ANNAEUS  LDCA'NUS.    [Lucanus.] 
ANNAEUS  MELLA.     (Mklla.] 
ANNAEUS  SE'NECA.    [Sbnbca.] 
ANNAEUS  STATIU8.    [Statius.] 
ANNA'LIS,  a  cognomen  <^  the  Villia  Oena, 
which  wag  first  acquired  by  L  ViUini,  tribune  of 
the  p1ebi,tn  B.C  179,  becauH  he  introduced     ' 
filing  the  year  (oniwi)  at  which  il  waa  alio 
for  a  penoo  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  public  oScea. 
(LiT.iLl40    Tbe  other  perwina  of  thii  name  n 

1.  Six.  YiiLWS  (AnnaLis),  a  &^end  of  Mi 
(Cic  ad  Fam.  ii.  6),  probably  the  lame  ai  the  Sex. 
Annalia,  of  whom  Quintilian  ajieaki.  (vi.  3.  §  BG.) 

2.  L.  ViLkius  Annalin,  praetor  in  a  c  43, 
«u  proacribed  by  the  triumviii,  and  betrayed  to 
death  by  hia  aon.  He  ia  probably  the  same  at  the 
L.  Viltiua  L.  F.  Annalii  mentioned  in  a  letter  of 

.Caeliu«toCicero,B.e.  il.  (odFom.  yiii.  8.)    Hia 
■on  waa  killed  ahorlly  Bfterwardi  tu  a  drunken 
brawl  by  the  tame  aoldiera  who  had  killed  hia  bther. 
(Appian,fl.(,:  It.  17;  VaL  Mai.  ii.  Il,g6.) 
M.  ANNEIUS,  legate  of  M.  Cicero  during  hii 


re  had  » 


c.  61. 


:e  pecuniojy  dnbnga  with  tt 
ta  of  Sardii,  and  Cicero  gave  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  piaelor  Thetmua,  that  the  latter 
might  aaiiit  him  in  Ihe  matter.  In  Cicero'a  oun- 
paign  againit  the  Parthiana  in  H.  c  50,  Anneiua 
commanded  part  of  the  Roman  troopi.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  jriiL  65.  67,  it.  *.) 

A'NNIA.  1.  The  wibi  of  L.  Ctuna,  who  died 
B.  c  Bl,  in  hil  fourth  canndahip.  She  aflerwarda 
manied  M.  Piio  Calpumianai,  whom  Sulla  com- 
pelled to  divorce  her,  on  acounl  of  her  prenoui 
GOtmeiioD  with  hia  enemy  Cinna.    (VelL  Paleic. 

2.  The  vrife  of  C.  Papiua  Celaoi,  and  the  mo- 
ther of  Milo,  the  eontemporaiy  of  Cicero.  [Mu.0.] 

ANNIA  GENS,  plebeian,  wa«  of  conuderable 
antiquily.  The  lint  peraon  of  thja  name  whom 
Livy  mentiotu,  ia  the  Latin  praetor  L.  Anniua  of 


ANNICERIS. 
Setia,  a  Roman  colony.  (b.c.  310.)  [ 
No.  1.]  The  cognomens  of  ihia  gmi  ui 
republic  are :  Asbllits,  Billibnus,  i 
Luscua,  Milo.  Thow  who  hare  no  o 
are  given  under  Annius, 

According  to  Eckhol  (t.  p.  134),  the 
coina  of  the  Annii  hare  no  cognomen  up 
The  one  figured  belov,  which  lepitaeata 


of  ■  woman,  and  on  Ihe  rerene  Victory  d 
a  quadriga,  with  the  inactiptiona  C  Ann 
T.  N.  I'rocob.  Ex.  g.  C  and  L.  Fabl  L  !. 
il  auppoaed  to  nfei  lo  C  Anniua,  wfai 
Bgainal  Sertoiiua  in  Spain.  [ANNiutt,  No. 
ii  imagined  that  L.  Fahina  may  hare  t 
quaeator  of  Anniua,  but  nothing  ia  known 

T.  ANMA'NUS,  a  Roman  poet,  Kvei 
time  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  waa  a  I 
A.  Qellina,  who  aaya  that  he  waa  "^n^iwi 
ancient  literature.     Among  other  tbingi, 


pher 
left  HI 


ii.  10,  u.  S.) 
A'NNIBAL.  [Bannikai.] 
ANNI'CERIS  (■An-ln.pit),  a  Cyrenuc 
'  '  RtSTiprus].  of  whom  the  ancien 
irs  vague  and  contradictory  accoui 
I  have  ranaomed  Plato  for  20  min 
Dionyaiua  of  Syiucuie  (Uiog.  Laert.  ii.  gi 
we  read,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  waa  a 
of  Paiaehatea,  whoae  aucctssion  from  Ariati 
the  order  of  diadpleahip  vna  aa  followa : — -. 
poa,  Arete,  Ariatippua  the  younger,  An 
Epitimedea,  Paiaebalel,  Plato,  however,  < 
temporary  irith  the  lirat  Ariatippua,  and  t1 
one  of  the  above  accounta  of  Anniceiia  n 
Hence  Menage  on  I^iertiua  (L 
<a  Suida*  (i.  r.)  have  auppoied  tlu 
0  philoaophera  of  the  name  of  Ac 
contemporary  with  I'lalo,  the  oth' 
Aleiander  the  Great.  If  an,  the  latter  ia  i 
of  whoae  ayatem  aome  notice*  have  rati 
and  who  forma  a  link  between  the  Cymn 
hlpicnrsan  achoola.  He  wai  oppoeed  to  E 
in  two  pointa:  (1)  he  denied  thai  pleaw 
lerely  the  ahaence  of  pain,  fbr  if  ao  deAth 
e  a  pteaaure  }  and  (2]  he  attributed  to 
iparate  act  a  diatinct  object,  maintaimn 
lere  waa  im  general  end  of  buman  liie.  I 
theae  atatementa  he  rrAa^erted  the  princ 
AriatippDA.  But  he  difTerod  from  Ariati[ifHi] 
rh  aa  he  allowed  that  friendship,  patr 
aimilar  virtuea,  weie  good  in  Ihenurlve 
ing  that  the  wiie  man  inll  derive  plnunr 
anch  qoalilica,  even  thoogfa  they  cauaa  hiic 
aional  trouble,  and  that  a  friend  ahould  be 
not  only  for  nur  own  need,  but  ht  kindori 
natural  afleclion.  Again  he  denied  that 
(d  A^tot}  alone  ran  aeeure  ua  from  emr, 
taining  that  Aoiit  (dnMffirBai)  waa  alao  nea 
(Suidaa  and  Diog.  Iderl.  /.  r.;  Oem.  Alri.  . 
ii,  p.  4)  7  ;  Brucker,  Hui.  CriL  PUL  iL  3  ;  1 
GtKkicAU  >Ur  FkiL  yil  3.)     AeUan{r.a 
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says,  that  AnnicerU  (probably  the  elder  of  the 
two)  was  distinguishcKl  for  bis  skill  as  a  char 
rioteer.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

A'NNIUS.  1.  L.  Annina,  of  Setia,  a  Roman 
colony,  was  praetor  of  the  Latins,  b.  c  340,  at  tlie 
time  of  the  great  Latin  war.  He  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Rome  to  demand  for  the  Latins  perfect 
equality  with  the  Romans.  According  to  the  Ro- 
man story,  he  dared  to  say,  in  the  capitol,  that  he 
defied  the  Roman  Jnpiter;  and  as  he  hurried 
down  the  steps  of  the  temple,  he  fell  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  and  was  taken  up  dead.  (Liy.  yiil 
3-6.) 

2.  Annius,  a  freedman,  the  fiftther  of  Cn.  Fla- 
vins, who  was  cnrule  aedOe  in  a.  c.  304.  (GelL  vL 
9 ;  Lir.  ix.  46.) 

3.  T.  Annius,  a  tfiomTir  for  founding  colonies 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  was  obliged  by  a  sudden  rising 
of  the  Boii  to  take  refuge  in  Mutina,  b.  c  218. 
(Lir.  xxi.  25.) 

4.  ANNiua,  a  Campanian,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  after  the  battle 
of  Cannae,  &  c  216,  to  demand  that  one  of  the 
consuls  should  henceforth  be  a  Campanian.  (Val. 
Max.  Ti.  4.  §  1;  Liv.  xxiii.  6,  22.) 

5.  L.  Annius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.c.  110, 
attempted  with  P.  Lucullus  to  continue  in  office 
the  next  year,  but  was  resisted  by  his  other  col- 
ieagnea.  (SaR  Jug.  37.) 

6.  P.  Annius,  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  was  the 
murderer  of  M.  Antonius,  the  orator,  in  b.  a  87, 
md  brought  his  head  to  Marius.  (Val.  Max.  ix.  2. 
§2;  Appian,  A  C.  I  72.) 

7.  C.  Annius,  sent  into  Spain  by  Sulla  about 
B.  &  82  against  Sertorins,  whom  he  compelled  to 
retire  to  Nora  Carthago.  (Plut.  Setior,  7.) 

8.  Q.  Annius,  a  senator,  one  of  Catiline*s  con- 
spirators, R.  c.  63.  He  was  not  taken  with  Cethe- 
gus  and  the  others,  and  we  do  not  know  his  future 
fiUe.  (SaU.C5at  17,50;  comp.  Q.  Cic  efo  P«<.  C.  3.) 

A'NNIUS  BASSUS.    [Bassus.] 
A'NNIUS  FAUSTUS.     [Faustui] 
A'NNIUS  GALLUS.    [Gallus.] 
A'NNIUS  PCLLIO.    [PoLLia] 
ANSER,  a  friend  of  the  triumvir  M.  Antonius, 
and  one  of  the  detractors  of  Vugil.     Ovid  calls 
himpneaof.  (Vug,  Ed.  ix.  36 ;  Serv.  adlocetad 
EeLyn.  21;  Prop.  ii.  25.  84  ;  Ov.  THsL  ii  435 ; 
Cic.  PMyip.  xiiL  5  ;  Weichert,  Poetor.  Xat  iie/i- 
9*«ie,  p.  160,  ftc^  Lips.  1830.) 

ANTAEA  (*Arro(o),  a  surname  of  Demeter, 
Rhea,  and  Cybele,  probably  signifies  a  goddess 
whom  man  may  approach  in  prayers.  (Orph. /fymn. 
40. 1 ;  Apoflon.  i.  1141 ;  Hesych.  *.  p.)  [L.  a] 
ANTAEUS  fArraioj).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon 
•nd  Ge,  a  mighty  giant  and  wrestler  in  Libya, 
whose  strength  was  invincible  so  long  as  he  re- 
sained  in  contact  with  his  mother  earth.  The 
■tnugers  who  came  to  his  country  were  compelled 
to  wrestle  with  him  ;  the  conquered  were  shun,  and 
•at  of  their  skuUs  he  built  a  house  to  Poseidon. 
Herades  discovered  the  source  of  his  strength, 
lifted  him  np  from  the  earth,  and  crushed  him  in 
the  air.  (Apollod.  iL  5.  §  11  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  31 ; 
IHod.  iv.  17 ;  Pind.  Igtknt.  iy.  87,  &c ;  Lucan, 
Pkanal.  iv.  590,  &c;  Juven.  ui.  89 ;  Ov.  76. 397.) 
The  tomb  of  Antaeus  {Aniaei  coUis\  which  formed 
a  raodeiata  hill  in  the  shape  of  a  man  stretched  out 
«t  foil  length,  was  shewn  near  the  town  of  Tingis 
in  Mauretania  down  to  a  late  period  (Strab.  xvii. 
p.829i  P.  MehH  iiL  10.§35,&c),  and  it  was  be- 
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licved  that  whenever  a  portion  of  the  earth  cover- 
ing it  was  taken  away,  it  rained  until  the  hole  was 
filled  up  again.  Sertorins  is  said  to  have  opened 
the  grave,  but  when  he  found  the  skeleton  of  sixty 
cubits  in  length,  he  was  struck  with  horror  and  had 
it  covered  again  immediately.  (Strab.  L  c ;  Pint. 
Sertor.  9.) 

2.  A  lung  of  Irasa,  a  town  in  the  territory  of 
Cyrene,  who  was  sometimes  identified  by  the  an- 
cients with  the  giant 'Antaeus.  He  had  a  daughter 
Alceis  or  Barce,  whom  he  promised  to  him  who 
should  conquer  in  the  foot  race.  The  prixe  was 
won  by  Alexidamus.  (Pind.  Pyih.  ix.  183,  &C., 
with  the  Schol.)  A  third  personage  of  this  name 
occurs  in  Virg.  Am.  x.  661.  [L.  S.] 

ANTA'GORAS  fAiwyopoj),  of  Rhodes,  a 
Greek  epic  poet  who  flourished  about  the  year 
B.  c.  270.  He  was  a  friend  of  Antigonus  Gonataa 
and  a  contemporary  of  Aratus.  (Pans.  i.  2.  §  3 ; 
Plut  Apoj^ktfu  p.  182,  B,  Sjfmpos.  iv.  p.  668,  c) 
He  is  said  to  have  b^n  very  fond  of  good  living, 
respecting  which  Plutarch  and  Athenaeus  (viii. 
p.  340,  &c.)  relate  some  facetious  anecdotes. 
Antagoras  wrote  an  epic  poem  entiUed  The6ai$, 
(erficds.  Vita  Aratiy  pp.  444,  446,  ed.  Buhle.) 
This  poem  he  is  said  to  have  read  to  the  Boeotians, 
to  whom  it  appeared  so  tedious  that  they  could  not 
abstain  from  yawning.  (ApostoL  Proverb.  Cent, 
V.  82 ;  Maxim.  Ckmfess.  ii.  p.  580,  ed.  Combefisius.) 
He  also  composed  some  epigrams  of  which  speci- 
mens are  still  extant  (Diog.  Laert  iv.  26; 
AnthoL  Graec  ix.  147.)  [L.  8.] 

ANTA'LCIDAS  (*AinraXict8os),  the  Spartan, 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  ablest  politicians 
ever  called  forth  by  the  emergencies  of  his  country, 
an  apt  pupil  of  the  school  of  Lysander,  and,  like 
him,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  arts  of  courtiy  diplo- 
macy. His  fiather's  name,  as  we  learn  from  Plu- 
tarch {Artat.  p.  1022,  a.),  was  Leon— the  same, 
possibly,  who  is  recorded  by  Xenophon  (HelL  ii 
3.  §  10)  as  Ephor  hrtevvfUis  in  the  fourteenth  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  At  one  of  the  most 
critical  periods  for  Sparta,  when,  in  addition  to  a 
strong  confederacy  against  her  of  Grecian  states 
assisted  by  Persian  money,  the  successes  of  Pbar- 
nabazus  and  Conon  and  the  restoration  of  the  long 
waUs  of  Athens  appeared  to  threaten  the  re-estar 
blishment  of  Athenian  dominion,  Antalcidas  was 
selected  as  ambassador  to  Tiribasus,  satrap  of 
western  Asia,  to  negotiate  through  him  a  peace  for 
Sparta  with  the  Persian  king,  b.  c.  393.  {HdL  iv. 
8.  §  12.)  Such  a  measure  would  of  course  deprive 
Athens  and  the  hostile  league  of  their  chidF  re- 
sources, and,  under  the  pretext  of  general  peace 
and  independence,  might  leave  Sparta  at  liberty  to 
consolidate  her  precarious  supremacy  among  the 
Greeks  of  Europe.  The  Athenians,  alarmed  at 
this  step,  also  despatched  an  embassy,  with  Conon 
at  its  head,  to  counteract  the  eflforU  of  Antalcidas, 
and  deputies  for  the  same  purpose  accompanied 
them  from  Thebes,  Argos,  and  Corinth.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  strong  opposition  made  by  these 
states,  Tiribasus  did  not  venture  to  close  with 
Sparta  without  authority  from  Artaxerxes  but  he 
secretiy  furnished  Antalcidas  with  money  for  a 
navy,  to  harass  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  and 
drive  them  into  wishing  for  the  peace.  Moreover, 
he  seized  Conon,  on  the  pretext  that  he  had  un- 
duly used  the  king's  forces  for  the  extension  of 
Athenian  dominion,  and  threw  him  into  prison. 
[Conon.]    Tiribazus  was  detained  at  court  by  the 
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king,  to  whom  he  had  gone  to  give  a  report  of  his 
meanirea,  and  was  raperBoded  for  a  time  in  his 
satrapy  by  Strathas,  a  warm  friend  of  Athens. 
The  war  Uierefore  continued  for  some  years ;  but 
in  B.  c.  388  the  state  of  affiurs  appeared  to  give 
promise  of  sacoess  if  a  fresh  n^;otiation  with  Pet- 
sia  were  attempted.     Tiribazus  had  returned  to 
his  former  government,  Phamabazos,  the  opponent 
of  Spartan  interests,  had  gone  up  to  the  capital  to 
marry  Apama,  tiie  king^  daughter,  and  hiad  en- 
trusted   his  ffovemment  to  Ariobarsanea,    with 
whom  Antalcidas  had  a  connexion  of  hospitality 
(^4vos  ix  iraXatou).     Under  these  circumstances, 
Antalcidas  was  once  more  sent  to  Asia  both  as 
commander  of  the  fleet  (ra^a^oi),  and  ambassador. 
{IfelL  ▼.  1.  §  6,  2&)    On  his  arrival  at  Ephesns, 
he  gave  the  chaige  of  the  squadron  ta  Nicolochus, 
as  his  lieutenant  (hnaroKvii)^  and  sent  him  to  aid 
Abydus  and  keep  IphicRttea  in  check,  while  he 
himself  went  to  Tiribazus,  and  possibly  proceeded 
with  him*  to  the  court  of  Artazerzes  on  the  more 
important  business  of  his  mission.    In  this  he  was 
completely  successful,  having  prevailed  on  the  king 
to  aid  Sparta  in  forcing,  if  necessary,  the  Athenians 
and  their  allies  to  accede  to  peace  on  the  terms 
which  Persia,    acting    under  Spartan  influence, 
should  dictate.    On  his  return  however  to  the  sea- 
coast,  he  received  intelligence  that  Nicolochus  was 
blodoEKled  in  the  harbour  of  Abydus  by  Iphicrates 
and  Diotimns.    He  accordingly  proceeded  by  land 
to  Abydus,  whence  he  sailed  out  with  the  squad- 
ron by  night,   having  spread  a  report  that  the 
Chalcedonians  had  sent  to  him  for  aid.    Sailing 
northward,  he  stopped  at  Percope,  and  when  the 
Athenians  had  passed  that  place  in  fimcied  pursuit 
of  him,  he  returned  to  Abydus,  where  he  hoped  to 
be  strengthened  by  a  reinfoitement  of  twenty  ships 
from  Syracuse  and  Italy.    But  hearing  that  Thra- 
sybulus  (of  Colyttus,  not  the  hero  of  Phyle)  was 
advancing  from  Thrace  with  eight  ships  to  join  the 
Athenian  fleet,  he  put  out  to  sea,  and  succeeded 
by  a  stratagem  in  capturing  the  whole  squadron. 
(ffelL  V.  1.  §  26-27;  Polyaen.  ii.  4,  and  Schneider 
M  loe,  Xem.)    He  was  soon  after  joined  by  the  ex- 
pected ships  from  Sicily  and  Italy,  by  the  fleet  of 
all  the  Ionian  towns  of  which  Tiribazus  was  mas- 
ter, and  even  by  some  which  Ariobananes  fur- 
ni^ed  from  the  satrapy  of  Phamabazus.    Antal- 
cidas thus  commanded  the  sea,   which,  together 
with  the  annoyance  to  which  Athens  was  exposed 
from  Aegina  {HelL  v.  1.  1 — 24),  made  the  Athe- 
nians desirous  of  peace.    The  same  wish  being  also 
strongly  {eAi  by  Sparta  and  Aigos  (see  the  several 
reasons  in  Xen.  HelL  v.  1.  $  29),  the  summons  of 
Tiribazus  for  a  congress  of  deputies  from  such 
states  as  might  be  willing  to  listen  to  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  king,  was  gladly  obeyed  by  all, 
and  the  satrap  then  read  to  them  the  royal  decree. 
This  fiuDous  document,  drawn  up  with  a  sufficient 
assumption  of  imperial  majesty,  ran  thus :  ^Arta- 
zerzes the  king  thinks  it  just  that  the  cities  in 
Asia  should  belong  to  himself,  as  well  as  the  is- 
lands Clazomenae  and  Cyprus ;  but  that  the  other 
Grecian  cities,  both  small  and  great,  he  should 
leave  independent,  except  Lemnos  and  Imbros  and 
Scjrros ;  and  that  these,  as  of  old,  should  belong  to 
the  Athenians.     But  whichever  party  receives  not 

*  If  we  may  infer  as  much  from  the  expression 
which  Xenophon  afterwards  uses  (v.  i.  25),  'O  S^ 
^AmKtdlku  iwr4€fi  fiAv  lurrii  Tipdd^oVy  k,  t.  A. 
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this  peace,  against  them  will  I  war,  with  such  as 
accede  to  these  terms,  both  by  land  and  by  sea, 
both  with  ships  and  with  money.^  {HdL  v.  1. 
§  31.)  To  these  terms  all  the  parties  concerned 
readily  acceded,  if  we  except  a  brief  and  inefiectual 
delay  on  the  part  of  Thebes  and  the  united  govern- 
ment of  Argos  and  Corinth  (HeiL  v.  1.  $  32—34); 
and  thus  was  concluded,  b.  c.  387,  the  fiunons 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  so  called  as  being  the  fruit  of 
his  masterly  diplomacy.  That  the  peace  effectually 
provided  for  the  interests  of  Sparta,  is  beyond  a 
doubt  {Hdl.  V.  1.  $  36);  that  it  was  cordially 
cherished  by  most  of  the  other  Ghrecian  states  as  a 
sort  of  bulwark  and  charter  of  freedom,  is  no  less 
certain.  (HdL  vi.  3.  $$  9, 12, 18,  vi.  5.  $  2;  Pans, 
ix.  1.)  On  the  subject  of  the  peace,  see  Thirlwall, 
Or,  HisL  vol  iy.  p.  445 ;  Mitfoid,  ch.  25.  sea  7, 
ch.  27.  sec  2. 

Our  notices  of  the  rest  of  the  life  of  Antalcidas 
are  scattered  and  doubtfrd.     From  a  passing  allu- 
sion in  the  speech  of  Callistzatus  the  Athenian 
iHelL  vi  3.  $  12),   we  learn  that  he  was  then 
&  c.  371)  absent  on  another  mission  to  Persia. 
Might  this  have  been  with  a  view  to  the  negoUar 
tion  of  peace  in  Greece  (see  HelL  vi  3),  and  like- 
wise have  been  connected  with  some  alarm  at  the 
probable  interest  of  Timotheus,  son  of  Conon,  at 
the  Persian  court?     (See  Diod.  xv.  50;    Dem. 
c.  Timoik.  p.  1191 ;  Thirlwall,  vol  v.  p.  63.)    Plu- 
tarch again  {Ape$,  p.  613,  e.)  mentions,  as  a  state- 
ment of  some  persons,  Uiat  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
vasion of   lAwmia  by  Epaminondas,  &  c.  369, 
Antalcidas  was  one  of  the  ephors,  and  that,  fearing 
the  capture  of  Sparta,  he  conveyed  his  children  for 
safety  to  Cythera.    The  same  author  informs  ua 
(Artax.  p.  1022,  d.),  that  Antalcidas  was  sent  to 
Penia  for  supplies  after  the  defeat  at  Leuctra,  b.  c. 
371,  and  was  coldly  and  superciliously  received  by 
the  king.     If,  considering  the  genend  looseness  of 
statement  which  pervades  this  portion  of  Plutarch, 
it  were  allowable  to  set  the  date  of  this  mission 
after  the  invasion  of  369,  we  might  possibly  con- 
nect with  it  the  attempt  at  pacification  on  the  side 
of  Persia  in  368.  (HelL  vii  1.  $  27;  Diod.  xv.  70.) 
This  would  seem  indeed  to  be  inconsistent  with 
Plutarch*s  account  of  the  treatment  of  Antalcidas 
by  Artaxerxes;    but  that  might  peibaps  be  no 
overwhelming  objection  to  our  hypothesis.   (See, 
however,  Thirlwall,  vol  v.  p.  123,  and  note.)      If 
the  embassy  in  question  took  place  immecUately 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  anecdote  (Apesn 
613,  e.)  of  the  ephoralty  of  Antalcidas  in  369  of 
course  refutes  what  Plutarch  (Arlax,  1022,  d.) 
would  have  us  infer,  that  Antalcidas  was  driven  to 
suicide  by  his  failure  in  Persia  and  the  ridicule  of 
his  enemies.    But  such  a  story  is  on  other  grounds 
intrinsically  improbable,  and  savours  much  of  Uie 
period  at  which  Plutarch  wrote,  when  the  conduct 
of  some  later  Romans,  miscalled  Stoics,  had  served 
to  give  suicide  the  character  of  a  feshionable  re- 
source in  cases  of  distress  and  perplexi^.    [E.  E.3 
ANTANDER  f  AKray«poj),  brother  of  Agatho- 
des,  king  of  Syracuse,  was  a  commander  of  the 
troops  sent  by  Uie  Syracusans  to  the  relief  of  Cro- 
tona  when  besieged  by  the  Bmtii  in  b.  c.  317. 
During  his  brother*s  absence  in  Africa  (b.  c.  310), 
he  was  left  together  with  Erymnon  in  command  ot 
Syracuse,  and  wished  to  surrender  it  to  Hamilcar. 
He  appears,  however,  to  have  still  retained,  or  a.1 
least  regained,  the  confidence  of  Agathodes,  for  he 
is  mentioned  afterwards  as  the  instrument  of  his 
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brother^B  cruelty.  (Diod.  xix.  3,  xx.  16,  72.) 
Antander  was  the  aathor  of  an  historical  wori^ 
which  Diodorus  quotes.  {Exc  zxi  12,  p.  492,  ed. 
We«8.) 

ANTEIA  f  Arrcta),  a  daughter  of  the  Lydan 
king  lobates,  and  wife  of  Proetus  of  Aigos,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Maera.  ( Apollod. 
ii.  2.  §  1;  Horn.  IL  rl  160 ;  Eustath,  ad  Horn,  p. 
1688.)  The  Greek  tragedians  call  the  wife  of 
Proetns  Stheneboea.  Respecting  her  love  for 
Bdlerophontes,  see  Bbllkbophontbs.       [L.  S.] 

ANTEIAS  or  ANTIAS  fAKTsfo*  or  *Arr(cwj, 
one  of  the  three  sons  of  Odysseus  by  Circe,  from 
whom  the  town  of  Anteia  in  Italy  was  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name.  (Dionys.  Hal.  i.  72 ;  Steph. 
Byx.  «. «.  "Amtia,)  [L.  S.) 

P.  ANTEIUS  was  to  have  had  the  province  of 
Syria  in  a.  o.  56,  but  was  detained  in  the  city  by 
Nero.  He  was  hated  by  Nero  on  account  of  his 
intimacy  with  Agrippina,  and  was  thus  compelled 
to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in  a.  d.  57.  (Tac 
A»m,  xiiL  22,  xvi.  14.) 

ANTENOR  (*ArrtfM^),  a  Trojan,  a  son  of 
Aesyetes  and  Cleomesba,  and  husbuid  of  Theano, 
by  whom  he  had  many  children.  (Hom.  IL  vi 
398 ;  Eusta^  ad  Horn.  p.  349.)  According  to  the 
Homeric  account,  he  was  one  of  the  wisest  among 
the  elders  at  Troy,  and  received  Menelaus  and 
Odysseus  into  his  house  when  they  came  to  Troy 
as  arobaasadors.  (IL  iil  146,  &C.,  203,  &c)  He 
also  advised  his  fellow-citicens  to  reston  Helen  to 
Menehnm  (IL  viL  348,  &c.)  This  is  the  sub- 
stance of  all  that  is  said  about  hhn  in  the  Homeric 
poems ;  but  the  suggestion  contained  therein,  that 
Antenor  entertained  a  friendly  disposition  towards 
the  Greeks,  has  been  seised  upon  and  exaggerated 
by  later  writers^  Beibro  the  Trojan  war,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  sent  by  Priam  to  Greece  to  chiim 
the  surrender  of  Hesione,  who  had  been  carried  off 
by  the  Greeks ;  but  this  mission  was  not  followed 
1^  any  &vouraUe  resuh.  (Dares  Phryg.  5.)  When 
Menelaus  and  Odysseus  came  to  Troy,  they  would 
have  been  killed  by  the  sons  of  Priam,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  protection  which  Antenor  afforded  them. 
(Did.  Cret  L  1 1.)  Just  before  the  taking  of  Troy 
his  friendship  for  the  Greeks  assumes  the  character 
of  tnaehery  towards  his  own  country ;  for  when 
sent  to  Agamemnon  to  negotiate  peace,  he  devised 
with  him  and  Odysseus  a  plan  of  delivering  the 
city,  and  even  the  palladium,  into  Uieir  hands. 
(Dict.Ostiv.22,  v.  8;  Serv.arfi<«^  1246,651, 
ii  15;  Tsetses,  ad  Lycopkr.  339;  Suidas,  «.  v. 
waXXMtof,)  When  Troy  was  plundered,  the  skin 
of  a  panther  was  hung  up  at  the  door  of  Antenor^s 
house,  as  a  sign  for  the  Greeks  not  to  commit  any 
Ofitr^^  upon  it  (Schol  adPimLPytk  v.  108;  Pans. 
X.  17  ;  Stiab.  xilL  p.  608.)  His  history  after  this 
event  is  rekted  diflkrently.  Dictys  (v.  17 ;  comp. 
Serv.  €ut  Aem.  ix.  264)  states,  that  he  founded  a 
new  kingdom  ait  Troy  upon  and  out  of  the  rem- 
nants of  the  old  one ;  and  according  to  others,  he 
embarked  with  MeneUms  and  Helen,  was  carried 
Co  Libya,  and  settled  at  Cyrene  (Pind.  Pyth.  v. 
110) ;  or  he  went  with  the  Heneti  to  Thrace,  and 
tbence  to  the  western  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  where 
tke  fboodation  of  several  towns  is  ascribed  to  him. 
(Scimb.  Lc;  Serv.  ad  Am.  i.  1 ;  liv.  i.  1.)  An- 
tenor with  his  fiunily  and  his  house,  on  which  the 
paother*^  skin  was  seen,  was  painted  in  the  Lesche 
aiDc^L   (Pans.te.)  [L.  a] 

ANTE140R  (*Apr^wmp)y  the  son  of  Euphranor, 
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an  Athenian  sculptor,  made  the  first  bronze  statues 
of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  which  the  Athe- 
nians set  up  in  the  Cerameicus.  (b.  c  509.)  These 
statues  were  carried  off  to  Suaa  by  Xerxes,  and 
their  jJace  was  supplied  by  others  made  either  by 
Callias  or  by  Praxiteles.  After  the  conquest  of 
Persia,  Alexander  the  Great  sent  the  statues  back 
to  Athens,  where  they  were  again  set  up  in  the 
Cerameicus.  (Paus.  i.  8.  §  5;  Arrian.  A  nab.  iii. 
16,  viL  19 ;  Plin.  xxxiv.  9 ;  ib.  19.  §  10 ;  B^ckh, 
Corp.  Ituerip,  iL  p.  340.)  The  return  of  the 
statues  is  ascribed  by  Pausanias  (L  c)  to  one  of 
the  Antiochi,  by  Valerius  Maximus  (ii.  10,  ext 
§  1)  to  Seleucus ;  but  the  account  of  Arrian,  that 
ihej  were  returned  by  Alexander,  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. (See  also  Meuraii  Puistrai,  14.)       [P.  S.] 

ANTENOR  (*AyT^w*p),  a  Greek  writer  of  un- 
certain date,  wrote  a  work  upon  the  history  of  Crete, 
which  on  account  of  its  excellence  was  called 
A^To,  inasmuch  as,  says  Ptolemy  Hephaestion 
(ap.  PhaL  Cod,  190,  p.  151,  b.  Bekk.),  the 
Cretans  called  that  which  is  good  Ac Aroi^.  (Aelian, 
H.  N,  xvii  35 ;  Pint  de  Mai,  Herod,  c  32.) 

ANTENO'RIDES  (*Ajn^ropi5i|f ),  a  patronymic 
from  Antenor,  and  applied  to  his  sons  and  descend- 
ants. (Virg.  Aim,  vi  484;  Hom.  //.  xl  221.) 
At  Cyrene,  where  Antenor  according  to  some  ac- 
counts had  settled  after  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
the  Antenoridae  enjoyed  heroic  honours.  (Pind. 
Pytk.  V.  lOa)  [L.  S.] 

ANTEROS.    [Eros.] 

ANTEVORTA,  also  called  PORRIMA  or 
PRORSA  (Ov.  Fad.  i.  633;  GeU.  xvi.  16),  toge- 
ther with  Postvorta,  are  described  either  as  tne 
two  sbters  or  companions  of  the  Roman  goddess 
Carroenta.  (Ov.  Uc;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  7.)  It  seems 
to  be  dear,  from  the  manner  in  which  Macrobius 
n)eaks  of  Antevorta  and  Postvorta,  that  originally 
they  were  only  two  attributes  of  the  one  goddess 
Cannenta,  the  former  describing  her  knowledge  of 
the  ftiture  and  the  hitter  that  of  the  past,  analogous 
to  the  two-headed  Janus.  But  that  in  later  times 
Antevorta  and  Postvorta  were  regarded  as  two  dis- 
tinct beings,  companions  of  Caimenta,  or  as  two 
Carmentae,  is  expressly  said  by  Varro  (ap.  OdL 
L  c),  Ovid,  and  Macrobius.  According  to  Varro, 
who  also  says,  that  they  had  two  altars  at  Rome, 
they  were  invoked  by  pregnant  women,  to  avert 
the  dangers  of  child-birtL  [L.  S.] 

ANTHAEUS  (^KpOaSos)  or  Antaeus,  a  physi- 
cian, whose  ridiculous  and  superstitious  remedy 
for  hydropholua  is  mentioned  by  Pliny.  (H,  N, 
xxviii  2.)  One  of  his  prescriptions  is  preserved 
by  Galen.  (De  Cbmpos.  Medicam,  tec  Loom,  iv.  8. 
vol  xiL  p.  764.)  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events 
of  his  life,  but,  as  Pliny  mentions  him,  he  must 
have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ  [W.A.G.] 

ANTHAS  CAyftb),  a  son  of  Poseidon  and  Al- 
cyone, the  duighter  of  Atlas.  He  was  king  of 
Troecen,  and  believed  to  have  built  the  town  of 
Antheia,  and  according  to  a  Boeotian  tradition,  the 
town  of  Anthedon  also.  Other  accounts  stated,  that 
Anthedon  derived  its  name  from  a  nymph  Anthedon. 
(Pans,  il  30.  §  7,  ftc,  ix.  22.  §  5.)        [L.  S.] 

A'NTHEAS  Ll'NDIUS  ('ApBhu),  a  Greek 
poet,  of  Lindus  in  Rhodes,  flourished  about  B.C. 
596.  He  was  one  of  the  eariiest  eminent  composers  of 
phallic  songs,  which  he  himself  sung  at  the  head  of 
his  phallophorL  (Athen.  x.  p.  445.)  Hence  he 
is  ranked  by  Atheoaeus  (L  c)  as  a  comic  poet,  but 
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la  i«  not  precliety  correct,  aince  he  lived  brfoie 
>  period  nhen  camtd}  awimsd  iu  pmper  fonn. 

i>  well  otwerved  bj'  Bode  {Dram.  DkhUaHui. 

p.  1 6),  that  Anthetu,  with  hit  comiu  of  phiillo- 
ori,  itandi  in  the  ume  iclation  to  corned;  u 
noa,  with  hii  dithjismbii:  cherai,  to  tngedj. 
eeidiioniet.<^Aiil.i.e.Ca>iiaidia.)  [P.  S.] 
ANTHEDON.  [Antbas.] 
ANTHEIA  ('Ai4>»},  the  blooming,  or  the 
Bad  of  flowen^  a  nunBme  of  Hem,  under  whkh 
i  had  &  temple  ftt  Ai^ol  Before  thii  temple 
I*  the  mDUDd  under  which  the  women  were  bu- 
d  who  bad  come  with  Dionyeiu  from  Ibe  Aegesn 
■nd>,  and  bad  bllen  in  t  contett  with  the  Ai^ 
rei  Bud  Paneiu.  (Psiu.  ii  3S.  g  1.)  Antheia 
I*  uied  M  Qnoenu  w  ■  MUDame  of  Aphrodite. 
[eijeb.  ..  n)  [L.  S.] 

ANTHE'LII  ('Artikai  ttdiurti),  certidn  d^ 
Met  whoee  image*  (toad  before  the  doors  of 
met,  and  were  eipoied  Co  ifae  hd,  whence  tbe; 
rived  their  name.  (AetchjL  Agam.  S30;  Lotwck, 

Sopk  Ajae.  B05.1  [L.  &) 

ANTHE-MIUS,  emperor  of  the  W«t,  remark- 
le  for  hii  reign  exhibiting  the  but  effort  of  the 
■leni  empire  to  lapport  the  unking  fDrtunea  of 
:  Weileni.  He  waa  the  Km  of  Precopju,  and 
i-in-law  of  the  emperor  Maician,  uid  on  Bidmer 
>ljing  to  the  eailern  emperor  Leo  fi: 
Majorian  in  tbe  weit,  he  woi  in  a.  o.  V>7 
ned  for  the  ofRce,  m  which  he  wai  confirmed 
Rome.  Hi>  daughter  wai  married  tc  ~ 
.  &  quarrel  ariung  between  Anthe 
:iiner,  the  Utter  acknowledged  Oljbr 
or,  and  liud  aiege  to  Rome,  whidi  be  took  bj 
rm  in  473.  Anlhemhis  perished  id  tbe  BManlL 
I  priTBte  life,  which  aeema  to  bare  been  good, 
pwu  in  the  panegyric  upon  him  b;  Sidonia* 
olloniui,  whom  he  patnniied ;  hia  public  hie  in 
luuidei (jeBAGii.c 45),  Marcelliaiii  (CUnm.), 
I  Theophanee  (p.  101).  See  Gibbon,  DaUnt 
I  Folic.  36.  [A.P.S.] 

tNTH^MIUS  fAfM^i),  an  eminent  math 
tician  and  arehitect,  bom  at  Tiallea,  in  Lydia, 
the  liilh  centucj  after  Chriat     Hii  &lbei'a 

.IL  iT.  I,  p.  198);  one  of  hia  bnithera  wa*  t'  ' 
ibialed    Alexander   Tmllianus;    and  Agathi 
Itiona  (HiU.  j.p.  US),  thai  hia  three  olh 
[bera,  Dioacoma,  Hetrodorui,   and   01; 
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T  ialaod  of  Calauria  waa  originallj  called. 


Vnlbedon 


[I- 


ANTHEUS  ('A>«>^i),  the  blooming,  aaa, 
of  DionyiuB.  (Paua.  vii.  31.  g  2.)  Anthiiu, 
name  wbicb  Dionyaui  bore  al  Athena,  ia  pn 
only  a  difierent  form  fiir  Antheiu.  (Paua.  i.  31 
There  are  alao  two  bbulona  pencouwe*  o 
name.  (Hygin./'oi.  157;  Viig.  ^e&  L  191 
xii.  443.)  (U 

ANTHEUS,  a  Oreek  aestptor  of  amiid 
reputation,  though  not  of  fint-rata  exre 
flouriabed  about  180  h,  c    (Plin.  iiiiT.  19, 


«.) 


[P- 


leror  Jnitinian  in  the  building  of  the  cbureh  of 
Sophia,  A.  o.  532  (Procop.  in  Combofia  Afoni^ 
vm  CPol.  p.  284;  Agalb.  HiiL  v.  p.  149, 
;  Du  Cange,  CPoiu  Ckriit.  lib.  ill.  p.  11; 
telm.  Bandur.  ad  Antiif.  CPol.  p.  772),  and 
liim  EntociuB  dedicated  hi*  Commentary  on 
Conica  of  Apollnniua.  A  fragment  of  one  of 
mathemalioil  work*  waa  publiibed  at  Pari*, 
by  M.  Ihipuy,  1777,  with  the  title  "  Frag- 
it  d"un   Ouvtage    (Irec  d'AnlhEnuua   but  dea 


e  M^CB 


le  Traduction  Fianijoiie 
ea  Notea."  It  ii  alao  to  be  found  in  the  forty- 
nd  Tolume  of  the  lliit.  lit  CAead,  da  Itacr. 
fi.  pp.  72,  392—451.  [W.  A.  0.] 

.NTHBRMUS,  acnlptor.     [Bupalus.] 
lNTHES  CA>«qt),  probdily  only  anolhei  form 
^ntha*.    It  occur*  in  Slephanna   ByiaiitiuB, 
I  call*  him  the  founder  of  Anthane  in  Idconia ; 
in  Plutarch  («Kunf.  fir.  19],  who  aayi,  that 


ANTHIA'NUS  (ANTHUS?),  FURl 
Roman  juiiacouault,  of  uncertain  date.  Hi 
probably  not  later  than  SeTsni*  Aiexandei 
wrele  a  work  upon  the  Edict,  which  in  tbe  ( 
tine  Index  to  the  DigeM  i*  entitled  fifnt  4 
MMb  Wn-e,  but  there  are  only  three  u 
made  from  it  in  the  Digeit,  and  all  of  the 
taken  fiam  the  firtt  book.  Thii  ha*  bd  an 
hold  that  tbe  compiler*  of  the  Dige«  p« 
only  an  imperfect  copy  of  bii  work.  (P.  1. 1 
iNH.  da  Fmrio  Antiiiamt,  J.  C.  cfaajw  fiagi 
Lug,  Bat  1S03.)  [J.  T. 

A'NTHIMUS  ('ArflJ^),  tnahop  of  Tr 
in  Poutu*.  waa  made  patrianli  of  Coiutant 
by  the  infloence  of  the  empteu  Thoidon 
535),  and  about  the  lame  time  wa*  dr&wn  0 
the  Eutychian  hereay  by  SeTern*.  Soon  aft 
election  to  the  patnarchale,  Ag^ietua,  tbe  I 
of  Home,  came  to  Conalantino[Je,  and  ot> 
from  the  emperor  Juitinian  a  aentence  of  i 
tion  againal  Anthimua,  which  waa  confinna 
lynod  held  at  CaoBtantino[^  under  Menu 
auccewor  of  Anthimu*.  (a.  □.  53fi  ;  NoTd 
Manii,  A'ooo  CaUtat.  CoadL  liiL  pp.  821, 
1149-115B;  Labbe,T.;  Aoafbtub.)  Sihbi 
menti  of  the  debate  between  Authimna  and 
petua  in  the  preeence  of  Juatinian  are  preaeT< 
the  Act*  of  die  Council*.  [P. 

AMHIPPUS  (■Artnnn.t),aOreek  c«iii. 
a  play  of  whoee  ii  died  by  Athenaen*  (ix.  p. 
where,  bowoTer,  we  ought  pertiap*  to  rod  Aj 
»,..     [ANAxiPPua.)  [P. 

ANTHUS  ^Arto.),  a  eon  of  Aut<w» 
Hippodamela,  who  wa*  t«n  to  piece*  by  tile  I 
of  hi*  ^her,  and  wa*  metunorphoaed  into  J 
which  imitated  the  neighing  of  a  hone^  bnt  ai 
fled  from  the  aight  of  a  bone.  (Anton,  t' 
PlvD.  H.  N.  I.  57.)  [L. : 

A'NTIA  OENS,  of  which  the  cogmBwe 
Briho  and  Risrio,  aeema  to  haTe  basi  d 
aiderable  antiquity.  The  only  penon  of  thi*  i 
who  h*B  no  cognomen,  i*  Sr.  Annua. 

ANTIANEIRA  ['AtTKlKipa).  1.  The  B 
of  the  Argonaut  Idmon  by  Apollo.  (Oiph. 
187.)  The  acholiait  on  ApoUonin*  Rhodii 
139),  however,  calla  Aiteria  the  mother  of  Ii 
2.  A  daughter  of  Heoelaua,  and  molha  c 
Argonaut*  Eoiytn*  and  Echtonea,  whom  abc 
Henne*.    (ApoUon.  Rhod.  I  56 ;   Hygiti. 


14.) 


[Ul 


A^NTIAS,  a  cognomen  of  the  Valeria 
derived  from  tbe  Rimian  colony  of  Autium. 
1.  L  Valirius  Antias,  wb*  aeul  with 
ipa  in  B.  c.  215  to  convey  to  Rome  tbe  Ca 


ANTIOONB. 
Kaatu  [De  Mori.  Acid.  a.  10,  p.  16),*ii 


Dbably  the  pbjiieiaa  nwationed  1^  Oalen 
\BU»t.iHH^ipoeT.-*DeNaLHoi    ~"   ~ 
.  136),  logether  vilh  Beveral  Dtfa< 
I  that  tiina,  u  being  celsbntcd  a 

One  of  GaJen'i  contempnniri™  at 
KCODd  eentnry  after  Christ,  who  w! 
iiintui  Bid  Muiniu,  and   bxd  ua 
luctatiTB   practice.     Qalen  gives  ai 
PratnaL  ad  Podk.   c   S.  vdL  iit.   p.  613) 
MI  difiering  in  opinion  w  to  tbe  probtOJe 
I  of  tbe  illncH  of  the  philoupber  Endemiu. 
Clerc,  Hid.  da  la  M(d. ;  Fabridni,  BOlioli. 
ToL  liii.   pL  63,  ed.  teL  ;    Hiller,  Biitia 
it  Pnui.  torn,  i.)  [W.A.G.] 

NTIOE'NIDAS  CArrrywlSu),   a   Thebao, 
on  of  Satjnu  or  IKonj-nni,  waa  a  celebnCed 
ptajtr,  and  alio  a  poet.    He  lired 
leunder  the  Oreu.    (Soidai  and  Haipociat. 

PluL  de  Ala.  fort  o.  366,  a.,  <js  JVwk.  p. 
;  B. ;  Cic  BrMt  60 ;  Bode,  Oaii.  d.  /fr^oL 
■haut  d.  HdJrnm,  a.  p.  321,  Ac)  Hia  two 
bteti,  Mfllo  and  ityra,  who  fcHowod  the  pn>- 
n  of  their  &ther,  ore  mentioned  in  ui  epigram 
e  Otwk  Anthology.  (t.2»8.) 
yTIGNOTDS.  (Antiooniis,  Knlplor.] 
UTI'GONE  ('ArriTini).  1.  A  daughter  of 
jnii  bjr  bii  motber  Jocaite.  She  had  two  bn)- 
,EleoclM  and  Poll 


id  Polvneice*,  and  a  liMer  Inseue. 
e  tragic  ilor;  of  Oedipu  Antigoiie  appeu*  ai 
lie  tnttiden.  vith  a  trnlj  heroic  attachtnenl  to 
ither  and  brother*.  When  Oedipus,  in  de»- 
kt  the  ihte  Thich  hod  driven  him  to  ronrder  hii 
\  and  commit  ineeet  with  hit  mother,  had  put 
ii  eyea,  and  wai  obliged  to  qnit  Theha,  he 

to  Attica  gnided  and  accompanied  by  his 
led  dooghter  Antigone.    (Apollad.  iii.  6.  S  8, 

She  mnained  with  him  tiU  he  died  in  Colo- 
uid  then  returned  to  Thebea.  HiamDn,  the 
r  Creon,  had,  acxording  ID  Apollodorui,  died 
)  Ihii  tinwj    hot  Sophoclei,  Id  niit  his  own 

purpoKi,  repreienta  him  as  alive  and  blling 
•  mth  An^ne.  When  Poljnrices,  subiie- 
ty,  who  had  been  expelled  br  hie  brother 
les,  marched  against  Thebes  (in  the  war  of 
even),  and  the  two  brotben  had  Men  in 

combat,  Creon,  who  now  mcceeded  to  the 
t,  issued  an  edict  forbidding,  under  heavy 
jei,  the  burial  of  their  bodies.     While  every 


ANTIOONIDAa 
one  elie  snbmillsd  to  this  im; 
gone  alone  defied  the  tyrant,  and  bnhad  the 
of  Poljneicea.     Accotding  to  ApoUodon     " 


of  Polyneicea.  According  to  A 
§  U  Cnon  hod  her  butied  alive 
with  her  brother.  AmDrdiag 
was  shut  up  in  a  aubtemDMOS  cave,  ii4ien 
killed  henelt^  and  Maemon,  on  hearing  ol 
dnlh,  killed  himself  by  her  nde ;  k>  that  Cm 
received  hit  pamshment.  A  different  accou 
Antigone  is  given  by  Hyginoi.  (fat  72.) 
cbylns  and  Sopboclea  made  the  story  of  Ant 
the  subject  of  tragedies,  and  that  of  the  latM 
of  the  moat  bsulifid  of  andent  dramai,  ii 
extant.  Antigone  acta  a  port  in  otber  eitanl 
mu  also,  OS  in  the  Seven  against  Thebes  of 
chylns.  in  the  Oedipus  in  Colann*  of  So^ 
and  in  the  PhoenisHe  of  Emipidea. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Eurytion  of  Phthia,  and 
of  Peleus,  by  whom  soe  betaine  the  moth 
Pol^dora.  When  Peleus  had  killed  Ear 
danng  the  chace,  and  fied  to  Acaanu  at  lain 
drew  upon  himself  the  hatnd  of  Aatydazneii 
wife  of  Ataatua,  (Acabtub.)  In  mnjequeii 
thia,  fthe  sent  a  calumniatory  message  to  AnU 
■ta^ng,  that  Pelens  was  on  the  point  of  mr 
Sterope,  a  daughter  of  Acastus.  HereupouAnl 
bong  heraelf  in  despcir.    (Apoltod.  iii.  I3L.  $ 

3.  A  daugfatet  of  Laomedon  and  aiater  of  F 
She  boasted  of  cjtoelling  Heia  in  the  beauty  < 
hair,  and  was  pnniahed  far  her  presumptnoaa  i 
by  being  dunged  into  a  stoik.  (Ov.  MeL  vL 

4.  A  daughter  of  Pheres,  nanied  to  Pji 
or  Cometea,  by  whom  abe  beame  the  molli 
the  Argonaut  Aaterion.  (ApoUco.  Rbod.  i 
Otpb.  Ji^.  161;  Hygin./'oi.  M.)  [L.  1 

ANTrOONE  (ttrrrfirTi),  the  daoghli 
Caaiaiider  (the  brother  of  Antipater),  wai 
aecond  wife  of  Ptidemy  IiSgua,  and  the  motl 
Berenioe,  who  married  firatthe  Macedonian  P 
son  of  Amynlas,  and  then  Ptolemy  Soler.  (1 
sm,  GtK*.  d.  Natl^Vger  Jlatamdert,  p.  118 
and  Tab.  viii.  S.) 

3.  The  danghter  of  Beienice  by  hei  fint 
band  PhUip,  and  the  wiii  of  Pytrhua.  ( 
/yml.4.) 

ANTIQO'NIDAE,  the  dewendanU  of 
gonna,  king  of  A^.     The  fbUowing  gOMali 
labia  of  this  bmily  is  taken  from  Dn^aeo^ 
cUoUe  dsr  NackfiAgar  Altrmdm. 
Antigoniis,  died  B.  c  301.     Harried  Stialonicc, 
^ughter  of  Corthaeus. 


triua  I.  ( Polioreelea),  k.  of  Macedonia, 
dB.c2e3.     Harried 

1.  Phila,  d.  of  Antipater. 

2.  Eurydke,  widow  of  Ophelia*. 

3.  Deidameio,  d.  of  Aeacides. 

4.  An  lllyrion. 

5.  Pbdemais,  d.  of  PInlemy  Soter. 
C.  I^iuia,  an  lletaira. 

L 


~r 


1I.C289.     Married 
Phila,d.ofSeleiK:us 
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I. 
DemetriiiB  11^  k.  of 

Macedonia.    Died  b.  c,  229. 

Married 

1.  Stretonioe,  d.  of  Antio- 
chu8  Sbter. 

2.  Phthia,d.  of  Alexander, 
the  ton  of  Pyrrhua. 


— i 

Halcjoneiu. 


i 

Antigonns  Doton,  k.  of 
Macedonia.    Died  b.  a  221. 
Married  Phthia,  the  widow 
of  Demetrius  II. 


EchecrateSi 

I 

Antigonns. 


I 

Apoma. 


Philip  V.  king  of  Macedonia. 
Died  &  c.  179. 

Persens,  k.  of  Macedonia. 
Conquered  by  the  Romans  &  c.  168. 


ANTI'GONUS  fArrhwos),  a  Greek  writer 
on  the  history  of  Italy.  (Fest.  s.  v.  Romam; 
Diooys.  Hal.  i.  6.)  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
Antigonns  mentioned  by  Plotarch  {RomuL  17)  is 
the  same  as  the  historian,  but  the  saying  there 
quoted  belongs  to  a  king  Antigonns,  and  not  to  the 
historian.  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'GONUS  CArr^ww),  son  of  Alkx- 
ANDBR,  was  sent  by  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
as  ambassador  into  Boeotia,  in  b.  c.  172,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  towns  of  Coroneia,  Thebes, 
and  HaUartus  to  remain  fiuthihl  to  the  king. 
(Polyb.  xxTiL  6.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'GONUS  CArrr7oyof),  of  Albxandrii, 
a  grammarian  who  is  referred  to  by  Erotian  in  his 
Prooemium  and  his  Prenira.  He  is  periiaps  the 
same  person  as  the  Antigonns  of  whom  the  Scho- 
liast on  Nicander  speaks,  and  identical  with  Anti- 
gonus,  the  commentator  of  Hippocrates.  (Erotian, 
p.  13.)  [L.S.] 

ANTrGONUS  CArrfTWoj),  king  of  AaiA, 
SDmamed  the  One-eyed  (Ludan,  Maercb,  1 1 ;  Pint 
de  Pmeror,  Edue,  14),  was  the  son  of  Philip  of 
Elymiotis.  He  was  bom  about  b.  c.  382,  and  was 
ooe  of  the  genorals  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  in 
the  division  of  the  empire  after  his  death  (a.  c. 
323),  he  received  the  provinces  of  the  Greater 
Phrygia,  Lyda,  and  Pamphylia.  Perdiccas,  who 
had  been  appointed  regent,  had  fonned  the  plan  of 
obtaining  the  soreieignty  of  the  whole  of  Alex- 
ander's dominions,  and  therefore  resolved  upon  the 
rain  of  Antigonus,  who  was  likely  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  ambitious  projects.  Perceiving  the 
danger  which  threatened  him,  Antigonus  fled  with 
hi»  son  Demetrius  to  Antipater  in  Macedonia(321); 
but  the  death  of  Perdiccas  in  Egypt  in  the  same 
year  put  an  end  to  the  apprehensions  of  Antigonus. 
Antipater  was  now  declared  regent ;  he  restored  to 
Antigonus  his  former  provinces  with  the  addition 
of  Susiana,  and  gave  him  the  commission  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war  against  Eumenes,  who  would  not 
sdbmtt  to  the  authority  of  the  new  r^;ent.  In 
this  war  Antigonus  was  completely  successful ;  he 
deSeated  Eumenes,  and  compelled  him  to  take 
refoge  with  a  small  body  of  troops  in  Nora,  an 
impregnable  fortress  on  the  confines  of  Lycaonia  and 
Ciqipadocia ;  and  after  leaving  this  place  closely 
invested,  he  marched  into  Pisidia,  and  conquered 
Alcetas  and  Attalus,  the  only  generals  who  still 
held  out  against  Antipater  (bc  820).  [Alcxtas.] 

The  death  of  Antipater  in  the  following  year 
(a.  c;  319)  was  iavoniablc  to  the  ambitious  views 


of  Antigonns,  and  almost  traced  within  his  reach 
the  throne  of  Asia.  Antipater  had  appointed  Po- 
lysperchon  rwent,  to  the  exclusion  of  bis  own  son 
Cassander,  wno  was  dissatisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  fiUher,  and  claimed  the  regency  for 
himselil  He  was  supported  by  Antigonus,  and 
their  confederacy  was  soon  afterwards  joined  by 
Ptolemy.  But  they  found  a  formidable  rival  in 
Eumenes,  who  was  appointed  by  Polysperchon  to 
the  command  of  the  troops  in  Asia.  Antigonus 
commanded  the  troops  of  uie  confederates,  and  the 
struggle  between  him  and  Eumenes  lasted  for  two 
years.  The  scene  of  the  first  campaign  (a  a  318) 
was  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  of  the  second  (b.  c.  31 7) 
Persia  and  Media.  The  contest  was  at  length 
termin&ted  by  a  battle  in  Gabiene  at  the  beginning 
of  B.  c.  316,  in  which  Eumenes  was  defieated.  He 
was  surrendered  to  Antigonus  the  next  day  through 
the  treachery  of  the  Aigyiaspids,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  the  conqueror. 

Antigonns  was  now  by  for  the  most  pow^ful  of 
Alexander's  generals,  and  was  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  share  with  his  allies  the  fruits  of  his  vic- 
tory. He  began  to  dispose  of  the  provinces  as  he 
thought  fit  He  caused  Pithon,  a  general  of  great 
influence,  to  be  brought  before  his  council,  and 
condemned  to  death  on  the  charge  of  treachery, 
and  executed  several  other  officers  who  shewed 
symptoms  of  discontent  After  taking  possession 
of  the  immense  treasures  collected  at  Ecbataiut  and 
Susa,  he  proceeded  to  Babylon,  where  he  called 
upon  Seleucns  to  account  for  the  administration  of 
the  revenues  of  this  province.  Such  an  account, 
however,  Seleucns  refuKd  to  give,  maintaining  that 
he  had  received  the  province  as  a  free  gift  from 
Alexander's  army ;  but,  admonished  by  the  recent 
&te  of  Pithon,  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  get 
out  of  the  reach  of  Antigonus,  and  accordingly  left 
Babylon  secretly  with  a  few  horsemen,  and  fled  to 
Egypt 

The  ambitious  projects  and  great  power  of  Anti- 
gonns now  led  to  a  general  coalition  against  him, 
consisting  of  Seleucns,  Ptolemy,  Casunder,  and 
Lysimachus.  The  war  began  in  the  year  315, 
and  was  carried  on  with  neat  vehemence  and  al> 
temate  success  in  Sjrria,  Phoenicia,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Greece.  After  four  years,  all  parties  became 
exhausted  with  the  struggle,  and  peace  was  accord- 
ingly made,  in  b.  c.  311,  on  condition  that  the 
Greek  cities  should  be  firee,  that  Cassander  should 
retain  his  authority  in  Europe  till  Alexander  Ae- 
gus  came  of  ago,  that  Lysimachus  and  Ptolemy 
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keep  poiieMiDn  of  Thrace  tni  Egypt  re- 
el;, and  that  Antigoniu  ihould  lisTe  the 
nent  o(  all  Aiia.  The  name  of  Selencut, 
]j  enouffh,  deci  not  appAr  in  the  treaty. 

penfe,  lioireTer«  did  not  last  more  than  a 

Ptolemf  WW  the  lint  to  break  it,  onder 
e  that  Antigoniu  had  Dot  mlored  to  Libertj 
eek  citin  in  Alia  Minor,  and  *MDrdin){ly 
fleet  to  Cilicii  to  dialodge  (he  gairlKni  of 
niu  from  the  Diarilime  towni.  (b.  c  310.) 
J  waa  at  fint  lucceisFul,  but  wa*  loau 
d  of  all  he  had  gained  by  the  conquuU 
letriiu  (Poliorcelee),  the  un  of  Antigoniu. 
bile,however,tbewholeof  Oreenwaain  tht 
if  Cauander,  and  Denii^triiu  wu  therefbn 
th  ■  huge  fieeC  to  efiect  a  divenion  in  hii 

&Tour.  DemetriuH  met  with  little  oppoii- 
le  took  poueauon  of  Atheni  in  B.  c  307, 
he  Taa  receiTed  with  the  most  eitmvigant 

He  alio  obtained  poueinon  '  "  " 
)uld  prehably  haro  become  mai 
of  Gieece,  if  he  had  not  been  reoilled  by 
er  to  oppoie  Ptolemy,  who  had  gained  the 
if  CypniB.  The  fleet  of  Demetriui  met  Chat 
emy  oS  the  city  sf  Sakunii  in  Cyprua,  and 

etUDed^  which  ii  one  of  the  moat  memoia- 
he  oaru  engagementa  of  antiquity.  Pto- 
u  eotiRly  defeated  (a.  c  306),  and  Anti- 
uauined  in  canaequence  tlie  title  of  king, 
I  diadeiD,  the  lymbid  of  nyal  power  in 
He  alio  cenfened  the  ^une  title  npon 
ina.  between  whom  and  hii  bthei  the  moat 
Wendahip  and  unanimity  alwayi  preiailed. 
unple  of  AnLigonoi  wu  followed  by  Ptole- 
■imachna,  and  Seleucna,  who  are  Ernm  thia 
lignated  aa  kinga.  The  city  of  An^goneis 
Jrontei  in  Syria  waa  founded  by  Aatigonui 
'receding  yesr  (a.  c  307). 
(onua  thought  that  the  time  hod  no*  come 
hing  Ptolemy.  He  accordingly  iniaded 
rith  a  large  (btn,  but  hi>  invaaion  wa*  aa 
lafiil  aa  Cauander^i  had  been  '  he  wan 
to  retire  with  great  lou.  {b.  c  30G.}  He 
It  Demelriua  to  beaiege  HWea,  which  had 

to  aaaiit  him  againM  Ptolemy,  and  had 
remained  neutraL  Although  Demetnui 
e  moat  eitiaaidjnary  effarta  to  reduce  the 
!  wBi  completely  baffled  by  the  eneigy  and 
ance  of  the  beeteged  ;   and  waa  Ihereibre 

the  end  of  a  year'i  liege,  to  make  peace 
!  Rhodiani  on  lerma  Teiy  faTooiable  to  the 
».c,  304.)  While  Uemetriai  waa  engaged 
Khodet,  CaaaiidrT  had  recoTered  hii  foi^ 

le  ADtigonua  aniieui  that  hii  ion  thould 
•ce  wi£  the  Rhodiana    Demetriua  croued 

0  Greece,  and  af^r  gaining  poMouion  of 
icipal  citjei  without  moch  difficulty,  col- 
n  onaerably  of  depntiee  at  Corinth  (b.  c. 
'hith  conferred  upon  him  the  ume  title 

1  fdnnerly  been  beitowed  upon  Philip  and 
er.  He  now  prepared  to  march  north- 
fainit  Cauandei,  who,  alarmed  at  hii  dan- 
oaition,  rent  proponli  of  peace  to  Antigo- 
be  prend  aniwer  waa,  "Cuaajider  muit 
the  pteaaure  of  Antigoniu."  Bol  CuaaD- 
not  lunk  ao  low  at  thii :  he  eent  ombae- 
I  Selencna  and  Ptolemy  for  ouiaiance,  and 
Lyiimachoi  to  inrade  Aaia  Minor  in  order 

an  iranirdiHle   dineraion  in    hit  fiiTonj. 
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'  chni,  and  endeavoured  to  fbn*  him  to  an  eng 
menl  before  the  anival  of  Selencua  from  D| 
Atia.  Bnt  in  thii  he  could  not  lueceed,  and 
campaign  accordingly  paated  away  without  a 
tie.  (H.C3U2.)  During  the  winter,  Selci 
joined  Lyiimachuk  and  Demetriui  came  < 
Greece  to  the  auiilance  of  hit  hther.  The  i 
■ire  bollle  took  place  in  the  fallowing  year  ( 
301),  near  Ipiui  in  Phrygia.  Antigonui  ftl 
the  battle,  in  the  eighly-lirtt  year  of  hit  age, 
hig  army  wot  completely  defeated.  Demel 
eecsped,  hut  waa  unable  to  reitore  the  fbrton 
hit   hou«.     [Dajnanill'S.]      The    dominioni 

Lytimachut   obtained    the    greater  part  of  t 


Minor, 


1   Seleni 


he  Euphiatei,  together  wi 
part  of  Phiygia  and  Cappadocis.  (Diod.  lib.  n 
II.;  Plut.  EMHuma  and  DeaHtrim;  Dny 
GeKarkle  der  NacAJbUfer  AlaaaJaj;  Thirlw 
Gma,  Tol.  vii.) 

The  head  on  the  foQowing  coin  of  Antign 
Frohhch  luppneei  to  be  Neptone'i,  bat  Ed 
thinki  that  it  RpnKnti  Dionymi,  and  that 
cob  wa*  (truck  by  Antjganat  after  hia  nanl 
tory  off  Cypni*,  in  order  to  *]iew  that  be  ib< 
lubdue  all  hit  rnemie*,  a*  tNonynu  had  amqw 
hit  in  India.  (P«khel,  voL  iL  p.  1  IB.) 


ANTl'GONUS  ('AtrtyoHit),  of  CABTnci 
■Dppoaed  by  •ome  to  hare  lined  in  the  rngi 
PUdemaeua  PhiUd^haa,  and  by  othen  in  Iha 
Euergetet.  Reipecting  hit  life  nothing  u  kno' 
but  we  peateu  by  him  a  work  called  larmp 
wofioSi^tti'  trvvtryvf^  {Hatoria*  Minbiia\  wh 
coniiita  for  the  moat  port  of  extract!  from 
'■  AoKulUtionea''  attributed  to  Aiiitotle,  and  fr 
umilar  worki  of  CaUimocbus  TimaeuK  and  olh 

that  he  }iai  thui  preaerred  exlracta  &om  otho'  i 
belter  worki,  that  gives  any  value  to  thii  comgi 

without  ikill  or  judgment.     It  wa*  flnt  edit 

together  with  Anlaninni  Libetalji,  by  Xylaod 

Botel,  1563,  Sto.     The  beit  editions  are  lh« 

Meuniui,  Lugd.  Bit.  IGt9,  4ta.,  and  of  J.  Bn 

mann,  Leipiig,  1791,  4to.     Antigonua  alio  wn 

an  epic  poem  entitled  'An-Inrpaf,  of  which  t 

linei  an  preserved  in  Athenaeiu.  (iiL  p.  63.)  1 

Anthulogia  Omeca  (ii.  406)  conttuni  an  epign 

of  Antigonui.  [L.  S.] 

ANTl'GONUS  ('AtTiTimt),   of  Cuu^ 

Alia  Minor,  a  Greek  writer  on  agriculture,  who 

Bd  to  by  Pliny  (£&»!.  Ubh.  TJii.  liv.  i 

,  Varro  {Dt  Aa  Rul.  \.  1),  and  Calumdla 

1),  but  who«  age  i.  unknown.  [I.  9.] 

ANTl'GONUS  DOSON  CAn-I^juwi  itirm 

tailed  becauae  it  wai  nid  he  waa  alwap  abi 

give  but  never  did,  waa  the  iOn  of  01yD|HU 

iriwa  and  Demslrini  of  Cytene,  who  wu  a  « 

of  Demctrioi  PoUott.'ctea  and  a  brotfaer  of  Antic 
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[7  powibly  be  the  lamg  penon  (Marc.  Empir. 

!  JWalim.  c  e.  pp.  366,  267,  271) ',  and  Lnciaii 

aitiou  so  impudeal  qnadi  named  AntiginiiUi 
10  unang  olbcT  thingi  njd,  that  one  of  hii  p>- 
nli  liul  been  reatared  to  lUe  after  haTUig  been 
ried  for  twenty  dajB.  (Lot.  PJUiofwivfei,  g§  21, 
,26.  T0I.  iii  ed.  Taochu.)  tW.A.O.) 

ANTI'LEON  ("AjTiAtw),  a  Greek  aolhor  who 
ote  B  woik  on  chronology  (Ilipt  Xfemr),  the 
vnd  book  of  which  ia  reteiTsd  to  by  Diogenn 
eitiai.  (iiL  3.)  Whether  be  i>  the  nine  par- 
1  ai  the  Antileoa  mentioned  by  PoUni  (ii.  4, 
1)  i.  nnccctain.  [L.  8.] 

ANTI'LOCHUS  {'ArrDuaos),  a  ion  of  SaXai, 
If  of  Pjloi,  bj  Anaiibia  fApollod.  L  9.  |  9), 
according  to  the  Odyney  (iii.  451),  by  Eurj- 
c.  Hfginiu  (Fai.  252)  itatee,  that  aa  an 
hot  he  WB>  eipoied  on  mount  Ida,  and  luclded 
a  dos.  He  ii  mentioned  among  the  niitDn  of 
iten.  (Apallod.  iiL  10.  3  S.)  Acrarding  to  (he 
■meric  accomit,  ha  accoinpanied  hia  father  10 
aj,  but  Neitor  being  adriied  by  an  oiado  to 
ud  hit  aon  agtunil  an  Ethiopian,  gare  hini 
alioD  aa  hit  canitaot  attendant.  (Eoitath.  ad 
•m.  p.  1697.)  Antilochoi  ^pean  in  Che  Ha- 
rk poenu  aa  one  oT  the  joangeat,  handiomeat, 
1  bnTMt  among  the  Oreeka,  and  i>  beloTed  by 
hOlea.  (CU.  iiL  112  ;  IL  uiiL  556,  607,  inii. 
)  He  fell  at  Tny  by  the  hauda  of  Memnon, 
.,.i,._,__  'Oii,,  iB6.Ae.,  ri.  fi33i  Find. 
Nyginna,  in  one  paiaga  IFab. 
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n  Hector  hia  conqi 
la  were  buried  by  the 
>  of  thoae  of  hia  Eiianda  Achillea  and  Patroclui 
1.  xxiT.  78),  and  in  Hadaa  or  the  itiand  of  Leuce 
Hkewiaa  aeeompaiiied  hia  &t«ida.  (OJ. 
Paiu.iiL19.§ll.)  PhU»tiataa(/r«-.i;L2) 
sa  a  diflbrent  aconml  of  him.  Wfaea  Nectoc 
It  to  Troy,  hit  aon  waa  yet  too  young 
ipaoy  him ;  bnl  in  the  coorae  of  the  war  he 
leloTro^  .. 

er  of  hit  &lher  at  hia  unexpected  anivaL 
lillea  wu  delighted  with  tlie  beauty  and  the 
like  ipirit  of  the  youth,  and  Netlor  loo  waa 
id  of  hit  ton,  and  took  him  to  Agamc 
ording  to  Philoatnttnt.  Antiloehnt  ww  nc 
the  Ethioman  Memnon,  but  by  a  Trojan  of 
;  name.  AdiiUe*  not  only  avenged  hit  death 
llemnon,  but  calehnlad  aplendid  fimeisl  gamct, 
burnt  tho  head  and  anwmr  of  Uemnon  on  the 
ind  pyre.  (Camp.  Bwkh,  ad  PauL  p.  299.) 
ilochutwat  painted  by  Polygnotoi  in  the  Letehe 
telpliL     (Pana.  x.  30.  f  1  ;   Philoatr.  lean.  it. 

[L.&] 
.NTI'LOCHUS  ('Arrboxoi).  a  Gnek  bitto- 
,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  Greek  philoao- 
v  from  the  time  of  Pythagorat  to  the  death  of 
iorut,  whote  lyttan  be  himielf  adopted.  (Clem. 
c  Strom,  i.  p.  133.)  He  Kema  to  be  the  tame 
le  Antilagni  mentioned  by  Dionyiiat  of  Hali- 
attua.  {IM  Cojup^  Ve¥^  4 ;  comp.  Anonym. 
r^iL  Olynp.  ilii.)  Theodoret  (TIterap.  viil 
)8)  qnotea  on  Antilochui  aa  hia  aathoiily  for 
ing  the  tomb  of  Cccropa  on  the  acropolii  of 
ina,  but  at  Clement  of  Alexandiia  {Prt/b^. 
J)  and  Araobiut  {adv.  Omi.  ri.  6)  refer  for 
■ma  fivt  to  a  writer  of  the  name  of  Anliochut^ 
9may  poaaibly  be  an  error  in  Theodoret.  [L.S.] 
NTIMA'CHIDES.archLlect,  [AisTiSTiTB.] 
NTl'HACUUS  {'/unliMxn),  a  Trojan,  who. 


when  Henelani  and  Odyaaeoi  ca 
fiir  the  aamnderof  Helen,  adviaea  nil  coonirj 
to  put  the  ambaiBdora  to  dcUh.  (Ham.  II 
122,  Ac,  138,  &c)  It  wBi  Antimacbut 
prindpally  inniled  apon  Helen  not  bsna  nal 
to  the  Greeki.  {IL  li.  125.)  He  had  threei 
and  when  twoof  them,Peiiandcr  and  Uippda 
&11  into  the  banda  of  Menelaut,  they  arere 

There  are  three  other  mylhical  peraooage 
thi>  name.  (Hygin.  Fab.  170  ;  SchoL  ad  I 
Iiikm.  n.  104  ;  C<.  M«L  liL  460.)  [U  S 

ANTI'MACHUSCAwIfBixoi).  l.OfCvi 
a  ton  of  Hipparchua,  waa  a  Ored  epe 
elegiui  poet.  (Cic  Bnt  fil ;  Or.  7Wi  L  6 
He  i>  uinally  called  a  Colophoniin,  probably  1 
became  Claroa  bclanged  to  (he  dominion  of  C 
phon.  He  flourithed  dnring  the  latter  perio 
the  Peloponnetiao  war.  (Died.  liiL  lOS.) 
alatement  of  Suidu  that  he  wai  a  diiciple  of  1 
yaaii  would  make  him  belong  to  an  euliei  d 
but  the  feet  that  he  it  mentioned  in  conmi 
with  Lyaander  and  Plato  the  pbiloaopber  ■ 
eiently  indicatea  the  age  to  which  ho  bdcm, 
(Pint.  i^tiwiL  l8;Pnicliia,aifPCa<.7BiLL]L' 
Plntarch  reUtet  that  at  the  Lyiandria — for  I 
the  &miaoa  called  their  great  fettiial  of  the  Ho 
to  honour  Lytonder — Antimachni  entered  npe 
poetical  conteat  with  one  Niceiatni  of  Hetad 
The  latter  obtained  the  prixe  &om  Lyiandcr  b 
■el^  and  Antimachui,  ditfacaitenad  (^  hit  bit 
deatioyed  hia  own  poem.  Plato,  then  a  yo 
man,  happened  to  be  preaent,  and  conioled 
unauecVMful  poet  by  aaying,  that  ignorance,  i 
blindneia,  wat  a  miifortune  to  tfaoH  who  labov 
under  it.  The  meeting  between  Antimachni  : 
Piflto  it  rekted  diffmutly  by  CicFio  (;.  c),  1 
alto  placea  il  manifettly  at  a  different  lime  1 
probably  alio  at  a  diSetent  place  i  for,  aooidinf 

hia  Toluminoaa  poem  (Thebaii),  and  hii  hrai 
were  to  wearied  with  it,  that  all  gradually  left 
phue  with  the  exception  of  Plato,  wheinpon 
poet  lud,  "  I  thall  neferthelett  eon^oe  to  n 
for  one  Phito  ia  worth  more  than  all  the  thonia 
of  other  hearere."  Now  an  anecdote  limikr 
the  one  related  by  Cicero  tt  recorded  of  Antagc 
the  Rhodian  [ANraGOHABj,  and  thia  repetitior 
the  tame  occurrence,  together  with  other  in^ae 
biUtiea,  ham  led  Welckei  (Or  ^>iac^  (>^ 
1 05,  &c.)  to  reject  the  two  anecdolea  allogethet 


thougb  tbey  did  not  luit  the  latte  of  the  mollila 
they  were  duly  appreeialed  by  men  of  bare 
id  intelligence. 

The  only  other  rirennittance  of  the  lile  of  Ai 
machu  that  we  know  it,  hit  lore  for  Lyde,  « 
-aa  either  hia  mittceia  or  hia  wife.  He  foBoa 
nr  to  Lydia;  but  the  appeart  to  hare  died  ti 
fter,  and  the  poel  returned  to  Colopboo  1 
lught  conaolation  in  the  compostion  of  an  ell 
diod  Lydo,  which  wai  taty  celebrated  in  1 
tiquity.  (AtheiL  liiL  p.  596  -,  Brunck,  Aaaiei* 
p.  219.)  Thia  elegy,  which  wsi  rery  long,  e 
lilted  of  accouDta  of  the  miifbrlanea  of  all  ' 


loved.  {P[al.Ckia»iLadjipaIl<m.  p.  106,  b.) 
thui  contained  vatt  gtorci  of  mythical  and  ai 
quariao  information,  and  it  wai  chiefly  for  thii  a 


ANTIOCHUS. 
dnring  tbe  ragn  of  ScTcnu  and  Cmcdk 
bclouged  Id  ft  diitingnithed  &iiuly,  ume  mail 
of  which  were  ■ftenraris  niwd  W  the  ataaii 
U  Rome.  H«  took  no  port  in  Lhg  poiitial  iSbt 
hii  DBtJn  pUcfl,  hut  vith  his  ]MTge  pnpeAj,  wt 
WW)  incnaied  hj  the  lihenlit;  irf  the  aii|Hin 
wat  enabled  to  sappoit  and  reUsTe  lui  Ul 
dtiieot  whenever  it  «a>  needed.  He  luij 
ipeod  hii  nighU  in  the  temple  of  Atdffist,  pa 
nn  Bccoont  of  the  dreami  and  the  commoninli 
with  tlie  god  in  them,  and  putt]r  m  acconit  rf 
conTenalion  of  other  penoni  who  Uluwiie  •[ 
their  oighti  there  without  being  aUe  to  iJi 
During  Uie  war  of  Caracalla  igBinM  the  Putbi 
ba  wa*  at  fint  of  ume  Rrrice  to  the  Rooiu  u 
bj  hia  Cynic  mode  of  life,  hnt  aAerwardi  br 
Mrted  to  the  Parlhiani  together  with  Tiridila 

Antiochui  wa>  one  of  the  nual  dinisgnu 
rhetoricia:it  of  hia  time.  lie  wai  a  pupil  al  1 
danua,  the  Aoyrian,  and  Dionyiiai,  the  Milei 
Hb  uied  to  ipeak  eitempore,  and  hi>  dcdicaii 
and  ontioni  were  diitingui«hed  for  thM  fall 
their  richncu  in  thought,  and  the  pTeduon  of  ll 
ityle,  which  hod  nothing  of  the  pmnp  and  jnal 
of  other  rhetoricians  But  he  ^>o  acqaind  • 
nputation  aa  a  wriler.  Philoatntui  meitiini 
hialorica!  work  af  hit  {IffrofiEa)  which  ijpniii«i 
the  elegance  of  itt  atjle,  but  what  wai  the  lab 
of  thii  hiitory  is  nnknown-  Phrrnkdidt  (p. 
rebn  to  a  woifc  of  hii  oUed  -A-ytpi.  (Phik 
111.  SopL  iL  4.  5.  g  4 :  Dion  CaM.  luriL 
SuJdaa.  m.  v.  ,-  Endoc  p.  58.)  [L.  S. 

ANTl'OCHUS  fAntaxot),  of  Aluindi 
viote  a  work  on  the  Oredc  poeta  of  the  mil 
Attic  Gomedj.  (Athen.  zL  f.  233.)  Fahii 
ihinki  that  he  ia,  pertiqw,  tlis  lame  man  ai 
mjthogi^har  Anliochui,  who  wrote  a  wtA 
mjthial  tiadiiioni  arranged  according  to  the  pi 
where  they  were  currpnl.  (Plolem.  Heph*» 
9  ;  Phot.  Cod.  190.)  Some  wrilen  an  indiw 
coniider  the  mythogr^hei  aa  the  lejDr  i 
AnCiochuB  of  Acgac  or  Anliochui  of  Sj^ocair ; 
nothingcerlaintanbeiaidabtnil  the  matter.  [L 

ANTI'OCHUS  ('ArrlDx«),aa  AaciDUN 
the  euTo;  aent  by  hii  >late  to  the  Pcniaa  emi 
u.  c  367,  when  emtouie*  went  to  Suo  (nra  i 
of  the  Grecian  atatea.  The  Arcadian^  ptoti 
throDgh  the  influence  of  Pelopidaa,  the  Tb 
ambaiaador.  were  treated  ai  of  leie  inporti 
than  the  Eleana— an  affront  which  Antiochu 
•ented  bjr  refusing  the  pteaenta  of  the  king.  () 
NtU.  Tii.  I.  i  S3,  &c)  Xenophon  bji,  thai 
tiochna  had  conquered  in  the  pancratium ; 
Pauaaniaa  infornii  ua  (n.  3.  §  t],  that  Antiad 
the  pQDcratiaat.  wsa  a  natixe  of  Lepretun,  and 
he  conquered  in  thii  conteet  once  in  the  Oljn 
gamei,  twice  in  the  Nemewi.  and  twice  ia 
lethmian.  Hia  itatne  wai  made  bj  Nicodu 
Leprenm  waa  claimed  by  the  AreadJaai  as  m 
tbcir  towns,  whence  Xenophon  calla  Antiochoi 
Arcadian  ;  but  it  is  more  unally  reckootd  *• 
longing  to  Elis. 

ANTI'OCHUS  fAn-loxot),  of  Ascaum, 
founder,  as  he  is  called,  of  the  fifUi  Acadeny, 
a  friend  a!  LucuUus  the  antagonist  of  Mttbridi 
and  the  teacher  of  Cicero  duiing  his  iwdic 
Athcni  (b.  c  79) ;  but  he  had  a  school  si  Aki 
dria  also,  as  well  aa  in  Syris,  wheie  he  leaB 
have  ended  hit  life.  (Plul.  Ok.  c  4,  £«■£  c 
Cic  A<ad.  ii.  19.)  He  was  a  philosopher  ef  < 
•ideiable  reputatiDn  in  his  time,  for  Stnho  in 
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hia  king  ii  fint  men^ned  abonl  b.  c  69,  in  tli« 
unpugD  of  LncnUiu  agtunit  Tignum.  (DionCax. 
'mg.  mv,  2.) 

After  Pompey  bud  depcwed  Antiochni  Aaiaticm, 
u  lait  king  of  Syria,  a.  c  65,  he  maztihed  ogninit 
Liltiocfau  of  Commi^ene,  vith  vhom  Jie  aliortly 
Ftcrwuds  omctaded  b  psace.  (b.  c  64.)  Pompe; 
Ued  (0  bis  dominioni  Seleuaia  and  Ifae  coaqneita 
1  bad  made  ia  Mesnpolamio.  (Appiui,  Afilir, 
06,  1 14.)  When  Cicero  wu  gOTerooi  of  Cilida 
1  c.  £1 ),  be  rpeeiTtd  from  Anuochui  intelligenia 
F  the  maTemenU  of  (he  PsTthiaoa.  (Cic  ixJ  Fam. 
>.  1, 3,  4.)  In  the  cinl  war  between  Caeui  and 
ompe;  (b.c  49),  Anliochui  awialed  tbe  latter 
itb  uooph  (Canar,  B.  C.  iii.  6 ;  Appian,  B.  C. 
.  49.)  In  B.  c  38,  Ventidioa,  the  legate  of  M. 
.Dloniiu,  aflcr  conqoeiing  ths  Parthian*,  manbed 
jaintt  Antiwhoi,  attracted  by  the  great  trtuuTe* 
'bicb  thii  king  poueued ;  and  Antonini,  uriiing 
t  the  Bitnj  juat  aa  the  war  tu  commencing,  took 

into  bii  ovn  banda,  and  laid  liege  to  Samonta. 
le  vBi,  howeiei,  niiable  to  take  the  place,  and 
a>  glad  to  retire  after  making  peace  with  Autio- 
lat.  (Dion  Can.  lUi.  20-2-21  PlaL^iit.  34.)  A 
iDghter  of  Antiochtu  married  Orodet,  king  of 
onhta.  (Dion  Cau.  xlix.  23.)  We  do  not  know 
le  eiact  period  of  the  death  of  Antiochut,  but  he 
imt  bare  died  befoie  B.C.  31,  ai  hii  ncceuar 
[itbiidatea  ia  mentioned  aa  king  of  Commagene  in 
latyear.  (PlnL  .4Ht  61.) 

ANTI'OCHUS  II,  CAwIoxm).  "^g  "t  CoM- 
lAiiiHK,  aucoeded  Mithridala  I.,  and  wai  *um- 
loned  to  Rome  by  Augoalai  and  executed  in  n.  c. 
9,  becatue  he  had  csiued  the  auauination  of  an 
nbauador,  whom  hi>  brother  had  lent  to  Rome, 
.ngnatui  gave  the  kingdom  to  Mithcidales  II., 
'ho  was  then  a  boy»  buanae  hii  father  bad  been 
inrdued  by  the  king.   (Dion  Cau.  liL  43,  li>.  9.) 

ANTI'OCHUS  III.  {'ArrloxoO.kingofCoM- 
IAOINB,  Kenu  lo  have  aocceeded  Milbridatei  II. 
f  e  know  nothing  more  of  bint  than  that  he  died 
I  A.  11.17.  (Tac.  ..Inn.  iL  42.)  Upon  hia  death, 
ommagen*  became  a  Roman  pronnce  (Taciln. 
.  56),  and  remained  ao  till  *.  □.  38,  when  Antio- 
lua  E^pbanea  waa  appointed  king  by  Calignla. 

ANTI'OCHUS  IV.  (■A»T(ox"),kingofCoii- 
AOiNi,  aunuuned  EPIPHANES  {'Eiri^ani'), 
aa  apparently  a  aon  of  Antiocbiu  111.,  and  re- 
dred  hia  paternal  dominiori  from  Caligula  in  a.  n. 
B^  with  a  fart  of  Cilicia  bordering  on  the  aea- 
ttat  ia  addition.  Caligula  alao  gave  him  tbe 
'hole  amount  of  the  rBvenuea  of  Commageno  dur- 
ig  the  twenty  yeara  that  it  had  been  a  Roman 
roTince.  (Dion  Cau.  III.  8 ;  Suet.  CaL  16.)  He 
Ted  OD  moat  intimate  tennt  with  Caligula,  and 
t  and  Herod  Agrippa  aie  ipoken  ol  a*  tbe  in- 
inidori  of  the  empeior  in  the  art  of  tyranny. 
Dion  Caia.  lii.  24.)  Tbia  friendahip,  however, 
«a  not  of  very  long  continuance,  for  he  waa 
ibaeqoeatly  depoaed  by  Calignla  and  did  not 
glain  hia  kingdom  again  till  tbe  aeceaaion  of 
Uudiuain  *.  n.  41.  (Dioa  Cua.  Ix.  6.)  In«.n. 
3  hia  ion,  alao  called  AntiochuB  Epiphanea,  wu 
BtTothed  to  DnuiUa,  tbe  daughter  of  Agripp*. 
[oaeph.  jinC  lii.  9.  §  1.)  In  x.  a.  53  Antiochua 
at  down  an  izuufrection  of  aome  borbaiona  tribea 
" d  Clilae.    (Ti  ...      - 


t.  S£  b 


aivfld  orden  &um  Nero 


to  make  war  againat  the  Paithi 
le  yeu  £9  he  aerred  under  Coibulo  againat  Tiri- 
alea,  brother  of  the  Parthian  king  Vologeaea.  (liiL 
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7,  37.)  In  canjequence  of  hia  tenieea  in 
war,  he  obtained  in  the  year  61  part  of  Ann 
(riv.  36.)  He  eapoused  tbe  ude  of  Vspi 
when  be  waa  proclaimed  emperor  in  a.  D.  70 ; 
he  ia  then  api^en  of  sa  the  richest  of  the  trih 
kinga.  (TH./ful.ii.8l.)  In  the  ume  year  )h 
foRsa,  commanded  by  bis  aon  Anliodmi,  to  i 
Titua  in  tbe  aiege  of  Jemanlem.  (Joseph.  OJ^ 
T.  11.  e  3i  Tac.  Hill.  v.  1.)  Two  yian  i 
warda,  a.  d.  72,  be  waa  accnsed  by  PaMoi 
goTemor  of  Syria,  of  caua[niing  iritb  the  Pan 
againat  the  Komana,  and  was  in  conaeqitnio 
prived  of  bis  kingdom,  after  a  reign  of  Ihirtj 
yeaia  &om  bia  Grat  appointment  by  Caligula. 
first  mjnd  to  Lacedaonon,  and  then  to  i 
wher;  he  passed  Ibe  nmainder  of  his  life  wii 
aona  Antiochua  and  Callinicns,  and  waa  ti 
with  great  respect.  (Joaqib.  B.J.  to.  7.)  ' 
are  aeveral  ooina  of  (his  king  extant,  fram  i 
we  learn,  that  the  name  of  bia  wife  waa  Ir 
In  the  one  annexed  he  is  called  BAIUUTTI  H 
ANTIOXOX  On  the  i«Terte  a  scoipion  ia  i 
aented,  auiroimded  with  the  foliage  of  the  I 
and  inacribad  KOHHAnimm.  (Eckhel, 
255,  &c;  comp.  ClintOD,  F.  ff.  iii.  p- 343,  & 


ANTI'OCHUS  CArrloxor),  an  Epig>aki 
poet,  one  of  wboae  epigrams  is  extant  in  tbe  I 
Anthology.    (li.  412.]  [L. 

ANTI'OCHUS  HIERAX  ('ArriixM  '1 
BO  called  &om  hia  gracing  and  ambitious  chai 
was  the  younger  aon  of  Antiochua  II,  ki 
Sjiia.  On  the  death  of  his  &iher  in  a.  c 
^tiochua  waged  war  upon  his  brother  Sa 
Callinicns,  in  order  to  obtain  Asia  Minor  foi 
self  aa  an  independent  kingdom.  Tbia  wax 
for  many  jan,  but  Antiochua  was  s(  laigl 
tirelf  defeated,  chiefly  through  tbe  eflbrta  of 
lua,  king  of  Peigimus,  who  drove  him  out  a 
Minor.  Antiochua  aubaeqnently  fled  to  I 
where  he  waa  killed  by  lobbera  ' 


1,  king  of  B 
.  iv.  iT;   P]« 


(Jnalin.  iiviL  2,  3 1  Polyaen.  iv.  17;  PlaL 
p.  489,  a. ;  Euseb.  Cknm.  Arm.  pp.  346, 
Clinton,  F.  H.  iiL  pp.  311,  3IS,  413.)  Ap< 
represented  on  the  revene  of  the  anneiej 
(Eckhel,  iii.  pL  219.) 


ANTIOCHU& 

ANTI'OCHUS,  a  Juri9t,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  comminioii  appointed  to  compile  the  Theo- 
doaian  Code.  He  was  praefectua  pmetorio  and 
conioL  In  the  33rd  Novell  of  Theodosins  the 
Younger  (a.  d.  444),  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  person 
deceased,  tUnttris  memoriae  AmHotkne,  He  is  con- 
founded by  Jac  €h>defroi,  in  the  Prolegomena  of 
his  edition  of  the  Theodosian  Code  (c.  1.  §  5)  with 
two  other  persons  of  the  same  name ;  Antiochus, 
mentioned  by  MarceUinns  as  living  in  Uie  year 
448,  and  Antiochns,  the  eunuch,  who  was  jiraepo- 
$Um$  msncU  eubicHlu  This  error  was  pointed  out 
by  Hitter  in  the  6th  volume  of  his  edition  of  the 
Theodosian  Code,  p.  6.  [J.  T.  O.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  {*ArrUfxos)y  of  Laodicba,  a 
sceptic  philosopher,  and  a  disciple  of  Zeuzis,  men- 
tk»ed  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  (ix.  106,1 16.)  [L.&] 

ANTIOCHUS  CAKTtoxoO.  a  monk  of  the 
monastery  of  St  Saba,  near  Jerusalem,  flourished 
at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Per- 
fians.  {a.  d.  614.)  He  wrote,  besides  odier  works 
of  little  importance,  one  entitled  wcaf94icnis  rijs 
iylaa  ypapfis,,  an  epitome  of  the  Christian  &ith,  as 
contained  in  scripture,  in  ISO  chi^yters.  This  work 
was  first  published  in  Latin  by  Tihnan,  Paris, 
1543,  Sto,  reprinted  in  the  BUtUotkeca  Pairumj 
Pkiis,  1579 ;  Colon.  1618 ;  Lugd.  1677.  The  ori- 
ginal Greek  was  first  published  by  Pronto  Ducaeus, 
m  the  Amdarii  BiU.  Pair,  Paris,  1624,  reprinted 
in  MoieU'b  BOL  Pair,  Paris,  1644.  A  considera- 
ble fragment  of  it  is  printed  in  Fabricius*  Bild, 
Graee,  x.  p.  501.  [P.  &] 

ANTI'OCHUS   PA'CCIUS.     [Paccius  An- 

TI0CHUS.1 

ANTrOCHUS  PHILOMETOR  (♦iXo^nJrwp) 
is  supposed  by  some  persons  to  have  been  a  physi- 
dan,  or  dmg^st,  who  must  have  lived  in  or  before 
the  second  century  after  Christ;  he  is  the  in- 
vfBtor  of  an  antidote  against  poisonous  reptiles, 
ftc,  of  whidi  the  prescription  is  embodied  in  a 
short  Greek  elegiac  poem.  The  poem  is  insert- 
ed by  Galen  in  one  of  his  works  (De  AnOd.  ii 
14,  17,  voL  ziv.  pp.  185,  201),  but  nothing  is 
kaown  of  the  history  of  the  author.  Others  sup- 
pose tha;t  a  physidan  of  this  name  is  not  the  author 
either  of  the  poem  or  the  antidote,  but  that  they 
me  connected  m  some  way  with  the  Theriaoa  whi^ 
Antiodraa  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  was  in  the 
habit  of  using,  and  the  prescription  for  which  he 
dedicated  in  verse  to  Aesculapius  (Plin.  H,  N.  zx. 
capL  vlt.)  or  Apollo.  (Plin.  Valer.  De  Re  Med,  iv. 
38w)  (SeeCagnaU  raruieO6s0mitn.25,p.l74, 
cd.  Rom.  1587.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANTrOCHUS  f  Arrioxoi).  1 .  A  physician, 
who  jypean  to  have  lived  at  Rome  in  the  second 
eentsry  after  Christ  Galen  gives  a  precise  account 
(Ik  SamiL  TmmdOy  v.  5,  vol  vi  p.  332)  of  the 
food  he  used  to  eat  and  the  way  in  which  he 
lived  ;  and  teQs  us  that,  by  paying  attention  to  his 
diet,  Ac,  he  was  able  to  dispense  with  the  use  of 
■JwKrinm,  and  when  upwards  of  eighty  years  old 
ised  to  visit  his  patients  on  fioot  Aetius  (tetiab. 
I  Bam.  iiL  c  114.  p.  132)  and  Panlus  Aegioeta 
(vn.  8,  p.  290)  quote  a  prescription  which  may 
Krhqw  belong  to  this  pnysician,  but  he  is  pro- 
Uhty  not  the  person  mentioned  by  Galen  under  the 
B^  **  Antiochus  Philometor.*^ 

2.  The  name  of  two  physidans,  saints  and 
■artyia,  the  first  of  whom  was  bom  of  an  eqnes- 
fsmily  in  Mauritania.  After  devoting 
to  the  study  of  sacred  and  pro&ne 
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literature,  he  finally  embraced  the  medical  profes- 
sion, not  for  the  sake  of  gain,  but  merely  that  he 
might  be  useful  to  mankind.  He  spent  some  time 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  exercised  his  pro£esnon 
gratuitously,  and  used  to  endeavour  to  convert  his 
patients  to  Christianity.  He  then  went  to  ^r^inja 
during  the  persecution  against  the  Christians  un- 
der Hadrian,  about  a.  d.  120,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  been  cruelly  tortured,  and  at  last  miraculously 
delivered  by  being  taken  up  into  heaven.  His 
memory  is  celebrated  by  the  Romish  church  on 
the  13th  of  December. 

3.  The  other  was  bom  at  Sebaste  in  Armenia, 
and  vras  put  to  death  during  the  persecution  under 
Diocletian,  a.  d.  303 — 311.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  tortured,  and  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts, 
and,  when  these  refused  to  touch  him,  at  last 
beheaded  ;  it  is  added  that  milk,  instead  of  blood, 
issued  firom  his  neck,  upon  which  the  executioner 
immediatdy  professed  himself  to  be  a  Christian, 
and  accordingly  suffered  martyrdom  with  him. 
His  memory  is  celebrated  by  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
mish churches  on  the  15th  of  July.  (Martyroli>- 
gimm  Romanmn^ ;  Bsovius,  NomeMclaior  Sandorwm 
Pn/Mome  Medioorwn;  Acta  Sanctorum^  JuL  15, 
voL  iv.  p.  25 ;  dementis,  Menologium  Graeoorum, 
vol.  iii.  p.  168 ;  Fabridus,  Bibltotk  Graeoa,  voL 
xiii  p.  64,  ed.  vet)  [ W.  A.  G.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  CArrloxoi),  bishop  of  Ptolb- 
1CA18  in  Palestine,  was  a  Syrian  by  birth.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  century  after  Christ,  he  went 
to  Constantinople,  where  his  doquent  preaching 
attracted  such  attention,  that  he  was  called  by 
some  another  Chrysostom.  He  afterwards  took 
part  warmly  with  the  enemies  of  Chrysostom,  and 
died  not  later  than  408  a.  d.  Besides  many  ser- 
mons,  he  left  a  large  work  ^against  Avarice,^ 
which  is  lost  (Gennad.  20 ;  Theodoret  DiaL  iu  ; 
Phot  Cod,  288;  AeL  CondL  Epkee.  iii.  p.  118, 
Labbe;  CaiaL  Codd.  Vindobom.  pt  L  p.  116,  No. 
58.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  QAm^xos)^  an  Athenian 
SCULPTOR,  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  his  statue 
of  Athene  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi  at  Rome.  (Winc- 
kehnann*s  Werke,  iv.  375,  vi.  252,  ed.  1829.)  [P.S.] 
ANTI'OCHUS  CArrtoxw),  the  fether  of  Sa- 
LEUCus  Nicator,  the  king  of  Syria,  and  the  grand- 
fiither  of  Antiochus  Soter^  was  one  of  Philip*s 
genenJs.  (Justin,  xv.  4.)  A  genealogical  table  of 
his  desoenoants  is  given  under  Sblbucidax. 

ANTI'OCHUS  (•Avrfoxof),  of  Syracusb,  a 
son  of  Xenophanes,  is  called  by  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus  {Ani,  Bom,  i.  12)  a  very  ancient  histo- 
rian. He  lived  about  the  year  b.  c  423,  and  was 
thus  a  contemporary  of  Thucydides  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  (Joseph,  e,  Apum,  L  3.)  Respect- 
ing his  life  nothing  is  known,  but  his  historical 
works  were  hdd  in  very  hi^  esteem  by  the  an- 
cients on  account  of  their  accuracy.  (Dionys.  L  73.) 
His  two  works  were :  1.  A  histoiy  of  Sicily,  in 
nine  books,  ftom  the  reign  of  king  Cocalus,  i,  e, 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  year  &  c  424 
or  425.  (Diod.  xiL  71.)  It  is  referred  to  by  Pau- 
sanias  (x.  11.  §  3),  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Pro- 
(rttpt  p.  22),  and  Theodoret  (P.  115.)— 2.  A 
history  of  Italy,  which  is  very  frequently  referred 
to  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  242,  vL  pp.  252,  254,  255, 
257,  262,  264,  265,  278J,  by  Dionysius  {U,  oc, 
and  L  22,  35 ;  comp.  Steph.  Bys.  $,  v,  BprrTto% ; 
Hesych.  $,  v,  Xtirnv  ;  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Romey  i. 
p.  14,  &c     The  fragments  of  Antiochus  are  con- 
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tained  in  C.  et  T.  MUller,  fyvfm.  mnor.  Grate. 

Vata,  1841,  pp.  181  —  184.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'OCHUS  I.  ('A«-I»x«).  king  of  Svku, 
■oniBiiKd  SOTKR  (Ivntfi),  wu  the  uii  of  Selencua 
NiatoF  vA  a  Peniui  ladj,  ApvDL  Thi 
riaga  of  hit  bther  with  Apoiiu  wu  one  of 
muriage*  vbicb  AleomdeT  celebiated  at  S' 
a.  c  325,  when  he  gave  Panian  wiT«  to  1 
Derail.  Thii  would  fix  the  birth  of  Ant 
about  B.  c  324.  He  w«»  preaent  with  bii  father 
■I  the  battle  of  Ipeiii  in  B.  c  301,  which  lecnred 
forSelennu  the  government  of  Alia.  Itiaielat«d 
of  AntiochuR,  that  be  fell  lick  tbn>agh  lore  of 
StiBtonice,  the  yoong  wife  of  hii  fitther,  and  lfa« 
daughter  of  Demetriui  Poliorcelei,  and  tbat  wbea 
hia  (athei  leaml  the  came  of  iut  illneu  through 
hii  phjiician  Eraiiitratni,  be  rengned  Stratooice 
to  lum,  and  gave  him  the  goremment  of  Upper 
Ana  with  the  title  of  king.  Do  the  murder  of  hia 
blher  in  Macedonia  in  B.  t.  280,  Antiochui  ne- 
ceeded  to  the  whole  of  hii  dominioni,  and  proie- 
Cllted  hii  claimi  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia  againit 
Antigonni  Qonatai,  but  erentuallr  allowed  the 
latter  to  retain  pooieHian  of  Macedonia  on  hia 
manying  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Selencua  and 
Stiatonice.  The  reat  of  Aatiochai'  tcign  waa  chiefl j 
Dccapied  in  wan  with  the  Ganli,  who  had  inradad 
Alia  Minor.  B;  the  bclpcfhiidepbanta  he  gained 
a  Ttctoiy  orei  the  Oault,  and  meired  in  coniequenca 
die  tuiuame  of  Saler  (Xwnip],  He  wag  aflerwardi 
defeated  bj  Eumenci  near  Sardii,  and  waa  «b- 
aequently  killed  in  a  ucond  battle  with  the  Oauli 
(b.  c  261),  after  a  reign  of  nineteen  yean.  By 
nil  wife  Stratonice  AntiDcbua  bad  three  children 
Antiocbni  Theoi,  who  incceeded  him ;  Apama 
married  to  Magai ;  and  Strataniee,  martied  tc 
Uemetriai  1 1,  of  Macedonia.  (Appian,  ^.  fi9-G£: 
Jiutin,  iTil  3 :  Hut  DmAr.  38,  39  -,  Strab.  liii 

L623 ;  Pani.  I  7;  Julian,  Mitapog.  p.  348,  a.  b. . 
cian,  2nuu,  B ;  AeUan,  H.  .,4.  tL  44  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  Tiii.  42.)  Apollo  ii  lepreaented  on  the  r 
KTM  of  the  anoeied  oHn.   (GckheL  iiL  p.  SIS.) 


ANTIOCHOa 
condition  of  hia  putting  away  hii  Ibraw 
lAodice  and  marrying  Berenice,  a  dug) 
Ptolemy.  This  cooneiion  between  S^n 
^ypl  ia  referred  to  in  the  book  of  Duid  ( 
where  by  the  king  of  the  louth  we  in  to 
iland  ^ypt,  and  by  the  king  of  Ibe  noith. 
On  the  death  of  Ptolemy  two  jean  iflt 
Antiochui  recalled  Laodice,  hot  ibe  could  i 
give  the  iruult  that  bad  been  thewa  her,  u 
nuBlruiting  Aotiochna,  canaed  bim  to  be  mi 
aa  well  ai  Berenice  and  ber  ton.  Antiixh 
killed  in  &  c  246,  after  a  reign  of  fifuu 
By  Laodice  be  had  four  childitu,  Selcucu  ( 
cua,  who  incceeiied  him,  Anliochua  Dk 
daogbtec,  Stratonice,  married  to  Mithridati 
another  daa^Ijir  married  V)  Arianlhn 
larchn*  related  (Atheo.  x.  p.  438),ihtt  An 
wai  much  given  to  wine.  (Appian,  Sj> 
Alhen.  ii.  p.  45;  Joatin,  irriL  1 ;  Poljiei 
£0  1  VaL  Max.  ii.  14.  |  I,  eilem.;  Hieros 
£kH.c  11.)  On  the  rerene  of  the  coin  u 
Herculei  ii  Tepreiented  with  bi«  dob  in  hii 
(Eckhal,  iii.  p.21B.) 


A^mO'CHUS  II.  CAitIoxoi),  king  of  Svaia, 
■nmamed  THEOS  (e«ii),  a  >amame  which  he  de- 
rired  from  the  MileHisi  whom  he  delivered  from 
their  tyrant,  Timarchua,  lucceeded  hii  father  in 
B.  c.  261.  Soon  after  hii  acceiiion  he  became  in- 
Tolied  in  war  with  Plolem;  Phihidelpbut,  king  of 
Egypt,  which  laaled  for  muiy  yean  and  gieatly 
weakened  tho  Syrian  kingdom.  Taking  adrantage 
ot  thii  weaVneiB,  Anacca  wai  able  to  eitabliah 
the  Parthian  empire  in  B.  c  250;  and  hii  example 
waa  ahortly  Bfterwardi  foUowed  by  TbeodolQi, 
the  governor  of  Baclria,  who  revolted  from  Antio- 
chui and  made  Bactria  an  inilependent  kingdom. 
The  Ion  of  iheae  proTlncea  induced  Antiocboa  to 
lue  for  peace,  which  waa  granted  (b.  c.  2S0)  on 


ANTI'0CHU8in.rAH 
anmaned  the  Qriat  (Mf)>Bt),  waa  the 
Seleucui  Callinicu,  and  aneceeded  to  the  thr 
the  death  of  hii  brother  Seleucui  Cenuniu 
223,  when  be  wai  only  in  hii  fifteenth  yc«i 
fint  coudn  Achaeni,  who  might  eaiily  have  \ 
ed  the  royal  power,  waa  of  great  use  to  Ani 
at  the  commencement  of  hii  reign,  aod  ree 
for  the  Syrian  monarchy  all  the  proTiucei  ii 
Minor,  which  Aitalui,  king  of  Perraunai.  h 
propriated  to  himielf.  But  Antio^ut  waa 
fortanata  in  hii  c«ileni  dominioni.  Mol 
innder,  two  brelben,  who  had  been  ^>p 
]e  government  of  Media  and  Penis  reapec 
ilted  and  defeated  the  anniei  aeni  i^aiiut 
They  were,  howsTcr,  put  down  in  a  Kcanc 
pargn,  conducted  by  Antiecbui  in  penon,  wl 
added  to  hii  deminiona  the  Drovince  of 
Atti>paten&  (h.  c 


On  hi 


nhisei 


of  Egypt,  1) 

lida,  and  Paleiline,  which  he  ■—'"'-'« 
longed  to  the  Syrian  kingdom.  At  fint  1 
completely  succeufiiL    In  B.C.  SIS,  hegwne 

1  of  the  chief  towns  of  Phoenicia,  tat 

tng7far(B.c.2l7),hewaidefcmledini 
batde  fought  at  R^hia  near  Oaia,  and  etn 
in  consequence  a  peace  with  Ptolemy,  by  wb 
ceded  the  provincei  in  diipate^  He  waa  th< 
aoiioui  to  make  peace  with  Ptolemy,  ai  be 
ed  to  direct  all  hii  foicei  againit  Achaeoi 
had  revolted  m  Au  Minor.  In  one  am^ 
deprived  Achaeni  of  hii  conqueata,  and  pot  1 
death  when  he  fell  into  hia  band*  in  k.c 


lign  of  Antiachu  11. 
iDit  Anuea  III.,  king 
I,  king  of  Butiu.  and 

ne  jrean.  Allliougfa 
ole  with  gnat  niems, 
lJu  nibjngation  of  thne 
»ndiLd«d  m  peace  with 
h1  their  independence, 
thjdemu  he  niEnhed 

■Ilium  of  the  Sjtiui 
ud  he  obtained  Croi 
w  Indian  kingi,  a  Large 
at  length  returned  to 
Ten  ;evi  (a.  c  212— 
'd  ai  the  mint  Aonriih- 
ipjwan  that  the  title  of 
m  dariog  Ihit  time. 
hui  ntnriied  to  Syria 
[•tar  died,  Itaiing  ai 
hanH,  then  a  child  of , 
UDBelf  of  the  TeokncH 
It,  Antiochoi  entered 
lip,  king  of  Macedonia, 

domimoni  of  Ptolenij. 
»n  afterward!  in  a  war 

imable  to  lend  fonxi 
iQi  ptnecuted  thia  war 
d  Coele-Sjria,  and  at 
aHMiion  of  thew  pro- 

the  Egyptian  gmeni 
:.  19S.  Hc.wu  KMiit- 
,  to  whom  he  granted 
Fearing,  howerer,  the 
uixioDi  to  obtain  poa- 
^>ia  Minor  which  did 
reignty,  he  concluded 
«trothed  hJA  daoghter 
;  Ptolemy,  giriug  with 

jnor,  where  he  carried 
.  then  croued  oier  into 
noa  of  the  ThradaD 
rhich  belonged  to  the 
rhich  he  claimed  a*  hit 
3ilor  had  taken  it  from 
ptDgreH  wai  atopt  by 

of  yonng  Ptotemj  had 
»tion  of  the  Romani ; 
igaged  in  their  war  with 
t  to  inteirnpt  Antiochna 


kin^  Now,  h 


HI  (a.  c  195)  lUcngth- 
ion  to  lesit  the  Roman 
m  to  iniade  Italy  with- 
dochn*  rcKlved  to  we 
>y  negntiation,  and  thna 


ANTIOCHUS. 
Ha  died  in  B.  c  161,  ifter  k  mga  it  II 
He  left  a  Kn,  Anliochiu  EnpUar,  ■!»  uc 
hitn,  and  a  dmgliter,  lAodk^  (Ut.  lib. 
iIt.  i  PoI<rb.  Lib.  xiri.— niL ;  Jutin,  n 
Diod.  Ejk.  pp.  579,  £83,  Ac,  ed.  Wm.;  A 
.^.  4£,  66 :  Ibccab.  Ub.  i.  ii. ;  JoKph.  Ji 
G ;  Hieronym.  wJ  Aw.  ell;  Eckhd.  Lii. ) 
Ac.)  On  the  leiene  of  the  foRgniug  coin  J 
ii  lepreiealAd,  holding  n  siuU  figun  i^  Vki 
hi*  right  hiind,  and  ■  ipcu  in  hit  left. 

ANTI'OCHUS  V.  {'Arrloxeil,  kingrfi 
■anumed  EUPATOR  (Edntrvfi),  wu  niiv 
aid  at  hii  bllier'i  deatl),  and  nigned  doe 
tortwojean.  (b.c.164 — 162.)  Ljuaia 
the  gnudianihip  of  the  jduiib  king,  thong 
tiochn*  IV,  hid  woinled  Philip  to  Ihii 
Lj'uaa,  iccompaiuM  by  the  juung  king,  cm 
the  war  agiiiut  the  Jewi,  uid  lud  n^  tc 


ANTI'OCHUS  VI.  rAn'Iax«),kiiigo[ 

■nmBmed  THKOS  (S*li),  and  oa  Doini  Epi 
DtonjiDi  CEi-i^cinti  Autnmx),  ni  the 
Aleundei  Balu,  king  o[  Syria  [kc  p.  1 1 
and  lemained  in  Anbia  after  hii  (athei'i  i 
B.  c.  146.  Two  -jma  aftennirda  (n,  c 
while  he  wBi  idll  a  yoath,  be  was  bmight  i 

Nkattw  bj  Trjphon,  or  Diodotiu,  who  ha 
on*  of  hii  bther'i  chief  miauten.  Tiyph 
with  great  lueceai ;  Jonathan  and  SinH 
leaden  gf  the  Jewi,  joined  hia  paitj  ;  and 
chiu  waa  acknowle^ed  aa  king  br  the 
part  of  Syria.     But  Tryphsn,  who  had  *j 


|<oae,  now  put  the  yonng  prion  to  daw 
awsnded  the  thinne,  h.c  142.  (1  JVarc 
&t',  Jca^  Atiq.  nil  6,  Ac  1  Stiah; 
7S2  1  Jutia,  luvL  1 ;  Lii.  ^iH.  S&.)    1 
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tbe  whole  of  3jTU)  but  hia  daliiu  were  reiiMtid  bj 
SetmcoiitheeldeMtoiiotAiitiochaiVIlI^bywboin 
ba  wu  killed-  in  battle,  B.  c  95.  He  left  behind 
bim  ■  Kin,  AntidchD*  Eiuebe*,  who  aueoeer 
the  tlmme.  (Juitin,  Appian,  Jouph.  IL  «.  ; 
bel,  iii.  p.  241,  &c.)  The  leTene  of  the  fongnng 
coin  iitheunie  u  that  of  Anliwhoi  VII. 

ANTI'OCHUS  X.  CAnTioxiK).  Iting  of  SvBU, 
■oniimed  EUSEBBS  (EJirHqiJ,  and  oa  cgini. 
Pbilopotor  {^iKarJiTif)  also,  tucceeded  In  the 
throne  on  the  doth  of  bii  fothar  Antiochua  IX. 
B.  c  05.  He  defeated  Seleacu,  who  conquered 
b»  &ther,  and  compelled  him  to  Sj  into  Cilici*, 
where  he  periihed ;  but  he  then  had  lo  coni  ' 
with  the  next  two  brethen  ot  Seleaciu,  Phihp 
Antiochaa  Epipbanes,  the  latter  of  whom  aiaai 
flie  title  of  king,  and  il  known  aa  the  eleT4 
king  of  Syria  of  thia  name.  In  ■  battle  fought 
near  the  Orootu,  Antiochua  X.  defeated  Philip 
and  Antiochns  XI.,  and  the  latter  wu  drowned  m 
the  riier.  The  crown  wai  now  siaunied  by  Philip, 
who  continned  to  pmecule  the  war  autated  by  hia 
brother,  Demetrina  Eucaerua.  The  Syriani,  worn 
out  with  theae  dvil  broila,  offered  the  kingdom  to 
Tigranea,  king  of  Armenia,  who  accoidioglj  took 
pDiaeHion  of  Syria  in  B.  c  83,  and  ruled  over  it 
tiU  he  was  defbated  b;  Lucollua  in  H.  c  69.  The 
time  of  the  death  of  Antiochua  X.  ia  oncertain. 
He  appeart,  howeTer,  to  have  &lleD  in  battle 
igainat  the  Parthiana,  before  Tjgranei  obtained 
pofseaaioa  of  Syria.  (Joseph.  Aniiq.  liii.  13.  §  4.) 
Aroording  lo  aonie  account*  he  anrriTed  the  reign 
of  Tigmnei,  and  returned  to  hia  kiudom  after  ae 
eonqueatofthelatler  by  Lncullus(EuKb.  p.  193; 
Joatin,  iL  2)  (  but  theae  accounU  aicribe  to  Anti- 
ochua X.  wbat  belonga  to  hii  aon  Antiochua  XIII. 
(See  Clinton,  F.  H.  ToL  iii.  pp.  338,  340.)  Jupiter 
ia  repreietilid  on  the  rerene  of  the  anjieud  coin 
■a  in  that  of  Antiochni  IV. 


ANTIOPE. 
the  jonngecl  mw  of  Antiochoe  VIIL,  intmi 
title  of  lung  after  bia  brother  Demetriui  had 
taken  priaoner  by  the  Parthiana  He  bU  in 
againat  AreNu,  king  of  the  Arabiani.  (J< 
.daC  nil  15. 1  1;  Eckhel,  iiL  p.  346.  «c.] 


ASIATICUS  C*"" 
Dionyaua  Philopaloc  Callinicnt  (Atjrturoi 
viiTap  KoAAJvimi),  waa  the  aon  of  Anlioch 
and  Selene,  an  Egyptian  princeaa  He  rrjai: 
Rome  during  the  time  that  Ttgranea  bad  p 
aion  of  Syria,  and  paased  through  Syria  an  I 
turn  during  the  goiemment  of  Verres.  (acT: 
On  the  defeat  of  Tigraaea  in  B.  c  69,  Lo 
allowed  Autiochua  Anaticiu  to  take  peaaea 
the  kingdom ;  but  he  waa  depriiod  of  it  in  a 
bj  Pompey,  who  reduced  Sicily  to  a  Roms 
Tuice.  In  thi*  year  the  Selenddae  ceaard  lo 
(Appian,  Sfr.  49, 70 ;  Cic.  ia  fnrr.  ir,  27. 21 
Juatin.  iL  3.)  Some  writen  luppoae.  that  i 
rhua  Aaialicua  afterwarda  reigned  aa  king  of 


[AimocBOH  I^  king  of 


ANTI'OCHUS  XI.CArT(oxoi),kingof8vM 
mmamed  EPlPHANtS  ('Ewi^Kfriri),  waa  the  ai 
of  Antiochu  VIII.,  and  ia  apoken  of  under  Al 
TWCHtrsX. 


ANTI'OCHUS  XII-CATfoxot),  king  of  Smu, 
Bamamed  DIONYSUS  (Aufnwai),  and  on  coina 
Phiiopator  CaUinicut  (^lAoirdnifi  KaAAlruiai]  alao. 


For  the  hiMory  and  cfaronidogy  of  the  \ 
kinga  in  general,  aeeFrohlich,.i4nab8J^nai 
VaiUant,  &im»Iania  Impman,  ^t  ;  Ni. 
£M*t  SAriflt*,  HitoriKiir  O^amat  oa 
onMnuiotai  Uebentimg  drr  Cknmik  Jtt  En 
Clinton,  F.  H.  toL  iii.  Appendix,  c.  3. 

ANTION  ('Ai^iw),  a  aon  of  Perifte 
Aatyageia,  and  hnaband  of  Perimcla.  by  wki 
became  the  hther  of  Iiion.  (Diod.  ir.  G9 ; : 
oJ  Pmd.  Pgli.  u.  39.)  (L. 

ANTI'OPE  ("Arruiini).  1.  A  daogfal 
Nycteni  and  Polyio  (ApoQod.  iii.  5.  §  5,  10. 
or  of  the  river  god  Aaopna  in  Boeotia.  (O^ 
260  ;  Apollon.  Rfaod.  L  735.)  She  bean 
Zeaa  the  mother  of  Amphion  and  Zethna. 
'.]  Dionyina  threw  her  into  a  atate  el 
n  account  of  the  vengeance  which  bet 
had  taken  on  Dirce.  In  thia  conditiaD  the 
dered  about  through  Qreeee,  until  Phocoi 
grsndaon  of  Biajphoa,  cured  and  married  her. 

f?LAL  iM  t)  ""  "  ""  ■"" 

2.  An  Amaion,  a  aiater  of  Htppolyts,  who 
riedTheaeoa.  (Paua.  L  2.  §  1.  41.  S7.)  Ai 
ing  to  SerTiua(aif  jlfli.  iLG61),abe  waaadai 
of  Hippolyte.  Diodoraa  (iv.  16}  itatea,  that 
received  her  aa  a  [veaeat  frem    Ha 
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WWu  MibwqneBtlj  Attica  was  invaded  by  the 
Aaami*,  Antiope  fou^t  with  TheKOf  agaiut 
theoj  and  died  the  death  of  a  heroine  by  hi«  tide. 
(Cooqi.  Diod.  ir.  28 ;  Plat  Tke$.  26,  27.)  Ac- 
cording to  Hygimu  {Fab.  241)  Antiope  was  a 
daighter  of  Ares,  and  was  killed  by  Thcveos  him- 
idf  in  eonseqnence  of  an  oiade. 

3.  A  daogfater  of  Pylon  or  Pylaon,  was  married 
to  Eorytns,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
the  Aigonants  Iphitos  and  Clytios.  She  is  also 
caOed  Antioche.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  L  86;  Hygin. 
#M.  14,  with  MoDcker's  note.) 

4.  A  daughter  of  Aedos,  by  whom  Poseidon 
b^  Boeotos  and  Hellen.  (Hygin.  Fab.  157; 
Diod.  iT.  67,  who  calls  the  mother  of  these  two 
heroes  Anie.)     [AaoLUS.] 

Two  other  mythical  perwnages  of  this  name  oe- 
co  in  ApoQod.  ii.  7.  §  8,  and  in  Serr.  ad  Am.  tl 
46,  tho^g;h  Serrins  seems  to  confound  Antiope 
with  Anteia,  the  wife  of  Proetos.  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'PATER,  a  celebmted  chaser  of  sUver. 
(P&L  xxxin.  55.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'PATER  QAyrlwvrpot\  a  writer  on  the 
imefpRCatioQ  of  dreams  (OaetrocnMoa),  mentioned 
bj  Aitemidoms.  {Oneir.  ir.  64.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'PATER  {*APTirwrpos%  of  Acanthus, a 
Oxeek  gcsmmariao  of  uncertain    date  {PuAetn 
Heph.  ofL  PhoL  Cod.  190;  Enstath.  ad  Horn.  Od. 
XL  p.  453),  who  is  |nobably  the  same  as  the  one  | 
Mwitiooed  by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes.  (Av. 
14«1)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'PATER  (*Arrfm^of ),  an  Astroloobr 
or  ■wthfmstician,  who  wrote  a  woriL  upon  geneth- 
halogia,  in  which  he  endeaToured  to  explain  man^s 
&te,  not  from  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
«ai  bom,  bat  from  those  under  which  he  had  been 
oowriTed.   (VitruT.  ix.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTTPATERfArrfrorpof), bishop  of  Bostra 
is  Aasbia,  floorished  about  460  a.  d.  His  chief 
voik  was  *Ayr(^y^t5,  a  reply  to  Pamphilus's  Apo- 
logy kt  Origen,  some  fragments  of  which  are  con- 
teiaed  in  the  Acts  of  the  2nd  council  of  Nice.  He 
*1m  wrote  a  homily  on  John  the  Baptist,  and  some 
Mherdiscoarses.  (Fabric  BiA/.  G^itMC.  x.  p.  518; 
Cue,  HkL  LtiLtmbemn.  460.)  [P.  &] 

ANTIPATER  (*Arr(irarpot),  the  &ther  of 
Cassaxdib,  was  an  officer  in  high  fiiYour  with 
PhSp  of  Maeedon  (Just.  ix.  4),  who  after  his  Tic- 
tocy  at  Cbaeroneia,  &  c.  338,  selected  him  to  con- 
da^  to  Athens  the  bones  of  the  Athenians  who 
bad  bUen  in  the  battle.  (Just  L  c;  Polyb.  v.  10.) 
He  joined  Psrmenion  in  the  ineflbctual  advice  to 
Alrnmier  the  Great  not  to  set  out  on  his  Asiatic 
nrpeditioD  till  he  had  prorided  by  marriage  for 
the  tacceaska  to  the  throne  (Diod  xrii  16) ;  and, 
«  the  king*s  departure,  b.  c  334,  he  was  left 
Kgeot  in  Macedonia.  (Diod.  xrii.  17;  Arr.  Jaoft. 
i.  p.  12,  a.)  In  &  c.  331  Antipater  suppressed 
the  Thadaa  lebeUion  under  Memnon  (Diod.  xriL 
t2),  sad  ako  Inoaght  the  war  with  the  Spartans 
■dcr  Ass  IIL  to  a  snocessftd  termination.  (See 
p.  72,  K)  It  is  with  reference  to  this  erent  that 
«B  &nt  find  sny  intimi^ion  of  Alexander's  jealousy 
if  AatrpatfT — a  feeling  which  was  not  improbably 
pedaeed  or  fostered  by  the  representations  of 
Oljii|Ms,  and  perimps  by  the  known  sentiments 
tf  Aatipater  himseE  (Curt  tL  1.  §  17,  Ac,  x.  10. 
1 14;  Pbt  Aye$.  p.  604,  b.,  AU*.  pp.  688,  c^ 
7«S,1;  Peri«m,arf^e^  r.^.xil  16;  Thirlw. 
Cf.  iWit  ToL  TiL  p.  89  ;  but  see  Pkt  Phoe.  p. 
7«,e.;  AeL  r.  «:  i  26.)      WTiether,   however, 
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from  jealousy  or  from  the  necessity  of  guarding 
against  the  evil  consequences  of  the  dissensions 
between  Olympias  and  Antipater,  the  latter  was 
ordered  to  lead  into  Asia  the  fresh  troops  required 
by  the  king,  B.C  324,  while  Craterus,  under  whom 
t^e  dischaiged  veterans  were  sent  home,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  regency  in  Macedonia.  (Arr.  vii. 
p.  155 ;  Pseudo-rurt  x.  4.  §  9,  &c.;  Just  xiL  12.) 
The  story  which  ascribes  the  death  of  Alexander, 
B.  c.  323,  to  poison,  and  implicates  Antipater  and 
even  Aristotle  in  the  plot,  is  perlu^[»s  sufficiently 
refuted  by  its  own  intrinsic  absurdity,  and  is  set 
aside  as  felse  by  Arrian  and  Plutarch.  (Diod.  xvii. 
118;  Pans.  viiL18;  Tac  ^im.  iL73;  Curt  x.  10. 
§14,&c;  Arr.  vii.  p.  167 ;  Pint.  Alex,  ad  Jm. ; 
Liv.  viii  3 ;  Diod.  xix.  11 ;  Athen.  x.  p.  434,  c.) 
On  Alexander^  death,  the  regency  of  Macedonia 
was  assigned  to  Antipater,  and  he  forthwith  found 
himself  engaged  in  a  war  with  a  strong  confedcnury 
of  Grecian  states  with  Athens  at  their  head.  At 
first  he  was  defeated  by  Leosthenes,  and  besieged 
in  Lamia,  whence  he  even  sent  an  embassy  to 
Athens  with  an  unsuccessful  implication  for  peace. 
(Diod.  xviiL  3, 12, 18  ;  Pans.  i.  25 ;  Just.  xiiL  5 ; 
Pint  Pkoc  p.  752,  b.,  Demo$th.  p.  853,  d.)  The 
approach  of  Leonnatus  obliged  the  Athenians  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  the  death  of  that  general,  who 
was  defeated  by  Antiphilus  (the  successor  of  Leoo- 
thenes),  and  who  was  in  league  against  the  regent 
with  Olympias,  was  for  more  an  advantage  than  a 
loss  to  Antipater.  (Diod.  xviii.  14,  15  ;  Just  xiii 
5 ;  Pint  Ewm.  p.  584,  d.  e.)  Being  joined  by 
Craterus,  he  defeated  the  confederates  at  Cranon, 
and  succeeded  in  dissolving  the  league  by  the  pru- 
dence and  moderation  with  which  he  at  first  used 
his  victory.  Athens  herself  was  obliged  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  the  abolition  of  democracy  and  the 
admission  of  a  garrison  into  Munychia,  the  latter 
of  which  conditions  might  surely  have  enabled 
Antipater  to  dispense  with  the  destruction  of 
Demosthenes  and  the  chiefe  of  his  party.  (Diod. 
xviii.  16-18;  Plut  PAoc  pp.  753,  754,  DemoUk. 
p.  858 ;  Pans.  viL  10 ;  Thirlw.  Gr.  HisL  vol.  viL 
p.  187,  note  1 ;  Bikkh,  PuU.  Earn,  of  Athens^  I  7, 
iv.  3.)  Returning  now  to  Macedonia,  he  gave  his 
daughter  Phila  in  marriage  to  Craterus,  with  whom, 
at  ue  end  of  the  year  b.  c  323,  he  invaded  the 
Aetolians,  the  only  party  in  the  Tiiunian  war  who 
had  not  yet  submitted.  (Diod.  xviiL  24.)  But 
the  intelligence  brought  him  by  Antigonus  of  the 
treachery  of  Perdiccas,  and  of  his  intention  of  put- 
ting away  Nicaea,  Antipater^s  daughter,  to  marry 
Cleopatra,  compelled  hnn  to  pass  over  to  Asia; 
where,  leaving  Craterus  to  act  against  Enmenes, 
he  himself  hastened  after  Perdiccas,  who  was 
marching  towards  Egypt  against  Ptolemy.  (Diod. 
xviiL  23,  25,  29-33 ;  Plut  Eitm.  pp.  585,  586 ; 
Just  xiiL  6.)  On  the  murder  of  Perdiccas,  the 
suprone  r^ncy  devolved  on  Antipater,  who,  at 
Triparadeisus  in  Syria,  successfully  maintained  his 
power  against  Eurydioe,  the  queen.  Marching 
into  Lyd^  he  avoided  a  battle  with  Eumenes,  and 
he  on  his  side  was  dissuaded  from  attacking  Anti- 
pater by  Cleopatra,  who  wished  to  give  the  regent 
no  cause  of  complaint  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  321,  he  returned  into  Europe,  taking  with 
him  the  king  and  queen,  and  leaving  Antigonus  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  Eumenes.  (Diod.  xviiL  39, 
40 ;  Plut.  Ettm.  p.  588,  a.)  It  was  during  the 
mortal  illness  of  Antipater,  ac.  320,  that  Demades 
was  sent  to  him  from  Athens  to  endeavour  to  ob- 
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Uin  tbs  nman]  of  the  guritoo  binn  HnDjchk, 
■Dd  «H  put  to  death  mc  bit  tnacbemu  coim- 
ftoixact  with  Perdicou.  AntifMcc  left  the  n- 
gtpDcy  to  Poly^ieithon,  to  the  eiduuon  of  hi*  am 
M>n  CuHnder.  (Pint.  Pioe.  p.  765,  Dtm.adjm.; 
Arr.  op.  /Hot  p.  70,  «.;  Diod.  iriii.  48.)  (E.  E.] 
ANTIPATER  (Arrnnrpoi),  Hcond  kid  of 
CAsaANDBK,  king  tk  Hacedonio,  bj  Thesnloaia, 
■i>t«r  of  AleiBiider  the  QnaL  Soon  ifter  the 
death  of  Cunnder  (b.  c  296),  hit  elden  hd  Phi- 
lip aUo  died  of  conniniptioii  (Pan*,  ii.  7;  Plat 
Dimetr.  90S,  f.),  and  gnat  diiieniiani  ennied  be- 
twem  Antipatcr  and  Mi  jonnger  brother  Alexan- 
der for  the  gntemment.  Antipatir,  beliaring  that 
Alexander  wu  bronnd  bj  hii  mother,  pat  her  to 
death.  The  younger  brother  upon  tkii  applied  ior 
aid  al  once  to  Pynhni  of  Epeinii  and  Demetrini 
PoGorcetea.  Pjirhut  uriT«d  Gnt,  and,  exacting 
ftaa  Alexuder  a  coiuidenUe  portion  of  Uaeedouia 
w  hii  nmrd,  oUiged  Aatijnter  lo  At  balbra  him. 
Aocoidiiig  to  Phitudi,  LjnnBchiia,  kmg  of  Thnoe, 


importing  to  come  fnm  Ptolemr  Soter. 
feigerj  wai  detected,  but  Pjnhoi  leemi  notwitb- 
atandmg  to  have  withdrawn  alter  eettling  matton 
between  the  brotben ;  loon  after  which  Demetrint 
nirifed.  Jnitin,  wbo  mjt  nothing  of  Pjnbni, 
1^  HI,  that  Lyaimacbui,  festing  the  interference 
of  Demetrint,  adriied  a  nconciliation  between 
ADtipaler  and  Alexander.  On  the  muider  ol 
Ajexandei  b;  DemetriOi,  the  latter  appean,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  to  have  been  made  king  of  all 
Uacedonia,  to  the  exctuuou  at  once  of  Anlipater. 
According  lo  Jnttin,  Lyumachut  conciliated  Deme- 
trhu  b;  putting  him  in  posseHian  of  Antipaier' 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  and  mnrdortd  Antipeter. 
who  appean  to  have  fled  to  him  lor  nfuge.  The 
mnider  tetnu,  bmu  Diodoru*,  to  have  been  owing 
to  the  inMigalion  of  Demetrini.  (Phil.  Pyrr.  p. 
SOS,  DemaA-.  pp.  905,906;  Juit.iTLl,2i  IHod. 
St  ID.  Eic.  7.  [E.  E.) 

ANTI'PATER,  L.  COELTUS,  a  Rmnan  jori 
and  hiitorian.  Pomponiua  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  a.  2.  g 
40)  conndera  bim  more  an  orator  than  a  juriit ; 
Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  prixee  him  more  ai  a 
joriat  than  u  an  oiator  or  hiatorian.  (Dt  Or.  ii. 
12;  da  Ltgg.  t,  2;  Brut,  c  26.)  He  wu  a 
contemporaiy  of  C-  Oracchna  (b.  C  123);  L. 
Craiana,  the  orator,  wai  hi*  pnpiL  He  waa  the 
firat  who  endesvoond  to  impart  to  Roman  hia- 
torf  the  omainentB  of  ityle,  and  to  make  it 
more  than  a  mcrr  chronicle  of  erenta,  but  hia  dic- 
tion was  rather  Tchement  and  bigb-aooiuluig  than 
elegant  and  polished.  He  i>  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Coeliut  Sabinoa,  the  Coelioi  of  the  Digeit. 
None  of  bit  juridical  writingi  have  been  preverved. 
He  wrote  a  hiitorr  of  the  aecond  Punic  war,  and 
eompoaed  Amales,  which  were  epitomiaed  by 
Brutnt.  (Cie.  oif  .fU.  iiii.8.)  The  hialory  of  the 
aecond  Panic  war  wai  perhapa  onlj  a  part  of  the 
Aieialet.  Antlpater  followed  the  Greek  hietory  of 
Bitenna  Calatinna  (Cic.  de  Dm.  i.  24,  48),  and  oo- 
CBiionally  borrowed  from  the  Orijfiiiu  of  Cato 
Ceniorina.  (Oell.  i.  24;  Hacnih.  Sitm.  i.  4, 
eitr.)  The  emperor  Hadrian  ia  reported  lo  have 
preferred  him  uan  hiitorian  to  Salluet  (Spartianut, 
Hadricm.  c  16)  ;  bj  Valerini  Maiimu.  (i.  7)  he 
ia  deaignated  ecrlnw  RomantM  Jatturiat  avdor ;  and 
he  ia  occaaionall;  quoted  b;  Livj,  who  aoDietimea, 
witfa    retpedful  conudera^on,  diiienta  from  hit 
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■mbority.  It  it  mniifeit,  bowenr,  baa  I 
and  VaL  Maximal,  that  he  wat  fbiid  of  re 
dreamt  and  pocteata.  Orelli  (Ouaait  Oc.) 
to  the  ditaertationi  on  Antjpater  bj  Baviiu 
NanU  and  O.  Oroen  van  Prinilerer,  iuetl 
the  AnnaU  of  the  A<«dem;  of  Lejden  fat 
His  fragnienta,  tevertl  of  which  are  pmen 
Noniui,  are  to  be  found  appended  to  the  ej 
of  Sallnal  bj  Wiaae,  Corte,  and  Havercamp : 
alKi  in  Emnie't  Viiat  et  Fragnuiila  m.  > 
Bom.  p.  182,  &c  [J.T.I 

ANTITATER  CAFT&nirpot),  of  CraM; 
of  the  diidplea  of  Ariitippat,  the  founder  i 
Gyrcnaic  achool  of  philoaopby,  (Dio^  1^ 
SG.)  According  to  Cicero  (  TtuaU.  v.  38)  h 
blind,  bnt  knew  how  lo  conanle  himtelfb;  ■ 
hal  darkneH  wai  not  without  iti  plesniiea.  [ 
ANTI'PATER  {'AM-lmrr,™),  tjiant  or 
if  DvLBB.  Amjntaa,  the  Lycaonian  cha 
murdered  him  and  aeiied  hia  principalit*.  (^ 
-  No.  6.]  He  vat  a  friend  of  Cicen^ 
rboie  letten,  of  uncertain  date,  ia  add 
oo  hia  behalf  to  Q.  PhUippLia,  piocooaitl  e 
proviiKe  of  AaJa,  who  waa  o&nded  with 
pater  and  held  hit  tana  in  hit  power.  (Sta 
p.  302 :  ac  «f  Fam.  liiL  7S.)  [E. 

ANTrPATERCA«-f™i-)»i),fcthBrofH 
the  Great,  wai,  aocaiding  to  Joiephui,  the 
a  noble  Idnmaaan  of  the  lame  name,  lo  wbc 
government  of  Tdunuua  had  been  given  bj 
ander  Jannaeni  and  hii  wife  Alexandra,  a 
their  court  the  yonng  Antipater  wai  brotv 
The  two  other  aconmti  which  wo  bare  of  h 
Rnuge  appear  to  be  Uie.  (Joeepb.  Ati.  xiv. 
Nicol.  DaJoatc  op.  JoKpi.  L  c;  Afiican.  ap, . 
Hilt  Eai.  i.  6,  7  i  Phot.  BOL  a.  76,  238. 
BlC  tJG,  he  perauaded  Hyrcanna  to  take 
from  bit  brother  Ariitobulni  II.  with  Aretat 
of  Arabia  Petraea,  b;  whcm  aceoidinj^y  an  i 
eetifnl  attempt  wat  made  to  replace  Hynai 
the  throne.  (A-A  ziv.  3,  Bill  JmL  i.  6.  g  Z 
B.  c  64,  Antipater  e^ain  tui^rted  tbe  caj 
thil  prince  before  Pompey  in  Coek-Sjria. 
xiv.  3>  9  ^)  In  the  eniuing  year,  Jeratalei 
-taken  by  Pompey,  and  Aiiitobolui  waa  de| 
and  beoceforth  we  Gnd  Antipater  both  lea 
adhering  to  Hyroiine,  and  labouring  to  ing] 

■■■ — elf  irilb  the  Riiir—     "- ' 

t,  eapedally  Bgainil 

^  and  in  Egypt  i  _  ,_. 

and  56),  were  &TOiuahly  n^atded  by  Souin 
Oatriniui,  Ihe  lienlenanta  of  Pompey ;  hia 
hridalea  of  Pergamoa  in  ihe 
,B.c.48)  wat  rewarded  by  . 
Caenr  with  the  gift  of  Roman  citiwsiihtp 
~  Caeear'e  coming  into  Syria  (b.c.  47),  Hji 
it  coniinuod  by  him  in  the  higb-prics 
throngh  Antipatec'a  influence,  notwiSatBadu 
complaintt  of  Antigonna  Km  id  Ariitobiilaa, 
Antipater  himaelf  wai  appointol  [oiiaua 
Judaea.  (Joteph.  AmL  in.  S.  gg  1, 2,  6.  U  ; 
Baa.,/adlL8.gg],3,7,9.H»^)  Aha* 
had  left  Syria  to  go  againit  Pbanncea.  AdI 
— .  I.: — ^  ^  pTOiide  foe  the  quiet  aettlcaa 
itry  under  the  eiiiting  goiemniaiii 
iqipoinled  his  lona  Phataetoa  and  HhdiI 
gorenton  re^Mctively  of  Jenualem  and  C 
(Joeepb.  Jul.  liT.  9.  ggl,2.  B^LJuLLle 
Hit  care  for  the  peace  and  good  ordtr  ef  tl 
*  further  ibewn  in  n.  c  46,  wbra  1 
loaded  Herod  baa  hia  purpose  of  attacking  1 
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BUI  in  Jenmfem  [Hbrodbs],  and  again  in  b.  c.  43 
(the  year  after  Caesar^  murder),  by  bis  regulationB 
for  the  collection  of  the  tax  impoBed  on  Judaea  by 
CatnoB  for  the  support  of  his  troops.  {Atit,  ziv.  9. 
§  5,  11.  §  2,  BeU.  Jud,  i.  10.  §  9,  11.  §  2.)  To 
the  last-mentioned  year  his  death  is  to  be  referred. 
He  was  earned  off  by  poison  which  Malichns, 
whose  life  he  had  twice  saved  [Malicbur],  bribed 
the  cap-bearer  of  Hyrcanus  to  administer  to  him. 
{AmL  ziT.  11.  ^  2r4^  Bett,  JwL  in.  ^  2-4.) 
For  his  femily,  see  Joseph.  AmL  xir.  7.  §  3.    [£.  £.] 

ANTI'PATER  QArrimrpos),  the  eldest  son 
of  Hkrod  the  Great  by  his  first  wife,  Doris  (Jos. 
Ant.  zIt.  12.  §  1),  a  monster  of  wickedness  and 
oaft,  whose  life  u  briefly  described  by  Josephus 
(BeiL  JwdL  L  24.  §  1)  in  two  words — icoictat  luoo- 
^^hp*otf.  Herod,  having  divorced  Doris  and  married 
Mariamiie,  &  c.  38,  banished  Antipater  from  court 
(BelLJmL  L  22.  §  1^  but  recalled  him  afterwards, 
in  the  hope  of  checking,  by  the  presence  of  a  rival, 
the  violence  and  resentment  of  Mariamne^s  sons, 
Alexander  and  Aristobulos,  who  were  exasperated 
by  their  mother^s  death.  Antipater  now  intrigued 
to  bring  his  half-brothers  under  the  suspicion  of 
his  fether,  and  with  such  success,  that  Herod 
altered  his  intentions  in  their  behalf  recalled  Doris 
to  court,  and  sent  Antipater  to  Rome,  recommend- 
ing him  to  the  fevour  of  Augustus.  (Jos.  Ant,  xvL 
3,  Be^  Jad.  L  23,  §  2.)  He  still  continued  his 
machinations  against  his  brothers,  and,  though 
Herod  was  twice  reconciled  to  them,  yet  his  arts, 
aided  by  Salome  and  Pheroras,  and  especially  by 
the  Spartan  Euiydes  (corop.  Plut  Ant  p.  947,  h.% 
succeeded  at  length  in  bringing  about  their  death, 
B.  c  6.  rJot.  AmL  XVL  4-11,  BelLJmU  I  23-27.) 
Having  tnus  removed  his  rivals,  and  been  dedared 
snocessor  to  the  throne,  he  entered  into  a  plot 
against  his  fiuher^  life  with  his  uncle  Pheroras ; 
and«  to  avoid  suspicion,  contrived  to  get  himself 
sent  to  Rome,  taking  with  him,  for  the  uproba- 
tion  of  Augustus,  Herod*s  altered  wilL  But  the 
investigation  oocasicmed  by  the  death  of  Pheroras 
(whom  his  wife  was  suspected  of  poisoning)  brought 
to  light  Antipater^s  murderous  designs,  chiefly 
through  the  disclosures  of  the  wife  of  Pheroras,  oif 
Antipater^s  own  freedman,  and  of  his  steward, 
Antipater  the  Samaritan.  He  was  accordingly 
recalled  from  Rome,  and  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
charges  against  him  till  his  airind  at  Jerusalem. 
Here  he  was  arraigned  by  Nioolaus  of  Damascus 
before  Quintilius  Varus,  the  Roman  governor  of 
Syria,  and  the  sentence  against  him  having  been 
confirmed  by  Ai^;ustus  (who  recommended,  how- 
ever, a  mitigation  of  it  in  the  shape  of  banishment), 
he  was  executed  in  prison,  five  days  before  the 
termination  of  Herod*s  mortal  iUness,  and  in  the 
same  year  as  the  massacre  of  the  iimocents.  (Jos. 
AnL  xviL  1-7,  BelL  JmU  I  28-33 ;  Euaeb.  HisL 
EoeLlB,%l2.)  The  death  of  Antipater  probably 
called  forth  the  well-known  sarcasm  of  Augustus : 
**  Melius  est  Herodis  porcum  esse  quam  fiHum.^ 
(Maoob.  Sbtem.  ii  4.)  [E.  E.] 

ANTI'PATER  QAmiwarrpos),  of  Hixrapolis, 
a  Greek  sophist  and  rhetorician  of  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Sevema.  He  was  a  son  of  Zeuxidemua, 
and  a  pupil  of  Adrianus,  Pollux,  and  Zeno.  In  his 
orationa  both  extempore  and  written,  some  of 
which  are  mentioned  by  Philostratus,  Antipater 
was  not  superior  to  his  contemp<muries,  but  in  the 
art  of  writing  letters  he  is  said  to  have  excelled  all 
othefs,  and  for  this  reason  the  emperor  Severus 
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made  him  his  private  secretary.  The  emperor  had 
such  a  high  opinion  of  him,  that  he  raised  him  to 
the  consdar  dignity,  and  afterwards  made  him 
praefect  of  Bithynia.  But  as  Antipater  used  his 
sword  too  freely,  he  was  deprived  of  hia  office,  and 
retired  to  his  native  place,  where  he  died  at  the 
age  of  68,  it  is  said  of  voluntary  starvation.  Phi- 
lostratus says,  that  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  life 
and  exploits  of  the  emperor  Severus,  but  not  a 
fragment  of  it  is  extant  (Philostr.  Vit.  Sopk,  iL 
24,  25.  §  4,  26.  §3;  Galen,  Dt  Thmriac  ad  Pimm. 
iL  p.  458 ;  Eudoc  p.  57.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'PATER,  the  name  of  at  least  two  phy- 
8iaAN8.  1.  The  author  of  a  work  IIcpl  Yvx^^f, 
**  On  the  Soul,^  of  which  the  second  book  b 
quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on  Homer  (IL  X.  115.  p. 
306,  ed.  Bekker ;  Cramer,  Aneod.  Graeoa  Paris.  ^ 
voL  iii.  p.  14),  in  which  he  said  that  the  soul  in- 
creased, diminished,  and  at  last  perished  with  the 
body ;  and  which  may  very  possibly  be  the  work 
quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (viL  157),  and  com- 
monly attributeid  to  Antipater  of  Tarsus.  If  he  be 
the  physician  who  ia  aaid  by  Galen  {De  Metk.  Med. 
L  7,  voL  X.  p.  52 ;  Jtdrod.  c.  4.  vol  xiv.  p.  684) 
to  have  belonged  to  the  aect  of  the  Methodid,  he 
must  have  lived  in  or  after  the  first  century  &  a; 
and  this  date  will  agree  very  well  with  the  feet  of 
his  being  quoted  by  Andromachns  (ap.  GaL  De 
Compo$.  Medioam,  aee.  Looo$y  iiL  1,  ix.  2,  voL  xiL 
p.630,  voLxiiL  p.  239),  Scribonius  Largus(I>0Cbm- 
po9.Med.  c.  167,  p.  221),  and  Caelius  Aurelianus. 
{De  Morb.  Ckrom.  ii  1 3,  p.  404.)  His  prescriptions 
are  frequently  quoted  with  approbation  by  Galen 
and  Aetius,  and  the  aeoond  book  of  hia  **  Epistles** 
ia  mentioned  by  Caeliua  Aurelianua.  (L  c) 

2.  A  contemporary  of  Galen  at  Rome  in  the 
aeoond  century  after  Chriat,  of  whose  death  and 
the  morbid  aymptoma  that  preceded  it,  a  very  in- 
tereating  account  ia  given  by  that  physician.  (De 
Lode  4/reeL  iv.  11,  voL  viii.  p.  293.)    [W.  A.  G.] 

ANTI'PATER  (^Arrimnpos),  of  Sidon,  the 
author  of  several  epigrams  in  ibe  Greek  Anthology, 
appears,  from  a  passage  of  Cicero  (de  OraL  iii  50), 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Q.  Catullus  (con- 
sul a.  c.  102),  and  with  Crassus  (quaestor  in  Mace- 
donia B.  c.  106).  The  many  minute  references 
made  to  him  by  Mdea^,  who  also  wrote  his  epi- 
taph, would  aeem  to  ^w  that  Antipater  waa  an 
elder  contemporary  of  thia  poet,  who  is  known  to 
have  flourished  in  the  170th  Olympiad.  From 
these  drcumstanoea  he  may  be  placed  at  &  c  108- 
100.  He  Uved  to  a  great  aoe.  (Plin.  viL  52 ; 
Cic  de  FaL  3;  VaL  Max.  L  8.  §  16,  ext;  Jacobs, 
AntkoL  xiiL  p.  847. )  [P.  S.] 

ANTrPATER(Ol^firaTpof  ),of  TAB8U8,  a  Stoic 
philosopher,  waa  the  disciple  and  successor  of  Dio- 
genes and  the  teacher  of  Panaetius,  b.  a  144  nearly. 
(Cic.<^/>n;m.i.3,(20Q|f:iill2.)  Plutarch  speaks 
of  him  with  Zeno,  Cleanthes,  and  Chrysippus,  as 
one  of  the  principal  Stoic  philosophers  (de  Sioic 
RepugnauL  p.  144),  and  Cicero  mentions  him  as 
remaricable  for  acutenesa.  (De  Off,  ui.  12.)  Of  hia 
pemnal  hiatory  nothing  ia  known,  nor  would  the 
few  extant  notioea  of  hu  philosophical  opinions  be 
a  sufficient  ground  for  any  jReat  reputation,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  testimony  of  ancient  authors  to  his 
merit  He  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead  during 
his  lifetime  in  the  disputes  constantly  recurring 
between  his  own  school  and  the  Academy,  although 
he  is  said  to  have  felt  himself  so  unequal  in  argu- 
ment to  his  contemporary  Cameades,  in  public  die- 
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puUtion,  that  be  confined  binwlf  to  writing;  vhenu 
te  wu  oUled  m^j^iotin.  (Pint.  ^or.  p.  S14,  d. ; 
Eueb.  de  Pragp,  Entrnff,  ut.  6.)  He  tuigfat  be- 
lief in  God  u  "  B  Being  bleued,  ineomipUble,  and 
uf  goodwill  to  men,"  and  blamed  tboec  wbo  aacrib- 
ed  to  the  godi  **  generation  and  comiptiort,"  wbicb 
li  aud  to  hare  been  the  doctrine  of  Chirtippiu. 
[Plut.  de  Stoic.  Rep.  p.  192.)  Beiidei  thii  tnatiw 
•  on  the  godi,"  he  olu  wntte  two  book*  on  DiTi- 
uCioD,  ft  common  tope  among  the  Stoici,  in  which 
be  proTed  the  tnith  of  the  uience  from  the  fore^ 
knowledge  and  beneiolcnce  of  the  Deitj,  explained 
Ireami  to  be  mpemBtiusl  intimatioiu  of  the  future, 
ind  collected  itoriei  of  dirinKtion  Uttibated  to 
Socatei.  iCicdtDieiH.  I  3,20,39,6*.)  HeJe 
■id  to  bare  believed  that  Fate  va«  ■  god.  thoogh 
it  ii  not  dear  what  woi  implied  in  tbii  eipieuion 
[Stobp  de  Fitio,  16)  I  and  it  appear*  from  Athe- 
ueo*  that  he  wrote  a  treatiie  entitled  n^  A«in- 
lotfuwliu.  (viiL  p.  S46.)  Of  bii  Uboun  in  moml 
diiloaopb J  nothing  lemiini  bnt  a  few  nattered  no- 
ace*,  jim  (nfficient  to  *hew  that  tfae  icienct  had 
Mgnn  to  decline ;  the  quMtioni  wbich  are  treated 
King  point!  of  detail,  and  each  ae  hod  mora  to  do 
irith  uie  iqipUcation  of  moial  pncepti  than  with 
he  prindplet  thenmlrea  :  inch  a>  they  wen,  how- 
ner,  he  took  higher  ground  in  solring  tbem  than 
lii  matter  DiogeneL  (Cic.  dt  Cf.  iii.  12,  13,  23.) 
>inpare  Varro,  dt  Uiig.  LaL  li  1.  p.  184,  Fragm. 
>.  289,  ed.  Bip.  [C.  E.  P.] 

ANTI'  PATE  R  CArrlniTfwi],  of  TucsAUONTCA, 
lie  anther  of  BTeral  epigrami  in  the  Greek  Antbo- 
og^i  lived,  aa  we  ma;  infer  from  Borne  of  hie  e[»- 
panu,  in  the  latter  port  of  the  reign  of  Angnitsi 
B.  c  10  and  onwaidi),  and  peihap*  till  the  reign 
if  CaUsnla.  (a.  d.  38.)  He  ii  probablj  Uie  lame 
>oet  who  i>  nlled,  in  the  titlei  of  MTeral  epigtanu, 
'AntipelerMaeedo."  ( Jocoba,  Jsttoil  liii.  pp.64S, 
MS.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTl'PATEE  {'AfrhnnTBt).  1.  Of  Trai,  ■ 
}toic  phihieopheT,  and  a  conlemporarf  of  Cato  the 
ITaiinger,  whoie  friend  Anlipater  i*  (aid  to  have 
wan  when  Cato  wni  yet  a  yonng  man.  (Pint.  Cht 
Vh.  4.)  He  appeara  to  be  the  nme  as  the  Anti- 
■ter  of  Tyre  mentioned  by  Strabo.  (ivi.  p.  757.) 

2.  Of  Ttki,  likewiie  a  Stinc  philoupber, 
jnt  unqaeetionablj  of  a  later  date  than  the  for- 
ner,  though  Voaaini  {de  Hid.  Or.  f.  393,  ed. 
IVeatermann)  confounda  tbe  two.  He  lived 
ifler,  or  waa  at  leait  yoannr  than,  Panaetina, 
ud  Cicero  {de  Of.  iL  24},  in  apeaking  of  li'm, 
ayt,  that  ie  dial  lately  al  Aliem,  wluch  muit 
aaan  •hortly  before  b.  c  45.  From  thii  paa- 
■ge  we  mnit  infer  that  Antipater  wrote  a  work 
•a  Dutiea  (de  C^iaii),  and  Diogenes  Laiiniai 
Tii.  139,  140, 142, 140)  refen  to  a  work  of  Anti- 
■atar  on  the  Univerae  (rep)  ufvfiov),  of  which  he 
iDotee  the  eighth  book.  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'PHANES  (■Aft-.«A«),  of  Anoos,  a 
enlptor,  the  diteiple  i^  Pericleitoi,  and  leiicber  of 
inaon.  Since  Cleoo  floniiahed  b.  c.  380,  Anti- 
ihanai  may  be  [daced  at  400  B.  c.  PaoHuiia* 
Bcnliona  MTend  of  hii  woHu,  which  were  at  Det 
ihi,  enedallT  a  bona  in  bronie.    (Pauian.  t.  17, 

-.  9.)  (P.  a] 

ANTITHANES  ('A«-i«Jnii),  of  Bmo*  in 
rhiBce,  a  Qreek  writer  on  marrelloni  and  incndi- 
ile  tbingi.  fAiritrrii,  Scymnini  Chiui,  657,  Ac.) 
'rom  the  manner  in  which  In  i>  mentioned  by 
Itrabo  (i.  p.47,  ii.  pp.  102,  1U4;  comp.  Polyb. 
:ixiil  13),  it  wonld  aeem  that  ha  wrote  hia  M>- 
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riei  with  a  view  that  they  (bould  be  btberi 
hiitory,  and  that  coneequentJy  he  wu  in  mpi 
It  wal  owing  to  Antiphanei  that  the  verb  &n 
ffiv  waauKd  in  the  lenie  of  teUing  iloiiea.  (g 
Byi.  t.  V.  Bifrph  who  boweiei  confbondi  ont 
tiphanea  with  the  comic  vrriter  of  Rhoda  j  c 
Clem.  Alex.  Sroat.  I  p.  133;  Phot.  Cod.  I 
M«l  writera  agree  in  believing,  that  Antipt 
of  Berga  ia  tbe  aame  aa  the  Andphanet  who  i 
a  work  on  courteEana  {wtfA  vroipfer),  and  i 
aome  writen  call  Antipbanee  the  Younger.  (A 
nii.  p.  S36  ;  HarpoctaL  >.  ce.  Nibnor,  'Arrii 
Suid.  I. c.  Ndvior.)  [LI 

ANTI'PHANES  ('Ai-rofarj^T),  a  come 
the  saiUett  and  one  of  the  moit  cekb 
Athenian  poet*  of  the  middle  comedy,  wii 
according  to  Suidaa  (a.  v.),  in  the  S3id  0 
piad,  and  died  in  tbe  1 12th,  at  the  age  el 
Bnt  Alhenoena  (iv.  p  156, c.)  quote*  a  big 
in  wbicb  Antiphone*  mentioni  ■'King  Selen 
andSelencn*wainotkingtillOLI18.2.  The 
eiplouatian  of  tbe  difficulty  ii  in  aD  pntal 
that  tnggeated  by  Chnton,  namely,  that  iu 
initance,  a*  in  olhen,  Antiphanei  haa  been 
founded  with  Alexii,  and  that  tbe  fragma 
Athenaena  bclonga  to  the  latter  poet.  (CliaU 
the  PiaUlcgicnl  ATiuNm,  L  p.  607  ;  Ueiaeke,^ 
Cbm.  L  pp.  304-7.)  The  above  datei  are  gi» 
in  Olympiada,  without  the  exact  yean  bang  i 
fled,  bnt  we  may  lately  place  the  life  of  AnDpl 
batwven  404  and  330  B.  c.,  and  hia  fint  eihit 
abont  B.  c  38S. 

Tbe  parentage  and  birthplace  of  Antiphanc 
doabtbL  Hie  falber'a  name  waa  Dsnophaw 
Stephanui,  prctably  the  latter,  ainoi  be  W  i 
named  Stephanoa,  in  accordance  with  theAtb 
ctutom  of  naming  a  child  after  hi*  gnnd&lhci 
hit  birthphce  are  mentioned  Cio*  on  the  H 
pont,  Smyrna,  Rbodea,  and  I^riua  i  tnt  lb 
*tatement  deiervea  little  credit.  {Mni>eke,L; 

Antiphanea  waa  the  moat  highly  esteemed  1 
of  the  middle  comedy,  exceptii^  Aieiii, 
•haled  that  honour  with  him.  Tbe  frag! 
which  remain  prove  that  Athenaena  wai  ngl 
praising  him  for  tbe  elegance  of  hia  language 
27,  1S6,  16S),  though  he  niei  agme  wonli 
phraacB  which  are  not  found  in  older  writera 
fbreiampleeMeiQeke,i.p.309.)  Hewaiinei 
most  fertile  dramatic  anthora  that  ever  lived,  ft 
playe  amonnled,  on  the  largeit  computalion.  tc 
on  the  leaat  to  260.  We  still  poHcsi  tbe  till 
about  130.  It  ia  probable,  howeta,  that  m 
the  eomediea  aaeribed  to  him  wen  by  other  «r 
for  the  grammariana  frequently  omftiond  hia. 
only,  aa  remarked  above,  with  Aleiii,  bat 
with  Antipbon,  ApoUophanea,  AntinheMi, 
Ariatopbaaea.  Some  of  his  playa  wen  no  m; 
logical  aubjects,  othen  had  refoence  to  piili 
penona,  othera  to  cbsiactera,  pwional,  pnMti 
and  natjonal,  wbile  othen  aeem  to  have 
wholly  occu[Hed  with  the  intrigues  of  prinU 
In  these  clouea  of  subjects  we  see,  ai  ia  al 
annedians  of  the  period,  the  gmdusl  ttusti 
tbe  middle  comedf  into  the  oew.  The  fop 
of  Antiphanei  an  eolketed  by  Clinton  (f 
M<u.  i.  cL  and  mora  fully  by  MeiDeke  (j 
Comic  vol.  iiL).    He  gained  ttie  ptite  SO  lia 

Another  Antiphanei,  of  Barge  in  Tbw 
mentioned  by  Slepbaoua  Bynntinaa  ai  ■  < 
poet  {•.  n.  B^yii);  but  t)us  waa  the  whtir 
by  Stnbo  (p.  103)  and  Anionina  DiegtaM 
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FkLCod.  166,  p.  112,  BekkerX  u  the  anthor  of 
mnefloiu  storiet  lespeeting  distant  countries:  he 
iispoken  of  in  the  preceding  article. 

Sddss  mentions  ^  another  Antiphanes,  an  Athe- 
nian comic  poet,  later  than  Panaetius,**  who  is 
mestknied  bj  no  other  writer,  unless  he  he  the 
Aotiphanes  who  wrote  a  woric  IIspl  'EraipwK. 
(SiidM,  tff.  N^ytor;  Athen.  ziiL  p.  586.) 

Antiphsaes  Gsiystins,  who  is  called  by  Eudoda 
(p>61)  a  comic  poet,  was  really  a  tragedian,  con- 
tenpoory  with  Thespis.     (Suidas, «.  o.)      [P.  S.] 

ANTI'PHANES  ('Arri^iinjf),  an  Epioram- 
HiTE  poet,  aereial  of  whose  epigrams  are  still 
extant  in  the  Greek  anthology.  He  lived  after  the 
tiaie of  Heleager  (ls.  after  b.  c.  100),  but  before 
tbe  time  of  Philip  of  Thessabnlca,  that  is,  about 
the  R%n  of  Aogostiis ;  for  Philip  incorporated  the 
epignmi  of  Antiphanes  in  his  Anthology,  by 
witth  means  they  hare  come  down  to  our  times. 
(JMofaa,(idis(fto/:<;ra0e.ziiLp.85O,&c)  [L.S.] 

ANTl'PHANES  ('Ayri^N^yi^f),  a  phtsicuAI  of 
B^  who  u  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus  (De 
Mcth.  Cknm.  it.  8,  p.  537),  and  Galen  {De  Com- 
fm.  Medieawt,  tee.  Loeos^  t.  5,  Tol.  ziL  p.  877), 
ad  most  therefore  haye  tired  some  time  in  or  be- 
fcn  the  Mcond  century  after  Christ  He  is  men- 
tiooedhy  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Paedag,  il 
li  ^  140)  as  having  said,  that  the  sole  cause  of 
£iHies  m  man  was  the  too  great  variety  of  his 
faNi.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANTIPHAS.    [Laocoon.] 

ANTITHATES  CAj^«M^»)»  •  king  of  the 
Ucitrjgones  in  Sicily.  When  on  the  seventh  day 
>fter  leiTing  the  iskmd  of  Aeolus  Odysseus  landed 
«i  the  coast  of  the  Laestrygones,  and  sent  out 
tbce  of  his  men  to  explore  their  country,  one  of 
tba  vu  immediately  seised  and  devoured  by 
A&tiphatei,  for  the  Laestrygones  were  more  like 
giiBti  than  men.  They  now  made  an  attack  upon 
the  lUpi  of  Odysseus,  who  escaped  with  only  one 
'wkL  (Hom.  Od.  X.  80—132.)  Two  other 
■T^hical  heroes  of  this  name  occur  in  Od,  xv. 
^  4e.;  Viig.  Aen.  ix.  696.  [L.  8.] 

ANTIPHE'MUS  ('Arr<^;ior),  the  Rhodian, 
^f^Bia  of  Geki,  b.  a  690.  The  colony  was  com- 
post of  Rhodians  and  Cretans,  the  latter  led  by 
^Btims  tibe  Cretan  (Thuc.  vL  4,  and  Schol.  ad 
^^  Ot  sL  U),  the  former  chiefly  firom  Lindus 
(Heni  vii  153),  and  to  this  town  Antiphemus 
^nanetf  (Philostephanas  op.  Athen,  vii.  p.  297,  £) 
^'^^^^  From  the  Etym.  Map.  (».  v.  ViXaS 
ad  AmtaeBetus  in  Steph.  Byzantmus  (i.  v,  T^Aa) 
^  ^ipean  the  tale  ran,  that  he  and  his  brother 
Jf^  the  fmmder  of  Pfaaselis,  were,  when  at 
»^  addenly  bid  to  go  forth,  one  eastward, 
^  veitward ;  and  firom  I^  laughing  at  the  unex- 
P^^RipQose,  the  city  took  its  name.  From 
^^  (^  46. 1 2)  we  hear  of  his  taking  the 
^"'"ioi  town  of  Omphaoe,  and  carrying  off  firom 
jt  I  Katae  made  by  Daedahis.  Miiller  (Dor.  L  6. 
8  ^  6)  eonndets  him  a  mythical  person.  (See 
*«ih,  Omm.  ad  Pmd.  p.  115 ;  Clinton,  F,  H, 
».c.«90;  Hermann,  PoL  Antiq,  %  85;  OoUer, 
*  JS.  Sfroaa.  p.  265.)  [A.  H.  C] 

AJfriTHlLuS,  an  ARCHrracr,  built,  in  con- 
^^  with  Pothaeus  and  Megades,  the  treasury 
«4eCirtha^nian8at01ympia.(Paus.  vi  19.  §  4.) 
***  »p  ind  conntiy  are  unknown.  [P.  S.] 

ATO'PHILUS  CArrf^iXof),  an  Athenian 
^J^.  was  appointed  as  the  successor  of  tieos- 
^''Bn  m  the  Umian  war,  &  c  323,  and  gained  a 
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victory  over  Leonnatus.     (Died,  xviii.  IS — 15; 
Plut  PkocUm^  24.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ANTI'PHILUS  CAn^t^iXoj),  of  Byzantium, 
a  writer  of  epigrams,  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Nero,  as  appears  from  one  of  his  epi- 
grams in  which  he  mentions  the  fovour  conferred 
by  that  emperor  upon  the  island  of  Rhodes.  (An- 
ihoU  C^r.  ix.  n.  178 ;  comp.  Tadt.  Annal,  xii  58.) 
The  number  of  his  epigrams  still  extant  is  up- 
wrards  of  forty,  and  most  of  them  are  superior  in 
conception  and  style  to  the  majority  of  these  com- 
positions. Reiske,  in  his  notes  on  the  Anthology 
of  Cephalas  (p.  191),  was  led,  by  the  difference  of 
style  in  some  of  the  poems  beuing  the  name  of 
Antiphilus,  to  suppose  that  there  were  two  or 
three  poets  of  this  name,  and  that  their  produc- 
tions were  all  by  mistake  ascribed  to  the  one  poet 
of  Byiantium.  But  there  is  not  sufficient  ground 
for  such  an  hypothesis.  (Jacobs,  ad  AntkoL  Or, 
xiii.  p.  851,  &c)  [L.  &] 

ANTrPHILUS,  of  EoTPT,  a  very  distinguished 
painter,  was  the  pupil  of  Ctesidemus,  and  £e  con- 
temporary and  rival  of  Apelles.  (Lucian,  de  Cc^ 
Utmn,  lix.  1-5.)  Having  been  bom  in  Egypt,  he 
went  when  young  to  the  court  of  Macedonia,  where 
he  painted  portraits  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  The 
latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Egypt,  under 
the  patronage  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  whom 
he  painted  hunting.  He  flourished,  therefore, 
during  the  kitter  half  of  the  4th  century  b.  c.  Con- 
cerning his  folse  accusation  against  Apelles  before 
Ptolemy,  see  Apxllbs. 

The  quaUty  in  which  he  most  excelled  is  thus 
described  by  Qnintilian,  who  mentions  him  among 
the  greatest  painters  of  the  age  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander (xiL  10.  §  6):  **  facilitate  Antiphilus,  con- 
cipiendis  visionibus,  quas  ^amxurUu  vocant,**  which 
expressions  seem  to  describe  a  light  and  airy  ele- 
gance. In  the  list  of  his  works  given  by  Pliny 
are  some  which  answer  exactly  in  subject  to  the 
**0arra<r(oi"  of  Quintilian.  (Plin.  xxxv.  37,  40.) 
Varro  (A  A  iii  2.  §  5,  Schn.)  names  him  with 
Lyaippus.  [P.  S.] 

A'NTIPHON  (^Arrtifwif),  1.  The  most  ancient 
among  the  ten  Attic  orators  contained  in  the  Alex- 
andrine canon,  was  a  son  of  Sophilus  the  Sophist, 
and  bom  at  Rhamnus  in  Attica  in  &c  480.  (Plut 
Vit,  X,  OraL  p.  832,  b. ;  Philostrat.  VU,  Soph,  L 
15.  §  1 ;  Phot  Cod,  p.  485 ;  Snid.  «.  v.;  Eudoc. 
p.  5.9.)  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  talent  and  a 
firm  character  (Thucyd.  viiL  68 ;  Pint  Nic  6), 
and  is  said  to  have  been  educated  partly  by  his 
fother  and  partly  br  Pythodorus,  while  according 
to  others'  he  owed  his  education  to  none  but  him- 
sel£  When  he  was  a  young  man,  the  fome  of 
Gorgias  viras  at  its  he^ht  The  object  of  Goigias* 
sophistkal  school  of  oratory  was  more  to  dazzle  and 
c^tivate  the  hearer  by  brilliancy  of  diction  and 
rhetorical  artifices  than  to  produce  a  solid  convic- 
tion based  upon  sound  arguments ;  it  was,  in  short, 
a  school  for  show-speeches,  and  the  practical  pur^ 
poses  of  oratory  in  the  courts  of  justice  and  the 
popular  assembly  kiy  beyond  its  sphere.  Antin 
phon  perceived  tiiis  deficiency,  and  formed  a  higher 
and  more  practical  view  of  the  art  to  which  he  de- 
voted himself;  that  is,  he  wished  to  produce  con- 
viction in  the  minds  of  the  hearers  by  means  of  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  subjects  proposed, 
and  this  not  with  a  view  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
the  school,  but  to  the  courts  and  the  assembly. 
Hence  the  ancients  call  Antiphon  the  inventor  of 


ie  Form.  Orat,  ii.  p.  496 ;  camp.  QuintiL  ui  1.  §  1 ; 
Diod.  op.  Oim.  Atax.  Slnm.  1.  p.  36£.)  Antipbt 
iru  thua  the  £nt  who  r^oUtod  pnctiol  (doqntai 
^  cerMia  theoretiea]  lawi,  and  be  opened  a  tehaoJ 
n  which  he  taught  riietoric.  Thncydidee,  die 
lutoriui,  >  papil  of  Aatipbon,  qiealu  of  bii 
nuler  with  the  faighut  eateem,  and  tomiij  of 
lie  excetleiKiea  of  hii  d^le  ■»  ucrilisd  hj  the 
mcienti  la  the  iDfluaia  t^  Antiphoo.  (SchoL  ad 
niie.iT.p.312,  ed-BeUcel;  comp.  Dionji.  HaL 
b  Ongi.  Verb.  10.)  At  the  nme  time,  Aotiphoa 
ccapied  himedf  with  writing  ^leecbei  for  otben, 
rfao  delirend  them  in  the  couil*  of  joitiee ;  and 
■  he  wu  the  in\  wha  receited  maaej  foi  mch 
ntioni — a  piaetioe  which  ndMequeDtl;  became 
nite  geneial — he  waa  Mverely  attacked  and  ridi- 
nlni,  cqwciall;  by  the  comic  wrilera,  Plata  and 
•ekauder.  (Philoair,  I  a.;  Plal.  ViL  X.  On*  p. 
S3,  c.)  Theae  attacki,  however,  may  sIhi  have 
een  owing  to  bia  political  opmiona,  jbr  he  belonged 

>  the  oligaichical  paity.  Tbia  anpopolarity,  lo- 
Blhef  with  hia  own  reeerred  chancter,  pfferented 
ia  eret  qipearing  ai  a  apeakar  either  in  t' 
r  the  aaaembl; ;  and  the  onlj  time  he 
aUic  wa»  in  b.  c  411,  when  he  defends 
pinn  the  charge  of  treachei;.  (Thnc 
ya.  cEnOetOt.  p.  427:  Cic  BnL  13.) 

The  hiatory  of  AntiphDnV  career  aa  a  | 
lor  the  moit  part  iniolred  in  grtM  a 
hich  ia  in  a  grtat  meamre  awing  to  the  &ct,  that 
Qtipbon  the  orator  ia  frequently  coafoonded  by 
iciinl  writen  with  Anliphon  the  interpreter  rf 
gna,  and  Antiphon  the  tragic  poet.  Ptntarch 
,c.)andPhiloniUQarKl.  &pLlia.  §t)meii- 

hncydidea  leema  to  hare  known  nothing  about 
lem.  The  only  part  of  hia  pnUic  life  of  which 
le  detail  ia  known,  ta  that  connected  with  the 
Tolation  of  B.C.  411,  and  the  eatabliahment  ol 
e  oligaichieal  goremment  of  the  Four  Hundred. 
be  pertOD  chiefly  inatrnmental  in  bringing  it 
lOQI  WM  Peiiander ;  but,  according  to  the  expreaa 
■timony  at  Tfancydidea,  Antiphon  waa  the  man 
ho  bad  done  everything  to  prepare  the  change, 
id  had  drawn  Dp  the  plui  of  it.  (Comp  Philoatr. 
-.,-  Pint.  FAX  OniJ.p  B33,£)  On  the  avei^ 
re*  of  the  oligarchkal  gaiemment  aix  manlhi 
ler  it!  eetabU^ment,  Antiphon  waa  brought  to 
al  for  baTing  attempted  to  negotiate  peace  with 
■rta.  and  wu  condemned  to  death.  Hit  apeech 
defence  of  bimaelf  it  stated  by  Tbncydids  (Till 
: ;  oomp.  Cic  BrW.  13}  to  bare  been  tbe  ablett 

iDCea.  It  ia  now  loat,  bat  waa  known  to  the 
cient*,  and  ia  refenwl  to  by  Harpocntioa  (a. «. 
oriafa^t),  who  odla  it  Urfit  n^  iirrmFrimmt. 
»  property  waa  contiacsled,  hia  houaa  razed  to 

>  grvond,  and  on  the  aite  of  it  a  tablet  waa 
ctod  with  the  inacriptian  "Antiphon  the  traitor." 
a  rMBBia*  uretc  not  aUowed  to  be  buried  in  Attic 
■tmd,  hi*  children,  aa  well  aa  any  one  wba  iboold 

Ktbem,  were  poniahed  with  alimia.  (Plut.  Lc) 
■n  omtot,  Ajitiphon  waa  highly  ealeemed  by 
landenti.  Hermogenct  (de/'orm.  Oral.  p.  497) 
1  of  hia  oratiana,  that  they  were  dear,  true  in 
I  expreaaian  af  feeling,  and  faithfiil  to  nature, 
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than.  (Dionya.  Jt  Vab.  Oomp.  10,  <Utta» 
Tbe  want  of  faiibnf  and  gncefulneat  ji 
obrioua  in  tbe  orstiona  atill  extant,  but  man 
□ally  in  tboae  actually  qxpken  by  An tiphofi^  c 
(No.  1,  ]4f  and  15.)  Hii  language  ia  put 
torrecl,  and  in  the  thna  oraliona  mentiiHied 
of  remarkable  deatneaa.  The  Inatment  am 
tian  af  the  paint  at  iiaae  ar«  alwaya  atrikii 
intereating.  {Oioay».jKLdtTlHicfd.&l,Di 
e ;  Phot  p.  43£.) 

The  ancient*  poaieiMd  ozty  orationa  of  dB 
kinda  which  went  by  the  name  of  Antiphcs 
Caecilioa,  a  rhetorician  of  the  Anguatan  agi 
clared  twonty-fiTe  to  bo  qmrion*.  (Plat.  F 
0™tp.833,b.;  PhoLi-cJ  We  now  p< 
inly  fifteen  omtiona  of  Antipbaa,  three  of  i 
Irere  written  by  him  for  oth«a,  via.  Na  1.  I 
repia^q^fuucffor  vaTdnfi^iTrrpwax;  Na  14. 
-»  'Hpibv  f^m,  and  No,  15.  Hapl  tou  xV 
The  remaining  twelve  wen  written  aa  aped 
Ifir  tb  (chool  at  eisdiea  on  fictitioua  aaei.  ' 
I  peculiar  pbenDmecon  in  the  hiatoiy  of  u 
iry,  fac  they  are  divided  into  three  letnli 

and  two  defence*  on  the  Mme  aubiecL 
iubject  of  the  GrtI  tetialagy  ia  a  murder,  the 
petrator  of  which  i*  yet  unknown ;  that  ol 
•econd  an  nnpremeditoled  murder;  and  thus 
third  a  murder  committed  in  edtdefeoce.  Thei 
neaa  which  diatinguiahe*  hit  other  three  oralio 
not  perceptiUe  in  theae  tetnlcciea,  which  aria 
put  from  the  corrupt  and  mntilBted  atale  in  * 
they  have  coma  down  to  na.  A  gnat  nnmt 
tbe  oratiana  of  Antiphon,  and  in  bet  all  ' 
which  are  extant,  have  f«  their  aubject  tbe 
miadan  af  a  murder,  whence  they  are  aoinel 
referred  to  under  tbe  name  of  >Jqr"  ^vumL  ( 
mog,  lie  Form.  Oral.  p.  496,  Ac. ;  Ammon. 
ireilLiUa.)  The  genninenaH  ol  the  extant  m 
hu  been  the  tubject  of  much  diacuauon,  bui 
beat  crilict  are  at  pnaent  pntly  nearly  *|^eed 
all  are  mUly  tbe  worka  of  Antiphon.  Ai  t 
biatoricsl  or  antiquarian  value  of  tbe  three 
■peeebea-'-the  tetralogiea  mnat  be  lefl  osl  M 
queation  here — it  muil  be  remarked,  that 
contain  more  inlarmation  than  any  othet  an 
work  reapecting  the  mode  af  proceeding  in 
criminal  courta  of  Aiheoi.  All  the  oiatiiM 
Antiphon  are  printed  in  the  coUectioiu  of  the . 
oraton  edited  by  Aldua,  H.  StefJieim  Re 
Bekker,  Dobaon,  and  olhen.  The  beat  tep 
editiona  are  thote  of  Baiter  and  SaBppe,  Zu 
1338, 16mo„  and  of  K  Hittmer.Berlin,  1S38, 


aity,  Ibat 
not  graceful,  or 
ir  antique  abont 


Antiphon,  I.  A  Rhetoric  (tJx'ii  ^T^p•''(i  in  i 
book*.  (Plut.  Vit.  X.  Oral.  p.  832,  d.;  Phol. 
QuintiL  iiL  1.  §  10.)  When  it  ia  nid,  tla 
wat  the  firat  who  wmte  a  work  on  rhetodc, 
italement  muit  be  limited  to  the  tiieoiy  of  oa 
n  the  eanrta  of  juatice  and  in  the  *aeiiiiililj 
raliee*  on  the  ait  of  ""■p™";  ibow-epei 
i*d  been  written  t^  Kieral  nphiata  beGwr 
Tbe  work  it  occatUHk^y  refeiied  to  bv  aa 
rhetoridant  and  gnmmaiia 
2.  Ilpeelfua  lal  jirheyai,  te 
tpeechet  or  exerdte*  for  the  Die  of  himtdf  a 
acholara,  and  il  it  not  impcabable  that  bit  tn 
giea  may  have  belonged  to  them.  (Suid.  i.  rr. 
oMidrfloi,  iioxfnpit :  Phot.  Uz.  i.  r.  (wx*** 
Thebeat  modem  workt  on  Aotiphonan;  P. 
Spaan  (Kohnken),  Dioertalia  iiitonB  ola  . 


I.  but  it  ia  now 
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pioa*^  OrahreJttieOf  Leyden,  1765, 4to.,  nprmted 
is  Rokoken^  CptuaUa,  and  in  ReUke*8  and  Dob- 
•oa'te  Onek  oimtora ;  Taylor,  LecL  Ljfsiac  ju.  p. 
2S8,&c^ed.Reuke;  Wenernuum,  (TeidUdbe  <ifr 
Grmek.  BendimmJmty  §§  40  and  41. 

2.  A  tn^  poet,  whom  Plntaich  (  ViL  X.  OraL 
p.  833),  Philoatcatitt  {ViL  Sopk  i  15.  §  8^  and 
ocfacn,  coofoand  with  the  Attic  orator  Anti- 
phoB,  who  waa  pat  to  death  at  Atheni  in  b.  c. 
411.  Now  Anti^ion  the  tragic  poet  lived  at 
Sjncaae,  at  the  court  of  the  elder  Dionyiiiii, 
Who  did  not  imiiiiiiii  the  tyranny  till  the  rear 
n  c  406,  that  ia,  five  yean  after  the  death  of 
tibe  Attic  ocator.  The  poet  Antiphon  ia  laid  to 
have  written  dramas  in  oonjimction  with  the 
tyiaot,  who  is  not  known  to  hare  ihewn  his  paa- 
nen  fcr  writing  poetry  nntil  the  latter  period  of 
hJM  life.  Theae  drcunwtanoea  alone,  if  there  were 
act  many  others,  would  shew  that  the  orator  and 
the  poet  w»e  two  different  persona,  and  that  the 
latter  most  hare  sormed  the  fioimer  many  years. 
The  poet  was  pot  to  death  by  the  tyrant,  accord- 
iag  to  some  accoonta,  for  having  used  a  sarcastic 
cxpRsaion  in  regard  to  tyranny,  or,  according  to 
ocben,  fer  having  imprudently  censured  the  ty- 
nat*s  compositions.  (Pint.,  Philostr.  U,  ce. ;  Ar»* 
tsc  Skd.  iL  6.)  We  stiU  know  the  titles  of  five 
«f  Antqibon^  tagedies:  vis.  Meleager^  Andro> 
nache,  Medeia,  faaon,  and  Philoctetes.  (Bode, 
Ge$di^a'  Dnam.  Didktk,  dtr  Hellm.l^5Si,&c) 

3.  Of  Athens,  a  sophist  and  an  epic  poet. 
Ssadaa,  who  says  that  ne  was  somamed  X070- 
fJri9ip9tj  and  others  state,  that  he  occupied  him- 
«tf  with  the  interpretation  of  signs.  He  wrote 
s  woik  on  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  which 
is  referred  to  by  Artonidoms,  Cicero,  and  others. 
(Aitnid.  OtsewwT.  iL  14 ;  Cic.  de  Dwm.  L  20, 
51,  n.  70.)  He  is  nnqnestionahly  the  same  per- 
MB  as  the  Antiphon  who  was  an  opponent  of 
Seoates,  and  who  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
{Memank.  L  6.  §  1 ;  compare  Diog.  Laert  ii  46  ; 
Saiec  Cfaolrvn.  9),  and  must  be  dii^gnished  from 
tW  iheseridan  Antiphon  of  Rhamnns,  as  well  as 
^raai  the  tragic  poet  of  the  same  name,  ahhough 
the  SBdeats  themselves  ^»pear  to  have  been  doubt- 
fid  as  to  wIm»  the  Antiphon  mentioned  by  Xeno- 
phoa  reaDy  waa.  (Ruhnkim,  Optumtoy  I  pp.  148, 
^  1^  Ac  ed.  Priedemann.)  Not  a  tine  of  his 
poems  ti  extant* 

4.  The  youngest  brother  of  Plato,  whose  name 
the  fhfloot^iheff  has  immortalised  in  his  dialogue 
^PitBKmde&**  (Pkt.  de  PraL  Amor,  p.  484,  I) 
The  fether  of  Phto^s  wife  was  likewise  called 
Aatiphoa.   (Pint.  <is  Gsjmo  6bcnit) 

5.  An  Athenian,  and  a  contemporary  of  De- 
"•"hfnea.  For  some  offence  his  name  was 
^eed  frosa  the  list  of  Athenian  citizens,  where- 
■pn  he  went  to  PhUip  of  Macedonia.  He 
pWged  hima^  to  the  lung,  that  he  would  de- 
O^  by  fin  the  Adienian  arsenal  in  Peiraeeus ; 
^  whea  he  anived  there  with  this  intention, 
^  vaa  amstad  by  Demosthenes  and  accused  of 
^Bsehcry.  He  was  fevmd  guilty,  and  put  to 
^«h  ia  B.  c.  842.  (Dem.  d»  Conm.  p.  271; 
Siohaw,  ^  JmoUmi  OroL  Fdo,  p.  78,  Ac.;  Abs- 
«wii,p.38.) 

C  A  Onek  sophist,  who  lived  before  the  time 
flf  Arirtotle,  and  iHioee  opinions  renectii^  the 
of  the  drcle,  and  the  genesis  of  things, 
by  this  philosoi^.    (Aristot  So- 
i  10,  PSfs.  L  2,  ii.  1.) 
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7.  A  Greek  author,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
men  distinguished  for  virtue  (««pi  ruw  h  iprrjf 
wpttT9uffdprwf)y  one  of  whom  was  Pythagoras. 
(Diog.  Laert.  viii  8 ;  Porphyr.  de  ViL  Pt/tkag,  p.  9.) 

8.  A  writer  on  agriculture,  mentioned  by  Athe- 
naeua.  (xiv.  p.  650.)  [L.  &] 

ANTIPHUS  {'AyTi<^).  1.  A  son  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba.  (Hom.  IL  iv.  490 ;  Apollod.  iiL  12. 
§  5.)  While  he  was  tending  the  flocks  on  mount 
Ida  with  his  brother  Isus,  he  was  made  prisoner 
by  Achilles,  but  was  restored  to  freedom  after  a 
ransom  was  given  for  him.  He  afterwards  fell  by 
the  hands  of  Agamemnon.   (Hom.  IL  ix.  101,  Ac.) 

2.  A  son  of  Thessalus,  and  one  of  the  Greek 
heroes  at  Troy.  He  and  his  brother  Pheidippus 
joined  the  Greeks  with  thirty  ships,  and  com- 
manded the  men  of  Carpathos,  Cases,  Cos,  and 
other  ishmds.  (Hom.  IL  li  675,  &c.)  According 
to  Hyginus  (Fib.  97)  he  was  a  son  of  Mnesylus 
and  Chaldope.  Four  other  mythical  personages  of 
this  name  are  mentioned  in  Hom.*//L  ii  846,  Od. 
ii  19,  xvii  68;  ApoUod.  L  7.  §  8.  [L.S.1 

ANTI'STATES,  CALLAESCHRUS,  ANTI- 
MA'CHIDES,  and  PORI'NOS,  were  the  arehi- 
tecta  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  temple  of 
Zeus  Olympius  at  Athens,  under  Peisistratus. 
(Vitniv.  viL  Pnefc  §  15.)  [P.  &] 

ANTfSTHENES  ('hmffehns\  an  Aguokn- 
TINS,  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (ziii.  84)  as  an 
instance  of  the  immense  wealth  which  private  dti- 
sens  possessed  at  Agrigentum.  When  his  daughter 
was  married,  more  than  800  caniagea  went  in  the 
nuptial  procession. 

ANTI'STHENES  ('Arr«rt«M|f),  a  Cynic 
philosopher,  the  son  of  Antisthenes,  an  Athenian, 
was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Cfnics,  which 
of  all  the  Greek  schools  of  philosophy  was  pep- 
haps  the  most  devoid  of  any  scientific  purpoaeu 
He  flourished  &  a  866  (Diod.  xv.  76),  and  his 
mother  was  a  Thradan  (Suidaa,  «.  «.;  Diog. 
lisert.  vL  1),  though  some  say  a  Phrygian,  an 
opinion  prob^ly  derived  from  lus  rq»lying  to 
a  man  who  levSed  him  as  not  beinff  a  genuine 
Athenian  dtixen,  that  the  mother  of  ue  gwls  was 
a  Phiygian.  In  his  youth  he  fou^  at  Tanagra 
(b.  c.  426),  and  was  a  disciple  fint  of  Goigias,  imd 
then  of  Socrates,  whom  he  never  quitted  and  at 
whose  death  he  was  present  (Pkt  PAoaci.  §  59.) 
He  never  forgave  his  master^s  persecutors,  and  is 
even  said  to  have  been  instrumental  in  procuring 
their  punishment.  (Diog.  Laert  vL  10.)  He 
survived  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (b.  c.  371),  as  he  is 
reported  to  have  compared  the  victo^  of  the 
Thebans  to  a  set  of  schoolboys  beating  mfax  roas- 
ter (Plut  Lgeurg.  30),  and  died  at  Athens,  at  the 
age  of  70.  (Eudocia,  Fw&ir»Mm,  p.  56.)  He 
taught  in  the  Qrnosarges,  a  gymnasium  for  the  use 
of  Athenians  bem  of  foreign  mothers,  near  the 
temple  of  Hercules.  Hence  probably  his  foUowen 
were  called  Cynics,  though  the  Scholiast  on  Aristotle 
(p.  28,  Brandis)  deduces  the  name  firom  the  habits  of 
the  school,  either  their  dog-like  neglect  of  all  forms 
and  usages  of  society,  sleeping  in  tubs  and  in  the 
streets,  and  eating  whatever  they  could  find,  or 
from  their  shameless  insolence,  or  else  their  perti- 
nacious adherence  to  their  own  opinions,  or  kstly 
firom  their  habit  of  driving  from  them  all  whom 
they  thought  unfit  for  a  philosophical  life.  His 
writings  were  very  numerous,  and  chiefly  dialogues, 
some  of  them  being  vehement  attacks  on  his  con- 
temporaries, as  on  Alcibiades  in  the  second  of  his 
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ro  iro?k»  entitled  Cynu,  on  Gor([ia»  in  hii  ^fde- 
-u  (uid  *  moM  furioui  one  on  Piftto  in  bii  SaJio. 
Kibea.  T.  p.  2^0,  b.)  Hii  alyle  wu  pun  ind  ele- 
lat,  and  Theopompiu  eren  uid  thai  Pl&to  ilole 
Dm  him  many  of  hia  thongbtL  (Atheik.  xi_  p. 
le,  c)  Cicero,  bswerer,  calli  him  "  homi 
II  migii  quun  emdilui"  (ad.  AH.  lii.  38) 
ii  impoaiible  that  hii  vritiagi  conld  bar 
ned  an;  higher  jiisiie.  He  pOHeoed  con 
ih  pDwen  of  wit  mnd  Kinaim,  and  wat  fond  of 
ajing  upon  nord> ;  uying.  fat  initance,  that  be 
onld  rather  &U  among  nopAxn  than  mAiijcit,  for 
e  one  deTour  the  dead,  but  the  other  the  liringi 
id  that  one  of  hia  pupili  itood  in  need  &ttf^ 

so  declamatioiu  of  bi«  are  prewrred,  named 
jax  and  Ulfuefti  vhich  aM  purely  rbeConcal, 
id  an  cpiitle  to  Aristippiu  ia  attributed  to  hini> 
Hii  i^itoiophical  lyitem  wu  almost  confined  to 
bica.  In  all  that  the  wiie  man  doei,  he  wd,  he 
nibnna  to  perfect  Tirtue,  and  phaanre  !•  not  only 
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ported  to  have  held  pain  and 
Boffa)  to  be  blaningi,  and  that  madneu  ii  pte- 
r>Ua  to  pleatnre,  though  Hitter  thinki  thai  lome 
thcM  eitravagwcea  man  hare  been  advanced 
t  ai  hi*  own  opinioni,  but  thoae  of  the  interlocu- 
n  in  hii  diakigoet.  Aixordiog  to  Schleirnnaeher 
\imethBigai  nun  PUlth.  a  204),  the  ponage  in 
e  Philehna  (p.  *i\  which  mentioni  the  theory, 

the  abience  of  pain,  refen  to  the  opbuoni  of 
nliathenei;  and  the  atatement  in  Ariitotle  {Elk. 
ic  I.  1),  that  Hime  peraoni  conaideRd  pleamre 
lolly  worthleai  {waiiibf  ^ovXoi')  ia  certainly  an 
□non  to  the  Cynical  doctrine.  It  ia,  howeTer, 
nhable  that  he  did  not  coniider  all  pleaaure 
(TthleBa,  bnt  only  that  which  remlta  from  the 
itification  of  lennial  or  artificial  d«[r«,  for  we 
d  him  praiung  the  pleaintu  which  ipiing  (k 
t  fv^iii  (Xen.  Symp.  if.  41),  and  the  enjoy- 
'nti  of  a  wisely  choien  ftiendahip.  (Oiog. 
Mn.  Ti.  1 1.)  The  •tunmiuu  bonam  he  plucd  in 
life  aceordmg  to  virtue,  —  virtue  coniining  in 
Jon,  and  being  luch,  that  when  once  obtained 
i>  never  loal,  and  eiempta  the  wiie  nun  from 
t  chance  of  error.  That  ii,  it  ii  clmely  con- 
:ted  with  reaun,  bnt  to  enable  it  to  develop 
elf  in  action,  and  to  be  nfficient  for  happineu, 
require)  the  aid  of  energy  (SwicpOTiK^  wx^'); 
that  we  may  repreaent  him  ai  teaching,  that  the 
nmnm  bonnm,  iprrfi,  ii  attainable  by  teaching 
Bnrrdp),  and  made  np  of  ipp6ntaii  and  J<rx^'* 
t  here  he  becomei  involved  in  a  vicioni  cirde, 

when  aiked  what  pfiir^a  a,  he  conld  only 
I  it  an  inaight  into  the  good,  liaiing  before 
de  the  good  to  cuniiit  in  4pi">"'-  {Plat. 
D.  vL  p.  505.)  The  negative  chatadai  af  hii 
lea,  which  an  a  mere  denial  of  the  Cyrenaic 
trine,  ia  further  ahewo  in  hii  apophthegm,  that 

moat  neceoaiy  piece  of  knowledge  ia  ri  nucd 
ifioStir,  while  in  hii  with  to  iaolate  and  with- 
v  the  uge  froni  all  connexioQ  with  othert, 
dering  him  anperior  even  to  natural  affection 
I  the  political  inititutiona  of  hia  country,  he 
lly  fonnda  a  vyitem  ai  purely  aelfiab  aa  that  of 

rhe  PhfBciu  of  Antiathenea  contained  a  theory 
the  natnre  of  the  goda  (Cic  d»  Nat  Dear.  i. 
I,  in  which  he  conleoded  for  the  Unity  of  the 
ity,  and  that  man  ia  unable  to  know  him  by  | 
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laihie  repteaenlation,  unce  he  it  nnlil 
being  on  earth.  (Clem.  Alex.  SIrvm.  v.  f. 
He  probably  held  juat  viewa  of  provid^icc, 
itig  the  aufficiency  of  virtue  for  happineaa 
&ct,  that  outward  evenla  aic  regulated  by  I 
aa  to  benefit  the  wiae.  Such,  at  leait,  w 
view  of  hia  pupil  Diogenea  of  Sinope,  and 
involved  in  hit  own  atalement,  that  all  wbi 
longa  to  othen  ia  ttulv  the  property  rf  tli 
man.  Of  hit  logic  we  hear  that  he  held  dcfi 
to  be  impoadble,  aince  we  am  only  gay  ihu 
individual  it  what  it  it,  and  am  give  no  aa 
a  dcacription  of  ittqnalitiea,  t.g.  thai  liltet 
tin  in  colour.  (Aritt.  AM.  viii.  3.)  Thn. 
CDDtie,  diabelieved  the  Platonic  tytton  of 
aince  each  particular  object  of  thonght  hai  i 
aeparatfl  esaence.  Thit  alao  ia  in  confonnit 
the  practical  and  unacientific  chancter  of  h 
trine,  and  ita  tendency  to  iaolate  noticed 
He  never  had  many  diaciplea,  which  anmyi 
go  much  that  he  drove  away  ihoae  who  did 
hia  teaching,  except  Diogmca,  who  remaiiw 
him  till  hia  death.  Hia  ataff  and  vnillel  an 
clothing  were  only  ptoofa  of  bia  vanity, 
SociBtea  told  him  he  aaw  through  the  h< 
hit  coat.  The  lame  quality  ^>pe>n  in  h: 
tempt  for  the  Athenian  coaatitution  and  to 
alitutiona  generally,  leiulting  frcon  hit  bnu 
aeif  dobaired  from  eierciaing  the  righta  of  a 
by  the  foreign  extraction  of  hia  moEh^,  h 
loaophy  waa  evidentiy  thonght  worthleaa  b; 
and  Ariatolle,  to  the  former  of  whom  he  w: 
tonally  hottilei  Hit  icfaool  ia  daiaed  by 
among  the  imperfect  Socnticiala ;  after  lui 
hia  dieciplet  mmdered  further  and  fartlier  I 
icientific  objecti,  and  plunged  mon  deep! 
ianatical  eitravagancei.  Perhapa  aorue  o! 
exaggerated  ilatementi  have  been  attribg 
their  matter.  The  ftagmenU  which  rvmaic 
writings  have  been  collected  by  Wtndu 
(Antiitbenea,  fVi^aiAi/a,  Tntid,  1842),  an 
imall  work,  with  the  acconnt  of  him  by 
{Gack.  der  PUlotopUt,  viL  4)  wiU  Hpply  i 
information  which  can  lie  deaired.  Moat 
ancient  anthoritiea  have  been  given  in  the 
of  thit  article.  We  may  add  to  than  i 
BpHiiL  iiL  22,  iv.  8,  1 1 ;  Ludan.  C^mic 
■  II  ;  Julian,  OnL  viL  [0.  G.  L. 

ANTl'STHENES  ('AimrMnrt),  a  die 
HanACLUTUS,  wrote  a  commenla^  on  tin 
'  'li*  matter.  (Diog.  Lw-it.  ix.  15,  vi.  IS 
iDt  improbable  that  thit  Anliathenea  n 
the  tame  at  the  one  who  trrote  a  week  i 
ion  af  the  Greek  phiknophen  (a 
^Jjxri^mr  ti^axai),  which  ia  ao  often  icfa 
by  Diogene*  LoertiDi  (L  40.  iL  39.  »8,  vi. ) 
7).  166,  &e.),  tinleM  it  appear  prefenUe  (o 
t  to  the  peripatelje  phibMi^ier  tneiilion 
■blegon.  (dt  MinbiL  3.)  [L. 

ANTI'&THBNES  {'An-w««i.).  of  Ri 
.  Qnek  biitorian  who  lived  abont  the  yea 
100.  He  tonic  an  active  part  in  the  pi 
&in  of  bia  country,  and  WRrte  a  hittaey 
wn  time,  which,  notwithatanding  ita  pai 
tewardt  hia  native  laland,  ia  ^»ken  of  in  le 

ptaJM   by   Polybina.    (xvi.  14,  &e. ; 
oTog.  Laert.  vL  19.)     Plutatch  (ifa /fan.  32; 
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wlKUitf  they  are  the  aame  penon  as  the  Rhodian, 
«r  two  distinct  writen,  or  the  Ephesian  Antis- 
tbeoes  mentioiied  by  Diogenes  La^us  (tL  19), 
cannot  be  decided.  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'STHENES  f  Arrurd^nft),  a  Spartan 
admiral  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  sent  oat  in 
a.  c.  412,  in  conunand  of  a  sqnadron,  to  the  coast 
ef  Aflin  Minor,  and  was  to  have  succeeded  Astyo- 
chnsy  in  case  die  ^lartan  commissioners  thought  it 
»*ii  itmij  to  depme  that  officer  of  his  command. 
(Thnc  TiiL  39.)  We  hear  of  him  again  in  b.  c. 
399,  when,  wiUi  two  other  commissioners,  he  was 
sfct  o«t  to  inspect  the  state  of  affiurs  in  Asia,  and 
anaoonce  to  DeicyDidas  that  his  command  was  to 
he  pfolonged  for  another  year.  (Xen.  Hdlen,  iiL  2. 
i  6.)  There  was  also  an  AUienian  general  of  this 
nanc.   {Mem,m.4,%\,)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ANTI'STIA.  1.  Wife  of  Ap.  Claudius,  Cos. 
a.  c.  143,  and  mother-in-law  of  Tib.  Gniochus. 
(Phit  7\L  GraedL  4.) 

2.  Daoghterof  P.Antistins[ANTumDS,No.6] 
aod  Calpumia,  was  manied  to  Pompeius  Magnus 
ii  B.  c  8d,  who  contracted  the  connexion  that  he 
sifht  obtain  a  &Toarab]e  judgment  from  Antistius, 
who  pmided  in  the  court  in  which  Pompeius  was 
to  be  tikd.  Antistia  was  divorced  by  her  husband 
B  B.  c  82  by  Sulla^s  order,  who  made  him  marry 
k»  slep-dBQgfater  Aemilia.     (Plut  Pomp,  4, 9.) 

ANTI'STIA  GENS,  on  coins  and  inscriptions 
aaaDy  ANTE'STIA,  plebeian.  (Liv.  tI  30.)  In 
t^  euiier  ages  of  the  republic,  none  of  the  mtm- 
ben  sf  the  gens  appear  with  any  surname,  and 
even  in  later  times  they  are  sometimes  mentioned 
vithoot  cue.  The  surnames  under  the  republic 
att  Labbq,  RioiNua,  and  Vbtus  :  those  who  had 
»  sBmame  are  given  under  Antistius.  No  per- 
sons of  this  name  are  of  great  historical  importance. 

ANTl'STIUa  1 .  Skx.  Antibtios,  tribune  of 
tie  pleha,  b.  a  422.  (Liv.  iv.  42.) 

2.  L.  Antistius,  omsular  tribune,  &  c.  879. 
(Uv.  n.  30.) 

3w  M.  Antotiur,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  about 
tc  320.  (Liv.  xxvi.  33,  ix.  12.) 

4.  M  Antistius,  was  sent  in  &  a  218  to  the 
e«tb  of  Italy  to  recall  C.  Flaminius,  the  consul 
elect,  to  Rome.   (Liv.  xxL  63.) 

&  Sbx.  Antistius,  was  sent  in  b.  a  208  into 
Cbnl  to  watch  the  movements  of  HasdrubaL  (Liv. 
xxvn.36.) 

6.  P.  Antistius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c  88, 
^pssed  in  his  triboneship  C  Caesar  Stiabo,  who 
vas  a  candidate  Ux  the  consulship  without  having 
been  poMtor.  The  speech  he  made  upon  this  occa- 
■OB  hrc^glit  him  into  public  notice,  and  afterwards 
^  fieqnently  had  important  causes  entrusted  to 
Uru  thoogh  he  was  already  advanced  in  years. 
Gcao  spesks  fiivourably  of  his  eloquence.  In 
•swf qm  iiee  of  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to 
Poapeias  Magnus,  he  supported  the  party  of  Sulk, 
ad  was  pat  to  death  by  order  of  young  Marius  in 
B.  &  82.  His  wife  Calpumia  hilled  herself  upon 
tie  desch  of  her  husband.  (Cic.  BruL  63,  90, 
r^  Bote,  Amer,  32;  VelL  Pat  ii.  26 ;  Appian, 
&  C  L  88;  Liv.  Ep^  86 ;  Plut  Pomp.  9 ;  Dru- 
■na,  GadL  Homg,  L  pt  55.) 

7.  T.  Antutiub,  quaestor  in  Macedonia,  b.  a 
M.  When  Pompey  came  into  the  province  in 
the  fafioving  year,  Antistius  had  received  no  suc- 
ker; and  according  to  Cicero,  he  did  only  as 
^(h  fiv  Pompey  as  circumstances  compelled  him. 
°*  toojb  BO  ptft  in  the  war,  and  after  the  battle  of 
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Pharsalia  went  to  Bithynia,  where  he  saw  Caeaar 
and  was  pardoned  by  him.  He  died  at  Corcyra  on 
his  return,  leaving  behind  him  considerable  pro- 
perty.   (Cic  ad  Fam,  xiii.  29.) 

ANTI'STIUS,  the  name  of  the  physician  who 
examined  the  body  of  Julius  Caesar  after  his 
murder,  b.  c.  44 ;  and  who  is  said  by  Suetonius 
(Jul.  Caet.  82)  to  have  declared,  that  out  of  all 
his  wounds  only  one  was  mortal,  namely,  that  which 
he  had  received  in  the  breast.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ANTISTIUS  CArrltmos),  a  writer  of  Greek 
Epigrams,  though,  as  his  name  seems  to  indicate, 
a  Roman  by  birth.  Respecting  his  life  and  his 
age  nothing  is  known,  but  we  possess  three  of  his 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Jacobs,  ad 
AnihoL  Gr.  xiiL  p.  852.)  [L.  S.] 

ANTI'STIUS  SOSIA'NUS.  [Sosianus.] 
SP.  A'NTIUS,  a  Roman  ambassador,  was  sent 
with  three  others  to  Lar  TolumniuB,  the  king  of 
the  Veientes,  in  b.  &  438,  by  whom  he  was  killed. 
Statues  of  adl  four  were  placed  on  the  Rostra. 
(Liv.  iv.  16 ;  Cic  Pkii,  ix.  2.)  In  Pliny  (H.  N. 
xxxiv.  6.  B.  11)  the  reading  is  Sp.  Nautius,  which 
ou^t,  however,  to  be  changed  into  Antius.  (Comp. 
Dxakenborch,  ad  lie,  l.c) 

ANTO^NIA.  1.  A  daughter  of  Antonius  the 
orator,  Cos.  &  c.  99  [Antonius,  No.  8],  was 
seized  in  Italy  itself  by  the  pirates  over  whom  her 
fether  triumphed,  and  obtained  her  liberation  only 
on  payment  of  a  laige  sum.  (Plut  Pomp.  24.] 

2.  3.  The  two  daughters  of  C.  Antonius,  Cos. 
&  a  63,  of  whom  one  was  married  to  C.  Caninius 
Gallus  (VaL  Max.  iv.  2.  §  6),  and  the  other  to  her 
fint  cousin,  M.  Antonius,  the  t^umvir.  The  latter 
was  divorced  by  her  husband  in  47,  on  the  ground 
of  an  alleged  intrigue  between  her  and  Dolabella. 
(Cic  Pkil,  iL  38 ;  Plut.  AnL  9.) 

4.  Daughter  of  M.  Antonius,  the  triumvir,  and 
his  second  wife  Antonia.  was  betrothed  to  the  son 
of  M.  Lepidus  in  b.  c  44,  and  married  to  him  in 
36.  (Dion  Cass.  xliv.  53 ;  Appian,  B,  C.  v.  93.) 
She  must  have  died  soon  after;  for  her  husband 
Lepidus,  who  died  in  30,  was  at  that  time  married 
to  a  second  wife,  Servilia.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  88  ;  Dru- 
manuy  Cfesch,  Roms,  L  p.  518.^ 

5.  The  elder  of  the  two  daughtero  of  M.  An- 
tonius by  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  was 
bom  B.  c  39,  and  was  muxied  to  L.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  Cos.  b.  &  16.  Her  son  by  this 
marriage,  Cn.  Domitius,  was  the  father  of  the  em- 
peror Nero.  [See  the  Stemma,  p.  84.]  According 
to  Tacitus  (Ann.  iv.  44,  xiL  64),  this  Antonia  was 
the  younger  daughter ;  but  we  have  followed  Sueto- 
nius (Ner.  5)  and  Plutarch  {AnL  87)  in  calling 
her  the  elder.  (Compare  Dion  Cass.  IL  15.) 

6.  The  younger  of  the  two  daughters  of  M.  An- 
tonius by  Octavia,  bom  about  &c.  36,  was  married 
to  Drusus,  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  by 
whom  she  had  three  children  :  1.  Germanicus,  the 
fether  of  the  emperor  Caligula ;  2.  Livia  or  Livilla ; 
and  3.  the  emperor  Claudius.  She  lived  to  see 
the  accession  of  her  grandson  Caligula  to  the  throne, 
A.  D.  37,  who  at  first  conferred  upon  her  the  great- 
est honours,  but  afterwards  treated  her  with  so 
much  contempt,  that  her  death  was  hastened  by 
his  conduct :  according  to  some  accounts,  he  admi- 
nistered poison  to  her.  The  emperor  Claudius 
paid  the  highest  honours  to  her  memory.  Pliny 
{H,  N,  XXXV.  36.  §  16)  speaks  of  a  temple  of  An- 
tonia, which  was  probid>ly  built  at  the  command  of 
Chuidius.    Antonia  was  celebrated  for  her  beauty 
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ANTONINUS, 
e,  nnd  ebullt]'.    Her  portrdt  on  (he  uineitd 

(upporU  the  account*  wtiieli  ue  giTOn  of  her 
tj.  (Pint  AbI.  97;  Dion  Cu*.  Iviij.  1 1,  lii.  3, 
;  SoeL  O^.  i.  16,  23  ;  T«c  Ann,  Hi  3,  18. 
i  VaLM»i.iY.3.g3i  Eckl«l,Ti.  p.  17e,it) 


Th<  duighter  of  the  emperor  Ckudiiu  by 
la,  was  muTJed  by  her  fether  Ant  to  Pompeini 
niu,  and  aftervardB  to  Fintlua  SuiliL  Nero 
9d  to  Durry  her  after  the  death  of  hu  wife 
BeB,*.D.  66  ;  and  on  her  refiiHng  hiipropoial, 
Lused  her  to  be  pnl  to  death  on  a  charge  of 
an.  According  to  some  acconnta.  At  wai  privy 
e  conipiracy  of  Pi».  (Suet.  Claud.  27,  Ntr. 
Tac  Ann.  oL  2,  nil  23,  xr.  S3 ;  Dion  Caaa. 

NTCyNIA  OENS,  patrician  and  riebinan. 
patrician  Antonii  beni  Ibe  cognomen  Merenda 

'  under  the  republic,  with  the  exception  of  Q. 
uiua,  pn>praetor  in  Sardinia  in  the  time  of 
,  who  ia  called  DalbDI  upotl  coini.  (Eckhel, 
140.)  The  plebeian  Antonii  are  giren  under 
1NIU8.  Antonius,  the  trimniir,  pretended 
hit  gem  HU  deaceoded  from  Anton,  a  sod  of 
olea.  (Plut  A't.  4,  36,  60.)  We  are  told 
he  hameaaed  liont  to  hii  chariot  lo  commemo- 
hi*  dcicent  from  thi>  faeio  (Plin.  H.  A",  viii. 
.  21;  comp.  Ci^  ad  Att.  i.  13);  and  many  of 
iin>  bear  a  lion  for  the  lame  reaion.  (Eckhel, 
p.  38.  44.) 

>4T0'NINUS.  I.  ARomanorhighrank,and 
itempon^  and  friend  of  Pliny  the  Yotuigor, 
ig  ivboie  letten  there  an  three  addreued  to 
ninui.  Pliny  faeapi  the  moat  eitraTagant 
i  upon  hi)  Iriend  both  for  bia  peraonal  charac- 
id  nil  skill  in  composing  Greek  epigranu  and 
iea.     (PHn..S>ii(.iv.  3,  IB,  V.  10.) 

A  new-Platonist,  who  lived  eariy  in  the 
\  century  of  our  era,  was  a  son  of  Enstathiua 
Sosipalra,  and  had  a  school  at  Canopus,  near 
indna  in  Egypt.  He  deioled  hinuelf  wholly 
ate  who  longhl  hia  iDitmctiani,  but  he  never 
lased'any  opinion  upon  diiine  things,  which 
■naidered  beyond  man's  eomprebensian.  He 
bis  diaciple*  were  strongly  attached  to  the 
ten  religion  ;  but  be  had  acuteness  encngb  to 
lat  its  end  was  near  at  band,  and  be  predicted 
ifter  his  death  all  Ibe  splendid  lamplea  of  the 
wonid  be  changed  inio  tombs.  His  moral 
let  is  described  as  truly  exemplary.  (Eunapios, 
ledaii,  p.  68,  ed.  Antw.  1568.)  [L.  S.] 
■JTONTNUS.  The  work  which  bears  the 
of  Antdnjni  iTiNKRiKiuB  is  Usually  attri- 
L  to  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus.  1 1 
10  ascribed  in  Ibe  MSS.  seTeially  to  Juhna 

Titns  Aurcliua  Fulioa, 

nsnl  A.  D.  85  and  89,  and  PraefectDs  orbL 
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ANTONINUa 
Caesar,  Antonins  Aigastua,  Antoniut  Aug 
and  Antoninus  Augustus-  It  ia  a  rery  t 
itinerary  of  the  whole  Roman  empire,  in 
both  the  principal  and  the  cross-roads  are  it 
by  a  list  of  all  the  pbm*  and  stalioni  npoi 
tbe  distances  from  place  to  place  being  g 
Roman  miles- 

We  are  infbnned  by  Aelhicna,  a  Oieek 
pher  whose  CaoKograpida  was  tnuulaled 
Jerome,  that  in  tbe  conanlship  of  Julius 
and  M.  Antonins  (b.  c  44),  a  general  n 
the  empire  was  nndertaken,  at  the  comn 
Caesar  and  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  b; 
persona,  who  eeierally  completed  tfaeir  lab 
30, 34,  and  19,B.c,and  (hat  Auguitu  as 
the  results  by  a  decree  of  the  senal&  The 
ble  inference  bom  this  etatement,  compan 
(he  MS.  titles  of  the  Itinerary,  i.,  that  thi 
-ibodied  the  resul'      '    ' 


Aelhicus.     In  &ct.  tl 


kl  AethicDS  himself  who ; 


e  had  c 


re  likely  U 


tbe  I 

(hat  at  which  we  si 
undertaken ;  and  ni 
take  it  than  the  great  refon 
lendar.  The  henonr  of  the  work,  therefon 
to  Ifclong  lo  Jolint  Caesar,  vho  began  it ; 
Antoniua,  who,  from  hia  poiitioa  in  the  stai 
have  shared  in  its  commencement  and  prose 
and  lo  Augustus,  under  whom  it  waa  et« 
Nevertheless,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  i 
important  additions  and  rf  vision  under  one 
of  the  Antoninea,  who,  in  their  labonre  lo 
date  the  empire,  would  not  neglect  aueb 
The  namea  included  in  it.  monover,  provr 
waa  altered  to  suit  the  existing  state  <rf'  the 
down  to  the  time  of  Diocletian  (i.  o.  2e 
after  which  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  all 
for  the  puaagea  in  which  the  name  "  Coiu 
polls"  ofcura  are  prolwbly  apnrioat  V 
maj  have  been  ita  author,  we  have  abnnd 
dencc  that  the  work  was  an  official  one^ 
lal  possagea  the  numbeia  are  doubtful.  Thj 
are  pat  down  without  any  specific  tule  ai 
cue.  It  waa  lirsl  printed  by  H.  Slephciu 
(1512.)  The  best  edition  ia  (hal  of  Wi 
Amat  1735,  4(0.  (The  Pre&ce  lo  Wei 
edition  of  tbe  Itineraryi  The  Article  'Air 
the  Itinerary  op  in  the  Paaai  CfdopmUa.) 
ANTONI'NUS,  M-  AURK'LIUa     [ 

ANTONI'NUS  PIUS.  Tbe  name 
empeior  in  the  eariy  part  of  hi*  life,  at  fiiU 
was  Tiba  Avdin  Ftlvia  Boiomim  Arn 
nuHu — a  series  of  appeUation*  derived  f 
paieraaJ  and  maternal  anceaton,  bom  w 
inherited  great  wealth-  The  Euiuly  of  hi 
was  originally  &om  Nemauaus  (Nismes)  ii 
alpine  Qaul,  and  Iha  moit  important  mei 
the  stock  are  exhibited  in  the  Mlowing  tal 

Tilus  Arrio*  Anloninuat  ^  Btuania  Pr 


Amo*  Antoninuat  ^  a 
^«.n.69and96. 

AniaFadilb. 
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Tito  AnreHiu  FqItiu,  afterwards  T.  Ablivs  Hadrianus  Antoninus  Pius  Augustus, 

Married  Annia  Oaleria  Fanstma. 

! 

M.  GalerioB  Antoniniu.  —  M.  Aurelius  FnlniB  —  Aurelia  FadiUa.  —  Annia  Faustina,  wife  of  the 

Antoninus.  emperor  M.  Aurklius. 


Antoninus  himself  was  bom  near  Lanaviom  on  the 
I9tk  of  September,  a.  o.  86,  in  the  reign  of  Domi- 
tias;  was  brought  up  at  Lorium,  a  villa  on  the 
Amdlian  waj,  aboat  twelve  miles  from  Rome; 
pused  hk  boyhood  nnder  the  superintendence  of 
id*  two  grandfiuhersy  and  frt>m  a  very  early  age 
gBfe  poause  <^  his  future  wortL  After  having 
filled  the  office  of  quaestor  and  piaetor  with  great 
distiaction,  he  was  elevated  to  the  consulship  in 
120,  was  afterwards  selected  by  Hadrian  as  one  of 
the  km  oonsolars  to  whom  the  administration  of 
Italy  was  entrusted,  was  next  ^pointed  proconsul 
d  tbe  province  of  Asia,  which  he  ruled  so  wisely 
tbt  ke  surpasaed  in  &me  all  former  governors,  not 
cxo^d^  his  giand£sther  Arrius,  and  on  his  re- 
tora  home  was  admitted  to  share  the  secret  coun- 
kU  of  the  pince.  In  consequence,  it  would  ap- 
pev,  of  his  merit  alone,  after  the  death  of  Aelius 
Caesar,  be  was  adopted  by  Hadrian  on  the  25th  of 
Fdnaiy  138,  in  the  52nd  year  of  his  age.  He 
vat  iamediately  assumed  by  his  new  &ther  as 
eofleagoe  in  the  teibnnate  and  proconsular  imperi- 
Bn«  sad  thenceforward  bore  the  name  of  T.  Aelius 
Hadnutas  Antoninus  Caesar.  Being  at  this  period 
^fvhant  male  issue,  he  was  required  to  adopt  M. 
Aaahii  Veros,  the  son  of  his  wife*s  brother,  and 
also  L.  Ceumius  C<nnmodus,  the  son  of  Aelius  Cae* 
or,  who  had  been  pcevioudy  adopted  by  Hadrian 
hat  was  DOW  dead.  These  two  mdividuals  were 
s&Enrards  the  emperors  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
sad  L  Aurelius  Vems. 

Hadrian  died  at  Baiae  on  the  2nd  of  July,  138, 
^  s  few  monUis  after  these  arrangements  had 
been  eondnded,  and  Antoninus  without  opposition 
Mfxoded  the  throne.  Several  years  before  this 
rreot,  be  had  married  Annia  Oaleria  Faustina, 
vittie  docent  will  be  understood  by  referring  to 
t^  toeinmt  given  of  the  £amily  of  her  nephew, 
M.ACTLIUU&  By  her  he  had  two  daughters, 
AorIa  FadiDa  and  Annia  Faustina,  and  two  sons, 
^AsR&is  FuItos  Antoninus  and  M.  Oalerius 
AttoniDas.  Aurelia  married  Lamia  Syllanus,  and 
£ed  at  the  time  when  her  fiither  was  setting  out 
^AsiL  FaostxDa  became  the  wife  of  her  first 
cBBim  Marcos  Aurelius,  the  ftiture  emperor.  Of 
^  oale  progeny  we  know  nothing.  The  name  of 
^  fint  Bienticmed  was  discovered  by  Pagi  in  an 
BKriptioo,  the  portrait  of  the  second  appears  on  a 
an  OiMk  eoin,  with  the  legend,  M.  TALEPIOC. 
UnOKVKOC.  AYTOKPATOPOC.  ANTXINEINOT 
TK)C  On  the  nvoae  of  the  medal  is  the  head 
«f  kii  BMther,  with  the  words,  OEA  «ATCrEINA, 
▼bid  pnve  that  it  was  irtmck  subsequently  to  her 
'atk,  whidi  happened  in  the  third  year  aifter  her 
baabasd's  acoe«ioii.  It  will  be  observed,  that 
*^  Galenas  is  styled  ''son  of  the  emperor  Anto- 
>^"  he  is  not  termed  KAI2AP,  a  title  which 
*^  acareely  have  been  omitted  had  he  been 
boQ  or  been  alive  after  his  fiither*s  elevation. 
FsBBidiis  drcnmstance,  therefore,  from  the  abso- 
^  doue  of  hi^ory  with  regard  to  these  youths, 
ad  fnm  the  positive  assertion  of  Dion  Cassius 
(^21),  that  Antoninus  had  no  male  issue  when 


adopted  by  Hadrian,  we  may  conclude  that  both 
his  sons  died  before  this  epoch;  and  hence  the 
nu^nanimity  ascribed  to  him  by  Oibbon  (c  3)  in 

E referring  the  wel&re  of  Rome  to  the  interests  of 
is  £amily,  and  sacrificing  the  claims  of  his  own 
children  to  the  talents  and  virtues  of  young  Mar- 
cus, is  probably  altogether  visionary. 

The  whole  period  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus, 
which  lasted  for  upwards  of  twenty-two  years,  is 
almost  a  blank  in  history — a  blank  caused  by  the 
suspension  for  a  time  of  war,  and  violence,  and 
Never  before  and  never,  after  did  the 


cnme. 


Roman  world  enjoy  for  an  equal  space  so  large  a 
measure  of  proroerous  tranquillity.  All  the  thoughts 
and  energies  of  a  most  sagacious  and  able  prince 
were  st^idfastly  dedicated  to  the  attainment  of 
one  object — the  happiness  of  his  people.  And 
assuredly  never  were  noble  exertions  crowned  with 
more  ample  success. 

At  home  the  affections  of  al^  classes  were  won 
by  his  simple  habits,  by  the  courtesy  of  his  man- 
ners, by  the  ready  access  granted  to  his  presence, 
by  the  patient  attention  wiUi  which  he  listened  to 
representations  upon  all  manner  of  subjects,  by  his 
impartial  distribution  of  fevours,  and  his  prompt 
administration  of  justice.  Conunon  informers  were 
discouraged,  and  almost  disappeared;  never  had 
confiscations  been  so  rare ;  during  along  succession 
of  years  no  senator  was  punished  with  death ;  one 
man  only  was  impeached  of  treason,  and  he,  when 
convicted,  was  forbidden  to  betray  his  accomplices. 

Abroad,  the  subject  states  participated  largely 
in  the  blessings  difi^ised  by  such  an  example.  The 
best  governors  were  permitted  to  retain  their  power 
for  a  series  of  years,  and  the  collectors  of  the  re- 
venue were  compelled  to  abandon  their  extortions. 
Moreover,  the  general  condition  of  the  provincials 
was  improved,  their  fidelity  secured,  and  the  re- 
sources and  stability  of  the  whole  empire  increased 
by  the  communication,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  full 
rights  and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens  to  the  in- 
habitants of  distant  countries.  In  casqp  of  national 
calamity  and  distress,  such  as  the  earthquakes 
which  devastated  Rhodes  and  Asia,  and  the  great 
fires  at  Narbonne,  Antioch,  and  Carthage,  the  suf- 
ferers were  relieved,  and  compensation  granted  for 
their  losses  with  the  most  unsparing  liberality. 

In  foreign  policy,  the  judicious  system  of  his 
predecessor  was  st<»dily  followed  out  No  attempt 
was  made  to  achieve  new  conquests,  but  all  rebel- 
lions from  within  and  all  aggressions  from  without 
were  promptly  crushed.  Various  movements 
among  the  Oermans,  the  Dacians,  the  Jews,  the 
Moors,  the  Oreeks,  and  the  Egyptians,  were  quelled 
by  persuasion  or  by  a  mere  demonstration  of  force ; 
while  a  more  formidable  insurrection  in  northern 
Britain  was  speedily  repressed  by  the  imperial 
legate  Lollius  Urbicus,  who  advancing  beyond  the 
wall  of  Hadrian,  connected  the  friths  of  the  Clyde 
and  the  Forth  by  a  rampart  of  turf^  in  order  that 
the  more  peaceful  districts  might  be  better  protect- 
ed from  the  inroads  of  the  Caledonians.  The 
British  war  was  concluded,  as  we  learn  from  ine- 
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ANTONINUa 
n  tfa«  jean  IM-WS,  and  dd  thi>  oco- 
loi  Rented  for  ■  Mcond  time  the  title 
>r  iniperaler — it  diilinciion  wbich  he  did  not  ■g*iii 
inept,  and  be  never  deigned  to  eelebiBle  a  triumplL 
[Eckhet,  ToL  Tii.  p.  U.J 

Even  the  nationi  which  wen  not  lubject  to 
Rome  pud  the  ntniail  respect  to  the  power  of 
^nloniDuB.  The  Parthiani,  jielding  to  hi>  re- 
Donttraneea,  abaodoned  an  attempt  upon  Armenia. 
[Tie  Scylhiani  lubmitted  diapatei  with  their 
leighbourt  ia  hia  aibitiation ;  the  baibaniuii  of  the 
[Jpper  Danube  received  a  kinff  from  hii  handi  i  a 
ireat  chief  of  the  clan!  of  Ctiaaaia  repaired  to 
Itome  to  tender  fai>  homage  in  penon,  and  embaa- 
jei  i]ocked  in  from  Iljrcania  and  BacUio,  from 
he  bank(  of  the  Indut  and  of  the  Gangu,  to  >eek 
he  alliance  of  the  emperor. 
In  hit  reign  varioni  improremi 


ANTONINUS. 


and  Kier^  diSere 


le  advice  of  the  i 


sti  of  the  daj- ;  the  health  of  Ihs  popula- 
prolected  b;  lalutBr;  regnlationi  with 

"'  ■  '  ;nt  of  the  dead,  and  bj  the  ee- 
ain  number  of  licenied  medical 
netropolia  and  all  large  tow 

<romoted  bj  hononn  and  penaioni  beatowed 
he  most  diatingiuthed  profeuon  of  philotophy 
nd  rhetoric  throughout  the  world.  Commercial 
itenoune  wai  bcilitated  by  the  coniCruclioa  c 
epair  of  bridge*,  barboun,  and  tigbthouwa  ;  an 
rchilecture  and  the  fine  arta  were  encouraged  h; 

uildingi.  Of  theie  the  temple  of  Faiutini  in  th 
irum,  and  the  niauiolcum  of  Hadrian  on  the  light 
ank  of  the  Tiber,  tnay  aiill  be  leen,  and  man; 
ntiquariana  are  of  opinion,  that  the  magnificenl 
nphilhcatra  at  Niimea,  and  the  itupendoua  aque- 
ncl  now  termed  the  Pont  dn  Card,  between  that 

at  by  the  doecendant  of  the  Aunlii  Fulvi  for  the 
nnlij  oF  hii  bthen.  It  ii  certain  that  the  for^ 
Kr  of  theaa  ttnctuieB  waa  completed  under  hii 
nmediate  loceeiean  and  dedicated  to  them. 
Id  all  the  relationi  of  private  life  Antoninus 
«a  equaltj  dieUnguiihad.  Even  hie  wife^  irrc- 
Jarittea,  which  mnit  to  a  certain  eilent  have 
xa  known  to  him,  he  paaied  over,  and  after  her 
lalh  loaded  her  metnory  with  honoora.  Among 
le  moal  remarkable  of  thew  wat  the  eatabliab- 
en(  of  an^OBpital,  after  the  plan  of  a  aimilar  in- 
ttatinn  h;  Trajan,  for  the  nception  and  mainten- 
ice  of  boji  and  girta,  the  young  femalea  who 
ijoyed  the  advaalagei  of  the  charity  being  termed 
leliag  aiimfntariae  Faat^iraantu^  By  [errent 
ety  and  Krupoloat  observance  of  sacred  rile*, 
1  gained  the  reputation  of  being  a  eecond  Numa ; 
It  he  waa  a  foe  to  intolennt  E 


very  lilly,  an  pnpoaed  b' 
linua.  The  moat  pnbable'accomit  of  the  d 
thia.  Upon  the  death  of  Hadrian,  the  sen 
censed  by  bis  wverity  towaids  sevetal  men 
their  body,  had  rewlved  to  withhold  the  h 
uaually  conferred  upon  deceased  emperon,  bi 
induced  to  forego  their  purpose  in  conseqoi 
the  deep  grief  of  Antoninus,  and  hia  eanu 
trstiet.  Being,  perhaps,  after  the  <int  b 
indirnation  bad  paued  away,  aomewbat  a 
by  their  own  rathneai,  tbey  detennined  to 
the  concession  more  gracioua  by  paying  a  t 
menC  lo  their  new  ruler  which  should  mad 
admiration  of  the  feeling  by  which  he  hii 
influenced,  and  accordingly  they  hailed  h 
the  name  of  Pita,  or  the  dmHfiUlj  afia 
Thia  view  of  the  quertion  reteives  soppet 
medals,  since  the  epithet  appear*  for  the  fin 
upon  tiiose  which  were  atrnck  immediate!] 
the  death  of  Hadrian  \  while  seveial  belon; 
J»  tame  year,  but  coined  before  that  dalt 
ID  anch  addition.  Had  it  been,  as  is  com 
luppoaed,  confetred  in  consequence  of  ibc  ; 
noluiesa  of  hit  life,  it  would  in  all  probabilil; 
been  introduced  either  when  he  firat  beewn 
aar,  or  afbr  he  had  been  seated  for  aome  ti 
the  throne,  and  not  eiactly  at  the  momenl 
aeceaaion.    Be  that  as  it  may,  it  found  nch 

univenatly  adopted,  and  it  ostudly  found 
with  the  appellation  of  jlajmhu. 

Our  chief  and  almost  only  authority  fur  t 
of  Antoninus  Piua  ia  the  biography  of  C^ti 
which,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  haj 
said  above,  it  Iron  beginning  to  end  an  ui 
rupled  panegyrics  Bui  the  few  beta  wh> 
can  collect  ^m  medals,  from  the  scanty  fni| 
of  Dion  CatuuB,  and  from  incidental  noli 
later  writers,  all  corroborate,  aa  &r  at  they  ( 
repretentationi  of  Capitolinua ;  and  theiWo 
cannot  &irly  refuse  lo  receive  bit  narralivc  i 
because  he  paintt  a  efaaiacter  of  aingnlar  a 
most  unpandlelod  eicellenoe.  [W. 


His  natural  taste  > 
lit  had  a  ttiong  bias  towards  the  pleasure 
eountiy  life,  and  accordingly  we  find  him  sp 
g  all  hia  idaure  hours  upon  hit  eilale  in 
untiy.  In  person  ha  watof  commanding  as, 
id  dignified  countenance,  and  a  deep  toned  melo-  i 
ont  voice  rendered  bit  native  eloquence  more  i 
tiking  and  impntuve. 

Hit  dtntb  took  pUca  at  Lorium  on  the  7lh  of    t 
lareb,  161,  in  hia  7£th  year.     He 
r  M.  Anrelhis. 

Soma  donbli  exjiled  amount  the  ancient*  them- 
liei  wiUi  i^ard  to  Ihe  origin  of  the  title  Pint, 
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very  few  MSS.  of  this  work,  and  the  chief  ones 
are  that  at  Heidelbeig  and  the  one  in  Paris.  The 
fint  edition  firom  the  Heidelberg  MS.  with  a  Latin 
translation,  ia  by  Xylander,  fiaael,  1568,  8to. 
There  is  a  good  edition  by  Verheyk  (Lugd.  Bat. 
1774,  8to.)  with  notes  by  Mancker,  Hemsterhois, 
Ac.  The  best  is  by  Koch  (Lelpx.  1 832, 8vo.),  who 
collated  the  Paris  MS.  and  added  valuable  notes  of 
his  own.  (Mallmann,  CommentaHo  de  camis  et  auo- 
ion&iM  narrcUtonum  de  mutatis  formiiu,  Leipz.  1786, 
f.  89,&c;  Bast,  Epistoia  critica  ad  Bciasonade  super 
Antoaino  Liberali,  Purthenio  et  Aristaeneto^  Leipz. 
1809 ;  Koch's  Prefiice  to  his  edition.)  [L.  S.1 
ANTCNIUS,  plebeian.     See  Antonia  Gkns. 

1.  M.  Antonius,  Magister  Equitom,  B.C.  334, 
in  the  Samnite  war.   (Liv.  yiii.  17.) 

2.  h.  Antonius,  expelled  from  the  senate  by 
the  ceuors  in  &  a  307.    (VaL  Max.  ii.  9.  §  2.) 
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3.  Q.  A'NTONius,  was  one  of  the  officers  in  the 
fleet  under  the  praetor  L.  Aemilius  RegilluB,  in 
the  war  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  b.  c.  190. 
(Liv.  xxxrii.  32.) 

4.  A.  Antonius,  was  sent  by  the  consul  Ae- 
milius Paullus,  with  two  others  to  Perseus,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  latter,  a  c.  168.   (Liv.  xlv.  4.) 

5.  M.  Antonius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a  a  167, 
opposed  the  bill  introduced  by  the  praetor  M. 
Juventius  Thalna  for  declaring  war  against  Uie 
Rhodians.   (Liv.  xlv.  21,  40.) 

6.  L.  Antonius,  defended  by  M.  Cato  Censo- 
rius,  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  b.  c. 
(Priscian,  ix.  p.  868,  ed.  Putsch.) 

7.  C.  Antonius,  the  father  of  the  orator,  as 
appears  from  coins.  The  following  is  a  genealogi- 
cal table  of  his  descendants : 


7.  C.  Antonios. 

I 

8.  M.  Antonius,  the  orator,  Cos.  b.  c.  99. 

I 


9.  M.  Antonius  Creticus, 
Pr.  R  c  75.    Married 

1.  NumitorisL 

2.  Julia. 

I 


10.  C.  Antonius,  Cos.  63. 

I 


11.  Antonia. 


I 

15.  Antonia. 


16.  Antonia. 


12.  M.  Antonius,  Illvir. 
Married 

1.  Fadia. 

2.  Antonia. 

3.  Folvia. 

4.  Octatia. 

5.  Cleopatra. 


13.  C.  Antonius,  Pr.  a.  c.  44. 


14.  L.  Antonius,  Cos.  b.  c.  41. 


17.  Antonia.   18.M.Anto-   19.  Julus    20.  Antonia  21.  Antonia  22.  Alex-  23.  Cleo-  24.  Ptolemaeus 
nius.  Antonius.       Major.  Minor.  ander.        patra.    Philadelphus. 


25.  L.  Antonius. 


8.  M.  ANTONiUfi,  the  orator,  was  bom  b.  c. 
143.  (Cic.  BtmL  43.)  He  was  quaestor  in  113, 
and  praetor  in  104,  and  received  the  province  of 
Cilicia  with  the  title  of  proconsul  in  order  to  pro- 
secute the  war  against  the  pirates.  In  consequence 
<rf  his  successes  he  obtained  a  triumph  in  102. 
(PhtL  Pmnp.  24  ;  Fa^  Triumph,)  He  was  con- 
sul in  99  with  A.  Albinus  [see  Albinus,  No.  22], 
and  distinguished  himself  by  resisting  the  attempts 
of  Satuminus  and  his  party,  especially  an  agrarian 
law  of  the  tribune  Sex.  Titius.  He  was  censor  in 
97,  and,  while  censor,  was  accused  of  bribery  by 
M.  Dnronius,  but  was  acquitted.  He  commanded 
in  the  Marsic  war  a  part  of  the  Roman  army. 
Antonius  belonged  to  the  aristociatical  party,  and 
caused  Sulla's  side  in  the  first  civil  war.  He 
was  in  consequence  put  to  death  by  Marius  and 
Cinna  when  they  obtained  possession  of  Rome  in 
87.  He  was  in  the  dty  at  the  time,  and  the 
soldiers  sent  to  murder  Mm  hesitated  to  do  their 
enand  through  the  moring  eloquence  of  the  orator, 
tin  their  commander,  P.  Annius,  cut  off  his  head 
and  carried  it  to  Bfarins,  who  had  it  erected  on 
the  Rostra. 

Antonius  is  frequently  spoken  of  by  Cicero  as 


one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  orators.  He  is 
introduced  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  Cioero^s  De 
Oratore^  together  with  his  celebrated  contemporary 
L.  Crassus.  From  the  part  which  he  takes  in  the 
dialogue,  it  would  appear  that  his  style  of  eloquence 
was  natural  and  unartificial,  distinguished  by 
strength  and  energy  rather  than  by  finish  and 
polish.  He  wrote  a  work  de  Ratkme  Dioendi^ 
which  is  referred  to  by  Cicero  (de  OraL  L  21)  and 
QuintUian  (iii  6.  §  45),  but  neither  it  nor  any  of 
his  orations  has  come  down  to  ns.  His  chief 
orations  were,  1.  A  defence  of  himself^  when  ac- 
cused of  incest  with  a  vestal  virgin,  B.  c.  113. 
(Val.  Max.  iii  7.  §  9,  vi.  8.  §  1 ;  Liv.  EpiL  63  ; 
Ascon.  ad  Cic  Milan,  c.  12 ;  Ores.  v.  15.)  2.  A 
speech  against  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  b.  c.  Ill,  who 
had  been  defeated  by  the  Cimbri  in  113.  (AppuL 
de  Mag,  p.  316,  ed.  Oudend.)  3.  An  oration 
against  Sex.  Titius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.  c.  99. 
(Cic  de  Orat.  ii.  1 1 ,  pro  Rabir,  perd,  9.)  4.  A 
defence  of  M\  Aquillius,  accused  of  extortion  in 
the  ffovemment  ^  Sicily,  about  b.  c.  99.  This 
was  Sie  most  celebrated  of  his  orations.  (Cic.  BruL 
62,  de  Q^  ii  14,  />ro  Flacoo^  39,  de  OraL  ii  28, 
47,  w  Kerr.  v.  1 ;  Liv.  EpU,  70.)     5.  A  defence 
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of  hiniKK  when  Bccuied  of  bribery  bj  Donmiiu. 
(Cic.  dt  Urat.  iL  RS.)  G.  A  defeDce  of  Norbmiu, 
who  wu  Mcnsed  of  haiiog  cauaed  the  deitniclion 
of  a  Ronun  annj  by  the  Cimhri  through  (a^ele«^ 
netL     (Cic  i&  Ont.  iL  25,  39, 10.  48.) 

(Urelli,  OmimaMiam  Ttlliaiuan ;  Dnimnim,  Ga- 
lAidilt  Ronu,  roll  p.  6«,  tec;  EUenit,  Proleg.ad 
Ck.  BnO. !  Mejer,  Oral.  Rom.  Fragm.  p.  139, 
&c;  Westsraunn,  Gadiuitt  thr  Rmaitiai  Bavit- 
Hsulnf,  §g  46-48.) 

9.  M.  Antoniur  M.  p.  C.  h.  Criticus,  woof  the 
pncediog  «id  bther  of  the  TnnniTir,  wu  pmetiit 
in  B.  c  7fi,  uid  obtained  in  74,  through  the  inflo- 
•nee  of  P.  Cethegua  and  the  conanl  Cotia,  the 
command  of  the  fleet  and  all  the  couu  of  the 
Meditetraoean,  in  order  to  clear  the  lea  of  piiatei. 
But  Antoniui  wai  arBridotu  and  greed]',  and  mii- 
u«ed  hia  power  to  plunder  the  prwriocea,  and 
eepeciallj  Sicily.  He  did  not  lucceed  either  in 
the  object  for  which  he  hnd  been  appoitxted.  An 
attack  which  he  made  upon  Crete,  although  he  wu 
auiited  by  the  Byiantinea  and  the  other  alliet, 
•ntirel;  biled  ;  the  greater  part  of  hii  fleet  woi 
deitroyed ;  and  he  probably  aated  himielf  only  by 
an  igioroioioui  treaty.  He  iborily  after  died  in 
Crete,  and  wiu  called  Crelicui  in  deriaion.  Salluat 
(HitL  lib.  iii.)  deacribed  him  ai  "  perdundae  pecu- 
niae genituB,  el  vacDaa  a  curia  niu  inatantibua.^ 
He  waa  married  twice;  firtt,  to  Nnmitoria,  who 
had  no  children  (Cic  PUi^  iii.  6),  and  after- 
warda  to  Julia.  (PluL  AiU.  i.  2;  Cic.  Die.  » 
CaecH.  17,  "•  yerr.  iL  3,  iiu  91 ;  P«endo-Aacon.i» 
Z»io.  p.  122,  B  Firr.  pp.  176,  206,  ed.  Orellj  ; 
VelL  Pal.  ii.  SI ;  Appian,  Sic  6 ;  Uctant  /wt  L 
11.  S33;Tac-4«a.riL62.) 

10.  C.  ANTONiira  M.  r.  C.  n.,  tnniiined  Hr- 
BHiDA  (PUn.  H.  N.  TiiL  &S.  a.  79,  according  to 
Drumann,  GacA.  Rami,  i.  p.  531,  becauia  he  icni 
a  Homo  tcmt/rnu,  the  friend  of  CatUiim  and  the 
Iduudercr  of  Maceaonia),  waa  the  aecond  aon  of 
Aotoniua,  the  orator  [No.  3],  and  the  uncle  of  the 
triumiir  [No,  12].  He  accompanied  SuUa  in  hia 
war  Bii^ainal  Mithridalei,  and   on  Sulla'a  return 

,  B.  c  83,  KB!  left  hehina  In  Greece  with 
the  cavalry  and  plnndered  the  country, 
lubaequendy  accueed  for  hii  oppreaalon  of 
GnwK  by  Julina  Caeaar  (76).  Sii  jeara  after- 
ward* (70),  he  WBJ  eipelled  the  aenalc  by  the 
ceniora  for  plundering  the  a]lie«  and  wailing  hii 
property,  but  waa  aoon  after  readmitted.  He 
celebrated  hia  oedileahip  with  eilraordinaiy  iplen- 
dour.  In  Ml  pcaetonhip  (65)  and  conaulabip  (63) 
he  had  Cicero  aa  hia  colleague.  According  to  moat 
accounla  Antony  vai  one  ofCatQine'iconapintnn, 
and  hii  well-known  eilraTagance  and  nqncity 
•eem  lo  render  this  probable.  Cicero  gained  him 
over  to  hia  tide  by  promiaing  him  the  rich  pjorince 
of  HiUflloniB,  in  which  he  would  have  a  better  op- 
portonity  of  amaixing  wealth  than  in  the  other 
(onaular  proTince  of  Qtiil.  Antony  had  to  lead  an 
army  againat  Catiline,  but  unwilling  to  fight  againat 
hia  former  fnend,  he  gaic  the  command  an  the  day 
of  bUUe  10  hia  legate,  M.  Petreiua. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Antony  weal  into 
hia  proTiDce,  which  he  plundered  ao  diamefully, 
that  hia  recall  wa*  propoied  in  the  aenale  in  the 
beginning  irf  61.  Cicero  defended  him;  and  it 
wa*  currently  reported  at  Rome  that  Cicero  bad 
giien  up  the  prnrince  lo  Anlony  on  Ihe  lecret 
ould  give  him  port 
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and  Cicera*a  conduct  in  defending  tiim  in 
nale,  and  alao  when  he  wa*  bn^ht  to  In 
aeqnendy,  strengtheoed  the  nuf 
Antony  wa*  uiineded  in  the  provir 
tbe  hther  of  Augnitua,  and  on  hia  remm  u 
wa*  accused  in  59  both  of  talcing  port  in  Ct 
conapitacy  and  of  extortion  in  hi*  ptorino 
waa  defended  by  Cicero,  but  wa*  aolwith* 
condemned  on  both  cbaigea,  and  retind 
island  of  Cephallenia,  whiea  he  rendeied  anl 
him,  as  if  it  wet«  hi*  own ;  he  eren  cos 
building  a  city  in  it.  (Stnb.  i.  p.  455.)  1 
itly  recalled,  probably  by  Caeaai, 


a'hattii 
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ling  of  44  (Cic  PUl^ 
and  he  probably  did  not  long  aorriTe  Caeia 
Ihe  ancient  anthoriliet,  lee  Orelli'i  Omum 
TtU.  and  Urumann'a  OaaoiiciUa  Ana*,  L  p. 

11.  Antonu.    IAntonia,  No.  1.] 

12.  M.  Antonids  M.  r.  H.  n.,  tbe  aoi 
Anlonioa  Cteticua  [No.  9]  and  Julia,  tbe  ■ 
L.  Juliua  Caeiar,  coniol  in  B.  c  64,  waa  fa 
all  probability,  in  &  c  S3.  Hi*  btha  die 
he  waa  atiU  young,  and  he  was  brought  i^ 
house  of  Cornelius  Lentulua,  who  mairied  : 
Iher  Julia,  and  who  waa  tutnequently  pat  li 
by  Cicero  in  63  as  one  of  Catiline's  conap 
Antony  indulged  in  his  Tery  youth  in  eva 
of  diaaipadon,  and  became  dialinguisbed 
brish  eipetiditnie  and  eitiaTagance ;  and 
does  not  i^ipear  lo  hare  raceiTni  a  large 
from  his  bther,  bis  a&iri 


He< 


dfrom 


ds 
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cultlea  by  his  friend  Curio,  who  i 
in  all  his  diatipation,  and  between  whosn  a 
tony  there  exiated,  if  report  be  Vsu^  a  rai 
hononiBble  connetltii].  :The  deiiia  of  rei 
the  execution  of  bis  atep-blher,  Lentoli 
Anlony  to  join  Clodlus  in  hia  opposition  to 
and  Ihe  ariiLocraltad  party.  But  their  frii 
waa  nol  of  long  continuance ;  and  Antony, ; 
by  hia  credilon,  lepaircd  to  Greece  in  S 
from  thence  to  Syria,  where  he  serred  na 
proconaul  A.  Gahiniua  sa  commander  of  tbe  c 
He  Boon  became  distinguished  as  a  bare  anc 
prising  officer.  He  look  part  in  the  ^m 
against  Aristobulus  in  Palratine  (57,  56),  a 
in  the  restoration  of  Ptolemy  Auletee  \a  E| 
55.  In  the  following  jrear  (54)  he  went  la 
in  Gaul,  whole  bnaat  and  influence  ha  ae 
and  wa*  in  conieqnence,  on  his  retnm  to 
(53),  etecled  quseitor  for  the  fallowing  jml 
wa*  upported  in  his  canTaa*  for  the  qnan 
by  Cicero,  who  became  reconciled  to  him  L 
the  mediation  of  Caesar.  Ai  ijuaenor  (1 
tvtnmed  to  Oaol,  and  lerTed  nnder  Caciar 
len  two  years  (53,  61). 

Antony's  energy  and  intiepidity  pconled  I 
•J,  Casaar  as  the  moat  useful  person  to  sopp 
intereati  at  Rome,  where  it  was  erident  tl 
irialocTBtical  party  bad  made  up  their  mi 
:ruah  Caesar,  if  il  were  poaaible.  Antony  i 
ingly  lefl  Gaul  in  50  and  came  to  Rome.  T 
the  influence  of  Caeaar,  he  waa  elected  ii 
„e  of  augurs,  and  was  also  ehoaen  one 
trihanes  of  the  pleha.  He  entcicd  on  his  ol 
the  10th  of  December,  and  immediatdy  coon 
attacking  tbe  proceedingi  of  Pompey  and  tl 
~  -  y.  On  the  lal  of  January  in  the  fol 
[491  the  senate  passed  a  decree  it\ 
CaeMT  of  hia  oonunand-    Antony  and  bis  eo 
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Q.  Caaaiiu  inteipoaed  their  Teto ;  bat  as  the  tenate 
•et  this  at  nought,  and  threatened  the  lives  of  the 
two  tnbones,  Antony  and  his  colleague  fled  from 
Rome  on  the  7th  of  January,  and  took  refuge  with 
Caesar  in  GauL  Caesar  now  marched  into  Italy, 
and  wiUiin  a  few  weeks  obtained  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  peninsula. 

Antony  was  one  of  his  legates,  and  receiTed  in 
the  same  year  the  supreme  command  of  Italy, 
when  Caesar  crossed  into  Spain  to  prosecute  the 
war  against  the  Pompeian  party.  In  the  following 
year  (48),  be  conducted  reinforcements  to  Caesar 
b  Greece,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Phai^ 
■alia,  where  he  commanded  the  left  wing.  In  47, 
Caenr,  who  was  then  dictator,  appointed  Antony 
nuwter  of  the  horse ;  and,  during  the  absence  of  the 
fonoer  in  Africa,  he  was  again  left  in  the  conmumd 
of  Italy.  The  quiet  state  of  Italy  gave  Antony 
an  opportunity  of  indulging  his  natural  love  of 
plearare.  Cicero  in  his  second  Philippic  has  given 
a  minute  account  of  the  flagmnt  debaucheries 
and  licentiousness  of  which  Antony  was  guilty  at 
this  time,  boUi  in  R<Hne  and  the  various  towns  of 
Italy ;  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  most  of  these 
sccounts  are  substantially  true,  though  they  are  no 
doubt  ezagserated  by  the  orator.  It  Was  during 
this  time  that  Antony  divorced  his  wife  Antonia 
(he  had  been  previously  married  to  Fadia  [Faoia]  ), 
and  lived  with  an  actress  named  Cytheris,  with 
whom  he  appeared  in  public. 

About  the  same  time,  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  produced  a  coolness  between  Caesar  and 
Antony.  Antony  had  purchased  a  great  part  of 
Pompey^s  property,  when  it  was  confiscated,  under 
the  id^  that  the  money  would  never  be  asked  for. 
But  Caesar  insisted  that  it  should  be  paid,  and 
Antony  raised  the  sum  VitK^ifficulty.  It  was 
perhaps  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  Antony 
did  not  accompany  Caesar  either  to  Africa  or  Spain 
in  46.  During  this  year  he  married  Fulvia,  the 
widow  of  ClodinsL  In  the  next  year  (45)  all  trace 
of  disagreement  between  Caesar  and  Antony  dis- 
^^Kars ;  he  went  to  Narbo  in  Gaul  to  meet  Caesar 
on  his  return  from  Spain,  and  shortly  after  offered 
him  the  diadem  at  the  festival  of  the  Lupeiv 
cslia.  In  44  he  was  consul  with  Caesar,  and  dur- 
ing the  tLme  that  Caesar  was  murdered  (15th  of 
March),  was  kept  engaged  in  conversation  by  some 
of  the  conspirators  outside  the  senate-house.  The 
conspirators  had  wished  to  engage  Antony  as  an 
accomplice,  and  he  was  sounded  on  the  point  the 
year  before  by  Trebonius,  while  he  was  in  Gaul ; 
hot  the  proposition  was  rejected  with  indignation. 

Antony  had  now  a  difficult  part  to  play.  The 
nmrder  (rf*  Caesar  had  paralyzed  his  friends  and 
the  people,  and  for  a  time  placed  the  power  of  the 
•tate  in  the  hands  of  the  coiupiiators.  Antony 
therefore  thought  it  more  prudent  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  senate ;  but  meantime  he  obtained  from 
Calpumia  the  papers  and  private  property  of  Cae- 
ssr;  and  by  his  speech  over  the  body  of  Caesar 
and  the  rending  of  his  will,  he  so  roused  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  against  the  murderers,  that  the 
htter  were  ob%ed  to  withdraw  from  the  popular 
wrath.  Antony,  however,  seems  not  to  have  con- 
ndered  himself  strong  enough  yet  to  break  with 
the  senate  entirely ;  he  accordingly  effected  a  re- 
conciliation with  them,  and  induced  them  to  ac- 
cept a  number  of  laws,  which  he  alleged  were 
wimd  among  Caesar's  papers.  Antony  was  now 
the  most  powerful  man  in  the  state,  and  seemed 
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likely  to  obtain  the  same  position  that  Caesar  had 
occupied.  But  a  new  and  unexpected  rival  ap- 
peared in  young  Octavianus,  the  adopted  son  and 
great-nephew  of  the  dictator,  who  came  from  Apol- 
Ionia  to  Rome,  assumed  the  name  of  Caesar,  and 
managed  to  secure  equally  the  good  will  of  the 
senate  and  of  his  uncle's  veteran  troops.  A  strug- 
gle now  ensued  between  Antony  and  Caesar.  The 
former  went  to  Brundusium,  to  take  the  command 
of  the  legions  which  had  come  from  Macedonia; 
the  latter  collected  an  army  in  Campania.  Two  of 
Antony's  legions  shortly  afterwards  deserted  to 
Caesar ;  and  Antony,  towards  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, proceeded  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  had  been 
previously  granted  him  by  the  senate,  and  laid 
siege  to  Mutina,  into  which  Dec.  Brutus  had 
thrown  himself.  At  Rome,  meantime,  Antony 
was  declared  a  public  enemy,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  war  against  him  committed  to  Caesar  and  the 
two  consuls,  C.  Vibius  Pansa  and  A.  Hirtius,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  b.  c.  43.  Several 
battles  were  fought  with  various  success,  till  at 
length,  in  the  battle  of  Mutina  (about  the  27th  of 
April,  43),  Antony  was  completely  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  cross  the  Alps.  Both  the  consuls,  how- 
ever, had  follen,  and  the  command  now  devolved 
upon  Dec  Brutus.  In  Gaul  Antony  was  joined  by 
Lepidus  wiUi  a  powerful  army,  and  was  soon  in  a 
condition  to  prosecute  the  war  with  greater  vigour 
than  ever.  Meantime,  Caesar,  who  had  been 
slighted  by  the  senate,  and  who  had  never  heartily 
espoused  its  cause,  became  reconciled  to  Antony, 
through  the  mediation  of  Lepidus,  and  thus  the 
celebrated  triumvirate  was  formed  in  the  autumn 
of  this  year  (43).  The  reconciliation  was  made 
on  the  condition  that  the  government  of  the  state 
should  be  vested  in  Antony,  Caesar,  and  Lepidus, 
who  were  to  take  the  title  of  Triumviri  Heipublioae 
CondUuendae  for  the  next  five  years;  and  that 
Antony  should  receive  Gaul  as  his  province ;  Le- 
pidus, Spain ;  and  Caesar,  Africa,  Sardinia,  and 
Sicily.  The  mutual  friends  of  each  were  pro- 
scribed, and  in  the  executions  that  followed,  Cicero 
fell  a  victim  to  the  revenge  of  Antony — an  act  of 
cruelty,  for  which  even  the  plea  of  necessity  could 
not  be  urged. 

The  war  against  Brutus  and  Cassias,  who  com- 
manded the  senatorial  army,  was  entrusted  to 
Caesar  and  Antony,  and  was  decided  by  the  battle 
of  Philippi  (42),  which  was  mainly  gained  by  the 
valour  and  military  talents  of  Antony.  Caesar 
returned  to  Italy;  and  Antony,  after  remaining 
some  time  in  Greece,  crossed  over  into  Asia  to 
collect  the  money  which  he  had  promised  to  the 
soldiers.  In  Cilicia  he  met  with  Cleopatra,  and  fol- 
lowed her  to  Egypt,  where  he  forgot  everything  in 
dalliance  with  her.  But  he  was  roused  from  his 
inactivity  by  the  Parthian  invasion  of  Syria  (40), 
and  was  at  the  same  time  summoned  to  support 
his  brother  Lucius  [see  No.  14]  and  his  wife  Ful- 
via, who  were  engaged  in  war  with  Caesar.  But  be- 
fore Antony  could  reach  Italy,  Caesar  had  obtained 
possession  of  Pemsia,  in  which  Lucius  had  taken  re- 
fuge; and  the  death  of  Fulvia  in  the  same  year 
removed  the  chief  cause  of  the  war,  and  led  to  a 
reconciliation  between  Caesar  and  Antony.  To 
cement  their  union,  Antony  married  Caesar's  sister 
Octavia.  A  new  division  of  the  Roman  world 
was  made,  in  which  Antony  received  as  his  share 
all  the  provinces  east  of  the  Adriatic. 

In  the  foUowing  year  (39))  the  Triumvirs  con- 
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eninuted  the  ma  agalnit  the  Porthiuii  to  Venti- 
iliui,  whg  giuned  *  complele  TicUiry  otbt  them 
both  in  thii  and  the  roUoiBing  jtar  (38).  Soiiiu, 
mother  of  hii  g; senli,  conquend  Anligonoi,  irhn 
Ehumed  the  Ihnne  of  jaiatu  in  oppouiion  la  He- 
rad,  and  took  Jeniialem  (38).  In  37  Anlonj 
crotsed  over  to  Italy;  and  a  niplim,  which  had 
nearly  taken  place  betncen  him  and  Ca«ar,  wu 
iierted  by  the  mediation  of  Octana.  The  trinm- 
riiBle,  which  had  terminated  on  the  31it  of  De- 
cember, 31),  waa  noH  renewed  (or  hie  yean,  which 
were  to  be  reckoned  from  the  day  on  which  the 
former  had  ceased.  After  condnding  thia  ammge- 
menl,  Antony  retnmed  to  the  eauL  He  ihortly 
tfterwarda  lent  Ociaria  teck  to  her  brother,  and 
lorrtndered  himwlf  cnlirely  to  the  chaimi  of  CJeo- 
paiia,  on  whom  he  conferred  Cwlc-Sjria,  Phoenicia, 
and  olher  pronncea.  From  tbii  lime  forward, 
Cleopatra  appeara  aa  Aniony'i  evil  geniu.  He 
had  collected  B  larfie  army  to  inrade  the  Parthian 
empire ;  but.  unable  to  teti  bimaelf  away  from 
Cleopatra,  be  delayed  hia  manh  till  lale  in  the 
year.  The  expedition  waa  a  failure ;  he  loat  > 
KTtal  number  of  his  troops,  and  relnmed  to  Syria 
CDiered  with  disgrace  {36).  Antony  now  nude 
preparationa  to  attack  Artnraidea,  the  king  of 
Armenia,  who  had  deserted  him  in  hil  war  againat 
Ihe  Parthiana  ;  but  he  did  not  inrade  Armenia  till 
^  year  34.  He  obuinrd  poasesnon  of  the  Arme- 
nian king,  and  carried  him  to  Alexandria,  where 
Ke  celebraled  his  triumph  with  extmordinary  iplrn- 
dour.  Anti>ny  now  hud  aside  entirely  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Roman  citizen,  and  nsiomed  Ihe  pomp 
Hid  ceremony  of  an  eaalem  deapot.  His  conduct, 
uid  the  unbounded  influence  which  Cleopatra  had 
icquired  over  him,  alienated  many  of  hia  friends 
and  anpponera  ;  and  Caeiai,  who  had  the  wronp 
of  his  sister  Octam  lo  revenge,  ai  well  as  ambilion 
to  stimulate  him,  thought  that  the  time  had  now 
rome  for  crushing  Antony.  The  yean  33  and  3'2 
passed  away  in  prepatationi  on  both  side*  ^  and 
it  waa  not  till  September  in  the  next  year  (31) 
Ihal  the  con  teal  waa  decicied  in  the  B«-fight  off 
Aclium.  is  which  Antony's  fleet  waa  completely 
Jefented,  Hia  land  fonea  snrrendered  to  Caemr  ; 
■nd  he  himself  and  Cleopslm,  who  had  been  pre- 
sent at  the  baUle,  fled  to  Alexandria-  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (30),  Cncnr  appeared  before  Alexan- 
dria. Aniony'i  fleet  and  cavalry  deserted  lo  the 
conquewr;  his  infiintry  waa  defeated  ;  and  upon  a 
raise  report  that  Cleopatra  had  put  an  end  to  her 
life,  he  killed  himself  by  fUling  on  )lia  sword.  The 
death  of  Cleopatra  soon  followed  ;  and  Caeaar  thus 
became  (he  undiqpoted  master  of  the  Roman  world. 
[Augustus.]  (Piularcb's  ii/fo/^Btoay ;  Orclli's 
OaonutitKon  TW/.,-  Draniann'a  (lacAiclac  Rona,  i. 
|>.64,&c.)  The  annexed  coin  repreienla  the  head  of 
Antony,  with  the  inicriptiom  M.  Antonius  Imp. 
Cob.  Diaia.  Irtli.  it.  Tsrt.,  which  ia  aarroanded 
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with  a  crown  of  ivy.    On  tha  rcToie  ii 

box  uted  in  tbe  wwshlp  of  Baechni,  si 
feniale*a  head,  and  encompoaaed  bj 
penta.  (Eckhel,  toI.  ?L  p.  64.) 

13,  C.  A.NTONiva  M.  F.  M.  N.,  tbe  ■ 
i  M.  Anlonini  Creticus 
>f  the  triuiOTir,  was  Jali 
and  city  praetor  in  44,  wl 
conral,  and  hia  yonnger  I 

ime  year,  he  receired  Iho  proTince  of 

donia,  where,  after  an  unaocceflsm  conteat,  I 

into  Ae  handi  of  M.  BmCua  in  43.     Brului 

him  ai  a  priaoner  for  some  time,  but  pot  I 

death  at  the  begirming  of  4*J,  chiefly  at  the 

gallon  of  Horlenaius,  to  revenge  tbe   man 

"' ^eTO.  (Onlli'a  OflontoK. ,- Drumana'a  Coci. 

1.  £23,  &c)     The  foUowing  coin  of  C  An 

[>l  have  been  iiruck  after  he  had  been  app 

the  government  of  Macedonia  with  tbe  i 

leonaul.     The  female  head  is  aappoaed  lo 

It  the  genius  of  Macedonia ;  the  cap  on  th 

the  cauiia,  which  frequently  appears  on  tl 

Ionian  coins.  {Did.of  AoLt.'B.Cam^;  I 

,»i.p.41.) 


^5%^ 
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14.  L.  Antoniiib  M.  v.   M.  k..  the  y 

brother  of  the  preceding  and  of  tbe  trium^ 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  44,  and  upon  Caenr' 
took  an  active  pari  in  supporting  his  broth 
terests,  especially  by  iotiiiducing  ao  agiari 
(o  conciliate  the  people  and  Caesar's  velrran 
He  subsequently  accompanied  hia  brotlu 
Uaul,  and  obtained  Ihe  consutahip  for  41,  ii 

had  gained  oier  Ihe  Alpine  tribea.      Ditr 

about  the  divitioii  of  Oie  lands  among  the  v< 
which  finally  led  lo  a  war  between  them,  eoi 

this  war  chiefly  at  tbe  inaligatton  of  Full 
brother's  wife,  who  had  great  political  ii 
al  Rome.  At  fint,  Lodna  obtained  pnaae 
Rome  duriim  the  abwnce  of  Caeaar ;  but 
appronch  of  the  latter,  he  retired  nonhw 
Peroaia,  where  he  was  ilnightwaydowlybi 
Famine  compelled  him  10  aurrender  the  1 
Caesr  in  the  following  year  (40).  His 
spared,  and  he  waa  shortly  aAerwatdi  ap 
"    "■"      inunand  of  Iberia,  fniD 


<  of  him 


L  Antonina  took  the  annuune  of  Piela 
Caai.  ilriii.  S),  beoiuae  he  pretended  to 
Caesar  in  order  to  aupport  hii  brother'a  ii 
It  ia  true,  that  when  he  obuined  pa 
of  Rome  in  his  coniulihip.  he  propowd  tl 
lion  of  the  triumviiale  ;  but  this  doe*  not  p 
aome  modem  writers  would  hare  it,  tlMt 
oppgaed  to  hia  brother'a  interests.  Cinro 
frightfol  picture  of  Ludua'  character.  J 
him  a  gladiator  and  a  robber,  and  he^ia  ir 
every  term  of  reproach  and  conlempt.  ( 
12.T.  7,ll,iii.S,&c)  Hnch  of  tbi*  i>  < 
eiafgeration.  (Orelli'a  Oaonuif.,-  Dnunaon 
Aum,  I  p.  537.  &c)    Tbe  annexed  cnn  o 


■a,&c.,  ed.  Piuit     (F«^l 
Gr.  ix.  p.  7ii,  &c.;  Cave,  Scr^.  Eaia.  Ilisl.  La. 
i.  p.666,  ed.  Lotidgn.) 

3.  A  Greek  HONK,  and  >  diiciple  of  Smvon 
Stjlitfi,  Ured  nboal  i.  D.  460.  lie  wrote  u  lib 
""  n.  with  whom  he  had  lived 
It  wa.  wriiian  in  Oreok.  »nd 
L.  Albliiu  (ZJici/r.  ife  Script,  ftim.  p.  B)  bIihu, 
that  he  taw  a  Greek  MS.  of  it ;  but  the  onl; 
vhich  baa  been  ptiblished  ia  a  Latin 
on  in  Roland"!  A-A  Sanelar.i.p.264.  (Cave, 
ScripL  BxUa.  Hit.  La.  iL  p.  US.)  Voaius  (ZJs 
H^.  LaL  p.  331),  who  knew  only  the  Latin  tiana- 
lalion,  miB  doubtful  whether  he  ahould  couaider 
Aatonina  on  B  Latin  or  a  Greek  hislnrian. 

Bumamed  Abbaa,    because 

ro  been  the  founder  of  the 
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if  M,  Antoaiui  and  Cleo- 

1 12.  a.] 

Iter  of  M.  Antoniuaand 

1 

[LaD■LrlIl7^  aon  of  M. 

[pTOLIliaKUIl.] 

or  No.  19  and  Mareella, 

unble  eiils  at  Maaiilia, 
^  (T«.  A^  I..  U.) 
lat),      I.  Of  Auioa, 
e  epigranu  ia  itill  exta 
(ii.  102;  CDDip.  Jacobt, 
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2.   Sumamed    Mbl[«ia    (the    Bee),    a   Greek 
i|;hth  and  by  othera   in   the  twelfth  century  of 


blei  tlie  .Semionea  of  Sto- 
ibookain  I76tiilca.  The 
1e  early  Chriilian  fnthcrs. 
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Middle  Egypt. 

aecIuBion,  and  the  Greek  lsn)^[m)[ei  wl 
^rJ  peraon  of  education  used  to  acquin 
unknown  to  bim.  He  merely  spoke  s 
Egj'plian  language.     At  the  a)ie  of  nineteen. 


after  1 


>  large  property  ai 


buted 


ohtary  « 


n  the  neighbourhood  of   hia  binhplact 
struggle  before  he  fully  overcame  the  desirea  of  the 
SeiS,  ia  said  to  have  been  immenao  ;  but  at  length 

jcceeded,    and   the    ainiple    diet    which    ha 

adopted,  combined  with  manual  labour,  atrength- 

'  bis  health  w  much,  that  be  liied  to  the  age 

of  105  yean.     In  A.  D.  285  he  withdrew  to  the 

taina  oF  eaatem  Egirpt,  where  be  took  up  hia 
abode  in  a  decayed  castle  or  tower.  Here  he  apent 
twenty  year*  in  lolitnde,  and  in  constant  struggles 
with  the  evil  spirit.  It  waa  not  till  a.  d.  305,  that 
hia  friends  prevailed  upon  bim  to  return  to  the 
world.  Ho  now  began  hia  active  and  public  career. 
Anumberofdiaciplee  gathered  around  him, and  hia 
preacbing.  together  with  the  many  miioculoua  curei 
he  waa  said  to  perform  on  the  sick,  spread  his  fame 
all  over  Egypt.  The  number  of  peraons  aniious  to 
learn  from  bim  and  to  follow  bis  mode  of  life  in- 
creased every  year.     Of  >uch  penona  be  made  two 

and  another  near  the  town  of  Arainoe,  and  he  liim- 
aelf  usually  apeni  hia  time  in  one  of  these  monti»- 
teriea,  if  we  may  call  them  ao.  From  the  accounU 
of  St.  Athanaaius  in  hit  Ufe  of  Antouiua,  it  ia  clear 
that  most  of  the  etsential  points  of  a  monastic  life 
were  obaerved  in  these  establishments.  During 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Maiimian,  a,  d.  311.  Aiitonius,  aniioiu 
to  gain  the  palm  of  a  martyr,  went  to  Aleiandria, 
but  all  his  eflbrts  and  his  opposition  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  government  were  of  no  avail,  and  be 
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9  obliged  to  reloni  aninjured  tc  bi 

hi*  pact  began  to  be  man  and  more  diitutbed 

the  nimibei  of  liiitor*,  he  witbdrew  further 
I  to  B  moontMD  which  ii  oiled  mDunt  St  An- 
ioi  to  tllii  da7 ;  bnt  ha  nereitheleu  f 
ilcd  tba  towni  of  Eg^pt,  and  fomisd  u 
ndthip  with  Athananai,  luibap  of  AlexandnL 
ring  the  exile  of  the  latlci  from  Alsmii' 
lanini  wnte  Kieml  letlen  OL  hii  belialf  to 
pern  Conitimtine.     Tfae  emperor  did  not  gnmt 

nqueit,  bnt  (hewed  gieal  esteem  for  the  Ggjp- 
1  hermit,  and  even  invited  him  to  ConitontinDple. 
toniiu,  howeTer,  declined  thii  iniiution.  Hii 
^mpt*  to  n>e  hii  authority  againtt  the  Aiiani  in 
^t  were  tieated  with  contempt  b;  their  leaden. 
cr  the  reitoiation  of  Athanaiiai,  Antocdiu  at 

age  of  104  jon  went  to  Alexandria  to  lee  hii 

irul  the  Ariant  Ha  jaune;  thither  reiembled 
-iumphal  proceuion,  ererj  one  wiibing  to  <AUAi 
;limpae  of  the  great  Saint  and  lo  obtain  hi* 
ding,  Aflci  having  wrought  aundry  miractei 
lleiandria,  be  returned  to  hit  monnCuni,  where 
died  oa  the  17th  of  Jannar;,  356.  At  hii  ei- 
m  de«re  hit  bvonrita  diiciplH  buried  hi>  bodj 
he  earth  and  kept  the  spot  leciet,  in  order  that 
tomb  might  not  be  profaned  by  rulgar  lupenti- 
i.  Thii  requeit,  together  witQ  the  lentunenla 
reued  in  hit  lermoai,  epiatles,  and  Hctencei 
I  eitanl,  ihew  that  Antonioi  waa  bi  abore  the 
loritj  of  religioui  enthuUuU  and  tanatiei  of 

n  in  the  moch  inteTpolalcd  biography  by  SL 
lanuiiu.  We  hare  twenty  epiitln  which  go 
the  name  at  ADionina,  but  only  K<en  of  them 
generall;  conaidered  genuine.  About  A.  D.  800 
y  were  tianabited  from  the  Egyptian  into 
ibic,  and  from  the  Arabic  they  were  tmnilated 
1  Latin  and  pubhibed  by  Abraham  Ecchellenrii, 
ia,  1641,  Sto.  The  nme  editor  publiehed  in 
le,  at  Parit,  an  Bto.  <aliune  containing  varioua 
noni,  eihortationa,  and  aentence*  of  Antoniua. 
Atbanaaii,  Vila  S.  Antatii,  Or.  tt  Lot  ed. 
EKbet.  Auguatae  VindeL  IStl,  4to. ;  Socrat. 
i.  Ecda.  i.  31,  IT.  33,  25  ;  Soiom.  Hiit.  Ecda. 
,iL  31,34;  comp.  Care,  &r^  £U: /^iff.  £i(. 
,150,  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

INTO^UTS,  a  rRVRiciAN,  called  by  Oiden 
ij^nt/ioi,  "the  herbahit,"  who  muBt  haie  lived 
w  before  the  Hcond  century  after  Chriet.  Hii 
lical  romiulae  are  (cTcial  time  a  quoted  by  Galen 
I  Compoi.  Medicam.  xc.  /-uu,  ii.  1,  toL  lii. 
>57;  De  Compos-  Medicnnx.  trc  fjen,  vi  15, 
.  iJiL  p.  935),  and  he  i>  perhapa  the  aame  pei^ 

wbo  u  called  fOfifiaiisiriiAiii,  "  the  dmggial." 
I  CompQ4.  Mtdicant,  tee.  Lorat,  it  4,  toI.  liii. 
t3l.)  Pouibly  they  mny  both  be  identical 
h  Antoniua  Caitor  [Castor,  Antonium],  but 
his  there  i*  no  proof  whatever.     A  treatise  on 

Pulse  {Opera,  rol.  lii.  p.6S9),  which  gne* 

rioua  compilation  &om  hia  other  works  an  this 
jcci,  ia  addressed  to  a  person  named  Antoniua, 
9  ii  there  tailed  4iAofta»4i  «il  tiAiJoo^i ;  and 
en  wrote  hta  work  De  Proprionin  Animi 
itdam  A^ffeetHMm  Ditptatiota  ei  Caratioiu  (Operas 
,  T.  p.  1,  &c)  in  answer  to  a  aomewhat  limilar 
idse  by  an  Epicurean  philosopher  of  this  name. 


ANUBIS. 

ANTfTNIUS  CASTOR.     ICama.] 
ANTCKNIUS  UIO'GENES.     [DioaaKi 
ANTCNIUS  FELIX.     [Felix.] 
ANTO'NIUS  FLAMMA,     [Flahh^] 
ANTO'NIUS  ONIPHO.     [Gswho.] 
ANTO'NIUS  HONORATUS.IHo'waj 
ANTO'NIUS  JULIA'NUS.     [Jdluk 
ANTO'NIUS  LIBERA'LIS.    [Libibj 
ANTO'NIUS  MUSA.     IMusA.) 
ANTO'NIUS  NASO.    [Naso.] 
ANTO'NIUS  NATA'LIS.     [NiTUis. 
ANTO'NIUS  N0VELLU3.    [Novili 
ANTO'NIUS  PO'LEMO.     [Polimo.] 
ANTO'NIUS  PRIMUS.    [Pbimui.1 
ANTO'NIUS  RUFUS.     lRurut.1 
ANTO'NIUS  SATUHNrNUS.    [Sit 

ANTO'NIUS  TAURUS.     [T*umiis,] 

ANTO'NIUS  THALLUS.     [Taiura 

ANTO'RIDES,  a  )ainlel,  contemponi; 

Eopbranor,  and,  like  him,  a  papil  of  Aiiiu 

riihed  abont  340  B.  c  (PUn.  xiK.  37.)      [ 

ANTYLLUS.    (Antonjub,  No.  la] 

ANTYLLU3('AmAAsi),  an  eminent 

dan  and  Boigeoo,  who  must  JuiTe  lived  befb 

end  of  the  fourth  centoiy  after  Chriac,  as 

quoted  by  Oribasiua,  and  who  probably  livH 

than  the  end  of  the  seeond  centoiy,  aa  he 

where  mentioned  by  Oalen.     Of  the  place 

birth  and  the  evenii  of  hi)  tile  nothing  ii  k 

but  he  appeals  to  have  obtained  a  great  repn' 

and  is  mentioned  in  Cyrilli  Alexandrini  (?)  I 

{in  Ciamer'a  AHeedma  Gram  /■aiumu,  i 

p.  195)  among  the  celelvaled  pbyaidana  ol 

quity.     He  >-- 


1  still  e 


Icb  have  been  preserved  by  Oiil 
Aetius,  and  other  ancient  authors.  Thne, 
ever,  are  quite  aufhcdent  to  shew  that  be  was 
af  talent  and  originality.  The  moat  Intel 
extract  from  hii  woAi  that  hai  been  {aeser 
probably  that  relating  to  ' 
ctomy,  of  which  b     ' 


9  for 


xnma 


VNTO'NIUS  ATTICUS.    (Att 


[w.  A.  a.i 


whole  paiaage  has  been  translated  in  the  Z 
AnL  I.  V.  Claniryia,  The  Eragmenti  of  Ai 
have  been  collected  and  pabluhed  in  a  se 
form,  with  the  title  A*lylli,  Vobtv  CUnir 
Aslifon  vciUilaeda  dkitit  Famtgk4a  NioB 
Prartide  Curtia  f^ireiiffid,  Holao.  1799,  4ia. 
portlculara  reipecting  the  medical  and  ■ 
practice  of  Antylln^  see  Holler.  BiiliaO.  d 
and  BiUialh.  Mtdu.  Prod.  ;  SprengeL  Hal 
Mid.  [W.  A. 

ANU'BIS  CAt«v«u),  an  ^yptian  di 
wonhipped  in  the  form  at  a  dog,  a  of  a  1 
being  with  a  dog's  bead.  In  the  worship  < 
divini^  several  phaeei  mnit  be  diilingaiaheil 
the  cose  of  Ammon.  It  wai  in  all  probabili 
ginally  a  fetish,  and  the  object  of  the  won 
the  dr^,  the  repreaentative  of  that  oieAal  spe 
aninmls.  Snbieqnentlj  it  was  mixed  up  an 
bined  with  other  religious  lyitans,  and  ^ 
aisiuned  a  symbolical  or  astmnomira]  cbaiac 
least  in  the  minds  of  the  leamed.  The  wor 
dogs  in  Egypt  ii  sufficiently  attested  by  Ha 
(ii.  66),  and  there  are  traces  of  its  haTio) 
known  in  Ore«ce  at  an  early  period ;  for 
ascribed  to  the  mythical  Hhadamantbys  ol 


.,  that  n 


l(E 


ApaH.  CeiUiir.  Provrrh. 

(SlrakiviLp-SOi; 

lunhcr  paniculan  rei 

bin  the  reader  ii  refen 

300;   Porphyr.  d* -<6- 

wever  ■  remarkable  feet. 

§i2,&ciChampollio 

Ihe  Diune  of  Anubii  i< 

(i™,Pati^l823;   Pr 

J  Mij  wriWf  pwvinut  to 

We  only  add  a  few  r. 

^l^r  that  tUne.  it  &^ 

of  theUrLH^kiandHc 

Hk  and  Komao  aulhon. 

worihip  among  them. 

ii.  13.11;  Prapert.  iii. 

Egyptian  Anubis  will 

:  JnTHLit.  BiLucian, 

/W.  11),  and  thus. 

»■.   10,  H.    Tbmr,  2a.) 

re  refemd  to  alKat  the 

p  of  thi.  disinity,  and 

ax  the  dog  n-ai  woraliip- 

ferred  from  the  mannt 

L.  P.81J);  butthel>rin- 

iv.  4;;comp.  Va].Mi 

nai  »at  of  the  wor»li[p 

escape  of  the  aedile  i 

e  nomo»  of  Cj-nopoli.  in 

pire  the  worship  of 

.)     In  the  •uri«  about 

ipread  both  in  Greece 

ownton>,ai«ellaiiD 

li.  p.  -2(i-2 ;   Lamprid. 

uiB,  Ibc  original  chaiac- 

oem.  Nig.  6,  Avion.  1 

Mt  ugbt  o^  probablj  b.^ 

ANULINUS,  P. 

rit  of  bier  bmes  wanted 

generals  of  Scieriu,  | 

nd  loftier  in  the  wonhip 

ls$US,A.D.  194.      H> 

llj-  wa«.     Arcoriing  to 

of  the  diviHon.  of  tl 

[)i«lnm.(Ll8),  AnubLs 

»,  who  occonipujiicd  hit 

i.  n.  199.    (DionCai 

and  wu  covered  with 

ANXURUS,anIi 

shipped  in  a  grove 

with  the  hrad  of  a  dog. 

gclher  with    Femnia 

the  aame  writer  eiplaini 

youthfiil  Jupiter,  and 

aving,  that  Anubis  per- 

Jm.  yiL  799.)     Oa 

the  wrria  of  a  guard. 

Asur  or  Aniur.    (Di 

393;  MorelL  TImau- 

A'NYSISrA«^.' 

n  Lis  it  1.  »id,  «ught 

who,  acconiing  (o  H. 

■nd   ffuidcd   by  do;ji, 

He  waa  blind,  and  in 

»^led  her,  and  eilire^ed 

by  the  Fthiopians  unr 

by  barking.     For  thi. 

mained  in  their  poasei 

the  fettival  of  l>i>  wai 

ngtoPlntaich(yi.eIOs.) 

Lower  Egypt,  where 

Jri^  whoni  he  begot  by 

aflerwarda  remained  i 

at  •he  waa  hii  wife  leii. 

L,  l>i>  flight  the  child. 

When  after  the  hipse 

him  her  gnard  and  com- 

withdrew  from  Egyp 

Annbii,  who  thus  per- 

imir^hes  and  naumei 

eryiee  that  dogs  perform 

iL137.  MO.) 

of  Ihie  mythui,  deriyed 

A'NYTE,  of  Tege 

of  Egj-pt,  ib  giTen  by 

thoressofeeveralepis 

Osirii  according  to  him 

i<  mentioned  by  Poll 

untry  of  Egypt  w  br  aa 

Byzan.inu.(,...TryJ 

the  rirer.     The  diitricU 

the  lyric  poets  by  Me 

eonntiy  m  Nephthy^ 

S),in  who«li.t.he, 

u  the  un  of  the  Nile, 

ha*  fructified  a  dittant 

herwithpIaIilh^M< 

lhi>  only  nfbimt  the 

the  female  Homer  ( 
which  might  be  used 

giving  any  delinite  idea 

■sage  (I.C.10)  Plutarch 

martial  spirit  of  same 

ed  everything  which  wtu 

antique  choiacler.     1 

from  the  epigram!  tt 

risible.     Mow  the  cirule 

moat  pan  in  the  aiyl 

coiitait  with  each,  which 

»iigV  like  Ihe  poen 

h  we  call  the  horizon,  is 

dinpoaed  to  place  hei 

resented  in  the  form  of  a 

usually  assigned  to  h 

»»  by  night  a.  well  » 

sage  in  Talian  {adv. 

aeconnl  ii  rniied  to  the 

who  aays,  that  the  >' 

nomical  import.     (Clem. 

Eothycrates  and  Cep 

Inlhete.nple.efKgjpt 

have  iloarished  abou 

Anjte  here  mention 

iu^  place  in  the  front  of  a 

it  would  not  follow 

ticnlaily  ami.  to  him. 

with  theae  artists. 

ANYTUS. 

IB  ( 1 S,  Jacabt)  i>  an  inacriptiDii  fac 
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^nytfl'i    .  „ 

I  monmiwDt  «rKtod  by  n  cenuu  imnu  over  Dii 
lOTK,  which  had  been  killed  in  battle.  Now,  the 
inly  biitorical  pereonage  of  thii  name  ii  the  Ihmia 
■ho  wBi  made  leader  of  the  Meueniaiu  after  the 
l«th  of  Ariitodemus,  lowarda  the  d«e  of  the  tint 
Messenian  war.  (Paua.  it.  10.  §4,  13.  j  3.)  We 
mow  alu  fnim  Piuiianiai  that  the  Anadiuu  were 
ke  alliea  of  the  McHeniaJii  ia  that  war.  The 
nnjeclnre  of  Retake,  therefote,  that  the  Damii 
DeDtioDed  b;  Anfte  of  Tegea  ii  the  wme  aa  the 
eadcr  of  the  Meiwniaoi,  taaixly  deterres  the 
nnuoipt  with  which  it  ia  ti«ated  bj  Jacobs.  This 
lonjeeture  places  Anyte  about  7'2Z  K.  c  Thia  date 
oa;  be  thought  too  high  to  anit  the  atyle  and  sub- 
ecta  of  Bome  of  ber  epigiama  Bat  one  of  theae 
17)  beara  the  name  of  "Anvte  of  IHgtHae,"  and 
be  aame  epigram  may  be  hied,  hy  internal  evj- 
lerce,  at  379  b-c  (Jacoha,  liii.  p.  B53.)  And 
lipcfl  it  ii  very  common  in  the  Anthology  for  «pi- 
frami  to  be  aacribed  to  an  author  aimply  by  name, 
iritbout  a  dialinctiie  title,  eien  when  there  wa* 
aore  than  one  epigramnuitiit  of  the  aune  name, 
here  i*  nothing  to  prerent  the  epigiBini  which 
)eai  trace*  of  a  later  data  being  lefeind  to  Anyte 
ifHytilene.  [P.  S.] 

a'nYTUS  ('AniToi),  a  Titan  who  waj  be- 
ieved  to  hare  brnnght  up  the  goddeaa  Deapouu. 
in  an  Arcadian  tenue  hia  atatne  atood  by  the  aide 
ifD«poenB'..    (Paiia.Tiii.37,  8  3.)     [L.  S.] 

A'NYTUS  ('A>VTOi),  an  Athenian,  aon  of 
^nthemion,  wai  the  moat  influeutial  and  fomiid- 
ihle  of  the  accaien  of  Socrale*.  (Plat  Apol.  p. 
18,  b.j  Hot.  Sal.  iL  4.  3.)  Hia  father  i>  aaid  to 
lire  made  a  large  (brtmw  a*  a  tanner,  and  Co  hare 
rantmitted  it,  togelhei  with  hia  trade,  to  hia  aon. 
PbC  Men.  p.  90,  a. ;  Xen.  Apol.  %  29  ;  Scbol  ad 
PUa.  ApoL  I.  e.)  AnytUB  aeemi  to  hare  been  a 
nan  of  looae  principle*  and  habita,  and  Plutarch 
.llDdcB(.d^  p.l93,d,e.;  AmaL  f.  Je2,  c,  ±)  to 
lia  intimate  and  appannlly  di^repntable  connexion 
■ith  Alcibiadet.  In  B.  c  409,  lie  wa«  wnt  with 
to  thipa  to  relieve  Pylei,  which  the  Lscedacmo- 
liana  were  beaieging ;  but  he  WBS  prevented  by 
ad  weather  from  doubling  Malea,  and  waa  obliged 
o  ntnin  to  Athena.  Here  he  vaa  bimtght  to  tnal 
in  the  chuge  of  having  acted  tnachenuil}',  and, 
iccording  to  Dioderaa  and  Plutarch,  who ''" 


of  auch  0 


rapuon 


Athena,  escaped  death  only  by  bribing  the  judgea. 
Xen,  HeO.  i.  2.  g  18;  Diod.  liiL  64  ;  Plut.  Cor. 
1.  220,  b.;  Aiiatot.  qp.  Harpocr.  i.  c.  Am^w. 
But  aee  Thirlwall'a  Gnm,  (oL  ir.  p.  94.)  He 
ippeara  to  have  been,  in  polilica,  a  leading  and  in- 
luential  man,  to  have  attached  himaeU  to  the 
lenocmtic  party,  and  to  have  been  driven  into 
laniibment  during  the  uaurpatiou  of  the  30  tyrants, 
L  c.  404.  Xenophon  makea  Theramenea  join  hia 
laoie  with  that  of  Thrasybului ;  and  Lytiai  meu- 
iona  him  aa  a  leader  of  the  exile*  at  Fhyle,  and 
tcorde  on  initaoce  of  hi*  prudence  and  modeiatian 
n  that  a4«city.  (Plat.  Mm.  p.  90  ;  ApoL  p. 
!3,  e. ;  Xen.  .4poi'.  %  29 ;  Hdl.  iL  3.  gg  42,  44  ; 
..ja.  c  Agar.  p.  137.)  The  ground*  of  hi*  enmity 
0  Socrstea  seem  to  have  been  partly  profeaaional 
ind  partly  penonaL  (Plat. -4;wi  pp.  21—23; 
(en.  AfoB.  L  2.  |g  37,  38;  J;W.  g  29  ;  Plat. 
Wf*.  p.  94,  htja.)  The  Atheniana,  according  to 
Sii^vne*  liaertiua  (ii.  13),  having  repented  of 
heir  condemnaljon  of  Socratea,  put  Meletu*  to 
UMlh,  and  acnt  Anytui  and  Lycon  into  baniah- 


APELLAS. 

For  the  aubject  genenOy,  a 


pp.  274—280. 


[K. 


AOEDE.     [MuBAB.] 

AON  ('Aav),  a  aon  of  Poeeidon,  and  ani 
Boeotian  hero,  from  whom  the  Boeoliao  A 
and  the  country  of  Boeotia  (for  Boeoiia  w 
ciendy  called  Aonia)  were  believed  to  have  d 
their  namea,  (Paul.  ii.  6.  g  1 ;  StsL  7M. 
Sleph.  ByL  i.  v.  Boiirrla.)  [L. 

A'PAMA  ('A»iia  or  "Airf^ii).  1.  It 
of  Seleucua  Nicator  and  the  ---'--- 


Soler, 


oSeleiu 


[:.3-2i 


Alexander  gave  to  hia  genenla 
According  to  Arrian  (vii,  4),  ihe  waa  ue  tu 
of  Spilamenee,  the  Bactrian,  bat  Stiabo  ( 
576]  calla  her,  erroneoualy,  the  daughter  of 
baiui.  (Camp.  Appian.  ^.  57;  and  Liv.  i 
13,  who  aleo  make*  a  mi*take  in  calling  t 
atater,  initead  of  the  wife,  of  Seleucua ;  Supl 
a.  «.  *Arifiiia.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Antiochui  Sottf,  mar 
Haga*.    (Paua.  L  7.  S  3-) 

3.  The  daughter  of  Alexander  of  Hegal 
married  ta  Amynander,  king  of  the  Aditt 
about  B.  c.  208.    (Appian,  5^.  13;  U(. 


17,  w 


xMiY 


t^pamio.) 


APANCHO'MENE  (;janryx'>l^),  the 
ted  (goddeu),  a  aumame  of  Artemia,  the  or 
'hich  ia  Ihni  related  by  Paaaaniaa.  (viiL  23 
'  "* '       ighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Caph 


Artemia  Condylauii.  On  i 
caaion  wnen  »ome  boya  wen  playing  in  thia 
they  put  a  atiing  round  the  goddesa'  atatu 
aaid  in  their  jokea  they  would  aliangle  A 
Some  of  the  inbabitanta  of  Caphyae  who  ilni 
bays  thna  engaged  in  ^eir  sport,  itooed  tJ 
death.  After  thia  oceuirence,  all  the  woe 
Caphyae  had  premature  birtha,  and  an  the  d 
wen  brought  dead  into  the  world.  Thia  ca 
did  not  caaae  until  the  boya  were  bonoural 
ried,  and  an  annual  sacrifice  to  their  mani 
inatituted  in  accordance  irith  tfae  commanij 
erada  of  ApoUo.  The  auniame  of  Csndylea 
then  changed  into  ApanehomenB.  [L. 

APATU'RIA  ('AinrroupJa  or  'AwrfTB^ 
ia,  the  deceitful.     I.  A  aumame  of  Adiena, 
!n  to  her  by  Aedm.    (Pans.  iL  31 


[Arr 


A.] 


3.  A  •nmame  of  Aphrodite  at  Phanigu 
other  placea  in  the  Tantiaa  Chertoneaiu,  w 
originated,  according  to  tradition,  in  this 
Aphrodite  was  attacked  by  gianCa,  and  a^ 
radcB  to  her  asaJiTaniT.  He  concealed  1 
with  her  in  a  cavern,  and  aa  the  giants  sppr 
her  one  by  one,  >he  auircndered  them  to  H 

kill  them.    (Smb.  xi.  p.  19S ;  Steph.  F 


'AicItoi 


[U 


APATU'RIUS,  of  Alabanda,  a  ac 
whose  mode  of  painting  the  scsie  ol  tlii 
tbcatre  at  Trallea  ia  deacribed  by  TittnriB 
the  criticiam  mads  upon  it  by  iJidnia*.  (' 
viL  5.  gg  5,  6.)  [P. 

APELLAS  or  APOLLAS  CAnUii, 
a£().  1.  The  author  of  ■  work  Uffl  i 
nifumviriar  ■JA.ivr  (Athen.  ix.  p.  369,  i 
AeXfmi.  (Gem.  Alex.  Fnlr.  p.  31.  a.. 
1G29.)  He  tfpraix  to  be  the  now  aa  i 
the  geographer,  of  Cyrene.    (Marc  Head. 


APELLES. 

HndB.)  Comp.Qamtil.  zi2.§]4;Bockh,Pni^. 
ad  Sciol.  Find*  p.  xxiii,  &c 

2.  A  Bceptical  philosopher.  (Diog.  Laert  ix.  106.) 
APELLAS  ('AtcAAos),  a  sculptor,  who  made, 
in  bronze,  statues  of  worshipping  females  {adoranUs 
fimiMMy  Plin.  xxxir.  19.  §  26).  He  made  the 
statne  of  Cjnisca,  who  conquered  in  the  chariot- 
iBoe  at  Olympia.  (Pans,  vi  1.  §  2.)  Cynisca 
was  sister  to  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  84,  in  362  b.  c.  Therefore  the  vic- 
tory of  Cynisca,  and  the  time  when  Apellas  flou- 
rished, may  be  placed  about  400  b.  c.  His  name 
indicates  his  D<tfic  origin.  (Tblken,  Atnalthea^  iiL 
p.  128J  [P.  S.] 

APELLES  (*A»eAAnf).  1.  One  of  the  guar- 
dians of  Philip  v.,  king  of  Macedonia.  [Phi- 
UFPUs  v.] 

2.  Perhaps  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  friend 
of  Philip  v.,  and  accompanied  his  son  Demetrius 
to  Rome,  B.C.  183.  (Polyb.  xxiii.  14,  &c.,  xxiv.  1.) 

3.  Of  Ascalon,  was  the  chief  tragic  poet  in  the 
time  of  Caligula,  with  whom  he  lived  on  the  most 
intimate  terms.  (Philo,  LegcU.  ad  Camm^  p.  790 ; 
Dion  Cass.  lix.  5 ;  Suet  Col.  33.) 

APELLES  (*ATcAA^f ),  the  most  celebrated  of 
Grecian  painters,  was  bom,  most  probably,  at 
Colophon  in  Ionia  (Suidaa,  «.  v.),  though  Pliny 
(xzxv.  36.  §  10)  and  Ovid  (Art,  Am,  iii.  401 ; 
PonL  iv.  1.  29)  call  him  a  Coan.  The  account 
of  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  642)  and  Lucian  {De  OUumn, 
luc  §§  2,  6),  that  he  was  an  Ephesian,  may  be  ex- 
plained firom  the  statements  of  Suidas,  that  he  was 
made  a  citizen  at  Ephesus,  and  that  he  studied 
painting  there  under  Ephorus.  He  afterwards 
studied  under  Pamphilus  of  Amphipolls,  to  whom 
he  paid  the  fee  of  a  talent  for  a  ten-years^  course  of 
mstmction.  (Suidas,  »,  v.;  Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  8.) 
At  a  later  period,  when  he  had  already  gained  a 
high  reputation,  he  went  to  Sicyon,  and  again  paid 
a  talent  for  admission  into  the  school  of  Melan- 
thins,  whom  he  assisted  in  his  portrait  of  the 
tjrant  Aristratus.  (Plut.  ArcU.  13.)  By  this 
coune  of  study  he  acquired  the  scientific  accuracy 
of  die  Sicyonian  school,  as  well  as  the  el^ance  of 
the  Ionic 

The  best  part  of  the  life  of  Apelles  was  probably 
^lent  ai  the  court  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the 
Great ;  for  Pliny  speaks  of  the  great  number  of  his 
portraiu  of  both  those  prinCes  (xxxv.  36.  §  16), 
and  states  that  he  was  the  only  person  whom 
Alexander  would  permit  to  take  his  portrait  (vii. 
38;  see  also  Cic  (u/  Fam.  v.  12.  §  13;  Hor. 
^  a  1.  239;  Valer.  Max.  viiL  11.  §  2,  ext ; 
Anian,  Anab,  L  16.  §  7*)  Apelles  enjoyed  the 
firiendship  of  Alexander,  who  used  to  visit  him  in 
his  studio.  In  one  of  these  visits,  when  the  king^s 
conversation  was  exposing  his  ignorance  of  art, 
Apelles  politely  advised  him  to  be  silent,  as  the 
boys  who  were  grinding  the  colours  were  laughing 
at  him.  (Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  12.)  Plutarch  relates 
this  speech  as  having  been  made  to  Megabyzus. 
(Z>e  Trttfig.  Anim.  12,  p.  471,  f.)  Aelian  teUs  the 
anecdote  of  Zeuxis  and  Megabyzus.  (  Var,  Hist.  \L 
2.)  Pliny  (/.  c)  also  tells  us  that  Apelles,  having 
be«n  commissioned  by  Alexander  to  paint  his  &- 
Tourite  concubine,  Campaspe  (UayKoimi,  Aelian, 
Var.  HitL  xii.  34),  naked,  fell  in  love  with  her, 
opon  which  Alexander  gave  her  to  him  as  a  pre- 
sent ;  and  according  to  some  she  was  the  model  of 
the  painter*s  best  picture,  the  Venus  Anadyomene. 
From  all  the  information  we  have  of  the  connexion 
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of  Apelles  with  Alexander,  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  the  former  accompanied  the  latter  into  Asia. 
After  Alexander's  death  he  appears  to  have 
travelled  through  the  western  parts  of  Asia.  To 
this  period  we  may  probably  refer  his  visit  to 
Rhodes  and  his  intercourse  with  ProtogenM.  (See 
below.^  Being  driven  by  a  storm  to  Alexandria, 
after  tne  assumption  of  the  regal  title  by  Ptolemy, 
whose  fovour  he  had  not  gained  while  he  was  with 
Alexander,  his  rivak  laid  a  plot  to  ruin  him,  which 
he  defeated  by  an  ingenious  use  of  his  skill  in 
drawing.  (Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  13.)  Lucian  relates 
that  Apelles  was  accused  by  his  rival  Antiphilus 
of  having  had  a  share  in  the  conspiracy  of  Theo- 
dotus  at  Tyre,  and  that  when  Ptolemy  discovered 
the  falsehood  of  the  charge,  he  presented  Apelles 
with  a  hundred  talents,  and  gave  Antiphilus  to 
him  as  a  slave :  Apelles  commemorated  the  event 
in  an  allegorical  picture.  (De  Column,  lix.  §§  2 — 
6,  voL  iii  pp.  127 — 132.)  Lucian's  words  imply 
that  he  had  seen  this  picture,  but  he  may  have 
been  mistaken  in  ascribing  it  to  Apelles.  He 
seems  also  to  speak  of  Apelles  as  if  he  had  been 
living  at  Ptolemy's  court  before  this  event  oc- 
curred. I^  therefore,  Pliny  and  Lucian  are  both 
to  be  believed,  we  may  conclude,  from  comparing 
their  tales,  that  Apelles,  having  been  accidentally 
driven  to  Alexandria,  overcame  the  dislike  which 
Ptolemy  bore  to  him,  and  remained  in  Egypt  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  life,  enjoying  the  favour 
of  that  king,  in  spite  of  the  schemes  of  his  rivals  to 
disgrace  him.  The  account  of  his  life  cannot  be 
carried  further ;  we  are  not  told  when  or  where  he 
died;  but  from  the  above  focts  his  date  can  be 
fixed,  since  he  practised  his  art  before  the  death  of 
Philip  (a  c.  336),  and  after  the  assumption  of  the 
regal  title  by  Ptolemy,  (a  c.  306.)  As  the  result 
of  a  minute  examination  of  all  the  foots,  I'olken 
(Amalth,  iii.  pp.  117 — 119)  pkices  him  between 
352  and  308  b.  c.  According  to  Pliny,  he  flco- 
rished  about  the  1 12th  Olympiad,  b.  c.  332. 

Many  anecdotes  are  preserved  of  Apelles  and 
his  contemporaries,  which  throw  an  interesting 
light  both  on  his  personal  and  his  professional  cha- 
racter. He  was  ready  to  acknowledge  that  in  some 
points  he  was  excelled  by  other  artists,  as  by  Am- 
phion  in  grouping  and  by  Asclepiodorus  in  per> 
spective.  (Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  10.)  He  first  caused 
the  merits  of  Protogenes  to  be  understood.  Coining 
to  Rhodes,  and  finding  that  the  works  of  Proto- 
genes were  scarcely  valued  at  all  by  his  country- 
men, he  oifered  him  fifty  talents  for  a  single 
picture,  and  spread  the  report  that  he  meant  to  sell 
the  picture  again  as  his  own.  (Plin.  xb.%  13.)  In 
speaking  of  the  great  artists  who  were  his  con* 
temporaries,  he  ascribed  to  them  every  possible 
excellence  except  one,  namely,  gratXy  which  he 
claimed  for  himself  alone.     {lb.  §  10.) 

Throughout  his  whole  life,  Apelles  laboured  to 
improve  himself  especially  in  drawing,  which  he 
never  spent  a  day  without  practising.  (Plin.  ib. 
§  12  ;  hence  the  proverb  NuUa  dies  tine  linea.) 
The  tale  of  his  contest  with  Protogenes  affords  an 
example  both  of  the  skill  to  which  Apelles  attained 
in  this  portion  of  his  art,  and  of  Uie  importance 
attached  to  it  in  all  the  great  schools  of  Greece. 

Apelles  had  sailed  to  Rhodes,  eager  to  meet 
Protogenes.  Upon  landing,  he  went  straight  to 
that  artist's  studio.  Protogenes  was  absent,  but  a 
large  panel  ready  to  be  painted  on  hung  in  the 
studio.    Apelles  seized  the  pencil,  and  drew  an 
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ticntlTcl;  tbiD  coloured  line  on  the  puel,  hj' 

which  Protogenes,  on  hit  TCtum,  at  once  gucHed 
who  had  been  hii  tisitor,  And  in  hii  tnm  drew  a 
■till  thinner  line  of  &  diSennl  calour  npon  or  within 
the  former  (uxordlog  to  the  mding  of  the  ncent 
edilioDi  of  Pliny,  »  iUa  ipmi).  When  ApcIJa  re- 
lumed uid  nw  the  linci,  ubamed  to  be  defeated, 
«ay«  Pliny,  "tertio  colore  lincu  •ecoJt,  nulium  le- 
tiiiquen*tUDplitiiinbtilitati1acani."(/i>.9ll.)  The 
moat  natDTBl  eipluuition  of  thii  diffienU  p*Mage 
nenu  to  be,  that  down  the  middle  of  the  linl  line  of 
Apeltei,  Protogvnet  drew  another  »  aa  to  divide  it 
into  two  paiallel  halTea,  and  that  Apellee  again 
ditided  the  line  of  Protogenei  in  the  nme  manner. 
Pliny  iptski  of  the  thm  linei  at  Twnn  rfi'wiinia.' 
The  panel  wat  pieterted,  and  c      '  '         " 


itingm 


mall 


the  other  worka  of  art  in  llie  pahK«  of  the  Coeaii, 
till  it  wu  deatroyed  by  fin  vith  that  bailding. 

Of  the  meani  which  ApellM  took  to  enaure  ac- 
eoracy,  the  following  example  ia  given.  He  oied 
to  erpoae  hia  finiahed  picturea  to  riew  in  a  pubhc 

Elace,  while  he  hid  himieif  behind  the  picture  to 
ear  the  niliciama  of  the  paaien-by.  A  cobbler 
delected  ■  holt  in  the  ahoei  of  a  Ggnn :  the  next 
day  be  found  that  the  bult  waa  corrected,  and 
wai  proceeding  to  eritinte  Uie  leg,  when  Apellea 
ruihed  from  behind  the  picture,  and  cDmmanded 
the  cobbler  to  keep  to  the  ihoea.  (Plln.  A.  3  12  : 
hence  the  prorerb,  Nt  typra  errpiilaai  nlor  .- 
aee  alec  Val.  Mai.  riii.  12,  eit.  g  3  ;  Lucian  IcUi 
Ihe  tale  of  Phidiaa.prD  Imag.  14,  toL  a.  p.  492.) 
MorreUoua  talea  are  told  of  the  extreme  accuracy 
of  hia  likeneuea  of  men  and  honei.  (Plin.  luv. 
36.g|l4,17l  Lucian,  de  Oi/waii.  L  c. ;  Aelian, 
V.N.  ii.  3.)  With  aU  hia  diligence,  howeTer, 
Apellea  knew  when  to  t«ue  correcting.  He  nid 
that  he  excelled  Protogenea  in  thia  one  point,  that 
the  latter  did  not  know  when  to  leave  a  picture 
alone,  and  he  laid  down  the  maxim,  Nocrrr  taept 
niniiam  daiffoUiam.  (PUn-JLc  £  10;  Cic  Onif.22i 
QuintiL  X.  *.) 

Apellea  ia  stated  to  hare  made  great  improve- 
menta  in  the  mechanical  pan  of  hia  art.  The  «»■ 
•ertion  of  Pliny,  that  he  uaed  only  four  coloun,  ia 
incorrect.  (i)i(to/.*H(.J.e.CWo™.)  He  painted 
with  the  pencil,  but  weare  not  told  whether  heujed 
the  ccatrum.  Hia  principal  diacovery  waa  that  of 
covering  the  picture  with  a  very  thin  black  var- 
nith  (oframn'sM),  which,  beaidea  preaerting  the 
picture,  made  Ihe  tinta  clearer  and  aubdued  the 
Dun«briUiantcoloun.(PUn.'.cgl8.)  Thcproceta 
waa,  in  all  probability,  the  nme  as  that  now  called 
plaruig  or  Iohuht,  the  object  of  which  ia  to  attain 
the  excellence  of  colouring  "which  doea  not  pro. 
ceed  from  line  colour*,  but  true  coloun ;  &om 
breaking  down  theae  line  coloura,  which  would  ap- 
pear too  raw,  to  a  deep-toned  brightneaa."  (Sir.  J. 
Reynolda,  Kola  at  IH  Frcmoy,  note  37.)  From 
the  bet  mentioned  by  Pliny,  that  Ihia  vamiahing 
conid  be  diacorered  only  on  ctoae  inipectioo.  Sir  J. 
Reynolda  thought  that  it  was  like  that  of  Carreggio. 
That  he  painted  on  moveable  punela  la  eiidenl 
mention  of  tabtHae  with      '' 


Plinj 


.   (« 


?m1t  aaya,  t 
37.J 


ledid 


•  Doea  thia  refer  only  to  the  eiceaaive  thinnea 
of  the  linea,  or  mny  it  mean  that  the  three  tine 
were  actually  tapered    away  lowaida  a  commo] 
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A  liat  of  the  vorki  of  Apdiet  a  given  b; 
(xxxt,  36.)  They  are  for  the  mnat  pan 
hguni,  or  groupi  of  a  very  few  fignrea. 
portraita  the  moat  celebrated  waa  that  of  All 
wielding  a  thunderbolt,  which  waa  knoi 
Jiapa4rtv^f»s,  and  which  gave  occaaton  to  i 
ing,  that  of  two  Alexanden,  the  one,  lb 
Philip,  waa  invincible,  the  other,  he  of  Ape 
imitable.  (Plut. /'or^.^fu-.  2,  3.)  In  this 
the  Ihunderbolt  and  the  hand  which  bek 
peared  to  atand  out  of  the  panel ;  and,  to 
effect,  the  artiat  did  not  acruple  to  n^naoi 
ander'a  compleiian  aa  dark,  though  it  n 
light.  {Plut  J/™.  4.)  The  price  of  thia 
waa  twenty  talenta.  Another  of  hia  portra 
of  Atitigonna,  haa  been  celebrated  Ibr  ita 
ment  of  the  l"»a  of  the  king*!  eye,  by  repn 
hii  fece  in  prelile.  He  aim  painted  a  poi 
himaelC  Among  hia  allegurical  pictum  i 
repreaenting  Caalor  and  Pollux,  with  Vict 
Alexander  the  Great,  how  grouped  we 
told ;  and  another  in  which  the  figure  c 
with  hia  handa  tied  behind  hia  back,  folio 
triumphal  cor  of  Alexander.  **  He  tlao  p 
•aya  Pliny,  "thinga  whidi  cannot  be 
thunder*  and  lightnings,  which  they  call 
Astrape,  and  CenunobDUa."  Tbeae  wen 
allegoriinl  figures.  SevenI  of  hia  aubjec 
taken  from  the  heroic  mythology.  But  a 
picturea  the  moat  admired  was  the  "  Vea 
rlvomene,"  (<|  diia>in>iitr7i  'Afpoifni),  oi 
riling  oat  of  the  aea.  The  goddess  wna  i 
her  hair,  and  the  felling  drops  of  water  f 
tranaporent  ailver  veil  around  her  form.  1 
ture,  which  ia  aaid  to  have  coat  100  talei 
painted  for  the  temple  of  Aeaculapiua  at  C 
ofterwaida  placed  by  Aogllttua  in  the  tempi 
he  dedicated  to  Juhua  Caesar.  The  loa 
being  injured,  do  one  cnild  be  found  to  T 
Aa  it  continued  to  de<ay,  Nero  bad  ■  « 
made  by  Dorothena.  (PIulLa;  Strab-xii. 
Apellea  commeneed  another  picture  of  Vi 
the  Coana,  which  he  intended  should  aor 
Venaa  Anadyomene.  At  bia  death,  be  ha 
ed  only  the  head,  the  apper  port  of  the 
and  the  outline  of  the  Sgatr  ;  but  Pliny  ■ 
it  waa  more  admirvd  tlun  hia  fermer  miis 
lure.  No  one  could  be  fennd  to  comp 
work.  (Plin.iiir.tc,and40.§41-,  Oe. 
L9.  §1,  deQf  iii-3-) 

Apelles  atonda  first  among  Greek  painU 
the  undiacriminating  admiration  of  Phc 
aecma  to  have  regarded  a  partiwt  of  a  h 

ment  of  art  aa  adcnitsble  aa  the  Venua  Anw 
itself^  we  may  odd  the  unmeaanred  prvi 
Cicen,  Varro,  Columella,  Ovid,  and  othei 
give  to  Ihe  work*  of  Apellea,  and  eqiedall 
Venua  Anadyomene.  (Cic.  BnU.  18,  Ji  Or 
Varro,  £.  /„  ix.  1 2,  ed.  Mailer  i  Colum 
Praet  S  SI.  Schn.;  Ovid.  Ari.  Am.  iiL  40 
it.  1.  29;  Propett.  iii.  7.  II  ;  Auaon.  J 
AntioL  PUoad.  ir.  17B-i82.)  Statins  {1 
100)  and  Martial  (ij.  9)  call  painting  br  t 
of  -Ara  Apellea.-  Sir  Joshua  Hejnoidi 
the  Greek  paintera,  and  evidently  with  an 
refennce  to  ApeU«,  "if  we  had  tbe  goo^ 
to  poaaea*  what  the  andenti  tbeniielvn  i 
their  mosterpiecea,  I  haie  no  doubt  but  w 
find  their  figurea  aa  correctiy  drawn  *a  I 
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A  tike  Tickn"  (ATafet  <m 
i,  though  the  point  hu 
genezal  judgmcDt  of  the 
It  need  KoneLy  be  lud, 
3  d[  Apellel  lemaiDi  to 

what  n*  the  cicellnice 


inhiitii 


ilfon 


draiDHlic  efect 
^.poUadonu  uid  Zeuiii, 
ied  cbwncter  AJid  fixling 
impni  drew  forth  ftom 
?,  Apelfej  pereeiied  (hut 
ig,  umeihiDg  which  the 

and  tinifib,  did  not  anp- 
boasted,  and  lucceeding 
hat  be  alone  achieved — 
i  X^P^  venattatt  grace 
inliLiii.  10;  Plut  IV 


*1): 


.thoa,  but  beautj,  vihh- 
iU  proper  mature;  the 
h  to  produce  the  desired 
KDce  of  aU  exag^eiation, 
leBcienc;  ;  the  moit  oa- 
mpreuing  the  nibjecl  on 
lut  diiplsjing  the  meaui 
produced.     In  bet,  the 

uaed  bj  Apellu :  -  By 
balance  of  motion  and 
itf  founded  on  propriety, 
[  the  demand!  sor  oier- 
1.  Applied  lo  eiecution, 
power  which  hides  the 
ittsined,  the  dillicaltio 
.)  In  the  mtie  Lecture 
Mtimale  of  the  character 
The  name  of  ApeUo  lu 
DuriTalled  and  unattain- 
lumeration  of  hii  worki 
which  we  ought  to  ap- 
neither  conprim  eidu- 

irideit  sphere  of  compre- 
)u>  and  best   balanced 


iwen;  he  knew  better 
;ht  to  be  done,  at  what 
what  la;  beyond  bis 
Grace  of  conception 
ere  his  elementa,   and 


n  contest  of  lines  with 
try  lale,  but  a  well  at- 
ivea :  —  the  corollaries 
B  contest  Bie  ohTiDUily 
Irecce  recognized  all  one 
acutenew  and  fidelity  of 

u.  beauty :  that  it  is  the 
tfiptible  to  Tulgar  eyes, 
nd  etlablishtti  the  supa- 
another :  that  the  know- 
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ledge  of  the  degiees  of  things,  or  taste,  prei 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  things  themselT 
colour,  grace,  and  taste,  are  omanients,  ncr 
tutei,  of  fonn,  eipreuion,  and  chancier 
when  they  usurp  that  title,  degenemte  int 
did  bulla.  Such  were  the  principles  en 
Apelles  fbimed  his  Venui,  or  lalliei  the  p 
cation  of  Female  Gnce, — the  wonder  of 
despair  of  artists."  That  this  view  of  thi 
i>  right,  is  proTcd.  if  proof  were  needed, 
wonU  of  Pliny  (hit.  36,  |  10),  "De 
unam  VeHtrem  dicebat,  quam  Qrufci  Cha 
cant,"  except  that  then  ii  no  reason  for 
the  Venus  "the  penonificatioa  oi  FenaU  I 
it  was  isther  Gnce  personified  ia  a  female 

Apetlet  wrote  ou  pidiiting,  but  hii  wo 
entirely  lost.  [T 

APELLES  ("AirsAAni),  a  diiciple  of  J 
departed  in  some  points  from  the  teachiD] 
master.  Instead  of  wholly  rejecting  ti 
Testament,  he  looked  upon  its  contents  as 
partly  Enjm  the  good  principle,  portly  & 
evil  principle.  Instead  of  denying  entir 
reality  of  Christ's  human  body,  he  held  tfaa 
descent  from  heaven  he  asiumed  lo  him 
aerial  body,  which  he  eave  back  to  the  ai 
ascended.  He  denied  the  resonection  of  th 
and  considered  di^rences  of  religious  b 
unimportant,  since,  said  he,  **  all  who  pt 
trust  in  the  Crucified  One  will  be  saved, 
only  prove  their  bilh  by  good  workt." 

Apelles  flourished  about  a.  n.  1 88,  and  ! 
a  TCiy  great  age.  Tertullian  {Pracicript. 
30)  says,  that  he  was  expelled  Irom  the  s> 
Uaicion  for  fornication  with  one  Fhilumei 
bneicd  henelf  a  prophetess,  and  whose  G 
were  recoided  by  Apelles  in  bis  book  i 
^avtpmta.  But  since  Rhodon,  who  • 
personal  opponent  of  Apelles,  speaks  of 
nnivenally  honoured  for  his  course  of  Lile  I 
H.  K  1.  13),  we  may  conclude  that  tbe 
part  of  TertulIiaD't  story  is  one  of  those  inv 
which  wer^  u  commonly  mode  in  order  to 
the  character  of  heretics.  Besides  the  4vrr 
Apelles  wrote  a  work  entitled  "  Syllegisni 
object  of  which  Eusebius  stales  {t,  c.)  to  hai 

It  must  have  been  a  very  large  work,  tat 
broie  (Z)(/"arodu.6)quole«  from  the  thirtj 
volume  of  it.  (See  also  TertnIL  ado.  A 
■  .  17;  Augii*tiii.ifc//aer.  23;  E  '  ' 


t4.) 


.  I*' 


APFLLICON  ('A«W 
was  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  and  a  great  ( 
of  books.  In  adi^tion  to  the  number  wh 
utuaense  wealth  enabled  him  to  purchase,  i 
several  out  of  the  archives  of  di&rent  Oreel 
His  practices  having  been  discoveied  at  Atl 
was  obliged  to  fly  from  the  city  to  save  . 
He  afterwards  returned  during  the  tyn 
Aristion,  who  patronized  him,  as  a  membei 
same  philosophic  sect  with  himself^  and  gi 
the  command  of  the  eipedition  against 
which,  thongh  at  first  successful,  was  nd 
the  carelessness  of  Apellicon,  who  was  amp 
the  Romans  under  Orobius,  and  with  d 
escaped,  baving  lost  his  whole  army.  (A 
pp.  2U,  21S.)  Hi*  library  was  carried  t 
by  SuUa.  (b.  c  84.)  Apdlicon  bad  died 
fore.  (Strab.  iiii.p.609.) 

ApeUicon'i  library  cout^ned  the  aotog 
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Aridotle'i  woriu,  which  had  bean  gintn  bf  that 
[Ulowphei,  on  bi>  death-bed,  to  Tbeopbrutui, 
and  bj  him  to  Neteni,  who  carried  them  to  Scepui, 
in  Trnu,  where  they  remaintd,  having  been  hidden 
and  much  injured  in  e.  cave,  Ull  they  were  pur- 
chaied  by  Apellicon,  who  publiahed  a  very  ^ilty 
edition  of  Ihem.  Upon  ibe  anml  of  the  MSS.  at 
Rome,  they  were  axamined 
Tyrannien,  who  futnithed  c 
drooiciu  of  Rhodei,  npol 
founded  hi*  edition  of  AciMotle.  [Ai 
ofRhodee.]  -    [P.  S.] 

APCMIUS  CAiVoi),  a  mmame  of  Zeu^ 
under  which  hi  had  an  altar  on  monnt  Pamet  in 
Al^ca,  on  which  lacnficei  were  oSored  to  him. 
(Poua.  L  32,  §  2.)  [U  S.] 

APER,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  lired  in  Rome 
ID  the  time  of  Tibeiioi.  He  belonged  to  (he 
•cbool  of  Ariitarchiu,  and  waa  .the  initructor  of 
Hetacleidee  Pontictu.  He  wai  a  itrenuoui  oppo- 
nent of  the  grammaiiaii  Didymna.  (Suidaa,  le. 
■H/MicXea.)!.)  [C.P.M.] 

H.  APER,  a  Roman  orator  and  a  natira  of 
Gaul,  roH  by  hii  eloquencs  to  the  rank  of  Qc 
lor,  Tribune,  and  Piaetoi,  nicceMiTely.  He  i* 
introduced  ai  one  of  the  ipealcen  in  the  Dialogue 
dt  Oratoi4H,  attributed  to  Tsdttu,  defending  the 
(tyie  of  oratory  preralent  in  hii  day  againit  thoH 
who  advocated  lie  ancient  tbim.  (See  cc  2,  7,  &c) 

APER,  A'RRIUS,  the  piaetoriaa  praefect,  and 
the  aon-in-law  of  the  emperor  Numerian,  murdered 
the  emperor,  ai  it  wai  nid,  on  the  rettEat  of  ' 
army  from  Penia  to  the  Helleapout.  He  carefa 
concealed  the  death  of  Numerian,  and  iaaued 
the  orden  in  hit  name,  till  the  uldien  learnt  (ha 
truth  by  breaking  into  the  imperial  tent 
Helleapont.  They  then  elected  Diodetian  at  hia 
•ucceuor,  a.  n.  2S4,  who  itraightway  put  A 
death  with  hii  own  hand  without  any  trial. 
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APHA'REUS  CAfiopeii.),  an  Alheniai 
and  liagic  poet,  wbb  a  »□  of  the  rhetoricn 
id  Pkthane.     After  the  death  of  hii 
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prophecy  which  had  been  deliieivd 
female  Druid,  "  Imperator  eria,  cum  Aprum  oc- 
dderia."  (Vopiec.  A'aiwr.  13— U;  Anrel.  Vict 
lUCaeM.  3(1,39,  i^  38;  Eutrop.  ix.  13,  13.) 

APESA'NTIUS  CAiwmfrTio.),  a  inmame  of 
Zeua,  under  which  he  had  a  temple  on  mount 
Apem  near  Nemm.  where  Perieua  waa  laid  to 
liave  fint  ofiercd  ncrificei  to  him.  (Paua.  ii.  15. 
S  3;  Steph.  Byi.  >.d.  'aWoui.)  [L  &] 

APHACI'TIS  f  A^toiTTu),  a  lumame  of  Aphro- 
dite, derived  from  (he  town  of  Aphace  in  Coele- 
Syria,  where  >be  bad  a  celebrated  lemple  with  an 
oracle,  which  wai  deatroyed  by  the  conunand  of 
the  emperor  Canitantine.  (Zmmua,  i.  53.)  [L.S.] 

APHARA.     [IlaiTOHARTiB.] 

APHA'REUS  I'Aipapti!),  a  un  of  the  Meue- 
niao  king  Pericrea  and  Qorgophone,  the  daughter 
otPeraeua.  {ApoIlod.L9.SS.}  Hia  wife  ia  called 
by  ApoUodorua  (iil  10.  §  3)  Arene,  and  by  othen 
Polydon  or  Idocooaaa.  (SchoL  ad  ApoUon.  Mod. 
L  153  ;  TheocriL  iiii.  106.)  '  Aphaieni  had  three 
■Mmi,  Lynceul,  Idaa,  and  Peiiua.  He  waa  believed 
to  have  (bunded  the  town  of  Areae  in  Meuenia, 
which  he  called  after  hi>  wife.  He  received  Neleua 
and  Lycui,  the  aon  of  Pandion,  who  had  fled  from 
their  conntriea  into  hit  dominiona.  To  the  former 
he  aaaigned  a  tiact  of  land  in  Meuenia,  and  from 
the  latter  he  and  hii  bmily  learned  the  oigiei  of 
the  great  godt  (Paul.  iv.  3.  §  3,  &c)  Pannmiaa 
in  thii  panige  mentiona  only  the  two  iod>  of 
Aphanua,  Idiu  and  Lynceni,  who  are  celebiated  | 


adapted  Aphareui  aa  hi)  aon.  He  waa  tia 
the  Bchool  of  laociatea,  and  ia  laid  to  have 
judicial  and  deliberativa  qieecliea  (A^th  t< 
ml  <n^aiiAtirniiai).  An  ontion  of  the 
kind,  of  which  we  know  only  the  name,  wi 
ten  and  epoken  by  Aphareui  ou  behalf  of  Ii 
againit  Megacleidea.  (Pint.  ViL  X.  OnU.  | 
Dionja.  Itocr.  16,  Diarck.  13;  Eudoe. 
Suid.  a  D.,-  Phot.  Cod.  260.)  According  I 
torch,  Aphareui  wroto  thirty-aeven  Iragedi 
the  authorahip  of  two  of  Ihem  waa  a  mallet 
pule.  He  began  hia  career  ai  a  tiujic  r. 
B.  c  369,  and  continued  it  till  B.  i^  341 
gained  four  priui  in  lisgedy,  two  at  the  D 
and  two  at  the  Lenaea.  Hia  tiagedia 
tetialogte*,  i.  a.  fimr  were  performed  at  a  tii 
farmed  a  didaKalia;  but  no  bagmenta,  no( 
title  ofanyot  them,  have  ctBDe  down  tona.  | 
APHEIDAS  ('A^wiot),  a  ton  of  An 
Leaneira,  or  accc^ding  to  othe^  by  Meg 
Chryaopdeia,  or  Eialo.  (ApoQod.  iJL  9 
When  Apheidai  and  hii  two  brothen  had 
Dp,  their  bther  divided  hii  kingdom  among 
Apheidaa  obtained  Tegea  and  the  mrroi 
territory,  which  waa  therefbiv  called  by  j» 
ic\npoi  'A^iSdrTiiof.  Apheidaa  bad  a  aou, 
(Pttii.  viiL  4.  §  2  ;  Ai.mua.)  Two  other  m. 
peraonagea  of  thii  name  occur  in  Hom.  Od 
305;  Ov.AM.  liL  317.  |L. 

APHE'PSION  ('AMIaff),  a  eon  of  Bat] 
who  commenced  opeiatioua  againat  the  1 
Leptiuei  reipccting  the  abolition  o(  eien 
from  liturgiea.  Bathippui  died  loon  after,  a 
aon  Aphepiion  renumei  the  matter.  He  wai 
by  Cleaippua.  Phormion,  the  orator,  ape 
Aphepaion,  and  Demoilhenei  for  Clesppna. 
ffum. ad lieiK.Laplia.  p.  153;  Dem.c l/fL 
Wol(  Pnlm.  a  Denuilk.  LcpL  p.  48,  Sk, 
—56.)  [K 

APHNEIUS  ("Afreiii),  the  giver  of  f 
plenty,  a  lumame  of  Ara,  under  which  he 
temple  on  mount  Cncaiui,  near  Tegea  in  A 
Aerope,  the  daughter  of  Ccpheuo,  became  b 
the  mother  of  a  aon  (Ae'ropui),  but  ihe  died 
moment  ahe  gave  birth  to  the  child,  and 
wiihing  to  aave  it,  cauied  the  child  to  deri< 
from  the  breail  of  iu  dead  mother.  Thii  < 
name  'A^eiJi.  (Paoa.  v 


[L 


S6.) 

APHRODISIA'NUS,  a  Peroan,  wrote 
Kription  of  the  eaat  in  Greek,  a  fragment  of 
'a  gifen  by  Du  Cange.  [Ad  Zauar.  p.  Sa 
'Xtract  from  thia  work  ia  aaid  to  exiat  in  thi 
ibrary  at  Vienna.  He  alao  wrote  an  hii 
rork  on  the  Viigin  Mary.  (Fabric.  WU 
i  p.  578.)  [P 

APHRODI'SIUS,  SCRIBO'N10S,al 
grammarian,  originally  a  alave  and  diari 
Otbiliui,  waa  pnrchaaed  by  Scribonia,  the  Gi 
of  Augnalni,  and  by  her  minnmittal.  (Si 
IllMitr.  Gram.  19.) 
APHTHO'NIUS  ('A(*(™«),   of  Anti 
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thiid,  nn«  it  1)  confirmed  by  the  text  of  Soidai, 
who  erideatlf  qaoUi  from  Atbmaeiu.  (See,  how- 
enr,  Vincent.  CWoKii.  Var.  Ltd,  t.  xm.\  Lipiius 
m  TadL  Aim.  it.  1 ;  Liilcr.  Prarf.  ad  Apk.) 

Tbe  treatiH  we  now  [khkh,  beariDg  the  title 
C^BLU  Apkii  de  opmmt  et  OHK^tnufifu,  lire  de  re 
adaiaria,  Liirri  dtam,  appears  to  hsve  been  fint 
diMOTereil  by  Enoch  of  Atcoli,  about  the 
UH,  in  the  time  of  Pope  Nicolu  V^  itnd'the 
editio  princep*  vu  printed  at  Milan  in  1496.  It 
ji  a  tort  of  Cook  and  Confectjoner'i  Mannal,  cen- 
taining  a  moltitnde  of  receipta  for  preparing  and 
dRMJng  ali  kindi  of  fleth,  Eih,  and  fowl,  for 
compounding  aancei,  baking  cakn,  preierving 
aweelmeata,  SaToimng  winei,  and  the  lilie.  From 
the  inaocuracie*  and  •oledim*  of  the  Myle,  it  ia 
probable  that  it  waa  compiled  at  ■  lite  period  by 
aome  one  who  prefixed  the  name  of  Apidua,  in 
order  to  attract  attention  and  inaore  the  circulation 
of  hil  book.  It  ii  not  withont  Talna,  faowerer, 
aince  it  affordi  an  innght  into  the  detaili  of  a 
Roman  kitchen  which  we  leek  for  eliewhen  in 

The  belt  editiont  are  thoie  of  Martin  Liiter,  ptib- 
liahed  at  London,  in  1705,  nprlnted  with  idditioni 
bj  AhneloToen  (Anulelod.  1709),  and  that  of 
Bemhold  (MucohreiL  1787.  Baiuth.  1791,  and 
Antbach.  ISOO.)  Then  ia  an  illnitiatiTe  work  by 
Dierbech,  entitled  Flora  Apidana.  (Heidelberg, 
1881,)  [W.  R.] 

API'NIUS  TIRa    [TiBo.] 

A'PION  CAwlnif),  a  Greek  grammarian.  Hii 
tiazne  ia  aometime*  incorrectly  ipclt  Appian,  and 
aomo  writers,  like  Snidaa,  call  him  a  ion  af  Pleia- 
toneieea,  while  others  mor«  correctly  atate  that 
Pluatoneicei  waa  only  a  •uraame,  and  that  he  waa 
the  KHI  of  Poaeidoniua.  (GelL  li.  S ;  Senec  £^ 
88;  Enaeb.  Praip.  Enaiig.  i.  10.)  He  waa  k 
natire  of  Oaaia,  but  nied  to  aay  that  he  waa  bora 
at  Alexandria,  when  he  atadied  under  Apollooiua, 
the  aon  of  Archibiua,  and  Dtdymoa,  from  whom  he 
imkribed  hit  lore  for  the  Homeric  poetna.  (Stiid. 
t.  V.  'Awfgw ;  Joaeph.  e.  Apion,  ii.  3,  &c)  He 
■fterwBid*  lettled  at  Rome,    where    he  tanght 

in  the  reign  of  Tiberina  and  Clmdiu*.  He  appean 
to  haTe  enjoyed  an  extiaordinary  reputation  lor 
hia  extensile  knowledge  amj  his  Tenatiliiy  u  an 
orator ;  but  the  aocientb  are  nnsnimous  in  censur- 
ing his  oatentatious  nnity.  (OelL  t.  14;  Plin. 
H.  M  Praet  and  XXI.  6  ;  Joaeph.  e.  .4pioa.  ii.  12.) 
He  declared  that  erery  one  whom  he  mentioned  in 
his  woriES  would  be  inunortaliaed  ;  he  placed  him- 
self by  the  side  of  the  gnateit  pbilosophera  of  an- 
cient Greece,  and  oied  to  say,  that  Alexandria 
onght  to  be  proud  of  haTing  a  man  like  himself 
■nung  ita  citiiena.  It  ia  not  unlikely  that  the 
name  **  cymbalum  mnndi,"  by  which  Til>eriu*  waa 

hii  loqnwdty  and  liii  boaatful  chancier.  He  ii 
nolten  of  as  the  most  actire  of  grammarians,  and 

Soidaa,  ia  usually  explained  as  deacribing  the  seal 
and  labour  with  which  he  proiecuted  hii  studiea. 
Jn  the  reign  of  Caligula  he  traTolled  about  in 
Qreece,  and  was  leceiTed  cTerywhere  with  tlie 
highest  honours  as  the  great  interpreter  of  Homer. 
(Sens.  I.  e.)  About  the  same  time,  I.  D.  33,  the 
inhabitants  of  Alexandria  raiaed  complaints  against 
the  Jews  redding  in  their  dty,  and  endeavoured 
to  curtail  theit  righta  and  piiril^es.    They  sent 
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■n  embassy  to  the  emperor  Caligula,  vhii 
headed  by  Apion,  for  he  was  a  skUFol  speak 
known  to  entertain  great  hatred  of  Ifae  Jen 
latter  also  sent  an  embassy,  which  wai  htai 
Philo.  In  this  transaction  Apion  apport  t 
overstepped  the  limits  of  hia  cnnimiisioB, 
not  only  brvoght  forward  the  coniplsints  of  I 
low-cjtiiens,  but  endesTOured  to  excite  tl 
peror's  anger  against  the  Jews  by  mnindii 
that  they  refnsed  to  erect  statnea  to  him  : 
swear  by  his  sacred  name.  (Joaeph.jla(.iti 
The  results  of  this  embassy,  as  well  u  tbe  i 
ing  part  of  Apion's  life,  are  unknown ;  ba 
may  belieie  the  account  of  hia  enemy  Jc 
(c  Apion.  iL  13),  he  died  of  a  disease  wl 
had  brought  upon  himself  by  his  dissolute  ■ 

Apion  was  the  anthor  of  a  conuderable  i 
of  worka,  all  of  which  are  now  lost  with  '■ 
caption  of  some  fngments.  I.  Upm  ! 
whose  poems  seem  Co  havo  farmed  the  p 
part  of  hil  studies,  for  he  is  said  not  only  : 
made  the  best  recension  of  the  text  of  the 
but  to  have  written  explanations  of  fiam 
words  in  the  form  of  a  dictionary  (A^f fit '<V 
and  inTes^liont  coDCeming  the  life  and 
country  of  ike  poet.  The  best  part  of  hii 
'O^Hi^ual  are  supposed  to  be  ineotponted 
Homeric  Lexicon  of  ApoUoniua.  (  Villoiso 
t^.  ad  ApcHoH.  p.  ix.  &c)  Apion's  laboir 
Homer  are  often  mlerred  to  by  Eoalallu 
other  grammarians.  2.  A  work  on  Egypt  | 
Tuucd),  consisting  of  five  books,  which  was 
Talued  in  antiquity,  for  it  contained  deaoip 
neariy  all  the  remariiahle  objects  m  Egy 
also  contained  numerous  attacks  upon  thi 
(Euseb.  Pra^  Enng.  i.  10  i  Gell,  r  14 
H.  N.  xxiTii.  19.)  a.  A  work  against  th 
( Euseb.  Lc)  A  nply  to  theaa  attacks  is  e 
josephus,  in  the  second  book  of  his  work 
called  Kard  'Aa-iinei,  and  this  reply  is  tl 
source  from  which  we  Eeam  anything  ab 
character  of  Apion's  work.  4.  A  work  in 
ofAlexmider  tie  Great,  (GelLTi.8.)  5.  H 
of  separate  countries,  ['Itfropia  mri  ihim 
I.  c. 'Airlaiv.)  G.  On  the  celebrated  glutton. 
and,  7.  IIipl  r^i  Pafiolicqr  IioAsfrrou.  (Atl 
p.  294.  XT.  p.  680.)  8.  De  metallica  dij 
(Plin.  Eimcli.  lib.  xxiT.)  The  greatest  fn 
of  the  works  of  Apion  are  the  story  about 
clus  and  his  lion,  and  about  the  dolphi 
Dicaearchia,  both  of  which  are  preserved  in 
Suidas  (s.  vo.  'AYvpnfs,  owiAaflrf,  ir^ipri 
TplyXtift)  refen  to  Apion  as  a  writer  of  e| 
but  whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  gramra; 
uncertain,  (Villoiaon,  tc;  Burigny,  in  th 
de  PJcad.  da  Intcr^sxrnii.  p.  Ijl.&c.: 
QwhL  ^^ncne,  Dititri.  i,,  who  chiefly  d 
what  Apion  did  for  Homer.)  [I 

A'PION,  PTOLEMAEUS.  [Prou 
ArioN.] 

APIS  CAnt).  I.  A  son  of  Phonoau 
nymph  Laodice,  and  brothet  of  Niobe. 
king  of  Atgos,  established  a  tymnnical  govt 
and  called  Peloponnenit  after  hia  own  nam 
hut  he  was  killed  in  a  conspiracy  headed  t 
xion  and  Telcbis.  (ApoUod,  i.  7.  6,  ii 
In  the  former  of  these  pusages  ApoUodom 
that  Apis,  the  son  of  Phoroneus,  waa  k 
Aetolus :  but  this  is  a  mistake  ariring  I 
confusioD  of  DDT  Apis,  with  Ains  the  son  o 
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wlio  was  knied  by  Aetoliu  during  the  fimeral 
ganm  odeln^ted  in  honour  of  Asanet.  (Pans.  t.  ). 
§  6 ;  Aktolus.) 

Apis,  the  son  of  Phoroneus,  is  said,  after  his 
death,  to  have  been  worshipped  as  a  god,  under 
the  name  of  Serapis  ('Sdpawis);  and  this  state- 
ment shews  that  Egyptian  my^uses  are  mixed 
up  with  the  story  of  Apis.  This  confusion  is  still 
more  manifest  in  the  tradition,  that  Apis  gave  his 
kingdom  of  Ai^gos  to  his  brother,  and  went  to 
Egypt,  where  he  reigned  for  several  years  after- 
wards. (Enseb.  Ckron.  ».  271 ;  Augustin,  de  Civ, 
Dei^  xriiL  5.)  Apis  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
earliest  kwgivers  among  the  Greeks.  (Theodoret 
Gfnec.  Affhk.  Cur,  vol  iv.  p.  927,  ed.  Schult.) 

2.  A  son  of  Telchis,  and  Either  of  Thelxion. 
He  was  king  at  Sicyon,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
sQch  a  powerful  prince,  that  previous  to  the  arrival 
Off  Pelops,  Peloponnesus  was  called  after  him  Apia. 
(Pans,  il  5.  §  5.) 

Besides  the  third  Apis,  the  son  of  Jason,  men- 
tioned above,  there  is  a  fourth,  a  son  of  Asclepius, 
mentioned  by  Aeschylus.  {Suppl,  262.)    [L.  S.] 

APIS  fAw),  the  BuU  of  Memphis,  which 
enjoyed  the  highest  honours  as  a  god  among  the 
^yptians.  (Pomp.  Mek,  i.  9;  Aelian,  HisL  An, 
zi  10 ;  Lndan,  de  Sacr^,  15.)  He  is  called  the 
greatest  of  gods,  and  the  god  of  all  nations,  while 
others  regard  him  more  in  the  light  of  a  symbol  of 
some  great  divinity ;  for  some  authorities  state, 
that  Apis  was  the  bull  sacred  to  the  moon,  as 
Mnevis  was  the  one  sacred  to  the  sun.  (Suid.  s.  r. ; 
Ammian.  Marcell.  xxii  14  ;  Aelian,  L  c;  Lutatius, 
ad  StuL  Tkeb.  iil  478.^  According  to  Macrobius 
{SaL  i  21 ),  on  the  other  hand.  Apis  was  regarded 
aa  the  symbol  of  the  sun.  The  most  common 
opinion  was,  that  Apis  was  sacred  to  Osiris,  in 
whom  the  sun  was  worshipped ;  and  somethnes 
Apis  is  described  as  the  soul  of  Osiris,  or  as  iden- 
tical with  him.  (Diod.  i.  21 ;  Plut.  de  Is.  d  Os, 
20,  83,  43;  Strab.  xviL  p.  807.) 

In  regard  to  the  birth  of  this  divine  animal 
Herodotus  (iiL  28)  says,  that  he  was  the  offering 
of  a  youQg  cow  which  was  fructified  by  a  ray  from 
heaven,  and  accordmg  to  others  it  was  bv  a  ray  of 
the  moon  that  she  conceived  him.  (Suio.,  Aelian, 
IL  cc;  Pht  de  h,  et  Os.  43.)  The  signs  by  which 
it  was  recognised  that  the  newly  bom  bull  was 
really  the  god  Apis,  are  described  by  several  of 
the  ancients.  According  to  Herodotus  (/.  c; 
oomp.  Strab.  /.  c),  it  was  requisite  that  the  animal 
should  be  quite  black,  have  a  white  square  mark 
OD  the  forehead,  on  its  back  a  figure  similar  to 
that  of  an  eagle,  have  two  kinds  of  hair  in  its 
tail,  and  on  its  tongue  a  knot  resembling  an  insect 
called  KdyBapos,  (0>mpare  Ammian.  MarcelL  L  e.; 
Solinus,  32.)  Pliny  (H.  N.  viii  71),  who  states 
that  the  cantharus  was  under  the  tongue,  adds, 
that  the  right  side  of  the  body  was  marked  with  a 
white  spot  resembling  the  horns  of  the  new  moon. 
Aelian  says,  that  twenty-nine  signs  were  required ; 
but  some  of  those  which  he  mentions  have  refer- 
ence to  the  later  astronomical  and  physical  specu- 
lations about  the  god.  When  all  the  signs  were 
found  satiafikctory  in  a  newly  bom  bull,  the  cere- 
mony of  his  consecration  began.  This  solemnity 
is  deKTibed  by  Aelian,  Pliny,  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus,  and  Diodorus.  (i.  85.)  When  it  was  made 
known,  says  Aelian,  that  the  god  was  bom,  some 
of  the  saoed  scribes,  who  possessed  the  secret 
knowledge  of  the  signs  of  Apis,  went  to  the  place 
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of  his  Inrth,  and  built  a  house  there  in  the  direc- 
tion towards  the  rising  sun.  In  this  house  the 
god  was  fed  with  milk  for  the  space  of  four  months, 
and  after  this,  about  the  time  of  the  new  moon, 
the  scribes  and  prophets  prepared  a  ship  sacred  to 
the  god,  in  which  he  was  conveyed  to  Memphis. 
Here  he  entered  his  splendid  residence,  containing 
extensive  walks  and  courts  for  his  amusement  A 
number  of  the  choicest  cows,  forming  as  it  were 
the  harem  of  the  god,  were  kept  in  nis  palace  at 
Memphis.  The  account  of  Diodorus,  though  on 
the  whole  agreeing  with  that  of  Aelian,  contains 
some  additional  particulars  of  interest  Pliny  and 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  do  not  mention  the  god^s 
hatem,  and  state  that  Apis  was  only  once  in  every 
year  adlowed  to  come  in  contact  with  a  cow,  and 
that  this  cow  Mras,  like  the  god  himself^  marked  in 
a  peculiar  way.  Apis,  moreover,  drank  the  water 
of  only  one  particular  well  in  his  palace,  since  the 
water  of  the  Nile  was  believed  to  be  too  &ttening. 
The  god  had  no  other  occupation  at  Memphis, 
than  to  receive  the  services  and  homage  of  his 
attendants  and  worshippers,  and  to  give  orades, 
which  he  did  in  various  ways.  According  to 
Pliny,  his  temple  contained  two  thalami,  and  ac- 
cordingly as  he  entered  the  one  or  the  other,  it 
was  r^jarded  as  a  fiivourable  or  unfavourable  sign. 
Other  modes  in  which  oracles  were  derived  from 
Apis  are  mentioned  in  the  following  passages: 
Lutat  ad  StaL  Thtb.  iiL  478;  Diog.  LaeYt  viiL  9 ; 
Pans.  vii.  22.  §  2 ;  Plin.,  Aelian,  Solinns,  U.  oc; 
Plut  de  Is.  et  Os.  U. 

As  regards  the  mode  in  which  Apis  was  wor- 
shipped, we  know,  frxnn  Herodotus  (ii  38,  41), 
that  oxen,  whose  purity  was  scmpulously  examined 
before,  were  offered  to  him  as  sacrifices.  His 
birthday,  which  was  celebrated  every  year,  was 
his  most  solemn  festival ;  it  was  a  day  of  rejoicing 
for  aU  Egypt  The  god  was  aUowed  to  live  only 
a  certain  number  of  years,  probably  twenty-five. 
(Lucan,  Pkars.  viii  477  ;  Plut  de  Is.  et  Os.  56.) 
If  he  had  not  died  before  the  expiration  of  that  pe- 
riod, he  was  killed  and  buried  in  a  sacred  well,  the 
place  of  which  was  unknown  except  to  the  initiated, 
and  he  who  betrayed  it  was  severely  punished. 
(Amob.  adv.  Gent  vl  d.  194.)  lU  however.  Apis 
died  a  natural  death,  he  was  buried  publicly  and 
solemnly,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  temple  of 
Serapis  at  Memphis,  to  which  the  entrance  was 
left  open  at  the  time  of  Apis'  burial  (Pans.  i.  18. 
§  4 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  l  p.  322 ;  Plut  de  Is.  et 
Os.  29.)  The  name  Serapis  or  Sarapis  itself  is 
said  to  signify  '*the  tomb  of  Apis."  Respecting 
the  particular  ceremonies  and  rites  of  the  burial, 
its  expenses,  and  the  miracles  which  used  to  ac- 
company it,  see  Diod.  L  84,  96  ;  Plut  L  c  29,  35. 
As  the  birUi  of  Apis  filled  all  Egypt  with  joy  and 
festivities,  so  his  death  threw  the  whole  country 
into  grief  and  mourning;  and  there  was  no  one, 
as  Ludan  says,  who  valued  his  hair  so  much  that 
he  would  not  have  shorn  his  head  on  that  occasion. 
(Lucian,  de&cn/.  15,  deDeaSyr.^\  TibulLl8; 
Ammian.  Marc,  Solin.  U.  oc.)  However,  this  time 
of  mourning  did  not  usually  last  long,  as  a  new 
Apb  was  generally  kept  ready  to  fill  the  place  of 
his  predeceissor ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  found,  the 
mourning  was  at  an  end,  and  the  rejoicings  began. 
(Diod.  L  85 ;  Spartian.  Hadr.  12.) 

The  worship  of  Apis  was,  without  doubt,  origi- 
nftlly  nothing  but  the  simple  worship  of  the  buD, 
and  formed  a  part  of  the  fetish-worship  of  tha 
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II  regarded  a 


.e  bull, 


\  H  aymbol  m 
,  .         lofdjeEgyp- 

m  prieiu.  How  lu  thii  wu  carried  may  be 
Ken  from  what  Aeliao  u;*  about  the  twenty- nine 
mBrki  on  the  body  of  Apii,  which  form  a  camplet? 
aAtrnnamLci]  and  phyiical  lyttem.  For  further 
detajli  mpectini  theie  late  ipccuhitioQii,  the  reader 
t>  reTerred  to  the  worki  on  Egyptian  mytholDgy 
by  Jabloniky,  ChuDpolUon,  Pritchurd,  and  otben. 

The  Peniani,  in  their  religioui  intolennce.  ridi- 
cnlcd  and  scorned  the  Egyptian  goda,  and  more 
eopeciaity  Apis.  Cambysca  killed  Apis  with  hii 
own  hand  (Herod  iiL  29).  and  Ochai  had  him 
alaugtitered.  fPtut.  (.  c  31.)  The  Oreeki  and 
Roman*,  on  Uie  other  hand,  uw  nothing  repDg- 
nant  to  their  feetingi  in  the  wonhip  of  Apt,  and 
Alexander  the  Great  gained  the  good  will  of  the 
Egypiiani  by  offering  aacrifieei  to  Apii  a>  well  ai 
to  their  other  goda.  (Airian,jliiiaA.  iiL  1.)    Several 


and  paid  homage  t 


of  the  Ror 

Apit,  and  hii  wonhip  aeemi 
itaelf  nearly  down  to  the  extinction  of  pegsnitra. 
(Suet  Aug.  93,  Veipai.  5 ;  Tacit.  AnmJi  ii.  £9  ; 
P!in.I.e.;  Spartian./.a,  Sept&wr.  17.)  [L8.] 
APHRODITE  ('Afif»IlT<i),  one  of  the  great 
Olympian  dirinitiea,  waa,  according  to  the  popalar 
and  poetical  nolioni  of  the  Greeks,  the  goddess  ot 
loTc  and  beauty.  Some  Iraditiona  slated  that  she 
had  ipmng  from  the  foam  (df|><ft)  of  the  sea,  wbich 
had  gathered  around  the  mutilated  parts  of  Unnus, 
that  had  Ijeen  thrown  into  the  sea  by  Kronos 
after  he  had  mimanned  his  blher.  (Hesiod.  Titog. 
190  1  compaie  AA'iDtusiENa.)  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Aphrodite  there  is 
no  trace  of  this  legend  in  Homer,  and  according  to 
him  Aphrodite  is  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Dione. 
(IL  T.  370,  &&,  XI.  i05)  Later  tiaditiona  caU 
her  a  daughter  of  Kionoi  and  Euonyme,  or  of 
tJrannsand  Hemera.  (Cit  De  Nal.  I>nir.  HI  ^3 ; 
KataL  Com.  it.  13.)  According  to  Heiiod  and 
the  Homeric  hymn  on  Aphiwiita,  the  goddeas 
after  ruing  from  the  foam  first  approached  the 
i*knd  of  Cythera,  and  thence  went  to  Cyprus,  and 
as  the  was  walking  on  the  sea^oast  flowen  aprang 
np  under  her  feet,  and  Eroa  and  Himeroi  accom- 
panied her  to  the  assembly  of  the  other  great  gods, 
all  of  whom  were  struck  with  admiiaiion  and  love 
when  she  appeared,  and  her  surpassing  beauty  made 


mogonic 


of  the 


Aphrodite,  ihe  was  the  personilicatign  of  the  gene- 
rative powen  of  nature,  and  the  mother  of  all 
living  beings.  A  trace  of  this  aoCioa  wemi  to  be 
contained  in  the  tradition  that  in  the  contest  of 
Typhon  with  the  goda,  Aphrodito  metamorphosed 
herself  into  a  fish,  which  animal  was  considered  to 
possess  the  greatest  generative  powers.  (Oi.  McL 
V.  31S.  &c  ;  comp.  Hygin.  Poel.  Adr.  30.)  But 
according  to  the  popular  belief  of  the  Greeks  and 
their  poetical  desctiptions,  sfae  waa  the  goddess  of 
love,  who  einted  this  patdon  in  the  hearts  of  gods 
and  men,  and  by  this  power  ruled  over  all  the 
living  creation.  (Horn,  ffjmii,  i*  Ven.;  Lucret 
15,  &C.)  Ancient  mythology  fumishei  numerous 
instances  in  which  Aphrodite  pimished  those  who 
neglected  her  wonhip  or  despised  her  power,  as 
well  as  otheiB  in  which  she  bioured  and  protected 
those  who  did  homage  to  her  and  rrcogniied  faer 
sway.  Lots  and  beauty  an  ideu  essentially  con- 
nected, and  Aphrodite  was  therefore  also  the  god- 
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dess  of  beauty  and  gracefulness.  In  the* 
she  surpassed  all  other  goddesses,  and  ihe 
the  prize  of  beauty  from  Paris ;  ihe  hsd 
the  power  of  granting  beauty  and  invindbb 
to  others.  Youth  is  the  herald,  and  Fti 
Hone,  and  Charites,  the  attendants  sad 
nions  of  Apbiodile.  (Pind.  Nm.  viil 
Marriages  are  called  by  Zeus  her  woA 
things  about  which  she  ought  to  busy 
(Horn.  Jl.  <•.  <29  1  comp.  (W.  xx.  74 ;  Pin 
ii.  16,  &c.)  As  she  herself  had  spang  I 
sea,  she  is  represented  by  later  writetl  u 
some  inflnence  upon  the  sea.  (Virg.  jfn-i 
Ov.  Htroid.  IT.  213 ;  comp.  Paui.  ii.  31. 

During  the  Trojan  war.  Aphrodite,  the 
of  Aencaa,  who  had  been  declared  the  most 
ful  of  all  the  goddeuea  br  a  Trojan  prince,! 
sided  with  the  Trojans. '  She  saved  Paris 
contest  with  Menelaui  {IL  iii.  360).  but  * 
endeavoured  to  rescue  her  darling  Aenesi ' 
fight,  she  was  pursued  by  Diomedct,  who  i 
her  in  her  band.  In  her  fright  the  abudi 
son,  and  waa  carried  by  Iris  in  the  chariot 
to  Olympus,  where  she  complained  oi  '. 
fortune  to  her  mother  Dione,  but  was  laugi 
Hen  and  Athena.  (II.  t.  311,  &c.}  \ 
protected  the  body  of  Hector,  and  anointe 
ambrosia.    (//.  iiiii  18S.) 

According  to  the  mast  craiinon  accoimt 
ancienta.  Aphrodite  waa  married  to  He 
(Odsa.  viii.  370),  who,  however,  is  laii 
Iliad  (viil  3B3)  to  have  married  Chan 
faithleisness  to  Hephaestus   in   her  smc 

the  ingenuity  of  her  husband,  an  beaati 

scribed  in  the  Odyssev.  (viii.  266,  &c) 

'     "  ■'         ith"er  of  Phobos,  Ddn 


onia,  and,  ac 


0  later  ti 


and  Antcrot  alio.  (Hesiod.  T 
Hrrc  195;  Horn. /(.  liii,  299,  iV.  440;  ! 
Apollo,,  mod.  iii.  26;  dc  lie  NaL  Dt«r. 
But  Ana  was  not  Ihe  only  god  whom  A 
&ioured  i  Dionysus,  Hermes,  and  Poseiii 
wise  enjoyed  her  charms.  By  the  first 
occording  to  some  traditions,  the  mother  cl 
(Scbol.  ad  Apollan.  Hiod.  I  933)  and 
(Heeych.  >.  v.  Bixxto  Axb^i),  by  the  s 
Hemiaphroditus  (Or.  MtL  iv.  2B9,  Ac; 
6  :  Lucian.  Dial.  Dear.  iv.  2),  and  by  '. 
she  had  two  children,  Rhodoa  and  He 
(Scbol.  ad  Pind.  PytL  riii.  24^  As  Aph 
often  kindled  in  the  heart*  of  the  gods  ■ 
mortals,  Zeus  at  last  resolved  to  make  he 
■port  by  inspiring  her  too  i 
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This  w 


when  she  wished  to  stimulate  the  tovo 
(Hom./i.xiv.2U,4c)  The  arrow  it  al 
times  mentioned  ae  one  of  her  attribute*. 
PyA.  iv.  360 ;  Theocrit.  xi.  16.)  In  the  ' 
kingdom  the  myrtle,  rose,  apple,  poppy,  si 
were  sacred  to  her.  (Ov.  Fat  iv.  Ii.  U. 
Id^l.  L  64  ;  Schol.  oA  Aniapi.  A'aL  99; 
ii.  10.  I  4  ;  PhomuL  23.)  The  animal* 
her,  wbich  are  often  mrntioiwd  as  drai 
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lent  of  th«  Ariuia, '  mi  *  prawnBl  frimd  of 
hmuuiiu ;  and  in  arguing  igHinit  the  foEToer,  ha 
iutaincd,  that  the  Diiine  Word  (the  Loffai) 
ipUed  the  place  of  a  isliDnal  louj  in  the  penoi 
ChiiiL  He  died  between  382  and  3S2  a.  c 
I  doctrine  wa>  eondnnned  b;  a  ijnod  at  Rome 
lut  37£  A.  D^  but  it  continued  to  be  heU  by  i 
vdemble  Kct,  who  were  railed  Apollinaiiiti, 
>n  to  the  middle  of  Ifae  fifth  centuiy.  (Hienm 
Vir.  lUtat.  104  ;  Socratek  H.  E.  ii.  16,  iiL  16  . 
matB,H.E.  t.  18,tL25i  Suidai,  i.  i.;  Cace, 
If.  LUL;  Werutdoi^  Din.  dt  ApoUm.) 
i.  The  aalhor  of  two  epigraui)  in  the  Qreclc 
thology,  ia  Tery  probably  the  lame  penon  i 

elder  ApoUinarii  of  Ludicm  (Jacoba,  AnO, 
«,  ™.  p.  853.)  [P.  S.] 

IPOLLINA'RIS,  CLACDIUS,  the  con 
nder  of  Vitelliui'  Eeel  at  HiieniUD,  when 
oiled  to  Veipuiau  ia  A.  D.  70.  Apollinarii  ea- 
ed.witbiiigalle;L  (Tac.  tfiit  iiL  67,76,77.) 
iPOLLO  ('AirdMw),  one  of  the  great  difini- 
I  of  the  Oiveki,  wu,  according  to  Homei  (IL  L 

3G),  the  wm  of  Zeu>  and  Leto.  Hetiod  ( Tkeag. 
I)  ualea  the  lanie,  and  addi,  that  Apollo'i  uitei 
I  Artemia.  Neither  of  the  two  poeta  luggeeta 
thing  in  r^aid  to  the  biilh-place  of  the  god, 
BM  we  take  Aii«r)"Hi  (Aiy.lOl)  in  the  lenK 
'  bora  in  Lycia,"  which,  however,  accordiciii  to 
Bia,  would  only  nie«n  "bom  of  or  in  light" 
en]  towns  and  placea  claimed  the  honour  of  hit 
h,  Ifl  we  Kc  from  TBiioni  local  tiadilioni 
led  by  late  wiiten.  Thua  the  Epheiiant  laid 
;  ApoUo  and  Attemii  went  bom  in  the  gnre  of 
yf[ia  near  Ephe*ni  (Tuit.  A^oL  iii  61)  ;  the 


260,  &&),  and  hit 
Tcalh  of  a  month. 
ApoUo  waa  (ed  witl 


and  corered  beneli 
Tbeagnis,5,  &C.1  E 

ApoUo,  though  on 
ii  yet  repraKnted  i 
Zeui,  who  i)  regard 
eierci&ed  by  hia  a 
Apollo  are  appeientl 
coanccted  with  one . 
only  ramiGoktioni  ol 
wen  frDm  the  folios 

Apollo  i>— 1.  lit 
(sIlAiai)  lii  widud  c 
ii  deecribed  aa  the 
gift  of  F 


in  Boeotia  and  of  Zoater  Li 
ica  claimed  the  aame  honour  fcjT  themBclTe 
!ph.  Byi.  I.  V.  ^^yllpa.)  la  lome  of  theie  loa 
litiona  Apollo  ii  mentioned  alone,  and  in  othei 
ither  vid  hia  lialei  Artemia.  The  account  i 
illo'a  parentage,  too,  waa  not  the  aame  in  a 
liltoni  (Cic  dt  Nat.  Daar.  iii.  23),  and  th 
-ptiana  made  out  that  he  waa  a  son  of  Dionyau 

laia.  (Herod.  iL  156.)  But  the  opinion  moi 
renalty  receiiad  waa,  thai  ApoUo,  the  ion  of 
a  and  Leio,  wa*  bora  in  the  ialand  of  Deloa, 
ither  with  hia  aiatcr  Artemia ;  and  the  drcnm- 
«a  of  hia  birth  then  are  detailed  in  the  Ho- 
le hymn  on  ApoUo,  and  in  that  of  Callimacbni 
>el«.  (Comp.  Apollod.  L  4.  S  1 1  Hygio.  F^. 
.)  HeiB  in  her  jealotuy  pursued  Ijelo  ftum 
I  lo  land  and  ^m  iale  to  iaie,  and  endeaToured 
Rvent  her  iindiog  a  reating-place  where  to  gi^e 
Ii.  At  lBa^  howeier,  ahe  airi'ed  in  Deloa, 
re  ahe  wai  kindly  lecejied,  and  after  nine 
i'  labour  ahe  gave  birth  to  ApoUo  nndet  a  palm 
u  oliie  tree  at  the  loot  of  mount  Cynthut.  She 

auiited  by  aU  the  goddeuea,  except  Hera  and 
ithyta,  but  the  latter  too  baalened  to  lend  her 

aa  BOon  aa  ahe  heaid  what  wu  taking  place. 

ialand  of  Deloa,  which  pieriou*  to  this  event 

been  nnateady  and  floating  on  or  buried  under 

batened  to  the  iwU  of  the  earth.  (Comp. 
[. -l«r.  iii.  75.)  The  day  of  Atwlla'a  birth  waa 
!Ted  to  have  been  the  aeventh  of  the  month, 
nee  he  ia  called  «So^7m!i.  (Plut..^poi.8.) 
>tdijig  to  soma  traditiona,  he  waa  a  seven 
tbs'  child  (hrafiiiMuii).     The  number  aeren 

aacred  to  the  god ;  on  the  seventh  of  every 
th  iBcriGcei  were  offered  to  him  {iSioiuryinii, 
thjL  SqA.  803:  amp.  CaUiu.  Hsaiit.  n  DtL 


,  V.  41 
15,  Ax.)  Varioua 
Homeric  poema,  aucl 
nmiti^Bt,  nAimfr 
him  aa  the  god  whi 
at  a  diataoce  and 
deatha  of  men,  wh( 
puniihment  or  a  tei 
eflect  of  the  arrowa 

Qrecks.  Hygmua  i 
birth,  ApoUo  went  I 
killed  the  dragon  I 
mother  during  her  v 
Delot.     He  ia  also 


Theci] 

the  wicked  « 


I  beli 


band,  who  conaidet 
liBve  been  the  origin 
character,  any  that  'f 

he  root  peUo),  ugn; 

ivil,  and  is  synonym 
AcE.'JTOB,  aitnip,  a 
ippUed  to  ApoUo. 

2.  TAe  god  ioio  q 
Aa  he  had  the  powo 

froDi  them,  if  duly  | 
oraclrs  to  auggell  tlu 
tiea  could  be  averted 


if  hia  being  the  god 
him  the  father  of  Ai 
art,  and  that,  at  leaai 
with  Paeeon,  the  go< 


IbU  ApoUs  nceiTcd  the 
d  Apollo  ii  accordingly 
I  bihcr  Zeug."  (AeschjL 
or«eithpi.^M  the  power  of 
)f  pruphfYV  bath   to  fl^da 

Dnihipliihim.  (Hom. //. 
471.)  The  manner  in 
le  poneuion  of  ihe  omcle 
.rd  difftrenlly.  According 

.  uid  the  dragon  Pjlhon 
chAAin,  and  ApolEo,  aitvr 
r«  took  poaReBsion  of  the 
Ivginui,  Python  himself 
liU  PHuunios  (i.  ».  §  5J 
to  Oaea  and  Poieidon  in 
,  Iphig.  Taur.  1216,  &i,j 
>.  Met  u  439  i  Ap»Uon. 

(  anuic  We  find  him  in 
hling  the  immortal  gods 

Bid>  diTivcd  their  art  of 
or  the  MuKi  (W.  riii. 
ler  traditions  ascribed  lo 
6ule  and  lyre 


on  was,  thai  he  rEceivcd 
Olid  {Hmid.  »Ti,  ISO) 
waUs  of  Tro»  bj  playing 


erd>  of  the 
^poUo.  Al 
the  cattle  of 


mu  (Find. 
'L  60,  Itc): 
he  flocks  of 
lie  hanks  of 
I  it!  height. 
nbulLu.3. 

iom  o/tofou 
tioni.  Hii 
I  mtntiaaed 
Ihe  walla  of 

fy*.  T.  80) 

ader  of  the 
uieaaa;  and 

le  delighted 
!  intimaicly 


and  Helios  an;  pprfpclly  d 
which  here  preiu-nf  u«-lf. 
the  identity  of  the  two  divi 


The  former,  »hich  h 
and  Hermann,  i 
u  In  the  time  of 
iguished  between 


ed.  Beutley.)     Paui 


7t 

identical,  and  Paasaniai 

ile  in  accordance  with  lb> 

(CoRip.Strab.iii.p.635;  I 

deH>/.Orat.7.)     Ithasfu 

Apollo  be  regarded  as  the 

easily  explained  and  aceoun 


Apollo  bcai  the  strongest  mi 
the  god  in  the  same  light. 
xiT.  10  ;  Diod.  iL  47.)  Sti 
on  the  &cl  that  the  Egyptii 
a*  identical  with  Apollo 
Diod.  L  25;  PInL  dt  h.  < 
Hilt.  An.  I.  11),  as  Honu 
as  the  god  of  the  burning  si 
ihii  Tiew  derive  Apollo  fn 
Egypt,  and  regard  the  Atbec 
as  Ihe  god  who  was  brou 
Egyptian  colony  oikder  Ce< 

Tery  oppoMte  quarter  of  the 
try  of  the  Hyperboreans,  ll 

friiitful.  According  to  a  fi 
Doric  faymn  in  Pau&anias  (i 
Delphi  was  founded  by  Hy;: 
Leto,  too,  is  aaid  to  have  ei 
nans  to  Deloi,  and  Eileitl 
ir.33,4«.j  Paua.i.l8.g, 
Hyperboreans,  lays  Diodotu 
ladously  than  any  other 
priests  of  Apnllo;  one  toi 
•acred  to  Apollo,  and  its  i 
most  part  cdayen  on  the  lyi 
z.  5S,  &c) 

These  opposite  acconnts 
teat  of  tta  worship  of  Ap 
suppose,  that  they  refer  to 

as   indeed   Cicero   {de  NaL 


with  the  wonhip  of  nature 
according  to  him.  Apollo  is 
nity,  and  &r  abme  all  the 
As  regard  the  identity  of 


I  APOLLO. 

Ij  VEanarkif  that  it  voold  be  a  itniige  phcpD' 
Hin  if  thil  identity  ihould  haie  Ulen  into 
lioa  for  tcitral  ccnturin,  sod  then  hare  been 
ivcd.  Thia  objecUsD  is  indeed  itnog,  bat  not 
irnKumUhle  it  we  recollect  the  lendenej  of  the 
eki  to  change  a  pecnliar  attribute  of  a  god  into 
rpante  diTiniiy  ;  and  tbis  proceu,  m  regard  to 
Lin  and  Apollo,  Beems  to  hare  taken  place  pre- 
u  to  the  lime  of  Homer.  Milller->  riev  of 
olio,  which  ia  at  leail  lery  ingeniooi,  ia  briefly 
1.  The  original  and  cuenticJ  feature  in  the 
raet«r  of  ApoUo  is  that  of  "the  aterter  of  eiil" 
■iwao') ;  he  i>  originally  a  dirinitj  peculiar  lo 

Doric  race  ;  and  the  moal  ancient  teats  of  his 
nhip  are  the  Theaaalian  Tempc  and  DelphL 
m  Uience  it  vai  tnnaplanted  to  Crete,  the  inh»- 
mti  of  which  spread  it  oTer  the  cosata  o(  Aaia 
DOT  and  paita  of  the  continent  of  Oreece,  auch 
Boeotia  and  Attica.  In  the  latter  country  it 
I  introdnced  during  the  immigiation  of  the 
liana,  whence  the  god  became  the  'AvjaAih> 
-p^i  of  the  Athenians.  The  conquest  of  Pelo- 
laesos  by  the  Dorians  laiaed  ApoUo  to  the  rank 
the  prindpa]  divinity  in  the  peninanla.  The 
'dAAvr  r6fuot  wns  originally  a  local  divinity  of 
■hepherds  ef  Ansdia,  who  waa  tianifonned 
]  and  ideatiGed  with  the  Dorian  Apollo  during 

process  in  which  the  latter  became  the  oationd 
inity  of  the  Petoponnesians.    In  the  same  man- 

as  in  thia  instance  the  god  aaanmed  the  cha- 
ter  of  a  pd  of  herds  and  flocica,  his  character 
I  chaniEdf  and  modified  in  other  parts  of  Greece 
I :  wid  the  Hvperboreaos  he  was  the  god  of 
pbfcj,  and  with  the  Cntans  the  god  with  bow 
I  daiia.  In  Egypt  he  was  made  to  Ibm  a  part 
heir  Bstnmomicel  syatem,  which  was  afterwords 
reduced  into  Greece,  when  it  became  the  pie- 
Bnt  opinion  of  the  learned. 
Bat  whaloTer  we  may  think  of  this  and  other 
des  of  explaining  the  origin  and  nature  of  Apollo, 

point  ia  certain  and  attested  by  thousands  of 
K,  that  Apollo  and  his  worship,  his  festivala 
I  or*clea,  had  more  inAoenie  upon  the  Greeks 
n  any  other  god.  It  may  safely  be  asserted, 
t  the  Greeks  would  neier  have  become  what 
J  were,  without  the  worship  of  Apollo ;  in  him 

brighleM  aide  of  the  Grecian  mind  is  reflccled. 
ipecting  hi*  festirals,  see  Did.  iif  Anl.  t.  v. 
aAAifno,  nar^ia,  and  others, 
a  the  religion  of  the  miIt  RomaD*  there  is  no 
X  of  tlu  worship  of  ApoUo.  The  Romana  he- 
le  BCqu^ted  with  this  divinilj  thlDngh  the 
cki,  and  adopted  all  their  notions  and  ideaa 
ot  hini  &OID  the  latter  people.  There  ii  no 
bt  that  the  Romans  knew  of  his  worship  among 

Greeks  at  a  very  eariy  time,  and  tradition  says 
t  they  consulted  his  oracle  at  Delphi  ecen  be- 
I  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  But  the  hrst  time 
t  WB  hear  of  the  worship  of  Apollo  at  Rome  is 
the  year  b.c.  430,  when,  for  the  purpose  of 
[ting  a  plague,  a  temple  wa*  raised  to  him,  and 
n  after  dedicated  br  the  conaul,  C.  Julios.  (Lit. 
2S,  29.J     A  second  temple  waa  boill  to  him  in 

year  B.  c  350.  One  of  these  two  (it  ia  not 
ain  which)  stood  oulaide  the  porta  Capena. 
iug  the  second  Punic  wur,  in  B.  c  212,  the 
i  ApoUinares  nere  instituted  in  honour  of  Apollo. 
T.  XXT.  12 ;  Macrob.  Sal.  i.  17  ;  Dicl.  of  A^. 
.  tudi  Apaltinara;  comp.  JMi  Saeadaru.) 
:  warship  oF  this  dirinity,  howeier,  did  not 
n  a  Tcry  prominent  pan  in  the  religion  of  the 


APOLLODORUS. 

Romans  tilt  the  time  of  Anguatua,  who,  a 
battle  of  Actium,  not  only  dedicated  to  bin 
tion  of  the  spoils,  but  built  or  embellished  i 
pie  al  Actium,  and  founded  a  new  one  ai 
on  the  Falaline,  and  institnted  qainqnennia 
at  Actium.  (?imL  A'ig.i\,f>t-,  l>icLifA 
'AktIo  -,  Martung,  dit  IttligiiM  der  Rama 
205.) 

Apollo,  the  national  dirinity  of  the  Oree 
of  course  represented  in  all  die  ways  wh 
plastic  arta  were  capable  a£  As  the  ideal 
god  beoune  giadaally  and  more  and  more  i 
feloped,  so  hia  represenlationa  in  worics  of 
from  a  mde  wooden  image  to  the  perfect 
youthful  maiilinesa,  so  that  he  appeared  to 
cienia  in  the  light  of  a  tirin  brother  of  Ap 
(Plin.  H.  N.  lUTi.  4.  §  10.)  The  mort  b 
and  celebrated  among  the  extant  represents 
ApoUo  ore  the  ApoUo  of  BeWedere  al  Rome 
was  discovered  m  1503  at  RetWDo  (Afu.  P, 
i.  U,  15),  and  the  Apollino  at  Florence. 
MyOaU  BUdrrim*,  I  p.  29,  &c)  In  the 
of  Belvedere,  the  god  is  represented  wil 
mandiog  bul  serene  majesty ;  sublime  intell 
physical  beauty  an  eomtnned  in  it  in  tl 
wonderful  manner.  The  forehead  is  high< 
in  other  ancient  figures,  and  on  it  there  i 
of  locks,  while  the  rest  of  his  hair  flam 
down  on  his  neck.  The  limbs  are  weU 
(ioned  and  harmonious,  the  musdes  an  not 
out  too  strongly,  and  at  the  hips  the  figm 
[her  thin  in  proportion  lo  (he  breast.  ( Bn' 
MyAologuM,  L  p.  1-32 :  G.  Hemnnn,  />w> 
.4po^ftH  r«  ZMmsK,  3  puts,  Leipzig,  I S36  am 
MUUer,  Z>orWws,  book  W.)  [I 

APOLLO'CRATES  {'hnAXiHCfinn).  tl 
son  of  Dionyuna,  the  Younger,  was  left 
&ther  in  command  of  the  island  and  cil 
Sjracnae,  hut  wa*  compelled  by  bmine  lo 
der  them  to  Dion,  about  B.C.  354.  He  «u  . 
lo  lajl  away  to  join  his  bther  in  Italy.  (Plu 
:<7.  &c.,  56 ;  Strab.  n.  p.  259  ;  Nepoa,  E 
Aelian,  V.  H.  iL  41.)  Atheoaeas  spnki  I 
135.  f.,  136,  a.)  of  ApoUocrales  as  the  >n 
elder  Dionysius ;  bul  this  must  be  a  mistake 
we  nppose  with  K'lihn  {ad  AtL  I.  c),  iha 
were  two  persons  of  this  name,  one  1  soi 
elder  and  die  other  o[  the  younger  Uionysii 
APOLLODiyRUSCAToXX^J-ooijl.Of. 
HI  in  Attio,  ton  of  l^on,  the  celebialed 
who  died  B.  c  370,  when  his  son  ApoUodo' 
Iwenty-ftur  yean  of  age.  (Dem.  fra  Pi 
951.)  His  mother,  wlio  married  Pbon 
frecdman  of  Po^on,  after  her  husband^ 
Uved  ten  yean  longer,  and  after  her  death 
360,  Phonoion  became  the  guardian  ef  her ; 
son,  Pasicle*.  Several  yean  lalet  (a.  c 
Apollodoms  broughl  an  action  agaiutt  Ph 
for  whom  Demosthenes  wrote  a  deienoe,  the 
for  Phormion,  which  ia  atiU  eKtant.  In  th 
ApoUodoma  iras  arehon  eponymns  at 
(Uiod.  ivi.  46.)  When  ApoUodom*  aherw: 
lacked  the  wilneiaes  who  had  supported  Ph 
Demcsthenea  wrote  for  ApoUodonu  the  two  i 
stiU  extant  Rrnt  Jrrt^irou.  (Acscfain-dc  F, 
p.GU;  Plut.£Msasti.I£.)  Apollodorus  ha 
and  tery  important  law-saita,  in  moat  of 
Demosthenes  wrote  the  speeches  for  him  (i 
i'b.t«y/.ii.p.  440,4c.  3d.  ed.)  [DiMosri 
the  latest  of  ihem  is  ihat  against  Nea«s,  ii 
ApoUodonu  it  the  pleader,  and  which  nwj 


AP0LL0D0RU3. 
iS7,  mL  HMien)  hu  pieMTved  ^o  frsgmsnU 
it.     Thii  Stoic  moM  be  diitinguuhed  from  the 
idmie  pbUoMphet  Apollodonu  vho  u  ipokcn 
b;  Cicero  (i>>  i^at  Dtor.  t  31),  but  he  ii  pu- 

I  the  nmc  u  the  one  who  it  meulioned  b; 
tnUiui  {DtAidYaa,  IS]  along  with  ChryiippuB. 
3.  An  Gficuh&ih,  «bi  nocking  b>  Diogenet 
trtini  (t.  13)  nusamed  rritaripamt,  from  hia 
noaiog  a  kind  of  Ijianny  01  anpreniacj  in  the 
len  01  Khool  of  Epiconii.  He  waa  the  leachei 
Eeno  of  Sidon,  who  became  hi*  ntcceiioT  ai  the 
d  of  the  Khool  of  Epicunu,  about  B.  c  S4.  He 
taid  to  havH  written  upwarda  of  400  booka 
CMo,  Diog.  l*en.  X.  35),  but  onl;  one  of  them 
neutioned  bjr  iti  title,  vii.  a  Life  of  Eiucnnii. 
log.  Loert.  X.  2.)  Thii  a*  well  aa  hu  other 
rki  hare  completel;  pcriihed. 

14.  An  aFiuKiuuATic  poet,  who  lited  in  the 
e  of  AsgnitDB  and  Tiberius,  and  i>  cammonlj 
iered  to  haie  been  a  nstiTC  of  Smyrna.  The 
wk  Anlhology  conlninB  npwardi  of  thirty  ep- 
mi  which  boLC  bii  name,  and  which  an  diitin- 
nhed  for  their  beeatifitl  aimplicity  of  itjle  ai 

II  at  of  MntimeaL  Reiike  wa>  inclined  to  coa- 
ei  thii  poet  aa  the  ome  nuui  ai  Apollooidea  of 
aea,  and  moreover  to  snppoie  that  the  poenu  in 

Anlhologia  were  the  productions  of  two  differ- 
peraoDf  of  the  name  of  ApoUodorus,  the  one  of 
um  lived  in  the  nign  of  Auguftoi,  and  the 
er  io  that  of  Hadrian.  But  there  i*  no  ground 
[bii  hypotheua.  {Jtcabt,  ad  AneuLOrvecxHL 
IU,&c) 

lA.  Of  Ektthui,  a  Greek  writer,  who  ipoke 
the  ErylhneaD  Sibyl  at  hit  fellow-dtiten. 
im,  Ffagm.  p.  316,  ed.  Bip. ;  Schol.  ad  Plat, 
aidr.  p.  343 ;  Lactuit.  De  Fait.  Rdig.  L  6.) 

16.  OfQaLi  in  Sicily.wat,  according  to  Suidai 
I  Eadeda  (p.  61),  a  contemporary  of  Menander, 
I  accordingly  li'cd  between  the  yean  B.  c.  340 
t  290.  Suidat  and  Endocia  attribnte  to  bim 
en  comediei,  of  which  they  give  the  titlea  But 
ile  Suidat  («.  v.  'AnKxiinfMs)  aicribea  them  lo 
ollodomt  ot  Oela*  he  aiugnt  one  of  these  ttine 
lediei  in  another  paiiage  (j.  o.  ffmMfti)  to  the 
ryitian.     Other  writen  too  frequently  conibond 

two  comic  poela  (Meineke,  Hid.  Oil.  Oanie. 
ate  p.  459,  Ac) 

17.  A  Greek  OKaHUjkBIAN  of  Athena,  wai  a 
I  of  Atdepiadet,  and  a  pnpil  of  the  gtam- 
rian  Ariatarehot,  of  PsDaetioa,  and  Dicgenei 
I  Babylonian.  Ha  flomiihed  about  the  year 
z.  140,  a  few  yean  after  the  fi^l  of  Corinth. 
Tther  particulan  are  not  mentioned  about  him. 
e  know  that  one  of  his  hitlorjcal  worki  (the 
jrini)  came  down  to  the  yesi  s.  c.  143,  and 
,t  it  WB>  dedicated  (0  AtUlua  IL.  nmmmed 
iladelpbus,  wbe  died  in  ^  c.  1 3fi  j  but  bow 
g  Apollodonu  lived  after  the  year  B.  a  143 
unknown.  Apollodorua  wrote  a  great  num- 
'  of  vorkt,  and  on  a  variety  of  mbjecti,  wbicb 
re  much  uied  in  antiquity,  hnt  all  of  them 
le  petiihed  with  the  uception  of  one,  and 
n  thb  one  ha*  not  come  down  to  n*  com- 
le.  Thit  work  bean  the  title  BtfAioSifni ;  it 
lutti  of  three  ijooks,  and  is  by  br  the  best 
one  the  extant  wocki  of  the  kind.  It  conlaini 
raU-arranged  accoont  of  the  numeront  mythnie* 
the  mythology  and  the  heroic  ago  of  Greece. 
e  malerialt  are  derived  icvm  the  poeta,  especially 
\  cyclic  poeta,  the  logogmphers,  and  the  hitto- 
ut.      It  begint  with  the  origin  of  the  gods,  and 
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goea  down  to  the  time  of  Theseua,  when  ih 
tuddenlf  biealu  off.  The  pan  which  u  v 
at  the  md  contained  the  Moriet  of  the  bit 
Pelops  and  Alreoa,  and  probably  the  wholi 
Trojan  cycle  alao.  The  first  portion  of  th 
(i.  1—7)  contains  the  ancient  theogonic  a 
mogonic  mythutes,  which  are  followed  I 
Hellenic  mythutei.  and  the  latter  are  anan 
cording  to  the  diiferent  tribes  of  the  Greek 
(Phot  Oad.  186.)  The  andenU  valued  thi 
very  highly,  as  it  formed  a  running  myth 
commeata^  to  the  Greek  poets ;  to  as  i 
still  greater  value,  at  mott  of  the  vuki  ftoD 
ApoUodorus  derived  hit  informatian,  aa 
several  other  works  which  were  akin  to 
Apollodonu,  ale  now  loit  ApoUodonu 
his  mythical  stories  in  a  plain  and  luu 
style,  and  gives  only  that  which  he  round 
sooms,  wiUiout  interpoladng  or  pervert! 
genuine  forms  of  the  l^enda  bj  attempts 
plain  their  meaning.  Thia  eitieme  sii 
of  the  Bibliotheca,  mon  like  a  men  a 
of  events^  than  a  history,  has  led  some 
criuca  to  consider  the  woik  in  its  piaei 
either  as  an  abridgement  of  tome  greater 
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'oAa       "  - 
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without  any  evideni 
Bibliotheca  of  Apollodon 
a  very  bad  condition,  was  edited  by  Bei 
Aegioi  of  Spoleto,  at  Rome,  1£55,  Bvo.  j 
what  better  edition  is  that  of  Heidelberg 
Svo.  (Ap.  CommelitL]  After  the  edil 
Tan.  Faber  (Sahnur.  1661,  Zio.\.  and  Th. 
bis  SerifL  Hid.  pvt.  (Paris,  1675,  Bvo. 
followed  the  critical  edition  of  Ch.  O. 
Qiittingen,  1763  and  83,  4  ToU.  13mo.,  i 
a  second  and  improved  edition  appeared  i 
3  vDls.  Svo.  The  best  among  the  suli 
edilioat  it  that  of  Clavier,  Paris,  1805, 3  Tc 
with  a  conunflntary  and  a  French  tmi 
The  Bibliotheca  ia  also  printed  in  C.  s 
Milller,  Fragmait.  HiiL  Gratc^  Paris,  18- 
in  A.  Westamumn's  MyOogn^M,  dm  & 
PaOiait  HidoT.  Grata,  184S,  6)0. 

Among  the  other  worka  ascribed  to  Apo 
which  are  lost,  but  of  which  a  coniideiable 
of  fragment*  are  ttill  extant,  iriiich  an  c< 
in  Hnne's  edition  of  the  Bibliotheca  an 
and  Til.  MuUer'a  Pragm.  Hid.  Grair.,  the 
ing  mnat  be  noticed  hen :  1 .  Hepl  vvr  'A 
JvoifjlSttr,  t.  a.  on  the  Athenian  Coo 
(Athen.  liiL  pp.  S67,  583,  liv.  pp.  iSt 
Heyne,  vol  iiL  p.  1163,  &c  ;  Miiller,  p.  « 
2.  AiTcyfio^  wpiii  -rir  'AfummXina  ivn 
(Athen.  liv.  p.  636;  Heyne,  n.  1173,  A 
r^l  irspliitat,  wfuii^  M'^fTi  "lat  is,  a  U 
Geography  in  iambic  venea.  anch  as  was  alu 
written  by  Seymnus  of  Chios  and  by  Dii 
{Slrabo,xiv.  p.  656;  Steph.  Bya.  puna  ,- 
p.  1136,  Ac;  Miilla,  pL  44S,  &c) 
EnxfCp^uni,  either  a  coounentary  or  a  disa 
on  the  plays  of  the  comic  poet  Epicharmna 
amsitted  of  ten  booka  (Pophyr.  Fit  PL 
Heyne,  p.  1149,  &&;  Muller,  p.  462 
•Krv/uAaylai,  or  Elymologie*,  a  work  w 
Frequently  referred  to,  tbaugh  not  slwayt 
this  title,  but  sometimes  apparently  mider 
the  bead  of  a  particular  artide.  (Heyae,  p 
&C. ;  Mailer,  p.  462,  St)  6.  Uifl  3. 
twenty-four   books.       This   work    centwn 
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Srthology  of  the  Greeks,  as  far  as  the  gods  them- 
▼es  were  ooneerned ;  Uie  Bibliotheca,  giving  an 
account  of  the  heroic  ages,  formed  a  kind  of  conti- 
nuation to  it  (Heyne,  p.  1039,  &c ;  MUller,  p. 
428,  &C.)  7.  Utpl  vtm¥  KoraXSyov  or  wtpl  vewy, 
was  an  historical  and  geographical  explanation  of 
the  catalogue  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad.  It 
consisted  of  twelve  books,  and  is  fireqnently  cited 
bj  Stiabo  and  other  ancient  writers.  (Heyne,  p. 
1 099,  &c ;  MiUler,  p.  453,  &c.)  8.  Hcpl  Xoi<ppotH>s, 
that  is,  a  commentaiy  on  the  Mimes  of  Sophron,  of 
which  the  third  book  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (vii 
p.  281),  and  the  fourth  by  the  Schol  on  Aristoph. 
(Fe«p.  483;  Heyne,  p.  1138;  Miiller,  p.  461, 
&c)  .  9.  XpoviiM  or  xf^''^  oi^rra^is,  was  a 
chronide  in  iambic  yerses,  comprising  the  history 
of  1040  yean,  from  the  destruction  of  Troy  (1184) 
down  to  his  own  time,  B.  c.  143.  This  work, 
which  was  again  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the 
Bibliotheca,  thus  completed  the  history  from  the 
origin  of  the  gods  and  the  world  down  to  his  own 
time.  Of  how  many  books  it  consisted  is  not 
quite  certain.  In  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  the 
fourth  book  is  mentioned, but  if  Synoellus  ((^ronogr, 

L349,  ed.  Dindoil)  refers  to  this  work,  it  must 
re  consisted  of  at  least  eight  books.  The  loss  of 
this  work  is  one  of  the  sererest  that  we  hare  to 
lament  in  the  historical  literature  of  antiquity. 
(Heyne,  p.  1072,  &c. ;  Muller,  p.  435,  &c.)  For 
further  infonnation  respecting  Apollodoms  and  his 
writings,  see  Fabricius,  BiU,  Gr,  ir.  pp.  287 — 
299 ;  C  and  Th.  Muller,  pp.  xxxviiL — ^xlr. 

18.  Of  Lbmnor,  a  writer  on  agriculture,  who 
lived  i«evious  to  Uie  time  of  Aristotle  (Polit.  L  4, 
p.  21,  ed.  Gbttling.)  He  is  mentioned  by  Vairo 
{De  He  RmaL  L  1),  and  by  Pliny.  (Elench.  ad 
mh.  viii  X.  xiv.  xv.  xviL  and  xviiL) 

1 9.  Sumamed  Looisncus,  appears  to  have  been 
a  mathematician,  if  as  is  usually  supposed,  he  is 
the  saxM  as  the  one  who  is  called  dfH$fiiirue6s. 
(Diog.  Laert  i  25,  viii.  12;  Athen.  x.  p.  418.) 
Whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  Apollodotus  of 
whom  Plutarch  (A^oit  posse  viei  teeund.  Epic,  p. 
1094)  quotes  two  lines,  is  not  quite  certain. 

20.  A  Macsdonian,  and  secretary  to  king 
Philip  v.  He  and  another  scribe  of  the  name  of 
Demosthenes  accompanied  the  king  to  the  colloquy 
at  Nicaea,  on  the  Maliac  gul^  with  T.  Quinctins 
Flamininus,  in  b.  a  198.    (Polyb.  xvii.  1,  8.) 

21.  Of  NiCAiA.  Nothing  is  known  about  him 
except  that  Stephanus  Byzantius  (s.  v.  Nliciua)  men- 
tions him  among  the  distinguished  persons  of  that 
town. 

22.  Of  PxHGAMUS,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  was  the 
author  of  a  school  of  rhetoric  called  after  him  'AvoA- 
Koitifttios  etip€<rts,  which  was  subsequently  opposed 
by  the  school  established  by  Theodoms  of  Gadara. 
{SfclUipttof  cutptffis,)  In  his  advanced  age  Apollo- 
doms taught  rhetoric  at  Apollonia,  and  here  young 
Octavianus  (Augustus)  was  one  of  his  pupib  and 
became  hb  friend.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  625 ;  Sueton. 
Aim.  89.)  Strabo  ascribes  to  hira  scientific  works 
(r«xKis)  on  riietoric,  but  Quintilian  (iil,  1.  §  18, 
oomp.  §  1 )  on  the  au^ority  of  Apollodoms  himself 
declares  only  one  of  the  works  ascribed  to  him  as 
genuine,  and  this  he  calls  An  (r4x>^)  edUa  ad 
MaihuBj  in  which  the  author  treated  on  oratory 
only  in  so  fiff  as  speaking  in  the  courts  of  justice 
was  concerned.  Apdlodonis  himself  wrote  little, 
and  his  whole  theory  could  be  gathered  only  from 
the  works  of  his  disciples,  C.  Valgius  and  Atticus. 
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(Comp.  QuintiL  iL  11.  §  2,  15.  §  12,  iv.  1.  §  50 ; 
Tadt.  De  afar.  Orai,  19 ;  Seneca,  Controv,  L  2,  ii. 
9;  Sext  Empir.  Adv,  Math.  iL  79.)  Ludan 
(Macrob.  23)  states,  that  Apollodoms  ^ed  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two.  (C.  W.  Piderit,  de  ApoUodcro 
Pergameno  et  Theodoro  Gadarmgiy  RketoribuSf 
Marburg,  4to.) 

23.  Of  Phalsron  in  Attica,  a  very  ardent  and 
zealous  friend  and  follower  of  Socrates  (Xen.  ApoL 
Socr,  §  28,  Menu  iil  11.  §  17),  but  unable  with  all 
his  attachment  to  understand  the  real  worth  of  his 
master.  He  was  naturally  inclined  to  dwell  upon  the 
dark  side  of  things,  and  thus  became  discontented 
and  morose,  though  he  had  not  the  courage  to  strug^ 
gle  manfully  for  what  was  good.  This  brought  upon 
him  the  nickname  of  juovtms,  or  the  eccentric  man. 
(Pkit  Synipos.  p.  173  D.)  When  Socrates  was 
going  to  die,  Apollodoms  lost  all  controul  over 
himself,  and  gave  himself  up  to  tears  and  loud 
lamentations.  (Plat.  Phaed,  p.  117,  D.)  Aelian 
(  r.  /T.  L  16)  rdates  a  droll  anecdote,  according  to 
which  Apollodoms  offered  to  Socrates  before  his 
death  a  suit  of  fine  dothes,  that  he  might  die  re- 
spectably. Apollodoms  occurs  in  several  of  Plato^s 
dialogues,  but  the  passage  which  gives  the  most 
lively  picture  of  the  man  is  in  the  StfmpommHy  p. 
173,  &c.  Compare  T.  A.  Wolf;  PraefaL  ad  i^fmr 
pot,  p.  41. 

24.*  Sumamed  Ptraorus,  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential dtizens  of  the  town  of  Agyrium  in  Sicily, 
who  gave  his  evidence  against  the  praetor  Verres. 
(Cic  m  Verr,  iii  31,  iv.  23.) 

25.  Governor  of  Susiana,  was  appointed  to  this 
office  by  Antiochus  III.  after  the  rebellion  of  Molo 
and  his  brother  Alexander  had  been  put  down,  in 
B.  a  220.  (Polvb.  v.  54 ;  comp.  Albxandxr, 
brother  of  Molo.) 

26.  Of  Tarsus,  a  tragic  poet,  of  whom  Suidaa 
and  Eudoda  (p.  61)  mention  six  tragedies;  but 
nothing  further  is  known  about  him.  There  is  an- 
other Apollodoms  of  Tarsus,  who  was  probably  <» 
grammarian,  and  wrote  commentaries  on  the  early 
dramatic  writers  of  Greece.  (SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Afed» 
148, 169;  Schol  ad  Aristoph,  Han,  323,  PluL  535.) 

27.  Of  Trlmbssus,  is  called  by  Artemidoma 
(Oneirocr,  L  82)  an  din)p  iWSytfwSy  and  seems  to 
have  written  a  work  on  dreuns. 

There  are  a  few  more  persons  of  the  name  of 
Apollodoms,  who  are  mentioned  in  andent  writers, 
but  nothing  is  known  about  them  beyond  their 
name.  A  list  of  nearly  all  of  them  is  given  by 
Fabridus.    (^iU.  &r.  iv.  p.  299,  &c.)        [L.  S.] 

APOLLODO'RUS,  artiste.  1.  A  painter,  a  na- 
tive of  Athens,  flourished  about  408,  B.  c.  With  him 
commences  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  the  art. 
He  gave  a  dramatic  effect  to  the  essential  forms  of 
Polygnotus,  without  actually  departing  from  them  a» 
models,  by  adding  to  them  a  representation  of  per- 
sons and  objecto  as  they  really  exist,  not,  however, 
individually,  but  in  classes :  **•  primus  species  ex- 
primere  instituit.^  (Plin.  xxxv.  36.  §  1.)  This 
feature  in  the  works  of  Apollodoms  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  Fuseli  (LecL  L) : — **  The  acuteness  of 
his  taste  led  him  to  discover  tiiat,  as  all  men  were 
connected  by  one  general  form,  so  they  were  separ 
rated,  each  by  some  predominant  power,  which 
fixed  character  and  bound  them  to  a  class :  ^at  in 
proportion  as  this  spedfic  power  partook  of  indivi- 
dual peculiarities,  the  farther  it  was  removed  from 
a  share  in  that  harmonious  system  which  constitutes 
nature  and  coniisto  in  a  due  bahmce  of  all  ito  parts. 
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hence  he  dcen  fail  lioe  of  imiuiion,  uil  penoni- 
m1  the  ccDUal  fgrra  of  the  clan  la  »hich  hii 
iject  belonged,  and  to  which  the  mt  of  Ua  qtigJi- 
>•  administerail,  wilhonl  being  abmrhBd  :  agilitj 
■is  nt>t  iD^red  to  deitro^  brmDeu,  ulidity^  or 
^gbt;  nor  itreagth  uid  weight  Rgility  ;  elegance 
il  not  d^cncrale  to  fHeininsncj,  or  gnndeui 
rell  to  hugencBa."  FuKli  juatlj  adia  thai  theie 
inciplei  of  atjie  aeem  to  have  been  exemplified 
hii  two  worki  o!  which  Pliny  haa  giren  ng  the 
lei,  a  worshipping  piieat,  and  Ajai  almcic  by 
[htning.  the  former  being  the  image  of  piety,  the 
tt«r  of  impiety  and  blasphemy.  A  third  picture 
'  Apallodanu  ii  mealioned  by  tbe  Scholiait  on 
e/'fiitwof  AriilophaoeL  (t.  385.) 
Apollodonu  made  a  gicM  adnnce  in  <o1onring. 
e  invented  chiaroscuro  {^iBopir  kbI  dtixpuair 
iiat,¥]at.deGlonaAain.2y  Eulior  pajntcn, 
ionjuui  for  eiunplc  (PluL  ThiuL  36).  had 
tained  to  the  qnality  which  the  Oreekl  called 
-ros^  that  is,  a  proper  gradation  of  light  and 
ade,  but  Apollodoms  waa  the  first  who-height- 
ed  this  effect  by  the  grsdation  of  tinti,  and  thai 
tained  what  modem  painten  call  (ow.  Hence 
'  waa  called  aiiaypa^j.  (Heiychiui,  (.  v.] 
iny  layi  thai  hia  pictnret  were  the  fint  that 
lelled  the  evea,  and  that  he  waa  the  fint  who 
nfened  due  honour  npon  the  pencil,  phiinly  he- 

^rodnced  I . 
e  pencil.  In  tbi>  itaU  he  dctirered  the 
^niia  [Ziuxis],  upon  whom  he  i>  laid  to  have 
ritleD  leraei,  comphdning  thai  he  had  Tabbed 
m  of  hia  ait.  Plutareh  (/.  c)  aaya,  Ibat  Apollo- 
mt  inacribed  upon  hia  worki  the  Tene  which 
iny  attiibutet  to  Zeniia, 

MH^iftrcTof  TIT  /mWow  it  /ufL'^ffrrat. 
2.  A  tculplor,  who  made  itataM  in  broaie. 
e  waa  ao  &itidiou<  that  he  often  broke  hi>  worki 
piecea  after  Ihey  wen  finiihed,  and  hence  he 
tained  the  nuname  of  "  the  madman,"  in  which 
aiBcter  he  waa  repreaenled  by  the  aculptor 
lanion.    (Plin.  ixxiv.    19.   §  21.)      Aaumiing 
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A  litde  further  on  (%  28)  Pliny  name,  an  Apol- 
lorni  among  the  artiata  who  Lad  made  brtnue 
Ltuea  of  philoflophen. 

On  the  bue  of  tbe  **  Venna  di  Hedid,"  Apid- 
lonis  ig  meationed  ai  the  tathet  of  Cleomecea. 
liencb  {Epodiai,  p.  393)  auggeala,  that  he 
ly  hare  been  the  Hune  person  aa  the  inbject  of 
it  artklc,  for  that  the  slalne  of  the  lallei  by 
lanton  may  bare  been  nude  fnim  Ir^ition  at 
y  time  »lux  hia  death.  But  Apollodoraa  it  to 
mmon  a  Greek  name  Ihat  no  inch  coodotion 


drawn  finm  the  i 
3.  Of  Damaacui,  lin 


I  of  it 


nder  Trajan  and  Ha- 
nnperor  employed  him  to  boild 
I  Fomm,  Odeum,  and  Oymnaunm,  at  Rome ; 
9  latter,  on  account  of  (ome  indiacreet  words 
lend  by  the  architect,  first  henitbed  him  and 
crwirdt  put   btm  to  death.     (Dion  Cati.  liii. 

SparUan.  Hadrian.  19.)  [P.  8.] 

APOLLODORUS,  a  Ocaeco-Roman  jariit,  and 
e  of  the  commiation  appointed  by  Theodoiini 
9  Younger  to  compile  the  Theodcaian  Code.  Id 
D.  129  he  appean  aa  comei  and  magiiltr  tumo- 
i(i(Cod.Th.  i.  Ut.  1.  a.6).  a 


{Cod.Th.  I.  tit 
printed  in  the  Boi 
wcond  pre&ce  to  tl 
to  be  no  roton,  I 


im  bT  affinity,  (ti 
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drink  (iiH.  iiT.  9), 
name  hit  preceptt  w 
A  penon  of  the  * 
nipar  nl  Irf^iru 
qnolfid  by  Athenae 
quoted   1^  the   tai 

piMlibly  the  work  6 
by  Pliny.  (H.  JV.  i 
APOLLO'NIDE 
\a..i8T,i).  l.Goven 
this  office  by  Caaau 
inraded  Arcadia,  an 
Slympbalut.  The 
''    itile  towardt  Cw 


waa  engaged  ii 
the  ton  of  PoIt 


returned  to  Argot, 
tbe  time  aiaembled 
had  all  the  doon  o 
none  of  them  might 
to  that  all  perttbc 
Argiret  who  had 
were  partly  exiled  i 
lit  63.) 

3.   A  BOBOTIAH, 

which  tupported  thi 
He  waa  a  man  of  i 
which  the  Oreeitt  li 
pote  Xenophon,  anc 
ing  into  friendly  n 
He  wai  rebuked  b 
hia  oflice  fbr  harin 
Greek.  (Xenoph,  A 

3.  Of  CUMA,  I 

siaigned  for  bit  pri 
th»  Chenonetnt. 
Apollonidn  wat  afli 
ambawadot  (o  Philii 

4,  Of  Cnroa,  wa 
of  Alexander  the  ( 


quered  by  the  kin 
Amphoterua.  He 
wen  taken  priiokft 
Egypt,  when  thej 
ment.  (Arriaii,  An 
5.  Of  NicAiA,  li 
Tiberiui,  to  whom 


ut.v.  tfAia.)    %  I 


■J^' 


Jeph.    Bjx.   1 

)  tngic  poet.   (Hai 

ud«t  vithoDt  uij 

p.  309,  iL  pp.  533, 
md  by  th«  Scbalii 
983.1174;  coiap.ii 
lied  irtptvAoT  Tiff  Et] 
3,  6)  quoin  Miine 

{enerml  irho  UKd  1 
dnil  Philip  of  Mao 
■iatance  of  hii  inti 
DiTod  Id  iudoa  the 

exile.  (DemHtL 
>Uonide«  went  to  / 

with  the  ciTic  fru 
hy,  he  vu  ftfterwM 

e.  Ntatr.  p.  1376.) 

d  SmKnnthi  (2f^ 

of  the  EgjptiBni. 
.   Vouio*,  ie  HitL 

en  [n  B.c  186  the 


AP0LL0KIU3. 

[  Apalhrnim  to  betimj  the  Mhs  laden  of 


ngit.  {Diod.  ziiri.Bdaff.l.  p.&ISt&c) 
Of  DrepBDnQi,  a  Km  of  Nicon,  vu  a  proni- 
bnt  wealthy  penon,  who  had  accimialaled 

tnamia  by  rohbiDg  oiphaiu  of  iheir  pn- 
,  and  WW  apailed  in  hit  tum  by  Varrea.  He 
led  the  Roman  fnnchiM,  and  then  meired 
jMuan  name  of  A.  Clodiiu.  (Ck.  n.  Vtrr.  W. 
jninUI.  uc.  2.  g  52.) 

A  tynnt  of  a  town  in  HeHpotamia  called 
lotio,  which  wBi  deatinjed  hy  M.  Cnuui 

C  fii,  bec3D»    100  Roman    loldien    had 
-  to  death  IheM.  (PIdL  Ona.  17;  Puudo- 


a  Onek  i 


on  the  feilivalt.  (Hipl  iopivr;  Ha(]iaciat. 
grjxowt,   nuud^u,   Xo^niii ;    FhoL  j;  r. 

Of  Alabandi,  mnttmed  i  MoAsicdf,  wu 

yean  older  than  Apolloniua  Molan,  with 
I  he  hu  Mmetime*  been  conrounded.  He 
Ik  rhetorician,  and  went  from  Alabanda  to 
esi  where  he  taught  rhetoric.  (SOab.  xiv. 
i-)     ScaeTola  in  hia  praetorahip  aaw  him  and 

with  him  in  Rhodei.  He  wa>  a  wry  dia- 
ihed  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  nied  lo  tidicole 
leapiie   philo»pby.     (Cic  de  Oral.  i.  17.) 


I  wbat  he  thoiuht  hioi  fit  for,  althoogh  hy 
ing  him  he  might  have  derived  pecaniary 
itagea.  (Cic  de  OraL  i.  28;  camp.  Spalding, 
wifiLi.p.130,  ii.  p^4SS,iT.p.£62;  Clinlon, 

ToL  ii.  p,  U7,  Ac) 

Of  Alahanda,  Bumnmed  Melon,  likewiie  a 
■idan,  who  left  hia  conntiy  and  went  (0 
EI  (Sliabo,  ST.  p.  655);  hut  he  appean  to 
iUo  laoghl  rhelonc  at  R«ne  for  lome  time,  aa 
1,  who  calli  him  a  gnat  pleader  in  the  conrta 
itice  and  a  great  teacliEr,  italei  that,  in  n.  c 
e  received  inttrnctioiii  from  him  at  Rome. 
BrtU.  89.)     In  B.  c  81,  when  Salla  waa  dio- 

ApoUoDina  oune  to  Rome  aa  amt«asadoc  of 
hodiona,  on  which  occsaion  Ciceio  again  be- 
1  by  hii    inatnictiona.     (Bnd.  90.)      Foot 

later,  when  Cicero  retnmcd  from  Aiia,  he 
for  aome  time  in  Rhodea,  and  had  an  Dppo> 
'  of  admiring  Ifae  practical  eloquence  of  Apol- 

in  the  couiU  aa  well  aa  hia  akill  in  teaching. 
.  91.)  Apolloniua  ia  alao  called  a  dialin- 
!d  writer,  but  none  of  hia  worki  hai  come 
to  Di.  Tliey  appear  howcrer  to  bare  treated 
norical  anbjecli,  and  on  the  Homeric  poema. 
bam.  L  p.  98  1    Poipbyr.  QaaaL  Homerie.  p. 

Joaephna  (c  Apian,  ii.  36)  menlioni  aome 
of  hii  in  which  he  ipoke  againit  the  Jewa. 
.  Caeaar  waa  alao  one  of  hia  diaciplea.  (Plut. 
3;  Suet.  Caa.  t ;  comp.  Cic  ad  Alt,  ii.  1, 
70,  dt  iBvenL  i.  56 ;  Plat.  Gic  4  ;  guintiL 
g  16,  rii.  6.  %  7.) 

Of  ApHHODinAH  in  Cilicia,  i«  called  hy  Sui- 
higfa  prisat  and  an  hiatorian.  He  ia  aaid  to 
written  *  work  on  the  town  of  TiaUea,  a  le- 
Hi  Oipheua  and  hia  myiteriea,  and  ■  third  on 
itory  of  Caria  (Kopucd),  of  which  the  eigh- 
I  book  ia  mentioned,  and  which  ia  often  rc- 

to  by  Slephanna  of  BjMOtium.  (>.  m.  Bitp- 

X^wtioplj,  'A7tL'pa,  XvAJr  TfTx^f  i  Etym. 
v-'Afnant,  iic.) 
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G.  The  aon  of  Abchibulub,  Arcbebini, 
chibiDa,  wu  like  hia  father  an  eminent  ma 
of  Alexandria.     He  lived  abont  the  Ume 

Cue,  and  waa  the  teacher  of  Apaon,  v 
lelf  had  been  ■  pnpi!  of  the  achool  of  Di 
Thia  ia  the  alatement  of  Soidaa,  wbieh  V 
baa  endeavouied  to  confinn.  Other  cri 
Rnhnken,  beliere  that  Apollonina  lived  al 
time  of  Apian,  and  that  onr  ApoUouini  in  I 
meric  Leiicon  made  uie  of  s  limilar  work 
by  Apion.  Thia  opinion  aeema  indeed  to 
more  probable  of  the  two;  but,  howeier  tl 
be,  the  Homeric  Lexiom  of  Apollonina  to  tl 
and  the  Odyaaey,  which  ia  adll  eilanc,  ia 
valuable  and  tnatmctive  relic  of  antiquity, 
coniider  the  lota  of  ao  many  other  vorki 
same  kind.  It  ia  nnfortunately,  howeve 
much  interpolated,  and  moat  be  naed  wit 
oiution.  The  first  edition  of  it  waa  pnUia 
Villolaon  from  a  MS.  of  St.  Oermain  belos 
■he  tenth  cenCaiy.  (Paria,  1773,  2  vola.  fo 
valnable  prolegomena  and  a  Latin  tranilati 
waa  reprinted  in  the  tame  year  at  Leipd 
Tola.  4to.)  H.  ToUiui  sfterwarda  poblithec 
edition  with  aemeaddJlianalBotei,  bat  with< 
loiton^a  prolegomena  and  tnnalation.  (Lii| 
1788,  Svo.)  Bekker'a  ia  a  very  uadtU  editi< 
lin,  !833.  8vo.  Thia  Apollanioa  1*  proba! 
aame  aa  the  one  who  wrote  eiplanatioiu  trf 
Mona  peculiar  to  Herodotua.  (EtymoL  li 
mtii  and  aofinFTilt.) 

6.  Of  AscALON,  an  hiMorian.  (Ste^  B 
'Ao'inXtir.} 

7.  Of  ArasHa,  ■  tophiat  and  ifaeioriciai 
in  tbe  time  of  the  empens'  Serenu,  and 
pnpil  of  Adrianua.  He  diatingnjihed  bim 
hia  fbrenaic  eloquence,  and  taoght  rhel 
Athena  at  the  aame  time  with  llaadeide 
waa  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  the  chair  < 
tical  eloquence,  with  a  aalair  of  one  tolen 
held  teveral  high  officea  in  hit  native  plai 

diplomatitt  than  at  a  rhetorician.  Hia  d 
tiona  are  taid  to  have  eiceiled  thoae  of  n 
hia  predecetion  in  dignity,  beauty,  and  pro 
but  be  waa  often  vehement  and  lytbmiaL 
toitr.  Fit.  Si]A.  u.  20  ;  Eudoc  p.  S7,  Ac) 

8.  Of  ATHKNg,  a  eon  of  Sotadet,  wrote 
on  the  obacene  poetry  of  hia  father.  (Atlu 
p.  620;  SoTAnm.) 

9.  Sumamed  'ATTa\«it,  the  aathor  of  i 
on  dreamt.    (Attemid.  Omar.  i.  84,  iiL  2B. 

10.  The  eon  of  Chairib,  a  Grwk  write 
ia  refetred  to  by  the  SchoUait  on  Aritu 
(  Vagi.  1331 ),  and  the  Venetian  Scholian  i 
mer.  (//.  iii.  448;  comp.  Fabric  BiiL  Gn 
p.  275,) 

11.  Of  Chalcidon  or  Chalcia,  or,  aceoc 
DionCaaaiua(lTii.35)ofNicanie<lia,  waa 

for  the  purpoae  of  inatructm^  hia  aon  Ma 
philoaophy.  (Capitolin.  ..tneoDsi. /"nia,  10;  . 
tonin.  Je  Stbui  wit,  L  8;  Lucian,  Dmc 
comp.  Fabric  BOL  Cmw.  iiL  p.  £39.) 

1 2.  A  fnredman  of  CnAaava,  to  wh«n 
much  attached.  He  aflerwarda  became  a 
friend  of  Cicero'a,  and  aerred  in  the  aniy  tl 
aar  in  the  Aleiandrine  war,  and  aim  follow 
into  Spain.     He  waa  a  man  of  great  ditigd 

ploitt  of  Caeaar.     For  thia  naaon  Gooo  gi 


,  knd  ta  hare  Uth]  mbont 
fl  wrote  B  work  expoung 
Inct  of  the  Chiiitian  Kct 
t  fTHguwnli  uf  vbicb  are 
(HiM.  Eocla.1.  18,21.) 
!  wet  of  th«  MantanitU 
uid  thfl  KKnth  book  of 
■r  w>fl  eipeciollj  directed 
iclor  PnedHtiniti,  ec  26, 
L  L  p.  £3 ;    Fiblic  BiU. 

bo  nrffercd  mutTrdom  at 

lor.  At  hii  trial  he  made 
niriitianity  in  the  Rnnaii 
ardi  treniUted  intc  Oreek 
ini  in  hia  hiatory  of  the 
It.    (HieimynL  EpitL  84. 

HiiLEixU:-r.2l.)  Vi- 
Dda  tliD  Durtjt  Apolloniiu 
It  anunit  the  Calaphiygei. 

;    Fabric.  BibL  Graec  ni. 

M,  a  natiTe  of  lavni  in 

of  the  Heguian  school,  a 
teacher  of  t}ie  caletnated 
Tiin  hi<  moitar  the  Huname 
56;  Diog.  I^'it.  iL  111.} 
LOS,  that  ia,  tbe  iU-tem- 
nitheni  and  Ariadne,  and 
liere  he  flonriaticd  in  the 
•  Piu    Hs  wu 

nmenms  aod  ei- 
nmrt  of  hia  aoD, 


irk»  thai  be  wai 
(Priacian,  Pnuf. 
imt.andp.941.) 


ione  DictioDDDi," 
if  tkia  woric  ia  the 
.  much  better  owi, 
a,  waa  pubUahed 
10.  The  laat  edi- 
1  b;  the  aaaiatance 
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of  loot  new  HSS.,  it  I.  Bekker'a,  Berlin,  1817,  Bn. 
2.  n*p)  dnwnfuiu,  "  de  Proaamina  liber,"  wai 
fim  edited  b7 1.  Bekks  in  tbe  JtfwEWK.  j4af^.  JbuJ. 
'  2,  Beriio,  1 81 1,  Bro.,  and  afterwirda  Mtnntelr, 
3.  Htpl  tvrSiaiiMr,  **de  Con- 


1,  1814,  8 


jimctioDiboi,"  and  4.  n^  hn^fidrnr,  **de 
Adretbiit,"  at*  both  printed  in  Bekker'i  A—edaL 
u.  p.  477.  ftc 

Among  the  worica  aacribed  to  ApoUaniua  by 
Suidai  then  ia  one  Ttpl  Karr^uafUnit  trrofiiajj 
on  fictitiona  or  forged  biatoriei.  It  ia  geMTt^j 
beliered  that  the  work  of  one  Apolloniiu,  which 
waa  pabliahed  togetbat  with  Anbminna  Libenlia 
by  XyEaoder,  nnder  the  title  "  Hiitotiae  Conunen. 
tiliiie,"  (BkhI,  I66B,  8m.,)  ii  the  Mma  at  tha 
work  aacribed  by  Suidaa  to  Apotlooiui  Dytcoloi ; 
and  Meuivut  and  aubaequanUy  L.  H.  Teacher 
pnbliahed  the  woik  with  the  name  of  ApoEloDhu 
DyKoloa.  Thii  work  thna  edited  three  Imic*  i>  a 
coUaction  of  wonderfbl  phenomena  of  nature,  g»- 
tliered  from  the  woika  <i(  Arittotle,  Theophraalui, 
and  othen.  Now  ihii  ia  •ometbing  TCiy  di^nst 
&am  what  tbe '  title  of  the  work  nwDtiDoed  by 
Sdidaa  would  lead  lutoeipMt;  that  title  can  mean 
DOthing  elae  than,  that  Apollonina  Dyacoloa  wrote 
a  work  which  waa  an  eipoaition  of  certain  arrori 
OT  foTgeriea  which  had  crept  into  biatory.  Phl^on, 
moreoTer,  quote*  from  the  work  of  ApoUooiai 
Dyacoloa  paamgn  wbicb  are  not  to  be  faimd  in 
the  one  which  Meainni  and  othata  aacribe  to  him. 
(PhlegDa,(E.  11,13,17.)  The  concliiuon  there- 
font  moat  be,  that  the  woric  of  Apolloniua  Dyacoloa 
■apl  naftr^iiaiidnii  lirrOfUa  ia  loot,  and  that  the 
one  which  haa  been  miitaken  for  it  belong*  to  an 
Apolkmina  who  ia  otherwiK  unknown.  (Wetler- 
raann,  Ser^itora  Rtrmn  mtraiii.  p.  20,  lu^  where 
liie  woA  a[  the  onlmown  ApoUoniui  ii  aljo  incoi- 
poiated,pp.  103—116.) 

17.  A  natin  of  Eayrr,  a  writei  wbo  i*  nife> 
nd  to  by  Theopbiln*  Antiochenui  {od  Autolife.  iii. 
yp.  127,  1S6,  139)  as  an  anthority  reapecCing  n- 
linione  upon  the  age  of  the  worid.  Whether 
e  same  aa  the  Apolloniua  from  whom  Athe- 
(t.  p.  ISl)  quotea  a  pauage  concerning  the 
ijmpoaia  of  the  ancient  Egyptiana,  ia  nnixrtain. 
The  number  of  penoni  of  the  name  of  ApollDniiu, 
irho  wen  native*  of  Egypt,  in  to  gnat,  that  unlesa 
lome  other  dialinguitblng  epithet  i*  added,  it  is 
0  ny  wbo  they  were.  An  Apolloniua, 
J  is  romtianed  aa  a  aoothaayer,  who 
ptopheifed  the  death  of  Caligula.  (Dion  Caaa. 
11^39.) 

IB.  Snmamed  EioooHAPHua  (iSSaypd^t),  a 
writer  tefened  to  by  the  Scholiaat  on  Pindar 
(PyUi.  ii.  1)  napec^g  a  conteat  in  wbicb  Hiero 
won  the  prize.  Some  writeti  bale  tliought  be  wh 
a  poet,  but  from  the  EtymoL  M.  {(.  v.  liSaSia)  it 
ii  ptobeble  that  he  wai  Hme  learned  gnminaiian. 

19.  Of  Laodicu,  ia  mid  to  haTs  wrillen  fiTe 
books  on  aatrology  {oMiroloffia  '  ap/iJeUrmaiieay  in 
which  he  accnaed  the  ^ypliani  of  Tarioiu  astro- 
nomical eiToti.  (Pauitu  Alei.  Prat/,  ad  Iwgog^ 
In  the  royal  library  of  Pari*  then  eiiit*  ■  M& 
containing  "  Apoleleamata"  of  one  Apolloniua, 
which  Fabridna  belierea  to  be  the  work  of  ApoUo- 
mii*afL>    ~~ 


eiathes 
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DeU,  which  SsDMJi  hu  prMtrred,  ve  nfftcifnt 
ihew  that  hii  works  were  of  gn^t  importance  fc 
fonom;.  Whether  he  i>  the  Eaiue  u  Apolli 
IB,  a  gnDunanan  of  Mjndua,  who  ii  mentioned 
SlephHiiiu   Bjontiiu   (i.  c.  MMbi),  u 


11  of  Adriunu  and 


[eitnt,  taught  rheioric  U  Atheo).     K(  w 


of  Hen 


and  with  the  a 


m  hii  chair.  He  cultivated  chiefiy  political 
t0I7,  RAd  used  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
>n  preparing  hii  ipeechea  in  retiiement.  Hii 
ral  condnct  ia  centurcd,  ai  he  had  a  ion  Rofi- 
I  by  a  concubine.  Ha  died  at  Atheni  in  the 
entieth  year  of  hii  age,  (PhiloMr.  Fit,  S^ 
19,  2G.  S  3  1  Eudoc.  p.  66.) 
i2.  PEHOAEua.  See  below. 
!3.  RuoDius,  wai,  according  to  Snidat  and  hii 
xk  anonjrmoiu  hiogiaphen.  the  ion  of  Sillout 
llleui  and  Hhode,  and  bom  at  Aloxandria 
np.  Strab.  at.  p.  65&)  in  the  phyle  Ptolenmu, 
Ervai  Athenaeoa  {lii  p.  383)  and  Aolian 
iiL  An.  IT.  23)  deambe  bim  ai  a  native  or,  at 
ft,  a>  a  citii«n  of  Naucralia.  He  appean  to 
e  been  bom  in  the  lint  half  of  the  reign  of 
lemy  Eaerget«>,  that  ii,  aboat  b.  c.  235,  and 
moat  active  period  hUi  tn  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
lopator  (b.  e.  291—204)  and  of  Ptolemy  -  ' 
oeL  (b.  c.  204— iSl.)  In  hi>  youth  be 
nKted  by  Callimachiu,  but  afterward* 


{  betw. 


The 


le  of  thii  hatred  hoa  been  erphuned  by 
Kieitiona ;  the  moK  probable  of  which  » 
thai  Apollonint,  in  hii  love  of  the  limplicity  of 
ancient  poeU  of  Greece  and  in  hii  endeavoiu 
nitate  them,  ofiended  Callimacliiu,  or  perhapa 
I  eipre«ed  contempt  fur  hii  poetij.  T'  ' 
Lpolloniui  Ibr  the  ancient  epic  poelry 

I  K  great,  and  had  inch  foadnatiani  i 
even  when  a  yonth  (i^rpftii)  he  began  himeelf 

pic  poem  on  the  ei[«ditiDn  of  the  Argonauti. 
en  Bl  lail  the  work  wu  completed,  he  read  it 
Dblic  at  Aleiandria,  but  it  did  not  meet  with 
approbation  of  tbe  audience.  The  cania  of 
may  in  part  have  been  the  imperfect  chaiacter 
le  poem  itaelf,  which  wu  only  a  yonthlijl  at. 
It ;  but  il  wai  more  eiipedallj  owing  to  the  in- 
e*  of  the  other  Aleiandrine  poeta,  and  above 
r  CalUmachut,  for  Apottoniiu  waa  in  ume  de- 
oppoaed  to  the  taite  which  then  prevailed  at 
andria  in  regard  to  poetry.  Apolhmiu*  waa 
ly  hurt  at  thii  buluic,  and  it  i>  not  impro- 
f  that  the  bitter  epigram  on  Callimachna  which 

II  extant  {AtOol.  Grate.  li.  275)  wu  writtrn 

ve-poem  called  "  Ibia,"  itgaioat  Apolloniua,  of 

*a  imitation  of  it  in  a  poem  of  the  Dune  name, 
nachoi,  moreover,  eipreaied  hia  enmity  in 
poemi  alH,  and  in  hii  hymn  to  Apollo  diere 
•eveiat  hoitile  alluiioui  to  Apolloniui,  eipe- 
'in  y.  105.  Diiheartened  by  theae  ciicum- 
ei  ApaUoniaa  left  Aleiandria  and  went  to 
lea,  wnich  wai  then  one  of  the  great  aeata  of 
I  literature  and  lenming.  Htn  he  reviaed 
oem,  and  reed  it  to  the  Rhodiana,  who  re- 
1  it  with  great  approbation.  At  the  aame 
ha  delivered  lectnrea  on  ritetaric,  and  hia  re- 
ion  loan  roH'  to  luch  a  height,  that  the  Hho- 
hononred  him  with  their  fnnehiie  nod  other 
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diatiDCtiana.  Apolloniua  now  r^arded  h 
a  Rhodiaa,  and  the  ininame  Rhodioi  )i 
time*  been  the  name  by  which  he  hai  1 
tinguiihed  Crom  other  perwni  of  the  u 
Notwithatanding  theaa  diitinnioai,  hnv 
afterwanla  relumed  to  Aleiandrii.  bal  i 
known  whether  he  did  ao  of  hii  own  aCQ 
conaeqnence  of  an  invitation.  He  ia  laid 
now  read  hii  reviled  poem  to  the  Alec 
who  were  ao  delighted  with  it,  that  he  at  i 
to  the  bigheat  degree  of  tmae  and  populan 

theneg  as  chief  librarian  of  the  oiUKiim  at 
dria,  m  the  reign  of  Piolemy  Epiphanc 
B.  c  194.  Further  particular!  abont  hii 
not  mentioned,  but  it  ia  probable  that  he 
office  in  the  muiemn  nntil  hli  death,  an 
hii  biographen  itatea,  that  be  wa*  bmie 

Aa  regarda  the  poem  on  the  expeditia 
Argonauti  (^Aryonatitka)^  which  Rinaiala 
booka  and  ii  alill  extant.  ApoUoniui  ooUi 
matcriala  Inim  the  rich  libmriei  of  Aleiu 
•choliaiti  are  olwaya  aniioua  to  point 
aaurc«i  &om  which  he  derived  thii  or  that 
The  poem  givea  a  ilnightforward  and  li 
icription  of  the  adventure,  and  in  a  tone 
equal  throughout  The  epiaodea,  which 
a  and  contain  particular  mythna 
icnpuona  of  countriei,  are  aometimea  veiy  li 
and  give  life  and  colour  to  the  whole  poei 
character  of  Jaion,  although  he  ii  the  bet 
poem,  il  not  lufficiently  developed  to  wii 
tereitofthereader.  The  chaiacter  of  Mede 
other  hand,  it  beaulifully  drawn,  and  lli< 
gntwth  of  her  h>ve  ii  deacribed  with  a  trul: 
moderation.  The  language  ii  an  imila^ 
of  Homer,  bnt  it  la  more  brief  and  coaciK, 
all  the  lymptomi  of  aomethiiu  vhicb  ia 


with  the  natural  and  eaay  flow  of  the  I 
poems.  On  its  appcaiancs  the  work  aeemi 
made  a  great  scniatian,  for  even  content 
inch  ai  Charon,  wnte  commeatariea  anon 
preaent  Scholia  an  abridgemenia  of  the  < 
lariei  of  Lucillua  of  Tarrba,  Hopboclei,  and 
all  of  whom  aeem  to  have  lirsd  brfbn  the  C 
era.  One  Eironaana  il  alao  mentioiwd  ai 
in  a  critical  and  exegelical  commei 
the  Argonautica.  (SchoL  ad  Apottom.  i 
1299,  ii.  127,  1015.)  The  conunon  Sd 
Apolloniui  are  called  the  Florentine  Schi 
ouias  they  were  firat  publiahed  at  Pbren* 
diltingui^  them  from  the  Pari)  Scholia 
were  lint  publiahed  in  Schaefec'a  ediiioc 
Argonautica,  and  conaiit  chieflj  of  reiW  i 
tions  and  critidima.  Anung  the  Roan 
Argonautica  vrai  much  read,  and  P.  T 
Varro  Atadnua  acquired  great  repniati<a 
tianalation  of  iL  (QuintiL  x.  1.  §  B7.) 
gonautioi  of  Valeriua  Flaccua  is  a  free  ii 
of  the  poem  of  Apolloniui.  In  the  reign  < 
taaiua  I.  one  Muianui  made  a  Greek  pai 
of  Apolloniui'  poem  in  5608  iambiei.  1 
edition  of  the  Argonautica  ia  that  of  I 
U96,  410.,  by  J.  Lascatis,  which  conta 
Scholia.  The  next  it  the  Aldbie  (Venie 
SvD.),  which  ia  little  more  ihan  a  nptin' 
Florentine  edition.    The  £nl  nally  critial 
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it  tlmt  of  Bmnck.  ( Aigentoret.  1 780,  in  4to.  and 
8to.)  The  edition  of  Beck  (Leipiig,  1797,  8?o.) 
is  incomplete,  and  the  only  Tolmne  which  appeared 
of  it  contains  the  text,  with  a  Latin  translation 
and  a  few  critical  notes.  O.  Schaefer  published 
an  edition  (Leipz.  1810 — 18,  2  vols.  8yo.),  which 
is  an  improvement  upon  that  of  Bnmck,  and  is  the 
first  in  which  the  Paris  Scholia  are  printed.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Wellaner,  Leipzig,  1828, 
2  Tols.  Svo.,  which  contains  the  yarious  readings  of 
13  MSSi,  the  Scholia,  and  short  notes. 

Besides  the  Aigonautica  and  epigrams  (Antonin. 
Lib.  23),  of  which  we  possess  only  the  one  on 
Callimachos,  ApoUonius  wrote  several  other  works 
which  are  now  lost    Two  of  them,  Utpi  *Apxt^6- 
Xov  (Athen.  z.  p.  451)  and  irp6s  Z-np^^crw  (SchoL 
Venet  ad  Hem,  IL  xiii  657),  were  probably  gnun- 
matical  works,   and  the    latter  may  have  had 
nfisrenoe  to  the  recension  of  the  Homeric  poems 
hj  Zenodotus,  for  the  Scholia  on  Homer  occasion- 
ally refer  to  ApoUonius.     A  third  class  of  Apol- 
kmins*  writings  were  his  ttrUfiSy  that  is,  poems  on 
the  or^in  or  foundation  of  several  towns.    These 
poems  were  of  ui  historico-epical  character,  and 
most  of  them  seem  to  have  been  written  in  hexik 
meter  verse.    The  following  are  known :  1.  *?6Z(nt 
KrUns^  of  which  one  line  and  a  half  are  preserved 
in  Stephanus  of  Byzuitium  (f.  v.  A«$Tioy),  and  to 
which  we  have  perhaps  to  refer  the  statements 
eontatned  in  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar.  (OL  vil  86 ; 
Pjftk,  iv.  57.)     2.  VavKpdr96n  rrftfif,  of  which 
six  lines  are  preserved  in  Athenaeos.  (vil  p.  283, 
Ac:  comp.  Aelian,  Hist.  An.xy,  23.)     3.  *AXc{ar- 
9p€ia%  mlvts.  rSchol.  ad  Nkand,  Ther.  11.)     4. 
Kaivou  itrlins.  (Parthen.  Erot,  1  and  11.)   5.  Kw- 
9ns  rrftf-it.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  r.  Ywtnfpwj.)  Whether 
the  last  three  were  like  the  first  two  in  verse  or 
piose  is  uncertain,  as  no  fragments  are  extant. 
6.  Koranr^f,  which  may  likewise  have  been  an 
account  of  the  foundation  of  Canopus.     It  was 
written  in  verge,  and  consisted  of  at  least  two 
books.      Two  choliambic  lines  of  it  are  extant. 
(Steph.  Byz.  «.  w.  Xtipa,  K6ptv$os,)     (Compare 
E.  Oerbard,  Lecthnet  Apollonianae^  Leipzig,  1816, 
8vo. ;  Weichert,  Ueber  daa  Leben  tmd  Gedkht  des 
ApoUmuut  von  Rkodu$^  Meissen,  1821,  8vo.) 

24.  A  Syrian,  a  pUtonic  philosopher,  who  lived 
about  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  who  had  inserted 
in  his  works  an  oracle  which  promised  to  Hadrian 
the  government  of  the  P.oman  worid.  (Spartian. 
HiMir.%) 

25.  TvANKDS.    See  below. 

26.  Of  TvRK,  a  stoic  philosopher,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  is  mentioned  by 
Diogenes  Laertins  (vii.  1,  2,  24,  and  28)  as  the 
anthor  of  a  woric  on  Zeno.  Strabo  (xvi  p.  757) 
mentions  a  woric  of  his  which  he  calls  irlpo^  rmv 
dM6  laiiimmn  ^iKoff6^tt¥  koDl  tcSt  fit€Klwv^  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  short  survey  of  the 
^lilotophcrs  and  their  writings  from  the  time  of 
Zeno.  Whether  this  ApoUonius  is  the  same  as 
the  one  who  wrote  a  woik  on  female  philosophers 
(Phot.  Cod.  161 ),  or  as  the  author  of  tne  chronolo- 
gical work  (xpwuc^  of  which  Stephanus  Byzan- 
tius  (s.  V.  Xa\K7iT6puuf)  quotes  the  fourth  book, 
cannot  be  decided. 

27.  King  of  Tyrb,  is  the  hero  of  a  Greek  ro- 
mance, the  anthor  of  which  is  unknown.  Barth 
lAdvertar.  Iviii  1)  thought  that  the  author  was  a 
Christian  of  the  name  of  Symposius.  About  the 
year  a»  d.  1500,  the  romance  was  put  into  so- 
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called  political  verse  by  Constantinus  or  Gabriel 
Contianus,  and  was  printed  at  Venice,  1603,  4to. 
A  Latin  translation  had  been  published  before  that 
time  by  M.  Velsenis,  under  the  title,  **  Narratio 
eorum  quae  accidenint  ApoUonio  Tyrio,^  Aug. 
VindeL  1595,  4to.  During  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  this  romance  was  very  popular, 
and  was  translated  into  most  of  the  European  lan- 
guages. [L.  S.] 

APOLLO'NIUS,  sumamed  PERGAEUS,fix)m 
Peiga  in  Pamphylia,  his  native  city,  a  mathemati- 
cian educated  at  Alexandria  under  the  successors 
of  EucUd.  He  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Eueigetes  (Eutoc.  Comnu  m  Ap,  cSn,  Ub.  l),  and 
died  under  PhUopator,  who  reigned  B.C.  222 — 
205.  (Hephaest  <^.  PhoL  cod.  cx&)  He  was, 
therefore,  probably  about  40  years  younger  than 
Archimedes.  His  geometrical  works  were  held  in 
such  esteem,  that  they  procured  for  him  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Great  Geometer.  (Eutoc  /.  c) 
He  is  also  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  an  astronomer, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  called  by  the  sobriquet  of 
«,  from  his  fondness  for  observing  the  moon,  the 
shape  of  which  was  supposed  to  resemble  that 
letter.  His  most  important  work,  the  only  con- 
siderable one  which  has  come  down  to  our  time, 
was  a  treatise  on  Conic  Sections  in  eight  books. 
Of  these  the  first  four,  with  the  coumientary  of 
Eutocius,  are  extant  in  Greek ;  and  aU  but  the 
eighth  in  Arabic.  The  eighth  book  seems  to  have 
been  lost  b^re  the  date  of  the  Arabic  versions. 
We  have  also  introductory  lemmata  to  aU  the 
eight,  by  Pappus.  The  first  four  books  probably 
contain  little  more  than  the  substance  of  what 
former  geometers  had  done  ;  they  treat  of  the  de- 
finitions and  elementary  properties  of  the  conic 
sections,  of  their  diameters,  tangents,  asymptotes, 
mutual  intersections,  &c  But  ApoUonius  seems 
to  lay  claim  to  originaUty  in  most  of  what  foUows. 
(See  the  mtroductory  epistle  to  the  first  book.) 
The  fifth  treats  of  the  longest  and  shortest  right 
lines  (in  other  words  the  normals)  which  can  be 
drawn  from  a  given  pomt  to  the  curve.  The  sixth 
of  the  equaUty  and  similarity  of  conic  sections; 
and  the  seventh  relates  chiefly  to  their  diameters, 
and  rectilinear  figures  described  upon  them. 

We  learn  from  Eutocius  (Comm,  in  Ub.  i.),  that 
HeracUus  in  his  life  of  Archimedes  accused  Apol- 
lonius  of  having  appropriated  to  himself  in  this 
work  the  unpublished  discoveries  of  that  great 
mathematician;  however  this  may  have  been, 
there  is  truth  in  the  reply  quoted  by  the  same 
author  from  Geminus :  that  neither  Archimedes 
nor  ApoUonius  pretended  to  have  invented  this 
branch  of  Geometry,  but  that  ApoUonius  had  in- 
troduced a  real  improvement  into  it  For  whereas 
Archimedes,  according  to  the  ancient  method,  con- 
sidered only  the  section  of  a  r^kt  cone  by  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  its  side,  so  that  the  species  of  the 
curve  depended  upon  the  angle  of  the  cone ;  Apol- 
lonius  took  a  more  general  view,  conceiving  the 
curve  to  be  produccMi  by  the  intersection  of  any 
plane  with  a  cone  generated  by  a  right  Une  passing 
always  through  the  circumference  of  a  fixed  circle 
and  <mp  fixed  point  The  principal  edition  of  the 
Conies  is  that  of  Halley,  **  ApoU.  Perg.  Conic  lib. 
viii^ftc,"  Oxon.  1710,  foL  The  eighth  book  is  a 
conjectural  restoration  founded  on  the  introductory 
lemmata  of  Pappus.  The  first  four  books  were 
translated  into  Latin,  and  pubUshed  by  J.  Bapt 
Memus    (Venice,   1537),    and  by  Commandiine 
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(BolagBB,  1M6).  The  5th,  6lh,  and  Tth  nre 
tiuulatad  (mm  u  Anbic  munucript  in  the 
Medican  libru?  b;  Abmhnm  Echell^n.ia  and 
BoreUi,  and  edited  in  Ulin  (Flurence,  I6dl)iui 
by  fUriu.  (Kilonii,  1669). 

Apolloniiu  wfu  t1i»  aulbor  of  KTeis]  otht 
workL  The  followin;  are  dcKribed  b;  Pappui  i 
tlie  7th  book  of  hii  Mathenuitical  CoUeclton.  :— 

ntfS  aJtou  'AimTOfi^t  and  Ilipl  Xuplou  'Ati 
TOfiqi,  in  which  it  was  ahewn  how  to  draw  a  lin 


ing  ji  giT«n  ifcIangLfl. 


a,3nd.cc 


Of  the  fint  of  thw  an  Arabic  TCnian 
eilani,  of  which  a  tianilation  wu  edited  by  Hal- 
ley,  with  a  conjectural  mlontion  of  the  leamd. 
(OxoL.  1706.) 

Iltfi  Aufna'fi'nii  To^qt.  To  find  a  point  in 
^¥eii  Atraight  line  aueh,  that  the  rectangle  of  il 
dialancei  from  two  given  pointa  in  the  tame  ihonld 
fulfil  certain  condilioni.  [See  Pappni,  I.  e.)  A 
totulion  of  thii  problem  waa  publuhed  by  Habc. 
Sinuon.  n>p)  Trfm  'ErtwAur,  '  A  TiwtiH 
in  two  booki  on  /VoM  Lud.  Reilored  by  Robt. 
Simaon,"  Gla«g.  17<9. 

ntfil  "EnfBi,  in  which  it  waa  pnpoted  to  draw 
I  cirele  fiilfilling  any  ihisg  of  iJie  conditic 
aaaing  through  one  oi  maic  of  thne 
loinla,  and  touching  one  or  more  of  three 
■jrclu  and  three  given  ilraighl  linea.  Or,  ■ 
i  the  nine  thing,  to  draw  a  circle  totdiing  three 
[iven  drde>  vboie  radii  may  have  any  Risgnitude, 
nduding  lero  and  infinity.  (Ap.  de  Tactioiu'bui 
fOMt  lupen^  ed.  J.  O.  Camerer."  Oolh.  et  Amit. 
1795,  Bra.) 

nifi  titiaita'.  To  draw  through  a  given  point 
I  tight  line  ■>  that  a  given  portion  of  it  ihouJd  be 
nlercepted  between  two  given  right  linea.  (Re- 
tored  by  S.  Uordey,  Oion.  177U.) 

Produi,  in  bia  comnMntory  on  Euclid,  mention! 
wo  treatiiea,   Da   OoMa    and   Dt    Fertuiatii 


Ptolemy  (Magi 


b.  lii.  iniL)  refera  I 
Dt  aod  retcogiadatiai 


Culociua,  in  hia  commentary  on  the  Dimeniio 
Jirculj  of  ArchimedeB,  mentions  an  arithnteticnl 
wk  called  ■CUorrUvn',  (aee  WaUii,  Op.  vol  iiL 
■  V^O  which  ia  anppiMed  to  be  referred  to  in  a 
[anient  of  the  2nd  book  of  Pappua,  edited  by 
Vallia.  (Op.  *oL  iii.  p.  597.)  (Montuda,  HiiL 
aMaliim.f«lL;  BMcy,  Prat/,  ad  Ap.  Chmc : 
Venrich,  de  anal.  Grare.  wnimtiiH  it  commrni. 
yrinni,  Anili.  Armen.  Ptnidtqae,  I.ipa.  1912; 
ope  Blount,  CciMr.  Cdei.  AtOk.)    [W.  F.  D,] 

APOLIX)NIUS  TYANAEUS  ("AroAAJfloi 
HHuoi),  a  Pythagorean  philoupher,  bom  at 
yana  in  Cappodocia  aboot  fma  yean  be&ire  the 
htiatian  era.  Much  of  hii  reputation  ii  to  be 
tribuled  to  the  belief  in  hia  magical  or  lupcr- 
Itursl  powera,  anil  the  parallel  which  modem  and 
ident  writen  have  attempted  to  draw  betveen 
1  character  and  luppoied  miraclea,  and  thoae  of 
le  Author  of  ourreligioD.    Hitlife  by  Philoitrstui 

a  mail  of  incougruitiea  and  (ablea  ;  whether  it 
irt  any  grouudworh  of  hiitorical  truth,  and  whe- 
er  it  were  written  wholly  or  pertly  with  a  con- 
Dvenial  aim,  are  qurslioni  we  •ball  be  better 
epared  to  diicuu  after  giving  an  account  of  the 
otenU  of  the  work  ilielf 
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biogr^iher,  i 
We  need  not 


by  hit  &liier' 
BDce  with  a  I 
claimed  from  < 
pert  of  what  r 
L  13},  he  reu 
and  for  five 
during  which 


■endi  forth  hi 

Frem  Aegae  I 
Damis,  tbe  fu 


Phraorte*,  an 
the  chief  of  U 
dian  Oymnow^ 

C'  Hoaophy.  (I 
ted  five  yea 


From  Ionia  hi 
viiited  tbe  tei 
way,  everywl) 
aaanming  the  i 

gician.  and  die 
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and  hvallDg  the  tick,  the  indden  duappeoiBncefl 

and  reappeoranan  of  Apolloniiu,  hii  ad'      ' 

the  cave  of  Trophonius,  and  the  acnd  i 

called  him  at  hii  deadi,  to  which  ma] 

hii  claim  as  a  teacher  having  authoritj  to  reform 

the  world  —  coimat  &il  to  iuggett  the  parallel  paa- 


Apolloniu 
the  Eclec 
Nicomedi 


loipcl  histaiy.     We 


(ai,  for  intUnce,  by  Hieroclei 
the  time  of  Diocleiian)  to  our  Saviour 
attempt,  it  njjy  '  ' 


by  the  Engliih  Ireethinkcn,  Blount  and  Lord  H< 
ben.  Still  il  must  be  allowed  thai  the  reKin- 
blantei  aie  lery  general,  that  where  Philoitiatu: 
bu  bomwed  from  tlie  Goipel  narrative,  it  ii  only 
at  he  hai  boirowed  bum  all  other  wonderful  hi>- 
tory,  and  that  the  idea  of  a  controveiaial  aim  ii 
mconiiBtenc  with  the  account  which  makei  the  life 
written  by  Damia  the  groundwork  cf  the  more  re- 
cent atory.  Moreover,  PbiloitratUB  wrat«  at  the 
comniand  of  the  empress  Julin  Domna,  and  waa  at 
the  time  living  in  the  palace  of  Aleiander  Sevenie, 
who  worshipped  our  Lord  with  Orpheui  and 
Apolloni.i>  among  hi>  Penatei:  »  that  it  aeeme 
improhahle  he  ahould  have  felt  any  peculiar  hosti- 
lity to  Ctariitianity  ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  he 
would  be  acquainted  with  the  general  itory  of  our 
Loid'i  life,  from  which  he  might  natunXly  draw 
many  of  hn  own  incidenii.  On  the  whole,  then, 
we  conclude  with  Ritter,  that  the  life  of  ApoUonitu 

resemblancea,  although  real,  only  indicate  that  a 

1  lyetemalic  parallel.    (Ritter,  Ceniu^  der  PHI. 
>ol.  i>.  p.  49*2.) 

III.  The  character  of  Apolloniu.  a>  weU  aa  the 
iecli  of  hii  life  beararemarkablBrewmhlance  to  those 
if  Pythagoras  whomhe  profeiKdlyfoilowed.  Tra- 
il which  the  earlier  half  of  both  their  lives  may  be 
lummed  up.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Apollc 
liiu  pretended  to  supematursl  powen,  and  wi 
rarionsly  rvgarded  by  the  ancienta  ai  a  magician 
uid  a  divine  being.  The  object  of  bie  tcheme,  as 
ar  as  it  can  be  traced,  was  twofold — partly  philo- 
lophical  and  partly  religious.  As  a  philosopher^ 
le  is  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  middle  tenna 
letwoen  the  Greek  and  Oriental  syiiems,  which 
le  endeavoured  to  harmonise  in  the  symbolic  krd 
if  Pythagoraa.  The  Pythagorean  doctrine  of 
LUmliera,  and  thrir  principles  of  music  and  aatro- 
Lomy,  he  looked  upon  as  quite  subordinate,  while 
lii  main  efforts  were  directed  to  re-establish  the 
Id  religion  on  a  Pytha^itsn  basis.  Hi*  aim 
vas  to  purify  the  worship  of  Paganism  fitim  the 
omiplions  which  he  said  the  fablea  of  the  poets 
ad  introduced,  and  restore  the  rites  of  the  templet 
1  all  their  power  and  meaning.  In  his  works  on 
ivination  by  the  stars,  and  on  oSeringa,  he  rejects 
icrifices  as  impure  in  the  sight  of  Qod.  All  olv 
Kts  of  sense,  even  fire,  paitook  of  a  material  and 
snuptible  nature  :  prayer  itself  should  be  the  un- 
linted  offering  of  the  heart,  and  was  polluted  by 
assing  through  the  lips.  (Eaieb.  Prtp.  Bti.  ii-13.) 
'his  objection  to  sacrifice  was  doubtless  connected 
dth  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  tronsmigra- 
on  of  souls.  In  the  miracles  attributed  to  him 
'e  see  the  same  trace  of  a  Pythagorean  character : 
ley  an  chiefly  prophecies,  and  it  is  not  the 
Dwer  of  controlling  the  Uwi  of  uatuis  which 
LpoUoniui  lays  claim  to,  but  nthec  a  wonder- 
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gnm  (ObI.  ii»f .  tdL  lii.  p.SlS);  we  may  tbere- 

fbra  cnncliule  ihat  hs  lind  in  oc  before  the  iini    . 

ctnlarr  after  Chriit.     He  nu  ■  follower 

philni,  uid  ia  nii  by  Galen  (ibid.  p.  filO] 

lived  for  KDie  time  BlAlcnnLu.    Hit  work,  n^    I 

Hipm,  On  OitilmtnU,   ii  quoled  by  Athenaeiu 

(it.  p.  GB8),  and  he  ii  alto  mentioned  b;  Caeliiu    i 

AnnlunuL     IDe  MoHi.  Ac  il  2a,p.i39). 

U.  AroLLONZuv  HiFFOCBiircua  ^'Irtaipi- 
Ttini),  ii  laid  bj  Qalen  (Di  Sicla  OpU  c.  U. 
Tol.  I.  p.  U4  1  OowiutU.  III.  in  Hrppocr.  "  De 
Hal.  Victim  Mart.  Ai:.~  c  38.  toI.  it.  p.  703)  to 
hbve  been  a  pupil  of  Hippo<Tates  II.,  and  mnit 
therefan  hiTS  liTed  in  the  ronnh  centoij  a  c. 
He  ii  blamed  by  Eruiitntiu  (Bp-Oa].  L  e.)  for 
bii  eiceasire  aeTerity  in  natrictmg  the  quantity 
of  diiolc  allowed  to  hia  pelieata. 

12.  APOLLONIUS  Mkmphites  (tf„j^Tns)  wai 
boni  at  Memphii  in  Egypt,  and  Hiu  a  follower  of 
Enuiitratna.  (OaL  I-lnd.  c,  10.  toLiIt.  p.  700.) 
He  Ditiat  therefore  haTe  lired  about  the  third  oen- 
Inry  a  c,  and  ia  probsblj  tie  aaniB  penon  who  ii 
called  "ApoUoniuaSlmlonicna."  Hewroleaworl 
'  On  tbe  Namea  of  the  PbtU  of  the  Human  Body' 
[OaL  I.  c,  and  D^fimL  prooem.  toL  lii.  p,  347V 
ind  ii  quoted  by  Entionui  {Glea.  Hipp.  p.  86), 
Qalen  {De  Aniid.  ii.  U,  toI.  iit.  p.  I RB),  Nico- 
mtUynfratil)*  Aar.te.  11,  16.  pp.  631,  833), 
md  other  ancient  writen. 

13.  Atoilonius  Mus  (MBi), 
Elerophilua,  of  whoae  life  no  particulan  are  known, 
lut  who  mnat  liare  liTed  in  the  fini  cvntUTy  8. 

""    '  '  ■  9  conlemporary.    (j 

le  waa  a  tellow- 

U  (i^),  Bnd   OHD] 

I  long  work  on  the  opiniena  of  the  aecC  founded 
ly  Hemphilui.  (Cael.  Autel.  On  Mori.  '  ■  ■' 
3,  p.  110;  OoL  I>t  Difrr.  PmI^  jt.  10, 
ip.  l*i,  746.)  He  olio  wrote  on  pharmncy  (Cell. 
'M  Mtd.  T.  praeC  p.  81  ;  Paliad.  Own.  ia  /%i. 
'  Epid.  r/.."  ap.  Dietz,  Schal.  m  Hipp,  ft  OaL 
ol.  ii.  p.  93;  GaL  De  AUid.  ii.  7.  8,  (ol 
p.  143,  US),  and  ia  auppowd  to  be  the 
er*on  who  ii  nHDelimea  called  "  ApoUoniui  Hero- 

U.  AroLLONitTS  OmiB  {b  'O^ni)  ii  Bid  by 
Irotianm  {Clnn.  Hipp.  p.  8}  to  haTe  made  a  com- 
ilation  from  the  Gloatnry  of  difficult  llippoctatic 
rorda  by  Boccheiua ;  he  muat  therefore  have  IlTed 
boot  the  lint  or  lecond  century  B.  c  He  ii  aup- 
oaed  by  aome  peiwna  In  be  Apallonini  Peigame- 
Di,  by  othen  Apolfoniut  Ther. 

15.  ApoLLOMtiB  Orujnicub  ['OpyarHcis)  ia 
doted  by  Oaleti  (/^  Oimpae.  Medieam.  etc  Loc 
.  t.%  Tol.  liii.  p.  856),  and  mual  Ibenfore  Iibtb 
red  in  or  before  the  aecond  centoty  after  CfaiiiL 
lothing  ii  known  of  hia  life. 

16.  Apollomub  Fbhoaminub  (Tii^fim^t) 
auppoaed   by  aome  penona  to  be  Apolloniui 

phia,  or  Apolloniui  Ther.     He  wai  bora  at  Por- 

nce  itcananlybepodliTelydetermini^  that,  ai  ha 
quoted  by  OribaiinB,  he  amal  hiie  lived  in  oi  he- 
re tbe  fourth  century  after  Chritt.  (Orib.  Enpar. 
i  Em.  L  9.  p.  fi78,)  He  ia  probably  the  author 
'  rather  a  long  eitnd  on  Scarification  preaerved 
r  Onbaaiaa  (ilfaf.  (M/.  Tti.  19,  20,  p.  316),wbich 
publiahed  by  C.  F.  Mallhaci  in  hia  Collection  of 
iwlt  Medical  Writer*,  entitled  XX t.  Vtlennei 
famrum  AtpdieanuH  Oraeajruat  Varia  Oputcnia, 
loaqn.  IB08,  4to.,  p,  144. 
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pout  frtn  Polybioft  (t.  56,  58),  he  poMeased  con- 
■idexaUe  infloenoe.  Mead,  in  his  Dwert.  de 
Nmmjtm  qmlnudctm  a  Smymaei$  m  MeMoorum 
Homorem  jwvMmg,  Lond.  1724,  4to^  thinks  that 
two  bronze  coins,  struck  in  honour  of  a  person 
named  ApoUophanes,  refer  to  the  physician  of  this 
name ;  but  this  is  now  generally  considered  to  be 
a  mistake.  (See  DieL  o/AnU  s.  v.  Medicui,)  A 
physician  oF  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by  seTend 
ancient  medical  writers.  (Fabricius,  BibL  Or, 
ToL  xiiL  p.  76,  ed.  Tet ;  C.  O.  KUhn,  Additam, 
ad  JsUendimm  Medioorum  Veterum  a  Jo.  A.  Fahri- 
do,  j^c,  exkibUumy  Lips.  4to.,  1826.  Fascia  iil 
p.  8.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

APOLLCTTH^IS  C^voXXSe^/uf),  a  Greek 
historian,  whom  Plutarch  made  use  of  in  his  life  of 
Lycuigus.    (c  31.) 

APOMYIUS  CKw6funos)  «'driTing  away  the 
flies,**  a  surname  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  On  one 
occasion,  when  Heracles  was  offering  a  sacrifice  to 
Zens  at  Olympia,  he  was  annoyed  by  hosts  of  flies, 
and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them,  he  oflered  a  sacri- 
fice to  Zeus  Apomyius,  whereupon  the  flies  with- 
drew across  the  river  Alf^eius.  From  that  time 
the  Eleans  sacrificed  to  Zeus  under  this  name. 
(Pans.  V.  14.  §2.)  [L.S.] 

APONIA'NUS,  DI'LLIUS,  joined  Antonius 
Primus  with  the  third  legion,  a.  n.  70.  {Tac  HitL 
m.  10,  IL) 

Q.  APO^  I  US,  was  one  of  the  conmianders  of  the 
troops  which  revolted,  in  b.  &  46,  from  Trebonius, 
Caesar*s  lieutenant  in  Spain.  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  29.) 
Aponins  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs  in  b.  a  43, 
and  pot  to  death.   (Appian,  B,  C,  iv.  26.) 

APOT^IUS  MU'TILUS.    [Mutilus.] 

APO^IUS  SATURNl'NUS.[SATURNiNua] 

APOTROPAEl  {;KwoTp^Kmoi\  certain  divini- 
ties, by  whose  assistance  the  Greeks  believed  that 
they  were  able  to  avert  any  threatening  danger  or 
calamity.  Their  statues  stood  at  Sicyon  near  the 
tomb  of  Epopeus.  (Paus.  ii.  11.  §  2.)  The  Romans 
likewise  worshipped  gods  of  this  lund,  and  called 
them  <2n  cMwrnMCt,  derived  from  awrrunoan, 
(VaiTo,  <fc  £.  Z.  vil  102;  GeUhis,  v.  12.)   [L.  S.] 

APOTRO'PHIA  CAiroT/Jo^/a),  '*the  expeUer,** 
a  surname  of  Aphrodite,  under  which  she  was 
worshipped  at  Thebes,  and  which  described  her  as 
the  goddess  who  expelled  from  the-  hearts  of  men 
the  desire  after  sinfrd  pleasure  and  lust  Her 
worship  under  this  name  was  believed  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Harmonia,  together  with  that 
of  Aphrodite  Urania  and  Pandemos,  and  the  anti- 
quity of  her  statues  confirmed  this  belie!  (Pans, 
ix.  16.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

APPIA'NUS  CAimoy^j),  a  native  of  Alexan- 
dria, lived  at  Rome  during  the  reigns  of  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius,  as  we  gather  from 
various  passages  in  his  work.  We  have  hardly 
any  particulars  of  his  life,  for  his  autobiography,  to 
which  be  refers  at  the  end  of  the  prefiice  to  his 
history,  is  now  lost  In  the  same  passage  he  men- 
tions,  that  he  was  a  man  of  considfaable  distinction 
at  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  pleading  causes  in  the 
courts  of  the  emperors.  He  further  states,  that  the 
emperors  considered  him  worthy  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  their  affitin  {jUxpi  fM 
tffwr  4vtrp<nn6fa^  i){(w9ar);  which  Schweighauser 
and  others  interpret  to  mean,  that  he  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  procurator  or  praefectus  of  £g3rpt 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  for  this  supposition. 
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We  know,  firom  a  letter  of  Fronto,  that  it  was  the 
office  of  procurator  which  he  held  (Fronto,  Ep.  ad 
Anton,  Pium^  9,  p.  13,  &c,  ed.  Niebuhr);  but 
whether  he  had  the  management  of  the  emperors* 
finances  at  Rome,  or  went  to  some  province  in  this 
capacity,  is  quite  uncertain. 

Appian  wrote  a  Roman  history  ('Pwfiducd,  or 
*P»fiaIicii  Icrropia)  in  twenty-four  books,  on  a  plan 
diflerent  frtnn  that  of  most  historians.  He  did  not 
treat  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire  as  a  whole 
in  chronological  order,  following  the  series  oi 
events;  but  he  gave  a  separate  account  of  the 
B&an  of  each  country  from  the  time  that  it  became 
connected  with  the  Romans,  till  it  was  finally  in- 
corporated in  the  Roman  empire.  The  first  foreign 
people  with  whom  the  Romans  came  in  contact 
were  the  Gauls;  and  consequently  his  history, 
according  to  his  plan,  would  have  begun  with  that 
people.  But  in  order  to  make  the  work  a  complete 
history  of  Rome,  he  devoted  the  first  three  hooks 
to  an  account  of  the  early  times  and  of  the  various 
nations  of  Italy  which  Rome  subdued.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  different  books  were:  I.  The  kingly 
period  (*P»/iaZkMy/3a<riXijn().  2.  Italy  (*lTa\iin{). 
3.  The  Samnites  {Zauviruc^,  4.  The  Gauls  or 
Celts  (KcArun}).  5.  Sicily  and  the  other  islands 
(SiKcAim^  iral  firitnuruci^).  6.  Spain  ('I9i}punf). 
7.  Hannibal's  wars  fAmtfa&nJ).  8.  Libya,  Car- 
thage, and  Numidia  (Ai^vio),  Kapxyi^opuefj  koI 
No/ia5an().  9.  Macedonia  (MaiccSorunf).  10. 
Greece  and  the  Greek  states  in  Asia  Minor  ('EAAih 
puc/j  ndi  *lwtid),  1 1.  Syria  and  Parthia  (Si^ioinf 
fcal  Uapeur^),  12.  The  war  with  Mithridates 
(MieptSircios).  13—21.  The  civU  wars  {^EfjupA- 
Aia),  in  nine  books,  from  those  of  Marius  and 
Sulk  to  the  battle  of  Actinm.  The  last  four  books 
also  had  the  title  of  rd  Alyvwruucd.  22.  'Eicotof- 
toctIo,  comprised  ^e  history  of  a  hundred  years, 
from  the  battle  of  Actium  to  the  beginning  of 
Vespasian's  reign.  23.  The  wars  with  lUyria 
('IAAvptN)f  or  Aaioini).  24.  Those  with  Arabia 
l*Apa€los).  We  possess  only  eleven  of  these  com- 
plete ;  namely,  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  twenty-third.  There  are  also 
firagmente  of  several  of  the  others.  The  Parthian 
history,  which  has  come  down  to  us  as  part  of  the 
elevendi  book,  has  been  proved  by  Schweighauser 
to  be  no  work  of  Appian,  but  merely  a  compilation 
from  Plutareh*s  Lives  of  Antony  and  Crassus,  pro- 
bably made  in  the  middle  ages.  (See  Schweighau- 
ser*s  Appkm^  voL  iil  p.  906,  &c) 

Appian*s  work  is  a  mere  compilation.  In  the 
eariy  times  he  chiefly  followed  Dionysius,  as  &r  as 
the  latter  went,  and  his  work  makes  up  to  a  con- 
sideraUe  extent  for  the  .books  of  Dionysius,  which 
are  lost  In  the  history  of  the  second  Punic  war 
Fabius  seems  to  have  been  his  chief  authority,  and 
subsequently  he  made  use  of  Polybius.  His  style 
is  clear  and  simple ;  but  he  possesses  few  merits  as 
an  historian,  and  he  frequently  makes  the  most 
absurd  blunders.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  places 
Saffuntum  on  the  north  of  the  Ibems  (Iher,  7), 
and  states  that  it  takes  only  half  a  day  to  sail 
from  Spain  to  Britain.  (Iher,  1.) 

Appum's  history  was  first  published  in  a  barbor 
rous  Latin  transktion  by  Candidas,  at  Venice,  in 
1472.  A  part  of  the  Greek  text  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Carolus  Stephanus  Paris,  1551 ;  which 
was  followed  by  an  improved  Latin  version  by 
Gelenius,  which  was  published  after  the  death  of 
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tatter  U  BbkI,  1564.    Th<  Greek  kxt  of  tbe 

»un|  not  'Aivilalinl  wu  pibliahfd  far  the  fint 
I  by  H.  Stfpliuiiis  OeoeTB,  1S£7.  Urunna 
liahed  aome  {nvmcnti  at  Antverp,  1582.  Ths 
od  editiDn  of  tiie  Onek  Uit  wu  ediled,  with 

Lslin  Tcnion  of  Oeleuiui,  by  R.  Stephuiu, 
en,  1592.  Tbe  twenty-third  book  of  Appian, 
AUiing  the  wars  with  lUyrJo,  wtu  fint  poblUh- 
If  UcHcheliut,  Angahurg,  1599,  ami  ume  ad- 
>Dal  fngmfnta  were  added  by  Valeiiaa,  Paria, 
t.  The  tbiid  edition  of  Appian'i  work  wai 
liihed  at  AmMerdua  ia  I670>  and  ii  a  mere 
int  of  tbe  edition  of  H.  Stephanu*.  Tho  work 
1  on  the  dtle-page  the  name  of  Alenandn 
ioa,  bot  be  did  absolutely  aothiog  for  the  work, 

allowed  the  typographical  erron  of  the  old 
ion  to  icmain.  The  fourth  edition,  and  infi- 
I;  the  beat,  ia  that  of  Schweighanier,  Leipzig, 
5,  3  vala.  Std.  A  fev  new  fhigmenta  of  Appiaa 
e  pubUahed  by  Mai  in  the  (econd  lolume  of  hia 
u  CMh*>o  at.  Scrip.:  they  are  "eprinted,  loge- 
'  with  the  new  &agmenta  of  Polybiua,  in  "Po- 
i  et  Appiani  Hieloriamm  Eicerpta  Vaticana, 
,"  edited  by  Lncht,  Altona,  18.10.  Mai  alao 
Dvered  a  letter  of  Ap[naii  to  Fnmto  (p.  329  in 
buhi'a  edition  of  Pronto). 
l'PPIAS)  a  nymph  of  tbe  Appian  well,  which 

utnated  not  &t  from  Ike  temple  of  Venna 
itiii  in  ths  fonun  of  Julina  Caeaai,  It  waa 
ounded  by  atatnea  of  aympha,  who  were  called 
liadea.  fO*.  Rem.  Am.  GSS,  An  Am.  L  81, 
151.)  Cicero  (ad  Fam,  iii.  1)  flattera  Appiut 
cher  by  applying  tbe  name  Appiaa  to  a  atatne 
ainerra.  In  modem  timet,  staine*  of  nympha 
e  been  found  on  the  apot  where  the  Appian  well 
ted  in  ancient  timea,  and  they  are  conaidered 
a  atatue*  of  the  Appiadea.  (ViK»nti,  in  Mui. 
.Clem.  I  p.  216.  ed.  Mediolan.)  [L.  S.] 

iPPION.    [Apton.] 

iPPION,  ■  jnriat,  con  temporary  with  Jutinian, 
whom  he  ia  named  in  terma  of  high  commenda- 

in  the  82nd  Noiell,  on  account  of  tbe  eicol- 

diacharge  of  hia  legal  dutiea  u  the  aiaeiaor  of 
^xllua.  On  hia  appointment,  a.  d.  539,  aa 
mimit  ommum,  or  mnjorjudetf  with  juriadiction 
t  to  the  empeiDt't  praefecta  (d|ix<»n'«),  be  ia 

by  Juatinian  to  have  acquired  a  hjgb  character, 

only  legal,  hut  geneisL  He  waa  piciiuualy 
xaluM  faa,  an  office  to  which  waa  attached  the 

eprelaiilia.     Hia  name  appean  aa  conaid  jt.  D. 

tJ.  T.  Q.] 
l'PPIUS  CLAU'DIUS.    [Claudiuii.] 
/PPIUS  SILA'NUS,    [SiLANUs.] 
.PPULEIA  or  APULEIA  QENS,  pkheiaa 

cognomena  of  tbii  gena  are  Dicianuh,  Paniu, 
Saturnihub:  those  wbo  bear  no  cwnomen  are 
n  under  AppULniiw.    The  first  of  tbe  Appu. 

who  obtained  the  eonnlahip,  wa*  Q.  Appuieint 

•a,B.c3U0. 

.PPULEIA  VARIXIA.  [Affuleiub,No.9.] 

.PPULEIUS  or  APULEIUS.     I.  L.  Ai- 

KtUB,  tribune  of  the  plebi,  b.  c  391,  impeached 

lillus  for  bavins  secreted  part  of  the  Bpoila  of 

L     (LiT.  T.  32;  Pint.  a.™.  12.) 

.  L.  Apfulbius,  one  of  the  Roman  amhaaaadora 

reen  Attains  and  Pruiiu.  (Polyb.  uiii.  26.) 
.  Appi/Liiuti,  proqnaettor,  to  whom  Cicero 
reues  two  lettera  {ad  Fam.  liii.  45,  46).  waa 
IT  of  Q.  Pbilippua,  the  pro- 
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4.  AFPULUUB,apnHfHtor,in«ntienedl 

in  two  of  hia  letun  {ad  Att.  xiL  14,  17). 
dialingmibed  from  No.  3. 

5.  hL  AFpct.u[;a,  wu  elected  angnr  in 
and  Cicem  pleaded  illneaa  aa  a  reaaon  fa 
■enca  from  the  inaugural  Icalinl,  which 
ha<e  laited  aeveral  dsyt.  (Cic  ad  Att 
—15.)      At  the  time  of  Caesar's  death, 

when  Brutua  croased  over  into  Greece  and 
aiaiated  him  with  money  and  troop*.  (( 
X.  II,  liii.  16;  Appian,  S.  C  iiL  6^ 
He  was  proscribed  by  the  OriumTira,  B.  c 
ded  to  Brutua,  who  placed  him  orer  ] 
After  the  death  of  Brutua,  B.  c  42,  he  sni 

to  hia  natiTe  country.     (Appian,  B.  C  it 

6.  AppuLBiUB,  proacribed  by  the  ttia 
B.  c  43,  ekapad  with  hit  wife  to  Sioi 
pian,  B.  C.  ir.  40.)     He  mnat  be  dist 


No.  5,  who 


cribedat 


B.  c  29.  He  afterward*  went  to  Spain  ■ 
nl,  and  obtained  a  triumph  in  B.  c  A 
Tictories  he  had  gained  in  that  cmnlry. 
Caaa.  IL  20 ;  Fait.  O^iiliiL) 

G.  hL  Afpulxius  Sax.  f.  Six.  k., 
B.  c  20,  may  poaaibly  be  the  tame  pent 
5.     (Dion  Caaa.  Ijv.  T.) 

9.  Six.  Appuluus  Su.  f.  Su.  n., 
a  ton  of  No.  7,  conjiul  in  A.  D.  14,  Ihi 
which  Augnatna  died.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixi. '. 
Aug.  100  1  Tat  Aiu.  L  7;  Veil  Pal. 
He  ia  called  in  two  paaaages  of  Diim  Cai 
and  lir.  30)  a  nlalion  of  Aogaataa 
{Am.  ii.  50)  apeaka  of  Apputeia  Varilia, 
aecoaed  of  adultery  and  treason  in  a.  d. 
granddaughtei  of  a  tiatn  of  .^ogustui 
therefore,  not  impoeiible  that  Sex.  Appd 
have  married  one  of  the  Hareellae,  the  two 
of  OctaTia,  by  her  lint  fauaband  Marci 
there  ia  no  authority  for  thia  marriagB. 

APPULEIUS  or  APULEIUS  (in 
and  the  oldest  MSS.  generally  eihiUt  t 
contonaot,  see  Cren.  Animad.  Phil.  P.  zi. 
Oudendorp,  ad  Aad.  Aiat.  not.  p.  1).  dii 
braled  aa  the  author  irf  the  GMe*  Jet, 
in  the  eariy  part  of  the  aecond  centnry  i 
at  Madanra,  which  waa  ofiginally  aitachi 
kingdom  of  Syphax,  waa  tranaferred  to  J 
at  £e  close  of  the  second  Punic  war.  an 
been  eventuaily  coloniied  by  a  detachmn 
man  Tetenuis,  attained  to  considerable  s 
Thia  town  was  aitnated  &r  inlaod  on  th 
line  between  Numidia  and  Oaetulia,  a 
Appnleioa  atylea  himadf  Snunmuda  et 
lidML,  declaring  at  the  aame  time,  tbat  hi 
more  reaaon  to  feel  ashamed  of  hia  hyb 
than  the  elder  Cyrua,  who  in  like  manner 
termed  Semimtdiie  ac  Strnqxrvi.  {Afdos 
444,  ed.  Florid.)  Uit  &theT  waa  a  nan 
reapectability,  who  hanng  lilled  the 
duumvir  and  enjoyed  all  the  other  digniti 
naliTO  town,  bequeathed  at  hia  death  ll 
nearly  two  milliona  of  sesterces  to  hit  1 
lApUng.  p.  442.)  Appoleiua  receiioi 
rudimenta  of  education  at  Carthage,  nw 
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tha  gnmmuiuw ;  and  tlmte  tat  whicb 
ritj  on  be  pcpdoccd  mn  in  *ll  probidnli^  dmwn 
Enm  tbe  «uiw  aoDrce.  aod  not  orbitmilj  coined  to 
aDtveT  tbe  pnipoK  of  the  aMment,  ai  ume  critici 
baie  imagined.  The  EeaM  bolt;,  perfaapi,  of  ait 
hii  pisca  it  tha  Apologia.  Hen  be  apoke  from 
deep  feeling,  and  altbougb  we  may  in  manf  place* 
detect  the  mietente  affectation  of  the  rhetorician, 
jet  then  ii  often  ■  bold,  manlj,  atiught-forward 

thoM  compoMtioni   when  hi*  feeling*  were  leo 
tovched. 

We  do  not  know  the  jeti  in  which  out  anthor  wai 
bom,  nor  that  in  wtucb  he  died.  But  the  name* 
of  Lolliu*  Urbiciu,  Scipio  Oifitni,  Severiaans, 
LoUianni  AiitaB,  and  ocben  who  an  incidentally 
mentioned  by  him  a*  bii  contempararie*,  uid  who 
from  other  Bonrce*  are  knows  to  haie  held  high 
office*  under  the  Antoninea,  enable  u*  to  determine 
the  epoch  when  he  fionriihed. 

The  eitant  woiki  of  Appuleioi  an  :  I.  Mito- 
MorpA^HDa  Ku  dg  Amo  Aureo  Libri  KL  Thi* 
celebrated  romance,  which,  together  with  the  im 
of  Luciin,  ii  Hid  to  hate  been  founded  upon  a 
work  bearing  the  aame  title  by  a  certain  Lucina  of 
Paliw  (Photins  AiW.  cod.  cuii.  p.  165)  bekinged 
10  die  clai*  of  lalea  diitingniahed  by  the  ancient* 
nnderlhe  titleof  jl/i£Hiii«.AiMac.  It  leema  to  have 
been  intended  aimpl  j  aa  a  lalire  upon  the  hypoeriay 
and  debauchery  of  certain  orden  of  priata,  the  &auds 
of  joggling  pntenden  to  Hipematuial  powera,  and 
the  general  profligacy  of  public  morali.  There  ore 
loma  howeier  who  ditcorer  a  more  recondite  mean- 
ing, and  e^iecially  the  author  of  the  Diiine  Legation 
oT  Moaei,  who  haa  at  gnat  length  endcaiouled  to 
prore,  that  the  Golden  Am  wai  written  with  the 
™w  of  recommending  the  Pagan  religion  in  oppo- 
tition  to  Chriatianity,  which  wai  at  that  time 
making  rapid  progreat,  and  etpedally  of  luculcaliag 
the  importance  i^  initiation  into  the  purer  myale- 
Tie*.  {Die.  Lfg.  bk.  iL  aect.  it.)  The  epithet 
A*ma  ii  generally  anppoied  to  hare  been  be- 
atowed  in  conieqoence  of  the  admiration  in  which 
the  tale  wa*  held,  (or  being  conaidered  a*  the  moat 
excellent  compoaition  o(  it*  kind,  it  wai  compared 
to  the  moat  excellent  of  metali,  juit  a*  the  Bpepb- 
thegma  of  Pythagora*  were  dii^gniihed  a*  xfuta 
int.  Warburton,  howeTet,  ingemonily  contend* 
that  onmu  waa  the  common  epithet  bntowed 
dpon  all  Mileaion  tale*,  becaiue  they  wen  luch  a* 
itrollert  Died  to  rebeane  for  a  piece  of  money  to 
the  rabble  in  a  circle,  after  the  b^ion  of  oriental 
■tory-iellen.  He  fbond*  hi*  conjecture  upon  an 
eipreiaion  m  one  of  Pliny'a  Epiatlea  (ii.  20), 
OMsn  pam,  d  accipa  anHm  /abulam,  whidl 
teemt,  bonefer,  rather  to  mean  "  giro  me  a  piece 
of  copper  and  receiie  in  return  a  atory  worth  a 
piaoe  of  gold,  or,  predona  aa  gold."  which  bringi 
D*  back  to  the  old  explanation.     The  well-known 


booke.  Thia,  wbateTer  opinion  we  may  fbfin  of 
the  principal  narraliie,  i>  erideotly  an  allegory, 
and  ia  generally  trndontood  to  dndow  forth  the 
pngm*  of  the  mhI  to  perfection. 

II.  Ftondomn  Libri  IF.  An  irtiiKr}/ia,  con- 
taining Klect  eitracta  from  nrioni  ontiona  and 
diaaertationa,  collected  probably  by  aome  admirer. 
It  ha*,  bowever,  been  imagined  that  we  baye  hen 
■  MTt  of  comnion-ptace-book,  in  which  Appuleio* 
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potiCJoo.  Thia  notioD,  althongli  adopla 
dendorp,  baa  not  tbund  many  enppette 
wonderful  that  it  ahenld  ever  han  bera 
[Hoponnded. 

III.  Dt  Dn  SoBnik  liber.  Thia  tr 
been  roughly  attacked  by  St.  Angnatiue. 

IV.  lit  DegnuOe  Platomk  Libri  tm. 

Irixa  of  Plato,  the  aecoDd  of  hia  aurofa, 
of  hia  letflc 

V.  De  Mimdo  lAer.  A  tnniJation  ol 
Tf^  jcJtr^uHf,  at  one  time  aacribed  to  Aiii 

VL  Jpotogia  aiie  De  Maya  Liber. 
lion   deacribed  aboTe,  deliyered    before 

VIL  Htrmdii  THmegiiti  De  Naimn 
Dialogia,  Seholara  an  at  rariaiKs  wi 
to  the  authenticity  of  thia  tcanalation  of  i 
plan  dialogne.  Ai  to  the  oiipnal,  « 
BiiLGraK.i.  6. 

Beaide*  Ibeae  a  nnmber  of  work*  noi 


Led  incidentally  by  Appoleii 
many  other*  belonging  to  aone  Aj^mleiui 
by  the  gianunaiiana.     He  pTofeaeea  to  1 
thor  of  ^  poomata  omme  gtrnvs  ofta  nr 
wav, oollMnto,  tCpna forttni  vib  gri^trn,itn 

hDH  diaiagoa  landatti*  fiaiiaafiii^  both 
and  Latin  (Florid,  ii.  9,  iiL  IS,  20,  it. 
we  find  eapecial  mention  made  of  a  co 
poema  on  pUyful  and  amataty  tbeme 
Liidicra,  fnm  which  a  few  ftagmeiita  i 
in  the  Apolofpa.     (pp.  400,  1U9,  411 

ssa.) 

The  Kditio  Priocepa  waa  printed  at 
Sweynheym  and  Pannani,  in  the  year  14 
by  Andrew,  biihop  of  Aleria.  It  ia  ■ 
rare,  and  ia  conaidered  Taluable  Id  a  cri 
of  Tiew,  became  it  contain*  a  genuine  tei 
copied  from  MSS.,  and  fno  fmm  the  m 
conjectural  emendation*  by  wiuch  ueai 
nst  of  the  earlier  edition*  an  ootrapfa 
moreoter,  the  only  old  edkiak  which  ea 
tilation  by  the  Inqniaition. 

An  excellent  edition  of  the  Aiiniu  a; 
I*yden  in  tha  ya»r  1786,  printed  in 
edited  by  Oudendoip  and  Rubnken.      ' 


appeared  a 


Leyden  in  1823,  edited  b 
very  elabontte  edition  of 

184!2,byO:P.UildebiMid. 

A  gmat  mmibec  of  tnuwlitjatu  i£  tl 
Aaa  are  to  be  foimd  in  all  tlie  pnnopal 
hmgnagea.  The  lait  Engliih  TcniDo  ii 
Thomaa  Taylor,  in  one  Tolnioe  Sre., 
1822,  which  containa  alas  tha  tnct 
SocntiM.  [ 

L.  APPULEIUS,  eommonly  aOed  A 
Babbakds,  a  botanical  wiiterrf  whoee  b 
ticnlara  an  known,  and  wboae  date  i>  tat 
lain.  He  hu  imntiDMi  beat  identified  w 
leiua,  the  antbor  of  the  "Oolden  Aai,~ 
timeiwith  A]ipuleiuaCeliu[C>uiua,Ap: 
but  hi*  work  i>  erideutly  writtoi  htet  thai 
of  either  of  thnee  penon*,  and  ptobably 
earlier  thau  the  fbnnh  coBtiirf  aA 
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de  MedJeamiuiUn  Herbarum ;  it  oonnsts  of  one 
himdred  and  twenty-eight  chaptem,  and  ii  mostly 
taken  finom  DkMcorides  and  Pliny.  It  was  first 
poblished  at  Rome  by  Jo.  PhU.  de  Lignamine, 
4to^  without  date,  but  before  1484.  It  was  re- 
printed three  times  in  the  sixteenth  century,  be- 
sides being  indnded  in  two  collections  of  medical 
writers,  and  in  seTeral  editions  of  the  works  of 
Appoleius  of  Madaonu  The  last  and  best  edition 
is  that  by  Ackermann  in  his  Parabilium  MetUcor 
mentormm  Seriptorei  AnHqnit  Norimb.  1788,  8to. 
A  short  work,  ^  De  Ponde^bus  et  Mensuris,** 
bearing  the  name  of  Appoleius,  is  to  be  found  at 
the  end  of  several  editions  of  Mesne^s  works. 
(Haller,  Biblwtk.  Botam, ;  Choulant,  Handbuch  der 
Bw:kerk»Mdef^rd»  Alien  Medicm.)    [W.A.O.] 

APPULEIUS,  L.  CAECl'LICUS  MINU- 
TIA'NUS,  the  author  of  a  work  de  Orthograpkia, 
of  which  considerable  fragments  were  first  published 
by  A.  Mai  in  **  Juris  Ciyilis  Ante-Justinianei  Reli- 
quiae, &&,**  Rome,  1823.  They  were  republished 
by  Osann,  Darmstadt,  1826,  with  two  other  gnmi- 
matical  works,  de  Nota  Aspirationia  and  de  Difk- 
Atmyu,  which  also  bear  the  name  of  Appuleius. 
Madvig  has  shewn  (de  ApuleU  Fragm,  de  Ortkogr^ 
Hafniae,  1829),  that  the  treatise  de  Orikogropkia 
is  the  woik  of  a  literary  impostor  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  two  other  grammatical  treatises 
abore  mentioned  were  probably  written  in  the 
tenth  century  of  our  aera. 

ATRIES  CAirpiV,  *Airp(oj),  a  king  of  Egypt, 
the  8th  of  the  26th  (Saite)  dynasty,  the  Pharaoh- 
Hophra  of  Scripture  (Ixx.  Oua^^),  the  Vaphres 
of  Manetho,  siH^ceeded  his  &ther  Psammuthia,  B.& 
596.  The  commencement  of  his  reign  was  distin- 
guished by  great  success  in  war.  He  conquered 
Palestine  and  Phoenicia,  and  for  a  short  time  re- 
established the  Egyptian  influence  in  Syria,  which 
had  been  oTerthrown  by  Nebuchadneizar.  He 
fiiiled,  howerer,  to  protect  his  ally  Zedeldah,  king 
of  Jerusalem,  firom  the  renewed  attack  of  Nebu- 
diadnezzar,  who  took  and  destroyed  Jerusalem. 
(b.  a  586.)  About  the  same  time,  in  consequence 
ai  the  failure  of  an  expedition  which  Apries  had 
sent  against  Cyrene,  his  army  rebelled  and  elected 
VA  king  Amasis,  whom  Apries  had  sent  to  reconcile 
them.  The  cruelty  of  Apries  to  Patarbemis,  whom 
he  had  sent  to  bnng  back  Amans,  and  who  had 
fiuled  in  the  attempt,  exasperated  the  principal 
Egyptians  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  deserted 
hint,  karing  him  only  to  the  protection  of  an 
auxiliary  foice  of  30,000  Greeks.  With  these 
and  the  few  Egyptians  who  remained  £Euthfnl 
to  him,  Apries  encountered  Amasis  at  Momem- 
phia,  but  his  army  was  oTerpowered  by  numbers, 
and  he  himself  was  taken  alive.  Amasis 
treated  him  for  some  time  with  kindness,  but 
at  length,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  mur- 
murs of  the  "EgT^ivKa^y  he  suffered  him  to  be 
pot  to  deatL  (Herod.  161,  &c.,  169,  iv.  159; 
Diod.  i.  68;  Athen.  xiii  p. 560;  Jerem.  xxxvil  5, 7, 
xliv.  30,  xlvi  26  ;  Eaek.  xxix.  3 ;  Joseph.  AnL  x. 
9.  §  7 ;  Amasis.)  [P.  S.] 

APRC/NIUS.  1.  C.  Apronius,  elected  one  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  on  the  abolition  of  the 
deeemTirate,  b.  c.  449.    (Liv.  iii.  54.) 

2.  Q.  Apronius,  the  chief  of  the  decumani  in 
Sidly  during  the  government  of  Verres  (b.  c.  78 — 
71 ),  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  for  rapacity 
and  wickedness  of  ereiy  kind.  (Cic.  Verr,  iL  44, 
iii  9,  12»  21,  23.) 
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3.  L.  Apronius,  consul  sufibctus  in  a.  d.  8 
{FasL  CapiL)y  belonged  to  the  military  staff  of 
Drusus  (oohore  Drusi)^  when  the  latter  was  sent  to 
quell  the  revolt  of  the  army  in  Germany,  a.  d.  14. 
Apronius  was  sent  to  Rome  with  two  others  to 
carry  the  demands  of  the  mutineers  ;  and  on  his 
return  to  Germany  he  served  under  Germanicus, 
and  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Roman  generals  in 
the  campaign  of  a.  d.  15.  On  account  of  his  ser- 
vices in  tins  war  he  obtained  the  honour  of  the 
triumphal  ornaments.  (Tac.  Ann,  L  29,  56,  72.) 
He  was  in  Rome  in  the  following  year,  a.  d.  16 
(ii.  32) ;  and  four  years  afterwards  (a.  d.  20),  he 
succeeded  Camillus,  as  proconsul,  in  ^e  government 
of  Africa.  He  carried  on  the  war  against  Tacfiui- 
naa,  and  enforced  military  discipline  with  great 
severity,  (iii.  21.)  He  was  subsequently  the  pro- 
praetor of  lower  Germany,  when  the  Frisii  re- 
volted, and  seems  to  have  lost  his  life  in  the  war 
against  them.  (iv.  73,  compared  with  xL  19.) 
Apronius  had  two  daughters:  one  of  whom  was 
married  to  Plautius  Silvanus,  and  was  murdered 
by  her  husband  (It.  22) ;  the  other  was  married 
to  Lentulus  Gaetulicus,  consul  in  a.  d.  26.  (vL 
30.)  He  had  a  son,  L.  Apronius  Caesianus,  who 
accompanied  his  fother  to  Afirica  in  a.  o.  20  (iii. 
21 ),  and  who  was  consul  for  six  months  with  Cali- 
gola  in  A.  D.  39.    (Dion  Cass.  lix.  13.) 

APRONIA'NUS.  1.  C.  Vipstanus  Apwk 
NiANUS,  was  proconsul  of  Afirica  at  the  accession 
of  Vespasian,  a.  d.  70.  (Tac.  HuL  i  76.)  He 
is  probably  the  same  Apronianus  as  the  consul  of 
that  name  in  a.  d.  59. 

2.  Cassius  Apronianus,  the  fother  of  Dion 
Cassius,  the  historian,  was  governor  of  Dalmatia 
and  Cilicia  at  different  periods.  Dion  Cassius  was 
with  his  fiither  in  Cilicia.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  36, 
box.  1,  IxxiL  7.)  Reimar  {de  Vita  Oum  Dionis 
§  6.  p.  1 535)  supposes,  that  Apronianus  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  senate  about  a.  d.  180. 

3.  Apronianus,  governor  of  the  province  of 
Asia,  was  unjustly  condemned  to  death  in  his 
absence,  a.  d.  203.     (Dion  Cass.  Ixxvi.  8.) 

4.  Apronianus  Astbrius.    [Astbrius.] 
A'PSINES  mfms).      1.  An  Athenian  so- 
phist, called  by  Suidas  ($.  v. ;  comp.  Eudoc.  p.  67) 
a  man  worthy  of  note,  and  fother  of  Onosimus,  bat 
otherwise  unknown. 

2.  A  son  of  Onasimus,  and  grandson  of  Apsines 
No.  I,  is  likewise  called  an  AUienian  sophist.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  he  may  be  the  Apsines 
whose  commentary  on  Demosthenes  is  mentioned 
by  Ulpian  {ad  Demotth,  Leptin,  p.  1 1 ;  comp.  Schol. 
ad  Hermog.  p.  402),  and  who  taught  rhetoric  at 
Athens  at  the  time  of  Aedesius,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  thou^  this  Apsines  is  called  a 
Lacedaemonian.  (Eunap.  ViL  Soph.  p.  113,  ed. 
Antwerp.  1568.)  This  Apsines  and  his  disciples 
were  hostile  to  Jiilianus,  a  contemporary  rhetori- 
cian at  Athens,  and  to  his  school.  This  enmity  grew 
so  much  that  Athens  in  the  end  found  itself  in  a 
state  of  civil  vrarfoie,  which  required  the  presence 
of  a  Roman  proconsul  to  suitress.  (Eunap.  p.  1 15» 
&c) 

3.  Of  Gadara  in  Phoenicia,  a  Greek  sophist  and 
rhetorician,  who  nourished  in  the  reign  of  Maxi- 
minus,  about  a.  d.  235.  He  studied  at  Smyrna 
under  Heradeidea,  ^e  Lycian,  and  afterwards  at 
Nicomedia  under  Basilicus.  He  subsequently 
taught  rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  distinguished  him- 
self so  much  that  he  was  honoured  with  the  con- 
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nUr  difiuty.    (SnidM,  >.  v. ;  Tntm.  CK.  nii 
(96.)    He  wat  ft  frimd  of  PhilaUmiu  (  fit.  ~ 
ii.  33.  S  <),  who  pnim  the  itrength  and  Bdelit; 

if  hit  memory,  but  ii  ifiBid  to  mj  mors  for  fiar  of 
twinR  nupfcted  of  flBttety  or  paitialitj.  Wc  itill 
poueu  too  rhelorica]  works  of  Apaiim  :  1 .  Ilt^ 
w*  /iipttr  TOW  roAnutov  \6ytnf  rix'Vt  which  wu 
inl  printed  byAldiu  in  hi>  RhetomOwci  (pp. 
S82— 726),  under  the  incotrecl  tille  Wxm  h"- 
nh)  npl  wfwoifilu,  w  it  ii  called  i;  the  Schotiut 
n  Hermogenet  (p.  14,  but  we  p.  297).  Thii 
■mrk,  kowaicr,  u  only  •  part  of  &  greater  work, 
uid  ii  »  irmch  interpoUtad  that  it  it  icarcely  pot- 


fUmnken  to  belong  Id  k  worii  of  Longinu  on 


whkh  ii 

entl;  beei 


Wilz'in  h'ia  Rhetom  OraecL  (ii.  p.  4tiS,  &< 
wnp.  Wnlenoum,  Gttd.  d.  OritA  ItcrrdUamli. 
I  98,  n,  6.)  3.  nijil  rir  hx^lianaiUi'm  »f«- 
fXvf^dTBfr,  ii  of  little  irapoiUince  snd  rery  ihort, 
t  ii  printed  in  Aldut'Mslar.  Gnuc.  pp.7'^7-730, 
indinWali.Abilor.CnKc.ii.  p.  £34,Ac.  [L.S.] 
APSYRTUS  orABSYRTUS  (•a+b)"'").  on* 
f  the  principal  tetstinirj-  nugeoot  of  whom  mj 
enuiiD*  are  Mill  eituit,  wu  bom,  according  to 
luidu  (b  V.)  and  Endoda  (  fUur.  ip.  Villoiun, 
imed.  Gratea,  toI.  L  p.  G5),  at  PruB  or  Nico- 
ledia  in  BitliTiiia.  He  ii  taJd  to  bare  Mmd 
xuia  Cautantine  in  hii  lampaigD  on  tlie  Danube, 
rhkh  ii  generally  nippowd  to  nuan  that  under 
^natantine  the  Oreal,  a.  d.  322,  bat  Hme  refer  it 
1  that  under  ConMantine  IV.  (or  Pogimatiit), 
.  a.  671.     Hii  RmBiu  an  to  be  found  ia  the 

Velerinariae  Hedkinae  Lihti  Dud,"  fint  pnb- 
■hed  in  Idtin  by  J.  RueUiiu,  Parii,  1530,  fol., 
nd  afterward!  in  Greek  by  &  Grynaeui,  Botil. 
537,  Ito.  Sprragel  publiihed  ■  little  work  en- 
itled  "  Progiimma  de  Aptyrto  Bithynio,"  Halie, 
832,  4IO.  IW.  A.  O.] 

A'PTEROS  CAwTtpgi),  "the  wingleB,"  a  aur- 
line  under  which  Nice  (the  goddnt  of  tictory) 
ad  a  lanctDBiy  at  Athena.  Thii  goddeea  waa 
■ually  reprvKQled  with  winga,  and  their  abtence 
I  ihia  inatance  wu  intended  lo  lignify  thai  Vie. 
try  would  or  coald  never  fly  away  from  Atheiu. 
'he  aame  idu  waa  evpreaaed  at  Sparta  by  a  atatae 
r  Area  with  hi>  feet  chained.  (Paua.  i.  23.  §  4, 
L15.SS.)  [LS.1 

APULEIU8.    [Appulkob.] 

APU'STIA  GENS,  bad  the  cognomen  FtiLi^ 
ha  ApDitii  who  bear  no  mgnomen  are  ipoken  of 
nder  Afuktiuh.  The  firat  member  of  thii  gem 
ho    obtained  the    conaulahip,  waa   1^  ApoetiDa 


J,  H,  t  226. 


18.) 


tSlS. 


2.  L.  ApUdTiun,  legate  of  the  nmiul  P.  Sol- 
ciua  in  Macedonia,  h.  c  200,  waa  an  acliTe 
Seer  in  the  war  agaiuat  Philip.  He  wat  afler- 
uila  a  legate  of  the  conaul  ll  Comeliui  Scipio, 

c.  190,  and  waa  killed  in  the  uune  year  in  an 
igngemeni  in  Lycia.     (Liv.  xxxj.  37.  xixrii  4, 


A'QUILA  ('AiniXai},  the  tranilator  of  the  Old 


l30a.D. 

Tii.li   H 

p.255,& 

Hetra 

into  Gm 

than  the 


probably  I 
raUou  tl 


the  mm 

Egypt,  an. 
theChiiati 

i.  p.  13;  : 
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ir  Biutoi  It  tbe  brginning 
Gud.  Hs  dsfisled  T. 
rote  him  oat  of  Pollentia, 
I  the  iatCt  fanght  aguivt 

ii.  113;    DionCuL  ilvi. 
liiL  12,  ad  Fam.  i.  S3.) 
cod  of  Cicero,  kjxl  II 
1  in  hiilstlcti.  {Adi 


ould  not 


iBijt, 


ARACHNE.  2J 

that  jDiQig  Qninti 


T.{adA 


US,  B  rhetoriciwi,  who 
imenitii  bat  befbn  Jnliu 

the  third  century  after 
II  mnk  in  titled,  </e/V*rH 
it,  which  it  unally  ptialed 

The  bat  edition  ii  by 
56,  npnatsd  with  addi- 
,  Lipa.  1831.  RulimBnui 
Jie  mAteriBli  of  thii  work 

\,  comminder  of  the  Ihii^ 
lO*!  generalt.  mt  preaent 
ho^i  tiDopA  were  defuled 
□.  70.  He  ubeeqDentlj 
y.  {TK,/fiitiL«,iii.7.) 
A,  JU'LIA,  the  wife  of 
whom  he  nuuried  >fter 
e,  Paola.     Thii  maniige 

abalui  uid  thit  he  hid 
lat  divine  children  might 


>pi  of  Talqainiai  Saperbai 
om  the  cunp.  He  wu 
Snbliciui  bridge  igaioit 
ma,  and  took  ui  letin 
lie  sgUDil  the  Etnucou 
i,  end  fell  in  the  lattli 
S,  in  ^gle  combat  with 
II.2O1  Dimiye.  ii 
Plat.  P^ic  16.) 
r.  r.  AqDiMNtts,  Col 
Konyi.  iL  SI.) 


IS,  17.) 

AQUl'LLIA   0EN3,  patncUn  and  plebeiai 

UGoiniand  inecriptiDna  (he  nonie  iiobnoetaJwajr 

writteD  AqmiHiu,  but  in  manojciiptH  ^nenllj  wit 

■  lingle  £■    Thii  gem  woe  of  gnat  ontiquilj.   T« 
of  the  Aqnillii  an  mentianed  among  the  Roma; 

inqiired  to  bring  beck  the  Tin|Din 

ind  a  member  of  the  houe^  C.  Aqui] 

hue  T1IKIU,  it  mentioned  at  toninl  ai  early  i 

cogcomeai  of  the  Aquiilii  node 

CoHVus,  Cha&bub,  Flokus,  OaI 

LUH,  f  uncus  :  for  thoee  who  beta  no  numame,  le 

Aquilliub. 

AQUl'LLIUS.  1.  aC.Aquu,uii»,M\r.M'.» 
Connil  B.  c  139,  pDt  an  end  lo  the  war  which  bs 
been  curied  on  aguntt  Ariitonicna,  the  ton  c 
Eumenei  of  Pergamua,  and  which  had  been  almoi 
Cerminalad  by  hit  predeeeuor,  Perpemo.  On  hi 
-  Rome,  he  wai  accnied  by  P.  Lentolui  c 
iitTBlion  in  hit  proiince,  but  wu  ocqail 
ted  by  biibinii  the  judgei.  (Flor.  it.  20  j  Jiutii 
iiiTil;  VellPat.  tL4t  Cic  da  ffm.  Dkit.  il  t 
Dh.  M  CateiL  21 ;  Apinm,  B.  C.  L  23.)    H 

Km,  bnt  not  till  B.  c  126.    (/W.  CapUol.) 

2.  H'.  AouiLLiclB  H'.  r.  M'.  N.,  probably  a  H 
if  the  preceding,  contnl  in  B.  c  101,  conducted  th 
ni  aguntt  the  tbiTei  in  Sicily,  who  had  a  teeoa 
jme  rcTolted  under  Athenian.  Aquilliut  con 
pletely  tubdued  the  inmrgentt,  and  triumphed  a 
bit  return  to  Rome  in  100.  ( Flonu,  iiu  1 9 ;  I41 
*JH(,  69;  Diod.  mri.  Ed  1 ;  Cic.  b  Verr.  iii.  Hi 
T.  2;  FaM.  Capilol.)  In  SB,  he  wu  attaeed  fa 
L.  FntiDt  ai  muladraininralion  in  Sidly ;  he  wi 
defended  by  the  orator  H.  Antoniiu,  luid,  thoug 
there  were  ilTDog  proofe  of  bit  guilt,  wu  acquille 
biBvery  in  the  war,  (Cic.  Bru 
&2,deO_f.ilU,  profTmK.3S,dtOrtiLu.2»,i1. 

■ulor  legatet  to  pToeecule  the  war  egointt  Mithr 

He  wot  defeated  near  Prou 

afterword!   delifered    up  1 

Mithridateiby  theinhabitanltofMytUene.   HItl 

ridatei  treated  him  in  the  nunt  horbaroui  mamue 
iloally  put  him  to  death  by  ponring  molte 

gold  down  hit  throat.    (Appian,  MiUir.  7,  19,  21 

■  >.  Epii.  77;    VelL  PaL  iL  IB  j    Ck.  pro  La 
■an.S;  Athen.  t.  p.  213.  b.) 
AQUl'LLIUS  JULIA'NUS.    [Juliahus.] 
AQUl'LLIUS  RfOULUS.     [RuauLua.] 
AQUl'LLIUS  SEVfHUS.     [Siv  "      ■ 
AQUl'NIUS,  a  Tery  inferior  a 

porary  of  CatuUai  and   "' 
.     Cic.  JW,  T,  22,) 

M.  AQUl'NIUS,  a  Pompeion,  who  took  pa 

the  African  war  agninit  Cutar.  After  the  d 
feat  of  the  PompeiBni,  he  wu  (Brdoned  by  CacM 
B.  c.  47.    (Ob  BtiL  Afrit,  hi,  89.) 

ARABIA'NUS  CAfntivit), an  eminent  Chri 
tion  writer,  ibciut  196  1.  c,  compoted  aome  bool 
on  Christian  doctrine,  which  aie  kiit.  ( Euaeb.  J 
£.  T.  27  ;  Hieron,  de  Va.  Iliad,  c.  SI.)      [P.  S 

ARA'BIUS  SCHOLA'STICUSCA(rf««ta;, 
Katrrutis),  the  author  of  aeren  efugnma  in  t 
Greek  Anthology,  moit  of  which  are  upon  woT 
of  art,  liTed  probably  in  the  reign  of  Jottinb 
(Jacobt,  xiii.  p.  6S6.)  [P.  S.] 

ARACHNE,  a  Lydian  maiden,  daughter 
Idiaon  of  Colophon,  who  wit  a  famoua  djtt 


or  poet,  a  conlen 
.    (CatuU.  liT.  If 


I.  Hii  dughter  »u  gnatlj  ikilled  in  Ac  i 
weanug.  and,  pnmd  of  hex  talent,  the  «t«i 
rvd  to  coalltoge  Athtna  to  fompetfl  with  her. 
LOfl  pndund  a  piece  of  cloth  in  which  the 
1  of  the  gods  were  woTen,  and  at  Athetia 
fiod  no  &ult  with  it,  ihe  ton  the  worit  to 
,  and  Anchne  in  deipair  hung  herwlt  The 
u  looiened  the  npe  and  taied  her  life,  hnt 
pe  wu  ebanged  into  a  cobweb  and  Anchne 
r  into  a  ^rider  (d|iiix>^).  the  animal  moil 
1  to  Athena.  (Or.  M/i.  Ti.  1— U5i  Viig. 
.  IT,  246.)    Thii  bble  leemi  to  laggat  Ob 

,  and  that  it  wa>  inrentcd  in  Ljdia.  [L.  S.] 
;AETHY'REA  CApugvpia),  a  danghlec  of 
an  aatschthon  who  ni  believed  Ui  have 
^nnlo,  the  moat  ancient  (own  in  Phliaaia. 
Kd  a  brolhrr  called  Aoria,  and  ii  aaid  to  hare 
bnd  of  the  chaae  and  warlike  purnul&  When 
ed,  her  brothei  called  the  country  of  Phliada 
ler  Anethjin.  (Hom.  IL  a.  G71 1  Strab.  liiL 
!.}  She  waa  the  mother  of  Fhliu.  The 
nenti  of  Araethjrea  and  her  brother,  conain- 
roDDd  pillan,  wetc  MiB  eitant  in  the  time  of 
niu;  and  before  the  oijsterie*  of  Demeter 
nHDDieneed  at  Phlioa,  the  people  olwaji  in- 
Araa  and  hti  two  children  with  theii  Cacei 
!  towardi  their  manumenta.  (Paul.  ii.  IS. 
-6.)  [L  a] 

:ACUS  (-AfyuMt),  Ephor,  H.  c  409,  (Hbtf. 
I  10.)  waa  tqipoinled  admiral  of  the  L«ce- 
nian  €cet  in  B.  c.  *0S,  with  Ljnnder  for 
Imirel  (*riirro*n:i),  who  wu  to  bale  the 
iwer,  but  who  had  not  the  title  of  admiral 
Xoi),  bacanie  the  tawi  of  Sparta  did  not 
the  aame  penon  to  hold  thit  office  twice. 
LiK.  7  ;  Xen.  HiU.  ii.  1.  g  7  i  Diod.  liiL 
PauL  I.  9.  g  1.)  In  398  he  waa  lent  into 
u  Due  of  iLe  conuniBBJonen  to  inipect  the 
f  thingi  there,  and  to  prolong  the  conuoand 
i^7llidu  (Ui,  2.  §  6) ;  and  in  369  he  wa> 
the  amhouadon  aent  to  Athena.  (t1  5. 
where  'Apam  ihonld  be  read  inaUad   of 


•pfiianibt 
ARAS.  [, 
ARASPES 

of  the  elder  C 

afterworda  ivf 
Pantheia,  wh 
chaige.     [Abi 

the  enemy,  u 
wing  of  Cjnn 


waa  deleted  < 
Omdan  alatea 
the  national  in 


a  Chria 


ACY'NTHIAS  CA)>airw««(i),  a  anmame  of 
dite,  derived  from  mount  Aiacynlhoa,  the 
a  of  which  ii  a  matter  of  nncertaint;,  and 
ich  die  had  a  lempte.  (Rfaianua,  ap.  SUpL 
t.  •Afixweat.)  [I.  &] 

■-SIUS,PATRI'CIUS(naTpI«M.rA(JJp- 
Ihrialian  writer,  waa  the  author  of  a 
-*e  in  Oreeh  entitled  Oefoitut^  a  poaaage  out 
;h,  relating  to  Meletiu  and  Ariui,  ia  qnotrd 
SymidiaM  Vtli  (3-2,  ap.  Fabric  BM.  Grate. 
3«9).  The  title  of  thia  fragmenl  ia  nm-pt- 
^mpifoii  ToC  iiixapot,  ix  tob  Xiyov  aimi 
riAryofi^Hv  'Acaamo.  Nothing  moie  ia 
of  the  writer.  [P.S.] 

^'ROS  ('Afopih).  an  Athenian  comic  poet 
middle  eomed/,  waa  the  ton  of  Ariatophanea, 
nl  introduced  him  to  public  notice  aa  the 
■1  actor  in  the  aeeond  PhbH  (b.  c  383).  the 
J  which  he  eihibitad  in  hia  own  name :  he 
Lwo  mon  comediea,  the  KwiaAof  and  the 
fiEHt',  which  were  brought  out  in  the  name 
10*  (Arg.  ad  PItU.  ii.  Bekker),  probabl; 
on  after  the  above  date.  Arenn  6nt  ei- 
in  hia  own  name  B.  c.  37S.  (Suidit.  i.  e.) 
mentiona  the  following  aa  hia  comediea  : 
!,  KaiunAfw,  Hiwij  yon!,  'T^iinui,  'AIu- 
^vMw.  AU  that  we  know  of  hia  dramatic 


bf  Abanlidoa 
from  thegener 

where  he  waa 
the  age  of  tw 

cooperslian  of  i 
ilaelf,  wtthonC  1 
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fedeiacy,  fully  ■ 


ARATUa 

^-IVoeiai,  Epidaiiras,  Aigos,  Hennione,  Pellene, 
Ci4>h7ae,  Phliua,  Pheneos,  and  Corinth,  in  which 
th«  Achaean  garrison  kept  only  the  citadel — 
It  was  now  necessary  to  call  on  AntigonoB  for 
the  prasniied  aid.  Pennisaion  to  pau  through 
Aetolia  having  been  refused,  he  embarked  his 
armr  in  transports,  and,  sailing  by  Euboea,  land- 
ed his  army  near  the  isthmus,  while  Cleomenes 
was  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Sicyon.  (Polyb. 
ii.  52.)  The  latter  imme£ately  raised  the  siege, 
and  hastened  to  defiend  Corinth;  but  no  sooner 
he  engaged  there,  than  Aratns,  by  a  master- 


ARATUS. 
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stroke  of  policy,  gained  the  assistance  of  apartyin 
Aigoa  to  |dace  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  in  a 
state  of  siege.  Cleomenes  hastened  thither,  leaving 
Corinth  in  the  hands  of  Andgonus ;  but  arriving  too 
late  to  take  effectual  measures  against  Aratns, 
while  Antigonus  was  in  his  rear,  he  retreated  to 
Mantineta  and  thence  home.  Antigonus  mean- 
while was  by  Aratus*  influence  elected  general  of 
the  league,  and  made  Corinth  and  Suyon  his 
winter  quarters.  What  hope  was  there  now  left 
that  the  great  design  of  Aratus^  life  could  be  ae- 
compli^ed, — to  unite  all  the  Greek  governments 
into  one  Greek  nation  ?  Henceforward  the  caprice 
of  the  Macedonian  monarch  was  to  regulate  the 
relations  of  the  powers  of  Greece.  The  career  of 
Antigonus,  in  which  Aratus  seems  henceforward 
to  have  been  no  further  engaged  than  as  his 
adviser  and  guide,  ended  in  the  great  battle  of 
SeDasia  (b.  c  222),  in  which  the  Spartan  power 
was  fi>r  ever  put  down.  Philip  succeeded  Anti- 
gonus in  the  throne  of  Macedon  (b.  c.  221 ),  and  it 
was  his  policy  during  the  next  two  years  (from 
221  to  219  B.  c.)  to  make  the  Achaetuis  feel  how 
dependent  they  were  on  him.  This  period  is  ao- 
oordingly  taken  up  with  incursions  of  the  Aetolians, 
the  unsuccessful  opposition  of  Aratus,  and  the  trial 
which  foUowed.  The  Aetolians  seized  Clarium, 
a  fortress  near  Megalopolis  (Polyb.  iv.  6.),  and 
thence  made  their  plundering  excursions,  till 
Timoxenus,  general  of  the  league,  took  the  place 
and  drove  out  the  garrison.  As  the  time  for  the  ex- 
piration of  Aratus*  office  arrived,  the  Aetolian  gene- 
rals Dorimachus  and  Scopas  made  an  attack  on 
Pharae  and  Patrae,  and  carried  on  their  ravages  up 
to  the  borders  of  Messene,  in  the  hope  that 
no  active  measures  would  be  taken  against  tiiem 
till  the  commander  for  the  following  year  was 
chosen.  To  remedy  this,  Aratus  anticipated 
his  command  five  days,  and  ordered  the  troops  of 
the  league  to  assemble  at  Megalopolis.  The  Aeto- 
lians, folding  his  force  superior,  prepared  to  quit 
Uie  country,  when  Aratus,  thinkinff  his  object 
MzfiBciently  accomplished,  disbanded  me  chief  part 
of  his  ar^,  and  marched  with  about  4000  to 
Paoae.  The  Aetolians  turned  round  in  punuit, 
and  encamped  at  Methydrium,  upon  which  Aratus 
changed  his  position  to  Caphyae,  and  in  a  battle, 
which  b^an  in  a  dunnish  of  cavalry  to  gain  some 
high  ground  advantageous  to  both  positions,  was 
entirely  defeated  and  his  army  nearly  destroyed. 
The  Aetolians  marched  home  in  triumph,  and 
Aratns  was  recaUed  to  take  his  trial  on  several 
diaiges, — assuming  the  command  before  his  legal 
time,  disbanding  his  troops,  unskilful  conduct  in 
choosing  the  time  and  place  of  action,  and  careless- 
ness in  the  action  itsdl  He  was  acquitted,  not 
on  tile  ground  that  the  charges  were  untrue,  but 
IB  consideration  of  his  past  services.  For  some  time 
after  this  the  Aetolians  continued  their  invasions. 


and  Aratus  was  unable  efiisctnally  to  dieck  them, 
till  at  last  Philip  took  the  field  as  commander  of 
the  allied  army.  The  six  remaining  yean  of  Aratus* 
life  are  a  mere  history  of  intrigues,  by  which  at  dif- 
ferent times  his  influence  was  more  or  less  shaken 
with  the  king.  At  first  he  was  entirely  set  aside  ; 
and  this  cannot  be  wondered  at,  when  his  object 
was  to  unite  Greece  as  an  independent  nation, 
while  Philip  wished  to  unite  it  as  subject  to  him- 
self. In  B.  c.  218,  it  appears  that  Aratus  re- 
gained his  influence  by  an  exposure  of  the  treachexy 
of  his  opponents ;  and  the  offsets  of  his  presence 
w&n  shewn  in  a  victory  gained  over  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Aetolians,  Eleans,  and  Lacedaemo- 
nians. In  &C.  217  Aratus  was  the  I7th  time  chosen 
general,  and  every  thing,  so  &r  as  the  security  of 
the  leagued  states  was  concerned,  prospered ;  but 
the  feelings  and  objects  of  the  two  men  were  so 
different,  that  no  unity  was  to  be  looked  for,  so  soon 
as  the  immediate  object  of  subduii^  certain  states 
was  effected.  The  story  told  by  Plutarch,  of  his 
advice  to  Philip  about  the  garrisoning  of  Ithome, 
would  probably  renresent  well  the  general  tendency 
of  the  feeling  of  tnese  two  men.  In  B.  a  21 3  he 
died,  as  Plutarch  and  Poly  bins  both  say  (Polyb. 
viii  14 ;  Plut  Arat,  52),  from  the  eflect  of  poison 
administered  bv  the  king^s  order.  Divine  honouro 
were  paid  to  him  by  hu  countrymen,  and  annual 
solemnities  established.  {I>ioL  of  Ani,  $.  v,  *Apd- 
rcio.)  Aratus  wrote  Commentariea,  being  a  his- 
tory of  his  own  times  down  to  b.  c.  220  (Polyb. 
iv.'  2),  which  Polybius  characterises  as  clearly 
written  and  fiuthful  records.  (iL  40.)  The  great- 
ness of  Aratus  lay  in  the  steadiness  with  which 
he  pursued  a  noble  purpose,  —  of  uniting  the 
Greeks  as  one  nation;  the  consummate  ability 
with  which  he  guided  the  elements  of  the 
storm  which  raged  about  him ;  and  the  zeal 
which  kept  him  true  to  his  object  to  the  end, 
when  a  different  conduct  would  have  secured  to 
him  the  greatest  personal  advantage.  As  a  gene- 
ral, he  was  unsuccessful  in  the  open  field ;  but  for 
success  in  stratagem,  which  required  calculation 
and  dexterity  of  the  first  order,  unrivalled.  The 
leading  object  of  his  life  was  noble  in  its  concep- 
tion, and,  considering  the  state  of  Macedon  and  of 
Egypt,  and  more  especially  the  existence  of  a  con- 
temporary with  the  virtues  and  abilities  of  Cleo- 
menes, ably  conducted.  Had  he  been  supported  in 
his  attempt  to  raise  Greece  by  vigour  and  purity, 
such  as  that  of  Geomenes  in  the  cause  of  Sparta, 
his  &te  might  have  been  different.  As  it  was,  he 
left  his  country  surrounded  by  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger to  the  guiding  hand  of  Phflopoemeu  and  Lycor- 
tas.  (Plut  Aratut  and  Agii;  Polyb.  ii.  iv.  vii 
viiL)  [C.  T.  A.] 

ARA'TUS  f  A/WTojJ,  autiior  of  two  Greek 
astronomical  poems.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not 
known ;  but  it  seems  that  he  lived  about  b.  c. 
270 ;  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  death  of 
Euclid  and  the  birth  of  ApoUonius  Peigaeus  hap- 
pened during  his  life,  and  that  he  was  contempo- 
rary with  Anstarchus  of  Samos,  and  Theocritus, 
who  mentions  him.    (IdyU.  vL  and  vii) 

There  are  several  accounts  of  his  life  by  anony- 
mous Greek  writen :  three  of  them  are  printed  in 
the  2nd  vol  of  Buhle's  Aratus,  and  one  of  the 
same  in  the  Uranologium  of  Petavius.  Suidas  and 
Eudocia  also  mention  him.  From  these  it  appears 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Soli  (afterwards  Pompeio- 
polis)  in  Cilida,  or  (according  to  one  authority)  of 
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Taniu ;  (list  he  wm  innted  lo  the  coort  oT  An- 
tigDDUt  Oonatu.  king  of  Hftcediniia>  when 
nMDt  all  tba  latter  part  of  hii  life ;  and  llul 
chief  pumiiu  were  phjaic  (which  ii  alu  uid 
haire  been  hii  profcssioD),  gnnmiaT,  and  philo 
phj,  in  whicb  lut  he  wa>  iutmcled  by  the  Stoic 
biony«vi  Hemcleotei. 

Several  poetiia]  works  on  tbijoui  inbjecta,  oi 
well  ai  a  Dumber  of  pnu  epiitlei,  an  Utiibuted 
to  Aratnt  (Bohle,  toL  ii  p.  45S),  bat  none  of 
tbem  have  come  down  lo  ui,  except  the  two  poemi 
mentioned  aboTe.       These  have  general!]'   been 
joined  together  ai  if  carta  of  the  nme  work ; 
but  ihc;  KcDi  to  be  diatinct  poemi.     Tba  firat, 
called   «aird)ifn,    contiita    of  733   nrta  ;    the 
»econd,ABNnr»«>«(/V5Fiio«ioi),ot422.    Eodoma, 
about  a  centnry  earlier,  had   written  (wo  proae 
worka,  ^Biyiiim  and  'EnrrT|»r,  which  are  both 
loat ;  bat  we  an  told  bj  the  biognphera  of  Ara- 
toa,  that  it  vaa  the  deaire  of  An^nua  to  bare 
them  turned  into  Tene,  which  gare  liae  to 
taaiiuta  of  the  latter  writer ;  and  it  appeaia  b 
the  fngmentt  of  them  preaerred  bj   Hippanbni    ' 
<Pel«».  Ummlag.  p.   173,  to,  ed.  Paria.  1630),    . 
that  Aratni  ha*  in  bet  raiaified,  or  cIohI;  imi-    , 
taled  parta  of  them  bolb,  bat  eepeciallf  of  the  linL    ' 
The  deugn  of  the  poem  ii  to  giie  an  introdncliD 
lo  Ibe  knowlei^  o[  the  canitellatiotia,  with  Che 
lulei  for  their  riaingt  and  Mttinga ;  and  of  the 
drdei  of  the  aphere,  amongat  which  the  milkj 
way  it  reckoned.     The  poaitiona  of  the  conalel' 
Eiona,  north  of  the  ecliptic,  an  deactibed  b; 
Terence  to  the  principal   groupa  mrrouiiding  the 
north  pole  (the  Bean,  the  Dragon,  and  Cepbexii), 
wbilat  Orion  lenet  m  a  point  of  dfpartim  for 
The  immobility  of  the  csrth. 
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lined  ;  the  path  of  tbe 
lOdiac  ii  deacribed  :  but  the  planeta  an  intro- 
duced men!;  a>  bodiei  baring  a  motion  of  theii 
own,  witbouL  anj  attempt  to  define  their  perioda  : 
DOT  ii  anything  laid  about  the  moon'a  orbit.  Th< 
opening  of  tbe  poem  aaserta  tbe  dependence  of  all 
thing!  upon  Zeua,  and  contains  the  pasaage 
Tti  "ydp  ira)  yini  iiriiir,  quoted  b;  St.  Pud 
(Atatna'  fellow^conntiTman)  in  hit  addreai  to  the 
Atheniana.  lAcli  inL  2B.)  From  tba  general 
want  of  pnciaion  in  the  deacriptiona, 
aeem  that  Antna  waa  neither  a  maibema 
obaerrer  (coni|k  Cic  it  OraL  i.   16)  ol 
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accutacy.  He  not  only  repKwnU  the  conhgur 
tioDi  of  particular  groupa  incorrectly,  but  deicribi 
tome  phacnomena  which  an  inconiiatenl  wil 
any  one  luppcaition  aa  to  the  latitude  of  the  ape 
tator,  and  otben  which  could  not  coeliit  at  an 
one  epoch.  (See  the  article  ARATtia  in  thePon 
(^dcfoedia.)  Theie  etnn  an  partly  to  be  attr 
buled  to  Eadoioa  himaelf,  and  partly  to  tbe  way 
in  which  Arattu  haa  lued  the  matenali  lUpplied 
by  him.  Hipparchoa  (about  a  conluiy  later),  who 
waa  a  (dentific  aatnmomer  and  obaerrer,  haa  left  a 
commentary  upon  tbe  tiurjfwHi  of  Endon*  and 
Amtua,  occaaioned  by  the  iUBcTe[ancia  which  he  I 
had  noticed  between  hi*  own  obtemtioni  and  i 
their  deaeriptioiu.  1 

The  ^iOinuitia  convata  of  prognoadci  of  the    ] 
weather  from  aatronomical  pliaenomena,  with  an 
account  of  ita  efiedt  upon  ammali.     It  appeara  to    i 
be  an  imjlatian  of  Heiiod,  and  tA  hare  been  imi-    I 
tated  by  Virgil   in  tome  patta  of  the  Oeoigica.     ' 
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id  Thuunularita,  Kvenl  pamgea  from  which 
looted  in  the  AcU  of  Che  Hcon'  ''     ' 

.     A  few  other  woriii,  which  ei 
iKribcd  to  him.     (Fmbric  Bii.  Gi 
579.  lii.  p.  179.)      Cave  (Oa.  de  Snipt. 
i.  Atl.  p.  4)  placH  him    bcron  the  eighth 
aj.  [P.  &] 

RCA'DIUS  rV^'«)  of  AnUocb,  s  Oreek 
miriiin  of  uncertain  date,  but  who  did  Dot 
before  2(H)  A.  D.,  wu  the  Mtbor  o(  MTcral 
mBticsI  worki,  of  which  Snidu  nientioDi 
ifSir^pu^t,  Utfi  tvrriimu  t«v  tw  ^irfov 
c,  aad  'OrofuffTiin'.  A  work  of  hia  on  the 
ll»  (IIipl  T^nn')  hai  come  down  to  u,  ud 
fint  pnbUihed  b;  Ba^er  bom 

U  Gme.  Lip*. 

ilCAS  CA^t).  1-  The  anceitor  and  epony- 
lero  of  the  Anadiant.  from  whom  the  countrj 
li  inhabitant*  derived  theii  name.  He  wu  ■ 
if  Zeui  bj  Callialo,  a  companion  of  Artemta. 

the  death  or  the  metamorphoaia  of  hii  mother 
LiHTo],  Zeui  gaiB  the  child  to  Maia,  and 
him  Arcaa.  (Apollod.  iiL  8.  §  2.)  Arcaa 
ie  aftenvajdi  by  Leaneira  or  Heganeiia  the 
'  of  Elaliu  and  Apheidai.  (ApoUod.  iii.  9.  g  1.) 
ding  to  Hfginni  (/'oi.  176,  PoeL  Ailr.  ii.  i) 

waa  the  »n  of  Ljcaoit,  whose  fleah  the  b- 
Rt  before  Zeo),  to  ttr  hia  diTJne  character. 

npcet  the  table  frpifartf^)  which  bon  the 
uid  deatroyed  the  hotue  of  Ljcaon  by  light- 
bat  realored  Arcaa  to  life.  When  Arcaa  had 
I  up,  he  bnilt  on  the  aile  of  hii  bther'a  houae 
wn  of  Trspetna.  When  Ansa 
laae  punned  hia  mother,  who  n 
I  into  a  abe-bear,  aa  &r  aa  the  lanctuaiy  of 
fcaean  Zeua,  which  no  m       ' 

Zeua  placed  both  of  th( 
VeL  ii.  410,  Ac)  According  to  Paueaniaa 
I.  §  1,  Ac),  Anna  lucceeded  Nyctunoi  ii 
Tenimenl  of  Arcadia,  and  ga>e  tn  the  coun 
lich  until  then  had  been  cidled  Pelasgta  th< 
of  Arcadia.  He  taught  hia  tubjecta  the  art< 
:ing  breed  and  of  weaiing.  H-e  waa  manied 
nymph  Erata,  by  whom  be  had  three  aona, 
,  Apheidaa,  and  Aun,  among  whom  he  di- 
hia  kingdom.     He  had  one  illegitimate  aon, 

if  Arcaa  waa  (hewn  at  Mantineia,  whither 
naina  had  been  carried  fium  mount  Haenaiua 
command  of  the  Delphic  orade.  (PaoL  Tiii. 
)  Staluea  of  Anaa  and  hii  bniDy  were  de- 
I  at  Delphi  by  the  iohabilanla  of  Tegea.  (i. 

i  nimame  of  Herroei.    (Lucao,  Plan.  ii. 
kfaitial,  ii.34.  6{  IIiKHaH.)         [L.  S.] 
CA'THIAS  ('A^aSlat).  "  UK  of  Mithri- 

joined  NeoptDlenui  and  Arehelaus,  (ho 
la  of  hii  father,  with  1 0,000  horse,  which  he 
t  &om  the  leaser  Armenia,  at  the  com- 
aent  of  the  war  with  the  Ramsna,  H.  c  BS. 
k  an  actire  port  in  the  great  battle  fought 
le  river  Amni^ini  or  Amntai  (lee  Stiab.  lii. 
I  ID  Paphlagonia,  in  which  Nicomedea,  the  phn 
'  Bithynia,  waa  defeated.     Two  yeara  ailer-     ■•"'' 

B.  c  S6,  he  invaded  Macedonia  with  a 
e  army,  and  completely  conqacred  the  conn- 
-le  then  proceeded  to  march  againit  SoUa, 
ed  an  the  way  at  Tidaeum  (Potidaea?) 
TXyMithr.  17,  18,35,  41,] 


bncter  of  tc 


apon, 

u  (it.  30)  hu  pmerrcd  two 
if  which  it  (ddruud  to  Atta- 
mns.  Mud  record!  hii  admir- 
Pindu,  of  whoK  worki  ho 
ader.  Serrnl  of  hit  puni  ud 
L  prwrred  in  hii  life  hj  the 
Te  the  idea  of  on  accompliiJied 
Lher  than  a  grare  philoHpher. 
ctrr  Are  also  tccoiiled  of  him, 
«*inf(  palare.     The  greatoew 

into  whkh  hit  admiren  an 
Te  fallen.  Hi«  oraiory  ii  de- 
ctJTe  aod  penuaflre  kind,  the 
meed  by  the  frankneH  of  hia 
^h  hia  means  were  not  large, 
Jiiefl;  denied  from  king  Ku- 
rere  told  of  bii  unuiuming 
mail  be  admiilnl,  that  there 
the  picture,  and  hit  eneralefl 
gToiaeflt  profligaEj — a  charge 
ired  by  dtiog  the  example  of 
mnat  be  confetied,  that  the 
conflnued  by  the  circumatance 
filh  year  of  hii  age  &nm  a  iil 

red  by  Diogeoel. 
ih  of  Grantor  that  Arcewlaua 
r  of  the  Arademy,  in  the  bit- 
Lea  BO  important  an  en.  At. 
ted  nothing  to  tvridng,  hia 
ectly  known  to  hia  contempo. 
ml;  be  ga^rred  Eroio  the  con- 
hii  opponenta.  There  seem* 
al  decline  of  philoiophy  unee 
I  Aiulotle :  the  «nie  lubjecti 
gain  diKnaaed,  until  no  room 

thought — a  deliciency  vhich 
petiaated  by  ^e  ertiavagant 
1  aubllety  of  the  later  achoola. 
te  the  accpticiim  of  the  A»- 

from   the  dogtoatiun  of  the 


le  of  AicefliUna  tlie  vhole  of 
'bed  in  the  lingle  qDeation  of 
I  knowledge.    What  were  the 

3a  liie  one  hand,  he  ia  Hid  to 
cttine*  of  Plato  in  an  oncor- 
on  the  other  hand,  according 
),  he  inrnmed  up  hia  opiDiont 
:  he  kneir  nothing,  not  even 

ty  :  either  we  may  tuppoae 
lul  anch  ctTopuii  aa  an  OTorciae 
ia  papila,  aa  Sexlua  Empiricna 
IM),  who  diacbiima  him  aa  a 

Di  beliere ;  or  he  may  hare 
loterie  meBning  of  Plato,  and 
'If  to  haTe  been  atripping  hia 
I  of  the  Dogmatiata,  whue  he 
om  Ihem  all  eertain  principlea 
roL  iii.  18.)  A  cnriooi  letull 
b  perraded  the  New  Academy 
le  of  the  doetrinet  of  the  elder 
they  attempted  to  hurooiiize 

own  iriewa.    (EoKb.  iV.£p. 
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■hough  it  ia  probable  that  he  did  not  con 
aelf  atrictly  to  the  eroletic  method,  perl 
anppoaed  identity  of  hia  doetrinea  with 
Plato  may  have  originated  in  the  outwarc 
*hich  they  were  conveyed. 

The  Sloica  were  the  chief  opponenta  ol 
laua;  he  attacked  their  doctrine  of  a  co 
conception  (iritTaAirmjc^  ^nrrsurUi)  aa  un 
to  bv  a  mean  between  acience  and  opinion- 
vhich  he  auerted  could  not  eiiat,  and  wa 
the  interpolatinn  of  a  name.  (Cic.  Afoti 
It  inTohed  in  bet  a  oontmdiction  in  (ermi 
Tery  idea  of  ^atrao'fa  implied  the  poad 
false  aa  well  aa  true  conceptiona  of  the  eaoi 

It  ia  a  quealion  of  aome  importance,  in  i 
acepticiam  of  the  New  Academy  wag  diatil 
from  that  of  the  followen  of  Pyrrhon.  A 
the  formula  of  Arceaihiua,  "that  he  knew 

of  hia  real  aentimenta,  it  waa  impoR«blf 
aenar  that  acepticiam  could  proceed  furtl 
the  New  Academr  doea  not  aeem  lo  have 
Ihe  eiiitence  of  trntli  in  itK^Ii;  only  our  c 
for  obtaining  it.  It  differed  alaD  frun  th 
plea  of  Ihe  pure  aceplic  in  ifae  practical  ten 
it>  docUinea  :  while  the  ab>ect  of  the  one 
altainment  of  perfect  equanimity  (iwtix^),  1 
•eenu  isther  lo  have  retired  from  the  bat 
of  apeculation  to  practical  life,  and  to  have 
lodged  aome  veitigea  of  a  moi^  law  within 
but  a  probable  guide,  the  poaaeaaion  of  wht 
ever,  formed  Ihe  real  diatinction  between 
and  the  fboL  Slight  aa  die  difference  ma; 
between  the  apeculatire  ttatemenia  of 
•chools,  a  comporiaon  of  the  liiet  of  their 
and  their  reipecliie  aucceaaon  leada  nt  to 
dution,  that  a  practical  moderation  woa  Ihi 
lerittic  of  the  New  Academy,  to  which  tl 
tica  were  wholly  atrangen.  (Sex,  Empirii 
JUalk  ii.  158,  />"*.  llgpohi}).  L  3,  226.) 

ARCtSILA'US  ('ApxifflJ^i),  aa  i 
comic  poet  of  Ihe  old  comedy,  none  of  who 
are  eitant.   (I>iog.  Laert.  iv.  45.)  [: 

ARCESILA'US,  artiata.  ].  A  sculp 
nude  a  itatue  of  Diana,  celebrated  by  a 
Simonidea.  (Uiog.  U^'rt.  iv.  45.)  He  ma 
tore,  have  flouriahed  about  500  B.  c 

2.  or  Pana,  waa,  according  to  PUny  (x: 
one  of  the  £nt  encanatic  painlen.  And  a 
porory  of  "^  ' 


A  point 


of  Le 

and  hia  aona  waa  to  be  aeen  in  the  P 
Though  Leoethenet  woa  killed  in  the  war  o 
againal  I^mia,  B.  c  323,  SilliB  aijpiea, 
fact  of  hie  aona  being  included  in  the  pi< 
TDura  the  auppotitioa  that  it  waa  painted 
dealh,  and  that  we  may  therefore  aalely 
pau^ea  of  Panaaniaa  and  of  Pliny  to  1 
peraon.  (OilaL  Ariif  i.  v.) 

4.  A  acnlptor  in  the  firat  century  B.  c, 
cording  to  Pliny,  wai  held  in  high  eateem 
waa  especially  celebrated  by  M.  VaiTO, 
intiiaaU  with  L.  Lenlului.  Among  h 
weiv  a  statue  of  Venna  Genetrii  in  the 
CarUT,  and  a  marble  lioneia  anrrounded  b 
Cupida,  who  were  sporting  with  her.    Of 
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:  monia  in  the  Mia.  Bori.  tu.  61,  and 
.  CapiL  IT.  1 9,  m  HUppoud  to  be  copies. 
?re  lome  itatura  by  bim  of  antaun  carry- 
pba,  in  tbt  collection  of  Aiiniui  l*ollio. 
nei  a  talent  from  Oclaniu,  a  Roman 
or  the  modiil  of  a  bowl  (eroter),  and  was 
by  LucuUiu  lo  make  a  ilalue  of  Fclicitiu 
*urt>n;  but  the  deathi  both  of  the  artiit 
ii  pBIron  prevented  the  complelion  of  the 
Plin.  ixiv.  46,  iixn.  4.  Sg  10.  13:  tho 
irdiailai,  in  9  10,  ought,  almoiE  nndoubt- 
be  ArcrtUoK  or  AtvaUai.)  [P.  S.] 

lABANA'CTIDAE  (•Apx<'ayainlta,), 
e  of  a  rue  of  kingi  who  reigned  in  the 
in  Botponu  ibtly-two  yean,  h.  c  480— 
3iod.  lii.  31,  with  W(i«Uiig->  note.) 
:iA'GATHUS  {'Afxiyiot).  1-  The  »n 
lodei,  Bfcompanied  hia  blher  m  faia  fli- 
into  Africa,  B.  c  310.  While  ther*  he 
'  eacaped  beuig  pnl  lo  death  in  a  Uinult 
Idien,  ocoiiioned  by  hia  baring  mnrdeced 
,  who  nspmsched  him  wilb  cooimiltiDg 
ilh  hit  >lep-Biother  Alcia.  When  Ags* 
m  aimunoned  from  Africa  bj  ths  state  of 
a.  Sicily,  he  left  Aichagalhua  behind  in 
I  of  the  amy.  He  met  at  £nt  with  ume 
but  waa  afierwardi  defeated  three  timea, 
pA  to  take  refuge  in  Tonit.     Agathoclei 

lo  hia  auiilaoce ;  but  a  motiny  of  the 
ana  compelled  him  to  leare  Afrira  again, 
lagHlhu)  and  hii  brother  were  put  to  death 
loop,  in  revenge,  B.  c  307.    (Died.  11.33, 

JuMtin.  niL  8.) 
le  aon  of  the  preceding,  deicribed  at  a 
great  bravery  and  daring,  murdered  Aga- 
Ihe  >on  of  Agalhodei,  that  he  might  *uc- 
grandhther.  He  warn  bimaelf  killed  b; 
.  (I>i<)d.  Mi.  Eel.  12.) 
HA'GATHLS  ('Apxil7«*'").  "  Pelopon. 
he  toil  of  Lyianiaa,  who  aettled  at  Rome 

lo  Cawiui  Hemina  (ai  quoted  by  PlinJ, 
:iiT.  6),  waa  the  fint  pennn  who  made 
itinct   profeuion  in  tbat  cil;.      Me  waa 

in  the  fint  inilance  with  great  reipect, 
u  Quiritium"  wat  giien  him,  and  > 
I  bought  for  him  at  the  public  expense  ; 

practice  wai  obierred  to  be  »  aeven, 
•oon  excited  the  dialike  of  the  people  *t 
nd  produced  >  complele  diaguit  to  the 
n  generaUy.  The  practice  of  Archagathot 
D  have  been  almost  exduuvely  lurgical, 
ave  conuAled,  in  a  great  meaiure,  in  the 
te  knife  and  powerful  cauatic  applications. 
:.  lliiL  <f  Med.)  [W.A.O.J 

HEBU'LUS  {•ATOAofXoi),  of  Thebes,  a 
tt,  who  appears  to  have  lived  about  the 
■-  280,  u  Euphorion  is  said  to  have  been 
d  by  bim  in  poetry.  (Suid.i.c.  Eu^(».) 
iilar  kind  of  «ene  which  was  frequendy 

other  lyric  poet*,  was  cslled  after  bim. 
■t.  A'acUr.  p.  27.)  Not  a  fragment  of  hia 
,  now  exta:.L  [L.  S.] 

HEDE'MUS  or  ARCHEDA'MUS{"Ap- 

or  ^A^Jfio^r).  1.  A  popular  leader  at 
took  the  lirst  step  against  the  generals  who 
led  the  battle  cS  Ai^uiae,  B.  c  i06,  by 
[  a  fine  on  Erasinides,  and  oUing  him  to 

e  had  received  in  the  HellaponL  [Xen. 
.   1.  §  3.)      This  wms  to  be  the  same 


ARCHBLAUS. 
a  ocouion  to  reler  to  it,  ttoi  of  the  mturka 
l«nAe1]^  who  HfK^ribcfl  it  ta  PIbIo^a  Idk  of  kU' 
rhacillOO;  Athco.  iLp.306,a.i!.;  Milfiml, 
'iK.  ch.  34,  Kc  I ;  Thirtwdl,  Or.  HiiL  voL  (. 
.)  lDB.c.410P]'dnaRraltedfr(ini  Archctam, 

reduced  il  itilh  the  aid  of  an  Athenian  aqaa- 
inder  Theramenei,  and  the  better  to  rclain  it, 
jeclioo,  rebuilt  it  at  a  distance  of  about  tiro 
irom  the  eoait.    (I)iod.  liii.  IS  ;  Wea.  ad 

In  anothei  war,  in  whicb  he  wu  inyolyfd 
^irrhaa  and  Arrbabaeiii,  fav  porthaBed  peoctf 
ing  hii  daaghlei  in  marria^  (o  the  fi^er. 
OUPoliLLe.;  comp,  Thirlwall,  Gr.HiiLnl 
158.)     For  the  interna]  improrement  and  k- 

twiy  be  effectually  provided  bj  building  fort- 

fbnning  roadi,  and  incieuiag  ibe  anny  to  a 
er  forcB  than  bad  been  known  under  any  of 
mer  kinsi.  (Tbuc  il  IDO.)  He  establiihod 
.  Aegae  (Ati.  Aaah.  i.  p.  II,  t.)  or  at  Diun 

irii.  16  ;  Weak  ad  Uiod.  ivL  5d).  publi 
,  and  a  featiral  which  he  dedicated  to  th< 
.  and  okUed  "OlympiiUL"  Hia  love  of  litera 
dence,  and  the  fine  arts  ii  well  known.   Hi 

wat  fidomcd  with  magnificent  pointingi  by 
>  (AeL  F.  H.  iiT.  17)i  and  Euripidea,  Ara- 
uid  other  men  of  eminence,  were  among  lia 

(Ael.  K  H.  iL  21,  liii,  4  ;  Kuhn,  ad  Ad. 
liv.  I7j  Sc)u>l  ad  A riili^ph.  San.  65.)  But 
tea  and  the  (go-called)  lefinement  tbui  intio- 
biled  at  Iciul  to  prerent,  eien  if  they  did 
Icr,  the  gnat  mora]  camiptian  of  the  ( 
(.  «.)  yocratea  hinnelf  received  an  ii 
am  ATchelaut,  but  refiued  it,  accoTdu 
Oe  (ftAet  ii.  -23.  §  8),  that  he  might  not 
naelf  to  the  degradation  of  receiving  fa 
he  could  not  retuni.  Poiiibly,  too,  hi 
ced  by  diagutt  at  the  coiTuption  nbov 
to,  and  contempt  for  the  king'i  chan 
f.  II.  liv.  17.)  We  read  in  Diodorot,  that 
lui  wai  Mcidentally  ilain  on  a  hunting  pany 
fiiTourite,  Cratenu  or  Crateuai  (Diod.  liT. 

irently  better  anlbority,  Ciatemi  murdered 
ither  froin  amlnlion,  ei  from  ditguai  at  hia 
ficn,  or  (rem  revenge  for  hii  having  broken 
mile  of  giving  him  one  of  his  daughter*  in 
[B.  (Ari.tot.  Folil.  T.  10,  ed.  Dekk  ;  Ael. 
riit.9;  Pund.-PlaL.^M&.iLp.l4].)  [i^E.] 
;HELA'US('ApxJ'^»).  a  general  of  MlTH- 
ifi,  and  the  greatest  that  he  had.  He  waa  a 
of  Cappadocia,  and  the  tint  lime  thai  hie 
ccun  il  in  B.  c.  68,  when  he  and  hii  brother 
lemui  had  the  coDunand  agaiml  Nicomedei 
Bilhynia,  whom  they  defeated  neai  the 

aent  by  Miihiidalea  with  a  large  fleet  and 
ilo  Oreew,  where  he  reduced  Kvend  iiJsnda, 
jr  pertuadiug  the  Athenians  to  abandon  the 
r  the  Ramans,  he  uon  gained  for  Mithri- 
enriy  the  whole  of  Greece  aouth  of  Thcualy. 
utia.  however,  he  met  BruttiuK  Sum,  the 
if  Seiliui,  the  goveniOT  of  Mscedonia,  with 
he  had  during  three  daja  a  hard  struggle 
nelghbourhooit  of  Chaenineia,  nntil  at  Iiut, 
utini  of  Iiacedaemonian  and  Achaean 
iet  for  Archebus,  the  Roman  general  with- 
I  Peiraeens,  which  however  wag  blockaded 
(cn  potKHioD  of  by  Aix:helaus.  In  the  { 
ne,  Sulk,  to  whom  the  command  of  the 
linil  Mithridnlea  bad  been  giTeti,  had  >r- 1 
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ft  point  of  trftniitHni  from  the  older  I 
rui  of  philo«pliy  in  Qi«ce.  In  the 
rj  of  aU  natioDi  it  ia  obteryftble  ibu  i 
liriea  tie  fint  confined  lo  Dilural  object!, 
rivHrdi  ]Bu  into  moml  ■pecubtioni;  and 
f  tilt  0^eek^  (he  loniani  WEre  occupied 
j»ic»,  the  SocMlic  ichooli  chiefly  with 
trehel«n»  ii  the  union  of  the  two  :  he  ww 
■ecT^iced  ieaderof  the  fonner  (nlcceeding 
I  nf  ApoUonift  in  thftl  chamcler),  and  added 
lyftifai  lyatem  of  bis  teacher,  Anojia^nts, 
■mpU  at  moral  Bpeculation.  He  held  Uul 
nlinity  (tj  idrtipar)  ue  the  principle  of 
I,  bj  which  Plutarch  (Plac.  PUL  i.  3) 


iboni  of  mind  from  the  creation  of  the 

Ptolemy  S 

,tob.£W.P*^L1.2.)  If  »,  he  abandoned 

other  faan 

nd  it  therefcre  ttenw  nfer  to  conclude 

connected 

Iter,  thai  while   he  wished    to   inculcate 

Weslenna 

rialiit  notion  that  (he  mind  ii  formed  of 

habilii,  fl, 

till  held  infinite  mind  la  be  the  cauK  of 

whom.  St 

1.     Thii  explanation  hai  the  advantage  of 

comp.  89), 

Terr  birly  with  that  of  Simplicina  11.  c.) ; 

Sofa)  in  e 

naiagoraa  himielf  did  not  accolately  dii- 

epigram*,. 

between  mind  and  Uie  animal  >oul,  thia 

i.  e.  itmng 

may  have  ^len  rite  to  hii  pupil'i  doc- 

Uiog.  Laei 

irchelaui  deduced  notion  from  the  oppoai- 

been   writ 

at  and  cold,  caiued  of  caune,  if  ve  adopt 

■trangean 

!  bypstheslt,  by  the  ifill  of  the  material 

(Plia^fife 

oppoattion  aepanled  fire  and 
need  a  alimy  maaa  of  earth.  While  the 
1  hardening,  the  action  of  heat  upon  ita 
gaTC  birth  to  animali,  which  at  fint  were 
[  by  the  mud  from  which  they  sprang, 
ually  acquired  the  power  of  propnf^ting 
ciei.  All  theie  animals  were  endowed 
d,  but  man  aeparated  fnnn  the  others,  and 
id  laws  and  societies.  It  waa  just  frvm 
1  of  hii  physical  theory  thai  he  seems  to 
ed  into  cthioJ  speculation,  by  the  propo- 
st  right  and  wrong  are  oii  ^tvuti  dAAd  ^i^t^|f 
la  probably  suggested  to  him,  in  itayons  at 
the  contemporary  Sophists  But  when  we 
the  purely  DHchanicnl  and  malerialistic 
of  hia  physics,  which  make  erei;  thing 
1  the  tepoiation  or  diilribiilioii  of  the  pri- 
ments,  we  shall  see  that  nothiDg,  eiccpt 
n^  chaotic  mats,  it  strictly  ty  natan 
ind  ihat  Anhelaos  assigns  the  same  origin 
nd  wrong  that  he  does  to  man.  Now  a 
raneons  origin  with  that  of  the  human 
Dt  very  difierent  from  what  a  sound  sys- 
bilosophy  would  demand  for  these  ideas, 

ther  origin  of  man  ;  and  therefore,  assum- 
.ichelaic  physicid  syiteoi,  it  does  not  ne- 
fuUaw,  that  his  elhioil  principle*  an  ao 
'e  of  all  goodness  as  they  appear.  This 
oade  almost  certain  by  the  &ct  that  De- 
laughtilhat  the  ideaaof 
d  cold,  Ac,  an  by  nip 

other  doctriues  of  Archelaus  we  need 
lion,  thai  he  asterlcd  (he  earth  to  have 
of  an  egg,  the  sun  being  the  largest  of  the 
id  ihat^e  correctly  accounted  for  speech 
otion  of  the  air.  For  thia,  according  to 
[riac  PkiL  iv.  19),  he  wa.  indebted 
gorai. 
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STRATUS. 

i  (■Aw£/»4ax«).     Them  in 


er  >  •on  of  Piiuii.  (Apallod. 
I  [L.S.] 

1  C**X*I"X»),  of  fMhoa, 
natiTe  connlrj,  which  con- 
bookL  (Stnb.T.  p.  46G; 
Clem.  Alex.  Stnm.  i.  p. 
;  Harpofial,  «.  tr.  KonJAociH' 
OttV.  e.  27.)  Whether  thU 
lor  of  llie  graminatiial  work 
L     ad  Apalbm.  Mod.    n. 


1U,  thai  ii,  ~  the  Foiciunnec 
iwing  occaiion.  When  the 
expedilioD  Bgainat  Thebei 

.Ue  thewing  the  waj  to  the 

drBgon,  umI  baned  by  the 


Jie  child  AtchemDnit,  uid 
I  puna  in  honour  of  him. 

[L.S.I 
xiniph  ™c  of  the  Niobida 
I  perhapi  the  wina  who  it 
Ti.  218)  Alphenor.  The 
however,  dilfa  very  much 
[I-S.] 
.RCBSiLius,  Aitiiti,  No.  4.] 
H-ApxiTpaio,).  1.  One 
ho  were  ^ipointed  to  luper- 
command  of  the  Athenian 
Notiom,  B.  c  41)7.  Xeno- 
lo  giie  ui  hit  name  in  Ihii 
1 ;  but  we  learn  firom  Ljiiai 
ne,  and  he  app«n  thenfoie 
Canon  wberi  Callicratidai 
fleet  thilher  from  '^Jtartr- 
I.  816!  Died.  iiii.H77, 
».  p.  163;  Schn.  ad  Xtn. 
waU'iOna«,ToLiT.  p.119, 

he  SouAii  St  Alheni,  who 
he  dly  after  the  battle  of 
5,  vu  thlOHn  into  pri»n 
n  on  the  t*naa  required  by 
'/(tf.  iL  2. 1  IS.) 
he  decree  pu*ed  b?  the 
[Btion  oT  Agnonidea,  that  an 


i  the] 


•olyiT*. 

318.  {Plut. 
ider  {ad  XoL  Hdi.  ii.  2, 
uuchroniDn,'  identiliei  thii 
one  mentioned  immediately 

[E.E.] 
9  ('AjJxArrpaTOf),       I.   Of 


4,  d),  b 


of  Oela,  appears  to 
time  of  the  younger  Oii>- 
throngh  Tviooi  counliiei  in 
itely  acquainted  with  every 
tied  tor  the  table  ;  and  gave 
irchei  in  an  Epic  poem  on 
'hich  wBi  celebrated  id  aa- 
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tiqnity,  and  ii  conitasil j  referred  to  by  At 
In  no  part  of  the  Hellenic  woHd  waa  Ih 

(the  Siculae  dapa,  Hor.  CariK.  iii.  I.  IB, 
proierbial)  ;  and  Terpuon,  who  i>  descrit 
teacher  of  Archeitntua,  had  already  w 
work  on  the  An  of  Cookery.  (Athen.  viiL 
b.)  The  work  of  Archeitistui  ii  dted  by 
cienti  under  fin  different  tilln,— roor 
TaaTpomida,  'Oifowada,  ^icrroAayia,  and 


and  with  the  gravity  of  the  old  gnomii 
whence  he  ii  called  in  joke  the  Uesiodorl 
of  gluttana,  and  bii  work  ia  referred  U 
■-  Golden  VerK^"  like  thOK  of  Pyth^nu. 
vii.pp.S10,v  3'2U,fL)  HiideicTiptionofthi 
natural  objecta  nied  for  the  table  waa  ao  i 
that  Ariilotle  made  uae  of  hit  work  in  gi 
account  of  the  natural  hiaiory  of  fiahea, 
tant  (ngmeuli  have  been  colleeted  aud  e: 
by  Schneider,  in  bit  edition  of  Arialotle'a 
Hiatorj  (voL  L  pp.  It,— Iitt.),  and  al» 
menico  Scina,  under  the  title  of  "  1  In 
della  Oattronomia  dj  Archeatrato  nccolti 
tiizali,"  Palermo,  1823,  Bm 

2.  The  author  of  a  work  n«pl  \i\trS' 
xir.  p.  631,  A.)  leemt  to  be  a  difierent  per 
the  one  mentioned  above. 

ARCHETl'MUS  ('ApxTV^t).  of  8 

the  other  wiae  men  of  flieece  with  Cyf 
Corinth,  at  which  Archetimoi  wat  preaent 
LaSrt.  L  40.) 

A'RCHIAS  ("Apxt"),  of  Corinth,  the 
ofSyiBcuae,  B.C734.  Me  waa  a  Heraclei 
'    '      Bacchiad  or  the  Temeoid  line,  and 


rinth.      In 


>  of  II 


.No.2]hei 
hii  counlij.  He  coniutted  the  Delphic 
nhigb  directed  him,  aayt  Paniauiaa,  who  ) 
three  hexametera,  "to  an  Ortygia  in  T 
where  Arethuia  and  Alpheini  reappeared 
cording  to  an  account  given  in  Strabo, 
Byi.,  and  at  greater  length,  with  the  fei 
of  the  Omit,  by  the  Scboliaat  to  Ariat 
he  and  Hytcellua,  th^  founder  of  Croto 
inquiring  together,  and  vben  the  Pylhone 
wiuch  they  would  chooee,  health  or 
Myicellui  choae  health,  and  Arcbias  we 
deciaion  with  which,  it  was  thought,  tl 
fortunes  at  their  coloniea  were  connected, 
■vied  in  company,  we  an  alao  told  by 
with  Chenicratea,  hit  conntryman,  and  lef 
CorEyra:  aa  alao  Myicellua  at  Croton, 
fonnding  of  which  be  asaiatrd.  Thence 
ceeded  to  hie  deiiinstioa.  (Thnc  vi.  3 
AmaL  Narr.  p.  772  \  Died.  Em.  ii.  p^  28! 
v.  7.  §  2  ;  Slrabo,  vi.  pp.  362,  369 ;  Sle| 
9.  V.  Syraau.;  ScboL  ad  Arut.  Eq.  lOt 
b1k>  CUnton,  F.H.B.C.  734,  and  vol  ik 
265  ;  Huller'a  Dor.  L  6.  S  ?-)  [A.  i 

ARCHIAS  Ox'<").  1.  A  Spartan, 
bra'ely  in  the  Ucedaemonian  attack  npo 
in  H.  c.  G3G.  Herodolua  mm  at  Pitana  in 
hia  grandaon  Arcbiat.   (Herod,  ill  ££-) 

2.  Of  Thurii,  originally  an  actor,  waa 
B.  c  322,  after  the  battle  of  Cranon,  to  a[ 
the  Draton  whom  Antipalcr  hul  demandi 
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ban,  md  who  had  Bed  tram  Alheaa.    H«  i 

Hyperide*  *nd  othcn  io  the  ttucOimrj  at  < 

I  in  Aegiaa,  and  tnuuported  th«D  to  Cleo-  i 

Atgolii,  where  thcjr  were  execnUd.    He  * 

iprehEDded   DemMtheoei  in  tbe  leinpla  of  ■ 

ao  in  Calaureia.     Aicbiw,  vho  wu  nick-  [ 

pvyBBot^i,    the  hnnter  of  the   eiilei,  a 

hii  life  in  great  poverty  and  diignce.  (Piut.  ' 

!8.  'J9.    Vit,  X.  Oral.  p.  849  ;    Aciiui,  op.  I 

1.69,  b.  41,  ed.  Bekker.)  t 

'he  goTernor  of  Cjpnu  ocdei  Ptnlemj,  re-  1 

a  bribe  in   order  to  betia;  the  ialuid  to  1 

rius,  B.  c  15S,  bat  being  detected  he  hinged  c 

I    (Polyb.  iiiriii.  3.)  ( 

In  Aleiandrine  grammMian,  prohobly  liTed  I 

the  time  of  Auffiutna,  u  he  vu  the  tfocher  c 

iphnditui.      (Suidu,  f.   e.  "EnffAnai ;  ■ 

DD,  Pralig.  ad  ApolL  La.  Ham.  p.  IX.)  I 

CHIAS,  A.  LICl'NIUS,  t  Oreek  poet.  : 

t  Anlioeb  in  Syria,  about  B.  c.  130.     Hit  c 

■  known  chiefly  from  the  ipeech  of  Cieero*  t 
defence,  which  ia  the  only  lource  of  infbrn^  1 
ibout  him,  and  mnit  Iheiefore  be  very  qnn-  ( 
e  esidence  of  hii  talent,  considering  that  (he  e 
of  Archill  had  been  employed  in  oelebm^g  B 
t  which  that  orator  played  in  the  conipincy  1 

fint  bmiliei  in  Rome,  particulariy  with  iho  g 

,  whoH  name  he  adopted.     Hii  reception  J 

I  joiuney  thnnish  Aiia  Minor  and  Greece  i 

InJL  c  3),  and  iSerwarda  in  Oreciin  Italy,  ( 
Tanntum,  Rhegiiun,  Naple*,  and  Loeri  en- 

tiim  on  their  regi>ter«,  ahowi  that  bit  repn-  t 
wai,  at  teail  at  that  time,  conaiderable.     In 

^  he  oune  to  Rome,  aull  yonng  (though  not  i 

ng  II  the  expreoion  "piaetextatui"  (c  3)  I 

y  eiphiined  would  lead  u>  to  luppoae  ;  comp.  ( 

1,  F.  H.  iiL  p.  £43),  and  wu  receiyed  in  the  ( 

riendly  way  by  Lucnllui  [ad  Att.  L  16.  9),  a 

\  then  coniul,  Horteuriu*  the  &(her,  Metel-  ( 

la,  Q.  Cstuliu,  and  Cicero.    Attei  a  ibort  1 

le  accompanied  LneuUiti  to  Sicily,  and  fol.  ■ 

him,  in  the  baniibment  to  which  he  wia  \ 

ud  for  hit  management  of  the  alaTe  war  in  c 

and,  to  Heraclea  in  LacBnia,  in  which  town,  t 
g  a  confederate  town  and  having  more  pri- 

tfaan  Tarentum,  he  wu  enrolled  a*  a  citizen.  \ 

1  in  the  auite  of  L.  Lniiillua, — in  A«a  nndec  I 

^ain  in  a,  (X  76  in  Africa,  and  again  in  the  p 
Mithridatic  war.     Aa  he  had  inng  the  Cim- 

tr  in  hononr  of  Mariua,  ao  now  he  wrote  I  d 

in  thii  war,  which  he  bid  witneaed  (c  9),  ( 
mr  of  Lucullui.     Wo  do  not  har  whether 

■bed  hii  poem  in  honour  of  Cicero'a  conml-  I 

.11);  iaB.cei,whenhewualnsdy  old.  t 

i  not  begun  it  {adAO.  L  16);    or  whether  i 

r  publiahed  hia  intended  Caeciliana.  in  ho-  t 

r  HeCellui  Piui.    He  wrote  many  epigrami:  ( 

ill  diapuled,  whether  Any  of  ihoK  preserved  1 

bia  name  in  the  Anlhologia  wen  nslly  hia  ( 
;•.    (Comp.  Ilgen,  Opvtaia,  ii.  p.  46  ;  Clin- 

.  p.  4S'2.  note  k.)     Thcie  are  all  of  Utile  i 

In  iLC.  61.  a  charge  waa  bntught  againit  < 

robafaly  at  the  initigatiou  of  H  party  opposed  I 

patrona,  of  aaaoming  the  citiaenibip  ille-  i 

and  the  trial  came  on  before  Q.  Cicero,  who  j 

ihroiter  hii  attacked  the  genuinencM  of  thii  I 

I  (Otb^  ^iioe  mc^  ftrtiir  pro  Ardua^  dtc.,  \ 

1818),  which  ia  however  ai  fully  eatibliahed  '. 

■  of  any  other  of  Ckcro'a  apeeclici.  i 
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TuHed  by  the  tremendouB  calamity  of  the  great 
earthquake,  by  which  all  T«aconia  was  shaken,  and 
Sparta  made  a  heap  of  rains.  On  this  occasion 
hu  piesence  of  mind  is  said  to  have  saved  his  peo- 
ple. Foreseeing  the  danger  from  the  Helots,  he 
Siommoned,  by  soonditag  an  alarm,  the  scattered 
snrviTing  Spartans,  and  collected  them  around  him, 
apparently  at  a  distance  from  the  rains,  in  a  body 
■offident  to  deter  the  assaihmts.  To  him,  too, 
rather  than  to  Nicomedes,  the  gnardian  of  his  col- 
league, Pleistoanax,  (Pleistarchus  was  probably 
dead,)  would  be  committed  the  conduct  of  the 
eontest  with  the  revolted  Messeuians,  which  oc- 
cu|Mes  this  and  the  following  nine  years.  In  the 
expeditions  to  Delphi  and  to  Doris,  and  the  hos- 
tibties  with  Athens  down  to  the  30  years^  trace, 
bis  name  is  not  mentioned ;  though  in  the  discus- 
skm  at  Sparta  before  the  final  dissolution  of  that 
truce  he  comes  forward  as  one  who  has  had  expe- 
rience of  many  wars.  Of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
itself  we  find  the  first  1 0  years  sometimes  styled 
the  Aichidamian  war  ;  the  share,  however,  taken 
in  it  by  Archidamus  was  no  more  than  the  com- 
nxKod  of  the  first  two  expeditions  into  Attica ;  in 
the  3rd  year,  of  the  investment  of  Plataea  ;  and 
again  of  the  third  expedition  in  the  4th  year,  4*28 
B.  c.  In  427  Cleomenes  commanded ;  in  426 
Agis,  son  and  now  successor  of  Archidamus.  His 
death  must  therefore  be  placed  before  the  beginning 
of  this,  though  probably  after  the  beginning  of  that 
under  Cleomenes ;  for  had  Agis  already  succeeded, 
he,  most  likely,  and  not  Cleomenes,  would  have 
commanded ;  in  the  42nd  year,  therefore,  of  his 
reign,  b.  c.  427.  His  views  of  this  momentous 
struggle,  as  represented  by  Thucydides,  seem  to 
justify  the  character  that  historian  gives  him 
of  intelligence  and  temperance.  His  just  estimate 
of  the  comparative  strength  of  the  parties,  and 
his  reluctance  to  enter  without  preparation  on 
a  contest  involving  so  much,  deserve  our  admira- 
tion ;  though  in  his  actual  conduct  of  it  he  may 
tean  to  have  somewhat  wasted  Laoedaemon^s 
moral  superiority.  The  opening  of  the  siege  of 
Plataea  displays  something  of  the  same  deliberate 
cluuacter ;  the  proposal  to  take  the  town  and  ter- 
ritory in  trust,  however  we  may  question  the  pro* 
bable  result,  seems  to  breathe  his  just  and  temperate 
sgiiit.  He  may  at  any  rate  be  safely  excluded 
from  all  responsibility  for  the  crael  treatment  of 
the  besieged,  on  their  surrender  in  the  year  of  his 
death.  We  may  regard  him  as  the  happiest  in- 
stance of  an  accommodation  of  the  Spartan  character 
to  altered  circumstances,  and  his  death  as  a  mis- 
fortune to  Sparta,  the  same  in  kind  though  not  in 
degree  as  that  of  Pericles  was  to  Athens^  with 
whom  he  was  connected  by  ties  of  hospitality  and 
whom  in  some  points  he  seems  to  have  resembled. 
He  left  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  Agis  by  his 
first  wife,  Lampito  or  Lampido,  his  fother*s  half- 
sister  ;  Agesilaus  by  a  second,  named  Eupolia  (ap- 
parently the  woman  of  small  stature  whom  the 
Bphors  fined  him  for  marrving),  and  Cynisca,  the 
only  woman,  we  are  told,  who  carried  off  an  Olympic 
victcoy.  (Thuc  i  ii.  iii.;  Diod.  xi.  63 ;  Pans.  iii. 
7.  §§  9,  10;  Plut  Gmoa^  16,  Ages,  1  ;  Herod. 
vL71.)  [A.H.C.] 

ARCHIDA'MUS  III.,  king  of  Sparta,  20th 
of  the  Eurypontids,  was  son  of  Asesilaus  II. 
We  first  hear  of  him  as  interceding  with  his  fother 
ID  behalf  of  Sphodrias,  to  whose  son  Cleonymus  he 
stacked,  and  who  was  thus  saved,  through 
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the  weak  afiection  of  Agesilaus,  from  the  punish- 
ment which  his  unwarrantable  invasion  of  Attica 
had  deserved,  &  c.  378.  (Xen.  HeU  v.  4.  §§  25— 
33 ;  Diod.  xv.  29 ;  Plut.  Ages,  c  25 ;  comp.  Plat 
Pd,  c.  14.)  In  B.  c.  371,  he  was  sent,  in  conse- 
quence of  Uie  illness  of  Agesilaus  (Xen.  HelL  v.  4. 
§  58;  Plut.  Affes,  c  27),  to  succour  the  defeated 
Spartans  at  Leuctra ;  but  Jason  of  Pherae  had  al- 
ready mediated  between  them  and  the  Thebans, 
and  Archidamus,  meeting  his  countrymen  on  their 
return  at  Aegosthena  in  Megara,  dismissed  the 
allies,  and  led  the  Spartans  home.  (Xen.  HeU,  vi. 
4.  §§  17—26 ;  comp.  Diod.  xv.  54,  55 ;  Wess.  ad 
loc;  Thirl  wallas  Greece^  vol  v.  p.  78,  note.)  In 
367,  with  the  aid  of  the  auxilia^es  furnished  by 
Dionysius  I.  of  Syracuse,  he  defeated  the  Arcadians 
and  Argives  in  what  has  been  called  the  ^Tearless 
Battle,^  from  the  statement  in  his  despatches,  that 
he  had  won  it  without  losing  a  man  (Xen.  HelL 
viL  I.  §  28;  Plut  Aget,  c.  33;  Polyaen.  i  45; 
Diod.  XV.  72) ;  and  to  the  next  year,  366,  must  be 
assigned  the  ^Archidamus  *^  of  Isocrates,  written 
perhaps  to  be  delivered  by  the  prince  in  the  Spar- 
tan senate,  to  encourage  his  country  in  her  resolor 
tioB  of  maintaining  her  claim  to  Messenia,  when 
Corinth  had  made,  with  Spartans  consent,  a  separate 
peaee  with  Thebes.  (Xen.  HeU,  vii  4.  §  9.)  In 
364,  he  was  again  sent  against  Arcadia,  then  at 
war  with  EUs  (Xen.  HeU,  vii.  4.  §  20,  &c;  Just 
vi.  5) ;  and  in  362,  having  been  left  at  home  to 
protect  Sparta  while  Ageulaus  went  to  join  the 
allies  at  Mantineia,  he  balHed  the  attempt  of  Epa- 
minondas  on  the  ci^.  (Xen.  HdL  vii  5.  §  9,  &c.; 
Diod.  XV.  82, 83 ;  Plut  Ages,  c.34 ;  Isocr.  Ep.  ad  Arch, 
§  5.)  He  succeeded  his  fother  on  the  throne  in  361. 
In  356,  we  find  him  privately  furnishing  Philomelas, 
the  Phodan,  with  fifteen  talents,  to  aid  him  in  his 
resistance  to  the  Amphictyonic  decree  and  his 
seizure  of  Delphi,  whence  arose  the  sacred  war. 
(Diod.  xvi.  24 ;  Just  viiL  1 ;  comp.  Pans.  iv.  4 ; 
Theopomp.  ap,  Paus,  iiL  10.)  In  352,  occurred 
the  war  of  Sparta  against  Megalopolis  with  a  view 
to  the  dissolution  {fiuMcurfiiis)  of  that  community ; 
and  Archidamus  was  appointed  to  the  command, 
and  gained  some  successes,  though  the  enterprise 
did  not  ultimately  succeed.  (Diod.  xvi  39  ;  Pans, 
viii  27 ;  DemostL  vro  MegaL ;  comp.  Aristot  Po- 
IiL  V.  10,  ed.  Bekk.)  In  the  last  year  of  the  sacred 
war,  346,  we  find  Archidamus  inarching  into  Pho- 
ds  at  the  head  of  1 000  men.  According  to  Dio- 
dorus  (xvi  59),  the  Phocians  had  applied  for  aid 
to  Sparta,  but  this  seems  questionable  from  what 
Aesoiines  (de  Fals,  Leg,  p.  45)  reports  as  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Phocian  l^ers  to  Archidamus,  ''to 
alarm  himself  about  the  dangers  of  Sparta  rather 
than  of  Phods.**  Demosthenes  (de  Fals,  Leg,  p.  365  ) 
hints  at  a  private  understanding  between  Philip 
and  the  Spartans,  and  at  some  treachery  of  his  to- 
wards them.  Whether  however  on  this  account, 
or  as  being  distrusted  by  Phalaecus  ( Aesch.  de  Fals. 
Leg,  p.  46),  or  as  finding  it  impossible  to  effect 
anything  on  behalf  of  the  Phodans,  Archidamus, 
on  the  arrival  of  Philip,  withdrew  his  forces  and 
returned  home.  In  338,  he  went  to  Italy  to  aid  the 
Tarentines  against  the  Lucanians,  and  there  he  fell 
in  battle  on  the  very  day,  according  to  Diodoras, 
of  Piulip^s  victory  at  Chaeroneia.  (Diod.  xvi.  63, 88; 
Paus.  iii  10;  Stiab.  vi  p.  280;  Theopomp.  ap, 
Athen,  xii  p.  536,  c.  d. ;  Plut  Agis^  c  3.)  Tho* 
Spartans  erected  a  statue  of  him  at  Olympia,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  (vi.  ch.  4, 15.)  [£.£.] 


ARCHIGENES. 
[DA'MUS  IV.,  king  of  SparU,  23rd  rf 
ontids,  WBi  Ehfl  ion  of  Eudamidu  T.  uid 
onof  AnbidamDi  III.  (P]al.  Agit,  3.) 
ing  in  B.  c  296,  when  he  wu  defeated 
rim  Polionxtes.  (PluL  Dentlr.  35.) 
[DA'MUS  v.,  king  uf  Sparta,  27lh  of 
iDDtidi,  m»  the  mq  of  Eudamidai  II., 
Tether  of  Agia  IV.  On  tbe  murder  of 
r  Agii,  in  b.  c  240,  Archiduoui  fled 
la,  but  obtained  pssKiiion  of  the  throne 
after  the  accenion  of  Cleoraenei,  through 
1  of  Araliu,  who  wiihed  to  weaken  tbe 
Ibe  Ephon :  it  appivn  that  Cleomenei 
privy  to  hia  recaJL  Arcbidanmi  praa, 
ilaio  almoit  immedialelj  after  hii  re 
bj  thoN  who  bad  killed  bia  brother 
ed  bit  vengeance.  It  it  doubtful  wbf 
,  waa  a  party  to  tbe  murder.  (1 
S  ;  comp.  Poljb.  t.  37,  'iii.  I.)  Aichi- 
mu  the  lait  king  of  the  Eurypondd 
left  lona,  vho  were  alive  at  the  death  of 
in  B.C  221),  but  they  were  pnued  oi 
TovD  given  to  a  itianger,  Lfcurgu). 
,  35  ;  Clinton,  P.  H.  iL  Append,  t  "  ' 
IDA'MUS,  the  Aetolian.  [Ancuna- 
3.] 


qnolei  one  of  bii  opiniona  (Dt  SimpL 
TemjitT.  ac  FacxU,  iL  S,  Sic.,  vol.  iL  p. 
,    wtiicb    wa«    preserved  by  Dioclet  of 

A  phf  lician  of  tbe  aanie  name  ii  i 
Pliny  (ff.  N.   Ind.  Auct),  and  a 

on  veterinary  lurgery  by  a  pe 
:hedeniu«  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  Vete- 
edidnae  Libri  Dao,"  firat  publiibed  ii 
r.  Ruellitu,  Paris  IS30,  (oU  and  after- 

Greek  by  a  OiyDaeus    BniiL   1537, 

[W.A.G.] 
miCE  i'ApxalKii),  a  celebrated  helaiia 
M  in  Egypt,  vhoK  &me  spread  tbrongh 
aa  arrogant  and  avaridout.    (Herod.  IL 
Eii,r.^.iii.63;  Athen.iiiLp.696,d.)    . 
I'OENES  I^Afx'yi"l>%,  an  eminent  an- 
■k    phyiician,  whoK  name  !•  probably 
iar  to  moat  non-profcHional  readers  than    , 
iny  others  of  more  real  importance,  fnnn 
nentinned  by  JnvenaL  (vi  236,  liiL  98, 

He  wai  the  most  celebrawd  of  the  )ect  . 
ctid(i3if«.^.^iif.(.<'.£;j>dKi'),andwai  ' 
Apnmea  in  Syria ;  he  practised  at  Rome 

of  Trajan,  a.  n.  96-1 17,  where  be  enjoy- 
high  repalation  for  hia  profesuonal  skill, 
lever,  reprobated  as  having  been  fond  of 
[new  and  obacore  lerma  into  the  lei 
[attempted  to  give  to  medical  vritii 
nn,  which  produced  nther  the  ap 

the  nulily  of  accuracy.  Archigenei 
1  treatise  on  the  polee,  on  which  Qalen 
immentary ;  it  appeare  to  have  contf '  ' 
>f  minute  and  subtile  distinctions,  r 
are  no  real  existence,  and  were  fo 
the  reault  rather  of  a  preconceived  hypo-  i 
1  of  actual  oburrstioQ ;  and  tbe  we 
ly  be  applied  to  an  amngemenl  whic 
i  of  fevers.  He,  however,  not  only  ei 
laideiable  degree  of  the  public  confidence  I 
life-time,  but  left  behiiid  him  a  nur  '  ~ 
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man  had  better  throw  away  his  arms  than  lose  his 
life.     But  Valerius  Mazimos  (vi.  3,  ext  1 )  says, 
that  the  poems  of  Archilochus  were  forbidden  at 
Sparta  because  of  their  licentiousnMS,  and  especi- 
aUy  on  account  of  the  attack  on  the  daughters  of 
Lycambes.     It  must  remain  doubtful  whether  a 
confouon  has  been  made  between  the  personal 
history  of  the  poet  and  the  &te  of  his  works,  both 
in  this  instance  and  in  the  story  that  he  won  the 
piue  at  Olympia   with  his  hymn   to   Heracles 
(Tsetzes,  CkiL  i  685),  of  which  thus  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  Olympic  victors  used  to  sing  a  hymn 
by  Archilochus  in  their  triumphal  procession.  (Pin- 
dar, (Hymp,  ix.  1.)    These  traditions,  and  Uie  cer- 
tain fiwt  that  tiie  fiune  of  Archilochus  nvas  spread, 
in  his  lifetime,  over  the  whole  of  Greece,  together 
with  his  unsettled  character,  render  it  probable 
that  he  made  many  journeys  of  which  we  have  no 
account.     It  seems,  that  he  visited  Siris  in  Lower 
Italy,  the  only  ci^  of  which  he  speaks  welL 
(A then.  xiL  p.  523,  d.)    At  length  he  returned  to 
Pbros,  and,  in  a  war  between  the  Parians  and  the 
people  of  Naxoa,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  Naxian 
named  Calondas  or  Corax.    The  Delphian  oracle, 
which,  before  the  birth  of  Archilochus,  had  {hto- 
mised  to  his  fether  an  immortal  son,  now  pro- 
nounced a  curse  upon  the  man  who  had  killed 
him,  because  '^he  had  slain  the  servant  of  the 
Muset.^      (Dion    Chrysost.    Orat,  33,   voL  iL 
p.  5.) 

Archilochus  shared  with  his  contemporaries, 
Thaletas  and  Terpander,  in  the  honour  of  esta- 
blishing lyric  poetry  throughout  Greece.  The  in- 
Tention  of  the  elegy  is  ascribed  to  him,  as  well  as 
to  Callinus;  and  though  Callinus  was  somewhat 
older  than  Archilochus  [Callinus],  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  latter  was  one  of  the  earliest  poets 
who  excelled  in  this  species  of  composition.  Me- 
kager  enumerates  him  among  the  poets  in  his 
CbrwBo.  (38.) 

But  it  was  on  his  satiric  iambic  poetry  that  the 
£une  of  Archilochus  was  foimded.  The  first  place 
in  this  style  of  poetry  was  awarded  to  him  by  the 
consent  of  the  ancient  writers,  who  did  not  hesi- 
tate Va  compare  him  with  Sophocles,  Pindar,  and 
even  Homer, — ^meaning,  doubtless,  that  as  they 
stood  at  the  head  of  tragic,  lyric,  and  epic  poetry, 
so  was  Archilochus  the  first  of  iambic  satirical 
writers ;  while  some  phice  him,  next  to  Homer, 
above  all  other  poets.  (Dion  Chrysost  L  e. ;  Longin. 
ziiL  3;  Velleius,  L  5;  Cicero,  Oat  2;  Hera- 
cleitns,  of).  Dioff,  LaerL  ix.  1.)  The  statues  of 
Archilochus  and  of  Homer  were  dedicated  on  the 
same  daj^  (Antip.  Thessal.  Epigr,  45),  and  two 
&ces,  which  are  thought  to  be  their  likenesses,  are 
found  placed  together  in  a  Janus-like  bust  (Vis- 
cond.  Icon.  Grec  L  p.  62.)  The  emperor  Hadrian 
judged  that  the  Muses  bad  shown  a  special  marie 
of  ^vonr  to  Homer  in  leading  Archilochus  into  a 
diSerent  department  of  poetry.  {Epig.  5.)  Other 
testimonies  are  collected  by  Liebel  (p.  43). 

The  Iambics  of  Archilochus  expressed  the 
strong^  feelings  in  the  most  unmeasured  lan- 
guage. The  licence  of  Ionian  democracy  and  the 
bitterness  of  a  disappointed  man  were  united  with 
the  highest  degree  of  poetical  power  to  give  them 
force  and  point  In  countries  and  ages  unfiimiliar 
with  the  political  and  religious  licence  which  at 
once  indtMl  and  protected  the  poet,  his  satire  was 
blamed  for  its  severity  (Liebel,  p.  41);  and  the 
emotion  accounted  most  conspicuous  in  his  verses 
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was  ^'rage,^  as  we  see  in  the  line  of  Horace  (A,  P. 
79): 

**ArchUochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo,"^ 
and  in  the  expression  of  Hadrian  (/.c),  /iwraruyras 
IdfiSovs  i  and  his  bitterness  passed  into  a  proverb, 
*ApxtK6xov  woT«j.     But  there  must  have  been 
something  more  than  mere  sarcastic  power,  there 
must  have  been  truth  and  delicate  wit,  in  the  sar- 
casms of  the  poet  whom  Plato  does  not  hesitate  to 
call  "the  very  wise,"  (rov  voipwrdrovy  Repub.  ii 
p.  365.)     Quintilian  (x.  1.  §  60)  ascribes  to  him  the 
greatest  power  of  expression,  displayed  in  sen- 
tences sometimes  strong,  sometimes  brief^  with  ra- 
pid changes  {quum  vaUdae^  turn  breves  vibrantesque 
een^tUiae),  the  greatest  life  and  nervousness  (p/u- 
rimum  sanguinis  atque  nervorum),  and  considers 
that  whatever  blame  his  works  deserve  is  the  feult 
of  his  subjects  and  not  of  his  genius.    In  Uie  latter 
opinion  the  Greek  critics  seem  to  have  joined. 
(Plut  <i0  Jw/.  13,  p.  45,  a.)    Of  modem  writers, 
Archilochus  has  been  perhaps  best  understood  by 
M'uller,  who  says,  '^The  ostensible  object  of  Ar- 
chilochus^ Iambics,  like  that  of  the  later  comedy, 
was  to  give  reality  to  caricatures,  every  hideous 
feature  of  which  was  made  more  spiking  by  being 
magnified.     But  that  these  pictures,  like  caricar 
tures  from  the  hand  of  a  master,  had  a  striking 
truth,  may  be  inferred  from  the  impression  which 
Archilochus*  iambics  produced,  both  upon  contem- 
poraries and  posterity.      Mere  calumnies  could 
never  have  driven  the  daughters  of  Lycambes  to 
hang  themselves, — if,  indeed,  this  story  is  to  be 
believed,  and  is  not  a  gross  exaggeration.    But  we 
have  no  need  of  it ;    the  universal  admiration 
which  was  awarded  to  Archilochus*  iambics  proves 
the  existence  of  a  foundation  of  truth ;  for  when 
had  a  satire,  which  was  not  based  on  truth,  uni- 
versal reputation  for  excellence?      When  Plato 
produced  his  first  dialogues  against  the  sophists, 
Gorgias  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  **  Athens  has 
given  birth  to  a  new  Archilochus!"    This  com- 
parison, made  by  a  man  not  unacquainted  with 
art,  shows  at  all  events  that  Archilochus  must  have 
possessed  somewhat  of  the  keen  and  delicate  satire 
which  in  Plato  was  most  severe  where  a  dull  lis- 
tener would  be  least  sensible  of  it"    (History  of 
the  Literature  of  Greece,  i  p.  135.) 

The  satire  of  preceding  writers,  as  displayed  for 
example  in  the  Margites,  was  less  pointed,  because 
its  objects  were  chosen  out  of  the  remote  worid 
which  furnished  all  the  personages  of  epic  poetry ; 
while  the  iambics  of  Archilochus  were  aimed  at 
those  among  whom  he  lived.  Hence  their  per- 
sonal bitterness  and  sarcastic  power.  This  kind  of 
satire  had  already  been  employed  in  extempora- 
neous efiiisions  of  wit,  especially  at  the  festivals  of 
Demeter  and  Cora,  and  Dionysus.  This  raillery, 
a  specimen  of  which  is  preserved  in  some  of  the 
songs  of  the  chorus  in  Aristophanes*  Frogs,  was 
called  iambus;  and  the  same  name  was  applied  to 
the  verse  which  Archilochus  invented  when  he  in- 
troduced a  new  style  of  poetry  in  the  place  of 
these  irreoiilar  effusions.  For  the  measured  move- 
ment of  the  heroic  hexameter,  with  its  arsis  and 
thesis  of  equal  lengths,  he  substituted  a  movement 
in  which  the  arsis  was  twice  as  long  as  the  thesis, 
the  light  tripping  character  of  which  was  admirably 
adapted  to  express  the  lively  play  of  virit  Accord- 
ing as  the  arsis  followed  or  preceded  the  thesis,  the 
verse  gained,  in  the  former  case,  strength,  in  the 
latter,  speed  and  lightness,  which  are  the  charac- 
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in  mpactiTely  of  the  iambni  and  of  the  tro-  i 

Ttne  thon  feet  ha  fanned  into  conlinned  i 

ni,  by  uniting  enij  two  of  thcni  into  s  jmr  ■ 

;1y  (MxentuatKl  Ihin  the  other,  and  one  of  I 

vo  thcKt  wBi  left  doubtful  u  to  qiumtilj,  b  < 

coniidercd  with  reference  to  raiuical  rbjlhtn,  1 

lipod  formed  &  lar*     Hence  uvw  the  greal  i 

ed  dniDBlic  metres,  the  iambic  trimeter  and  \ 

ochaic  lettanevr,  at  well  sa  the  ihorter  form*  ' 

ibic  and  trochaic  vene.    Arciiilochua  waa  the  i 

tor  alaa  of  the  fpode,  which  waa  formed  bj  i 

iTwheei,  wu  called  the  ilhiiphallic  rene  i 
oAAot).  He  owd  alio  a  kind  <^  verse  com-  i 
led  of  («o  diSerent  metrical  itructnrei,  nhidi  I 
called  afgnarlelt.  Some  wrilen  aacribe  to  i 
the  inrention  of  the  SatuniiBii  veiie.    (BanV     . 

DiaerbiSo»  on  PkalanM.)  Archilochua  in-  I 
ced  iereial  improvemenla  in  music,  which  i 
I  aboul  hii  time  to  be  applied  to  the  public  i 
.tioni  of  poetry.  i 

le  belt  opportunity  we  hare  of  judging  of  the  i 
:un  of  Archilochua'  poeiiy,  though  not  of  ila  i 
1  character,  ia  fomiahed  bj  the  Epodei  of  i 
ce,  at  we  learn  from  that  poel  himielf  {^Krf. 

23): 

**  Parioi  ego  primom  iamboa 
Fndi  Idtio,  numerot  aninioiqae  iceutui 
lilochi,  Don  tn  el  agcalia  lerbu  Lyamben." 

manifnl  tnntlationi  of  ARhilocbua  may  be 
1  in  the  Epodea,  The  &agmeota  of  Archi- 
■  which  nmain  are  collected  in  Jacubs'  AnHoL 
i,    Oaiaford'i  Puel.    Graee.   Ma.,    Bergk't    ' 

£yrn  GroK.,  and  by  Liebel,  ArcAilocU  Rt- 
«,LipL  1812,  Bto. 

biidoi  (iL  pp.  107 — 111)  diKUBKi  fully  the 
get  in  which  other  writera  of  the  name  are    ' 
>ged  to  be  menliooed.  [P.  S.J 

ICHIME'DES  ('A*.x'M'i»1i),  of  Sj-nicuie,  \ 
goat  famoui  of  ancient  malhemaliciana,  wai  ; 
B.  c.  267,  if  the  ttalemeat  of  TielKt,  whidi  ; 
a  him  75  yean  old  at  hii  death,  be  correcL         , 

hii  &mily  little  it  known.  Plutarch  calla 
a  nlation  of  king  Hieio;  but  Cicero  (TWc. 

T.  23),  contiaiting  him  apparently  not  with    ^ 
rtiui  (at  Torelli  tuggeita  in  order  to  aroid 
mtradictian),  but  with  Plato  and  AichyUu, 

"  humilem  homonculum  a  pnliere  at  radio 
ibo."    At  any  rale,  hit  actual  condition  in 
loea  not  teem  to  have  been  elevalsd  (Siiiut    - 
dT.  343),  though  he  waa  certainly  a  friend,  if 
I  tintman,  of  Hiero.      A  modem  tndition 
i  him  an  ancettor  of  the  Syracuian  Tirgin 
rrStLncy.     (Rirallut,  it  viL  ^mUia.  A/cu- 
'ii,  f.  6.)     In  the  early  put  of  hit  life  he    j 
Ued  into  Egypt,  where  he   ii  laid,  on  the    i 
rity  of  Produi,  to  have  atudied  under  Conon    ; 

tioned  by  Viig.  Ed.  iiL  *0),  who  lived  under  , 
■tolemica,  Pbiladelphui  and  Euergetei,  and  , 
horn  he  teiti£e>  hit  reipect  and  eiteem  in 

rheae  two  teroarkt  apply  to  the  fint  anil  . 
ke  fint  tbeaia  of  the  iaoUc  metre,  and  to  the  ' 
f  aiti*  and  the  leimd  thes*  of  the  trochaic  : 
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Itch  in  Gilbert'!  " 

L  p.  2i2.      The  i 

Id  be,  lh«t  Anhiided»)i>d 
fire  to  a  thip  or  ihipi 
imr,  and  thai  liter  nri 
;iniuniuiioe  with  the  u 
j«h  and  Ontber->  C>e 
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»  of  the  heaienlj  bodies,  of 
hare  no  jmrticDlar  deicriptian.  (Claodi 
ziLin^iiaeramArvlaBmlu;  CicA'aJ.  J 
Tmk.  Dip.  i.  25  ;  Seit  Empii.  adv.  M<U 
UctKit.  Dit.  IniL  ii.  S  i  Ov.  FaiL  vi.  2 
When  SyrmiiB  ww  taken,  Artbiii 
killed  by  [he  Koman  uldien,  ignorant 


who  hi 


.    Theu 


I  of  hi 


n  by  the  oveijlowing  of 
1  into  a  bath.  When 
is  «aid  to  have  been  u 
ig  to  pnl  on  hii  clolho, 
yen,  fvpnm.     The  pa^ 


;  of  the  a 


?T  displaced  when  the  mau 
iDt  likelj  that  Archimpdei 
tainted  with  the  Iheoretni 
ijdnMtatical  tnadse  CDIk- 
jjA/  of  bodies  immersed  in 
baldly  hare  eTinced  snch 
he  obvioas  diicoTeiy  that 
I  the  problem  of  the  ci 
baie  arisen  {rota  hii 

I  HilDlion  of  the  problem 
mately  to  the  imponanl 
(VitniT.  ii.  3.1    Pniclus. 


in  some  porticulan,  but  moitl}'  h^ 
him  as  intent  upon  a  mathematical  prob 
time.  He  was  deeply  regretted  by  Man 
directed  his  burial,  and  bcftieaded  his 
relations.  (LIt.  iit.  31 ;  Valer.  Mai.  v 
Plut.  MamtL  19  |  Cic  <&  ^  t.  19.) 
tomb  was  placed  the  hguie  of  a  sphen 
in  a  cylinder,  in  accordance  with  his  kn 
and  in  conunemontiDn  of  the  discoieij' 
laosl  nlued.  When  Cicero  was  quaesti 
(b.  c.  75}  he  found  this  (omb  near  one  ol 
of  the  city,  abnost  hid  amongst  briars,  ant 
by  the  SyiBcntans.  (  Tnc.  Dirp.  T.  23.) 
Of  the  general  characler  of  Archimedt 
no  direct  acconnL  But  hii  apporenlly  A 
ed  deTotion  to  his  fiiend  and  admirer 
whose  serrice  he  was  ever  ready  to  oj 
ingenuity  upon  objects  which  his  own  ta 
not  have  led  him  to  choose  (for  there  is 
some  truth  in  what  Plularch  says  on  th 
the  affectionate  regnt  which  he  expressi 
deceased  Diaaler  Conon,  in  writing  to  his 
friend  Dosiiheui  (to  whom  niasl  of  his 
addPBSWd) ;  and  the  unaffected  aimpli 
which  he  annonnces  his  own  discoveries 
afford  probable  grounds  lor  a  taToniable 


donable.    He 


ro,  of  which  a  descripti 


ra  as  the  water-screw  of 
[  the  water  out  of  the  hold 
to  bave  been  also  used  in 
a  of  the  Delta  in  iiri^ng 
34;  VilniT.  i.  11.)  An 
itbematiod  theoiy  of  the 

Ench  and  Oruber.  The 
ilpharagius   atlributei  to 

'   '     dykes  and  bridges 


the  oTerflo* 


12.) 


lOH,  cap.  U),  but  Pliny 

Cteiibiua.  (See  also  Pap- 
introd.)  An  apparatus 
somewhat  resembling  the 

iltribated  to  Archimedes. 

Mtlriea,  p.  2684.)     His 


never  exceeded  unless  by  New 
genius  which  discoien  new  pioTinces  oi 
and  finds  new  points  of  view  for  old  am 
clearness  of  conception 
t  resolution  of  complex  phi 
istitDenl  elements;  and  t! 
and  habit  of  intense  and  persevering  thouf 
ont  which  other  intellectual  gifts  ant  coin[ 
irnitlesa.  (See  the  introd.  to  the  treatise  ' 
et  Sphaer.")  It  may  be  noticed  that  he  r 
other  great  thinkers,  in  bis  habit  of  coni 
ontwaid  things,  when  teffi 
made  conudemble  demani 
mental  powers.  At  such  times  he  would 
eat  his  IDenls,  and  require  compulsion  to  1 
to  the  bath.  (Plut.  L  t)  Compan  the 
Newton  sitting  great  port  of  the  day  hall 
bed,  while  composing  the  Principis 
Socrate*  standing  a  whole  day  and  night,  \ 
the  SBine  spot.  (Plat.  ^wp.  p.2-20,c 
cess  of  AichimMes  in  conquering  d. 
ms  to  have  made  the  expression  tpiSt 
X'M'f>'<»  proverbiaL  {See  Cic  ad  Alt. 
pro  CluaL  32.) 

The  following  woiks  of  Aichimedes  hi 

CWm  o/  Granly,  i 
equilibrium  of  the  straiffui  lever  is  Qemo 
both  (or  commensurable  and  iiicommi 
weights  I  and  larioiis  properties  of  the  c 
gravity  of  plane  surfaces  C'^unded  by  tbre 
light  lines,  or  by  a  lUaigbt  line  and  a 


esutblir)! 


avi 
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rd  ii  squl  to  t«ci-thiid>  of  Ihe  panllelo- 
which  one  aide  ii  the  choni  in  qneMion, 

oppotile  *ide  a  tangent  to  the  panbola. 
I  the  5i*t  real  eiample  of  the  qnkdntare 
ril^ear  ipace ;  that  ia,  of  the  discoTprf  of 
tear  hgujt  equal  to  an  area  not  bounded 
br  itraight  linei. 
iliM  on  Us  Splien  and  Cylmdtr,  in  which 

propotitian)  relitiTe  to  the  lUi&CM  and 

of  the  Kphere^  cjhnder,  and  con«,  wen 
nted  for  the  £nt  time.  Manj  of  them 
'  fiuniliarlj  known ;  tor  example,  tboae 
itabliih  Ihe  nlio  (|)  between  the  Tolnme*, 
I  between  the  anrbcei,  of  the  aphere  uid 
ribing  cjtinder;  and  the  TBtiD(l)  between 
I  of  a  gteal  dnle  aiui  the  auitus  of  the 
The;  an  eaaiiy  demonatnhle  bj  Ihe 
analytical  methodi ;  hut  the  original  di>- 
nd  geomelrioJ  proof  of  them  required  the 
>f  ArebimedeL  Moreoier.  the  legitimacj 
odem  applicationt  of  analyait  to  queitiotu 
ng  curred  hnea  and  anrbcet,  can  only  be 
JJ  a  kind  of  geometries!  rmtoning,  of 
Lrehiniedn  gare  the  £nt  siample.    (See 

Dif.  CaL  ToL  i.  pp.  63  and  431;  and 

Do  Mm™,  Dif.  CaL  p.  32.) 

ook  on  ibe  Dimaaiom  ^  Oh  CirvU  canaiati 

propoMiiona,  lat.  Etery  circle  ii  equal 
t-ai^led  triangle  of  whidi  the  aidea  con- 
he  right  angle  an  equal  reapectivety  to  ita 
nd  drcumlerenee.  2nd.  The  ratio  of  the 
the  drele  lo  the  aquare  of  iu  diameter  i> 
Ul  of  11  to  14.  3rd.  The  circumference 
rcle  ia  greater  than  three  timea  iU  diameter 
intity  greater  dun  44  of  tbe  diameter  bat 
D  I  of  the  lame.  The  laat  two  propoii- 
B  etlubliahed  by  comparing  tlie  circum- 
of  the  circle  with  the  perimclen  of  the 
I  and  cinanueribed  poljgonii  of  96  aides. 
natiH  on  jjnrWi  contains  demonitraltona 
incipal  propertiea  of  the  curve,  now  known 
piral  of  Ariimedea,  which  i>  geoctoted  by 
iim  motion  of  a  point  along  a  straight  ling 
t  nnifonnly  in  one  plane  about  one  of  ita 
iea.  li  apnean  &om  the  introductory 
>  Doaitheui  that  Archimedea  had  not  been 
int  (heie  (heoiema  in  a  Bliifcctoiy  form 

hmg-continoed  and  repeated  triali;  and 
ion,  to  whom  he  had  sent  them  aa  pro- 
ong  with  rarioui  othen,  bad  died  without 
ahing  ^ni  aolution. 

iMok  on  Canoidt  and  Splumidi  relalei 
D  the  Tolumea  cut  off  by  pbnea  from  the 

called ;  lho«  namely  which  an  generated 
mlation  of  the  Conic  Seetiona  about  their 
!  aiea.  Like  the  work  lut  deiaibed,  it 
mult  of  laborioua,  and  al  fint  uniucc«u- 
npta.  (Sea  the  introduction.) 
traarnt  {i  Yofi^nri)  ia  a  abort  tnct 
d  to  Oelo,  the  eldeal  ion  of  Hiero,  in 
Lnbimedea  prorea,  that  it  ia  poaaible  to 
number  greQt«r  than  that  of  the  graini  of 
ich  would  litl  the  iphere  of  the  fixed  itan. 
gular  inveitigation  waa  luggeated  by  an 
which  aome  penona  had  expreaaed,  that 
*  on  the  ahorea  ot  Sicily  were  either  in- 
'  at  leait  would  eiceed  any  numbeia  which 

aaaigned  for  them  ;  and  the  ancceaa  with 
le  difficolde*  atari  by  iho  awkward  and 
t  notation  of  the  ancient  Greek  arithmetic 
td  by  a  device  identical  in  ptioEipIa  with 


X 


:    415.   (Suidw,! 
"the  Fiihet,"  ii 

Albeoiani,  u  ei 
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n)    Hi>  chief  plaj  »u  'lx>< 


I  of  fiik 


Dd  at  lei 


{'Afx^l^i),  ill"  author  of 
nl  ibip  of  Hian,  which  ap- 
ilt  about  2-20  B.  u  (AthcD. 
cpigmm  BniDck  {^no^o^  iL 
on  an  imitator  of  Kuripidei, 
*E<er,  in  the  VbIicbd  MS.  a 
hen  ii  no  good  mjon  for 
haTB  no  other  mention  of  a 

».  [P.  a] 

TX'"')-  1-  An  Athenian 
He  wu  >  DatifA  of  Code, 
f  Alhenian  pMiiat*,  who  lo- 
liui  and  Anytui  occupied 
lian  uilei  hade,  and  over- 

of  the  Thin;  IjiBnti,  b.  c 
MocnU.  p.  7*2.)  Il  inu  on 
I  that  Thiaajbidoi  proclaim- 
ity  (Aachin.  dt  Fall.  Irg, 
orwirer,  ouried  a  law  irhidi 
hoM  ioclodal  in  theanumlj 

(Iiaa«Lia<:U/Hii.p.6l8.) 
if  Aichinn*  ii  obicunid  in 
MjboJua,  jrt  wo  hftie  eTery 
)iat  he  was  a  betMr  and  a 
lene*  lafa,  thai  be  woi  often 
and  iliat  he  wag  particulul; 
ft'hen  Thtaiybolut  propoifd, 
one  of  hii  friend)  thoiild  be 
wn,   Anhiniu  appOMd  Um 

in.  c.  a»^  p.  564.)  He 
inner  when  Thraiyboini  eo- 
\  waj  to  procnre  hononn  for 
:  Orat.  p.  835,  L;  Phot  Cod. 
fal  Dthet  pamgee  of  aocieni 
that  Archinui  wai  a  ikiliiil 
.  He  it  alio  of  importance 
of  Attica,  for  it  wai  on  hia 
rehonahip  of  Encleidei,  B.  c 
el  ('I«rucd  ypiiifiofta)  waa 
llic  documenti.  (Suid.  i.  r. 
iw  ancient  ai  well  aa  modern 
d  that  Archinua  wrote  a 
ich  >  fragment  woa  thought 
luna  of  Aleiandria.   (Strom. 


17B)  G 

■u.  p.  403.)     See  Valeuni, 

&c  :  Ruhnken,  HiiL  Orat 
T,Lgtia»  Tifa,  p.  Ul,&c) 
ian  of  nnceilain  date,  who 
hiatOT]'  of  Theuoly  which  ia 

Itmd.  PyO.  iiL  59  1  Steph. 

[L.S.] 
tX''^"),  an  Achaean,  who 
aa  to  Diiwna,  the  commander 
ffn  peace  from  the  Romaui, 
iud  b7  Diaeao,  but  rEloaed 

forty  minae.  {Pojjb.  iL  6, 
Ere  waa  another  Anhippna, 
elled  the  gartioim  of  Nabi* 


•Mg 

■  treaty  waa  concluded,  by  which  Melanthiui,  ll 
tragic  poet,  and  other  ToiaciouB  fiab-eaten,  we 
be  devoured  by  the  fiahei.  The  wit 
,ipe«rt  to  hate  coDtisted  chiefly  in  pla 
ing  upon  wonUi  which  Archippni  «at  noted  f 
carrying  to  great  eiceu.  (Scbal.  im  ArvtojA.  Va 
4B1,  Bekker.)  The  other  pUy*  of  Arehippt 
mentioned  by  the  grummariana,  ore  'Aft^rptM 
'HfxucAqi  ToiiHr,  'Orov  mi,  HAdoroi,  and  'PIm 
Four  of  the  loot  playa  which  are  auigned  to  An 
tophanea,  were  by  lome  aacribed  to  Archippu 
namely,  Hotntrit,  Nanarfit,  Nifrroi,  Ulatii  or  VlaSo 
(Meineke,  L  207—210.)  Two  Pythagorean  ph 
iHophera  of  thia  name  arv  mentioned  in  the  liil 
Fabriciua,    IBM.  Grout  i,  p.  831.)         (P.  S.J 

ARCHI'TELES  ^Apx>-^>^v).  I.  Father  . 
the  boy  Eunomua,  wham  Harsctea  killed  by  ace 
"  '  '  Architelea.  The  bther  lorgai 
HeiBclei,  but  Hendea  oevertheleai  went  into  ti 
luntaiy  exile.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  6  ;  Dimi.  iv.  S< 
who  talla  the  boy  Euiynomui ;  Athen.  ix.  p.  41< 
4e.) 

3.  A  aon  of  Acbaeoa  and  Automate,  and  bcothi 
>f  Archaoder,  together  with  whom  he  carried  on 
nr  egainit  Umedon.  (Paua.iL  6.  §2.)  He  ma 
ied  Automate,  the  daughter  of  Daoaua.  (vii. 
i  3.)  [L.  S.] 

ARCHITI'MUS  {'Apxlriim),  the  author  of 
woil  on  Arcadia.    (PlnL  QHot.  Cmae.  c  39.) 

ARCHO,  the  dangbtec  of  Heradicu^  a  Tbean 

m  chief^  whoie  children  met  with  the  tmgio 

ath  mentioned  by  Li>y.  (iL  4.)    [Thioxima. 

ARCUON  CAfX-i')-  1.  The  Pellaean,  a| 
pointed  lotiap  of  Babylonia  after  the  death  i 
Alexander,  b.c  923  (Juitin,  xiiL  4i  Diod.  iviii.3 

probably  the  lame  aa  the  ion  of  Cleiniaa  mei 
tioaed  in  the  Indian  ejpediuon  of  Aleuode 
(Arrian,  Iwd.  c  IS.) 

2.  Of  Aegeira,  one  of  thoie  who  defended  tf 

nduct  of  the  Achaean  league  with  reference  1 
Sparta  before  Caeciliiu  MeteUna,  B.C  185.  H 
raa  one  of  the  Achaean  amhosaadon  lent  to  Egy] 
J  B.  c  163  (Polyb.  ixiiL  10,  xxix.  10),  and 
perhapi  the  lame  ai  the  Archo,  the  brother  • 
Xenarchua,  mentioned  by  liiy.  (xlL  29.) 

ARCHYTAS  CA^Jtoi),  of  AMraiaai, 
Oreek  poet,  who  waa  probably  a  contemporary  i 
Enphorion,  about  B.  c.  300,  since  it  waa  a  matti 
of  donbt  with  the  andenta  themielTei  wlielber  ll 
epc  poem  ripatoi  waa  the  work  of  Arcbytaa  i 
EuphoiioD.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  S2.)     Plutarch  (QmiB 

ceming  the  country  of  the  Ozoliau  Locriana.  To 
other  linea,  which  he  ia  laid  to  haie  iiuerted  i 
the  Heimei  of  Eraloathenee,  are  preterved  i 
Stohaea*.  (Sm*.  ItuL  10.)  He  eeenu  lo  hai 
been  the  Hune  peraon  whom  Laertiui  (riii.  62)  cat 
epigTamiaatiit,  and  upon  wham  Bion  wrote  e 
epigram  which  he  quolea.    (ii.  52.)         (L.  S.J 

ARCHY'TASCAfxii'iu).  of  MYTii.«Ha, 
u^cion,  who  may  porhapa  huTo  been  the  authi 
of  the  work  Htpl  Ai)Aw,  which  it  oKsibed 
Archytai  of  Tarentnm.  (Diog.  Laert.  >iiL  8i 
-  than.  liii.  p.  600,  £,  ir.  p.  184,  e.) 

ARCHYTAS  ("A^x"*"").  a  Cifeck  of  TaOl 
_  UK,  who  wat  ^itinguiihcd  aa  a  philowphr 
mathematician,  general,  and  ataleeman.  and  w. 


ABCHVTAS. 
ulmired  tor  his  iniegrity  and  rirtne,  botii 
c  End  in  priTBU  life.  Lillb  i>  known  of 
irj,  liDce  ihr  lim  of  him  bj  Ariitoienut 
iilolle  (Atben.  lii.  p.  A-IS)  ore  loit.  A 
mini  of  bim  ii  giren  bj  Diograo  Lacitini. 
'—83.)  Hi»  father'!  nanw  wm  Mnuai- 
[DHOgoni,  or  Hiiliaeni.     The  lime  when 

it  ditpuled,  but  it  wo*  probably  ■bout400 
id  onmrdk  ao  that  be  wu  ctmlenipanry 
Bto,  vhnK  life  h«  i>  Bid  to  bure  ured  b; 
lence  »-ilh  the  tyrant  Dionjiiui  (TzelMi, 
359.  li.  362  ;  Suidai,  ..  v.  'apxiJtm).  and 
lom  he  kept  upafamiliar  intercoune.  {Cic. 
±  IS.)  Two  letlen  which  bis  nid  to 
lued  between  diem  an  pmerred  by  LHo- 
.  6 ;  Plato,  Ep.  9).  He  wa«  teven  ^w 
■ml  of  bit  dty,  though  il  wu  the  ciutoni 
iffice  to  be  held  ^r  no  mm?  than  a  year, 
HRnmanded  in  teieral  campaigns,  in  all  o( 
le    wai   nttorioui.      Ciiil   aSain  of    the 

cmueqaence  were  enlnuled  to  him  by  bii 
itiienr.  After  a  life  which  aecured  to  him 
amonfi  Ibe  rery  gnalnt  men  of  antiquity, 

drowDed  while  opon  a  loyage  on  the 
:  (Ilor.  Cam.  L  38.)  He  waa  gnatly 
.  for  fail  domeilic  virtuea.  He  faid  par- 
Bttenlion  to  the  comfort  and  ednca^an  of 
FL  The  interen  which  he  took  in  the 
n  of  children  i»  proved  by  the  mention  of  a 
sElle  (tAmvtij)  among  hit  mccbsniial  in- 
L    (Aelian,   F. //,  liy.   19;  AriiloL  PoL 


c  been 


i«1f  iht 


arcnae  Menunm."  lie  ulied  the  pro- 
the  donbling  of  the  cube,  (VitniT.ii.  praeC) 
ented  the  method  of  analytical  geometry. 
I  the  fint  who  applied  the  principlea  of 

atia  to  mechanici.     T 

added  the  ikill  of  a  p 

■tiucted  irarion*  maehi 

■bicb  hie  wooden  Sying  dore  in  [articalar 

I  wonder  of  antiquity.    (Oell,  i.  ]'2.)    He 

and  even  to  melsphyiical  philouphy.    Hii 
e  aa  a  philoupber  was  lO  great,  tiiat  Plato 
loubtedly  indebted  to  him  for  eome  of  t ' 
and  Aiiitotle  ii  thought  by  »me  write 
buDDwed  the  ides  of  hit  cstegoriet,  aa  wi 
Dthii  ethical  piindplea,  from  Archylaa. 
Fragmenli  and  title!  of  worka  aacribed 
It  are  xeiy  nllme^ou^  but  the  geniiineni 
!  of  them  it  graitly  doubted.     Mott  of 
B  ibaiid  in  Stobaeua.     They  relate  to  phy- 
iBphyiics  logic,  and  ethici.    A  catalogue  of 

given  by  Fabricina.  (£i6.(7t™c.Lp.833.) 
of  the  tagtocnta  of  Archytat  are  puliUthed 
.  <>uc.;ify(iia<.  Cantab.  1671,  Amit.l68B. 

an^bed  to  him  "on  the  10  Categoriei," 
ilinhed  by  Canierarius,  in  Oretlc,  under  the 
pxi^n  <^pilt"iH  Wm  Xiyoi  icofloAiiiof, 
)64 ;  and  in  On-ek  and  Latin,  Ven.  1S71. 
ollecuon  of  hit  frngmenta  ii  promiud  in  the 
m  de  ArrJiglar  Tartntiai  vita  raqae  optribia, 
laiano,  of  which  only  one  part  bat  yet  ap- 
HafiulSSO. 

.tbettiitenientoflamblichu)(nt./yil.23), 
thylai  waa  a  heatw  of  Pythagmaa,  tome 
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:i),  ■  HHi  of  Odjunu  and 
nnder  of  the  tovn  of  Ardaa 
B  Rntoli.    (Diiin]'4.  i  7! 

«.)  IL.  S.] 

ithandTELETHANES 
ng  to  PUdj  (xxxt.  5),  the 
Kd  the  mooognun,  op  dmw- 

mdi^tion  also  of  the  jniti 
tlinc,  but  without  colour,  u 
mua  aod  ReUKh.  Plinj, 
DTentSon  (tf  the  eulieit  form 
s  external  outline,  u  marked 
ladow  (nmdra  lomnu  ttmeu 
I  limani),  wti)  claimed  bj 
inlhiani,  and  the  SicfoaUnt, 

10  tuiTe  been  ioTented  b; 
I,  or  bj  Cleanths,  a  Corin- 
rt  itep  Taa  made  hf  Ardicei 
int  added  the  mner  line*  of 
■muhJw).  IP.S.] 

I.  King  of  Ljdia,  iDccseded 
eigned  hom  B.C  6S0  to  631. 


ARENE.  i 

hand  of  the  ARadnn  LycDtgu,  who  droTe  I 

into  a  nam*  defile,  where  he  coatd  not  make 

of  hit  cluL     EijthBlian,  the  friend  of  Ljcuig 

won  tbe  umout  of  AreTlhoua  in  the  Tiojan  » 

(Horn. /f.  Til  138,  &c)     The  tomb  of  AieVthi 

wai  ihewn  in  Aradia  at  late  ai  the  time  of  Pi 

■aniaa.  (liii  1 1 .  g  3.)     There  i>  another  mfthi 

penonageofthiinameinlhe  mad(ii.dB7).  [L.: 

AREIUS  CAptm),  a  ■uimune  of  Zeu».  »h 

maj  mean  either  the  warlike  or  the  propitiati 

and  atoning  god,  aa  Arein  in  the  eoH  of  Athel 

Under  thii  name,  OenomBni  uciificed  to  him 

often  ai  he  cntend  upon  a  contcBl  with  the  •nib 

of  hit  daaghler,  whom  he  put  to  death  ai  kwo 

'  ey  were  conqaered.    (Paui.  T.  11.  §  6.)    [L.  i 

AREIUS  or  ARIU3  CA^wi),   >  dtiien 

Alexandria,  a  Pythagorean  or  Stoic  philMOphec 

time  of  AuguBtna,  who  eiteemed  him  u  high 

after  the  conqueat  of  Alexandria,  he  deckr 

that  he  ipaied  the  dty  chiefly  loi  the  aake 

Areiug.     (Plut.  Anl.  80,  Api^>iti.p.  207;  Di 

C*A  li.  IG;  Julian.  EpuL  H  i  oomp.  Strah.  i 

p.  G70.)     Areioi  ai  well  u  bii  two  nna,  Dion 

BOM  and  Nicanor,  are  laid  to  hare  initmcted  A 

gnMn*  in  philowphy.    (Suet.  J^.  89.)    He 

frequently  mentioned   by  Themiitina,  who   u 

that  Augiulua  lalued  him  not  lew  than  Agrip) 

(Themiit.  Oral.  t.  p.  63,  d.  riil  p.  lOS,  b.  X. 

130,  b.  liii.  p.  173,  c  ed.  PeUT.  IG34.J     Frc 

Quintilian  (ii.  15.  §  3G,  iiL  1.  §  16)  it  appaii 

that   Areiui   alio   taught   or  wrote  on   rhetor 

(Comp.  Sense  eauoL  ad  Moth,  i ;  Aelian,  V.  i 

-^i  2S  !  Suid.  t.  V.  «».)  [L.  S.] 

AREIUS,  LECA'NIUS  (A«crinat  'Afuit), 

Greek  phyaidm,  one  of  whoM  medical  lormulae 

quoted  by   Acdronuchni    (ap.  Oal.  Di  Ormpi 

iUtdiam.  aac  Om.  t.  1 3,  toL  xiiL  p.  840),  ai 

who  mnit  therefbre  hare  lired  in  or  before  l 

£nt  century  after  Cbriat     He  mtiy  perhapg  be  t 

perHn  who  i>  KTeial  dmet  quoted  by  Oale 

'ho  if  lomelimee  called  a  follower  of  Atcl 

piadet,  'Ao'cXitniUeui  (Dt  Oompoi.  Mtdieam. » 

Locotj  V.   S,  ToL  xii.  p.  829  ;   ibid.  viiL  5,    ji 

liii.  p.  182*(  Di  OnafKO.  Afeiteum.  w.  Oea. 

15,  rol.  xiii.  p.  657),  aometimes  a  native  of  Tan 

in  Cilida  (£ia  Onajw*.  JUtdicam.  he.  Loan,  iiL 

to].  lii.  p.  636  ;ibid.ii.2,  vol.  xiiL  p.  247).  ai 

■ometimea  mentioned  without  any  diBtinguiahi; 

epitheL    {jOe  COiapot.  Madioam.  «ac  Locotj  x. 

rol.  xiiL  p.  347  (  De  Cbnpoa,  Mtdiaim.  m.  O, 

:  11,  14.  ToL  liii.  pp.  827,  S29,  852.)     He  m 

leriiapi  also  be  the  penon  who  ia  aud  by  Soran 

.  Vita  Hippocr.  initl,  in  Hipp.  C^kto,  toI.  iii. 

860)  to  have  written  on  the  life  of  Hippocrah 

■nd  to  whom  Dioieorides  addmeei  hi>  work 

Materia  Hedica.   (ToLi.p.1.)   Whether  all  the 

jaagea  refer  to  the  lame  in^Tidnal  it  ia  imp< 

lie  to  my  for  certain,  but  the  writer  ia  not  awl 

any  chronological   or  other  diffieultin  in  t 

ppoaition.  [W.  A.  0.] 

ARE'LLIUS,   a  painter  who  wm  celebnt 

Rome  a  little    befoie   the   reign  of  Augnsti 

it  degraded  the  art  by  pajnting  goddeiaea  afl 

the  liluncM  of  hia  own  miatreaK*.    (Plin.  in 

37.)  [P.  S.] 

ABEXLIUS  FUSCUS.    [Fuecug.] 

ARENE.    [Am 


In  thia  latter  paieage,  inatead  of  *A{tt 
''hatXTjitijIiau  we  ahcnild  read  'Af(<ou  'Ao-cAiti. 
tflev.    [AacLsriADia  Aruus.] 


{Lit. 


ARES. 
RE'NNIUS  Bnd  L.  ARE'NNIUS,  w 
of  the  plrln  in  B,  c.  210.     L.  AcePD 
efrel  of  the  «11ie>  two  yair*  «ften™ 

iucelloi  WM  der«t«d  bj 

,  26,  27.) 

S  f  A/nii),  the  god  of  mr  and  ona  of  tbc 

jmpiiu  god*  of  thg  Oreeki.     He  h  npra- 

■  the  ten  of  Zent  sDd  Hera.    (Horn. /<.  T. 

.;    Hn.  Tiecg.  921  ;   ApoUod.  L  3.  |  1.) 

tndilioD,  accaiding  to  vhich  Hen  coii- 
iiea  bj  toucbing  ■  crrtain  Bora,  ^ipeui 

imiUCioD  of  tbe  legend  iibout  the  birth  of 
Ltiu,  and  ii  reblad  hj  Oiid.  (Fait  v.  2S5, 
lie  chancier  of  Am  in  Omk  nythnlog; 
leit  nndentood  it  ire  eom^an  it  with  that 

ditiniliei  who  are  likewi«e  in  lome  wny 
d  with  war.  Athena  repre«enta  tfaooghl- 
Uld  wisdom  in  the  affiun  of  war,  and  pro- 
n  and  their  habitationa  during  iti  nTSges. 
I  the  other  hand,  ii  aotliing  but  Che  pa- 
ion  of  bold  Ihrce  and  Mrenglh,  and  not  » 
e  god  of  war  ai  of  ita  tmnalt,  confouon, 
■oa.  Hia  aitler  Erit  calli  forth  war,  Zein 
t>  coone,  but  Am  lavei  wit  for  ita  own 
i  delight*  id  the  din  and  roar  of  battlea, 
lUnghter  of  men,  and  the  deatmction  of 

He  i>  not  even  influenced  b^  portj-Bpirit, 
etjinea  aaaiita  the  one  and  aometimei  the 
le,  jiut  aa  hia  inclination  ma;  dictate  i 
Zena  calla  him  JXAtrrpJiraMiit.  (/I.T.SBS.) 
nctire  hand  of  Ihia  god  waa  even  believed 
tire  in  the  mage*  made  bjr  plaguea  and 
X.  (Soph.  CM.  7>r.  185.)  This  aange 
piinary  character  of  Ares  mahea  him  hated 
other  god*  and  bij  own  paienta.  (II.  t. 
)9.)  In  the  Iliad,  ho  appran  aumozided 
enonlGcationa  of  all  the  fearful  phenomena 
cU  of  war  (ir.  440,  &c,  it.  119.  &c.); 
the  Odjaaey  hia  character  ia   aomewhat 

down.  It  waa  contrary  to  the  apirit 
nimated  tbe  Greeki  to  RpreBent  a  being 
ea,  with  all  hia  oTenrhclming  phjairsl 
,  aaalnyi  Tictoriaoi;  and  when  he  comet 
ct  with  higher  poirera,  he  ia  uiually  con- 

Hs  vai  wounded  bj  Diomedet,  who  wa* 
b]r  Athena,  and  in  hia  &I1  he  roared  like 
<n  thouaand  other  warriora  together.  (IL 
te.)  When  the  soda  hegan  to  take  an 
irt  in  tbe  war  of  the  mortal*,  Athena  op- 
JB*,  and  threw  him  on  the  ground  by 
It  him  a  mighty  alone  (ii.  69,  ui.  403, 
d  when  he  lay  atretched  on  the  earth,  hta 
dy  coieird  the  apace  of  BeTeta  plethn. 
mtic  Aloadae  had  likeiriK  conquered  and 
him,  and  bad  kept  him  a  priunei  for  thir~ 
Dtbt,  until  he  waa  deliTered  by  Hetmea. 
St)  In  the  corneal  of  Typhon  againat 
re>  waa  obliged,  together  with  the  other 

flee  to  Egypt,  where  he  metamorpboaed 
into  a  fiab.  (Antonin.  Lib.  28.)  He  wai 
[uered  by  lleraclci,  with  whom  he  fought 
nt  of  hia  son  Cycnui,  and  obliged  to  re- 
)lympu>.  (Heriod,  Jt)if./ferv.46l.)  In 
a  olber  conteata,  howeTer,  he  waa  viclv- 
rhi*  fierce  and  gigantic,  but  withal  band- 
1  loTcd  and  waa  beloved  by  Aphrodite: 
fered  on  her  behalf  with  Zen*  (t.  883), 
her  hia  war^horiol.  (t.  363 ;  comp.  Aph- 
I  When  Aphrodite  loved  Adonia,  Area 
■lonty  metomorithoBed  hinuelT  into  a  bear. 
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ARETAEUS. 

(Ed,  i.  p.  847)  ed.  Heeren) ;  but  othen  suppose  it 
to  haTe  been  written  by  Aesan.   [Absara.] 

ARESTOR  (*Ap4arrwp)^  the  fiither  of  Aigns 
Puu^tes,  the  guardian  oC  lo,  who  is  therefore 
called  Arestorides.  (ApoUod.  ii.  1.  §  3 ;  ApoUon. 
Rhod.  i  112;  Or.  Met.  I  624.)  According  to 
Pausanias  (ii  16.  §  3),  Arestor  was  the  husband 
of  Mycene,  the  daughter  of  Inachus,  from  whom 
the  town  of  Mycenae  deriyed  its  name.  [L.  S.] 

ARETADES  (*Afnrr6Srii%  of  Cnidus,  of  uncer- 
tain date,  wrote  a  work  on  Macedonian  affiurs 
(MoKfiwucd)  in  three  books  at  least,  and  another 
on  the  history  of  islands  (wieMrucd)  in  two  books 
at  least.  fPlut.  ParalL  11,27.)  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  Aretades  referred  to  by  Porphyry 
((q>.  Emseb.  Praep,  Ev.  x.  3),  as  the  author  of  a 
work  IIcpl  avrc^vTCMrcwr,  is  the  same  as  the  above 
or  not. 

ARETAEUS  CAprroibf),  one  of  the  most  cele- 
bnUed  of  the  ancient  Greek  physidans,  of  whose 
life,  howerer,  no  particulars  are  known.  There  is 
some  uncertain^  respecting  both  his  age  and  coun- 
try ;  but  it  seons  probable  that  he  practised  in  the 
fix^  century  after  Christ,  in  the  reign  of  Nero  or 
Vespasian,  and  he  is  generally  styled  ^  the  Cappado- 
dan^  (Kainre(So().  He  wrote  in  Ionic  Greek  a 
general  treatise  on  diseases,  which  is  still  extant, 
and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  valuable  reliques 
of  antiquity,  displaying  great  accuracy  in  the 
detail  of  symptoms,  and  in  seizing  the  diagnostic 
character  of  diseases.  In  his  practice  he  followed 
£>r  the  most  part  the  method  of  Hippocrates,  but 
he  paid  less  attention  to  what  have  been  styled 
**  the  natural  actions*^  of  the  system  ;  and,  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  the  Father  of  Medicine,  he  did 
not  hentate  to  attempt  to  counteract  them,  when 
they  appeared  to  him  to  be  injurious.  The  account 
which  be  gives  of  his  treatment  of  various  diseases 
indicates  a  simple  and  sagacious  system,  and  one  of 
more  energy  than  that  of  the  professed  Methodiin. 
Thus  he  freely  administered  active  purgatives  ;  he 
did  not  object  to  narcotics;  he  was  much  less 
averse  to  bleeding  ;  and  upon  the  whole  his  Materia 
Hedica  was  both  ample  and  efficient.  It  may  be 
asserted  generally  that  there  are  few  of  the  ancient 
physicians,  since  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  who 
i^ipear  to  have  been  less  biassed  by  attachment  to 
any  peculiar  set  of  opinions,  and  whose  account  of 
the  phenomena  and  treatment  of  disease  has  better 
stood  die  test  of  subsequent  experience.  Aretaeus 
is  placed  by  some  writers  among  the  Pneumatici 
(DieL  cf  AnL  «.  «.  Pneumatici),  because  he  main- 
tained the  doctrines  which  are  peculiar  to  this 
sect ;  other  systematic  writers,  nowever,  think 
that  he  is  better  entitled  to  be  placed  with  the 
Eclectics.    (DicLofAnL$,v,Edectiei) 

His  work  consists  of  eight  book,  of  wludi  four  are 
entitled  IT^  hlruip  ical  7,T^Mitt¥*0^ittv  ical  Xpovioiy 
HaSwp,  De  Caum  et  Signig  ActUorum  et  Dhdumo- 
rmmMorbortim ;  and  the  other  four,  ITcpt  0€p€at§lcu 
'0(cafr  Mi  XporW  floOvK,  De  Ckralione  Acutorum 
et  Dattuntormm  Morborum,  They  are  in  a  tolerably 
complete  state  of  preservation,  though  a  few  chap- 
ters are  lost.  The  work  was  first  published  in  a 
Latin  transhition  by  J.  P.  Crassus,  Venet  1552, 
4to.,  together  with  Rufus  Ephesius.  The  first 
Giwk  edition  is  that  by  J.  Goupylus,  Paris,  1554, 
8vo.«  which  is  more  complete  than  the  Latin  ver^ 
sion  of  Crassus.  In  1 723  a  magnificent  edition  in 
folio  was  published  at  the  Clarendon  press  at  Ox- 
ford, edited  by  J.  Wigan,  containing  an  improved 
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text,  a  new  Latin  version,  learned  dissertations 
and  notes,  and  a  copious  index  by  Maittaire.'  In 
1731,  the  celebrated  Boerhaave  brought  out  a  new 
edition,  of  which  the  text  and  Latin  version  had 
been  printed  before  the  appearance  of  Wigan  ^s, 
and  are  of  less  value  than  tus  ;  this  edition,  how- 
ever, contains  a  copious  and  useful  collection  of 
annotations  by  P.  Petit  and  D.  W.  Triller.  The  last 
and  most  useful  edition  is  that  by  C.  G.  Kuhn, 
Lips.  1828,  8vo.,  containing  Wigan^s  text,  Latin 
version,  dissertations,  &c.,  together  with  Petit^s 
Commentary,  Triller^s  Emendations,  and  Mait- 
taire's  Index.  A  new  edition  is  preparing  for 
the  press  at  this  present  time  by  Dr.  Ermerins, 
of  Middelburg  in  Zealand.  (See  his  preface,  p. 
viii.,«to  Hippocr.  De  Vict,  Rat  m  Morb,  AcuL 
Lugd.  Bat  1 84 1 .)  The  work  has  been  translated  into 
French,  Italian,  and  German  ;  there  are  also  two 
English  translations,  one  by  J.  Moffiit,  Lond.  1785, 
Svo.,  and  the  other  by  T.  F.  Reynolds,  Lond. 
1837)  8vo.,  neither  of  which  contains  the  whole 
work.  Further  information  respecting  the  medical 
opinions  of  Aretaeus  may  be  found  in  Le  Clerc*s 
Hi$t.  de  la  Mid. ;  Haller's  BibL  Medic,  Pract.  vol 
i. ;  Sprengel*s  HisL  de  la  Mid, ;  Fabricius,  BiU, 
Gr,  voL  iv.  p.  703,  ed.  Harles ;  Isensee,  Gtedt,  der 
Med,  See  also  Bostock,  Hist,  of  Med,,  and 
Chouhmt's  Handbuek  der  Buckerkunde  fur  die 
Adtere  Medidtif  from  which  two  works  the  pre- 
ceding article  has  been  chiefly  taken.    [W.  A.  G.] 

ARETA'PHILA  fAfiera^),  of  Cyrane,  Uved 
at  the  time  of  the  Mithridatic  war.  Nicocrates, 
the  tyrant  of  Cyrene,  killed  her  husband,  Phaedi- 
mus,  and  compelled  her  to  live  with  him ;  but  she 
at  length  delivered  the  ci^  from  tyranny  by  pro- 
curing the  murder  of  Nicocrates,  and  subsequently 
of  his  brother  Leandcr,  when  he  acted  in  the  same 
tyrannical  manner.  (Plut.  de  MuL  virt  p.  255,  &c.) 

A'RETAS  CApiras),  the  name  of  several  kings 
of  Arabia  Petraea. 

1.  The  contemporary  of  Jason,  the  high-priest  of 
the  Jews,  and  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  about  b.  c. 
170.  (2  Maccab.  T,  8.) 

2.  A  contemporary  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  king 
of  Judaea.  This  Aretas  is  probably  the  same  who 
reigned  in  Coele-Syria  after  Antiochus  XII.,  sur- 
named  Dionysus.  He  was  invited  to  the  kingdom 
by  those  who  had  possession  of  Damascus.  (Jo- 
seph. AnOq,  xiii.  13.  §  3,  15.  §  2.)  Subsequently 
he  seems  to  have  been  compelled  to  relinquish 
Syria ;  and  we  next  hear  of  his  taking  part  in  the 
contest  between  Aristobulus  and  Hyrcanus  for  the 
Jewish  crown,  though  whether  this  Aretas  is  the 
same  as  the  one  who  ruled  over  Syria  may  be 
doubted.  At  the  advice  of  Antipater,  Hyrcanus 
fled  to  Aretas,  who  invaded  Judaea  in  a  c.  65,  in 
order  to  place  him  on  the  throne,  and  laid  siege  to 
Jerusalem.  Aristobulus,  however,  purchased  the 
intervention  of  Scaurus  and  Gabinins,  Pompey^s 
legates,  who  compelled  Aretas  to  raise  the  siege. 
(Joseph.  Ant,  xiv.  i  §  4,  c.  2,  BelL  Jud.  i  6.  §  2.) 
[Aristobulus,  No.  2.]  After  Pompey  had  re- 
duced Syria  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  he 
turned  his  arms  against  Aretas,  b.  c.  64,  who  sub- 
mitted to  him  for  a  time.  This  expedition  against 
Aretas  preceded  the  war  against  Aristobulus  in 
Judaea,  which  Plutarch  erroneously  represents  as 
the  first.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  15  ;  Appian,  Miihr. 
106;  Plut  Pon^  39,  41.)  The  war  against 
Aretas  was  renewed  after  Pompey^s  departure 
from  Ana;  an4>  Scaurus,  Pompey ^s  legate,  who 


ABETHUS-*. 
,    DUT^  TimocnUs,  ODE  of  bii  friendi ;  bi 
,    w^in  t«ceind  by  Dioo  u  hii  wiie,  wh 
'     obtunect  poneincm  ^  Syiacaie  ud  u 

Tonngpr  DionjuiiL  After  Digo'i  tm 
I  B.  c;  SS3,  Aru  wu  impiiKniiid  tagnhc 
'  mother,  lad  bimght  foilli  ■  ma  ■hilr 
I  moit.  Arete  uid  Aiirtaoache  wot  ml 
,    libentcd  md  kiodlj  nodiBd  by  HicM 

Dion'i  Eneiid),  but  be  <nu  ■Jlcnnrdi  |ie 
r  the  enanie*  oi  INdn  to  drain  tbao.  (I 
'  6,  21,  £1,  67,  GS ;  AFliu^  V.  H.  a 
L  enuDcoiulj  mkei  Arele  the  mMhil,  a 
'    mclie  the  viie  oT  Dion.) 

ARETE  ('Apfr^),  dmnghter  of  Ann 
1  founder  of  the  Cj-renuc  idiaol  of  phOon 
I  wu  inMrvcted  by  him  in  the  pnoopk*  ■ 
'    tern,  which  the  tranimitted  to  her  hh, 

larrpoHSoKTiit,  to  whom  RiUer  ((^eaoL 
'  liL  I.  3)  mKiibee  the  famal  completko 
'  lier  Cyrmaic  doctrine.  W*  an  told  b] 
r  Uertitu  (iL  73),  thM  bet  &tha  Wi^ 
L  tentmeni  uid  oodetilMik,  both  by  {■ 
I  pnctiu,  uid  the  Mme  dntie*  *re  iuiile 
I    epiitle  now  eiunt,  aud  In  be  idditHcd 

him      Thii  letter  ie  certainly  ^mricaa 

PUB],  althoDgh  l^'rtina  rafntiom  aoMm^ 
I  ingi  of  Ariitippui  an  ^irroX^  v^f  'k 
I    Aayutlfa.     Whether  the  letter  to  vliii^ 

I  lain  ;  but  the  &ct  that  it  wu  eitani  i 

I  would  not  prme  il<  anthenlidly.    A^ 

.  tU.  40)  calk  Arete  the  aister  of  Ariitipp 
BHcrtion  ia  oppoied  lo  the  Malement  a 

I  vnteiB ;  and,  beudea,  the  paoage  wUc 

,  it  ii  coimpL     (Diog.  I^it.  iL  72,  8« 

.  HM.  CrU.  PUL  iL  2,  3.)  [Q.  I 

ARETES  of  DytiBchiuD,  an  ladt 

F  grapher,  »nie  of  who«e  j^Lml*tMin>  Cvr 

.  ZMiA'al.  18,31)  mentiant. 
,        A'RETHAS  TVS").     1-  Arehbiil 

I  nreia  in  Cap[«iloda  at  an  uncertain 

<  540,  aimrding  to  Coodut  and  Can), 

*  have  iuoceeded  ANnaaA^      He  wrote 

,  tarjoi  ... 

w<t)Hwm  oil  (JsyyiXurriv  'AtomiX*^ 
oi  it!  title  impliea,  waa  onnpikd  frain 
preiioiu  woriia,  and  eapedallj  [rem  I 
dreaa.    It  i*  owally  printed  with  th 

Obcvmbniuk. 

2.  Pretbyter  otCaeiareia  in  Cappado 
work  "  un  the  Iraiulaticm  of  St.  Eutby 
arch  of  CoDttanlinople,"  who  died  i.  » 
date  of  Aretluuii  therefore  fixed  at  920 
ComnunL  de  Sa^tl.  KixUt.  iL  p.  426,  a 
fufHcJent  reaaoo,  identifiei  the  former  ^ 

I  3.  Th<  author  of  an  epigram   *  ( 

I  Sialer"  (Jirl   rq  tU^  dtiAf^).  which 

t  the  VatKan   MS.  under  the  title  of 

1  iaxiwov^     (Jacobs,   Pami^.  ex  CvL 

.  211,    in  AtitlaL   Gntec   liii.    p.  744 

1  vordi  added  in  the  margin^  7T>aed 

-  dftxnrurxrfmii   Kmnvwlu    KawnSmcii 

-  the  Anhhiahop  of  Canareia. 

1  ARETHU'^SA  Cupieaun),  one  of 

!  (Hygin,  Pracf.  p.  9.  (d.  SlaTeren ;  Vii 

1  344),  and  the  nymph  of  the  famoui  v 

r  in  the  idand  of  Ortygia  neatr  Syiscuie.  [ 

1  Virgil  [Ectog.  IT.  1,  X.  I )  Rckont  bo 


u  the  diiinitj  who  imfiinil 
SfiaeniMU  raproenUd  on 
the  hud  of  Anthim  wr- 
(Ruche.  La.  Nmiaim.  L  1. 
HaperidH  likewiH  bote  the 
|»U«1.  iL  5.  §11.)  [L.  S.] 
S  {■KfHtaiauii),  the  (wthor 
i,  pmrnalgMed  in  the  third 


i).  Two  mjthicBl  penougn 
tioned  in  Hmei.  {IL  irii. 
413.)  f  L.  S.] 

),  nccMded  hi!  gnoidlUhu, 
g  of  Span*,  of  the  Enry*' 
09,  hi*  bihet,  Acbotatdh, 
in.      He  reigned  44  jean. 

.  c,  ft  league  of  the  Oreek 
\  the  in*tig*tiaD  of  Sputa, 
XMDce  of  iti  ally,  Ptolemy 
mielTa  Ihiia  the  dominioD 
u.  The  fint  blow  wu 
a,  haling  obtained  a  decree 
agaiiut  the  Aeloliuu,  be- 
vated  the  lamd  land  of 
ba  nnezpectedlj,  and  plun- 
twn.  Hii  prooedingi  .were 
•hepherdi  on  the  mauntaini, 
(  into  a  bod;  of  about  £00 
e  Kanered  tnope  of  Amu. 
e  number  of  their  enemiei, 
oic  and  fled,  leafing  9000  of 
rbui  Che  expedition  tamed 
attempti  of  ^paita  to  leneir 
ncooragement  from  the  other 
ed  that  the  real  deaign  of 
oato  Greece,  but  to  obtain 
■Jt  (Juildn.  xai.  1 :  it  u 
the  numben  can  be  right.) 
Lttacked  by  Pjrrhua,  in  B.  c. 
iieai  waa  aheeot  on  an  ei- 
I  letatiKd  itnugbt  to  Sparta, 
\  with  the  Ai^TH,  the  eSect 
'ytrhltt  drew  off  hii  forcm 
Argot  (Paia.  iii.  6.  §  2  ; 
)  In  the  year  367,  Anna 
Philadelphui  in  an  onnio- 
TO  Albeni  from  Anligonut 
.13;  Jaitin,  nri.  2.)  Ue 
the  liacedomana  at  Cotind^ 
one,  365  B.  c  ai  ~ 
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according  to  HorodDiiu  and  Thucjdidea,  wai  th 
tbnnder  of  the  dynaity.  Thirty-fbor  yeara  ar 
giTen  ai  (he  leofith  of  hii  reign  by  Deiippui  (u^ 
SjputtL  p.  494,  Dind.),  but  apparently  without  an 
Bothority,    (Herod,  iriii.  139:  Ju.lin,Tii.2.) 

Then  wai  a  pretender  to  the  Macedonian  crowi 
of  thii  name,  who,  with  the  awisiance  of  the  Illy 
liana,  expelled  Amyntai  II.  from  hie  dominiona  (b.( 
393),  and  kept  poHeuion  of  the  throne  for  tw> 
yean.  Amyntaa  then,  with  the  aid  of  the  Theua 
liana,  nuxeeded  in  eipeUing  Atijneiia  and  lecorei 
ing  at  leut  a  part  of  liii  daminiona.  It  it  probabl; 
the  aame  Argaeui  who  in  s.  c  359  agoio  appear 
aa  a  pretender  to  the  throne.  He  had  iuduced  thi 
Atheniani  to  rapport  hia  preteniiona,  hut  Philip 
who  had  juat  anoxeded  to  the  regency  of  the  king 
doiD,  h;  hia  intrigue*  and  protniasB  induced  then 
to  remain  inactite.  Argaeai  upon  thia  collected  t 
body  of  mercenariea,  and  being  aceoiopanied  b; 
aome  Macedonian  eillea  and  aome  Athenian  troopv 
who  were  permitted  by  their  general,  Manliaa,  t 
join  hku,  he  made  an  attempt  upon  Aegue,  bu 
wai  tepalied.  On  hia  tetreat  to  Methane,  he  wa 
intercepted  by  Philip,  and  defeated.  What  be 
came  of  him  we  are  not  informed.  (Diod.  iit.  92 
III  2,  3;  Dem.  c  Ariitoer.  p.660i  Thirlwall 
vol.  V.  pp.161,  173.)  [C.P.  M.] 

A'ROALUS  ('A<i7o*oi).  the  eldoat  eon  o 
Amydoa,  and  bis  aucceaaor  in  the  throne  of  Sparta 
(Puna.  iii.  1.  g  3.) 

ARQANTHaNE  (kfyartiini),  a  fui  maidei 
in  Myua,  who  uaed  to  hunt  alone  in  the  foretta 
Kheatu,  attrai:led  by  the  fame  of  her  beaaty,  cami 
to  her  during  the  chue ;  he  nuceeded  in  winDinj 
hor  loTe,  and  married  her.  After  he  wa*  >hun  a 
Trov  by  Diomedea,  ahe  died  of  grie£  (Paithen 
Bret.  36  ;  Sleph.  Byi.  j.d.  ' l^rym«tSra.)    [L.  S. 

AROANTHO'NIUS  ( 'A«rr»Mnoi ),  king  o 
TarteaauB  in  Spain,  in  the  aixth  century  B.  c. 
iTxciTed  in  the  moat  bieadly  manoer  the  Pho 
laeana  who  sailed  to  hi*  city,  and  gate  them  mono; 
r  that  they  might  fortify  their  city.  Ha  i 
9  reigned  80  year*,  and  to  hare  Etci 


(Plut 


bahlyii 


A  by 


daall.  (Plti(..i^3iPauL 

[P.S.] 
a  Spartan  ocile,  who  waa  re 
r  with    Alclbiadea,   anothei 
},  about  B.  c,   IH4,  by  th< 


"I"""'  (Polyb.  niii.  11 
rix.  3S  ;  Paua.  rii.  9.  %  2.) 
luof),  king  of  Macedoni: 
sc*w>r  of  Perdi*xaa  I.,  wh. 


dt  Snect.  19  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii 
4B;  Val.  Max.  liiL  13.eil.4.) 

AROAS  ('Afyii),  who  ia  described  aa  riim 
mrilfir  ml  i^eiA^w  mnrHt.  (Plut.  Dm.  4 
Atheo.  liv.  p.  63S,  c  d.,  comp.  iv.  p.  131.  b.) 

AROEIA  ('kpyfla).  1.  A  anmame  of  Her 
deriTed  from  Argoa,  the  principal  aeat  of  her  woi 
ahip.  (Paua.  iii.  13.  S  6.) 

%  Aigeia  also  oa.-un  aa  the  aome  of  aeven 
mytbital  peraonagea,  as— a.  The  wife  of  Inacbu 
an)  niotber  of  lo.  (Hygin.  Fab.  14G;  comp.  Apol 
lod.  ii.  I.  S3.)  b.  The  wife  of  Polybna  and  mc 
ther  of  Argua,  Che  builder  of  the  ahip  Argo.  (Hy 
gin.  Fab.  14.)  c.  A  daughter  of  Adiaatua  an 
Amphithea,  and  wife  of  Polyneicea.  (Apollod.  I S 
§  13,  lit  6.  §  1  ;  Hygin.  Frd..  12.)  d.  A  danghlt 
ofAnteeioDandwifeof  Ariatodemna,  CheHeiBclic 
by  whom  ahe  become  the  mather  of  Euryatheuc 
and  Proclea.  (Herod,  vi.  52;  Poai.  It.  3.  g3 
ApoUod.  ii.  7.  g  2.)  |L.S.] 

ARGEIPHONTES  ^ hpitufimts),  a  auniam 
of  Hermea,  by  which  he  ia  deaigualad  a*  the  mtu 
derct  of  Aisua  Panoplea.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  103,  an 
nuraeroua  ouier  paaaago  in  the  Greek  and  I^ti 
poeti.)  tL.  8.) 

AROEIliS  {•kpytlet),  waa  one  of  Uie  Elea 
deputiea  sent  to  Peraia  lo  co-operale  with  Pelopidi 


AROONAUTAE. 
(7)  ID  Bnmlencting   Spartan  wgiMBtian 
■chii^  ArUienn  u  tlie  ThebkO  caiiK. 
ItJl.  TiL  1.  §  33.)     Me  u  «g«a  Dwnuoned 
^Aoa  IHtIL  (iL  1.  §  15).  in  hit  ■uonni  of 

brtweta  the  AreadiaDi  uid  Elai»  (b.  c 
1  one  at  ikr  lodm  o[  the  drmocnlic  puty 

(Comp.  Diod.  ir.  77.)  [E.E.] 

rU  US,  wrote  airoTk  on  tlw  Ionic  to^ 
ib[niu,  of  irhicfa  he  wu  Hid  la  bate  beu 
jtfct.  He  tlte  wrote  on  the  proportiont  af 
Bthian  ordeT  (dc  SfMm/lriiM  CvrnMw).  Hii 
imknoinL  (ViouT.  tIL  pnet  §  12.)  [F.S.] 
ENNIS  {'Aprtrrii),  a  Kunamc  of  Aphro- 
lich  the  denved  bvm  Ai^nnUft,  ■  fiivountf 
aemiwa,  alt<f  whoK  death,  in  the  rinr 
u,  AgunaBDOD  bnilt  a  anctnaiy  of  Apfa- 
lVrn«mu-  (Sleph.  Bn.  t.  c  'ApftrWi ; 
liii.  p.  608.)  [U  S.] 

IRGENTA'RIUS,  the  anlbn  of  abont 
pignnu  ID  the  Ortek  Antholog;,  moit  of 
Ife  enlic,  and  Kmie  are  plaja  on  wordi. 
f  infer  irons  hii  itjle  that  he  did  not  life 
he  time  of  the  Rimiaii  empire,  bat  DOthinK 
known  of  hii  age.  ( Jacoba,  AnUisL  Graec 
.860,  661.)  [P-S.] 


[Cvc. 


»■] 


ILE0N13  ('AfrytVMn^),  mother  of  Bn- 
Whm  the  ambuBdon  fiDin  Ajuphlpoli) 
the  nevi  of  hii  death,  ihe  uked  if  he  had 
bratelj  ;  and  on  their  ipeaking  of  him  in 
the  belt  of  the  S[Hitaiu,  aniwered,  that 
igen  were  in  tnai ;  Bnuidai  wai  a  brave 
t  then  were  many  better  in  Sputa.  The 
became  famoni,  and  Aijileoni*  ii  laid  to 
en  rewarded  for  it  by  the  ephon.  (Pint. 
,  ApopidL  lac)  [A.  H.  C.] 

rOPE  ('Afyiini),  a  nymph  1^  whom 
un  begot  die  celebrated  bud,  Thamyria. 
d  at  fini  on  monnt  Pamauui,  but  when 
Ion  refined  to  take  her  into  hiB  home  ai 
,  ihe  left  PamaHui  and  went  to  the  coun- 
tt  Odiyiiani  in  Thren.  (Apollod.  i.  3.  §  3; 
.  33.  §  4.)  Two  other  mythical  penonagei 
name  occnr  in  Diod.  iv.  33,  and  Hygin. 
[L.S.' 


le  diiriple  of  Poly- 


lUS,  ,      , 

and  therelore  Aouriihed 
uxir.  1<I.)  Thieneb  (Epocken,  p.  27S) 
I  that  Ptinf ,  in  the  wordi  'Arj^ia,  AMopo- 
mii-tnuiilaled  hi*  Oitek  authority,  which 
7«rof  'AirvTJia>p«i,  "Aiapodonu  Ihe  Ar- 
But  Argiui  ii  found  ai  b  Greek  punier  name 
the  fonni,  'A^ioi  and  'Ap^iui.  ( ApoUod. 
> ;  Ariitoph.  EaJa.  301.)  |P.  S.J 

0.  IAhoonaittab.] 
ONAUTAE  (-Apyoni^),  the  heroei  and 
'm  who^  according  to  the  tnditioni  of  Ihe 
nndertook  Ihe  fint  bold  maritime  expedi- 
Colchit,  a  far  diitant  country  on  the  coait 
Euiine,  far  the  purpoie  of  fetching  the 
leece.     They  derivt-d  their  naine  (rom  Ihe 


h  the 


ojage  n 


rai  conitnicled  by  Argui  at  the  c( 
I,  the  leader  of  the  Argonauu.  T 
he  Greek  tmditioni  auign  to  thji 


author  of  the  Odyuey  (lii 
bat  the  ihip  Argo  wa*  the 
;cl  between  the  whirling  1 


nand 


TbefiiM 
4c).  ." 


yoDthfiil 
fetching 


and  long 
■icceede 

with  hir 

hen.  T: 
IheEryt 
dar,  ai 
3S9)  rei 
Argonau 

teied  thi 


[AUTAK. 
'oood  Ana  to  tbe  amtbam 
be  Ar^oDwiti  landed,  mad 
1  Libya  an  their  ihonlden 
Uk«  of  Triton,  through 
nid  into  tb«  Meditcm- 


;  onj  atber  a 
mce  the  datul  of  which 
hted  b;  poet*  of  aD  kiodi. 
ncei  an  tiiMe  lelatiTa  to 
ro^  which  the  Argomuitt 
I*  in  moit  CBM*  ths  abject 
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jona,  and  whow  work)  were  ued  bj  ApoUo- 

II  Hhodiui,  ii  girea  by  the  SchoIUn  od  thi> 

poet.     Beiide*  the  Argonaulia   of  the   PRodo- 

Orpheui,  we  now  poaHH  only  thow  of  Apollonin* 

Rhodiui,  and  hii  Roman  imitator,  Valeiiu  Flnccua, 

which  ii  preierred  in  Apollodonii' 

Bibliotheca  (L  9.  IS  16—27)  i>  deriied  from  the 


bett  m 


[Dthna^tl 

ittmitu  Rhc 


Apottoiini  Rhodina   and 


innpe.  A  fourth  Mt  of 
called  by  Ilendotna,  Cal- 
^icnlnft,  made  them  return 
'  had  Bailed  to  Colchia. 
tr,  agree  in  itating,  that 
Lti  waa  to  fetch  the  golden 
D  the  CDontry  of  Aeetei. 

ai  golden  u  «rty  >>•  the 
ncydee  (Eratotth.  OiiaiL 
work)  of  Heaiod  there  i> 
ID,  and  Mimnetmiu  only 

in  the  town  of  Aeetei, 
rcM  ID  B  golden  chamber." 
.  dtacribed  it  sa  of  porple 
Mtd.  &,  ad  Afellom.  Siod. 

the  tradition  in  Ihia  fonn 

in  fan  with  the  conntriei 
Imiiie  waa  carried  on  bj 
jot  Inkni  at  a  lery  tarlj 
d  nuTcantik  entorpriie  to 
e  to  the  iloiT  abool  the 
iditioni,  the  Seece  ii  vna- 

s  designBted  by  the  name 
led  a  eon  of  Poseidon  and 
of  Btiealte*  in  the  ialand 
Foi.  ISe.)  Stiabo  (li. 
k  BtU.  MiArid.  103)  en- 
I  Mory  aboDt  the  golden 
la'  collecting  l^  meaiu  of 
ich  woa  carried  down  in 

:ribed  a>  a  pentecontoroi, 
con,  and  i*  nid  to  ham 

KT  of  heroea.    The  Scho- 

0  it  Ihe  only  writer  who 
:  heroei  to  hare  been  one 

1  of  the  fifty  beroei  ara  not 
>f  the  Argooaata,  and  it  ia 

to  reconcile  them.  (Apol- 
'ab.  14,  with  the  commen- 
Jogne  of  the  Argonanta  in 
iL  FlaccuL)  An  accoant 
ude  the  eipedition  of  the 
'  poenu  01  critical  ini 


chiefly  ftoia  Pherecydea    We  ilull  g 

connt  here,  partly  beoinae  it  ii  the  phaneet,  and 

putly  becanie  it  may  fill  np  thoH  pacta  which 

Pindar  in  hie  deacription  haa  touched  npon  but 

ilightty. 

Wtien  Jaaon  wia  commiadoned  W  hit  nnde 
Peliu  of  lolcna  to  fetch  tho  golden  fleeo:,  which 
waa  iuipeaded  on  an  oak-tree  m  the  groia  of  Area 
in  Ct^cnia,  and  waa  gnarded  day  and  night  by  a 
dragon,  he  commanded  Argni,  the  ion  of  Phrixna, 
to  boild  a  ihip  with  fifty  oan,  in  the  prow  of 
which  Athena  inaetted  a  piece  of  wood  from  the 
ipokina  mka  in  the  groTo  at  Dodona,  and  he  in- 
Tited  all  the  beroe*  of  hii  time  lo  take  part  in  the 
iipedition.  Their  fint  knding-pbice  after  Jeanng 
iolcni  waa  the  ialand  of  Lemnoa,  where  all  the 
romen  had  jnat  before  murdered  their  fathen  and 
inahandft,  in  conaequence  of  the  anger  of  Aphro- 
dite. Thoaa  alone  had  been  BTed  by  bia  daugtaten 
ud  hia  wife  Hjpiipylei  The  Atgonaot*  united 
hemaelrea  with  the  women  of  Lemnos,  and  Hyp- 
ipyle  bore  to  .iHon  two  aona,  Enceua  and  Nebro- 
bouna.  From  Lemnoa  the  Argonanta  lailed  to 
be  country  of  the  DoHonei,  where  king  Cixycna 
KsiTed  them  he^Iobly,  They  left  the  country 
nring  the  night,  and  being  thrown  back  on  the 
goat  bj  a  contrary  wind,  they  were  taken  for 
Pelaagiani,  the  enemiet  of  the  Doliones,  and  a 
atmggle  enaaed,  in  which  Ciaycua  waa  alain  i  but 
being  recogniied  by  the  Argonanta,  they  buried 
him  and  motuned  orer  hi*  &t«.  They  neit  knded 
in  Myua,  whero  they  left  behind  Heiaclea  and 
PoJyphemua,  who  had  gone  into  the  conntry  in 
aearcb  of  HyLai,  whom  a  nymph  had  carried  off 
while  be  waa  fetching  water  for  hia  companion*. 
In  the  conntry  of  the  Bebrycet,  king  Amycn* 
:hallenEed  the  Atgonanta  to  fight  with  him ;  and 
when  Polydeucsa  waa  killed  by  him,  the  Argo- 
untt  in  reienge  alew  many  of  the  Bebrycet,  and 
nikd  to  Solmydeitiu  m  Thrace,  where  the  aeer 
Phinent  wat  tormented  by  the  Harpyea.  When 
the  Argonanta  conanlted  him  abont  dieir  TOy^e, 
he  promieed  hit  advice  on  condition  of  their  deli- 
Tering  him  from  the  HarpyeL  Tbia  waa  done  by 
Zetei  and  Calaia,  two  aona  of  Boteaa ;  and  Phinena 
now  adriaed  them,  befon  Bailing  through  the  Sym- 
plegadei,  to  maA  the  flight  of  a  dove,  and  to  judge 
from  ita  bte  of  what  they  thenuelvea  woold  baie 
to  do.  When  they  approached  the  Sympkgadei, 
they  tent  out  a  dore,  which  in  ita  rapid  flight 
between  the  rocka  loit  only  the  end  of  ita  tail 
The  Argonanta  now,  with  the  aaaiglance  of  Heia, 
followed  the  example  of  the  dove,  auled  quicklv 
between  the  rocka,  and  aucceeded  in  ntaing  through 
without  injoring  their  thip,  with  the  exception  ol 
tome  omamenta  »  the  atem.  Henceforth  Ibi 
Symplegadei  ttood  immoTeable  in  the  aea.  Oi 
their  arrival  in  the  country  of  the  Mariandyni,  thi 
Argonaut*  were  kindly  received  by  their  king 
Lycua.  The  aeer  Idmon  and  the  helmaman  Tiphyi 
died  here,  and  the  place  of  the  latter  waa  nppliei 
by  Ancaeui.  They  now  tailed  along  the  Thecmo 
don  and  the  Caoauna,  until  they  arrived  at  tb 
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of  the  rirer  Phuii.     The  Cokhiiu  king 


up  thg  golden  Seeae,  if 
rould  joks  to  a  ^Dgh  tuo  Gre- 
I  with  bmea  feet,  and  >o«  the  teeth 


bet,  and  which  he  had  i 
re  of  Hedeia  tiimiiliHl  Jusn  with  mean*  to 
Sra  and  steel,  on  condition  of  hi>  taking  h« 
wife;  and  >ha  Iimght  him  how  he  wu  Ic 
feuda  among  and  kill  the  wairion  that  were 
Dg  up  &<Hn  the  teeth  of  the  diagOD.  While 
vai  engaged  apon  hia  laak,  Aeeiea  (annRJl 
in  burning  the  ship  Argo  and  for  killii^  all 
leck  haroea.  Bot  Medeia'a  magic  powen 
>  ale«p  the  dragon  who  guarded  the  golden 

and  after  JaaiHi  had  taken  pouewan  of 
■anre,  he  and  hii  Argsnaola,  together  with 
a  and  her  joung  brother  Abijrtue,  embarked 
lit  and  i^ed  away.  Aeetei  pnriued  them, 
tfbre  he  overtook  them,  Medeia  mnideied 
other,  cut  him  into  piec«a,  and  threw  hia 
>terhoaid,  thai  her  bther  might  be  detained 
pnnoil  by  collecting  the  limb*  of  hii  child. 
I  at  taM  returned  home,  hat  aeni  out  a  great 
r  of  Colchiaiu,  threatening  Ihcm  with  the 
ment  intended  for  Medeia,  if  they  returned 
t  her.  While  the  Colchiana  were  diapened 
irecticna,theAigoDaula  had  already  reached 
nith  of  the  liiei  Eridana*.  Bat  Zeui,  in 
ger  at  the  murder  of  Abayrtna,  raiaed  a 
which  cait  the  ihip  ErDin  iti  road.  When 
on  the  Abiyrtian  ilhuida,  the  ahip  began  to 
and  declared  that  the  anger  of  Zeni  would 
IBB,  onleu  they  tailed  tonnnli  Auunia,  and 
rified  by  Cine,  They  now  lailed  along  the 
of  the  Ligyani  and  Celta,  and  throogh  the 
Sardinia,  and  condnuing  their  couih  along 
lal  of  Tjrriienia,  thej  Biriied  in  the  lelaud 
(B,  where  Ciice  purified  thera.  When  they 
uaing  by  the  Sirena,  Oiphens  sang  to  pre- 
ie  Argonaota  being  allured  hj  them.  Butea, 
gr,  twam  to  them,  but  Aphrodite  carried 
I  Lilybaeum.     Thetit  and  the  Nereida  con- 

diem  through  Scylla  and  Charybdii  and 
ta  the  whtrling  roeke  {■^(m  iXoym-of); 

lioa.  they  came  to  the  Phaeocian  iiland  of 
a,  where  they  were  received  by  Alcinaaa. 

meantime,  aome  of  the  Colchiana,  not  bemg 
I  diKover  the  Argonaata,  had  teltled  it  the 

the  Ceiannian  moonlaini  i  olhen  ocenpied 
layitian  ialanda  near  the  ccait  of  Illyricuiu  ; 
thiid  band  overtook  the  Argonauta  in  the 
of  the  PhaeaciBU.  But  M  theit  hopei  of 
ling  Medeia  were  deceived  by  Ante,  the 
of  Alcinona,  they  aeltled  in  the  ialand,  and 
gODoota  continued  their  voyage.  [Aluinous.] 
[  the  night,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  etoitn  ; 
mUo  eent  brilliant  flaahea  of  lightning  which 
1  tbem  to  diacover  a  nei^bouring  island, 
they  called  Annphe.     Here  they  erected  an 

continued  to  be  obierved  down  to  veiy  late 
Theu  atlcmpl  to  land  in  Crete  waa  pre- 

bj  Talua,  who  guarded  the  ialand,  but  wai 
by  the  anificea  of  Medeia.      From  Crete 
ailed  to  Aegina,  and  bora  tbi 
1  and  Lociia  to  lolcna.       Re  _ 

iubaeqoent  to  their  arrival  in  lolcna,  o 


tingen,  1788-.    Ukert,  Ony.  der  Cni 

L  2.  p.  320,  &c  :  Mijlter,  Ortiom.  jf 
367,  Ac)     The  alory  of  the  Aigooaol 

which  the  wealthy  Hinyana  made  to  ^ 
the  Euxine. 

AROUS  ('Afpj«i).  1.  The  thir 
Argoa.  waa  a  aon  of  Zeni  and  Niobe.  ( 
l.Sl,&c)   A Scholian (ad //ok U  L 

kingdom  of  Argoa.  It  ia  from  thii  Aig 
country  afterwarda  called  Aigolia  and  ai 
neiua  derived  the  name  of  AigoL  (H 
Hi  ;  Paua.  iL  16.  $  1,  23.  M>  >«•  t  ^ 
adne,  at  according  to  other*,  by  Peitho, 
the  bchcr  of  Jatna,  Priranthut  «  P 
dannia,CTiaaoa,and  Tiiyna.  (Scha1.aii£i 
1151,  1147:  adBar^.OntL  VlSi,\i 

2.  Somamed  Panoptea.  Hia  parental 
difleiEnlly,  and  hia  bther  is  called  Ag< 
tor,  Inachua,  or  Argui,  whereaa  acme  ai 
ecribed  him  aa  an  Antochchoo.  (ApoU 
Ac )  Ov.  MtL  i.  26^)  He  derived  hi 
Panoptea,  the  all-aeeing,  fnni  bii  pi 
hundred  eyea,  aome  of  which  were  alwi 
He  waa  of  aoperiiurnan  atiength,  and  a£ 
alain  a  fienw  hull  which  ravaged  Arcadi 
who  robbed  and  violated  peraona,  tl 
Echidna,  which  rendered  the  mda  una 
murderen  of  Apia,  who  waa  acoidiiig ! 
count*  hia  bther,  Hera  appointed  bin  j 
the  cow  into  which  Iq  bad  been  meta; 
(Comp.  SthoL  ad  E<^.  Finite  W. 
Zeua  eommiaaioned  Hermea  to  cany  V 
and  Hermea  accomplished  thi  talk,  a 
some  Bcconnta,  by  atoning  Aigna  10  dc 
cording  to  othera,  by  loiding  him  to  a 
aweetneaa  of  hia  play  on  the  flute  and  t 
off  hia  head.  Hera  tnnaplanted  hia  i 
tail  of  the  peacock,  her  bvourile  bird. 
Prom.;  ApoUod.  Ov.  IL  «.) 

3.  The  hoilderofthe  ArgD,the  thtpc 
nauta,  waaaecording  to  ApoUodarua  (ii. ! 
a  aon  of  Phriiua.  Apolionius  Rhodina  ( 
him  a  aon  of  Areator,  and  othera  a  aoi 
orPolybua.  (SchoL  mt  ApoOoL  Ulm 
I^coplo:  8B3;  Hjgin. /'oA.  U;VaLI 
who  ealla  him  a  Theapian.)  Argua, 
Phiixua,  waa  aent  by  Aeetea,  hia  grand 
the  death  of  Fhriiua,  to  take  poaaeaaie 
heritance  in  Givece.  On  hia  voyi 
he  auSered  ahipwreck,  waa  found 
in  the  ialand  of  Antiia,  and  carrie 
Colchia.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  iL  1095,  « 
Fab.  21.)  Uyginna  {Fiji.  3)  tehilei  ih 
death  of  Pfarixua,  Argoa  intended  to  fl 
brothera  to  Athamaa. 

AROYRA  ('A|>r<fB),  the  njinph  i 
Achaia,  waa  in  lore  irith  a  beaotifnl  ah 
Selemnua,  and  viaited  him  fotqaaitly 
bit  youthful  bnuty  vaoiibed,  ebe  b 
lit  griet 


0  pity,  < 


Then 


a  pi^iuUr  belie 


thia  river,  he  woi^  forget  the  grief 
(Paua.  viL  23.  $  2.) 

AROYRUS,    ISAAC,    a   Qrec^ 
lived  ahoDt  the  year  a.  d.  l3T3i. 
author  of  a  conuderable  number  of  war 
one  of  them  haa  yet  been  psUnhed, 


wu  Gnt  cditHt,  with  a 

mud  vBi  ifienrurdi  iiiHrt- 

I  "  Utauologium "  (P*ri>, 
p,1703,M),  with  ■!»« 
oota;  bat  tbe  kit  chap- 
h  u  contained  in  Chriat- 
id  been  puhlialied  before 
Inginlhe  " Uranologium." 

II  **  UranDlfigium  ^  alio  n 
ig"(iii.  p.  334),  which  be 
bat  wiihaut  UTing  id? 
I  Gxiit  in  Taiioiu  KuiDpean 
I  worki  of  Argyrai,  which 
led.  (Fabridoi,  Biii.  Or. 
HiM.  LiL  L  Appaod.  p.  63, 

'"^yv'h  the  aon  of  Da- 
ommanden  of  the  Eaet  of 
in  the  battle  of  Salamia, 
,  97,  Tiii.  89.)  Plutanh 
Aiiamenei,  aod  ipeaki  of 
the  juileit  of  the  bnthen 
wrilet  relabn  (dt  Fratiim. 
popkA.  p.  173),  that  Ihii 
loitin,  iL  10,  Artemmei) 
on  the  death  of  Dareiut,  a> 
It  wu  oppcued  by  Xecitei, 

I  had  a  n^bt  to  the  c»wn 

II  bom  after  Dandui  had 
aiaoa  appointed  Artabonai 
and  upon  hit  declaring  in 
nenet  immediateiv  nlnled 
i  wai  treated  b;  him  with 
ing  to  Hendatu  (liL  2), 
1  of  Daniui,  Anabaianai, 
D  the  life-time  of  Daieitu. 
l),  a  daoghter  of  Minoa 
L  .  (ApoUod.  iiL  1.  §  2.) 
It  by  tail  bther  to  conTs; 
theniani  to  Minotanrui, 
th  bun,  and  aaie  him  the 
:h  he  found  hu  wa;  out  of 
ch  ahe  henelf  had  received 

'.  19  i  Hygin.  Fab.  4S  ; 
320),  and  ihe  acondin^j 
It  when  they  ariiTed  in  the 

■he  wu  killed  there  hj 
.  324.)  Tha  woida  added 
w  fiopr^pillffir,  are  diScolt 

WB  inteiprel  them  with 
dennndation  of  Dionyioe," 
It  at  the  probnatioD  of  hi* 
rheaeuB  and  Ariadne.  In 
mbably  killed  by  Anemia 


L    Them. 
It  Thueu 


u  by  Theaeoa, 


left  Ariadne  in 
he  statement)  Bgaia  diSer, 
aa  forced  by  Dioaysut  to 
F.Sli  Paul.  i.  20.  §  2,  U. 
that  in  hii  grief  he  forgot 
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(PIuL  Tua-W;  Of.  MiL  riiL  I7S,  Hmid.  10  i 
Hygio.  Fab.  13.)  According  to  thii  ttadilioo. 
Ariadne  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  in  deapair,  or 
wii  Bled  by  DioDyiui,  who  in  amaienient  at  her 
bcaaty  made  her  hii  wife,  railed  her  among 
the  immortalh  and  placed  the  crown  which  he 
gare  her  at  hii  maniage  with  her,  among  the  ilaia. 
(Heuod.  TImg.  9(9  ;  Or.  Afd.  f .  c  ;  Hygin.  Pod. 
A4r.  ii.  £.)  The  Scboliaal  on  Apolloniai  Rhodios 
(iii.  996)  mahea  Ariadne  become  bj  Dionyaoi  the 
mother  of  Oenopion,  Thoaa,  ^taphyjua,  l^tromii, 
Eoauthei,  and  Tauropotii.  There  are  uverul  cir- 
cumatancu  in  the  atory  of  Ariadne  which  oSered  the 
happieil  gabjeicli  for  wotki  of  ait,  and  aoaie  of  the 
fineit  ancient  worki,  on  genu  a*  well  u  paintingi, 
ale  itill  extant,  of  whidi  Ariadne  ii  the  mbject. 
(Lippert,  Ztncf)^.  ii.  fil,  I  3S3,  384;  Matfei, 
Otm.  AhL  iii.  33  ;  FUtm  iTErtalaiut,  iL  tab.  14  { 
Bellori,  ^dni.  AnL^nMg;  Tat.  tab.  43 1  Boltiger, 
AtAud.  Mum.  part  L)  (L.  S.) 

ARIAETH  US  i'Afiaitn),  of  Tegea,  the  aathoi 
of  a  woik  on  the  eariy  hiato^  of  Aicadia.  (Hjgin. 
PaeL  Adr.  ii.  1 ;  Dionyi.  L  49,  where  'bfoi.^  ii 
the  ri^t  leading.) 

ARIAE'US  (■*/««.),  or  ARIDAFUS  ('Ajb- 
Sotoj),  the  frifiid  and  Ueutenant  of  Cyma,  com. 
manded  the  barbariana  in  that  prince^i  aimy  at 
Che  battle  of  Cnnua,  B.  c  401.  (Xen.  Awib.  L  S. 
§  S  1  Diod.  ST.  22  i  comp.  Plat  AriOM.  c.  U.) 
After  the  death  of  Cyrui,  the  Cyrean  Qittke 
oflered  to  place  Ariaaai  on  the  Peruan  throne ; 
but  he  declined  making  the  attempt,  on  the  ground 
that  there  were  many  Peniani  inperior  to  himieli^ 
who  would  nerei  tolerate  him  ai  king.  {Amab.  a. 
1.  ^  4,  2.  §  1.)  He  exchanged  oalhi  of  fidelity, 
however  with  the  Oreeki,  and,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  their  retreat,  marched  in  company  with 
them ;  bat  uon  afterwardi  he  poichaied  nil  par- 
don  from  Artaienei  by  deHrting  them,  and  aid- 
ing (poaaibly  through  the  help  of  hu  friend  Henon) 
the  tnaehery  of  TiMaphemei,  whereby  the  princi- 
pal Oreek  generals  &11  into  the  handi  of  (he  Per- 
•iaoi.  (A«Jk  ii.  2.  §  8,  &c  4.  gg  1,  2,  9,  S, 
§§  2B,  38,  &c  ;  eomp.  Plut.  Arlat.  c  13.)  It 
wu  perhapi  Ihii  lama  Ariaea*  who  wai  em- 
ployed by  Tithrauitei  to  put  Tiu^ihetnea  to  death 
in  accordance  with  the  king'*  order,  b.  c.  396. 
(Polyaen.iiiL16)  Kod.xiT.80;  Wen.  and  Palm. 
adiM.;  comp.  Xen. /Ml.  iiu  1.  gT.)  Intheenitung 
year,  B.  c.  39S,  we  agun  hear  of  Ariaeui  a>  hafing 
roTolted  from  Arlaxenea,  and  receiring  Spithridatee 
and  the  PaphlaeomaaB  after  their  desertion  of  the 
Spartan  lerrioe.  (XeD.iA!a.  ir.  1.  §  27;  Plut. 
Jga-cU.)  [E.E.] 

ARIA'MEMES.    [AsuBiania.] 

ARIAMNES  {'Apvjfinri).  I.  Kii«,  ormore 
properly  aatrap,  of  CappadooB,  Uie  ton  of  Datames, 
and  father  of  Ariarathes  I.,  reigned  50  yaare. 
(Diod.  ixxi.  Ed.  3.) 

II.  King  of  Cappadocia,  aocceeded  hii  bther 
Ariaiatbei  II.  He  wu  rer;  fond  of  hii  children, 
and  ihaisd  hii  crown  witb  lui  ion  Ariaralhea  111. 
in  hii  life-time.    (Diod.  L  c.) 

ARIAMNES.    [Aboahus,  No.  1.] 

ARIANTAS  ('Afuu-rdi),  a  king  of  the  Scy- 
thians, who,  in  order  to  learn  the  popidalion  of  hii 
people,  cMumanded  every  Scythian  to  bring  him 
an  arrow-head-     With  theie  arrow-headi  be  made 


uel,  which  w 


n  Boryt- 


ARIARATHE3. 

ftlATlUS  ('Af>»»if>.  k  &vDd  of  Boll*,  wu  I 
ijtd  bj  lum  to  betnj  Achaeru  to  Antiochtu 

Int,i.c214.    (Polfb.  TiiL  IS,  Ac)    [S«  I 
»■] 

tlAPEITHES  CA^anlftit),  t  king  of  tte  ] 

ikni,  the  blha'  of  Sejlea.  «ai  tiMchennulj  i 
I  b;  Spurgipeithai,  the  king  of  tfae  AgstbTni. 

Mdthu  wu  ■  coDlemponry  of  Hcnxlotiu,  fur  i 

rupeithea,  an  ■ceount  of  tin  &mi]y  of  Anft-  J 
ii.     (Herod.  It.  76,  78.) 

llARA"rHES  fA^uip^t.)      Then  ■»  ■  i 

nuoj  Penuu  iMmei  bt^iiuiiiig  with  Aria — ,  < 

— ,  ud  j<r< — ,  which  »U  contain  the  root  At,  t 

I  ii  wen  in  'ApnuH,   the   encient  nujoiul  < 

I  of  the  Peniuu  (Hend.  riL  Gl},  and  'tipat  j 

pviM,  likewtH  an  ancient  dengnation  of  the  I 

IJIaoti  of  Ilie  table-land  of  Penia.     (Herod.  I 

I,  Tii.  62.)     Dr.  Roea,  to  whom  we  an  in-  j 

id  En  Ukm  remarkt,  (in  Quarterly  Jtmrwii  cf  i 

ofiM,  tdL  ii.  p.  336.)  al»  DbKrvea  thM  the  '. 

■  Atu  i>  (he  tuDO  with  the  Sutcrit  word  < 
,  by  which  ia  the  writinga  of  the  Hindu  the 
ren  of  the  Biahmanical  law  (iic  de^gnaled. 
aewi  that  A  rya  agniliea  in  SonacHt  ^  honaur- 
ontitled  to  reipect,"  and  Aria,  in  all  pro- 
ity,  **  honoured,  reapeeted-**  In  ^fw-mijlA, 
>tter  part  of  the  wmd  appanntlj  ia  the  lanie 
>  Zend  rote,  "gnat,  maaler*'  (Bapp,  VergUr 
t  OrammaOt,  pL  196),  and  the  name  woold 
Ion  ognify  **  an  hoaounUe  maaler."  (Comp. 
Btt/moUigitdt  Fan/lumgtit,  p.  kxitl,  Ac) 

iaiathea  wu  Ihe  nanw  of  aereral  kingi  of  I 

ulocia,  who  baced  their  origin  to  Anaphai,  T 

if  the  HTeu   Penian   chieb  who   ilew  the  i 

.    [AriiPHaa.)  c 

Tlie  aon   of  Ariamnei  I.,  waa   diadngniah-  i 

:  bii  love  of  hia  brother  Holophemea,  whom  ' 

nt  to  aauit  Ochu  in  Ihe  reoverj  of  Egypt,  o 

150.   After  the  death  of  Alexander,  PenUcBU  t 

lied  Emnene*  goninar  of  Cappadoda ;  bnt  ' 

Aiiaiatbei  refaaing  to  aaboiil  to  Eomenea,  I 

ocai  Bade  war  upon  him.     Ariarathe*  wu  ■ 

led,  taken  ptiaoner,  and  cmcified;  together  F 

■nany  of  hia  relationa,  n.  c  322.    Enmenea  t 

>bUmed  poaiwion  of  Cappadoda.  Aiiaiathea  a 

3  yean  of  age  Bl  the  time  of  hia  death  :    be  ■ 

dopted  aa  hia  aon,  Ariarathea,  the  eldeat  aoD  ° 

,  brother  Holopheniea.    (Diod.  Ttii    BcLZ,  ^ 

I  it  ia  itated  that  he  fell  in  battle ;  Uiod.  > 

16  i  Airian,  i^  PkoL  Cod.  92,  p.  69,  b.  26.  | 

!kker  ;  Appian,  Miikr,  8  ;  Lacian,  Macnb.  » 

PluL  Eumeu.  3  ;   Jnatin,  liiL  6,  whose  ao-  '^ 

Son   of  Holopheme*,   Sed   into  Armeaia  >■ 

the  death  of  Arianthe*  1.     Afler  the  death  '' 

meoea,  B.  c  315,  he  lecoiered  Cappadocia  S 

the  asHBlanoe   of  Ardoatca,  the  Annenian  h 

and  killed  AnijatM,  the  Macedonian  go-  *< 

r.      He  waa  ancceeded  by  Arianmca  II.,  the  ^ 

of  hii  three  wna.  (Diod.  mi  Ed.  i.)  1> 

.    Son  of  Arinmnea  II.,   and  grandaon  of  7 

receding,  married  Stiatonice,  a  daoghter  of  ^ 
:h[U  11,,  king  of  Syria,  and  obtained  a  ahare 
?  goTemmenl   during   the   lifetime   of  hia 
.    (Diod-tc.) 

Son  of  the  preceding,  wu  a  child  at  hii 
ioD,  and  nigned  b.  c.  220—163,  abonl  67 

(Diod.  1.  e. ;  Joitin.  xax.  1;  Polyb.  it.  2.) 
iBiried  Antiochia,  the  daughter  of  Antiochui 
king  of  Syria,  and,  b  coDaequenee  of  thia 
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SB£ 


lit  Knntr,  haveTer,  did  not 


there  wen  lime  kingi  of  the  mune  of  Ariobi 
gnnd&tfaer,  ton,  and  gnudtan  [Ahiobar: 
uid  Stnbo  (liL  p.  540)  hji  that  the  bmil;  be- 
CBDW  eitinct  in  three  geneiBticni,  it  aeemg  sunt 
ptvbable,  that  ihii  ArioiBthci  wu  a  brother  of 
AjiobanuM  111.  Cicen  (ad  AU.  liii.  2)  ipenk* 
of  an  Ajiarathe*,  a  un  ef  Ariobuuim,  who  csdm 
to  RoDK  in  B.  c  45  ;  but  then  tcenii  no  rea»n  to 
believe  that  he  va*  a  difTetCDt  penon  from  the  one 
mentioned  abore,  the  KH)  of  Aliobananea  II. 

Reipecting  the  hingi  of  Cappadocia,  lee  Cliulon, 
F.  H.  ToL  iiL  Appendix,  c  9. 

The  foBi  coini  that  hare  been  giien  abOTB,haH 
been  pland  luider  thoie  kingt  to  whom  Uie;  an 
UMuUf  aHigned ;  but  \%  a  quite  nncerlain  to  whom 
ibey  really  belong.  The  cvini  of  tbeie  kingi  bear 
onlj  three  .urname^  ET3EBOT3,  EHItANOra, 
and  tIAOMHTOPOX  On  the  RTene  of  all, 
Pollaa  ii  repreunted.   (Eckhel,  iiL  p.  193.) 

ARIASPESCApelowiTi),  called  bTJuitinrx.!) 
Ariaratea,  one  of  the  thiee  legitimate  Kai  of  Art^ 
mm  Mnemon,  wai,  after  the  death  of  hia  eldeat 
brother  Daieiui,  driven  to  commit  aukide  by  the 
iatiignei  of  hia  other  bmtbei,  Ocbuai  {PlDt.^rfiu. 
cSO.) 

ARIBAEITS  ('AjiUaui),  the  king  of  tlie  C^ 
psdociani,  waa  ilajn  by  the  IlyrcanLana,  in  the  tijue 
of  the  elder  Cyraa,  according  to  Xenophon^a  Cyro- 
I«odia.(iLl.g5,  iT.2.9  31.) 

ARICI'NA  (Apialnr),  a  nrnmie  of  Anemia, 
derived  from  the  town  of  Alicia  in  Latium,  when 
•be  wu  wortbipped.  A  tndition  of  that  place 
related  that  Hippolytua,  after  being  mtored  to  life 
by  Aaclepiui,  came  to  Italy,  ruled  over  Arida,  and 
dedioted  a  grove  lo  Anemia.  (Patu.  ii.  27.  \  4.) 
Thii  goddeai  waa  believed  to  be  the  Taniian 
Artomia,  and  her  itatue  at  Aricia  waa  eoiuidered 
lo  be  the  lame  aa  the  one  which  Onitn  had 
brought  with  him  from  Tauria.  (Serr.  ai  Aem.  a. 
116;  Smb.  v.  p.  339  ;  Hygin.  FiA.  261.)  Ao- 
cotdinB  to  Stnbo,  the  prieet  of  the  Aricion  Artemja 
waa  (Uwuyi  a  nm-awaj  ilave,  who  obtained  hi* 
office  in  the  following  manner: — The  lacred  grove 
of  Artemii  contained  one  tm  from  which  it  waa 
not  allowed  to  break  off  a  bnmch  ;  but  if  a  ilave 
■nccecded  in  efiecting  it,  the  prieat  wai  obliged  lo 
fighl  with  him,  and  if  he  wai  conquered  and  killed, 

might  in  bit  loin  be  killed  by  another  ilave,  who 
then  iDcceeded  him.  Soetonioa  {Chlig.  3S)  calla 
the  prieat  rei  nemoreiuii.  Ovid  {FaiL  m.  260, 
&C.),  Suetoniui,  aod  Pauianiua,  apeak  of  conteila 
of  ilaTei  in  the  giove  at  Aiioa,  which  teem  to 
refer  to  the  freqaeut  lighta  between  the  prieat  and 
a  slave  who  tried  to  obuin  hia  office.        [L.  S.J 

ARIDAEU3.     [AauKua;  Arbhidaiub.] 

ARIDO'LIS  ('ApIittAu),  lyiant  of  Alabanda  in 
Caiia,  accompanied  Xenea  in  bia  eTpedition  ogaiaat 
Qieece,  and  waa  taken  by  the  Oreeki  off  Artemi- 
aiom,  B.C480,  and  wnt  to  the  iathmua  of  Coiintfa 
in  chotna.   (Herod,  vli.  195.) 

ARIUNO'TE  ('AptTHfrit),  of  Samoa,  a  female 
Pythagomn  phitoaopbei,  ia  lometimea  deocribed  at 
a  daughter,  at  other  timea  meiely  aa  a  diaciple  of 
Pythagoma  and  Theano.  She  wrote  epignma  and 
aevenf  worka  upon  the  wonhip  and  myateriea  of 
Dionyaua  (Snidaa,  ar. 'Af ifvitrt),  e<ar^,  IIiiAiT'.; 
Clem.  Alex.  Snm.  i*.  p.  522,  d^  Firia,  1629 ; 
Harpoctat.  i.  v.  E6o1,J 

ARIUNO'TUS  CAplTWTsi),  a  Pythagorean  in 
the  time  of  Lucian,  waa  renowned  for  hia  wiadom. 


AR10BARZANES. 

le  of  Upii.  ( Locim,  PltSopimd. 


RIMA'ZES  CAfT^')  «  ARIOHA'ZES 
fd^y  ■  chief  who  had  poMtnion,  in  B.  c 
of  ■  TC17  Mrong  fintRM  is  Sogduma,  luiiall]' 
I  the  Rick,  vl^  DmjKn  idcntifici  with  ■ 
ailed  Kohiten,  ■toile  nsr  the  pu*  of 
gha  or  DeriKnd.  Aiimaze*  at  fint  refaied  \o 
Oder  the  place  to  AlcEuidi 
ti  whcD  Hme  of  the  Macedi 
t  nimmit.  In  Iliii  foRren  AleuDder  foood 
B±,  the  daughter  of  the  Bactnm  chief,  Oif- 
,  wlican  he  made  hit  vife.  Ciniu*  (rii.  1 1 ) 
a,  that  Aluander  crucified  Anmaie*  and  the 

1  bj  Airian  (ii- 1 9)  or  Polyrnnn.  (ir.  3.  f  39), 
>  imnotnble,  (Comp.  SUab.  li.  p.  9I7.) 
RIMNESTUS    ( 'AfiWqn-oi  >,     the    com- 
er of  the  Plalaeaiu  U  the  bnttlea  of  Manthon 
PkMaa.    (Patu.  ii.  4.  §  1 1   Herod,  ii.  72; 

^rutcll.)     The  Spartan  vho  killed  Har- 

a  u  catted  by  Plntai 

lotni  Aeimeitot,  [A: 

IIOBARZA'NES  ('tifwtaf^in^).     1.  Thi 

of  thne  fcingi  or  ntrapa  of  PoDttu. 
Wa>  lieCiajed  bf  hu  md  Mithridatea  to  thi 
u    Idng.     (Xen.  (>.  TiiL  8.  §  *  ;   Ariitot 

T.  8.  §  IS,  ed.  Sehneid.)      It    ia   dont  "  ' 

1  the  Athenian  ambaHadon,  in  B.  c  40i 
s-cOMt  of  Mjbia,  after  they  had  been 
I  thin  jean  \ij  order  of  Cjrui  (Xol  HetL 

7),  or  the  sune  vho  aaaiitsd  Anialeii' 
m.  (Id.  T.  1.  g  28.) 

Sncceeded  hii  &ther,  Mithridatei  I. 
d  26,  yean,  H.C  363— 337-  (Uiod.  iri.  90,} 
ppeaia  to  have  tield  Kane  high  office  in 
'eiaian  lonrl  Hie  year*  before  the  death  of 
^er^  ai  we  find  htm,  apparently  on  behalf  of 
ing,  lending  an  eml)auy  to  C 
;Xen.//i!U.Tii.l.  §27.)  Aril 
ed  by  Diodorui  (it.  90)  Btrap  of  Phrygia, 
f  Nepog  (Dalam.  c.  2)  satrap  of  Lydin,  Ionia, 
hrygia,  reroltedftom  AjrtaieneaJu  B.C.  362, 
lay  l>e  regarded  a*  ibe  founder  of  the  inde- 
nt kingdom  of  Pontna.  Demoithene^  in 
52,  apeaka  of  AriobanarxeB  and  hia  thre« 
taring  been  Lately  made  Athenian  dtiiena, 
riitocraL  pp.  666,  667.)  He  mention!  him 
(po  Aioif.  p.  193)  in  the  Ibllowiag  year, 
jl,  and  Kji,  that  tfae  Athenian!  had  lenl 
lient  to  hii  auiitance  \  but  that  when  tbe 
ian  general  bw  that  Ariobanaoei  waa  in 
erott  Rgainit  the  king,  tie  nfiucd  to  auiit 

The  Km  of  Mithridatei  1 1 1.,  began  (o  reign 
66  and  died  about  B.  c.  S40.  He  obtained 
don  of  tfae  city  of  Amaatria,  which  waa  aur- 
idtoliim.  (MemHm,cc.  16,  2t,ed.Ot«lli.) 
naaea  and  bit  biher,  Milhridate^  Mmght 
■iilonce  of  the  Oault,  who  had  come  into 
veive  yeara  before  the  death  of  hlithridatea, 
J  the  Egyptiani  tent  by  Ptolemy.  (Apollon. 
fk.  Byi.  I.  V.  'Aynfia.)  Ariobarranei  woi 
led  by  Milhridate*  IV. 
'he  ntrap  of  Penia,  fled  after  the  bntlle  of 
nela,  a.  c  SSI,  to  wcore  the  Peraion  Gatea, 
vhich  Aleiander  had  to  crou  in  hii  march  to 
glii.  Aleiander  wai  at  fint  unable  to  forte 
1 ;  but  lome  priionera,  or,  according  to  other 
I*,  a  Lydon,  haring  acquainted  him  with  a 
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way  OTet  the  DMrantaini,  be  waa  sBbk 
the  bei^ta  above  the  Penian  amp,  Th 
tlien  took  to  flight,  and  AriohalBaei  em 
a  few  bcneraen  to  the  nwuntoina.  (Ana 
Diod.  irii.  68;  Cnrt  t.  3,  4.) 

3.  Tbe  naDM  of  tfaree  kingi  of  0 
ClintOD  (P,  H.m.  f.  436)  maks  only  i< 
name,  but  imcripdonf  and  coiiia  lesn  to  ] 

L  Sumamed  Pk3iinmaau  (*i\affii 
coini  (b.  c  93—63),  waa  elected  kinf 
Cappadodana,  under  the  diRCtioa  of  (he 
abanlB.c93.  (Jtutin,  nxriiL  2;  Saab,  i 
Appian,  Mitit,  10.)  He  waa  vvenl 
pelted  from  bii  kingdom  by  Hitbridatn 
often  reilored  by  ttie  Rcmana.     He  aedn 

hia  aceeidon,  aa  we  findUiat  he  waa  r 
Solla  in  B.  c  92.  (Pint.  Sniia,  S  ;  Ui. 
Appian,  MSkr.  £7.)  He  waa  a  tecond 
pdled  abont  B.  c  90.  and  fled  to  Rome. 
then  reatored  by  M.'  Aquitlina,  atwot 
(Appian,  jmOr.  10,  II  j  JaMin,  ixxriii 
illed  a  third  time  in  B.C  B8.  In 
declared  tjetween  the  Rorauii  a 
ridate* ;  and  Aiiohanane*  waa  de(aiTi 
kingdom  till  the  peace  in  a.  c  S4,  when 
obtained  it  fiom  Sntia,  and  waa  eatabUa 
by  Curio.  (PlnL  SUla,  22, 24 ;  Dion  Cai 
173,  ed.Beim.;    Appian,  Afiljlr.  60.) 

padoda.  thoogb  frequently  baraaasd  by  Hi 
till  B.  c  66,  when  Mithridates  teiuid  H 
departure  of  Lncnltu*  and  before  th*  1 
Pompej.  {Cic.  pro  Jjeg.  Mm.  2,  5.) 
however,  mtoicd  by  Pompey,  who  alio 
hii  domiuiona.  Scon  after  thia,  probal 
B,  c.  63,  be  reaigned  the  kingdom  to 
(Appian,,Vilb'.  105, 114,  B.ai.103;  ' 
T.  7.  §  2.)  We  team  from  a  Oieek  ii 
quoted  by  Eckbd  (iiL  p.  199),  that  die 
hia  wife  wu  Alhenoia,  and  tliat  their 
Philopator.  The  inacription  on  tbe  c 
which  the  annexed  drawing  wai  nude, 
tinet  and  partly  e&ced ;  it  ihonld  be  B/ 
APIOBAPZANOT  ♦lAOPflMAlOT,  Pal 
prtMUted  holding  a  amall  itatne  of  Vieto 
ighl  bind. 


II.  Sumamed  PjMopali)r(*4A«arfrav).  I 
coini,  Rioceeded  hia  bther  b.  c  63.  ' 
hia  death  ia  not  known ;  bat  it  moat  h 

cTioni  to  B.  c  51,  in  which  year  hia 

igning.     He  Bppeari  to  han  tie«i  •••■ 

Cicero  {ad  fbm.  XT.  2)  mnindi  tbe  w 

CUe  of  hia  bther.     Cicero  alw  mentioiu  t 

bananet  in  one  of  tiia  orationa.  (Oa  Pnm. 

It  appean,  from  an  inicriplion,  that  hi* 

:11  ai  hii  father'a.  wu  nanied  Atbenai*. 

III.  SumamHi  Euiha  attd  PUioram 
€iis  fTpl  4iXapoi^uiiai),  according  to  C 
in.  IV,  2)  and  coina,  aucceeded  lii*  fi 

]ongbefanB.c51.  (CicLe.)    WhiU  Ci 
Cilieia,  he  protected  AtiobanaiUB  fhi 


LION. 

led  a^ut  him,  And  «Ma- 

ngdoni.    (AdFam.  h.  17, 

20;  PlaL  Oe.  36.)  ll 
iBt  ArioboiUDea  wai  \trj 
i  Pompe;  and  M.  Bniuu 

[Ad  AU.  vL  1—3.)  Id 
r  and  Pompe},  hs  taiat  lo 
er  with  Etc  bnndred  han»- 
4 ;  FloT.  ii.  2.)  Cfai, 
nd  enlUBed  liii  tenitoriei. 
gainit  the  mlOcka  d[  Phar- 
[>ioDCaB.ilLG3,  xliLiSi 
)  UeiiuiUininB.c42 
ru  plotting  againit  htm  ' 
33  i  Appiau,  B.  C  ii.  6i  . 

Ariobanam  the  inicrip- 


3BAPZANOT  ET2EBOT3 

[Eckhel,  iii  p.  300.) 
H^fu^si),  aPcnianwDrd, 
ii  ihi  mme  u  the  Peruan 
*  mtnli  (Tirilitai,  lirtai). 
efore  ugiuly  '*  a  man  01 
itled  to  IwnecL"  (Port, 
11,  p.  iixri.)     RopecUng 

AniARATais. 
Had  Parmji,  th«  daughter 

tha  Motchi  and  Tibanni 

(Herod.  liL  78.) 
rtaphiu.  cammanded  tlie 
tne*.  (Hetod.  liL  67.1 
MM  in  EtJ?^  "I"  "i  "" 
jptUna  in  the  aim;  of 
38,  313.) 
1.  An  ancient  Greek  batd 


01  of  P«eidon  and  the 
called  the  invenlor  of  the 

of  the  name  dithyramb. 
'  /"iwi.  Of.  liii.  25.)  All 
rt«  in  deicribiiig  him  aa  a 
1  of  Periander,  tfiant  of 
It  have  liiod  about  B.  a 
e  ipast  a  great  part  of  bii 
■nder,  but  m^ccting  hii 
or  muucal  poductioni, 
wn  bejond  the  beautifid 
the  MJloci  vith  Thorn  ho 

in  went  to  Sicily  to  take 
tMt.  He  won  the  priie, 
,  be  embiiked  in  a  Corin- 
•  biend  Pariander.  The 
tnanuea,  aad  meditated 
a  dream,  infbnned  big  be- 
After  haTing  tried  in  vain 
Qgth  obtaiiied  peimiaaion 
:  in  bit  song  and  pUying 
I  atliiE  be  placed  himMU 
■nd  invoked  the  godg  in 
n  threw  himielf  into  tho 
ring  dolfdiiiw  bad  aMem- 


ARIOVISTIIS. 

e  v»el,  and  one  of  t 


2B7 


the  bard  on  it>  back  and  carried  him  to  Taenama, 
froni  whence  he  returned  to  Corinth  in  aafely,  and 
related  his  adventure  to  Periander.  When  tha 
Corinthian  venMl  arrived  likewite,  Periander  in- 
quired of  the  lallon  after  Arion,  and  the;  laid 
that  he  had  remained  behind  at  Tarvntmn;  but 
vhen  Arion,  at  the  bidding  of  Periander,  came 
(brward,  the  Bilort  ovined  their  goilt  and  were 
puniihed  according  to  their  deiert.  (Herod,  i  34  ; 
OeUiiu,ivi.  19;  Hjgin.  Fat.  194  j  Paus.  iii.  2&. 
$  fi.)  In  the  time  ^  Hetodotni  and  Pauianiaa 
there  eiiited  on  Taenanu  ■  beau  monument, 
which  wai  dedicated  there  either  b;  Periander  or 
Arion  himwt^  and  which  i^)reeented  htm  riding 
on  ■  dolphin.  Arion  and  hu  dtbara  (lyre)  were 
placed  among  the  Man.  (Hygin.  L  e. ;  Serr.  ad 
rvy.  £<:fa^.  viiLSit  Aetian.ff..d.  ni4£.)  A 
bagment  i^  a  hymn  to  Poieidon,  aacribed  to  Arion, 
ii  ooDlained  in  Bergk'i  Poelat  Lgrid  Oraid,  p. 
566,  &c 

2.  A  bbnloui  bone,  which  Poieidon  begot  by 
Demeler ;  for  in  order  to  eeape  from  the  punuit 
of  Poieidon,  the  goddoM  had  ntetamorphoaaj  her- 
•elf  into  a  mar«,  and  Poeeidon  dec«Ted  her  by 
Bonming  the  figure  of  a  horae.  Demeler  aAer- 
waidt  gare  birth  to  the  bene  Arion,  and  a 
daugfaler  whoee  name  remained  unknow 


(Paai. 


b.  §  4,)     According  b 


{ap.fa^'Lc)  thii 

and  Caeiua  were  the  oflapiing  of  Oaea  ;  whereaa, 
according  to  other  tiBdiliona,  Poieidon  or  Zephymi 
begot  the  hone  by  a  Harpy.  (EuRath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  1051 ;  Quint.  Smjin.  iv.  570.)  Another  ttoiy 
related,  that  Poeeidan  created  Arion  in  hia  can- 
t««  with  Athena.  (Serr.  ad  Tiiy.  Gtorg.  i.  12.) 
From  Poieidon  the  hone  |u>ed  through  the 
handiof  Copnua,  Onoua,  and  Heraclee,  from  whom 
'-  wui  received  by  Adraatus.  (Paun.  L  c;  Heaiod. 
«i.  Htrc  120.)  [L.  S.] 

ARIOVISTUS,  a  German  cbiei;  who  engaged 
war  againit  C.  Juliui  Caeiai  in  Oaul,  B.  c,  G8. 
ir  lome  time  before  that  year,  Gaul  had  been 
diitcBcted  by  the  qoarreli  and  wan  of  two  partiea. 
bfsded  by  the  Aedui  (in  tha  modem 
-'  the  other  by  the  Arvemi  (AutefKue), 
na  aequani  (to  the  W.  of  Jura).  The  latter  called 
II  the  aid  of  the  Cermani,  of  whom  at  first  aboat 
S,000  croued  the  Rhme,  and  their  report  of  the 
iwllh  and  fertility  of  GsdI  hwu  attracted  hnc 
bodiei  of  &eih  invaden.  The  number  of  lEe 
ountry  at  length  amounted  to 
120,000 :  a  mixed  multilnde.  coniiiling  of  mem- 
ben  of  the  following  tribee :  —  the  Hanidei,  Mar- 
iraanni,  Triboei.  Vangionea,  Nemetei,  Sedniii, 
and  Suevi,  moel  of  whom  had  htely  onnpied  the 
inniry  iiretching  from  the  right  haiik  of  the 
:hine  to  the  Danabe,  and  northwardi  to  the 
Rieaengebirge  and  Engebirge,  or  even  beyond 
* '  their  head  wag  Ariovinua,  whoae  name 
to  hare  been  Latiniicd  from  Har,  "  a 
r^nt,  "  a  prince,"  and  who  waa  ao 
powerfol  aa  to  receive  fnnn  the  Roman  senate  the 
title  of  antni.  They  entirely  lubdued  the  Aedui, 
ipelled  them  logire  hoitageito  theSequnni, 

Ibr  Arioviitus  tint  leized  a  third  part  oF 
the  Sequanian  territory,  ai  the  price  of  the  triumph 
had  won  for  them,  and  soon  afler  de- 
wcond  portion  of  equal  eitenl.    Divi- 


ASISBE. 
,  lie  only  nobl*  Aednnn  who  h*d  nrilher 
honagM  BOi  taken  tbe  oath,  nqueated  h«lp 
itaai,  and  mu  Bccompanied  h;  a  niuMroiu 
ition  of  Callie  cbidi  of  all  triba,  who  bod 
>rgi>t(en  their  mnltial  quamla  in  their  terroT 
common  foe.  The;  all  eipiuKd  the  gr«t«t 
M  thsir  requen  ihould  be  known  to  Ario- 
,  ond  the  SeqoBni  Kgarded  him  with  loch 
hat  they  donl  not  niter  ■  won]  to  Coenr, 
ily  ihewed  their  miHij  bj  their  downcast 
Coenr,  who  wu  a&aid  that  tint  Oaul  and 
[lal;  would  be  OTemn  by  the  barbaiiani, 
ititn  to  Aiioniloa  to  pre>enl  the  irmplion 
'  man  Gemani,  and  to  rEtlorc  the  hostagei 
:  Aedni.  Theaa  demuidi  were  refined  in 
me  haof^ty  tone  of  defiance  which  ArioTirtm 

nor.  Both  portiei  then  advanced  with  wai- 
itentiona,  and  the  Romiuii  uiied  Veaontio 
i;on),  the  chief  town  of  the  Sequani.  Here 
irero  H  terrified  by  the  accounti  which  they 
of  the  gigantic  balk  and  liecee  courage  of  the 
ini,  that  they  gnre  IhemaelTei  np  to  deapalr, 
le  camp  wai  £lied  with  men  making  their 
C^eiar  reaniinaled  thorn  by  a  brilliant 
,  at  the  end  of  which  he  Bud  that,  if  they 
i  to  adnmce,  he  ihould  hinuelf  proceed  widi 
loorite  tenth  legion  only.  Upon  thii  they 
sd  of  their  deapondency,  and  prepared  fci 
Before  thi)  coold  take  place,  an  inter- 
between  Caeur  and  AiioTiinu  wai  at  lul 
}y  the  reqneat  of  the  latter.      They  could 

howeTer,  to  no  agreement,  bat  the  battle 
lill  delayed  for  lome  day* ;  Aiioiiitoi  cDn- 
l  meani  of  poitponing  it,  oti  aoooont  of  a 
!cy  that  the  OennaCB  would  not  tnocoed  if 
■ngaged  before  the  oew  moon.     The  battle 

t^  the  total  defeat  of  Ariotiatu,  who  im- 
t«ly  Bed  with  hit  army  to  the  Rhine,  a 
ce  of  50  mileg  from  the  field.  Some  croaaed 
ler  by  iwinuning,  oChen  in  snail  boata,  and 
;  the   latter   Aiionatni  himaelt      Hia  two 

Jten  priaoner,  the  other  killed.  The  fome  of 
iatua  long  iurriied  in  Gaul,  eo  that  in  Tadtnt 
It.  73)  we  find  Cetealia  telling  the  TreTcri 
he  Roman!  had  occupied  tbe  banki  of  the 
,  **  neqmt  aUm  Ariovittm  reffmo  Galitanm 
ST."  Tfaia  ihewa  that  the  repi 
Caeaar  girea  of  hia  power  ia  not  ei 
J9.  O,  i.  31—53;  Dion  Caaa.  in.u..  ai, 
•lut.  Gj«.  lB;Lii,  ijiil.  104.)  [Q.E.L.C.] 
JPHRON  CAfl-ppur).  1.  The  father  of 
lippui,  and  grandhilier  of  Pericles.  (Herod. 
I,  136,  Tii,  33,  Tiii.  131 1  Pani  iii.  7.  fl  3.) 
The  brother  of  Peridea.     (Plat  Protag.  p. 

Of  Sicyon,  a  Greek  poet,  the  author  of  a  bean- 
laean  to  health  ('Tyiiia),  which  haa  been 
red  by  Atheoacua.  (ir.  p.  702,  a.)  The 
ling  of  the  poem  ii  quoted  by  Ladan  (di 
inter  SaU.  c.  6.)  and  Maiimna  Tyriua  (liiL 
it  ii  printed  in  Bergk'a  Poelae  Lyrici  Oraeei, 

ISBE  ('Api«ei|).  1.  A  daughter  of  Meropa 
rat  wife  of  Priain,  by  whom  lie  became  the 
r  of  Aeiacna,  hot  waa  afterward)  reaigned  to 
cua.  (Apollod.  i.  12.  g  5.)  According  to 
uconnta,  the  Trajan  town  of  Ariaba  deriTed 
ne  from  her.  (Steph.  Bye  a.  e.) 
A  daughter  of  Teucor  luid  wife  of  Dardaniu. 


ISTAEUS. 

[Akistiiuh.] 

pwTniai),  ui  ancient  dirinitj 

Hu    parts  of  Oreeee,  u  in 

Boooliii,  bnt  «p«ially  in 
egcmi,  loniBn,  and  Adriatic 
tK«D  inhabited  by  Pelaigiani, 

ended  to  the  dignilj'  of  «  god 
be  bad  conferred  upon  man- 
iriwn  in  diSerent  placei  and 
mother,  »  that  tbey  referred 
:iugt,  «rho  Here  eubieqneutly 
into  one.  He  ii  deacribed 
lona  and  Qe,  at  according  to 
sn,  ai  the  eon  of  Apollo  by 
lighter  of  Peneina.  Other, 
ioiu,  can  hii  father  Cbeiron 
i«.  31,  Aci  ApoIIon.  Rhol 
ScboL;  Find.  Pyli.  ii.  *5, 
out  ilia  yonth  are  tery  mai^ 
I  at  once  ai  the  hceurite  of 
n  Cyiene  had  ban  orried 
•ont  PelioD,  where  he  found 
ith  a  lion,  to  Libya,  where 
Fter  her,  and  where  ihe  gave 
Ifter  he  had  grown  np,  Arit 
in  Boeotia,  where  he  learned 
e  ma»ei  the  aru  of  healing 

I  daughter  of  Cadmua,  who 
I,  Channua,  Calaicar^ua,  Ac- 
a.  (Heaied.  Tieog.  975.) 
death  of  hia  ion  Aclseon,  he 

Kmctive  drought,  by  erecting 
leiu.  Thi*  gBTi  liae  to  an 
itaen*  with  Zeua  in  Ceoa. 
limed  to  Libya,  where  hia 
him  a  fleet,  with  which  he 
ted  RTeial  iilandi  of  the 
for  a  time  ruled   orer   gar- 


ie*  of  Dionyaut,  and  after 
DC  time  near  mounl  Haemm, 
e  town  of  Ariilaeon,  he  dia- 
■un.  17.  §3.)     Arialaena 

-oiahipped  aa  the  prolecwr  of 
of  Tine  and  olire  plantatiDDi ; 
t  and  keep  beea,  and  averted 
mmiug  heat  of  the  aun  and 
ction ;  ha  waa  a  Atii  r6tuti, 
.     The  benefita  which  he  con- 


dal  1 


nta:  Ceoa,  which  va> 


I  refreahing  windi ;  in  The>- 
raa  the  prolector  of  the  Eodu 
tiny.  L  14,  It.  263,  317.) 
ra  ererything  inW  eonfmion 
and  Agreua,  which  are  only 
,  aa  bia  brolhera.     Reapect- 

r.  ffmaiim.  L  1.  p.  1100,  and 
liip  in  general  Bnhidiled, 
L  ^  40,  &e.  [L.  8.] 

original  name  aeeoiding  to 
ttua,  the  founder  of  Cyiene. 
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ABISTAEUS  ('Apumuu),  the  ion  of  Dame 
phon,  of  Croton,  a  Pythagoraean  ^liloaopber,  wh 
aucceeded  Pylhaf^oiaa  aa  head  of  the  achool,  an 
married  hi«  widow  Theano.  (Iambi,  e.  36.)  H 
wai  the  aothor  of  aereral  malhematical  worki 
which  Euebd  uted.  (Pappua,  lib.  Tii.  AfoUe* 
fbS.  init.)  Stobaeui  hai  given  (£1^  I  6,  { 
429,  ^  Hceren)  an  eilnct  bom  a  work  oi 
Nannony  (Htpl  'Aptuwlat),  by  Arittaeon,  wh 
may  be  the  aame  ai  thia  Ariitaena.  (Fabrii 
BiiL  Gratt.  I  p.  836.) 

ARISTAEUS.     [AniBTEAS.] 

ARISTA'OORA  I^Kfurrar,ifa\  1.  Ai 
hetaiCB,  Ihe  miiueu  of  the  orator  Hyperide) 
againat  wham  he  afterwarda  deliTered  two  orationi 
(Athen.  liii.  pp.  S90,  d.  686,  a.  S87,  d.  S8B,  t 
UaipDciBL  >. «.  'A^HU.) 

3.  A  Corinthian  hetaira,  the  mitlieaa  of  Deme 
triut,  the  grandson  of  Demetrina  Phalereui 
(Athen.  iv.  p.  167.  d.e.) 

ARISTA^OORAS  {'Apirrrayijfxu),  of  Uitetui 
brnlhei^in-law  and  couain  of  Hiitiaeiia,  wai  left  b; 
him,  on  hit  occupation  of  Myrcinui  and  during  hi 
■tay  al  the  Pentan  cunrt,  in  charge  of  the  govern 
meat  of  Miletua.  Hie  mtuconduct  in  Ihia  utuatini 
cauaed  the  Sret  inleimplion  of  an  intelral  of  uni 
vertal  peace,  and  commenced  the  chain  of  eveot 
which  miKd  Greece  to  the  level  of  Perua.  In  fiO 
B.  c,  tempted  by  the  proipcct  of  mailing  Xaio 
his  dependency,  he  obtained  a  force  for  ita  rednc 
tion  from  the  neighbouring  aatrup,  Artaphemel 
While  leading  it  he  qnarrelled  with  its  commander 
the  Peraian  in  revenge  sent  warning  to  Naiaa,  ani 
the  project  failed.  Aristagoraa  Ending  hia  tnaanr 
waited,  and  himself  embonBised  through  the  failor 
of  his  prDmisea  to  Artapbemea,  began  to  meditat 
a  geneml  revolt  of  Ionia.  A  meaiage  from  Hij 
tiaeiia  determined  him,  Uii  firat  atep  waa  to  leix 
the  leveTBl  tyranta  who  were  itill  with  the  atma 
ment,  deliver  them  up  to  iheir  iubjecta,  and  pn 
claim  demoaacy ;  himself  too,  profeaaedly,  snrren 
dering  hia  power.  He  then  set  aail  for  Greece,  am 
applied  for  luccoura,  flnt  al  Sparta ;  but  after  uain; 
eveiy  engine  In  hia  power  to  win  Cleotnenea,  th 
king,  he  was  ordered  to  Ax^sa :  at  Athena  he  wa 
better  received ;  and  with  the  troops  from  Iwent; 
galleya  which  he  there  obtained,  and  five  added  b; 
the  Eretriana,  he  sent,  in  499,  an  army  up  th 
country,  which  captured  and  burnt  Sardii,  bat  wa 
finally  chased  hack  to  the  coait.  These  allies  noi 
departed ;  the  Pcnian  commanders  we»  ledudi^ 
the  maritime  town* ;  Ariilagoiaa,  in  trepidatioi 
and  despondency,  proposed  to  hia  friends  to  ml 
grate  to  Sardinia  or  Myrdnua.  Thia  course  h 
was  bent  upon  himself  i  and  leaving  the  Asiati 
Greeks  to  allay  aa  they  could,  the  storm  he  ha 
railed,  he  fled  with  all  who  would  join  him  t 
Mytcinua.  Shortly  after,  probably  in  497,  whil 
attacking  a  town  of  the  neighbouring  Edouians,  h 
waa  cut  off  widi  hii  force*  by  a  sally  of  the  be 
lieged.  He  aeenli  to  have  been  a  lupple  and  dc 
quent  man,  ready  to  venture  on  the  boldest  itepi 
aa  meana  for  mere  personal  enda,  but  utterly  lack 
ii^  in  addreu  to  usa  them  at  the  right  moment 
and  geneisUy  weak,  inefficient,  and  cowaidl] 
(Herod,  v.  30—38,  49—61,  97—100,  124—126 
Thne.  iv.  102.)  [A.  H.  C] 

ARISTA'OORAS  CAfwmriiJ/Bi).  1.  TyiM 
of  Cnma,  son  of  Heiadeides,  one  of  the  Ionia 
chiefa  left  in  Dueioa  to  guard  the  bridge  over  th 
Dannb«>    On  the  revolt  of  the  loniuu  from  Pei 
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■>,  a  c.  SOD,  ArutigDtB  mi  takta  bj  *tn>ag«in    i 
■od  delirend  up  to  hi*  bUow-citiieiu,  who,  hi 
erar,  diimined  him  nninjund.     (Herod.  It.  1 

1.  37,  se.) 

2.  Tjmnt  of  Cyiinu,  ODS  of  tbt  lonkn  dua&  I 
left  b;  Danioi  to  guard  th«  bridge  orec  the  I 
Duube.     (Herod.  i>.  13S.) 

ARISTA'OORAS  CApwrirj-ffiiu),  ■  Greek 
writer  on  Egjpt,  (Slepb.  Byi.  t  tw.  'Epjioruj^ 
tail,  Titotiilm,  Nuilni  nJ/ni,  T>«iJ,  'EUii)futJv ; 
Aeliu,  H.  A.  iL  10.)  Slephauiu  Byi.  (i.  e. 
rvnui^iraAif )  itjt,  th&t  AriiUgoru  wu  not  much 
vounger  thm  Plato,  and  from  the  oider  in  vbtch 
he  ii  mentioned  bj  Plinj  (H.  N.  nni.  li  •. 
17)  in  the  liii  of  authon,  who  wtvte  apon  Pfra- 
mida,  he  would  appear  to  have  lived  between,  or 
Seen  a  conteinpiirar;  of,  Ihiria  of  Sunn*  and  Art«- 
■niodorui  of  Epheani. 

ARISTA'OORAS,  comic  poeL  [HiTiOENU.] 

ARI'STANAX  C/^ariyiit),  a  Grwk  phj.i- 
eiau,  of  whoie  life  nothing  li  knowu,  and  of  whoet 
date  it  can  be  pogitivel;  detennined  only  that,  u 
be  i*  mentioned  b;  Sonniu  {De  JHe  OiHttr.  p. 
301),  he  murt  hare  lired  »nu  time  in  or  before  t' 
iKDnd  eentury  after  ChriiL  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARISTANDER  ('Apfcrnii4fM>},  the  mott  cele- 
brated uothiBrer  of  Alcnnder  the  OrtM.  He 
lorrived  the  king.  (Anian,  Anat.  jj-  "  '-  ■ 
ftt;  Cart,  It.  2,  6,  IS,  IS,  Tii.  7; 
25 ;  Aelian,  F.  H.  lii  64 ;  Artemid. 
24.)  The  work  of  Aiiatandei  on  prodigiea,  whicb 
U  referred  to  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  lyiL  25.  *.  38 ; 
Elenchui,  lib.  viiL  i.  li*.  if.  xriii.)  sod  Locian 
(Fkilapal.  c  21>,wai  probably  written  by  Ibe 
ioothuyer  of  Alexander. 

ARISTANDER,  of  Pane, 
one  of  the  tripods  whidi  the  I^ 
out  of  tbe  ipoile  of  the  battle  of  Aegoipotami  (b.  i 
405),  and  dedicated  at  Amydsa.    The  two  tnpodt 
had  ilatuee  beneath  them,  between  the  feet :  that 
of  AriUander  had  Spaita  holding  a  lyre ;  that 
Polycleitna  bad  a  figure  of  Aphrodite.  (Paa&  i 
18.  g  S  )  fP.  S.] 

ARISTARCHUS  (^Aplanpxnt).    1.  Ii  named 


at  Athena,  «h1  ii  ipeeified  ai  one  of  the  itrongest 
anti-democratic  paniiana.  (Tbuc  viiL  90.^  On 
the  lint  bzeaking  oat  of  the  countei-reTolution  we 
find  him  leaving  the  nnmcil-rocm  with  Theramenei, 
■nd  acting  at  Peiiseeiu  at  the  head  of  the  young 
olinithii^  (Bialry  (ii.  93)  ;  and  on  the  downfeJi 
of  hit  party,  he  took  advantage  of  bis  office  ai 
atrategiii,  and  rode  off  with  a  paitj  of  the  moM 
barbaniu  of  the  foreign  archen  to  the  border  lort 
of  Oenoe,  then  beiieged  by  the  Boeotiuu  and 
Corinthiana.  In  concert  with  them,  and  under 
cover  of  hi*  command,  he  deluded  tbe  gamaon,  by 

nrrender,  and  Ihui  gained  the  place  for  ue  enemy. 
{Ii.  98.)  He  aiternrde,  it  appeara,  came  into  the 
banda  <i  the  Atheniana,  and  wa*  with  Aleiidea 
brought  to  trial  and  ppniahed  with  death,  not  later 
than  406.  fXen.  HelL  L  7.  S  28 ;  Lycurg.  c.  Leocr. 
p.  164;  TMrinll,  iv.  pp.  67  and  73.)  [A.  H.  C] 
Z  Then  wai  an  Athenian  of  the  name  <^ 
u  (apparently  a  di%rtnt  penon  from  the 

iconied  by  Xeno- 
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I    UuKcd  hj  olbcn.    A  Scboliul  on  HimiBr  (II, 

T.  23£)  dedUH,  that  Ari*Mnhui  miut  be  fbnaved 

n  prdeROM  to  other  nitin,  eien  if  ibej  ihoulil 

be   right;    md  Puuetiu  (Athen.  xj«.   p.  634) 

ealted  AiuUrebtu  a  fi^Tit,  to  exprm  the  ikill 

d  telidtr  with  which  he  idmiji  hit  Ihr  truth  in 

I  criticiimi  mad  eipUnatieiu.     (Far  fbnher  in- 

fannatiOD  m  Hnttheiiui,  Dinerlalii  deArulardio 

Orummatico,  Jtna.  U2&,ito.;  Villoiion,  Prolts. 

,    ad  ApoBom.  La  Horn.  p.  ir^  tic,  Pnlrg.  ad  Horn. 

tliad.  p.  UTU,  Ac;  and  DiDra  MpeciiJlj  F.   A. 

WoU^  Fnltgom.  in  Horn,  p,  ccrri.,  &c^  and  Lehn, 

Dt  Ariilardd  Amfnt  Uomeriai  RegiBHmt.  PruM. 

1833,  em)  [L.S.] 

ARISTARCHUS  ^K/impx").  1.  A  Greeil 
PBTBiciAN,  of  whom  no  puticulan  an  knoira.  «■- 
cept  thai  h«  vu  attached  to  the  court  of  Berenice, 
ihe  nib  of  Antiochu  Theoi,  liing  of  Sfiia,  B.  c. 
261—246  (Polyaeo.  Stralrg.  TiiL  SO},  aod  per- 
maded  her  to  tnul  henelf  in  the  hwdi  of  her 
tnachennu  enemiet. 

2.  Some  medical  pmeriptioTia  belonging  to  an- 
other phydcian  of  thia  name  are  quoted  bj  Galen 
and  Airtiui,  who  ^ipean  to  have  been  a  natin  of 
I    Tamil  in  Cilicia.    (OaL  De  Cornpnt.  Mtdieam.  tc 
Loc.  1.  11,  TOi.  xiii.  p  824.}  [W.A.O.] 

ARISTARCHUS  i;K^ini^ot."\  of  5*«cog, 
i>ne  of  the  carlieet  aatronomert  of  the  Alerandiian 
■chooL  We  know  little  of  hii  hiatorj,  eicepl  that 
"       _  "  1^  280  and  264.     Tho 

Snt  of  these  datoi  ia  inferred  &om  a  pawagc  in 
.    the  /irj^ii  aiimia  of  Ptolemj  {iii.  2,  ToL  i.  p. 
163,  ed.  Ilalma),  in  vhich  Hippsrchn*  i>  nid  to 
'    '     "    Crtstiw  on  the  length  of  the 

by  Aiiitarchua  in  the  SOth  y  w  of  the  1  >t  Cajippic 

period  :  the  Kcond  &om  the  mention  of  him  in 

.    Plulareh  {dt  Facie  m  Orit  Lmmu),  which  makea 

'    him  eontemponrjr  with  Cteanthea  the  Stoic,  the 

irotZeno. 

enu  that  he  employed  faimielf  in  the  deter- 

n  of  tome  of  the  moM  important  elementa 

momy ;  bat  none  of  hit  wocke  remain,  ci- 

troitiia  on  the  magnitudes  and  diatancea  of 

and  moon  {irtpi  ttry^vr  ml  (hnHrnyafraft' 

I    iWov  ml  nAilnii).     We  do  not  know  whether 

.    Uie  method  employed  in  thia  work  waa  iuTeoted 

,    by  Aiiitanhni  (Suidaa,  a.  k  f  lA  jov^i,  menlioBa 

a  treatiie  on  the  ums  anbject  by  a  ditdple  of 

Plalo)  \  it  ia.  hoveTer,  leiy  ingeniona,  and  correct 

n  prindple.     It  it  founded  on  the  coniideration 

ibat  al  ue  tnatant  when  the  enlightened  part  of 

Light  line, 

'    and  light  portion!  paaKs  throngh  the  eye  of  the 

■peclaur,  and  ii  alao  perpendiculai  to  the  line  join- 

I    ingthecentmortheannandmooniiothat  thedia- 

~    icea  of  the  lun  and  moon  from  the  eye  are  at 

It  initant  reapectiiely  the  hypoihennie  and  aide 

a  righvangled  Crian^.     The  angle  at  the  eye 

(which  ia  the  angular  diitance  between  the  tun 

1  can  be  obserred,  and  then  it  ia  an  eaay 

1  find  the  ratio  between  the  aides  eon- 

Bnt  this  pnceaa  conld  not,  unless  by 

lad  to  a  tne  result ;  for  it  would  be  im- 

>en  with  a  telescope,  W  determine  with 

,    much  accuracy  the  instant  at  which  the  phaenome- 

non  in  fjneation  takes  place  \  and  in  tho  time  of 

Arialarchai  there  were   no  meau  of  meainring 

nngiiW  distances  with  sufficient  e 

bet,  fa*  takes  theangleal  the  eye  1 


to  be  83  d< 
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vhemfl  iti  nol  rmlue  it  Jeia  than  h  Hght  angle  by 
■bout  half  a  minnte  only ;  nnd  hence  he  infen  that 
the  diiUnce  of  the  mn  i>  betneeD  eighteen  and 
twenty  timei  gnalertbm  that  of  the  mooii,  where 
Bi  the  trueratiuiiahiiuttwentj  bmeiaigrat,  lh< 
diatancei  heing  lo  one  anolher  nearl;  aa  4D0  lo  1 
The  mtio  of  the  Inie  diiuiielen  of  (he  >im  ant 
moon  wonJd  follow  immcdulel*  from  thai  of  theij 
ditlancen,  if  their  apfisLrent  (an^Lar)  dioinet^n 
were  knonn,  Arisbirchut  awunie>  that  their  ap 
Ttirent  di;inu'l«ta  are  equal,  which  ia  nmrly  true 
bill  Fslimatra  tbcir  cotmnon  value  at  Iwo  de^n^ws. 
which  it  nearly  four  limes  too  great.  The  Ibeotj 
of  paiaUax  was  aa  yet  unkoown,  and  heni 
order  to  eompare  the  diameter  of  the  earth 
the  magnitudca  already  mentioned,  he  con^ 
the  diameter  of  the  moon  with  (hat  of  the  earth'a 
ibadow  in  iu  neighbourhood,  and  auumn  the 
hlter  to  be  twice  as  Rrcat  as  the  (bnner.     (Iti 


E  ia  about  81'.)    ( 
IB  deduced  from  theie  oa 
oned,  very  er 


U  the  . 
mptiona 


The 
ffcomelrical  proceasea  employed  shew  that  nothir 
Dhe  trigonometry  waa  known.  No  attempt 
made  to  assign  Oie  abiolute  valuei  of  the  magn 
tudea  whoae  ntioB  an  iniegligalcd ;  in  bet,  this 
could  not  be  done  without  an  actual  meatarement 
of  the  earth — an  nperation  which  aeems  to  bate 
been  first  etlcmpled  on  acientific  principles  in  Ihe 
neit  generation.  [EniTosrHMNas.]  Arialarchut 
does  not  explain  his  method  of  delermining  the 
npporenl  diameLers  of  the  iun  and  of  the  earth's 
ihadnw  i  but  the  latter  mnal  have  been  deduced 
from  ubBervDiioui  of  lunar  cclipHe^  and  the  fanner 
may  probably  have  been  observed  by  means  of  the 
ilapkitim  by  a  method  described  by  Macrobius. 
[Sjum.  Scip.  I  SO.)  This  instrument  is  said  to 
l»a»e  been  invented  by  Aristarchua  (VilTui.  it  9): 
It  conaisted  of  an  improved  ipiomoii  [Anaxiuin- 
oir],  the  ahadow  being  received  not  upon  a  hori. 
lODtal  phuie,  but  upon  a  concate  hcDiiiphetical 
nir&ce  having  the  eilremity  of  the  atyle  at  ita 
^ent^e,  an  that  angles  might  be  measured  directly 
jy  ara  instead  of  by  their  tavjfnli.  The  grow 
Tnor  in  the  value  attributed  to  the  ann'a  apparent 
liameler  is  remarkable ;  il  appears,  however,  that 
^riatarchua  must  Bftenvarde  haye  adopted  a  much 
noce  correct  esliuiale,  since  Archimedes  in  the 
f(W«v)|i  (Wallia,  Op.  vol.  iii,  p.  515)  refers  to  a 
jentiae  in  which  ho  made  it  only  half  a  degree, 
f^ppui,  whoec  commentary  on  the  book  ■wtpi  lu-fi- 
>mv,&.c.  ia  eitant,  does  not  notiee  tbia  emendation, 
vhence  it  haa  been  conjectured,  that  Ihe  other 
votki  of  Aristarchns  did  not  eiist  in  his  time, 
laving  perhap*  perished   with   tbe   Alexandrian 

It  iu*  been  the  cnonuni  opinion,  at  lout  in  mo- 
letn  times,  IhM  Aristarchus  agreed  with  Philolaua 
ind  other  astronomen  of  the  Pythagorean  school 
n  considering  the  sun  to  he  filed,  and  altribnting 
I  motion  to  the  earth.  Plutarch  (de/ae.  u  orb.  Inn. 
I.  9S3)  says,  that  Cleanthes  thought  that  Aristar- 
hus  Diwht  to  be  accused  of  impiety  for  supposing 
iWriM)i(»i),  that  the  heavens  were  at  rest,  and 
hat  the  earth  moved  in  an  oblique  circle,  and  also 
.bout  its  own  siia  (the  true  roding  is  evidently 
CArfrftti  ifrTB  tvr  'Apiirtafxi't  "■  *■  *-)  i  ""^ 
)iogenet  Laertius,  in  hit  list  of  the  works  of  Cle- 
nthea  meniions  one  irpii  'Kplsrafix"-  (3ae  bI" 
iext.  Empir.arff.  flfoli,  p.  410,c.;  Stohaeua,!.  26.) 
Irchimedes,  in  the  ift^i^TV)!  {L  c),  refen  to  the 
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nam  theory,  (tueriertm  ■)dft  t  v.  A.) 
treatise  «jk  luy^my  containa  not  a  won 
subject,  DOT  does  Ptolemy  allnde  to  it 
miuntains  the  immobility  of  the  <«rth. 
therefore  probable,  that  Arislarchos  ado] 
ther  as  a  kypolhriu  for  particular  puip™ 
a  Btatemepi  of  (he  actual  system  of  Ihr 
la  fiict,  Plutarch,  in  anolher  plate  (« 
p,  lOOH)  expressly  Bay^  that  Arislanha 
only  htpoiheticaliy.  On  this  queslmu,  i 
bocb.  {tlach.  d.  GrirrL  Attnmtmi^  p. 
It  appcon  from  the  peiuBge  in  the  ifi^ 
ed  to  above,  tba(  Aristarchus  had  mi 
hoceming 


of  the  I 


He  I 


«  large  ll 


sphere  of  the  fiie< 

to  the  orbit  of  the  earth  the  leiauuu  <ii  i 

its  centre.     What  he  meant  by  tbe  eip 

of  modem  discoveries,  but  in  this  aav 
express  only  a  conjectnre  which  the  et 
of  the  age  were  noi  areniale  enongh  eitl 
film  or  refute — a  remark  which  is  eqail 
hie  to  the  theory  of  the  earth's  motion, 
may  bo  the  troth  on  these  points,  il  i 
that  even  the  opinion,  that  the  aan  ■ 
twenty  times  aa  distant  as  the  moon,  i 
great  atep  iu  advance  of  the  popular  dad 
CenaorinuB  {di  liix  NaSaH.  c  18)  sti 
ArialarchuB  the  invention  of  the  vmgiu 
24S4  year*. 

Latin  tranabition  of  the  treatise  t>| 
Dublisbed  by  Oeor.  Valk,  Veoet, 
Commandine,   Pisauii,    \h 

d  by  Wa 


reek  text,  with  a 
entary  of  Pappua,  w 


of  the  text,  Paris,  ISIO.  (Dclambn 
rAitronomic  Andtnne,  liv.  I  chap.  5  al 
place,  S^.  du  MovU,  p.  381 ;  Schaobac 


I   Athens,   . 


EuKpides,  aitd  flourished  abont  454 
lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred.  Out 
tragedies  which  he  exhibited,  only  twi 
the  prize.  (Suidiu,  i.  c;  Euaeb.  Ckm 
Nothing  remajna  of  hia  works^  except  i 
(Slfihaeus,  Tit.  63.  g  9,  tiL  1'20.  S 
xiiL  p.  612,  f.),and  the  titles  ofthraeol 
namely,  the  'AoKAjjwiii,  which  he  is  aai 
— 'll«n  and  named  ofka  the  god  in  gr 
recovery  Irom  ilhiest  (Suidai),  the 
ich  Ennius  translated  into  Latin  (F 
prolalo  aen),  and  tbe  Tdrraf^t.  (Si 
!■  8  1-1 

AHlSTARETE,  ■  painter,  tbe  dw 
pupil  of  Nearchus,  was  oelebnted  tar  I 
'Aesculapius.  (Plin.  iixv.  40.  §  43.) 
ARl'STEAS  i'Aputnas),  of  Proeonn 
of  Cayslrolriui  01  DemDcharea,  wa*  an 
be  flourished,  according  to  Snidao, 
me  of  Croesus  and  Cyrus.  The  accoi 
life  are  as  (abutoosas  those  about  Abarii 
borean.  According  to  a  tradition,  whit 
tus  (iv.  Ifi)  heard  al  Matapantom,  ii 
Italy,  he  le-appeared  there  amoog  the 
years  after  his  death,  and  according  to 
tion  Ariiteas  would  belong  to  the  eigbi 
century  before  the  Chrulun  era ;  and 
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sUc*  him  bdoR  tha  time  of 
uaonlempcmryuidleAch' 
v.p.639.)    In tbeaccoiuilor 

i).  TietKi  (ChiL  iL  734, 
I,  Ariitcot  wu  a  magicijinf 
ith,  and  whiMe  moI  cauld 
bolj  uwrding  la  iti  plai- 

=h  hc'wi.  Bid  Whawin- 
jm.  Herodoliu  oJli  him 
ired  bold  of  ApoILo  (^ol- 
id Id  haie  taTelled  Ihrougfa 
cail  of  the  EDxioe,  uid  la 
rie*  of  the  InedotiH,  Ari- 
«borei,  juid  other  mythical 

u,  called  rd*Ap(fu£aTtu,  in 
e  dCKribed  all  Ihsl  he  had 
ie>«n.  Thiiwork,  whicti 
1  of  marvdlow  atnriet,  wat 
]  u  a  mant  of  hiatoriod  and 

ogographem.  But  it  vas 
iroduction,  and  SEiabo  (i,  p. 
Li  to  jud^  too  hanhly  of 
an  (Mp  yitii  tT  tu  dXAsi. 
a"  u  Ereqnenllj  mentioned 
L24.  S6.'-7.  §9j  Pol- 
t  4  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  lii.  2), 
r  lenea  of  it  are  yKtened 
a.  X.  4)  and  T«tu*  (aU. 


loM  the  authonhip  of  iL 
Tiwyd.  33.)  It  >eema  to 
D  At  an  eaiiy  period.  Sai- 
ogony  of  Ariiteaa,  in  proie. 
hing  ia  known.  {VoMhis 
tc  ed.  Weitennann ;  Bode, 
*t  pp.  472— <7B.)  [L.  S.] 
Tw).      1.  Son  of  Adei- 


j  the  Tieior  at  the  Oljmpic 
■d  the  pAncratiara  on  the 
[Pant.  1.21.  gS'i  Knnie, 

iniited  Pyirhna  to  Algoa, 
\riilippui  wai  mpported  by 
PluU  J^k.  30.) 
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nnraber  of  the  tnnalaton^  vrrd  Todi  iffiofi^itanK 
( the  SeptuDgint },  and  the  same  name  wu  eitend- 
h1  to  Ihe  Ureek  icnion  of  the  whale  of  the  Old 
Teitament,  when  it  had  been  caraplrted  under  the 


ir  Ptolem 


a   in  a  Greek  ■ 


The  I 


profenei  to  be  a 
ither  Philocnlci.  but 
-rally  admitted  b;  the  best  critics  to 
It  ii  probably  the  ^ibricstion  of  an 
Jew   ihortly  bcbie   the    Chrittian 
aera.    The  fact  Kemi  to  be,  thai  the  venion  of  the 
in   the  reign  of  Ptolemy 


n  393  and  '21 


iifor 


W  by  Var 


[L.L. 


WSTARU8,  a  Cyprian  by 
iccr  ai  the  rourl  nt  Plolemy 
dittingniahed  (or  bis  mili- 
'  being  aniioui   to   add  to 

ider  of  hiB  body-|{uard,  to 
lied  pre»enu  to  the  temple, 

'enlalench,  and  a  Wy  of 
Tim  each  tribe,  who 
ek.  On  their  airiT 
'  ncciicd  witb  great  di 
.  were  lodged  in  a  hoi 
I,  where,  in  the  Bpoc«  of 
f  completed  a  Greek  v 
hicb  waa  (ailed,   froi 


Egypt  by  that 
B.  c     It  may  hare  obtaini^  iti  name 
ing  adopted  by  the  Sanbedrim  (or 
enuncil  of  kiks^)  of  the  Alexandrian  Jeva.     The 
other  boaki  of  the  Septuaginl  TeiKon  wen  tian»- 
tated  by  diSerent  peraoni  and  at  rariooi  timea. 
The  letter  ascribed  to  Ariateaa  wai  fint  printed 
Oraek  and  Latin,  by  Simon  Schard,  BaiiL  l£b'l, 
'o.,  and  reprinted  at  Oxford.   1692,  8td.  ;   the 
at  edition  ii  in  Oallandi  BibUollL.  Patr.  iL  p. 
'1.     iFahric  BO.  Gnec.  iiL  660.) 
Tha  itory  about  Aiiateai  and  the  Mienty  inter- 
pnien  ii  told,  chiefly  on  Ihe  authority  of  the  let- 
ter but  difiering  from  it  in  lonu  pointa,  by  Ariato- 
bnlua,  a  Jewi^  pbiloaopber  (an.  Emaeb.  Pr^ep. 
liii.  12),  Plila  Judaeua  (ViL  Mot.  S),  Jo- 
(Amt.  Jad.  liL  2),  Jnitin  Martyr  {GAart. 
ad  Grmc.  p.  1 3,  ApaL  p.  72,  DiaL  oui  Trypk.  p. 
297),    Iienaeui  (Adv.  Haer.    liL  26),  Clement 
Aleiondrinui    {Strom.    L    p.    SSO},     TertuUian 
(Apohg.  18),   EuKbiiu   (Fraep.   Etoii.   Tiii.    I), 
Athanaiiu*  (Spwp.  S.  Scrip,  ii.  p,  15S),  Cyril  of 
Jeruialcm  (Oilw*  pp.  86,  37),  Epipbanini  (De 
M<m$.  el  Pond.  3),  Jemme  (Pra^.  m  PenlaloLeA; 
QiHKd.  w  e™e».  Prooem.),  AuguKine   {Dt  On. 
D«i,  ITiil  43,  43),  ChiyioMom  (Adv.  Jad.  i.  p. 
443),    Hilary  of  Poitiera    (/a  PmUm.  2),    and 
Theodoret.     (Praef.  ■>  Pm^m.)  [P.  S.] 

ARI'STEAS  and  PAPIAS,  Knlptore,  of  Aphio- 
sium  in  Cypiua,  tnade  the  two  atataea  of  centoun 
dark  grey  marble  which  were  found  nt  Hadrian"! 
lla  Bl  Tirali  in  1746,  and  are  now  in  the  Capilo- 
m  muKum.  They  bear  the  intciiplion  APICTEAC 
KAI  lUniAC  A*POAICIEIC.  Fnim  the  itylc  of 
le  itatnea,  wbich  ii  good,  and  from  the  pkce 
beie  they  were  diicaiered.  Wincketounn  mip- 
oKi  that  they  were  made  in  the  reign  of  Hadriun. 
Other  itntuei  of  centnnrt  haie  been  diacovered, 
ucb  like  those  of  Aristcaa  and  Papiaa,  but 
er  workmanship,  from  which  some  wrileri 
ifrrred  that  llie  hitter  are  only  copiea.  The 
itaura  are  fully  deacribed  by  Winckelmonn 
( H'trte,  vL  382,  with  Meyer',  note  ;  vii.  247),  and 
Agured  by  Caraceppi  {/iaffoita  di  S^iw,  i.  tav.  27, 


28)  ar 


P.  9.] 


ARlSTElDESCApioTilSiji).  1.  Sono 
chna,  theAtbenian  etatennanand  general.  makeB  h 
first  certain  appeamnce  in  history  as  arehan  epony- 
mut  of  Ihe  year  489  b.  c  (Mai.  Far.  50.)  From 
Ilemdotus  we  hear  of  him  as  the  best  and  justest 
of  his  countrymen',  aa  eetiBcieed  and  M  enmity 
with  Themistoclea  j  of  hia  generosity  and  bravery 
at  Solamis  in  tome  detail  (liii.  79,  83,  and  9h)  t 
and  the  fart,  that  be  commanded  the  Athenians  in 
luui^  of  Plaloeo.  (ii.  28.)  Iliucydidea 
mm  once  at  co-nmboiaBdor  to  Spolta  with 
Inclea,  once  in  Ibe  word*  rir  h'  'AfurT<iioii 
(i.  91,  T.  18.)     lu  Ihc  Goipai  of  PUto,  he 


maple  of  the  nrtoB,  k  rare  unmig  • 
JDMkc,  uid  i*  nid  "  to  hife  become  nngii- 
moiu  for  it.  Dot  onlf  at  boine,  hit  thnnigh 
ole  of  Onoce."  (p.  fi26,  a.  b.)  Id  Demot- 
he  ia  (tjled  the  uKuor  of  the  ^^i  (c 
r.  rip.689,690),  audiaAnchineiliehuthe 
•the  Ju«,"(a  Tim.p.  *.  L  23,  e.  Cta.  pp.  79. 
I.U.lB,20,ed.Sleph.)  Added  to  thii, and  bj 
»nKted,weh>Te,ciimprehendiDgthBikeIc[i 
lelini  Nepoi,  PtulsRh'i  detailed  biography, 
:■,*  good  and  bad. 


.  tbo 


e  told,  II 


perhapta 
produced 


in);hewB.    , 


itkal  disiple  of  Cleiitfaenee  (PIdU  2,  J 
790),  and  paitlj  on  that  accaunt,  puti; 
nana]  character,  oppoeed  Emm  the  finl  lo 
toclea.     The;  fbofbt  together,   Antteidea    i 
commander  of  hu  nribe,  in  the  Athenian    : 
it  MaiatfaOQ ;  and  when  Hiltiadea  hairied    i 
le  field  to  protect  the  dtj,  he  wai  left  ii 
)f  the  tpcHL     Neit  jear,  489,  peritap*  in    ; 
ence,  ha  vai  archim.    In  4B3  oc  182  (ae- 


inciimd  b;  hii  Krapnlo 
ipoailiDU  to  cormption,  oi 

with  the  Iriiunidi  of  Iht 
ilic  policy  of  bii  tiiaL  1 
I  own  name  on  the  aherd,  at  the  reqiuat  of 
■mot  canntijmau,  who  knev  him  not,  but 
ill  that  an;  ciciien  ahauld  be  called  jnal 


died,acce! 


hia 


The 


n480  f Herod.  TiiL  79  j 
Arntag.  ii.p.80S.L  16),  when  he  nude  hi> 
m  Aegina  with  Bcwa  m  the  Feruan  moTe- 
or  Themiitodea  at  Sdamii,  and  called  on 
be  reconciled.  In  the  battle  ilaelf  he  did 
nice  by  ditiodging  the  enemr,  with  a  band 

leem,  bnt  not  (he  lole  (Plat  Aru 

6  and  20,  and  Herod,  a.),  and  tc 

elonga  mach  of  the  glory  due  to  tbi 

Ltheniaiu,  in  warand  policy,  dniinglkia,  the    i 

iriloni  year  of  the  conteat.     Their  rcpliea    i 

piofren  of  Penua  and  the  feara  of  Sparta    i 

li  aacribet  to  him  expreetly,  acd  a 

if  an  extant  ^'ptvfi'i  'ApiffrtiBon 

<m.  (c.  16.)     So,  too,  Iheii  tieatmeiit  of  the    i 

f  TegOL,  and  tbe  an     „ 

d  to  their  poat  in  bailie.     He  gtres  him    i 


he  did  doI 

bBlieTe,hc 
by  the  at. 

receitedle 

and  that  a 


the  auHirei 


lociatiial  Alheoiaai,  and  the  Mtilemi 
el  for  the  ifnarna  by  conceding  them  (o 
(eomp.  howerer  on  thia  lecond  poiot 
ix.  71);  finally,  with  bellei  reaton,  the 
itioa  of  PlataM  and  eatabtiahmeut  of  the 
lis,  or  Fnal  of  Freedom.     On  the  relnin 

itanh  in  hia  Arialeidea  rebn  to  the  aatho- 
Herodotiu,  Aeachinea  Iho  Socratic,  Callit- 

Idotoeneua,  Demetriiu  Phalerena,  who 
in  'Apunflint   (Diog.  Ijtert.  t.  60,  81), 

Chioi,  Panaetiiu,  and  Ccatema ;  he  had 
on  him  here,  probably,  aa  in  hia  Themit- 
lee  c-  27),  the  tlandaid  hialoiian,  Ephottu, 
I^mpaacenua,  a  contemporary  writer  (£04 
B.  cK  and  SteaimbiDtaa  Thaaioa,  Deinon, 


hi*&i 
Tha 

.^bl 
he  had  gi 
ex]nnded 

CheTheaei 
(Phu.  La 


>.  AEUUS  ('AfKirrtltitf), 
.US,  oDe  of  tti<  BUM  cde- 
iuu  of  tfae  Komd  century 
OD  of  EuUunlDII,  a  pri«l  if 
rioni  in  MyHiA,  according  to 

tiBcrdinaiy  talent*  cvui  in 
IcTDlsd  tuniHlf  «ith  on  il- 
1  to  tfag  ttadj  of  rhetoric, 

I  ifag  worthieit  occDpstioo  of 

II  it  lie  enldrated  poetry  u 
left  Che  riietoriciftn  Heiodeft  ' 
1  It  Atlieni,  he  iIh  received 
iitodeft  Bt  Pergimoi,  from 

m.  (Philoitr,  ViL  Sopk.  ii.  9; 
li|> ;  AriNeid.  Oral.  fa.  » 
After  being  mfficiently 
auon,  he  trarelled  for  lODie 
^nu  pluxe  in  Aai&,  A&ico, 
ca,  and  Italy.  Tho  ftna  of 
imcDtE,  which  preceded  him 
rest,  that  inonuinenu  were 

I  preftence.  (Arieteid.  OrtiL 
;  Philoitr.  ViL  Sopk.  iL  9. 
hii  letiun,  and  while  yet  in 
1  by  ui  illne»  vhich  latled 
I  ba4  frcim  hit  childhood  been 
itntion,  bat  neither  this  nor 
lereoted  hi)  pnxeculing  hii 
'ell  at  interrali-,  and  in  hit 
pol  A^/oi,  a  ftort  of  diary  of 
reiy),  he  ivlata  that  he  vai 

the  eidsBOa  of  all  other 

peiiiid  Mid  aftcnrardi,  he 
hither  he  hui  gone  on  *c- 
t  he  made  occaaional  eircur' 
,  to  Pergamoi,  Phocaea,  and 

Saer.  ii.  p.  304,  i>.  p.  324, 
ifoence  vith  the  emperor  M. 
■'"t""  he  had  Ibnned  in 
1.  D.  178,  Smyrna  vsi  to  a 
d  by  an  earthquake,  Aria- 
t  dqtlerable  condition  of  the 
ita  in  mch  riiid  eolonn  to 
aa  DUTed  to  tean,  and  gene- 
lyntaeana  in  nboilding  their 
ana  ahewed  their  gratitude 
ng  to  hun  a  braien  itatue  ui 
Uing  him  the  founder  of  their 
SoflL.  ii.  9.  §  2;  Aliiteid. 
^ConmoL  L  p.  S12.)  Va- 
nd  diattactiona  were  ofiered 

he  refnicd  tbero,  and  accept- 
'Aslepi  "    "   " 


boat  t 


L  ma,  a 


0,  and  accerding  to  othen  of 
»  of  hii  living  for 
enjoying  inch  great  hoDoDn 
'  naion  that  in  an  epigrsm 
"Hamad,  p.  376)  ha  ia  regard- 
jrvA.  The  monory  of  Aiia- 
in  HTtnl  andent  town*  by 
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{lOma.  BpiM.M6\.)     One  of  theae  le- 

pmenting  the  rhetorician  in  a  utting  attitude,  wae 

diecovercd  in  the  16th  century,  and  ia  at  pieiBnt 

the  Vatican  muKum.     Tho  moieum  of  Verona 

itaiui  aa  intcription  to  hit  honanr.     (Viiconti, 

■H^n^  Ctbd^  i.  plate  iiiL  p.  373,  &c  ;  Bar- 

toli,  Diaat.  iM.  Mta  Venmat,  Verona,  17«£, 

4to.) 

Thft  worhi  of  Aritteidei  extant  are,  Gfly-hn 
atioo*  and  declamations  (including  thoae  which 
were  diicoTeRd  by  Monlli  and  Mai),  and  two 
on  rhetohcal  nbjectt  of  little  value,  via. 
Otuuv  >JrfO\j  tal  wtpl  d^tXoCs  AJ70W 
Some  of  hie  oraliou  are  eologiea  on  the  power  of 
in  divinitiea,  othen  are  penegyrica  on  lowna, 
inch  aa  Smyrna,  Ciiycni,  Rose  i  one  amotig  them 
ia  a  Panathenaicai,  and  an  hoitatioD  of  that  it 
Othera  again  treat  on  iub}ecti  con- 
nected with  rhetoric  and  eloquence.  The  lii 
UpoJ  X^TW,  whidi  were  mentioDed 
above,  have  attracted  coDsdeiable  attention  in 
of  the  nriou*  itoriea 
they  contain  reipecting  the  cures  of  the  lick  in 
templea,  and  en  account  of  the  apparent  reaero- 
blance  between  these  corea  and  thoae  laid  to  be 
effected  by  Meameiiun-  (ThorLaciui,  OpiuaiL  iL 
p.  139,  &c)  A  lilt  of  the  orations  extant 
well  aa  of  the  lost  works  of  Aiialeide*,  is  giien 
Fabricius  (BiU.  Gr.  ti.  p.  Ii,  Stc),  and  mora 
c<«iplelely  by  Westetnuuui.  Ifiadt.  dtr  GriedL 
BtrtiUmtmiL.  p.  321,  &c)  Aristeides  as  an  orator 
[iperior  to  the  majority  of  rhetoricians  in 
whose  great  and  only  amhitim  vat  to 
I  make  a  momenlaiy  impreiaion  by  ex- 
tempocB  speeches,  and  a  brilliant  and  dairling 
style.  AnsteiUes,  with  whom  thongfaE  was  of  &r 
greater  importance  than  the  form  in  which  it  ^>- 
peared,  eipRnsed  the  diSerence  betveen  himself 
and  the  other  rhetoridant,  at  h:  "  '  '  ' 
■  B  emperor,  M.  Aurelius 
rw  IfuxWw,  dud  1 
(Philostr.  Vit.  S^  ii.  9.  ;  2;  Sopat.  Pnltg.  i 
AriMtid.  p.  738,  ed.  Dind.)  He  deipiied  the  siUy 
puns,  the  shallow  wittidimi  and  insignificant  dt- 
its  of  his  contemporaries,  and  sought  nooriih- 
for  hia  mind  in  the  aCudy  of  die  ancienta. 
s  panegyric  orationi,  however,  be  often  etk- 
in  to  display  aa  much  brilliancy  of  style  aa 
L.  On  the  whole  hii  style  is  Imef  and  con- 
lut  too  frequently  deficient  in  ease  and  deai^ 
His  sentiment*  are  often  trivial  and  spun 
I  ac  btolerable  length,  which  IcBves  the 
raider  nothing  to  think  upon  (or  hiiniel£  Mil 
orations  remind  m  of  a  man  who  ia  fond  of  hea^ 
ing  binuelf  talk.  Notwitbitanding  theee  defects, 
however,  Aristeides  is  still  unsot}ssaed  by  any  of 
bis  contemporaries.  His  admirers  compared  niro 
to  Demoithenei,  and  even  Aristeides  did  not 
think  himielf  much  inferior.  This  Tsnily  and  self- 
sufficiency  made  bim  enemies  and  opponents, 
among  whom  are  mentionnl  Palladiui  (Libaiu 
EpiU.  S46),  Sergius,  and  Porphyrins.  (Suid.  t  <n.) 
But  the  number  of  hia  admirer*  was  fu  greater, 
and  seveial  learned  grammarians  wrote  commen- 
tarie*  on  hii  oration*.  Beside*  Athanasius,  Me- 
naoder,  and  others,  whose  works  are  lost,  we  miut 
mention  especially  Sogater  of  Apamea,  who  i>  pro- 
bably the  author  of  the  Oi«k  Pnil^nmena  to  tha 
orations  of  Ariatades,  and  also  of  some  among  tha 
ScholinDnAristeidef.whicb  have  been  published  by 
Trommel  {Stialia  in  Arutida  OrtUtamtt,  Fnnkt 


AR13TE1DE& 
10.),  and  b]r  Dindorf  (ntL  iji.  of  hii  edidon 
ode*),  Wkd  which  omUin  ■  ^reat  nanj 
'  impmtutn  for  mnholog;,  hiitoiy,  and 
«.  The;  alio  cODtaio  Dumfnui  fngmeni* 
>  DOW  lott.  The  grtata  port  ol  lh«e 
an  probably  compilationi  trotD  the  com- 
■  of  Aiethai,  Metrophaon,  and  other 
iuu.     Hnpectiog  the  lifi  of  Ariileidu, 


b  the  edition  of  Jehb,  and  reprinlcd 
Hndmi  The  fint  edition  of  the  ontioni 
:idei  (S3  in  number)  ii  that  of  Florence, 
L  Id  15G6  W.  Canter  publiibed  at  iJuel 
tiaudatioD,  in  which  many  paaaagei  were 
corrected.  Thi*  tnnalation,  togetber  with 
ek  text,  WM  re-edited  bj  P.  Stepbens, 

3  Toll.  8<o.  A  better  edition,  with  ume 
reek  Scholia,  ii  that  of  Samuel  Jebb,  Oi- 
i2,  2  »ok.  4to.  Many  conectiont  of  the 
ihil  edition  an  contained  in  Reiake'i 
omijMi  H  AkcL  Graec.  yol.  iiL  Morelli 
1  in  17el  the  oiBtion  irpot  Aarlrtfr  Mp 
.  which  he  had  diicorered  in  a  Venetian 

wa*  aflerwaidi  edited  again  by  F.  A. 
1  hii  edition  of  Demoithenea'  oniiDn 
.eptine>(HaUe,I739),andby  Qrauertin 
hhAmm  Lijitmtat.  (Bonn,  1827,  Gto.) 
tion  of  Orauert  conlaiiu  also  an  oration 
uoMn)  npt  ittKilatf  which  had  been 
d  by  A.  Hai,  and  pnbliabed  b  fcia  JVom 
Jermt.  Titf.  ToL  L  p.  3.  A  complete  edi- 
U  UM  woriu  of  Ariiteidei,  which  giTai  a 
eit  and  all  the  Scholia,  wai  pnbliitaed  by 
WA,  L«piig,  1829,  3  Toll.  8ni.  [L.  &] 
TEIDES,  Artists.  l.Of  Thebe*,wa>Dna 
at  celebrated  Greek  painten.  Hiibther 
lodemna,  hia  teachen  were  Enienidu  and 
er  Nicomachiu.  ( Plio.  ixiv.  36.  SS  7, 22.) 
I  lomewhat  older  contemporary  of  Apellei 
[XT.  36.  g  19),  and  flcuiiihed  about  36U- 
,  The  paint  in  which  he  moit  excelled  ii 
nbed  by  Pliny  (Lc.) :  "la  omninin  primus 
piniit  et  lenaDi  hominum  eipteuit,  quae 
)raeci  ijiTh  item  pertuibationet,"  that  ii, 
<d  the  feeling!,  eipceuiona,  and  pauioni 
ay  be  obierred  in  common  life.  One  of 
.  picturea  wa*  that  of  a  babe  approaching 
It  of  iu  mother,  who  waa  mortally  wound- 
whoae  fear  canld  be  plainly  aeen  letl  the 
vid  Hick  blood  inilead  of  milk.  {AidkoL 
I.  p.  3S1,  Jacobs)  FuKli  {Lot  1)  ha> 
LOW  admirably  in  thii  picture  the  artiat 
line  between  pit;  and  duguit.  Alexander 
the  pictnis  h  much,  that  be  removed  it  to 
laother  of  hi>  pictuiea  waa  a  lupplianC, 
«•  yon  aeemed  iJmoii  to  hear.  Sereral 
lurei  of  hia  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  {I.e.), 
mg  them  an  Iri*  (ii.  *0.  %  41),  which, 
nliniihed,  eidted  the  greateit  adraintion. 
plea  of  the  high  price  act  upon  hii  worlu, 
I.  36.  g  19)  telli  n>,  that  he  painted  a  pio- 
Moaaon,  tyrant  af  Elalea,  repreaenting  a 

ibr  each  of  which  Ariileidei  receiied  ten 
ud  that  long  afler  hia  death,  Attalua,  king 
Dui,  gave  a  hnndrwi  talenta  for  one  of  his 
(/£.  and  vii.  39.)  In  another  pawa^ 
)  Pliny  lelli  ub,  that  when  Mummiui  wu 
le  ipoili  of  Greece,  Ailalui  bought  a  pic- 
Acchui  by  Ariileidei  for  GOO.UDU  leitercei, 
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value  of  the  pictnre,  refbied  to  adl  it 
and  look  it  to  Roma,  when  it  wai  pi 
temple  of  Cere*,  and  ni  the  fim  fc*^ 
which  wai  eipoied  to  pobtic  view  at  H 


of  o 

^Bftvfpi^t.  (Athen.  liiL  p.  567,  b.) 
lomewhat  harah  in  hii  colmnng.    (Plii 

tion  of  eucaottic  painting  in  wax  (DicL 
Piw,^,  pp.  685,  686)  wu  iKribed  to 
and  iti  perfection  Vi  Pcantele* ;   bni 

Polygnotui,  Nicanor,  and  Arceailau. 

Arisleidea  bft  two  lona,  Nicerai  v 
to  whom  hs  taught  hii  art.  [Ajuston  ; 

Another  Ariiteidei  ii  mentioned  ai  i 
(Pliu.  xiiv.  36.  S -23.)  ThewordtofF 
are  at  £»t  light  lamewhat  obicore,  are 
plained  in  the  feilowing  table  b;  SiU 
Sri.  t.  V.  AoloTida.) 

Aiiiteidea  of  Thebea. 


Z  AacDlptotfWhowaicelebratedfbch 
foDr-horaed  and  Iwo-honed  charioti.  S 
the  ditdple  of  Polydetui,  he  mnit  har< 
abont  388  B.  c.  (Plin.  xixir.  19.  §  r2. 
he  waa  the  nme  penon  ai  the  Arii 
made  ume  improvement*  in  the  goali  a\ 
pic  itadiuzn.  (Pau.  vi.  20.  g  7;  B«U 
KT^.  i.  p.  39.) 

ARISTEIDES,  of  Athins,  one  of 
Chrittian  apologetic  wrilera,  wai  at  Gn 
pher,  and  continued  inch  after  he  b«ai 
tian.  He  ii  deKribed  by  Jerome  ai 
quent  muiL  Hii  apology  for  Cbriitia! 
he  pmented  to  Ae  Empenr  Hadrian 
or  126  A.  D.,  vaa  imbued  with  the  pi 
the  Greek  philotophy.  It  ia  laid  that  i 
of  Juitin,  who  waa  alio  a  philoaopher. 
great  extent,  an  imitation  of  that  of 
The  work  of  Ariiteidei  i>  entinly  loM 
HisLEala.\T.'i,<:^nm.ATmem.i  Hiei 

ARISTEIDES,  the  aathor  of  awn 
HiLisuca  (MiAi)ffiaiRl  or  HiAi)aiu 
which  wu  probably  a  romance,  iianng 
iti  tcene.  It  wai  written  in  proH,  an 
licentioui  character.  It  extended  lu  li 
the  leaiL  (Harpocrat.  j.  c.  S^ifiitmti 
translated  into  Latin  by  L.  ComeUai 
contemporary  of  Sulla,  and  it  leoni  t 
come  papular  with  the  Romaai,  (F 
32;  Ovid.  THif.  ii.  413,  414,  443,44 
Amor.  1.)  Ariileidea  ii  reckooed  la  tl 
of  the  Greek  romance,  and  the  title  of 
■nppoied  to  have  given  riie  to  the  ten 
at  applied  to  woiki  of  Ection.  Sane  wi 
that  hii  work  wu  imitated  by  Ai^uli 
MtlamoTjdiimt,  and  by  Lndan  in  hu  £ 


[STEUS. 

of  Arineidcs  >n  unknam, 
rfe  u  tllDDght  lo  faTani  llie 
■  nMiTc  of  HilMiu.  V»- 
p.  401,  ed.  WoMnnaim) 
ha  MMae  penon  u  the  Ari»- 
*  wokt  m  Sicilian,  luliaii. 
inAuUl,  'Iratuxd,  It^t^uri) 
ad  bTPIntticli  (ParaiLj, 
S  tbe  hiMorica]  vork  ir*pl 
una  penon.    (SchuL  Pind. 

INTILIA'NUS  ('A^<T((- 
mthoT  of  >  tnatiH  is  ihne 
Mwniqi).  NotUng  a 
IDT  ii  be  mnitianed  bjr  any 
he  nrnil  bin  livsd  ift« 
L  (p.  70),  ind  bcfbn  Huti- 
made  oh  of  thii  imlijc  in 
Uologiai  It  JWermm,  lib,  9, 


d«s  ni 


,0  dif- 


imd  hii  pcdf 
wr  irf'  the  modu.    (AriiUii- 
fbaomti  15,  bu  Plolemy 

t2'2,33iPloL/Ainn.iL9.) 
id«   ii  pcriupt  the  mixt 

eo:T  of  mnue  (dpnown^)  in 
rhiue  nnge  of  n^jecti  com- 
'ini,  vhicb  kUter  icience 
r  the  ngalatiDii  of  •oundi, 
jpodtion  of  eveiytbing  in 

iject  being  coniidend  under 
ninda,  Interrili,  Sjilenu, 
tioo,  uid  CoiDpoeition  (*»■ 
.  of  the  monl  efiicta  and 
nine  \  tmd  the  third  of  the 
I  de6ne  mniicaJ  intervila, 
1  with  phjucal  and  monJ 
iteidei  lefen  (p.  67)  to  to- 
n./il  IloojTuifli,  which  ii 
wt  mUiuioo  to  «ny  of  tie 

ArTBteidei  it  that  of  Mei- 
lioDg  with  the  latter  part 
lianu  CapeUa,  in  hit  coi- 
(  Afuaax  Amiara  SipteTIt, 
tdition  of  all  thete,  and  of 
uiod  wtiten,  ii  announced 
ieriiu.  (Fabrk  SiU,  Grate. 

[W.  F.  D.J 
ilvos,  >  vritel  mentioned 
ntitled  "  Htbdomadea,"  ai 

iweutj-eigfat  daji  aiactlj. 
0.)  [P.  ai 

I'XIUSl    [ALUuinABi»- 

iJi).orARISrEAS('Apiff- 
inthion.  Km  of  Adeimautaa, 
lent  by  Cofinth  to  maintain 
B.  c.  132.  With  Totidaea 
of  the  tioopi  the  greater 
n,  aenring  chitfly  from  at- 

allied  in&ntTjT  ho  enconn- 
liaa,  bntWBi  ontmanoniTred 
ia  own  diiioon  he  wa*  niD- 
ntnrning  [rem  the  punuit 
^  bat  by  a  buU  cooiae  made 
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bii  way  with  (light  Ion  into  the  town.  Thii  wu 
now  blockaded,  and  Aiiiteus,  teeing  no  hope,  bid 
them  lean  himielf  with  a  ganiion  o!  500,  and  the 
rect  make  their  way  to  ml  Thi>  earspe  arai 
eSected,  and  he  himielf  induced  to  join  in  it ;  after 
which  he  waa  occupied  in  petty  waifare  in  Cbalci- 
dice,  and  negotiationi  for  aid  from  PcioponnnoL 
Finally,  not  long  before  the  gnirtnder  of  Potidaea, 
'     '  'of  the  war,  h-  c  430,  he  tet 


!•  for  the 


coort  of  Penia ;  but  Tiiiting  Bitalcea  the  Odryaian 
in  thair  way,  they  were  giren  to  Athenian  ambaa- 
■adon  tbeie  by  Sodociu,  hia  me,  and  lent  to 
Atheni ;  and  at  Athent,  pirtly  from  frai  of  the 
energy  and  ability  of  Ariiteui,  partly  in  retaliation 
for  the  cmeltle*  practiaed  by  Sparta,  be  waa  imm^ 
diately  pnt  to  dath.  (Thac  L  60— 6£,  ii.  67  i 
Herod.  nL  137;  ThiilwaU'a  Oraem,  iiL  pp.  103 
— *,  162,  3.)  [A.H.  C] 

2.  A  Corinthian,  ion  of  PeHichni,  one  of  the 
commandcra  of  the  Corinthian  fleet  tent  againit 
Epidamnoa,  b.  c  436.    (Thoc  L  29.} 

3.  A  Spartan  commander,  b.  c  423.  (Thnc 
iT.  132.) 

4.  An  Aigire,  the  aon  Cheimon,  Eoniinend  in 
the  Dolichoa  at  the  Olymuc  gamea.  (Paua.  n. 
9.  8  1.) 

ARl'STIAS  CAfiorlat),  a  dramatic  poet,  the 
ion  of  PnUinsa,  whoae  tomb  Paiuaniaa  (iL  13.  S 
5)  law  at  Phliui,  and  whoae  Satyric  dramaa,  with 
tboH  of  hia  bther,  were  luipaaaed  only  by  thoK  of 
Aeichylui.  (Paua.  2.  c)  Ariltiat  ii  meationed  in 
the  life  of  Sophodet  aa  one  of  the  poeU  with  whom 
the  Utter  contended.  Beudei  two  dramai,  which 
were  nndonbtedly  Satyric,  tii.  the  Kq^i  and 
Cyclopa,  Ariitiai  wrote  three  other*,  tie.  Antaen*, 
Urpheui,  and  Atalante,  which  may  Lave  been 
tngedin.  (Comp.  Athen.  it.  p.  666,  aj  PoUui, 
Tii.  31  :  Welcker.  Die  Grieck.  Traghdr^  p.  966.) 

ARI'STION  (-Apiffrlmr),  a  philoiopher  either 
of  the  Epicarean  or  Peripatetic  ichool,  who  made 
himaelt  tyant  of  Atbena,  and  waa  beaieged  tbere 
by  StiUa,  B.  c.  87,  in  the  £nt  Hithridatic  war. 
Hii  early  hiitory  ii  preierTed  by  Athenaeui  (v. 
p.  211,  Ac),  on  the  authority  of  Poddonina  of 
Apomeia,  the  inilnictor  of  Cicero.  By  him  he  ii 
called  Alhenion,  whereai  Panianiu,  Appian,  and 
PIntaich  agree  in  giting  hira  the  name  of  Ariation. 
Cauubon  on  Athenaeiu  (Z.  e,)  conjectUTE*  that  bit 
trne  name  «ni  Alhenion,  but  that  on  enrolling  hint- 
lelfaaadtiten  of  Atheni,  he  changed  it  to  Ariition, 
a  nppoDtaon  confinned  by  the  case  of  one  Soiiaa 
mentioned  by  Theophiailui,  vhow  name  waa 
altered  to  3oiiitiatiu  under  the  iirae  circumitancei. 
Athenion  or  AiiitioD  wu  the  illegitimate  ton  of  a 
Peripatetic,  alto  named  Athen' 
perty  be  niccceded,  ai 


Hem 


I  Athen: 
srly,  and  began  at  the  a 


teach  philowphy,  which  he  did  with  great 

Albeni  with  a  conaderabte  fannne,  he  wai  named 
ombaMador  to  Hithiidalei,  king  of  Pontui,  then 

Hii  lellen  to  Atheni  repreaented  the  power  of  hia 
patron  in  inch  gbwing  colour*,  that  hii  country- 
men began  to  conceiie  hope*  of  throwing  off  the 
Roman  yoke.  Hithridatei  then  icDt  him  to 
Atheni,  where  he  loon  conlriTed,  through  the 
king'*  pfttronage,  to  aimune  the  tyranny.  Hii  go- 
Tenunent  leemi  lo  bate  been  of  the  moil  cr\iel  cha- 
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fbrlbtiN 

,  (P™«p*-  J"-  «^-  P-  8M).  ud  cl»cd 

with  bin 

withNolHiuidCMiliiie.    He  lent  Apelli- 

B.  C.S9S 

MM  le  plnudtr  tha  acnd  tRMuij  of  Delot, 

thedM<< 

ioo»],  tbongfa  Apinui  (JWilfcirf.  p.  189) 

tho&eu 

»  thii  hid  iliodT  been  doM  for  him  by 

IM,  ud  HkU,  thM  it  «u  b;  mnuu  of  lb. 

1^1,  the 

wubotn 

to  obtain  th.  nn«™«  [»""■     M«i.ti™ 

Thougl 

inpriacip 

u  mod  Ifai  Piiraeiu,  tbs  Utter  of  which  wm 

■ndeo^ 

hring*  irillun  the  at?  from  bmino  vere  » 

gmtificti 

,  that  men  u«  Bid  to  han  eren  deTsued 

Laiet  b. 

entoftli 

mi  tikcn  br  norm,  Bad  Suili  gan  orden 

LaertiL 

u  Bad  to  ths 
ia,  hBTing  £nt  bomt  the  Odeoio,  1«t  Sulla 
aie  the  wood-work  of  that  building  for 
^nma  aDd  other  inibmaento  of  attack. 
aopolis,  howenr,  wai  lOoa  taken,  aod 
I  dnigged  to  eiecutioii  from  the  altar  o{ 
k  To  tbs  diiina  vcngeuice  for  thi>  im- 
UBUiki  (L  SO.  g  «)  attributei  the  loath- 
itua  which  lAerwarda  tenninated  Sulla'i 

[G.  E.  U  C] 
8TI0N  ('AputCbt),  a  larnon,  [Kvbeblf 
ig  to  Uw  Alfiandrian  Khot^  wai  the  toa 
iatca>*  who  belonged  to  the  Mme  profn- 
Oiibaa.  De  MadiimaM.  ee.  34,  36.  pp.  ISO, 

Nothing  ii  kDown  of  tho  eienti  of  bii 
th  mpect  to  hit  date,  be  maj  be  conjeo- 
>  haTO  lired  in  the  leamd  oi  Giat  centor; 
.  he  liTed  aftei  Njmpkodanii  (Oribu.  Mi. 
andbdbnHeliodonu(p.l61).  [W.A.O.J 
STIPPUS  ('ApioTiwiroi).  1.  Of  Urian, 
iMlf.  an  Aleiud,  nceivad  leatou  from 

when  he  Tinted  Thtaaalj.  Ariitippiii  ob- 
soney  and  tioopa  &nm  the  joiuiger  Cjrnt 
I  a  faction   oppoeed  to  biio,  and  placad 

with  whom  be  lived  in  a  diinpulaUe 
,  orer  theie  fbreea.  (Xen.  Aaai.  L  1. 1 
3.  §  26  1  Plat  Mtmm,  iniL) 
B  Argifo,  who  obtained  the  acpRme  power 
It  through  Qifl  aid  of  Antigonua  Qonataa, 
.  c.  272.  (Pint.  PfrrL  30.) 
It  Argire,  a  diSenal  penon  from  the 
ig.  who  alio  became  tyrant  of  Aigoa  after 
[der  of  AiiitamacboB  I.,  in  the  time  of 
He  ii  deaeiibed  by  Plutarch  ai  a  perfect 
in  OUT  Mnae  of  the  word.  Aiatui  made 
Mmpta  to  deprire  him  of  the  lynony,  but 
lithont  iocceai  ;  but  Ariatippnt  at  length 

battle  againM  Aiatoa,  and  waa  niMeedsd 
rranny  I7  Aiutomachni  II.     (PluL  AniL 

iTI'US  FUSCUS.    [Fuscca.] 
iTlPPUS  {•/ifiirriwwBi},  Hn  of  Aritade*, 
Cyrone,   ud  fbunder  of  the   Cyrenaic 
if  Philouphy,  came  oier  to  Oreece  to  be 
at  the  Olympic  gainea,  where  he  fell  in 

■ubject  of  Xenophon'i  Oecommicai),  and 
deacription  wai  filled  with  K  atdent  a 
0  aee  Socralea,  that  ha  went  to  Athena 

the  ertnvt  fnnn  Oribauoa,  given  by  A. 
Ibe  fonrth  Tolmne  of  hi*  CUmd  Amdora 
mil  Codteilmi  EiiH,  Rom.  8to.,  1831.  we 
ead  uUk  inilead  of  wanlpa  in  p^  1£2,  L  2S, 
unim'  inatcad  of  'A^iw  in  p^  I5S,  L  ID. 


pbemea, 
RbodeiB 
HuLOril 


Dioeeota 
of  bia  paa 

parity  alii 
•tatemeat 


A.8ini,2 
tioned  aa 
ArUtotle, 


(hence  a 

authonbi) 

that  hew 
nipl    na 

many  oth 
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irgccie*  bf  Bsnll^.  (Du- 
a  p.  104.)  ChMofthMU 
louDaH  u  pcDTcd,  unoiu 
»  amunn  in  it  of  tha 
rme,  Bffwrlnh  which  miul 
le  Mmcfldoniuis,  in  whose 


eren  chi«dj  dnwn  up  bj 
Dt,  u  it  i>  impiMubl*  fnns 
ij  dociuncntt  to  wpante 
[  to  cub  of  the  C;renuc 

at  b;  RillH  {GaMcMe  dar 
Aiubnle  cbooH  Eudaiiu 

I*  tba  npnwutatiK  of  the 
Ibc  (uiiuiiiuii  bonnm  (£U. 

bible  tbM  but  little  <a  tbe 

le    to  tbe  finuidsr  of  tbe 

IPhyuo,  and  limited  their 
logh  th^  indnded  under 

nnge  of  Kience  tlun  an 
bcdraging  to  it.  So,  loo, 
ippiu  of  neglecting  nmtbe- 

OHKemed  with  good  uid 
re  the  nbjecte  etea  of  tbe 

(Metap^  iL  2.)    The; 


>tic  Socntea  coDwdend 
ojment  of  a  weU-ordEied 
F  all  men,  uid  Aiiitippoi, 
L,  prononnced  pkaion  Ibe 
ihe  cbief  evil ;  la  proof  of 
be  Datunl  feelingi  of  men, 
but  he  wiabed  the  mind  to 
in  the  midrt  of  pleoinn. 
Imil  into  hii  tyHem,  u  it 
md  bai :  tb«  t^si  of  bn- 
«y  pleume  (turixpont, 
ent  onlj  ii  oon,  tbe  Put  ii 
ocertAin ;  pment  hnppineu 
D^t,  and  not  ttfot^iarla, 
if  >  nomber  of  huipj  itatea, 
(i^  in  genenl  the  nun  of 
e  lonL  In  Ibi*  point  tbe 
d  to  the  Epicunans.     AU 


ARISriPPDS. 


•elf  to 
ia  plain  that. 


Luoni,  the  Cjrenai 
r,  hj  propoung  to  i  bj 
hii  life  conlaint  monu 
to  deternuDc  whit  ii 


either  i>  a  men  negatii 
both  pdeuore  and  pun  an  t 
tinivti).     Pain  wu  defiof^  to  ne  a  tum 
modente  motion, — tbe  lint  being 


ilheee 


ond  to  ll 


oftbeaoal({r 

a  Tiolent,  plot- 


light  bnexe,  the  intermediate  itnte  of  no-pleftnm 
id  no-pain  loacabn — a  limile  not  qnite  appoule. 
mx  ■  calm  ii  not  the  middle  Mate  between  a 
ono   and   a  gentle   bneae.     Tn   thii  denial  of 

_  euire  aa  a  atate  of  reat,  we   find  Arulip[nia 

again  oppoaed  to  Epicunu. 

3.  Actioni  an  b  thenuelvea  monUlf  indi^ienl, 
tbe  only  qoeition  for  ni  to  conaideT  being  tbeii 
nanlt ;  and  law  and  cnatotn  an  tbe  onlj  autboii- 
tiei  which  make  an  action  good  or  bad.     Thia 

dogma  waa  a  little  qualified  bj  tbe 
that  the  adranlage*  of  inJD*tice  ue 
alight;  bnl  we  cannot  agree  with  Bnuker  (Hitl. 
CriL  ii.  2),  that  it  i*  not  clear  wbelhei  tbe  Cjn- 
naict  meant  the  law  tt  naton  or  of  men.  For 
Laertioi  layt  eipre»alj,  i  trriuMlin  vMr  Imar 
rpA^tt  itA  rds  trxilfitrar  f^filoi  Hol  S^Car,  and 
o  anppoie  a  law  of  natnn  wodd  be  to  deatn; 
tbe  whole  Cjnnuc  ayalem.  Whalarer  conduces 
'efinitioo  which  of  coona 
bnt  tbej  aeem  to  han 
E  the  mind  baa  the  groU- 
an  told  that  they  pre- 
feired  bodilj  to  mental  pteatuie ;  but  tbii  atale- 
ment  muit  be  qnalihed,  aa  they  did  not  even  confine 
their  pleaanre*  to  aelfiib  gratification,  but  admitted 
the  wsl£ue  of  tbe  atate  u  a  legitimate  aoiree  of 
id  bodily  pleaaure  ilielf  they  Talnod 
for  the  Bake  of  the  menial  atate  reaulUng  from  it. 

4.  Then  ii  no  oiiiTenalit;  in  human  concq>- 
ina  ;  the  tenaet  are  the  onlj  avennei  of  know- 
ledge, and  even  theae  admit  a  very  limited  range 
of  information.  For  tbe  Cyrenaica  laid,  that  men. 
could  agree  neither  in  judgmenta  nor  notionB, 
in    nothing,  in   bet,  but  namet.      We  bare  all 

but  whether  the  aenaation  which  A  calli  tnUie  ii. 
aimilar  to  that  which  &  calla  by  that  name,  we 
cannot  tell ;  for  by  the  common  term  trAitt  erery 
man  denotes  a  distinct  object.  Of  the  caniea. 
wbicb  produce  these  genutiooa  we  are  quite  igno- 
iBUt ;  and  from  all  thia  we  come  to  the  doctrine  of 
modem  philological  metaphyuca,  thai  truth  i» 
what  each  m  '        ■"    -  -        r     -   .  ._. 


a  tiDwetb. 


lat  Ajistippoi  is  hinted  at 
e  Aristotle  refiitei  the  opi- 
ODsists  in  amusemeat,  and 
ing  Bocb  a  dogma  in  order 
es  to  the  Earoui  of  tyianta. 


e  Cjrenaic  doctiins  of  proofs,  no 
enaence  remains. 

In  many  of  these  opinion)  we  recogniie  the- 
happy,  careless,  selfiab  diapoution  which  charao- 
lenied  their  author ;  and  the  system  resembles  in 
moat  pointa  those  of  Hendeitns  and  Protagons, 
as  giren  in  Pistol  Theaetetus.  The  doctrines 
that  B  subject  only  Icnowa  objecU  through  the 
prism  of  tbe  impresuon  which  ha  ivceiTet,  and 
that  man  ia  the  messnie  of  all  things,  are  atated 
or  implied  in  the  Cyrenaic  aytlem,  and  lad  at 
once  to  the  consequence,  that  whet  we  call  nolitj 
ia  qipearance ;  ao  that  the  whole  fabric  of  human 
knowledge  becomea  a  bntaatic  picture.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  all  thia  reata,  ns.  that  knowledge 
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it  Benntion,  ii  the  foundation  of  Lockers  modern 
ideology,  thongfa  he  did  not  perceive  its  connexion 
with  the  conaequences  to  which  it  led  the  Cyre- 
naict.    To  revire  these  wm  reaenred  for  Home. 

The  ancient  authorities  on  this  subject  are  Dio- 
genes Laertius,  ii  65,  &c;  Sextus  Empiricus,  adv. 
Math,  ril  11 ;  the  places  in  Xenopbon  and  Ari»- 
toUe  already  referred  to;  Cic  Tu»c  iil  13,  22, 
Acad,  \y,  7, 46  ;  Euseb.  Praep,  Efxmg,  xiv.  18,  &c. 
The  chief  modem  works  are,  Kunhardt,  DiaaertaUo 
pkilo$,'hi9lorioa  de  AruUppi  Pkilotophia  morali, 
Heknstadt,  1795,  4to. ;  Wieland,  Arid^  md 
Eimge  mmer  Zeitgenosseny  Leips^  1800-1802; 
Ritter,  Oesckkke  der  Pkilosophiej  viL  3 ;  Brucker, 
Hisioria  Critica  Philo»oph»aeyU,2,S,  [O.E.L.C.] 

ARISTO  CApar6i\,  the  best,  a  surname  of 
Artemis  at  Athens.    (Paus.  I  29.  §  2.)      [L.  S.] 

T.  ARISTO,  a  distinguished  Roman  jurist, 
who  lived  under  the  emperor  Trajan,  and  was 
a  friend  of  the  Younger  Pliny.  He  is  spoken  of 
by  Pliny  {Epiri,  22)  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise, 
as  not  only  an  excellent  man  and  profound  scholar, 
but  a  lawyer  thoroughly  acquainted  with  private 
and  public  law,  and  perfectly  skilled  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession — in  short,  a  living  Thetatgnu  Jurk, 
Of  his  merits  as  an  author,  Plin^  does  not  speak ; 
and  though  his  works  are  occasionally  mentioned 
in  the  Digest,  there  is  no  direct  extract  from  any 
of  them  in  that  compilation.  He  wrote  notes  on 
the  lAbri  Posteriorum  of  Labeo,  on  Cassius,  whose 
pupil  he  had  been,  and  on  Sabinua.  **Aristo  in 
decretis  Frwtiams^  or  /Von/miaRU,  is  once  cited 
in  the  Digest  (29.  tit.  2.  s.  ult.) ;  but  what  those 
deertta  were  has  never  been  satis&ctorily  explained. 
He  corresponded  with  his  contemporary  jurists, 
Celsus  and  Neratius  (Dig.  19.  tit  2.  s.  19.  §  2, 
20.  tit  3.  s.  3,  40.  tit  7.  s.  29.  §  1) ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  probable  that  many  of  the  responsa 
uid  epidoiaa  of  the  Roman  jurisconsults  were  not 
opinions  upon  cases  occurring  in  actual  practice, 
but  answers  to  the  hypothetical  questions  of  pupils 
and  legal  friends.  Other  works,  besides  those 
which  we  have  mentioned,  have  been  attributed  to 
him  without  sufficient  cause.  Some,  for  example, 
have  inferred  fix>m  a  passage  in  Oellius  (xi.  18), 
that  he  wrote  de  furtit;  and,  from  passages  in  the 
Digest  (24.  tit  3.  s.  44.  pr. ;  8.  tit  5.  s.  8.  §  5 ; 
23.  tit  2.  B.  40),  that  he  published  books  under 
the  name  Dige^  and  Re^potua.  Jn  philosophy, 
this  model  of  a  virtuous  lawyer  is  described  by 
Pliny  as  a  genuine  disciple  of  the  Porch.  He  has 
been  usually  supposed  to  belong  to  the  legal  sect  of 
Proculeians  [Capito],  though,  upon  one  point  at 
least  (Dig.  28.  tit  5.  s.  19),  his  opinion  differed 
from  the  Procnleian  Pegasus,  and  accorded  with 
the  Sabinian  Javolenus.  (Strauch,  Viiae  JCtorum, 
No.  12 ;  Grotius,  2, 3,  in  Franck's  Viiae  TripeHUae 
JCtorum  Veterum,  HaL  1718  ;  Heinec.  Higt.  Jut. 
Rom.  §  260,  1 ;  Zimmcm,  Kottu  Rechts-GeschichU, 
vol  L  8  89.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

ARISTO.    [Ariston.] 

ARISTOBU'LE  fAfwrrotfo^An),  the  best  ad- 
viser, a  surname  of  Artemis,  to  whom  Themistocles 
built  a  temple  at  Athens  under  this  mune ;  and  in 
it  he  dedicated  his  own  statue.  (Piut  ThemisL 
22.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTOBU'LUS  {'kpun6%ov\oi).  I.  Of 
Cassandreia,  the  son  of  Axistobulus,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Asiatic  con- 
quests, wrote  a  history  of  Alexander,  which  was 
one  of  the  chief  sources  used  by  Arrian  in  the  com- 
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position  of  his  work.  Aristobulus  lived  to  the  age 
of  ninety,  and  did  not  begin  to  write  his  history 
till  he  was  eighty-four.  (Lucian,  Macrob.  22.) 
His  work  is  also  frequently  referred  to  by  Athe- 
naeus  (ii  p.  43,  d.  vL  p.  251,  a.  x.  p.  434,  d.  xii. 
pp.  513,  £  530,  b.),  Plutarch  {Alex,  cc  15,  16, 
18,  21,  46,  75),  and  Strabo  (xi.  pp.  509,  518, 
xiv.  p.  672,  XV.  pp.  691—693,  695,  701,  706, 
707,  714,  730,  xvi.  pp.  741,  766,  xvii.  p.  824.) 
The  anecdote  which  Lucian  relates  {Quomodo  hist. 
ooMcrib,  c  12)  about  Aristobulus  is  supposed  by 
modem  writers  to  refer  to  Onesicritus. 

2.  Plutarch  refers  to  a  work  upon  stones,  and 
another  upon  the  af&irs  of  Italy,  written  by  an 
Aristobulus,  but  whether  he  is  the  same  person  as 
the  preceding,  is  uncertain.  (Plut  de  Fhv.  c.  14. 
ParaU.  Min.  c.  32.) 

3.  An  Alexandrine  Jew,  and  a  Peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  under 
Ptolemy  Philometor  (began  to  reign  b.  c.  180), 
and  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  teacher  of 
Ptolemy  Eveigetes.  (2  Maeoab.  i.  10.)  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  author  of  commentaries  upon  the 
books  of  Moses  CE^fiyi/ieus  r^t  Mtevffiws  yg«b- 
^f)f  addressed  to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  which  are 
referred  to  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {Strom,  L 
pp.  305,  b.  342,  b.  V.  p.  595,  c  d),  Eusebiua 
{Pra^.  Ev.  vii.  13,  viil  9,  ix.  6,  xiii.  12),  and 
other  ecclesiastical  writers.  The  object  of  thia 
woric  was  to  prove  that  the  Peripatetic  philosophy, 
and  in  feet  almost  all  the  Greek  philosophy,  was 
taken  from  the  books  of  Moses.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, admitted  that  this  work  was  not  written  by 
the  Aristobulus  whose  name  it  bears,  but  by  some 
later  and  unknovm  writer,  whose  object  was  to 
induce  the  Greeks  to  pay  respect  to  the  Jewish 
literature.  (Valckenaer,  Diatribe  de  Arittoltuloy 
Judaeo,  &a  edita  post  auctoris  mortem  ab  J.  Luza- 
doy  Lugd.  Bat  1806.) 

4.  A  brother  of  Epicurus,  and  a  follower  of  his 
phUosophy.  (Diog.  Laert  x.  3,  Plut  Non  paste 
suaviter  vivi  sec^  Epic  p.  1 103,  a.) 

ARISTOBU'LUS  (^Kpi(xr6€ov\os\  princes  of 
Judaea.  I.  The  eldest  son  of  Johannes  Hyrcanua. 
In  a  a  110  we  find  him,  together  with  his  second 
brother  Antigonus,  successfully  prosecuting  for  his 
father  the  siege  of  Samaria,  which  was  destroyed 
in  the  following  year.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiiL  10.  §§  2, 
3;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  2.  §  7.)  Hyrcanus  dying  in  107, 
Aristobulus  took  the  title  of  king,  this  being  the 
first  instance  of  the  assumption  of  that  name  among 
the  Jews  since  the  Babylonish  captivity  (but  corop. 
Strab.  xvi  p.  762),  and  secured  his  power  by  the 
imprisonment  of  all  his  brothers  except  his  favourite 
Antigonus,  and  by  the  murder  of  his  mother,  to 
whom  Hyrcanus  had  left  the  government  by  will. 
The  life  of  Antigonus  himself  was  soon  sacrificed  to 
his  brotber^s  suspicions  through  the  intrigues  of  the 
queen  and  her  party,  and  the  remorse  felt  by 
Aristobulus  for  this  deed  increased  the  Ulnesa 
under  which  he  was  suffering  at  the  time,  and 
hastened  his  death,  (b.  c.  106.)  In  his  reign  the 
Ituraeans  were  subdued  and  compelled  to  adopt 
the  observance  of  the  Jewish  law.  He  also  re- 
ceived the  name  of  ^lA^AXijy  from  the  fevour  which 
he  shewed  to  the  Greeks.  (Joseph.  Aid.  xiiL  11 ; 
BeiL  Jud.  I  3.) 

2.  The  younger  son  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  and 
Alexandra.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  16.  §  I;  BeU.  Jud. 
1.  5.  §  1.)  During  the  nine  years  of  his  mother^s 
reign  he  set  himself  against  the  party  of  the  Phari- 
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tbe  had  iMtoicd  . 
■  made  vu  igsintt  hjg  MtU 
■d  obuiiwd  fnm  htm  the 
iwn  and  the  hiifa-printhoDd, 
ud  aF  hii  &ther'(  fiimda, 
1  placed  in  the  KTeml  rorl- 


(JoKph,  . 


L  16, 


.  i.  ;  1.)  In  B.  c.  65 
by  Aielaa,  king  of  Arabia 
1  tbe  inBligation  of  AatijAtfr 
oui  had  lakm  refuge.  B; 
lEfialcd  in  a  battle  and  be- 


ludOali 


bliged  t 
.  Pump.,-, 
frreauon  Arittobuius  had 
if.  lir.  2,  3.  $  S;  Belt.  J»d. 
.  63,  be  pladid  hi*  came 
BBcu,  but,  finding  bim  dit- 


On  I 


mpey'i 


fled  to  the  fortceH  of  Alei 
kl  to  abejr  hit  nimmai 
id,  being  compelled  to  lian 
render  of  hii  garnwna,  he 
t  discontent  to  Jer 
,  and  Aiiitobulm  ag 
.ion  \  bat,  bis  &iendA  in  the 
im  the  lernii,  Pompej  be- 
lem,  and  carried  a»Hj  Aria- 
en  aa  priionert.  (joicpL. 
Jad.  i.  G,  7 ;  Pint.  Po«if 
p.  762 1  Dion  Cau.  uivi 
LMi&.  cl17)emineou>l; 
Dg  been  put  to  death  immc 
Dinmph.  In  b.  c  57.  h< 
Inement  at  Rooie  vilh  hi 
returning  to  Judaea,  wa 
\rt  oF  hu  conntiymen  ani 
h.>  was  besieged  and  takel 
tiScaltoni  of  which  ha  wat 


■■6.}  . 
3  1  Dion  Cass.  mix.  66.) 
^  reloaaed  bj  Julius  Cae- 
Juiiaca  to  forward  bis  in- 


2,  was  (he  aon  of  Aleian- 
vd's  wile  Hariamne.  His 
lignant  at  Herod's  hariiig 
ithood  on  the  obscure  Ana- 
biain  that  office  for  her  son 
Jie  influence  of  GeopatTK. 
^uences  of  this  application, 
niDe's  entreatiei,  deposed 
iiutobnlns  bigh-prieit,  tbe 


A  her  cDUiplainli  and  de- 
Cleopetra,  and  at  length 
■cape  into  Egjpl  with  her 

te  caused  Aristobulua  to  be 
at  Jericho,  b.  c  35.     (Ji>. 
l  y«<t  L  22.  (  2.) 
of    Herod  the   Great  b; 
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Rome,  and  sdncated  in  the  honae  of  PolUo.  (, 
•eph.  A<d.  XT.  10.  $  1.)  On  their  return 
Judaea,  the  anspiciDna  oF  Herod  were  eieil 
against  them  bj  their  brother  Antipater  [An' 
F^TU],  aided  b;  Phenuai  and  their  aunt  Saloii 
though  Berenice,  the  daughter  oF  the  latter,  ■ 
married  to  Arisiobulus ;  the  young  men  tbenueli 
supplying  their  enemies  with  a  handle  against  thi 
by  the  indiscreet  expression  of  their  indignation 
their  mother's  death.  In  B.  c.  II,  they  were  1 
cused  by  Herod  at  Aqnileia  before  Augusti 
throngh  whose  mediation,  howeTCr,  he  waa  reco 
oiled  to  them.  Three  years  after,  Aristobalus  w 
again  involTed  with  his  brother  in  a  ehaige 
plotting  against  their  bther,  but  a  second  lecoat 
'  was  efiected  by  Aichehma,  king  of  Capp 
the  &the^ta'law  of  Alexander.  A  tluj 
accuBtion,  thraugfa  the  arts  of  Enrydea,  the  1a: 
daemonian  adrenturer.  proTed  &tal :  by  pemii 
sion  of  Augustus,  the  two  young  men  we 
anuigned  by  Herod  befora  a  coondl  coniened  < 
Berytus  (at  which  they  were  not  eren  allowed  i 
be  preaent  to  defend  themselvea),  and,  being  coi 
dcnuied,  wen  toon  after  strangled  at  Sebost 
H.  c.  6.  {Joseph.  AU.  iri.  1—1,  8,  10,  II  ;  ita 
Jad.  L  23—27  ;  comp.  Strab.  ivi.  p.  766.) 

6,  Sumamed  "the  younger"  (d  »«^t|»t,  JosepI 

Ant.  II.  1.  g  2)  was  son  of  Aiistobulua  and  Ben 

nice,  and  gnndwin  of  Herod  the  Great.    (Joaepl 

^ii<.  iTiii.S.  §4;  etU.Juli.  28.  §1.)     Hhnae 

and  bis  two  brolhen, — Agrippa  I.,  and  Herod  t^i 

future  king  of  ChalciB, —  were  educated  at  Rom 

together  with  ClaodiuB,  who  was  afterwards  en 

peror.  and  who  appears  to  ha>e  always  cegarde 

Arisiobulus  with  gnst  favour.  (Joaeph.  AnL  ivil 

S.§(,6.|l,xi,I.§2.)    He  lived  at  enmity  wit 

his  brother  Agrippa,  and  drove  him  fnnn  the  pn 

Cection  of  Plaecus,   proconsul  of    Syria,    by  th 

char^  of  having  been  bribed  by  the  Damasceni 

pport  their  lause  with  tbe  proconsul  agaiui 

idoniana.  (Joaeph,  AaL  niii.  0.  ^  3.)    Whe 

Caligula  sent  Petronius  to  Jerusalem  to  set  up  hi 

'le  temple,  we  find  Aristobnius  joinin 

nstrsnce  againit  the  measure.   (Josepl 

iBtlLJud.\i.\fiiJ»cHitt.i.9.)   H 

isd  lived,  in  a  private  itation  {Joaepl: 

BtlL  J<id.  ii.  II.  g  6),  having,  as  appears  from  ih 

lelMr  of  Claudius  to  the  Jews  in  Josephus  (An^ 

1.  §  2),  survived  his  brothel  Agrippa,  whos 

death  took  place  in  a.  D.  14.     He  wat  married  I 

'  lapa,  a  ptinceta  oF  Emeisa,  by  whom  he  lefk  : 

4wbter  irf'  the  same  name.    {Joseph.  Ant.  xriii 

%t;Bta.J<id.ii.  11.  g  6.) 

6.   Son  of  Herod  king  of  Chalcis,  grandson  o 

e  Aristobulua  who  was  strangled  at  Seboste,  am 

great-grandson  of  Herod  the  Oreat.     In  A.  n.  BH 

"    a  made  Aristobutus  king  of  Armonia  Minor,  ii 

r  to  secure  thai  province  from  the  Parlhiani 

in  A.  D.  61  added  to  his  dominions  some  por 

of  the  Greater  Armenia  which  had  been  givei 

ignnea.    (JoMpb.  Ail.  xx.  &  g  4 ;  Tac  Ask 

7,  iiv.26.)    Aristobulua  appears  also  (Joseph 

B/H-Jud.  *ii.  7.  g  IJ  to  have  obtained  fiom  thi 

Komana  his  father's  kingdom  of  Chalcis,  which  hat 

*  een  taken  &om  bis  cousin  Agrippa  II.,  in.  a,  d 

9 ;  and  he  is  mentioned  ag  joining  Caeaenniui 

'aetua,  proconiol  of  Syria,  in  the  war  agains 

Lntiocbua,  king  of  Commagene,  in  the  4lh  year  o 

espatian,  A.D.  73.    (Joseph,  f.  c)     He  waa  mar 

tied  to  Salome,  daughter  of  the  infaraoiu  Herodiai 

bj  whom  be  had  thice  sons,  Herod,  Agrippa,  am 
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Arittalmhu;  of  tlw«  notlui^  (ailha  !■  ncoided. 

(JoKpi-AiA  iTiiL  S.  §  4.)  (E.  E.) 

ARISTOBU'LUS,  >  parater,  to  whom  Plinv 
(xxiT.  40.  g  43)  giTM  tfae  (pitlist  STBUh  which 
SilUgaDdenludaafDDaafthB  CjdaiW    [P.  S.] 

ARISTOCLETA  CApurriMAia),  t -piTMem  in 
Delphi,  fma  whom  Pjlhigont  nid  tou  he  had 
raceiTed  many  of  hii  ppecepta.  (Porphjr.  )  41. 
p.  41,  ed.  Kiiiler.)  She  ia  <aUod  Themiilwleu 
in  DiogenM  Laertio*  (yiiL  21),  tutd  Theocleii 
in  Soidu.  (i.  v,  Ui^layifiai.)  Pfthi^ru  i>  Hid 
to  hate  wrinen  ■  letWc  to  het.  See  Fabric  BiU. 
Orate.  {.  p.  681. 

ARIST0CLEIDA3  ('ApurranAtUiii},  of  Ao- 
nna,  Km  of  Aritloiihuiei,  won  the  YJctoiy  '  ' 
Putcntimn  hi  the  Nemeou  Ounei,  but  it 
known  in  whil  Olympiad.  IKueo  conjectnni 
that  it  wai  gained  before  the  battle  of  Salimii 
The  third  Nemean  Oie  of  Pindar  ia  tn  hii  honooi 

ARISTOCLEIDES  CAfuarwc^kifhit),  a  oeli 
braled  player  on  the  dthaia,  who  tnced  hia  dc 
•cent  ^im  Terpandei,  lived  in  the  bme  of  the 
Peniau  wai.  He  vaa  the  mailei  of  Phiynig  of 
Mytiltne.  (Schid.  aiL  Ariilopk.  A'aA.  9£B  "  ' 
dafc  t  c.  #^1.)    [Prktho.] 

ARISTOCLEITU3  (_'hfaTiK\teta,),  al 
called  by  PlnMrch  (Lymd.  c  2),  or  ArialocritDa 
CAfUvrJcpiTu)  et  Anatocnle*  I^ApMrTOKfintt),  aa 
he  ia  called  bj  Paanniaa  (iii.  6.  |  4.  8.  H  ><  «, 
tI  3.  §  G,  Ac),  the  father  of  Lyaandec,  the  Spar- 

ARI'STOCLES  ('A^OTOicAqi).  1.  Of  Rhode*, 
■  Greek  gratomarian  and  rhel4iTidan,  who  waa  a 
contemporaiy  of  Sttaho.  {zit.  p.  6SS.)  He  ia 
probably  the  writer  of  whom  Amnonina  (dt  Dif, 
Fbc.  onder  tra^at)  mentionB  a  work  ir<pl 
roi^w^i.  There  an  KVenl  other  work) :  (ia. 
wifit  taXiimni  {EljmoL  H.  i.  r.  ni^w;  eomp. 
Cramer'i  JuaoU.  L  p.  331,  iii.  p.  293),  Aanltw 
woArnla  (Athen.  iy.  p.  140),  and  a  work  on  the 
hiitory  of  Italv,  of  which  PlotanJi  [Pivot.  Mimtr. 
2S,  41)  meotiana  the  thiid  book,— which  an 
aacribed  to  Arialoclea;  but  whether  all  or  oidy 
•ome  of  them  belong  to  Arialocin  the  Rhodian,  ia 
□nceilain.  (Compan  Clem.  Alec  SIrom,  n.  p.  3S7; 
Van.itLi*g.Lat.  X.  10,  75,  ed.  MUller;  Dionya. 

2.  Of  Pergamni,  a  anihiat  and  rhetorictaa,  who 

lifed  in  the  time  of  ue  emperon  Trajan  and 
Hadrian.  He  apenl  the  eatly  part  of  hit  Ufe  upon 
the  atndy  of  the  Peripatetic  philoiophy,  and  during 
ihit  period  he  complelely  neglected  hta  outward 
appearance.  But  afterwudi  he  waa  leiied  by  the 
deaire  of  becoming  a  rhetoiician,  and  went  lo 
Rome,  where  he  enrolled  himielf  among  the  pn^ 
of  Herode*  Atticn*.  After  hii  retnm  to  Pergamua, 
he  made  a  complete  change  in  hia  mode  of  life,  and 
appean  to  have  enjoyed  a  great  npntation  at  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  Hia  declamationa  are  praived 
for  their  pengncuity  and  for  the  purity  of  the  Attic 
Greek ;  hot  they  were  wanting  In  paanoo  and 
animation,  and  reKmbled  philMr^hial  diiciuuana. 
Snidai  aacribei  to  him  a  work  on  rhetoric  (tix"! 
h'opiKi),  letter*,  declamationa,  &c  (Philoatr,  VU. 
%iA.iL3;  Suiiiaka-e-'A^KToicAiti;  Eudocp.SG.) 

3.  Of  Meuene,  a  Peripatetic  philoeopher,  whoie 
age  ia  oncertain,  iome  placing  him  three  centnriei 
heCbre  and  olben  two  oenluiiei  after  Chriat  But 
if  the  itatement  it  correct,  that  he  wa*  the  teacher 
of  Alexander  Aphrodtaiaa  (CyrilL  &  J^i/.  iL  p.  61), 
he  muM  haTBliied  about  the  begirming  of  the  third 
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m  bom  al  Cjilan 


enlty  in  detemuniiig  tbs  tg< 
■upponng  the  daw  of  Caiit- 
Hut  540—508  a  c.  [Cana- 
te  of  tui  brDlher,  the  youngBT 
ng  30  jon  to  a  gener  ' 
loit  tw're  li>«d  abaat  t 
irp.  Inierqi.  L  p.  39)  ^ 
n  the  period  when  Zu:c1e 
DC,  but  there  ii  noIhiDC   ' 


570— SS8    , 
640—506    , 


.,  536,  6 


,  iSO, 


L  c  napectiTely,     Id  thi> 

ther  of  the  jmmfffr  AniU>- 

le*.  An;  other  nippuitioa 
I  mattrr  into  confiuioD. 
,  u  ■  work  OC  the  elder 
iFonie  repreientiiig  HeTcule* 
vith  an  AmaHm  on  hone- 
led  at  Oljmpia  b;  ETagoiai 

;  and,  u  a  work  of  the 
itiie  of  Zena  and  Oanfniede, 

bj  Gnolhia.  a  Thfiiliin 
lie  bj  the  latter,  mentioned 
uis,  held  a  lyre  (x'Avt), 
npnicnt  the  Muie  of  the 

(P.  S.] 
1  painta  mentioDMt  bj  PliD; 
le  of  Ihoee  who  deMJred  to 

mknowiL     Ha  painted  the 


le  jeart  aflenraida,  he  va* 
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ftoned  to  death  bj  the  Arcsdiuu.  Hi*  hmilj 
■ai  deprived  of  the  eoTflieigntj  ■ccaidiiig  to  Pw^ 

uoke,  or  campletaly  deetnyed  according  to  Folj- 
biui ;  bat  the  lallec  gtatemeat  at  all  ereaU  annot 
be  eoiiKt,  «  we  find  that  hii  wa  Aiiilodamu 
tnled  over  Orchomenui  and  a  great  part  of  Arca- 
dia. The  date  of  AristooaleA  ^ipean  to  bar* 
been  about  B.  c  680—640.  (Strah.  riii.  p.  362 ; 
Paoaiv.  n.H,22.  i'2,&.c^T^.  5.^8;  Pol;b. 
ii.  33;  PlaL  de  «ra  A'lin.  rod.  c  2;  Miiller, 
Ai^mdiai,  p.  65,  Air.  L  7.  S  11.) 

3.  The  WD  of  Scelliv.    See  below. 

4.  A  penon  apinat  whom  DemattheDCt  wrote 
an  oiatioiL  He  wrote  it  be  Euthydu,  who  ic- 
cuted  AriitociBlei  of  ptopoiing  an  illegal  deciee  in 
relation  to  Charidemne.    [Chahidiuub.] 

6.  Oeneral  of  the  Rhodiani,  about  B.  c  154, 
qiparentl;  in  the  war  againtt  the  Cretant.  (Po- 
Ijb.  ruin-  9,  with  Scweighauirr'i  note.) 

6.  An  hiitorian,  the  ion  of  Hipparchui,  and  a 
Spartan,  wrote  a  work  on  Lacedaemonian  a&in 
(Aomniid),  at  which  Alhenaeua  (iiL  p.  82,  e.) 
quolei  the  fourth  book,  and  which  ii  alio  referred 
to  bj  Plnlaieh  ILyMrg.  4,  31,  PlUiip.  16),  and 
other  writcn.  [Steph.  i.  V.  'AMrru ;  SchoL  ad 
SoplL  TVtioL  270.) 

ARISTO'CRATES  ('ApHrroapifno),  an  Athe- 
nian of  wealth  and  influence  (Plat.  Oofy.  p.472,a.), 
•on  of  SceUiaa,  attached  hiraielf  to  the  i^gaichical 
partj,  and  wu  a  member  of  the  goTenuneot  •>(  the 
"       Hundred,  which,  howerer,  he  wai,  toffetber 

lug.  (Thuc  Yiii.  89,  92 ;  Ljt.  c  Erat.  p.  126  ; 
DemoMh.  c  Timer,  p.  1343.)  Aiutophanet  {Av. 
125)  refer*  to  him  with  a  pnDmiig  aUtuiaD  to  hit 
and  politic*.  In  4117,  when  AJcibiadei,  on 
hii  ntnm  to  Albeni,  wa*  made  comma]idei>in- 
chie^  Aiiatociatee  and  Adeinuntn*  were  elected 
general*  of  the  land  forceB  under  him.  ( Xen.  HeU^ 
.4.^21;  comp.Diod.iiii.69;  Nep.  ^i^  c  7.) 
In  the  lamo  jeer,  Aiiitocialei  wai  appointed  one 
if  the  ten  commander*  who  lupeneded  Alcibiadea, 
md  he  wm  among  the  «i  who  were  brongbt  to 
trial  and  eiecated  after  the  battle  of  Arginnaae, 
B.  c  406.  (Xen.  HiU.  L  5.  §  16,  6.  §  29,  7. 
SS  2,  34  ;  Diod.  liii.  74,  101.)  [E.  E.} 

ARlSTO'CRATEa  (' Sfurreiifinit),  a  gram- 

trian,  whoae  remedy  for  the  tooth-ache  i>  pre- 
lerred  bj  Andromachiu  (ap.  QaL  He  Compot. 
Mtdiam.  mc  Loe.  t.  5,  Tol.  liL  pp.  878,  B7S), 
and  who  muit  iberefbra  hare  Ured  aome  time  in  or 
before  the  fint  cenloij  after  Chrirt.  He  ii  alio 
meDtioned  in  the  firtt  volume  of  CranierV.^iH(]doAi 
OrvraFarmMia,  p.  395.  [W.A.O.] 

AKISTO'CREON  \;Afarr«tpim'),  a  (on  of  the 

Iter  of  Chrjaippua,  and  a  pnpil  of  the  latter. 
(Diog.  Lae'rt.  vii.  185 ;  PlnL  dt  SImc  Ripygn.  p. 
1033.)  Whether  thia  ia  the  tame  Aristocreon,  aa 
the  one  who  wrote  a  de*criplioD  o(  the  world  or  at 
of  Egypt,  ia  nncertain.  (Plin,  H.  N.  t.  9.  a. 
10,  Ik  29.  a.  35,  30.  a.  35  1  Aeliao,  H.  A.  viL 
40.) 

ARISTtfCRITUS  ('A,»mf«pn-o.).  1.  Father 
ofLyiander.     [Aristoclbituil] 

2.  A  Greek  writer  upon  Milctui  (Schol.  ad 
Apali.  mod.  I  186),  who  ia  quoted  by  Partbeniu* 
(ell),  and  Pliny,     {ff.  iV.  ».  31.  *.  37,) 

ARISTOCY'PRUS  ('A/Jirrrfinnpoi).  aon  of 
Pbilocyprua,  whom  Solon  liiited,  the  king  of  Soli 
'    Cypnia,  fell  in  the  battle  agauut  the  Penian^ 

C498.     (Herod.  T.  113.) 
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RISTODFME  {'AparroHi'v).  »  Sicjonitn 
ion,  who,  according  to  a  lool  tndiLion  of 
DD,  becanw  the  mathec  of  Antm  b;  Aiclepiiu, 
le  form  of  a  dn^oD  (lerpfat).  A  puntmg  of  and  cwd 
and  tho  dngon  eiuled  at  Sicjoa  in  the  teio-  aeer  £p< 
itAiclBpiua.  (Paai.  ii.  10.  S3,iT.  U.  8  6.)  ' 
AughUr  of  Piiiua  of  thi>  nunc  occun  ia 
lad.  iii.  12. 1  5.  [L.  S.] 

RlSTODIfMUS  fA/JiBTiB.wioi),  a  »n  of 
imDBchiu,  and  a  dsKcndant  of  Hemclei,  wu 
ied  to  Argria,  by  whram  he  became  the  father 
iryithenei  and  Pnde*.  According  to  tome 
tioni  Amtodenai  wa<  killed  at  Naupactua  bj 
ih  of  lightning,  jnat  ai  he  waa  lelting  oat  on 

lT™  by  an  anoir  of  ApoUo  al  Delphi  be- 

1  he  had  contulied  tUraclet  about  the  ntom 

le  Heraclids  initeaJ  of  the  Delphic  oimcle.    Sparta,  t 

IL  iiL  I.   %  6.)     According  to  tbii  liadition, 

'•thenea  ud  Piodei  Here  the  fint  Heiaclid    Heiaenh 

B  of  Idcedaemon  i  bat  a  LsccdaeoHiniaa  tra-     the  i 

n  ilaled,  that  Aiittodemui  hitnHlf  came    ..  ,    „ 

ta,  «B>  the  lint  king  of  hit  race,  and  died  a    wbich  ki 

lal  death.  (Herod,  vi.  £3  ;  Xeno^  Affoil.  R. 

Another  lUraclid  of  thii  name,  the  gnnd-     by  the  A) 
T  of  the  Ibnner,  ia  mentioned  by  Eoripidei.    of  ume, 

&M.  ad  Pi*d.  Ittk.  iT.  104.)  [L.  S.]        the  mord 

RISTODE'MUg('Af>irrMT|»uit}.  the  Spartan,  B.  c.  729 
1  the  loit  tattle  at  Thermopylae  «B*  eipecled,  the  cc 
lying  wilh  Enijtii*  ikk  at  Alpeni ;  at  a*  othen 
sd,  Ihey  were  together  on  an  erraod  from  the  be  gaine 
I.  Euijlui  Rtnnied  and  fell  among  the  Three  daemoiue 
dred.  Arittodemui  vent  home  to  Sparta,  vhal  the 
^artann  made  him  tritua;  "no  man  gaye  him 

lor  hii  fire,  no  man  ipoke  with  him ;  he  wot 
1  AiiiUNlemiu  the  coward"  (rt  Tpiai 
lie  be«n  the  legal  title  {  comp.  Uiod.  : 
g  with  hii  treatment,  neit  year  at  Plalaea,    . 

479,  he  fell  in  doing  away  hii  diigrace  by  of  the  1 
Bilde.1  feata  of  ralour.  The  Spartani,  bow-  2.  Ty: 
though  they  lemored  hii  itrifuii,  icfuaed  raiy  of  1 
a  ihare  in  the  bonoon  they  paid  to  hit  fel-  iated  at  | 
,  PoMidoniiu,  PhilocTon,  and  Amompht 
;b  he  had  onldone  tbem.  (Herod,  vii. '  ,         , 

■ee  Vakkn.andBiihr.iiif  Joe;  ii.71;  Suidaa,    ulna  an 
AiMiiSnat.)  [A.H.  C]       arta,hej 

RISTODEMUS    ("A/wrriJiwui),   hiitoriaL    ingoaiM 
.  Meaaenian,  who  appeara  aa  one  of  the  chief 
»  in  the  fim  Ueuenian  wai.     In  ti\t  tizth 

of  that  war  the  Meaaeniant  acol  to  Delphi  to 

ill  the  oisde,  and  the  ambauadoi  Titia  bnoghl    diiaimini 

the  anawar,  thai  the  pteacTration  of  the  Met-    anU  of  i 

in  tiale  demanded  that  a  maiden  of  the  hooae    pelling  tt 

e  AepTtida  should  be  aacrificed  to  the  goda  of 

owec  world.     When  the  daoghler  of  Ljdtcui 

drairo  by  lot,  the  aeer  Epebolua  declared  that 


>  child,  a 


a!  LyciicuB.  Hereupon  Lyciacua  left  hit 
Uy  and  went  over  to  the  Idcedaemoniana. 
boweier,  the  oracle  had  added,  that  ii; 
onu  rcatou,  the  maiden  choaen  by  ]ol  could 
be  BBcrilictd,  another  might  be  choian  in 
itead,  Arialodemoa,  a  gallaiit  warnoi,  who 
file  belonged  to  Ifaa  hooaa  of  the  Aepytjde, 
forward  and  ollered  to  tacrilice  hia  OWD 
hter  for  the  delirerance  of  hia  oonnlry.  A 
g  Meaaenian,  howeter,  who  lofod  the  maiden, 
kh)  the  intention  of  her  &theT,  and  declared 
he  aa  her  betrothed  bad  more  power  oier  her 
her  &thei.  When  tbit  reaion  waa  not  liat- 
to,  bia  love  for  the  maiden  dioTe  him  to 


Sylh.;  I 
Virt.et\ 
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Hii  KpulchnJ  mound  in 
M^alopolii  wu  tern  u  til 
«^.  (TiiL  36.  §3.)  [L.  1 

ARISTODE'MUS  fA/wrrdtiuioi),  Uu 
1.  Of  NpB  in  Cuii,  wu  ■  win  of  Hensc 
and  a  pupi]  of  the  celebrated  gTBCunariuit  Al 
chu.  (SchoL  ad  Fimd.  Nan.  vii.  1 ;  Sirab. 
p.  SfiO.)  He  hinudf  wa*  a  celebrated  gninini 
vA  Stnlw  in  bia  y ouih  wa«  a  pupil  of  Aiutod 
u  NjM,  vbo  wu  then  u)  oid  man.  Il  it  no 
probable  tlial  the  Ariatodeniiu  whom  tbe  Scfa 
on  Pindar  (/lU.  L  11}  calli  an  Alenndriui,  i 
■une  u  the  Njaann,  who  muit  hsre  i«>ide 


itAlci 


2.  Of  Njaa,  a  rela^OD  (dir^uii)  of  the  fe 
He  wa*  younger  than  the  fonner,  diitingn 
himaelf  a>  a  grammarian  and  rhetorician,  u 
meationed  among  the  initmctora  of  Patnpei 
Great  During  the  eariier  period  of  hil  lii 
taught  rhetoric  at  Nyn  and  Rhodeij  in  hit 
yean  he  reiided  at  Rome  and  inttructed  the 
of  Pompey  in  grammar.  (Strab.  lii.  p.  650.) 

^Irrafia.),  the  Gnt  tHxik  at  which  It  quote 
Ptrthenioa  {BnL  8),  but  whether  it  waa  the 
of  the  elder  or  the  younger  Arialodemua,  and 
wu  the  tnbject  of  it,  cannot  be  dedded.  (C 
Varr.  dt  liig.  lot  i.  76,  ed.  H'lUler;  Sckc 
Horn.  IL  ii.  351,  liii.  1.) 

3.  Of  Elia,  a  Greek  writer,  who  ii  relein 
by  Harpocration  {>.  e.  'EUarotiim)  aa  an  a 
rity  reapecting  the  number  of  the  Hellano^ 
He  it  pmbahly  the  aame  u  the  one  mentione 
Teitidlian  {dt  A».  46}  and  Euebini.  {CIm 
p.  37  ;  comp.  SyncelJua,  p.  370,  ed.  DindorT.) 
Ariitodemui  i>  mentioned  by  Altaenaeu*  (i 
495)  u  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  PL 
and  ii  often  refenod  to  in  the  Scholia  on  Pii 
but  whether  he  ia  the  Elean  or  Nyiaaan,  cann 

4.  Of  Tbebe*  (SchoL  ad  TieoeriL  fiL    1 

note  a  woA  on  hia  natiTe  city  (eqCaiinf},  i 
ii  often  nfeired  (0  by  ancient  anthon, 
ippeara  to  have  treated  principally  oF  the  aot 
uiofThebea.  Suidaa  (i.  e. //uAjOot  Z(£>,  u 
the  name  'Apurrofdnii  haa  been  juitly  com 
into  '/tpurriiinun)  quote*  the  lecoiid  book  o< 
wiH-k.  (Compare  SchoL  ad  Earip.  Phoen. 
1120,  1126,  1163j  SchoL  ad  ApoUom.  Ria 
906  1  Valckenaer,  ad  ScM.  ad  Ekrgi.  PioeM.  1 
p.  732.) 

There  are  many  pauagtt  in  ancient  antho 
which  Ariatodemu*  occun  ai  the  name  of  a  wi 
I  no  diatinguiihing  epithet  ia  added  td 
in  thoie  paangea,  it  i*  impoBUble  to 
whether  in  any  caie  the  Ariatodemua  ia  idei 
with  any  of  thoef  mentioned  aboTe,  or  dii 
from  them.  Plutarch  (ParailA  Mii.  3G)  »i 
if  an  Ariatodemu*  a*  the  author  of  a  collect!* 
able*,  one  of  which  he  relatea.  A  aecond,  ai 
author  of  yiKiiia  ittiurTiiiiiviiiutTa,  a  menti 
b7Atfaenaea>(n.p.244,viii.pp.338,S45,ii 
£85).  A  third  occnrt  in  Clement  Aleiandi 
(Stra*.  L  p.  153}  a*  the  author  of  a  woA 
lipUiiTiH/,  and  a  fonilh  i*  mentioned  a>  the  e 
of  a  work  of  Hendian,  which  he  dedit 
Daoaaa.  (Suidoa,  •■  r.  'Afurriiinuii,) 
Platonic  philoaophei  of  the  aame  name  ii  menti 
by  Plutuih  (adv.  Oolol.  inil.)  a*  hi*  con 
porary.  [U  S 

ARISTODE'MUS    ( 'Apwr^iuioi ),    ar 


ARISrOOEITON. 
■inter,  tbe  Eubn  md  jnttnetor  of  Nico- 

[NreoBiCHuii],  flmriih«J  pnbablj  in  the 
itt  of  the  laiinli  cmOiij  B.  c  (Plin.  hit. 
8.) 

■talsarr,  who  Mni  lAer  ibe  time  of  Aid- 
be  Great.  Among  other  woHu  of  bii 
"■■'  8.  *.  19)  mentiDiii  a  (tatu  of  king 
>.     To  whM  ciHUiti7  he  belonged  ii  Ds- 

EuntH,  a  naUre  of  Corie,  contemponrr 
tuloetntni  the  elder,  with  whom  he  wu 
ed  bj  the  tiei  of  hoapilalilf .  He  wrote  a 
iring  in  DCcoVfit  oT  diltinguiihtd  painten, 
itic*  in  which  piinttng  huj  flanriihed  moM, 

the  lupgi  vho  had  enconnged  the  art. 
Ir.Pn»p<>i./<in.]).4.ed.jBBba.)(C.P.IiI.] 
STCCDICUS  CAfwrrAutoi).  1.  Of  Cyme 
I  Minor,  and  wn  of  Hencleide^  Wnen 
nr-ciliani  wen  adriKd,  by  an  ancle,  lo 
n  pMtjea  to  the  Pernau,  AriModinu  di*- 
turn  froB  it,  M  jingi  that  the  oracle  migfat 
IncHion,  n  Pact  jn  had  come  to  th«n  aa  ■ 
iL  He  wu  KCOidiDglj  Mnt  himaelf  to 
the  Diacle ;  bat  the  answer  rS  Apollo  wai 
DO  M  beCare ;  and  when  Aiiitodicai,  in 
a  anrt  the  oiminal  aet  of  mnendeHng  a 
nt|  endeaTonred  in  a  refj  ingenioili  WftJ, 
nutiale  to  the  god,  that  he  wu  giiing  ui 
command,  the  god  nOl  penitted  ia  it,  and 
thai  it  mi  intended  to  bring  nio  npon 

(Herod.  L  I5B,  159.) 
he  author  of  two  epigranu  in  the  Greek 
ogj,  in  one  of  which  he  ii  called  a  Rho- 
Hit  nothing  fnrthei  ii  known  iboat  him. 
k,  Aaaltct.  p.  S60,  oomp.  p.  191 ;  AnlM. 
,  189.473.)  [US.} 

[8T0QE1T0N.  (Habkodius.] 
[8T0OEIT0N  {-AfurroytlnHi),  an  Atho- 
ntoi  and  tdientry  of  Dunoithenn  and 
choi.  Hii  bther,  Scydimtu,  died  in  priion, 
m  a  debtor  of  tbe  itate  and  nnable  to  pa  j : 
,  Ariilogeilon,  who  inherited  the  debt,  wna 

0  impriaoned  for  enne  time.  He  ia  tailed  a 
igne  and  a  lycophant,  and  fau  eloquence  ii 
m1  aa  of  a  coane  and  lehement  character, 
gg.  da  ForoL  Orat  I  p.  396.  and  the  Scho- 
laum;  Phot.  Cod.  p.49Ei  Plot.  FItoc  10; 
L  lii.  10.  S  32.)  Hii  impudence  drew  npon 
e  ntname  of  "  the  dog."  He  wu  of^en  bc* 
bj  Demoethenea  and  olhen,  and  defended 

1  in  a  number  of  orationi  which  are  loit. 
\  the  extant  ipeecbei  of  Demoethi 
0  agaitut  Ariitogeitan,  and  amon]^ 
chu  there  ii   one.     Snidu  and    Eudoda 

Wnention   KTcn  otatiaDe  of  Aiittogeiton 
oL  Cod.  pp.491, 49S  ;  TieU.  CjW.Ti.94, 
"    °     ;  Harpoerat,  m^Airor'  " * 


1  prinun.  (Pint  JpopiM.  Ok).  p.  188,  b. 
e  Tajlor,  Prarf.  ad  DemotOi.  Orat.  e. 
I.  in  Schaefei'i  Apparal.  Cril.  i>.  p.  S97, 
id  Aeachin.  c  TVmrai.  p.  32 ;  S.  Thoriaciua, 
i.iL  pp.201— 240.)  [L.  S] 

tSTOGEITON  ['Afvnvyiliw).  a  itatnary, 
e  of  Tbebei.  In  cmjnncUon  with  Hjpato- 
he  wai  the  maker  of  mime  ilatDei  of  the 
of  Argire  and  Tbebon  tmdiliDB,  which  the 
•  had  made  to  commemonte  a  TJdorj  gained 
mwlre*  and  the  Athenian!  oTer  the  la 
oiani  U  Oenoe  in  Argolii,  and  dedicated 


w  miaa  of  the  AchMUU  and 
iM,  who  with  hi*  miitiDw 
[M.  AiiMotmchiu  now  anin 

It  Aigm.  Antu  tried  id 
dtf  kr  tlie  Achaoui  lagoe, 

enlf  wu,  that  the  tynnl 
i«l  Jjgim  to  be  put  to  dnth, 
ted  of  being  bronimble  to- 
Not  long  tdWwudi,  how- 
1  b;  Antigoniu  Doocn,  whoee 


ARISTOHENE&  30] 

B  AnUni  had  called  in.     Antomuhiu 

mb  of  the  Aehaeani,  who  itniigM 

*  him  into  the  Ma  M  Cenchreae, 

L  AraL  U  ;  Sdiom,  A- 

.note  I.) 

3.  The  leader  of  the  popular  paitj  at  Croton,  is 
the  Hannibaliaa  woe,  about  B.  c  21fi.     At  thai 

t  neait;  all  the  towni  of  ibatheni  Italy  wen 
diirided  ioto  two  putie*,  the  people  being  in  Ritoiii 
of  the  CartbaginisDi,  aod  the  noblei  or  lenaton  in 
^Tour  of  the  Komaiu.  The  Bntdaiu,  iriio  were 
n  alliance  with  the  Canhaginiaua,  had  hoped  to 
gain  pOHeHon  of  Croton  with  their  aanilance. 
At  thii  had  not  been  done,  thej  detennined  tn 
niake  the  conqoeM  b;  Ihetmeliea.  A  deeerter 
irma  Croton  infonned  them  of  the  Mate  of  political 
paitiei  there,  and  Chat  Ariitoniadlll*  waa  lead^ 

I    to  Kmender  the  town  to  them.     The  Brattiana 

.  manhed  with  an  aim;  againat  Croton,  and  ai  the 
ta,  which  were  inhabited  bj  the  people, 
,  n  and  aaa;  of  acoeat,  they  lOon  gained 
poMeatian  of  them.  Ariatoniachu*,  boweier,  aa  If 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Brulliaiia,  withdrew 

'  to  the  an,  where  the  noblet  were  aawmbled  and 
defimded  themaelTea.  The  Bnittiani  in  conjonfr 
tion  with  the  people  of  Croton  beai^ed  the  noUea 
in  the  are.  and  when  they  found  toat  they  made 

:  DO  imprcaalDn,  they  applied  to  Hanno  the  Cartha- 
ginian for  aaiiilanaL  He  pnpcaed  to  the  Cnto- 
-"'-  to  reeeiTe  the  Bmttiani  aa  coloniata  within 
iitenDie  bat  deaertsd  waUa  of  their  dty ;  but 
ie  Cnloniata,  with  the  exception  of  Arialoma- 

'  choa,  dedared  that  they  would  rather  die  than  inb- 
mit  to  thii.  Aa  AIiat(HnachIu^  who  bad  betnyed 
lbs  town,  waa  nnable  to  betny  the  ari  alao,  he 
law  no  way  but  to  take  to  flight,  and  he  accord- 
ingly went  orer  to  Hanno.     Tlie  Crotoniata  aooa 

I    afiar  quitted  their  town  altogether  and  nlgfatcd 

I    to  Locri.    (LiT.  xiii.  2,  S.) 

4.  A  Oreak  writer  on  agiknltBK  or  danmtM 
economy,  who  ii  qnoled  lerBal  timea  by  Pliny. 
(H.  M  nil  47,  liT.  2i,  lii.  26.  8  *->      [L.  S.] 

AKISTCHACHUSCApHrr^XMJia  alatiiafy, 
bon  on  the  bank*  of  the  Strymon,  made  atalnei 
of  GOUteiaua.  Hii  age  ii  not  knowiL  (Antbol 
Palat.  '(i.  Sfift)  1  F  i  [C.  P.  M.] 

ARISTOhlE'DES  V^P^rf^^l  >  atatury, 
a  natiTe  of  Thebea,  and  a  contemponry  of  Pindar, 
In  conjuKitian  with  hia  fellow-townaman  Sacniea 
he  made  a  itatD*  of  Cybele,  which  waa  dedicated 
by  Pindar  in  the  temple  of  that  goddeaa,  new 
Thebaa.   (Pmia.  ii.  26.  t  S.)  [CP.H.] 

ARISTCMEDON  ('A(>»re»iAt*),  an  Aigin 
•tatoaiy,  who  lired  abortly  befcn  the  Psraian  waia 
made  aome  atatnea  dcdiated  by  the  Phociana  ai 
Ddphi,  to  commanMnala  their  victoiy  orer  the  Thei 
■aliani.   (Paiu.  c  1.  H  3—10.)         [C.  P.  M.] 

ARlSTOllENES  (;ApurrotUinn\,  the  Heiae 
'     '    ro  of  the  leaind  war  with  Sparta,  hai 


d  byao 


(Myton.  (9>.  Pam.  ii.  6 ;  Diod.  Sic  it.  G6,  Fragm 
X.),  bat  in  defiance  apparently  of  all  tradition 
(Tyrt^/'aw.it.-  Mttller. Iter.  L  7.  S  9.)  Fo 
the  erenta  of  Ui  life  our  main  anthaiity  ia  Pauia 
niaa,  and  he  fpan  to  han  prindpally  fbllown 
{Uiianna  the  Cntan,  the  author  of  a  loat  epic  poem 
of  which  Aiiitanenei  wai  the  hero.  {Paul.  it.  6. 
The  life  of  Ariatamenea,  therefore,  belong*  more  t 
Iqend  Iban  to  hirtory,  though  the  truth  of  il 
general  outline  may  be  depended  on.  ( Pan*,  i*.  32 
Polyb.  IT.  3i.) 


AHl!>'l\>MENE3. 

:■  hui  ckp«d  HKc  lbs  laptare 


y  at  ths  iBidf  < 


•  .  u  ID.!  iliitit  lit  Mi'viaiufc,  chafing  nodtr  &  de- 
,...:„.*  >L.kL-ll'..lyb.i..  33;  Joilin.  liL  fi  ;  Tyrt. 
i,..  /'ii.J.  IV.  1 4),  nut  «m«  for  revolt,  found  ■ 
]i  .  ti-i  Ml  Ari>hiuwii««  of  And>Qi%  sprung  fnnn  tbe 
iL.jul  liiK'  A  Aivy""-  ■■x'  '"'I  n^"**!  I>y  legon- 
lL.li  Ii^iiIdu  io^  mtnculoni  ind  np^iinuii] 
iM  .^<iL  ^  I'Kiu-  iv.  14.)  Haring  guned  ptomiia  of 
u'.M'.uiiiv  liuD  Acgo*,  Anadu,  Sicjon,  Elu,  md 
I'isi  (t'luii.  i*.  15;  Stnb.  niL  p.  362),  the  hero 
t.  tM  thtt  war,  H.  c.  6B5.  Tbe  fint  battle  at 
IXi-iui  bufure  the  aniial  of  the  alHei  on  eilhei 
ikiLii,  wftB  indeciiire ;  but  Anatomenei  h  diitin- 
HuiihtKl  himirlf  then  bj  hii  Taloor,  that  he  ni 
utli'iud  the  throDC,  but  refilled  it,  and  received  the 
uHiLu  of  HiiHTine  aiininander.  Thii  wu  followed 
by  a  reinorkahle  eiploiL  Entering  Sparta  bj 
iiiyiit,  he  aiGied  a  ihield  to  Ihe  temple  of  Athena 
ul  lh<  Bnun  IlouH  (XoAnloiiioi}.  with  tbe  in- 
■criplion,  "Dedicated  by  Ariilomenei  to  the  god- 
duH  fnmi  Ihe  Spartan  apoila."     The  next  year,  he 

uileriy  dffniled  the 

ItiatV  Pillar  (niirpoii 

uf  tilenyclenia,  at  which  the  nfliei  on  both 
were  preaent,  and  the  host*  wen  animated  n  . 
li*«1j  by  the  eihortationn  of  Tyrtaeua  and  the 

Meaaenian  Hisraphantg.     (Faui.  iv.  16;  1 

Hot.  L  6.  g  16.  i.  7.  I  9,  "oto.  il  10.  8  3-) 
next  exploit  waa  the  attack  and  plunder  of  Pharae 
(I'haria,  IL  ii.  .582) ;  and  it  waa  only  the  wonuug 
voice  of  Helen  and  the  Twin  Brolhera,  viaitin) 
him  in  a  dnam,  that  laved  Sparta  itielT  ftmn  bii 
auanlt.  But  he  nupriied  by  an  ambnab  ihi 
LiUonian  maidena  *ba  were  celebrating  at  Caryne 
with  dHOcet  the  wonhip  of  Artemii,  and  cairie' 
Ibem  to  MeaMoU,  and  himaelf  protected  thei 
from  the  vialence  of  hii  followen,  and  rotored 
them,  for  ranaom,  nninjuied.     Next  came,  in  the 


ri^i),  where,  ihrongh  the  tieaehery  of  Ariato- 
cmtei,  the  Arcadian  leader,  Ariatomenea  anfiered 
hi>  lint  defeat,  and  Ihe  Meaienian  uiny  waa  cut 
■hnoil  to  piece*.    (Paua.  it.  17.)     But  the  hero 
nthered  the  remnant  to  the  mounlain  fortreu  of 
Gira,  and  them  maintained  the  war  for  ele 
yean  (Rhian.  op.  Pan.  i>.  17),  and  10  ravaged 
the  land  of  Laconia,  that  the  Spartana   decned 
that  the  border  ihonld  be  left  nntUled.     In  one 
hia  inconioat,  however,  they  met  aad  overpowei 
him  with  luperior  numbera,  and  carrying  hLn  w: 
fifty  of  hia  comradea  to  Sparta,  caat  tbem  into  t 
pit   (irtaAar)    when   condemned    criminala   wi 

tbe  bvouiite  of  the  goda  i  for  l^nda  told  how 
eagle  bom  him  np  on  it>  wiaga  sa  he  liell,  and 
fox  guided  him  ou  the  third  day  Irom  the  cavei 
The  enemy  could  not  believe  that  he  had  relomed 
to  Etta,  till  the  deatmclion  of  an  army  of  Corin- 
thiant,  who  ware  coming  to  the  Spiirtani' 
convinced  them  that  Atiatomenea  waa  indeed 
more  aniODgal  them.     And  now  it  waa  Iha 
oflered  for  a  aecond  time  lo  Zena  of  Ithome  the 
Mcrifiee  for  the  abnghter  of  a  hundred  en 
(Jnro/i^na,   comp.    PIqL    Rom.   c  2£). 

'    ' '  in  leatival  comuig  on  at  Sparta,  a  trace 


■  Tbi*  date  i>  from  Paua.  it.  1£  ;  but  aee  Jiia- 
tio.  iiL  & ;  MiilL  Dor.  I  7,  10.  App^l  ix..  Hit. 
i/Gr.  Lit.  c.  10.  8  5  ;  Clint.  F-Hi.  i.  p.  2M. 
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waa  laade,  and  Ariitomenea,  mndei 
bith  of  it  too  Ear  from  Eiia,  wu  leii 
Cretan  bmnnen  (mercenariea  of  S{ana^ 
in  bandi,  but  again  bunt  them,  and  ■ 
through  the  aid  of  a  maiden  who  d 
honae  when  they  lodged  him,  and  « 
trothed  in  gratitode  to  hii  aon  Gmgti 
anger  of  Ihe  Twini  wai  rouaed  againit 
waa  laid  to  have  counletfeitrd  thein,  I 
wi^  blood  a  Spartan  l»tival  in  tt 
(ThiriwalL.  Gr.  HU.  roL  i.  p.  364; 
31.)  So  the  fevour  of  heaven  wai  tun 
country,  and  the  hour  of  her  bll  on 
fig-tree,  called  in  the  Hewenian  dia 

OTeriiung  the  Neda,  looched  U  leDgl 
with  iu  leaTFi,  and  Theocloi  the  w 
warned  Ariatomenea  that  the  Delphi 
Bccomplifhcd,  which  after  the  battht  ol 
had  thai  declared  (Pana.  iv.  20) : 
tan  ipiyot  wirpvi  NjJqi  iKuiifi^aaii 
oil(  tn  Mnrmtnir  jhio^uu,  axM9fr  1 
Sparta,  therefore,  waa  to  triumph ;  bi 
revival  of  Meuenia  had  been  declared 
pheciea  of  Lycui,  ion  of  Pandioa  (. 
26,  I.  13)  to  depend  on  the  pnKTVa 
cred  tablet,  whennn  weR  deacribcd 
wonhip  to  Demeter  and  Penephone, 
been  brought  of  old  by  the  minily . 
from  Eleana  to  Ueaienia.  (Paoi.  iv 
holy  treaiure  Ariilomeoea  lecrelly 
Ithome,  and  then  ntumed  to  Ein 
the  wont.  Soon  after,  the  Spartani  v 
by  night,  while  Ariatameneg  wai  d 
wound,  even  ai  though  it  had  been  i 
Meuenia  to  &11  while  her  hero  wale 
three  dayi  and  nighti  (though  he  koe 
the  goda,  and  wai  hghting  ag^it  hc^ 
lained  the  Rro)(gle  with  bii  thinned 
band,  and  at  len){th,  forming  Ihe  rei 
hollow  tqaait,  with  Ihe  women  anc 
the  midit,  he  demanded  and  obtaine 
aage  bum  Ihe  enemy.  (Paqn.  iv.  20, 2 
lafely  and  receiving  a  hoipitable  welo 
dia,  he  fonned  a  plan  for  luqiriaing  ai 
Sparta,  bat  wiu  again  betrayed  by  , 
h^  hit  conntrymen  iloned  for  hia  trei 
Ariatomenea,  gentle  aa  brave,  w?pl  fa 
fate.  (Pant.  iv.  22;  Polyb.  iv.  33;  I 
Dor.n.iU.)  Yet  hecooldnot 
quiah  the  thought  of  war  with  Spajt 
fuied  thenlbn  to  take  the  lead  of  the 
under  hii  loni,  went  and  aettled  at  R 
obtiuned,  however,  no  opportuoity  fo 
it  wai  not  in  hia  life  that  retribution 
but  while  he  waa  coniiilting  the  Di 
Damagetiu,  king  of  lalyiui  in  Rhodei 
at  the  tame  lime,  wai  enjoined  by 
marry  the  daughter  of  the  beat  of  ' 
Such  a  command,  he  thought,  could 
inlerpntaiion  ;  ao  be  took  to  wife  thi 
Ariflomeuei,  who  aecomt*nifd  him 
and  then  ended  hii  daya  in  peace.    1 


I  hero,  BI 


ily  of  the  Diagoridae.  ( 
Pind.  (M.  viL ;  MulL  Dor.  i.l.%\  C 
were  aaid  to  have  br«n  bnmght  Wk 
(Paua.  iv.  32);  hii  name  Hill  Uved  i 
of  hia  worahipfung  coantrymen  ;  and 


(b.  c  370),  how  at  Leuc- 
■iitomuie*  had  been  Ken, 
ind  mttmng  the  buidi  of 

[E.E.] 
I'Afumiiiinit).  I,  A 
He  belonged  to  the  ancient 
iireclly  to  the  lecoDd  cUw 
g  the  old  Attic  comedj^ 
diatingni jh  the  co 
e  Peloponneiian  i 
•imt  war,  and  Ariitomenet 
(Suidaa,  i.  v.  ^Aporro- 
>j  AtgiuiL  ad  Ariilopk. 
iraei  lidkvled  bj  the  nu- 
nay  haTe  been  denied  from 
her  he  himielf  or  hi«  tither, 
i^m,  perhapa  a  carpenter, 
c  425,  he  brought  ont  ■ 

tiauea  and  the  Satjri  of 
d ;  and  if  it  ia  true  that 

Plntoi  of  Ariitophanei,  la 
aner  of  Arittomeuea  wai 
Aritli^  PloL)    Butve 

;  the  Admetui  wai  brought 
It  editian  of  Ariilophaoea' 
kaied  upon  *ery  weak 
plaji  mentioned  no  frag- 


h  it  ii  □ncertain  whether 
he  playt  hen  mentioned, 

of  which  an  nnknovn, 
I,  viL  167  j  Harpociat.  t. 
eineke,  Qtaeil.  Scm.  Spec 

Om.  GV,  p.  210,  At) 
i  Attic  comedy,  who  lived 
^eed-mau  of  the  emperor 
11  him'ATTiic»Jf<i{.     He 

and  ii  alio  mentioned  ai 


I  on  Apolloniiu  Rhodioi. 

>  agriculture,  who  i*  men- 
[  AaA  I  1 ;  Calumella,  L 

friend  and  flallerer  of  the 
,  who  for  a  time  had  the 
□  the  tiatne  of  the  yoimg 
^l)  I>ariiig  the  admi- 
Ariatomenei  waa  all-po«- 
rrection  againit  Agathoclet 
Ariiiomene*  wai  (he  only 
rho  Tentnred  to  go  and  try 
I  Uacedoniaiu.  Bat  thu 
I  Ariilomenet  bimKlf  nar- 
irdered  by  the  iniorgentt. 
pot  to  deatli,  Tlepolemui, 
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adminiatntiim  no  leu  than  previouily  by  hi* 

fiutfafuloen  10  Anihoclea     Scojiu  and  Dkaau- 

ehui,  two  powerful  men,  who  Tenliuvd  to  oppoie 

Toward!  the  yonng  king,  Arialomenei 
waa  a  frank,  open,  and  uncere  counciUari  but  aa 
the  king  grew  op  to  manhood,  he  became  leu  and 
lea  able   to  bear  the    linceiil]      •    '  ■  ■ 


,    (Polyb.  IT.   31, 


■d  to  death,  in  b-c  192. 
-iii.  36,  Ac. ;    Diod.  EnerpL 
w.  mi,  at  nn.tl  Vit.  p.  573)  V\m.de Dinm. 
AdtiiaL  32.)  [L.  9.] 

ARISTtyMENES,  a  painter,  bora  at  ThaHi, 
ii  mentioned  by  Vitraviut  (iii.  Pn 
t  Bttun  to  any  diatinctioo. 
ISTON  CV         ■   '  ■       ■ 
the  Eorypontida,  k 

Anaiandridea,  auended  the  Spartan  inroDfl  Detore 
B,  c  SfiO,  and  died  lomewhat  before  (Paua,  iii.  7),  or 
at  any  rate  not  long  after,  51 0.  He  thui  reigned 
about  50  yean,  and  waa  of  high  reputation,  oF 
which  the  public  prayer  fcir  a  M>u  for  him,  when 
the  haute  of  Procla  had  other  repiesentalive*,  ii  a 
teitimony.  Detnaratui,  hence  named,  wu  borne 
hini,  after  two  barren  marriagee,  by  a  third  wife, 
whom  he  obtained,  it  i>  said,  by  a  (rand  from  her 
huiband,  hii  friend,  Agelni.  (Herod,  i.  6fi,  xi.  6 1— 
"lPaiiiiii.7.§7;Plut^pij>*l*.Z«.)[A.H.C.) 
ARISTON  CAfrfiTTw),  ion  of  PyrrhichuH  a  Co- 
ichian^  one  of  thoie  apparently  who  made  their 
ly  into  Syiacnw  in  the  lecoud  year  of  the  Sid- 
Umi  expedition,  414  B.  c,  ii  named  once  by  Thu- 
'*'  i,  in  hii  acnnml  of  the  eea-fight  preceding 
iTal  of  the  Bocond  armament  (413  n-c),  and 
■lyled  the  moit  ikiltiil  iteerHnan  on  the  lide  of  the 
Syrucuiaai.  He  niggeeted  to  them  the  itnUagem 
f  retiring  early,  giving  the  men  (heir  meal  on  tha 
-lore,  and  then  renewing  the  combat  nneipectcdiy, 
rhich  iu  that  battle  gare  ihpm  their  fint  naval 
ictotj.  (viL  39  ;  comp.  Polyaen.  v.  13.)  Plu- 
uch  {Nidai,  20,  -IS)  and  Diodonji  (liii.  10)  aa- 
cribe  to  him  fiirther  the  invention  or  introduction  at 
SynctiM  of  the  important  allerstiouB  in  the  build 
of  their  galleyi'  bowi,  menlJoned  by  Thucydidei 
(vil  34),  and  laid  by  him  to  have  been  pieviouily 
used  by  the  Corinthiana  in  the  action  oS  Erineui. 
Plutarch  adds,  that  he  fell  when  the  victory  wb»  juat 
won,  in  the  latt  and  decisive  lea-light.  [A.  H.  C.} 
ARISTON  CApfrrwr),  hintorical.  I.  Waa 
lent  ont  by  one  of  the  Plolemiei  of  Egypt  to  ex- 
plore tha  weit«m  coait  of  Arabia,  which  derived 
iti  name  of  Poaeideicn  frnm  an  altar  which  Aruton 
had  erected  there  to  PoaeidoiL     (Diod.  iii.  41.) 

2,  AiIcateguioflbeAetaIianiinB.c.  221,  who, 
labouring  under  Hma  bodily  defect,  left  the  com- 
mand of  the  troop!  to  Scopai  and  Dorimachui, 
while  he  hinuelf  remained  at  home.  Notwilh- 
tlanding  the  declaration!  of  the  Acharang  to  regard 
every  one  at  an  enemy  who  ihould  trespat!  upon 
the  lerritoriei  of  Meuenia  or  Achaia,  the  Aetotian 
commanden  invaded  Peloponneeni,  and  Ariiton 
waa  !tupid  enough,  in  the  bee  of  this  bet.  Id 
auert  that  lh»  Aetoliana  and  Achaean!  were  at 
pence  with  each  other.     (Polyb.  iv.  6,  9.  17.) 

3.  The  leader  of  an  imurreclion  at  Cyrono  in 
a  c  403,  who  obtained  poueuioD  of  the  town  and 
put  to  death  or  eipclled  all  the  uoblei.  The  latter 
howoTer  afterward  became  reconciled  to  the 
popaUir  party,  and  the  powen  of  the  government 
were  divided  between  the  two  partiea.  (l>iod.  lir. 
34  i  comp.  Paua.   iv.  36.  |  2.) 
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i.  OTHtgalopolu,  who,  at  Uis  oullucak  Dtllv 
war  of  Ihi  Ronuni  igiiiiH  Peneiu  in  B.  c.  170, 
tAmei  the  Acbuani  to  jam  the  Ronuuit,  ud  not 
to  rcnuin  nealnl  brtwus  Ibe  two  belligereni  pv 
tieL  la  the  ycAT  folUwing,  be  wai  one  of  the 
AchiMUi  wntauKdon,  who  wen  KDt  to  bring 
■boot  ■  pen«  between  Antiwhiu  III.  aod  Ptolem; 
Philopstor.    {Pal]rb.  ucriu.  6,  xux.  10.) 

5.  A  Rhodiu,  who  wu  imil,  in  tha  iprmg  at 
a.  c.  170,  with  HTcnl  othan  u  ambuiBdoi  to 
the  Romaa  coniol,  Q.  Mudni  Pbilippoi,  in  Mbc»- 
donia,  to  nnew  tbe  friendihip  wilh  the  Romniii, 
and  dnr  hit  canntijmen  from  the  charge*  which 
had  been  brought  igainrt  than  bj  «iim  puKaa. 
(Polyb.  nriiL  U.) 

6.  or  Tyn,  who  appean  to  have  Isen  a  friend 
of  HanniM.  When  the  latter  waa  Haying  at  the 
oonrt  of  Anlioehiu  and  meditated  a  [raih  wlr 
■gainit  the  Romaiu,  he  deipatchcd  Ariiton  to  Car- 
thage to  tnoH  hlA  friendi  there.  Hannibal,  bow' 
war,  leet  the  mevenger  ilioDld  be  intenxpted, 
gave  him  nothing  in  writing.  On  Aniton*i  arriTal 
at  Carthage,  tha  enamiei  oC  Hannibal  Hon  conjec- 
tnied  the  object  of  hii  ptneace  Erom  hii  fra^nent 
interriewi  with  tbe  men  iJ  the  other  pan;.  Tbe 
mipicioDi  wan  at  lait  loudl;  aipraaaKi,  and  Aria- 
ton  wHi  mmmened  to  explain  the  objecta  of  hi* 
Tint.  The  eiplanatiDni  given  were  not  veiy  ■■- 
tiafiKtorr,  and  the  trial  waa  delemd  till  (he  neat 
day.  But  in  the  night  Ariiton  embaAed  and  Sad, 
leaving  behind  a  latter  which  he  put  ap  in  *  pab- 
bc  place,  and  in  which  he  declared  that  the  com- 
nronicatiooa  be  had  broogbt  were  not  for  any  pri- 
vate individual,  bat  fW  tha  aanata.  Reapecting 
the  conieqnencaa  of  thia  atratagem,iee  Liv.  ludv. 
6t,  62.  Conpaie  Appiaa,  Sw-.  B;  Jnttin,  xzxL 
t.  [L.  3.] 

ARISTON  fApfim.),  literary.  ].  A  aon  of 
Si^bodet  by  Theoiii.  (Soidaa,  i.  n. 'Is^.)  He 
had  a  aon  of  the  nune  of  Sophodea,  who  ii  laid  to 
have  braugbt  out,  in  a  c.  401,  the  Oadipna  in 
ColoaiLa  of  hia  giand&ther  Sophocles  (AtgaOL.  ad 
Si^  Otd.  ChL  f.  12,  eA.  Wonder.)  Whether  he 
ia  the  lame  oa  the  Aiiatim  who  ia  called  a  wiilei 
of  tragedie*  (Diog.  loi-rt.  vii.  164),  and  ana  of 
wboae  tngediea  waa  directed  againit  Hneathenni, 
X  be  nid  with  any  certainly,  thoogh  Fabii- 

aw.or.il    — ^-  •    ■ ■  ■ 

2.  A  friend  o 
whom  be  ia  laid  to  have  addreaaed  aome  letlen. 
(Diag.  I*«rt  V.  27.) 

3.  A  Peripatetic  philoaopher  and  a  native  af  the 
ialand  of  Ceoi,  where  hia  birthplace  waa  tba  town 
of  Jolia,  whence  he  ta  aometimea  called  Ki»i  and 
■ometimea  *lovKainft.  He  waa  a  pupil  of  Lycon 
(Diag.  Idi^'rt.  V.  7U,  74),  who  waa  the  ancceaaoi  of 
Stiatoa  aa  the  head  of  the  Peripatetic  achoal,  abani 
B.  e.  270,  After  the  death  of  Lycon,  about  a.  a. 
250,  Aiiiton  ancce«ded  him  in  the  management  of 
the  achooL  Aliaton,  who  waa,  according  to  Cicero 
(d*  Fim.  1.  i),  a  '  '  " 
yet  deficient  ir 
vented  hia  wrili  ^ 
they  otherwiae  deaerved,  ai 
of  the  caoaea  of  their  nalect  and  loit  to 
hia  pbiloao^ical  vicwa,  if  we  may  judge  from  tha 
Bcanty  Eraamenta  itill  extant,  he  aeema  to  have 
foUewed  hia  maater  pretty  doaely.  Diogenea 
Laertia*  (vii.  163),  after  ennmeratuig  tbe  worka 
of  Ariatm  of  ChiOB,  aaya,  that  Puiaetiaa  and 
Soakntei  attributed  all  theee  worfca,  except  the 


t  in  gravity  and  energy,  which  pre- 
rrilinga  acquiring  that  popalarity  which 
iae  deaerved,  and  may  have  been  one 


IBISTON. 
£d  aH  bnndiH  of  philOHpby 
ig  phyuolugy  u  beyond  maji'i 
niuuiled  bi  (bem.  Even  with 
neca  {Ep.  39)  com^uiu,  that 
all  their  jmctiol  aide,  a  ub- 
belocged  to  the  ichaobDajtAr 
^(Mopher.  The  hU  object, 
rat  to  thew  wliereia  the  to- 
It  and  Ihii  ho  made  to  be 
re  indlffezvoa  to  flrerrtluiig 
ice.  (Cic.  AcaJ.  IL  42.)  All 
Ion  wen  in  hii  liew  per&ctlj 
w  cntin'ijt  rejected  Z^'i  dia- 
'  good  and  the  pn/erabie  (rd 
Lt«Ter  ETcita  ddine  in  the  in- 
rational  being,  without  being 
good,  and  of  which  the  pule 

Oman  life.  (Clc  Fm.  it.  25.) 
ipatrtt^i"'  wa»  (0  uiieriy  re- 
ut  he  held  it  to  be  quite  in- 
petfect   health. 


«(Ci<. 


ilS); 


iih  that 
Lnd  Tordt  which  would  excite 
Uarime  &  I'rmc^.  PliiioKpko 
,  howeier,  obrioiu  that  tboe« 
:7  oT  the  abtoluta  indifiertnoe 
mne  md  vice,  in  &ct  take 
r  Tirtae  to  act  upon,  and  con- 
leie  ibetraction.  Tbii  part  of 
purely  cynicAt,  and  perhapi  he 
ddiniration  for  that  philoHpbj, 
1  at  Atheni  in  the  Cyuoaargei, 
Lftd  taught.  [Antihtubnk&J 
b  Zeno  ai  to  the  plurality  of 
sne  only,  whicb  he  called  the 
riki'  dri^,,  Plut  Virl.  Afor. 
bllow  &ma  the  cynical  [uli 
f  taking  away  all  the  objecli 
K  deprirei  it  of  variety ;  aad 
ality  en  a  well-oidered  mind. 
i  ii  hii  laiadox,  Sapiau  kmi 
gpher  ia  fne  fhiia  all  opiuona 

lit  doclrme  teenu  to  ducloH  a 
epticiim,  which  Cicero  appean 

by  often  coupling  him  with 
nity  with  thia  Tiew,  he  dea- 
al  upeculationi,  and  doabted 
I  not  a  liiing  Being.  (CicA'af. 
hii  apparency  alheietic  dogma 
1  to  the  Stoical  conceptiun  of 

fire  dweUing  id  the  iky  and 
{h  the  uniierH.  [ZaNO.]  He 
srdy  ic    ■  ■  ■         - 


"W-ii.  2, 9  i  Hitter,  GadadHt 

ider  of  a  snail  ichool,  oppoaod 
id  of  wbich  Diogenea  Laeftiut 
dMiltiadenaimeiuben.  We 
>  {  viL  p.  2S 1),  on  the  anthorily 
ApoUophane*,  twv  of  bit  pu- 
agc  he  abandoned  hmuelf  ta 
kd  to  bare  died  of  a  coi^  di 
:^)  give*  a  liit  of  hia  worka, 
r  thno,  except  the  Letten 
.baled  by  Paiiaetiu>(acU 
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and  SoakiBtea  (b.  c  200-136)  to  another  Ariiton, 
a  Peripatetic  of  Cetu,  with  wham  he  la  often  con- 
founded. KeYertheleai,wefindinStoliaeiu(&rn. 
if.  110,  Ac.)  fnigmenti  of  a  work  of  hit  odted 
ilMuifum.  [Q.  E.  L.  C.J 

ARISTON  ('Afilnw),  a  phyiidan,  of  whou 
life  no  particnlan  are  known,  but  who  piubably 
liied  in  the  fifth  century  B.  c^  at  Oalen  raentioni 
bim(CbmmtmLiitJiippa!r.''OiRaL  FirtmMori. 
Aad."  1 17,  Tol.  IV,  p.  lis)  with  three  other  pby- 
UEiaui,  who  all  (he  laya)  lived  in  old  ^mei,  toma 
at  conlBinpsnrUi  of  Hippoaatea,  and  the  olbert 
before  him.     Oalen  alio  nyi  that  he  waa  by  tome 
ant  luppoaed  to  be  the  author  of  the  work  in 
HippociHtic  Collection  entitled  IIipl  Aiatnji 
tinii,diSalid>ri  VictiuRatiimt.{Lc;DiAlinuml. 
FacmlL  L  1,  vol  vi  p.  473 ;   Contaait.  m  H^focr. 
^ilfii«'.''vi.  l,voL  iiiii.  pLi.  p.9.)  A mediial pre- 
paration by  a  pertoa  of  the  nuiie  oanie  it  qootid  by 
Celtut  (fie  jVfe/K.  T.  1  a.  p.  aa)  and  Oaleo.  (i:v  Gn- 
p».jVfaJK>iiii.KcZ<»a(,ii.4.Tol.iiii.p.2al.)  The 
Ariaton  of  Chloa,  mentioned  by  Oalen  [De  HippiKr. 
Ital.  Otent.  v.  £,  viL  1,  2,  vol.  v.  pp.  468,  589, 
596),  it  a  diffiirenl  penon.  [W.  A.  0.] 

ARISTON.  I.  A  celebrated  iave^chaIer  and 
ulptorinbronxe,bomat  Mytilene.  Hit  time  it nn- 
lown.  (Plin.  xxxiiL  65,  xuiv.  19.  g  25.) 
2.  A  painter,  the  ton  and  pnpQ  of  Ariilei- 
de*  of  Tbebea  [AHiarwnis],  punted  a  ntyi 
holding  a  goblet  and  crowned  with  a  gariawL  Aa- 
toridea  and  Euphianor  were  hit  diicipleL  (Plio* 
or.  36.  S  23.)  [P.  S.] 

ARISTON  (Apltrrw)  and  TBLESTAS  (Te- 
AdTToi),  bmthen,  were  the  ecolptort  of  a  colotaal 
■Utoe  of  Zeui  which  the  Cleitonaci  dedicated  at 
Olympia  (vaa  the  tpoUi  <if  many  a^itnred  dliet. 
The  italue  with  iu  pedeital  wat  about  aighleem 
Greek  feet  high.    It  bure  an  intcription,  which  ia 

fiien  by  Pautaniaa,  but  in  a  mntilated  Mate. 
Paoa  T.  23.  §  6.)  [P.  S.] 

ARISTONI'CUS  ("Apiirrii  •  ■  ■ 
if  Hethymnue  in  Leaboa.  In  B.  c.  aaz,  wnen  tne 
iBVarchi  of  Alexander  the  Great  had  alnady  taken 
^otaeation  of  the  harbour  of  Cbioi,  Aiiatonicut 
airired  during  the  night  with  aome  privateer  ihlpa, 
and  entered  it  under  the  belief  that  it  wat  ttill  in 
the  bandi  of  the  Petiiana.  lie  wat  taken  pri- 
loner  and  deUveced  up  to  the  Methymnaewia,  who 
pnt  him  to  death  in  a  cruel  manner.  (Anian,  AiaL 
iii.  3 ;  Cutliua,  ii.  4.) 

2.  A  natiual  ton  of  Eumenei  II.  at  Petgamui, 
who  wat  tuceeeded  by  Attalut  IIL  When  the 
latter  died  in  i).c.  133,  and  made  over  bit  kingdom 
to  the  Romani,  Arittouicua  claimed  hit  &ther^t 
kingdom  aa  hia  lawfiil  iuheritBDCs.  The  towoa, 
for  %ai  of  the  Roman*,  Tefaeed  to  lecogniae  him, 
but  he  compelled  diem  by  force  of  armi;  and  at 
laat  there  teemed  no  doubt  of  hit  ultimate  Hccett. 
In  B.C  131,  the  conial  P.  Lidniut  Crataut,  who 
leceived  Atia  at  hit  province,  maiched  agunit 
him ;  but  he  wat  more  inunt  upon  making  booty 
than  on  combating  hit  enemy,  and  ia  an  iil-organ- 
iied  battle  which  wat  fought  about  the  end  of  the 
year,  hit  army  wat  defeated,  and  he  hinuelf  made 
pritoner  by  Ariitoaicut.  In  the  year  following, 
B.  c  130,  the  connil  H.  Pecpema,  who  eucceeded 
Crauui,  acted  with  more  energy,  and  in  the  very 
fint  engagement  amquered  Aiiitonicut  and  took 
him  pritoner.  After  the  death  of  Perpenia,  11/ 
AquiUiui  completed  the  con^ueat  of  the  kingdom 
of  Peigamua,  B.  c  129.     Aiiatonicut  waa  earned 
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impfa  of  Aqoilliiu,  and 

,.  _    .n,  xxztL  4;  Lii.  EpU,    ] 

3L  Fm.  iL*;  Plot,  ii.  20;  Oroi,  ».  10; 
ri.4:  ApiHsn.  Midnd.  12, 62,  ifaA^ae. 
'■L  Mu.  iiL  4.  §  5 ;  Diod.  Frapm.  Bb.  M, 

Cic  (fe  Lis-  ^sr.  ii.  33,  Pliilgi.  a.  ~ 
kJ  Oic  ;>ra  Scamr.  p.  24,  el  Ortlli.) 

eoDUch  of  Ptolemy  EpipWM,  who 
'oogbt  np  with  the  king  hm   tit  carlj    < 

Polybiu*  ipoiki  of  him  in  termi  of  high 

md  ikillcd  ia  pohtical  tnnnctiDlu.      td 
5,  when  the  ktug  had  to  Sght  agaioit  m~  ~ 
inttd  EgTptisiu,  ArutoDiciuwmttaOrF 
utd  ■  boJT  of  mensuiieg  then.   (Poljb. 
5.  17.) 
f  Alaandris,  a  cealmirponrj  of  SCnbo    . 

mmtionM  m  the  snthai  of  Mrend  worki,    I 


Ii  ibt  Aleuiidiine  c 
le  nupaM«d  or  inteipolBted  vi 
:  pMm*  ud  in  Hetiod'B  TheogODV.  (ni|>'  i 
lulmr  rmr  rqi  'lAiitat  ui  'dSinviIiu,  { 
A.  t.  at,  ^tx""!  tpaai  sai  dm) ;  Svidu,  ' 
'  Ml  EiKioc.p.64;  Schol  Veiiet.ad  i 
\    On  irregiilir  grunmnlicml 


"Al 


mmt  ira/^TMr  fi^\la  ;  Suidu,  /.  cV  i 
ud  lODU  other  worki  an  now  loit,  with  1 
tplios  of  a  few  fngmenta  pRKrred  in  the    ] 

I  aboTe  refored  to.  (Villoi»n.  PmUg.  ad  1 
18.) 

r  TaRntom,  the  aulhoT  of  a  mjtliDlogiail  i 
hich  it  often  referred  to.  (Phol.  6W,  190; 
M«.iii.S35i  CMi.Qtnu.imJnit.Pliaai. 
ygin.  Piict.  Ailr.  ii.  34.)  He  ia  perhau  i 
e  ai  the  one  nentioned  by  AtheDaen*  (L  i 
bol  nothmg  i)  known  about  him.  (Roulei,  1 
■.m.  HtphuH.  p.  148.)  (L.  S.] 

n'ONIDAS,  ■  atatnuy,  one  of  vhoH 
ona  ia  menlioned  by  Pliny  (H.  ff.  iiiiT. 
D)  aa  eitaut  at  'niebei  in  hii  time.  It 
atoe  of  Athamaa,  in  which  bronze  and  iron 
D  miied  together,  that  tbe  rati  of  the  Latter, 

through  the  brightneu  of  the  broDie,  ' 
iTe  the  appsiancc  of  s  bluib,  and  to  might    1 

the  RmoFH  of  Alhsmai.        [C.  P.  M.]         t 
sTONIDES,  fl  painter  of  ran*  diitinction,    i 
ed  by  Pliny  (hit.  U.  i.  40),  waa  the 
nd  iottnictot  of  Mnaaitimnh       [C.  P.  H.J 
STCyNOUS  CApiffTi™!).     1.  OfOeUin 
9,  one  of  the  founden  of  the   coloay  of    J 
turn,  B.  c  582.     (That  vi  4.) 
'  Pella,  ion  of  Peiueiu,  one  of  tbe  bodj- 
'  Alexander  the  Great,  dlBtinguithed  him- 
llly  on  one  occaiion  in  India.     On  the 

Aleiander,  he  wai  one  of  the  Gnl  to 
t  the  niprelQe  power  ihonld  be  entnuled 
ccai.     He  wu  lubKqaenlJy  the  general  at    i 

II  in  the  war  with  Cuaander;  uid  when 
taken  nriaoner  in  n.  c  316,  he  wu  . 

,  by  order  of  Cauander.     (Arrian,  ^noA.    i 
I>./>jlc^Ci)d.93,p.  69, 1.14.  ed.  Bekker 
.  S,  I.  6  I  Diod.  lii.  35,  50,  61.) 
iTO'NOUS  ("A/nffTdwoi),  a  lUtoary,  i 
i  A^na,  made  a  itatue  of  Zeiu,  which  waa    i 
d  by  the  Helapontiiiea  at  Olympic   (Pana.    i 
Si  HUUer,  .J9ti>.p.I07.)    [C.P.H.} 
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iw  to  a  number  <rf  trwlitioi 
Liftiv  sn  Egyptiu]*  on  Aegi- 
mnu  or  of  Nucntis. 

raiy  cvmninilaiy  on  the  erik 
Indeed,  the  caiia         '     ' 
rn  (odiil  life  wbicl 
tphanei  vu  «  bold  and  often 
ad  tlie  itTDQgeat  ifleclioa  F 
I  Kfl  her  reaUircd  to  the  ita 
iriihing  in  the  preTioui  gen 
D  hii  own  cbildhood,  befo 
lead  of  the  govemmcat,  ar 
iadn  and  Anaieide*  tad  but 
he  fint  great  eiU  of 
i  tDTeigha,  is  the  Pel 
;ards  ai  the  work  of  Periclei, 
il  {Pax,  606)  to  hii  feai  of    ' 
g  connind  at  ■  lobbrty  (aid 
ed  b;  Phiditu  on  the  Mstoe 
tbenon,  and  to  the  inflnence 
I.)    To  thi.  bud  war,  i 
Tibe«  the  inflnence  of  Tulgai 
in  at  Athen^  of  which  iIki 
tj  the  more  refined  demagog* 
tber  great  object  of  hii  indig- 
lljr  adopted  ijatem  of  eduBt- 
introduced  by  the  Sgphiils, 


ARISTOPHANES 
nidet,  a>  Ariitophsnea  was  belon 
for  competing  for  a  priie.     Fifth  ji 

426.  Babjlonkni  (jr  doTd). 

425.  t  Achamiana.  (Lenaeo.)  1 
name  of  CallittratDi.     Fint  priie. 

*24.  +  'linrA,  KnigUi  or  fforj. 
The  first  play  prodoeed  in  the  n 

423.  t  Clouds (<i'<i<rrt.>  Fint] 

.   422.  +  Wanw.  (Lenaea.)     Son 
FTipai  (?)  (/r  dcTTfi),  accoiding 
conjecture  of  Siitern.    ( Euay  on  tb 
lated  by  Mr.  Hamilton.) 


extraordinary  intellectual  de- 


wing 


the  Pen 


ntroduced  by  tbe  Sophitta 
Dw  the  fbundntiooi  of  moia- 
jion  and  not  irulti  the  abject 
UK  with  hit  fellowi,  and  to 
aceptidnn  lor  the  religioui 
The  wont  eSecU  of  such  a 
Akibiadea,  who,  caring  lor 
ambition,  Talning  eloquence 
Ldrantages,  and  poaseseed  of 

ta  which  ArinapbaDeg  most 
war  pnrty  in  politics,  and 
ri^al  tehool  in  philosophy  and 
F  this  latter  school — the  lite- 

:e  fun  of  that  ^irrrupxrn^ 
ensiTely  with  the  moral  dig- 
d  Saphoclei,  and  for  which 
n  him  aa  soaring  in  tbe  air 
M  (AA  374],  (aricatnrtiig 
mnl  of  hiniielfL  (Ale.  971.) 

theni,  the  Conseqneat  impor- 
od  diigniceftll  abuse  of  their 
nomiiiiet  an  made  by  Arit- 
ntinnal  attach.     Bnt  though 

remedy  for  them,  except  tbe 

;  though  we  allow  him  to 
bold,  we  must  deny  him  the 
■  subjoin  a  calalogae  of  the 


fint ;  1      . 

Exhibited  in  the 
(Plot  ffic  c  8.) 

411.  f  Lyaistnla. 

t  TbeamophDriaEiuae.    During  t 

40S.  t  First  Platus. 

405.  +  Frogs.  (Lenaea.)  Fim 
nicus  second  ;  Plato  third.     Death 

392.  +  Ecclesiaiosae.     Corinthia 

388.  Second  edition  of  tbe  Plotu 

The  hut  two  comedies  of  An)top 
Aeoloaicon  and  Cncalat,  prodnced 
(date  of  the  p»ce  of  Ant^das)  fay 
his  sons.  The  £r«t  wna  a  perodj 
of  Euripides,  the  name  being  c 
Aeolus  and  Sicon,  a  hmoui  cool 
Miaaau,  1828,  p.  50.)  The  aecom 
a  similar  parody  of  a  poem  on  the  d 
said  to  have  been  killed  by  CoeaJui, 
Of  the  Aeolosicon  there  were  two  e 

In  the  AaiToAiTi  the  object  of  Ai 
to  censure  generally  the  ahendonme 
dent  mannen  and  feelings  which  it 
of  hii  lifb  to  restore.  He  altaeki 
schemes  of  education  by  inttoduciii| 
two  sons,  one  of  whom  had  been  el 
ing  to  the  old  system,  the  other  in 
of  later  days.  The  chorus  conslsl 
who  had  been  feasting  in  the  tempi 
and  Bp.  Thirlwall  supposes,  that  ai 

ad  Bi^  502),  the  poet  reeomnieiid< 
the  gymnaatic  exercise*  of  whicb  th 
patron  (comp.  Eq.  1379),  and  to  thi 


tacked  the  system  of  appointing  to 
(ril..4riKop£Bekk.p.iiii.)  The  d 
of  barbarian  slaves  employed  in 
Ranke  has  conjectured  was  represei 
ing  to  the  demagogue  Gucrales  ( 
who  united  the  trade  of  a  miller  ' 
vender  of  tow.  Cleon  also  mutt  ha' 
object  of  the  poet's  satire,  and  prob 
functionaries  of  the  day  in  general, 
was  brought  by  Cleon  against  Callist 
name  it  waa  produced,  aceusing  hi: 

Iba  attack  appean  to  have  bUed. 
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Id  the  Adarmaia,  Aiinopbuiei  eihuru  kia 
uilrjmen  to  pease.  An  Alhouao  lainal  Uicme- 
tlii  makea  ■  iqimle  Utatj  vith  Spiiru  {at 
oafAt  ud  hu  familj,  Rnd  ti  eihibited  in  the  faU 
fajment  of  iti  bleiungi,  whilit  l^macliuK,  u 
i  reprvKILCAtirv  of  the  nr  party,  ii  iDtrodaced 
lie  nut  of  coDunon  Deceuitriei,  uid  lufTenDg 
m  catd,  lud  mow,  and  wovndi.  The  K*igliU 
1  directed  agiinat  Cleon,  vboee  power  at  thit 
le  Taj  BO  great,  that  no  oejS  waj  bold  enough  to 
ke  a  mask  to  repicKnt  hii  feotorei ;  ao  that 
ialophanH  petibrmed  the  duncter  himael^  with 
.  files  imearad  with  wine-len.  Cleou  ia  tlu  con- 
oitial  (tewird  of  Dranu,  the  impenonatioB  of 
T  Athenian  people,  who  ii  reprmented  aa  almost 

^u,  ungoTomable,  and  tyraniuaL  Hu  alaTea^ 
ciu  and  Demoithenes,  determiiie  to  rid  tham- 
ree  of  the  mulence  of  Cleon  bj  nuring  ap  a 
al  in  the  penon  of  a  ■uiaage-Hller,  by  wluch 
I  poet  lidiculea  the  mean  occupation  of  the  do- 
gogUH.  Thia  man  complelely  trimnphi  oier 
KID  in  hii  omi  arta  of  Ijring,  ileolinei  fawning, 
d  bliutering.  Hsiing  Ihoa  gained  Ule  da;,  he 
tdenly  becomea  a  model  of  aoaent  Athenian 
xUeoco,  aod  bj  boiling  Demua  in  a  magic  cad- 
m,  reatorea  him  lo  a  condidon  worthy  of  the 
aponionahip  of  Ariiteidea  and  Miltiadeo.  (£^, 
22.) 

In  the  CUmdi,  AriatiKiliuua  altaekt  the  »- 
[•tical  prindplM  al  their  aoafce,  and  aelectt  aa 
■it  repratentatiTe  Sociatei,  whom  he  deplete  in 
I  moat  odioua  light.  The  islection  of  Socratee 
thia  purpoae  ii  douhtleaa  to  be  acconnted  for  by 
I  luppoeilioDf  that  Aiiatopbanea  obaeired  the 
lat  pbiloBoptier  from  a  diitance  only,  while  hit 
D  naphilDtophiad  turn  of  mind  prevented  him 
m  entering  into  Socralea'  msril*  both  ai  a  leachei 
i  ■  piactiMi  of  morality ;  and  by  the  &ct,  that 
itatea  wa»  an  innoTator,  the  friend  of  Enripidea, 
f  tutor  of  Aldbiadea,  and  pupil  of  Archelam; 


oe  upper  robe  in  winter  and  ii 
lerall;  went  barefoot,  and  appeui  to  h»e  poe- 
aed  one  pair  of  drcaa^ihoea  which  laaled  him  for 
.  (Dcickh,  Eamomg  of  Atkaa.  L  p.  l&li),  who 
id  to  Bland  hi  hooii  in  ■  public  plica  in  a  fit  of 
itiBcIion — to  ny  nothing  of  hit  anob  DOie,  and 
laoidinary  bee  and  figure — could  hardly  expect 
eicape  the  hcenie  of  the  old  comedy.  The  in- 
■iably  ipeculative  turn  which  he  g»e  to  the 
iTemUiDii,  hia  bare  acquieecence  in  the  ttoiiei  of 
eek  mythologyt  which  Ariatophanea  would  think 
dangerona  even  to  Bihjoct  to  inqniij  {aee  Plat. 
aednu^  p.  *299),  had  certainly  produced  an  un- 
miable  opinion  of  Socntei  in  the  mindi  of 
nj,  and  siploin  hit  being  let  down  by  Ariito- 
■Dea  at  an  anhtophiat,  and  repTeaent«d  even  at 
hieC  In  the  Ctouda,  he  it  deaeribed  aa  comipt- 
;  a  young  man  named  Pheidippidea,  who  ia  watt- 
;  hia  father'i  money  by  an  inione  patron  for 
raea,  and  ii  lenl  to  the  luhtlelj-ahop  (i^rria- 
uar)  of  Socntea  and  ChaeRphon  to  be  ttill  fut- 
T  aet  free  from  moral  leetninl,  and  particularly 
aoquire  the  needful  aecompliahment  of  cheating 
credilort.  In  thit  ipendthrift  youth  it  ii 
reely  pooaible  not  to  tecogniie  Alcibiadea,  not 
ly  &vni  hia  geneial  chancter  and  connexioa 
Lh  the  Sophiata,  but  alao  Erom  more  paiticuiar 


p.l9a),ai 
iDg.  (S«ti 
would  be 
either  bei 


Si  yea 
pieterred 
theSnb 


A  hen  m  find  a 


ARISTOPHANES. 
ooDwUnd  him  oal j  in  bii  hitloricil  tad  pa 
chumctcr,  nor  CBO  hii  nniu  ••  •  pint 
hnmonit  ba  UDdanlood  vitfaoat  m  ictai]  i 
of  hi*  worka.  Wa  ban  no  menu  of  cam|i 
him  with  hb  n-nii  Eapolii  and  Cntiniu  | 
Sal.  L  4.  1),  ihoagh  he  ii  uid  (a  hira  tani| 
their  bilteroeH,  uid  given  (a  corned;  addil 
gmoa,  bat  to  h4>e  been  nirpaued  bj  Eapo] 
the  conduct  of  hia  ploti.  (Platoniiu,  nfl  Swfi 
dtadinBekkei'e^nifcfi*.)  Plato  called  the  k 
Ariatophaiiea  a  temple  (or  the  Qneea,  and  ba 
teiduvd  him  into  hia  Syn^HiuDm.  Uii  v 
oDDtaiu  ■™*'-'"-  of  Ijiio  pottrj  which  en 
Dobie,  and  lome  of  hu  choruuei,  partkalari] 
in  theKuigbti,  in  which  the  honea  arerepreai 
M  roiHng  tricemet  in  no  eipeditiaD  ag*init  Coi 
ue  written  with  *  apirit  vid  boinDui  miriT^ 
Greek,  and  ara   H 


'  of  the . 


haoda  the  perfiKlion  of 
of  thought  ii  wondei 
ihewn.  No  flif^tt  eie  too  bold  foi  the  nn 
hia  fiuicT  :  ■nimala  of  ereir  kind  ue  pcened 
hit  aeiTioe ;  froga  chaont  chornwca,  a  dog  ja 
(or  iteding  a  cheete,  and  an  iambic  totm  i* 
poeed  of  the  gnmta  of  a  pig.  Worda  an  inn 
of  a  length  which  moit  hare  made  [be  ^ 
lucalbleia, — tbe  SaJaaauai  doiea  with  ol 
170  letlen.  The  goda  are  introduced  in  the 
tudicToui  poailiona,  and  it  it  csrtainlT  iuvn 
heniible  how  swiiter  who  lepmenta  them  in 
a  light,  could  feel »  great  indignatiini  againitl 
who  were  auipected  oi  a  detign  to  ibaka  tbe  p 
Ui  &ith  in  them.  To  aa;  that  bia  pla^i  an 
filed  bj  ooaneneaa  and  indecenej,  ii  only  to 
that  they  wen  comediea,  and  written  by  a  G 
who  waa  not  anpeiior  to  the  oniTartal  fading  t 

The  fint  edition  of  Ariilophanea  wia  thi 
Aldna,  Venice,  149B,  which  wii  publiahed  wil 
the  LynataatB  and  ThMmophorianuae.  Tbi 
Bekker,  S  vol*.  8<i>.,  Landon,  1829,  coatai 
ten  founded  on  tbe  collation  of  two  MSS. 
RaTenna  and  Venice,  unknown  to  fbnner  edi 
It  alu  baa  the  Taluable  Scholia,  a  Latin  Tei 
and  a  large  collection  of  notea.  There  an  edi 
by  Bathe,  Knaler,  and  Dindorf :  of  the  Acham 
Knight*,  Wup*,  Cloud*,  and  Froga,  by  MiU 
with  EiigUab  notM  ( who  haa  alao  tranilaled 
fitit  three  into  En^iih  Terse),  and  of  tbe  I 
and  Plntua  by  Cookoalej,  alao  with  Englith  c 
There  are  many  baniialiona  of  iingle  playa 
Engliah,  and  of  all  into  Gemmn  by  Voia  (Bl 
wick,  1821),  and  Dtoyien  {Beriiu,  1B3S— If 
Wieland  alio  tnuulated  the  Aeharniana,  Knii 
aoudi,  and  Bird*  ',  and  Wekker  the  Closda 
Fregt  [0.  E.  L.  t 

ARISTO'PHANES('Afiun'e^i).  I.  Of 
lantjum,  a  aon  of  Apellea,  and  one  of  tbe  nwat 
nent  Qteek  gnnuaatiana  at  Aleundiia.  He 
a  pujul  of  ZenodoM*  and  £ratotthene4,  and  tei 
of  the  eelebnted  Ariatarcbna.  He  liTcd  about 
■264,  in  tbe  Riga  of  Ptohmiy  II.  nod  Ptolany 
and  had  the  anpreme  managemeDt  of  the  libra 
AlexBudria.   AJI  th 


Alciandria,  and  acquired  grot  merit*  for  nbi 
did  for  the  Greek  langnage  and  UtecBtore.  Hi 
Ariatarchu*  were  the  principal  men  who  madi 
the  canon  of  the  daaiinil  wrilen  of  Greece,  ii 


ARISTOPHANES. 

0  of  wbatD  the]'  shewed,  with  ■  fgw  ci- 
>,  a  correct  twte  uid  appnciatiDn  of  what 
JIf  ffood.  (Ruhnken,  Hilt.  CriL  OeaL  Or. 
,  Ac)  Aiutopbuiefl  wu  lb«  fint  who  in- 
id  the  UBC  of  ucenti  in  (he  Greek  tsnguige, 
euHF.  Oriidi.  AamtUirt,  p.  167.  &e.) 
bjecte  with  whirh  he  chiefly  oraopied  himielf 
lecriticUmuid  inlerp^taljon  of  the  ancient 
poeta,  aod  more  eipMiallj  Homer,  of  whoie 
de  made  ■  new  and  critical  edition  l^ttptti- 
BvX  he  too,  like  hit  diaciple  AriataCEbDa, 
t  accu|)ied  with  the  crilkum  or  the  ntpUna- 

WDids  and  pbnuet  only,  bot  bii  attention 
ao  directed  towarda  the  higher  mhjecta  of 
in ;  be  diacuased  the  aeatheiial  conatnction 
Lo  deiign  of  the  Homeric  poemL  la  the 
pirit  fae  itudied  and  commorited  apoa  other 

poelt,  Mcb   ai  Hesiod,   Pindar,   Alcaetu, 

lies,  Enripidet.  Ananeon,  Ariitophanei,  and 

The  philouphen  Plato  and  Arittotle  like- 

ugaged  hia  attention,  and  of  the  former,  oi  of 

among  the  poelv,  he  mode  new  and  critical 
II.      (SchoL  ad  Hetiod.   Tkeog.  68  ;    Diog. 

iiL  61;  Thorn.  Mag.  VUa  Fiadari.)  All 
•lew  of  hia  oumemiu  and  katncd  worki 

1  of  fragmcnta  KstlerBd  throngh  the  Scholia 
aboTc-mentioDcd  paetM,  lome  aigumenta  to 
gic  poeta  and  aame  playi  of  Ariatophanea, 
part  of  hia  A^feji,  which  ii  printed  Ln  Boia- 
'i  edition  of  Hcrodian*!  "  Partitianea." 
m.  lSI9.pp.2B3— 2B9.)  HiirAvnuand 
itiwra,  which   an  meotioned  among  bi> 

leferred  probablj  to  the  Homeric  poem*. 
|hi>  other  woiki  we  may  mention:  1.  Notei 
•h»  nInuHf  of  Callimachoi  (Athen.  ii.  p. 
and  upon  the  poema  of  Anoctron.  (Aelian, 
TlL  39,  47.)  2.  An  ahridgemenl  of  Aria- 
work  Tlfpi  ^liofHT  TjinVf  which  ii  perhapa 
oe  aa  the  work  which  ii  railed  Tn^inf/iara 
iirrvWXit''  3.  A  work  on  tbe  Attic  couita- 
inaiiting  of  aeTSnl  booka.  (Athen.  xiiL  pp. 
B3.)  i.  A  number  of  grammatical  workt, 
t  'AttuciJ  Ai((u,  AuwiHiJ  ViMiiaat  and  a 
rifpZ  ^hntioylai^  which  wu  much  naed  by 
rcntiua  Vairo.  S.  Some  worki  of  an  hiito- 
BiHcler,  aa  Btfiami  (pubapi  the  lame  oa 
iflalw  Sfw),  aod  Boiirrut^  which  are  &9- 
r  mentioDed  by  ancient  wrilera.  (Snid.  t.  o. 
Slai  Znit ;  ApoatoL  Frevtri.  ST.  40 ;  Flut 
I  Htrod.  31,  33;  SchoL  ad^TiiiacHI.  rii. 
Steph.  Byi.  t.  «.  'AmioirSiiAtii,  Ac.)  Some 
I  writcn  haie  propoted  in  all  Ifaeae  [oaugea 

,  apparently  for  no  other  noaon  bat  becauic 
lemoa  ia  known  to  haie  written  worki  un- 

0  lame  titlei.  (Compan  VillaiMim  Fn/l/g. 
«.  /(.  pp.  niiL  and  ihi.';  F.  A.  Wolt, 
DDL  in  Horn.  p.  CCITi,  Ac ;  Wellaner,  m 
■nf  Gnbir't  Eneyiap.  t.  p.  37 1 ,  &c.) 

:>f  MaUm  in  Cilici%  ia  mentioned  aa  ■ 
on  agriculture^    (Varro,  de  Re  RuL  L  1.) 

1  Boeoti*n(PlntdeA/o;^ff=rod.p.BH), 
im  Suidaa  (j.  to.  'OfUJiaio!,  eijSafaiit  Sjiooi ; 
Sleph.  Byi.  i.  o.  'tntaiait\lKilt)  mentions 
Mad  book  of  a  work  on  Ttaeba  (eqSouil). 
er  work  bore  the  nam«  of  Boumicil,  and  the 

book  of  it  ia  qooted  by  Suidaa.    [$.  c.  Xu- 

(  Corinthian,  a  friend  of  Liboniu,  who 
■ed  to  him  aome  letten  and  mrntiona  him  in 
.  (Uban.  Epiit7e,  11S6, 1338.)    There  ia 


ARISTOPHON. 

K  an  otslion  of  Libanini  in  [niic 
lanei.  (6^>irs,  toL  iL  p.  210 ;  am) 
[in.  EpiH.  76.) 

ARl'STOPHON  {'hfurtHmt). 
ree  Atheniana  who  are  called  oruin 
njnentl;  been  coofbanded  with  me  i 
by  CauubDo.  ad  TlntofArad.  CianeL 
mann,  ad  QiiiMlii.  v.  !X  p.  453).  Koh 
OiL  OraL  Gt.  p.  ilr.,  4c.)  fim  an 
diitinction  between  them. 

A  nadTe  of  the  demoa  of  Aieni 
(Aelchin.c  Tfai.  p.  159,  c  Oh  pp.  51 
Reiake.)  He  lired  aboat  and  afts 
the  Peloponnaian  war.  In  B.  c  412, 
laHpodiaa  aod  Meleiiaa  wen  icdI 
aa  omboaaadora  by  the  oligaichial  got 
the  Pour  Handled.  (Thuc  riiL  gi 
onhonihip  of  Eodeidei,  a  c  404,  a 
wag  deUiered  of  the  thirty  lyrula, 
propmed  a  bw  which,  thoogb  bcnel 
repnblic,  yet  atiued  gri«t  oneaaineH  i 

no  one  ihonld  be  rcgardnl  aa  a  dtiiei 

up.  AAm.  liiL  p.  577  ;  Taylor,  Til.  , 
ed.  Rfiske.)  He  alao  prnpoaed  Toriodl 
bj  which  he  acquired  great  popolarity 
conlidenta  of  the  people  (Duo.  t  iUi 
and  their  great  nomber  may  be  Lslera 
own  atatement  (ap.  Aeacbin.  c  Oa.  j 
he  waa  accoaed  75  timea  of  haring  j 
propoaala,  but  that  he  had  always  cor 
riona.  Hia  influence  with  the  peoj 
manifeat  from  bia  occoaation  of  Ipii 
TimothcuB,  two  men  U>  whom  All) 
much  indebted,  (b.  c.  354.)  He  d 
with  haling  acupud  bribei  btaa  tbe 
Rhodiani,  and  the  people  condemned  1 
the  mere  aaaertion  of  Ariatophon. 
TinolL  3;  Ariitot.  Akel.  11,  3.'t;  Dd 
■>KirtLp.ll,c.PMaiif.p.lO0.)  Aflertl 
•till  in  B.  c.  354,  the  laat  time  that  we 

fend  the  law  of  Leptjnea  againat  DoK 


aged  Ariatophon 


th  great  re^«ct, 


501,  &c)      I 

Clinton,  FatL  HtU.  ad  Ami.  354.) 

2.  A  natiie  of  the  demoa  of  Coly 
ontor  and  potitioan,  whoae  areer  i>  k 
part  conCempomneona  with  that  of  1 
It  wu  thia  Ariatophon  whom  Aeacbii 
a  clerk,  and  in  whole  aerrke  he  wi 
hit  public  career.  (Aucbinik.]  C 
ad  snn.  340}  haa  pointed  out  that  h 
aame  a>  the  one  whom  Plutarch  ( V'^ 
B44)  mentiona,  but  that  there  the  Aie 
nndenlood.  Ulpian  (ad  Demadk.  j 
74,  a.)  confound!  hint  with  Ahuophoi 
aa  ia  clear  from  Aeecbinei  (r.  CIu^pl.  ] 
orstoT  ia  often  mentioned  by  Demoat) 

Kirrrtii  only  once  (Dt  Oonm.  jl.  25 
248,  esl  ;  c  Mid.  p.  564  j  SchoL 
p.  201,  a.),  and  he  is  always  spoken  i 
considerable  influesce  and  authority, 
he  ii  ranked  with  Diopeithas  and  Ch; 
popuUr  men  of  the  time  at  Alheni 
aome  paaiagn  in  Denwathenea  (as 


ARISTOTELES. 


BIT 


am  of  Ifai  jeu  B.  c.  UO. 
Plat.  DemoM.  24.)  Tlu»- 
i)  ciUi  this  Arulophoti  ui 
ma,  who  wu  anhon  in  the 
~         '         delirored   hii 


tltttor 


oit«lE,ui 


fhich 


I  the  middls  laiuedj.  We 
i  o(  hii  playi,  tie.  1.  n\ii- 
.2),  3.  tiAwlInt  (Athen.  li. 
rnfi  (Djan.  Laert.  viii.  38  i 
p.  161,  xiii.  p.£63],  4.  Bo- 

1 9),  5.  AiSiiiiai  4  niSpaDvoi 
iBTpJt  (Athen.  tL  p.  S38  ; 
'.  KbAAwISui  (Athen.  liiL 
eim  (Sub.  Sim.  96.  21), 
ifaen.  TiL  p.  303.)  We  poi- 
enU  of  thne  camedk*,  snd 
rf  which  il  ii  uncertain  lo 
aged.    (M«blek^  HiH.  Cril. 

[I-S.] 
{'Apum^r),  B  painter  of 
Ion  ukd  pupil  of  Aglaophon, 
Ijgnotiu.  He  ma  also  pro- 
Iw  joajiger  Agtaophon,  and 
^  of  hii  pnducdoni  ore  men- 
[T.  11.1.40),  ind  Plutarch 
Il  i>  pnbnbly  thnmgb  a 

(Alab.  16)  makea  hhn  the 
pmenting  Alcibiadea  in  the 

AoLAornoH.}  [C.P.  M.] 
(■AparrwiAHi),  wa.  one  of 
tabliihed  at  Athens  in  B.  c. 
.  §  2.)  Fiom  an  aUnnon  in 
!n«  before  bit  condemnation 
),  AriitateleB  appcan  to  hare 
Ponr  Hundred,  and  to  haTs 

in  the  aehenie  of  fortifying 
Ing    the  Sportoni    '         '' 


(Thue 


10.) 


md  il  Dieadoited 
B  vitb  Ljnnder  during  the 
U.ii.2.  gIS.)  Plato  intro- 
the  penoiu  in  the  *'  Panne- 

voDDg  man  at  the  linia  of 

[HE.] 
['ApwTorhili).    I.  BiiMHLa- 
bocD  at  St^gnn,  a  Ha-port 
nportance  in  the  diitnct  of 

yeai  of  the  99tb  Olympiad. 
',  Nicomachut,  an  AKlepiad, 
laij  (o  Amjnta*  IL,  king  of 
athor  of  teTeial  tieatiaei  on 
h  natonl  icience.    (Soidaa, 

Hia  matber,  Phiestii  (or 
led  from  a  Chalcidian  &inil; 


mention  of  bit  brother  Arimneetnii  and  hit  nitsr 
ArimneMe.  (Diog.  Laeit.  t.  15  ;  Suid.  I.e.)  Hia 
&ther,  vho  wai  a  man  of  idenlilk  collnre,  mod 
inboduced  hit  ton  at  the  court  of  tbe  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia in  Fella,  when  at  an  eariy  age  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  ion  of  Amyatat  1 1.,  afterwanit 
the  celebtated  Philip  of  Macedonia,  wtrn  waa  only 
thne  yean  yoaoger  than  Ariatotle  himielf.  The 
ttodiet  and  occupation  of  hii  bther  account  for 
tbe  tarty  incliuatiOD  maoifeiled  by  Ariatotle  for 
tbe  inrenigation  of  natnre,  an  inclination  wbicb  ia 
pereeired  throughoaC  bii  whole  life.*  He  loat  hia 
Either  before  he  had  attained  hii  MTenteenth  year 
(bit  mother  appean  to  haie  died  earlier),  and  he 
waa  ontrutted  to  the  guardianahip  of  one  Proxenui 
of  Atarneua  in  Myria,  who,  however,  witboot 
doubt,  waa  letlled  in  Stajicin.  Thii  friend  of  hja 
Bilher  provided  contcienlioualy  for  the  education  of 
the  young  orphan,  and  aecored  for  himielf  a  lasting 
remcmbiance  in  the  heart  of  hit  grateful  pupil. 
Aflerwardi,  when  hii  foster-parenta  died,  leaving 
ion,  Nicanor,  Ariitetle  adopted  him,  arid  gave 
m  hit  only  daughter,  Pylhiai,  in  marriage.  (Am- 
on.  p.  44,  ed.  Buhle.) 

After  the  completion  of  hit  serenteeoth  year,  bti 
ardent  yearning  after  knowledge  led  himtoAtheni, 
■'  molhep-dty  of  Hellenic  culture,  (a.  c  367.) 
ioui  calumnioni  nporti  reipecting  Arittotle^ 
yonlhfiil  dayi,  which  the  hatred  and  envy  of  the 
icbooli  invented,  and  goiaiping  anecdote-mongoTi 
ipread  abroad  ( A  then.  viii.  p.  3£4 ;  Aelian.  r /f.  T.  S; 
Euaeb.  Prarp^  E^rjoKgrL  XV.  2  ;  comp.  Appuleiua, 
Apal.  pp.  &10,  511,  ed.  Ondendorp)  to  the  efiect 
''  "  'le  iqnandered  hii  hereditary  property  in  a 
of  diiiipatioa,  and  waa  compelled  to  leek  a 
Maa  fail  ai  a  loldier,  then  at  a  dI^lg-lelle^ 
(fapfuuciini\i|i),  have  been  already  amply  refuted 
'^--■'  cienU  themielyei.  (Comp,  Ariitoclei,  i^. 
\)  Wben  Ariatotle  arrived  at  Athena, 
Plato  bad  juit  tet  oat  upon  bii  SiciUan  jonmey. 
' '  ■  he  did  not  return  for  three  yean.  This 
time  waa  employed  by  Ariatotle  hi 
preparing  himielf  to  be  a  worthy  diiciple  of  the 
great  teacher.  Hii  hereditary  fortune,  which,  ac- 
cording (0  all  appearance,  wai  csniiderable,  not 
lerely  relieved  Um  inm  anxiety  about  the  meant 
r  lubiiitence,  but  enabled  bim  alio  to  lupport  tbe 
ipenie  which  the  purchaie  of  bookt  at  that  time 
rndered  neceaiaiy.  He  itudied  the  worki  of  tbe 
earlier  at  well  at  of  the  contemporary  phi]o»>phen 
nde&tigable  zeal,  and  at  tbe  eame  time 
■ought  for  information  and  inatruction  in  inter- 
0  with  (uch  Ibllawen  of  Soeialei  and  Plato  at 
living  at  Atheni,  among  whom  we  may  men- 


n  Hencleidea  Pont 
So  aafuring  a 


lind  could  n< 


it.  5);    1 


B  find 


of  Plato,  who  toon 
dittinguiihed  him  above  all  hia  other  diaciplet. 
He  named  bim,  on  account  of  bii  rettleia  induatiy 
and  hia  nntiring  inveatigalioni  after  truth  and 
knowledge,  the  "intellect  of  hia  ichaol^  {nSt  r^f 
*  -  -  "  [,  Philopon.  dt  AdeniL  Mumdi  adn.  Prv- 
27,  ed.  Venet.  1 635,  Ibl.) ;  hia  li 


It  ia  intereiting  to  obaerre,  that  Ariatotle  ii 
fiud  of  noticing  phyaiciant  and  their  opentiDui  in 
iphuiBlory  catnpariaoni.     (Comp.  r.  i/.  Polilic 
iS,  I0.S4,  11.896.6,  vii.2.9S,  12.gl, 

ed.  Stabr.) 
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wherau  Xenocwte*  needed  the  spur.  (Diog.Laert. 
iv.  6.)  And  while  he  recommended  the  ktter  ^to 
ncrifioe  to  the  Onces,**  he  vppmn  rather  to  hsTe 
warned  Ariitotle  againft  the  ^  too  much.**  Aiie- 
totle  lived  at  Atheni  for  twenty  years,  till  &  c. 
347.  (ApolL  t^  Diog,  Laert  t.  9.)  During  the 
whole  of  this  period  the  good  understanding 
which  subsisted  between  teacher  and  schdar  con- 
tinued, with  some  trifling  exceptions,  unduturbed. 
For  the  stories  of  the  dinespect  and  ingratitude  of 
the  ktter  towards  the  former  are  noUung  but  ca- 
lumnies iuTented  by  his  enraiies,  of  whom,  accord- 
ing to  the  expression  of  Themistius  {OraL  iv.), 
AristoUe  had  nused  a  whole  host  (AeL  V.H,  iil  19, 
iv.  9 ;  Euseb.  Pnup,  Ec.  xr.  2 ;  Diog.  Laert  ii 
109,  ▼.  2 ;  Ammon-  ViL  Ari$L  p.  45.)  NoTcrthe- 
less,  we  can  easily  believe,  that  between  two  men 
who  were  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  and  were 
at  the  same  time  in  some  respects  of  opposite  cha- 
racters, collisions  might  now  and  then  occur,  and 
that  the  youthful  Aristotle,  poasessed  as  he  was  of 
a  rigorous  and  aspiring  min^  and  baring  possibly 
a  presentiment  that  he  was  called  to  be  the  founder 
of  a  new  epoch  in  thought  and  knowledge,  may 
have  appeaivd  to  many  to  have  sometimes  entered 
the  lists  against  his  grey-headed  teacher  with  too 
much  impetuosity.  But  with  aU  that,  the  position 
in  which  they  stood  to  each  other  was,  and  con- 
tinued to  be,  worthy  of  both.  This  is  not  only 
proved  by  the  character  of  each,  which  we  know 
from  other  sources,  but  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
truly  amiable  manner  and  afiectionato  reverence 
vrith  which  Aristotle  conducts  his  controversies 
with  his  teacher.  In  particular,  we  may  notice  a 
passage  in  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  (i  6),  with 
which  oihen  (as  Elkk,  Nie,  ix.  7,  PoUt,  il  3.  §  8) 
may  be  compared.  According  to  a  notice  by 
Olympiodorus  (in  his  commentary  on  Plato^  Gor- 
gias),  Aristotle  even  wrote  a  biographical  Xiyot 
lyicmfua<rrue6f  on  his  teacher.  (See  Cousin,  Jtmm. 
d.  Savam»^  Dec.  1882,  p.  744.) 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  first  reridmce 
at  Athens,  Aristotle  hinuelf  had  already  assembled 
around  him  a  circle  of  scholars,  among  whom  we 
may  notice  his  friend  Hermias,  the  dynast  of  the 
cities  of  Atamens  and  Assos  in  Mysia.  (Strabo,  xiii. 
p.  614.)  The  subjects  of  his  lectures  were  not  so 
much  of  a  philosophical*  as  of  a  rhetorical  and 
perhaps  also  of  a  political  kind.  TQuintiL  xi  2. 
§  25.)  At  least  it  is  proved  that  Anstotle  entered 
the  listo  of  controversy  against  Isocrates,  at  that 
time  the  most  distinguished  teacher  of  rhetoric 
Indeed,  he  i^ypears  to  have  oi^>o8ed  most  decidedly 
all  the  earlier  and  contemporary  theories  of  riietoric 
(Arist  RkU.  L  1,  2.)  His  opposition  to  Isocrates, 
however,  led  to  most  importuit  consequences,  as  it 
aocounto  for  the  bitter  hatred  which  was  afterwards 
manifested  towards  AristoUe  and  his  school  by  all 
the  followers  of  Isocrates.  It  was  the  conflict  of 
profound  philosophical  investigation  with  the  super- 
ficiality of  stylistic  and  rhetorical  accomplishment ; 
of  systematic  observation  with  shallow  empiricism 
and  prosaic  insipidity ;  of  which  Isocrates  might  be 
looked  upon  as  the  principal  representative,  simse 
he  not  only  despised  poetry,  but  hdd  physics  and 

*  On  the  other  hand,  Augnstin  {de  CwiL  DeL, 
viiL  12)  says,  ''  Quum  Aristotelea,  vir  excellentis 
ingenii,  sectam  Peripateticam  condidisset,  et  pluri- 
mos  ditcipulos,  praeclara  foma  excellens,  vit»  adkue 
praooqUore  in  suam  haeresin  congr^asset** 
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mathematics  to  be  illiberal  studies,  cared  not  to  know 
anything  about  philosophy,  and  looked  npon  the 
accomplished  man  of  the  world  and  the  clever  rhe- 
torician as  the  true  philosophers.  On  this  occasion 
AristoUe  published  his  first  rheiorioal  writings. 
That  during  this  time  he  continued  to  "maintain 
his  connexion  with  the  Macedonian  court,  is  inti- 
mated by  his  going  <m  an  embassy  to  Philip  of 
Macedonia  on  some  business  of  Uie  Athenians. 
(Diog.  Laert  v.  2.)  Moreover,  we  have  still  the 
letter  in  which  his  royal  friend  announces  to  him 
the  birth  of  his  son  Alexander,  (b.  c  356  ;  GelL 
ix.  3 ;  Dion  Chrysost  OraL  xix.) 

After  the  death  of  PUto,  whidi  occurred  during 
the  above-mentioned  embassy  of  AristoUe  (b.  c. 
847)t  the  hitter  lefi  Athens,  though  we  do  not 
exacUy  know  for  what  reason.  Perhaps  he  waa 
ofiended  by  Plato*s  having  appointed  Speusippus 
as  his  successor  in  the  Academy.  (Diog.  Laert 
V.  2,  iv.  1.)  At  the  same  time,  it  is  more  probable 
that,  after  the  notions  of  the  ancient  philosophera, 
he  esteemed  travels  in  foreign  parte  as  a  necessary 
completion  of  his  education.  Since  the  death  of 
Pkto,  there  had  bem  no  lopger  any  ties  to  detain 
him  at  Athens.  Besides,  the  political  horizon  there 
had  assumed  a  very  diflbrent  aspect  The  under- 
takings of  Philip  against  Olynthus  and  most  of 
the  Oreek  cities  of  Chalcidico  filled  the  Athenians 
with  hatred  and  anxiety.  The  native  city  of 
AristoUe  met  with  the  fote  of  many  others,  and 
was  destroyed  by  Philip  at  the  very  time  that 
AristoUe  received  an  inritation  from  his  former 
pupil,  Hermias,  who  fixnn  being  the  confidential 
friend  of  a  Bithynian  dynast,  Eubulus  (comp.  Pol- 
hix,  ix.  6 ;  Arist  PoUL  iL  4.  §§  9,  10),  had,  as 
alr^y  steted,  raised  himself  to  be  the  ruler  of 
the  cities  of  Atameus  and  AssoSi  On  his  journey 
thither  he  was  accompanied  by  his  firiend  Xeno- 
cratea,  the  disdj^e  of  Pbto.  Hermias,  like  hia 
predecessor  Eubulus,  had  taken  part  in  the  ai- 
tempto  made  at  that  time  by  the  Greeks  in  Asia 
to  free  themselves  firom  the  Persian  dominion. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  the  journey  of  AristoUe  had 
even  a  political  object  as  it  appears  not  unlikely 
that  Hermias  wished  to  avaO  himself  not  merely- 
of  his  counsel,  but  of  his  good  offices  with  Philip, 
in  order  to  frirUier  his  i^aos.  A  few  years,  how- 
ever, after  the  arrival  of  AristoUe,  Hermias,  throoffli 
the  treachery  of  Mentor,  a  Grecian  cenenl  in  tha 
Persian  service,  foil  into  the  hands  of  the  Persiana» 
and,  like  his  predecessor,  lost  his  life.  Aristotle 
himself  esci4>ed  to  Mytilene,  whither  his  wife, 
Pythias,  the  adoptive  daughter  of  the  assassinated 
prince,  accompanied  him.  A  poem  on  his  un£»«- 
tunato  friend,  which  is  still  preserved,  testifies  the 
warm  affection  which  he  had  felt  for  him.  He 
afterwards  caused  a  stetue  to  be  erected  to  hia 
memory  at  Delphi  (Diog.  Laert  v.  6,  7.)  He 
transfened  to  his  adoptive  daughter,  Pythias,  the 
almost  enthusiastic  attachment  which  he  had  en- 
tertained for  his  friend ;  and  long  after  her  death 
he  directed  in  his  will  that  her  ashes  should  be 
placed  beside  his  own.  (Diog.  v.  16.)* 

Two  years  after  hia  flight  from  Atamens  (n.  c. 


*  Respecting  the  mode  of  writing  the  name 
HermioM^  see  Stahr,  Arigktdia^  i  p.  75,  where  it 
must  be  added,  that  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Choeroboscns  in  the  Eiym,  Magn,  p.  376,  Sylb, 
who  appeals  to  AristoUe  himself  'I^^ilof  and  not 
'Efifickf  must  be  written. 


:*imd  n  gjmiiMiiim  (idled 


PellB,  the  fatim  coDquior 
o  manhsod.  PlnUrch  in- 
3  nnble  yoDtfaa  oijofcd  the 
vilb  bim.  {Apiikth.  lUg. 
:».)  Among  thii  number 
rAet,  the  Km  of  Antipstar 
ifu  of  Pelta  (brother  oi 
king),   who   ■obKiiiimtlj' 

«dnation  of  Aleiaiuler ; 
F  Arulolle,  ind  ifterwardft 
del,  md  Tbeophmtni  of 

Nealdnu,  Ptokmj,  wd 
B  moM  intnnate  &Hndi  of 

jmbablj  liii  feBDw  popili. 


Bat  with  nch  ■  papil 
■a  ■nffleient  foi  a  teacher 

the  bigbeM  putpoKi  of 
erdoiioeM  of  hi>  papil'i 
n,  to  ■waken  nuceptibilitj 
c  emy  ul  amd  icience, 
1  (sue  of  the  noble  and 
t  AleAoder  from  all  theee 
I;  Iwept  like  ■  hnirieuie 
cording  to  Ibe  imial  mode 

kDomedn  of  the  poela, 
17,  wan  mt  priDcipil  mb- 
loll*   iniliated  hk   rojal 

infbnnedthM  he  nrepucd 
.  ni^  (iw  bim  (V  ''  Toi 
eIiiiL),thatbeinitiiictad 
m(Pliit.Jis.7),aiiddii- 
deeof  hiiown  ipecnlKtiona, 
Lich  hr  hit  wrilingi  Alex- 
iutd.  (OelL  n.  5.)  Alei- 
oe  of  medidns  utd  trecj 
reD  ■■  th«  liTdy  iatcmt 
fi  md  phUoupbj  genendt  j 
ihened  ud  foOeied  bj  thii 

HI  polilict  haie  &iled  to 
ml  inSuence  on  big  *ab- 
the  aim  of  Alexander,  to 

rcgud  to  thdr  indiTidoal 
IrL  Alar.  L  6,  ToL  ix.  pp. 
la  i»t  (u  Job.  t.  MUllel 
»  adTice  of  Ariitotle,  but, 
poaed  to  the  Tiewi  of  the 
(i.  &  p.  88)  eipnolj  tb- 


n  for  the  d 
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naiki,  and  u  a  domr  contiderMian  of  the  po- 
litic* of  Aiiilotle  ii  of  iteelf  tnSctent  to  woTe. 
(Camp.  Palit.  m.  9,  Til.  6,  i.  1.)  On  the  other  liand. 


ai  ngaida  Ariatotle  binuelf.  Liiing  in 
then  the  centre  and  aoiiTEe  of  political  aetlTity, 
bit  torrej  of  the  relationk  of  life  and  of  ttatoa,  aa 
weEl  aahii  knowledge  of  meo,  waaeitended.  The 
pDoilJoii  in  which  he  itood  to  AleiAoder  occaitaned 
and  fiivDond  wreral  itudiei  and  hum;  workt. 
In  bii  extended  leeeaichri  into  natonl  leiHiFe, 
and  particnUrlj  in  hii  aooLagical  inTealigaliona,  he 
receiTed  not  onlj  fnnn  Pkibp,  but  in  itill  larger 

a  Ripport  which  atandt  unrinlled  in  the  biilo^  of 
dnliHtion.  (Aelian,  V.  H.  *.  19  (  Alhen.  ii.  p. 
398,6.;  Plin.  H.  JV.  Tiii.  17.) 

Id  the  jw  B.  c.  340,  Alexander,  then  acamlf 
■erenleen  yan  of  age,  wai  appointed  regent  I7 
bia  father,  who  wu  nboat  to  make  an  expedition 
igainil  Bynnlimn.  Fran  that  time  Ariatotle'* 
inatRictioD  of  the  Jtrnng  piincs  wai  cbieflj  re- 
atrictfld  to  adrice  and  njggeatioii,  which  maj  verj 
poatibl;  b»e  been  cSRicd  on  by  meani  irf'  epia- 
totaiT  cane^Modence. 

In  the  nac  b.  c  S86,  non  aftec  Alexander 
■acended  the  thmns,  Ariitatle  quitted  Macedonia 
for  ever,  and  returned  to  Atbena*,  after  an  abaence 
of  twelTc  jean,  whither,  aa  it  ^ipean,  he  had 
already  been  inrited.  Here  he  fonnd  iiii  friend 
Xenooatea  preDdent  of  the  Academy.  He  hhn- 
aelf  hod  the  Ljceom,  a  gymnaaiiun  in  the 
neigh  bourfaood  of  the  temple  of  ApoUo  Lykeioi, 
aaaignal  tn  him  by  the  atate.  He  aoon  aaaembled 
ronnd  bun  a  Urge  number  of  diatingnitbal  echolara 
ont  of  all  the  Hellenic  dtiei  of  Eorope  and  Aaia, 
to  whom,  in  the  abadjr  walka  (Tipfvaroi)  which 
aniTonnded  the  Lyeenm,  while  walking  np  and 
down,  he  deliTered  lectnrei  on  philoflophy.  From 
one  ot  other  of  theae  cireimulancea  the  name  Peri- 
patetic it  deriied,  which  wat  aRerwafda  giren  to 
hia  acfaooL  It  appear*,  howtrer,  moat  correct  to 
deriTB  the  name  ( wiib  Jonahia,  i>iwrt  it  HiiL 
Ferip.  L  1,  pp.  419— ISfi,  td.  £1awich)  frtim  the 
place  where  Ariatotle  tanght,  which  wat  called  at 
Athena  par  ateeiieiteet  6  rtplrtrroi,  aa  ia  prored 
alao  by  the  willa  of  HieophTaataa  and  Lycon.  Hia 
leetnra,  whidi,  accnding  to  an  old  acomnt  pre- 
•erred  by  Oelliiu  (n.  S),  he  delivered  in  the 
nomiog  I4mtait  nptmrot)  td  a  nanower  drrle 
of  chown  and  confidential  (esoteric)  hearer*,  and 
which  were  called  ocroomo'v  or  acntatK,  embraced 
tnbjecta  connected  with  the  men  abamte  pbiloao- 
phy  (theology),  phynca,  and  dUleetica.  Tbote 
which  he  deUT««d  in  the  aftcniDon  (SeiAu^i  vipi- 
mrroT)  and  intended  for  a  more  promiicnoai  circle 
(which  aocordinglj  he  called  uefcric),  extended  to 
rhetoric,  aephittica,  and  poUtict.  Such  a  aeparo- 
tion  of  hia  more  intimate  diadplea  and  more  pro- 
fonnd  lectnrea,  from  the  main  indy  of  hit  other 
hearara  and  the  popnlar  diaconnea  intended  for 
Ihem,  it  alto  (bond  among  other  Greek  phik>Hi)Jier>. 
(Plat.  TlKaeLp.i62,  c,  /Moedon.  p.  62, K)  A* 
ttgardt  the  extemal  fonn  of  deliTery,  he  q>pean 
to  ban  tagght  not  ao  mocb  in  the  way  of  conTer- 
■ation,  at  in  n^nkr  lecturee.     Some  notice*  have 


*  The  (tory  that  Aiitlatle  a 
ander  or  hit  expeditiont,  which  we  meet 
later  writers,  aa  t.g.  in  Darid  <uf  CiUig,  i 
a.,  33,  ed.  Brand.,  it  bbolont. 


Alex- 
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I  to  HI  of  certain  citenul  i^nluioiu    I 

e.  g^  thtt,  tfUt  the  ean))' 
«  cnsted  an  anhon  cnij  Ion  dayi    i 


good  briMding  for  tfaoir  Hcial  mevdngi  (^^i 
avitwatuai,  IKog.  Lacrt.  iL  130 ;  Alheo.  r.  a  186, 
■.  &).  Neither  of  tbe  two  Khooli  of  philoM- 
ftij  which  Honriihed  at  the  mmt  time  in  Aihcni 
approachHi,  in  extent  and  celebrity,  that  of  Arii- 
to^  from  which  pronwded  a  laige  noinber  "  '' 
tijiguiahed  philcHDphen,  hiatoiiani,  ttaleime 
oreton.  We  meotioD  here,  beoide  Colliilhenei  of 
Olyndiiu,  who  ha>  been  ainadj  rpoltea  o!^  oaly 
the  namet  of  Theophnittu.  and  his  countryman 
Phaniaa,  of  Ei«ii«,  the  former  of  whi 
ceedod  Aristotle  in  che  Ljcenm  ai  pretidei 
ichoot ;  Aiittoienoa  the  Tarentine,  « 
tmifttis ;  the  biothen  Eademui  and  Pau 
Hhodn  i  Eademo*  of  Cjprni ;  Cleanhu* 
TheodectM  of  Vha»eli»  ;  the  hiirtorian*  IMcaear- 
chut  and  Satyrni ;  the  celebrated  itatemian,  onto 
■nd  writer,  Demeliiiu  Phalennu  ;  the  philouphi 
ArUton  of  Coa;  Philon;  Neleui  of  Scepeii,  and 
nany  othera,  of  whom  an  account  waa  ^ 

ihe  Alexandrine  grammarian  Nicander  i 
work,  Htp)  TiK  "AfxffToijAoiii  iiaBttrilr. 

Dnring  the  Uiirteen  jttn  which  Aiiilotla  apeat 
■t  Athena  in  actiTC  axenioni  amongit  •oeh  a  circle 
of  diaoplea,  be  wai  at  the  laraa  lime  occupied  i-'*^ 
the  campoiition  of  the  gRatn  part  of  hia  worki. 
theae  kbonn,  M  haa  abead;  bem  ohaerred,  he 
aaoatadbythatnilr  kinglj  liberalil;  of  bii  former 
pnpti,  who  tiot  only  pmented  him  — ''^  '^^ 
talenta,  an  immenw  imn  eren  for  oui 
aleo,  throngh  hit  Ticegerenta  in  the  conquered  pm- 
Tincea,  canaed  large  coUectiont  of  natural  cntioutiei 
to  be  made  for  him,  to  which  poMerity  i>  in- 
debted for  one  of  hi*  niHt  excellent  worka,  the 
"Hiitoryof  AniniaU."    (Plin.  ^.A'.  TiiL  17.) 

Meanwhile  Tarioni  cauiet  contriboted  to  throw 
a  ctond  aver  the  latter  jcon  of  the  philoiopher^a 
lib.  In  the  Gnl  place,  lie  lelt  deeply  the  death  of 
hia  wife  Pythiaa,  who  left  behind  her  a  daughter 
of  the  lame  name  :  be  IJTed  inbvquently  with  a 
friend  of  hi>  wife's,  the  alave  Kerpyllii,  who  bore 
him  a  aon,  Ntcomachna,  and  of  whoae  bithfolneia 
and  attachment  he  makea  a  gralefol  and  aubalan- 
tial  acknowledgement  in  hit  will  (Diog.  Laert.  v. 
I;  T.  13.)  Bat  a  wnrc*  of  gtill  greater  grief 
waa  an  inlamption  of  the  friendly  relation  in 
which  he  had  hitherto  itood  to  hia  rojal  pupiL 
The  occaiiDn  of  tbii  originated  in  Che  oppoiiiion 
raised  by  the  phiioaDpher  CalliitheneB  agairut  the 
change*  in  the  condnct  and  policy  of  Alexander. 
Ariitotle,  who  had  in  Tain  adiiied  Calliithenn  not 
to  loaa  light  of  prudence  in  hii  behaviaor  towarda 
the  king,  diiapproTed  of  hi<  cDudnct  altogether, 
■nd  foroBw  iti  unhappy  iuoe.  [CiLLurmaNis.] 
Sull  Alexander  refrained  from  any  ezpreuion  irf 
bottility  toward)  hia  farmer  initructor  (a  atory  of 
thit  kind  in  Dic^.  l^rt.  v.  10,  haa  been  roirecled 
1^  Stahr,  Ari^oUlia,  p.  133)  j  and  although,  aa 
Plntarcb  eipreanly  infonUB  us,  their  former  cordial 
'.Dnger  iDbiiited  undiaturbed,  yc 
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mny,  died  a  natural  deaili,  «■ 

Tunoor  of  the  poiaoning  except  PI 
XIX.  53.)  Nay,  eroi  the  paii^  ( 
been  wjvngly  andentood  by  the  hi 
Ariitotle  (by  Stahr  aa  well,  L  p  I: 
btao  rFgirding  Ariitotle  aagoiltj  ofi 
the  Rcmaji  naturaliat,  who  ereryiriko 
he  cheriahed  the  deepeat  reapect  &r  A 
on  the  contrary,  juat  the  rerene, — thi 

The  moTemenU  which  amacaa 
against  Uacedonta  after  Atexander't 
^23,  endangered  alio  the  peace  an^ 
Aiiitotle,  who  waa  re^rded  aa  a  frit 

waa  not  eaiy.  Sat  AriiCalie  waa  K  qc 

Dfjnoathenea,  or  any  other  eontdnpon 

accused  of  impiety  {irt€t*as)  by  th 
Eiirymedon,  whoae  aceiuation  was  si^ 
Athenian  of  some  note,  named  Demof 
accnsBtiana,  aa  \ht  rabuliit  EulhyphJ 
remarks,  seldom  misaed  their  object  v 
titade.  (Plato,  EMtgpli.  p.  3,  ■.,  I 
TDUvra  wfit  reis  vaUuiJi.)  Th( 
grounded  on  his  having  addrtaasd 
his  friend  Henuias  aa  lo  a  god,  ai 
divine  honouia  in  other  leapects.  ( 
>.  5;  Ilgeu,  DinimL  dt  Sxi.  F 
and  the  'AmAiryui  darttlai  attriba 
Wit,  but  the  antbintidty  of  which 
cTen  by  the  ancient*,  in  Athen.  it. 
Certain  dogmas  of  the  philnaophe 
used  lot  the  tame  object.  (Ongn 
V.Sl,  ed.  HoeacheL)  Aristotle,  lio 
danger    sufficiendy  i    "    ' 


Athen 


is  triaL     He  I 


>f  a  c  322  to  Cbalds  in  Enb 
W  reiatioDi  on  hi>  mother's  side,  an 
Macedonian  influence,  which  was  there 
afforded  him  protection  and  security, 
also  mention  is  made  of  some  propel 
had  in  Chakia.  (Diog.  Laiirt.  t.  11.) 
counts  (Stiaho,  x.  p.  448 ;  Diog.  Laei 
render  it  exceeduigiy  probable  that  i 
\eH  Athena  and  nmoTed  to  Chale 
death  of  Aleiander.  A  fragment 
written  by  the  phdosopher  to  his  (rie 
has  been  preserred  to  na,  in  which  ! 


dence,ni 


tnuulation  and  eiplanation  of  the  categories  of 
Aristotle,  p.  32,  Beiiin,  1835),  Aristotle  never  lost 
hit  truat  in  bis  royal  friend.  The  story,  that  Aris- 
totle, irritated  by  the  above-Ioentioned  occurrence, 
look  pan  in  poiaoning  the  kiug,  is  altogether  un- 


Lihid 
ion  of  Soclala,  adda,  th 
to  deprive  the  Alheoiant  of  the  O] 
■inning  a  second  dme  agaiut  phikarf 
Kuslath.  ad  HoOL.  Od.  to.  130.  p.  1 
Rom.  275,  20,  Bas.;  Aelian,  Y. 
From  Chalcis  he  may  baTe  sent  foi 

antiquity  posseesod  a  defence  of  thai 
his  name,  the  authentidiy  of  which.  I 
already  doubled  by  Athenaent.  (Cw 
ap.  Dug.  Lairi.  I.  c,  who  calls  it  a  ' 
imi.)  However,  on  his  refusing  lo 
summons  of  the  Areiopagua,  be  waa  d 
the  righta  and  hononia  which  had  bei 
bestowed  upon  him  (Aelian,    t\  i/. 
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ned  bu  itndiei  and  Icctua 
ne  tonger  wilZunt  molHtfr 
begiimiiig  of  Augmt,  in  the 
.  time  before  Demoitheiiei 
r  tlie  Blue  jtai),  ia  the  63n! 


the  It 
ellod.  - 


.    (Cenai 


Diag.  Laerl.  t. 
i  He  aecmiDU  of  taii  harln^ 
mg  to  the  ngiDD  of  fW>l« 
■  (fonnd  in  tenrti  of.the 
thU  he  threw  himKlf  into 
don  at  being  uniible  to  di»- 
e  cniToiU  in  it.  On  the 
e  Kxannt,  that  hii  mortal 
d  Cohiinatireeltf  Slagein, 
u  hononnd  then,  like  that 

toL  i.  p.  65 ;  Amnion,  p. 
i,  in  compliaaee  with  the 
d  inlimUad  id  >  ijmbolicd 
BoM  dietiDgnidwd  Khokn, 
■Dd  Tbeof&utna  of  Eicku 
d  the  ktt«r  to  be  hie  mc- 
[Oelliiu,  nil  &.)*  He  (Im 
lata*  hii  well-itoTed  libnry 


Lie  on  for  hii  bmiij  and 
It  hit  odDptivo  tm  Nicanor, 
le  oC&pring  of  hii  lint  mai- 
Ui«  and  the  un  he  bad  by 
named  hie  biend  Antipater 
ill 

t  the  chancter  of  Ariatotle, 
igheat  intellectual  powen^ 

nndentandingf  a  comprfr 
d,  practical  and  eiteniiTe 
tlationi  of  actual  life,  and 
lenta.  Such  be  appear*  in 
I  wtilingi,  Snct  other  in- 
■  iMpecting  hia  cbocactei 
It  with  thu  nev,  if  we 
nine  the  masifeit  iU-vill 
le  Uterazy  anecdote*  which 
At  Athena  the  fact  of  hia 
gf  itaelf  a  anfficient  reoion 
I  politic*.  For  the  nit,  be 
Blong  to  the  paitj  of  de- 
*hom  DemoitfaeaeB  may  be 
tati'ra,  bat  pcobably  coindd- 
ili>bU7  pelitiei  ef  Phodon. 
aUobilitmlPolil.in.S6), 

on  coDfonnily  to  the  law, 
J  aaJc,  nUionol  alandard  to 
I  will  of  the  indi*idnal  man 
"  He  wiahed  to  fonn  the 
In  Alexander  (PcliL  iiL  S, 
s  in  ac«Drdjuice  vith  the 
g  thiogt,  when  the  Anbtoa 
ina  and  Abu-l-Guaj,  •ame- 
dexander^B  Tizier,  (Comp. 
a  FiOoKjik.  Arvb.  p.  74.) 
IT  of  Ariatotle  vma  marked 
and  Titocity,  Hia  powen 
iiidenble,  and   of  a  kind 
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adapted  to  produce  conticiiiin  ii 

which  Antipater  juoiiea  highly  in  .    _ 

after  Ariatotle^  dntb.  (PlnL  Cat  My.  p.  354, 
annLp.234.)  He  eihibiled  cunarkable  atten- 
tioa  to  Bitemal  appearance,  end  beitowed  mndi 
caro  on  hia  dnaa  and  penon.  (TimolheuA,  op. 
M^./.  T.  1;  Aelian,  r.//.  iiL  IS.)  He  ia  de- 
■cribed  ai  baling  been  of  weak  health,  which,  co 


itudiei 


wi  all  the  more  tbe  energy  of  hia  mind.  (Cen- 
aor.  de  Dieiui.  U.)  He  waa  ^art  and  of  ilender 
nuke,  (rith  amall  eyea  and  a  liap  in  hia  pnnnn- 
L  hi  R  (TpaiiUi,  Diog.  L.  t.  1), 
aort  of  Bicnatic  expreeiiDn  in  hia 
(fuMio,  Aeliou,  iii.  19},  all  which 
chuBctariatica  are  iatmdnced  in  a  malicioualy 
caiicatuied  deacription  of  him  in  on  ancient  epi- 
(Anth.  6£2,  ToL  iiL  p.  176,  ed.  Jacob*.) 
Tbe  plaitic  woika  of  antiquity,  which  paaa  aa  por- 
taila  of  Aritlotle,  an  treated  rf  bjr  Viiconti. 
(Icamgrqiltit  Gpeojte,  L  p^  280.) 

II.  AUSTOTIB'S  WrITINOS. 

we  proceed  to  enumeiate.  diaai^,  and 
eharacteriae  tlw  worka  of  the  philoaopher,  it  ia 
neceMory  lo  take  a  teriev  of  the  hiatoiy  of  their 
tianamiaaion  to  our  timea.  A  ahott  accoont  of  thii 
kind  haa  it  the  aome  time  the  adTontage  of  indi- 
tbe  progreii  of  tbe  deielopment  and  in£u- 
if  the  Amlotelian  philoiophy  itaelt 

nombei  of  Ike  worka  of  ArJitDtlu' which  an  ilill 

taeMTred,  compriaea  only  the  imalleit  part  of  the 

writingi  be  ii  Hid  to  have  compoaed.     According 

lo  tbe  Ureek  coinmeDlatOT  Daiid  [ad  Giieg.  FrooijM. 

p.  24,  I   4a.  Brand.),  Andronicoa  the    Rhodian 

^  their  Domber  al  1(HID  mrfyfitifiaTa.     The 

nym.  Menagii  (p.  61,  ed.  Buhle  in  Arid.  0pp. 

l)aeUdDvnlheiTniunberat4003<C)ila,   Dio- 

s  Laiertini  (t.  27)  gire*  44  myriadi  at  the 

iber  of  linea.     If  we  nckon  about  lO.OOO  linea 

quire,  (bii  givea  na  44  qnirei,  while  the  writ. 

inga  utant  amount  to  about  the  fourth  port  of 

thu.      (Hegel,    Voriamign    tier  die  Gad.   der 

" ii.  pp.  307,   308.)      StiU   thete 

:iy  indefinite.  Nor  do  we  get  an 
much  better  with  the  three  ancient  cstaloguei  of 
hia  writing!  which  an  atill  extant,  thoae  namely  of 
Diogenea  1^'rtiui,  tbe  Anonym.  Menag.,  and  tbe 
Arabian  writer*  in  Caiiri  (BiU.  Arab.  Hiip.  tdI.  L 
p.  306),  which  may  be  found  entire  in  the  Gnt  to- 
lune  of  Buhle-a  edition  of  Ariatotle.    TbeyalllbzH 

arrangement,  and  witbont  any  critical  retnorkl. 
Tbey  diSei  net  only  from  eacb  other,  but  from 
the  quotationa  of  otHar  ariten  and  bam  the  title* 
of  the  extant  worka  lo  luch  a  degree,  that  all  idea  of 
reconciling  them  mnit  be  giren  up.  The  difficulty 
of  doing  BO  ii  further  incmied  by  the  bet,  that 
one  and  the  lame  work  ia  frequently  quoted  under 
diSerent  titlei  (Broudii,  dt  perdHii.  Arid.  Ukr  de 
Idtii  tt  dt  Bono,  p.  7  ;  Raiaiiaan,  Milapiftipit  d" 
AridoU,  toL  L  p.  4B,Pari*,  1 B37 ), and  that  Kctioni 
and  hooka  appear  aa  independent  writuigi  under 
■■   "       ■'         From  Ariitot!e"a  01 


worka  a 


e  reference*  for  tbe  i 


,    Ultle 


loat  part  ore 

:te  genetvl,  or  baie  merely  been  anpplied  by 

later  writera.     (Hitter,  OessL  dtr  PliiL  vol  iiL  p, 

21,  not,  1.)   The  moat  complete  enumeration  of  the 

writinga  of  Ariatotle  from  thMe  catalogue*,  ai  well 
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u  of  tbe  liHt  work*,  i*  In  b«  fonnd 
k  {BiU.  Or.  ill  pp.  207—284,  ud  pp. 
sou — 111/. J  The  lort  worki  iloni  ha™  been 
«niuneTate<t  hj  Bvh[t{Commeittatio  de d^terd, Arat. 
libr.  in  Camaaa.  SadO.  tiaUmg.  tdL  it.  p.  S7,  Ax.) 
BdI  Ihe  Uboun  of  bath  theH  Khghtn  no  longer 
■ktu^  the  dimuidi  of  modem  critical  KiBnee.  To 
nuke  lueof^andfoimajadgmenlupoTithoHBiicient 
cBUloguet,  ii  ilill  f[irthcr  attended  with  nncertuntr 
fnini  ^D  circunnltutce,  that  much  that  wu  ipu- 
rioui  ma  introdnccd  lunaiig  the  wridngi  of  Arie- 
totle  Bt  an  vai\y  period  in  antiqoitj.  The  cooiei 
of  this  are  correctly  aui^ed  hj  Ammoniiu.  {Ad 
Aral.  Caleg.  fbl.  3,  a.)  In  the  £nt  pbu«,  wveral 
of  the  wiitingi  of  the  immedjste  diaciplei  of  Aria- 
totle,  which  tnated  of  like  ubjecta  under  like 
namet,  ai  those  of  Theophrailiu.  Budemu  Rho- 
diu,  Fhania*,  and  othen,  got  accidentally  inierted 
amongW  the  worki  of  the  StagiiiU.  Then  vemort 
add  miilake*  aiinng  iid  ti)>  iimru/Alaii,  at  in  the 
ancient  philouphical,  ihetocical,  and  hiatorieo- 
polilical  blemtuPB  there  were  eeieral  wrilen  of  the 
■anie  name.  Laitly,  the  endeaTDim  of  the  Ptole- 
miea  and  Attali  to  enrich  their  libiarit*  ae  much 
aa  pouihle  with  worki  of  Arialotle,  let  in  motion 
a  number  of  people,  whoae  love  of  gain  rendered 
them  not  orer  fcmpulousl;  honeat.  (Comp.  Darid, 
ad  Ok*?,    p.28,  a,   IS,  who  "  -' —    -'^'-' — ' 


I  offal 


,'  Simpliciiu 


fol.  i,  6  1  Oaita,  Comnewl.  1 
pp.  16,  17  1  Brandia,  Alen.  M<a.  p.  2GD.  1S27.} 
It  ii  Tery  pouible  that  the  0»ek  Urta,  in  parlicn- 
lar  that  in  Diogenei  Laertjna,  are  nothing  elie 
than  calaloguH  of  IheH  librariei.  (Trendelenbn^, 
ad  AtoL  da  Aiiima,f.\'i.%.) 

Ai  regaidi  the  djrition  of  Aiiitotle't  vritiiigt, 
the  ancient  Oieek  coDunentatoia,  ai  Ammonius 
{ad  Ottnr.  p.  6,  b.  Aid.)  and  Simplidot  {ad  Oat. 
pp.  1,  6,  ed.  Baa.)  diatinguiih — 1.  -traiirTiiiaTtiid, 
i,  e.  eollectioni  of  noticei  and  materiala,  drawn  up 
br  hii  own  lue.  9.  ^arrayiiaTaci,  elaborate  worka 
Thoge  which  were  compoacd  in  a  itrictly  identific 
manner,  and  contained  the  doctrinal  lectureifiUpo. 
iffm)  of  the  philoeophcr,  (hey  called  (UpaafUTurd 
(Oell.  n.  5,  haa  dii|»aTiKi,  which  fonn,  hawerec, 
Sehaefet,  ad  Plat.  toL  t.  p.  245,  rejocu),  or  el» 
itnrrtfuii,  tmnrraii.  Thoaa,  on  the  Dtier  hand, 
in  which  the  method  and  Kyle  were  of  a  more 
popular  kind,  and  which  wen  calcnlated  for  a  cii~ 
cte  of  readen  beyond  the  timita  of  the  achool,  were 
termed  JEim|>in.  The  latter  wen  compoied 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  dialogue*,  particularly  luch 
at  trmted  npon  point!  of  piactical  philoiopfay.  Of 
theie  dialognea,  which  were  KlU  extant  in  Cicefo't 
time,  nothing  hai  been  pieaerred.  (The  whole  of 
the  aulhoritiet  relating  Co  thji  mbject,  amongM 
whom  Strab.  niL  pp.  60B,  60S  ;  Cic.  de  Fin.  i.  5, 
odAtl.  iv.  16  [Gelt  tc;  Plot  Ala.  S,  AdT*r».a>- 
^  p.  1 1 15,  b.  are  the  moM  important,  are  giTen 
at  full  length  in  Stahr*!  JritMefu,  vol  u.  p.  344, 
Ac. ;  t«  which  mart  be  added  Sopateiatqne  Syrian. 
ad  Hrrnuig.  p.  1 20,  in  Leonhanl  Speniel,  ivrirrurf^ 
*<X>w,  L  de  Artum  Suriptt.  &c  p.  167.) 

The  object  which  Ariitotle  bad  in  riew  in  the 
compoaition  of  hit  eioteiic  writinga  appean  to 
hare  been  tamewhat  of  the  following  kind.  He 
wiahed  by  mean*  of  them  to  ooiiu  to  aa  imdmlind- 
iHg  with  the  pnblic.  The  Platonic  philnHphy  wa> 
to  widely  diffuied  throngh  all  cla»cB,  that  it  wu 
at  that  time  almoat  a  duly  for  erery  educated  man 
to  be  a  follower  of  Plalo.     Ariatotle  therefore  wai 


like  the 
Plato'i 


from  th 
™k  -a, 
Philop. 


allbelw 
theypo 

wai  thi 

Platomii 
Ac^Be 


though 


af  Tbmphnitaa,  Gu  bebw 
am  livelj  and  chanetcriitic 
rbe  introdaebiiiu,  Hmtding 
tdJU.  it.  16),  bad  DO  ilila~ 


it  published 


irilb  tfae  wbole  body  of  hii 
the  other  bud,  then  can 
louiic  writinn,  particoUil; 
nbliihed  bjr  the  philoaopher 
ng  the  ummatic  writingi, 
principa]  woriu  of  Arutolle, 
eraiflnt,  through  miiimdfli- 
iditioa,  whkb  maintained  iu 
D  tfas  hutorr  «f  liteiatiire, 

h]  and  cofTfcted  only  wtUun 
he  DiTeaUgBUou  of  Qennan 

7  which  ve  find  in  Strabo 
n  BDthorilj  in  thii  matUr— 
•n  bf  Athenaeai,  Plutarch, 
d;  nnimponanl  Taiialione), 
i*  libiacy  and  original  manii- 
r,  ThMphnutufc  Aft«r  the 
le  tiUmfy  DvBaun  tfigelfaer 
wn  libnrj  onw  into  the 
nd  diidple,  Neleni  of  Scep- 
1  both  coilectiDnt  at  a  high 
:ing  of  Egypt,  for  the  Alei- 
e  reUined  ffiT  himwlf,  a*  an 
MSS.  of  th«e  two  philoio- 
etcendontt  of  Nelena,  irbo 
ng  of  PeigamnB,  koev  of  no 
timn  &Dni  the  leArch  of  the 
mal  the  Ptotemiei  in  fbim- 
1  cinHxaling  them  in  a  cellar 
Toi),  wfaere  for  a  coaple  of 
expDwd  la  lbs  cavagn  of 
WM  not  till  the  beginning 
the  birth  of  Chriit  thai  a 
,  tfae  Athenian  Apellicon  of 
Tnloable  relics,  bought  Lhem 
I,  and  prepared  &om  them  a 
le'l  voiki,  canting  the  m>- 
and  suing  up  the  gspa  and 
nit  withonl  mffidoit  know- 
I  about     Afker  ihe  ctplore 
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touch  to  leTenL  NererUwleo,  it  cwinot  be  de- 
nied that  Arinolle  deadned  all  fail  wotlu  (or  pab- 
licatioD,  and  hinnel^  wilb  llw  aiaiitance  of^ hii 
diadplea,  particularly  TheaphraiRia,  pabliihed  tboaa 
which  he  completed  in  his  Urelime.  Thia  is  India- 
putablf  certain  with  regard  to  tha  exotaiic  writ- 
inn.  Of  the  rest,  those  which  had  not  been  pnb- 
liabed  by  Arislotle  himself^  were  made  known  by 
TheophrafllDS  in  a  more  enlarged  and  complete 
fbnn ;  as  raaj  be  proved,  for  instance,  of  the  phy- 
sical and  hiiUrico-palilical  writing!.  Other  scbo- 
]f  the  Slagirite,  at  for  eiam^e,  the  Rhodian 
Phaniaa,  Paiicratea,  and  othera,  itlus- 
ipleted  in  works  of  their  own,  which 


nch  of  le 


freqoently  b 


ing;  while  otfaen,  leas  independently,  publiebed 
lectiue*  of  tfaeii  mallei  which  they  had  reduced  to 
writing.  The  eiMirtiant  of  these  scholara  were,  in- 
deed, chiefly  directed  to  the  looiod  writings  of  the 
pfailnopher ;  hot,  couudering  Uie  well-known  mul- 
tiplicity of  studies  which  chaiaclerised  the  school 
of  the  Peripatetics,  wa  may  asaume,  that  the  re- 

ng  writings  of  iheir  great  maaler  did  not 

unnolioed.       Bol   ibe  wrtlioga  of  Ariitolla 

md  and  itudied.  in  the  first  two  centnriea 

after  hit  death,  beyond  the  limits  of  Ifae  school  il- 

"     The  first  Ptolemies,  who  wars  &iendt  and 

jnal  patrons  of  Aristotle,  Theopbrutus,  Str*- 

and  Demetrius  Phalerena,  spared  no  expense 

:der  to  incorpoiate  in  the  library  which  Ibey 

had  founded  al  Aluaudria  the  works  of  the  founder 

of  the  Peripatetic  school,  in  as  complete  a  laim  a* 

posaihle.      For  Ifaia  and,   they  caused   niunennu 

I  of  one  and  the  mnie  work  to  be  porchased ; 

for  eiam;Je,  there  were  forty  MSS.  of  the 
Analytics  at  Alexandria.  (Animon.ai<GitfbL  3,8.) 
And  although  much  that  wai  spurious  found  its 

n,  yet  the  acuteneir  and  learning  of  the  great 


1,  politicaL 


H  Btoatnt  di 

•If)  that  tb 


rheophnutiu  bad  pnhlislied 
e  exception  of  some  exoteric 
important  bearing  on  their 
na  not  till  200  yon  later 
t  to  light  by  the  aboye-men- 
"h*"***^  to  tfae  philosophical 

«  pnparB  acomplata  edition. 
Tilings.  Nay,  it  ia  certun 
htm  before  ha  coold  finish 
itliara,  and  pat  tfa«  finishing 


secnrity  for  us  that  writings  of  that  kind  were  sub- 
sequently discoTend  and  sepanted.  It  cannot  be 
determined,  indeed,  how  far  the  studies  of  theae 
men  were  directed  to  the  strictly  logicsl  and  meta- 
physical works ;  bat  that  they  studied  the  histoii- 
ilitical,  and  ibetoricsl  writings  of  Aristotle, 
'  ■'  nilings  bear  ample 

testimony.  HoreoTer,  as  is  well  known,  Arialotla 
and  Theophtaslns  were  both  admitted  into  the 
bmous  **  Canon,"  the  tradition  of  which  is  at  any 
rale  very  ancient,  and  which  iiulodad  besides  only 
tfae  philoaophen,  Plato,  Xenopboa,  and  AeKhinea. 
There  an  therefore  be  lillls  doubt,  that  it  is  quite 
biie  that  tfae  philosophical  writings  of  Aiistotla, 
for  the  first  two  centuries  after  fais  death,  nmained 
rotting  in  the  cellar  at  Scejaia ;  and  that  it  wm 
only  certain  copies  which  met  with  this  &Ie  :  Ifaia 
Tiew  of  tfae  case  accords  also  with  the  direct  tesli- 
moDj  of  the  andenta.  (OelL  xx.  i  ;  PluL  AltJi  7 ; 
Simplidos,  Prooem.  ad  Ar.  Fif.  tTti.,  Ai.  Poc't.S, 
eitr. ;  Braudis,  AbiamU.  do-  Btria.  Aiad.  irii. 
p.  368.)  And  in  this  way  is  it  to  be  explaiiBd 
why  neither  Cicero,  who  had  tbe  moat  obriout  in- 
ducements for  doing  so,  DOT  any  one  of  the  nunw- 
rons  Greek  commentaton,  mentions  a  syllable  of 
this  tradition  about  the  fiite  and  long  conceahnant 
of  all  (be  more  unportant  works  of  Aristotle.  In 
■aying  this,  howerer,  we  by  no  meant  intend  to 
■  '"---'--- — -- "trabo  has  some  tmth 
which  he  and  others 
it  ba  regarded  u  amtneoos;  ot 


n 
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.  That  the  fau  «hi(^  befel  ihe  liMmr; 
'  Ariitotle  and  Theopbnatiu  wu  preJDd 
idinduil  writing!,  c  jr.  to  the  MeUphj^c*  (i 
laKi.  die  AHM.  Malapk.  p.  S,  &c) :  or  S.  That 
iroug))  tb?  diicoTHy  at  Apellicon  Hveral  writinga, 


orki,« 


id  phUoMphkal  iTiten 
>me  there  with  the  li 


nblfiiu,  and  other  hjrponuuiiiatic 
DC  Poetici,  which  wc  now  poueit,  majr 
lie  tame  to  light  for  the  flnt  tunc. 

Meantime,  after  the  fint  two  ■nccmon  of  Aria- 
<tle,  the  Peripatetic  ichoal  graduallT  declined. 
he  headi  of  the  Khool,  who  toUoa-ed  Tbeophiaatut 
id  Stratoa,  via.  LycoD«  AHiton  of  C«oa,  Crilolaaa, 
c,  wei?  of  leifl  importaoce,  and  weeia  to  have  oc- 
ipied  themwlTea  more  in  carrying  out  tome  Kpft- 
Lte  di^moa,  and  cotnmanting  on  the  prorki  of 
iiitotte.  Attention  wai  eapeciallj  dincted  to  a 
iputar.  theloiical  >y>tem  of  Elhica.  The  tchool 
Klined  in  iptendoDi  and  inflaena  ;  the  more  ab- 
THH  writinga  of  Ariitotle  were  ti^ected,  becaaae 
leii  form  waa  col  anfllciently  pleaiing,  and  the 
iMj  luperGcialitj  of  the  ichoal  wai  deterred  hf 
le  difficulty  of  unfolding  them.  Thai  the  aipni- 
OD  of  the  mailer  himaelf  mpaciting  hii  wtitingi 
light  hare  been  repeated,  "that  Ihej  had  be«i 
ilbliibed  and  yet  not  puUiihed."  Eitracta  and 
ithokigiei  arote,  and  latiificd  the  luperflcia]  want! 
'Ibe  icbool,  while  the  worki  of  Ariitotle  himaetf 
ere  thmit  into  the  back-graand. 

In  RoDie,  before  the  time  of  Cicero,  we  find  only 
in  acquaintance  with  the  wrilingi 
I  of  Ariatotle.  They  only 
brary  of  Apellicon,  whiCD 
olla  had  carried  off  from  Qreece.  Here  Tyraimian, 
learned  freednun,  and  itill  more  the  philoaopber 
id  literary  antitinary,  Andronicui  of  Rhodei, 
lined  gnat  credit  by  the  pains  they  beatowed  on 
lem.  Indeed,  the  labouK  of  Andronicui  form  an 
>ocb  in  the  biitory  of  the  Ariatotelian  wtitingL 
Andhonicuj,  p.  176,  K]' 

With  Andmakua  of  Rhodea  the  age  of  commen- 
ilon  begins,  who  no  longer,  like  the  fint  Peiipa- 
'tica,  treated  of  aeparale  branchea  of  philoaophy 
I  worki  of  their  own,  fallowing  the  principtea  of 
leir  maaler,  bnt  united  (n  regular  commentaiiea 
iplanatioui  of  the  meaning  with  critical  obaerra- 
ona  on  the  text  of  indiTidual  paangcs.  The  po- 
ular  and  often  prolii  ilyle  of  theie  commentariei 
robably  ariaea  from  their  haiing  been  originally 
ctorea.  Here  mnat  be  mentioned,  in  the  Gnt 
intury  after  Chriat,  Boethus,  a  icholar  of  Andro- 
icui )  NicoLiua  DamabciNoS  ;  Aluandih 
.loamuii,  Nero'a  inatmctor:  in  the  lecond  century, 

QthOTOf  a  HTOrklTiplTifrTEEJHtSTVv'AfKFTOTjAOVt 

i$liiitri  Oalinuh;  AiiiAKDiR  of  Aphrodinas 
iCaria.  [See  p.  112.]  In  the  third  and  fourth 
mturiei,  the  new-Platoniiti  engaged  leaiougly  in 
le  tank  of  explaining  Ariitotle  :  among  theae  we 
luil  mentian  PoHrurmuH,  the  author  of  the  in- 
oduction  to  the  Categoriea,  and  hit  pupil,  Iah- 

Wi century,  PaocLUB;  Ammohiub;  Dahascius; 
'AVID  the  Armenian.  Intheiiith  century,  AacLi- 
lua,  biihop  of  Trallea ;  OLTvnoDORtis,  a  pupil 
:  Ammoniua.  Simfliciue  wat  one  of  Ihe  teachen 
I  pbiloiophy  wbo,  in  the  reign  of  Juitinian,  emi- 
rated  to  the  emperor  Couoca  of  Pertia.  (Jourdain, 
lecJienket  ptitiqmfit  gur  Pagt  airoriguiedet  Tradu^ 
on  laima  •TAriiL,  Paris,  ISIS.)  Hli  eommenl- 
riea  art  of  incalculable  nlue  for  the  hiitoiy  of  the 
Hiian,  Pythi^ortan,  and  Eleatic  philoaophy.    In- 


deed, in  eTe^ 

with  thoae  of 
diitingniahed  a 

contemporaneoi 
BuKTHItta,  the 
tare  in  Italy  ( 

writingi  oTArii 
The  aerieaol 


and  PHOTitia  i 
Mich  AIL  Psi. 


The   alder  edil 


opea.— While  t 
lophy  of  Ariatt 
Boethiu^*  the 
philotophical  ici 
of  hii  empre,  < 
protection  and  i 
alio  the  two  P 
dm,  lef»  Athot 

Couoei  Nuahir 
diSuied  the  kni 
afterwBida  the 
people,  undar  d 
ihey  had  no  ti 


HatuD-al-Raadi 
&TDU»d  tbe  C 

Ariitdtelian  pbi 
the  court  al  Ha 
woiki  of  Qieel 

chiefly  from  0 

painted  expret* 

Through  the 

houae  in  the  E 
and  phihw^y 
Schoola  and  aa 
in  the  Spaniah 

Abd-alnhnan  '. 


•  From  Ihe  t 
tianalaliona  of 
Auguatin. 


hoUn,    Angclui   Politioniu,    HmnolBiu 

Bartanu,  Dgiulu*  Acciajolai,  BcHuian,  Augui- 

tintu  Niphai,  Juab  Fnber  Stspulenut,  LsuRntiu* 

Vilk,  Job.  Rcuchlin.  tmd  Dthcn,  id  like  mannn 

tiibuted  a  good  deal,  by  meoni  of  tmnilitiaiu 

icommeDlaiiei,  lowurdi  itrippicv  the  WTitLngi 

of  ArUtotle  of  the  borbuoui  gnrb  t>f  Kholaaticiuil. 

■prflad  of  AriBLolle'i  wiitingi  by  mettjii  of 

I    printioj^  Gnt  in  the  Aldine  edition  of  Sra  lolumei 

,    hy  Aid.  Pint  Haautiun,  in  Venioe,  1195—1498, 

Gennuf.  Rudolph  Agncola,  u  veil  u  Reuchlin 

'    mid  Meloncfathon,  taught  pobliclj  the  AiiBtotelioa 

In  Spaio,  Genedni  SepulTeda,  bj 

!W  tnuiiUtioiu  of  Arittotle  and  bii 

Greek  «inunent«lor»  made  immeduilely  from  Oreek 

.    laboured    with     diitinguuhed    luceeia 

.    agHiDit  tlie  Kholtutic  hArbanim  and  the  Ahito- 

telisD  of  ATerrbocB.     He  wu  supported  by  the 

J«uiti  al  Caimbn,  whoH  college  compoaed  som- 

entariei  on  almoat  &U  the  writing!  of  (he  philoM- 

,  ler.     In  like  manner,  in  Pmnce,  Swiuetlud, 

and  the  Nelheitandt,  Jacob  Fabet,  Ludvig  W'nt%, 

Enmat  of  Rolterdun,  and  Konnd  Geiner,  took 

^    an  active  part  in  promoting  the  stud;  of  the  Ari^ 

toleliin  pniloaophj  i  and  in  ipite  of  the  coonter- 

,    efiorli  of  FnnciKui  Patiitiu  and  Petnu  RamSK 

employed  all  the  weajKini  of  ingenoity  againet 

rritiugi,  phikKOphj,  and  penona]  chancUr  of 

Arl>tolle,  the  study  ci  hii  pbiloeopby  continued 

lominaat  in  almnit  all  the  ichiwla  of  Europe. 

ong  the  Learned  Kholan  of  the  uiteenth  and 

I    HTenteenth  centuriei,  we  find  the  moit  diitin- 

guiihed   hniied   with    Arittotle.     Their   lecturea, 

howeier,  which  gare  rite  to  nnmeniui  commenta- 

riei  and  edition*  of  Ariilotle,  are  contined  princi- 

.    pally  tc  hii  ihetorical,  ethical,  political,  and  aeathe- 

ticd  woriit.     The  vorkt  on  logic  and  natural  bia- 

•eldom  renrded,  the  metaphyiicaJ  trea- 

dned  whoUy  unnoticed.      In   Italy  we 

,  mention  Petrua  Vkloriui  (ISSS),  and 

...tor    H.   Antoniui    Maioiagioi    (CodU, 

IfifiS).  Franc  RoborteUi  (1567),  J.  C.  Scaligi-r 
(1558),  Jnliui  Pacini  a  Beriga  (1635),  Baptiai. 
Camolius,  Vincent  Uadina.  and  BanhoL  Lomboidui, 
Ricioboni,Accorambani,  Uontecatinus,  &c  :  lunong 
the  French,  Muretna,  la.  Caaaubon,  Ph.  J.  Maat- 
tac,  Dionya.  Umbinui  (1673):  among  the  Dnlcb, 
Swiia,  and  Oennaaa,  Obert.  Giphaniua  (ran  Uiflen, 
1604).  the  pbyucitui  Tbeod.  Zwinger  (a  friend  of 
and  (eUow-labourer  with  LambiDUS,  and  a  •chahu'  nt 
Konrad  Geaner),  Cameiarin*  of  Bambeig  (IA74), 
Wilh.  Hilden  of  Berlin  (1587),  Job.  Shifnl  (1589), 
Fred.  Sylburg  (1596),  &C. 

Within  ■  period  of  eigbly  yeart  in  the  i!ile«nth 
cenlnry,  beudei  innumeiahle  editione  of  aingle 
writingi  of  Aiiitolle,  there  appeared,  beginning 
with  the  Baile  edition,  which  Eraamna  of  Rotterdam 
auperintended,  no  lewer  (ban  aeren  Greek  edition! 
of  the  entile  worka  of  the  pbiloaopher,  aome  of 
which  were  nfmtxHj  reprinted.  There  waa  alas 
publiabed  a  large  number  of  Latin  tianalatioDB. 
From  {acta  of  thia  kind  we  may  came  ID  tome  con- 
ituHOn  a>  to  the  inlernl  felt  by  the  learned  pnbllc 
n  that  age  in  the  writinga  of  the  philoeopher.  Id 
England  we  lee  no  signi  of  lucb  lUidin ;  and  it  ia 
only  in  Caeaubon  (in  the  pre&ce  to  hit  edition  of 
:  the  work,  of  AriilotleJ  (hat  we  meet  with  the  no- 
tice, thai  at  the  beginning  of  the  aiileenlh  century, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  learned  phyaician,  Tho- 
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u  Linacn  (1524),  Hid  with  the  i 

m  Grieudi  I^tonwr  ud  OrociDiiu,  ■  KEiBtj  im 

mad  thin  "  ad  itttutnadun  Arinnlilu  idiikMo- 

liiain  et  iBrtendai  denno  ejua  libm."     But  the 

idertalEing  doe*  out  tffiti  to  haie  been  caiiied 


With  Cuubon,  who  intended  to  pnoote  the 
nd;  of  Ariitotle  io  nrioua  vsti  (u  t.g.  by  ■ 
Election  of  tlie  tagment*  of  the  saAinai,  Ka 
uanb.  <id  Ding.  Ijurt,  t.  27).  the  eerie*  at  philo' 
giale  endii  vho  paid  atteolioD  to  the  wiitingi  oT 
riitotle ;  and  irota  the  beginning  of  the  eerpn- 
enth  Io  the  end  of  the  dgfaleeoth  cealorj  the 
tiarj  of  Aristotelian  literature  i*  a  perfect  blank. 
DT  amon^  the  lai^  nuiobei  of  eminent  Bcholan 
hich  the  Ihitch  icbool  has  to  boast  of,  with  the 
ucption  of  Daniel  Heinsiui,  whose  desullor;  la- 
inrs  be>tow>!d  on  the  Poetics  and  Ethics  baldly 
sens  mentioning,  not  one  can  be  named  whi 
ade  AiiMotle  the  aubject  of  his  labours ;  and  < 
mplaint  mode  by  Vahjcenaer,  mpecting  the  neg^ 
El  of  the  philosopber  amona  the  andents,  ^iplied 
the  same  time  to  the  philologisis  of  his  own  i  ~ 
'akk.  adSdui.  Emip.  Piorn.  p.  69G.)  Nor 
ughnd,  with  the  exception  of  some  edition*  of 
e  Poetics  by  Buigeu  and  Tyiwhitt,  Ooulslon 
d  Winstanley,  any  monnment  of  snch  i 
>Ithy  of  notice.  In  Germany  lectuns  i 
riatotelisn  philosophy  wen  stiU  delireied 
lirenities ;  bat  with  the  exception  of  Racheliui, 
ccart,  Schrader,  and  Coming,  who  are  of  little 
portanca,  scarcely  any  one  can  be  mentioned  but 
t  learned  Joh.  Jonwniiu  (or  Joniini,  162+— 
59)  of  Holstein,  end  Melchior  Zeidler  of  Kiimg*- 
rg,  of  whom  the  tint  Tendered  some  valuable 
"vice  to  the  history  of  Aristotelian  liteiatnie 
fistoria  Penpaifticoj  attached  to  the  edition  of 
maoi'i  work  dt  taria  Ariibildit  forimia,  &c^ 
ittemberg,  1720,  ed.  Elswich.),  while  the  other 
IS  sctiielj  employed  on  the  criticism  and  exegesit 
the  philosopher's  writings. 
In  Germany,  Lesnng  whs  the  first,  who,  in  bis 
'amalurgie,  again  directed  attention  to  Arislotla, 
rticnlaily  to  his  Poetic*,  Hhetoric,  and  Ethics. 
'  (he  plulokigisl^  Reii,  and  the  school  of  F.  A. 
d14  e^g.  Spalding,  FuUebom,  Delbriick,  and 
iter,  again  applied  themselies  to  the  writing* 
Aristotle.  But  the  grvalesl  service  was  ren- 
red  by  J,  G.  Schneider  of  Saxony  (1782—1832) 
hi*  ^lion  of  the  Politics  and  the  Hisloiy  of  Ani- 
Js.  Sereral  attempt!  at  translations  in  German 
le  made,  and  J.  Q.  Buhit,  at  the  instigation  of 
!jne  and  Wol4  eren  applied  himielf  to  an  edi- 
D  of  the  entire  vodu  of  Arielotie  ( 1 79 1—1 800), 
idi  was  Derer  completed.  At  the  commence- 
nl  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  their  rank*  wace 
ned  by  Gottfried  Hermann  and  Goethe.  Hnn- 
te  a  new  eia  for  the  philosophical  and  philologi- 
*tudy  of  the  Stagirite  began  with  Heget,  ue 
nder  of  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  this  cen- 
y,  who  properly,  to  to  uy,  was  the  first  to  dis- 
■e  to  the  world  ^e  deep  import  of  the  Greek 
losopber,  and  atrenuooily  advocated  the  study  of 
works  as  the  noblest  problem  connected  with 
uicsl  philology.  At  the  aame  time  the  Beriin 
demy,  through  Bekher  and  Brandis,  undertook 
sntireljrnewrecenaionofiheteit  jandtheFrench 
ilituCa,  by  means  of  prise  es*»y»,  hsppilj  do- 
lled and  admirably  executed,  prooioted  the  nn- 
atanding  of  the  •eveial  works  of  AristoiJe.  and 
I  means  of  forming  a  jndgmeni  reelecting  them. 
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kI  Ptuuu.  (MaetlLir 


i.)  The    ■ 


ej  art  oflen  addiliani  nutdc  bj 
Dr»  imbequendy,  two  vrilinga 
I  i«eh  other.  (Hitter,  GucL  da- 
!9,  not.  1,  p.  35,  not.  2.)  Man- 
agGment  ii  of  imalJ  unportanc* 
philoupher  like  Ariilstle. 
ingcnjeol  vai  Gtit  giv^  tD  the 
lie  by  Andimicu  of  Rhode*. 
r  in  pnigni»tie«  (Tptrjfiarfiai) 
:c«ted  of  the  Bme  lubjecU,  the 
JK.  (VoTfb.jt.VU.Pktit.2i; 
obixfEKoridau.  p.  308.)    Hil 


unngeioent  in  the  editioni. 
KT  ta  MHapi^  L  pp.  22—27.) 
leen  IbUoirnl  b;  AdrulDi,  u  u 

the  eipnH  CTidsace  of  Oraek 
■mngement  of  Aodnnicni  op- 

pmened  in  die  dinuon  pecu- 
nrrii  /tarlratft^ut.  to  thel^tin 
podlon  &DII1  the  fonith  to  the 
;h  u  ipoken  of  in  ona  or  two 

of  Ariitotle  collated  by  Bekkel. 
lekkei,  RJuL  i.  8,  p.  1368,  b. 
.  iii.iniLpL  I403,b.]  The  di- 
■k  conunentilon  may  be  faood 
L  p.  254),  with  which  DaTid  ad 
ip.  ad  CaUg.  p.  3«,  ed.  Berolin. 
They  leparale  the  writing*  of 
principal  diviDou.  i.  Theoretic, 
ogical  or  ovyaiaail^  which  agun 
tiooL  The  ariBngement  in  the 
lioa  of  the  endre  wotki  ntla 
vditioii,  which  in  it*  eaaestii 

bade  a*  &r  aa  Aodronicoi.  I 
man  (the  logical  writinga)  comt 
the  wo^B  oa  physical  Bdeno 
blenu;  then  the  mathemstio 
ritingi ;  at  the  end  the  writing 
aetial  philotsphy,  to  which  i 
ioni  the  Rfaeloric  and  Poetio 
nangemeni  hu  conUnued  to  be 

down  to  the  preaent  day.  In 
y  we  adhere  to  the  amngement 
who  divide*  the  work*  into, 
itoriatlj  c  MiaeeHaneout,  D.  Let- 
i  Speidia,  Eiery  ajalematic 
baa  reference  principally  to  1' 
rindple  to  be  kepi  in  riew 

le  aaya  hinuelf.  Accotding 
i  knowledge  ha*  [or  ita  ebji 
the  aaceitainment  of  tmtb. 


itself^  and  ita  pro- 
Lcmtdingly  erery  kind  of  know- 
PrnductiTe,  poetic  (iwiar^^iil 
Pmcticfll  {Jrt<7Tfj^T7  wpaacriK^); 

{Uurr/iirri  aMpirriml).*  Theo- 
haa  three  main  diriaiona  (^iX»^ 
j),  namely:  1.  Phyaical  icience 

I  2.  Mathematics  (ii.  fuOm'a- 
^ne  of  ab«)lute  eiiitence  (in 
^lAiiirB^Iii,  or  HittrliiLti  S(a\a- 

p.  326,  Bnndii,  £.  1  and  3  ; 
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aimply  ao^).'  Practical  k 
pncucai  philoiMhy  (4  fiAos-n^a  npl  n 
Tim,  i|  reAirun),  in  the  general  Miue  of  I 
BA.  Nici-I,  Magna  MoraL  i.  1,  A& 
tnchet  a  man  to  know  the  higheet  pi 
humao  life,  and  the  proper  mode  of  it 
attain  it  with  re*pect  to  diapontioni  and 
It  i*  ].  with  reference  to  the  indiTJdoal  m 
(^ffunf) ;  2.  With  reference  to  the  bmilj 
meitie  concema,  Oceommia  (olKoniuuiif )  ^ 
reference  to  the  atate,  Polilia  (woAmirt 
mora  leatricted  lenae  of  the  word ;  E<k.  N 
Laatly,  in  ao  br  aa  icience  i*  a  acienlific 
r^arding  knowledge  and  cognition  itaell 
lomu  and  condition*,  and  the  application 
it  it — IV.  'EiTumf^Ti  rni<nrRirTa  iri|>l  di 
■aJ  twarri^nt  {Udaplt.  K.  L  p.  213,  J 
which  ma*t  precede  the  ^^ptirn  ^Aoco^ 
r.  3,p.e6,  Un.  24.)  Thit  ii  ZNaJw^ia  or  j 
or,  according  to  oor  use  of  term*,  Logic. 
time*  Ariatolle  recogniae*  only  the  two  m 
aiona  of  pnctical  and  OKoniieai  philoaoph 
Uqik.  a  1,  p.  S6,  Brand.) 

A.  DocntiHAi.  WOBKI. 

I.  DiiJectia  and  Lo^ 

The  eitant  logical  wrilinp  are  eomp 
ai  a  whole  under  the  title  Orgamm  (i.  < 
ment  of  gcience).  Tbey  are  occupinl 
inrettigaliDn  of  the  method  by  which  ma 
at  knowledge,  Ariatolle  dcTelop*  the  r 
lawt  of  thinking  and  cognition  &om  the  ' 
the  cognoicenL  facnlly  in  man.  An  ina 
the  nature  and  faimalion  of  conclDiioni 

and  centre  of  all  the  aeparat*  aii  work*  a 
the  Oiganon.  Of  these,  aome  ( Topica  ani 
SopliiiL)  haTB  ibe  practical  tendency  of  tei 
how,  in  diiputing,  to  make  onraclie*  n 
Ae  probable,  and,  in  attacking  and  defei 
HBard  ounelvea  againat  taUe  conclnaionB  ([ 
Eriitica).     In  Ih^othen,  on  the  other  ban 


proof  (Apodeictica),  the  object  ia  a 
demon*tiable  hatpiedffe. 

UUnsim  of  ike  Orgaium, — Oryamm.,  e 
a  Beiiga,  Morgiit,  15S1,  Francot  15S 
Eleinenta  logiret  Arietni,  ed.  Trendelenboi 
1B36,  8fo.  2nd.  ed.  1842  ;  Eiplanatloai 
in  Oermao,  Berlin,  1M3,  Bid.— Weinb 
finiiia  et  prttio  logia$  AriiL  Rottochii, 
Brandi*,  Viber  die  Beiia/hlge  dur  BSdUi 
gium,  Ac,  in  the  AlAandL  d.  Beri.  Aia. 
f.'H<i,&c.~^\fte,diePhaoeopUedaArii 
45-318.-^.  Barth^l^y  SL  HiluR,  De  h 
iCAridole,  M^nioiie  cauranu^e  par  I'lnititi 
183R,  2  (olt.  Sio. 

The  anial  aucceaslDn  of  the  logical  w> 
the  editicna  i>  aa  foUowa  : 

1.  The  Karrryopiu  (Pmedicammla). 
work  Ariitotle  Ireala  of  the  (ten)  bigheat 
comprehenaiTe  generic  idea*,  nnder  whic 
altributea  of  things  may  be  aabordinaled  a 
These  are  ennog  or  nbtoKE  (i)  o^fo), 
(nicer),  qyaiilf  (iroSw),  nlatiai  (.pdl  i 
(.oS).  Hme  (T*r.),  eituaOim  (.«<»*..),  p» 
*™«?  Cx'").  »*»(""")' "f^'S  ' 
•  Af«M^  E.  1,  K.  1,  L.  1. 
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Ik  origin  of  tbeu  otegorw*,  KBRding  to  Trrn- 


2.  Ilfp]  ipfttp^tm  (de  Eiocationt  oroforu),  l 
tn^miDg  the  expreHion  of  thoDghti  bj  meani 
■Hch.     By  Jfiainta  Ariitotic  oodentaiidi  the    . 
iport  of  ^  tin  oompooi'Dt  purta  of  '  '      ~~'~ 
id  conclniiant.    Ai  thf  Cste^riei  we 
aCica]  ocittin,  *a  >lu  thii  nuill  tnatiit,  urbich 
»  pmbublj  not  quite  fompteted,  wu,  u  it  wen, 
le  fint  atlempl  at  a  phiIo»ophicaI  ijatem  of  grain- 
ai,    (See  Claaien,  dii  OraBiauilkae  Oratoae  Fri- 
ardiii,   Bonnae,   18-29,  p.  53;    K.   E.  Oq)pert, 
'anUlIang  dtr  Gramnialuc^m  Kaiigariai,  Belliu, 


AFlcr  thne  prapaedentiad  treMiut,  Sd  which 
tBoilioiu  (I|»i)  ind  pmpaiitiinu  (Tporiiria)  ire 
rated  at  them  foUow,  u  tlie  lint  pan  of  Logic, 
■oOKdj  »  called,  3.  The  two  boolu  'A>n\vriHi 
t&Ttpa  {AnaJ^ica  priora),  the  tbeorj  of  concla- 
SOI.  The  title  ii  derived  from  the  niolution  of 
c  condiuion  into  ita  fimdaiaeuta]  component 
irt>  {droUix).  The  word  Tpirtpa,  appended  to 
e  title,  it  from  a  later  hand.  1.  The  two  book*, 
jBAiffucd  flimjia  (ftUo  BnJrtiJa,  (ifjuAa),  treat, 
e  fint  of  demanitrshle  (apodeictic)  knowledge, 
e  leeond  of  the  appliation  of  concliuioni  to  pmot 

The  eiRht  booki  Tnatir  einbisce  Dialectica, 
e,  tbe^logic  of  the  probable  according  to  Ariitotle. 

■•  the  method  of  aniving  at  farther  conduiloni 
\  etetj  pniblem  according  to  probable  propoiiiieiu 
id  general  point*  of  riew.  From  theie  lait, 
'Allot,  tedii  fifortU*  argumfiitoniBL,  loeit  Cic.  Tup. 
%  Oral.  c.  U,}  the  work  takei  iU  name.  We 
pit  regard  ai  an  appendix  to  the  Topica  the 
eatiie,  S,  <I>f>l  m^iinuwv  iKdyxiy,  concerning 
e  bllacieB  which  onl j  apparently  pmvc  Bomething 

na.  Publiihed  lepanttely  by  Winekelmann, 
eipiig,  IB33,  aa  an  appendix  to  hii  edition  of 
lato'i  Eathydemiu. 

2.  Titontical  FWoK^. 


310—66 
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Ila  IhrM  part* 
Jebtphgrla.  In  Phyiio,  theoRtical  philouphj 
Diiden  material  •ubatancea,  which  hare  the 
urea  of  motion  in  them<elT«  (rd  im  S  Kiroi- 
ira).  In  mathemstia  the  ntbject  ia  the  atlii- 
itei  of  ijuantily  and  extenaion  (tA  wSny  col  rd 
trixii),  which  are  eilema!  to  motion  indeed. 
It  not  iepanit«  Irani  thingi  {^^Mpiirrd),  ihongh 
ey  are  ilill  independent,  na?  ajri  fjnjira. 
BlaphvMca  (in  Ariit  wfjni  ^lAwro^o,  aa^ 
\ii\rfSa,  ^uAaYiK^  ^um{;iq,  or  ^lAoffoi^a 
tiiply)  haTe  to  do  with  cnMensi  in  iOel/  and  u 
ch  (rd  (f  ^  tr.  Met.  r.  I,  E.  ]].  which  in  like 
■oner  ii  eitenial  to  motion ;  hot  at  the  lame 
ne  eiiita  by  itaelf  aepaiably  from  individual 
ingi  (ri  x'V"''^''  ii  ai  t6  ditlFifro*).  Their 
bjact  thnefbre  i>  the  uniremL  the  oltinute 
o*Mof  thinm,  the  betl,  the  flret  (TdiraWxor, 
I  afrla,  ti  SptifTOi',  rd  wpwio,  T«pl  ifx^'  '""- 
IliTi),  aUolc  '  "'  "■     ..  ■ 


The  Metupkgnia,  in  14  booki  ^lir  firri  ri 
mud,  A— N),  which  pTohably  originated  after 
riitotle'i  death  in  the  collection  of  originally  ia- 
ipendent  lieatiiea.  The  title  al»  it  of  late 
igin.  It  occun  fint  in  Plnlarch  (AUi.  c,  7), 
Id  niBit  pfsbably  be  traced  back  to  Andronicua 


(warm,  i 


from  the 
Indiridur 
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ds.)  In  the  ktter  the  most  important  tiling  is 
tk  invettigatioQ  of  the  pmrpom  (ri  tZ  IrcKo, 
oma  fimatk),  by  meant  of  which  one  arrives  at 
the  idea  of  the  thing  (xAyos^  or  r6  ri  ^v  clrai). 
Aiirtotfe  rqifoaches  the  older  investigators  with 
kariitt  neg^eeted  to  penetrate  into  the  porpbse  and 
ides  (rikas  and  xAyos)  of  the  individual  sides  and 
putt  of  nature,  and  with  having  always  soosht 
meiely  for  the  material  cause  of  things.  yDe 
GmeraHtme^  v.  1,  ii  6.)  In  this  investigation  of 
tke  pvpose,  the  leading  idea  is  always  to  shew, 
that  the  natmal  object,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
inrettigation,  corresponds  most  completely  in  the 
vij  in  which  it  exists  to  the  idea  intended  to  be 
mlivd,  and  accordingly  best  fulfils  its  purpose. 
(Dt  ParHL  Auim.  I  5 ;  Fi^.  LB;  De  Inee$tu 

Aceordii^  to  this  mode  of  considering  the  writ- 
iii|s  of  this  pcagmaty,  they  will  be  arranged  in  the 
faOowing  manner : — 

1.  Tlw  eight  books  of  PhTBics(0v0'un)dicp^(f, 
called  also  hj  others  inpi  tpx^"  I  the  last  three 
books  are  likewise  entitled  v^  icut^mms  by  Sim- 
pbdoB,  Procem,  ad  Phf,  and  a(i  vL  pp.  404-5, 
ed.  BcroL)  In  these  Aristotle  develops  the 
genenl  prindplee  of  natural  science.  (Cosmology.) 

The  investigation  of  the  principles  of  the  uni- 
vene  b  natually  succeeded  by  the  consideration 
«f  the  principal  parts  of  it,  the  heaven,  the  heavenly 
hodiee,  and  the  elements.     There  foUows  accord- 

2.  The  wnk  eamcsmma  the  ffmvem  (vcpt  odpa- 
Mv),  in  fear  books,  which  is  entitled  wf^  icdfffuw 
hj  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias.  (Fabric.  B&L  Or. 
iu.p.230,  HarL)  According  to  an  astronomical 
•otiee  in  L  12,  ^e  work  was  composed  after  the 
year  n  a  S67.  See  Keppler,  Attran,  c^  p.  357 ; 
Bsiny,  Hkktin  de  fAtlromomiey  p.  244. 

3.  The  two  books  om  ProdwOon  amd  Dettmetiom 
[nfl  yt^9tfs  mU  ^Oopa%,  de  Generatkme  et  Cor- 
rwfiiom\  develop  the  general  laws  of  production 
sad  detraction,  which  are  indicated  more  definitely 
io  the  pfocess  of  fbnnation  which  goes  on  in 
iasfgsaic  nature,  or  in  meteorological  phaenomena. 
Tht  oiofldexation  of  this  forms  the  contents  of  the 

4  Four  books  om  AfeUorolcgv  (firr9mpo?^u(d^ 
^Mittonty  This  work,  which  is  distinguished 
bj  the  deanieas  and  ease  of  its  style,  was  com- 
p«ied  after  b.  c.  341,  and  before  the  time  when  an 
acqasintance  with  India  was  obtained  by  Alex- 
>ader*b  expedition.  (St  Croix,  Examm  critique 
dn  Hid.  d^Alat,  p.  703  ;  Ideler,  Meieoroloffia  wL 
Gnttar,  d  RowLj  BeroL  1832.)  It  contains  the 
P^aiAwfA  iA  a  ^ysical  geography.  It  has  beoi 
<4ited  by  Ideler,  liraL  1834,  2  voU.,  with  a  pro- 
W  eomiBentaiy.  This  work  is  commonly  fol- 
Wed  in  the  editions  by  the  treatise 

^  (htiie  Vmtaerm  (wf p2  icSaiwu,  de  Mtmdo)^  a 
letter  t»  Alexander,  which  treaU  the  subject  of  the 
^  tvo  works  in  a  pi^Nilar  tone  and  a  rhetorical 
f^le  sliagether  foreign  to  Aristotle.  The  whole 
a  probably  a  translation  of  a  work  with  the  same 
^  by  Appuleins,  as  Stahr  (Arid,  bei  den  Romem, 
h  Us,  4c.)  has  endeavoured  to  prove.  Osann 
"■cnbes  it  to  the  Stftic  Chrysippus  (BeOrage  zur 
^'^'KcL  «.  JGm.  IML  Ge$ck.^  Darmstadt,  1835,  vol  i. 
n- 141—283.)  The  latest  editor  of  Appuleius 
iUddchtand,  ProUgg,  ad  AppnL  voL  L  p.  idC  &c), 
**  the  contiary,  feoks  upon  the  Latin  work  as  the 
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T*  the  BMie  division  of  this  pragmaty  belongs 


the  small  finigment  on  tke  local  namet  of  teveral 
wimdM  (liAimp  bkaus  ical  wpoarryopUu^  out  of  the 
laiger  woik  wijpl  ornuieHf  x*V'^'*"'»  I^og*  ^  ▼• 
26 ;  printed  in  Arist.  Opp*y  ed.  Du  VaL  voL  ii  p. 
848),  and  a  firsgment  extant  only  in  a  Latin  form, 
De  Niii  Inoremmio, 

The  close  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Meteorologies 
conducts  us  to  the  consideration  of  earthly  natural 
bodies  composed  of  homogeneous  parts  (iiunoiupi^). 
Separate  treatises  on  the  inoiganic  bodies  of  the 
same  class,  e.  g.  vcpt  uer<UXc»y  (Olympiod.  ad 
AritL  Meieorol.  i.  5,  vol  L*p.  133,  Ideler),  and 
vcpl  T^s  KiBov  (Diog.  Lu  v.  26),  have  perished. 
Among  the  works  on  oiganic  natural  bodies,  Aris- 
totle himself  (Meteor.  LI)  places  first  those  on 
the  animal  kingdom,  to  the  scientific  consideration 
of  which  he  devoted,  according  to  Pliny  (H.  N, 
viii  17),  fifty,  according  to  A^tigonus  Carystius 
(c  66),  seventy  treatises.  Respecting  the  scien- 
tific arrangement  of  the  extant  woriu  of  this 
pragmaty  see  Trendelenburg,  ad  Aritt,  de  Anima 
Prooem.  p.  114,  &c.  The  vroA  which  we  must 
place  first  is 

6.  The  History  of  Animals  (irtpl  {drntf  loro^o, 
called  by  Aristotle  himself  al  wepi  rd  {wa  hro' 
plot  and  {Wun)  Urropia^  De  Paribus,  iil  14.  §  5) 
in  nine  books.  In  this  work  Aristotle  treats, 
chiefly  in  the  way  of  description,  of  all  the  peculi- 
arities of  this  division  of  the  natural  kyigdom, 
according  to  genera,  classes,  and  species ;  nmking 
it  his  chief  endeavour  to  give  all  the  characteristics 
of  each  animal  according  to  its  external  and  in- 
ternal vital  functions ;  according  to  the  manner  of 
its  copulation,  its  mode  of  life,  and  its  character. 
This  enormous  work,  partly  the  firuit  of  the  kingly 
liberality  of  Alexander,  has  not  readied  us  quite 
complete.  On  the  other  hand,  respecting  a  tenth 
book  appended  in  the  MSS.,  which  treats  of  the 
conditions  of  the  productive  power,  scholars  are  not 
agreed.  Scaliger  wants  to  introduce  it  between 
the  7th  and  8th  books  ;  Camus  regards  it  as  the 
treatise  spoken  of  by  Diogenes  Laertius:  Mp 
roG  fKiij  ytrtw ;  Schneider  doubts  its  authenticity. 
According  to  a  notice  in  several  MSS.  (p.  633,  ed. 
Berolin.),  it  originates  in  the  Latin,  recension  of 
the  writings  of  Aristotle.  Respecting  the  plan, 
contents,  history,  and  editions  of  the  work,  Schnei- 
der treats  at  length  in  the  Epimetra  in  the  first 
voL  of  his  edition.  The  best  edition  is  by  Schnei- 
der, in  four  vols.  8vo.,  Lips.  1811. 

This  work,  the  observations  in  which  are  the 
triumph  of  ancient  sagacity,  and  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  results  of  the  most  recent  investiga- 
tions (Cuvier),  is  followed  by 

7.  The  four  books  on  the  Parte  rfAmmali  (vcpl 
fiUnf  fAopimy),  in  which  Aristotle,  after  describing 
the  phaenomena  in  each  species  develops  the  causes 
of  these  phaenomena  by  means  of  the  idea  to  be 
fbnned  of  the  purpose  which  is  manifested  in  the 
formation  of  the  animaL  According  to  Titse  (die 
ArisL  OpfhSerie,  pp.55— ^8),  the  first  book  of  this 
work  forms  the  introduction  to  the  entire  preceding 
woric  on  animals,  and  was  edited  by  him  under 
the  title  AAyos  v^l  ^Acems  fj^iKurra  fuMutSs, 
Prag.  1819,  and  Leipsig,  1823,  8vo.,  with  a  Oei^ 
man  translation  and  remarks.  This  work,  too,  as 
regards  its  form,  belongs  to  the  most  complete  and 
attractive  of  the  works  of  Aristotle^  There  is  a 
separate  work  in  five  books 

9,  On  tke  Cftneration  of  Animals  ("tr^pl  {tittr 
ywiaems)^  which  treats  of  the  generation  of  ani- 
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■d  tkeocpniorgcHntioiL   The  fifth  book 
r  doea  not  belong  to  thi*  work,  bat  u  * 
OD  the  dkugn  which  the  htctbI  parti  of 

»  /moh  Ammalium  (wifil  fiiwr  npdof), 
a  of  which  (c  19.  p.  713,  ed.  Bekk.),  ■»« 
inial  {Jneiuimeiu  of  the  ■nimal  IdDgdom 

■nimal  orguiintioii  bne  b«ni  litatad  of, 
I  to  the  caniidcnitian  of  the  inlenud  cwim 
E,  the  loaL  The  conndcntioD  of  thi*  ji 
p  b;  AriMotle  in  the 

%w  (oob  <M  On  Amj  (>v4  4vx4i>.  Afker 
criticiied  the  riewi  of  eeriier  inTettigatonf 
■elf  defoei  the  •ool  to  be  "the  intenal 
rs  principle  tjf  a  bod;  which  nwj  be  hi- 
yj  the  Knm,  and  ii  csfBble  of  life"  ((Bat 
I  ^vauaiB  lurifm  {in)r  Ixorrei).  Soch  tu 
I  !bnn»tiT»  priudpi  ii  mi  tiTt\ixna ;  (n- 
;thii  ciHemtm,  lee  BieK.  PkO.  da  Arvi. 
,  462,  479,  Ik.)  ;  the  hmI  i*  therefore  the 
leia  of  B  hoAj  lapable  of  life,  or  oi;^nii^ : 

eatace  (odiria),  iu  A^i.  Thii  woric  hu 
ited  by  Trendelenbuif;,  Jenu,  1 S3A,  Sto. — 
thfl  mott  eicelleat  editiooA  of  anj  lepuBte 
of  Arialotle'i  writiogi  in  point  of  critidan 
ilanUion.  With  thu  woik  the  fbllowii^ 
>  are  cMutected,  in  vhich  indiiidnat  nib- 
icanied  ont: 
Jk  Oi  MaUM  qfAmanU  (npl  fiJw  lurf 

"ana  NiUiiralia,  ■  Kiiee  of  emmjt,  which, 
\g  to  their  plan,  farm  u  entire  work  (da 
c  1)  on  lenH  and    the  Knuble.      TheH 

)m  Memory  and  RtcoUectiom  (»pl  finj«ii|> 

k  Sitip  and  Wakimg  {'fft  E*»u  Bi!  iy/ilt- 


kpl  lamptlii-nrTot  ml  fifaj^ninpat  (ob 
Hm  H  BradaH  Vilae). 
Ihpl  riJnrnu  ml  yifmt  (de  JmamlHlt  tt 
')■ 

l(pl  (bimv^i  (de  Afl^Jtnduw). 
[«p)  {Wt  cal  9<u^r>i>  (i&  r^  («  MoTb). 
I  then  tnctiwi  doui  the  drcle  of  the 
iliin  doctriiu  of  uimali  and  animal  life. 
rhe  tr«ti»e  dt  Sauu,  aixording  to  Trendel- 
I  conjecture,  hsa  come  down  to  ui  in  an 
Ete  ^nn,  and  the  extant  fragment  npt 
ir*  pnbabi;  belongs  to  it.  The  aanw  ia 
r  the  (SH  with  the  trestiie 
)■  CWoan  («pl  xfB^Tw),  which,  how- 
tie  (^cp.67)  regardi  at  a  fiaglDeatof  the 
fc  m  Plaati.  The  fragment  Tip)  wndfumt 
ita).  of  dmbtfal  authentidtf,  and.  MXOTd- 
recent  inreatigatiaiu,  the  prndnction  of  ■ 
connected,  aa  rtgarda  it*  mbject,  with  the 
vtpl  inm^u  The  treatiie  on  Phjiio- 
(fivurrmfuiDl)  printed  in  Fiaiu,&r^*»» 

I  tdentilic  conddenlion  of  animal  lile. 

nerred  bj  Porpbyriua,  ad  Ptotemaei  Har- 
prinled  in  Palrit.  i>tKua.  Perip.  p.  8S,Ac. 
^alUa,  Opp.  Oion.  IG99,  toI.  iiL  p.  246,  Ac 
:  Ariat.  HiiL  Amai.  <.  1,  dt  Pariib.  Am*. 
'tJiivaiLtlSeBaLvi.l,dtOmeraL  Anm. 
tr.  i,  23,  and  in  other  puKagti. 
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3fQk;  Mkfaekt,  Berlin,  1828,  2  Tob. 
Beode  the  NiooDschem  Ethics,  we  find  amongst 
tk  voriu  of  Aristotle 

2.  'HAal  EHituia,  in  seven  books,  of  which 
oohf  \t9(k%  L  ii.  iii  and  riL  are  independent,  while 
tfe  lanaining  bo(4s  ir.  t.  and  tl  agree  word  for 
nrd  with  bo^  ▼.  tl  and  tIL  of  the  Nicomachean 
Ethics.  This  ethical  work  is  perhaps  a  recension 
i(Aiistotle*t  lectures,  edited  by  Eudemos. 

a.  'H^Md  M^ToAa  {in  Darid,  L  c  *H0.  ftiy- 
Nonpi^cia)  in  two  books,  which  Pansdi  {deArisL 
magn  monL  tMitieio  Hbroy  1841),  has  lately 
adesrooRd  to  shew  not  to  be  a  work  of  Aristotle, 
bot  SI  sbitnct,  and  one  too  not  made  by  a  very 
sU&l  hsnd;  whilst  another  critic,  Oliuer  {d^ 
MetofL  da  AriaL  pp.  53, 54),  looks  upon  it  as  the 
Mtkotk  fint  sketch  of  the  krger  work. 

4.  The  treadle  IIcp^  dfwriSy  icat  muuSn^^  a  ooDeo- 
tipD  of  definitions,  is  of  reir  doubtful  origin,  though 
pnbddj  belonging  to  the  later  age  of  extracts. 

The iUm conduct  ns  to  the  Politics.  (See^fiUk. 
AiR.z.extr.)  The  connexion  between  the  two 
nrb  vk  10  dose,  tiiat  in  the  Ethics  by  the  word 
frripsr  reference  b  made  by  Aristotle  to  the  Pdi- 
tio,  lod  ffl  the  latter  by  vpSTtpw  to  the  Ethics. 
TVe  Anstotelian  PoUties  (iroKnucd ;  in  Diogenes 
bertias,  t.  24,  voXrriin)  dKp6ara)  in  eight  books, 
bfe  kr  their  object  to  shew  how  hi^pi»ness  is 
to  be  sttsined  fir  tie  hamm  eomtmmHy  m  ike 
*de;  for  the  object  of  the  state  is  not  merely 
tb  eztennJ  pRserration  of  life,  but  **  h»fipY 
Bfe,  M  it  is  attained  by  means  of  Tirtue**  (ipirij, 
I«fcet  development  of  the  whole  man).  Hence 
^  ttkkt  fenn  the  first  and  most  general  fbundar 
tin  of  pohticsl  life,  because  the  state  cannot  attain 
it>  bigbest  object,  if  morality  does  not  prevail 
aeog  its  dtisens.  The  house,  the  fiunily,  is  the 
donit  of  the  state.  Accordingly  Aristotle  begins 
*itii  the  doctrine  of  domestic  economy,  then  pro- 
"edi  to  a  description  of  the  different  forms  of 
ii|*«niaeat,  after  which  he  gives  an  historioo- 
CDtical  dfjineation  of  the  most  miportant  Hellenic 
'Qt'^titntions,*  and  then  investigates  which  of  the 
"^BstitBtioDs  is  the  best  (the  ideal  of  a  state). 
^  dsctriae  eonceming  education,  as  the  most 
i^vtait  esodition  of  this  best  state,  forms  the 
f't^iman.  Doubts  have  been  raised  by  scholars 
'^^xcting  the  amngement  of  the  several  books; 
aai  Isidj  St  Hilaiiv,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
>^it»a  (pu  IxxvLX  has  urged  the  adoption  of  a 
I'^'flMatioQ,  in  acoordanoe  with  which  the  foUow- 
Bf  VQvId  be  the  original  order  of  Uie  books :  i.  ii. 
B-  vii.  viii.  iv.  vL  t.  On  the  other  hand,  Biese 
if^daAritL  u.  p.  400)  has  acutely  defended 
*««idordef. 

^  best  editions  of  the  Politics  are  by  Schnei- 
^  FisDcot  ad  Viadr.  1809,  2  vuls^;  Corais,  Paris 
1921 ;  Gotthng,  Jenae,  1824 ;  Stahr,  with  a  Oer- 
tta  tnubtion.  Lips.  1837  ;  Barthel^my  St.  Hi- 
■R,  with  a  Frendi  tnusalation,  and  a  very  good 
w»i»ctiom  Paris,  1837. 

^  the  work  extant  under  Aristotle^s  name,  the 
^*"»f—>ei  (oiicopo/uffd),  in  two  books,  only  the 
**  book  is  genuine;  the  second  is  spurious. 
(^vbnhc*  Oeme  Sckr.  i.  p.  412.)  The  first  book 
*  ooibcd  to  Tbeophrastns  in  a  fra^ent  of  Philo- 
^^BBk  (fferailamens,  toL  iii.  pp.  vii.  xxviL)    The 

*  F«  this  section  Aristotle  had  made  preparation 
V  bit  eoUectioD  of  158  Hellenic  constitutions ;  of 
^^heftaftec 
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beat  editions  are  by  Schneider,  Lipa.  1815;  and 
Qfittling,  Jenae,  1830. 

Among  the  lost  writings  of  this  pcagmaty  we 
have  to  mention, 

1.  npoTptvToc^s,  an  exhortation  to  the  study  of 
philosophy. 

2.  IlfffM  cOTcveiof,  on  Nobility,  which,  however, 
ancient  critics  (as  Plut  Ariatid,  27)  already  looked 
upon  as  spurious ;  in  which  opinion  most  modem 
schobrs  agree  with  them.  (See  iMxncLtotLAUicae^ 
pp.  82--85 ;  Welcker,  ad  Theognid.  p.  lix.  &c.) 

B.   Historical  Works. 

Of  the  large  number  of  writings,  partly  politico- 
historical,  purtly  connected  widi  Uie  history  of 
literature,  and  partly  antiquarian,  belonging  to  this 
class,  only  scanty  fragments  and  solitary  notices 
have  been  preserved.  The  extant  treatise,  de 
Xencpheme,  Zemonty  et  Qorgia^  which  is  important 
for  an  acquaintance  with  the  Eleatic  philosc^y,  is 
only  a  fragment  of  a  more  comprehensive  worii  on 
the  history  of  philosophy.  (Spalding,  CommaiL  «a 
prim,parLlibeUideXeii,2em,€iGor^.hetol\l9Z,) 

The  lost  writings  belonging  to  this  pragma^  are 

1.  The  PoUtiea  (voAitcSbu),  a  description  and 
history  of  the  constitutions,  manners,  and  usages 
of  158  (Diog.  Laert  V.  27;  according  to  others, 
250  or  more)  states,  the  historical  foundation  of 
the  Pditics.  The  numerous  fragments  of  this  in- 
valuable work  have  not  yet  been  collected  with 
sufficient  care.  The  collection  by  Neumann  (Hei- 
delb.  18f7)  is  quite  unsatisfiictory. 

2.  K6fUfia  fiapfapucdf  the  Maimers  and  Qutowu 
</"  ike  BarbarioMi, 

8.  Krftreti,  Leaendt  qfike/otmdings  </CUkt, 

4.  n^l  aiptiftdrw. 

For  poetical  literature  and  chronology  the  foK 
lowing  treatises  were  important : 

5.  OKvfatunnKOi,  (TMwvutmp  dMorfpa^^  Nocai 
AioriMriaica/^  Diog.  Laert  v.  26.) 

6.  Td  Ik  too  Ttftalov  koI  r£p  *Af>xvrc(o0r,  a 
work  the  first  part  of  which  is  preserved  in  Timaeus 
Locrus  {de  Anima  Mwndi)^  just  as  the  second  part, 
on  Archytas,  is  in  the  fragments  preserved  in  Sto- 
baeus  under  the  name  of  Archytas.  (0.  F.  Oruppe, 
£/e6er  die  Fragmenie  dee  Ard^taSj  Berlin,  1840.) 

7.  DidaaoaliOf  a  critico-chronological  specification 
of  the  repertory  of  the  Athenian  stage.  (Diog. 
Laert  v.  26.) 

8.  K6kKos  4  vcpt  vottrrmK  (Comp.  Welcker^ 
vUr  die  CykUeckeH  Dickter,  p.  48.) 

9.  *Avop^f»aTa 'Ofiripucd,  (See  Nitzsch,i0^  rut. 
adv.  Wolfiamoe^  Kilae,  1831.) 

10.  ncpc  *AXc{dy8pou,  a  work  of  doubtful  au- 
thenticity. 

We  now  turn  to  those  writings  of  Aristotle 
which,  as  belonging  to  the  hturriuiti  wovifruc^^  have 
for  their  subject  the  exercise  of  the  creative  friculty, 
or  Art     To  these  belong  the  Poetice  and  Rhetoric 

1.  Tke  Poetice  (ITcpl  vocifriic^f).  Aristotle  pe- 
netrated deeper  than  any  of  the  andents,  either 
before  or  after  him,  into  the  essence  of  Hellenic 
art,  and  with  the  most  comprehensive  mind  tra- 
versed the  r^on  in  which  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  Hellenes  unfolded  itseli^  and  brought  it  under 
the  dominion  of  science.  He  is  the  fether  of  the 
aeetketiee  <f  poetry^  as  he  is  the  completer  of  Greek 
rhetoric  as  a  science.  The  treatise  itself  is  un- 
doubtedly genuine ;  but  the  explanation  of  its  pre- 
sent form  is  still  a  problem  of  criticism.  Some 
(as  Gottfl  Hermann  and  Bemhardy)  look  upon  it 
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■1  lh>  BiM  iketch  oraa  uncompleted  wcuk;  alhen, 
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.    Thui 


Bch,  how 


that  the  tnstiw, 
■udependent  whots,  and,  with  the  eiception  at  « 
fair  intacpoluioiii,  the  work  of  one  author.  F*rth«, 
that  the  lo«  work  rtpt  waarrAi,  ■  hitlory  of  the 
literature  of  poetry,  nmit  not  be  amTouoded  with 
the  Pmiia,  to  which  it  Itaudi  in  the  ivne  relation 
M  the  Paliliia  do  to  the  PoliHa.  Ai  regudi  the 
contenU  of  the  Poatiei,  Ariltotle,  like  Plato,  iIuU 
from  the  priociple  of  the  imitation,  or  imilatiTa  re- 
pmeatBtion  (fu^t)«t)>  either  of  a  real  object  eiiM- 
ing  in  the  external  world,  or  of  one  produced  bj 
the  internal  power  of  imaginatioa.  It  ia  in  accord- 
ance with  thii  view  that  the  diflerent  >pecie«  of 
art  generallj,  and  of  poetry  in  particnlai,  auimw 
their  dsfinita  fonni.  The  actinly  of  art  ii  diatin- 
gniihed  bom  pnutical  actiiily  in  thii  napect : 
that  in  the  caae  of  the  farmer  the  eieiciie  of  the 
creatiTe  faculty,  th*  pradDCtJon  of  a  wori,  a  the 
main  thing ;  and  that  the  internal  condiliDn,  the 
diipontiou,  of  the  perwn  who  eierciin  thii  cna- 
tin  faculty,  ia  a  matter  of  indiSeimce.  The 
greataat  part  ot  the  tnaiiie  (cc.  6 — 22)  coataini  a 
theory  of  Cngedj ;  nothing  elie  ia  treated  of,  with 
the  eiceplian  of  the  epo> ;  comedy  ii  meiely  al- 
luded to.  The  belt  editiona  of  the  work  are  by 
Oottf.  Hermann,  Lipi,  1802,  with  philolsffica]  and 
phUoaophiml  (Kantian)  eiplanationi ;  Gtafenhan, 
Lipi.  1S21,  an  ill-aiTanged  compilation;  fiekker, 
BeroL  1832,  Bio.;  and  Hitter,  Colon.  1H39, 
3to.  Ritur  conaidert  two-thirda  of  the  Peetica 
to  con«it  of  the  inlerpolationa  of  a  later  and 
extremely  oily  editor;  but  hia  opinion  haa  been 
lUmoit  uniieiaally  rej(cl«d  in  Qennany.  Aa 
eipUnatoiy  writinga,  beudea  Leaaing'a  Ham- 
inreiaate  DraaiaiiHyie,  we  need  mention  only 
Miiller,  OctA.  dtr  Tktorie  der  Kwui  in  den  Altai, 
pt  ii.  pp.  1 — 181.  and  the  Oeiman  tnualalioD  by 
Knebet,  Stuttgart,  1640. 

2.  The  RUono  {rix'"l  hfV^'h  '"  three 
hooka.  Atiitotle,  in  accordaoce  with  hia  method, 
ai  we  haie  already  obeerred  in  the  caae  of  the 
Phjaici,  Politico,  and  Poetici,  before  proceeding  lo 
lay  down  a  Uwrj  aC  rhetoric,  prepand  a  aafe 
fbundation  by  m«nt  of  extenaiie  atudiea.  Theae 
aludiee  gave  riae  to  a  aeperato  hiatorical  work 
(entitled  Tax>wr  (toktiwitJ),  in  which  he  collected 
all  the  esriier  theoriea  oF  the  rhetoriciani  from 
Tiaiaa  and  Corax  onwarda.  From  the  latter  work 
the  Ariatotelian  rhetoric  dereloped  itaelf^  a  work  of 
wMch,  aa  i«garda  ita  leading  lutoni,  the  first 
aketch  waa  drawn  at  an  eaily  period; — it  hoa  been 
alnady  mentioned  that  the  lint  lecture*  and 
written  worka  of  Ariatotle  treated  of  rhetoric ; — it 
waa  then  carefully  enlaived  from  time  lo  time, 
and  enriched  with  ronana  drawn  from  the  ot>- 
■erratian  of  human  life  and  knowledge  through 
many  yeara.  The  period  of  ita  compoaition  ia 
treated  of  by  Max.  Schmidt,  Dt  Ittiipon  quo  ai 
Aritl.  libri  de  Artt  Rtutor.  amtcr^  »  editi  ami, 
Halle,  1837. 

Rhetoric,  aa  a  adence,  according  to  Ariltotle,  atanda 
aide  by  aide  {irTimpvfor)  with  Dialeclici.     That 

c  poiaible  ii  the  argumentation  which  awakeni 
mriction  (oJ  fip  ■IffTtu  Irrrjcrif  'ti  iiina). 
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inaamueh  ai  eariier  ihetoridana,  aa  he 
beated  thii  moit  important  lubject  in 
ingly  nperficial  manner.  The  BBCood 
aiou  of  the  work  tnata  cf  the  peodncti 
bmnrable  diapoution  in  the  heanr,  in  o 
of  which  the  orator  appeal*  to  him  to  bt 
credit.  Yet  it  i*  not  tulEcieiit  merdj 
what  mnit  be  laid,— one  moat  alao  aa; 
proper  manner,  if  the  apeech  ia  to  pcodii 
tended  effect  Therefore  in  the  thii 
treati  of  oratorical  eipreauon  and  ac 
The  beat  edition  with  a  commentary 
pobliahed  at  Oxford,  1 820,  8to.  ;  but  a  g 
and  explanatory  edition  ia  atill  a  deaidei 
Among  the  writing*  of  Ariatotle  we  i 
3.  A  mcA  on  Rhetoric  addreaaed  to 
CPifTopinf  wfit  'M^mUpor);  but  it  I 
and  ahould  probably  be  aacribed  to  A 
of  lompiacni.  Other*  conkdei  ila  antl 
been  Theodectea  or  Coiai. 

C    MlSCILLAMBOUa  WORJC& 

Among  the  writinga  which  Ariatotle 
him,  thev  waa  andonbtedly  a  large 
Cotltctaneat  which  had  grown  np  undd 
of  the  philoaopher  in  the  coone  of  hii 
itndiea.  To  theae  writinga,  w^iith 
originally  deetined  for  pabliatiDn,  beloi 

1.  Tim  Pnilem  (rrttKiiKrra.^,  in  ! 
queatioD*  on  indindual  pointa  in  all  t 
ment*  of  knowledge,  a  treaaure  of  the  d 
moat  acuta  lemariit,  which  haa  been  &r 
properly  need  and  alfled.  A  good  e 
deuderatum.  (Compare  Chabanon,  TVot 
jw  la  Prttaiuit  iCAnA  in  the  Mem. 
d4M  IiueripL  Tol.  iItL  p.  285,  fte,  p.  3i 

2.  HOot^idina  'Ajo^/iOTa,  ahort  notii 
connta  of  nrioui  phaenunena,  chisSy 
with  natunl  hiatory,  of  very  ur>eqiml 
in  port  manifeitly  not  of  Ariatotelian  oi 
beat  edition  ia  by  Weatermann,  in 
MirMl.  (er^  OTaea,  Bnna.  1S39. 


All  thoM  which  are  extant  are  %ft 
genuine  and  eojnoua  collection  of  Ariatol 
which  antiquity  poateiied,  ia  loat.  T 
were  arranged  by  Andnmicni  of  Rhod 
book*.  (Peeado-Demetriua,  dt  Boem 
A  later  collection  by  Anemon,  a  leame 
of  the  third  century,  coniiiled  of  S  be 
Daiid,  Otis.  p.  24,  a.  L  27,  ed.  Bert 
(p.  22,  a.  21,  BeniL)  praiie)  the  cle 
noble  ityle  of  Ariatotle'*  letten,  ■ 
which  i*  quite  at  Tarianca  with  Uie  e 
thoie  that  are  extant.  Reapecting  Atii 
which  Diog.  Laert.  (t.  II— IS)  haa 
we  hare  apoken  bebn.    [p.  321,  a.] 

£.  PoiMB  AND  SrncBBa. 

There  are  piceerred — 

1.  The  Scolion  addieaed  to  Hermitu 
hare  already  mentioned.  (In  Hgen,  Sa 
1798,  p.  137  ;  Orafnihan,  JrtAK.  p 
huiae,IS3l,4lo,;  Bergk,  PkOh  Zfria 

2.  Two  epigrama,  the  one  on  a  lUtw 
hia  biend  Hermiaa,  and  one  on  an  aJta 


loyla   tiail 


of  Ariatotle  which  al 
han  aliudy  apoken 


m  ;   an^-falfiHi 
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and  in  *f.y»iiium  Xirptv,  Among  the  writinn 
which  were  fbiited  upon  ArUtoUe  in  the  mid& 
apes,  there  were  the  treatieee  (in  Latb) :  1.  M^t- 
tkae  Aegfptiarwm  pkHosopkiae  Ubr,  xir^  a  compU»- 
tion  firam  PlotinuB.  {CUusieal  Jourmil,  toL  zt.  p. 
279.)  4.  D$  Porno  (translated  from  the  Hebrew 
hy  Manfred,  eon  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.),  a 
tRadae  on  the  immortality  of  the  eonL  3.  Secnia 
mntonm  (doctrines  on  prudence  and  the  art  of 
govcnuuent),  and  others 

lY.   LlADOffO    FXATURS8  OF  ArI8TOTLX*8 

Philosophy. 

An  that  the  Hdknet  had  as  yet  attained  in  the 
wlMle  eompats  of  eeienoe  and  art,  was  embnioed  by 
tb«  gigntw  mind  of  Aristotle,  which,  so  to  say, 
tnTcned  in  thought  all  that  the  Hellenic  world 
bdnpto  that  time  struggled  and  lired  through, 
and  tBuumitted  to  posterity  in  his  writings  and 
pfailoiopky  the  result,  as  reflected  in  his  mind,  of 
this  eulier  age.  Aristotle  stands  at  the  turning 
I»iot  of  Hellenic  lifie,  when,  after  the  original  forms 
rfpahtkal  existence  and  art  were  completed,  after 
the  dote  of  the  age  of  production,  the  period  of 
nAettim  ftept  in,  and  endeavoured  by  the  exercise 
if  thoaiht  to  poasess  itielf  of  the  immenie  mass  of 
■Btenaii  that  had  been  gained.  And  we  cannot 
b«t  sdfflire  the  Divine  Providence,  which  sum- 
Bfloed  to  this  task  a  mind  like  Aristotle^  at  the 
very  time  when  the  contemplation  of  the  past  was 
itifl  fruh  sad  lively,  and  tradition  still  recent ;  and 
vhid  adled  forth  all  his  powers  by  placing  him  in 
^  ndst  of  the  new  impetus  whicn  the  Hellenic 
■ind  had  received  through  the  Macedonian  con- 
<}Mit  of  the  worid.  Thus  did  the  genius  of  the 
sge  find  in  Aristotle  its  first  and  wonderful  in- 
■tnacttt.  We  have  already,  in  enumerating  his 
vwkk,  had  occasion  to  admire  the  univeraality  of 
the  philosopher,  for  whom  a  mytiiical  legend  of  the 
mdation  of  a  dty  was  not  less  attractive  than 
■peculstions  on  first  causes  and  highest  ends,  or 
•hterrations  on  animal  life  and  poetry.  **  Quot 
eenltt,**  exckums  Quintilian  (Or.  IiuL  xiL  11. 
{  22)  in  astonishment,  **  Aristoteles  didicit,  ut  non 
Mhai  quae  ad  philosophos  et  oiatores  pertinerent 
fota/oA  couplccteretur,  sed  animalium  satorumque 
»■»■»•  omnes  perquireret^  **  Aristotle,*^  says 
Hegel  (GetdL  dtr  PkUoKpkie^  ii.  p.  298),  •"  pene- 
tnfted  into  the  whole  mass  and  into  every  depart- 
Beat  «f  the  universe  of  things,  and  subjected  to 
the  eaa|ffdiensbn  its  scattered  wealth  ;  and  the 
pester  numba  of  the  philosophical  sciences  owe  to 
Urn  their  tcparation  and  commencement  While 
IB  thii  Baaner  sdenoe  separates  itself  into  a  series 
if  deftnitiwts,  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  at  the 
1^  time  contains  the  most  im>found  speculative 
idcBs.  He  tt  more  oompfehmsive  and  speculative 
thsB  say  one  die.  And  although  his  system  does 
■^  appear  devebped  in  its  Mveial  parts,  but  the 
pets  Hand  side  hj  side,  they  yet  form  a  totality 
«f  eaientiaDy  tpeculstive  philosophy.** 

h  giving  a  eketch  or  **sum**  of  Aristotle^s 
phileeophy,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  out- 
faie,  to  which  an  accurate  study  of  Aristotle^s 
*Qtks  alone  csn  give  completenesib*  The  true  and 
"<net  sppehension  of  the  nature  of  Aristotle^s 
P^3>eophy  is  doe  to  the  revolution  which  philoso- 
^  itself  has  undergcme  in  Germany  throng 
the  inihencs  of  Hegd.    The  univenal  conception 


*  The  belt  works  upon  his  philosophy 
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which  had  been  formed  of  Aristoile*s' philosophy 
up  to  the  time  of  Hegel,  was,  that  Aristotle  had 
nude  what  is  called  experience  the  principle  of 
knowledge  and  cognition.  Accordingly  the  Aris* 
totelian  philosophy,  as  realism  in  the  most  ordinary 
■enie  of  the  word,  was  placed  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  Phitonic  idealism.  This  complete  miiap- 
prehension  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  proceed- 
ed  firom  various  causes.  Firstly  and  chiefly,  from 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle. Little  more  than  twenty  years  ago  Aristotle 
was  still  very  little  read.  We  have  seen  how 
even  the  philological  study  of  his  writings  was 
neglected  for  centuries;  and  the  philosophical 
study  of  them  fored  no  better.  The  properiy 
speculative  writings,  the  logical  and  metaphysical 
works,  were  scarcely  read  by  any  one.  Nay,  even 
on  certain  aesthetical  propositions  (e.  g,  on  the  three 
unities  of  the  drama)  folse  traditions  prevailed, 
which  were  utteriy  unsubstantiated  by  the  Poetics. 
And  yet  the  Poetics  was  one  of  the  most  read  and 
most  easily  accessible  of  his  writings.  To  this 
were  added  other  causes.  Very  many  derived 
their  acquaintance  with  Aristotelian  philosophy 
firom  Cicero,  in  whose  works  Aristotle  appears  <mly 
as  a  moral  philosopher  and  natural  historian. 
Others  confounded  the  so-called  achohistic  Aristo- 
telism  with  the  genuine  Aristotelian  philosophy, 
which,  however,  in  the  schoolmen  appears  as  mere 
empty  formalism.  Others,  lastly,  overlooked  in 
the  consideration  of  the  method  in  which  Aristotle 
philosophized  the  essential  character  of  the  philo- 
sophy itselfl  This  kst  circumstance  in  particuUr 
introduced  that  fidse  conception,  according  to  which 
common  empeiria,  experience,  was  looked  upon  as 
the  principle  of  Aristotelian  philosophy.  We  must 
therefore  first  endeavour  to  make  dear  Aristotle^s 
method. 

The  peculiar  method  of  Aristotle  stands  in  dose 
connexion  with  the  universal  direction  which  he 
gave  to  his  intellectual  exertions,  striving  to  pene- 
trate into  the  whole  compass  of  knowledge.  In 
this  endeavour  he  certainly  sets  out  firom  experi- 
ence, in  order  first  to  arrive  at  the  consdousness  of 
that  which  really  eteists,  and  so  to  grasp  in  thought 
the  multiplidty  and  breadth  of  the  sensible  and 
spiritual  world.  Thus  he  always  first  kys  hold  of 
lus  subject  externally,  separates  that  in  it  which  is 
merely  acddental,  renden  prominent  the  contra- 
dictions which  result,  seeks  to  solve  them  and  to 
refer  them  to  a  higher  idea,  and  so  at  hist  arrives 
at  the  cognition  of  the  ideal  intrinsic  nature,  which 
manifests  itself  in  every  separate  object  of  reality. 
In  this  manner  he  consecutively  devdops  the  ob- 
jects as  well  of  the  natural  as  of  the  spiritual  world, 
proceeding  geneikaUy  from  the  lower  to  the  higher, 
firom  the  more  known  to  the  less  known,  and 
transbtes  the  worid  of  experience  into  the  Idea. 
Accordingly  he  usually  first  points  out  how,  when 
an  object  is  produced,  it  first  presents  itself  to  our 
cognition  generally,  and  then  how  this  general  ob- 
ject tomches  out  into  separate  q>edes,  and  first 
really  manifesU  itself  in  these.  In  this  way  he 
also  devdops  the  origin  of  science  itself  geneti- 

a  Hegel*s  VorUmmgen  Uer  Oeich.  der  Fhiloeo- 
phie,  ii  pp.  298—422. 

6  Biese,  Die  PhUoeqphk  dee  ArietoUiet  in  ihrem 
Zueammenhange^  mit  beeomdererBenidMtigumg  dee 
pkiloeophiechen  S^ftrachgebrauche^  vol.  i.,  Berlin, 
1835,  and  vol  ii.,  1842. 
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■D7 ;  he  Knca  iipoa  the  bdiTidnal  itqw  of  cm-  bbwd  b] 

ighni  eieirue  of  rbhhi,  ud  erhibiti  Ihe  int^nuJ  mtmllj 

-calth  of  intellfetiBl  life.     He  «U  wl,  tbenfen,  BoiMnl 

on  the  indiiidul.  tb*  cxmarte  iudiTidiial  eiiit-  mae  of 

Ke  of  Ifae  ippMcnt  world  ;  u>d  thu  i>  (he  ew^iir-  wliicli  1 
•d  ode  of  bi*  philoeophj.    Tbt  b^inninit  of  hit       Tha  ■ 

bilotofAual  inTfttigstioiu  i*  atamiL     Bat  the  in  dow 

nd  in  liew  muufnu  iuelf  in  the  nrane  of  them,  phiiiiig. 

'or,  while  in  thu  way  he  begini  with  the  ertanftL,  Gnt  luj 

e  Atadilj  endesTODn  to  hring   into  prominent  obTiAte 

nd  diitiDct  relief  the  istciiuic  nAtnze  of  each  lepA-  gi^ee  ui 

Lta    thing  aecording    to  the   inlenul    {bnnatiTe  sabject  ! 

rinciplei  which  ue  inhtrcot  in  it,  uid  iiei  iiilellj  lopheii 

dov^  to  it.  L  3,  ^Em. 

Neil  to  thii  Nartii^'piint,  in  ewMWititl  part  of  ind  ind 

ii  method  k  the  ciUUluii  and  naweol  of  lit  AiiMotli 

•ffiemllia  iMetBomtm  Urn  leofm  lit /mini  o/Ot  The  inr 

tpmtiffohim  ^iropiv^  Sucr^pcMu.   Comp.  Mfiupit,  batkm  cd 

i  I,  p.  40,  20),     "For,"  i^  Aiiilolle,  'Ihne  which  ] 

lie  inTcMigBle  without  renonng  the  difficnltiea  Theae  m 

n  like  pecwnu  who  do  fiot  kaow  whither  they  ell  wiei 

nghC  to  Eo,  end  Bt  the  Bme  time  nerer  perceiTe  dliatioa 

rhether  tJiej  hare  feond  wh*t  thej  were  teeking  Aropftr) 

r  not.     For  the  end  in  view  i*  not  dear  to  nch  a  (Meli^ 

enon,  bat  ii  clear  to  one  who  hu  preiioutl;  ao-  L  7,  ed. . 

aired  a  oonKJoameM  of  the  difficultiei.     Lastly,  itewi  « 

bat  penoD  muit  neceuarilr  be  in  a  bettrr  con&  eipiidt 

km  fnr  jodgin^  who  hai,  ai  it  were,  hard  all  the  i*  coatiE 
ppoeing  doctnnei  aa  thon^  they  were  antagonist 

■nie*  pkading  before  a  tribnnal."      Hence  he  V.  Ra 
Terjwhere  haa  regard  to  hii  pivdeceuon,  and 
ndaiTODn    carefullj  to   develop    the  foundation        In  th 

nd  relatiTe  tmlh  of  their  doctrine*.  ( Mdapk  I  3,  tween  t 

''op,  L  2.)   In  ihia  manner  Ariiuille  pneeedi  with  veloped 

n  impartialHy  wfaicb  rtraindt  one  of  the  epic  re-  tradictio 

oae  in  Homer,  and  which  may  eaiily  give  him  a  wa*  con 

Inge  of  iceptidnn  and  indefiniteneu,  where  the  and  Mn 

iJntion  doe*  not  ironiediately  follow  (he  aporia,  i^peani 

ml  occttr*  in  the  piigrew  of  the  derelopraent.  Erne  aiu 

Intimately  connected  with  hi*  endeaTooi  to  aet  worid  o 

vt  with  that  which  ii  empirically  known,  ii  hli  ancea,  I 

faeticc  of  everywhere  '"■^'"g  conception!  of  the  paiiing 

idinaiy  nndentanding  of  men,  mannen,  and  coi-  imilatja 

ami,  piDTerbB,  religiosa  conception*  (comp.  AMopi.  prototyi 

JL8,iiT.  8,  deawb,iL  l,iieGn>ttiU.A<Bm.l2),  fonnleia 

nd  above  all,  langiagt,   the  poinli  on  which  to  viaible  e 

lang  hia  tpeculatire  inreatigationL     The  Ethic*  in  temal  w 

artacular  give  abnndant  proof*  of  the  la*l.     Thai,  of  the  c 

drandng  hum  the  lower  lo  the  higher,  from  the  lolate  t 

lore  imperfect  to  the  more  perfect,  he  colutantly  Now  th 

ring*  into  notice  the  ealeleditia  (hniAlxta),  or  nition, 

hal  la  which  eieiything,  according  to  it*  pecD-  down  tl 

iaiity,  ia  citable  (^  attaining ;  wherenpan,  again  of  itaelf 

,e  aba  fosau  out  in  thi*  eyiltUiABia  Lbs  higher  ha*  onl] 

tinciple  throogb  which  the  entelecbeia  itaelf  be-  a  liring 

Dme*  a  potentulily  (Siraiui).     In  thii  manner  he  manner 

ihibit*  the  different  *lep*  of  development  in  nn-  liL   6, 

mal  eiiiteaca  in  their  internal  nlalion  to  each  of  the  i 

ther,  and  »  at  lait  airive*  at  the  higbetl  anity,  pteioi  I 

anaiiting  in  the  porpoee  and  caiua,  which,  in  it*  [rrrl|iiHi 

native,  organiiing  activity,  make*  ot  the  manifold  an  not 

nd  different  (bnn*  of  the  univer«e  one  internally  non-eiii 

Dnneeled  whole.  material 

With  all  thia,  however,  we  mnat  bear  in  mind,  nr^atioi 

hat  thii  method  did  not  lead  Aiiitotje  -to  a  perfect  feeing  < 

nd  compact  lyitem.     The  philoeopby  of  Ariitolle  the  oglj 

I  not  nich.     In  every  linoie  ecience  he  alwayi,  M  a  defini 

s  lay,  itarti  abe*h  from  Ue  commencement.   The  bal  wit) 

adividual  part*  of  hii  pbilotophy,  therefore,  mb-  matter,. 

lit  inde^iendently  ude  by  aide,  and  are  not  com-  10  aa  to 
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■tblwUek  if  elmud,  fimdameiital,  whilst  Um 

ngfe  «li)eet,  friluoned  to  as  to  aMume  an  indivi- 

tel  exBtence  i»  prodnoed,  and  periihet.    The  ma> 

teiil  m  which  the  negation  u  inherent,  i«  the 

iKntblitj  (S^nyus),  ont  of  which  the  fonnative 

principle,  m  an  entelecheia,  fiuhions  itaelf  into  ex* 

Btowe.   Thift,  as  the  full  reality  (4W^7cia),  ie  the 

lugber  itep  in  opposition  to  the  mere  potentiality. 

Aecordii^  to  uese  definitions,  the  Aristotelian 

fkHtota^j  progresses  genetically  from  the  lower  to 

^  ki^,  firom  the  Stfnvuf  to  the  4rr§x4x**'^  of 

tbtioif  which  the  potential,  according  to  its  peco- 

iSutfj,  it  capable.     Thus  by  means  of  the  ff 8i|* 

tbe  QiuTcne  becomes  a  whole  consisting  of  mu- 

tuQj  connected  members,  in  which  these  cf8i| 

<ttua  to  fall  existence.     In  inorganic  nature  the 

ptrpoie  is  still  identical  with  the  necessity  of  the 

noter;  but  in  oiganic  nature  it  comes  into  exist- 

oft  SI  the  soul  of  the  enlivened  object  {ifvxi). 

Tb  eneigy  {ipfyy^m)  of  the  soul  is,  as  an  entele- 

chm,  tkmgiiy  both  poSs  votfirriic^t,  since,  as  the 

trnpecuy  activity  of  the  mind,  it  is  necessarily 

^cpeodeDt  on  the  eo-operation  of  the  eenses,  and 

^  voc^txtf f,  i.  e.  oognoscent,  self-acting  reason, 

■  19  &r  88,  in  the  pure  element  of  thought  freed 

frn  wlist  b  sensoons,  it  elevates  the  finite  world 

■to  ogDosdhle  tmth.     From  this  exalted  point  of 

viewAiirtotle  reguded  and  subjected  to  inquiry 

t^  entile  empire  of  reality  and  life,  as  it  had 

^'vc^ed  itielf  up  to  his  time  in  idenoe,  arts,  and 

VI.  A&ISrOTELLAN  LOGIC. 

Aratode  is  the  creator  of  the  science  of  logic 
Tie  two  deepest  thinkers  of  Germany,  Kant  and 
Hegd,  acknowledge  that  fitmi  the  time  of  Aris- 
^  to  their  own  age  logic  had  made  no  progress. 
A'iXstie  has  described  the  pure  forms  and  o^m- 
t^  of  abstract  reason,  of  JUUe  Ikougkt,  with  the 
itanacj  of  an  investigator  of  nature,  and  his  logic 
■<  s«  it  were,  a  na^ind  history  of  this  ^  finite 

Amtotle  obtains  the  categories,  the  fundamen- 
ts eooeeptions  of  thought,  from  hmguage,  in  which 
iW  amrerBBl  lonna  of  thought  iq>pear  as  parts  of 
^wk.  These  categories  (iccmiTopuu,  also  ttmyrf- 
^^Wra,  rd  ttartryopo^/MMPa)  give  all  the  possible 
^itioas  fag  the  different  modes  in  which  every- 
^  that  exists  may  be  viewed;  they  are  the 
■M  ntrenal  exprg^aions  for  the  relations  which 
^ttatlyrecnr  in  things ;  fundamental  definitions, 
*^  CBmot  be  comprehended  under  any  higher 
^>«rie  eooeeption,  and  are,  therefore,  called  yiPri, 
■<*  they  are  not  themselves  generic  conceptions, 
*^  gire  what  ia  essential  in  an  object,  but  the 
^t  niveml  modes  of  expressing  it  An  inde- 
l^^cBt  existence  bdongs  to  oiJo^  »mbsUme&^ 
'^  of  aO  die  categories ;  the  rest  denote 
^tW  difierent  modes  of  what  is  Inherent  The 
'■ifJiJu  themselves,  therefore,  are  not  an  ultimar 
^  by  Beans  of  which  the  true  cognition  of  an 
4*t  <sa  he  attained.  The  most  important  pro- 
NiM  ia  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  substances  f  is, 
^  **  tbe  auversal  attains  to  reality  only  in  the 
■fi*iU**  (/t^  oJcroSr  o^r  rm¥  vpthttif  oOtrimf 
*"wor  r£f  iixmif  rt  dpat), 

*  d^  is  the  internal  formative  principle;  ftdp^ 
^ie  external  fbnn  itsel£. 

t  The  sipifni  o^ria  expresses  the  essential  qua- 
^«slj,  the  Mr€pai  odffiai  are  substances,  in- 
^^  both  rrntiil  and  accidental  qualities. 
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After  itA$kmce  (odtrfa)  Aristotle  first  treats 
of  qmmtihf^  which  with  that  which  is  relative 
attaches  to  the  material  of  the  substance,  then 
passes  to  what  is  qualitative,  which  has  reference 
especially  to  the  determination  of  the  form  of  the 
object  (In  the  Meti4>hysics  on  the  other  hand 
(v.  15),  where  the  categories  are  defined  more  in 
accordance  with  our  conceptions  of  them,  the  in- 
vestigation on  the  qualitative  precedes  that  on  the 
reUtive.)  The  six  remaining  categories  are  treated 
of  only  in  short  outlines. 

The  object  of  the  categories  is,  to  render  possi- 
ble the  cognition  of  the  enormous  multiplicity  oC 
phaenomena ;  since  by  means  of  them  those  modes  of 
viewing  things  which  constantly  recur  in  connexion 
with  existence  are  fixed,  and  thus  the  necessity  for 
advancing  step  by  step  ad  infinitum  is  removed. 
But  in  Aristotle^s  view  they  are  not  the  ultimatum 
for  cognition.  They  rather  denote  only  the  differ- 
ent modes  in  which  anjrthing  is  inherent  in  the 
substance,  and  are  truly  and  properly  determined 
only  by  means  of  that  which  is  substantial  This 
again  is  determined  by  the  c78ot,  which  is  what  is 
essedtial  in  the  material,  and  owes  its  existence  to 
the  purpose  of  the  tbJng.  This  purpose,  and 
nothing  short  of  this,  is  an  ultimatum  for  cognition. 
The  lughest  opposition  in  which  the  purpose 
realises  itself  is  that  of  h^vofus  and  ivrcA^x*'^ 
(Arist  dt  Animoy  ii  c  1.) 

The  categories  are  sinffle  words  (rd  drtv  ffvfi- 
wXoic^s  \ty6fitpa).  As  such,  they  are  in  them- 
selves neither  true  nor  fidse.  They  become  both 
only  in  the  union  of  ideas  by  means  of  mutual 
reference  in  a  pnpoiitiom  {ra  Kord  ffvfxwhMc/if 
krydfuim).  A  propomtion  is  the  expression 
(^/i^^yeia)  of  reflecting  thought,  which  separates 
and  combines  (8mipc(ris,  o^;avAo«i$).  This  operap 
tion  of  thought  manifests  itself  first  of  all  in  judg- 
ment In  this  way  Aristotle  succeeds  in  advan- 
cing from  the  eateries  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ex- 
pression of  thought  (^p^ycia).  Here  he  treats 
first  of  all  of  the  component  elements  of  the  pro- 
position, then  of  simpfe  propositions,  together  with 
the  mode  of  their  opposition  with  reference  to  the 
true  and  the  folse;  lastly,  of  compound  propositions 
(ol  oi^^wXfictf/MMU  dwo^dyircif ),  or  modal  forms  of 
judgment  (a/  Awo^danrtts  furd  Tpttwov),  out  of 
which  the  category  of  modality  was  afterwards 
formed* 

In  the  second  part  of  the  treatise  wf^  ip/itp^ias 
the  different  modes  of  opposition  of  both  kinds  of 
propositions  are  discussed.  The  essence  of  jtutp- 
menty  which  presents  itself  in  a  visible  form  in  the 
proposition,  consists  in  this,  that  the  idea,  which 
in  Itself  is  neither  true  nor  fidse,  separates  itself 
into  the  momenta  peculiar  to  it,  the  universal,  the 
particular,  the  individual,  and  that  the  relation  be- 
tween these  momenta  b  either  established  by 
means  of  affirmation,  or  abolished  by  means  of 
negation. 

Judgment,  however,  stands  in  essential  relation 
to  oondutioH,  In  judgment.  Universal  and  Parti- 
cular are  referred  to  each  other;  these  two  mo- 
menta of  our  conceptions  separate  themselves,  with 
reference  to '  the  conclusion,  into  two  premises 
(vfwrdircis),  of  which  the  one  asserts  the  universal, 
the  other  the  particular.  (AnaL  />r.  L  25 ;  vd  fi^r 
ois  tKWy  rd  8i  tis  Mpos.)  The  conclusion  itself^ 
however,  is  that  expression,  in  which,  from  certain 
premises,  something  else  bevond  the  premises  is 
necessarily  deduced.    But  the  conduaion  is  still 
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I.  Tbere  is  a  idenoe  which  contiden  existence 
IS  nch,  ftod  the  definitioas  pertsdning  to  it  as 
tmk  2.  It  is  not  the  same  with  any  one  of  the 
psitkolar  sdences,  for  all  these  coniider  only  a 
|Bit  of  what  exists  and  ita  attributes.  3.  The 
prae^a  and  kigkat  oau$e$  of  things  must  have  a 
aatare  appropriate  only  to  them. 

Existaice  is  indeed  defined  in  various  ways,  and 
deootcs  at  one  time  the  What  and  the  idea,  at 
ttotber  time  ^  condition  or  constitution,  magni- 
tode,  &c,  of  a  thing  ;  of  all  the  definitions,  how- 
erec,  the  Whtal,  wluch  denotes  the  substance,  is 
tliefint.(Jf«tml.  p.l028,BekL)    All  other 
dilutions  only  state  attributes  or  qualities  of  this 
fim  definition,  and  are  not  in  their  nature  inde- 
peodent,  or  cajiable  of  being  separated  from  the 
nbOance.    On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  sub- 
stance [Ma)  lies  at  the  foimdation  of  our  ideas  of 
e*«jtluiigi  flud  we  do  not  arrive  at  the  cognition 
of  uything  when  we  know  how  great,  or  where, 
^  it  is,  but  when  we  know  vdtat  it  is.    The 
^fiestioo,  therefive,  is.   What  is  the  substance? 
(r(t  i  tAaia-^  which  has  ever  been  the  object 
of  phOoaophical  investigation.    {MeL  viL  1.  p. 
10^)    Aristotle  distinguishes   three  kinds  of 
nhiUoees:  1.  Substance  peiceptible  by  the  senses 
[Md.  xil  1, 2,  viL  7X  which  is  fimte  and  pe- 
T^Mtf  like  single  sensible  objects^     The  mo- 
Beata  of  this  sensible  substance  are,  —  a.  the 
Batter,  that  which  is  fundamental,  constant ;  ■  b, 
pvtiailBr  things,  the  n^jative  in  relation  to  each 
^er ;  e.  the  motive  principle,  the  pure  form  or 
^^   2.  The  second  higher  kind  of  substance  is 
tbai  which  may  be  perceived  by  the  senses,  but  is 
"poishaUe,  such  as  the  heavmly  bodi^.    Here 
tractive  principle    [MprftiOy  actus)  steps  in, 
*^Kh,  in  so  fitf  as  it  contains  that  whkh  is  to  be 
F^diiccd,  b  understanding  {yws\.    That  which  it 
*"o*uitt  is  the  purpose,  which  is  realized  by  means 
^the^y^TCjo.    The  two  extremes  are  here  po- 
^i^a%  sod  agency  (matter  and  thoughtX  the 
pisBTe  oniverMl  and  the  active  universal.    These 
two  are  not  subject  to  change.     That  which  is 
(ia^  is  die  particular  thing,  and  puses  from 
loe  into  the  other  by  means  of  somethmg  else  by 
vioeh  it  is  moved.     The  purpose,  in  so  £u  as  it 
> the Bkotive  principle,  is  called  the  eauae  {ipx^Yj 
^  in  10  &r  as  it  is  ^epurpose,  it  is  the  reason, 
■^^  (Met  V.  1,  2.)     The  active  principle  gives 
i^Hty  to  that  which  it  contains  in  itself:  this  re- 
■aoi  the  asme :  it  is  still,  however,  maUer^  which 
» di&fent  from  the  active  principle,  though  both 
ne  coahmed.    That  which  combines  them  is  the 
y*«,  the  onion  of  botli.      The  reUtion  of  the 
^J  eoined  idea  of  krr^x*^  o'  ^^  purpose 
"■lisod  by  the  fbxmative  principle,  to  the  idea  of 
^'^Tfo,  is  this  :  ii^cX^x*'''^  signifies  in  the  dif- 
^^^  grades  of  existence  the  completion  which  is 
^  eoBfiamiity  vrith  each   single  existing  thing ; 
^  ififrfma.  denotes  the  actualilj  which  is  in 
•■■iwauty  with  this  completion.    {Melapk,  ix.  3, 
M7d.  8,  Bnod.)     Thus  the  soul  is  essentially 

*  The  actuality  of  each  thing  presuimosM  an 
^psl  internal  potentiality,  which  is  in  itself 
*7  cooeeivahle,  not  perceptible.  The  potenti- 
^  «f  a  thing  is  followed  by  its  actuality  in 
J'^iaee  eiUier  to  mere  existence  or  to  action. 
^  aetaafity  is  Mpytuk,  acttUt  and  is  perceptible, 
^that  the  potential  thing  may  become  a  real 
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3.  The  third  kind  of  substance  is  that  in  which 
SJyc^us,  Mpytta,  and  M-cX^cw  are  united ;  the 
absolute  mbtftaHOB;  the  eternal,  unmoved ;  but  which 
is  at  the  same  time  motive,  is  pure  activity  (actus 
punis.  Met.  xiL  6,  ix.  8,  xii.  7),  is  God  himsel£ 
This  substance  is  without  matter,  and  so  also  is 
not  a  magnitude. 

The  chief  momentum  in  the  Aristotelian  philo- 
sophy is,  that  thought  and  the  subject  of  thought 
are  one;  that  what  is  objective  and  thought  (the 
Mfiytui)  are  one  and  the  same.  God  himself  is 
eternal  thought,  and  his  thought  is  operation,  life, 
action, — it  is  the  thought  of  thought*  Objects 
exist  in  their  truth  only  in  so  fiir  as  they  are  the 
subjects  of  thought,  are  thoughts.  That  is  their 
essence  (wvia).  In  nature,  indeed,  the  idea 
exists  not  as  a  thought,  but  as  a  body ;  it  has, 
however,  a  soul,  and  this  is  its  idea.  In  saying 
this,  Aristotle  stands  upon  the  highest  point  of 
speculation :  God,  as  a  living  God,  is  the  universe. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation,  Aristotle,  with 
careful  regard  to,  and  examination  of^  the  views  of 
earlier  philosophers,  points  out  that  neither  ab- 
stractly universal,  nor  particular,  sensuously  per- 
ceptible essences  can  be  looked^  upon  as  principles 
of  existence.  Neither  the  universal  apart  from  the 
particular,  nor  the  particular  by  itself  can  be  a 
principle  of  the  natural  and  spiritual  world ;  but 
the  absolute  principle  is  God, — ^the  highest  reason, 
the  object  of  whose  thought  is  himsell  Thus  the 
dominion  of  the  Anaxagorean  raSf  was  dedared  in 
a  profounder  manner  by  Aristotle.  In  the  divine 
thought,  existence  is  at  the  same  time  implied. 
Thought  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  universe, 
and  realizes  itself  in  the  eternal  immutable  form- 
ative principles  which,  as  the  essences  indwelling 
(immanent)  in  the  material,  &shion  themselves  so 
as  to  assume  an  individual  existence.  In  man,  the 
thought  of  the  divine  reason  completes  itself  so  as 
to  become  the  self-conscious  activity  of  thinking 
reason.  By  it  he  recognizes  in  die  objective  worid 
his  ovm  nature  again,  and  so  attains  to  the  cogni- 
tion of  truth.  With  these  slight  intimadons,  we 
must  here  leave  the  subject. 

VIII.    Thb  Particular  Scibncs8. 
Retpectmg  Ike  Eseenoe  of  the  Particular  Sdmcea^ 
and  iAe  dwition  of  ihem  mto  Thtoretieal  and  Prac- 
Heal  Sconces, — ^The  science  of  the  particular  can 

thing,  the  potentiality  must  pass  into  actuality. 
The  principle  of  the  transition  from  the  potential 
to  the  actual  in  a  thing  Aristode  calls  entelecheia 
(t^  itn-tXis  Kxoy)j  because  it  unites  both  the 
potentiality  and  the  actuality.  Every  union  of 
potentiality  and  actuality  is  a  motion,  and  accord- 
mgly  the  entelecheia  is  the  principle  of  motion  (if 
row  iwdfAMi  6mos  iyrtkix^M,  f  rounhov,  uirnffts 
4<rrl),  The  potentiality  (i^yofus)  can  never  be- 
come actuality  (hipytta)  without  entelecheia;  but 
the  entelecheia  also  cannot  dispense  with  the  poten- 
tiality. If  the  entelecheia  does  not  manifest  itself 
in  a  thing,  it  is  merely  a  thing  icard  Si^wi^uy ; 
if  it  does  manifest  itself^  it  becomes  a  thing  icar* 
Mpy§iatf.  The  same  thing  is  often  both  together, 
the  former  in  reference  to  qualities  which  it  has 
not  yet,  but  can  obtain ;  the  latter  in  reference  to 
attributes  already  actually  present  in  it.  (Buhle, 
in  Ersch  and  Gruber*s  Ent^dopadie,) 

*  MeL  xii.  p.  1074,  Bekk.,  (n^rdr  d(pa  roct  clrcf) 
i<tr\  r6  Kpdrurrov  «al  forty  i)  M^tf,  voii^tms 
v6fii<ns. 
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erence  to  that  which  b  demDuitiable  from  them. 
le  iodiridual  Kiencd  deduu  from  principlH  the 
llh  of  the  psnicuUi  bj  mean*  of  jmofi,  which  n 
I  foupda^a  of  knowledge^  Their  limit  codhiIi 
thia :  that  the  indindukl  iciencfl  net!  out  fram 

'  man*  of  cnndntioa 
rUogum).  That  opintion  of  the  mind  which 
en  the  particuUr  to  the  uniTcml,  i>  the  refiect- 
(  undentacding  (Jiifroia),  which  ii  oppoaed  u 

n  of  the  leuoD.  With  it  the  difibrence  belweeo 
iMeuce  and  thought,  between  tnith  ud  falie- 
od,  becomea  a  matter  of  conKionmeiB. 

ry  tingle  uriencehai  reference  to  a  definileob- 
'^        -  ■  -",  «^  Ti  7).  and  .eeki 

I  principlet  ond  eaniet  of  it.  The  particidai 
jcct  therefore  detenninea  the  iciencef  and  ererj 
«]Ke  diduat  tke  proof  out  of  lAe  prindpta  pecw- 
ir  te  tl,  L  a.  out  of  the  e»ential  definitiocia  of  the 
iticolar  ohjecL  Three  ihingt  ue  piemppoted 
•  eierf  particular  Kience :  a.  That  ita  abject, 
d  ibeeaseDtial  definitiong  of  that  object  (i-e.  the 
inciplei  pecoliar  to  it),  etuL  b.  The  common 
incipLea  (axioma),  and  e-  The  ugnification  of  the 
tentud  attribalea  of  the  abject  According  to 
eir  common  prtncipLea,  all  acieocet  an  matoallj 
iinected.  Snch  common  prindplea  ace,  for  ei- 
iple,  the  law  of  contiadiclian. 
The  occnrac;  {inpiata)  of  the  tingle  idencea 
pend)  on  the  nature  of  their  objeeta.  The  leta 
it  ia  an  object  of  tense,  the  more  accurate  ia  the 
ienw  of  it  {Md.  liiL  3;  AnaL  p<at.  L  27; 
'ft.  It.  1,  I  3.)  Therefore  metophytica  ia  the 
Ml  accurate,  but  ^ao  the  moil  difficult  tcience. 

knowledge  of  the  kind  of  acientific  treatment 
bich  the  lubject  in  hand  lequiru  muK  be  so- 
und by  intellHtua]  cultitatioo.  To  with  to 
plv  in  all  CSK*  the  method  and  echeraatitm  of 
philoiopby,  which  in  conatructing  ita  theoriea 
gint  from  the  fondamental  idea  (lUpiSiai),  ia 
ilantic  (driltMipw,  Met  L  1,  p.  29,  Brand), 
atuial  acience,  for  example,  doci  not  admit  of  the 
^cation  of  a  mere  ^iract  dcfiaition  of  the 
ea,  for  it  hat  to  take  into  conaideration  at  well 
e  manifold,  at  alto  the  acddental.  The  aame 
ly  be  Bid  of  (he  province  of  practical  acience, 
beie,  in  ethic*  and  politici,  aniveraal,  Ihorongh 
^ittona  are  not  alwaja  potsible,  but  the  true 
n  often  be  exhibited  onlj  in  outline  [ir  ritif, 
Ik.  Nic  L  I,  iL  2,  ii.  2).  For  the  practical  baa 
N  to  do  with  the  indiiidual,  and  therefon  acci- 
titiL  For  that  reaaon,  experience  and  what  ia 
itter  of  fan,  hare  a  high  tbIuc  aa  the  proper 
laii  of  cognition.  For  the  indiiidual  exittence 
oil  Ti)  with  iti  fbrmaliTe  principle,  it  the  really 
batantial;  and  the  aentnaiuly  perceptible 
lencei  and  thote  which  are  nnlTenal  an  ^moat 
e  nme  natunt  {MeL  xiiL  S,  p.  IDBS,  3  Bekk.) 

H  prJjf  Bt  tl/A  ttuHBidnal  £lal  tie  mmmrwal  attam$ 

The  particuhir  adencej  have  for  their  object  the 
gnition  of  the  worid  of  ^tpeuancet  in  iU  etse 
■I  charactarittio.     For  thia  putpoae  the  co-opei 
m  of  the  lenaea  it  ncccatory,      Tfaenfore  hen 
e  propontioa,  mkU  at  m  inUUeriM  qmd  mm  fverit 
Kim,  holdi  good.    [D*  ^mnt  UL  8.)    In  the 


wiGf  waih|TU(ji  the  aendble,  finite  wcrii 
CBMary  prodoetion  of  cognition.  It  atti 
cognitioD  of  nothing  without  •enaannt  | 

ho  cognition  of  the  complete  out^  of  th 
roild,  and  here  via  Tefi&  the  propoai 
good:  niiii  at   ia  aatm,   quod  mam  fin 

Reuon  ia  either  tkeontto^  or  pratti 

(<b^>am.iii.  10).  The  object  ofthe 
cognition  of  truth  (of  the  oniTertal,  the 
able) ;  the  object  of  the  other  ia  the  reali 

which  haa  been  attained.  {Meti^ti.  iL 
tical  reuon,  tberelbn,  ia  dincled  to  the 
and  indiTidual,  which  it  determined  aiui 
bjthenniverttL  (Elk  Nic  jL  12.)  Tb 
treatment  of  the  moral  (elUo  and  pa 
therefore,  to  inieetigatc  not  ao  mnch  » 
ia  (oil  ydpJii^  tZtii^r  rl  jmvildpmt  ffJ 
ElA.  Nie.  ii.  2),  aa  nther  how  we  ma;  b 
tuoua(<lAA-&'itraA9l')w^u«a).  Withe 
object  it  wonU  he  of  no  uie.  The  dit 
tween  action  and  thee        '       '  ' 


,--)  i. 


reaioa.  it  the  foundation  of  the  diffemic 
Titoralilj  and  art  What  it  oMnmon  I 
that  the  commencing  point  of  the  ai 
here  in  the  tabject  [MA  tu  7),  and  tb 
JKt  of  the  activity  haa  nferenoe  to  t 
admita  of  dit^nnt  modet  of  exittcuc^ 
vL  i.)  The  diSinoce,  thereRfoiE,  bt 
two  it  thia :  that  in  aclion  (irpilTTiur 
poie  liet  in  the  aclivitf  itKlf  (in  the 
wherebythe  will  of  the  actor  manifeata  i 
in  the  eierdae  of  the  creative  power  i 
list  in  the  woik  produced.  [Mtta^ 
MoffH.  Mot.  I  M.) 

The  theoretical  tnencea  have  to  do 
which  exiata  in  accordance  with  the  idei 
be  deduced  (rom  it  Their  object  it  eill 
univenal,  aa  it  ia  the  object  of  cognit 
abacracting  undentaading,  which,  bawe 
reatricted  to  one  ude  of  the  material,  to 
tilative  (Mat  liii  2),— accordingly  t 
d\A'  nl  x-f^i  ;  or.  b.  the  univen 
meana  of  the  formative  principlet,  whi 
some  definitive  thape,  it  attuni  to  exiil' 
eaaencea  of  natural  thinga  {ii  d^iipurri 
dud-tro)  ;  e.  or  iaailj,  their  object  ia  the 
at  it  exhiinti  itself  at  neccHory  ciiiieDa 
ml  djcftirToi'  aol  x.<tpttrr6¥).     Out  of 

theology  develop  themielvea,  aa  well  ai 

tical  Bciencei,  which  have  fbr  their  obj 

morality  in  the  individual  and  in  the  tli 

oeconomici,  politica),  or  the  eierdae  of  tl 

bcnlty,  aod'art  (poetica^  rhetoric). 

A. 

Tbi  TaaoKKTiCAL  SaaKCD 

1.  Mdumf  Sdaua. 

The    acience    of  Pl^tia    {i   ^<m 

^i<jvn  WusT^iai)  contiden  that  exitli 

it  auicepdble  of  motion.      Ita  olnect  i 

idea  in  ita  ipiritnal  eiittence  (vj  rf 

but  the  idea  in  ita  real  enatenu  in  th 

(vd  il  fori).     Natural  exiitence  hat  tt 

motion  in  it«elt  originally.    Motion  it  d 

what  eiiit*  to  what  exina.     Nature,  ll 
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feiied  of  life,  a  proeess  of  becoming  and  being 
prodioedfin  vhich  the  moving  power,  conBisting  in 
^  fianatiTe  principle,  is  that  which  gives  it  its 
tkftt,    In  uinral  existence  maUer  {v\ri),  depri- 
vaika  (ffT^piytf^tt),  and  the  fonnative  principle,  are 
in  buejianble  imioiL    Matter  is  the  fbnndation 
of  tbe  numiWd,  tat  everything,  according  to  the 
fennstiTe  principle,  which  in  itself  is  perfect,  strives 
to  advaiice  from  it  to  that  whidi  is  more  perfect, 
tan  it  ittsins  to  actuality.    The  internal  formative 
prindple,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  basis  of  what 
is  QDdisogeahle  in  that  which  is  manifold.    For 
the  ibnnadve  principle  is  in  itsdf  eternal  and  im- 
ptfidable,  and  is  perishable  only  in  so  fiu  as  it 
eogoiderB  itself  in  the  materiaL     Natoral  science 
cauiien  the  fonnative  principles  which  in  motion 
and  change  contimmDyreengender  themselves.  The 
fciaadTe  prindjde  and  the  purpose  are  the  same, 
nlf  eoDceived  of  in  a  di&rent  relation: — the 
iBoatiTe  {ffindple  in  relation  to  that  which  ao- 
taaUj  erists ;  purpose,  in  relation  to  the  w^  f  of 
it   Hie  identity  of  the  two  is  the  operative  eatue. 
The  relation  of  pnrpoee  is  the  highest  cause,  in 
vbichan  physical  causes  concentrate  themselves. 
(/^  iL  7 — 9.)   Wherever  there  is  purpose  there 
is  actirity  (irpifTTCTai,  Pkys,  ii.  8)  in  relation  to 
^  pvpose,  and  according  to  the  activity  of  each 
titog^  80  is  its  natural  constitution.    Nature  now 
bs  a  poipoie,  but  it  is  independent!^  all  reflection 
^  eoondoBtion.     (Phfs.  L  c)    It  creates  accord- 
0^  to  an  nnoonidous  impulse,  and  its  activity  is  a 
'ioammkal^  but  not  a  divine  activity  (i)  yip  ^Avts 
H>i»<a  aAV  od  S«ia,   de  Dh.  per  Somn,  c.  2). 
Sooetimet  it  does  not  attain  its  object,  because  in 
its  feraative   process  it  cannot   overpower  the 
nateriBl ;  and  then,  through  this  partial  frustration 
^  tke  poipooe,  abortions  are  produced.  (Phys.  I.  c^ 
^  Gtm:  Anim,  iv.  4.)      Nature  therefore  has  the 
^Qi^^lition  of  its  development  and  existence  in 
J}^—n  its  own  pnrpoee  ;  it  is  an  organic  whole, 
i&  vindi  everything  is  in  a  state  of  vigorous  reci- 
procal action,  and  exhibits  a  series  of  gradations 
^  tlw  less  perfect  to  the  more  perfect.     The 
^ahitnung  active  principle  is  the  itBoSy  and  this 
*^  perfected  is  hntxtxfiO'  and  Mpytui,  in  con- 
tait  vith  which  the  material,  as  the  merely  po- 
^fo^  it  the  bwer  principle.     The  connecting 
lifik  between  the  two  is  motion,  the  process  of  be- 
omn^ ;  accordingly  motion  is  a  condition  in  all 
ittiiue,  and  he  who  has  not  arrived  at  the  cogni- 
^  of  motion  does  not  understand  nature.  {Pi^ 
^  !•)    Motion  is  the  means  by  which  everything 
■^n^  to  advance  from  potentiality  (matter)  to  that 
^^^Bality,  of  which,  according  to  its  nature,  it  is 
fpsUe,  t.  e.  to  the  fonn  appropriate  to  it,  which  is 
^  purpose.    The  cIBos  is  thus  what  is  true  in  the 
^^^^  object,  but  not  apart  from  the  process  of  be- 
f<*ng;  l«t  it  is  the  bans  of  this  process  of  becom- 
iig  itid^  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  active,  feshioning 
Fiscnfe.    The  true  prindple  of  natural  science, 
^^'fTOe,  Bes  in  the  dynamico-genetical  method, 
*hieh  looks  upon  nature  as  something  continually 
^^<^ving,  as  it  strives  to  advance  from  potentiality 
to  Ktoahty.    Motion  itself  is  eternal  and  unpro- 
iBGed;it  is  the  life  {<(^  {W  ^ts  oZ<ra)  in  all 
WBsri  things.    (Pk^  Tiii  1.)      Through   this 
■triring  of  afl  nataial  existences  after  the  imper- 
^^'Utt  ererythxng  is  in  some  sort  filled  with  souL 
{IkGmer.  Awim,  iii.  1 1.)  The  elementary  bodies, 
cmiidered  in  themselves,  have  motion  in  them- 
*^M»  redprocally  produce  each  other,   and  so 
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imitate  the  imperishable  (as  «,g.  earth  and  fire, 
M^  ix.  8).  Things  possessed  of  life  produce 
in  the  process  of  ffeneration  an  object  of  like  kind 
with  themselves  (de  Amm,  ii.  4.  2),  and  so  parti- 
cipate in  eternity  as  fiir  as  they  can,  since  in  their 
individual  existence,  as  one  according  to  number 
(Ik"  dpiBfji^)^  they  are  not  eternal  A  constant 
dynanucal  connexion  exhibits  itself  in  the  process 
of  development  of  natural  life,  it  aims  at  more  and 
more  perfect  formations,  and  makes  the  lower  and 
less  perfect  forms  a  preliminary  condition  of  the 
higher,  so  that  the  higher  sphere  comprehends  also 
the  lower.  (De  Caelo,  iv.  3.)  Thus  in  the  grada- 
tions of  the  elements  between  earth  and  heaven, 
the  several  elements  are  separated  by  no  definite 
limit,  but  pass  insensibly  from  one  to  the  other 
(i%».  iv.  5  ;  De  Caeloy  iv.  1,  4),  and  also  in 
organisms  possessed  of  life  the  same  gradation, 
from  the  lower  to  the  more  and  more  perfect  forms, 
shews  itseE  (De  AtUma,  ii  2,  3.)  NcOmral  science 
tken  musi  /hUow  (Mis  process  ^  developmeni,  for  it 
is  only  in  this  way  that  it  attains  to  a  lively  ap- 
prehension of  nature. 

To  develop  how  Aristotle,  according  to  these 
leading  outlines,  treats  the  particular  natural 
sdences,  how  he  first  develops  the  gradations  of 
the  elements,  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  the  unmoved  moving  principle,  and  then  points 
out  the  process  of  formation  in  inorganic  and 
organic  nature,  and  kistly  arrives  at  man,  as  the 
end  and  centre  of  the  entire  creation,  of  which  he 
is  the  most  complete  organization  (PoUt,  L  8 ;  HisL 
Anim,  ix.  1 ;  Z3te  Partib.  Anim.  iv.  10^  would 
lead  us  ferther  than  our  present  limits  allow.  We 
can  only  again  direct  attention  to  the  excellent 
delineation,  a  perfect  model  of  its  kind,  in  the 
work  of  Biese  above  referred  to,  vol  iL  pp.  59 — 
216. 

2.  MatkemaHcs  and  the  MathtmaHodL  Sdences, 

l^fathematics  and  Physics  have  the  same  objects 
in  common,  but  not  in  the  same  manner;  for 
mathematics  abstract  from  the  concrete  attributes 
of  sensible  things,  and  consider,  only  the  quantitatice, 
(MeL  xiii  3.)  This  is  the  only  side  of  that  which 
is  material  on  which  the  understanding  (Subvia) 
dwells,  where  it  considers  the  univenal  in  the 
way  in  which  it  is  presented  by  the  abstractive 
power  of  the  understanding.  This  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, however,  does  not  admit  of  bein^  f^plied 
in  all  cases  (Phys,  ii  2) ;  and  mathematics,  firom 
their  very  nature,  cannot  rise  above  the  material 
and  readi  real  emstenoe  as  such.  The  investi- 
gations of  this  science  are  restricted  to  one  part  of 
material  existence  (irtpf  n  fUpos  riis  olicckf  Skris 
wotccTCu  Ti)y  B^wpiatfj  Mel.  xi.  4). 

The  relation  between  the  three  theoretical  sci- 
ences, therefore,  is  this  :  the  sdence  of  phyncs 
busies  itself  indeed  with  the  internal  formative 
prindple,  with  that  which  has  an  absokte  exist- 
ence, but  only  in  so  fer  as  this  has  passed  into  the 
material,  and  is  accordingly  not  immoveable.  (MeL 
vi  1,  xii  7.) 

The  sdence  of  mathematics,  on  the  other  hand, 
occupies  itself  indeed  with  that  which  is  immove- 
able and  at  rest,  as  its  definitions  are  fixed  and 
unalterable ;  but  not  with  that  which  is  absolutely 
immoveable,  but  immoveable  in  so  fer  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  matter. 

The  sdence  of  mataph/sies,  lastiy,  occupies  itself 
with  that  which  exists  really  and  absolutely,  with 
that  which  is  eternal  and  immoveable. 

z2 
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UatbetuUd,  therefore,  atand  biK-my  betrecn 
»ica  and  nwtapbjrairs.  (MA  i.  6,  p.  20,  23, 
>,  p.  33,  23,  iL  I.  p.  212.  22.)  MatbenlBlicnl 
ftI«iiGe  exuta  i>nly  Sivo^i  (accvrdiDg  to  poten- 
itf)  in  the  alxtiBctin  opemtion  of  the  under- 
miiDg,  ud  if  tfaererore  no  iadependent  eiiM- 
e,  nathing  inlMtBiiIiaL  We  uriie  at  the 
nition  of  ita  peculiai  definitioni  cot  from  the 
I,  but  only  bj  meaiu  of  iepantioti  (e,  g.  aunK' 
line*  in  figure!  for  proof  J.  On  tliat  account, 
Iher  motion  nor  the  idea  of  puipote  occun  in 
:h«iatia.  (Md.  St.  2,  Pkyt.  ii.  9.)  In  Ihii 
nee,  that  which  it  limple,  a>  an  absIiBctum, 
D>  the  alarting-point,  and  iti  neceiutj-  drpendi 
otir  advancing  from  tiie  timple  to  the  compoaitc, 
bom  the  boHi  to  that  which  ii  baaed  upon  it 
iyt,  ii.  9.)  Reapecting  the  azioma  from  which 
mBthemalical  acieocea  proceed,  matbemotica 
therefore  aa;  nothing  (Mtt.  ii.  3),   becanae 


Thb  Phactical  SciBNcm. 
riathematlca,  reatricted  aa  the  acienca  ia  to  the 
stitatiie,  can  eihibil  the  good  and  the  beautifbl 
r  aa  they  nunifeit  themaelvea  in  that  immulabi- 

whieh  conaiata  in  the  fixed  order  and  hannnnj 
ihe  qnantitalive.  But  the  nay  in  which  Iheae 
I,  the  Kood  and  the  beautiful,  acquire  eiialence 
Ihe  deportmenl  of  the  mind,  ia  contidered  and 
ited  out  by  the  practicJ  acience^  Elhica,  Poli- 

(wilh  Oeconomicaai  an  appendix},  and  Poelica 
Mthetica,  PhHoaophy  of  Art). 

1.  EUia. 

.  Oemral  D^mlioiu.-f — The  highett  and  taat 
poae  of  all  action,  according  to  Ariatolle,  ia 
paw  (•iSaifuria.  EA  N*^  I  2—7,  i.  G— 8, 

elsewhere).  Thia  he  definea  to  be  the  energy 
i^tia)  o(  life  oiialing  for  ita  own  lalie  (perfecl 
),  according  to  ™tne  exialing  by  and  for  itaelf 
rfect  virtue).  At  the  highest  good,  it  muat  be 
wed  for  ita  own  lakei  aa  the  bigbeat  kmmait 
d,  Ita  esaeneo  moat  be  derived  from  the  peculiar 
^nation  of  man.  Accordingly,  happineaa  ia  the 
tity  of  the  aoul  in  accordance  with  virtue  dui^ 

a  aeparate  independent  period  of  exlatetice. 
i.  Nic.  i.  7.)  The  two  principal  componenl 
ta  of  thia  definilioo  on  virloe,  and  external 


'  'Die  only  matiiemstical  work  of  AriMolte 
tiuurriK6i;  Diog.  Laert.  v.  2i)  quoted  by  an- 
it  writcn  ia  lott.  The  method  which  waa  fol- 
ed  at  a  later  time  fbi  mathematica,  reata  alto- 
Iwc  on  the  doctrine  of  proof  given  in  the  Ano- 
ca.  Aziatotle  pmbably  compoied  no  separate 
itiaea  on  arithmetic  and  geometry.  In  hia 
puon  ha  frequently  bonowa  eiamplea  bma 
metry.  Ariatotle,  aa  an  opponent  of  the  Pylha- 
fana,  laid  great  atreaa  on  the  acpaiation  oF 
hmetic  and  geometry.  [AaoLpoil.  i.  27,  MtL 

•  In  thia  review  of  the  ethical  lyitem  of  Aria- 
e  we  follow  of  coulae  the  progreia  of  the  Nico- 
:h(an  Ethica,  ai  being  the  principal  work.  The 
1  two  booka  contain  the  i/eitenU  part  of  ethica, 
remaining  eight  hooka  cany  ont  Ihe  de£iutiona 
bia  portion  more  doaely. 
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iwM  a  p&oMTt,  which  exercLBes  a  powerfhl  infln- 
cBce  in  niging  the  man  on  to  Tirtooos  actirity, 
beades  being  the  oonatant  attendant  of  the  latter. 
In  thif  point  of  view  Aristotle,  in  the  10th  book 
{Etk  Nie.  X.  1-6),  treats  of  pleanire  as  a  powerful 
oeaoi  (tf  rirtne. 

After  the  principal  elements  of  the  definition  of 
Tirtoe  hare  been  thos  gone  through,  the  happiness 
of  the  theoretical  life  of  reason,  t.  e,  of  the  life 
^oted  to  philoeophical  contemplation,  is  brought 
proiBinentlj  into  view ;  which,  as  a  divine  kind  of 
Hfr,  isaeoorded  to  but  few  men.  (Etk  Nic  z.  8.) 
la  contrast  with  this  stands  the  happiness  of 
tctire,  pnctical  life,  which  has  its  firm  basis  in 
the  ethual  virtues,  and  in  external  good  drcum- 
stsoeet  the  means  of  carrying  out  and  accomplish- 
iof  the  higher  ends  of  Ufe.  JTtis,  hotctver,  can 
(mljf  take  jitoe  in  thb  stats  ;  and  so  Ethics  of 
tinuehes  eondoct  ns  to  the  doctrine  of  the  state, 
to  polities. 

The  ethics  of  Aristotle  preserved  the  most  com- 
H^  development  of  the  doctrine  of  virtue,  re- 
guded  from  the  point  of  view  chosen  by  the  an- 
c»>ti  The  problem  which  he  here  proposed  to 
^aisdS  was  no  other  than  this :  to  exhibit  the 
S*^  in  the  process  of  becommp,  in  that  way  in 
vhjcb  km  A  thing  attainable  by  man,  and  indivi- 
duloes  itself  most  immediately  in  the  bents  or 
ndiaations  of  men  (the  existence  of  which  as  such 
a  their  natual  condition,  according  to  the  view 
taJua  bj  the  andenta,  cannot  be  dc^oied).  Then, 
*<f<Adlj,  by  means  of  practical  wisdom,  to  deter- 
Bine  t&  proper  medium  for  these  manifold  bents, 
aad  » to  lay  down  the  rule  for  action.  Farther, 
ts  shew  that  the  obligation  to  live  according  to  this 
i^  is  Coonded  in  the  essential  nature  of  the 
%^r  Btioiiality,  and  that  in  this  those  sentiments 
*^  are  firm  and  immoveable  form  the  immuta- 
Ue  ban  (faction. 

2.  Potows. 
The  ethics  of  Aristotle  contain  the  fundamental 
iaBnU  ((TTo^fm,  PoliL  iv.  II,  ed.  StahrJ  of 
Hitio,  of  which  the  former  science  is  itself  a 
P«icdar  part  (voXtrunf  tij,  Eih.  Nk.  L  1,  Magn. 
^^'  i  1.)  Both  have  the  same  end — happiness, 
*^  that  it  is  fitf  more  noble  and  more  divine  to 
=|ndact  whole  peoplea  and  states  to  this  end.  (Po- 
^^\Z)  Practical  wisdom  and  politics  are  one 
nd  the  «ine  spedea  of  habit  (EUk  Nic  vi.  8); 
fi  they  differ  in  is  this :  that  the  object  of  the  one 

*  to  promote  the  happiness  of  an  individual;  the 
V^  ^  ^  other  to  promote  that  of  a  conununity. 

*  the  htter  point  ot  riew,  practical  wisdom  is : 
^  Tb«  management  of  the  fondly — oeconomics. 
'  Ib  the  management  of  the  state.~a.  LeffitkUwe 
"*Kr  (pofi0drrucii\  which  regulates  the  general 
^^"^^  f ^PXtrorroruof ).  /9.  A  dmi»i$tratke  power 
'^^''^)  in  the  goremmeBt  of  the  state,  where 
^^^  « the  ^Mcial  application  of  the  laws  under 
''^it^  aitumstancea,  is  concerned.  The  admi- 
"^i^tife  power  realixea  itself  first  in  that  part  of 
^  itue  which  deHbermtes  on  the  public  concerns 
^"^'vricv),  and  which  possesses  the  power  of 
If^jing  the  hws  to  public  reUtions ;  secondly,  in 
^  p^aal  power  (Sacatrrun;),  with  the  applica- 
'la  of  the  laws  to  prirate  concerns. 

•^  the  highest  good  is  something  absolutely 
''^  t> «.  a  thing  of  sa<^  a  nature  that  it  is 
^'^^  tiia  purely  for  its  own  sake,  happiness, 
>  It  it  a  good  of  this  kind,  cannot  be  imperfect, 
tt  'ie  qodity  of  self-sufficiency  (a^r^cia)  must 
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pertain  to  it.  This,  however,  is  to  be  obtained 
not  in  isolated  or  family  life,  but  only  in  the  state, 
which  is  the  union  of  idl  other  cireles  of  social  life. 
Man  therefore,  as  a  being  created  by  nature 
for  the  state  and  for  life  in  the  state  ({'wor  voKi- 
ruc&v^  PoUL  L  2,  iiL  6,  and  elsewhere),  strives 
after  it  The  state,  moreover,  as  a  totality  con- 
sisting of  oiganically  connected  members,  is  by 
nature  prior  to  the  individual  and  the  fiunily ;  it 
is  the  absolute  priui.  As  the  hand  of  a  corpse  is 
no  more  a  hand,  so  the  annihilation  of  the  state  is 
at  the  same  time  the  annihilation  of  the  individual; 
for  only  a  wild  beast  or  a  god  can  live  out  of  the 
bounds  of  the  state,  or  without  it.  (PoUL  L  2,  extr.) 
It  is  only  through  the  state  that  o^d^tio,  self- 
sufficiency,  not  merely  for  the  preservation  of  bare 
life,  but  also  for  happy  life,  is  rendered  possible. 
Happiness,  however,  is  only  the  consequence  of  an 
activity  of  the  soul  consisting  in  complete  virtue 
(iprrfj ;  consequently,  in  the  state,  and  in  notihing 
short  of  it,  does  virtue  itself  attain  complete  reality. 
And  the  object  of  the  political  art  is  the  most  ho- 
nourable, in  as  fiff  as  the  statesman  directs  all  his 
care  to  the  training  of  such  citizens  as  are  morally 
good  and  actively  promote  everything  honourable 
and  noble.  (Eth,  i.  10,  13,  init.)  The  science  of 
politics  therefore  is  the  necessary  completion  of 
ethics,  and  it  is  only  in  reference  to  the  state  that 
the  latter  can  attain  its  full  development  The 
two  sciences,  therefore,  in  Aristotle^s  view,  stand 
in  such  close  connexion,  that  in  the  Politics  by 
vpSrtpop  he  refere  to  the  Ethics,  and  in  the  latter 
by  tffTtpotf  to  the  Politics. 

According  to  the  method  of  genetic  develop- 
ment (kut^  riiv  ^(pnrf^ixivriv  fUB^ow,  PoiH.  L  1 ), 
Aristotle  begins  in  the  politics  with  the  consideror 
tion  of  the  first  and  most  simple  human  associa- 
tion, the  femily  (oUla),  A  marriage  of  free  men 
and  women  is  known  only  by  the  Hellenes,  not 
by  the  barbarians,  among  whom  not  fr:ee  men  and 
women,  but  male  and  female  slaves  unite  them- 
selves together.  The  distinction  between  Hellenes 
and  barbarians,  firee  men  and  slaves,  in  Aristotle *s 
view  is  still  a  primary  distinction,  because  the 
natural  determining  cireumstance  of  birth  (as 
Hellen  or  barbarian)  is  still  an  essential  element 
in  the  idea  of  freedom,  Christianity  first  laid 
down  the  principle,  that  fireedom  is  founded  on  the 
spiritual  entity  of  man,  without  regard  to  the  na- 
tural determining  circumstance  of  birth. 

Out  of  the  component  parts  of  the  fiunily 
(slaves  and  firee  persons,  master  and  slaves,  man 
and  wife,  fether  and  children)  arise  three  relations: 
the  de^Mitio  (8c<nroTt«nf),  nupticd  {pfofjuic/^)^  and 
parmkd  (rcicyoiroiiiTunj),  with  which  is  associated 
besides  the  oIkovoiuic^,  These  Aristotle  treats  of 
in  the  first  book  of  the  Politics.  The  arrangement 
of  the  whole  domestic  system  resembles  monarchy 
(PoliL  L  7),  but  at  the  same  time  the  fomily  is  the 
image  of  political  life  generally,  for  in  it  lie  the 
germs  of  friendship,  constitution,  and  all  that  is 
just  (Eih.  Eudem,  viL  10,  p.  1242.  6,  Bekk.) 
After  this,  in  the  second  book,  he  considers  the 
purpoee  of  the  state,  as  the  unity  of  a  whole  con- 
sisting of  mutually  dependent  and  connected  mem- 
bers, with  reference  as  well  to  imaginary  (PUto), 
as  to  actually  existing  constitutions.  He  calls 
attention  to  their  points  of  superiority  and  inferi- 
ority, and  so  indicates  the  essential  conditions, 
which  are  necessary  for  the  foundation  and  realisar 
tion  of  the  idea  of  a  state.    Thereupon  in  the 
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book  he  dcTeiopi  the  ides  of  the  itate  *o- 


J  conitimtioni  ■ccording  to  their  differencM 
□d,  becauK  theie  eicTciu  ut  influence  on 
4ion-     For  kgitU^ioK  is  sUpmdent 
IS,  not  vice  vtnL    Tlut  ii  u>  bj, 

arntngemeiit  of  the  powen  in  the  Btate,  te- 
g  to  which  the  uTereignly  (rd  xipioii)  u 
uioed.  The  conititution  i*  thai  thoKa/af 
Ble.  (Poto.  i».  I,  iiL  4.)  The  U«>,  on  the 
hand,  are  the  detenninuig  principleit  ucord- 

which  the  goretning  bod;  goTenii,  uid  holdi 
Kk  thoK  who  tiBiugnu  them.  Aiiitotle 
gniihei    arvtoeraiy,    lamgdorn,  ami  r^mUic 

Bta  by  the  nde  of  thew  IhJo  three  perrenioi)* 
t€6fftit)  of  them:  oiiffarckf,  tyrang,  demr^ 
Tbete  conititatioiu  uiie  ont  of  the  three 
ple>>  I,  of  equality,  founded  on  the  pnpoD- 
»  of  Dombn;  2,  of  inequality,  which  ii 
id  either,  a.  on  tha  prepondenocc  of  eiter- 
tagli  ind  ittalti  (tyrumy,  oliguchy),  <■  6. 
«  DRpondenmca  of  intanul  at  ■piiinul 
th  (monarchy,  anilocncy).     AriMotle  then, 

5th  book,  coDiideii  the  dietnrbmg  nnd  pr^ 
g  auiei  ia  the  different  coDaltlatione,  alwim 
;  regud  to  nalily  and  experience  [PoliL  m. 
.  1 ) ;  ud,  for  the  deleimination  of  that  tonn 
smment  which  ie  ben  adapted  for  the  great- 
unber  of  ttate*,  seta  thia  reaidt,  that  in  it 
iBtical  and  olignrchiad  prindplei  moit  be  in- 
Led  and  nnited.  (PbU.  jr.  12.)  Fromnicba 
re  of  the  elamenU  of  conitltutioat  remit 
brmt  of  mixed  corutiEntiani  {nrrSina/ui), 

Arinotle  chaiactericei  more  clotely  ucord- 
)  the  three  euendal  functionji  of  political 
.  [PoUL  n.  14,  ri)  HaTing  thni  pnpand 
vy,  the  philoHpher  pniceedi  to  thn  ml 
m.  Id  >hew  how  a  >tato  can  be  »  peifiKt- 
latituted,  m  to  uiiwer  to  the  reqnuitiani 
nan  nature.      He  ifaevt  that  the  quetden, 

it  the  beat  conititution  ?  ii  connected  with 
leation,  What  ia  the  moat  deainUe  mode  of 
PoUf.Tii.l)hedeTelopa  theufenu/conditioni 
e  Roliiatioa  of  the  beat  conititiztion  (/'ofiC 

&c),  which  are  dependent  on  fortune, — and 
jafct  to  the  nCcnuf  condition!  of  nich  a 
ulian,  which  are  independent  of  fortune. 
.  TIL  13,  &&)  For  theM  latter  he  Sndi  the 
1  pmnt  in  the  educaltoa  of  yonth,  which  he 
ore  considera  aa  a  public  eoncem  of  the  •lat'i. 
.  Tiii.  I.)  Ita  object  ia  the  humDnioni  cul- 
fall  the  phyaical  and  mental  powera,  which 
he  fbundation  for  that  hannony  of  peifect 

both  in  the  man  and  in  the  citizcu,  in  which 
iltely  human  developa  itaclf  in  alt  i  la  fulnen 
lOwer.  By  the  indiiidual  dtiieni  of  the 
(PoliL  Tii.  13)  being  trained  to  a  lirtnona, 
life,  vinue  and  morality  became  predominant 
the  iphena  of  political  life,  and  accordingly 
ana  otpUilicM  uat  ia  completely  realiaed,  for 
elJaa  form  the  ground-work,  via.  hmnan 
leaa  depending  on  a  life  in  accordance  with 
.     Thui  on  the  one  hand  the  acience  of  poli- 

Bgain  reflected  to  the  point  from  which  it 
1 — etbica,  while  on  the  other  hand,  inaimnch 
and  oraLory  are  included  in  the  circle  of  the 
.  by  which  the  citiien  ia  to  be  trained,  it 

beyond  what  ii  immediately  connected  with 
to  die  dqartmeuta  of 
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Aem.  Tlie  difference  of  puipoM  again  inTfrfvea 
atleotion  to  the  appropdate  arguments,  according 
a  these  are  common  to  all,  or  particular. 

The  power  of  oonvincing,  however,  depends  not 
atnly  on  oratMical  conclusions,  but  also  on 
the  credibilitj  of  the  orator,  and  the  dispodtion  of 
the  hearers.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  shew 
how  the  fiiTourable  disposition  requisite  on  every 
occBAon  is  to  be  produced  in  the  mind  of  the 
heazer.  But  a  pefson  must  know  not  only  tohat 
to  ay,  but  also  how  to  say  it.  Therefore  rhetoric 
has,  hj  way  of  condnsion,  to  treat  of  oratorical 
exjrasioii  md  arrangement 

2.  Pottkt, — **"  Thou,  0  man,  alone  possessest 
art!"  This  dictum  of  Schiller's  is  already  ex- 
presied  by  Aristotle.  {MeL  I  1.)  In  art  the 
podnction  of  a  work  is  the  main  matter  and  the 
Bain  purpose,  whilst  the  purpose  of  oratory, 
which  is  throi^riiout  practical,  is  extraneous  to 
ipeedi  itseE  The  relation  of  ar<  to  moraUiy  and 
wtm  is,  on  the  side  of  the  artist,  a  very  slight 
ooe;  fioc^  with  dispositions  and  sentiments, 
vhich  b  actions  form  the  most  important  point, 
ve  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  practice  of  art, 
vhoe  the  main  thing  is  Uie  {ooducticm  (wotctW)  of 
a  woii.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  every  art, 
asd  evecy  work  of  art,  exerts  a  moral  influence, 
pnnfies  soA  purges  the  stronger  emotions  of  the 
wol,  strengthens  and  elevates  the  mind. 

Art,  hke  nature,  produces  by  foshioning  organio- 
aSy,  but,  with  consciousness  {Pkg$,  ii  8),  and  its 
cnatiTe  efibrts,  as  well  as  the  contemplation  of 
these  efforts,  aiid  of  the  work  of  art  produced,  be- 
^  to  dioee  higher  exntions  of  the  mind  (rd 
vc^tTT^  which  have  their  purpose  in  themselves. 
Aulotle,  indeed,  in  accordance  with  the  light  in 
vhich  the  matter  was  generally  viewed  by  the 
aocieata,  reckcms  art  amongst  the  higher  purposes 
of  the  state  and  of  religion  (PolU,  viii.);  but  widi 
him  it  has  also  already  Uie  signification  c^  an  inde- 
pendent oeation  of  the  mind,  which  ennoUes 
fesli^,  and  which  again  draws  within  its  sphere 
lefigum  ai^  xnofali^  likewise. 

All  the  sevoal  arts  find  acommon  bond  of  union 
ia  this,  that  they  are  all  imitations  (/Aifiif<r«if), 
i «.  all  arts,  epic  poetry,  tragedy,  comedy,  lyric 
poetry,  music,  orchestic  (the  art  of  dajidng), 
pintmg,  and  statuary,  strive  after  truth,  the  real 
etKnce  of  things,  which  they  represent.  That 
vhich  distinguishes  Uie  arts  firom  each  other  lies 
pvHy  in  the  diversity  of  die  tneaw  by  which  they 
lament,  urtly  in  the  object  of  representation, 
partly  in  the  mode  of  representation.  According 
to  this  diversity  arise  the  distinct  differences  in 
the  arts,  the  species  of  art,  and  the  different  styles 
^vx,  How,  according  to  Aristotle*s  view,  the 
hcaotifol  developed  and  manifested  itself  in  the 
separate  arts,  can  be  pointed  out  only  with  reference 
to  poetry,  because  this  is  the  only  art  that  Aris- 
Mle  (m  his  work  vcpl  vonyrac^s)  has  treated  o£ 
I^wtry  ii  the  product  of  inspiration  (HheL  iii.  7 ), 
mA  its  meaiM  of  representation  is  language,  metri- 
olas  weD  as  nninetiicaL  (PoeL  1.)  Improvisa- 
tiics  form  the  historical  stardng-point  for  all 
p(ketij,  which  from  its  very  commencement  divides 
i^Kif  into  two  principal  directions,  that  which 
t^lnrs  the  more  homely,  and  that  which  follows 
^  sure  exalted.  This  depended  on  the  peculiar 
<h«aeter  of  the  poet  A  delicate  perception  of 
vkt  is  correct  aiul  appropriate,  an  acute  foculty 
^  obserration,  and  a  mind  easily  excitable  and 
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amiable  of  inspiration  (8i^  ti^wjvs  i)  vonrruc^ 
Icrriy  4  /Aorucov,  Rket,  ii.  15  extr.)  make  the 
poet,  who  at  Uie  same  time  caimot  ^pense  with 
discretion.  The  external  form  of  the  representar 
tion,  Uie  metre,  is  not  decisive  as  to  whether 
anything  is  poetry  or  not  The  history  of  Hero- 
dotus reduced  to  metre  would  still  remain  a  Ats- 
torjf,  (PoeL  9.)  A  subject  becomes  poetical  only 
throuffh  a  lively,  virid  mode  of  representation, 
and  the  principal  point  is  the  composition  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  matter,  the  <r6^wts  (or  a^<rrourts) 
r&v  wpceyfmrtftf  {PoeL  7\  in  other  words,  the 
invention  or  idea,  which  has  assumed  a  lively  form 
in  the  poet ;  and  this  is  the  starting-point,  and  as 
it  were  the  soul  of  poetry  {dpx^  tcu  olbv  ifryx^ 
6  fAv0of  Tijf  rpo/y^iasy  Poet  7*).  Poetry  is 
more  comprehensive  and  philosoplucal  than  his- 
tory ;  for  whilst  history  is  restricted  to  individual 
actaal  focta,  the  poet  takes  higher  ground,  and  re- 
presents in  the  particular  that  which,  considered 
in  itself^  can  happen  at  any  time ;  that  which  is 
universally  applicable  and  necessary.  The  univer- 
sal in  poetry,  however,  is  not  an  abstract,  in- 
definite something,  but  manifests  itself  in  the 
characteristic  individuality  of  person  by  means  of 
language  and  action  in  accordance  wiUi  internal 
probability  and  necessity.  {PoeL  9.)  Whilst 
therefore  in  poetry  everythiI^;  individual,  as  im- 
porting someUiing  universal,  is  thoroughly  signifi- 
cant, Ustory,  on  the  other  hand,  relates  in  chxono- 
logical  succession  what  the  individual  has  rrally 
done,  and  what  has  happened  to  him.  The  his- 
torian is  restricted  as  to  the  order,  arrangement,  and 
succession  of  the  focts  which  he  describes;  the 
poet  has  these  unrestrictedly  under  his  dominion. 
With  these  individual  features  of  Aristotle*s 
Poetics  we  must  here  content  ourselves,  as  a  com- 
plete examination  of  his  theory  of  the  epos  and  of 
the  drama  might  easily  lead  us  beyond  the  limiti 
to  which  we  are  restricted. 

IX.  Appendix. 

The  main  sources  for  the  life  of  Aristotle  are 
lost  to  us.  The  number  of  works  on  biogn^hy 
and  literary  history  extant  in  antiquity,  from 
which  information  might  have  been  obtained 
respecting  Aristotle,  must  have  been  immense, 
since  out  of  Diogenes  Laertius  alone  the  names  of 
neariy  40  such  writers  may  be  collected,  whose 
works,  with  the  exception  of  sin^e  quotations,  have 
disappeared. 

With  respect  to  Aristotie  in  particular,  we 
have  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  works  of  Hermippns 
of  Smyrna,  Timotheus  of  Athen%  Demetrius  of 
Magnesia  (d  Mdyrris),  Pseudo-Aristippus,  Apollo- 
donis  of  Athens,  Eumelus,  Phavorinus,  &c.,  as  well 
as  those  of  Aristoxenus  of  Tarentum,  Apellicon  of 
Teos,  Sotion,  Aristodes  of  Messene,  Damascius, 
Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  and  Ptolemaeus  Philadel- 
phus. 

The  scanty  and  confused  sources  still  extant 
are  the  following : —  1.  Diogenes  Laertius,  v.  1 — 
36  ;  2.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  BpUtola  ad 
Ammaewn  de  DemosOume  el  AruMele;  3.  Pseudo- 
Ammonius,  f  vita  AristoteUs,   by    a  later  com- 

*  Aristotie,  indeed,  is  there  speaking  only  of 
tragedy,  but  what  he  says  of  the  mythus  with  re- 
ference to  tragedy  applies  to  all  poetry. 

f  Victor  Cousin,  in  the  Jowrmd  des  Savam, 
December,  1832,  p.  747,  maintains  the  authenticity 
of  this  littie  biography. 
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penona  of  the  name  of  Ariatotdea, 
whom  no  particulBn  an  known,  no) 
meratei  eight,  including  the  great  philo* 
Jonaiat  (de  Scr^.  Hitlor.  PUl  L  12)  n^ 
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ARISTOTEENUS  CAjHffrrfJi  ,. 
of  the  Peripatetic  (chooL  The  data  of 
not  known ;  but  from  the  aceot    "     *  ' 

Mneaiaa).  (AeliBn,«..4.iLll.)  He  k 
from  hia  Either,  and  hanng  been  aJlerwar 
ed  by  Laupma  of  Erytnrae  and  Xeni 
Pjlhagorean,  finally  berame  a  diaciple  o 
(GelL  iv.  U ;  Cic.  Tiac  Diip.  1 18).  whom 
to  have  rivaUed  in  tlie  variety  of  hia  rXai 
probably  not  in  tbe  lucceaa  with  wbieli 
CQtcd  them.    According  to  Snidas,  ht 

hiatory,  in  abort,  every  deputoent  of 
He  gained  ao  mneh  credit  at  a  achoUr  o 
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Arlatoclea  {ap.  EvMfbJ^roep.  Ecamff.  xv. 
■erta  that  he  never  mentioned  Aiiitotle  I 
greateat  mpect.  We  know  nothing  o 
aophical  opiniona,  except  that  he  hold 
be  a  harmony  of  ik»  body  (Cic  TVac  Du 
Lact./H>((l.viLI3,  <U^f.Da,c\6y 
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vera  difined  bj  limple  imtiot  which  were  either 
aperparthdar  (of  the  form  ""^    )  or  muUipU 

(rfthefctm-^^  From  thii  feet,  he  or  his  followers 

inferred,  that  no  interml  could  be  consonant  which 
VM  defined  by  a  ratio  of  a  different  kind ;  and 
kence  thej  were  obliged  to  maintain  (contrary  to 
tibt  eridenoe  of  the  senses),  that  such  interrau  as 
tk  octave  and  firarth  (the  dtxtmOi)^  for  example, 
were  dissonant.  Aristozenns  justly  bkmed  them 
far  their  contempt  of  feets,  but  went  into  the  oppo- 
Bte  eztRBe  <rf'  allowing  too  much  authority  to  the 
dediioDs  of  the  car,  though  without  denying  the  ex- 
uUence  of  a  certain  truth  in  the  arithmetical  theory 
(p.  33).  He  maintains,  for  instance,  not  only  that 
cfoy  ouusonant  interral  added  to  the  octave  produces 
soother  consonance,  which  is  true ;  but  also  that 
^famrtk  is  equal  to  two  tones  and  a  half  (p.  56), 
tW  fiikity  of  which  proposition  is  not  direetiy  ap- 
'psRut  to  the  ear,  but  miirecUy  would  become 
erident  by  means  of  the  very  experiment  which  he 
■Bggests  for  the  confinnation  of  it.  (See  Porphyr. 
Comwn,  m  Ptol,  Harm,  in  Wallis,  Op.  toL  iii  p. 
21 U  and  Wallis's  appendix,  pp.  159, 169 ;  Bumey, 
voL  i.  cfaap^  T.;  Theon  Smym.  p.  83,  ed.  Bulliald. 
sad  not  p.  202.)  The  titles  of  a  good  many  other 
^nA%  of  Aristoxenus  have  been  collected  from 
nrioBi  sources  by  Meursius  and  others.  (See 
Ftbot  BiW.  GVaec  ToL  iL  p.  257;  Clinton, F. i/. 
v«L  u.  appendix,  c  12.)  Among  them  are  lives  of 
Prthsgons,  Archytas,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  other 
dittingiushed  pers<nis;  and  several  treatises  on 
■objects  connected  with  music,  including  one  Utpl 
^paytnis  *CVx^*^«  *nd  one  Tltpl  Ai)X»r  Tfr^ 
ffCK:  A  fragment  of'VvBfwcA  trroixMi  was  edited 
Vj  Morelli,  Yen.  1785.  A  collection  of  fragments 
cf  the  other  works  is  given  in  the  essay  by  Mahne 
icfened  to  below. 

Hie  three  books  of  'ApfiorucA  aroixM  were  first 
edited  in  Latin,  with  the  Harmonics  of  Ptolemy, 
bj  Aot.  Oogsvinus,  Yen.  1562.  The  Greek  text, 
«^  Alypins  and  Nicomachus,  by  Meursius  (Lugd. 
B>L  1616),  who,  like  his  predecessor,  seems  not 
to  ksfe  had  sufficient  musical  knowledge  for  the 
taik.  The  last  and  best  edition  is  at  present  that 
•f  Ueibomiua,  printed  (with  a  Latin  version)  in 
tbe  Jj^i^aoe  ATaMNue  ^tteforer  5sp<em,  Amst  1 652. 

(Mahne,  Diatribe  de  Arido»no  jphUo$opho  Peri' 
poUiea,  AmtL  1793.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

ARISTCyXENUS  {'Apurr6^epos),  1.  Of  Se- 
fims  in  Sicily,  a  Greek  poet,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  wrote  in  anapaestic  metres. 
Respecting  the  time  at  which  he  lived,  it  is  ex- 
pndy  staled  that  he  was  older  than  Epicharmus, 
ftrm  dwBt  B.  c.  540  to  445.  (Schol  ad  Aristoph, 
/%^  487 ;  Hephaestion,  EntMrid,  p.  45,  ed.  Gaisf.) 
Eiuebias  (Cftnm.  p.  333,  ed.  Mai)  places  him  in 
(H.  29  (b;  c.  664),  but  this  statement  requires 
nsM  explanation.  If  he  was  bom  in  that  year, 
he  aonot  have  been  a  Selinuntian,  as  Selinus  was 
sot  finmded  till  about  a  c  628.  But  Aristoxenus 
■sj  perhaps  have  been  among  the  first  settlers  at 
Se&BBs,  and  thus  hare  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
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2.  A  Cyienaic  philosopher,  who  appeus  not  to 
hive  been  distinguished  for  anything  except  his 
Skttoaj,  whence  he  derived  the  surname  of  ir«Aifr. 
(Athcn.  i  p.  7 ;  Suid.  i.  r.  'Ap«rr<{{ffn»*.)    [L.  S.] 

ARISTCrXENUS  ('Ap«rrrf{fn»fX  a  Greek 
qooted  by  Caelius  Anrelianus   (De 


Morb,  AetU,  iiL  16,  p.  233),  who  was  a  pupfl  of 
Alexander  Philalethes  (Galen.  De  Differ,  PuU.  iv. 
10,  voL  viii.  p.  746),  and  must  therefore  have  lived 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  He  was 
a  follower  of  Herophilus  (ibid,  c  7.  p.  734),  and 
studied  at  the  celebrated  Herophilean  school  of 
medicine,  established  in  Phrygia,  at  the  viUage  of 
Men-Carus,  between  Laodicea  and  Carura.  He 
wrote  a  work  n«f4  t^(  *Hpo^lAov  Alp^cwr,  De 
HeropktU  Seda^  o(  which  the  thirteenth  book  is 
quoted  by  Galen  (ibid,  c  10.  p.  746),  and  which 
is  not  now  extant.  (Mahne,  **  Diatribe  de  Aris- 
toxeno,"*  AmstcL  1793,  8vo.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARISTUS  CApMrrof),  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  a 
Greek  historian,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  in  which  he  mentioned  the  embassy  of 
the  Romans  to  Alexander  at  Babylon.  (Arnan, 
Arntb,  vii.  15 ;  Athen.  x.  p.  436 ;  Clemens  Alex. 
PrctrepL  p.  16 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  682.)  That  he 
lived  a  considerable  tune  later  than  Alexander, 
may  be  inferred  frtnoa  Strabo  (xv.  p.  730),  although 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  time  at 
which  he  lived.  Some  writers  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  Aristus,  the  historian,  is  the  same  per- 
son as  Aristus  the  academic  philosopher,  who  was 
a  contemporary  and  fiiend  of  Cicero,  who  taught 
philosophy  at  Athens,  and  by  whom  M.  Brutus 
was  instructed.  This  philosopher  moreover  was  a 
brother  of  the  celebrated  Antiochus  of  Ascalon. 
But  the  opinion  which  identifies  the  historian  and 
philopher,  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  supported  by 
nothing  but  the  circumstance  that  both  bore  the 
same  name.  (Cic.  BruL  97,  de  Finib.  v.  5, 
Academ,  L  3,  ii.  4,  TmacuL  Quaeet,  v.  8,  ad  AU,  v. 
10;  Plut.Bnrf.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ARISTYLLUS  fApftfTvAXof),  a  Greek  astro- 
nomer, who  appears  to  have  lived  about  b.  c.  233. 
(Pint,  de  Pyth,  Orac  18.)  He  wrote  a  work  on 
the  fixed  stars  (rjipi^ts  orAoywr),  which  was  used 
by  Hippeichus  and  Ptolemy  (Magtu  Synt,  vii  2), 
and  he  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  two  persons  of 
this  name  who  wrote  commentaries  on  Aratus, 
which  are  now  lost.  [L.  S.] 

ARIUS  or  AREIUS  CApcior),  the  celebrated 
heretic,  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Libya, 
and  must  have  been  bom  shortly  after  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  after  Christ  His  fether^s 
name  appears  to  have  been  Ammonius.  In  the 
religious  disputes  which  broke  out  at  Alexandria 
in  A.  D.  306,  Arius  at  first  took  the  part  of  Mele- 
tins,  but  afterwards  became  reconciled  to  Peter, 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the  opponent  of  Mele- 
tius,  who  made  Arius  deacon.  (Sozom.  H,  E,  i 
15.)  After  this  Arius  again  opposed  Peter  for 
his  treatment  of  Meletius  and  his  followers,  and 
was  in  consequence  excommunicated  by  Peter. 
After  the  death  of  the  latter,  Achillas,  his  succes- 
sor in  the  see  of  Alexandria,  not  only  forgave 
Arius  his  offence  and  admitted  him  deacon  again, 
but  ordained  him  presbyter,  a.  o.  313,  and  gave 
him  the  charge  of  the  church  called  Bancalis  at 
Alexandria.  (Epiphan.  Haeree.  68.  4.)  The 
opinion  that,  after  the  death  of  Achillas,  Arius 
himself  wanted  to  become  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
and  that  for  Uiis  reason  he  was  hostile  to  Alexan- 
der, who  became  the  successor  of  Achillas,  is  a 
mere  conjecture,  based  upon  the  feet,  that  Theodo- 
ret  (//.  E.  L  2)  accuses  Arius  of  envy  against 
Alexander.  The  official  position  of  Arius  at  Alejc- 
andria,  by  virtue  of  which  he  interpreted  the 
Scriptures,  had  undoubtedly  gained  for  him  already 


ARIU8. 
udomble  number  of  f<dlowen,  irheD  in  1. 1 
the  cekbraM  diapuls  with  bi>hop  Al«x>ii- 
rokc  out  Thit  diapule  had  ■  gnater  and 
luting  influence  upgo  ths  deielopment  of 
hriidui  religion  thui  ui;  other  coalroTenj. 
iCiioualB  respectiiig  the  inunedutfl  ocauiou  of 
iipnta  dilTei  (Epiphu.  Hatra.  69.  3;  So- 
H.E.i.b;  Soiorn.  H.K\.l&;  Philoatorg. 
but  all  agrae  in  Mating  that  Alexander  after 
g  heaid  umn  report!  re^>«ting  Ariui'i 
about  the  Trinitj,  aClaclced  them  in  >  [ 
Uj  of  preibjteii.  Hereupon  Ariot  chuged 
iihop  with  being  guiltf  of  the  eiton  of  Sa- 
il and  endaaTonied  to  defend  hii  own  opi- 
.  He  maintained  that  the  Son  of  Ood  had 
created  bf  Ood,  pniiou)  to  the  eziileace  of 
orid  imd  of  time,  by  an  act  of  Ood*!  awD  freo 
nd  out  of  nothing  ;  that  theretDre  the  Son 
ot  eiiated  &om  all  etemil; ;  and  that  cmue- 
tj  in  thii  mpect  the  Son  wai  not  pcrfectlf 
to  the  Father,  altbou^h  he  wu  tailed  fai 
all  men.  Thia  gnt  diapate  wu  foUowed  bj 
idac  letter  &om  AJexuidet  to  hii  deigy,  and 
lecond  confeienca,  but  all  had  no  eflect.  Ai 
I  meantime  tb*  nnmbec  of  Arina'i  follDirin 
wdly  incnaaing.  and  a>  both  the  deiv;  and 
»  Egfpl>  aa  well  u  teTenl  bUhop*  (tf  Syria 
LAia  Minor,  were  brourahly  diapoaed  towardi 
,  paill;  becauK  hie  doctiinei  letembled  thoie 
Bian,  who  had  died  a  martyr  about  ten  yean 
,  and  partly  became  they  wen  captiialed  by 
*•  iubiauating  Ictten  addraued  to  them,  Aki- 
,  in  A.  D.  331,  conieoed  at  Aleiandiia  a 
ot  noaily  one  hundred  Egyptian  and  Libyan 
u.  The  influence  of  Alexander,  of  coone, 
.led  at  thii  lynod :  Ariua  waa  depoied,  and 
d  hii  followen  were  excommuniialed.  In 
to  ioiuie  the  proper  cfiect  of  thi)  lerdict, 
itdet  addreiaed  numeioui  letlart  to  fereigu 
«,  in  which  be  announced  to  them  the  judg- 
puaed  upon  Ariui,  end»Touced  to  refute  lu> 
Dea,  and  urged  them  to  adopt  hii  own  Tiewi 
caae,  and  not  to  aflbid  any  protection  to  the 
E.       Two  of  theae  lettan  are  atill  extant. 

KAHDUl,  p.  Ill,  b.] 

ma  owing  to  theae  letter*  and  to  the  exten- 
BiertionB  of  Ariu*  (o  defend  hii  doctrinei 
»  win  more  foUowera,  that  the  poHibilily  of 
icahle  lettlement  of  the  qoeition  diminilhed 
and  more  eTeiy  day.  At  Alexandria  the 
■  r^ularly  withdrew  &oni  the  chuicb,  and 
heir  iepaiBle  plam  of  worthip ;  and  in 
ine,  whither  Ariui  had  fled  &om  Egypt,  he 
a  biTOurable  reception.  Here  he  addreased 
n,  atill  extant  (^Epiphan.  Haera.  69.  6 ; 
lonL  H.  B.  L  6),  to  Lie  friend,  EuKbiui, 
I  of  Nicomedoia,  the  moit  influential  biihop 
time,  and  wbo  bimMtf  bora  a  grudge  againtt 
nder  of  Alexandria.  Euaebina  in  hia  an- 
aa  well  as  in  a  letter  he  addresKd  to  Pao- 
Iriahop  of  Tyre,  eijaBaaed  hia  perfect  agiee- 
wilh  the  TJewi  of  Ariu*  (Alhanu.  da  ^pwd, 
Theodoret.  /f.  £  i  6),  and  even  leeeived 
into  hia  own  houie.  During  hii  atay  at 
ledeia,  Ariua  wrote  a  theological  work 
Tbaleia  (edAtia),  which  ii  laid  to  hare  been 
•ed  in  the  effeminate  ttyle  of  Sotadn,  and 


muuiisled  w 


e  by  h 


naaiu^  which  are  written  in  a  fbSai 

could  not  but  be  oS«iaiTe  to  a  bcli 
dirinity  of  Chriit.  Theae  thinga,  whi 
with  the  ipirit  of  Ariui'i  letten, 
to  the  belief  that  Athanauui  in  hii  i 
aggerated  the  atatementa  of  Ariua ;  b 
remember  that  Ariua  in  bia  letten 
prudent  and  modeiala,  to  anid  gji 
by  not  ifaewiug  how  bi  hia  th 
be  carried.  On  the  whole,  the  cont 
twecn  Ariua  and  Alexander  pmoi 
lurei   of  noble  genennity   ta  impart 


ir  ecdea 


«1  Sot- 


ire.     [SoTADxa.] 
biahop  Alexander,  in  which  he  entered 
explanauon  of  hi*  doctrine*,  and  which 


and  to  UH  their  influenn  with  Aleza 
behalC     But  neither  thia  itBp  nor  th< 

Ctad  by  aeveral  biihop*  to  Ariu*  to 
dona,  aa  preabyter,  ao  hr  aa  it  co 
without  encroachment  upon  the  rigfau 
der,  waa  calculated  to  reatore  peace  \ 
tiary,  the  diapulei  kr  and  againit  Aria 
10  mnch  both  among  the  laily  and  cla\ 
Syria,  and  Aala  Minor,  that  in  a.  p,  ^ 
peror  Conxtantine  thought  it  necta^r 
letter  to  Ariua  and  Alexander  in  i 
which  he  dedand  the  controTcrted  pi 
importance,  exhorted  the  dlq)utanli 
reconciliation,  and  left  it  to  ciich  to  h 
opinion*,  provided  he  did  not  diaturli ' 
union  of  the  church.  (Enaeb.  De  Vi 
iL64,&c,)  Thia  letter  waa  carried  to 
whither  Ariua  had  returned  in  the  m 
Hoiioa,  biahop  of  Corduba,  who  wsa  a 
mediator.  But  Honoa  toon  adopted  i 
Alexander,  and  hi*  miuion  hod  no  efle 
The  diapatea  became  more  TubeOi? 
to  day,  and  Conatantine  at  laat  aaw  bin 
to  convoke  a  general  council  at  Nicaea 
at  which  upwarda  of  300  biihopt  w 
principally  bom  the  eaalem  part  of 
and  among  them  Ariua.  Alconder,  an 
Athanauua-  Each  defended  hia  ow 
but  Ariua  being  lie  accuaed  party  wai 
vanlageoua  poaition,  and  a  confeaaii 
which  he  presented  to  the  council,  i 
pieces  in  lua  pmence.  Athaaainui  w 
vehement  oppotient  of  Ariot,  and  all 
batea  the  council  came  to  the  raolnti 
Son  of  God  waa  b«otten,  not  made, 
aubatance  with  the  Father,  and  of  the  ■ 
with  him  (iiiaoiaun).  Ariua  waa 
with  hia  writinga  and  loUowet*.  Thia 
aigned  by  nearly  all  the  bishop*  pm 
bins  and  three  othen,  who  refoaed  U 
compelled  by  the  threata  of  iht  empei 
the  example  of  the  reit :  only  two  biuK 
of  Mannarica  and  Sccundni  of  Vk 
courage  enough  to  ahare  the  bte  tt  A 
companied  him  to  lilyticum  whither  bt 
At  the  lame  dme  an  edict  waa  iaaued 
ing  everv  one,  nnder  the  penalty  of  d 
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raider  die  books  of  Aricu,  winch  were  to  be 
burnt,  and  idginatizmg  the  Arians  with  the  name 
of  Poqih jriuis  —  (from  Porphyriits,  a  heathen 
oppooeat  of  ChrisCianit j,  who  had  nothing  to  do 
whh  the  Arian  qoestion).  The  Arians  at  Alex- 
adrii,  however,  remained  in  a  atate  of  innureo- 
tioay  and  began  to  make  common  came  with  the 
Mdetani,  a  sect  which  had  likewise  been  oon- 
deained  bj  the  oooncal  of  Nicaea,  for  both  had  to 
n^nd  Alexander,  and  his  successor  Athanasina, 
uthdreoomcm  enemies. 

Alios  remained  in  Illyiicmn  till  a.  d.  328,  when 
EMselim  of  Nieomedeia  and  his  friends  used  their 
pfhieoce  at  the  court  of  Constantine,  to  persuade 
the  emperor  that  the  creed  of  Anus  did  not  in 
ittlitjr  di&r  from  that  estaUished  by  the  council 
•f  Nicaea.    In  consequence  of  this  Anus  was  re- 
called from  his  ezfle  by  yery  gracious  letters  from 
tW  empemv  and  in  a.  d.  330,  had  an  audience 
vith  Constantine,  to  whom  he  presented  a  confes- 
•on  of  fiath,  which  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
fM^ges  of  the  scriptures,  and  apparently  coimnn- 
cd  the  r^resentation  which  Eusebins  had  giyen  of 
hk  opDnoDs.    The  emperor  thus  decdyed,  granted 
to  Anns  the  penniasion  to  return  to  Aleundria. 
(W.  jy.  ^.  L  25 ;  Rufin.  jy.  ^.  i  6.)    On  the 
nifil  of  Anus  in  Akzandria,  a.  d.  331,  Athan»- 
■iss,  notwithstanding  the  threats  of  Eusebius  and 
^  >trict  orders  of  the  emperor,  refused  to  receive 
^  into  the  communion  of  the  church ;  for  new 
9^^ntk»  took  place  at  Alexandria,  and  the  Me- 
IctiaM  openly  joined    the  Arians.      (Athanas. 
'^P^  §  59.)     Eusebius,  who  was  still  the  main 
■Rpwter  of  the  Arian  party,  had  secured  its  as^ 
f«>^Mey  in  Syria,  and  caused  the  synod  of  Tyre, 
B  A.  D.  335,  to  depoee  Athanasius,  and  another 
>Jood  held  in  the  same  year  at  Jerusalem,  to  re- 
**^  the  sentence   of  excommunication  against 
Alias  and  his  friends.     The  attempt  of  Arius 
to  R-establkh  himself  at  Alexandria  &iled  not- 
vBhtedfflg,  and  in  a.  d.  336,  he  travelled  to 
Cfloatantinople  to  have  a  second  interview  with 
the  aipenir.     He  again  presented  his  confession 
if  faith,  which  was  appaiently  orthodox.     Here- 
2^  Alexander,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who 
Isd  hitherto  refrued  recognising  Arius  as  a  mem- 
her  of  the  orthodox  church,  received  orders  from  the 
vperor  to  administer  to  Arius,  on  the  Sunday  fol- 
^^^^»  the  holy  communion*      When  the  day 
esne,  Arius  accompanied  by  Eusebius  and  other 
63«di,  went  in  a  sort  of  triumph  through  the 
i*>Mt8  of  Coostantinoide  to  the  oiurch.    On  his 
vij  thither  he  went  aside  for  a  moment  to  relieve 
a  ^ysical  want,  but  he  never  returned :  he  was 
■i^ed  by  a  fointing  fit  and  suddenly  died,  and  his 
eoqae  was  found  by  his  friends  and  buried.    (So- 
0A.H.E,IZS;  Epiphan.  Haeret.  69.  10 ;  Ku- 
^  H,E,'l.  13.)     His  sudden  death  in  such  a 
f^  and  at  such  a  moment,  naturally  gave  rise  to 
a  namber  of  strange  suspidons  and  surmises ;  the 
vthodfls  regarded  it  as  a  direct  judgment  fnm 
haven,  whUe  his  friends  supposed  that  he  had 
heo  poisoned  by  his  enemies. 

Anu  mnst  have  been  at  a  very  advanced  age 
*heB  he  died,  since  be  is  called  the  old  Arius  at 
^  toe  when  be  began  his  disputes  with  Alexan- 
ia,  and  he  was  undoubtedly  worn  out  and  ex- 
Wied  by  the  contijiued  struggles  to  which  his 
ft  had  been  ezpoeed.  He  is  nid  to  have  been 
"Tmiflj  tail,  pttle,  and  thin,  of  a  severe  and 
IMbj  appeacanoe,  though  of  ci4>tivating  and  mo- 
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dest  manners.  The  excellence  of  his  moral  cha- 
racter seems  to  be  sufficiently  attested  by  the 
silence  of  his  enemies  to  the  contrary.  That 
he  was  of  a  covetous  and  sensual  disposition,  is 
an  opinion  unsupported  by  any  historical  evidence. 
Besides  the  works  already  referred  to  in  this  arti- 
cle, Arius  is  said  to  have  written  songs  for  sailors, 
millers,  and  travellers;  but  no  raecimen  or  frag- 
ment ii  them  is  now  extant  (Q.  M.  Travasa, 
Storia  eriHea  della  Vita  di  Aria,  Venice,  1746; 
Fabric  BibL  Gmec  ix.  p.  214,  &c ;  Walch,  Hit- 
toriB  der  Kdzereien;  and  the  churdi  histories  of 
Mosheim,  Neander,  and  Gieseler.)  [L-  S.] 

ARME'NIDAS  or  ARME'NIDES  ('Apfiw(r 
Sof  or  ApfA«¥iirif\  a  Greek  author,  who  wrote  a 
work  on  Thebes  (Oiytelka),  which  is  referred  to 
by  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodiiu  (i.  551 ) 
and  Stephanus  Byiantius.  (t.  o.  'AX/apros.)  But 
whether  his  work  was  written  in  prose  or  in  verse, 
and  at  what  time  the  author  Uved,  cannot  be  as- 
certained. [L.  S.] 

ARME'NIUS  (^ApiMihnos  or  ""Apfuwos)^  one  of 
the  Argonauts,  who  was  believed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Rhodes  or  of  Armcnion  in  Thessaly,  and 
to  have  settled  in  the  coimtry  which  was  called, 
after  him,  Armenia.  (Strab.  xt  p.  530,  &c;  Justin, 
xliL  2;  Steph.  Byi.  a. «.  ^Apfuwia,)  [L.  &] 

ARME'NIUS  CApfisriof),  a  Christian,  who 
wrote  in  Greek  on  accoimt  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Chrysanthus  and  Daria,  whose  contemporary  he 
appears  to  have  been.  The  Greek  original  has 
never  been  published,  but  a  Latin  translation  is 
printed  in  Surius,  AcL  SancL  v.  under  the  25th  of 
October.    (Fabric  J9t6^  (?r.  x.  p.  210.)     [L.  S.] 

ARM'INI  US,  or  Hermann,  **  the  chieftain,**  was 
the  son  of  Sigimer,  **the  conqueror,**  and  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Chemsd,  who  inhabited  the  coun- 
try to  the  north  of  the  Harts  mountains,  now 
forming  the  south  of  Hanover  and  Brunswick.  He 
was  bom  in  the  year  18  b.  c,  and  in  his  youth  he 
led  the  warriors  of  his  tribe  as  auxiliaries  of  the 
Roman  legions  in  Gomany  (Tac  Aim^  ii.  10), 
where  he  learnt  the  language  and  military  discipline 
of  Rome,  and  was  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  and  enrolled  amongst  the  eqnites.  (VeU.  Pat. 
ii  118.) 

He  appears  in  history  at  a  crisis  which  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Europe    In 
the  year  a.  d.  9,  the  Romans  had  forts  along  the 
Danube,  the  Rhme,  on  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser. 
Tiberius  Nero  had  tvrice  (Veil  Pat  iL  107)  over^ 
run  the  interior  of  Germany,  and  had  lefr  Yarns 
with  three  lesions  to  complete  the  conquest  1>f  the 
country,  whioi  now  seemed  destined  to  become,  like 
Gaul,  a  Roman  province    But  Varus  was  a  man 
whose  licentiousness  and  extortion  (Dion  Cass.  Ivi. 
18;  Veil  ii.  117)  made  the  yoke  of  Rome  into- 
lerable to  the  Germans.    Anmnius,  who  was  now 
twenty-seven  years  old,  and  had  succeeded  his  fii- 
ther  as  chief  of  his  tribe,  persuaded  the  other  chiefs 
who  were  with  him  in  the  camp  of  Varus,  to  join 
him  in  the  attempt  to  free  his  country.   He  amused 
Varus  with  professions  of  friendship,  with  assur- 
ances that  his  countrymen  were  pleased  with  the 
improvements  of  Roman  civilization,  and  induced 
him  to  send  off  detachments  of  his  troops  in  differ- 
ent directions  to  protect  his  convoys ;  and  as  these 
troops  were  separately  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces. 
Varus  gave  orders  for  the  army  to  march  to  quell 
what  seemed  an  insurrection.    Arminius  promised 
to  join  him  at  a  certain  place  with  his  Germans. 
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:nd  vitb  the  deep  wood  of  the  Tentobnrgei 

fi,  but  with  ■  fariODi  ubuIl  (Dioa  Cou.  ItI. 
)  The  legiooi  were  iu  disorder,  making  their 
I  through  the  foreat,  and  encumbered  witli  ■ 
•y  baggage  tiuo,  vhen  the  Oeimani  chnrged 
ul  aidee  apcm  them.  Night  put  on  end 
t,  vhich  VBA  renewed  at  daybreak.  Bi 
ntiy  wai  aliDOit  impatable — a  rioleat  itann  of 
id  and  taia  Teadeied  it  (till  more  w — and  the 
oDi  were  unable  la  adyance  or  ntieat.     Vaiu 

on  hii  own  aword.  (Tac.  A»n.  L  61.)  Thw 
>  were  taken  alire  were  sacriSced  at  altan  ii 

foroBl  to  the  godi  of  the  connlry,  and  the  li 

Ubody, 
,  maoe  iheii  waj  to  the  Rhine. 
The  cODitemation  felt  at  Rome  if  well  known, 
let  A*g.  23.)  Tiberiui  wai  deipatched  (a.  n. 
<  with  a  Teteian  army  to  the  Rhine.  But  At- 
lios  had  manifeetly  ncceeded  in  making  that 
>r  again  tbe  barrier  of  the  Roman  power. 
D  the  year  A.  D.  14,  Oeimaniau  took  the  a 
id  of  the  legiona,  and  collected  hi>  torcei 

£aii  (0  penetrate  along  that  lirer  into  Q 
iy.  Bat  tbe  party  of  Anninioi  bad  rapidly 
lered  atrengtb-  He  bad  been  joined  by  hli 
le,  Ingniomer,  a  poweifol  chief  wba  had  hiuierto 
^t  toT  tbe  iniaden ;  and  the  papular  feeling 
.  ao  itrong  agaicit  bii  Iiathe^ia-Uw,  Segealea, 

a  partiian  of  the  Romana,  that  he  had  been 
ned  only  by  tbe  legiona  of  Oermanicna  from 
a   in  which  he  biul  been  beiet   by  hii  ow 
e.     It  waa  on  tbi*  occaaion  that  the  wife  of 
oiniui  fell  into  the  haodi  of  tbe  Romana,  and 

reaerved,  will  the  in&at  boy  to  who 
)  after  gaie  htith  in  her  captirily,  to  aw 
mph  of  OenDanicoi  at  Rome.  (Strabo, 
;  Tac  Ahs.  L  £7.)  A>  Germanicui  adtanced, 
liniua  retired  before  bim  into  the  foieita.  He 
ait  bolted  on  aome  open  gronnd,  and  aUowed 

Romani  to  attack.  He  then  gradnally  witb- 
*  bit  men  lovarda  a  wood,  on  Che  akirta  of 
cfa  he  had  concealed  ationg  txidiea  of  men, 
iBO  unexpected  charge  threw  the  Romana  into 
uaion.  After  an  obatinatr  atmggle,  Aiminina 
lined  matter  of  the  field,  and  Oermanicua  wilh- 
r  lovarda  the  Rhine.  (Tac.  Ann.  I  63.)  One 
■ion  of  the  Roman  anny  under  Coecina  waa 
Ted  to  retire  by  a  canaeway  raiaed  over  an 
nme  manh,  and  called  Uie  Long  Bridgea.  Ar- 
lua  occupied  the  woody  heighia  abont  the  place 
re  the  bridgea  began ;  and  aa  Caedna  balled 
^paJT  them,  Arminiui  charged  down  from  the 
,  and  the  Homana  wen  ginng  way  when 
it  ended  the  conteal.  The  ncit  moraing,  the 
lana  ecdcaToui«d  to  make  tbejr  way  round  the 
:er  of  the  manh,  and  when  their  long-eitended 
of  manh  had  already  gat  into  confiiaion,  Ar- 
lua  niabed  down  fnffn  the  wouda,  broke  the 
lan  tine,  and  nearly  made  Caecina  priaancr; 
nothing  but  Ihe  eagemeaa  of  the  Ocrmana  for 
der,  and  the  approach  of  night,  sated  the 
lana  from  detlmction.     In  the  morning,  Aimi- 

nrged,  that  the  enemy,  who  bad  formed  an 
enched  aaup  during  tbe  night,  ahonld  be  al- 
ii lo  leave  their  lines  before  they  were  attack- 
But  he  waa  oveiTuled  by  Inguioraer,  who  led 
impatient  Oermaua  to  the  awuilL    Tbe  remit 

whU  Arminiu  eipeded.      Ai  they  went 
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moonting  the  nmparta,  they  were  andi 
by  a  TigaroDt  and  aleadj  charge  along 
line.  They  were  rented  and  punned  ^ 
alaugbter,  and  tbe  Romana  made  good  th 
to  the  Rhine.  (Tac  Aim.  i.  68.) 

Tbe  next  year  the  Romana  made  no  i 
Germany ;  but  on  the  following  year,  a.  i 
appeared  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Weaer. 
collected  hie  own  and  the  neigbboniin) 
tbe  plain  of  Idiataviana,  and  there  reaolTt 
Oermanicna.  (Tac.JoiLii.16.)  It  wai 
pbun  between  the  river  and  the  neigfaboi 
A  Ibreil  dear  of  underwood  waa  in  the 
main  body  of  the  Qetroana.  Arminim 
tribe  occupied  aome  riaing  grooDd  on  the 
be  aeema  la  bare  cboaen  hia  ground  an 
bia  men  with  ability.  But  the  genenla] 
manicna  and  tbe  diacipline  of  tbe  Teteran 
ArminiUB  and  hi*  tribe  were  aorronnded. 
aelf  waa  iiadly  wounded,  and  after  mal 
eiertion  to  maintain  the  dght,  be  binl 
the  enemy,  and  mred  himaelf  by  the  1 
hia  hone.  (Tac.  Atm.  ii.  17.) 

Oeimany  again  aeemed  at  the  mer 
Romana.  Aiminiua  could  not  meet  th 
6ehl ;  but  he  had  maintained  tbe  air 
enough  to  aare  hia  country  fnai  aobjccti 
jealouay  of  Tiberiua  recalled  Oamaniciu 
and  left  Germany  la  aecnre  tbe  indepe 
which  her  gallant  chief  had  ao  noblj  atn 

Tbe  aame  year  that  the  Romana  retli 
nioa  o-at  engaged  with  another  enemy 
boduua  (or  Mubad),  the  king  of  the  S 
waa  deaerled  by  hia  nnde,  Inguiomer, 
jeftioua  of  hia  glory,  and  joined  hia  enc 
he  had  attached  to  himaelf,  aa  the  cb 
German  liberty,  the  powerful  tiibea  of  the 
and  Longobordi,  and  a  battle  waa  foughi 


.    (Tac. 
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other  objecta  than  bi*  conntty'a  liberty, 
tented  with  being  tbe  chief  of  a  bt 
aimed  at  abaolute  power.  Hi*  country 
arma  againit  him,  and  the  atmggle  wai 
when  be  fell  by  the  handa  of  hi*  own  i 
the  37th  year  of  bit^e,  a.  D.  I! 

ARNAEU3.  [Isus  and  Mboamkd 
ARNK  {'Afinii  I.  A  danghter  c 
from  whom  the  Boeotian  (own  Ame  (i 
called  Chseroneia),  aa  well  aa  tbe  Theaaa 
reie  belieied  to  bare  denTed  their  nann 
.  12;  Pana.  ii.  40.  g  3  ;  Uiiller,  Ortia 
AioLua.) 

2.  A  woman  who  betrayed  her  natii 
for  gold,  and  waa  theretbre  melamoipha 
jackdaw.  (Ot.  Md.  tiL  465.) 

ARNCXBIUS,  a  natite  of  A&ita,  and 

lied  the  Elder,  to  diatingniah  him  frn 

riler  of  the  aame  name,  lived  aboDt  1 

tbe  third  and  the  beginning  of  the  Iburt 

of  onr  era,  in  tbe  reign  of  Diodetian.     I 

teacher  of  riieloric  at  Soca  in  A 

aflerwarda,  according  to  Jerome  (CSm 

"'.  TX.;  dt  Vir.  lU-ttr.  79),  he  ■ 

hia  dresma  to  embrace  Chrial 

which  he  had  been  a  leBlona  opponent. 

Gait.  L  39.)     He  accoidin^y  bear 

,  but  wa*  not  admitted  to  baptiara  un 

preied  fail  nncerity  aa  a  Chiiatian.   To  i 

donbta  aa  to  the  reality  ti  hii  conienke. 


ARNOBIUS. 

rUIejetacatechaineii,  his  celebrated  work  agaiiut 

tlie  Pagans,  in  aeven  books  (labri  tepiem  adversus 

Gtsks),  which  we  still  possess.    The  time  when 

he  wnAe  it,  is  not  quite  certain  :  some  assign  its 

compoution  to  the  years  a.  d.  297  and  298,  but  it 

is  more  probable  that  it  was  written  in  or  shortly 

ahtr  ihe  year  a.  d.  303,  since  it  contains  some 

alliuions  (aa  iv,  36)  to  the  persecntion  of  the  Chris- 

tiaiu  by  DiocletiaiL,  which  commenced  in  that  year. 

Tbe  voric  is  a  rindication  of  Christianity,  and  the 

athor  fint  rofutes  the  charges  of  the  Pagans 

aguiut  the  Christian  religion,  especially  the  one 

vbicb  was  then  frequently  brought  against  it,  that 

the  sa&rings  and  calamities  of  the  times  were  only 

tbe  frniu  of  Christianity.     He  then  proceeds  to 

f^ty  with  great  teaming,  acuteness,  and  eloquence, 

tbt  pdytheism  is  irreconcilable  with  good  sense 

ai^  RsaoD,  and  tends  to  demoralize  mankind.    In 

^  azth  book  be  describes  the  superiority  of  the 

Cb'i^^  religion ;  and  the  hut  contains  a  justifica- 

tin  of  the  Christian  riews  rrapecting  sacrifices, 

and  a  comparison  of  the  Christian  notions  of  the 

Deity  and  dirine  things  with  those  of  the  Pagans. 

In  writing  this  work,  Amobius  was  evidently 

ttimated  by  a  genuine  zeal  to  establish  the  truth 

^  Christianity,  but  was  free  from  the  eccentricity 

and  athnsiasm  of  Tertullian.     His  style  is  plain 

ad  hidd ;  though  animated  and  sometimes  riieto- 

ncal,  it  it  yet  not  free  from  harsh  and  barbarous  ex- 

P^wions:  he  treats  of  his  subject  with  calmness 

»d  dignity,  and  ia  on  the  whole  a  pleasing  writer, 

ttd  nperiiH-  to  his  contemporaries.   As  re^urds  his 

l(^ledge  of  Christianity,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a 

d^c^  dptnicni,  for  it  was  either  his  intention  to 

act  £)Tth  only  the  main  doctrines  of  Christianity 

a^iut  the  pagan  mythology,  or  he  possessed  but 

a  Ued  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 

^ter  is  indeed  the  more  probable,  since  he  wrote 

^  *wk  when  yet  a  catechumen.    What  he  says 

^  hii  second  book  about  the  nature  and  immortar 

^7  of  tl^  soul,  is  not  in  accordance  with  Christian 

^ws,  bat  with  those  of  the  Gnostics,  and  at  a  later 

t^ve  would  have  been  regarded  as  heretical.    The 

^  Testament  seems  to  have  been  altogether  un- 

*^09TL  to  him,  and  he  shows  no  acquaintance  with 

^  ^'ew,  except  so  &r  as  the  history  of  Christ  is 

^^Bccnttd.    In  regard  to  heathen  antiquity,  on  the 

«^  hand,  its  religion  and  modes  of  worship,  the 

*^  exhibits  moat  extennve  and  minute  learning, 

^  ia  one  of  our  best  sources  of  information  re* 

^cctiBg  the  religions  of  antiqui^.    It  is  for  tlus 

Koon  that  VoestOB  calls  him  the  Varro  of  the 

«ariy  Christian  writers.     The  arrangement  of  his 

l^ghtg  is  philosophical,  though  not  always  snffi- 

•^fttly  strict     Arnobius  is  a  writer  worthy  to  be 

**died  not  only  by  theologians,  but  also  by  philo- 

^^   He  is  not  known  to  have  written  anything 

^^^da  his  book  against  the  Gentiles;  there  are, 

*^«*er,  seme  works  which  have  sometimes  been 

■eibed  to  Imn,  though  they  manifestly  belong  to 

'^■^  writer  or  writers  of  the  same  name.    (See 

1^  &Qowing  article.) 

,  The  firat  edition  of  Amobius  i^peared  at  Rome 
■  1»42  or  1543,  foL,  and  in  it  the  Octarius  of 
iGasttts  Felix  is  printed  as  the  eighth  book.  The 
>M  vas  edited  by  S.  Oelenins,  Ebsel,  1546,  8vo. 
^  Bsat  important  among  the  subsequent  editions 
*K  tbase  of  Antwerp  (1582,  8vo.,  with  Canter's 
■t^X  of  P.  Uninns  (Rome,  1583,  4ta,  reprinted 
*tt  aotes  by  Stewechios,  Antwerp,  1604,  8vo.), 
Bl  Hcoddos  (Fans,  1605,  8to.),  G.  Ehnenhorst 
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(Hamburg,  1610,  fol.),  the  Variorum  edition  (Ley- 
den,  1651,  4to.),  and  that  of  Prior  (Paris,  1666, 
fol.}.  It  is  also  contained  in  the  Bibliotheca  Pa- 
trum,  voL  iii  p.  430,  &c.,  ed.  Lugdun.  and  in  Gal- 
landi^s  edition,  vol.  iv.  p.  133,  &c.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  Amobius,  which  contains  the  best  notes  of 
all  the  earlier  commentators,  is  that  of  J.  C.  Orelli, 
Leipzig,  1816,  2  vols.  Svo^  to  which  an  appendix 
was  published  in  1817,  8vo.  (Compare  j^ixinius, 
ad  Ann.  302;  Du  Pin,  Nouv.  BibL  de*  Atdeun 
EccUs,  I  p.  203,  &c.  ed.  2,  Paris,  1690 ;  Cave, 
Hist,  Lit.  i.  p.  112,  ed.  Lond. ;  Biihr.  Die  ChrigU. 
Rom,  Tkeol.  p.  65,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

AHNO'BIUS,  the  Younger,  is  usually  placed 
about  A.  D.  460,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
bishop  or  presbyter  in  Gaut  He  is  known  to  us 
only  as  the  auUior  of  one  or  two  works  of  very 
little  importance,  which  have  sometimes  been  attri- 
buted to  Amobius  the  elder.  We  possess  under 
his  name  an  allegorical  commentary  on  the  Psalms, 
which  is  inscribed  to  Leontius,  bishop  of  Aries, 
and  Rusticus,  bishop  of  Narbonne.  This  commen- 
tary, though  the  notes  are  very  brief^  contains  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  the  auUior  was  a  Semipelagian. 
It  was  first  printed  at  Basel  (1522,  4to.)  together 
with  Erasmus's  commentary  on  Psalm  ii.,  and  was 
reprinted  at  Cologne,  1532,  8vo.  A  much  better 
edition  than  either  of  these  is  that  by  L.  de  la 
Barre,  Paris,  1639,  8vo.,  which  also  contains  some 
notes  by  the  same  Amobius  on  several  passages  of 
the  Gospels,  which  had  been  published  separately 
before  by  G.  Cognant,  Basel,  1543,  8vo.  The 
commentary  of  Arnobius  is  also  contained  in  the 
BibL  Patr.  (Lugdun.  voL  viii.),  where  is  also  as- 
signed to  him  a  work  entitled  '^Altercatio  cum 
S^pione  A^yptio;''  but  the  principles  of  the 
Amobius  who  speaks  in  this  Altercatio  are  strictly 
those  of  St.  Augustin,  and  it  cannot  be  the  work 
of  a  Semipelagian.  Sirmond  has  endeavotired  to 
shew,  that  our  Amobius  the  Younger  is  the  author 
of  the  work  which  bears  the  title  Pra/edeslinaiiUy  and 
which  has  come  down  to  us  as  the  production  of  an 
anonymous  writer;  but  his  arguments  are  not 
satis&ctory.  (Du  Pin,  Nouv,  BibL  des  Aut.  EooUm. 
iii.  2,  p.  219 ;  Cave,  Hist,  LU.l^  360,  ed.  Lond.; 
Bahr,  Die  ChristL  jf&m,  TheoL  p.  378.)        [L.  S.] 

C.  ARPINEIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  a  friend  of 
Q.  Titurius,  sent  to  have  a  conference  with  Am- 
biorix,  a  c.  54.  (Caes.  B,  G.  v.  27,  &c) 

ARPOXAIS  {'Afnr6^aXs),  the  son  of  Targitaus, 
was  the  ancestor,  according  to  the  Scythians,  of 
the  Scythian  people,  called  Auchatae.  (Herod,  iv. 
5,6.) 

ARRA'CHION  ('A^xM,  of  Phigalea  in 
Arcadia,  a  celebrated  Pancratiast,  conquered  in  the 
Olympic  games  in  the  52nd,  53rd  and  54th  Olym- 
piads. In  the  last  Olympiad  he  was  unfairly 
killed  by  his  antagonist,  and  was  therefore  crowned 
and  proclaimed  as  conqueror,  although  dead.  (Paus. 
viii.  40.  §  2.)  Philostratus  (Imag,  ii.  6)  calls  him 
Arrichion,  and  Africanus  (ap,  Etueh,  Chron,  p.  50) 
Arichion. 

ARRHIBAEUS  (*A/)^i«au>f),  king  or  chieftain 
of  the  Macedonians  of  Lyncus,  is  mentioned  by 
Thucydides,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  as  in  revolt  against  his  sove- 
reign, king  Perdiccas.  (Thuc.  iL  99.)  It  was  to 
reduce  him  that  Perdiccas  sent  for  Brasidas  (b.  c 
424),  and  against  him  took  place  the  unsuccessful 
joint  expedition,  in  which  Perdiccas  deserted  Bra- 
sidasy  sad  Brasidas  effected  his  bold  and  skilfid 
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letreit  (Thuc  ir.  79,  83,  124.)  Camp.  Smb. 
TiL  326,«c;  Ariatat  PoJ.  t.  S.S  U,  eiLSchiwid. 
[A.  H.  C] 
ARRHIDAEUS  (-A^^iIoZiit)  or  ARIDABUS 
('Apidubr).  1.  A  tudf.bnthec  of  Alexander  ths 
Oiwt,  loa  of  Pbilip  uid  a  femilg  dancer,  Fhilinaa 
of  Larian,  wu  dT  unbed1«  vndentaading,  which 
vat  nid  to  have  been  ocmianed  by  B  potion  ad- 
miniitered  to  him  when  a  boy  hj  the  jealoni 
Oljmpiaa.  Alexander  hod  remored  Arriiidaeui 
from  Macedonia,  perfaapl  thloa^li  fear  of  hii  tno- 
Iher  Oljmpiu,  bat  had  not  entnuted  faim  irith 
an;  ciiil  or  militaiT  oomouDd.  Ha  mu  at  Baby- 
lon at  the  time  of  Aleiuider'a  death,  b.  c  323, 
and  wai  elected  king  mider  the  name  of  Philip. 
The  yoong  Alexander,'  the  infant  aon  of  Roxana, 
who  waa  bom  ibortly  aAerwarda,  waa  auociated 
with  him  in  the  gonnunenl.  [Alix^ndih  IV., 
p.l23,h.]  In  the  ibllowing  yeu,  s.  c  322,  Arrhi- 
daeua  married  Eoiydice  [EoRVDici],  and  wat 
&om  thii  time  completely  nndei  the  direction  af 
hia  wife.  On  their  return  to  Macedonia,  Eniydiee 
Btterapled  to  obtain  the  anpreme  power  in  oppoai- 
tioa  to  Polyaperchon.  Roxana  and  her  inbnt  Bon 
fled  to  Epeima,  and  Olympiaa  induced  Aeacidea, 

iupport  Polyaperchon.  Aeacidei  waa  lucceHfol  in 
hia  undeitahing  :  Airhidaeoa  and  Eurydice  wen 
taken  priunera,  and  pat  to  death  by  order  of 
Olympiaa,  B.  c  317.  In  the  (bUowiog  year,  Caa- 
nnder  conquered  Olympiaa,  and  inteired  the  bo- 
din  of  Airhidaeot  and  Eurydice  with  royal  pomp 
at  Aegae,  and  celebrated  funeral  gamea  to  Iheii 
honour.  (Plut  AleM.  77;  Deiippoa,  op.  PM.  Cod. 
82  J  Aman,  igi.  Fiot.  Cod.  92  j  Jortin,  it  8, 
liii.  2,  XJT.  a ;  Diod.  iriii  2,  xii.  1 1.  S2 ;  Pane, 
i  6.  g  3,  25. 18  3,  fi,  TiiL  1. 1  fi;  Athen.  ix.  p.  ISS.) 

2.  One  of  Alexander^  geuecala,  waa  entrualed 
with  the  conduct  of  Alexander'!  fdneral  to  Egn^ 
On  the  murder  of  Peidiceai  in  Egypt,  B.  c  321, 
be  and  Pitbon  were  appointed  regent*,  but  thnugh 
the  intrigaea  of  Eurydice,  were  obliged  Mon  after- 
warda  to  reaign  their  office  at  Tripradinu  iu  Upper 
Syria.  On  the  diviaioo  of  the  proTincea  which  wat 
niade  at  thit  phue,  Arrbidoeua  obtained  the  Hellea- 
pontine  Phrygia.  In  B.  c.  319,  after  the  death  of 
Antipater,  Arrhidacui  made  an  unaucceaifnl  attack 
upon  Cyi^cnt;  and  Antigonua  gladly  leiied  thia 
pretext  to  require  him  to  naign  hia  ntrapy.  Ai- 
rhidaeut,  boweier,  reftued,  and  that  himatif  up  in 
Cint.  (jnatin,  liii.  i  i  Airian,  (^  Phot.  Cod.  92, 
p.71,  a,28,ftc,  ed.Bekker;  Died,  xria  36,  S9, 
fil,  £2,  73.) 

3.  One  of  the  kingi  of  Uacedama  dnring  the 
timeoFthe  anarchy,  B.C.279.  (Poiph jr.  s^ £aag6. 


When  her  huiband  wat  oidered  by  the  emparor 
Clandiut  to  put  an  end  to  hia  life,  A.  D.  42,  and 
heaitated  to  do  lo,  Ania  atabbed  henelf,  handed 
the  dagger  to  her  buabond,  and  Aid,  **Paetna,  it 
doea  not  pain  me."  (Plin.  £>.  iiL  16  i  Dion  Cata. 
Ix.  IG;  HaniaLL  14;  Zonarat,  n.  9.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  the  preceding,  aiid  tfae  wife 
of  HiiBaea,  iriio  wat  put  to  death  by  Nero, 

67.    (Tac  Ant.  ni  34.) 

3.  A  Platonic  ieroale  pbilotopher  (Oalen,  de 
Jltr.  ad  Pmm.  c.  2.  toI.  U.  p  485,  ed.  BaiiL),  to 
whom  Henagina  aoppoaea  that  Diogenea  lAJrtiua 
dedicated  hia  lita  d'  the  philotophera.  (Menagiua, 
HiUor.  MmOtr.  PUiMfliarun,  e.  47.) 
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A'RRIA  GALLA,  fint  tbe  wife 
SBdi  and  aflerwarda  of  Piao,  who  cooaj 
Nen,  A.  D.  66.    (Tac  Ami.  i*.  59.) 

A'RRIA  OENS.  The  name  Airi 
occur  till  the  Snt  century  b.  c,  but  ii 
mon  nnder  the  emperora.  Tbe  onna 
which  are  extant,  of  wbkh  m  apedn 
below,  biBT  the  name  Q.  Airina  Srran 
la  quite  nnceitain  who  he  waa.  On  t 
a  ipear  between  a  crown  of  laurel  ai 
altar.  (Eckhel,  t.  p.  143.) 


ARRIA'NUS  CA^uviI')-  I.  A 
who,  according  to  Suidaa  («.  tr.),  m 
tmnalalion  in  hexameter  vene  of  Virg 
and  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  tbe  eipl 
ander  the  OriM  ('AXtjorlplat),  in 
rtiBpsadiei,  and  a  poem  on  Atlalui  t 
Thig  laat  atalement  ia,  at  tame  critic 
without  diScnltiea,  for,  it  ia  laid,  it 
how  a  poet,  who  lired  after  the  til 
could  write  a  poem  on  AtEalua  of  P 
leaa  it  waa  aome  of  the  later  deaceni 
&mily  of  the  Allali.  But  it  mighi 
tajd,  that  no  man  can  write  a  poem  i 
unleat  he  be  hit  eoDtemporaij.  It  ia, 
improbable  that  Suidaa  may  bare  con 
poet*  of  the  nme  mme,  or  the  two  po 
and  Arrianua,  the  tomtt  of  whom  i 
hare  written  an  Alexandria*.     [Ann 

2.  A  Oreek  hiatorian,  who  lived  a 
after,  the  time  of  Haximin  the  yoangr 
a  biatory  of  tbia  emperor  and  the  Ot^ 
not  improbable  that  tie  may  be  the  aa 
Anniua  Airianua,  who  it  menlianed 
A.  D.  243.  (C^toL  Maximm.  J 
Gord.2.) 

S.  A  Oreek  aatroDomei,  vbo  prob 
early  aa  the  time  of  EratoatheDea,  an 
a  work  on  meteora,  of  which  a  ftagmei 
ed  in  Joannea  Pbiloponua^  Cfflnmeui 
totle'a  MeteoR>logia.  He  alao  wrote 
on  cometa,  t*  piere  that  thej  foreb 
good  nor  oTiL  (Agalhaichid.  ^  /% 
ed.  Bekker.)  Same  writera  aacribe  tb 
to  Airitnui  of  Niomedeia.  A  few 
it  an  preaarred  in  Stohaaui.  (Ecla 
and  30.) 

4.  Of  Nicomedeia  in  BithyniK,  i 
waida  the  end  of  the  firtt  century 
He  waa  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Bpict 
wboae  influence  he  became  a  aealoa 
adminrofthe  Stoic  pbiloiophj,  and  □» 
of  the  practicnl  part  of  the  ayatem. 
traded  attention  at  a  pbiloaoi^r  t 
the  lectuna  (Surrpital)  of  hia  maiti 

were  n  much  delighted  with  then 
honoured  him  with  th«r  fianchite.  j 
■hall  lee  hereafter,  had  choaen  Xeiu 
model  in  writing,  and  the  Atbenjan 
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from  the  nmilarity  of  his  connexion  with  Epicte- 
toa,  to  that  which  existed  between  Xenophon  and 
Sooatet.  (Photios,  p.  I7,b.  ed.  Bekker;  Soidas, 
I.  V.  *A^u»6s.)  In  A.  D.  ]24,  he  gained  the 
fri^idthip  of  the  emperor  Hadrian  during  hit  stay 
in  Greece,  and  he  received  from  the  emperor^s  own 
hands  the  broad  purple,  a  distinction  which  con- 
ferred upon  him  not  only  the  Roman  citizenship, 
bat  the  right  to  hold  any  of  the  great  offices  of 
state  in  the  Roman  empire.  From  this  time  Ar- 
rian  assumed  the  praenomen  Flavins.  In  a.  d. 
136,  he  was  appointed  praefect  of  Cappadocia, 
which  was  invaded,  the  year  after,  by  the  Alani 
or  Massagetae.  He  deii»ited  them  in  a  decisive 
battle,  and  added  to  his  reputation  of  a  philoso- 
pher that  of  a  brave  and  skilful  general  (Dion 
Cass.  Ixix.  15.)  Under  Antoninus  Pius,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Hadrian,  Arrian  was  promoted  to  the 
consulship,  a.  d.  146.  In  his  later  years  he  ap- 
pears to  have  withdrawn  from  public  life,  and 
from  about  a.  d.  150,  he  lived  in  his  native  town  of 
Nicomedeia,  as  priest  of  Demeter  and  Persephone 
(Phot  p.  73,  b.),  devoting  himself  entirely  to 
study  uid  the  composition  of  historical  works. 
He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  reign  of  M. 
Aurelius.  Dion  Cassius  is  said  to  have  written  a 
life  of  Arrian  shortly  after  his  death,  but  no  part 
of  it  has  come  down  to  us.     (Suid.  s.  v.  Alttv.) 

Arrian  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  best 
writers  of  his  time.  He  seems  to  have  perceived 
from  the  commencement  of  his  literary  career  a 
resemblance  between  his  own  relation  to  Epictetus 
and  that  of  Xenophon  to  Socrates ;  it  was  his  endea- 
vour for  a  long  tune  to  carry  out  that  resemblance, 
and  to  be  to  Epictetus  what  Xenophon  had  been 
to  Socrates.  With  this  view  he  published  I.  the 
philosophical  lectures  of  his  master  {AunpiSai 
Eerucrirov)  in  eight  books  (Phot  p.  17,  b.),  the 
first  half  of  which  is  still  extant  They  were 
first  printed  by  TrincaveUi,  1535,  and  afterwards 
together  with  the  Encheiridion  of  Epictetus  and 
Simplicius^s  commentary,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
by  H.  Wolf;  Basel,  1560.  The  best  editions  are 
in  Schweighauser^s  Epideteae  PhSotophiae  Monu- 
mefUa,  vol.  iii,  and  in  Coraes'  U^ptpya  'EWriv, 
BtiXioB,  vol  viii  II.  His  femiliar  conversations 
with  Epictetus  (*OfuXlax  '^viktiHtov)^  in  twelve 
books.  (Phot  L  e.)  This  work  is  lost  with  ihe 
exception  of  a  few  fragments  preserved  in  Stobaeus. 
II L  An  abstract  of  the  practical  philosophy  of  Epic- 
tetus (*E7x««fH84or  Etmct^ov),  which  is  still  ex- 
tant This  celebrated  work,  which  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  even  in  antiquity  as  a  suitable 
manual  of  practical  philosophy,  maintained  its  au- 
thority for  many  centuries,  both  with  Christians 
and  Pagans.  About  a.  o.  550,  Simplicius  wrote 
a  commentary  upon  it,  and  two  Christian  writers. 
Kilos  and  an  anonymous  author  wrote  paraphrases 
of  it,  adapted  for  Christians,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fifUi  century  of  our  era.  The  Encheiridion  was  first 
published  in  a  Latin  transUtion  by  Politianus, 
Rome,  1493,  and  in  14%',  by  Beroaldus,  at  Bo- 
logna. The  Greek  original,  with  the  commentary 
of  Simplidus,  appeared  first  at  Venice,  1528,  4to. 
This  edition  was  soon  followed  by  numerous  odiers, 
as  the  work  was  gradually  regarded  and  used  as  a 
■chool  book.  The  best  among  the  subsequent 
editions  are  those  of  Haloonder  (Nttmbeirv,  1529, 
8vo.),  TrincaveUi  (Venice,  1535,  8vo.),  Nao- 
georgius  (Stnissbuig,  1554, 8va),  Beritel  (Leyden^ 
1670,  Syo.),  Schroeder  (Fnmkiurt,  1723,  8vo.), 
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and  Heyne  (Dresden  and  Leipzig,  1756  and  1776). 
The  best  among  the  recent  editions  are  those  of 
Schweighauser  and  Coraes,  in  the  collections  above 
referred  to.  In  connexion  with  Epictetus,  we 
may  also  mention,  IV.  A  life  of  this  philosopher  by 
Arrian,  which  is  now  lost.  Although  the  greater 
part  of  these  philosophical  works  dT  Arrian  has 
perished,  yet  the  portion  still  extant,  especially  the 
StoTfMf al,  is  the  best  and  most  perfect  system  of 
the  ethical  views  of  the  Stoics,  that  has  come 
down  to  us.  In  the  case  of  the  Sicn-fHicd,  Arrian 
is  only  the  editor,  and  his  conscientiousness  in  pre- 
serving his  master^  statements  and  expressions  is 
so  great,  that  he  even  retains  historical  inaccuracies 
which  Epictetus  had  fallen  into,  and  which  Arrian 
himself  was  well  aware  of. 

Another  work  in  which  Arrian  likewise  follow- 
ed Xenophon  as  his  guide  is,  V.  A  treatise  on  the 
chase  (KwnjyrirucSs).  It  is  so  dosely  connected 
with  the  treatise  of  Xenophon  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, that  not  only  is  its  style  an  imitation  of  the 
latter^  but  it  forms  a  kind  of  supplement  to  Xeno- 
phon*s  work,  in  as  much  as  he  treats  only  of  such 
points  as  he  found  omitted  in  Xenophon.  It  was 
first  published  with  a  Latin  translation  by  L.  Hol- 
stenius  (Paris,  1644,  4to.) ;  it  is  also  contained  in 
Zeune^s  Opuscula  minora  of  Xenophon,  and  in 
Schneider^s  edition  of  Xenophon,  vol  vL  The 
most  important  among  the  worics  in  which  he  took 
Xenophon  as  his  model,  is 

VI.  His  account  of  the  Asiatic  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  ('Iffroplai  iyoBdatws  *KX%\MpoVy 
or  simply  *Ayd6atrts  ^AX^^AvSpov),  in  seven  books, 
which  we  possess  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
a  gap  in  the  12th  chapter  of  the  seventh  book, 
which  unfortunately  exists  in  aU  the  MSS.  This 
great  work  reminds  the  reader  of  Xenophon*s 
Anabasis,  not  only  by  its  title,  but  also  by  the 
ease  and  clearness  of  its  style.  The  work  is  not, 
indeed,  equal  to  the  Anabasis  in  point  of  composi- 
tion :  it  does  not  possess  either  the  thorough  equally 
and  noble  simplicity,  or  the  vividness  of  Xeno- 
phon; but  Arnan  is,  nevertheless,  in  this  work 
one  of  the  most  excellent  writen  of  his  time,  above 
which  he  is  raised  by  his  simplicity  and  his  un- 
biassed judgment  Great  as  his  merits  thus  are 
as  an  historian,  they  are  yet  surpassed  by  his  ex- 
cellences as  an  historical  critic  His  Anabasis  is 
based  upon  the  most  trustworthy  historians  among 
the  contemporaries  of  Alexander,  whose  works  are 
lost,  such  as  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  Aristobu- 
lus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  which  two  he  chiefly 
followed,  Diodotus  of  Erythrae,  Eumenes  of  Car- 
dia,  Nearchus  of  Crete,  and  Megasthenes ;  and  his 
sound  judgment  as  to  who  deserved  credit,  justly 
led  him  to  reject  the  accounts  of  such  authors  as 
Onesicritus,  Callisthenea,  and  others.  No  one  at 
all  acquainted  with  this  work  of  Arrian  can  refuse 
his  assent  to  the  opinion  of  Photius  (p.  73,  a. ; 
comp.  Lucian,  Alex.  2),  that  Arrian  was  the  best 
among  the  numerous  historians  of  Alexander. 
The  work  begins  with  the  death  of  Philip, 
and  after  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  occur- 
rences which  followed  that  event,  he  proceeds  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  to  relate  the  history  of  that 
gigantic  expedition,  which  he  continues  down  to 
the  death  of  Alexander.  One  of  the  neat  merits 
of  the  work,  independent  of  those  uready  men- 
tioned, is  the  clearness  and  distinctness  with 
which  he  describes  all  military  movements  and 
operations,  the  drawing  up  of  the  armies  for  bat> 
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LSbrorum  Meliquiu^  Regimontii,  1 836, 4to. ; 
P.  0.  Van  der  Cliys,  CmnmetUctriut  Geographieus  in 
Arrianumj  Leyden,  1828,  4to.)  [L.  S.] 

ARRIA'NUS,  a  Roman  jarisconBult,  of  uncer- 
tain date.  He  probably  lived  under  Trojan,  and, 
acoording  to  the  oonjectuie  of  Qrotiua,  is  perhaps 
the  same  person  with  the  orator  Arrianus,  who 
corresponded  with  the  younger  Pliny.  (Plin.  Ep, 
L  2,  ii  11, 12,  iy.  8,  viii  21.)  He  may  also  pos- 
sibly be  identkal  with  the  Arrianus  Sererus,  prat- 
feetut  aerarii,  whose  opinion  concerning  a  consti- 
tution Dwi  Tn^axi  is  cited  by  Abumus  Valens. 
(Dig.  49.  tit  14.  s.  42.)  He  wrote  {^treatise  de 
Interdiatisy  of  which  the  second  book  is  quoted 
in  the  Digest  in  an  extract  from  Ulpian.  (Dig. 
5.  tit  3.  s.  11.)  In  that  extract,  Procnlns,  who 
liyed  under  Tiberius,  is  mentioned  in  such  a 
manner,  that  he  might  be  supposed  to  have  written 
after  Arrianus.  There  is  no  direct  extract  from 
Arrianus  in  the  Digest,  though  he  is  several  times 
mentioned.  (Majansius,  voL  ii.  p.  219 ;  Zimmem, 
Rom,  Reckt»-Gt9chkhie,  L  §  90.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

A'RRIBAS,  AOIRYBAS,  ARYMBAS,  or 
THARRYTAS  WpiBas^  K^vias,  *Ap6iiias^  or 
Bo^^af),  a  descendant  of  Achilles,  and  one  of 
the  e^y  kings  of  the  Molossians  in  Epeirus. 
When  he  came  to  the  possession  of  the  throne,  he 
was  yet  very  young,  and  being  the  last  surviving 
member  of  the  royal  fiunily,  his  education  was 
conducted  with  great  care,  and  he  was  sent  to 
Athens  with  this  view.  On  his  return  he  dis- 
played so  much  wisdom  that  he  won  Uie  affection 
and  admiration  of  his  people.  He  framed  for 
them  a  code  of  laws,  and  established  a  regular  con- 
stitution, with  a  senate  and  annual  magistrates. 
The  accounts  of  this  king  cannot,  of  course,  be  re- 
ceived as  historical,  and  he  must  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  mythical  ancestors  of  the  royal  house 
of  the  Molossians,  to  whom  they  ascribed  the 
fsondation  of  their  political  institutions.  (Justin, 
xviL  3;  Plut  Pyrrh,  1 ;  Pans.  i.  11.  §  1.)  The 
giandfiither  of  Pyrrhus  also  bore  the  name  of 
Azymbas.     (Diod.  xvi  72.)  [L.  &] 

ATIRIUS  APER.    [Aper.] 

AURIUS  MENANDER.    [Mknandul] 

A'RRIUS  VARUS.    [Varus.] 

A'RRIUS.  1.  Q.  Arrius,  praetor,  b.  c.  72, 
defeated  Crixus,  the  leader  of  the  runaway  slaves, 
and  killed  20,000  of  his  men,  but  was  afterwards 
conquered  by  Spartacus.  (Liv.  EpiL  96.)  In  b.  a 
71,  Arrius  was  to  have  succeeded  Verres  as  pro- 
praetor in  Sicily  (Cic.  Verr,  ii.  15,  iv.  20;  Psendo- 
Amxia.mCHc.Div,  p.  101,  ed.  Orelli),  but  died  on  his 
way  to  Sicily.  (Schol.  Oronov.  in  Cic  Div,  p.  383, 
cd.  Orelli.)  Cicero  (Brut,  69^  says,  that  Arrius  was 
of  low  birth,  and  without  learning  or  talent,  but 
rose  to  honour  by  his  assiduity. 

2.  Q.  Arrius,  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  an 
VBSQOcessful  candidate  for  the  consulship,  b.  c  59. 
(Gc  adAU.  ii.  5,  7.)  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  Ocero  (m  Fo/m.  12,  pro  MiL  17) ;  but  Cicero 
dniiDg  his  exile  complains  bitteriy  of  the  conduct 
of  Arrius.  {Ad  Qv./-.  I  3.) 

3.  C.  Arrius,  a  neighbour  of  Cicero  at  Formiae, 
who  honoured  Cicero  with  more  of  his  company 
than  was  convoiient  to  him,  b.  c.  59.  (Cic  ad  AU. 
fi.  14, 15.) 

ARRU'NTIUS,  a  physician  at  Rome,  who 
lived  probably  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
the  fint  century  after  Christ,  and  is  men^oned  by 
Pliny  {H.  N.  xxix.  5)  as  having  gained  by  his 
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practice  the  annual  income  of  250,000  sesterces 
(about  1953/.  2s.  6<i).  This  may  give  us  some 
notion  of  the  fortunes  made  by  physicians  at  Rome 
about  the  banning  of  the  empire.    [W.  A.  O.] 

ARRU'NTIUS.  1.  Arruntius,  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirs,  and  killed,  b.  c.  43.  His  son 
escaped,  but  perished  at  sea,  and  his  wife  lulled 
herself  by  voluntaiy  starvation,  when  she  heard  of 
the  death  of  her  son.    (Appian,  B.  C,  iv.  21.) 

2.  Arruntius,  was  also  proscribed  by  the 
triumvirs  in  b.  a  43,  but  escaped  to  Pompey,  and 
was  restored  to  the  state  together  with  Pompey. 
(Appian,  B.  aiv.46 ;  VelL  Pat  iL  77.)  This  is 
probably  the  same  Airuntius  who  commanded  the 
left  wing  of  the  fleet  of  Octavianus  at  the  battle  of 
Actium,  b.  c  31.  (VelL  Pat  iL  85 ;  comp.  Plut 
AnL  ^^.)  There  was  a  L.  Arruntius,  consul  in 
B.  c.  22  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  1),  who  appears  to  be  the 
same  person  as  the  one  mentioned  above,  and  may 
perhaps  also  be  the  same  as  the  L.  Arruntius,  the 
friend  of  Trebatius,  whom  Cicero  mentions  (ad 
Fam,  viL  18)  in  B.  c.  53. 

3.  L.  Arruntius,  son  of  the  preceding,  consul 
A.  D.  6.  Augustus  was  said  to  have  declared  in  his 
last  illness,  that  Arruntius  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
empire,  and  would  have  boldness  enough  to  seize  it, 
if  an  opportunity  presented.  This,  as  well  as  his 
riches,  talents,  and  reputation,  rendered  him  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  to  Tiberius.  In  a.  o.  15,  when  the 
Tiber  had  flooded  a  great  part  of  the  city,  he  was 
appointed  to  take  measures  to  restrain  it  within 
its  bed«  and  he  consulted  the  senate  on  the  sub- 
ject The  province  of  Spain  had  been  assigned  to 
him,  but  Tiberius,  through  jealousy,  kept  him  at 
Rome  ten  years  after  Ms  appointment,  and  obliged 
him  to  govern  the  province  by  his  legates.  He 
was  accused  on  one  occasion  by  Aruseius  and  San- 
quinius,  but  was  acquitted,  and  Ms  accusers  pun- 
ished. He  was  subsequently  charged  in  a.  d.  37, 
as  an  accomplice  in  the  crimes  of  Albucilla ;  and 
though  his  friends  wished  him  to  delay  his  death, 
as  Tiberius  was  in  his  last  iUness,  and  could  not 
recover,  he  refused  to  listen  to  th«r  advice,  as  he 
knew  the  wickedness  of  CaUguIa,  who  would  suo* 
ceeed  to  the  empire,  and  accordingly  put  himself  to 
death  by  opening  his  veins.  (Tac.  Ann,  L  8,  1 3, 
76,  79,  vL  27,  Hid,  a  65,  Ann,  vL  5,  7,  47,  48  ; 
Dion  Cass.  Iv.  25,  IviiL  27.) 

It  was  either  this  Arruntius  or  his  father,  in 
all  probability,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  first 
Punic  war,  in  wMch  he  imitated  the  style  of  Sal- 
lust  (Seneci^Mst  114.) 
ARRU'NTIUS  CELSUa  [Celsus.] 
ARRU'NTIUS  STELLA.  [Strlla.] 
ARSA'CES  ("Kpadicns)^  the  name  of  the  founder 
of  the  Parthian  empire,  wMch  was  also  borne  by 
all  his  successors,  who  were  hence  called  the  Ar- 
sacidae.  Pott  {Efymologitcke  Forackungen,  iL  p. 
172)  supposes  that  it  sigmfies  the  '*  Shah  or  King 
of  the  Arii  ;^  but  it  occurs  as  a  Persian  name  long 
before  the  time  of  the  Parthian  kings.  Aeschylus 
(Pers,  957)  speaks  of  an  Arsaoes,  who  perished  in 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Oieeoe  ;  and 
Ctesias  {Pert,  oc.  49,  53,  57,  ed.  Lion)  says,  that 
Arsaoes  was  the  original  name  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon. 

Arsacss  I.,  is  variously  represented  by  the 
ancient  writers  as  a  Scythian,  a  Bactrian,  or  a 
Parthian.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  515;  Arrian,  (9>.  PkoL 
Cod.  58,  p.  17,  ed.  Eekker;  Herodian,  vi  2; 
Moses  Chor.  L  7.)    Justin  (xlL  4)  says,  that  he 
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ID  of  the  Scythian  race,  and  to  hi 
d  of  the  Ochos,  t 
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tg  by  the  Pinu  Dbu,  who  had  migrated  fnim 
great  race  gf  the  Scythian  Daac,  dwelling 
t  the  PbIdi  Maeolii,  and  who  had    letlled 

the  Ochu.  Bnt  from  whitcfer  connliy  the 
hiani  may  hare  cone,  they  are  lepiuented 
ImoitallancientwritenBaScythiani.  (Cut. 
1 1  Juitiu,  ili.  I  ;  Plat.  Oral.  34 ;  Iiidoi. 
.  ix.  3.)  Anace*,  who  wag  a  man  of  approied 
ir,  and  wa*  accuaKnned  to  live  by  lobheij  and 
der,  invaded  Parthia  with  hii  baiid  of  robben, 
ited  Audiagona,  the  gorenioi  of  ihe  counlzy, 
oblunsd  the  royal  power.  Thii  is  the  account 
1  bj  Juitin  (/.  c),  which  i>  in  itulf  natural 

probable,  bat  dilTenDI  from  the  commai)  one 
■h  it  taken  Scorn  Arriau.     According  to  Arrian 

Pkol.  Cod.  Sa),  there  were  two  biotheca,  Ar- 
I  and  Tiiidalea,  the  descendant*  of  Anacea, 
ion  of  Phiiapilna.  Phereclea,  the  ntrap  of 
hia  in  the  nign  of  Antiochui  II.,  attempted  to 
te  'nridalet,  but  wai  ilain  by  him  and  hi* 
ler  Anacea,  who  induced  the  Parthian*  in 
eqnence  to  revolt  bom  the  Syrians  The  ac- 
■  of  Anian  in  Syncellua  (p.  3B4)  ii  again 
rent  from  the  preceding  one  preierved  by 
iai;  bat  it  ii  imposiible  to  determine  which 
(iren  Di  the  accouat  of  Aiiian  moat  bith^tj. 
itding  to  SyncellD*,    Anian  ilated  that   the 

brolhen  Artaoa  and  Tiridatn,  who  wen 
mded  from  Artaierxea,  the  kiag  of  the  Pe> 
k,  were  aatn^ia  of  Bactria  at  the  nine  time  aa 
Macedonian  Agathsclea  goremed  Penia  (by 
lb  he  meani  Parthia)  aa  Epanh.    Agathoclei 

an  annatDial  paiaion  f«  Tiridatei,  and  waa 
by  tha  two  bmtherL  Anacea  then  became 
,  reigned  two  ycora,  and  wa*  mcceeded  bj  hia 
'let  Tiridatn,  who  reigned  37  y«r*. 
he  time,  at  which  the  revolt  of  Anacei  took 
!,  i>  al»  uncertain.     Appian  (Sfr.  B5)  pines 

Che  death  of  Antiochai  II.,  and  other*  in  the 
1  of  hie  lUKesior,  Seleucoi  CaUinicus.  Ac- 
ing  to  the  statement  of  Arrian  qaoled  above, 
'evolt  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Antiocboi  1 1., 
:h  it  in  accordancs  with  the  dale  given  by  Bn- 

orted  by  other  anthoritiea.  (Clinton,  F.  H. 
iiL  tub  anno  2G0.)  Joatin  (ilL  4,  S),  who 
llowed  in  the  main  by  Ammianui  HaneUinai 
a.  6),  ascribe*  to  Arsacei  I.  many  evenla, 
ih  probably  belong  to  hit  tuocesaor.  Accord- 
to  his  BocDunt  Anacea  fint  conquered  Hyrcania, 
.1 J 1 ,  npujj  jjij  Bactrian 


Theodolna,  kin; 


claded,   ti 


B  with  Theodolna,  king  of  Bactria,  and  defeal- 
■Isocn*  CallinicDi,  the  Riccetsor  of  Antiocbn* 
n  a  gnat  battle,  ttie  amuTeraiy  of  which  wai 
after  obaerred  bjr  the  Panhiana,  as  the  cnm- 
nmeot  of  their  liberty.  According  to  Poii- 
nt  (ap.AAe».  iv.  p.  153,  a.),  Seleucus  wa> 
n  prisoner  in  a  second  expedition  which  he 
e  against  the  Parthians,  and  detained  in  cap- 
y  by  Anacei  lor  many  ycart.  After  these 
:tt  Anoceg  devoted  himself  to  the  ialemal 
DiAtion  of  his  kingdom,  bnilt  a  city,  called 
t,  on  Ibe  mountain  ZapaortenoiL.  and  died  in  a 
lie  old  ase.  This  account  ia  directly  opposed 
ven  by  Anian,  already  referred  to 
c),  according  to  which  Anaoe*  waa 


killed  after  a  reign  of  two  yean  and  wai 
by  hit  brother.  Anian  ha*  evidently  i 
Anaces  I.  and  II.,  when  he  lays  that 
was  succeeded  by  hit  son.  This  ila 
mnal  refer  to  Anace*  II. 

Aitucas  II.,  TiHiDATn,  reigne 
have  already  seen,  37  yenn,  and  it  pi 
king  who  defeated  Seleucns. 

Ahsach.  III.,  Artabanu*  I.,  I 
the  preceding,  had  to  reiiit  Antiochm 
Qreat),  who  invaded  hia  dorainions  i 
212.     AntiochuB  at  first  nut  with  ■> 


e  his  o 


tliian  aealed,  and  beara  the  iiucripliaa  1 
HErAAOT  APZAKOT.* 

AasACia  IV.,  PniAPATiua,  aoa  o 
ceding,  reigned  15  yean,  and  left  1 
Phraalee,  Mithridates,  and  Artabanu* 
ilL  «,  liii.  2.) 

AasACuV.,  PuHAATxal.,  tnbdned 
and,  though  he  had  many  son*,  left  th 
to  hi*  brother  Hithridate*.  (Justin.  iL 
reverse  of  tha  aoneied  coin  haa  the 
BAZlAKfll    BAXIAEON    MEPAAOT 

Eni»ANorx. 

/. 


Bckkel,  with  more  probability,  a 


bravery,  greatly  extended  the  Parthi 
He  conquered  Eucntides,  the  king  of  I 
deprived  him  of  many  of  hit  prcvincia. 
even  to  have  penetrated  into  India  and  t 
dned  all  the  people  between  the  Hyd*n 
Indus.  He  conquered  the  Medes  and 
who  had  revolted  from  the  Syriaiis,  a 
pire  extended  at  leaat  from  the  HiudD  I 
the  Euphrates.  Demetrios  Nicator,  kii 
marched  against  Mithridatea;  he  was 
cessftil,  but  was  afterwards  taken  piiac 
13B.     Mithridates,  however,  treated  h 


•  The 


^  belo 


igmgt 


cidae,  is  very  large,  but  it  is  impotait 
mine  with  cettainty  to  which  indii 
belongs.  A  lew  are  given  as  ifniiiK 
placed  under  the  kings  to  which  they  ■ 
in  the  tatalogiw  of  the  Britiah  Hoecum 


B  him  hi*  dsoghter  Rhodogune  i 
^B  muriBge  tppemn  Dot  to  hav 


dug  jut  snd  uprigbt  prince,  who  did 


g  tile  n, 


uiBget,  which 
■  he  had  cosijuered. 
i  Strab.  li.  pp.  51fi, 


(Joitin,  ilL  6;  Onu,    ..    ., ^ 

il7,S24,  Ac:  Appian,  ^.  67  ;  Juitin, 
1,  niviiL  3 ;  Jo«pL  Am.  liiL  9  J  I  Maeeat.  c 
Hi  Diod-Ent  |).SS7,  ed.  We«»,)  Tho  rewne 
o'lhcumaud  cola  hu  the  iusmption  BA21AE03 
METAAOT  AP2AKOT  tIAEAAHNOX 


Auicis  VII,,  Phriatis  II.,  the  ■ 
Ilw  pnoding,  wa  sttacked  b;  Anti«hai  __. 
(:^idtia),  *bo  defeated  Phraatn  id  three  gnal  bat- 
lJe»,  hot  w»  at  length  corqnered  by  him,  and  lort 
liilifcio  battle,  B.CI28.  [Seep.l99,«.i  Phnw- 
>a  no  met  mith  the  buk  ble.  The  Scythian^ 
>bi  hid  been  iii*itcd  hj  AatiochuB  to  uaiit  him 
team  Phnaies,  did  not  airiTc  tiU  after  the  &U  of 
Ihr  fccmtr ;  hat  in  the  battle  which  followed,  the 
Grnkt  wboio  Phiaatn  had  taken  in  tbe  war 
>faiHt  Antiochua,  and  whom  he  now  kept  in  hii 
■nitt,  deaeited  from  him,  and  rerenged  the  ill- 
"wnaeat  (hey  had  miBered,  hj  the  death  of  Phnia- 
^  Old  the  deatntction  of  hia  army.  {Jiutin, 
•n™.  10,  xlii.  I.)  The  roTene  of  the  ajineied 
«a  hai  tbe  inMnptioa  BAIIAEOS  METAAOT 

*i'i«or  eEonATopoz  nikatopox 


ARSACES.  aw 

thia  king  with  Milhiidatei  III., 
i.  t.  ArwcB  XIII. 

AaaAoa  X.,  MHiaciltra?      The  nDCewir  ol 
Anacee  IX.  ii  not  known.     Vaillant  oinjecliirea 
that  it  Wat  the  Mnajcirea  mentioned  by  Lueian 
rho  lived  to  the  age  of  tuoely-Bir ; 


hat  thii 


uquit 


.  SiNATROcn,  aa  hs  u  catlsd 
on  eoina.  Phlegon  calla  him  Sinalmcei  j  Appian, 
Sintiiaii ;  and  Lucion.  Sinatiwlei.  He  bad  lired 
ai  on  eiile  among  the  Scythian  people  called 
Saeaoiocea,  and  waa  placed  by  them  upon  the 
throne  of  Paithia,  when  he  wna  already  eighty 
yean  of  age.  He  reigned  aeven  yeara,  and  died 
while  Lucullo*  waa  engaged  in  the  war  igainal 
Tlgrane^  abonl  a  c.  70.  (Lueian,  MamA.  IS  : 
Phlegon,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  B7,  p.  G4,  ed.  Bekkerj 
Appian.  Milkr.  104.) 

Ah!ac»«  XII.,  PnsAATU  IIU  nunaned 
»tii  (Phlcggo.  tt),  the  »n  of  the  preceding. 
Milhridates  of  Pontua  and  Tigranei  applied  to 
Phnialei  for  auistance  in  their  war  agoiiut  the 
Romooa.  although  Phraate*  vt»  at  enmity  with 
Tigranee,  becauae  he  bod  deprived  the  Parthian 
empire  of  Niaibia  and  part  of  Meigpolamia.  Among 
the  fragmenla  of  AalluKt  (y/uf.  lib.  i>.)  we  have  a 
letter  purporting  to  be  written  by  Mithridatea  to 
Phraatea  on  thii  ooaiion.  Lncullut,  aa  uon  ai  he 
heard  of  thia  emhaaiy,  bJm  Kut  one  to  Phraalei, 
who  diamiiaed  both  with  &ir  promiaea,  but  accord- 
ing to  Dion  Cauiua,  conclnded  an  alliance  with  the 
Ronuna.    He  did  ni    * 


>  theR 


If  remained  neutral 


i^fiaa  VIIIt  Abtabamub  II.,  tbe  yonngeal 

™er  o(  Aiaace*  VI,  and  lb*  youngeat  ion 
■  Anacea  IV.,  and  eonaeqnenllj  tbe  ancle  if 
^  pnodingv  fell  in  baule  againat  the  Thosorii  or 
'■^^•H,  affuvotly  after  a  abort  reign,   pnitin, 

Aaucn  IX..  HrroitlDATis  II,  the  aon  of 

ae  ^needing,  prtnecnted  many  wore  with  ancceaa, 
•ul  aiided  many  nadoni  to  the  Parthian  empire, 

^itBti  the  Scythian*  in  aeieral  Inltle^  and  nl» 
^nKdn  waragniiut  Artaraadea,  kingof  Annenia. 
Ii  «■  b  hi*  Trign  that  the  Roman*  £rat  had  any 
*ai  eanaoiiiatini  with  Parthia.  Mithridates 
•at  n  nbaMdoT,  Orobaint,  to  Sulla,  who  hod 

■b  L  t>  Ckppadocia,  and  reqneated  alliance  with 
*>  RwaM,  which  leem*  to  have  been  gianled. 
'Jwia,  ibL  2 ;    Pint.  3*Ila,  B.)    Jaitin  (ilii.  i) 


(Memnon,  ap.  PkoL  Cod.  22i,  p,  239,  ed.  Bekker 
DionCaat.  hit.  1,3,  comp.  6;  Appian,  A/fctr  «J- 
Plut  i»»tt  30.)  When  Pompey  ancceeded  Ln- 
cullua  in  the  command,  B.  c  6li,  he  renewed  the 
allianoa  with  Phraatea,  to  whoK  eeort  meantime 
the  youngeat  wn  irf  Tigranei,  olao  called  Tigranea, 
had  fled  after  tbe  murder  of  hia  two  bnithen  by 
theirbther.  Phraatea  gave  the  yoting  Tigranei  hia 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  waa  induced  by  hi*  aon- 
in-lav  to  invade  Annenia.  He  advanced  aa  for  ai 
Arlaxato,  and  then  returned  to  Parthia,  laving 
hi*  *on-iii-law  to  beatege  the  city,  Aa  aoon  a*  he 
had  left  Armenia,  Tigranea  attacked  hia  ton  and 
defeated  him  in  battle.  The  yooqg  Tigianea  then 
fled  to  hiigrandbther  Mithridatea,  and  afterward* 
to  Pompey,  when  he  feund  the  fbnner  waa  unable 
to  aaaiil  him.  The  young  Tigranea  conducted 
Pompey  agointt  hit  fatber,  who  aunendered  on  hi* 
approach.  Pompey  then  attempted  to  reconcile 
the  kther  and  the  aon,  and  promiaed  the  latter  the 
lOTereignly  of  Sophaneue  ;  bnt  a*  he  abortiy  after 
ofended  Pompey,  he  waa  thrown  into  chuna,  and 
reierved  for  hit  triumph.  When  Phraatet  heard 
of  thia,  he  tent  to  the  Roman  geneiBl  to  demand 
the  young  man  oa  hia  ton-in-liw,  and  to  propoie 
that  the  Euphiatet  abonld  be  the  boundary  between 
the  Roman  and  Parthian  dominiona.  But  Pompey 
merely  replied,  that  Tigranea  waa  nearer  to  hit 
liither  than  hji  btfaer-in-law,  and  that  be  would 
determine  dw  bonndary  in  accordance  with  what 
waa  juat  (Dion  Cawt  invi.  28,  34—36;  PlaL 
Pontp.  33  ;  Appian,  Sfr.  104,  lOS.)  Matlcra  now 
began  to  auume  a  thtealening  aapect  between 
Phnatra  and  Pompey,  who  had  deeply  injaird  the 
former  by  refuaing  to  give  him  hia  uaual  title  of 
I'kingof  kingt."     Bat  atlhongh  Phraatea  maii:hed 
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Annamon  king,  implored  Pampej'i  aHitUnce.  tbe 
RoDian  genera]  judged  it  more  prudent  Dot  lo  enlir 
into  war  with  Uie  Parthiani.  sUeging  u  rctuooi 
for  declining  to  do  u,  tfaat  the  I{<niuui  people  had 
not  auigned  him  ihii  diitj,  and  that  Mithridat« 
«a.  (till  in  uma.  (Dion  Cau.  xtxril  6,  7  i  Plul. 
Fati^  38,  39.)  Phrsales  waa  murdered  toon 
■flerwarda  by  hit  two  toni,  Mithridatet  and 
Orvdei.    (Dion  Csh.  uiii.  55.) 

AK61CK8    Xm,     MlTHMDiTBS   III.,   the 

of  the  preceding,  nuxeeded  hia  &lher  iqiporent- 
ly  during  the  Armenian  war.  On  hia  lelDiu 
bom  Armenia,  Mithridstea  wu  expelled  Emni  the 
throne,  on  account  af  hia  cruelty,  by  the  Parthian 
aeDBle,  aa  it  ia  called,  and  waa  aocceeded  by  hi 
biothor  Orodefc  Omdea  appsara  to  haie  girei 
Media  to  Hithridatea,  hat  to  hare  taken  it  froc 
him  again ;  wheienpon  Mithridatea  applied  to  th< 
Roman  general,  Gahiniua,  in  Syria,  B.  c  £5,  whi 
pnnoiaed  lo  reitore  him  M  Panliia,  but  aoon  aAe 
relinqniahed  hia  deaign  in  conaei|uence  of  haring 
received  a  great  Mm  from  Ptolemy  lo  place  him 
upon  the  throne  of  EgypL  Mithridatea,  baweTer, 
aeemi  to  have  raited  aomo  Imopii  for  he  tubae- 
qnently  obtained  poaaeaaion  o[  Babylon,  where, 
aAer  aualaining  a  long  siege,  he  nuiendered  him- 
lelf  U  hia  brother,  and  waa  immediately  put  to 
death  by  hia  ordera.  (Jnatin,  iliL  4 ;  Dion  Cos*. 
mix.  66 ;  Appian,  Syr.51 ;  Joaeph.  B.J.  L  8.  §  7.) 
AnSACU  XIV.,  OnoDis  I.,  the  brother  of  the 
preceding,  ma  the  Parthian  king,  whoae  general 
Suienu  defeated  Craaan*  and  the  Romant,  in  ~ 
63.  [Cituuus.]  The  death  of  Ciuaua  an. 
deatraction  of  the  Roman  army  ipread  uni' 
alanu  thnmgh  the  eattem  provincea  of  the  R 
empire.  Orodca.  becoming  jealous  of  Sunuai,  pat 
him  to  dMklh,  and  gare  the  command  of  the  ntmy 
to  hia  aon  Pacorui,  who  waa  then  alill  a  youth. 
The  Partbiana,  after  obtaining  poaaeaaian  of  all  the 
country  eait  of  the  Euphrale^  enleied  Syria,  in 
B.  c  fi],  with  a  Koall  force,  but  were  driten  back 
by  Caaaina.  In  the  follDwing  yaa  (n.  c  50)  they 
again  croated  the  Enphnlea  with  a  much  larger 
army,  which  wa*  placed  nominally  under  the  com- 
mand of  Pacoiut,  but  in  reality  under  thnt  of 
Oaacea,  an  eiperienced  general.  They  advanced 
aa  &r  aa  Antioch,  but  unable  to  take  thia  city 
manhed  againil  Antigoneia,  near  which  they  wen 
defeated  ^  Caaaina.  Oncea  wai  killed  in  the 
batde,  and  Pacoma  thereupon  withdrew  from  Syria. 
(Dion  Caaa.  iL  28,  39  ;  Cic,  ad  AU.  t.  18, 11,  ad 
Fam,  IT.  I.)  Bibuloa,  who  aucceeded  Caiaiua  in 
the  command  in  tho  aame  year,  indnoed  Omodfr- 
pantea,  one  ri  the  Parthian  latnipt,  to  nioll  from 
Orodea,  and  proclaim  Pacorua  king  [Dion  Caaa,  iL 
30),  in  conaeqoenca  of  which  Pacomi  became  iu>- 
pecisd  by  hia  biher  and  waa   recalled  from  the 

hace  made  a  niiatake  in  atating  that  Pacorua  waa 
recalled  before  the  defUt  of  the  Partbiana  by  Caa- 
uui.  On  the  famking  out  of  the  war  between 
Caesu'  and  Pompey,  the  biter  applied  to  Oradea 
for  aauitance,  which  he  promiaed  on  condition  of 
the  eeaiion  of  Syria  i  hnl  ai  tliia  waa  refuaed  by 
Pompey,  the  Parthian  king  did  not  aend  him  any 
tiwpt,  though  he  appeora  to  haie  been  in  bioor 
of  hia  party  rather  than  of  Caew'a.  (Dion  Cue. 
ili.  66  ;  Joitin,  l  c)  Caetat  bad  intended  to  ID' 
Tade  Parthia  in  the  year  in  which  he  waa  aaaaaai- 
nated,B.c.44;andinlheci>il  war  which  followed. 
Bnitui  and  Caaaina  aent   UdHenui,   the   aon   of 
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Caecar'a  general,  T.  labienua,  to  Orodea 
hia  aiaiilance.     Thu  waa  promiied ;  bat 
of  Philippi  waa  fimght,  and  Bnitna  an 
fell  (n.  c  42),  befon  Labienoa  could  j< 
The  Utter  now  remained  in  Parthia.      1 
Antony  had  obtained  the  Eaat  in  the  pi 
the  Roman  norid,  and  conieqnently  tb 
of  the  Parthian  war ;  bnl  inatnd  of  nu 
preparation!  againit  the  Parthiana,  he 
Egypt   with   Cleopatra.       Labienn*  >d 
Partiiian  monarch  to  aeiie  the  opportun 
>ade  Syria,  and  Orodea  accordinj^y  plao 
army  under  the  command  of ' 
They  croiaed  (he  Euphrala 
Syria,  and    defeated  Saia, 
Lebienua  penetrated  into  C 
Saia  priaoner  and  put  him  ti 
WB*  engaged  with  a  portion 
doing  Aaia  Minor,  Pacorua 
queata  with  the  other  port  in 
Paleitine.     Theae  aucceiaea 

Parthiana  Ventidiua,  the  abl 
aoon  changed  the  fact  of 
Labicnua  at  Mount  Tauma 
him  to  death  when  he  fell  ii 
after  the  bottle.  By  Ihia 
Cilicia  ;  and  by  the  defeat 
Phamapatei,  one  of  the  Pari 
trained  Syria  (Dion  Caaa. 
Pat.  iL  78  I  Ut.  E^.  137 
Antom.  c,  33  ;  Appiun,  B.  I 
lowing  year,  B.  c  38,  Paconi 
with  a  itiU  larger  army,  bi 
teaied  in  the  diatrict  aUed  ■ 
himieir  fell  in  the  battle,  wh 
9lh  of  Juoe,  the  rery  day  o 
fallen,  fifteen  yun  befiiR. 
SO;  Plut.  .4iKa<L  c  31  I  Lii 
18;  Jnatin,  Lc)  This  deG 
to  the  Parthian  monatrhy,  a 
the  aged  king,  Otvdr«.  For 
to  lake  food,  and  did  not  utt 
at  length  he  ipoke,  he  i 
upon  the  name  of  hia  dear  ao 
down  by  grief  and  age,  he 
dered  the  crown  to  hia  aon, 
lile-lime.  (Jnatin,  Lc;  Diol 
inacription  on  the  anneied 
BASIAEHN  APlAKO(T) 
MNOOa  *IAEAAHN(Xa). 


K 


ARsacia  XV.,  Pbujt 

acribod  as  the  most  wicked 
commenced  hia  teign  by  mn 
thirty  brothers,  and  hia  owi 
up,  that  there  might  be  not 
whom  the  Parthiana  could  } 
in  hia  itead.  In  conae^uenc 
oE  the  Parthian  nobles  eed 
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and  among  the  rett  Monaeset,  who  was  one  of  the 
Boit  distingoiahed  men  in  Parthia.  At  the  insti- 
pdon  of  Monaeeee,  Antony  retolTed  to  inTade 
Puthia,  and  promited  Monaewt  the  kingdom. 
Phnatet,  alarmed  at  this,  induced  Monaeses  to 
retura  to  him ;  bat  Antony  notwithstanding  per- 
KToed  in  his  intention  of  invading  Parthia.  It 
vst  not,  however,  till  late  in  the  year  (a  c.  36) 
that  be  anunenced  his  march,  as  he  was  unable  to 
tear  himself  away  &om  Cleopatra.  The  expedition 
««s  a  perfect  fiiflnre ;  he  was  deceived  by  the 
AtBMoian  king,  Artavasdes,  and  was  induced  by 
Itm  to  invade  Media,  where  he  bud  siege  to 
PEBqn  or  Piaata.  His  legate,  Statianns,  mean- 
time was  cat  off  with  10,000  Romans ;  and  An- 
tof,  finding  that  he  was  unable  to  take  the  town, 
*M  at  lengUi  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire 
fron  the  country.  In  his  retreat  through  Media 
lad  Armenia  he  lost  a  great  number  of  men,  and 
vitk  neat  difficulty  reached  the  Araxes  with  a 
part  of  his  troops.  (Dion  Cass.  xliz.  23—31 ;  Plut 
AM.  (c  37—61 ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  523,  &c  ;  Liv. 
^130.) 

The  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  soon  after- 
suds  between  Antony  and  Octavianus  compelled 
the  fconer  to  give  up  his  intention  of  agam  in- 
vading Pferthia.  He  formed,  however,  an  alliance 
*ith  Uie  king  of  Media  against  the  Parthians, 
aod  gave  to  the  former  part  of  Armenia  which 
had  been  recently  conquered.  But  as  soon  as 
JMeaj  had  withdrawn  his  troops  in  order  to 
•rpoieOctavianas,  the  Parthian  king  overran  both 
Media  and  Armenia,  and  placed  upon  the  Arme- 
nao  tbrooe  Artaxias,  the  son  of  Artavasdes,  whom 
AatBoy  had  deposed.  (Dion  Casa.xUx.44.)  Mean- 
tiaie  the  cmelties  of  Phraates  had  produced 
s  lebeOion  against  hiuL  He  was  driven  out  of  the 
cMBtiy,  and  Tiridates  proclaimed  king  in  his 
Mead.  Phraates,  however,  vras  soon  restored  by 
tbe  Seythiaiia,  and  Tiridates  fled  to  Augustus,  car- 
vying  with  him  the  youngest  son  of  Phraates. 
Berrapoo  Phraates  sent  an  onbassy  to  Rome  to 
duBaiwl  tbe  restofation  of  his  son  and  Tiridates. 
^■gostaa,  however,  reAiaed  to  aurrender  the 
htter ;  bat  be  8«rt  back  his  son  to  Phraates,  on 
cmitioD  of  his  surrendering  the  Roman  standards 
sad  prisonen  taken  in  the  war  with  Crassus  and 
-^Btooy.  They  were  not,  however,  given  up  till 
A>ee  years  afterwards  (b.  c  20),  when  the  visit  of 
A^patos  to  the  east  appears  to  have  alarmed  the 
paftUan  king.  Their  restoration  cauaed  univeraol 
JBJ  at  Rone,  and  was  celebrated  not  only  by  the 
F^  bat  by  festivals,  the  erection  oif  a  tri- 
■Bfhal  aidi  and  temple,  and  other  monumenta. 
C«9  also  were  atrock  to  commemorate  the  event, 
«  one  of  which  we  find  the  inacription  Sionib 
Racxpna.  (Dion  Cass.  li.  18,  liii  33,  Uv.  8 ; 
i«itia,xhL6;  SwLAng.2\;  Hot,  EpuL  I  Ifi, 
5«,  Cnu  iv.  15.  6  ;  Ovid,  TVut  iL  1.  228,  Fa$L 
^  4<7,  Ar.  Am.  i  179,  &c ;  Propert.  iL  10,  iii 
*.  m.  &.  49,  ir.  6. 79 ;  Eckhcl,  vi  pp.  94—97.) 
^^nstes  ako  sent  to  Augustus  as  hostages  his 
fev  aios,  with  their  wives  and  children,  who  were 
wned  to  Rome.  According  to  some  accounts  he 
'dhend  them  op  to  Augustus,  not  through  fear 
*f  the  RoiBon  power,  but  lest  the  Partiiians  should 
^finX  any  of  them  king  in  his  stead,  or  aocord- 
iif  Is  othetB,  through  the  influence  of  his  Italian 
vib)  Thennosa,  by  whom  he  had  a  fifth  son, 
*^tigana  (Tac.  Ann.  n.  \\  Joseph.  Ant  xviii. 
If  4 ;  Stab,  xvi  p.  748.)     In  a.  d.  2,  Phraates 
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took  possession  of  Armenia,  and  expelled  Artavas- 
des, who  had  been  appointed  king  by  Augustus, 
but  was  compelled  soon  after  to  give  it  up  again. 
(Dion  Cass.  fv.  11 ;  Veil  ii  101 ;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  4.) 
He  was  shortly  afterwards  poisoned  by  his  wife 
Thermuaa,  and  his  son  Phraataces.  (Joseph.  L  c) 
The  coin  given  under  Arsaces  XIV.  is  assigned  by 
most  modem  writers  to  this  king. 

Arsacss  XVI.,  PuRAATACBS,  reigned  only 
a  short  time,  as  the  murder  of  his  father  and  the 
report  that  he  committed  incest  with  his  mother 
made  him  hated  by  his  subjects,  who  rose  in  re- 
bellion against  him  and  expelled  him  from  the 
throne.  The  Parthian  nobles  then  elected  as  king 
Orodes,  who  was  of  the  &mily  of  the  Arsacidae. 
(Joseph.  L  c.) 

Arsacxs  XVII.,  Orodks  II.,  also  reigned 
only  a  short  time,  as  he  was  killed  by  the  Par- 
thians on  account  of  his  cruelty.  Upon  his  death 
the  Parthians  applied  to  the  Romans  for  Vonones, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Phraates  IV.,  who  was  accord- 
ingly granted  to  them.  (Joseph.  Lc;  Tac  Anm 
iL  1—4.) 

Arsaces  XVIII.,  Vononss  I.,  the  son  of 
Phraates  IV.,  was  not  more  liked  by  his  subjects 
than  his  two  immediate  predecessors.  His  long 
residence  at  Rome  had  rendered  him  more  a  Ro- 
man than  a  Parthian,  and  his  foreign  habits  and 
mannen  produced  general  dislike  among  his  sub- 
jects. They  therefore  invited  Artabanus,  king  of 
Media,  who  also  belonged  to  the  family  of  the 
Arsacidae,  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom. 
Artabanus  was  at  first  defeated,  but  afterwards 
drove  Vonones  out  of  Parthia,  who  then  took 
refuge  in  Armenia,  of  which  he  was'  chosen  king. 
But,  threatened  by  Artabanus,  he  soon  fled  into 
Syria,  in  which  province  the  Roman  governor, 
Creticus  Silanus,  allowed  him  to  reside  with  the 
title  of  king.  (a.  o.  16.)  Two  years  afterwards 
he  was  removed  by  Germanicus  to  Pompeiopolis  in 
Cilida,  partly  at  the  request  of  Artabanus,  who 
b^ged  that  he  might  not  be  allowed  to  reside  in 
Syria,  and  partly  because  Germanicus  wished  to 
put  an  aflront  upon  Piso,  with  whom  Vonones 
was  very  intimate.  In  the  following  year  (a.  d. 
19)  Vonones  attempted  to  escape  from  Pompeio- 
polis, intending  to  fly  into  Scythia ;  but  he  vras 
overtaken  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Pyramus,  and 
shortly  after  put  to  death.  According  to  Sueto- 
nius, he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Tiberius  on 
account  of  his  great  wealth.  (Joseph.  ^  c  ;  Tac 
Ann,  a  1 — 4,  56,  58,  68  ;  Suet  7%fr.  c  49.) 

Arsacss  XIX.,  Artabanus  III.,  obtained 
Uie  Parthian  kingdom  on  the  expulsion  of  Vonones 
in  A.  D.  16/  The  possession  of  Armenia  was  the 
great  cause  of  contention  between  him  and  the 
Romans ;  but  during  the  life-time  of  Germanicus, 
Artabanus  did  not  attempt  to  seize  the  country. 
Germanicus,  on  his  arrival  in  Armenia  in  a.  d.  18, 
recognised  as  king  Zenon,  the  son  of  Polemon, 
whom  the  Armenians  wished  to  have  as  their 
ruler,  and  who  reigned  under  the  name  of  Artaxias 
III. ;  and  about  the  same  time,  Artabanus  sent  an 
embassy  to  Germanicus  to  renew  the  alliance  with 
the  Romans.    (Tac  Ann,  il  56,  58.) 

After  the  deaUi  of  Germanicus,  Artabanus  be- 
gan to  treat  the  Romans  with  contempt,  placed 
Arsaces,  one  of  his  sons,  over  Armenia,  and  sent 
an  embassy  into  Syria  to  demand  the  treasures 
which  Vonones  had  carried  with  him  out  of  Par- 
thia.   He  also  oppressed  his  subjects,  till  at  length 
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of  lliB  chief  men  among  the  Psnhiiuu,  f 
»,  and   the  eunuch,   Abdai,    dopalched 
xiuy  to  Tiberiu*  in  a.  n.  3S,  to  beg  him 
j  to   PRTthiB   Phraatet,   one    of  the   wni 
aiUiIV.    Tiberiiu  willingly  complied  with 
leit  I  but  Phnitea  npon  uriTiog  id  Syria  ' 
ied  off  by  a  diioue,  wbicb  wu  brought  on  by 
diaunng  the  Roman  mode  of  linng,  to  whidi 
had  been  accustomed  for  to  niany  yenn,  and 
pting  the  PBrthian  habiti.    A>  »an  at  Tiberius 
id  of  bi>  death,  he  Kt  up  Tiridalea,  another  of 
Anaddae,  ai  ■  claimant  to  the  Panhian  throDB, 
I  induud  Mithridatet  and  big  brother  Pharaa- 
lea,  Iberian  princea,  lo  inTade  Aimenia.     The 
nana  accordingly  entered  Armenia,  and  after 
bing  the  KrvanU  of  Anacea,  the  ion  of  An>- 
lua,   to   put  him  to  death,  they  inbdned  the 
ntry.    Orodea,  another  i        '  -      • 
"    ■    '        '  It  wa 

ID  afttrvaidi 
lAed  to  leave  hii  kingdom,  and  to  fly  for  refuge 
the  Hj^rcHniaiia  and  Carmanian^  Hereupon 
lelliiu,  the  goientor  of  Syria,  cnmed  the 
phntea,  and  placed  Tiridatea  on  the  throae. 
the  following  year  (a.  d.  36)  ume  of  the  Par^ 
an  noblei,  jealont  irf  the  power  of  Abdsgeaea, 
I  chief  miuiiter  of  Tiridalea,  recalled  Artabanna, 

0  in  hii  turn  compelled  Tiridatei 
ria.  (Tat  Am.  n.  SI— 37,  41— M  ;'  Dion 
■a.  Iriil  26 ;  JoMpb.  AaL  iriiL  5.  g  4.)  When 
Krini  nceired  newt  of  theie  eienta,  he  com- 
nded  Vitetlina  to  condnde  a  peace  with  Art»- 
lua  (jMeph.  AkL  iriii.  6.  g  5),  although 
tabanna,  according  to  Snetoniui  (TAa;  c  66), 
It  a  letter  to  Tiberiut  upbraidizig  him  with  hii 
mea,  and  adriting  him  to  aatis^  the  hatred  of 

cititeni  by  a  Teluntaiy  death.  After  the  death 
Tlberiiu,  Artabonua  aought  to  extend  hia  king- 
n  ;  he  leiied  Armenia,  and  meditated  an  attadi 
jn  Syria,  but  alarmed  by  the  actirity  of  Vitel- 
1,  who  adcanced  to  the  Euphralea  lo  meet  him, 

amcluded  peace  with  the  Romana,  and  lacii- 
■d  to  the  image*  of  Aognitui  and  Caliguhu 
ion  Cau.  lii.  37 ;  Snel.  ViUU.  2,  Cal^  H, 
Ih  Einuti't  Eicunoa.) 

SnbMqnently,  Artabanna  waa  again  eipetled 
m  his  kingdom  by  the  Parthian  noblea,  but  waa 
tored  by  the  mediation  of  Iiatea,  king  of  Adia- 
le,  who  waa  allDwed  in  eonaequence  to  wear  hi 
n  upright,  and  to  aleep  upon  a  golden  bed. 
lich  were  privilege!  peculiar  to  the  kinga  of  Par- 
».     Soon  afterward*,  Artatanua  died, 

1  kingdom  to  hii  HU  Bardanea.  Bardai 
I  upon  Imtn,  to  whom  hi*  bmily  wai  to  deeply 
lebled,  merely  becaiue  he  lefuaed  tq  auiit  him 
making  war  npon  Che  Ronuuu ;  but  whan  the 
Tthiani  perceived  the  intention)  of  BaMaoes, 
:y  put  hun  to  death,  and  gave  the  kingdom  to 
.  brother,  Golnnea.     Thia  ia  the  aixounl  given 

Joaephu  (Ant  II.  3)  of  the  reinii  of  Bardanei 
1  Gotaim.  and  diflera  horn  that  of  Tadtua, 
lich  is  briefly  aa  followi 
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ir,  Artabanui  III. ;   but  in  eonaequence  of  hia 
leity,  the  Parthiani  invited  hia  brother  Bardanei 
the  throne.     A  civil  war  entucd  between 
CI  brothen,  which  tenninaled  by  Gotanei 
ning  the  crown  to  Bardanea,  and  retiring  i 
rrcwia.    {Tae.  Am.  n.  8,  9.) 
Ansicn  XXI.,    BiRDANaa,    the  brother 
1  pnceding, 


delemd  fima  hia  deaign  by  Vibhu 
the  governor  of  Syria.  He  defeated  hi 
Gotaim,  who  had  repented  of  his  r 
and  attempted  to  recover  the  throne 
aea  led  him  to  treat  hii  aubjccti  wi 
,  who  accordingly  put  him  to  dffitl 
waa  hunting,  i.  D.  47.  Hia  dnih  ocau< 
diipntei  tor  the  down,  which  wm  fioall; 
by  Gotanei ;  but  aa  he  alao  governed  wi 
the  Porthiani  lecretly  applied  t4  thi 
Claudiua,  to  beg  him  to  tend  them  & 
Ueheidslea,  the  giaodun  of  Pbiaatea  I 
diua  complied  with  their  requeat,  and  a 
the  governor  of  Syria  to  aiaiat  MehAYiatei 
the  treachery  of  Abganis  king  of  Edeaaa, 
of  Meherdatet  were  ruined ;  he  waa  d 
battle,  and  taken  priaooar  by  Gotanea, 
himaelf  afcortly  aAerwardt,  ^nt  a.  ■>. 
AnK.a.  10,  liL  10— U.) 

Aiuicis  XXII.,  VoHoma  11^  u 
the  throne  on  ^e  deUh  of  Ootanea,  at  i 
he  waa  Atrap  of  MediL  Hia  reign 
(Tac  An.  al  14),  and  he  wu  aucceed 

Aa&tcu  XXIIU  VoLOOUU  I., 
VoDone*  II.  by  a  Oreek  amcubine,  ac 
Tacilua  (d«.  lii.  1 4,  44) ;  bat  accord: 
lephua,  the  ion  of  Artabanui  IlL(JiX. 
Soon  after  hii  acceaaion,  he  invaded  Am 
Artaiata  and  Timuocerta,  the  chief  ci 

who  had  umrped  the  trown.  He  tha 
menia  to  hia  brother,  Tiridalea.  having 
given  Media  to  hia  other  blather,  Paewi 
Dccnnencei  eidted  conaiderable  alarm  ■ 
Nero,  who  had  Juat  aaccnded  the  thnme 
WM  only  aeventeen  yeeii*  of  age.  Nero 
made  active  prapantioni  lo  oppoae  the 
and  lent  Domilint  Corbnlo  to  take  poi 
Armenia,  {raai  which  the  Parthiani  had 
withdrawn,  and  (Juadratui  Ummidiui  tt 
in  SyliL  Vologeica  wai  penoaded  b 
and  Ummidioa  to  conclude  peace  with  ll 
and  give  as  hoitagea  the  noblest  of  the  . 
which  he  waa  induced  to  do,  either  tha 
the  more  conveniently  prepare  for  war, 
might  remove  Irum  the  kingdom  those 
likely  to  prove  rivals.  (Tac  Am.  li 
5—9.)     Three  yeara  afterwards   (*.  n 

and  the  Rfflnani ;  for  Vologetea  conid 
Tiridalea  to  be  deprived  of  the  kingdoa 
nia,  which  he  had  himaelf  given  tiim, 
nol  let  him  leceiie  it  as  a  giA  from  tb 
Thii  war,  however,  terminated  in  bv 
Homani.  Corbulo,  the  Roman  genoal 
deitroyed  Artaxata,  and  alio  obtained 
of  Tigranocerta,  which  aurrmdered  to  t 
dalei  wai  driven  out  of  Armenia  ;  as 
appointed  in  hii  place,  ai  king  of  Ar 
Cappodocian  Tigtanea,  the  graodaon  of  k 
Ibus,  and  gave  certain  pans  of  Armenia 
butary  kinga  who  had  aisled  hiia  ii 
After  making  these  arrangemenla,  t^orh 
into  Syria,  a.  b.  60.  {Tac.  Ami.  liiL  34H 
26;  DiojiCaii.liiul9,20.)  Vologeica,h 
solved  to  make  anoifaer  attempt  to  mxive 
Ite  made  ptepaiationi  to  invaile  Syria  h 
sent  Monaeaei,  one  of  his  genenU,  i 
haiua,  king  of  the  Adiabeni,  to  altac] 
and  drive  him  out  of  Armenia.  They  i 
ealciid  Armenia  and  laid  aiege  to   T^ 
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but  wen  tamtie  to  take  it  Ab  Vologeaes  also 
fcuid  that  Corbolo  had  taken  every  precantioii  to 
iMttre  Sjria,  he  sent  ambaaaadon  to  Cortralo  to 
fi^t  a  trace,  that  he  might  despatch  an  embassy 
to  Rome  concerning  the  terms  of  peace.  This  was 
granted;  but  as  no  satisfiEictory  answer  was  ob- 
tained fn»n  Nero,  Vologeses  invaded  Armenia, 
vbere  he  gained  omsiderable  advantages  over 
Caesamimis  Paetas,  and  at  length  besieged  him 
in  his  vinter-qoarten.  Paetus,  alarmed  at  his 
Htostion,  agreed  with  Vologeses,  that  Armenia 
^asH  be  surrendered  to  the  Romans,  and  that  he 
fi^ooJd  be  allowed  to  retire  in  safety  from  the 
coontry,  a.  n.  62.  Shortly  after  this,  Vologeses 
Hat  another  embassy  to  Rome ;  and  Nero  a|preed 
to  foiraider  Armenia  to  Tiridates,  provided  the 
htter  would  come  to  Rome  and  receive  it  as  a  gift 
ipQia  the  Roman  onperor.  Peace  was  made  on 
thtat  conditions ;  and  Tiridates  repaired  to  Rome, 
i.  a  63,  where  he  was  received  with  extraordinary 
ipleadoor,  and  obtained  from  Nero  the  Armenian 
enwo.  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  1—18, 25—31 ;  Dion  Cass. 
tm.  20-23,  LriiL  1—7.) 

In  the  straggle  fw  the  empire  after  Nero*s 
^ath,  Vologeses  sent  ambassadors  to  Vespasian, 
ofeiag  to  assist  him  with  40,000  Parthians.  This 
f^  vas  declined  by  Vespasian,  bat  he  bade  Vo- 
kfeses  send  ambassadors  to  the  senate,  and  he 
ncaml  peace  to  him.  (Tac /Tut  iv.  51.)  Vologeses 
■ftwaaids  sent  an  embas^  to  Titns,  as  he  was 
'■etaniag  fipom  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  to  oon- 
gntaiate  him  on  bis  success,  and  present  him  with 
»  golden  crown ;  and  shortly  aftenrards  (a.  o.  72), 
^  Kst  another  embassy  to  Veqiasian  to  intercede 
m  b^atf  of  Antiochns,  the  deposed  king  of  Com- 
iB^ene.  (Joo^h.  B, «/.  vii  5.  §  2,  7.  §  3;  comp. 
I>wCsBs.lxvi  11;  Suet  JVer.  57.)  InA.D.75, 
Vologeses  sent  again  to  Vespasian,  to  beg  him  to 
usBt  the  Parthians  against  the  Akni,  who  were 
t^  at  war  wiUi  them ;  but  Vespasian  declined  to 
^  to,  oo  the  plea  that  it  did  not  become  him  to 
Bcddle  in  oUier  peof^^s  aflbirs.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixvi 
1^;  Soet  Ihm.  2;  Joseph.  B.  J.  viL  7.  §  4.) 
Vok^eses  founded  on  the  Euphrates,  a  little  to 
^  loath  of  Babylon,  the  town  of  Vologesocerta. 
(Pim.  If.  a;  tL  30.)  He  seems  to  have  Uved  till 
t^  reign  of  Domitiaii. 

Aa&iCBs  XXIV.,  Pacorus,  succeeded  his 
^t^  Voh)gesea  L,  and  was  a  contemporary  of 
D«aitiaa  ami  Trajan;  but  scarcely  anything  is 
naaAed  of  his  reign.  He  is  mentioned  by  Martial 
(ix.  36),  and  it  appears  from  Pliny  (Ep,  x.  16), 
^  he  was  in  allumce  with  Decebalns,  the  king 
tf  the  Dadans.  It  was  probably  this  Paoorus 
"ie  krti6ed  and  enlarged  the  city  of  Ctesiphon. 
(An.  Maic  xxiii  6.) 

Aa&hCBa  XXV.,  Chosroxs,  called  by  Dion 
Ctmua  OfiBOKS,  a  younger  son  of  Vologeses  I., 
—"ygded  his  brother  Pacorus  during  the  reign  of 
^^*fB.  Soon  after  his  accession,  he  invaded  Ar- 
■oiia,  expelled  Exedares,  the  son  of  Tiridates, 
*^  had  been  appointed  king  by  the  Romans,  and 
P^  the  crown  to  his  nephew  Parthamasiris,  the 
■^  of  his  brother  Pacorus.  Trajan  hastened  in 
f'm  to  the  east,  conquered  Armenia,  and  reduced 
B  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province.  Parthama- 
nil  also  fen  into  his  hands.  After  concluding 
f*n  with  AxtguuMf  the  ruler  of  Edessa,  Trajan 
°*5Ria  the  Dortl»ni  part  of  Mesopotaniia,  took 
^lAm  and  several  other  cities,  and,  after  a  most 
campaign,  returned  to  Antioch  to  winter, 
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A.  D.  114.  In  consequence  of  these  successes,  he 
received  the  surname  of  Parikiciu  from  the  soldiers 
and  of  Optimmg  from  the  senate.  Parthia  was  at 
this  time  torn  by  civil  commotions,  which  rendered 
the  conquests  of  Trajan  all  the  easier.  In  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  a.  d.  115,  he  crossed 
the  Tigris,  took  Ctesiphon  and  Seleuceia,  and  made 
Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia,  Roman 
provinces.  After  these  conquests,  he  sailed  down 
the  Tigris  to  the  Persian  gulf  and  the  Indian 
ocean ;  but  during  his  absence  there  was  a  general 
revolt  of  the  Parthians.  He  immediately  sent 
against  them  two  of  his  generals,  Maximus  and 
Lusius,  A.  D.  1 1 6,  the  former  of  whom  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  Chowoes,  but  the  latter  met  with 
more  success,  and  r^pained  the  cities  of  Nisibis, 
Edessa,  and  Seleuceia,  as  well  as  others  which 
had  revolted.  Upon  his  return  to  Ctesiphon,  Tra- 
jan appointed  Parthamaspates  king  of  Parthia,  and 
then  withdrew  from  the  country  to  invade  Arabia. 
Upon  the  death  of  Trajan,  however,  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (a.  d.  117),  Uie  Parthians  expelled  Par- 
thamaspates, and  placed  upon  the  throne  their 
former  king,  Chosroes.  But  Hadrian,  who  had 
succeeded  Trajan,  was  unwilling  to  engage  in  a 
war  with  the  Parthians,  and  judged  it  more  pru- 
dent to  give  up  the  conquests  which  Trajan  had 
gained ;  he  accordingly  withdrew  the  Roman  gar* 
risons  from  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia, 
and  made  the  Euphrates,  as  before,  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  R(9man  empire.  The  exact  time 
of  Chosroes*  death  is  unknown;  but  during  the 
remainder  of  his  reign  there  was  no  war  between 
the  Parthians  and  ine  Romans,  as  Hadrian  culti- 
vated friendly  reh&tions  with  the  former.  (Dion 
Cass.  IxviiL  17—33 ;  AureL  Vict  Caes,  c  13  ; 
Pans.  V.  12.  §  4 ;  Spartian,  ffadr,  c  21.) 

AR8ACB8  XXVII.,  VoLOOBSBS  II.,  Succeeded 
his  fiither  Chosroes,  and  reigned  probably  from 
about  A.  D.  122  to  149.  In  a.  d.  133,  Media, 
which  was  then  subject  to  the  Parthians,  was  over- 
run by  a  vast  horde  of  Alani  (called  by  Dion  Cas- 
siuB,  Albani),  who  penetrated  also  into  Armenia 
and  Cappadoda,  but  were  induced  to  retire,  partly 
by  the  presents  of  Vologeses,  and  partly  through 
fear  of  Arrian,  the  Roman  governor  of  Cappadocia. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  15.)  During  the  reisn  of  Ha- 
drian, Vologeses  continued  at  peace  wiui  the  Ro- 
mans; and  on  the  accession  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
A.  D.  138,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to  present 
the  new  onperor  with  a  golden  crown,  which  event 
is  commemorated  on  a  coin  of  Antoninus.  (Eckhel, 
viL  pp.  5, 10, 1 1.)  These  friendly  relations,  how- 
ever, did  not  continue  undisturbed.  Vologeses 
solicited  from  Antoninus  the  restoration  of  the 
royal  throne  of  Parthia,  which  had  been  taken  by 
Trajan,  but  did  not  obtain  his  request  He  made 
preparations  to  invade  Armenia,  but  was  deterred 
from  doing  so  by  the  representations  of  Antoninus. 
(Capitol  Anion.  Pius,  c  9.) 

Arsacks  XXVIII.,  VoLOORSBS  III.,  probably 
a  son  of  the  preceding,  b^an  to  reign  according 
to  coins  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  538),  a.  d.  149.  During 
the  reign  of  Antoninus,  he  continued  at  peace 
with  the  Romans ;  but  on  the  death  of  this  em- 
peror, the  long  threatened  war  at  length  broke 
out  In  A.  D.  162,  Vologeses  invaded  Armenia, 
and  cut  to  pieces  a  Roman  legion,  with  its  com- 
mander Severianus,  at  Elegeia,  in  Armenia.  He 
then  entered  Syria,  defeated  Atidius  Comelianus, 
the  governor  of  Syria,  and  bid  waste  every  thing 
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VoIogHH  IV^  wa*  eugagsd,  u  •licail; 
'  'il  wmn  with  hit  bnthcn.  It 
JkU  Cancalb)  nude  wu  in  a.  i 
he  nfoMd  to  aumnder  Tiridat 
tiochni,  *ha  hid  fled  to  Pulhiii  from  I 
but  did  not  proKcats  it,  UBcc  tin 
through  f«ar  deliiered  up  th«  penona 
nuudcd.  (Dion  Can.  IJacviL  19.) 
to  han  beeo  dethnmed  about  thii  I 

ither  AitabaDdi. 

Aaucn  XXXU  Abtabanus  1\ 
king  of  Parthia,  ni  n  bntlisr  of  thi 
aod  a  aon  ^  Vologsca  IV.  Aocon 
rodiaii,  Cancalla  culcred  Parthia  in 
under  preUnce  of  leeking  the  dangbte 
nua  in  marriage ;  and  when  Artabai 
mHl  him  uuaimed  with  a  gnat  numb 
hility,  Coiacalla  Irescheroiulj  SeH  upo 
put  the  grealei  number  to  the  award 
hinuelf  eacaped  with  difficulty.  I 
menlf  nktet  that  Artahaciu  refnini 

latter  laid  watte  in  contequena  the  o 
deriug  upon  Media.  During  the  wii 
nni  raited  ■  very  laige  aim;,  and  in  t 
jcar,  A,  D.  217,  marched  a^init  t] 
Macrinoa,  who  had  meantinie  nxsee^i 
advanced  ID  meet  him  ;  and  a  de^em 
fought  neai  Niiibia,  which  cantiniied  fi 
bat  without  viclDTj  to  either  «de.  . 
mencemeut  oE  the  third  day,  Haeri 

of  Caracalla,  with  whom  the  Parthia 
chiefly  enraged,  and  offering  to  r»tor 
en  and  tieuuret  taken  by  Caracalla,  i 
lai^  lum  of  money  beiidei.  On  thei 
a  peace  wu  concluded,  and  Artaban 
hi>  foicei. 

In  tlui  war,  howerer,  Artabanua 
beat  of  hit  troopa,  and  the  Peraiaaa  ■ 
portunity  of  recorering  their  Icmg-loi 
en(».  They  were  led  by  Artaienc 
the  un  of  Saaian,  and  deCeated  the  . 
three  great  battlea,  in  the  lait  of  whic 
waa  takoD  priaoner  and  killed,  A.  D. 
ended  the  Parthian  empire  of  th»  Ana 
had  eiiited  4<6  yean.  (Dion  Caaa. 
26,27,1X11.  3j  HerodiiD.  i>.  9,  1 
2',  CBpilolin.jWiKna.ccS.  12;  Agatl 
24  ;  Syacellat,  toL  i.  p.  677,  ed  Dii 
Parthlant  were  now  obliged  to  anbin 
ene^  the  founder  of  the  dynaaty  of 
dae,  which  continued  to  reign  till 
[S*8aiNin*K.]      The  &mily   of  tL 


Parthian  kinga  are:  VaiUant,  Armci 
rium  «te#  nguat  Partitomm  huloria  ad 
moIwR  aeeomodata.  Par.  I72St  Ec 
NiuH.  VtUr.  voL  iiL  pp.  523 — 550  ;  C 
Hittor.  KriL  Vtrmck  iiierdia  Anad 
tamidat-Dyiadit,  Oiittingen,  lS04i 
Enck  md  Grybir'i  E/ta/oUfKuHt,  An 

AUSA'CBS,  the  name  of  four  Ais 
[Arbacid^e,  pp.  362,  b.,  36S,  k,  Se 

ARSA'CIDAE.  1.  The  nune  of 
Parthian  king!.     [Aauoa.] 

2.  The  name  of  a  dynaaty  of  An 
who  nigned  o*er  Armenia  during  ik 
Romana  with  MilhridMea  tbe  Orcal, 
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to,  and  with  the  Paithiaiu.    The  history  of  this 

dynattjr  is  inToI?ed  in  great  diffictiltieft,  as  the 

lAtin  and  Greek  authors  do  not  almtjs  agree  with 

tbe  Aimenian  historians,  such  as  Moses  Chorenensis, 

Funtiu  Bynntinus,  and  others.    The  Romans  do 

not  call  the  dynasty  of  the  Armenian  kings  by  the 

name  of  Arsacidae ;  they  mention  several  kings  of 

tbe  nsme  of  Amces,  and  others  descended  from  the 

Parthian  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae,  and  they  seem 

Dot  to  hare  known  seTeial  kings  mentioned  by  the 

Anneoian  historians.      On  the  other  hand,  the 

Ansemaa  writers  know  but  one  dynasty  reigning 

in  Ansenia  during  that  period,  and  they  do  not 

nentioa  ie?eial  kings  spoken  of  by  the  Romans ; 

fff  if  they  mention  their  names,  they  do  not  con- 

Bdtf  tiwin  as  khngs.    The  consequence  of  this  is, 

tlat  every  account  based  exdusively  on  Roman 

and  Greek  writers  would  be  incomplete ;    they 

not  to  be  compared  wi^  the  Armenian  historians, 

and  thna  only  a  aatisfiutory  result  can  be  obtained. 

Sereal  attempts  have  heea  made  to  reconcile  the 

isSeaai  ft^ements  of  the  western  and  eastern 

^irtorisM,  as  the  reader  may  see  from  the  notn  of 

the  bratheis  Whiston  and  the  works  of  Vaillant, 

Dd  Four  de  Longnerue,  Richter,  and  espedaUy 

St  Martin,  whidi  are  cited  below. 

The  expresiaon  ** kings  ^Armenia**  is  in  many 
■rtaaees  rague,  and  leads  to  erroneous  conclusions, 
opttiany  with  regard  to  the  Arsacidae.  The  trans- 
actkiDs  of  the  Romans  with  Armenia  will  present 
■ach  less  difficulties  if  the  student  will  remember 
tkat  he  has  to  do  with  kings  m  Armenia,  and  kings 
tf  Annenian  origin  reigning  in  countries  beyond 
the  fimtts  of  Armenia.  The  history  of  the  Arsa- 
cidae cannot  be  well  understood  without  a  previous 
haovlcdge  of  the  other  dynasties  before  and  after 
that  of  the  Arsacidae ;  for  Armenian  kings  were 
hoevn  to  the  Greeks  long  before  the  accession  of 
the  Aaseidae ;  and  the  annals  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pR  iMntioii  many  important  transactions  with 
hisps  of  Armenia,  belonging  to  those  dynasties, 
vh^i  reigned  in  thia  country  during  a  period  of 
iJBoit  a  thousand  years  after  the  M  of  the  Araa- 
o^  But  as  any  detaOed  account  would  be  out 
•f  pbee  here,  we  can  give  only  a  short  sketch. 

1-  Dtnaity  of  Haig,  founded  by  Hajg,  the  son 
rfGatUsa,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  B.a  2107. 
^%-BiBe  kings  belong  to  this  dynasty,  and 
■nog  them  Zarmair,  who,  according  to  the  At- 
■*^  historians,  asabted  die  Trojans  at  the  siege 
^  their  dty,  where  he  commanded  a  body  of  A*- 
T^ins;  Dikran  or  Tigranes,  a  prince  mentioned 
^Xenophon  (C^rop.  iii.  1,  v.  1,  3,  viii.  3,  4); 
^  Wake,  tbe  last  of  his  house,  who  fell  in  a 
^  with  Alexander  the  Great  in  a  a  328. 
ne  nsnes  of  the  fifty-nine  kings,  the  duration  of 
w  leigns,  and  some  other  historical  facts,  mixed 
*^  with  kbobus  accounts,  are  given  by  the  Ar^ 
BeaJBB  histociana. 

IL  Siriji  GovxRNOiis  appointed  by  Alexander, 
*d  i6er  hh  death  by  the  Seleuddae,  during  the 
Nod  from  328  to  149B.C. 

HL  Dtkabtt  of  thb  Absacidab,  from  a  c. 
l^tsAD.428.     Seebelow. 
IV.  Pboak  GovBRNOBa,  fixnn  a.  d.  428  to 

^'  OmxBK  AND  Ababian  G0VBBNOR8,  from 
^  L  632  to  855. 

^  DniAflTT  OF  THB  Pagbatidab,  fitnu  855 
tB  1079.  The  PagiBtidae,  a  noble  fiunily  of  Jewish 
*^  aettled  in  Annenia  in  b.  c  600,  according  to 
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the  Aimenian  historians.  They  were  one  of  the 
most  powerful  fiimilies  in  Armenia.  After  they 
had  come  to  the  throne,  they  sometimes  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  tribute  to  the  khalifr  and  to  the  em- 
perors of  Constantinople,  and  in  later  times  they 
lost  a  considerable  part  of  Armenia.  A  branch  of 
this  fiunily  reigned  at  Kara  for  a  considerable  time 
after  1079.  Another  branch  acquired  the  kingdom 
of  Georgia,  which  it  possessed  down  to  the  present 
day,  when  the  hut  king,  David,  ceded  his  kingdom 
to  Russia,  in  which  country  his  descendants  an 
still  living.  The  princes  of  Bagration  in  Russia 
are  likewise  descended  firom  the  Pagratidae,  an- 
other branch  of  whom  settled  in  Imerethia  in  the 
Caucasus,  and  its  descendants  stiU  belong  to  the 
principal  chiefr  of  that  country. 

VII.  Dynasty  op  thb  Abozbvnians,  said  to 
have  been  descended  firom  the  ancient  kings  of 
Assyria.  Several  members  of  it  wen  appointed 
governors  of  Armenia  by  the  first  khalifs.  In  a.  d. 
855,  this  fiunily  became  independent  in  the  northern 
part  of  Armenia  in  the  country  round  the  upper 
part  of  the  Euphrates.  Adom  and  Abusahl,  the 
hist  Ardsrunians,  wen  kiUed  in  1080  by  the  em- 
peror Nicephorus  Botaniates,  who  united  their  do- 
minions with  the  Byzantine  empire. 

VIII.  MOHAMMBDAN  DYNASTIB8.    1.  Of  Kurd- 

ish  origin,  from  a.  d.  984  to  a.  d.  1085.  2.  Of 
Turkoman  origin,  from  a.  d.  1084  to  a.  d.  1312. 
They  resided  in  diffsront  pUces,  and  the  extent 
of  their  dominions  varied  according  to  the  military 
success  of  the  khalifi  of  Egypt  and  the  Seljukian 
princes. 

IX.  Dynastibs  op  dippbbbnt  origin,  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century.  Some 
kings  belonged  to  the  Pagratidae,  among  whom 
was  the  celebrated  Haython  I.  or  Hethum  in  1224; 
and  some  wen  Latin  princes,  among  whom  was  Leo 
VI.  of  Lusignan,  who  was  driven  out  by  the  khalif 
of  Egypt,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1398,  the  last  king 
of  Armenia.  Otto,  duke  of  Brunswick,  from  whom 
is  descended  the  prosent  house  of  Hanover,  was 
crowned  as  kmg  of  Armenia  in  Gennany,  but  he 
never  entered  the  country. 

Thb  Dynasty  op  thb  Arsacioab.  (See 
above.  No.  III.)  It  has  already  been  said,  that 
then  an  considerable  discnpancies  between  the 
statements  of  the  Romans  and  those  of  the  Arme- 
nians concerning  this  dynasty.  The  Romans  tell 
us  that  Artaxias,  governor  of  Armenia  Magna  for 
Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  made  himself 
independent  in  his  government  b.  c.  1 88  ;  and  that 
Zadriates  became  king  of  Armenia  Minor,  of  which 
country  he  was  praefect.  The  descendents  of  Ar- 
taxias became  extinct  with  Tigranes  IIL,  who  was 
driven  out  by  Caius  Caesar ;  and  among  the  kings 
who  nigned  i^ter  him,  then  an  many  who  wen 
not  Arsacidae,  but  belonged  to  other  Asiatic 
dynasties.  The  Armenians  on  the  contrary  say, 
that  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae  was  founded  by 
Valarsaces  or  Wagharshag,  the  brother  of  Mithri- 
dates  Arsaces  [Arsacbs  III.],  king  of  Parthia,  by 
whom  he  was  established  on  Uie  throne  of  Armenia 
in-  B.  a  1 49.  A  younger  brandi  of  the  Arsacidae 
was  founded  by  Anham  or  Ardsham,  son  of 
Ardashes  (Artaxes)  and  brother  of  the  great 
Tigranes,  who  nigned  at  Edessa,  and  whose  de- 
scendants became  masters  of  Armenia  Magna  after 
the  extinction  of  the  Arsacidae  in  that  country 
with  the  death  of  Tiridates  I.,  who  was  establish- 
ed on  the  throne  by  Nero,  and  who  died  most 
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treated  with  paiticulMr  attention  the  hUtorj 
e  youager  bmnch ;  thej  ipeak  '    -  "    ' 
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I  tbs  h 


oF  bi> 


with  Rome  ;  . 


aJmoat  lileat  with  ngud 
■pring  of  the  kingi  dC  Pp: 
were  impoied  upon  Armr 
Froin  thit  we  maf  condode,  that  the  Airaenuiu 
coniiderad  tboM  bitnunenta  of  the  Ranuuie  si  in- 
tniden  and  poUtioii  adTcntnren,  and  that  the 
Arucidae  were  the  onlj  [egitimate  dynasty, 
Thiu  they  umetimei  ipeak  of  luogi  unknovn  to 
tbe  Romani.  and  who  peihapi  weie  bot  pretend- 
en,  who  had  Huseeded  ia  pmerring  an  obacora 
indepeDdenee  in  tatat  inacceirible  corner  of  tbt 
nioiantaini  o(  Aimenia.  On  the  other  hand  tbt 
Romani,  with  til  the  pride  lud  basghtioeag  ol 
mnqueron,  conddei  their  ioMnimeDti  or  allita 
alone  ai  ibe  legitimate  kinge,  and  tbey  generally 
■peak  of  the  Anaeidae  at  a  brallj  impoaed 
upon  Armenia  by  the  ParthUni.  Ai  to  tbe  arigin 
of  the  Annenian  Anaeidae,  both  the  Rranani  and 
Armenians  agree,  that  tbey  wen  deecanded  finn 
the  dynaaly  of  the  Parthian  Anaddae,  an  opinion 
which  wsi  »  gcnenlly  eitahliihed,  that  Pncopini 
(Ob  Atdificiis  Juiimiam,  iii.  I)  layi,  that  oabiidy 
had  the  ilighten  doabt  on  the  Eut.  But  u  .to  the 
origin  of  ^e  eariier  king*,  who  aeoordiiig  to  the 
Rraoana  wen  not  Anuioaa,  we  mtut  pnfer  the 
statementa  oC  the  Aimeniani,  who,  aa  all  Orientala, 
paid  gnat  alUntion  to  tbe  genealogy  of  their  gnat 
'     ■'"  ■     ■  -'    ■   tbow  kinga  wen    ' 


KzANaa.  After  AitaTaadei 
gninee  1 1 1,  bad  been  driien  out  by  I 
the  choice  of  Angnatu  far  a  king  ol 
niaiu  fell  apon  one  Ariobananea,  a 
Parthian  prince,  who  leenu  not  to  he 
to  tbe  dynaaty  of  the  Anaddae.  J 
lanes  waa  a  man  of  great  lalenta  and  d 
by  bodily  beanty.  a  quality  which 
nationi  hare  alvaya  liked  to  >ee  in 
the  Aimeniana  applauded  tbe  choice  i 
lie  died  auddenly  after  a  abort  reign 
according  to  the  chronology  of  St.  A 
left  nude  iaaue,  but  the  AnneniaDi  < 
children,  and  dioae  Eiato  th^  qoeen 
— b™,  tl    -  "--      '■^-  - 

s.    Ento  wat  depoiea-  _, 

iTflml  yean,  till  the  At 
Vonanas  aa  their  king^ 
and  the  exiled  king 


latei  IV. 

..  16.) 


familiea,  and  w 


Tbe  Panian  historiani  know  thia  dynaaty  by 
the  name  of  the  Aihconiani,  and  tell  ua,  that  iti 
founder  wai  one  Aihk,  who  lired  at  Uie  time  of 
Alexander  the  Oreal.  But  the  Penion  authon 
throw  Utile  Ught  upon  the  hiatory  of  the  Ana- 
ddae. A  Hriee  of  the  kinga,  accsrding  to 
the  Ronuuu,  ia  neceaory  fbr  uudentanding  thf  ir 
hiatoriana.  But  aa  tbdr  statementa  an  rather 
one-iided,  they  will  be  tound  inauificiant  not  only 
for  a  doser  inreatigation  into  tbe  biatory  of  Ar- 

with  the  hiatoiy  of  the  eaitein  empin.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  thought  adiiiable  to  give  fint  the 
•eriea  of  tbe  kings  accord  ins  to  the  Roman  writere, 
and  atterwordi  a  aerie*  of  thcK  king)  according  to 
the  Roman  account!  combined  with  thoee  of  tbe 
Anneniooa.  The  cbronology  of  thi>  period  hat 
not  yet  been  ntiibctorily  tad,  and  many  point! 
remain  Tague. 

Tbe  following  is  a  leriea  of  the  Arsaddae  and 
other  kinga  ot  Armenia  according  to  tbe  Romans. 

Ahtiiuk  I.,  pniefectof  Armenia  Magna  under 
Antiochui  the  Gnat,  became  the  independent 
king  of  Annenia  in  b.  c.  1B8.     [Ahtaxus  I.] 

TiuHANis  I^  tbe  ally  of  Mithridatea  the  Gnat 


1T.G. 


IS  I.] 


prisoner  by  H.  Antoniua.     [AnTAVAsnia  I.J 
Artaxiab  IU  the  too  (i  Artarasdea  1.,  killed 

by  hia  rebellioDS  tubjecti.    [AnTAxua  II.] 
TiaitANEe  II.,  the  aon  of  ArtaTaidea  I.,  and 

tbe  brother  of  ArtaxiaaII.,eaIahliahed  in  Armenia 

Ly  order  of  Augnatna,  by  Tiberias  Nero.      [Ti- 

OBANIS  II.J 

ARTAVAanu  II.,  perhapathesonof  Artanos  II., 
driren  out  by  his  subject*.     [Abtivasdu  II.] 

TiiiBANis  III.,  the  aon  of  Tigrane*  II.,  the 
competitor  of  Artarasde*  II.,  driven  out  by  Cuus 


into  Syria  through  bar  of  Anahonu 

king  of  Parthta.     (AiUAcn  XVIII.] 

Artaiub  hi.,  choam  king,  a.  n 

two  yean  after  Vonones  bad  Oed  into  Si 

TAXIA,  III.] 

AnoAds  I.,  the  eldeat  aon  if  Artal 
of  the  Parthiana,  waa  placed  on  tbe 
Annenia  by  hia  bther,  after  tbe  death 
III.  He  periihed  by  the  treachery  of  1 
the  brother  of  Phanwnaaea,  king  of 
had  bribed  aome  of  tbe  atteodaiits  of  Ar 
their  master.  After  bis  death,  which  1 
A.  D.  3£,  Milhridatee  inTided  Armeni 
ill  capital,  Artaxata.  Joaepbus  (it 
calls  this  Annenian  king  Orodes,  but  t 
name  of  bis  brother,  who,  sa  we  learn  & 
was  sent  by  the  Parthian  king  to  i 
death.  (Tac  Ann.  tL  31—33  ;  Koo 
26.) 

MrTBHiDATca,  tbe  aibreeaid  brother 

uea,  was  ealabiiihed  on  the  thiune  < 

by  tbe  emperor  Tiberiua,  a.  d.  35. 

called  to  Rome  by  Calignlo,  but  seat  in 

■in  by  Claudiua,  about  i,  d.  47,  wh 

lued  to  nign,  aupportad  by  the  Rim 

was  expelled  and  put  to  death  by  1 

"tiadamistua,  A.  D.  52.     (Tac  Amm.  n. 

lii.  41—47  ',  Dion  Can.  Ix.  8.) 

Rbadamistub,  the  ion  of  Pbaiaanui 

Iberia,  wai  a  highly  gifted  bat  amUt 

rhom  hia  old  blher  tried  to  get  rid  of 

im  to  intade  Armenia,  for  which  pup 

by  the  perbdy  of  the  Roman  praelect  i 
Poltio,  succeeded  in  seising  upon  the  pi 
deuS  with  h; 
hia  children.  Rhadamistua  then  lat 
but  Vologeaee  L,  tha  kilf  a 
thiona,  took  adTantoge  of  tbe  distract 
the  country  to  send  his  broths  Tir 
Armenia,  and  proclaim  him  king.  Ti 
Tanced  upon  Tigranoonta,  took  thia 
Artaxata,  and  compelled  Rhadamistoa  t 
damiatna  waa  autaeqaenlly  killed  by 
Pharesmane*.  {Tac  Aim.  lii.  44~A1, 
'    tbe  Isatber  of  Vologa 
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of  tbe  Paithiaiui,  was  driTen  out  of  Annenia  by 
C«rbQ]«,  who  aiypointed  in  his  place  Tigranet  IV., 
the  gnndion  of  king  Archeku,  a.  d.  60.  [Ti- 
6IA5I8 IV.]  Tiridatea  subaequentlj  received  the 
oovn  at  a  gift  from  Nero,  ▲.  d.  63.  [ Arsacbs 
XXIIL,  TmiDATXS  I.] 

ExEDAMXs  {Ankuke»  III.),  an  Antudd  (of  the 
Toanger  Aimenian  branch),  waa  driTen  out  by 
CliQuoes  or  Kboarew,  king  of  the  Parthiana. 
(dm  Can.  IzriiL  17.)  According  to  Motet 
Ckweoeodfl  (ii.  44 — 57),  Exedaret,  who  ia  called 
Ardaibet  III.,  wat  a  mighty  prince,  who  humbled 
^  annies  of  Domitian,  bat  waa  finally  driven  out 
^  Tnjao.  Choaroes  phiced  on  the  throne  in  hia 
iiead  Ptothanwuiria,  a  Parthian  prince.  Exedarea 
ngaed  daring  forty-two  yeara,  from  a.  d.  78  to 
120,  bot  waa  aevexal  timea  compelled  to  fly  from 
kiilcb^om. 

Pa&tb AM ASiKtBy  the  ton  of  Pacoroa  (Araaoea 
XXIV.),  king  of  Parthia,  and  the  nephew  of 
C^Mraea,  who  aopported  him  againat  Trajan, 
^^vtknaairia,  reduced  to  extremity,  humbled  him- 
■eif  before  Trajan,  and  placed  hia  royal  diadem  at 
t^  feet  of  the  empenur,  hoping  that  Trajan  would 
itften  it  to  him  and  recognixe  him  aa  a  aubject 
^.  Bot  he  waa  deceived  in  hia  expectation, 
ad  Azmenia  waa  changed  into  a  Roman  province. 
AeeatUng  to  aome  aocounta,  he  waa  put  to  death 
WTajan.  (Dion  Caaa.  IxviiL  17 — 20;  oomp. 
Eatzop.  viii.2;  Fivnto,  Prmeq>.HiML  p.  248,  ed. 
Metuiif;) 

pAaTHAXASPATis,  waa  appointed  by  Trajan 
kiag  flf  Parthia,  but  after  he  had  been  expelled  by 
t^  Pothiana  [Arsacxs  XXV.];  he  aeema  to 
^*n  sobteqoently  received  the  kingdom  of  Armenia 
^  Hadnan,  (Comp.  Spartan.  Hadr,  cc.  21,  5, 
*^  he  ia  called  Paafnafomru.) 

AcHAUcxNiDBS,  the  aon  of  Parthamaapatea. 
^^  are  acnne  coina  on  which  he  ia  repreaented 
*^  the  HiaWfwn^  which  aeema  to  have  been  given 
(ft  bki  by  Antoninua  Piua.  (lamblichua,  op.  PkoL 
C«L  54.  p.  75,  b.,  ed.  Bekker.) 

^lEuvs  or  SouBMUS.  (l^atfios),  the  aon  of 
AcWaKnidet,  waa  established  on  tbe  throne  by 
^bxTdidea,  the  lieutenant  of  Ludua  (Martina) 
^Qu,  daring  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelina  Antoninua. 
[IvlitidL  a/K  PkoL  L  &)  We  learn  from  Moaea 
I^KeaeDaia  (iL  60 — 64),  that  the  national  king, 
*^  vaa  aopported  by  Vologeaea  11.  of  Parthia, 
■ti  Dibm  or  Tigtanea.  Soaemua  waa  an  Araacid. 
Nb  Caaa.  Fn^nc  bad.  p.  1201,  ed.  Reimar.) 

^*XAnvcK»\laparpooicris)^  the  aon  of  Soae- 
*^  M  it  teema,  waa  establiahed  on  the  throne  by 
^<ftinaa  Sevcma.  According  to  Suidaa,  he  waa 
\  ^a  h^y  distingaiahed  by  hia  warlike  quali- 
^  md  many  nobler  virtuea.  He  aeema  to  be  the 
uag  ef  Armenia  mentioned  by  Dion  Caaaina,  who 
ni  treadicrooaly  aeised  upon  by  Caracalla,  about 
^  B>  212.  The  Armenian  name  of  ISanatrucea  ia 
^K»irig.  (Dion  Caaa.  Ixxv.  d,  Ixxvii  12;  Suidaa, 
^  t.  Xaorpo^nrr  ;  comp.  Herodian,  iiL  9.) 
^  ^'oLo«B8n,  the  ton  of  Sanatrucea,  whom  Dion 
-^■"^(Ixxvii  12)  calls  king  of  the  Parthiana.  [Ar- 
ttfttXXlX.]  Vaillantthinka  that  he  waathe  king 
^Kd  Bpen  by  Caracalla.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
liwi'tiaa  hirtoriana  tell  ua  that  Wagharah,  in 
^'^  Valagcaea  or  Valaxaaaea,  Uie  ton  of  Dikran 
^^laaet),  reigned  orer  Armenia,  or  part  of 
^■n,  from  A.  D.  178  to  198,  and  that  he  per- 
'^'^  ii  a  battle  againat  the  Khazara,  near  Der- 
^a  IM.    It  ia  of  coorae  impoaaible  that  he 


ahould  hare  been  seized  by  Caracalla,  who  ano- 
ceeded  hia  &ther  Septimius  Severus  in  211.  Nor 
do  the  Armeniana  mention  any  king  of  that  name 
who  waa  a  contemporary  either  of  Septimiua 
Severua  or  Caracalla.    (Moaea  Choren.  ii.  65 — 68.) 

TiRiDATBS  II.,  the  aon  of  Vologeaea.  [Tirh 
DATS8  IL] 

Arsacbs  II.,  the  brother  of  ArtabanuaIV.,the  laat 
Araacid  in  Parthia,  by  whom  he  waa  made  king  of 
Annenia  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severua.  (a.  d.  22*2—223.)  When  hia  brother 
waa  killed  by  Artaxerxes  (Ardoahir),  the  firat 
Saaaanid  on  the  Persian  throne,  he  resisted  the 
usurper,  and  united  his  warriors  with  those  of 
Alexander  Severua  in  the  memorable  war  against 
Artaxerxes.  [Sassanidak.]  (Procop.  (i«  ^<M/t/£cus 
Juttm,  iii.  1 ;  Dion  Caaa.  Ixxx.  3,  4  ;  Herodian, 
vi  2,  &C.;  Agathiaa,  pp.  65,  134,  ed.  Paris.) 

Arta  VARDB8  IIL,  the  ally  of  Sapor  againat  the 
emperor  Valerian,  a.  d.  260.  (TrebelL  Poll  Va- 
lerian, 6.) 

Euaebiua  {HitLEod,  ix.  8)  mentiona  a  Chriatian 
king  of  Armenia  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
who  aeema  to  have  been  the  aon  of  Artavaadea  III. 
During  the  war  of  Diocletian  with  Naraes,  king  of 
Peraia,  thia  king  of  Annenia  joined  the  Roman 
army  ounmanded  by  Oaleriua  Caesar.  After  the 
accession  of  Maximinianua  he  waa  involved  in  a 
war  with  thia  emperor,  who  intended  to  aboliah 
the  Chriatian  religion  in  Armenia. 

TlRlOATBS  IIL      [TlRlOATSS  IIL] 

Arsacbs  IIL  (Tiranua),  the  aon  of  Diran 
(Tiridatea  IIL),  aacended  the  throne  either  in  the 
seventeenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Conatantiua,  that 
ia,  in  A.  D.  354,  or  perhapa  aa  early  aa  341  or  342, 
after  hia  fiither  had  been  made  prisoner  and  de- 
prived of  hia  aight  by  Sapor  II.,  king  of  Peraia. 
After  the  reconcaliation  of  S^por  with  hia  captive 
Diran  (Tiridatea),  Araacea  waa  choaen  king,  aince 
his  &tber,  on  account  of  hia  blindneas,  waa  unable 
to  reign  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  eastern 
nations,  which  opinion  waa  alao  entertained  by  the 
Greeka  of  the  Lower  Empire,  whence  we  ao  often 
find  that  when  an  emperor  or  uaurper  aucceeded 
in  making  hia  rival  priaoner,  he  uaually  blinded 
him,  if  he  did  not  renture  to  put  him  to  death. 
The  nominadon  of  Araacea  waa  approved  by  the 
emperor  Conatantiua.  The  new  king  nevertheleaa 
took  the  part  of  Sapor  in  hia  war  with  the  Romans, 
but  toon  afterwarda  made  peace  with  the  hitter. 
He  promiaed  to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  and  Con- 
atantiua allowed  him  to  marry  Olympiaa,  the 
daughter  of  the  praefect  Ablaviua,  a  near  relation 
of  the  empresa  Conatantia,  and  who  had  been  be> 
trothed  to  Conatana,  the  brother  of  Conatantiua. 
Olympiaa  waa  i^terwards  poisoned  by  a  mistress 
of  Sapor,  an  Armenian  princess  of  the  name  of 
P^harhandsem. 

To  punish  the  defection  of  Arsaces,  Sapor  in- 
vaded Armenia  and  took  Tigranocerta.  He  waa 
thua  involved  in  a  war  with  the  emperor  Julian, 
the  aucceaaor  of  Conatantiua,  who  opened  hia 
fiunoua  campaign  againat  the  Peraians  (a.  d.  363) 
in  concert  with  Arucea,  on  whoae  active  co-opera- 
tion the  aucceaa  of  the  war  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pended. But  Julian*8  aanguine  expectationa  of 
overthrowing  the  power  of  the  Sassanidae  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  pusillanimity,  or  more  probably 
well  calculated  trrachery,  of  Anacea,  who  withdrew 
his  troops  from  the  R(«ian  camp  near  Ctesiphon  in 
the  month  of  June,  363.     Thence  the  diaaatroua 
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ntnat  of  the  Komana  ud  the  df&th  of  Jaliuit 
who  ditd  from  B  wound  on  the  2Glh  of  the  turn 
monlh.  Jofiao,  who  wu  choKD  emperor  in  Ihe 
camp,  Hired  the  Roman  army  bj  a  treaty  tn  JuJyj 
hy  which  he  renauac«d  hii  M>TeTeignt;r  onr  the 
trihulBiy  kiagdoDii  of  Armooia  aod  Iberia. 
Anaco,  in  thf  hope  of  lEceiring  the  nward  of  hii 
ireacherj.  ventuiHi  into  the  csmp  of  Sapor.  He 
WHS  at  £nt  received  with  honour,  but  in  the 
midftt  of  an  entertainment  wai  leized  by  order  of 
Sapor  and  conflned  in  the  tower  i>f  Oblinon  at 
Ecbalana,  where  he  wat  loaded  with  ulrer  cboini. 
He  died  thei«  by  the  hand  of  a  bithfiil  Hrrant, 
whom  he  implored  to  releaK  him  with  fail  iwoid 
from  the  humiliation  of  hii  captiiity.  Anam 
leigned  Cyrannicallj,  and  had  a  itrong  party 
igainst  him,  eipeciallj  among  the  noblei.  (Amm. 
Mare.li.  U,   ir^    '     "^^^    "  ' " 


Puna,  t 


'en.  L  6.) 

^mcei  HI.  and  CHympiai. 
1 1  luenwnt,  Hiiloirt  da  Emptreurt.)  No  Maoec 
had  Sapor  leiied  Anaces,  ihaa  he  put  one  Aipit 
eurei  on  the  throne  of  Anneiua.  Pan,  the  heir 
and  luccetaor  of  Anocea,  wai  reduced  to  the  po*- 
lewon  of  one  fortren,  ArlogeraHB  (perhaps  Arta- 
gera,  or  Ardii,  towardi  the  lOuim  of  the  Tigtii, 
iboTe  Diyirbekr  or  Amida),  when  he  waa  be- 
ucged  with  hia  mother  OlympUt  hy  the  luperior 
force*  of  Si^nr.  The  fortnu  lurrendered  after  ■ 
gallant  defence,  Olympial  fell  into  the  handi  of 
the  conqueror,  but  Pan  etcaped  to  Neocaeiaieii, 
and  implored  the  aid  of  the  emperor  Valena  The 
emperor  ordered  hUn  to  be  well  treated,  and  pro- 
miied  to  aanit  him.  Terentiui,  a  Roman  general, 
led  the  fugitire  king  hack  into  Armenia  with  a 
mfficieat  force,  and  Para  wni  acknowledged  u 
king  ■  and  though  attacked  by  Sapor,  he  continued 
to  reign  with  the  auiitance  of  the  Romani.  Pars 
wu  s  tyranL  Milled  by  the  iatrigUM  of  Sapor, 
he  killed  Cylacei  and  Artabantu,  two  of  hit  chief 
minialen.     Ai  Valeni  wai  diiaatiitied  with   the 

him  to  go  >o  CilicU,  pretending  that  thr 


with  him 


Whei 


Para  arrived  at  Tanui,  he  wai  treated  with  di 
reipect,  but  lo  clowly  watched  aa  to  be  little  better 
than  a  priaoner.  He  escaped  with  a  body  of  Ught 
csialry,  and  iwimming  acroM  the  Euphmle*,  ar- 
rived laTely  in  Annenia  in  tpite  of  u  ardent  pur- 
auit.  He  continued  to  ihow  himielf  a  friend  of 
the  Roraani,  but  Valeoa  diitnuted  him  and  re- 
•olved  upon  hii  death.  Trajanui,  a  Roman  dux, 
or  general,  eiecntcd  the  emperor"i  Kcrel  order. 
He  iniited  Para  to  a  banquet,  and  when  the  gueiti 
were  half  tntoiicated,  a  band  of  Boroan  loldien 
ruihed  in,  and  Para  and  hit  attendenta  were  ilain 
after  a  l^re  reiiitance,  a.  D.  374  or  377.  The 
Armenian  name  of  Pan  ii  Bab.    (Amm.  Hare 


L12,i: 


.  1.) 


i  IV.  (V.  otVaillant),  the  ion  of  Para 
or  Bab.  According  lo  Vaillant,  he  wai  the  ne- 
phew of  Para,  beiog  the  «n  of  one  Anacei  (IV. 
of  Vaillant),  who  wai  the  brother  of  Para;  Ihii 
■Hiiaun  hai  been  adopted  by  diilinguiihed  hiito- 
nan*,  but  it  aeemi  nntenable.  Arncet  IV.  reigned 
a  ihort  time  timber  with  hii  brother  Valaiiacet 
or  Waghanhas,  who  died  tiMn.  In  a  war  agsinit 
an  luurper,  Waraitad,  the  mn  of  Anob,  who  waa 
the  brother  of  Araaeea  111.,  Anacea  IV.  ihowed 
luch  a  want  of  character  and  energy  that  he  owed 
hii   auccew  merely   to   tbe   bad   conduct  of  the 
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uiurper,  who  waa  at  Gnt  mpported  by 

Theodoiitu  the  Great.  The  weaknea 
being  nunifeit,  Theodouni  and  Sapor 
and  carried  into  eiecntion  tho  plan 
Armenia.  Anacei  wai  allowed  lo 
Tanal  king  of  Conitanttnople  in  the 
imaller  part  of  Armenia,  while  the 
eaatem  part  became  the  ahare  of  Sap 
it  to  Choeroee  or  Khoinw,  a  noble 
the  honie  of  the  Anacidae,  of  whid 
■till  ume  bnnchei  liiing  In  Persia. 
St  Martin  Ihii  happened  in  SB?, 
mentioni  one  Tignnea,  brother  of  J 
reigned  over  «atem  Armenia,  which 
S^ior.  The  whole  hiitory  of  the  di' 
meaia  ii  rery  obacure,  and  the  chief ' 
copioi  and  Moaea  Choreneniii  are  in  i 
tradjctjoa.  Anacei  IV.  died  in  3. 
dominiona  were  conferred  by  the  emp< 
general,  CaHToa,  who  wai  deacendi 
bmily  of  the  Qammragana,  which  * 
of  the  Anacidaa.  It  wem*  that  thii 
a  moit  aUe  diplomatiit,  and  that  hi 
wai  a  plot  conceited  betweea  him  am 
to  bring  all  AimeuianDder  the  Imperi 
Caiavon  deeland  himaelf  a  tbub]  of  ( 
Ihii  Taxal  inddeDly  bfi^  hii  aD^ 
Sapor,  and  •ohmitted  to  Theodoaio 
Bahram  IV.,  the  nceeaor  of  Sopor, 
menia,  leiied  Choiroeg  and  pat  Ba 
(Sapor)  the  brother  of  Chouwa,  e 
throne  of  (eaileni)  Armenia.  (3»2 
Choiroea  wai  re-eMabliabed  by  Yeid 
lUcceoor  of  Bahiam  IV.,  and  atWr 
Choeroei,  in  41S,  Yeidegerd'i  aon,  i 
por,  became  king.  Sapor  died  in  I 
423  there  waa  an  interregnum  tn  An 
dashei  (Artaiirei)  aacended  the  thr 
piui,  d«  Aedif.  JuiHm.  iii.  1.  £  ;  De  , 
3;  MoKi  Choren.  iiL  40,  Ac,  49,  &< 

AHTasuxs,  the  lail  Anacid  on 
Armenia,  the  aon  of  Dahram  Shap 
nephew  of  Choiroea.  Moeea  Choivne 
that  hia  ml  name  waa  Ardaihei. 
Artaiei.)  He  wai  made  king  of  An 
by  Bahram  IV.,  who  ordered  or  teqc 
adopt  the  name  of  Ardaihir  (Aitaaii 
enea).  Ai  Anaiirei  wai  addicted 
every  description,  the  people,  or  lath 
of  Armenia,  wiihed  for  anotber  king 
conrenion  of  prince  Ormiry  (afterwi 
gory),  the  un  of  Anag,  the  Arsacid, 
tian  reUgion,  in  the  time  of  Conitantii 
the  Armeniani  had  gradually  adopts 
tian  reUgion ;  and  then  wai  a  law  tt 
aitb  should  always  be  a  member 
fiuuily  of  the  Anacidae.  During  the 
taiites  the  M£ce  of  patriarch  wai  he 
to  whom  the  noble*  applied  when  tl» 

choice  would  &11  upon  Dahram,  the  1 
of  Persia,  refused  to  aiidst  them. 
thereupon  applied  itraightway  to  Bahi 
vaded  Armenia,  deposed  Artaiiies,  an 
dominioni  to  Persia,  *.  n.  42a     Fi^ 


cop.  Dt  Af^.  .1 


,  A;  Ml 
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frDD&JiBrtiii,  and  is  founded  upon  the  Anneniaii 
Ustflriet  of  MoKs  Chorenenais  and  FauitoB  Byzan- 
tmos,  compared  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 

A.  Tkefard  or  elder  Branch  m  Armenia  Magmi, 
B.C:  U9.  Valanaces  or  Wagharshag  I.,  founder  of 
t]>e  Armenian  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae,  established 
m  the  thnne  of  Armenia  by  his  brother,  Mithri- 
dates  Araaces  [Arsacbs  VI.]  king  of  the  Parthians. 
— iLc.  127.  Anaces  or  Arahag  L,  his  son. — a.  c  U  4. 
Artaees,  Artaxes,  or  Ardashes  I.,  his  son. — &  c. 
89.  Tigrsnes  or  Dikran  I.  (II.),  his  son. — B.  c.  36. 
Artsvasde*  or  Artawazt  I.,  his  son. — &  c.  30.  Ar- 
taxes  IL,  his  son. — b.  c  20.  Tigranes  II.,  brother 
of  Aitazes  II. — b.  a  . . . .  Tigmnes  III. — B.  c.  6. 
Artaiawies  IL— B.  c  5.  Tigranes  III.  re-esta- 
Uiikd.— B.  c.  2.  Erato,  queen. 

A.  D.  2.  Ariobarzanes,  a  Parthian  prince,  esta- 
b&shed  by  the  Romans. — a.  d.  4.  Artavaades  III. 
«r  Artabaies,  his  son. — a.  d.  5.  Erato  re-established; 
Aisth  uncertain. —  ....  Interregnum. — a.  d.  16. 
VoMoea. — k.  D.  17.  Interregnum. — a.  d.  18.  Zeno 
rf  Pontos,  sumamed  Artaidas. — . . .  Tigranes  IV., 
uo  of  Alexander  Herodes. — a.  d.  36.  Arsaces  II. 
—A.  D.  35.  Mithridates  of  Iberia. — a.  d.  51.  Rhar- 
^auitos of  Iberia.— A.  d.  52.  Tiridates  I.— a.  d. 
W.  Tigiancs  V.  of  the  race  of  Herodes. — a.  d.  62. 
trndatei  L  re-established  by  Nero,  reigned  about 
«lewi  years  longer. 

&  Th  mcond  or  younger  Brantk,  at  first  at 
E^on,  sod  sometimes  identical  with  the  ''Reges 
OBiweDeMes,"  afterwards  in  Armenia  Magna. 
&c38.  Ar^iam  or  Ardsham,  the  Artabazes  of 
Jowpkus.  (AnL  Jnd.  xx.  2.)— B.  c.  10.  Manu,  his 
■^— &  c.  5.  Abgarus,  the  son  of  Ardiam,  the 
Uihuna  of  the  Syrians.  This  is  the  celebrated 
^^^uns  who  is  said  to  have  written  a  letter  to 
ovSsTiooL  (Hoaes  Chor.  xi.  29.) 

A.  0. 32.  Anane  or  Ananus,  the  son  of  Abgarus. 
-^x  B.  36.  Sanadrug  or  Sanatruces,  the  son  of  a 
^^  of  Ahgares,  usurps  the  throne. — ^a.  d.  58. 
^'ovut,  an  Anacid  by  the  female  line,  usurps  the 
^^"fo^'^  eooquers  all  Armenia;  cedes  Edessa  and 
^*»«»I»tamia  to  the  Romans. — a.  d.  78.  Ardashes 
w  Artsxes  III.  (Exedares  or  Axidares),  the  son  of 
^^^(hug,  established  by  Vologeses  I.,  king  of  the 
™»iws.— A.  o.  120.  Ardawazt  or  Artavasdes  IV., 
HO  of  Ardashes  III.,  reigns  only  some  months. — 
*•».  121.  Diran  or  Tiranus  I.,  his  brother. — a.  o. 
1*2.  Diknn  or  TigxBDes  VI.,  driven  out  by  Lucius 
(JiartiQs)  Venis,  who  puts  Soaemus  on  the  throne. 
*;;*.».  178.  Wagharui  or  Vologeses,  the  son  of 
Tigmitt  VI.— A.  D.  198.  Chosroes  or  Khosrew  I., 
■"■Bed  Medx,  or  the  Great,  the  (fabulous)  con- 
^ow  (<nretmnner)  of  Asia  Minor ;  murdered  by 
^  Amcid  Anag,  who  was  the  &ther  of  St.  Gre- 
8"Tftbe  apostle  of  Armenia. — a.  0.232.  Ardashir 
jArtaxefxes,  the  first  Sassanid  of  Persia.— a.  d. 
^  Dstsd  or  Tiridates  IL,  suinamed  Medz,  the 
"■tf  Chotroes,  estaiblished  by  the  Romans. — a,  d. 
«ii  latcnegnom.  Sanadrug  seizes  northern  Ar- 
**Bia,  and  P^gnr  southern  Armenia,  but  only  for 

•  Aort  tnne. — a.  o.316.  Chosroes  or  Khosrew  II., 
•M»ed  Phoklir,  or  "the  Little,''  the  son  of 
*^«^  Mezd.— A.  D.  325.  Diran  or  Tiranus  II., 
■***•— LD.  341.  Arsaces  or  Arshag  III.,  his  son. 
^*-6. 370.  Isab  or  Paia.— a.  d.  377.  Waraztad, 
'■'ptt.— A.  D.  382.  Arsaces  IV.  (and  Valaraaces 

•  H'aglttnhag  II.,  his  brother).— a.  d.  387.  At- 
■ow  diTided.— A.  D.  389.  Arsaces  IV.  dies. 
1^^*")  b  Roman  Armenia,  Chosroes  or  Khosrew 
IIL  is  Pernnnenia. — a.  d.  392.  Bahram  Shapur  | 
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(Sapor),  the  brother  of  Chosroes  III. — a.  d.  414. 
Chosroes  re-established  by  Yezdegerd. — a.  d.  415. 
Shapur  or  Sapor,  the  son  of  Yezdegerd — a.  d.  419. 
Interregnum. — a.  d.  422.  Ardashes  or  Ardashir 
(Artaaires)  IV. — a.  d.  428.  End  of  the  kingdom 
of  Armenia.  (Comp.  Vaillant,  Regnum  A  naddarumy 
especially  Elenchm  Begum  Armemae  Majority  in  the 
1st  ToL ;  Du  Four  de  Longuerue,  AntuUes  Arsad- 
darumy  Strasb.  1732 ;  Richter,  Hittor,  KriL  Verauck 
ikber  die  Arsaeiden  und  Scmamden-Dynastien^  Got- 
tingen,  1804 ;  St.  Martin,  Mhnoirei  historiquea  et 
geograpL  tur  VArminiey  vol.  i.)  [W.  P.] 

ARSA'MENES  {'PipoaiUrns\  the  son  of 
Dareius,  the  commander  of  the  Utii  and  Myd  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes.     (Herod,  vii.  68.) 

ARSAMES  {*Kpcit»'iis).  1.  The  fiither  of 
Hystaspes  and  grand&ther  of  Dareius.  (Herod, 
i.  209,  viL  11,224.) 

2.  Also  called  Arsanes,  the  great  grandson  of 
the  preceding,  and  the  son  of  Dareius  and  Artys- 
tone,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  commanded  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes  the  Arabians  and  the  Aethiopians 
who  lived  above  Egypt.  (Herod.  viL  69.)  Aes- 
chylus (Pen.  37, 300)  sp^s  of  an  Arsames,  who 
was  the  leader  of  the  Egyptians  from  Memphis  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes. 

3.  An  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
murdered  by  his  brother  Artaxerxes  Ochus.  (Plut. 
Artxue.  c.  30.) 

4.  Supposed  on  the  authority  of  a  coin  to  have 
been  a  king  of  Armenia  about  the  time  of  Seleucus 
1 1.,  and  conjectured  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
the  city  of  Arsamosata.     (Eckhel,  iiL  p.  204,  &c) 

ARSE'NIUSCAfxrii'ws).  1.  Of  Constantinople, 
sumamed  Autorianus,  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  educated  in  some 
monastery  in  Nicaea,  of  which  he  afterwards  be- 
came the  head.  After  he  had  held  this  office  for 
some  time,  he  led  a  private  and  ascetic  life ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  passed  some  time  also  in  one  of  the 
monasteries* on  mount  Athos.  At  length,  about 
A.  D.  1255,  the  emperor  Theodorus  Lascaris  the 
Younger  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  patriarch. 
In  A.  D.  1259,  when  the  emperor  died,  he  appointed 
Arsenius  and  Geoigius  Miumlo  guardians  to  his  son 
Joannes ;  but  when  Muxalo  be^m  to  harbour  trea- 
cherous designs  against  the  young  prince,  Arsenius, 
indignant  at  such  faithless  intrigues,  resigned  the 
office  of  patriarch,  and  withdrew  to  a  monastery. 
In  A.  D.  1260^  when  the  Greeks  had  recovered 
possession  of  Constantinople  under  Michael  Palaeo- 
logus,  Arsenius  was  invited  to  the  imperial  city^ 
and  requested  to  resume  the  dignity  of  patriarch. 
In  the  year  following,  the  emperor  Michael  Palaeo- 
logus  ordered  prince  Joannes,  the  son  of  Theodorus 
Lascaris,  to  be  blinded;  and  Arsenius  not  only 
censured  this  act  of  the  emperor  publicly,  but  pu- 
nished him  for  it  with  excommunication.  Michael 
in  vain  implored  forgiveness,  till  at  length,  enraged 
at  such  presumption,  he  assembled  a  council  of 
bishops,  brought  several  fictitious  accusations  against 
his  patriarch,  and  caused  him  to  be  deposed  and 
exiled  to  Proconnesus.  Here  Arsenius  survived 
his  honourable  disgrace  for  several  years ;  but  the 
time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  Fabricius  places  it 
in  A.  D.  1264.  He  was  a  man  of  great  virtue  and 
piety,  but  totally  unfit  for  practi(»l  life.  At  the 
time  when  he  was  yet  a  monk,  he  wrote  a  synopsis 
of  divine  laws  {l^fwipais  Oanonum),  collected  from 
the  writings  of  the  fathen  and  the  decrees  of  coun- 
cils.   The  Greek  original,  accompanied  by  a  Ijatin 
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ulation,  wai  pnbliibed  b^  H.Juit«11iu  ii 
iiolA.  J<ir.  Own.  yol.  ii.  p.  7i9,  Ac  Hi*  will 
!wiie,  wilh  *  La^  tmuUtioD,  wu  publiihed 
CotelerillJ^  Ar«u«fflt.  it  p.  168,  it  (PKhy- 
■.  ii.  IS,  iii  1,2,10,14,19,  It,  1—16;  Nice- 
nil  Gngoni,  iiL  1,  i>.  l.&c;  OiYi!,  HuLLiL 
•.  725,  Ac,  ed.  London  ;  F^ir.  BSU.  Orate  xL 
iBl.) 

'..  A  Oraek  monk  (Cava  calU  him  fntriciut 
lutniu),  who  liT«d  towudt  thr  end  of  tbe  (onnh 
tury  of  onr  em,  wm«  diitinguiihed  for  bii  knoi 
i;e  of  Qreek  and  Roman  literatore.  The  empep 
fodouui  the  Great  invited  bim  lo  bil  unirt,  or 
niated  to  hioi  tbe  educstiim  of  hia  KiDt  Arcidii 
HooDiiiu,  whMS  &ther  Aneniu  v»t  called, 
the  age  of  forty,  he  left  the  couit  and  W( 
rpt,  when  he  cooinienced  hi)  monaitic  life  at 
tit  in  the  detert  of  the  The baia.  There  he  upon 
J  yean,  and  then  mignled  to  Troe,  a  pliice 
r  Meinpbia,  when  he  paaaed  the  nmunder  of 
life,  with  the  eiceplion  of  tfaree  ;«n,  which 
apent  at  Canopat.  He  died  at  Troe  it  the  age 
ninety-fiTS.     There  eiisU  b;  him  a  short        ' 


atrulym 


.    Itw 


d  with  a  lAtln  tjanalation  by  Combefiaint 
BUlioA.  Piitr.,Paii», 


collected  by  hii  ascetic  Aienda,  and  vhkh 
it«d  in  Coteleriui'  Moiiaiatnla,  i.  p.  3G3.  (Cafe, 
i.  LU.  a.  p.  80,  ed.  London  ;  Fabr.  BUi.  Grata. 
p.  fi80,&(L)  [L.S.] 

LRSES.  NARSES,  or  OARSES  {'Afwui, 
•TiliyDr 'OcEfwi)i),  the  yonngegt  hd  of  king  Ar- 
auei  IIL  (Ochm.)     After  the  eunnch  B^goaa 

poisoned  Artaxeirea,  he  tailed  Anei  to  the 
me,  B.  c  339 ;  and  that  be  might  bare  the 
ng  king  completely  under  hit  power,  he  caoied 

king*!   bnthen    to    be    put   to   death  ;  but 

of  them,  Biithanea,  appears  to  hare  eicaped 
It  &te.  (Arrian.  dnoi.  iii.  19.)  Araet,  bow- 
r,  coold  bnC  ill  brook  the  indignitiet  committed 
mit  hit  own  family,  and  tbe  bondage  in  which 
linuelf  waa  kept;  and  aa  aoon  at  Bagooa  per^ 
ed  that  tbe  king  wai  diipowd  to  take  ren- 
nce,  he  had  bim  and  hie  children  too  pat  to 
ih,  in  the  third  year  of  hia  reign.  The  royal 
te  a|i[>ear*  to  hare  been  thna  deatr^red  with 
exception  of  the  above'mentloned  Sathanea, 

Be^iaa  niied  Dareim  Codomannni  to  the 
>ne.  (INod.  nit  5 ;  Stiab.  it.  p.  736 ;  Pint 
"oH.  Aba.  ii.  3,  Arlax.  I  ;  Arrian,  AaaL  ii 

Cleuaa,  Pen.  p.  151,  ed.  Lioni  SynceU. 
WE.  392,  394,  487.  ed.  Dindort)  [L.  S.] 
lRSI'NOE  CAfWiiTj))).  I.  Adaughterof  Phe- 
I,  and  wife  of  Alcmaeon.  A>  the  disapproved 
he  mnrder  of  Alcmaeao,  the  aoni  of  Phegeni 
her  into  a  cheet  and  carried  her  to  Agapenor 
'eg™,  where  they  accnaed  her  of  haring  killed 
naeon  heraeIC  (ApoUod.  iiL  7.  §  5 ;  Alcuakon, 

.  The  Dnrae  of  Oreatea,  who  aared  him  from 
banda  of  hia  mother  Clylemnellra,  and  carried 
to  the  aged  Stnphiua,  tbe  bther  of  Pyladea. 
id.  />M.  li-  25,  51.)  Other  tradiliona  called 
nnroe  Laodomeia.  (Schol.  ad  Pind.  l.c) 
.  A  dauprhter  of  LeDcippua  and  Philodice,  and 
■r  of  Hiloeira  and  Phoebe,  the  wives  of  the 
■curL  By  Apollo  ahe  became  (he  mother  of 
pia,   and   the   MeaKrnijin    tradition    regarded 
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Aadsfao*  alao  aa  her  xm.  (ApoUod 
Paoa.  iL  SS.  3  G  ;  SchoL  ad  Piai. , 
Cic  dt  NoL  Omr.  iii.  22.)  At  Sju 
sanctuary  and  waa  wwahifqied  aa  a  ht 
iiL  12.  §  7.) 

ARSI'NOE  (^AfciAn).  I.  Th 
Ptolemy  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  was  otigii 
bine  of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alennd 
and  waa  given  by  Philip  to  Lagna,  a 
while  ahe  was  pi^nant  with  Ptola 
Ptolemy  was  legaided  by  the  Haced 
son  of  PhiUn.  (Pans.  L  S.  g  2  j  Cnr 
dat,  I.  E.  Ai^yai.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Ptolomy  1.  a 
bom  about  b.  c  316,  was  married  in 
Lyiimachns,  king  of  Thracs,  who  i 
advanced  in  yeara.  Lyaimachui  hi 
Amsathi  in  order  to  many  Aisinoe. 
death  of  the  former  in  a.  c  288  i 
ArsinOB  leceived  fnnn  Ljaimachns 
Heracleia,  Amastrii,  and  Dium,  a 
(Pint.  Dtmtr.  31  ;  Pana  L  10.  |  3 ; 
Pk*.  p.  22^,  a.  30,  ed.  Bdtker.) 

Anunoe,  who  waa  anxious  to  secui 
don  to  the  throne  for  her  own  child 
lous  of  her  atep-aon  Agatboclea,  who 
to  her  half-aister  Lyaandia,  the 
Ptolemy  L  and  Euiydice.  Throogb 
of  Arsnoe,  Agathodes  waa  etentt 
death  in  B.  c  284.  [Aoatuoclei 
Tbit  crime,  however,  led  lo  the  d<ai 
chua ;  for  Lysandia  Bed  wilh  her 


a  glad  of  tl 


match  Bgsinat  Lyaimachn*.  Id  thi 
followed,  Lysimachoi  leat  hi*  life 
and  after  the  death  of  her  huaba 
first  fied  lo  Epbeius,  to  which  Lyi 
given  the  name  of  Aninoe  in  hononr  v 
Bji.  I.  e.  'E^wrot),  and  &om  then 
viiL  57)  to  Caisandreia  in  Maccdonii 
ahat  heraelf  np  with  her  sons  by  Lysi 
Seleucni  had  seiied  Macedonia  alt 
of  Lyiimachot,  bnt  be  was  aiMiain 
reign  of  a  few  montlia,  by  Ptolemy  C 
half-brother  of  Aninoe,  who  bad  i 
the  throne  of  Macedonia.  Pulemy 
to  obtain  possession  of  CaaiandrB 
more  of  the  sons  of  Ljnmachiis,  who 
formidable  rivals  to  him.  He  aceoi 
oflera  of  marriage  to  Arsinoe,  and  < 


Aisin 


1  object  by  d 

r  conaented  to  the  tuuon,  and  j 
B  town  \  bat  he  had  seucdy  i 
of  the  place,  befbi«  he  mord 


their  mother.     Aninoe  h 
lJn.1 


■elf  fled  li 
Memnon 


34) ;  from  « 

to  Alexandria  in  Egypt  B. 

own  brother  Ptolemy  11.  Philadeiphi 

7.  SI  1,  S;  ThoocriL  IdjU.  iv.  128, 

Schoha ;  Athen.  liv,  p.  62],  a.)     Thi 

re  Ptolemy  no  children,  ahe  waa  ex- 

;ed  by  him ;  he  gave  her  name  to  i 

called  a  diatiict  (h^^i)  of  Egypt  Ar 

her,  and  honoured  her  memory  in  i 

(Comp.  Paul.  I  a. ;  Athen.   vii.  p.  3 

497,  d.  e.)     Among  other  tUngt,  be 

architect,  Dinocbarei,  to  erect  a  t 

>e  in  Aleiaudria,  of  which  (he  ro 

anhed  wilh  loadilotiei,  ao  that  her  il 
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a  BJffat  qqnr  to  Seal  in  the  «u;  but  the 
Mk  of  llie  uehitcet  uid  Hit  kmg  prercntcd  iU 
DqMEa.  (Plin.  H.  M  luii.  42.)  Coini 
n  itTiidc  in  btt  hanom,  one  of  which  ii  lignnd 
loir,  npcewntiiig  her  crawned  with  a  di  ' 
i  hs  head  putiallj  veiled :  the  rCTene  cor 
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her  mmdet  i  the^  bnke  into  the  hcmK  of  Phi- 
limmoD,  and  killed  liim  tugether  with  hii  un  and 
wifg.    (Poljb.  1.  83,  81,  87,  it.  26,  S3,  93.) 


1  dndile  coniacopia,  which  iUiutnlet  the  itate- 
fflOHf  Athmaeui  (li.  p.  497,  h.  t),  that  Plolemj- 
PhOaddptaoa  wu  the  lint  who  W  made  the 
dnokiag-hani,  calld  ^vr6r^  as  an  Draanieiit  for  the 
OUDB  of  Aninoe,  which  bore  in  the  left  hand 
othihom,  GUed  with  all  tbe  frniti  of  the  earth. 
It  Aonld,  howcTer,  be  remaiked  that  the  word 
■•nn  u  earif  ai  the  time  of  DemHthene*. 
lDia.a  J,t  $.  „.  fivriy.) 

1  The  daoghter  of  Ljiimulia*  and  Nicaea, 
■M  BMTied  to  Ptolemy  II.  Philsdelphai  iood 
•fin  hii  Kcewon,  B.  c.  385.  When  Artmoii,  the 
BKr  i£  Piolem;  Philadelphni  [tee  No.  2],  fled 
t>  EgFpt  in  B.  c.  279,  and  Ptolem;  became  capti- 
nnd  bj  her,  Arnnoe,  the  daughter  of  Ljtinw- 
*»".  i»  conjunction  with  AmTntai  and  Chryiip- 
^iphnknan  of  Rhodea,  plotted  againit  her; 
Iffl  ker  idoti  were  ditcoTered,  and  ahe  wai  hanith- 
fduCoptoa,  or  (ome  dtf  of  the  ThebaiL  She 
W  bj  Ptolrmj  three  children,  Ptolemy  ETeijetei, 
*n»aid»lriDg,  Lyaimachna,  and  Bereniee.  (Schol. 
•JTlmr. /iiriL  128;  Pana.L7.  gSj  Polyb. 

*■  ThewifeofHagai,  kingofCyrene.  Id  order 
<•  pit  n  end  to  hit  diiputea  with  hie  brother 
Nc^  IL  PUladelphat,  Hagaa  bad  betiothed  hi* 
•olf  ^"Bbln,  Berenice,  to  4e  »on  of  Ptolemy, 
°^  ^«d  before  the  marriage  took  place.  Ai  Ani- 
W  Ji"pproiBd  of  thii  conneiion,  «ho  iiiTited  De- 
Brtnti  the  Fair,  the  ion  of  Demetrine  Polioreetei, 
^  (-'jraie,  in  aider  to  became  the  king  of  the  place 
od  the  hnitend  of  Bennies.  Bnl  hie  beaaty 
°!'<>Tated  Aninoe ;  and  her  daoghter  indignant 
X  Ihe  treatment  ihe  had  receiTed,  excited  a  con- 
^vyagiinat  bim,and  caneed  him  to  be  killed  in 
tkr  OBI  uf  her  mother.  Berenice  then  mairied 
*f  "Bof  Ptolemy.  (Juitin,  xxri.  3.)  It  ii  not 
■'■'d  of  what  family  Ibie  Aninoe  waa.  Niebnhr 
(&»■  Scnflea.  p.  230)  conjecturea  that  (he  wa> 
ue  rae  aa  the  danghler  of  Lyiimachua  [No.  3j, 
™  iAct  bar  banithnient  to  Coptoa  irent  to 
^ytt,  and  manied  Magai. 

S^Med  Eorydiee  b^  Jnitin  (m.  1),  and 
'^^"^ula  by  Liry  (iirii,  4),  bat  Aninoe  by  Po- 
\riat,  waa  the  dan^ter  of  Ptolemy  III.  Ere^ 
IMo.  Ihe  wift  of  her  brother  Ptolemy  IV.  Philo- 
P>*,  md  the  mother  of  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanet. 
^  la  pvaent  with  her  buoband  at  (he  battle  of 
Hhk  (B.  c  217),  in  whkh  Antiochat,  the 
'^  ni  defeated ;  but  hei  ptii9igBle  hntbtuid 
""  indaenl  towaide  the  end  of  hi>  reign,  by  the 
■^igaa  of  Sooboaa,  to  order  Philammon  to  pot 
^  10  death.  Bot  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy 
njBpalii,  th*  female  faienda  of  Aiainoe'  leienged 


6.  Dangbtei  of  Ptolemy  XI.  Auletea,  eeoped 
fram  Caenr,  when  he  waa  beiieging  Alexandria 
in  a.  c  47,  and  wu  recogniaed  ai  queen  by  (he 
Aleiandiiani,  lince  her  brother  Ptolemy  XH. 
Dionyiai  wa>  in  Cacaar'i  power.  After  Ihe  cap- 
ture of  Alexandria  ohe  waa  carried  to  Rome  by 
Caeni,  and  led  in  trinmph  by  him  in  n.  c  46,  on 
which  occaiinn  the  eicited  the  compaition  of  tbe 
Roman  people  She  wnaaoon  aflerwardi  dismiued 
by  Caem,  and  returned  to  Alexandria;  but  her 
aiiler  Cleopatra  penunded  Anton;  to  have  her  put 
to  death  in  B.  c  41,  though  ahe  had  fled  (or  re- 
fuge to  the  temple  of  Artomia  Lencophrvne  in 
Mileloi.  (Dion  Cau.  lUL  39,  Ac,  ilui.  I9j 
Caee.  B.  C.  iiL  112,  S.  Alex.  4,  33;  Appian, 
B.  C.  T.  9,  comp.  Dion  Cau.  iliiiL  24.) 

ARSITES  (^A^frqt),  the  mttap  nf  the  Hellea- 
pontine  Phrygia  when  Alexander  tbe  Onat  invaded 
Alia.  After  Che  defeat  of  the  Peniant  at  the 
Oinnicna,  Ar«tei  retreated  to  Phrjtiia,  where  he 
put  an  end  to  hia  own  life,  becauK  he  had  advised 
the  aatrapa  to  fight  with  Alexander,  intlead  of 
retiring  before  him  and  laying  waite  the  country, 
ai  Memnon  had  recommended.  (Aiian,  AwA.  i. 
13,17;  Pana.  L  29.  f  7.) 

ARTABA'NUg  {'A^Mwoi),  lometimee  writ- 
ten Ariaparkia  or  Artapana.  1.  A  un  of  H;e- 
tupetandbmtherof  DareiuiHyataipia,  iadeecribed 
by  Herodolua  (iv.  63)  at  diunading  hii  brother 
from  the  expedition  agsinat  the  Scythiani.  In  the 
lign  of  Xeixet,  the  tucceatoi  of  Dareiua,  Artar 
uiua  appear!  occuionally  igain  in  the  cbanKter 
'  a  wiae  and  frank  couiieetlor,  and  Herodotni  in- 
ttodncea  him  aevenl  tlmea  at  apeaking.  (Herod. 
10,  46— 5a) 

',.  An  Hyrcanian,  who  wu  commander  of  (ha 
body-guard  of  kins  Xerxei.  In  n.  c  465,  .\rta- 
banne,  in  conjunction  with  a  ennnch,  whom  Hme 
call  Spamitiei  and  othen  Mithridatea,  usauinated 
Xenet,  with  the  riew  of  letting  hiniielf  upon  tbe 
throne  of  Pereia.  Xerxea  had  three  loni,  Dareiui, 
AilBienea,  and  Hyitaapet,  nho  wai  abient  fnm 
the  conrt  at  eatinp  of  Dactria.  Now  u  it  wu 
neceiiary  for  Anabaniu  to  get  rid  of  theie  nni 
al»,  he  pemiided  Artaieriei  tliat  hii  brother 
Dareiu  waa  the  murderer  of  hie  father,  and  itimu- 
enga  tbe  deed  by  auaaiinating 
la  done  at  the  earlieit  opportunity, 
lied  hii  plan  of  uiurping 
the  throne  to  hii  ioni,and  hie  intention  to  murder 
Artaienee  also.  When  the  moment  for  cnrrying 
this  plan  intoeflect  had  come,  he  iniidiously  (truck 
Artsierxea  with  hii  iword;  but  the   blow  only 

rired  the  prince  ilighdy,  and  in  the  itruggla 
ich  eniued  Artoxerxei  killed  Artabiuiiu,  and 
thui  leoued  the  luctmeion  to  himielfl     (Diod.  xi. 
Joalin  (iiL  1),  who  knowa  only  of  the  two 
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then,  Dareiiu  and  Artuenei,  pica  s  diflerent 
lont  of  Iha  ciraunnuiGe*  ondec  vhieb  Arts- 
u  wu  killed.  (Comp.  Ctoias,  Fen.  p.  38, 
,  ed  Lioai  Ariilot.  PM.  t.  10.) 
I.  A  OKck  hiilanui  of  uncertain  date,  who 
\e  K  work  DQ  the  Ja«i  (npl  'iniJIiifui),  sodk  of 
ttBlementa  of  which  an  pretened  in  Clemeiu 
usdiinni  (5lnn».  i  p.  149),  the  Chronkiun 
jandrinom  (p.  148),  and  Euiebiiu.  (Fratp. 
n^ii.  18,23,27.) 

!.  I.  II.  III.  lV.,kmgiDfPuthiB.  [Aitaicu, 
.  VIII.  XIX.  XXXI.]  [L.3.] 

VRTABAZA'NES  ('AfmCafilnit).     1.   The 
Ti  of  Dareiiu  HyataipiB,  i1m  called  Aiu- 
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!.  King  of  the  people  whom  Polybint  calla  Ihe 
rapeii,  and  who  appeal  to  bare  inhabited  that 
C  of  Aua  Diuallj  called  Mrdia  AtropUene. 
Abazanei  was  ibe  moit  powerful  king  of  thie 
t  of  Alia  in  the  time  of  Antiochni  the  Qtax, 
.  appean  to  have  been  detcended  bvm  Atropatoi, 
}  Knmded  the  kingdom  in  the  lime  of  tne  kul 
g  of  Penla,  and  wat  oevet  conquered  b;  the 
cedonuuis.  When  Antiocbiu  marched  againit 
abaaanei,  in  B.  c  220,  he  made  peace  wilh 
tiochui  upon  tenni  which  the  biter  dictated. 
,lyb.  T.  Si.) 

IRTABA'ZES.  [AiiTAV.iSDia.] 
IRTABA'ZUS  ('Afn-ifCafot).  I.  A  Hedian, 
>  acU  a  pnmuneiit  port  in  Xenapbon'i  aceonnl 
[^ytua  the  Eldei,  whoae  relative  Artabacua  pre- 
ded  to  be.  He  ia  dcKribed  (hen  ae  a  tiiend  of 
nu,  and  adTiatng  the  Medea  t'S  follow  Cyrua 
I  remain  faithful  to  him.  Cynia  emplojed  him 
Tarioaa  occaaioni:  when  Aiaapea  waa  an  the 
at  of  riolating  Pantheia,  the  wiie  of  Abradalaa, 
nu  Kat  Artabaiiu  to  piotecl  her  ;  in  the  war 
inst  Croeaua,  Anabaiua  wat  one  uf  the  chiliaichi 
he  inbnlrr.  Cjrui  bettawed  upon  him  Tarioui 
iDun  and  preaenta  for  hia  fiulhfnl  attachment, 
tnoph.  Qmp.  L  4.  §  27,  ix.  1.  g  23.  t.  1.  §  23, 
1.  IS  S.  34,  tL  3.  g  31,  Tii.  5.  g  48,  yiii.  3, 
S,  4.  gg  1,12,  24.) 

L  A  diitingiuahed  Penian,  a  »n  of  Phamaeet, 
a  lired  in  Ihe  raign  of  Xeriea.  In  the  expedi- 
I  of  tbia  king  to  Greece,  &  c  130,  Aitabaaui 
unanded  the  Parthiant  and  Choaamiani. 
end.  TiL  fiS.)  When  Xeirea  quitted  Greece, 
AboEui  accompanied  him  aa  far  aa  the  Hellea- 
t,  and  tben  reluined  with  bii  fcrcei  to  Pallene. 
Pctidaea  and  the  Diber  (owo  of  Patlene  had 
olted  from  the  king  after  the  battle  of  Snlamia, 
Abaiua  determined  to  reduce  tbem.  He  fint 
i  ^^e  to  Oljpthua,  which  he  took ;  he  butch' 
i  the  inhabitanti  whom  he  bad  compelled  lo 
t  the  town,  and  gave  the  place  and  the  town  lo 
Chalcidiana.  After  tbii  Artabaitu  began  the 
;e  of  Potidaea,  and  cndeavDUied  to  gun  his  end 
bribea ;  but  Ibe  treachery  vaa  dlaoiTered  and 

£'an*  thwarted.     The  aiege  laated  for  three 
a,  and  when  at  laat  the  town  leemed  Is  be 
b;  the  low  wstera  of  the  an,  which  ambled 
troopa  lo  approach  the  walla  from  the  acu-iide, 
ilmoat  wondetfol  eient  saved  it,  for  the  return- 
tide  was  higher  than  it  had  eier  been  before, 
t  troop!  of  Anobaiua  were  partly  Dverwhelmed 
the  waleri  and  partly  eul  down  by  a  rally  of  t' 
idaeana.   He  now  withdrew  with  the  nmnar 
lis  army  to  Thmaly,  to  join  Mardoniua.    (v. 
i— 130.) 
Ihonly  before  the  battle  of  Plataeae,  &  c.  il 
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Arlabaini  diaauaded  Mardoniaa  ficoi 
an  eng^emenl  wilh  ihe  Greeka,  and  v 
lead  hia  army  lo  Thebes  In  otder  to 
Tisions  for  the  men  and  the  attic ;  K 
tained  the  conviction  that  the  mere  pn 
Persians  wenld  aoon  compel  the  On 
render.  (U.  41.)  Hia  counsel  had  u 
aa  aoon  aa  he  peieeJTed  the  defeat  of  ' 
at  Plntaiae,hefledwith  forty  thousand  I 
Phoda,  Tbaa^y,  UKsdoDiB,  and  Th 
fsntimn,  and  led  the  lemnanta  of  hia  i 
had  been  greatly  ''■"■""''"^  bj  hun; 
blignea  of  Ihe  retieat,  acniaa  the  Hel 
Ada.  (ii.  89;  IKod.n.31,  33.)  S 
Artahaina  conducted  the  negotiatioi 
Xerxes  and  Pauaaniaa.  (ThncL  12 
44;  C.  Nepoa,  i>ai.  2,  4^) 

3.  One  of  the  geneiali  of  Artaiei 
aeni  to  Egypt  to  put  down  the  rerol 
B.  c  463.  He  adianced  as  be  aa  M 
accomplished  hia  object.  (Diod.  to,  7 
Thoe.  L  109  1  Cleaiaa,  /Vn.  p.  42,  ed. 

Petuio  Beet,  near  Cyprua,  againal  Cic 

4.  A  Peluan  genera],  who  was  a 
362,  in  ^e  reign  of  Aitaienes  II_ 
RToltfd  Dalames,  satrap  of  Cqxpadoi 
defeated  by  the  bratery  and  molt 
latter.  (Diod.  it.  91  ;  eomp.  Thirin 
Grtia,  n.  p.  129.)  In  the  reign  of 
III,  Artabaiua  whs  satrap  of  western 
B.  c  356  he  refused  obedience  to  Ifae 
involTed  him  in  a  war  with  the  other 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Aita: 
waa  al  first  supported  1^  Charea,  it 

generously.  Afterwards  he  was  also  i 
the  Thebant,  who  sent  him  50OO  men 
menoB.  With  the  aaaiatance  of  thee 
allies,  Artahaina  defeated  hia  enemies 
bottles.  Artaienefc  however,  suctsedi 
ing  him  of  his  Athenian  and  Boer 
whereupon  ArlabaiDs  was  defeated  b 
general,  Autopbradaiea,  and  waa 
prisoner.  The  Hhodiana,  Mentor  an 
two  brotbera-in-law  of  Artahaiua,  wl 
wise  mppoited  him,  still  continued 
themselves,  as  Ihey  were  aided  by  tl 
Charidemua,  and  even  succeeded  in  ol 
libeiadon  ai  Artabaius.  After  this 
seems  either  to  have  continued  his  re 
rations,  or  at  least  to  have  commcDcn 
a  fresh  revolt ;  but  he  was  at  taat  o 
Memnon  and  hia  whole  bmily,  to  take 
Philip  of  Macedonia.  Duiin^  the  abas 
baiua.  Mentor,  his  brotheMn-law,  ■ 
service  lo  the  king  of  Persia  in  his 
Nectanebos  of  EgypL  After  the  close 
in  B.  c  349,  Artaienea  gave  to  Hen 
mand  againit  the  rebelUona  aatnpa 
Alia.  Henlor  availed  himself  of  the 
to  induce  Ihe  king  to  grant  patdotl  to  A 
Memnon,  who  acconiuigly  obMiiwd  f 
return  to  Persia.  (Diod.  xvi  32,  34,  i 
Arulocr.  p.  671,  Ac)  In  the  reign 
Codomarmui,  Artabaius  distinguished 
hii  great  fidelity  and  attachment  Lo  h 
He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Aibel 
warda  accompanied  Darcins  on  hia  fl 
the  death  of  the  latter,  Aleiaader  ns 
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laa  for  his  fidelity  with  the  satrapy  of  Bactrift. 

Hii  dai^ter,  Banme,  became  by  Alexander  the 

Dotker^Hexadet ;  a  lecoad  daughter,  Artocama, 

«u  girea  in  marriage  to  Ptolemy ;  and  a  third, 

Artomt,  to  Eumenes.     In  fi.  c  3*28,  Artabazos, 

tiien  a  vaan  of  rery  advanced  age,  resigned  his 

atjapf,  which  was  given  to  Cieitus.     (Arrian, 

Atd.  m.  23,  2d,  Tii.  4 ;  Curtius,  iii.  13,  v.  9, 12, 

tl5,  Tii.3,  5,  viii.  1;  Strab.  xii.  p.  578  ;  comp. 

%jai,  Gtxk.  Alex,  des  Ortm.  p.  497)     [L.  S.] 

ARTACAMA.     [Artabaxus,  No.  4.] 

ARTACHAEES  ('Afrraxo/i?}),  a  distinguished 

Penuo,  and  the  tallest  man  in  the  nation,  super- 

ioteoded  the  construction  of  the  canal  across  the 

istbiHu  of  Athos.     He  died  while  Xerxes  was 

vitb  bis  anny  at  Athos ;  and  the  king,  who  was 

deeply  grieved  at  his  loss,  gave  him  a  splendid 

hoenl,  and  the  whole  army  raised  a  mound.     In 

tile  tine  of  Herodotus,  the  Acanthians,  in  pursuance 

of  an  oncle,  sacrificed  to  Artachaees  as  a  hero. 

(Hood.  viL  22,  1 17.)     This  mound  appears  to  be 

tbe  one  described  by  Lieutenant  Wolfe,  who  re- 

aazkt:  *^ About  1^  mile  to  the  westward  of  the 

BMtk  end  of  the  canal  (of  Xerxes)  is  the  modem 

vi)l>Se  of  Erso  (on  the  site  of  Acanthus),  which 

gives  its  name  to  the  bay,  situated  on  an  eminence 

ovohanging  the  beach :  this  is  crowned  by  a  re- 

■srkahb  mound,  forming  a  small  natural  dtadeL^ 

{Oameal  Mnemm,  No.  I.  p.  83,  Lond.  1843.) 

ARTANES  ( 'A/n-cCnif ),  a  son  of  Hystaspes  and 
^M^  of  Baxeius  Hystaspit,  had  given  his  only 
<isBgfater  and  all  his  property  to  Dfureius,  and  was 
I'^inivards  one  of  the  distinguished  Persians  who 
^t  and  feu  in  the  battle  of  Thermopyhie. 
(Herod.  viL  224.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTAPANUS  or  ARTAPANES.     [Arta- 

ARTAPHERNES  ('Afrrcuptpmns).     1.  A  son 

of  Hritaspes  and  brother  of  Dareius  Hptaspis, 

^  was  appointed  satrap  of  Sardis.     In  the  year 

&  c  505,  when  the  Athenians  sought  the  protec- 

tioa  of  Posia  againat  Sparta,  they  sent  an  embassy 

^  Artapheniea.     The  satrap  answered,  that  the 

ittind  alliance  with  Persia  could  be  granted  only 

<A  eiwditian  of  their  recognizing  the  supremacy  of 

^isff  Dbresos.     WTien  Hippias,  the  son  of  Peisis- 

totM,  had  taken  refdge  in  Asia,  he  endeavoured 

to  indDoe  Artaphemes  to  support  his  cause,  and 

^  AthcBkca,  on  being  informed  of  his  niachina- 

1i«Bi,  again  sent  an  embassy  to  Artf^hemea,  re- 

fKsth^  him  not  to  interfere  between  them  and 

ftppias.     The  ivfUj  of  Artaphemes,  that  they 

Mid  toffer  no  harm  if  they  would  recall  their 

^ftnx,  ihewed  the  Athenians  that  they  had  to 

kpf  oothiog  from  Penia.     In  b.  c.  501,  Arta- 

l^ines  was  induced  by  the  brilliant  hopes  which 

'Aiift^ons  of  Hiletos  held  out  to  him,  to  place. 

y^  the  king***  eoasent,  200  ships  and  a  Persian 

'^K  at  Uie  comnand  of  Aristagoras,  fur  the  pur- 

f>K  of  restonng  the  Naxian  exiles  to  their  coun- 

*7.    Bat  the  andertaking  fiuled,  and  Aristagoras, 

to  icaliae  his  promises,  was  driven  by  fear 

the  insorrection  of  the  lonians  against 

When  in  B.  c  499  Aristagoras  and  his 

allies  marched  against  Saidis  Artapher- 

■■^■st  emeeting  such  an  attack,  withdrew  to  the 

<^4  iod  the  town  of  Sardis  fell  into  the  hands 

if^Giccks  and  waa  burnt    But  the  Greeks  re- 

fteaid,  JMf^  Jest  they  ahould  be  overwhelmed 

ir«?ccKm  amy,  which  might  come  to  the  relief 

vAftahamea.     In  the  second  year  of  the  limian 
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war,  B.  c  497,  Artaphemes  and  Otanes  began  to 
attack  vigorously  the  towns  of  Ionia  and  Aeolis. 
Cumae  and  Clazomenoe  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians.  Artaphemes  was  sharp  enough  to  see 
through  the  treacherous  designs  of  Histiaeus,  and 
expressed  his  suspicions  to  him  at  Sardis.  The 
fear  of  being  discovered  led  Histiaeus  to  take  to 
flight  Some  letters,  which  he  afterwards  addres- 
sed to  some  Persians  at  Sardis,  who  wereconcemed 
in  his  designs,  were  intercepted,  and  Artaphemes 
had  all  the  guilty  Persians  put  to  death.  From 
this  time  Artaphemes  disappears  from  history,  and 
he  seems  to  have  died  soon  afterwards.  (Herod. 
V.  25,  30—32,  100,  123,  vi.  1,  &c.;  comp.  Hip- 
pias, Aristagoras,  Histiaeus.) 

2.  A  son  of  the  former.  After  the  unsuccessful 
enterprise  of  Mardonius  against  Greece  in  b.  c. 
492,  king  Dareius  placed  Datis  and  his  nephew 
Artaphemes  at  the  head  of  the  forces  which  were 
to  chastise  Athens  and  Eretria.  Artaphemes, 
though  superior  in  rank,  seems  to  have  been  in- 
ferior in  military  skill  to  Datis,  who  was  in  reality 
the  commander  of  the  Persian  army.  The  troops 
assembled  in  Cilicia^  and  here  they  were  taken  on 
board  600  ships.  This  fleet  first  sailed  to  Samos, 
and  thence  to  the  Cycladcs.  Naxos  was  taken  and 
Uud  in  ashes,  and  all  the  islands  submitted  to  the 
Persians.  In  Euboea,  Carystus  and  Eretria  also 
fell  into  their  hands.  After  this  the  Persian  army 
landed  at  Marathon.  Here  the  Persians  were  de- 
feated in  the  memorable  battle  of  Marathon,  b.  c. 
490,  whereupon  Datis  and  Artaphemes  sailed 
beck  to  Asia.  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece, 
B.  c  480,  Artaphemes  commanded  the  Lydians 
and  Mysians.  (Herod,  vi.  94,  116,  vii.  10.  §  2, 
74;  AeschyL/Vn.  21.) 

3.  A  Persian,  who  was  sent  by  king  Artaxerxes 
I.,  in  B.  c.  425,  with  a  letter  to  Sparta.  Wliile 
he  passed  through  Eion  on  the  Stiymon,  he  was 
arrested  by  Aristeides,  the  son  of  Archippus,  and 
carried  to  Athens,  where  the  letter  of  his  king  was 
opened  and  tranidated.  It  contained  a  complaint 
of  the  king,  that  owing  to  the  many  and  discrepant 
messages  they  had  sent  to  him,  he  did  not  know 
what  they  wanted ;  and  he  therefore  requested  them 
to  send  a  fiesh  embassy  back  with  Artaphemes, 
and  to  explain  clearly  what  they  wished.  The 
Athenians  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  forming  connexions  themselves  with  Persia, 
and  accordingly  sent  Artaphemes  in  a  galley,  ac- 
companied by  Athenian  ambassadors,  to  Ephesus. 
On  their  arrival  there  they  received  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  king  Artaxerxes,  and  the  Athenians 
returned  home.    (Thuc  iv.  50.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTAS  or  ARTUS  ("Aproj,  Thuc ;  "Aproy, 
Demetr.  and  Suidas),  a  prince  of  the  Messapians  in 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Thucydides 
(vil  33)  relates  that  Demosthenes  in  his  passage 
to  Sicily  (b.c.413)  obtained  from  him  a  force  of  1 50 
dartmen,  and  renewed  with  him  an  old-existing 
friendly  connexion.  This  connexion  with  Athens  is 
explained  by  the  long  enmity,  which,  shortly  before, 
was  at  its  height,  between  the  Messapians  and  the 
Lacedaemonian  Tarentum.  (Comp.  Niebuhr,  i. 
p.  148.)  The  visit  of  Demosthenes  is,  probably, 
what  the  comic  poet  Demetrius  alluded  to  in  the 
lines  quoted  firom  his  **  Sicily"  by  Athenaeus 
(iii.  p.  108),  who  tells  us  further,  that  Polemon 
wrote  a  book  about  him.  Possibly,  however,  as 
Polemon  and  Demetrius  both  flourished  about  300 
B.  c,  this  may  be  a  second  Artas.    The  name  it 
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fhniid  bIbo  in  HeaychiiUk  w}io  quote*  from  the 
lin»  Df  Demetriua,  and  in  Suidai,  vho  nfpn  to 
Polemon.  [A.  H.  C] 

AKTASITIES.    [Amacioab,  p.  364,  b.] 

ARTAVASDES{'ApTiHnJ«rJjiior'Vraairfiii), 
ARTAUASDES(  V'ww'o'l').  orARTABAZES 
('A^dAt^^i),  called  bj  the  Armenian  hiimnii 
AitawBiI.     1.  King  of  the  Onater  Aimenia,  a 
ceededhiiblher  Tigianet  I(II).   In  the  expedition 
of  Cnunt  against  the  Huthiuu,  a.  c  54,  Arto- 
Taadet  iras  an  allj  of  the  Komaiu ;    but  wh 
Onidea,  the  king  of  Parthia,  iniaded  Media,  ai 
Artevaadea  wu  unable  to  obtain  aaaittance  frc 
the  Romans,  he  ronduded  a  peace  irilh  the  Pi 
thian  hinfc,  and  gave  hit  uiter  or  daughter  in  mi 
tiage  to  Paconia,  the  ion  of  Orode*.     When  Pa- 
coiui   mbaeqnently   inladed   Sjtia,   in   8.  c. 
Artcmiadea  threHlened  a  descent  upon  Cappadc 
and  Cieero,  who  waa  then  governoi  of  Cilicin,  made 
preparation!  to  meet  him ;  but  the  defeat  of  Pacorn* 
pnt  a  >tnp  lo  hii  deiigna.  (PluL  Craa.  19,  21.  22, 
33;  DionCaM.lI.  16  j  Cic  ad  All.  t.  20,^1,  ad 
J^m.  IT.  2,  3,) 

We  next  hear  of  AiSnidei  in  Antonj*!  can 
paign  againitthe  Parthianiin  B.  C.36.  Artaiaadi 
joined  iho  Romani,  ai  he  wiihed  to 
namesake  Anaisidei,  king  of  Media, 
be  waa  at  emnitjr.  He  aceordingtf  pemaded 
Antony  to  invade  Media,  but  then  treacherontly 
dnerted  him,  and  returned  with  all  hia  force*  to 
Armenia.  {Dion  Caaa.  ilix.  2S,  31 ;  PluL  At-t  39, 
£0  ;  Susb.  li.  p.  £24.}  The  deaertion  of  the  Ai^ 
menian  king  wua  one  of  the  main  cauaea  of  the 
bilun:  of  the  Roman  expedition  [aee  p.  216,  a.]  ; 
and  Antonj  accordingly  determined  to  be  re^ 
upon  AtlavBsdea.  AAer  deferring  hia  inTBi 
Annenia  for  a  jeat,  he  entered  the  country  u 
31,  and  contriied  to  entice  Attanadea  inl 
camp,  where  ha  una  immadiatelir  Kiied.  Tbe 
Armenians  thereupon  let  Dpon  the  thfom  hia  son 
Artaxiat  [ARTjLiias  IL]  ;  but  Attaraadei  him- 
aelf,  vith  hia  wife  and  the  reat  of  hii  ftmUy,  waa 
carried  to  Alexandria,  and  led  in  triumph  in  golden 
chnina,  He  remained  in  captiiity  till  b.  c  30, 
when  Oeopatra  had  him  killed,  after  the  battle  of 
Actiom,  and  irnt  hia  head  to  hia  old  enemy,  Arta- 
vaadea  o(  Media,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  asaiitance 
from  him  in  retnm.  (Dion  Casa.  ilii.  S3,  39.  40. 
LI,  li.  5;  Plnt..4af.  50:  Lii.  £>>tt.  131;  Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  H'J;  TacAni.  iL  3i  Strab.  li.  p.  532; 
Josenh,  AM.  it.  4.  g  3.  B.J.  i.  18.  %  5.) 

This  ArlaTaadea  ivaa  well  acquainted  with 
Greek  literature,  and  wrote  Irugedies,  speechea, 
and  historical  works,  some  of  which  were  extant 
in  Plutarch's  time.    ( Plut  Ouh.  33.) 

Ahtavasdw  II.,  perhaps  the  son  of  Artaxiaa  II., 
was  pWcd  upon  the  Armenian  throne  by  Augustus 
iltfT  the  death  of  Tigrane*  II.  He  was  howerer 
deposed  by  the  Armenians  -.  and  C  CaeBi,whowas 
sent  into  Armenia  to  settle  the  aflairs  of  the  eoun- 
try,  made  Ariobarzanes,  a  Mcde,  king.  (Tbc  if  m. 

ii.  a,  4.) 

Then  waa  another  king  of  the  name  of  Aria- 
Tasdea  in  the  later  history  of  Armenia,  respecting 
whom  see  ARHAcinsK.  p.  3E3.  b. 

ARTAVASDES,  king  of  Media  Atropntenr, 
and  an  enemy  of  AitaTosdes  I.,  king  of  Armenia. 
Antony  invaded  hia  country  in  u.  c.  36,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Annenian  king,  and  bud  siege  lo 
his  capital.  Phraaapa.  Aftpr  Antony,  howei-er, 
had  been  obUged  to  retreat  from  Media  with  great 
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n  king,  Phisatea, 


Parthiat 

hud  been  taken  &nra  the  Romans.  Ir 
of  this  dispnte,  and  aJao  of  his  del 
Tenged  upon  the  king  of  Armenia 
offered  peace  and  alliance  to  Anb 
mean*  of  Polemon,  king  of  Pontua 
waa  gladly  accepted  by  Antony,  as  1 
to  pnniah  the  Annenian  king  on  aoo 
union  of  him  in  his  campaign  in  1 
Antony  had  conquered  Annenia  in 
alliance  betireen  him  and  Artaiaadet 
BtiU  closer  by  the  latter  giring  hia  dan 
in  maniagB  lo  Alexander,  the  son 
ArtaTaades  funher  engaged  to  aiust 
tIDops  against  Octavianus,  and  Anion 
promised  the  Median  king  help  agai 
thiani.  With  the  assistance  of  the  I 
Artavasdes  was  for  a  tirne  enabled  to 
war  with  success  against  the  Panhi 
taiias  II.,  the  exiled  king  of  Anneni 
Antony  recalled  hia  forces  in  order  tc 
rianus,  AitaTusdes  was  defeated  by  i 
taken  prisoner.  Artavaides  rccoiere 
shortly  aiterwaids.  Plutarch  lAat  I 
Median  troops  at  the  battle  of  Actin; 
might  hare  been  sent  by  Artaiasd 
captinty.  After  tbe  battle  of  Action 
nstored  lo  Artavasde*  his  daughter 
had  married  Antony's  son.  Am 
shortly  befbr«a.c  30.  (Dion  Can. 
40,41,  1.  1,  li.  16.  liT.  9;  PluL  Aw 
ARTAVASDES  or  ARTABASl 
CoffSfft),  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
descended  from  a  noble  Armenian  laii 
the  reign  i^  Conitantine  V.  Coprsnjn 
— 775),  he  was  appointed  Curopalsti 
tied  Anna,  a  daughter  of  this  empcn 
line,  a*  his  nick-muoe  Caballinos  ind 
have  made  an  excellent  gnxan,  but 
emperor;  excited  by  fanaticism,  he  i 
the  deatruction  of  image*  in  the  churc 
acquired  the  name  of  the  new  Mohan 
Tusdes,  an  adhermt  of  the  wonhip  ol 
filed  from  the  discontent  of  thepeo;^ 
itantine,  and  during  a  campaign  of 
against  the  Arabs,  prepared  a  reroll 
Conslantine,  doubtful  of  his  fidelity,  c 
sons  of  Artavasdes  as  hostages  for  the 
of  their  father,  who  refused  to  giie 
suddenly  turpriicd  his  master  at  Ih 
army.  Conslantine  wna  defeated,  i 
Phrygia  Pacotiann,  when  he  asieaU 
Meanlime,  the  rebel  had  woo  Dier 
Theophane*  Monotes  and  Annrtasira, 
of  ConstantinDplc,  lo  his  canse.  Be 
had  grcnt  influence  among  the  peopk 
persuaded  (hat  Constantine  was  daa 
Artavaidn  wa*  proehiimed  empenr. 
etantine  both  tned  to  obtain  the  aid  ■ 
but  they  asaated  neither,  and  she' 
lo  both.  Artavaadea  nseatabliihed  tJ 
images.  He  conferred  the  title  of  i 
his  eldest  son,  Nieephorus;  and  haw 
son,  Nicolas,  with  an  army  into  An 

himnts  of  Inurin,  and  tmiiy  in  743  0 
paign  against  ArtnTasdes.  which  tern 
fitlt  of  the  usurper.  In  May,  743.  Ai 
deflated  near  Sardis ;  and  in  Aupnt 
Nicetai  was  ranted  at  Comnpolia  in 
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this  battle  fell  Tigranea,  a  noble  Armenian,  the 
cousin  of  Artarasdet.  The  usurper  fled  to  Con- 
ftantinople,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the  imperial 
forces ;  and  while  this  city  was  exposed  to  ^e  hor- 
rors of  famine,  Nicetas  was  taken  prisoner  near 
Nicomedeia.  On  the  2nd  of  November,  743,  the 
besiegers  took  Constantinople  by  storm.  Arta- 
Tasdes,  his  sons,  and  his  principal  adherents,  had 
their  eyes  pat  out,  were  conducted  through  the 
dty  on  asses,  with  the  tails  in  their  hands,  and 
were  afterwards  all  put  to  death.  Artavasdes  was 
recognised  as  emperor  by  pope  Zacharias.  (Cedre- 
nns,  L  pp.  796-8,  ed.  Bonn. ;  Zonaras,  n,  pp.  107, 
108,  ed.  Paris;  Procopius, <fo  .Bc^  Fers.  i.  2,  &c. ; 
Theophancft,  pp.  347-50,  ed.  Paris.)     [W.  P.] 

ARTAXERXES  or  ARTOXERXES  fApro- 
l^rif  or  *Apro^4p^s)  is  the  name  of  three  Per- 
sian kings,  and  signifies,  according  to  Herodotus 
(vl  98),  **  the  great  warrior"  (6  fUyas  dpi^ios). 
The  word  is  compounded  of  Arta^  which  means 
*^  honoured"  [see  p.  284,  a.],  and  Xerms^  which 
i«  probably  the  same  as  the  Zend,  kaaihroy  and 
the  Sanscrit,  kshatnu,  ^  a  king : "  consequently 
ArtaMfrace$  would  mean  **  the  honoured  king." 

Artaxbrxbs  I.,  sumamed  Longmamua  (Mo- 
KpSx^ip)  from  the  circumstance  of  his  right  hand 
being  longer  than  his  left  (Plut.  Ariax.  1),  was 
king  of  Persia  for  forty  years,  from  vl  c  465  to 
B.  c  425.  (IMod.  xi.  69,  xil  64  ;  Thuc.  iv.  50.) 
He  ascended  the  throne  after  his  &ther,  Xerxes 
I.,  had  been  murdered  by  Artabanus,  and  after 
he  himself  had  put  to  death  his  brother  Dareius 
on  the  instigation  of  Artabanus.  (Justin.  iiL  1 ; 
Ctesias,  ap.  Phot.  Bibl.  p.  40,  &,  ed.  Bekk.)  His 
reign  is  oharacterixed  by  Plutarch  and  Diodorus 
(xL  71)  as  wise  and  temperate,  but  it  was  difr- 
turbed  by  several  dangerous  insurrections  of  the 
satraps.  At  the  time  of  his  accession  his  only 
sorviring  brother  Hystaspes  was  satrap  of  Bactria, 
and  Artaxerxes  had  scarcely  punished  Artabanus 
and  his  associates,  before  Hystaspes  attempted  to 
make  himself  independent  After  putting  down 
tbk  insurrection  and  deposing  several  other  satraps 
who  refused  to  obey  his  conunands,  Artaxerxes 
tnroed  his  attention  to  the  regulation  of  the 
financial  and  military  af&irs  of  his  empire.  These 
beiie6oent  exertions  were  interrupted  in  b.  c.  462, 
or,  according  to  Clinton,  in  b.  c.  460,  by  the  in- 
surrection of  the  Egyptians  under  Inarus,  who  was 
sopfMfted  by  the  Athenians.  The  Urst  army 
which  Artaxerxes  sent  under  his  brother  Achae- 
nseaea  was  defeated,  and  Achaemenes  slain.  After 
«  oseless  attempt  to  incite  the  Spartans  to  a  war 
against  Athens,  Artaxerxes  sent  a  second  army 
azider  Artabazus  and  Megabyxus  into  Egj'pt. 
A  remnant  of  the  forces  of  Achaemenes,  who  were 
atiU  besieged  in  a  place  called  the  white  castle 
(AnMcoy  T«iXOj),  near  Memphits  was  relieved,  and 
t^  tieet  of  the  Athenians  destroyed  by  the  Athe- 
mana  themselves,  who  afterwards  quitted  Egypt. 
laanu,  too,  was  defeated  in  a  c.  456  or  455,  but 
Amyrtaeus,  another  chief  of  the  insurgents,  mnin- 
taii^d  himself  in  the  marshes  of  lower  Egypt 
(Thae.  i.  104,  109  ; .  Diod.  xi.  71,  74,  77.)  In 
A.  c  449,  Cimon  sent  60  of  his  fleet  of  300  ships 
ft»  t&e  assistance  of  Amyrtaciis,  and  with  the  rest 
endeavoured  to  wrest  C}'prus  from  the  Persians. 
Notwithstanding  the  death  of  Cimon,  the  Athe- 
gained  two  victories,  one  by  land  and  the 
by  sea,  in  the  neigbourhood  of  i^ilumis  in 
After  this  defeat  Artaxerxes  is  said  to 
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hare  commanded  his  generals  to  conclude  peace 
with  the  Greeks  on  any  terms.  The  conditions  on 
which  this  peace  is  said  to  have  been  concluded 
are  as  follows: — ^that  the  Greek  towns  in  Asia 
should  be  restored  to  perfect  independence ;  that  no 
Persian  satrap  should  approach  the  western  coast 
of  Asia  nearer  than  the  distance  of  a  three  days* 
journey;  and  that  no  Persian  ship  should  sail 
through  the  Bosporus,  or  pass  the  town  of  Phaselis 
or  the  Chelidonian  islands  on  the  coast  of  Lycia. 
(Diod.  xil.  4 ;  comp.  Thirlwall,  HisL  (f  Greece^  iii. 
p.  37,  &c)  Thucydides  knows  nothing  of  this 
humiliating  peace,  and  it  seems  in  &ct  to  have 
been  fiibricated  in  the  age  subsequent  to  the  events 
to  which  it  relates.  Soon  after  these  occurrences 
Megabyzus  revolted  in  Syria,  because  Artaxerxes 
had  put  Inarus  to  death  contrary  to  the  promise 
which  Megabysus  had  made  to  Inarus,  when  he 
made  him  his  prisoner.  Subsequently,  however, 
Megabyzus  became  reconciled  to  his  roaster. 
(Ctesiag,  ap.  Pliut.  BiU.  p.  50,  &c ;  comp.  Mkga- 
BYZUH,  Inarus.)  Artaxerxes  appears  to  have 
passed  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  in  peace.  On 
his  death  in  b.  c.  425,  ho  was  succeeded  by  hi« 
son  Xerxes  II.  (Clinton,  Fcui.  Hell.  iL,  sub  anno, 
455,  and  p.  380.) 

Artaxkrxks  II.,  sumamed  Mnemon  (Mtn^ftur) 
from  his  good  memoi^,  succeeded  his  father,  Da- 
reius II.,  as  king  of  Persia,  and  reigned  from  b.  c. 
405  to  B.  c  362.  (Diod.  xiiL  104,  108.)  Cynis 
the  younger  brother  of  Artaxerxes,  was  the  h- 
vourite  of  his  mother  Parysatis,  and  she  endeavour- 
ed to  obtain  the  throne  for  him ;  but  Dareius  gave 
to  Cyrus  only  the  satr^y  of  western  Asia,  and 
Artaxerxes  on  his  accession  confirmed  his  brother 
in  his  satrapy,  on  ^e  request  of  Parysatis,  although 
he  suspected  him.  (Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  1.  §  3 ; 
Plut  Ariax.  3.)  Cyrus,  however,  revolted  against 
his  brother,  and  supported  by  Greek  mercenaries 
invaded  Upper  Asia.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cunaxa,  Cyrus  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  hr 
more  numerous  army  of  his  brother,  b.  o.  401,  but 
was  sUiin  in  the  battle.  [Cyrus.]  Tissaphemes 
was  ^)pointed  satrq)  of  western  Asia  m  the  place 
of  Cyrus  (Xenoph.  Htilen.  iii.  1.  §  3),  and  was 
actively  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Greeks.  [Thim- 
bron;  Dbrcvllioas;  Agksilaus.] 

Notwithstanding  these  peqietual  conflicts  with 
the  Greeks,  the  Persian  empire  maintained  itself 
by  the  disunion  among  the  Greeks  themselves, 
which  was  fomented  and  kept  up  by  Persian 
money.  The  peace  of  Antalddos,  in  b.  c.  388, 
gave  the  Persians  even  greater  power  and  influence 
than  they  had  possessed  before.  [Antalcidas.] 
But  the  empire  was  suffering  from  internal  dis- 
turbances and  confusion  :  Artaxerxes  himself  was 
a  weak  man;  his  mother,  Parysatis,  carried  on 
her  horrors  at  the  court  with  truly  oriental 
cruelty  ;  and  slaves  and  eunuchs  wielded  the  reins 
of  government.  Tributary  countricH  and  satraps 
endeavoured,  under  such  circumstances,  to  make 
themselves  independent,  and  the  exertions  which 
it  was  necessary  to  make  against  the  rebels  ex- 
hausted the  strength  of  the  empire.  Artaxerxes 
thus  had  to  maintain  a  long  struggle  against  Eva- 
goras  of  Cj'pnis,  from  b.  c.  385  to  B.  c  376,  and 
yet  lUl  he  could  gain  was  to  confine  Evagoras  to 
his  original  possession,  the  town  of  Salamis  and 
its  vicinity,  and  to  compel  him  to  pay  a  moderate 
tribute.  (Diod.  xv.  .*}.)  At  the  same  time  he  had 
to  carry  on  war  against  the  Cardusians,  on  the 
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shores  of  the  Caspian  sea ;  and  after  his  nnmerons 
army  was  with  great  difficulty  saved  from  total 
destruction,  he  concluded  a  peace  without  gain- 
ing any  advantages.  (Diod.  xv.  9,  10;  Plut. 
Ariax,  24.)  His  attempts  to  recover  Egypt 
were  unsuccessful,  and  the  general  insurrection 
of  his  subjects  in  Asia  Minor  fiuled  only  through 
treachery  among  the  insurgents  themselves.  (Diod. 
XV.  90,  &c.)  When  Artaxerzes  felt  that  the 
end  of  his  Ufe  was  approaching,  he  endeavoured 
to  prevent  all  quarrels  respecting  the  succession 
by  fixing  upon  Dareius,  the  eldest  of  his  three 
legitimate  sons  (by  his  concubines  he  had  no  less 
than  115  sons,  Justin,  x.  1),  as  his  successor,  and 
granted  to  him  all  the  outward  distinctions  of 
royalty.  But  Dareius  soon  after  fdl  oat  with  his 
bxher  about  Aspasia,  and  formed  a  plot  to  assassi- 
nate  him.  But  the  plot  was  betrayed,  and  Dareius 
was  put  to  death  with  many  of  his  accomplices. 
(Plut.  Artax.  26,  &c. ;  Justin.  L  c)  Of  the  two 
remaining  legitimate  sons,  Ochus  and  Ariaspes, 
the  former  now  hoped  to  succeed  his  fitther ;  but 
as  Ariaspes  was  beloved  by  the  Persians  on  account 
of  his  gentle  and  amiable  ^aracter,  and  as  the 
aged  Artaxerxes  appeared  to  prefer  Arsames,  the 
son  of  one  of  his  concubines,  Ochus  contrived  by 
intriflues  to  drive  Ariaspes  to  despair  and  suicide, 
and  had  Arsames  assassinated.  Artaxerxes  died 
of  grief  at  these  horrors  in  &  a  362,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ochus,  who  ascended  the  throne  under 
the  name  of  Artaxerxes  III.  (Plut  Life  <f  ArUt- 
xeraet;  Diod.  xv.  93;  Phot.  BibL  pp.  42 — 44,  ed. 
Bekker;  Clinton,  FasL  Hellen.  iL  p.  381,  &c) 

Aktaxbrxxs  III.,  also  called  0eku9^  succeeded 
his  fether  as  king  of  Persia  in  B.  c.  362,  and 
reigned  till  b.  c.  339.  In  order  to  secure  the 
throne  which  he  had  gained  by  treason  and  mur- 
der, he  began  his  reign  with  a  mereiless  extirpation 
of  the  members  of  his  fiunily.  He  himself  was  a 
cowardly  and  reckless  despot ;  and  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  the  Persian  arms  gained  during  his 
reign,  were  owing  only  to  his  Oreek  generals  and 
mereenaries,  and  to  traitors,  or  want  of  skill  on 
the  part  of  his  enemies.  These  advantages  con- 
sisted in  the  conquest  of  the  revolted  satrap  Arta- 
bazus  [ARTABAZU8,  No.  4],  and  in  the  reduction 
of  Phoenicia,  of  several  revolted  towns  in  Cyprus, 
and  of  Egypt,  b.  c.  350.  (Diod.  xvi.  40—52.) 
From  this  time  Artaxerxes  withdrew  to  his  seraglio, 
wh«re  he  passed  his  days  in  sensual  pleasures. 
The  reins  of  the  government  were  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  and  of  Mentor,  the 
Rhodian,  and  the  existence  of  the  king  himself 
was  felt  by  his  subjects  only  in  the  bloody  com- 
mands which  he  issued.  At  last  he  was  killed 
by  poison  by  Bagoas,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
youngest  son.  Arses.  (Diod.  xviL  5 ;  Plut.  De  Is, 
elO$,\\\  Aelian,  F.  H,  iv.  8,  vi  8,  H,A,  x. 28; 
Justin,  X.  3;  comp.  Clinton,  Fori.  Hellen.  ii.  p.  382, 
Ac.)  Respecting  Artaxerxes,  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Sassanidac,  see  Sasranidab.  [L.S.] 

ARTA'XIAS  ('Aproi/as)  or  ARTAXES  ('Ap- 
T^^iff ),  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Armenia. 

I.  The  founder  of  the  Armenian  kingdom,  was 
•one  of  the  generals  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  but 
revolted  from  him  soon  after  his  peace  with  the 
Romans  in  b.  c.  188,  and  became  an  independent 
«overeign.  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  528, 53 1 ,  532.)  Hannibal 
iook  r^oge  «t  the  court  of  Artaidas,  when  Antio- 
x:has  was  no  longer  able  to  protect  him,  and  he 
tttpeiintended  the  building  of  Artaxata,  the  capital 
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of  Armenia,  which  was  so  called  in  hanonr  of  A^ 
taxias.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  5*28 ;  Plut.  iMeuJL  31.)  A^ 
taxias  was  included  in  the  peace  made  betvees 
Eumeues  and  Phamaces  in  b.  c.  179  (Pdjb.  xxtL 
6),  but  was  conquered  and  taken  prisoner  bj  An- 
tiochus IV.  Epiphanes  towards  the  end  of  hii 
reign,  about  a  c.  165.  (Appian,  Syr.  45, 66.) 

II.  The  son  of  Artavasdes  I.,  was  made  king 
by  the  Armenians  when  his  &ther  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  Antony  in  b.  c  34.     He  risked  a  bstllf 
against  the  Romans,  but  was  defeated  and  oU^ 
to  By  into  Parthia.     But  with  the  help  of  tke 
Parthians  he  regained  his  kingdom  soon  aftenrards, 
and  defeated  and  took  prisoner  Artavaadei,  V\d^ 
of  Media,  who  had  opposed  him.   [Artavasob.] 
On  his  return  to  Armenia,  he  put  to  death  all  ^ 
Romans  who  had  remained  behind  in  the  countrr; 
and  in  consequence  of  that,  Augustus  lefoied  to 
restore  him  his  relatives,  when  he  sent  an  embttsj 
to  Rome  to  demand  them.     When  the  Aimenans 
in  B.  c.  20  complained  to  Augustus  about  Artaxisi, 
and  requested  as  king  his  brother  Tigranes,  vbo 
was  then  at  Rome,  Augustus  sent  Tibmos  witli  & 
large  army  into  Armenia,  in  order  to  depose  A^ 
taxias  and  place  Tigranes  upon  tiie  throne;  b«t 
Artaxias  was  put  to  death  by  his  relative  befov 
Tiberius  reached  the  country.    Tigranes  was  nov 
proclaimed  king  without   any  opposition ;    boi 
Tiberius  took  the  credit  to  himself  of  a  sucecfl&l 
expedition :  whence  Horace  {Epi$L  L  12. 25)  ssjt, 
'^Claudi  virtute  Neronis  Armenius  ceddit*  (Dim 
Cass.  xlix.  39, 40, 44,  IL  16,  Uv.  9;  Tac.  ilaa.  iLS; 
Veil  Pat.  ii  94 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  4.  §  3 ;  Soft 
TOter,  9^)     Velleius  Paterculus  (/.  c)  caDs  tl» 
king  Artavasdes,  and  Dion  Cassius  in  one  pasage 
(liv.  9)  names  him  Artabazes,  but  in  all  the  othen 
Artaxes. 

III.  The  son  of  Polemon,  king  of  Pontns,  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Armenia  by  Gennanicos  in 
A.  D.  18,  at  the  wish  of  the  Armenians,  whose 
fevour  he  had  gained  by  adopting  Uieir  habits  zjcA 
mode  of  life.  His  orismal  name  was  Zenon,  bat 
the  Armenians  called  him  Artaxias  on  his  acces- 
sion. Upon  the  death  of  Artaxias,  about  a.  d.  3S, 
Arsaces,  the  son  of  the  Parthian  king,  Artabanas 
was  placed  upon  the  Armenian  throne  by  his  fe- 
ther.    (Tac  Ann.  ii.  56,  vi  31.) 

ARTAYCTES  CAproiJicnyj),  a  Persian,  i^ 
son  of  Cherasmis,  commanded  Uie  Macn»es  scad 
Mosynoeci  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Oreeoie. 
He  was  at  the  time  governor  of  the  town  <^Se«t»s 
and  its  territory  on  ue  lleUespont,  where  be  ruled 
as  OD  arbitnury  and  reckless  tyrmnt.  When  XermI 
passed  through  Sestus,  Artayctes  induced  the  ki^ 
by  fraud  to  give  him  the  tomb  and  sacred  famd  nj 
the  hero  Protesilaus,  which  existed  at  Haevs  w^ 
Sestus  ;  he  then  pillaged  the  tomb,  and  made  ppoi 
fene  use  of  the  sacred  land.  This  sacrikgioos 
was  not  forgiven  him  by  the  Greeks.  He  did 
expect  to  see  an  enemy  at  audi  a  distance 
Athena  ;  when,  therefore,  in  B.  c.  479,  Xanth 
appeared  in  the  Hellespont  with  a  fleet,  Aru; 
was  not  prepared  for  a  siege.  However  the 
was  stron^y  fortified  and  able  to  restst  a 
army.  Xanthippos  continued  his  tiegc  dving 
whole  winter,  but  on  the  approach  df  s|iriQg 
femine  in  the  town  became  insupportable; 
Artayctes  and  Oeobazus,  a  Persian  of  hi|db 
succeieded  in  making  their  escape  thitmgli  the 
of  the  besiegers.  As  soon  as  the  Greek 
ants  of  Sestus  heard  of  the  flight  of  their 
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BOTf  they  opened  their  gates  to  the  Atheniant. 
The  tvo  fagitiTeft  were  punaed,  and  Artayctet 
uid  hit  ton  were  overtaken  and  brought  before 
Xinthippiu.  Artayctet  offered  ]  00  talents  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Elaeus  as  an  atonement  for  the  ont- 
nge  he  had  committed  on  the  tomb  of  Protesilaus, 
lod  200  more  as  a  ransom  for  himself  and  his  son. 
But  the  inhabitants  woold  not  accept  any  other 
itooemcnt  than  his  life,  and  Xanthippos  was  obliged 
to  give  him  np  to  them.  Artayctes  was  then 
uikd  to  a  cross,  and  his  son  stoned  to  death  before 
hiieyea.  (Herod,  vil  33,  78,  ix.  116, 118— 120; 
Pten  L  4.  §  5.)  [L.  a] 

ARTAYNTE  CA/rradrnj),  a  daughter  of 
MaiUtet,  the  brother  of  Xerxes  I.  Xerxes  gare 
her  in  maniage  to  hb  son  Dareius,  but  he  himself 
vas  in  loTe  with  her,  and  on  one  occasion  was 
obliged,  by  his  own  imprudent  promise,  to  gire  her 
a  710^  which  he  had  reseired  as  a  present  firom 
bii  vife  Amastris.  Thus  the  king*s  paramour  be- 
cuae  known,  and  Amastris,  foncymg  that  the  love 
aSur  was  the  woik  of  the  wife  of  Masistes,  took 
the  QMMt  cruel  Tengeance  upon  her.  THerod.  ix. 
108—110.)  Maximus  Tyrins  (xxvi.  7)  confounds 
the  two  women,  Amastris  and  Artaynte.  (Comp. 
Tieti.  CM  ii  6.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTA YNTES  ( *Apr<arrris\  one  of  the  gene- 
nk  m  the  army  of  Xeixes.  When  Xerxes  had 
ntomed  to  Ajsia  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
^^rtajntea,  Ithamitres,  and  some  other  generals, 
ttiled  to  Samoa  in  order  to  watch  the  lonians,  and 
io  the  hope  that  the  land-force  under  Mardonius  in 
Q°Ttheni  Greece  miffht  still  be  successful  But 
after  the  battles  of  PUitaeae  and  Mycale,  in  b.  c 
^79,  ArUyntes  and  Ithamitres  took  to  Hight 
^^1)ile  Artayntes  was  passing  through  Asia,  he 
ni  met  by  Masistes,  the  broUier  of  Xerxes,  who 
dttved  him  severely  for  his  cowardly  flight. 
Artajntes,  omged,  drew  his  sword  and  would 
have  killed  Masistes,  had  he  not  been  saved  by 
^einagoias,  a  Greek,  who  seized  Artayntes  at  the 
»«Bent  and  threw  him  on  the  ffround,  for  which 
^  he  was  liberally  rewarded.  (Herod.  viiL  130, 
ix.  102, 107.)  [L.  a] 

AATETMBARES  (^Afn^nBifnis),  a  Median  of 

BoUe  rank,  whose  son,  according  to  the  story 

'hoot  the  youth  of  the  great  Cyrus,  was  one  of  the 

P^7vates  of  Cyma.     Cyrus  chastised  him  for  his 

vaat  <tf  obedience  in  their  play ;  and  Artembores, 

■^igssnt  at  the  conduct  of  Cyrus,  who  was  be- 

fined  to  be  a  mere  shepherd^s  boy,  complained  to 

<^g  Astyi^ges,  and  thus  became  the  means  of  dis- 

>**VBf  that  Crnis  was  the  son  of  Mandane  and 

6e  grandson  of  Astvages.    (Herod.  1 114— 116.) 

Tvo  Penians  of  this  name  occur  in  Herodotus 

(a- 122),  and  Aeschylus.  (Pen.  29, 294.)  [L.S.] 

ARTEMICHA.     [Clbinib.] 

AWKMIDCRUS   ('Afw«/iiJ«pof).      1.  Sur- 

*  Aaj9roPHANiU8,  and  also  Pseudo-Aristo- 

from  his  being  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated 

Aristophanes,  of  Byxantium  at  Alex- 

Artemidoms   himself  was,  therefore,  a 

of  Aristarchus,  and  likewise  a  snun- 

(e  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (it.  p. 

0  *•  the  author  of  a  work  wtpl  A«pi8of,  the 

>  of  which  b  not  dear,  and  of  A^^cis  or  y\£<r- 

I  ^faprvrurd,  that  is,  a  dictionary  of  technical 

•  ^1  and  expressions  used  in  the  art  of  cookery. 

il^W  I  p.  5,  ix.  ^  387,  xiv.  pp.  662,  663; 

"  ■jK  L  «.,  *Apr€fUB^tpos  and  Ti/iax<Sar ;  Ero- 
■B  IB  Adrwr,)    Some  MSS.  of  Theocritus  con- 
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tain,  under  the  name  of  Artemidorus,  an  epigram 
of  two  lines  on  the  collection  of  bucolic  poems 
which  perhaps  belongs  to  our  grammarian.  (Theo- 
crit  p.  806,  ed.  Kiessling;  Anihol,  Graec  ix.  n. 
205.) 

2.  (KAscALON,  wrote  a  history  of  Bithynia, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (i.  v. 
'AcKokciw)  as  one  of  the  distinguished  persons  of 
that  place. 

3.  Of  Cnidus,  a  son  of  Theopompus,  and  a 
friend  of  Julius  Oiesar  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  656),  was  a 
rhetorician,  and  taught  the  Greek  language  at 
Rome.  At  the  time  when  the  plot  was  formed 
against  the  life  of  Caesar,  a  c.  43,  Artemidonu, 
who  had  heard  of  it,  cautioned  Caesar  by  a  letter, 
and  urged  him  to  take  care  of  himself;  but  the 
warning  was  not  heeded.  (Plut  Caes.  65 ;  Zo- 
naras,  toL  i.  p.  491,  ed.  Paris.) 

4.  Daldianus,  was  a  native  of  Ephesus,  but  is 
usually  called  Daldianus  (AaA3tar<(i),  to  distin- 
guish him  from  the  geographer  Artemidorus  (Lu- 
cian,  Pkilopatr,  22),  since  bis  mother  was  bom  at 
Daldia  or  Daldis,  a  small  town  in  Lydia.  Arte- 
midorus himself  also  preferred  the  surname  of 
Daldianus  (Oneirocr,  iii.  66),  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  matter  of  pride  with  him,  as  the  Daldian 
Apollo  Mystes  gave  him  the  especial  commission 
to  write  a  woric  on  dreams.  (Oneirocr,  il  70.) 
He  lived  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius 
and  M.  Aurelius,  as  we  may  infer  frt>m  several 
passages  of  his  work  (L  28,  66,  iv.  I),  though 
some  writers  have  placed  him  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  others  identify  him  with  the  friend 
of  Pliny  the  younger,  and  son-in-hiw  of  Musonius. 
(Plin.  Epist.  iii  1 1.)  But  the  passages  of  Artemi- 
aorus*s  own  work  dted  above,  place  the  question 
beyond  all  doubt.  Artemidorus  is  the  author  of  a 
work  on  the  interpretation  of  dreams  (*Ovf  ipoicpi- 
Tifcct),  in  five  books,  which  is  still  extant.  He 
collected  the  materials  for  this  work  by  very  ex- 
tensive  reading  (he  asserts  that  he  had  read  all 
the  books  on  the  subject),  on  his  travels  through 
Asia,  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  Grecian  ishmds. 
(Onekr,  Prooem,  lib,  L)  He  himself  intimates  that 
he  had  written  several  woriu,  and  from  Suidas 
and  Eudoda  we  may  infer,  that  one  was  called 
oktvoaKoirutd^  and  the  other  x*H><^i^*''^'^^  Along 
with  his  occupations  on  these  subjects,  he  also 
practised  as  a  physician.  From  his  work  on 
dreams,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
the  principal  productions  of  more  ancient  writers 
on  the  subject,  and  his  object  is  to  prove,  that 
in  dreams  the  future  is  revealed  to  man,  and  to 
clear  the  science  of  interpreting  them  from  the 
abuses  with  which  the  fashion  of  the  time  had 
surrounded  it.  He  does  not  attempt  to  establish 
his  opinion  by  philosophical  reasoning,  but  by 
appeuing  to  focts  partly  recorded  in  history,  partly 
derived  from  oral  tradition  of  the  people,  and  partly 
from  his  own  experience.    On  the  last  point  he 

EUces  great  reliance,  especially  as  he  believed  that 
e  was  called  to  his  task  by  Apollo,  (ii.  70.) 
This  makes  him  conceited,  and  raises  him  above 
all  fear  of  censure.  The  first  two  books  are  dedi- 
cated to  Cassins  Maximus.  The  third  and  fourth 
are  inscribed  to  his  son.  The  fifth  book  is,  pro- 
perly speaking,  an  independent  work,  the  title  of 
which  is  irtpl  6v*lpw  dyc^iurtww,  and  which  coii> 
tains  a  collection  of  interesting  dreams,  which 
were  believed  to  have  been  realized.  The  style  of 
the  work  is  simple,  conect,  and  elegant ;  and  this. 
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er  vith  the  circnm^Iance  that  Artemiili 
ten  ocQuion  to  itllade  to  or  eiploin  lUic 
n  and  nngei,  gice  lo  it  a  pMalUr  te 
'otk  tuu  alu  great  intereat,  b«auH  it  >h 
what  manner  lh«  ancienu  lymboUzod  anii 
Ced  certain  GvenCa  of  oniinajytire,ivhich^whe 


■.  UgJ 


)f  the  Onci- 


t  mjitliology.  The  first  edition  of  I 
ca  is  that  of  Aldui,  Venice,  1616,  Bvo.;  the 
>  that  of  Rq{alliu«( Paris  1603.  4to.),  nhich 
na  a  raluable  cnminenlarj ;  however,  '' 
.own  only  lo  the  fiGth  chapter  a(  the  aeci 

The  bit  edition  i*  that  of  J.  0.  HeifT, 
ig,  lei)5,  2  volt.  Svo.  Il  contiiini  t 
^tiDa,andBamchy  Rciike  aod  thei 
A  MluiAhlc  philoaophcr,  who,  according  to 
nei  Laertiiu  (ii.  55),  wrote  a  work  agi  ' 

ik  EpHisua,  a  Greek  geographer,  who  I 
a.  c  100.  He  made  voyngei  roand 
of  the  Mediterranean,  in  Oie  Red  Sea,  and 

sntlyei       ■      ■  •  --      ■ 


t  in  hia  dcK 


,  of  AaiD 


Wo 


»  of  place!  fr 

»  beyond  llie  river  Tanaii 
The  work  in  which  he  _ 

inTcatigalioni,  ii  called   hy  Maicianai  of 

ia,  a  uplT^oui,  and  acei 
nlyeaUe 
'A  T^T  ywvypafiai  &t€\Ui. 
ren  boohi,  of  which  MarciAnus  afterwarda 
■n  abridgement.  The  original  work, 
ighly  valued  by  the  ancienli,  and  ia  quoted 
lumerable  pamgca  by  Slmbo,  Stephoni 
itium,  Pliny,  leidorui,  and  othen,  it  1 
a  poaieia  many  imali  trngmenti  and  i 
onea  of  Maicjanni'  abridgement,  which 
le  periploi  of  the  Pontus  Euieinui,  and 
.  of  Dilhjnia  and  Paphlagoiiia.  The  Im 
Iportant  work  ia  to  be  regretted,  not  on] 
it  of  the  geogtaphicnl  information  whic 
aei,  but  alao  beouae  the  author  entered 

tiona  he  apoke  of.  The  fragmenlt  of  Aite- 
11  were  lint  collected  and  puhliehod  by  D. 
el  in  hia  Gearmp&iea,  Aug.  VindeL  IGOO, 
The  best  collection  i>  that  in  Hudion'i  Oco- 

Minorei,  vol.  L  Two  aniall  finf^enta,  not 
led  in  Hudaon,  have  been  published  by  Van 

in  his  edition  of  Porphyriua'a  Antram  ffyra- 
«,  |i.  87,  and  a  third,  containing  a  descrip- 

the  Nile  ia  printed  in  Aretin-a  Balr^  nr 

md  UL  vol,  iL  p.  AS,  Ac.  (Voaaina,  dt 
Orate,  p.  IDS,  with  the  not«  of  Weeter- 
I  Athenacua  ( iiL  p.  1 1 1 )  aacribea  to  thu 
idonjt  a  WD[k  entitled  'iDVPiird  ilirofuif/xaTa. 
.  Ukert,  Gtogr.  der  Griech.  a.  Aom.  i.  2,  p. 
:t.  250.) 

L  Bon-in-law  of  MosoNii's  the  philoaopher, 
maelf  likewiao  ■  philoaophi  '      ■  ■     •    • 
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or  leiicographieal  work*  reference  » 
Scholiaai  on  Ariatophanej.(rny.U3a 
Comp.  Phot.  1.  V.  THTofeir ;  Etjm.  K 
Kvivr  and  dp^),  though  the  work  oi 
referred  lo  may  alao  belong  to  No.  I. 

iO.  Of  Thalles,  a  celebrated  p 
lived  shout  t..  D.  69.  (P»u.  ti.  14.  g 
vi.  77.) 

1 1.  The  author  of  elegiea  on  lore.  ( 
EiBtosth.  (hiad.  31.)     There  are  nuL 

in  ancient  writer.;  hut  a<  nothing  ia  i 
Ihent,  we  refer  to  the  lial  in  Fabriciu* 
V.  p.  263),  to  which  aome  lupplciiiel 
by  Van  tioens.  (I.  r.) 

ARTEMIDO'RUSCVra/JSopn). 
physician,  quoted  by  Caeliui  Aureltau' 
AmU.  ii.  31,iii.  14, 16,  pp.  Hfi,  2-J4,2' 
a  nuiive  of  Side  in  Pamphylia.  and  i 

the  third  century  n.  c  and  the  lec 
afier  Chriit,  He  may  perhaps  be 
quoted  by  Galen  without  any  diatini 
thct  (De  Compot.  Mtdkaai.  mc  Loa 
lii.  p.  826),  but  he  is  probably  not  ihi 
as  the  Artemidoius  ouinimff  who  is  t 
the  same  author.  (Cbnunni'.  m  Hippo 
Vict  H  3/oT*.  Ac."  I  15.  vol.  IV.  p. 
3.  Ahtimidoiiub  Capito  ("Afi 
KcniTwr),  a  Greek  physician  and 
at  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  the  empei 
A.  n.  117—138,  who  published  an  e 
woriis  of  Hippocrutei,  which  Gaten  t( 
mmt  n  ff^tpocr.  "  De  NaL  Horn.''  vo 
was  not  only  much  valued  by  the  e 
self,  but  WHS  also  much  esteemed  eve 
He  ii,  however,  accused  of 


siderable  ■ 

old  mdin), 

was  a  relation  of  Uioicaridea,  who  ab 

works  of  Hippocrates,  and  ha  la  &» 

Honed  by  Ualen.     [Commmt  n  H 

Humor."  vol.  ni.  p.  3 ;  Gloa.  Hipp- 

p.  83,  &c)     He  may  perhaps  be  the 


[Cap 


0.] 


r.<iii.ll)ia 


3.  ARTaiiiDOiiita  CoRNKLIUS,  a  ph 
was  bom  at  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  or, 
some  editiona  of  Cicero,  at  Petgami 
He  waa  one  of  die  unprincipled  agen 
whom  he  first  asaitled  in  hia  robb«y  ' 
of  Diana  at  Ferga,  when  he  was  leg 
DoUbella  in  Cilicia,  b.  c  79  (Cic.  2 
iii.  21)i  and  afterwarda  attended  hi 
during  his  practorihip,  B.  c  72 — 69,  » 
other  iaIamOQB  acta,  he  was  one  of 
(rtrt^xratora)  m  the  case  of  NympI 
ginat  name  appears  to  have  be«n  Ane 
waa  probably  at  first  a  sbne,  and  afl 
being  treed  by  his  master,  (pcrii^ia  ( 
Dolabclla,)  took  the  name  of  Corar, 
calls  him  in  one  place  >*  Comelins  ■ 


n),i. 


nolher  " 


If  TARBtia,  s  gramroarian,  whom  Strabo 
.  675)  mentions  aa  one  of  the  distinguished 
I  of  that  place.  Il  is  not  impossible  that  he 
'  the  Mme  as  the  one  to  whoao  gtannnatical 


(c  211  and  in  a  third  "  Artrnudom 
(c  49);  but  il  is  plain  that  in  each 
refers  to  the  same  individual,  though 
in  hia  Inda  Hutorictu  convdend  tb 
different  penona.  [^ 

ARTEMIDCRUS,  a  painter.  wIm 
dote  of  the  fiiat  centniy  aftel  Christ 

40.)  [ 


ARTEMI& 

ATITEMIS  fAprc/iM),  one  of  the  great  dirini- 
tin  of  tbe  Greeks.     Her  name  is  usually  derived 
from  dprtfuf ;,  uninjured,  healthy,  rigorous ;  accord- 
ing to  which  she  would  be  the  goddess  who  is  her- 
Kljf  mnolate  and  rigorous,  and  also  grants  strength 
and  health  to  others.     (Plat.  Cr<^  p.  406,  b.; 
Strabt  xir.  p.  635 ;  Eustoth.  ad  Horn.  pp.  32,  577, 
173*2.)    According  to  the  Homeric  account  and 
Heiiod  (Tkeog.  918)  she  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus 
and  Leto,  whence  Ae«chylus  {SqA,  148)  calls  her 
AfrBfTf'rfM.    She  was  the  sister  of  Apollo,  and 
born  with  him  at  the  same  time  in  the  island  of 
Beloi    According  to  a  tradition  which  Pausanias 
(viiL  37.  §  3)  found  in  Aeschylus,  Artemis  was  a 
daughter  of  Demeter,  and  not  of  Leto,  while  ac- 
conling  to  an  Egyptian  story  (Herod.  iL  156)  she 
V3S  the  daughter  of  Dionysus  and  I  sis,  and  Leto 
wu  only  her  nurse.     But  these  and  some  other 
l^ends  are  only  the  results  of  the  identification  of 
t^  Greek  Artemis  with  other  local  or  foreign 
<lninitieflk    The  place  of  her  birth  is  for  the  same 
Ttuon  not  the  same  in  all  traditions :  some  say 
^  it  was  the  grore  of  Ortygia  near  Ephesus 
(Tadt.  AimaL  m.  61 ;  Schol.  ad  Pmd.  Nem.  i  1), 
others  that  it  was  Crete  (Diod.  r.  72),  and  others 
sf^  that  she  was  the  sister  of  ApoUo,  but  bom 
tomevhat  earlier,  so  that  she  was  able  to  assist 
l*to  in  giving  birth  to  Apollo.     (Oroh  Hymn.  34. 
o;  Spanheim,  ad  Callim.  p.  476,  &c)     In  the  de- 
Krip^  of  the  nature  and  character  of  this  god- 
d«s,  it  is  neoenary  to  distinguish  between  the 
<^ift3ent  points  of  riew  from  which  the  Greeks 
ivgvded  her,  and  also  between  the  really  Greek 
Aitoais  and  certain  foreign  dirinities,  who  for 
*>iB^  resemblance  or  another  were  identified  by 
the  Greeks  with  their  own  Artemis, 

1.  Ariemis  as  the  mter  of  ApcUoy  is  a  kind  of 
^>aie  ApoUo,  that  is,  she  as  a  female  dirinity  re- 
puted the  same  idea  that  Apollo  did  as  a  male 
diriiuty.  xiiia  relation  between  the  two  is  in 
Qaoj  other  cases  described  as  the  relation  of  hu»- 
**>d  and  wife,  and  there  sf^ms  to  hare  been  a 
t'^iitiOTi  which  actually  described  Artemis  as  the 
»ife  of  Apollo.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  1197.) 
1°  the  character  of  sister  of  Apollo,  Artemis  is 
li^  her  brother  armed  with  a  bow,  quirer,  and 
^'^ovst  and  sends  plague  and  death  among  men 
aiid  animals :  she  is  a  Ml  dir6\\owra.  Sudden 
^'^^^  bat  nK>re  especially  those  of  women,  are 
*^«^«nbed  as  the  eff^t  of  her  arrows.  (Hom.  //. 
^  205,  427,  Ac,  xix.  59,  xxL  483,  &c;  OU.jI 
''2, 4c  324,  xr.  478,  xriii.  202,  xx.  61,  &c  r. 
1*^4,  ke.)  She  also  acts  sometimes  in  conjunction 
*al»  her  brother.  (Orf.  xr.  410;  7?.  xxir.  606.) 
^  ApoOo  was  not  only  a  destructire  god,  but  also 
*y?rKd  the  erils  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  in- 
™^  »  Artemis  was  at  the  same  time  a  btd  (ro»- 
J^ ;  that  is,  she  cured  and  alleriated  the  suffer- 
*P  of  mortals.  Thus,  for  instance,  she  healed 
-*«*««,  when  he  was  wounded  and  carried  into 
J^  temple  of  Apollo.  (//.  r.  447.)  In  the 
l^jm  war  she  aided,  like  Apollo,  with  the 
^i^aoi.  The  man  whom  she  looked  graciously 
^  vas  jurosperons  in  his  fields  and  flocks,  his 
|j^i3'^^<^  was  thriring,  and  he  died  in  old  age. 
(CiIHiD.  Hymn,  in  IHan.  129,  &c)  She  was 
^•*  espeoaUy  the  protectress  of  the  young, 
*^«Btt  the  epithets  wa4BoTp6ipos^  Kovporp6<f>os^  and 
fVM^lpal  fcomp.  Diod.  r.  73) ;  and  Aeschylus 
U/oi.  142)  calls  her  the  protectress  of  young 
Kxti^-aninals,  and  of  the  game  ranging  tlut)ugh 
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the  forests  of  the  mountains.  Artemis  thus  also 
came  to  be  regarded  as  the  goddess  of  the  flocks 
and  the  chase :  she  is  the  huntress  among  the  im- 
mortals ;  she  is  called  the  stag-killer  (iXa/^ri€6Kos), 
the  lover  of  the  tumult  connected  with  the  chase 
(xcAodcu^),  and  dypirtpa.  (IL  xxL  511,  485, 
&c;  HouL  Hymn,  in  Dion.  10.)  Artemis  is 
moreorcr,  like  Apollo,  unmarried  ;  ^e  is  a  maidcn- 
dirinity  nerer  conquered  by  lore.  (Soph.  Eled. 
1220.)  The  priests  and  priestesses  devoted  to  her 
service  were  bound  to  live  pure  and  chaste,  and 
trangressions  of  their  rows  of  chastity  were  severely 
punished.  (Pans,  ril  19.  §  1.  riii.  13.  §  1.)  She 
was  worshipped  in  sererol  places  together  with  her 
brother ;  and  the  worship  of  both  dirinities  was 
beliered  to  hare  come  from  the  Hyperboreans,  and 
Hyperborean  maidens  brought  sacrifices  to  Delos. 
(Herod,  il  32,  35.)  The  laurel  was  sacred  to 
both  dirinities,  and  both  were  r^arded  as  the 
fotmders  and  protectors  of  towns  and  streets. 
(Pans.  i.  38.  §  6,  iii.  24.  §  6,  riil  36,  in  fin. ; 
Aeschyl.  SepL  450 ;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dian,  34.) 

There  are,  however,  some  points  also,  in  which 
there  is  no  resemblance  between  Artemis  and 
Apollo:  she  has  nothing  to  do  with  music  or 
poetry,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  her  baring  been 
regarded  as  an  oracular  dirinity  like  Apollo.  Re- 
specting the  real  and  original  character  of  Artemis 
as  the  sister  of  Apollo,  we  encounter  the  same 
difficulties  as  those  mentioned  in  the  article 
Apollo,  rix.  as  to  whether  she  was  a  purelr  spi- 
ritual and  ethical  dirinity,  as  MUller  thinks,  or 
whether  she  was  the  representatire  of  some  power 
in  physical  nature;  and  the  question  must  be 
decided  here  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of 
Apollo.  When  Apollo  was  regarded  as  identical 
with  the  sun  or  Helios,  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  his  sister  should  be  regarded  as  Selene 
or  the  moon,  and  accordingly  the  Greek  Artemis 
is,  at  least  in  later  times,  the  goddess  of  the  moon. 
Buttmann  and  Hermann  consider  this  idea  of  Ar- 
temis being  the  moon  as  the  fundamental  one  from 
which  all  the  others  are  derired.  But,  at  any 
rate,  the  idea  of  Artemis  being  the  goddess  of  the 
moon,  must  be  confined  to  Artemis  the  sister  of 
ApoUo,  and  is  not  applicable  to  the  Arcadian,  Tau- 
rian,  or  Ephesian  Artemis. 

2.  The  Arcadian  Artemis  is  a  goddess  of  the 
nymphs,  and  was  worshipped  as  such  in  Arcadia 
in  rery  early  times.  Her  sanctuaries  and  temples 
were  more  numerous  in  this  country  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Greece.  There  was  no  connexion 
between  the  Arcadian  Artemis  and  Apollo,  nor 
are  there  any  traces  here  of  the  ethical  character 
which  is  so  prominent  in  Artemis,  the  sister  of 
Apollo.  These  circumstances,  together  with  the 
fact,  that  her  surnames  and  epithets  in  Arcadia  are 
nearly  all  derired  from  the  mountains,  rivers,  and 
lakes,  shew  that  here  she  was  the  representatire  of 
some  part  or  power  of  nature.  In  Arcadia  she 
hunted  with  her  nymphs  on  Taygetus,  Eryman- 
thus,  and  Maenalus ;  twenty  nymphs  accompanied 
her  during  the  chase,  and  with  sixty  others,  daugh- 
ters of  O^anns,  she  held  her  dances  in  the  forests 
of  the  mountains.  Her  bow,  quirer,  and  arrows, 
were  made  by  Hephaestus,  and  Pan  prorided  her 
with  dogs.  Her  chariot  was  drawn  by  four  stags 
with  golden  antlers.  (Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dian. 
13,  81,  90,  Ac;  ApoUod.  ii.  5.  §  3;  Pind.  (H, 
iii.  51.)  Her  temples  and  sanctuaries  in  Arcadia 
were  tisually  near  lakes  or  rirers,  whence  she  was 
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ed  Xifiv^if  DT  Xi^irolo.     (Piidl  ii.  7.  g  6,  iii. 

8  6,iT.  4.  Sa,  31.§3,Tiii.  5S.  8  5.)  In  the 
cincti  of  her  tanctnaiiea  then  ven  ofien  ncied 
XuftlCorinlh.     (PBiit.ii.3.§6,Lii.20.  g7.) 

a  nyiii[A,  Artcmii  aim  appean  in  conneiioo 
h  rirer  godt,  u  with  Alpheint  [ALFautm], 
1  thai  il  a  intelligible  why  Gth  were  uned  to 
.     (Uiod.  T.  3.) 

I.  Tie  TaurioH  AHmii.  The  Icgendi  of  thii 
ideii  are  myitical,  and  her  vonhip  wu  orgiailic 
I  CDBnKted,  at  leait  in  ealy  limes  with  hnman 
riticefl.  According  lo  the  Qrcek  legend  then 
■  in  TsaHs  a  goddeu,  whom  the  Greek)  for 
K  louoa  identified  with  their  own  Arlemii, 
I  to  whom  all  >l[Hiigen  that  wen  thrown  on 

coast  of  Tsuris  were  iBcrificed.  (Enrip.  Ipk: 
ur.  3G.)  Iphigeneia  and  Orenten  brought  bee 
ige  frorn  thence,  and  landed  al  Btauroa  in  At- 
1,  whence  the  goddeu  deiiied  the  name  of  Brau- 
ia.  (Paoi.  L  23.  %  9,  33.  g  1,  iii  16,  in  tin.) 
e  Biauronian  Aitemii  wa*  wanhipped  at  Atheni 
1  Sparta,  and  in  the  latter  place  the  boyi  were 
urged  at  her  altar  in  iuch  a  manner  that  it  be- 
le  iprinhled  with  their  l>load.  Thii  cruel  cere- 
nj  WBi  beliered  to  bare  been  introduced  by 
curgua.  initad  of  the  bnman  •BCtificel  which 
1  until  then  been  offered  to  her.  (Did.  of  Ail. 
^  Bpwfwria  and  ^la/iairriyaaii.)  Her  name 
Sparta  wai  Ortliia,  with  refennce  la  the  phal- 
,  or  becauK  her  italue  itood  erect  According 
another  tradi^on,  Oreatei  and  Igriiigeneia  nn- 
ted  the  image  of  the  Taurian  goddeu  in  a  bun- 

of  bruihwood,  and  carried  it  to  Aricia  in  La- 
in. [AriciN*.]  Iphigen«a,  who  wat  at  firal 
have  becD  lacrilicfd  to  Artemia,  and  then  be- 
ne her  prieiteu,  wai  afterwarda  idendlied  with 
goddeu  (Herod,  ir.  103 ;  Pans.  i.  43.  g  I), 

0  wai  wanhipped  in  Kme  parti  of  Greece,  aa  at 
nnione,  under  Ibe  name  of  Iphigeneia.  (Paui. 
35.  g  I.)  Some  Iraditiont  alated,  that  Artemii 
de  Iphigeneia  immortal,  in  the  characler  of  He- 
e,  the  goddeu  of  the  moon.  [Hscatk.]  A 
idred  divinity,  if  not  the  aame  aa  the  Tanrian 
trmix,  ia  Artemia  Taupinri\ai,  whoie  worahjp 
a  connected  with  bloody  laciifiui,  and  who  pro- 
:ed  madneu  in  the  mindi  of  men,  at  leait  the 
>ru»  in  the  AJai  of  Saphoclea,  deacribei  the 
dne»  of  Ajai  aa  the  work  of  tbia  dirinity.     In 

legendi  about  the  Taurian  Artemia,  it  leema 
t  Kpaiute  local  tradllioni  of  Greece  are  miied 

with  the  legendi  of  tome  Aiiatic  divinity, 
oee  armbol  in  the  heaven  waa  the  moon,  and 
the  earth  the  cow. 

I.  Tlx  EpiraiuM  Arltmii  wni  a  divinity  totally 
tinct  from  the  Greek  goddeai  of  Ihe  lame  name. 
!  leems  to  have  been  the  peraonification  of  the 
ctifying  and  all-nouriahing  powera  of  nature. 
il  an  opinion  ahnoat  umverially  adopted,  that 

waa  an  ancient  Aiialic  divinity  whoae  nonhip 

Greeka  found  eatabliahed  in  Ionia,  when  they 
tied  there,  and  that,  for  aome  reaemblance  they 
tOTcred,  they  applied  to  her  the  name  of  Arto- 
k     Aa  aoon  ai  thii  identity  of  the  Aiiatic  god- 

1  with  the  Greek  Artemii  wai  recogniied,  other 
lure^  also  originally  peculiar  to  the  Greek  A^ 
lia,  were  tranifened  to  her;    and  ihua  she  it 
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with  miujr  breaita  (ini\i«woT^i).  Tb 
gure  of  the  goddeia  reiembled  a  mu 
head  wai  anrmountsd  with  a  muni  ere 
nmni/u),  and  Ifae  lower  part  of  her  b 
ended  in  a  point,  like  a  pyiamid  upiide 
coTered  Hith  fignna  of  myatial  anima 
xiT.  p.  641 1  Pan*,  it.  31.  g  6,  Tii.  S. 
aymbol  of  thia  dinnit;  vai  a  bee,  aD< 
priett  bore  the  name  of  king  (fo-ff^).  1 
waa  laid  to  hare  been  eitabliihed  at  I 
the  Amaaona.  (Paul,  ii  7.  g  *,  viii.  V. 
lych.  and  Suid.  lv.  iffff^K) 

Reapec^g  nine  other  diTinitiea,  or  a 
divinitiei,  which  wen  likewiie  icgarde 
eal  with  Artemii  in  Greece,  lee  Bn: 
DiCTTNNA,  and  E[LUTH¥U.  The  Rt 
tilled  their  goddeu  Diana  wilb  Ihe  Orei 
and  at  a  comparatively  early  time  they 
to  their  own  goddeu  all  the  peculiar 
the  Greek  Artemia.  [Dmna.]  The 
Artemii  wai  nniTeraal  in  all  Onm, 
Cnle,  Hcily,  and  louthem  Italy,  but  t 
ally  in  Arcadia  and  the  whole  of  the  Pi 
The  Bcrilica  offered  to  the  Brauroni 
conaiited  of  ilagi  and  goala ;  in  Thraa 
offered  to  Anemii.  Among  the  animi 
the  Greek  Artemia  we  may  mention  Ihi 
dog.  and  othera ;  the  fir-tree  waa  like 

It  ia  impouible  to  tnee  tbe  Taiiooi 
which  Artemii  appean  to  oa  to  one  ma 
or  to  one  lundjunental  idea :  the  very 
which  inch  a  complicated  mythui  waa  J 
den  the  attempt  hitile,  or,  to  lay  the  li 
In  the  case  of  Artemii,  it  ii  evident,  Ih 
menti  and  fealurea  wen  added  in  nrio 
theani 
nily  i. 
legends  of  the  I 

gendi  then  link 

Tbe  repnseii 
worki  of  art  ar 
preaenled  eilhei 
tbe  moon  i  yet  in  ei 
fid  and  vigorous  di 
Apollo.  As  the  hunlreH,  she  is  tall,  nim 
■mall  hipt ;  her  forehead  is  high,  her  t; 
freely  about,  and  her  hair  tied  up  bebir 
manner,  that  some  locks  floKt  down  hei 
breait  ii  covered,  and  the  1^  up  to  lb 
naked,  tbe  ml  being  covmd  by  th 
Her  attributes  are  the  bow,  qniver,  an< 
a  spear,  itagi,  and  dogi.  A*  the  god 
moon,  ahe  wean  a  loog  robe  which  lo 
to  her  feet,  a  (eil  coien  her  bead,  am 
forehead  rises  the  creicent  oC  the  moi 
hand  ahe  Jiftcn  appears  holding  a  torch, 
licb,  dt  Divn  Siapiia,  Gotlingen,  102 
Dorian,,  book  ii  c  9 ;  Muko  iVO 
Kirt.  MyOal.  BUdai.  L  p.  37.) 

ARTEMl'SIA  {'ApTi/uala).  1.  . 
Ilalicamauni,  Cos,  Nisyroa,  and  Ca 
ruled  over  these  placei  aa  a  vaaoal  of 
empin  in  the  reign  of  Xeriea  I.  She  ■ 
ler  of  Lygdamii,  and  on  the  doth  of  h 
ahe  sutxeeded  him  ai  queen.  When 
vaded  Greece,  she  voluntarily  joined  ii 
five  beautiful  ahlpa,  and  in  the  battle 
(b.  c.  480)  ahe  diitinguiifaed  herself  I 
dence,  courage,  and  penemaDce,  for 


into  oblivion, 
ations  of  the  Gmk 
difiennt  accordingly  i 

•etheai^KUi 
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wii  aAerwardf  highly  honoured  by  the  Persian 
king.  (HenxL  rii  99,  viil  68,  87,  &c.,  93,  101, 
&c;  Polyaen.  im.  53;  Pans.  iii.  11.  §  3.)  Ac- 
ovdiog  to  a  tradition  preaerred  in  Photios  (BiU. 
p>  153,  ai,  ed.  Bekker),  the  put  an  end  to  her  life 
ia  a  nmantic  manner.  She  was  in  lore,  it  it  said, 
witli  Dudanoa,  a  yondi  of  Abydos,  and  as  her  pas- 
sion vis  not  retnnied,  she  avoiged  herself  by  put- 
tmg  his  eyes  out  while  he  was  asleep.  This  ex- 
aied  the  anger  of  the  gods,  and  an  oracle  com- 
mukd  her  to  go  to  Leucas,  where  she  threw 
hmeif  from  the  rock  into  the  sea.  She  was  suc- 
mded  by  her  son  Pisindelis.  Respecting  the 
import  of  the  phrase  in  regard  to  lovers,  *^  to  leap 
froD  the  Lencadian  rock,*^  see  SAPPHa 

2.  The  sister,  wife,  and  successor  of  the  Canan 

prince  Mansolna.    She  was  the  daughter  of  Heca- 

t^unu,  and  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  she 

ragned  for  two  years,  from  &  c.  352  to  b.  c.  350. 

Her  administration  was  conducted  on  the  same 

pnndi^  as  that  of  her  husband,  whence  she  sup- 

portnl  the  oligarchical  party  in  the  island  of  Rhodes. 

(Diod.  xtL  36,  45 ;  Dem.  ds  Rkod.  LiberL  pp. 

193, 197, 198.)     She  is  renowned  in  history  for 

W  extnordinary  grief  at  the  death  of  her  husband 

ibttofai&    She  is  said  to  have  mixed  his  ashes  in 

ha  daily  drink,  and  to  have  gradually  died  away 

i°  grief  during  the  two  years  that  idie  survived 

tooL    She  induced  the  most  eminent  Greek  rheto- 

ndaos  to  prockim  his  praise  in  their  oratory ;  and 

tojKTpetuate  his  monory  she  built  at  Halicamassus 

the  celebrated  monument.  Mausoleum,  which  was 

'^fvded  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world, 

aid  whose  name  subsequently  became  the  generic 

tenD  fer  any  sfdendid  sepulchral  monument    (Cic. 

Tmk,  m.  51 ;  Stiabo,  xiv.  p.  656 ;  Gellius,  x.  18 ; 

ffin.  ff.N.  XXV.  36,  xxxvi  4.  §  9 ;  VaL  Max.  iv. 

^-  ext  1 ;   Suid.   Harpocr.  # .  rr.  *AprtfU(rla  and 

Nc^okXm.)    Another  celebrated  monument  was 

cnctai  by  her  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  to  com- 

*<SMnue  her  succeM  in  making  herself  mistress  of 

the  island.    The  Rhodians,  after  recovering  their 

^^Krtj,  made  it  inaccessible,  whence  it  was  called 

b  later  times  the  "Aftrroy.  (Vitruv.  ii.  8.)  [L.  S.] 

ARTEMrSIUS,  a  physician  who  is  quoted  by 

Hmdbu  Empiricua  {De  Mtdicam,  c.  36.  p.  410), 

vA  who  most  therefore  have  lived  some  time  in  or 

^t^  the  firarth  century  after  Christ    It  seems 

BOit  probable  that  he  is  the  same  person  who  is 

^>^  by  mistake  in  another  passage  Artemim. 

(/Wl  e.  13.  p.  29a)  [W.  A.  G.] 

ARTE^IUS  ANASTA'SIUS.  [Anasta- 
■«IL] 

AUTEMON  CAfw^/iw).  1.  Of  Casrandrwa, 
A  iearaed  giammanan,  who  seems  to  have  lived 
^  a.  a  316.  He  is  mentioned  bv  Athenaeus 
^  p.  515)  as  the  author  of-— 1.  Uefi,  awayvyiis 
(according  to  others  dntyuy^s)  /St^AiW,  which 
*^ci&r  be  on  collecting  books,  or  on  assigning 
^0^  to  their  proper  au^ors.  2.  n«p2  fit€KUn^ 
D^Mrt,  or  n^  xp^*^^  "^^^  ^*P^  '^^  avifqwrltu 
fafaw>.  ( Athen.  xr.  p.  694.)  He  is  perhi^  the 
^  as  the  authoir  oi  a  work  wcp)  Atotntauucm) 
^'fiiurtt,  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (xiv.  pp.  636, 
^k  without  any  distinguishing  epithet  There 
■«o  a  work  on  painters  (wepl  ftgypd^wr)  which 
>  Mcribed  to  one  Aitemon.  (Harpocrat  #.  v. 
Ifa^unof.)  Fabricias  is  inclined  to  believe, 
^  oar  Artemon  of  Cassandreia  is  the  one  of 
«^  Demetrius  (ds  BtocuL  231)  speaks  as  the 
fnra  who  collected  letters  of  Aristotle. 
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2.  Of  Clazombnab,  is  mentioned  by  Aeli|ui 
(Hist  An.  xii.  38)  as  the  author  of  Spot  KAafofUviOi^ 
in  which  he  mentioned  that,  at  one  time,  the  terri- 
tory of  Clasomenae  was  ravaged  by  a  winged  sow. 
Suidas  (s,  v.  *Apitr7pos)  ascribes  to  him  a  work  <m 
Homer  (wepl  'Oftifpov),  of  which,  however,  not  a 
trace  is  now  extant 

3.  A  Hk&vtic,  who  seems  to  have  lived  about 
the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of  our  era.  It 
is  also  probable  that  he  resided  in  or  near  Rome, 
since  we  read  in  Photius  (BUd,  p.  12,  a.,  ed.  Bek- 
ker), that  the  celebrated  presbyter  Caius  (about 
A.  D.  210)  wrote  against  Artemon  and  his  heresies. 
From  the  synodal  letter  of  the  bishops  assembled 
at  Antioch  in  a.  d.  269,  who  deposed  the  heretic 
Paul  of  Samosata  (Euseb.  H.  E,  vii.  30),  it  seems 
clear  that  Artemon  was  regarded  in  the  East  as 
the  precursor  <^  the  heresies  of  Paul,  and  periiaps 
aUo  that  Artemon  was  then  still  alive ;  at  any  rate, 
however,  that  his  sect  was  still  in  existence.  Ar- 
temon and  his  friend  Theodotus  denied  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  and  asserted,  that  he  was  merely  a  pro- 
phet raised  by  his  virtues  above  all  others,  and 
that  God  had  made  use  of  him  for  the  good  of 
mankind.  (Euseb.  H,  £1  v.  28 ;  Theodoret  HaereL 
/abuL  EpiL  ii.  4.)  These  opinions  were  probably 
supported  by  Artemon  and  Ms  followers,  the  Arte- 
monites,  by  philosophical  arguments ;  for  Eusebiua 
states,  that  they  occupied  themselves  v«y  much 
with  philosophy  and  mathematics,  and  that  they 
made  use  of  them  in  their  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture. They  are  charged  with  having  introduced 
forged  readings  into  ^e  text  of  the  Bible,  and  to 
have  omitted  certain  passages  from  the  copies  they 
used.  These  accusations,  however,  rest  on  rather 
weak  grounds.  (C.  H.  Stemmler  Diatribe  de  Seda 
Artemomtarum,  Leipzig,  1730 ;  Schaffhausen,  Hi*- 
ioria  Afiemcnu  et  Artemomtarum^  Leipzig,  1737> 
4to.) 

4.  A  Lacbdabmonian,  who  buih  the  military 
engines  for  Pericles  in  his  war  against  Samos  in 
&c  441.  (Plut  PericL  27;  Diod.  xii.  28 ;  SchoL 
ad  Aristopk,  Acham,  802.)  There  was  a  cele- 
brated statue  of  this  Artemon  made  by  Polydetus. 
(PUn.  H,  N.  xxxiv.  19.  §  2.)  Servius  {ad  Aen. 
ix.  505)  confounds  him  wiUi  Artemon  of  Clazo- 
menae. 

5.  Of  Maonbsia,  is  known  only  as  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  virtues  of  women  (w«pl  twk  jcar^ 
dprrijtf  yvwu^l  wtwpayfutrmt/Jiiiwy  dti7yi|fulb'a«y), 
of  which  Sopater  made  an  abstract  (Phot  BM,  p. 
103,  a.)  ;  but  both  the  original  and  the  abstract 
are  lost 

6.  Called  McAowoi^;,  from  his  being  a  melic 
poet,  appears  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  the 
comic  poet  Aristophanes.  {Adkam.  830,  with  the 
SchoL ;  Suid.  s.  o.  5{>y.)  It  is  usu&Uy  believed, 
that  he  is  the  author  of  the  two  epigrams  still  ex- 
tant in  the  Anthologia  Grseca.  (xii.  55.  124.) 

7.  Of  MiLBTUS,  wrote  a  work  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  dreams  (dr«ipoicprrticc(),  in  twenty-two 
books,  which  is  now  lost  (Artemid.  Oneir,  ii.  49 ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn,  7Z.  xvi.  p.  1119  ;  Tertull  de 
Anim,  46 ;  Fulgent  i  13.) 

8.  Of  Pbroamus,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  Sicily,  which  is  now  lost,  but  is 
often  mentioned  by  the  grammarians.  (SchoL  ad 
PifuLPyth.  I  1,  32,  iii.  48 ;  OL  ii  16,  v.  1;  Istk. 
ii.  Argimi.;  SchoL  ad  Lyeophr,  1 77.) 

9.  A  RUBTORiciAN,  who  seems  to  have  lived 
during  the  early  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
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!■  mentiaiied  KTiml  timn  bf  Scnma,  who  bai 
■Iw)  prewired  HHnc  fnigiQenta  of  hit.  (SEoec  Smu. 
1;  Cbn^roD,  I  6,7,  ii.  9,  II,  iii.  1<J,  iv. -J3,  y.  30. 
33.) 

lU.  A  SvauN  of  ro^sl  dncent,  who  liri^  in 
and  after  tb«  reign  of  Aotinchus  Lhe  Qnst.  Ho 
mu-mbled  tho  king  u  mnch,  that  when,  in  b.  c. 
1S7,  Antiocbna  wu  liillcd,  the  queen  Luodice  put 
Artemon  into  a  bed,  pretending  tJiat  be  vu  the 
king,  and  dongerontlj  ill.  Numbcn  of  penoni 
were  odmitlod  to  lee  him  i  and  oU  believed  tiut 
they  were  listecing  lo  their  king  when  lie  recom- 
mended to  them  I^odice  and  her  ohiidrEi).  (Plin. 
//.  A'.  Iii.  10;  VaLMoi-ix.  U.  ext,  I.)  lU  S.] 

A'RTEMON,  H  phviician,  who  ia  said  by 
Pliny  [H.  JV.  ixTiii.  2)  to  hare  made  too  of 
cruel  and  nipentitioiu  remediea,  and  who  mail 
hnie  llTod  aotne  time  in  or  befoit  the  fini  centiuy 
after  Chri.t,  [W.  A.  0.] 

A'RTCMON.  1.  A  painter  menlloned  bj 
Pliny(«.  a:  hit.  11.  9.  40),  who  enumentei 
wime  of  his  worki.  Hit  coanti;  is  not  known. 
With  regard  to  hii  age,  we  can  only  ny,  ihni  be 
■ecms  to  have  lived  after  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  OrPBl,  at  one  of  hia  woika  wu  ■  ttatae  of 
queen  Stratonice,  a  came  not  unfnquent  in  the 
Aaiatic  kingdomi  after  that  time. 

2.  A  •culptot,  in  the  firil  century  after  Chriat, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Pythodoruk,  odamed  the 
palacca  of  the  Caeaan  on  the  Palatine  with  itatnea. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  iHvL  fi.  i.  4.  §  U.)         [C.  P.  M.J 

ARTO'CES  {'Afnirt,'),  king  of  the  IbcHana, 
ogoinat  whom  Pompey  marched  in  a  c  €5.  Pom- 
pey  croued  the  Cyrnua  and  defeated  Altocea  i  and 
when  he  alas  erased  tho  FeloruB,  Aitocet  Hat  to 
him  hia  hqi  a*  hottagn,  and  concluded  a  peace 
with  him.  (IMon  Cau.  xxxTil  1, 2;  Appian,  MiOr. 
103,  ll7i  FIdt.  iiL  a,  who  calla  him  Ajthocea; 

Plub  Pomp.  36.) 

ARTONIS.  [Artabuus,  No.  4.] 
M.  ARTO'RIUS  {'ApiJpio.),  ■  phyaidan  at 
Rome,  who  wai  one  of  the  followen  of  AaclepiadeK 
(C^L  Aunl.  JM  Mori.  Aeut.  m.  U,  p.224),  and 
afterwojda  became  the  Eriend  and  phylician  of 
Caeiai  OctaTinnna.  He  attended  him  in  hia  cam- 
paign  againit  Brutua  and  Cainui,  B.  c  43,  and  it 
waa  by  hii  advice,  in  conaequence  of  a  dream,  thai 
Octavianna  wai  permaded  lo  leave  hia  camp  and 
auist  in  penon  at  the  battle  of  Pbilippi,  notwilh- 
alanding  a  wveioindiapiiaition-  Thia  wa*  probably 
the  meana  of  aaving  lua  life,  aa  that  part  of  the 
anny  waa  cut  to  piecea  by  Bratua.    (Veil.  Palerc. 


i.  70 ;    PluL  Brat,  t 
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;  lAdont.  i>tmfL 


Inateod  of  A  rtorit 
/lufitii.  S;  Dion  Cau.  iJiiL  41  i  Valer.  Max.  i. 
7.  §  1  ;  TerluU.  De  Aniim,  c.  46  ;  Sueton.  Aug. 
cSI  ;  Appian,  ZJa  .Sc^.  Cteif.  iv.  110;  Flomi,  i>. 
7.)  He  «a*  drowned  at  lea  ahortly  after  the 
battle  of  Actiom,  B.  c.  31.  (S.  Hieron.  in  EMth. 
Chron.)  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  quolee  (Paih 
dag.  ii.  2,  p.  133)  a  work  by  a  penon  of  the  mme 
nanx,  Uifi  MupoCiorfru.  (Fabric  Bi6l.  Gr.  ToL 
liiL  p.  36,  ed.  veL;  CaioU  Patini  CommatL  ia 
Aniiq.  Caialapi.  At.  Artarii,  in  Poleni  TMa.  Anltq. 
Rom.  m  Or.  S*p,Jtm.  loL  ii  p.  1 133.)  LW.A.G.] 
ARTy'BIUS  CApnSeioi),  a  Pcrrian  general  in 
the  reign  of  Dareiua  Hyalaspia,  who,  after  the 
Ionian  molt  hod  broken  ont.  sailed  with  a  fleet  tu 
Cypnia  to  eonqner  that  ialand.  He  waa  killed  in 
battle  by  Onnilua,  the  principal  among  the  chielt 
ofCjprui.  (Uend.*.  108— 110.)  [US.] 


ARUSIANUS. 

ARTYSTO'NE('Ap™rT-«i),ad«ii 
great  Cynia,  woa  married  to  Uareiiu 
who  loied  her  more  iban  any  other  ol 
and  had  a  golden  atatne  made  of  her. 
Dareiua  a  ton,  Araemea  or  Amnea. 
BB,  Tii.  69.)     [AaaiiiBS.] 

ARVI'NA,  a  cognomen  of  the  Com 

1.  A.  CoaNKLitra  P.  r.  A.  H.  Coaet 
whom  Liiy  aomctimes  colli  A.  Cornel 
and  aometimes  A.  Comeliua  Arrina,  w 

(Liv.  <iL  19,  S6.}  He  waa  conaul  ii 
the  firgt  year  of  the  Samnite  war,  a 
lint  Roman  general  who  iniaded 
While  marching  through  the  monnui 
Samnium,  bit  onny  wa*  aurpiiied  in 
the  enemy,  and  waa  only  laiei  by  thi 
P.  Deciu»,  who  aeiied  with  a  body 
height  which  commanded  the  road- 
then  cmquered  the  SamniCet,  and  tri 
hia  ntom  to  Rome.  (lii.  28,  32,  34— 
Niebuhr,  ^n.  HiM.  iiL  p.  120,  &c.} 
conaul  ^n  in  B.  c  322  (A.  One 
Liv,  viiL  17),  and  dictator  in  320,  in 
which  yean  he  defeated  the  Samnite 
fought  battle,  though  »me  of  the  anci 
tie*  attributed  this  victory  to  the  ooi 
year.  (Liv.  viiL  38,  39 ;  Niebuhr,  iiL 

2.  A.  CoKNELiua  AnviNji,  the  fcii 
reatore  to  the  Samnim  the  priaoikei 
been  act  free  by  them  after  the  battle  i 
i).c321.   (LiT.ii.  10.) 

3.  P.  CoRKiLiua  A.  r.  P.  n.  A 
parently  a  ion  of  No.  1,  coonil  B.  c 
manded  in  Samnium.  He  waa  ceni 
294,  and  conaul  a  aecoad  time  in  28H 
42,  &c  X.  47  ;  ^iiaCi.) 

ARULE'NUS  aU'STICUS.     [R 

ARUNS.     1.  The  ton  of  Demeistn 

and  the  brother  of  Lucumo,  afierwardi 

niui  Priacua,  died  in  tbe  life-iime  of 

(Liv.  L  34;  Dionyi.  iu.  46.) 

2.  The  brother  of  L.  Tarqninim 
married  Co  the  younger  TnUia,  waa  u 
hia  wife,  who  deapiacd  her  huaband^  i 
bidon  and  waa  anxioua  to  marrr  hia  t^i 
L46.) 

3.  The  eon  of  Taiquinini  Snpeilna 
Drutna  to  conaull  the  oracle  al  De^ 
tbe  ecpulaiDn  of  the  Tatquina  kiUei 
at  the  aame  lime  kilted  by,  Bmtni 
(Liv.  i.  66,  iL  6  ;  Cie.  TWie.  iv.  32.) 

4.  The  aim  of  Poriena,  accompanie 
to  the  Roman  war,  and  waa  aflerwaxdi 
siege  Aricia,  befai«  which  be  felt  in  hi 
ii.  14  i  Dionya.  v.  30,  36,  viL  5.  6.) 

5.  Of  Cluainm,  according  to  tbe  kg 
the  Oaula  acrou  the  Alpa.  He  b>d  be 
to  a  wealthy  Lucumo,  who,  when  h 
•educed  the  wife  of  Anmi.  The  hut 
tenge  carried  wine,  oil,  and  figa,  aero 
and  by  theie  templed  the  GaiQ*  to  u 
(Lir.  V.  33;  Plat.  CamOL  15.) 

ARU'NTIUS.  [AnauNTiES.] 
ARUSIA'NUS,  MESSUS  or  ME 
Roman  grammarian,  who  lived  under 
later  emperora.  He  wrote  a  t^lin  ] 
entitled  ■'  Qnadriga,  vtl  Emnpla  Ekx 
Virgilio,  Sallaitio,  Terenlio,  et  tScenm 
digeata."  It  ii  oilM  Quadriga  {mm 
compoied  inin  Inir  autbco.   The  woil 


[ 
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ai  ineterring  many  paMages  from  tome  of  Cicero^ 
Ut  writings,  and  from  Sallast*!  Hiitory.  He  first 
gim  A  phrase  generally,  then  an  example,  thus : 
**  Finnatof  illius  lei,  Salluit.  hist.  iii.  Ad  Cyri' 
am  pemjrit  firmatua  ofdmL  —  Prudens  iUarum 
renuD,  Soil.  HitL  L  Prudetu  omnium  qmae  aauMtus 
cmMerat.**  The  following  words  hie  arranges 
niuier  the  letter  K  : — Kave,  harea,  kapiu$,  khao 
(aid.  of  ckaot)  kaausy  IdauduM^  baUeo^  hcUco^  iboauo- 

in  loroe  MSS.  the  work  is  called  **  M.  Fron- 
tonis  Exempla   Qocutionuni,^  &c;    in    others, 
"  Anuisni  (or  Volnsiani)  Messi  Quadriga.**      Ou 
the  ntkority  of  the  former  MS8.  it  has  often 
(OMed  imder  the  name  of  Fronto,  and  under  his 
um  it  was  published  by  Angelo  Mai,  from  a  M8. 
BHxh  aatilated,  especially  in  the  hitter  part.    But 
ifter  vhat  Fnmto  says  on  Cicero  and  other  authors, 
it  nems  h^faly  improbable  that  he  would  have 
mplojed  himself  in  composing  such  a  work  frt>m 
tiwK  sathors.     He  would  hare  chosen  some  of  his 
iivoorite  writers,  Ennins,  Sec     It  is  possible  that 
tbe  Tork  may  be  an  extract  by  Arusianus  from  a 
iar^  work  by  Fronto,  which  krger  work  would 
bre  been  composed  from  a  greater  number  of 
nthofi,  mdading  those  whidi  Fronto  most  ad- 
sired.    The  best  edition  is  that  by  Lindemann, 
in  liit  Corpus  Grammaiioorum  LaUn,   Vet  toL  l 
p.  199,  from  a  M&  in  the  WolfenbUttel  collection, 
is  excellent  condition,  and  which,  with  the  excep- 
tioe  of  a  few  passages,  gires  the  work  complete.   It 
contains  more  than  half  as  much  again  as  Mai*s 
^^tion.  This  new  part  contains  many  of  the  most 
nbahk  passages,  those  from  Ciceio^s  lost  writings 
nd  fimn  Sallost^s  History.    The  transcriber  has 
pcfixed  the  following  remark :  —  **  In  aliquibus 
C«lidbas  pro  Arusiani  Messi  male  irrepsit  Comelii 
Fnotsois.**     Lindemann  gires  in  the  notes  the 
cnct  leferenees  to  the  passages  which  in  the  MS. 
<n  leftned  to  only  by  the  book.    [Fronto.] 
(Xiebnhr,  »  Us  edU,  «/*  FrotUo^  Berlm,  1816,  p. 
^^t  &C. ;  Lindemami,  Prae/al,  in  Corp,  Gramm, 
^  P<4Lp.201,&c)  [A.  A.] 

ART  ANDES  ('Afnidy8i)s),  a  Persian,  who  was 
"glinted  by  Cambyaes  goTonor  of  Egypt  During 
^  admtnistnitioii  Pheretime,  the  mother  of  Arce- 
■^u  sf  Cyrene,  is  said  to  hare  come  to  Aryandes 
SI  s  nppliaat,  and  to  hare  solicited  his  assistance 
ii  iTniging  the  death  of  her  son,  who  had  been 
**idei«l  at  Barca,  as  she  pretended,  because  he 
^  been  a  friend  of  the  Persians.  Aryandes  ao- 
'o'^^ingly  placed  an  army  and  a  fleet  at  her  com- 
*»d.  Herodotus  thinks  that  this  whole  affiiir 
*M  s  mere  pretext  under  which  the  Persian  satrap 
'^''^ilcd  his  desire  of  conquering  Libya.  After 
^  conqaest  of  Barca,  some  of  the  Persians  want- 
^  to  tske  possession  of  Cyrene  also,  but  before 
^  CBBe  to  any  determination,  Aryandes  sent  a 
to  call  the  troops  back  to  Egypt.  Da- 
Hjrstaspis  wished  to  perpetuate  his  own 
in  a  manner  in  which  no  king  had  yet 
**e,  sad  fat  this  pvirpose  he  struck  gold  coins  of 
^  pnst  metaL  Aryandes  imitated  the  king  by 
money  of  the  purest  silrer ;  but  Dareius, 
at  sach  presomption,  had  him  put  to  death, 
ir.  165—167,  200—203.)  [L.  S.] 

AETBAS  or  ARYMBAS.    [Arribas.] 
AtTE'NlS.    [AaTYAOEa.] 
tt&NDER  ^Kma^pos).     1.  A  son  of  Philo- 
■•d  brother  of  Pannenion.     Alexander  the 
iMippoiakd  him  lo  Bw  c.  334,  goremor  of  Ly- 
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dia  and  the  other  parts  of  the  satrapy  of  Spitbri- 
dates,  and  also  phu^  under  his  command  an  army 
strong  enough  to  maintain  the  Macedonian  autho- 
rity. (Arrian,  Anab,  i.  18.)  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  b.  c.  328,  Asander  and  Neorchus  led  a 
number  of  Greek  mercenaries  to  Alexander,  who 
was  then  staying  at  Zariospa.  (iv.  7.)  In  the 
division  of  the  empire  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
in  B.  c.  323,  Asander  obtained  Caria  for  his  satrapy, 
in  which  he  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Antipa- 
ter.  (Phot  BibL  p.  64,  a,  69,  b,  72,  a,  ed.  Bekk. ; 
Diod.  xviiL  3,  39,  who  in  these  and  other  passages 
uses  the  name  of  Cassander  instead  of  Asander, 
and  thus  produces  a  confusion  in  his  account ;  Jus- 
tin, xiii  4 ;  Curtius,  x.  10.)  At  the  command  of 
Antipater  he  fought  against  Attalus  and  Alcetas, 
both  partisans  of  Perdiccas  (Phot  BibL  p.  72,  b.), 
but  was  conquered  by  them.  In  b.  c  317,  while 
Antigonus  was  engaged  in  Persia  and  Medio, 
Asander  increased  his  power  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
was  undoubtedly  a  member  of  the  confederacy 
which  was  formed  by  Ptolemy  Lagi  and  Cassander 
of  Macedonia  against  Antigonus,  although  he  is 
not  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xix.  57)  on  account 
of  the  above  mentioned  confruion  with  Cassander. 
In  b.  c  315,  when  Antigonus  began  his  operations 
against  the  confedoates,  he  sent  one  Ptolemy,  a 
nephew  of  his,  with  an  army  to  relieve  Amisus, 
and  to  expel  frt>m  Cappadocia  the  army  with  which 
Asander  had  invaded  that  country ;  but  as  Asan- 
der was  supported  by  Ptolemy  Lagi  and  Cassander 
(Diod.  xix.  62,  68),  he  maintained  himself  until 
B.  c.  31 3,  when  Antigonus  himself  marched  against 
him,  and  compelled  him  to  conclude  a  treaty  by 
which  he  was  bound  to  surrender  his  whole  army, 
to  restore  the  Greek  towns  on  the  coast  to  free- 
dom, to  regard  his  satrapy  of  Caria  as  the  gift  of 
Antigonus,  and  to  give  his  brother  Agathon  as 
hostage.  But  after  a  few  days  Asander  broke  this 
humiliating  treaty :  he  contrived  to  get  his  brother 
out  of  the  hands  of  Antigonus,  and  sent  ambassar- 
don  to  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus  for  assistance.  An- 
tigonus indignant  at  these  acts,  immediately  sent 
out  an  army  to  restore  the  Greek  towns  to  freedom 
by  force  of  arms.  Caria  too  amwan  to  have  been 
conquered,  and  Asander  fit>m  this  time  disappears 
from  history.    (Diod.  xix.  75.) 

2.  A  man  of  high  rank  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Bosporus.  He  first  occurs  in  history  as  a  general 
of  Phamaces  II.  of  the  Bosponis,  whose  sister 
Dynamis  was  the  wife  of  Asander.  In  b.  c.  47, 
he  revolted  against  his  brother-in-law  who  had 
i^ipointed  him  regent  of  his  kingdom  during  his 
war  against  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus.  Asander 
hoped  by  thus  deserting  his  brothei^in-law  to  win 
the  fiivour  of  the  Romans,  and  with  their  assist- 
ance to  obtain  the  kingdom  for  himselfl  When, 
therefore,  Phamaces  was  defeated  by  the  Romans 
and  took  refrige  in  his  own  dominions,  Asander 
had  him  put  to  death.  Asander  now  usurped  the 
throne,  but  was  unable  to  maintain  himself  upon 
it,  for  Julius  Caesar  commanded  Mithridates  of 
Pergamus,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  title  of  king 
of  the  Bosporus,  to  make  war  upon  Asander. 
(Dion  Cass.  xliL  46 — 48,  liv.  24 ;  Appian,  Mitkfid, 
120;  Caesar,  de  Bello  Alex,  78.)  The  results  of 
this  undertaking  are  not  mentioned,  but  if  we  may 
believe  the  authority  of  Lucian  {Macrob.  17)  Asan- 
der was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  and  afterwards 
^restored  by  Augustus.  He  died  of  voluntary  star- 
vation at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three,  from 
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dcipur  *t  weii^  hi*  troopa  dewrt  to  Scriboniiu. 
Stiabo  (Tu.p.311)  npiaki  of  a  wall  or  a  diUb 
vhich  Auiiur  comtradcd  acrOBA  the  Iithmni  of 
the  Ciimea,  of  360  iladia  in  length,  to  piotecl  the 
peniniula  agsinil  ths  menruana  of  iIm  nnnadic 
tribw.  (Mannett,  Orogr.  iter  Oricdi.  u.  I&m.  it. 
p.  293.)  (L.  S.] 

ASBAHAEUS  (Aatofi^i),  a  nmuuna  of 
Zeu>,  the  pnteetor  of  the  suictitj'  of  oatliL  It 
wu  derived  fmn  a  well,  AibsouieaQ  Dear  Tyana, 
Id  Cappadoda,  the  water  of  which  wai  laid  to  be 
beneficial  and  pleaoint  to  honeit  penoni,  but  pet- 
tilential  lo  thoM  who  were  gilty  of  perjuiy. 
When  peijimd  pcnoni  drank  of  the  water,  it  pio- 
duced  a  diHaw  of  the  tja,  diopty,  and  luneoeM, 
■0  that  (he  guilty  penons  wen  unable  (o  walk 
awaj  from  the  well,  and  WCTe  obliged  to  own 
their  crime.  (Philoatr.  FA  ApoOon.  L  6. ;  Pteudo- 
AriiloL  Mimb.  AhkuIL  163;  Ammiaa.  MarcelliiL 
«iii.G.)  [L.S.] 

A'SBOLUS  {"ArfoAji),  a  centaur,  whom  Henod 
(Smt.  Here  185)  calli  iia'umj'.  probably  from 
Ilia  akill  in  obaerYing  or  propheijing  from  the 
flight  of  bilda.  He  fought  against  the  Lapithae 
at  the  nnptiali  of  Peirithoui,  and  wa>  labminentlj' 
oailed  lo  a  ctdu  b;  Heradea,  who  u  nid  to  bare 
made  an  epigiam  upon  him,  which  ia  prcMrred  in 
PhiloilrMua.  (Her.  lix.  3  17  ;  comp.  Ttett  Oil. 
T.  23.)  [L  S.] 

ASCA'LABUS  CAndkatin),  a  un  of  Hiime. 
When  Demetei  on  her  wandering!  in  learch  of  her 
daughter  Penephone  came  to  Hiune  in  Allica,  the 
goddcai  wat  receiied  kindly,  and  being  tihauated 
and  thintr,  Miime  gaie  her  aomelhing  to  drink. 
Aa  the  goddeo  emptied  the  teaw!  at  one  dranght, 
Atcalabaa  laughed  at  her,  and  ordered  a  whole 
caik  to  be  brought.  Demeter  indignant  at  hit 
conduct,  aprinkied  the  (e-w  remaining  dropi  from 
her  leuel  upon  him  and  thereby  changed  him  into 
aliiard.  (Antonjn.  Lib.  24 1  Or.  Mil.  i.  147, 
where  a  aimilar  atory  ii  related,  though  withoul  the 
name  either  of  Hiime  or  AacalabuB  I  Welcker.Zku 
A'aarf-Afwam  ta  Som,  p.  74,  &e.)  For  diSbi^ 
eat  legeoda  reapeding  what  happened  to  Dcmeter 
on  her  airiial  in  Allka,  lee  Baubo,  Iausb,  and 
Uetanuk^  [L.  S.] 

ASCA'LAPHUS  {'AffmiAi.^i).  I.  A  aon  of 
Area  and  Aatyoche,  and  brother  of  lalraeuni, 
together  with  whom  he  ted  the  Hiuyani  of  Orcho- 
menoa  agaiDat  Troy,  in  thirty  (hipa.  (HotD.  H.  u. 
ill,  ii!)  In  the  war  againat  Troy,  he  waa  alaia 
by  the  hand  of  Dei'phobu*,  at  which  Area  wu 
lUled  with  anger  and  iodignatioa.  (A  liii.  619, 
&.C.,  IT.  110,  «c;  comp.  Paua.  ii.  37.  S  3.) 
According  (o  Apollodorui  (L  9.  §  16,  iii.  10.  §  8) 
Aacalapfaua  waa  one  of  the  Argonauta,  and  alio  one 
of  the  luilon  of  Helen.  Hyginui  iu  one  paaiage 
{Fab.  97)  odl*  Aicalaphus  and  lalmeuDa  aoni  oS 
Lytat  of  Argoa,  while  in  another  {Fai.  1S9)  he 
agreea  with  Ue  common  accomit.  One  tradition 
deaeribed  Aacalaphua  aa  haring  gone  fnm  Troy  to 
Samareia,  and  ai  haring  been  buried  theit  by 
Area.     The  name  of  Samareia  itielf  waa  derived 

and  'A^i.     (Eaatath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1009.) 

2.  Aaonof  AchennbyGDcsyiafApollod.  i.  5. 
f  3)  or  by  Orphne.  (0<r.  Ma.  t.  5'4U.)  Scr.iiu 
(iiil^ni.i>.  4(l2)call>hiinatonorgtyi.  When 
"         ■  -the  lower  worid,  ti,i   "' 


Penephoi 
gave  licr 


■  upper,  pro- 
eaten   anything,  Aacalaphua 


rhen  lubaequently  thia  atone  waa 
Heraclea,  ahe  changed  Aacalapboa  It 
According  to  Ovid,  Peiaephone  h« 
him  into  an  owl  by  iprinkling  him  w 
the  river  Phl^ethon.  Then  u  an  evj 
bLan«  between  the  mytbui  ef  Aacalah 
of  Aacalaphua.  The  latter  eecmi  to 
modification  or  continnatiOD  of  the  S<xi 
confnaion  may  have  ariaen  from  the 
between  the  worda  dnti^atat,  a  lin 
K^Aafou,  an  owL 

A'SCALUa  (-ArtBAot),  a  am  of  I 
and  a  general  of  the  Lydivi  king  Aci* 
uii  to  have  built  the  town  of  Aacak 
(Steph.  Byi.  $.  v.  'Aatilimr.) 

ASCA'NIUS('Affc^»t),  a  aon  ot 
Creuaa  (Virg.  Atn.  a.  666).  or  by  Lai 
L  1,  3  ;  Serv.  ad  Aai.  ti.  760.)  F 
would  leem  that  aome  tiaditioua  djatin 

■on  of  CrEoiB,  and  the  other  of  I^vinia 
Call  of  Troy,  Aicaniui  and  aome  Phry; 
the  Trojana  were  aent  by  Aeoeai  lo 
of  Daacylitia,  whoag  inhabilanta  mad 
their  king;  but  he  toon  retunwd  lo 
ruled  there  after  the  dnth  of  hii  bih 
cording  to  aome  tradition^  had  likevi 
to  Troy.  (Dionya  HaL  L  47,  S3.; 
legend  made  Aionioi  found  •  new 
Scepaia  in  Troaa,  in  conjunction  with  S 
the  ton  of  Hector.  {Strab.  liii.  p.  GO 
again,  according  to  whom  hia  original 
EuryleoB,  made  him  accompany  hia  &t 
and  aucceed  him  a>  king  of  the  latina 
L  65.)  Ldvy  atatea  that  on  the  death  i 
Aacaniua  waa  yet  too  young  lo  undett 
vemmenl,  and  that  after  he  had  atlai 
of  manhood,  he  left  Lavtnium  in  the  1 
mother,  and  migtated  to  Alba  Laaga. 
waa  aueceeded  by  hia  aon  Silriai.  A 
Dionyaiua  (L  70),  Silviua  waa  a  yonngv 
Aacaniui,  and  diapated  the  lucceaaian 
a  ion  of  Aacaniua.  The  diapute  waa 
brour  of  Silvica.  Servim  (ad  Aea.  L 
that  Aacaniua  waa  alio  called  Iloa,  . 
danus,  and  Lcontodamua,  The  gen 
Rome  traced  iti  pedigree  up  to  Julna  aa 
(Heyne,  Exearj.  viiL,  ad  Abl  I)  In 
about  Troy  there  occur  three  other  pe 
the  name  Aaauitu.  (Apollod.  iiL  Ii. 
IL  iL  e«2,  liiL  793.) 

A'SCARUS  CAnopot),  a  Thelw 
who  made  a  itatue  of  Zeiu,  dedica 
Theualiana  at  Olympia.  (Paua.  *. 
Thiench  (Bpodum  lUr  biU.  Kamd,  \ 
Anm.)  endeavouia  to  ^ew  that  be  wa 
AgehuJaa  of  Sicyon.     [Aouadii.] 

A'SCLAPO,  a  phyaician  of  Paine, 
who  attended  on  Cicero'a  freedman,  1 
an  iUnnaa,  n.  c  61.  (Cic  ad  Pam.  ivi, 
waa  10  much  pleaaed  by  hia  kindne 
medical  akill,  that  he  wnle  a  letter  of 
Scrviu*  Snljudna,  B. 
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ASCLEPI'ADAE.  (A»»cul_ 
ASCLEPI'ADES('A.«fc,«B»i).  I 
iNDHiA,  aeemi  to  have  beeo  a  gramnai 
icholiaat  oa  AriatophuKt  (A'iSi.  37)  i 


ASCLEPIADES. 
ai  aa  aathoitjr  on  the   meaning  of  the  word 

2.  Of  Akazirba  in  Cilida,  is  mentioned  by 
Stnhanoi  of  Byzantium  (i.  v.  *Apt^ap6d)  as  the 
aothor  of  many  worics,  of  which  howerer  only 
oiw,  on  riTCTs  (v^  iroro/ufy),  is  specified. 

3.  A  son  of  Arxius,  wrote  a  work  on  Demetrios 
Phakrcna.  (Athen.  xiii  p.  567.)  It  is  not  quite 
calaiii  whether  he  is  not  the  same  as  Asclepiades 
of  Mjrleia,  who  is  also  called  a  natire  of  Nicaea. 
(Steph.Byz.#.«.  NUaia.) 

4.  A  Cntic  philosopher,  a  natire  of  Phlios,  and 
a  contemporary  of  Crates  of  Thebes,  who  must 
cnneqaently  hare  lired  about  B.  a  330.  (Diog. 
Lwt  tI  91 ;  Tertull.  c  Nat  iL  14.)  Whether 
iw  ii  tile  aame  as  the  one  whom  Cicero  (TWe.  t. 
39)  states  to  hare  been  blind,  is  uncertain. 

5.  A  Ctnic  philosopher,  who  is  mentioned  along 
▼Ttii  SenriaooB  and  Chytton,  and  lired  in  the  reign 
of  Coottantias  and  Julianus,  about  a.  d.  360. 
(JolisD,  OraL  c  HeraeL  C^  p.  224 ;  Ammian. 
Jdtczzii.  ISw) 

6.  Of  Ctprus,  wrote  a  work  on  the  history  of 
bs  nstiTe  iiland  and  Phoenicia,  of  which  a  frag^ 
Bott  ii  pceserred  in  Porphyrins.  (DeAbtttn,  iv.  15; 
MBp.  Hieronym.  ad  Jorm.  2.) 

7.  An  EoTPTiAN,  possessed,  according  to  Snidas 
(«.  n  'HfilffKOf),  a  profound  knowledge  of  Egyptian 
^eotogj,  and  wrote  hymns  on  his  natire  gods.  He 
*^  composed  a  work  upon  the  agreement  among 
t&e  different  religions,  a  second  on  the  history  of 
EcTpt,  and  a  third  on  Ogyges.  Of  the  history  of 
IfTpt  the  sixtieth  book  is  quoted  by  Athenaens. 
(m.  jL  83.)  Thexe  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
^  Aiclepiades  is  the  same  as  the  one  whom 
8«ctoQiiu  (Aug.  94)  calls  the  author  of  9w?iayo6- 
fo^  and  of  whom  he  quotes  a  fragment.  This 
^^^ayoifuvaf  moieorer,  seems  to  be  the  same 
*vk  as  that  on  the  i^ireement  among  the  different 
'^^^pxtt.  Suetcnins  odls  him  Asclepiades  Mendes, 
*^  «eems  to  be  derired  from  the  name  of  a 
town  m  Egypt  (Comp.  8choL  ad  Horn,  fl.  vii. 
^l47;  Casaub.  ad  SueL  Lc;  WotnMt,  ds  Hi»t, 
<?'««.  p.  406,  ed.  Westermann.) 

^  EneaAMUATic  poets.  Under  the  name  of 
'^'^^mdes  the  Oreek  Anthology  contains  upwards 
^  ^"ty  epigrams ;  bat  it  is  more  than  probable 
^  they  are  not  all  the  productions  of  the  same 
pf^  Some  of  than  undoubtedly  belong  to  Ascl&- 
F"^  of  Samoa,  who  is  mentioned  as  a  teacher  of 
^^««ritni,  and  said  to  have  written  bucolic  poetry. 
(SeW.  «/  Theocr.  vii  21,  40;  Meleager,  i.  46; 
^^*o«nt  ni,  40 ;  Moachus,  iii.  96.)  Others  may 
^  tbe  productions  of  Asclepiades  of  Adramyttium, 
*^  fived  St  an  earlier  time.  (Jacobs,  ad  AwUtoL 
ni.  pt  864.) 

^'  A  Lnuc  poet,  from  whom  a  certain  species 
<f  TOK,  resembling  the  choriambic,  b  said  to  have 
^"^cd  its  name;  but  the  ancients  themselves 
•**  Mt  agreed  whether  the  Asclepiadic  verse 
^  Bvented  by  Asdepiades,  or  whether  he  used 
J^y  wore  frequently  than  others.  He  lived 
^  ^  tnne  of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho.  (Hephaest 
^<3^.  PL  34 ;  Attilina  Fortonatianus,  p.  2700, 
«*.Pat«h.) 

19.  OfMxNDB.     See  No.  7. 

II.  Of  MrmLKLA  in  Bithynia,  or  of  Nicaea,  a 
^«f  Dietinntsw  He  was  a  pupil  of  ApoUonius 
^^diiS  and  lived  about  the  time  of  Pompey  the 
yt.  Saidas  plates  hino  nearly  a  century  earlier, 
^  which  some  modem  critics  have  inferred,  that 
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there  must  have  been  two  Asclepiades  of  Myrleia, 
the  one  of  whom  was  perhaps  a  son  or  grancUon  of 
the  other.  The  younger  taught  grammar  at  Rome, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  one  who  for 
some  time  resided  in  Spain  as  a  teacher  of  gram- 
mar, and  wrote  a  description  of  the  tribes  of  Spain 
(wcpn^crts  tc»k  iOvww)^  to  which  Strabo  occasion- 
ally refers,  (iii.  p.  157,  &c)  Asclepiades  of  Myrleia 
is  also  mention^  as  the  author  of  several  other 
works,  of  which,  however,  we  possess  only  a  few 
fragments.  1.  On  grammarians  or  grammars  (wcpl 
ypofifutriKSv,  Suidas,  #.  v.  *Op^^f ;  Anonym.  Vit. 
AroH;  &  Empiric  adv.  Grammat,  47,  72,  252). 
2.  A  work  on  the  poet  Cratinus  (xtpH  Kporlf^ou, 
Athen.  xi.  p.  501).  3.  A  work  called  irtpH  Ncoro- 
piios.  (Athen.  xi.  pp.  477,  488,  &c.,  498,  503.) 
4.  An  vn6n!nifM  rijs  Oiiva<rtias,  (Etym.  M.  s.  r. 
*Afnmtos ;  Schol.  ad  Horn.  Od.x.2,  xl  269,  321, 
326,  xiL  69,  ed.  Buttmann.)  5.  A  work  on  the 
history  of  Bithynia  (BtBwucd)^  which  consisted  oi 
at  least  ten  books.  (Parthen.  £roi.  35 ;  SchoL  ad 
ApoUom.  Rhod,  il  722,  791 ;  Athen.  a  p.  50.) 
He  is  usually  believed  to  be  the  author  of  a  history 
of  Alexander  the  Great  mentioned  by  Arrian. 
{AnOb.  viL  15;  comp.  Vossius,  de  HisL  Graec. 
pp.  97,  158,  161,  187,  ed.  Westermann;  F.  X. 
Werfer,  Acta  PkiloL  Monae,  iii  4.  p.  551,  where 
the  fragments  of  Asclepiades  are  collected.) 

12.  Of  Traoilus  in  Thrace,  a  contemporary 
and  disciple  of  Isocrates.  (Phot  Bibl.  p.  486,  b. 
ed.  Bekker.)  He  is  called  a  tragic  writer,  but  was 
more  probably  a  sophist  or  a  grammarian.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  work  called  rparf^M/Mya,  in 
six  books,  which  treated  on  the  subjects  used  by 
the  Greek  tragic  writers,  and  on  the  maimer  in 
which  they  had  dealt  witii  their  mythuses.  (Plut. 
Vii.  X.  OraL  p.  837;  Steph.  Bys.  s.  v.  TpdyiKof ; 
Athen.  x.  p.  456;  Harpocrat  s.  v.  AvcrouAfif; 
Hesych.  #.  v.  fhiffiapxos ;  comp.  Werfer,  ^  c  p.  489, 
where  the  fragments  of  the  rpay^oifura  are  col- 
lected.) 

13.  A  bishop  of  Trallxs,  who  lived  about  a.  d. 
484.  A  letter  of  his  and  ten  aiuUhematismi  against 
Fullo  are  printed  with  a  Latin  translation  in  Lab- 
beus,  Condi,  iv.  p.  1 120.  Another  letter  of  his  is 
still  extant  in  the  Vienna  and  Vatican  libraries  in 
MS.  (Fabr.  Bibl.  Graec.  xl  p.  583.)  This  Ascle- 
piades must  be  distinguished  from  an  earlier  Chris- 
tian writer  of  the  same  name,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Lactantius.  (vii  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ASCLEPI'ADES  (*AiricAi|iria3i|s),  the  name  of 
several  physicians,  some  of  whom  probably  assumed 
this  appellation  either  as  a  sort  of  honorary  title  in 
allusion  to  the  ancient  family  of  the  Asdepiadae,  or 
in  order  to  signify  that  they  themselves  belonged 
to  it.  A  list  of  the  physicians  who  bore  this  name 
is  given  by  Le  Clerc,  Hiat  de  la  Mid. ;  Fabricius, 
BUd.  Gr.  vol  xiii  p.  87,  &c  ed.  vet. ;  C.  G.  Gum- 
pert,  AsdepiadU  Biihyni  Fragmenta^  Vinar.  1794, 
8vo.,  p.  3,  &c;  C.  F.  Harles^  De  Medids  Veteribm 
**A9depiade9^  Dictis,  Bonn.  1828,  4ta 

1.  AscLBPiADBS  BrrHYNirs,  a  very  celebrated 
physician  of  Bithynia,  who  acquired  a  considerable 
degree  of  popularity  at  Rome  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  century  b.  c,  which  he  maintained  through 
life,  and  in  a  certain  degree  transmitted  to  his  suc- 
cessors. It  u  said  that  he  first  came  to  Rome  as  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxvi  7),  and  that 
it  was  in  consequence  of  his  not  being  successful 
in  this  profession,  that  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  medicine.    From  what  we  kam  of  hia 
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hiitorv  and  ef  hii  pnutice,  it  wmild  appm  tbst  he 
ma;  be  Eiirly  ehantctariicd  w  a  in«n  of  Datuisl 
talents,  acquainted  witli  bunwD  n&tnre  (or  niher 
with  hamsn  weakneu),  paueaiod  at  couideiable 
ihrewdness  and  addreu,  but  with  tittle  •ciauce  or 
profeHional  tIdIL  He  began  (upcnt  the  plan  whkh 
ii  u  genenlly  found  lucceHful  bj  thoie  who  are 
conKions  of  tfaeii  own  ignoiance)  bf  riMjdng  the 
principle!  and  practice  of  hii  predecnaon,  and  bj 
auerting  that  he  had  diicoTtred  a  inan  compen- 
dinui  and  effectiTe  mode  of  tnalin);  diwaaci  than 
had  been  before  known  to  the  woiid.  A>  he  waa 
JRnorant  of  anatomy  and  pathology,  he  decried  the 
labours  of  Ihuae  who  uught  to  inveitigale  the 
etructiire  of  the  body,  or  to  watch  the  phenomena 
of  diaease,  and  he  it  said  to  hare  directed  hia 
attacks  more  particularly  againit  the  writings  of 
Uippocmtcfl.  It  «>pean,  however,  that  ho  bad 
the  diecretion  to  ribnin  from  theUKof  veryadiie 
and  powerful  remcdiet,  and  to  trust  principally  to 
the  affiiacy  of  diet,  exercise,  bathing,  and  other 

popularity  which  he  enjoyed  depended  upon  hie 
prescribing  the  liberal  use  of  wine  to  his  padenu 
(Plin.  H.  N.  Til  37,  iiiii.  23),  and  npon  his  not 
only  attending  in  all  caMa,  with  great  aniduilj,  to 
everything  which  conlributwl  to  their  comfort,  but 
also  upon  his  flattering  tlieir  prejudices  and  indulg- 
ing their  inclination*.  By  the  due  application  of 
thn:  ineanii,  and  from  the  slate  of  the  people 
nmonK  whom  he  practised,  we  may,  without  mnch 
diflkuUy,  account  for  the  great  eminence  at  which 
ho  arrived,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  in 
Asclepiades  the  prototype  of  more  than  one  popular 

obliges  us  to  admit,  that  he  seems  to  hare  pos- 

cemment,  which  on  some  octaaions  he  employed 
with  advantoge.  It  is  probahlB  that  to  bimweare 
indebted,  in  the  lint  instance,  far  tbe  arrangement 
of  diseasCB  into  the  two  great  classes  of  Acuta  and 
Chronic  (Gael.  AureL  He  Morb.  Ckrrm.  iii.  8.  ji, 
469),  a  divjnon  which  has  a  real  foundation  m 
noture,  and  which  still  foims  an  important  feature 
in  the  tnosl  impioved  modern  nosology.  In  his 
pbiloBophicnl  principles  Asclepindes  is  said  lo  have 
been  a  follower  of  Epicurus,  and  to  have  adopted 
his  doctrine  of  atoms  and  pores,  on  which  he 
nitempled  to  build  a  new  theory  of  disease,  by 
lupposing  thai  all  morbid  action  might  be  reduced 
into  obstruction  of  the  oores  and  irregular  distri- 
bntioD  of  the  atoms.  This  theory  he  accommodated 
to  his  division  of  diseases,  the  acate  being  supposed 
to  depend  eswntially  upon  a  constriction  of  the 
pores,  or  an  obstruction  of  them  by  a  superfluity  of 
atoms  ;  the  chronic,  npon  a  relaiation  of  the  pores 
or  a  deficiency  of  the  atoms.  Nothing  remains  of 
his  wridng*  but  a  fi^v  fragments,  which  have  been 
collected  and  poblished  by  Oumpert  in  the  little 
work  mentioned  abore.  There  is  a  poem  COD- 
tuining  directions  respecting  health  {iyttiri  raprf- 
-ftKiiOTa)  which  is  ascribed  to  Asdepiadet  of  Bi- 
Ihynia,  and  which  wns  fint  published  by  R.  von 
Well,  WUnberg,  IS42  ;  but  a  writer  in  the  AM- 
nixhr!  Maimm  (p.  444  in  the  vol.  of  1R43)  has 

before  the  seventh  centuiy  after  Christ 

The  age  at  which  Asclepiades  died  and  the  date 
of  hie  death  are  unknown ;  but  it  is  said  that  he 
l^d  a  wager  with  Fortune,  engaging  lo  foifcil  his 
chamcter  aa  a  phy«cinD  if  he  ^ould  ever  suffer 
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from  any  diaeaaa  himself  I'liny,  wb 
anecdote  {//.  N.  vii.  37),  adds,  that 
wager,  for  that  he  reached  a  great  age 
last  from  an  accident. 

Further  informatiDn  RSpecdng  the  i 
philosophical  opinions  of  Aaclepudn  u 
in  Sprcngel's  Mitt,  de  la  Mid.;  Itei 
dtr  Mtd.;  Ant.  Cocchi,  DiKorm  F 
Stdrpiadt,  Firenie.  1738,  4to.;  O.  F. 
Ln  Medicma  tTAapiepiadetperben  ovrDTi 
Acute,  ntriJla  da  Kant  Franuitaili  (Ir 
Veneiia,  1769,  4to.i  K.  F.  Burdach. 
W.J  JtJrn  Braa^,  >iv  PanJltit,  Lei 
Bto.;  Id.  ScriptomiK  da  AuAjiiade  1 
1800,410.;  Boslock-S  fliiLo//H«L, 
wo^  port  of  the  preceding  account  has 

2.  AscLBPUDaa  Phabkacioh  (*4 
JuNloa,  a  physician  who  must  hare  1 
end  of  the  Gnt  or  the  beginning  of 
century  after  Christ,  as  he  quotes  Ai 
Uiosccffides,  and  Scibonius  La^iui  (GaL 
Mtdieam.  Kt  iocoj,  .ii  2,  i.  2,  toL  : 
53,  342  1  De  Caapat.  Afidnia.  av.  I 
ToL  nii.  p.  fttiH),  and  is  himself  quo 
len.  He  derived  his  sunanw  of  /•ion 
his  skill  and  knowledge  of  pharmacy 
subject  he  wrote  a  work  in  len  books, 
ternal  remedio,  and  Eve  on  intemaL 
ToL  liii.  p.  442.)  Oalen  quota  this 
frequently,  and  generally  with  iqjproba 

3.  M.  ARTOBiiJa  AscLKPiADra.     [. 

4.  AsCLKPIADIaPlllU>FHVSl<.L's(*J 

brfore  tbe  second  century  after  Cbrii 
quoted  by  Galen,  who  has  preserred 
medical  formulae.  (/Is  OampoM.  Afedici 
oo«,Tii.6,Tiii.  .^voLiiii.pp.lO-2,  17S 

5.  L.    SCRIBONIUS    AsCLiriADXa.    1 

occurs  in  a  Liatin  inscription  of  unkiu 
supposed  by  Rhodius  (od  ScriL  Latg. 
Siiibaaius  Largns  Deugnatiaani  [La 
this  is  very  donblfilL  ' 

6.  ABcLiPiAniB  TmENHIs,  a  phj 
must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  sea 
after  Christ,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Caeliu* 
(i>sAfor«..4»^iii.  5,p.201.)      * 

7.  AxCLiPiiDis  JuMon  (d  Newq 
ucian  quoted  by  (Uen  (IM  Ompat.  A 
Loan,  i.  I.  voL  xii.  p.  410),  who  is  tl 
son  at  Asclepiades  Pharmacion. 

B.  Ahiiur  AscLKPiApn  ('Apsut 
time*  inserted  in  the  list  of  pbynciaiit 
of  Asclepiades.  but  this  appears  to  be  i 
in  the  passage  of  Oalen  where  the  nan 
Campct.  Mfdiram.  tec  Loeot,  TiiL  5, 
182)  instead  of  *Ap<io«  'AffaXirruiSob 
probably  read  'Aptbif  ^AaKKirraitiaii. 

9.    M.  Galliis  AscLtPiAPaa 


17S. 


in  Oalen,  Dt  C 
Kc^  Zocos,  viiL  5,  voL   xiiL  p. 

bably  read  rokAou  Mdpnti  td£   'Aoi 

(GALL.J8.] 

There  ai«  several  other  physicians  i 
of  Av:lepiades  mentioned  in  inKriplioi 
nothing  worth  recording  is  known.     A 

ASt;LEPI01)0'RUS  ('AffirtimiSs 
Macedonian,  son  of  Timander,  was  oa 
nerals  of  Alenndei  the  Qreat,  and  al 
quost  of  Syria  was  appointed  by  Alen 
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of  that  conntry.  In  a  c.  328,  he  led  reinforce- 
nente  from  Sjria  to  Alexander  in  eastern  Asia, 
and  there  becune  inTolred  in  the  conspiracy  which 
was  fonned  by  Hermolaus  against  the  life  of  the 
king.  (Airian,  Anab,  it.  13,  Ind,  18 ;  Curtias,  viL 
10,  viiL  6.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  one 
whom  Antigonns,  in  &  c  317,  made  satn^  of 
Perna  (Diod.  xix.  48);  bnt  he  must  be  distin- 
goiibed  from  an  Asdepiodorus,  a  general  of  Cassan- 
de,  mentioned  by  Diodoras.  (zix.  60.) 

2.  The  author  of  a  small  woric  on  tactics  (to«c- 
Tixs  irf^^Aara),  who  is  in  some  MSS.  called 
Asdepiodotos.  His  work  exists  in  several  MSS. 
at  Lejden,  Paris,  and  Rome,  but  has  not  yet  been 
pobiished.  [L.  S.] 

ASCLEPIODOTIUS.  1.  An  Athenian  pwnter, 
a  coDtemporary  of  Apellea,  who  considered  him  to 
excel  himself  in  the  symmetry  and  correctness  of 
iiidiawing.  (Plin.  H.  N,  xxxt.  10.  s.  36.  §  21.) 
Ptntarch  (de  Gloria  Athtn,  2)  ranks  him  with 
fiif^iranor  and  Nicias. 

2.  A  statuary,  fiuned  for  statues  of  philosophers. 
(PKn.  H,  N.  xxxiv.  1 9.  §  26.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASCLEPICDOTUS  CA«r»cXinrio8arof.)  1. 
The  aaUior  of  an  epigram  which  seems  to  hare 
been  taken  from  the  base  of  a  statue  of  Memnon. 
{An&ii,  Graec  Append.  No.  16,  ed.  Tauchnitz.; 
etanpw  Bmnck.  Analect.  i.  p.  490 ;  Letronne  in  the 
Trvoaelioiu  of  ike  R.  Society  of  Literature^  toL  il 
l,pvtL  1832.) 

2.  Of  Alexandria,  the  most  distinguished  among 
the  disdples  of  Proclus,  and  the  teacher  of  Damas- 
chis,  was  me  of  the  most  xealous  champions  of 
i^aganiam.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Tim- 
teas  of  Phuo,  which  however  is  lost.  (Olympiod. 
Meteoroloff,  4  ;  Suidas,  «.  r.  *AffK\rixi^oTos ;  Da- 
uaiaiis,  ViL  Jtid.  ap.  Phot,  pp.  344,  b.  345,  b.) 

3w  An  antbor  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Diocle- 
ton,  and  seems  to  have  written  a  life  of  this  em- 
peror. (Vopisc  Aurelian.  44.)  He  seems  to  be 
the  aaoe  as  the  one  who  is  mentioned  as  a  general 
in  the  re%n  of  Probus.     (Vopisc  Prob.  22.) 

4,  A  popQ  of  Posidonius,  who,  according  to 
Seaeca  {Nat  Quaed,  vi  17),  wrote  a  work  called 
*  Qoaestionma  Natnralium  causae.^ 

5.  A  aHonunder  of  the  Gallic  mercenaries  in  the 
anny  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  (Liv.  xlii. 
51,  xHv.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ASCLEPIOl>OTUS  ('A<ricXi|ir«oJoTos),  a  phy- 
Hcian,  who  was  also  well  versed  in  mathematics 
vid  Bosic,  and  who  grew  famous  for  reviving  the 
B*e  of  white  hellebore,  which  in  his  time  had 
pown  quite  out  of  vogue.  He  lived  probably 
ftbeot  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  as 
^  vas  the  pupil  of  Jacobus  Psychrestus,  and  is 
>xnlk)xied  by  Damasdus.  (Damascius,  ap.  Phot. 
VM.  24*2,  p.  344,  b.,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Suidas,  ».  v. 
2-p«w;  Frcind's  Hid.  o/Phvstc.)     [W.  A.  G.] 

ASCLEPIOa)OTUS,  CA'SSIUS,  a  man  of 
firest  wealth  »mnng  the  Bithynians,  shewed  the 
■tt  Rspect  to  Soranus,  when  he  was  under 
y*«nH  displeasure,  as  he  had  when  Soranus  was  in 
pwiperity.  He  was  accordingly  deprived  of  his 
Fspoty  and  driven  into  exile,  a.  d.  67,  but  was 
ivctflod  by  Galba.  (Tac  Amu  xvi.  33;  Dion 
Gss.  IriL  26.) 

ASCLFPIUS  fA<ricAi}wiof).  1.  A  febulous 
femu^,  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Hermes, 
*e  EfTptiaD  Thot,  who  was  regarded  as  the  father 
«f  all  wisdom  and  knowledge.  There  existed  in 
sakioity  a  Greek  dialogue  (K6yo$  WAcioj)  be- 
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tween  Asclcpins  and  Hermes  on  God,  man,  and 
the  universe ;  we  now  possess  only  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  it,  which  in  former  times  used  to  be  attri- 
buted to  Appuleius.  It  is  entitled  **•  Hermetis 
Trismegisti  Asdepius,  aeu  de  Natura  Deonun 
Dialogus,**  and  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  very 
late  time,  that  is,  of  the  age  in  which  a  reconcilia- 
tion was  attempted  between  the  polytheism  of  an- 
tiquity and  Christianity  through  the  medium  of 
the  views  of  the  New  Platonists.  (Bosscha  in 
Oudendorp^s  edition  of  Appuleius,  iiL  p.  517;  liil- 
debrand,  de  Vita  et  Scriptis  ApputeOy  p.  28,  &c.) 
To  the  same  Asclepius  is  also  ascribed  a  work  still 
extant,  entitled  2/>os  'AcricAijwfov  itp6s  ''Afifuaya 
fiofftKia,  which  is  printed  together  with  a  Latin 
translation  by  A.  Tumebus  in  his  edition  of  the 
Poemander  ascribed  to  Hermes  Trismegistus  (Paris, 
1654,  4to.),  and  in  F.  Patricius^s  A'otw  de  Univer- 
«u  PhiUnophia^  Ferrara,  1591,  foL  The  Latin 
translation  of  the  work  is  contained  in  vol.  ii.  of 
the  works  (Opera)  of  Marsilius  Ficinus,  Basel, 
1561. 

2.  A  Greek  giammarian  of  uncertain  date,  who 
wrote  commentaries  upon  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes and  the  history  of  Thucydides ;  but  both 
woriis  are  now  lost.  (Ulpian,  ad  Dem.  Philip. 
I ;  SchoL  Bavar.  ad  Dem.  de  faU.  leg.  pp.  375, 
378;  Marcellin.  VU.  Tkucyd,  57;  Scbol.  ud 
Tkucyd.  i.  56.) 

3.  Of  Tralfes,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  and  a 
disciple  of  Ammonins,  the  son  of  Hermias.  lie 
lived  about  a.  d.  500,  and  wrote  commentaries  on 
Uie  first  six  or  seven  books  of  Aristotle^s  Meta- 
physics and  on  the  d|ptO/iirrun{  of  Nicomachus  of 
Gerasa.  These  commentaries  are  still  extant  in  MS., 
but  only  a  portion  of  them  has  yet  been  printed  in 
Brandis,  SdkoUa  Graeoa  m  AristoL  Metaphft.  p. 
518,  &c.;  comp.  Fabr.  BibL  Graec  iii.  p.  258  ; 
St.  Croix  in  the  Magasin.  Encydop,  CHnquilme 
Atmiej  vol.  iii.  p.  359.  [L.  S.] 

ASCLE'PIUS  ('AcricXifrm),  a  physician,  who 
must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  as  he  is  mentioned  by  Galen. 
{De  Differ.  Morb.  c.  9.  voL  vi  p.  869.)  A  person 
of  the  same  name  is  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Hippocrates  (Dietz,  iSb&o/.  m  Hippocr.  et  Gal.  voL 
ii  p.  458,  n.,  470,  n.)  as  having  written  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Aphorisms,  and  probably  also  on 
most  of  the  other  works  of  Hippocrates,  as  he  is 
said  to  have  undertaken  to  explfun  his  writings  by 
comparing  one  part  with  another.  (Ibid.;  Littre, 
Oewsres  d* Hippocr.  voL  i  p.  125.)  Another  phy- 
sician of  the  same  name  is  said  by  Fabricius  to  be 
mentioned  by  Aetius.  [W.  AG.] 

ASCLETA'RIO,  an  astrologer  and  mathemati- 
cian in  the  time  of  Domitian.  On  one  occasion  he 
was  brought  before  the  emperor  for  some  offence. 
Domitian  tried  to  put  the  knowledge  of  the  astro- 
loger to  the  test,  and  asked  him  what  kind  of 
death  he  was  to  die,  ^hereupon  Asdetario  an- 
swered, ^  I  know  that  I  shall  soon  be  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  dogs.**  To  prevent  the  realisation  of 
this  assertion,  Domitian  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death  immediately,  and  to  be  buried.  When  his 
body  lay  on  the  funeral  pile,  a  vehement  wind 
arose,  which  carried  the  body  from  Uie  pile,  and 
some  dogs,  which  had  been  near,  imroediatoly 
began  devouring  the  half-roasted  body.  Domitian, 
on  being  informed  of  this,  is  said  to  have  been 
more  moved  and  perplexed  than  he  had  ever  been 
before.    This  tale,  which  is  related  in  all  its  sim- 
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plicity  by  SuetDiUDi  (  Zloniif.  15),ii  moch  diitortcd 
la  Ihe  aecDiuilt  which  CedrcDiu,  Coiuuntine  Mit    < 
n««^ttIldGiy».gi™ofiL  [LS.] 

Q.  ASCCCNIUS  PEDIA'NUS,  who  hold,  the 
fint  pUce  udouk  thi>  ancient  cmimeQtatort  of 
Cicero,  team  to  hive  been  bom  n  year  or  two  be- 
foRi  th?  caauniBCcnieiil  of  the  Chrialiau  em,  and 
there  ii  ume  naaa  to  beliere  that  ha  wbb  a 
natire  of  Padna.  It  appean  from  a  caaoal  eipres- 
uon  iQ  hit  Qotei  on  tbo  Bpeech  for  Scaumii  that 
thflie  wen  writtm  aftef  tlie  coniulihip  of  Ldi^i 
Cucins  and  Clsndiui,  tlul  ie,  after  a.  d.  42.  We 
learn  from  the  Eiuebian  chronicle  that  he  became 
blind  in  his  Mventf-thiid  year,  during  the  reign  of 
Vopaiiui,  and  that  ho  alcained  to  the  age  of 
mghty-liTe.  The  rappMition  that  there  wen  two 
Aicanii,  the  one  the  companion  of  Virgil  and  the 
cipoundfr  of  Cicero,  the  other  an  historian  who 
fiouriahed  at  a  later  epoch,  ii  in  oppoution  to  the 
clear  teiCimony  of  antiquity,  which  ren^niaei  one 
only.  He  wrou  a  woik.  now  to>^  on  the  life  of 
8>llU9t;  and  anolber,  which  hu  likewise  pe> 
iahcd,  againit  the  ceniuien  of  Viigil,  of  which 
Donatui  and  other  gnunmBriatii  have  aiailed  them- 
■eliei  in  their  itluiirationi  of  that  poet ;  but  there 
ia  no  ground  for  ascribing  to  him  the  tract  entitled 
**  Origo  gentis  Romanae,'^  more  commonly,  but 
with  as  little    iiiundation,   assigned    to   Aurelius 

But  flv  laora  important  and  valuable  than  ^e 
■bote  wai  hi)  work  on  the  speeches  of  Cicero ;  and 
feagmenta  of  commentaries,  bearing  hit  name,  are 
■till  extant,  on  the  Dinnatio,  the  fint  two  speeches 
against  Verres  and  a  portion  of  the  third,  the 
speeches  for  Cornelius  (i.  11.),  the  speech  In  toga 
candida,farScaDnis,  againit  Pise,  and  (or  Milo.    The 
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their  ditcrepandes  arise  solely  from  the 


e  fbr  I 


purpose 


numeroos  corruptions  and  supplying  tht 
recurring  blanks.  Poggio  has  le^  do 
of  the  archetype,  but  it  evidently  niu> 
in  bad  order,  from  the  number  of  srnal 
sioned  probably  by  edgce  or  comets  I 
torn  off^  or  words  Tendered  illegible  by 
deed  ^e  account  given  of  the  place 
monks  had  deposited  their  literary 
sufficient  to  account  fatly  for  snch  in 
for  it  is  represented  to  have  been  " 
and  dark  dungeon  at  the  bottom  of  a 
which  not  even  criminals  convicted 
oBencea  would  have  been  thrust  down. 
The  fint  edition  of  Aaconius  was  td 
from  the  tranKiipt  of  Poggio,  and  *( 
at  Venice  in  1477,  along  with  sundry 
dissertations  on  the  speeches  of  Cicero, 
was  frequently  n^printed  in  Uie  early 
sixteenth  eenlory,  and  numennu  ed 
appeared  frooi  time  to  time,  either  a 
Bttacfaed  to  the  orations  themselves  ;  bi 
standing  the  bbuurs  of  many  eicelk 
the  text  is  usually  erhibited  in  a  very 
interpoialed  fonn.  By  far  the  best  is 
ia  to  be  found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Ci 
as  edited  by  Orelli  and  Bailer;  hat  nu 
ments  might  yet  be  mode  if  the  tfa 
be  oirefully  coUatei 


of  hii  ions  (Ohbih.  n  MHon.  14)  are  conveyed  in 
very  pure  language,  and  refer  chiefly  to  points  of 
history  and  antiquities,  great  puns  being  bestowed 
on  the  illustration  of  those  constitutional  forms  of 
the  senate,  the  popular  assemblies,  and  the  coortt 
of  justice,  which  were  Gist  ^ling  into  oblivion 
nndet  the  empire.    This  character,  however,  does 

which  are  of  a  much  more  grammatical  cast,  and 
exhibit  not  unfrequently  traces  of  a  declining 
lAIinity.     Hence,  after  a  very  rigid  and  minute 

decided  that  these  last  are  not  from  the  pen  of 
Asconius,  but  mast  be  attributed  to  some  gram- 
marian 1^  a  much  later  date,  one  who  may  have 
been  the  contemporary  or  avccenor  of  Serriua  or 
Donatua.  It  is  impossible  here  to  analyse  the 
reasoning  by  which  this  conclnuon  has  been  satis- 
Gutorily  esUbliihed,  hat  those  who  wish  for  full 
information  will  find  everything  they  can  desire  in 
the  excellent  treatise  of  Modvig.  (De  Aiamii 
P/diani,  ^c  Commeniariu,  Hafniae,  182B,  8vo.) 

The  history  of  the  preservation  of  the  book  is 
curious.  Poggio  Bracciolini,  the  renowned  Floren- 
tine, when  attending  the  council  of  Constance  in 
the  year  141G,  discovered  a  manuscript  of  Ascouius 
in  ^e  monastery  of  SL  Gall.  This  MS.  was 
transcribed  by  him,  and  about  the  same  time  by 
Bartolomeo  di  Montepnlciano,  and  by  Soiomen,  a 
canon  of  Pistoja.  Thus  three  copies  were  taken, 
and  these  are  still  in  existence,  but  the  original  has 
long  since  disappeared.  All  the  MSS.  employed 
by  the  editors  of  Aiconins  seem  to  have  been  de- 
rived ficD  the  transcript  of  Poggio  eiclutiielf,  and 


reproducing  mcr 

disfigured  liy  the  careleunest  or  pre 

ASCUS  ('Affiroi),  a  giant,  who  in 
with  Lycurgus  chained  Dionysus  and 
into  a  river.  Hemjes,  or,  accordjof 
Zeus,  rescued  Dionysus,  conquered  (ii 
giant,  llayed  him,  and  made  a  bag  (  &t 
akin.  From  this  event  the  town  of  1 
Syria  was  believed  to  have  derives 
(Eiym.  M.  aiidSteph.Byi.i.o.  Aofuun 
A'SDIIUBAL.  [H*8DaiiBll.] 
AStfLLlO,  P.  SEMPRCNIUS, 
of  the  soldiers  under  P.  Scipio  Afiici 
mantia,  B.  c  1  S3,  and  wrote  a  history  i 
in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  (Qell 
work  appears  to  have  commenced  wit 
nars,  and  it  contained  a  very  fiiU  ace 
times  of  the  Oiacchi.  The  exact  title 
and  the  number  of  books  into  wbicb  it 
known.    From  the  great  super 
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V.  19).  it 


n  the  (on 


iretty  b 
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by  the  name  of  libri  n 
times  by  that  of  kutoriaa ;  and  it  < 
toast  fourteen  books.  {GelL  liiL  3.  31 
p.  195.)  It  itcitedalsoinOell.  L  13 
3,  Si  ;  Pri>:ian,  v.  p.  6GS;  Serr.  m 
xii.  121  [  Nonius,  s.r.j^iici:(i(r. 

Cicero  sp«ka(i/Ei.^.i.  2}  sUghtiDg 
P.  Sempronius  Asellio  should  be  can 
guishcd  from  C.  Semprooius  Tudi 
whom  he  ia  often  confounded.  [T 
Comp.  KiBuse,  Vitat  el  Fragm.  Hit 
nonm,  p.  2t6,  Ac 

ASELLUS,  a  cognomen  in  the 
Claudian  gentes.  The  Anuia  gnu  wi 
one;  and  the  Aselli  in  the  Conieli 
also  plebeiana 
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1.  GL  or  P.  Annius  Asbllus,  a  Mnator,  who 
bad  not  been  indnded  in  the  censni,  died,  leaving 
hit  only  daagfater  his  heres.  The  property,  how- 
erer,  was  loied  by  Verres,  the  praetor  urbenas, 
on  the  groond  that  snch  a  bequest  was  in  violation 
•f  the  lex  Voconia.  (Cic  m  Vtrr,  i.  41,  bu^ 
canp.  L  5a,  ii  7 ;  DkL  ofAuL  s,  v,  Voconia  Lex,) 

2.  Tl  Claudius  Asxllus,  tribnne  of  the  sol- 
diers m  the  army  of  the  consnJ,  C.  Ckudins  Nero, 
B.  c  207»  pnetor  in  b.  c.  206,  when  he  obtained 
Ssnlinia  as  his  province,  and  plebeian  aedile  in 
a&204.  (Liv.  zxviL  41,  xzviii  10,  xzix.  11.) 
Appian  (de  BelL  AnmL  37)  rehUes  an  extraor- 
diauy  adventure  of  this  Claadins  Asellus  in  b»  c. 
312. 

3.  Tl  Claudius  Asxllus,  of  the  equestrian 
Older,  was  deprived  of  his  horse,  and  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  an  aerarian,  by  Scipio  Africanus, 
the  younger,  in  his  censocship,  b.  c.  142.  When 
AaeUas  boasted  of  his  military  services,  and  com- 
plained that  he  had  been  degnided  unjustly,  Scipio 
npfied  with  the  proverb,  '^Agas  asellum,^  u  «. 
**■  Agas  aseUum,  si  bovem  non  agere  queas**  (Cic. 
dt  OnL  VL  64),  which  it  is  impossible  to  translate 
» as  to  preserve  the  point  of  the  joke  ;  it  was  a 
pnvcriNsl  expression  for  saying,  that  if  a  person 
caaaoi  hold  as  good  a  station  as  he  wishes,  he 
anst  be  content  with  a  lower.  When  Asellus 
vas  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  &  a  139,  he  accused 
Sdpio  Afcicanus  before  the  people  (Oell.  iii.  4) ;  and 
GeQies  (iL  20)  makes  a  quotation  from  the  fifth 
watioo  rf  Sdpio  against  Asellus,  which  may  have 
hen  delivered  in  this  year.  Among  other  chaiges 
which  Asellus  brought  against  Scipio,  was,  that 
the  lustrum  had  been  inauspicious  (because  it  had 
hem  followed  by  a  pestilence) ;  and  Oellius  {vr, 
ir)  has  preserved  two  verses  of  Lucilius  refemng 
to  this  chaige : 

*^  Sdpiadae  magno  improbus  ohjiciebat  Asellus 
Lastruffl,  iOo  oensore,  mahim  infelixque  fuisse.** 

Sopis  replied,  that  it  was  not  surprising  that  it 
iboakl  have  been  so,  as  his  colleague,  L.  Mnmmius, 
vhs  had  performed  the  lustrum,  had  removed 
Aielbs  fron  the  aerarians  and  restored  him  to  his 
foner  rank.  (Cic  de  OraL  ii.  66 ;  comp.  VaL 
Xax.  vi.  4.  §  2;  AnreL  Vict  de  Fir.  Ill  58, 
vheie  the  opposition  of  Mummius  to  Scipio  is 
•Sodedta)  This  Chadius  Asellus  seems  to  be  the 
■ae  who  was  poisoned  by  his  wifo^  Licinia. 
(VaL  Kax.  vi  3.  §  8.) 

A'SIA  CA^CsX  1.  A  surname  of  Athena  in 
Cskhifc  Her  worship  was  believed  to  have  been 
WsMght  from  thence  by  Castor  and  Polydeuces  to 
IscMia,  vrhere  a  tem^  was  built  to  her  at  Las. 
(Pana  in.  24.  i  5.) 

1.  A  daog^ter  of  Oeeanns  and  TheWs,  who  be- 
ans by  Japetns  the  mother  of  Atlas,  Prometheus, 
id  Epnetheus.     (Hesiod.  Tk^.  359 ;  Apollod. 
2. 1  2,  &c)     According  to  some  traditions  the 
of   Asia  derived  its  name  from  her. 
[flerad.  ir.  45.)    There  are  two  other  mythical 
lof  thtt name.  (Hygin.  Fab,  Prarf,  p.  2 ; 
ad  Lpcopk.  1277.)  [L.S.] 

ASIATICUS»  a  surname  of  the  Sdpioa  and 

fSciFio;  Valbrius.] 

A'SINA,  a  surname  of  the  Scipios.    [Sano.] 

ASI'SIK,  the  daughter  of  C.  Asinius  PoUio, 

■.  c  40,  was  the  vrifo  of  Marcellus  Aeser- 

tbe  mother  of  Marcellus  Aeseminns 

r,  who  was  instmeted  in  rhetoric  by  his 
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grandfothcr  Asinius.  (Senec.  Epit,  Ckmtrov,  lib. 
iv.  pnel;  Tac  Amu  ilL  11,  xiv.  40;  Suet.  OcL 
43.) 

ASrNlA  OENS,  plebeian.  The  Asinii  came 
frt>m  Teate,  the  chief  town  of  the  Marmdni  (SiL 
ItaL  xvii.  453 ;  Liv.  EpiL  73 ;  CatulL  12) ;  and 
their  name  is  derived  from  osmo,  which  was  a 
cognomen  of  the  Scipios,  as  atellui  was  of  the  Annii 
and  Clandii.  The  Herius,  spoken  of  by  Silius 
Italicus  {L  e.)  in  the  time  of  the  second  Pimic  war, 
about  B.  c  218,  was  an  ancestor  of  the  Asinii ; 
but  the  first  person  of  the  name  of  Asinius,  who 
occurs  in  history,  is  Herius  Asinius,  in  the  Marsio 
war,  B.  c.  90.  [Asinius.]  The  cognomens  of 
the  Asinii  are  Aorippa,  Cslbr,  Dknto,  Oallus, 
PoLLio,  Saloninus.  The  only  cognomens  which 
occur  on  coins,  are  Gall  us  and  Pollio.  (Eckhel, 
V.  p.  144.) 

ASrNIUS.  1.  HxRius  Asinius,  of  Teate, 
the  commander  of  the  Ikfarrucini  in  the  Marsic 
war,  foil  in  battle  against  Marius,  b.  c.  90.  (Liv. 
£^  73;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  16;  Appian,  B.  a  I  40; 
Entrop.  V.  3.) 

2.  Cn.  Asinius,  only  known  as  the  fother  of  C. 
Aunius  Pollio.    [Pollio.] 

3.  Asinius,  a  friend  of  Antony,  who  surrepti- 
tiously crept  into  the  senate  after  the  death  of 
Caesar,  B.  a  44.    (Cic.  PAO.  xiii  13.) 

ASl'NIUS  QUADRA'TUS.    [Quadratus.] 

A'SIUS  ("Airios).  1.  A  son  of  Hyrtacus  of 
Ariste,  and  fother  of  Acamas  and  Phaenops.  He 
was  one  of  the  allies  of  the  Trojans,  and  brought 
than  auxiliaries  from  the  several  towns  over  which 
he  ruled.  He  was  skin  by  Idomeneus.  (Hom. 
IL  iL  835,  xil  140,  xiil  389,  &&,  xviL  582.) 

2.  A  son  of  Dymas  and  brother  of  Hecabe* 
Apollo  assumed  the  appearance  of  this  Asius,  when 
he  wanted  to  stimulate  Hector  to  fight  against 
Patrodus.  (Horn.  JL  xvi.  715,  &c. ;  Eustath.  p. 
1083.)  According  to  Dictys  Cretensis  (iv.  12), 
Asius  was  shiin  by  Ajax.  There  are  two  more 
mythical  personages  of  this  name,  which  is  also 
used  as  a  surname  of  Zeus,  firom  the  town  of  Asoa 
or  Oasos  in  Crete.  (Virg.  Aen,  x.  123 ;  Tiets.  ad 
Lyooph,  355 ;  Steph.  Bys. «.  o.  "Kxros,)        [L.  &] 

A^SIUS  ("Airior),  one  of  the  earliest  Greek 
poets,  who  lived,  in  all  probability,  about  &  c 
700,  though  some  critics  mrould  place  him  at  an 
earlier  and  others  at  a  hiter  period.  He  was  a 
native  of  Samos,  and  Athenaeus  (iii  p.  125)  calls 
him  the  old  Samian  poet.  According  to  Pausanias 
(vii.  4.  §  2),  his  fother*s  name  was  Amphiptolemus. 
Asius  wrote  epic  and  elegiac  poems.  The  subject 
or  subjects  of  nis  epic  poetry  are  not  known ;  and 
the  few  fragments  which  we  now  possess,  consist 
of  genealogical  statements  or  remarks  about  the 
Samians,  whose  luxurious  habits  he  describes  with 
great  nai'vet^  and  humour.     The  fragments  are 

{>reserved  in  Athenaeus,  Pausanias,  Strabo,  Apol- 
odorus,  and  a  fow  others.  His  elegies  were  writ- 
ten in  the  regular  elegiac  metre,  but  all  have 
perished  with  the  exception  of  a  very  brirf  one 
which  is  preserved  in  Athenaeus.  (L  e,)  The 
fragments  of  Asius  are  collected  in  N.  Bach,  CW« 
Um^  Tyrtoei  et  Am  SamU  quae  impersumU  4*^** 
Leipzig,  1831, 8vo.;  in  DUbner^s  edition  of  Hesiod, 
Ac,  Paris,  1840,  and  in  Duntzer,  Die  Frapm,  dtr 
^piecL  Poee.  p.  66^  &c  Nocking,  p.  31.  [L.  S.] 
ASO'PIS  [*Affmnlt%  two  mythological  <per- 
sonages,  one  a  daughter  of  Theq>ius,  who  became 
by  Heracles  the  mother  of  Mentor  (Apollod.  ii.  7* 

2c 
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Iher  B  dioghtec  of  the  rirer-god 
i..71)  [I-S.J 

Kminoi).  1.  Father  o[  Phomuon 
illcd  A»picbiu  by  Fvuwiiu.  (L 

mian,  wu,  U  tlia  nqnnt  of  ths 
>  widMd  to  ban  oBs  of  PbDi- 
(b<  coamundf  HDt  by  tha  Atbe- 
!ar  billowing  hit  bthcr't  nanl 
!H  (ths  4tli  of  the  PelopODneuui 
9  ihipi  tD  Nuipactiu.      He  (ell 


(Tbiic.  iii.  7.)       [A.  H.  C] 
US,  ■  UMury,  pcmihly  >  nili' 
ch,  A>^  d.  (did.  KmM.  p.  275, 
uul  <^  PoljdetiUL,     (Plin,  mi 
[C.  P.  M.J 
Kamni),    tbe   god  of  the  rir 
■on  of  Oceuiiu  and  Tbetit,  or 
n,  of  Poaeidon  ud  Fero,  of  Zeu 
II  laid;  of  Poaeidon  and  CeglnM. 
.  $6;  Pmu.  u.£.  g2,  12.  §  5.) 

u  Metope,  the  daughter  of  the 
,  b;  whom  he  had  two  aoni  and 
ding  to  othen,  twenty  danghten. 
T  in  tha  fBiioni  accoimtt.     (Apol- 

JT.  72  1  SchoL  aJ  Pad.  OL  n. 
37 ;  Paul.  ii.  1.  S  2  i  Herod,  a. 
Ham.  p.  278.)  Serenl  of  iheae 
lOpDi  were  carried  off  by  godi, 
mly  belieied  to  indicate  the  colo- 
ly  the  people  inhabiting  the  banka 


TaaoneoftfafldaDgbtenof  Ai 
iona  a  riTer  of  thia  name  in  Aegina. 
lb  the  SchoL)  In  Onece  then 
of  tbi>  nabw,  the  one  in  Achaia 
and  the  other  in  Boealia,  and  the 
wo  an  trequeally  eonfinuided  or 
»ch  otber.  Hence  aroee  the  <tif- 
ibont  the  demnt  of  Awpna,  and 
the  namea  of  hi*  daoghten.     " 


ia  not  difficult 
of  the  two  tirei  goda  thia  or  tt 
!t  originally  belonged.  The  more 
t  two  ia  that  <rf'  Feloponnexu. 
attied  off  hia  daughter  Aegina, 
Marched  after  her  eierywbere,  he 
med  by  Siaypboi  of  Coriiitb,  that 
ilty  pany.  Aaopua  now  rerolted 
d  wanted  to  tigbt  with  him,  but 
with  bia  tbandarboU  and  confined 
J  bed.  Piecaa  of  charcoal  which 
le  bed  of  the  tiiei  in  later  timea, 
bare  been  piodDced  by  the  lighl- 
Paaa.  iL  G.  g  I,  &cj  ApoUod.  iii. 
ding  to  FaDaaniaa  (iL  12.  §  5) 
1  Aaopni  waa  a  man  who,  in  the 
Korered  the  riret  wbidi  waa  nib- 
ly  hie  dium^  [L.  S.] 

^oiraAli),  a  dangfcler  of  Aigaem, 
1  an  intarealing  legend  ia  pre- 
lua  Libetalia.  (13.)       [L.  S.] 

r  to  leant  hia  deaigoa,  when  tbe 
ir  SnOa.     He  waa,  bawcTBT,  de- 
a  (SalL^^.  108,112.) 
Aomria),      1.    Tbe  oletatated 
It  of  Aiiochua,  came  Ui  reaide  at 
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Athena,  and  there  gained  and  fixed  du 
of  Peridea,  not  more  by  her  bi«Bty  tl 
high  mental  aocompliafainenta,  Wilb 
who  waa  a  lady  of  rank,  and  by  whom  1 
una,  he  aeema  to  bare  lived  onbappily ; 
Ing  parted  from  her  by  mntnol  content,  1 
hiniaelf  to  Aapua  daring  the  jTat  ei 
doaely  a*  waa  allowed  by  tbe  law,  wU 
marriage  with  a  foreign  wootan  nndec  ae 
tiee.  (Pint /■'TV.  24;  Demoaih.  a.  iVau 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  aa 
him  agreat  ascendancy;  Ibon^  tbii  per 
befoie  at  in  an  e^iggerated  ahape  in  the 
which  aaeribe  to  her  influeoce  the  war  i 
on  behalf  of  Uilelui  in  B.  c  440.  aa  i 
Peloponneoao  war  itaelL  (Plot.  Paic 
toph..4cikani.4a7,&ci  SchoL  oif  Joe.;  c 
loph-Pu,  6B7,Ac(  Thuc  i.  11S.J 
neiion,  indeed,  of  Periclei  with  Aipaaia 
hare  been  a  brount*  lubject  of  attack  u 
comedy  (Ariitoph.  ^cfciraL  Le.,-  Pint 
SchoL  od  PtaL  Memz.  f.  2S&),  aa  alao 
tain  writer*  of  philoeophicsl  dialoguei 
whom  and  the  comic  poeta,  in  reapei 
abuuTe  pmpenaitiea,  Athenaena  nmarl 
&mily  likeneia.  (Athen.  t.  p.  220;  Caaa 
Nor  waa  their  bittemeaa  Htiafied  with 
■■tin  i  for  it  waa  Hermippoa,  the  comk 
brought  againit  Aipaaia  the  double  chi 
IHStr  and  of  inbmoudy  pandering  to  t 
Fenclet ;  and  it  required  all  the  peram 
of  the  ialtei  with  the  people,  and  hii  m 
eotieatie*  and  teara,  to  procure  her  acqui 
Pine.  32  ;  Athen.  liii.  p.  589,  e. ;  co 
wall'i  Orana,  toL  iii.  p.  87,  Ac.,  and  A 
The  honie  lif  Aipuia  waa  the  gnat  tr 
bigbeaC  literary  and  philoaopbicalaodety 
nor  waa  the  leclu^Dn  of  the  Athenian 
strictly  preterred,  but  that  many  even  t 
■orted  thither  with  their  buabandi  for  tl 
and  improTemenI  of  her  conTcraation  (1 
24);  ■o  that  the  blellectual  influeoce  wt 
etdied  waa  undoBbtedly  conndBrable,  e 
we  reject  the  atory  of  her  being  the 
of  SooWea,  on  the  probable  ground  of  t 
thoae  paiaagei  in  which  auch  atalrmn 
(Plat  ;tfe«r.  pp.  23£,  349  ;  Xen. 
14,  Afenor.  iL  6.  §  36 ;  Hem.  Ji  S 
et  dite.  jatea.;  Schleiamacher'l  tub 
Maamtu);  for  Plato  certainlj  vi 
prOTcr  of  the  adminialiatian  of  Perklei 
51£,  d.  &c),  and  thought  pertiap*  that 
meat  introduced  W  Aapaeia  bad  only  ac 
temptatioa  to  the  UcentioniDeaa  tnm  wi 
not  ditconneeted.  (Athen.  liii  p.  SG9.  t 
death  of  Feridet,  Aipaaia  ia  aaid  to  ba< 
heraelf  to  one  Lyiklee,  a  dealer  in  cat 
bare  made  bim  by  her  initmctiona  a  fir 
tor.  (Aeach.  m.  PimL  Peric  24 ;  Schc 
Mtmtt.  p.  235.^  For  an  omnaing  oo 
aophiitical  argument  aicribed  to  her  by 
the  philoaopfaer,  aee  Cic  dt  IntrmL  L  3 
Init.  Orat.  T.  II.  The  aan  of  Paid 
puia  wat  Itgjlinuled  by  a  apedal  in 
people,  and  took  hia  hther''a  naree.  (F 
37.)     He  waa  one  of  the  aii  genenli 

Sut  to  death  after  the  ticlory  at  Arginua 
■coba,  rerm.  Sdir^ln,  roL  ir.  pp.  34S 
2.  A  Phscaean,  daughter  of  Uermoi 
carried  away  from  her  coimtr;  to  the 
Cyruatbi  YoungeT,  wboioadinirad,int 
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mAj,  bat  her  saperior  qnmlitiet  of  mind  and  cha- 
laeto,  that  he  made  her  hii  fitroorite  wife,  giring 
ker  die  name  of  **wis&**  She  is  Mdd  to  have  fire- 
qnatly  aided  him  with  her  advice,  the  adoption 
if  which  he  never  r^:retted ;  and  they  lived  toge- 
ther with  great  mutual  afiection  till  the  death  of 
the  prince  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  She  then  fell 
into  the  handa  of  Artazerzes,  and  became  his  wi£e. 
(Phit.  Ptrie,  24,  Artat,  26  ;  Ael.  F.  ^.  xii.  1 ; 
Xen.  Aaak  i.  10.  §  2.)  When  Dareiua,  son  of 
Aitaxerzefl,  was  i4)pointed  luccesaor  to  the  throne, 
be  uked  hit  fiither  to  turrender  Aspaaia  to  him. 
The  request,  it  seems,  could  not  be  refused,  as 
oming  from  the  king  elect ;  Artazerzes,  therefore, 
gsve  her  up,  on  finding  that  she  herself  consented 
to  the  trutsfer ;  but  he  soon  after  took  her  away 
apin,  and  made  her  priestess  of  a  temple  at  Ecba- 
tttia,  where  strict  celibacy  was  requisite ;  and  this 
pn  rise  to  that  conspirBcy  of  Dareius  against  his 
fath«,  which  was  detected,  and  cost  him  his  life. 
(Pht  ArioM.  27— 2d ;  Just  z.  2.)  Her  name  is 
ttid  to  have  been  **Milto,**  till  Cyrus  called  her 
"Aspsna"^  after  the  mistress  of  Pericles  (Plut 
Ptrie.  24 ;  Athen.  ziii  p.  676,  d.) ;  but  "MUto" 
tteelf  seems  to  have  been  a  name  ez^essive  of  the 
beauty  of  her  complezion.  (Ael.  F.  H.  zii  1, 
wiufe  we  are  fitvoured  with  a  minute  description 
of  her  appeanace.)  [E.  £.] 

ASPA'SIUS  CAcnrtfcrioyX  1.  Of  Bvblus,  a 
Otttk  sophist,  who  according  to  Snidas  (i.  v.  *A(r- 
■i^nof)  was  a  contemporary  of  the  sophists  Adri- 
■ns  Mad  Arxsteidea,  and  who  consequently  lived 
in  the  reign  of  M.  Antoninus  and  Commodus, 
■hoot  A.  n.  180.  He  is  mentioned  among  the 
•wunentators  ou  Demosthenes  and  Aeschines ;  and 
Sudas  ascribes  to  him  a  work  on  Byblus,  medita- 
tioiis,  theoretical  woiks  on  rhetoric,  declamations, 
aa  eneominm  on  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  soma 
«^  writings.  All  these  are  lost  with  the  ex- 
oeptioQ  of  a  few  eztiacts  from  his  commentaries. 
(Ulpaa,  od  DemotUL  Upim,  p.  1 1 ;  Phot.  BUL 
?.  492,  a.,  ed.  Bekk. ;  SchoL  ad  Hermog,  p.  260, 
Ae.;SchoLai  JeieAm.&  71m.  p.  105.) 

2.  A  rauFATxnc  philosopher,  who  seems  to 
have  fired  during  the  latter  half  of  the  first  oen- 
tny  after  Christ,  since  Galen  (vol  vL  p.  532,  ed. 
Puis),  who  lived  under  the  Antonines,  states, 
that  he  heard  one  of  the  pupils  of  Aspasius.  Boe- 
t'nas,  who  frequently  refers  to  his  worics,  says 
that  Aspasius  wrote  commentaries  on  most  of  the 
*vks  of  Aristotle.  The  following  commentaries 
an  umressly  mentioned :  on  De  Interpretatione, 
the  Phyiica,  Metaphysica,  Categoriae,  and  the 
I^^ieomachean  Ethics.  A  portion  of  the  commen- 
tey  on  the  last-mentioned  work  of  Aristotle  (viz. 
fla  hooks  1,  2,  4,  7,  and  8)  are  still  eztant,  and 
^oe  fiist  printed  by  Aldus  Manutius,  in  his  col- 
of  the  Greek  commentators  on  the  Nico- 
Ethics.  (Venice,  1536,  fol.)  A  Latin 
Q  by  J.  B.  Felicianus  ^ypeared  at  Venice 
b ISII,  and  has  olten  been  reprinted.  From  Por- 
fhpias,  who  also  states  that  Aspasius  wrote  com- 
wateks  on  Plato,  we  learn  that  his  commentaries 
•  Aristotle  were  used  in  the  sdiool  of  Plotinus. 
Chhrib  JKU.  (^mec  iii  pw  264,  &C. ;  Buhle,  ^  rutol 
1^1  a  296.) 
&  Of  Bavkknjl,  a  distinguished  sophist  and 
who  lived  about  a.  d.  225,  in  the 
of  Akzander  Serenis.  He  was  educated  by 
Demetrianus,  who  was  himself  a  skilful 
afterwards  he  was  also  a  pupil  of 
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Pansanias  and  Uippodromus,  and  then  travelled  ta 
various  ports  of  the  ancient  worid,  as  a  compani(»i 
of  the  emperor  and  of  some  other  persons.  He  ob- 
tained the  principal  professorship  of  rhetoric  at 
Rome,  which  he  held  until  his  death  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  At  Rome  he  also  began  his  long 
rhetorical  controversy  with  Philostratus  of  Lonnos, 
which  was  afterwards  continued  by  other  dis- 
putants in  Ionia.  Aspasius  was  also  secretary  to 
the  emperor,  but  his  letters  were  censured  by  his 
opponent  Pausanias,  for  their  dechunatory  chamcter 
and  their  want  of  precision  and  clearness.  He  is 
said  to  have  written  several  orations,  which,  how- 
ever, are  now  lost  They  are  praised  for  their 
simplicity  and  originality,  and  for  the  absence  of 
all  pompous  afiectation  in  them.  (Philostr.  ViL 
Sopk  ii  33 ;  Eudoc.  p.  66 ;  Suidas,  #.  «.  *A<nra- 
vios,) 

4.  Of  Ttrs,  a  Greek  rhetorician  and  historian 
of  uncertain  date,  who,  according  to  Suidas  (#.  v. 
'Aowciffior),  wrote  a  history  of  Epeirus  and  of 
things  remarkable  in  that  country,  in  twenty  books, 
theoretical  woriu  on  rhetoric,  and  some  oth«)n» 
(Comp.  Eudoc.  p.  66.)  [L.  S.] 

ASPA'THINES  CA(nra0ivi?r),  one  of  the  seven 
Persian  chiefs,  who  conspired  against  the  Magi. 
He  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  when  the  latter 
were  put  to  death.  (Herod.  iiL  70,  &c.  78.)  He 
was  the  father  of  Praxaspes.     (vii.  97*) 

ASPER,  AEMI'LIUS,  a  Roman  gnunmarian« 
who  wrote  commentaries  on  Terence  (Schopen,  d« 
Terentio  d  Donaio^  ^c.  p.  32,  Bonn,  1821)  and 
VirgiL  (Macrob.  iiL  5;  Heyne^s  account  of  the 
ancient  Commentators  on  Virgil,  prefized  to  his 
edition  of  Virgil.)  Asper  is  also  quoted  in  the 
Scholia  on  Viigil,  discovered  by  A.  Mai.  (  VirgiU 
Inierp.  VeL  Mediol  1818.)  This  Asper  must  be 
distinguished  from  another  grammarian  of  the 
flame  name,  usually  called  Asper  Junior,  but  who 
is  equally  unknown.  The  hitter  is  the  author  of 
a  snudl  work  oititled  *^  Ars  Grammatica,**  which 
has  been  printed  in  the  collecUons  of  Chrammatki 
lUuttrts  XI I. ^  Paris,  1516 ;  Tre$  Arti$  OrammaL 
Autkorm^  Lips.  1527 ;  Orammat.  LaL  Amctorei^  by 
Putschius,  Hanov.  1605;  Corpus  Orammat  LaL 
by  Lindemann,  voL  i  Lipa.  1831. 

ASPER,  JUXIUS,  had  been  raised  to  the 
consulship,  as  had  also  his  sons,  by  Caracalla,  but 
was  afterwards,  without  any  apparent  cause,  de- 
prived of  all  his  honours,  and  dbrivoi  out  of  Rome 
by  the  same  emperor,  A.  d.  212.  (Dion  Cass. 
Izzvii.  5.)  We  learn  from  an  inscription  (op. 
Fabrett,  p.  494),  that  the  consuls  in  a.  d.  212 
were  bom  of  the  name  of  Julius  Asper.  Either 
the  fieither  or  one  of  his  sons  was  appointed  go- 
vernor of  Asia  by  Macrinus,  but  was  deprived  of 
this  dignity  on  his  journey  to  the  province,  on  ac- 
count of  some  incautious  words  which  ofiended  the 
emperor.  It  is  usually  stated,  on  the  authority  of 
Dion  Cassius,  that  Asper  was  killed  by  Elagabalus ; 
but  Dion  Cassius  does  not  say  this.  (Dion  Cass. 
IzzviiL  22,  Izziz.  4.) 

ASPEBL,  SULPI'CIUS,  a  centurion,  one  of  the 
conspirators  against  Nero,  a.  d.  66,  met  his  fiite 
with  great  firmness,  when  he  was  put  to  death 
after  the  detection  of  the  conspiracy.  (Tac.  Ann, 
XV,  49,  50,  68 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixii.  24.) 

ASPHA'LIUS  or  ASPHALEIUS  CA<r^iof 
w  *A(r^aAcios),  a  surname  of  Poseidon,  under 
which  he  was  worshipped  in  several  towns  of 
Greece.    It  describes  him  as  the  god  who  granta 
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ttf  ta  pofU   and  b>  navigation   in  geneinL 

mb.  L  p.  £7;   Paiu.  liL  21.  $3;   Pint  T'lo. 

;  Said.  LV.)  [L.  S.] 

tSPLFDON  ('AuTXi^i.),  «  un  of  Powidon 
1  the  njmpti  Mideia  (Cheniai,  c^. /"asi.  ii.  38. 
)l  according  to  othan,  he  wa«  a  ion  of  Onbo- 
nna  and  brother  of  Cljmenua  and  Amphidicni 
epL  Bjt  ■.  r.  ■AffwAitBoh'),  or  a  ion  of  Preibon 
I  Sterope.  (Euatath.  ad  Horn.  p.  273.)  Ha 
■  ngarded  ai  the  foonder  of  A^uedon,  an  ao- 
nt  lowD  of  the  MinfBiu  in  Boeotia.  [L.  S.] 
ASPR^NAS,  a  lumanK  of  ifae  Nonii,  a  con- 
ir  bmilj  onder  tha  railj  emperors.  (Comp. 
a.H.  N.  ui.  20.)  I.  C.  Nqniub  AsraiNiis 
1  a  performer  in  the  TVojoe  ionu  nnder  Angut- 
,  ar^  in  coniequence  of  an  injnr;  which  be  >u>- 
ned  from  a  Ul  in  tha  game,  he  received  a  golden 
lin  from  Aofiuilni,  and  waa  allowed  to  aauime 
!  wnianie  of  Torqaatui,  both  Ibr  himaalf  and  hia 
iteritj.  (Soet.  Od.  43.) 

2.  L.  AHraKNM,  a  ^gate  onder  hia  natemal 
:le,  Varua,  A,  D.  ID,  prewrved  the  Roman  army 
m  total  deatmction  after  the  death  of  Vami. 
ion  Cau.  tvi.  22;  Veil.  Pat.  iL  120.)  He  ia 
ibablf  the  lame  ai  the  U  Noniiu  Aapnmaa  who 
a  conaul  a.  n.  6,  and  ai  (he  L.  Aapnnai  men- 
Md  bf  TadlDi,  who  wa>  procoaiul  of  Africa  at 
'  death  of  Aoguilui, 
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riberiua,  to  kill  Agrippa  Foatiunn*.   (Ti 
•3.)    He  i>  mentioned  again  by  Tacitu*,  uaner 
D.  20.  (Ann.  iii.  18.) 

i.  P.  NoNiti»  AsraiMAS,  conaul,  a.  d.  38. 
ion  Cbh.  lii.  9;  Frontinua,  dt  Aguaadad.  c  13.) 
I.  L.  NoNiun  ABPKiHAa  BDd  P.  Nonius  As- 
ENA8  are  two  oiatara  frequently  introduced  aa 
aken  in  the  Omtrovtrtiat  (1-4,  6,  10,  II, &c.) 
M.  Sen«a. 

ftSPRE'NAS,  CALPU'RNIUS,  appointed  go- 
nor  of  OalaEia  and  Pamphylia  by  Oalha.  A.  n. 
.  induced  the  partiaana  of  the  counterfeit  Nero 
pnt  him  to  death.   (Tnc.  //ut.  ii.  9.) 
*S8A0N.    [NioBE.] 

rlSSALECTUS.  a  Roman  umlptor,  wh«e  name 
oaud  upon  an  eilant  itatae  of  Aeaculapiua  hy 
t,  of  the  merit  of  which  Winckelmann  (d'ejeL  d. 
riii.  4.  g  3)  ipeaha  aUghlingly.  [C.  P.  M.] 
^SSA'RACUS  ('AmnffMnot),  a  aon  of  Troa 
I  Calirrhoe,  the  dangfaler  of  Scamander.  He 
I  king  of  Troy,  and  huaband  of  Hierooinente,  by 
om  he  became  the  fatherofCapyt,  the  bther  d' 
chiaea.    (Horn,  fi:  u.  232,  Ac.;  ApoUod.  iii. 

g  2  ;  Serr.  ad  Virg.  Gtorg.  iiL  35  ;  Aa.  liiL 
>-)  [L.  S.] 

tSSSrSIA  fAffjiiffla).  a  auimune  of  Athena, 
ived  from  the  town  of  Aaieaoa  in  Ionia,  where 

had  a  temple.     (Herod.  L  19.)  LL.  S.J 

4SSTEAS  or  ASTEAS,  a  painter,  whoae  name 
found  upon  a  law  of  hia  worknuuiahip,  dia- 
ered  at  Paeatnm,  and  now  pmerved  in  the 
yal  Hoiemn  at  N^les.  (Winckehnann,  fi»ot 
K.  iiL  Anm.  778.)  [C  P.  M.] 

I'STACUS  CAimuoH).  1.  A  ion  of  Poaeidon 
I  the  nyinnh  Olbia,  from  whom  the  (own  of  Aa- 
u  in  Bilhynia,  which  wat  afierwarda  called 


!.  The  bther  of  lamanu,  Leadea,  Atphodicus, 
1  Melanippua,  whence  Ovid  calla  the  hat  of 
w  heroea  Aitacidea.  (Apotlod.  iii.  6.  fi  8: 
id,/to,eiS.)  [L.8.1 
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ASTARTE.     [AFHRODn-i  and  Sra 
ASTE'RIA  {'hanpU),  a  danghler  o1 
Coeul  (according  to  Hygin.  FiA.  Pnf. 

and  Phoebe.  She  vBa  ^e  (iitei  of  Lei 
csiding  to  Heiiod  (IVc^.  409),  the  wib 
by  whom  ihe  became  the  motiier  of  Hi 
cero  {lit  Nat.  Dtor.  iii.  16)  make*  her  ' 
of  the  foDith  Heradea  by  Zeui.  But  ar 
the  gennjne  and  mare  general  traditioi 
an  inhabitant  of  Olympua,  and  belorei 
Id  order  to  eicape  from  hia  embrace*,  t 
■amorphoaed  into  a  quail  (IpTu{),threwl 
the  MB,  and  wa*  here  metaraarpbaga 
iahmd  Aateria  (the  island  which  had  I 
hearen  like  a  atar),  or  Ortygia,  aftenn 
Delo*.  (ApoUod.  L  2.  S  2,  4.  S  I ;  AI 
392  ;  Hjgui.  Fah.  o3 ;  Callimach.  Hjm 
37;  Serr,  »i^eB.iiL73.)  There  arc  »e 
mythical  peraonagea  of  thii  name,— one 
of  Aleyoaeua  [Auttonibb]  ;  a  lecond, 
Danaida  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5)  1  a  third,  a  I 
Atlas  (Hygin.  Fab.  250,  when,  perhapi 
ia  to  be  read)  ;  and  a  fourth,  a  daughter 
who  became  by  Belletophonles  the  moll 
disBQS,  the  founder  of  Hydiaaoa  in  Cari 
Byti-n.  Ti.iriiii.) 

ASTFRION  or  ASTFRIUS  ("A 
'katifiBt).  1.  A  ton  of  Teulamua,  aj 
the  Crelana,  who  married  Eun^  afb 
been  carried  to  Crete  by  Zcua.  He  al 
up  the  three  lona,  Uinoa.  Sarpedon,  a 
manthya  whom  ahe  had  by  the  bther  o 
(ApoUod.  iJL  1. 1  2.  &e.:  Diod.  i».  60.) 

2.  A  aon  of  Cometea.  Pyramna.  or  I 
Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Pherea.  \ 
tinned  aa  one  of  the  Ai^nnuta.  (Apol 
i.  3fi;  Pane.  V.  17.  §4;  Hygin.  f oft. 
Flacc  i.  ibb.)     Then  an  two  man  m; 

and  the  aecond  a  ion  of  Minos,  who  w 
TheKtus.    (PauLii.  31.  f  I.) 

A5TERI0N  (^tiortpim'),  a  ttatoary, 
a  man  named  Aeschylus.  Patuauias  | 
mentiona  a  atatoe  of  Chaerea*,  a  Sicyooi 
which  waa  of  hia  workmanthip.  [C 

ASTE'RIUS  {'Karipas),  a  aon  of 
grandson  of  Go.  According  to  a  Miles 
he  was  buried  in  the  small  iaiand  of 
hia  body  meaaurtd  ten  cubila  in  leng 
i.  35.  8  5,  yii.  2.  §  3.)  Then  are  fooi 
thical  personage!  of  Ihja  name,  who  are 
in  the  A>llowing  paiaagea  :  Apollod. 
Apollon.  Rhod.  L  176  i  ApoUod.  i.  9.  § 
F<a>.  170. 

ASTFRIUS  CAffT^f.™),  sncoeeded 
biahop  of  Amaaeia  in  Pontoa,  in  the  la 
the  fourth  century.  He  bad  been  ediK 
youth  by  a  Scythian  alare.  Seyeral  of  I 
ore  atill  extant,  and  eitiacti  &om  otl 
have  pcrriabed,  have  been  preserycd  b 
(CW.  271.)     He  belonged  lo  the  ortli 

Fabriclua  {BOL  Crwc  ic.  p.  519,  & 
lilt  of  25  other  parsons  of  thia  nami 
whom  were  dignitariea  of  the  church, 
about  the  end  of  the  ibuith  or  ihe  begii 
fifth  centnry.  Among  them  we  roay 
lerius,  a  Ca^)podod  '  '  '  " 
-  ■■     iini 

1   {about   A,  D.   304). 
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qnently  letonied  to  the  Christian  fiiith,  and  joined 
tbe  Anan  par^»  but  on  account  of  his  apostasv 
was  exdnded  from  the  dignity  of  bishop  to  which 
be  a^red.  He  was  the  author  of  several  theolo- 
gicsl  woiks.  There  was  also  an  Asterius  of  Scy- 
tbopdis,  whom  St.  Jerome  {EpitL  83,  ad  Magnum 
Onit)  mentions  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  eccle- 
tiastieal  writers.  [C  P.  M.] 

ASTTE'RIUS,  TURCIUS  RUFUS  APRONI- 
A'NUS,  was  ccnuol  a,  d.  494,  devoted  hunself  to 
fiteniy  pursuits,  and  emended  a  MS.  of  Sedulius, 
and  one  of  VixgiU  on  which  he  wrote  an  epigram. 
{AnO.  LaL  No.  281,  ed.  Meyer.)      [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTERODIA.    [Endtmion.] 

ASTEROPAEUS  (*A<rTfpo»<ubj),  a  son  of  Pe- 
kfoo,  and  grandstm  of  the  river^god  Axins,  was 
tbe  onnmander  of  the  Paeonians  in  the  Trojan 
vai;  and  an  aHy  of  the  Trojans.  He  was  the 
tiQest  among  all  the  men,  and  fought  with  Achilles, 
wbom  he  at  first  wounded,  but  was  afterwards 
IdDed  by  him.  (Horn.  IL  xxl  139,  &c.;  Philostr. 
Hmiic  xix.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

ASTEHOPE  CAoTcf^rfm),  two  mythical  per- 
sonages:  see  AcRAOiis  and  Assacub.    [L.  S.J 

ASTEROPEIA  CAirrc^cia),  two  mythical 
person^es,  one  a  daughter  of  Pelias,  who  in  con- 
janetkm  with  her  sisters  murdered  her  fiither 
(Paiuk  viiL  1 1.  §  2);  and  the  second  a  daughter  of 
Deion  and  Diomede.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  4.)     [L.  S.] 

ASTRA'BACUS  C^^pdiaucos),  a  son  of  Irbus 
sad  brother  of  Alopecns,  was  a  Laconian  hero  of 
the  royal  house  of  Agis.  He  and  his  brother  found 
the  sfestne  of  Artemis  Orthia  in  a  bush,  and  be- 
eine  mad  at  the  sight  of  it.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  tbe  fiither  of  Damantus  by  the  wife  of  Aris- 
ton.  He  had  a  sanctuary  at  Sparta,  and  was 
vonhqmd  there  as  a  hero.  (Herod,  vi.  69 ;  Pans, 
ill  16.  §  5,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

ASTRAEA  (*A<rrpaia),  a  daughter  of  Zeus  and 
Tbenis,  or  according  to  others,  of  Astraeus  by  Eos. 
^urii^  the  goldoi  age,  this  star-bright  maiden 
lived  (HI  earth  and  among  men,  whom  she  blessed ; 
hot  when  that  age  had  passed  away,  Astraea,  who 
tairwd  longest  among  men,  withdrew,  and  was 
pbeed  among  tbe  stars.  (Hygin.  Poet  Astr,  ii.  25; 
Eatost  Calati.  9 ;  Ov.  Met  i.  149.)       [L.  S.] 

ASTRAEUS  (*A4rr/xubs),  a  Titan  and  son  of 
Onm  and  Enrybm.  By  Eos  he  became  the  father 
«f  the  winds  Zephyrus,  Boreas,  and  Notus,  Eos- 
fhoras  (the  morning  star),  and  all  the  stars  of 
heaven.  (Hesiod.  T^ao^.  376,  &c)  Ovid  (Met 
ziv.  545)  caDs  the  winds  /raires  Astraeiy  which 
does  not  mean  that  they  were  brothers  of  Astraeus, 
bat  hcDthers  through  Astaeus,  their  common  ior 
tber.  [US.] 

ASTRAMPSY'CHUS,  a  name  borne  by  some 
^  the  andent  Persian  Magians.  (Diog.  Laert. 
pnoem.  2 ;  Soidas,  s.  v.  fMryoi.)  There  is  stUl 
extant  imder  this  name  a  Greek  poem,  consisting 
flf  101  iambie  verses,  on  the  interpretation  of 
dnams  ('Orf^Mi^rriic^y),  printed  in  Rigault*s 
HitiMi  of  Aitemidorus,  in  the  collections  of  Obso- 
peeos  aad  Servais  Galle,  and  in  J.  C.  Bulenger, 
^  Batitm.  Dkmai,  t.  5.  The  poem  is  a  comparar 
tndy  Bodera  composition  (not  earlier  than  the 
Iwth  centarr  after  Christ),  and  the  name  of  the 
ntbnr  is  perhaps  an  assumed  one.  Suidas  (s.  r.) 
slss  ascribes  to  the  same  author  a  treatise  on  the 
of  asses,  and  their  cure.  (Fabric  Bibl, 
iv.  p.  152,  V.  p.  266,  xi.^  583.)     [C. P.M.] 

ASTRATEIA  CA<rrpoTf (o),  a  surname  of  Arte- 
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mis,  under  which  she  had  a  temple  near  Pyrrhichus 
in  Laconia,  because  she  was  believed  to  have  stopped 
there  the  progress  of  the  Amaaons.  (Paus.  iiL  25. 
§  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ASTY'AGES  CAotih^thj),  king  of  Media, 
(called  by  Ctesias  'AffriMpyof,  and  by  Diodorus 
'Aoinfdar),  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Cyaxarea. 
Tbe  accounts  of  this  king  given  by  Herodotus, 
Ctesias,  and  Xenophon,  di&r  in  several  important 
particulars.  We  learn  from  Herodotus  (i.  74),  that 
in  tbe  compact  made  between  Cyaxares  and  Aly- 
attes  in  &  c.  610,  it  was  agreed  that  Astyages 
should  marry  Aryenis,  tbe  daughter  of  Alyattes. 
According  to  tbe  chronology  of  Herodotus,  be  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  b.  c  595,  and  reigned  35 
years,  (i.  130.)  His  government  was  harsh,  (i. 
123.)  Alarmed  by  a  dream,  he  gave  his  daughter 
Mandane  in  marriage  to  Cambyaes,  a  Persian  of 
good  fiamily.  (L  107.)  Another  dream  induced 
him  to  send  Harpegus  to  destroy  the  offspring  of 
this  marriage.  The  chUd,  the  future  conqueror  of 
the  Modes,  was  given  to  a  herdsman  to  expose, 
but  be  brought  it  up  as  his  own.  Years  after- 
wards, circumstances  occurred  which  brought  the 
young  Cyrus  under  tbe  notice  of  Astyages,  who, 
on  inquiry,  discovered  his  parentage.  He  inflicted 
a  cruel  punishment  on  Harpagus,  who  waited  his 
time  for  revenge.  When  Cyrus  had  grown  up  to* 
roan^s  estate,  Harpagus  induced  him  to  instate 
the  Persians  to  revolt,  and,  having  been  appointed 
general  of  tbe  Median  forces,  be  deserted  with  the 
greater  part  of  them  to  C>tus.  Astrages  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  Cyrus  mounted  the  throne. 
He  treated  the  captive  monarch  with  mildness, 
but  kept  him  in  confinement  till  his  death. 

Ctesias  agrees  with  Herodotus  in  making  Asty- 
ages tbe  last  king  of  the  Modes,  but  says,  that 
Cyrus  was  in  no  way  related  to  him  till  be  married 
his  daughter  Amytis.  When  Astyages  was  at- 
tacked by  Cyrus,  be  fled  to  Ecbatana,  and  was 
concealed  in  tbe  palace  by  Amjrtis  and  her  husband 
Spitamas,  but  discovered  himself  to  his  pursuers, 
to  prevent  his  daughter  and  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren from  being  put  to  the  torture  to  induce  thend  to 
reveal  where  he  was  hidden.  He  was  loaded  with 
chains  by  Oebaras,  but  soon  afterwards  was  liberated 
by  Cyrus,  who  treated  him  with  great  respect,  and 
inade  him  governor  of  the  Baroanii,  a  Parthian 
people  on  ^e  borders  of  Hyrcania.  Spitamas 
was  subsequently  put  to  deata  by  the  orders  of 
Cyrus,  who  married  Amytia.  Some  time  after, 
Amytis  and  Cyrus  being  desirous  of  seeing  Asty- 
ages, a  eunuch  named  Petiaaces  was  sent  to  escort 
hun  from  his  satrapy,  but,  at  the  inatigation  of 
Oebaraa,  left  him  to  periah  in  a  deeert  region. 
The  crime  waa  revealed  by  meana  of  a  dream,  and 
Amytia  took  a  cruel  revenge  on  Petiaaces.  Tbe 
body  of  Astyages  was  found,  and  buried  with  all 
due  honours.  We  are  told  that,  in  the  course  of 
his  reign,  Astyages  had  waged  war  with  tbe  Bac- 
trians  with  doubtful  success.  (Ctes.  op.  Phoi.  Cod. 
72.  p.  36,  ed.  Bekker.) 

Xenophon,  like  Herodotus,  makes  Cyrus  the 
grandson  of  Astyages,  but  aaya,  that  Aatyagea  was 
succeeded  by  bis  son  Cyaxares  II.,  on  whose  death 
Cyrus  succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne.  {Cy^txp.  i. 
5.  §  2.)  This  account  seems  to  tally  better  with 
the  notices  contained  in  the  book  of  Daniel  (v.  31, 
vi.^1,  ix.  1.)  Dareius  the  Mede,  mentioned  then 
and  by  Josepbus  (x.  1 1.  §  4),  is  apparently  the  same 
with  Cyaxares  II.  .(Compare  the  account  in  the 
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CyrofMie(2aa  of  the  joint  expedition  of  Cyaxares 
and  Cyrus  against  the  Assyrians.)  In  that  case, 
Ahasnems,  the  fether  of  Dareius,  will  be  identical 
with  Astyages.  The  existence  of  Cyaxares  II. 
seems  also  to  be  recognized  by  Aeschylus,  Pen, 
766.  But  the  question  is  by  no  means  free  from 
difficulty.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTY'AOES,  a  grammarian,  the  author  of  a 
conmientary  on  Callimachus,  and  some  other  trea- 
tises on  grammatical  subjects.  (Suidas,  t.  v. ;  Eu- 
docia,  p.  64.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTYANASSA  {'Acrrvdyatraa^  said  to  have 
been  a  daughter  of  Musaeus,  and  a  slave  of  Helen, 
and  to  have  composed  poems  on  immodest  subjects. 
(Suidas,  «.  v.;  Photius,  BiU.  p.  142,  ed.  Bekk.) 
Her  personal  existence,  however,  is  very  doubt- 
fuL  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTY'ANAX  fAtfrv^),  the  son  of  Hector 
and  Andromache;  his  more  common  name  was 
Scamandrius.  Afrer  the  taking  of  Troy  the  Greeks 
hurled  him  down  frt>m  the  walls  of  the  city  to 
prevent  the  fulfilment  of  a  decree  of  &te,  accoiding 
to  which  he  was  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 
(Hom.  IL  vi.  400,  &c.;  Ov.  Met  xiii.  415 ;  Hygin. 
Fab,  109.)  A  difierent  mythical  person  of  the 
same  occurs  in  Apollodorus.  (iL  7.  §  8.)      [L.  S.] 

ASTY'DAMAS  ('AtrrMfias),  1.  A  tragic 
*  poet,  the  son  of  Morsimus  and  a  sister  of  the  poet 
Aeschylus,  was  the  pupil  of  Isocrates,  and  accord- 
ing to  Suidas  (».  «.  A(rrv8.)  wrote  240  tragedies 
and  gained  the  prize  fifteen  times.  His  first 
tragedy  was  brought  upon  the  stage  in  01  95.  2. 
(Diod.  xiv.  p.  676.)  He  was  the  author  of  an 
epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology  {AnaL  iii.  329), 
which  ffave  rise  to  the  jffoverb  Sovr^y  hmtptis 
&ait9p  AffrMfuts  wort,  (Suidas,  «.  v,  Swm^r 
K,  r.  X. ;  Biog.  Laert.  iL  43.) 

2.  A  tragic  poet,  the  son  of  the  former.  The 
names  of  some  of  his  tragedies  are  mentioned  by 
Suidas  (f.  vX  [C.  P.  M.] 

ASTYDAMEIA  {*A<rrMfuia\  a  daughter  of 
Amyntor,  king  of  the  Dolopians  in  Thesaaly,  by 
Cleobule.  She  became  by  Heracles  the  mother  of 
Tlepolemus.  (Pind.  OL  vil  24,  with  the  Schol.) 
Other  accounts  differ  from  Pindar,  for  Hyginus 
(Fab.  162)  calls  the  mother  of  Tlepolemus  As- 
^oche,  and  Apollodorus  (ii.  7.  §  8)  calls  the  son 
of  Astydameia  Ctetippns.  (Comp.  Mnncker,  ad 
Hifffm,  /.  c)  The  Astydameia  mentioped  under 
AcASTUs  and  Antioonx,  No.  2,  is  a  different 
persons^  [L.  S.] 

A'STYLUS,  a  seer  among  the  centaurs,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Ovid  {Met  xiL  308)  as  dissuading 
the  centaurs  from  fighting  against  the  Lapithae. 
But  the  name  in  Ovid  seems  to  be  a  mistake  either 
of  the  poet  himself  or  of  the  transcribers  for  Asbolus. 
(Hes.  Salt,  Hero,  185 ;  Asbolus.)        [L.  S.] 

ASTYMFDES  ('A(m^8iiO,  &  Rhodian  of 
distinction.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Perseus  (b.  c.  171),  he 
advised  his  countrymen  to  side  with  the  former. 
(Polyb.  xxviL  6.  §  3.)  After  the  war,  when  the 
Rhodians  were  threatened  with  hostiliUes  by  the 
Romans,  Astymedes  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Rome  to  deprecate  their  anger.  The  tenour  of  his 
speech  on  the  occasion  is  censured  by  Polybius. 
(xxx.  4, 5 ;  Liv.  xlv.  21-25.)  Three  years  aftei^ 
wards,  he  was  again  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome, 
and  soooeeded  in  bringing  about  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  his  countrymen.  (Polyb. 
xxxi.  6,  7.)    In  B.C.  153,  09  the  occanon  of  the 
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war  with  Crete,  we  find  him  appointed  adminl, 
and  again  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome.  (Polyb. 
xxxiii.  14.)  [C.  P.M.] 

ASTY'NOME  ('AittwmJmii),  the  daughter  oC 
Chryses  (whence  ^e  is  also  called  Chryseis),  a 
priest  of  Apollo.  She  was  taken  prisoeer  by 
Achilles  in  the  Hypqplacian  Thebe  or  in  Lynn- 
sus,  whither  she  had  been  sent  by  her  Cither  for 
protection,  or,  according  to  others,  to  attend  the 
celebration  of  a  festival  of  Artemis.  In  the  dia^ 
tribution  of  the  booty  she  was  given  to  Agamem- 
non, who,  however,  was  obliged  to  restore  her  to 
her  fiither,  to  soothe  the  anger  of  ApoUo.  (Hem. 
//.  I  378 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  pp.  77, 1 18;  Dictyi 
Cret.  iL  17.)  There  are  two  more  mythical  pe^ 
sonages  of  this  name,  one  a  daughter  of  Niobe,  and 
the  other  a  daughter  of  Talans  and  mother  of 
Capaneus.     (Hvgin.  Fab.  70.)  [L  &] 

ASTY'NOMUS  ('Aor6po,Ms),  a  Greek  writer 
upon  Cyprus.  (Plin.  H,  JV.  v.  36;  Ste^  Byi. 
*  ©.  K6irpos.) 

ASTY'NOUS  ('AffT^yoos),  a  son  of  Proti800,a 
Trojan,  who  was  slain  by  Neoptolemuau  (Horn.  IL 
XV.  455  ;  Paus.  x.  26.  §  1.)  A  second  Astynooi 
occurs  in  Apollodorus.  (iii.  14.  §  3.)        [L.  S.] 

ASTY'OCHE  or  ASTYOCHEIA  f AirrWxtf 
or  *Aiirrv6x*io.).  1.  A  daughter  of  Actor,  by  whom 
Ares  begot  two  sons,  Ascalaphus  and  TahnfmM. 
(Hom.  IL  ii.  512,  &c.;  Paus.  ix.  37.  §  3.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Phylas,  king  of  Ephyra,  by 
whom  Heracles,  after  the  conqnest  of  Ephyra,  begot 
Tlepolemus.  (ApoUod.  iL  7.  §§  6,  8  ;  Horn.  IL 
iL  658,  &c;  SchoL  ad  PmuL  <X  viL  24  ;  Am- 

DAMBIA.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Laomedon  by  Strymo,  Pbds, 
or  Leudppe.  (ApoUod.  iiL  12.  §  3.)  AococdiDg 
to  other  traditions  in  Eustathius  {ad  Horn.  p.  1697) 
and  Dictys  (ii.  2),  she  was  a  daughter  of  Priam, 
and  married  Telephus,  by  whom  she  became  tbe 
mother  of  Enrypylus.  Three  othw  mythical  pe^ 
sonages  of  this  name  occur  in  ApoUod.  iii.  12.  §  2, 
iiL  5.  §  6  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  117.  [h.  S.] 

ASTY'OCHUS  ('AcmJoxoj),  sacceeded  Mdan- 
cridas  as  Lacedaemonian  high  admiral,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  412,  B.  c,  the  year  after  the  Syracosin 
defeat,  and  arrived  with  four  ships  at  Cluos,  Iste 
in  the  summer.  (Thuc.  viiL  20,  23.)  Lesbos 
was  now  the  seat  of  the  contest :  and  Ms  airivai 
was  foUowed  by  the  recovery  to  the  Atkeniani  ^ 
the  whole  island.  (lb.  23.)  Astyochiis  was 
eager  for  a  second  attempt ;  but  compelled,  by  the 
refiisal  of  the  Chians  and  their  Spartan  captain, 
Pedaritus,  to  forego  it,  he  proceeded,  with  many 
threats  of  revenge,  to  take  the  genoal  comnmd  st 
MUetus.  (31 — 33.)  Here  he  renewed  tbe  Perman 
treaty,  and  remained,  notwithstanding  tbe  entrea- 
ties of  Chios,  then  hard  pressed  by  tbe  Atbeniana, 
whoUy  inactive.  He  was  at  hat  ctazting  to  re- 
Ueve  it,  when  he  was  caUed  o£^  about  mid-wintrr, 
to  join  a  fleet  finom  home,  bringing,  in  eonaeqaeoce 
of  comphiints  from  Pedaritna,  commisaioDeia  to  ex- 
amine his  proceedings.  Before  this  (Iri  tm  rin 
w^pl  MtXirror,  ec  36—42),  Astyochos  it  appean 
had  sold  himself  to  the  Persian  interest.  He  had 
received,  perhaps  on  first  coming  to  Miletua,  orders 
from  home  to  put  Alcibiades  to  death ;  bat  findinf 
him  in  refuge  with  the  satrap  Tiasepbemes,  be  not 
only  gave  up  aU  thought  of  the  atteinpt,  bot  en  re- 
ceiving private  inteUigence  of  bis  Athauian  negota- 
tions,  went  up  to  Magnesia,  betrayed  Phrymchua 
his  informant  to  Aldbiadea,  and  thefe,  it  wodd 
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nem,  pledged  hinuelf  to  the  aatrnp.  (cc  45  and  50.) 
Henceforward,  in  pnnaance  of  hie  patron^s  policy, 
Us  effi»te  were  employed  in  keeping  hit  laiige 
Ibiees  inactive,  and  inducing  eabmiteion  to  the  re- 
duction in  their  Persian  pay.  The  acquisition  of 
Rhodes,  after  his  jonction  with  the  new  fleet,  he 
lud  prohably  little  to  do  with;  while  to  him, 
nnst,  no  donbt,  be  ascribed  the  neglect  of  the 
oppvtnnities  a^rded  by  the  Athenian  dissensions, 
after  hb  retnm  to  Miletus  (cc  60  and  63),  4 1 1  B.& 
lie  diicontent  of  the  troops,  especially  of  the 
Syacnians,  waa  great,  and  broke  out  at  last  in  a 
fiot,  iriieie  his  life  was  endangered ;  shortly  afier 
iriueh  his  socoesaor  Mindams  arrived,  and  Asty- 
odnis  sailed  home  (ec.  84,  85),  after  a  command  of 
about  eight  months.  Upon  his  return  to  Sparta 
he  here  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  charges 
^^idi  Hermocrates,  the  Syiacusan,  brought  against 
Tiaaaidienies.  (Xen.  HM,  L  1.  §  81.)  [A.  H.  C] 

A8TYPALAEA  (*A<rrvraAa(a),  a  daughter  of 
Phoeniz  and  Perimede,  the  daughter  of  Oenens. 
She  was  a  sitter  of  Eniopa,  and  became  by  Posei- 
don the  mother  of  the  Argonaut  Ancaeus  and  of 
Enrypylus,  king  of  the  island  of  Cos.  The  island 
Aitypalaea  among  the  Cyclades  derived  its  name 
from  her.  ( ApoUod.  iL  7.  §  1 ;  Pans.  viL  4.  §  2 ; 
ApoUod.  Rhod.  iL  866 ;  Steph.  Byi.  «.  v.)   [L.S.] 

A'SYCHIS  ("A^rex**),  a  king  of  Egypt,  who, 
aecmrdiDg  to  the  aeoount  in  Herodotus  (iL  136), 
wircfeded  Myoerinus  (about  b.  c.  1012  according 
to  Uocher^  caimlation),  and  built  the  propy- 
Isea  on  the  east  side  of  the  temple  of  Hephaestus 
vbkk  had  been  bmn  by  Menes,  and  also  a 
pjnoud  of  brick.  Herodotus  likewite  mentiont 
MOW  laws  of  his  for  the  regulation  of  money 
tmuaetions.  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATAByRIUS  ('AroASpior),  a  surname  of  Zeus 
doited  from  mount  Atabyris  or  Atabyrion  in  the 
isbnd  of  Rhodes,  where  the  Cretan  Althaemenes 
VIS  aid  to  have  built  a  temple  to  him.  (ApoUod. 
nL  2.  §  1 ;  Appian,  Miikrid,  26.)  Upon  this  moun- 
taia  there  were,  it  is  said,  bfaxen  bulls  which 
nared  when  anything  extraordinary  was  going  to 
happen.  (SchoL  ad  Pimd.  OL  viL  159.)       [L.  S.] 

ATALANTE  {'AraXdmi),  In  ancient  mytho- 
logy there  occur  two  personages  of  this  name,  who 
hare  been  regarded  by  some  writers  as  identical, 
vhile  others  distinguish  between  them.  Among 
the  latttf  we  may  mention  the  Scholiast  on  Theo- 
oitit  (iii  40),  fiurmann  (ad  Go.  Met  z.  565), 
8pBnh«im  {ad  CaUimaeL  p.  275,  &c.),  and  Munc- 
ker  {ad,  Hygim.  F<d>,  99,  173,  185).  K.  0.  MiU- 
kc,  Ml  the  other  hand,  who  maintains  the  identity 
flf  the  two  Atalantes,  has  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  the  distinction  cannot  be  carried  out  satis&o- 
ttrily.  But  the  difficulties  are  equally  great  in 
cither  case.  The  comm(Hi  accounto  distinguish 
ketw«en  the  Arcadian  and  the  Boeotian  Atalante. 
1.  The  Arcadian  Atalante  is  described  as  the 
^agbter  of  Jasos  (Jasion  or  Jasius)  and  Gymene. 
(Adiaa,  V,  H.  xiii.  1 ;  Hygm.  Fab.  99;  Callim. 
^IW  ■»/>»■.  216.)  Her  fiither,  who  had  wished 
^  a  ion,  waa  diMppointed  at  her  birth,  and  ex- 
pMed  ho*  on  the  Partheoiaa  (virgin)  hill,  by  the 
"ide  of  a  well  and  at  the  entrance  of  a  cave.  Pau- 
■Bttt  (Hi  24.  f  2)  tpeakt  of  a  tpring  near  the 
niat  of  Cyphanta,  which  gashed  forth  from  a  rock, 
tad  which  Atalante  was  believed  to  have  called 
^th  by  striking  the  rock  with  her  spear.  In  her 
B^aey,  Atalante  was  suckled  in  the  wilderness  by 
•  ahaiear,  the  symbol  of  Artemis,  and  after  she 
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had  grown  up,  she  lived  in  pure  maidenhood,  slew 
the  centaurs  who  pursued  her,  took  part  in  the 
Calydonian  hunt,  and  in  the  games  which  were 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Pelias.  Afterwards,  her 
father  recognized  her  as  his  daughter ;  and  when 
he  desired  her  to  marry,  she  made  it  the  condition 
that  every  suitor  who  wanted  to  win  her,  should 
first  of  all  contend  with  her  in  the  foot-race.  If 
he  conquered  her,  he  waa  to  be  rewarded  with  her 
hand,  if  not,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death  by  her. 
This  she  did  because  she  was  the  most  swift-footed 
among  all  mortals,  and  because  the  Delphic  oracle 
had  cautioned  her  against  marriage.  Meilanion, 
one  of  her  suitors,  conquered  her  in  this  manner. 
Aphrodite  had  given  him  three  golden  apples,  and 
during  the  race  he  dropped  them  one  after  the 
other.  Their  beauty  chimned  Atalante  so  mud), 
that  she  could  not  abstain  from  gathering  them. 
Thus  she  was  conquered,  and  became  the  wife  of 
Meilanion.  Once  when  the  two,  by  their  embraces 
in  the  sacred  grove  of  Zeus,  pro&ned  the  sanctity 
of  the  pkice,  they  were  both  metamorphosed  into 
lions.  Hyginus  adds,  that  Atahmte  was  by  Ares 
the  mother  of  Parthenopaeus,  though,  according  to 
others,  Parthenopaeus  was  her  son  by  Meilanion. 
(Apollod.  iii  9.  §  2;  Serv.  ad  Aen,  iii.  313;  Athen. 
iii  p.  82.) 

2.  The  Boeotian  Atalante.  About  her  the  same 
stories  are  related  as  about  the  Arcadian  Atalante, 
except  that  her  parentase  and  the  localities  are 
described  difierently.  Thus^she  is  said  to  have 
been  a  daughter  of  Schoenus,  and  to  have  been 
married  to  Hippomenes.  Her  footrace  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Boeotian  Onchestus,  and  the  sanc- 
tuary which  the  newly  married  couple  profened  by 
their  love,  was  a  temple  of  Cybele,  who  metamor- 
phosed them  into  lions,  and  yoked  them  to  her 
chariot.  (Ov.  MeL  x.  565,  &c,  viii.  318,  &c.; 
Hygin.  Fab.  185.)  In  both  traditions  the  main 
cause  of  the  metamorphosis  is,  that  the  husband  of 
Atahmte  neglected  to  thank  Aphrodite  for  the  gift 
of  the  golden  apples.  Atalante  has  in  the  ancient 
poeto  various  surnames  or  epithets,  whidi  refer 
partly  to  her  descent,  partly  to  her  occupation  (the 
chase),  and  partly  to  her  swiftness.  She  was  re- 
presented on  the  chest  of  Cypselus  holding  a  hind, 
and  by  her  side  stood  Meilanion.  She  also  ap- 
peared in  the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Athena 
Alea  at  Tegea  among  the  Calydonian  hunters. 
(Pans.  V.  19.  §  1,  viii  45.  §  4;  Comp.  MOller, 
Orekam.  p.  214.)  [L.  S.] 

ATALANTE  {'AraXdmi)^  the  sister  of  Pei^ 
diccas,  married  Attaint,  and  was  murdered  a  few 
days  alter  her  brother,  Perdiccas.  (Diod.  xviii 
37.) 

ATA'RRHIAS  {'Araf^ias),  mentioned  several 
times  by  Q.  Curtius  (v.  2,  vii  1,  viii  1),  with  a 
slight  variation  in  the  orthography  of  the  name, 
in  the  wars  of  Alexander  the  Great,  appeara  to 
have  been  the  same  who  was  sent  by  Cassander 
vrith  a  part  of  the  army  to  oppose  Aeaddes,  king 
of  Epeims,  in  b.  c.  317.    (Diod.  xix.  36.) 

ATAULPHUS,  ATHAULPHUS,  ADAUL- 
PHUS  (t.  c.  Atha-ul^  "  sworn  helper,"  the  same 
name  as  that  which  appears  in  later  history  under 
the  form  of  Adolf  or  Adolphus),  brother  of  Alaric^s 
wife.  (Olympiod.  ap.  PkoL  Cod.  80,  p.  57,  a.,  ed. 
Bekk.)  He  first  appears  as  conducting  a  reinforce- 
ment of  Ooths  and  Huns  to  aid  Alaric  in  Italy 
after  the  termination  of  the  first  tiege  of  Rome. 
(a.  d.  409.)    In  the  same  year  he  wat  after  the 


ATAULPHUS. 
iud  by  ths  nock  onperor  Attilni 

CooDt  of  ttiB  DomcMk*;  and  on 
■ric  ia  410,  he  wu  (lecMd  U  mp- 
kiag  of  tb»  VuigDllii.  (Jgnumdet, 
.)      From  (hi.  [inui  the  ■uoudU  of 

eiixedinglj.  The  onlj  imdiiputed 
tie  ntircd  vith  hit  nmtioa  inlo  the 
-tbat  he  muiied  PlKidia,  dtler  of 
d  thst  he  (aaHj  withdrav  into 
I  wai  murdered  t,\  BbrxIoul  Ao- 
SBiidei  (lb  Ad.  Gtt.  32},  he  took 
time  after  Alaiic'i  dmlh,  oinied  off 
[  n  tmtj  with  Hononui,  which  wai 
1  nurmpt  with  Pladdii  at  FoRun 
i,  nmaiued  ■  Uthfiil  all;  in  Oanl, 
ipain  for  tha  porpixe  of  luppmaiiig 
i  tha  Snen  and  Vandals  i^oinN 
Bat  Ihe  other  anthoritici  Ibc  the 
(he  whole  in  nTing  a  dittennt  le- 
ftccording  to  them,  the  a^CDre  of 
■ken  place  before  Alaric'i  doith 
.  * ;  OlymjMod.  L  o. ,-  Mareellin, 
le  treaty  with  the  empire  wa»  not 
ifter  Atanlphut'i  retreat  inlo  Gaul, 

imi^caled  in  the  inHorrection  of 
t  up  Attaint,  whom  he  detained  in 


;  lo  gi<a  Dp  Placidia  in  exchange 
OTD  i  on  lhi>  being  nfiued,  he  at- 
i,  finm  which  he  mu  repuliad  b; 
lalty,  the  maniage  with  Placidia 
'Jaibo  (Idat.  Cinnaeim).  which  u 
r  loTer,  the  general  Conitantini^ 
drive  Ataulphua  into  Spain.  {Oro- 
lat  Chronicon ;  Philoitorg.  xiL  4.} 


irkable  i 

with  Rome, 
t  fivm  retpect.  Hii  original  amtn- 
(Bccording  to  Onwiiu,  nL  13,  who 
lid  hii  Tery  woidi),  **  thst  what 
ania  ahonld  beconM  Oothla,  and 
Lnxuilui  w>*  now,  that  for  the 
:  Atanlphna,  bnt  that  hit  experience 
lawleuneu  and  the  adnntage*  of 
fd  hit  iatention,  and  that  hia 
)w  would  be  to  be  known  in  aftar 
inder  of  the  empira.**  And  thoi 
ith  Phicidia— the  firet  nntiacted 
uiau  chief  and  a  Roman  princeM — 
1  b;  hii  oontemporariei  aaamaiked 
the  fiillihiient  of  the  prophecy  of 
I  king  at  the  North  ihoitld  wed  tbe 
I  king  or  the  SontL    (IdaL  Cini- 


an  of  itriking  penooal 
■tatuie.  (Jornondea,  de  Rtb.  OtL 
ails  of  hii  life  an  beat  giTen  in 
fi.  Fiot.),  who  giiei  a  cnrion*  de- 
•cene  of  hi*  nuptiaU  with  Placidia 
Ingenuot  of  Naibo  (p.  £9,  b,  ad. 


nrioiulj  aaoibed 

•adnVeiiiulfor((_ 
mandn,  de  RtL  Gm.  Z2] 


a  pertonal 

Lulf  or(Olrmpioip.60, 
.     iRtLGm  ~~' 
(PhilHtorg. 


.n  the  camp  by  hia  baring 
iral  chief,  Sami  (Oljmpiod.  p.  fiS, 
0  hare  taken  place  in  the  palace  at 
.  (^roaiewi),  or  whilat,  occording 


to  bi>  ctutom,  he  vaa  looking  at  hi 
(Olympiod.p.60,a.)  Hia Gnrt  wife waia! 
who  wai  dirORed  to  make  way  for  Plac 
loetorg.  lii.  4),  and  by  whom  be  had  lii 
Tbe  only  oitiiptii^  of  hie  aecond  mairii 
■on,  Theodoiiaii  who  died  in 
p.  59,  b.) 

ATE  (  Aty),  according  to  Heuod  (  n 
a  daughter  of  Eiia,  and  according  to  t 
Til.  Sn  of  Zeoa,  >■>  an  ancient  Gred 
who  led  both  goda  and  men  to  twh  and 


oath  by  which  Hent  waa  aftecwaida  e 

Ji™  to  Eoryitheoi  the  power  whidi 
Ettined  for  Heradea.  When  Zeoa  din 
raahoeaif  he  buried  At£  from  Olympua  am 
her  for  erer  from  the  abode*  <rf'  the  godi 
IL  lii,  126,  &c)  In  the  Ir^  wi 
appean  in  a  di%imt  light:  she  aren^Ea 
ud  inflicti  joit  pnnidimeDta  npon  the 
and  their  poilerity  ( AeichyL  Ckoipk.  33 
her  chan':ler  here  ii  alniaat  the  aaow 
Nemeaii  and  Erinnyi.  She  appear*  mi 
nent  in  the  dromaa  of  Aeachyloa,  am 
thoae  of  Euripidei,  with  whom  the  idfi 
(juatice)  ia  mon  fiilly  deitjoped.  I 
Utierdie  IdeediaSdaciKJt,^e.f.6*,it 

ATE  I  US,  loniaaied  PracUitalmt, 
PUiolofft,  tbe  latter  of  which  nunamei  h 
in  order  to  indicate  hie  great  learning,  w 
Athene,  and  waa  otie  aS  the  moat  cekha 
Tnariani  at  Rome,  in  the  latter  half  o< 
century  B.  c  He  waa  a  beedman,  and 
hapi  originally  a  iUtc  of  the  jnrial  At«i 
by  whom  he  wai  ehaiactetiied  aa  a  i 

rhetericiani.  He  langht  many  of  th 
nobtei,  and  waa  paiticnlarl;  intiiwta 
hiatoiian  Sallut,  and  with  Aainioi  Po 
the  former  be  drew  up  an  abttiact  of  S 
toiy  {Bnviarium  reniis  oaHuus  Rom 
that  Sallnit  might  aelect  from  it  for  1 
nich  anbjectt  a*  he  chose  j  and  for  the 
compled  precepti  on  the  ait  of  writing. 
Polho  b^Tod  that  Ateiot  collected  f 
many  of  the  peculiar  eipmuoa 


IlluMtr.  OranaiaL  1 0 ;  comp.  Omin,  Am 
lie.  p.  64,  Ac;  Hadrig,  Opmlmla  Aaa 
97,  Ac.) 

ATBIUS  CATrrO.     [Caitto.] 

ATEIUS  SANCTUS.     [Sasctub.] 

ATERIA'NUS,  JU'LIUS,  wrote  a  ' 

tha  Thirty  Tyianti  (a.  d.  35»— 268),  i 

upon  one  of  them,  Victorinn*.    Tieb^ 

(I>V-  ^-  6)  giTea  an  extract  from  his 

A.  ATE'RNIUS  oc  ATETUUS  « 

454,  with  Sp.  Tupeina.   (Ut.  iil  31.) 

aalahip  ia  memoraUe   fiir  the  paaaing  i 

AUmia  Tarptia.     (OU.  i^Amt.  a  p.) 

waa  subaeqnendy  in  B.  c  448,  one  of  tli 

tribnnei  of  the  people,  which  waa  the 

that  patriciana  wne  elected  to  th>t  oS 

ATE'RIUS,  or  HATE'RIUS,  a  Rt 
contalt,  who  waa  jaobably  ooutsmpo 
Citero,  and  gave  occauon  to  one  of  that 
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tot^pimi.  Cken  writes  to  L.PbpirhitPaetai(a<< 
fm,  ix.  18),  J\t  itiie  te  Ateriamo  jure  deUdato: 
t^  me  He  HhrHoMK  **  Whila  70a  are  anraiing 
youielf  with  the  law  (jot)  of  Ateriaa,  let  me  es- 
joy  Bj  pea-fowl  here  whh  the  capital  mmcv  (jut) 
rfmrtteiid  Hirtiu*.^  [J.  T.  G.] 

ATHAMAS  (^KBdiuMs),  a  son  of  Aeolui  and 
Enrete,  the  daughter  of  Dehnachns.      He  was 
thos  s  facother  of  Crethens,  Sisyphus,  Sahnonens, 
^   (ApoUod.  i  7.  §  S.)    At  the  command  of 
Heia,  Athamas  married  Nephele,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  fiither  of  Phrixus  and  Helle.    But  he 
vss  secretly  in  lofe  with  the  mortal  Ino,  the 
^snghta  of  Cadmas,  by  whom  he  begot  Lear> 
chu  sad  Melicertes,  and  Nephele,  on  diacoTering 
tbt  Ibo  had  a  greater  hold  on  his  affections  than 
JMsd^  diwppeand  in  her  anger.     Misfortunes  and 
nun  DOW  came  upon  the  house  of  Athamas,  for 
Nephele,  who  had  returned  to  the  gods,  demanded 
tiiat  Athamas  should  be  sacrificed  as  an  atonement 
te  her.    Ino,  who  hated  the  children  of  Nephele 
sad  endeaToured  to  destroy  them,  caused  a  £v 
nuDe  by  her  artifices,  and  when  Athamas  sent 
a«>ieagen  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle  about 
tlK  SMans  of  averting  fiunine,  Ino  bribed  them, 
and    the   oracle     they  brought  back   declared, 
tlist  Phrixus  must  be  sacrificed.    When  the  peo- 
ple demanded  compliance  with  the  oracle,  Nepnele 
KKued  Phrixus  and  Helle  upon  the  ram  with  die 
goUen  fleece,  and  carried  them  to  Colchis.    Atha- 
Bas  snd  Ino  drew  upon  themselves  the  anger  of 
Hem  also,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  the  same  in 
aU  accounts.  (ApoUod.  iii.  4.  §  3 ;  Hygin.  Fab,  2.) 
Athamas  was  seised  by  madness  (comp.  Cic.  TVac. 
m.  5,  m/'mmb.  20),  and  in  this  state  he  kiUed  his 
*VB  son,  Learchns,  and  Ino  threw  herself  with 
^■Uioertes  inta  the  sea.  Athamas,  as  the  murderer 
«f  his  son,  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Boeotia.     He 
cowBhed  the  omde  where  he  should  settle.    The 
*»ver  was,  that  he  should  settle  where  he  should 
^  treated  hospitably  by  wild  beasts.     After  long 
vioderii^  he  at  last  came  to  a  place  where 
solves  were  devouring  sheep.    On  peroeiving  him, 
they  an  sway,  leaving  their  prey  behind.    Atha- 
<»••  recognized  the  place  alluded  to  in  the  oracle, 
settled  there,  and  called  the  country  Athamania, 
«fter  htt  own  name.     He  then  married  Themisto, 
who  bore  him  several  sons.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  1,  &c.; 
Hypa.  /Vift.  1^.) 

lie  accounts  aixiut  Athamas,  especially  in  their 
detaih,  differ  much  in  the  different  writers,  and  it 
"e«su  that  the  Tbessalian  and  Orchomenian  tradi- 
tun  axe  here  interwoven  with  one  another.  Ac- 
c^wdiog  to  Psnsanias  (ix.  34.  §  4),  Athamas  wished 
to  sacr^  Phrixus  at  the  foot  of  the  Boeotian 
■osBfain  LAphystius,on  the  altar  dedicated  to  Zeus 
I^f^ystiua,  a  drcumstance  which  suggests  some 
^BoiKxiaii  of  the  mythus  with  the  worship  of 
Ze«s  Lapbystiaa.  (Mttller,  Oralom.  p.  161,  &c.) 
There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
■■■e,  the  one  a  grandson  of  the  former,  who  led  a 
«><e«y  of  Minyans  to  Teos  (Pans.  vii.  3.  §  3 ; 
i^teph.  ^rs*  *-  «•  Tc«f ),  and  the  other  a  son  of 
OoMpBen,  the  Cretan,  who  had  emignited  to 
One.    (Pkna.  viL  4.  §  6.)  [L.  aj 

ATHAMAS  ('AAi^f ),  a  Pythagorean  phUoso- 
1^  dted  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria.  (Strom. 
n.  p.  C24,  d.  Paris,  1629.) 

ATHA'NADAS  (*Aaan(3a»),  a  Greek  writer, 
^  aathor  of  a  work  on  Ambiacia  {''hfuSpoKutd), 
{Kmma.  Uber.  0.  4.)  [C.  P.  M.] 
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ATHANARrCUS,  the  son  of  Rhotestus,  was 
king,  or  according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(xxvii.  5),  ••judex*'  of  the  West  Goths  during 
their  stay  in  Dada.  His  name  became  first  known 
in  A.  D.  367,  when  the  Goths  were  attacked  by  the 
emperor  Valens,  who  first  encamped  near  Daphne, 
a  fort  on  the  Danube,  from  whence,  after  having 
kiid  a  bridge  of  boats  over  this  river,  he  entered 
Dada.  The  Goths  retired  and  th\B  emperor  re* 
treated  likewise  after  having  performed  but  little. 
He  intended  a  new  campaign,  but  the  swollen 
waters  of  the  Danube  inundated  the  surrounding 
country,  and  Valens  took  up  his  winter  quarters 
at  Mardanopolis  in  Moesia.  In  369,  however,  he 
crossed  the  Danube  a  second  time,  at  Noriodunom^ 
in  Moesia  Inferior,  and  defeated  Athanaric  who 
wished  for  peace,  and  who  was  inrited  by  Valens 
to  come  to  his  camp.  Athanaric  excused  himself, 
pretending  that  he  had  made  a  vow  never  to  set 
ids  foot  on  the  Roman  territory,  but  he  promised 
to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  Victor  and  Armthaeus, 
that  he  would  meet  with  the  emperor  in  a  boat  on 
the  Danube.  Valens  having  agreed  to  this,  peace 
was  conduded  on  that  river,  on  conditions  not  very 
heavy  for  the  Goths,  for  they  lost  nothing;  but 
their  commerce  with  Moesia  and  Thrace  was  re- 
stricted to  two  towns  on  the  Danube.  Thence 
probably  the  title  **  Gothicus,**  which  Eutropius 
gives  to  Valens  in  the  dedication  of  his  history. 

In  373,  Athanaric,  who  belonged  to  the  ortho- 
dox party,  was  involved  in  a  feud  vrith  Fritigem, 
another  **  judge  **  of  the  West-Go^hs  or  Thervinsi, 
who  was  an  Arian,  and  oppressed  Uie  Cathouc 
party.  In  374,  the  Gothic  empire  was  invaded 
by  the  Huns.  Athanaric  defended  the  passages  of 
the  Dnieper,  but  the  Huns  crossed  this  river  in 
spite  of  his  vigilance  and  defeated  Uie  Goths, 
whereupon  Athanaric  retired  between  the  Pruth 
and  the  Danube,  to  a  strong  position  which  he  for- 
tified by  lines.  His  situation,  however,  was  so 
dangerous,  that  the  Goths  sent  ambassadors,  among' 
whom  probably  was  Ulphilas,  to  the  emperor  Valens, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  dwelling  places  within 
the  Roman  empire.  Valens  received  the  ambassa- 
dors at  Antioch,  and  promised  to  receive  the  West- 
Goths  as  **•  foederatl**  Tbus  the  West^Goths 
(Thenringi)  settled  in  Moesia,  but  Athanaric, 
feithfiil  to  his  vow,  refused  to  accompany  them 
and  retired  to  a  stronghold  in  the  mountains  of 
Dacia.  There  he  defended  himself  against  the 
Huns,  as  well  as  some  Gothic  chiefe,  who 
tried  to  dislodge  him,  till  in  380  he  was  compelled 
to  fly.  Necessity  urged  him  to  forget  his  oath, 
he  entered  the  Roman  territory  and  retired  to 
Constantinople,  where  the  emperor  Theodosius 
treated  him  with  great  kindness  and  all  the  re- 
spect due  to  his  rank.  He  died  in  381.  (Amm. 
Marc  xxvii.  5,  xxx.  3;  Themistius,  Oroi.  m 
Vaient;  Zosimus,  iv.  34,35;  Sozomen.  vL37; 
Idatius,  in  Fastig^  Syagrio  et  Encherio  Coss. ;  £u- 
napiuH,  Fragm,  pp.  18,  19,  ed.  Paris.)      [W.  P.] 

ATHANAS  CA06pas\  a  Greek  historical 
writer,  the  author  of  a  work  on  Sicily,  quoted  by 
Plutareh  (TimoL  23,  37)  and  Diodorus.  (xv.  94.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  with  Athanis,  a  writer 
mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (iii.  p.  98),  who  also 
wrote  a  work  on  Sicily.  (GoUer,  de  SUu^  ^c 
Syracuaarum^  p.  16.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHANA'SIUS  CAaoj^ioj),  ST.,  archbishop 
of  Alexandria,  was  bom  in  that  city,  a  few  years 
before  the  close  of  the  third  century.    The  date  uf 
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fail  bilth  cwiDOt  ba  urertained  wilh  eioctnn 
but  il  i*  uugDcd  by  Montrsucoii,  od  ground)  H 
dintly  probable,  to  A.  n.  396.     No  porticulin  : 
itcoided  of  the  linesj^  or  the  parent*  of  Alhana- 
niu.     The  dawn  of  hie  chunclec  Mid  gcniue  i 
to  have  giren  bit  pramiie  o(  bit  nib«quent 
nencc ;    for  Alexander,   then   prunate   of  Egypt, 
brought  him  up  in  hi*  own  fbnulj,  and  HipeTin 
•d  hie  rducalioD  with  thi  Tiew  of  dedicating 
to  Ihs  Chriitian  miniitiy.     We  bare  no  ac 
of  the  atudiea  punued  by  Athannaiut  in  hii  youth, 
•w«pt  the  TBgue  ilalemeat  of  Gregory  Naiia 
that  he  devoled  comparsliTely  little  altrstii 
general  literalore,  but  acquiicd  an  eTtiaordmarj 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptmea.     Hii  earij  pngdency 
in   Biblical  'knowledge   i>  crediblo  enough  i  but 
though  he  was  much  inferiar  in  geneial  leaniiag  to 
auch  men  ai  Clement  Aleiandnnut,  Origen,  and 
EuHbiut,  hit  Oialion  agninal  the  Qreekt.  itaelf 
jnreaile  petfMmance,  evincn  do  conlemplible  a( 
qnaintsnce  with  the  lileratore  of  heathen  myiho 
logy.     While  a  young  maiL,  Atbanauua  frequeni 
ly  Tiiited  the  celebrated   hermit  St.  Antony,  of 
whom  he  eTeutually  became  tbe  bioglapber ;  and 
Ihii  eaiiy  acquaintance  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
fHendahip  which  wa>  interrupted  only  by  the  death 
of  the  aged  recluie.     [Antomus,  St.]     At  what 
■ge  Athanaiiue  wat  ordained  a  descon  ji  nowhere 
■taled ;  but  he  waa  yotrag  both  in  yean  and 
office  when  he  Tigoroualy  lupported  Alemnder 
maintaining  the  orthodox  faith  againat  the  earlieat 
aamnlta  of  the  ArianL     He  waa  etill  only  a  d 
when  appointed  a  member  of  the  bmoui  com 
Nice  (a.  d.  326),  in  which  he  diitinguiihed  him- 
•elf  aa  an  able  opponent  of  the  Arisn  doctrine,  and 
auiited  in  drawing  up  the  creed  that  taket 
name  fhim  that  aaKmbly. 

In  the  fblloving  year  Alenndsr  died ;  a 
Adunaaiai,  whom  be  bad  ttroogly  reeoamiended 
at  hit  aucceator,  waa  raited  to  the  lacant  bm  of 
Aleiandria,  the  Toice  of  the  people  aa  well  at  the 
luffiogei  of  the  ecdeiiaatiei  being  dedtively  in 
hii  fiiPDnr.  The  manner  in  which  he  ditcharged 
the  duties  of  hia  new  ofEce  wat  highly  exemplary  ; 
bat  he  had  not  long  enjoyed  hie  elevation,  befort 
he  encoantered  the  commeticemeat  of  that  Itmg 
teriea  of  trialt  which  darkened  the  eventful  re- 
mainder of  bit  life.  About  the  year  331,  Arioa. 
who  bad  been  baniihed  by  Conatantine  after  the 
condemnation  of  hit  doctrine  by  the  coondl  oi 
Nice,  made  a  profeiaed  lubmiiaion  to  the  Catholic 
bith,  which  Batithed  the  emperor;  and  thortly 
after,  Athanaaiua  received  on  imperial  order  to  ad- 
mit the  hemiaich  once  more  into  the  cburtb  of 
Alexandria.  The  archlnahop  had  the  course  U 
diiobey,and  jaitified  hit  eondoct  in  a  letter  whicl 
■eemi,  at  the  time,  to  hare  beea  tatii&ctoty  to 
Contlantine^  Soon  after  thit,  complaintt 
bdged  againat  Alhanatiat  by  certain  enemi 
hit,  belongiog  to  the  obacure  aect  of  the  Meletiani. 
One  of  the  chargei  involved  nothing  ibort  of  high 
tRoaon.  Othen  related  to  acta  of  lacrilege  al'  ' 
to  have  been  committed  in  a  church  where  a  piieat 
named  Iichyiaa  or  lachyrion  officiated.  It  wat 
■veiTed  that  Macariui,  a  priett  acting  under  the 
ordert  of  Athanatini,  had  forcibly  entered  thit 
church  while  lachyrat  wat  performing  divine  aer- 
vice,  had  broken  one  of  the  coniecraled  chaliceo, 
overturned  the  communion- table,  burned  the  tacred 
booka,  demoiiihed  the  pulpit,  and  razed  the  edifice 
to  iti  foundations     Athanaaiua  made  hit  defence 
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before  the  emperoi  in  perton,  and  wat  1 
acquitted.  With  regard  to  the  pretem 
■urih^,  it  wat  proved  that  lachyma 
ieceiv«l  regutor  onlen;  that,  in  cona 
hit  unduly  aiinming  the  prieatly  office, . 
in  one  of  hit  epitcopal  vititationa  had  i 
riut  and  another  ecdetiaatic  to  inquir 
matter ;  that  tbeie  had  found  lichyni 
and  had  coalented  themteiiea  with  ai 
(aiher  to  ditmiade  him  baa  all  aoch  ir 
for  the  future,  liehyrsa  binuelf  after 
feaaed  with  lean  the  grDandleKDCU  of  I 
preferred  againtt  Mtforiua;  and  gave  . 
a  written  disavowal  of  tbem,  aigned  by 
and  aeven  deactma.  Notwithstanding  t 
of  the  primate^t  innoccrice,  bis  enemir 
their  attack  in  an  aggravated  form ;  acco 
nasius  himself  of  the  acta  pRviaoaly  i 
Mncariua,  and  charging  him  moreovn 
murder  of  Araenint,  biihop  of  Hyptelii 
Egypt.  To  give  colour  to  thit  hUIer 
Arseniui  abacooded,  and  lay  coitcealed 
sideiable  time.  The  onperor  before 
charge*  were  laid,  already  knew  that 
ing  to  Ischyra*  were  utterly  unfoundci 
ferred  it  to  bit  broiber  Daknaliua,  the 
inquira  into  the  alleged  murder  of  Ana 

prepare  hia  defence.  The  primate  was 
diaed  to  leave  to  monstrous  a  calumny 
bte  {  but  finding  that  the  anger  of  Li 
had  been  excited  againat  him,  be  ins 
active  learch  after  Arteniui,  and  in  the  i 
that  he  had  been  diecovered  and  idcstifii 
The  Arian*  meanwhile  had  urged  the 
of  a  council  at  Caenreia,  for  the  pnr 
quiring  into  the  crimet  imputed  to  i 
But  he,  unwilling  to  tratt  bit  caste  to 
bttoal,  tent  to  the  empecoc  a  liill  accomi 
poinn  of  the  pretended  homicide.  On 
ttanlinn  ordered  Dalmatius  to  ita?  all  ] 
against  Athanasias,  and  commanded 
bishops  instead  of  holding  their  inlendi 
Caeaania,  to  letum  home. 

Undeterred  by  this  bilure,  the  eneaii 
nosiua,  two  yean  after,  pnvailed  wpon  ( 

peated  the  old  accutalions  cooceming  Ii 
Arteniua,  and  urged  new  matter  of  t 
The  pretended  tacrilege  is  the  chnrcL  i 
waa  disproved  by  tlie  biihopt  who  w> 
from  E^jfpt  The  murder  of  Anenini 
fhclorily  ditpoted  of  by  producing  the  i 
alive  and  well,  in  the  midst  of  the  c« 
advenariea  of  the  primate  aucceeded,  i 
appointing  a  commitdoa  to  vitit  Efcfp 
cogniiance  of  the  matlen  laid  to  bit  ch 
ptoceedinga  of  thia  commisaion  ace  di 
A^ianaaius  aa  having  been  in  the  higl 
cornipt,  iniqoiloua,  and  diaoideily.  Oc 
of  the  commitaionen  to  Tyre,  wheooe 
bad  meanwhile  withdrawn,  the  cobb 
him  from  bit  office,  interdicted  him  fi 
Alexandria,  and  tent  oopiea  of  hia  aen 
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their  a 

calm  review  of  all  the  piuceedinga  in  1 
leemt  impoasible  to  doubt  that  tbe  cs 
of  Alhanatiat  waa  flagrantly  iinjnat,  ■ 
tirely  provoked  by  hia  Ducompniniubg 
to  the  leneta  of  (be  Aiiant,  who  bad  oa 
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joritj  in  the  ootmdL  Undismayed  by  the  triumph 
of  hit  enemies,  the  depoeed  archbishop  returned  to 
Tyre,  and  presenting  himself  before  Constantine  as 
kt  WIS  entering  the  city,  entreated  the  emperor  to 
do  him  jnstke.  His  prayer  was  so  hi  granted  as 
that  hit  accusers  were  summoned  to  confront  him 
in  the  imperial  presence.  On  this,  they  abandoned 
their  prerioos  grounds  of  attack,  and  accused  him 
of  baring  threatened  to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
com  from  Alexandria  to  Constantinople.  It  would 
Mem  that  the  emperor  waa  peculiarly  sensitive  on 
this  point ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  intrinsic  im- 
probability of  the  charge,  and  the  earnest  denials 
of  Athanaaius,  the  good  prelate  was  banished  by 
Constantine  to  GanL  It  is  not  unlikely  that,  when 
the  heat  of  his  indignation  had  subsided,  Constan- 
tioe  felt  the  sentence  to  be  too  rigorous ;  for  he 
pnhibited  the  fiUing  up  of  the  racuit  see,  and  de- 
c2aml  that  his  motive  in  banishing  the  primate 
wu  to  remove  him  from  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies.*  Athanaaius  went  to  Treves  (a.  d.  336), 
where  be  was  not  only  received  with  kindness  by 
MaiHirinua,  the  bishop  of  that  city,  but  loaded 
with  firroara  by  Constantine  the  Younger.  The 
Alexandrians  petitioned  the  emperor  to  restore 
their  spiritual  frither,  and  Antony  the  hermit 
joined  in  the  request ;  but  the  appod  was  unsuc- 
ceaifid. 

In  the  year  337,  Constantine  died.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Athanasius  was  replaced  in  his  see  by 
Coosdintine  II.  He  was  received  by  the  cleigy 
and  the  people  with  the  liveliest  demonstrations  of 
joy.  But  he  had  scarcely  resumed  the  dignities 
and  dudes  of  his  office,  when  the  persevering  hos- 
tility of  his  Arian  exponents  began  to  disturb  him 
tfrnh.  They  succeeded  in  prejudicing  the  mind 
of  Constantius  agunst  him,  and  in  a  council  held 
St  Antioch  proceeded  to  the  length  of  appointing 
Piscos  archbishop  of  Alexandria.  To  counteract 
their  movementa,  Athanasius  conroked  a  council  at 
Alexandria,  in  which  a  document  was  prepared 
Kttii^  forth  the  wrongs  committed  by  the  adverse 
psrty,  and  Tindicating  the  character  of  the  Egyp- 
tian primate.  Both  parties  submitted  their  state- 
SMuts  to  Julius,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  signified 
his  intention  of  bringing  them  together,  in  order 
that  the  case  might  be  thoroughly  investigated.  To 
this  proposition  Athanasius  assented,  "nie  Arians 
refined  to  comply.  In  the  year  340,  Constantine 
the  Yom^er  was  slain;  and  in  him  Athanasius 
iecais  to  have  lost  a  powerful  and  zealous  friend. 
In  the  very  next  year,  the  Arian  bishops  convened 
s  cooncfl  at  Antioch,  in  which  they  condenmed 
Athanasius  for  resuming  his  office  while  the  sen- 
tence of  deposition  pronounced  by  the  council  of 
Tyre  was  still  unrepealed.  They  accused  him  of 
Ssoiderly  and  violent  proceedings  on  his  return  to 
Alexandria,  and  even  revived  the  old  exploded 
itaries  about  the  broken  chalice  and  the  murder  of 
AzseaiuiL  They  concluded  by  appointing  Eusebius 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Alexandria ;  and 
he  decUned  the  dubious  honour,  Gregory  of 
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*  Gibbon  ascribes  the  sentence  to  reasons  of  po- 
fiey.  '^The  emperor  waa  satisfied  that  the  peace 
of  Esypt  would  be  secured  by  the  absence  of  a 
popnkr  lesMier ;  but  he  refiised  to  fill  the  vacancy 
of  tiK  arehi«>iscopal  throne;  and  the  sentence, 
vhkk,  after  long  nesitation,  he  pronounced,  was 
dttt  of  a  jealoas  ostracism,  rather  than  of  an  igno- 
exilc.** 


Cappadocia  was  advanced  in  his  stead.  The  new 
primate  entered  on  his  office  (a.  d.  341)  amidst 
scenes  of  atrocious  violence.  The  Christian  popu- 
lation of  Alexandria  were  loud  in  their  complaints 
against  the  removal  of  Athanasius ;  and  Phibigrius, 
the  prefect  of  Egypt,  who  had  been  sent  with 
Gregory  to  establish  him  in  his  new  office,  let  loose 
against  them  a  crowd  of  ferocious  assailants,  who 
committed  the  most  frightful  excesses.  Athanasius 
fled  to  Rome,  and  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  every 
Christian  church  an  energetic  epistle,  in  which  he 
details  the  cruel  injuries  inflicted  upon  himself  and 
his  people,  and  entreats  the  aid  of  all  his  brethren. 
At  Rome  he  was  honourably  received  by  Julius, 
who  despatched  messengers  to  the  ecclesiastical 
opponents  of  Athanasius,  summoning  them  to  a 
council  to  be  held  in  the  imperial  city.  Apparently 
in  dread  of  exposure  and  condemnation,  they  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  summons.  When  the 
council  met  (a.  d.  342),  Athanasius  was  heard  in 
his  own  Tindication,  and  honourably  restored  to 
the  communion  of  the  church.  A  synodical  letter 
was  addressed  by  the  council  to  the  Arian  clergy, 
severely  reproving  them  for  their  disobedience  to 
the  summons  of  Julius  and  their  unrighteous  con- 
duct to  the  church  of  Alexandria. 

In  the  year  347,  a  council  was  held  at  Saidica, 
at  which  the  Arians  at  first  designed  to  attend. 
They  insisted,  however,  that  Athanasius  and  all 
whom  they  had  condemned  should  be  excluded.  As 
it  was  the  great  object  of  this  council  to  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  that  very  case,  the  proposition 
was  of  course  resisted,  and  the  Arians  left  the 
assembly.  The  council,  after  due  investigation, 
affirmed  the  innocence  of  those  whom  the  Arians 
had  deposed,  restored  them  to  their  offices,  and 
condenmed  Uieir  adversaries.  Synodical  epistles, 
exhibiting  the  decrees  of  the  council,  were  duly 
prepared  and  issued.  Delates  were  sent  to  the 
emperor  Constantius  at  Antioch,  to  notify  the  de- 
cision  of  the  council  of  Sardica ;  and  ihey  were  also 
entrusted  with  a  letter  finom  Constans  to  his  bro- 
ther, in  which  the  cause  of  the  orthodox  clergy  was 
strongly  recommended.  At  Antioch  an  innunous 
plot  was  laid  to  blast  the  reputation  of  the  dele- 
gates. Its  detection  seems  to  have  wrought  pow- 
erfully upon  the  mind  of  Constantius,  who  had 
previously  supported  the  Arians;  for  he  recalled 
those  of  the  orthodox  whom  he  had  banished,  and 
sent  letters  to  Alexandria  forbidding  any  fiirther 
molestation  to  be  offered  to  the  friends  of  Athana- 
sius. 

In  the  following  year  (a.  d.  349),  (hegory  was 
murdered  at  Alexandria ;  but  of  the  occasion  and 
maimer  of  his  death  no  particulars  hare  reached  ua. 
It  prepared  the  way  for  the  return  of  Athanasius. 
He  was  urged  to  this  by  Constantius  himself, 
whom  he  risited  on  his  way  to  Alexandria,  and 
on  whom  he  made,  for  the  time,  a  very  £svourable 
impression.  He  was  once  more  received  at  Alex- 
andria with  overflowing  signs  of  gladness  and  affec- 
tion. Restored  to  his  see,  he  immediately  pro- 
ceeded against  Uie  Arians  with  great  rigour,  and 
they,  on  Uieir  side,  renewed  against  him  the  charges 
which  had  been  so  often  disproved.  Constans,  the 
friend  of  Athanasius,  was  now  dead ;  and  though 
Constantius,  at  this  juncture,  professed  great  friend- 
liness for  the  primate,  he  soon  attached  himself 
once  more  to  the  Arian  party.  In  a  council  held 
at  Aries  (a.  d.  353),  and  another  at  Milan  (a.  o. 
355),  they  succeedeid  by  great  exertions  in  procur- 
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f  the  condaninaliaD  of  AtiuDBUns.  On  th<  lat- 
t  occwion,  the  whole  vcight  of  the  impend  an- 
orilj  vtM  thR>wn  into  the  Kale  aguTul  him; 
id  th«e  of  the  Inihnpi  who  motatolj  vindicated 
■  couH  were  pnniihifd  vith  exile.  Among  theaa 
liough  his  baaiBfament  wxarred  •oma  lime  aflet 
e  apiod  of  MUao  had  clowd)  wat  Uberia>, 
■hop  a(  Konie.  Penecntion  wa«  widely  directed 
ainit  thoH  who  lided  with  AthaoaMiui  and  be 
idkI4  aiter  ume  abortive  attempta  to  rumoTe 
m  in  a  more  quiet  manner,  wai  obliged  one« 
>re  to  flee  from  Alenndtia  in  the  midil  of 
eadful  Btrocitiet  committed  b;  Sjiiaua*,  a  ata- 
ra  of  the  emperor*!.  The  pTimate  tetind  te  the 
tfptian  deeerta,  whenoe  oe  wrote  a  pailuml 
drex  to  hi*  penecDted  flock,  to  comfort  and 


e  orlhodoi,  which  leemi  to  hire  continaed,  with 
rater  or  l«a  nTerity,  during  the  whole  of  hii 
Eleaiaalical  admiuiitiatioTi;  The  baniihed  primate 
u  afiectionalclj  entertained 


mpoaing 


ime  of  hit  principal  worki.  Hii  place 
la  diligently  anught  for  by  hia  enemiee ; 
.1,  tbrongn  hii  own  activity  and  the  nniweiring 
.elity  of  hti  friendi,  the  monki,  the  Korch  wai 
nya  DniucceHfiiL  In  the  year  361,  Conaton- 
II,  the  gnat  patnm  of  the  Arioni,  eipiied.  He 
la  tncoHded  by  Julian,  commonly  called  the 
[wttate,  who,  at  the  commencetnent  of  hit  reign, 
dered  the  rettoration  of  the  biihopt  baniahed  by 
inatantint.  Thia  wa*  tendered  the  eauer  ia  the 
»  of  Athanaiiua,  inaamuch  at  Qeoi^  the  Cappa- 
cian  waa  alain,  al  that  rerr  jnncture,  in  a  tumult 
iaed  by  the  heathen  population  of  the  city.   Onoe 

imationa  of  hii  friendi,  AlhinaaiDi  behived  widl 
lity  towarda  hii  humbled  opponent!,  while  he 
pmnuly  addmted  himielf  '     '' 
cletiailical  or" -* -* 


arge, 


len*  of  Alexandria  complained  againit  i 
'       lo  other 


n  to  the 


in  extending  the  Chiittian  bith. 
ilian  wm  probably  aware  that  the  npentitioa  he 
la  bent  upon  re-eitabliabing  hud  no  enemy  more 
midable  than  the  thrice-exiled  anhblihop :  he 
erefore  baniihed  him  not  only  from  Aleiandha, 
I  from  Egypt  itiell^  ttireatening  the  prefect  of 
iX  country  with  a  heavy  Sne  if  the  aenlence  were 
t  tanied  into  execution.  Thsodoret,  indeed, 
inna.  that  Jolian  gave  lecret  orden  for  inflicting 
t  laal  penaltiea  of  the  law  upon  the  haled  prelate. 
)  eaaped,  however,  to  the  deaert  (a.,  b.  362), 
ving  predicted  that  thii  calamity  would  be  but 
brief  duration ;  and  after  a  few  nnutbi*  conceal- 
mt  in  the  monaiteiiei,  he  returned  to  Alexan- 
ia  on  reesiviug  inlelligeuce  of  the  death  of  Juliatu 
By  Jovian,  who  luoceeded  to  the  throne  of  the 

CAthanaiiui  wa*  held  in  high  eiteem. 
.  therefore,  hii  inveterate  enemiee  endeavour, 
to  peimide  the  emperor  to  depoie  him,  they 
n  repeatedly  repulied,  and  that  with  no  little 
•erity.  The  apeedy  demiie  of  Jovian  igoin  de- 
ved  Athaniuiui  of  a  poweiful  protector.  Daring 
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the  lint  three  yean  of  the  admiuiitnlion  < 
the  orthodox  parly  Mem  to  have  lieen  ex 
aunoyance.  In  thia  interval  Athanaiiua 
life  tM  Sl  Antony,  and  two  tnatiae*  oc 
trine  of  the  Trinity.  In  the  ytar  36 
ianied  an  edict  for  the  depoaition  and  b 
of  all  these  biihopi  who  had  letomed  to 
at  the  death  of  Conttanliui.  After  a 
caiioned  by  the  importnnale  piayen  of  1 
on  behalf  of  their  beloved  teacher,  Alhan 
for  the  fifth  time  expelled  from  Aleiand 
!a*t  exile,  however,  wai  ihorL  In  the  i 
few  monthi,  he  wu  recalled  by  Valeoi 
for  reauna  which  it  ia  now  impoiuble  to  | 
and  &om  thia  time  to  the  dato  of  hia  dei 
373,  he  leems  lo  have  remained  unmolea 
continued  to  diicharge  the  hiborioni  duti 
office  with  unabated  energy  to  the  hut ; 
holding  the  primacy  for  a  term  of  forly-i 
during  which  he  auilained  unexampled 
with  heroic  fortitude,  and  proaecutHl  i 

Eurpoae  of  bit  life  with  lingulai  ngacity 
ttiun,  he  died  without  a  blcmiih  upon  I 
full  of  yean  and  covered  with  honour. 

The  following  eulogium  woi  extoite. 
merit!  from  the  pen  of  an  hiitorian  wh 
laviihei  praiie  upon  ancient  or  modem 
of  orthodoxy: — "  Amidal  the  atonni  ol 
tion,  the  Atchbiahop  of  Alexandria  waa  ] 
labour,  jealsua  of  bate,  careleia  of  a! 
though  hia  mind  va>  tainted  by  the  con 
fanaticiim,  Athanaaiui  diiplajed  a  lupe 
character  and  ahilitiea,  which  would  have 
him,  &r  better  than  the  degenerate  aonj 
■tanline,  for  the  government  of  a  great  c 
Hi>  learning  wai  much  leai  profound  and 


.  of  E 


could  not  be  compared  with  tin 
oratory  of  Ongoiy  or  Buil;  bnt  whei 
primate  of  Egypt  wu  called  upon  to  ji 
lentimenti  or  hit  conduct,  hu  unpiei 
alyle,  either  of  tpeaking  or  writing,  a 
forcible,  and  pertuaiive."  (Oibbon,  D 
Fall,  In  ch.  XXL  vol  iii.  pp.  SSI,  352, 
edition.}  Enimui'i  opinion  of  the  ityle 
naiiua  icemi  to  ua  more  juil  and  duct 
than  Gibbon'! :—"  Einl  vii  ille  ueculo  ti 
aimo  dignui,  dediuel  nobii  egiegioi  inge 
diaeque  tuae  fructui.  Habefast  enim  ve 
illam,  quam  Paului  in  Epiiccpo  putat  i 
dpuam,  ri  AiSoxrufJi'  ;  adco  dilucidui  ei 
lolHiui,  adlentua,  hreviter  omnibui  mod 
cendum  appoiitnL  Nihil  hibet  durum,qi 
dit  in  Tertulliano ;  nihil  t Tft«'CTur^p,qai> 
in  Hieronymo  ;  nihil  opeionm,  quod  in 
nihil  hiciniaium,  quod  ett  in  Aagnitii 
etiam  Chrytottomo :  niliil  Iiociaticn  nun 
Lytiaa  compoiitioiwm  redoleni,  quod  to, 
rio  Nananieno :  ud  totui  cat  in  expllcan 
The  mott  important  among  the  woikt 
nUiuiare  the  fiulowiog: — "  l^tio  contra 
"  Oratio  de  IncamitioDe  ;"  **  Encydica 
copoi  Epiilola  ; "  ~  Apologia  tontta  A 
"  Epiatola  de  Ninenii  Decielii ;"  **  E] 
Epiicopoa  Aqypti  et  Libyae  ;"  *^  Api 
ImpeiaUnm  Conttantium  j"  "  Apolagil 
tua  I**  **  Hiitoria  Arianonm  ad  Mo 
"  Orationea  qualnor  contra  Arianot ;"  " 
qoatuor  ad  Senpionem  ;"  "  EpiiioU  6i 
Arimini  et  Seleuciae  ;-  "  Vita  AnUnii 
ber  de  IncomatioH  Dei  Verbi  et  c  Aria 
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The  eertiett  edition  of  the  collected  works  of 
AtJMiianiu  tppeued,  in  two  rohimes,  folio,  at 
Heidelberg^  ex  officina  Commeliniana,  a.  d.  1600. 
The  Greek  text  was  accompanied  by  the  Latin 
Teraon  of  Peter  Nanning  (Nannius) ;  and  in  the 
foUovtng  year  an  appendix  issaed  firem  the  nune 
piesi,  containing  notet,  Tarions  readings,  indices, 
&Cn  hy  Peter  Felckiaann.  Those  who  purchase 
this  edition  shonM  take  care  that  their  copies 
contain  the  appendix.  The  Paris  edition  of  1627, 
snd  the  Leipzig  of  1686  (which  professes,  bnt  un- 
tnily^  to  have  been  pablished  aft  Cologne),  are  not 
hdd  in  mach  estinuition ;  and  the  latter  is  Yery 
iaaoeniateiy  printed.  Tlie  ralnable  Benedictine 
edition  of  Athanasius  was  pablished  at  Paris,  a.  d. 
1698,  in  three  vohunes,  folio.  The  learned  editor, 
Montfiuicon,  was  at  first  assisted  in  preparing  it 
bj  James  Lofmmu ;  bat  his  coadjutor  dying  when 
no  more  than  half  of  the  first  rolume  was  finished, 
the  boQonr  of  completing  the  edition  devoWed  npon 
HoDt£uicon.  Muiy  of  the  opusmla  of  Athanasius 
woe  printed,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  second 
voiime  of  Montfiuicon^s  **  CoUectio  Nova  Patrum 
ct  Scriptonnn  Oraeconna,**  Paris,  a.  d.  1706. 
The  most  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Atha- 
nssiiu  b  that  pablished  at  Padna,  a.  d.  1777,  in 
foer  Tohmies,  folio.  Hie  first  three  volnmes  con- 
laio  afl  that  is  comprised  m  the  Taluable  Benedio- 
tine  edition  of  1698;  the  last  includes  the  snp- 
picBentary  cdkctions  of  Montfimcon,  Wol^  Maffri, 
andAntoneUi. 

l%e  Allowing  list  indndes  the  principal  English 
tnmdatiens  from  the  works  of  Athanadas : — *^  St. 
Athanashu^  Four  Orations  against  the  Arians ; 
and  his  Oiation  against  the  Oentiles.-  Translated 
'na  the  erigiaal  Greek  by  Mr.  Sam.  Parker.** 
Oxfiwd,  1713.  Athaaasias^s  intire  Treatise  of  the 
iocanation  of  the  Word,  and  of  his  bodily  ap- 
pesnace  to  ns,  translated  into  English  by  W. 
Whislon,  in  his  *^  Collection  of  ancient  Monn- 
■salts  relaUng  to  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation,** 
l^adon,  17l£  The  same  eoUection  also  contains 
s  tiaasbdon  of  Athanasinsls  Life  of  Antony  the 
MoBk,  which  waa  first  pubUshed  in  1687.  The 
epistles  of  Athaaasius  in  defence  of  the  Nicene 
definitien,  and  on  the  Oomcils  of  Ariminmn  and 
Seieoeeia,  together  with  his  first  Oration  against 
tltt  Arians,  have  been  recently  translated,  with 
airtes,  by  the  Rer.  J.  H.  Newman,  Oxford,  1842. 
The  other  three  Orations,  transUted  by  the  same 
vritcc,  are  shortly  to  appear  ;  and  other  works  of 
■Athanasina  on  the  Arian  controversy  are  adTcrtised 
*s  preparing  for  publication. 

For  a  complete  list  of  the  genuine,  doubtful,  and 
Mppofltitions  worics  of  Athainasius,  see  Fabricius, 
itt.<;raeco,ToLTiii.pp.l84~215,ed.Haries.  The 
■sst  important  of  his  genuine  writings  are  those 
(both  historical  and  doctrinal)  which  relate  to  the 
ArisacsolroTerBy .  1 1  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  creed  commonly  called  Athanasian  was  not 
csaiposed  by  the  ardilnshop  of  Alexandria.  (See 
Occudi  Yosaiiv  Dinaria^  de  Symbolo  AtkanamiHo, 
Orl  voL  vi  pp.  516—522 ;  W.  E.  TentseUi,  Ju- 
^Ha  endiionam.  ds  £^fmbolo  Aiiatuuiano,)  It  has 
been  ascribed  to  Vigilhis  of  Tapsus,  Vincent  of 
I^enas,  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  and  others  ;  but  its 
real  author  is  unknown.  The  **  Synopsis  Sacrae 
Smptaxae,**  which  is  included  in  Uie  writings  of 
this  eminent  fitther,  has  no  daim  to  be  considered 
Ins;  thooghy  in  itieH^  it  is  a  valuable  relic  of  an- 
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The  chief  sources  of  information  respecting  the 
life  of  Athanasius  are  found  in  his  own  writings  ; 
next  to  these,  in  the  ecclesiastical  histories  of  So- 
crates, Sozomen,  and  Theodoret.  The  materials 
afforded  by  these  and  other  writers  have  been  col- 
lected, examined,  and  digested  with  great  learning 
and  fidelity  by  Montfaucon,  in  his  **■  Vita  Sancti 
Athanasii,**  prefixed  to  the  Benedictine  edition  of 
the  works  of  this  fiither,  and  by  Tillemont,  in  his 
Mimoirti  pour  tervir  ^  PHutoire  Ecdhiaitique^ 
vol.  viii.,  Paris  edition  of  1713.         [J.  M.  M.J 

ATHANA'SIUS  {'k0wiffua\  of  Alexandria, 
a  pmbyter  of  the  church  in  that  city,  was  a  son 
of  Isidora,  the  sister  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  He 
was  deprived  of  his  office  and  driven  out  of  Alex- 
andria and  f^ypt  by  the  bishop,  Dioscurus,  from 
whom  he  suffi^red  much  persecution.  There  is  ex- 
tant a  small  work  of  hu,  in  Greek,  against  Dios- 
curus, which  he  presented  to  the  council  of  Chal- 
cedon,  a.  d.  451.    (Concit^  voL  iv.  p.  405.) 

There  were  various  other  ecclesiastical  writers 
of  the  name  of  Athanasius,  of  wh<Mn  a  Ust  is  given 
in  Fabric  BibL  Graee,  vol.  viii.  p.  174. 

ATHANA'SIUS  SCH0LA8TICUS.  I.  A 
Oraeco-Roman  jurist,  who  practised  as  an  advo- 
cate at  Emesa,  and  was  contemporary  with 
and  survived  Justinian.  He  published  in  Greek 
an  epitome  of  Justinian*s  NoveUse ;  and  this  work, 
long  known  to  the  learned  to  exist  in  manuscript 
in  the  royal  libraries  of  Vienna  and  Paris,  was  first 
given  to  the  world  by  O.  E.  Heimbach,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  *Ay4ic8orci,  Leipz.  1838.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  same  Athanasius  who  wrote  a  book  ds 
Crmtftibusj  of  which  there  was  a  manuscript  in  the 
library  of  Ant  Augustinus.  (O.  E.  Heimbach,  De 
Banlioormm  Online  FotdUms  Sckolmy  j^c,  Leips. 
1825,  p.  44.) 

2.  A  Graeco-Roman  jurist,  who  wrote  scholia 
on  Eustathius  after  the  publication  of  the  Basilica. 
(Leundav.  Jus  Gr,  Rom,  voL  ii.  p.  207 ;  Heim- 
bach, de  BaHUc.  Orig,  &c  p.  44.)       [J.  T.  G.] 

ATHE'NA  (*Aeiiyi}  or  *A0i}ra),  one  of  the 
great  divinities  of  the  Greeks.  Homer  (IL  v. 
880)  calls  her  a  daughter  of  Zeus,  without  any 
allusion  to  her  mother  or  to  the  manner  in  which 
she  was  called  into  existence,  while  most  of  the 
later  traditions  agree  in  stating  that  she  was  bom 
finom  the  head  of  Zeus.  According  to  Hesiod 
(Tkeog,  886,  &a).  Metis,  the  first  wife  of  Zeus, 
was  the  mother  of  Athena,  but  when  Metis  was 
pregnant  with  her,  Zeus,  on  the  advice  of  Gaea 
and  Uranus,  swallowed  Metis  up,  and  afterwards 
gave  birth  himself  to  Athena,  who  sprang  from  bis 
head.  (Hesiod,  Le.  924.)  Pindar  (O/.  viL  35, 
&C.)  adds,  that  Hephaestus  split  the  head  of  Zeus 
with  his  axe,  and  tnat  Athena  sprang  forth  with  a 
mighty  war^shout  Others  relate,  that  Prometheus 
or  Hermes  or  Palamaon  assisted  Zeus  in  jiving 
birth  to  Athena,  and  mentioned  the  river  Triton 
as  the  place  where  the  event  took  place.  (Apollod. 
i.  4.  §  6  ;  SchoL  ad  Find,  (H,  vil  66.)  Other 
traditions  again  relate,  that  Athena  sprang  from 
the  head  of  Zeus  in  full  armour,  a  statement  for 
which  Stesichorus  is  said  to  have  been  the  most 
ancient  authority.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lycopk,  355  ;  Phi- 
lostr.  Icon.  iL  27  ;  SchoL  ad  ApolUm,  iv.  1310.) 
All  these  traditions,  however,  agree  in  making 
Athena  a  daughter  of  Zeus ;  but  a  Second  set  re- 
gard her  as  the  daughter  of  Pallas,  the  winged 
giant,  whom  she  afterwards  killed  on  account  of 
his  attempting  to  violate  her  chastity,  whose  skin 
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■he  used  as  her  aegis,  and  whose  wings  she  fasten- 
ed to  her  own  feet.  (Tsetz.  ad  Lyooph.  Lc;  Cic. 
de  Nat  Dear,  iiL  23.)  A  third  tradition  carries  us 
to  Libya,  and  calls  Athena  a  daughter  of  Poseidon 
and  Tritonis.  Athena,  says  Herodotus  (iv.  180)) 
on  one  occasion  became  angrj  with  h»  &ther  and 
went  to  Zeus,  who  made  her  his  own  daughter. 
This  passage  shews  more  clearly  than  any  other 
the  manner  in  which  genuine  and  ancient  Hellenie 
myths  were  transplanted  to  Libya,  where  they 
were  afterwards  regarded  as  the  sources  of  Hel- 
lenic ones.  Respecting  this  Libyan  Athena,  it  is 
&rther  related,  that  she  was  educated  by  the  river- 
sod  Triton,  together  with  his  own  daughter  Pallas. 
(ApoUod.  iii.  12.  §  3.)  In  Libya  she  was  also 
said  to  have  invented  the  flute ;  for  when  Perseus 
had  cut  off  the  head  of  Medusa,  and  Stheno  and 
Euryale,  the  sisters  of  Medusa,  lamented  her  death, 
while  plaintive  sounds  issued  from  the  mouths  of 
the  serpents  which  surrounded  their  heads,  Athena 
is  said  to  have  inutated  these  sounds  on  a  reed. 
(Pind.  Pytk,  xii.  Id,  &c ;  compare  the  other  ac- 
counts in  Hygin.  Fab,  165 ;  ApoUod.  L  4.  §  2  ; 
Pans,  i  24.  §  1.)  The  connexion  of  Athena  with 
Triton  and  Tritonis  caused  afterwards  the  various 
traditions  about  her  birth-place,  so  that  wherever 
there  was  a  river  or  a  well  of  that  name,  as  in 
Crete,  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  Arcadia,  and  Egypt,  the 
inhabitants  of  those  districts  asserted  that  Athena 
was  bom  there.  It  is  from  such  birth-places  on  a 
river  Triton  that  she  seems  to  have  been  called 
Tritonis  or  Tritogeneia  (Pans.  ix.  53.  §  5),  though 
it  should  be  observed  that  this  surname  is  also  ex- 
plained in  other  ways ;  for  some  derive  it  from  an 
ancient  Cretan,  Aeolic,  or  Boeotian  word,  rptrd^ 
signifying  **  head,^  so  that  it  would  mean  **  the 
goddess  bom  from  the  head,^  and  others  think 
that  it  was  intended  to  commemorate  the  circum- 
stance of  her  being  bom  on  the  third  day  of  the 
month.  (Tstes.  ad  Lyeoph,  519.)  The  connexion 
of  Athena  with  Triton  naturally  suggests,  that  we 
have  to  look  for  the  most  ancient  seat  of  her  wor- 
ship in  Greece  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Triton  in 
Boeotia,  which  emptied  itself  into  lake  Copais,  and 
on  which  there  were  two  ancient  Pelasgian  towns, 
Athenae  and  Eleusis,  which  were  according  to 
tradition  swallowed  up  by  the  lake.  From  thence 
her  worship  was  carricMl  by  the  Minyans  into 
Attica,  Libya,  and  other  countries.  (MUller, 
Orehom,  p.  355.)  We  must  lastly  notice  one 
tradition,  which  made  Athena  a  daughter  of  Ito- 
nius  and  sister  of  lodama,  who  was  killed  by 
Athena  (Pans.  ix.  34.  §  1;  Tzets.  ad  Lyeoph.Z56), 
and  another  according  to  which  she  was  the 
duighter  of  Hephaestus. 

These  various  traditions  about  Athena  arose,  as 
in  most  other  cases,  from  local  legends  and  from 
identifications  of  the  Greek  Athena  with  other 
divinities.  The  common  notion  which  the  Greeks 
entertained  about  her,  and  which  was  most  widely 
spread  in  the  ancient  world,  is,  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Zeus,  and  if  we  take  Metis  to  have 
been  her  mother,  we  have  at  once  the  due  to  the 
character  which  she  bears  in  the  religion  of  Greece ; 
for,  as  her  £sther  was  the  most  powerful  and  her 
mother  the  wisest  among  the  gods,  so  Athena  was 
a  combination  of  the  two,  that  is,  a  goddess  in 
whom  power  and  wisdom  were  harmoniously 
blended.  From  this  fundamental  idea  may  be  de- 
rived the  various  aspects  under  which  she  appears 
in  the  ancient  writers.     She  seems  to  have  been 
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a  divinity  of  a  purely  ethical  character,  and  not 
the  representative  of  any  particular  fAysicsl  power 
manifested  in  nature ;  her  power  and  wisdom  ap- 
pear in  her  being  the  protectress  and  ptesenrer  oC 
the  state  and  of  social  institutions.  Everything^ 
therefore,  which  gives  to  the  state  streng^  sad 
prosperity,  such  as  agriculture,  inventions,  and  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  everything  which  picserves  snd 
protects  it  from  injurious  influence  from  wttheat, 
such  as  the  defence  of  the  walls,  fortresses,  ssd 
harbours,  is  under  her  immediate  care. 

As  the  protectress  of  agriculture,  Athena  it  re- 
presented as  the  inventor  of  the  {dough  and  rske : 
she  created  the  olive  tree,  the  greatest  blessing  ef 
Attica,  taught  the  people  to  yoke  oxen  to  ths 
plough,  took  care  of  the  breeding  of  hones,  snd 
instracted  men  how  to  tame  them  by  the  bridK 
her  own  invenUon.    Allusions  to  this  fcatore  of 
her  character  are  contained  in  the  epithets  ^flv^M, 
fitMpfiioj  dtypi^  Iwfo,  or  x^'^^^*^*    (Emts^ 
ad  Horn,  p.  1076  ;  Tzets.  ad  LyeopL  520;  Hmji^ 
fl.  V,  'Imrla  ;  Serv.  ad  Am,  iv.  402 ;  Pind.  OL  xm. 
79.)     At  the  beginning  of  spring  thanks  were 
offered  to  her  in  advance  (trpoxapvrr^ptaty  Snid.  ic) 
for  the  protection  she  was  to  afford  to  the  firids. 
Besides  the  inventions    rdating    to   agricoltme, 
othen  also  connected  wiUi  various  kinds  of  science, 
industry,  and  art,  are  ascribed  to  her,  and  all  her 
inventions  are  not  of  the  kind  which  men  vakt  by 
chance  or  accident,  but  such  as  require  thought 
and  meditation.     We  may  notice  the  inventian  of 
numbers  (Liv.  viL  3),  of  the  trumpet  (Bdckh,  ^ 
Pind,  p.  344),  the  chariot,  and  navigation.    [As- 
THYiA.]     In  regard  to  all  kinds  of  useful  arts,  ibe 
was  believed  to  have  made  men  acquainted  with 
the  means  and  instruments  which  are  neoeMsry 
for  practising  them,  such  as  the  art  of  producing 
fire.     She  was  further  believed  to  have  invented 
nearly  every  kind  of  work  in  which  women  vert 
employed,  and  she  herself  was  skilled  in  such 
work  :  in  short  Athena  and  Hefdiaestns  weie  the 
great  patrons  both  of  the  useful  and  elegant  art& 
Hence  she  is  called  ifry^  (Pans,  i  24.  §  3).  sad 
later  writers  make  her  the  goddos  of  aO  wisdom, 
knowledge,  and  art,  and  represent  her  as  sitting  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  her  fother  Zeus,  and  vtp- 
porting  him  with  her  counsel    (Horn.  Od,  xxm. 
160,  xviii  190;  Hynm,  t»  Km.  4,  7,  Ac;  Phit 
dm,  10 ;  Ovid,  FasL  iii  833 ;  Orph.  ffywuuxx^ 
8 ;   Spanh.  ad  CaiUm,  p.  643;  Herat.  Ckm.  I 
12.  19  ;  comp.  Diet  qf  Aut  under  *A0ipum  and 
XoAjccmi.)    As  the  goddess  who  made  so  ascy 
inventions  necessary  and  useful  in  civilised  hfe, 
she  is  characterized  by  various  epithets  and  sir 
names,  expressing  the  keennen  of  her  s^ht  or 
the  power  of  her  intdlect,   such  as  imrtXha^ 
i<pOakfUTit^    d(u8cp«n$y,    yAoMCMnf,    «o\MmAm, 
voK6firiTiSy  and  fjifixBWiTts, 

As  the  patron  divinity  of  the  state,  she  was  at 
Athens  the  protectress  of  the  phntries  and  hoosef 
which  formed  the  basb  of  the  state.  The  fntinl 
of  the  Apaturia  had  a  direct  reference  to  this  psr^ 
ticular  point  in  the  character  of  the  goddess.  (Dkt. 
of  Ant.  s.  V,  Apaturia.)  She  also  maintained  the 
authority  of  the  law,  and  justice,  and  order,  in  the 
courts  and  the  assembly  of  the  people.  This  aotisa 
was  as  ancient  as  the  Homeric  poems,  in  vrhi^  the 
is  described  as  assisting  Odysseus  against  the  law- 
less conduct  of  the  suitors.  (Od,  xiiL  394.)  She 
was  believed  to  hare  instituted  the  ancsent  ooart 
of  the  Areiopagus,  and  in  cases  where  the  vofess  d 
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Urn  jadget  were  equally  dirided,  ihe  gave  the 
cttdog  one  in  &Toiir  of  the  accuied.  (AeachyL 
£aM.753;  camp.  Pftiit.L28.  §5.)  The  epithets 
whidk  h»n  reference  to  this  part  of  the  goddesses 
cbacseter  are  d^i^roiyof,  the  avenger  (PausL  iiL  15. 
MX  iSo•AaI(^  and  i^yvpouo.  (iiL  11.  ^  8.) 

As  Athena  promoted  the  internal  prosperity  of 
the  itate,  by  enooaraging  agriculture  and  industry, 
end  hj  maintaining  law  and  ofder  in  all  public 
transsfriont,  so  also  she  protected  the  state  from 
oQtvaid  enemies,  and  thus  assnutes  the  character 
of  a  warlike  divinity,  though  in  a  very  different 
sense  from  Area,  Ens,  or  Enyo.  According  to 
HooMT  {IL  V.  734S,  &c},  she  does  not  even  bear 
anas,  but  borrows  them  from  Zeus;  she  keeps 
ma  from  shoghter  when  prudence  demands  it  {IL 
1 199,  Ac),  and  repels  Ares^  savage  love  of  war, 
uul  conquers  him.  (r.  840,  &c  xxi  406.)  She 
dses  sot  love  war  fr)r  its  own  sake,  but  simply  on 
seeoont  of  the  advantagea  which  the  state  gains  in 
CBgagiDginit;  and  she  therefore  supports  only  such 
vvlike  ondertakings  as  are  begun  with  prudence, 
sad  are  likely  to  be  followed  by  frtvourabte  results, 
(x.  244,  Ac.)    The  epithets  which  she  derives  from 

her  warlike  character  are  dTcXslo,  ^<i^P^^^<^X^ 
AWrveos,  and  others.    In  times  of  war,  towns, 

fiirtJCMu,and  harbours  are  under  her  especial  care, 
viicDce  sIm  is  designated  as  ipualvroKiSy  dKaKMOfi*- 
<n|lt,  vsAmCs,  voAiOvxes,  dbrpoTa,  dicp(a,  icA]}8ovxot, 
nXmtrUf  Tpofutx^pfta^  and  the  like.  As  the  pru- 
dent goddess  of  war,  she  is  also  the  protectress  of 
all  booes  who  are  distinguished  for  prudence  and 
good  counsel,  as  well  as  ror  their  strength  and  v»- 
W,  such  as  Heracles,  Perseus,  Bellerophontes, 
AekiUes,  Diomedes,  and  Odysseus.  In  the  war  of 
Zeai  against  the  giants,  she  assisted  her  fiither  and 
Hoades  with  her  counsel,  and  also  took  an  active 
(Sit  n  it,  for  she  buried  Enoehidus  under  the  ishmd 
<>fSidly,and  slew  Pallas.  (ApoUod.  I  6.  §  l,&c.; 
OBp.  Spanheim,  €ul  Caltim,  p.  643 ;  Horat.  Carm, 
i- 11  19.)  In  the  Trojan  war  she  sided  with  the 
■SR  civilised  Greeks,  Uiough  on  their  return  home 
s^  visited  them  with  storms,  on  account  of  the 
■saner  in  which  the  Locrian  Ajax  had  treated 
rsMindia  in  her  temple.  As  a  goddess  of  war 
ttd  the  protectreaa  of  heroea,  Athena  usually  ap- 
peals in  armimr^  with  the  actgis  and  a  golden  staff, 
vith  which  abe  bestows  on  her  frtvouritea  youth 
and  oajesty.   (Hom.  Od.  zvL  172.) 

The  character  of  Athena,  as  we  have  here  traced 
it,  holds  a  middle  place  between  the  male  and  fo> 
■ale,  whence  ahe  is  called  in  an  Oiphic  hymn 
(xzzi.  10)  ^^NTifr  «cal  ^^vt,  and  hence  also  she  is 
a  vngia  divinity  (Uom.  Hymn,  iz.  3),  whose  heart 
tt  intrrrsaible  to  the  passion  of  love,  and  who 
shuns  matrimonial  connexion.  Teiresias  was  de- 
|imed  of  hia  aight  for  having  seen  her  in  the 
Uth  (Calltm.  Hytmn,  pp.  546, 589  L  and  Hephaestus, 
who  made  an  attempt  upon  her  chastity,  wae 
•Ui|Bd  to  flee.  (Apollod.  iiL  6.  S  7,  14.  §  6;  Hom. 
IL  u.  547,  &C. ;  comp.  Tsetz.  ad  Lycopkr,  111.) 
For  this  reascm,  the  ancient  traditions  always  de- 
'cabe  the  gpddess  aa  dressed;  and  when  Ovid 
(Bami,  r.  36)  makes  her  appear  naked  before 
I'toii,  he  abandons  the  genume  old  story.  Her 
^stae  also  waa  always  dressed,  and  when  it  was 
cvried  about  at  the  Attic  festivals,  it  was  entirely 
<Bi*ertd.  But,  notwithstanding  the  common  opinion 
^  bo-  virgin  character,  there  are  smne  traditions  of 
lite  erinn  which  describe  her  as  a  mother.  Thus, 
Apsib  IS  called  a  son  of  Hephaestus  and  Athena —  | 
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a  legend  which  may  have  arisen  at  the  time  when 
the  lonians  introduced  the  worship  of  Apollo  into 
Attica,  and  when  this  new  divinity  was  placed  in 
some  frunily  connexion  with  the  ancient  goddess  of 
the  country.  (Miiller,  Dor,  iL  2.  §  13.)  Lychnus 
also  is  called  a  son  of  Hephaestus  and  Athena. 
(Spanheim,  ad  CaUim,  p.  644.) 

Athena  was  worshipped  in  all  parts  of  Greece, 
and  from  the  ancient  towns  on  the  lake  Copais  her 
worship  was  introduced  at  a  very  early  penod  into 
Attica,  where  she  became  the  great  national  divi- 
nity of  the  city  and  the  country.  Here  she  ^*bs 
afterwards  regarded  as  the  Scd  aehtipa,  tiyUtOy  and 
voMNrJo,  and  the  serpent,  the  symbol  of  perpetual 
renovation,  waa  sacrad  to  her.  (Paua.  L  23.  §  5, 
31.  9  3,  2.  §  4.)  At  Lindus  in  Rhodes  her  wor- 
ship waa  likewise  very  ancient.  Respecting  its 
introduction  into  Italy,  and  the  modifications  which 
her  character  underwent  there,  see  Minxrva. 
Among  the  things  sacred  to  her  we  may  mention 
the  owl,  serpent,  cock,  and  olive-tree,  which  she 
waa  said  to  have  created  in  her  contest  with  Posei- 
don about  the  possession  of  Attica.  (Pint.  deli,ti 
Or.;  Paus.yi26.§2,L24.§3;  Hygin./Vi5. 164.) 
At  Corone  in  Messenia  her  statue  bore  a  crow  in 
iU  hand.  (Pans.  iv.  34.  §  a)  The  sacrifices  offered 
to  her  consisted  of  bulls,  whence  she  probably  de- 
rived the  surname  of  ravpo€6Kos  (Suid.  $, «.),  rams, 
and  cows.  (Hom.  IL  ii  550 ;  Ov.  Met  iv.  754.) 
Eustathius  (ad  Htm,  L  a)  remarks,  that  only  female 
animals  were  sacrificed  to  her,  but  no  female  lambs. 
In  Ilion,  Locrian  maidens  or  children  are  said  to 
have  been  sacrificed  to  her  every  year  as  an  atone- 
ment for  the  crime  committed  by  the  Locrian  Ajax 
upon  Cassandra ;  and  Suidas  {$,  v,  woini)  states, 
that  these  human  sacrifices  continued  to  be  offered 
to  her  down  to  &  c.  346.  Respecting  the  great 
festivals  of  Athena  at  Athens,  see  Did,  o/AnL8,v9, 
Panaikemata  and  Arrhepkoria, 

Athena  was  frequendv  represented  in  works  of 
art;  but  those  in  which  her  figure  reached  the 
highest  ideal  of  perfection  were  the  three  statues 
by  Pheidias.  The  first  waa  the  celebrated  colossal 
statoe  of  the  goddess,  of  gold  and  ivory,  which  waa 
erected  on  the  acropolis  of  Athens ;  the  second  was 
a  still  greater  bronze  statue,  made  out  of  the  spoils 
taken  by  the  Athemans  in  the  battle  of  3iarathon; 
the  third  was  a  small  bronae  statue  called  the  beau- 
tiful or  the  Lemnian  Athena,  because  it  had  been 
dedicated  at  Athens  by  the  Lemnians.  The  first 
of  these  statues  represented  the  goddess  in  a  stand- 
ing position,  bearing  in  her  hand  a  Nike  four  cubits 
in  height.  The  shieM  stood  by  her  feet ;  her  robe 
came  down  to  her  feet,  on  her  breast  was  the  head 
of  Medusa,  in  her  right  hand  she  bore  a  lance,  and 
at  her  feet  there  hiy  a  serpent  (Pans.  I  24.  §  7, 
28.  §  2.)  We  still  possess  a  great  number  of  re- 
presentations of  Athena  in  statues,  colossal  busts, 
reliefe,  coins,  and  in  vase-paintings.  Among  the 
attributes  which  characterise  the  goddess  in  these 
works  of  art,  we  mention — 1.  The  helmet,  which 
she  usually  wean  on  her  head,  but  in  a  few  in- 
stances carries  in  her  hand.  It  is  usually  orna- 
mented in  the  most  beautiful  manner  with  griiiins, 
heads  of  rams,  horses,  and  sphinxes.  (Comp.  Hom. 
//.  v.  743.)  2.  The  aegis.  (DkL  </A  nL  t.  o.  Aeais.) 
3.  The  round  Argolic  shield,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  represented  the  head  of  Medusa.  4.  Objects 
sacred  to  her,  such  as  an  olive  branch,  a  serpent, 
an  owl,  a  cock,  and  a  lance.  Her  garment  is  usu- 
ally the  Spartan  tunic  without  sleeves,  and  over  it 
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she  weftn  a  cloak,  the  peplus,  or,  though  rarely, 
the  chlamya.  The  general  expretuon  of  her  figure 
is  thoughtfulness  and  earnestness ;  her  fisee  is  rar 
ther  oval  than  round,  the  hair  is  rich  and  generally 
combed  backwards  over  the  temples,  and  floats 
freely  down  behind.  The  whole  figure  is  majestic, 
and  rather  strong  built  than  slender :  the  hips  are 
small  and  the  shoulders  broad,  so  that  the  whole 
somewhat  resembles  a  male  figure.  (Hirt.  MyihoL 
Biidefh,  I  p.  46,  &C.;  Welcker,  Zeiitiiriftfur  Gt$dL 
der  alien  Kuatt,  p.  256,  &&)  [L.  S.] 

ATHENAEUS  CAOiiratof),  historical  The 
name  differed  in  pronunciation  from  the  Greek 
adjective  for  AthetuoMf  the  former  being  accentu- 
ated *A9i^ator,  and  the  latter  *A0nraios.  (Eustath. 
ad  IL  fi.  ^.  237.)  1-  Son  of  Perideidas,  a  Lace- 
daemonian, was  one  of  the  commissioners,  who,  on 
the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies, 
ratified  the  truce  for  one  year  which  in  B.  c.  423 
was  made  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athe- 
nians and  their  allies ;  and  afterwards  with  Aris- 
tonymns,  an  Athenian,  went  round  to  announce 
the  truce  to  Brasidas  and  other  officera  of  the 
belligerent  parties.  (Thuc.  iv.  119,  122.)  The 
names  Athenaeus  and  Perideidas  mark  the  friendly 
rehitions  which  subsisted  between  this  fiunily  and 
the  Athenians,  and  more  especially  the  fiumly  of 
Perides. 

2.  A  lieutenant  of  Antigonus,  who  was  sent 
against  the  Nabataeans,  an  Arabian  people,  (b.  a 
312.)  He  surprised  the  stronghold  of  Petra,  but 
afterwards  suffered  himself  to  be  surprised  in  the 
night,  and  his  army  was  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
(Died.  xix.  94.) 

3.  A  general  in  the  service  of  Antiochus  VII. 
He  accompanied  him  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Parthians,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  fly  in  the 
battle  in  which  Antiochus  lost  his  life,  b.  c.  128. 
He,  however,  perished  with  hunger  in  his  flight, 
as  iu  consequence  of  some  previous  excesses,  none 
of  those  to  whom  he  fled  would  furnish  him  with 
the  necessaries  of  life.  (Died.  Ejcc  de  VirL  et 
llL  p.  603,  ed.  Wess.) 

4.  Son  of  Attains  I.,  king  of  Pei^gamui.  [Eo- 
MiNBS  ;  Attalu&]  His  name  occun  not  un- 
frequently  in  connexion  with  the  events  of  his 
time.  He  was  on  various  occasions  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Rome  by  his  brothen  Eumenes  and 
Attalus.  (Polyb.  xxiv.  1,  xxxi.  9,  xxxil  26, 
xxxiii.  11;  Liv.  xxxviiL  12,  13,  xliL55,  xlv.27.) 

5.  A  Cappadocian,  who  had  been  banished  at 
the  instance  of  queen  Athenais,  but  through  the 
influence  of  Cicero  was  restored,  a.  a  51.  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  xr.  4.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENAEUS  CAei^patos^  literary.  1.  A 
contemporary  of  Archimedes,  the  author  of  an  ex- 
tant work  ncpc  Mrixcanit»^t^  (on  warlike  engines), 
addressed  to  Marcellus  (probably  the  conqueror  of 
Syracuse).  He  is  perhaps  the  same  with  Athe- 
naeus of  Cyxicus,  mentioned  by  Produs  (m 
Eudid^  P*  19)  <^  ^  distinguished  mathematician. 
The  above-mentioned  work  is  printed  in  Thevenot^s 
MatkemaHei  VeUrts,  Paris,  1693.  (Fabric.  BiU, 
Grate*  iv.  p.  222,  &c) 

2.  An  BPiGRAMMATic  poet,  mentioned  by 
Diogenes  Laertius.  (vi  14,  vii.  30.)  He  was  the 
author  of  two  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
(Brunck,  AnaL  iL  p.  257.) 

3.  Arhbtorician,  the  contemporary  and  oppo- 
nent of  Hermagoras.  He  defined  rhetoric  to  be  the 
art  of  deceiving.  (QuintiL  iii.  1.  §  16,  ii»  15.  §  23.) 
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4.  Of  Sblbvcur,  a  philosopher  of  the  Perips- 
tetic  school,  mentioned  by  Stiabo  (xiv.  p^  €70)  as 
a  contemporary  of  his  own.  He  was  for  some  time 
the  leading  demagogue  in  hia  native  dty,  bat 
afterwards  came  to  Rome  and  became  acqasbted 
with  L.  Licinius  Varro  Mnnena.  On  the  diiconry 
of  the  plot  which  the  latter,  with  Fannios  Ctrpio, 
had  entered  into  against  Augustus,  Athenseos  s^ 
cbmpanied  him  in  his  flight.  He  vras  retaken,  bot 
pardoned  by  Augustus,  as  there  was  no  evidence 
of  his  having  taken  a  more  active  part  in  the  pkc 
He  is  perhaps  the  same  with  the  writa  mentioDcd 
by  Diodorus.  (ii.  20.) 

5.  A  STOIC  philosopher,  mentioned  by  Porpiij'- 
rius  in  his  life  of  Plotmns.  (c  20.)  There  wit 
also  an  Epicurean  philosopher  of  this  name.  (Dng. 
La«rt  X.  22.  12.)  [C  P.  M.] 

ATHENAEUS  (*A9i^«iof),  a  native  of  Nsn- 
cntis,  a  town  on  the  lefi  nde  of  the  Cinofiic 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  is  called  by  Suidas  a  ypeiftfuert- 
k6s^  a  term  which  may  be  best  rendmd  iots 
English,  a  lUeranf  mam,    Suidas  places  him  in  the 
^  times  of  Maireua^  but  whether  by  this  is  nesnt 
Marcus  Aurelius  it  uncertain,  as  Carsealla  was 
also  Marcus  Antoninus.    We  know,  however,  that 
Oppian,  who  wrote  a  work  called  HaliewHeo  b- 
scribed  to  Caracalla,  was  a  little  anterior  to  hmi 
(Athen.  L  p.  13),  and  that  Commodus  was  dead 
when  he  wrote  (xiL  p.  537),  so  that  he  may  have 
been  bom  in  the  reign  of  Aurdius,  but  flourished 
under  his  successors.    Part  of  his  work  must  have 
been  written  after  iL  D.  228,  the  date  given  by 
Dion  Cassius  for  the  death  of  Ulpian  the  lawyer, 
which  event  he  mentions,  (xr,  n.  686.) 

His  extant  work  is  entitled  we  De^motopikbae^ 
Le,  the  Banqueioftiie  Learned^  w  ebe,  perhaps,  as 
has  lately  been  suggested.  The  Gmiriven  t/^aals. 
It  may  be  considered  one  of  the  earliest  coDeetioDs 
of  what  are  called  Anoy  being  an  immense  mass  of 
anecdotes,  extracts  from  the  writings  of  poets,  his' 
torians,  dramatists,  philosophers,  oraton,  and  phy- 
sicians, of  fiicts  in  natural  history,  critidsms,  and 
discussions  on  almost  every  concrrvaUe  nbject, 
especially  on  Gastronomy,  upon  which  noble  scieaee 
he  mentions  a  woitk  (now  lost)  of  Ardiestratas 
[Abcubstbatits],  whose  place  his  own  15  books 
have  probably  sui^lied.  It  is  in  short  a  coUectioa 
of  stories  from  the  memory  and  common-place  book 
of  a  Greek  gentleman  of  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  of  enormous  reading,  extreme  leve 
of  good  eating,  and  respectable  ability.  Some  no- 
tion of  the  materials  which  he  had  amassf<<  for 
the  work,  may  be  formed  from  the  foet,  which  be 
teUs us  himself^  that  he  had  read  and  madeextncto 
from  800  pUya  of  the  middle  comedy  only.  (vin. 
p.  336.) 

Athenaeus  represents  himself  aa  descrilnng  to 
his  friend  Timocratea,  a  banquet  given  at  the  booae 
of  Laurentius  (Ao^ijiviof),  a  noble  Roman,  to 
several  guests,  of  whom  the  best  known  are  flalm, 
a  physician,  and  Ulpian,  the  lawyer.    The  vock 
is  m  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  these 
are  the  interiocutora,  rekted  to  Timocni 
double  machinery,  which  would  have  been 
venient  to  an  author  who  had  a  real  talent  for  dim- 
matic  writing,  but  which  in  the  hands  of  Athe^ 
naeus,  who  had  none,  is  whoUy  itnmaBagcable. 
As  a  work  of  art  the  foilure  ia  complete.    Uwty 
of  time  and  dramatic  probability  axe  ntteriy  violated 
by  the  supposition  that  so  immenae  a  work  u  tko 
record  of  the  conversation  at  a  sin^  banqaet,  and 
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bj  tbe  abtnrdity  of  coUectmg  at  it  the  produce  of 
evccy  aeeaon  of  the  year.  Long  quotation*  and  in- 
triate  diicaaaoiis  introduced  apropos  of  Mnne 
txiffing  ioddent,  entirely  deitroy  the  form  of  the 
dulofoe,  10  that  before  we  have  finiihed  a  speech 
«e  forget  who  was  the  speaker.  And  when  in 
•dditkm  to  this  confnsion  we  are  suddenly  brought 
faick  to  the  tiresome  Timocrates,  we  are  quite  pro- 
voked at  the  clumsy  way  in  which  the  book  is  put 
together.  But  as  a  work  illustrative  of  ancient 
Dssners,  as  a  collection  of  curious  &cts,  names  of 
sathon  and  firagments,  which,  but  for  Athenaeus, 
would  utterly  ^ve  p<^i^ed ;  in  short,  as  a  body 
of  amuiii^  antiquarian  research,  it  would  be  diffi- 
olt  to  piaiae  ^e  Deijmosophistae  too  highly. 

The  work  begins,  somewhat  absurdly,  consider* 
tog  the  diffiMence  between  a  discussion  on  like  Im- 
iMrtafity  of  the  Soul,  and  one  on  the  Pleasures  of 
tlie  Stomach,  with  an  exact  imitation  of  the  open- 
iag  of  Plato^  Phaedo, — Athenaeus  and  Timocrates 
bmg  substituted    for    Phaedo   and  Echecrates. 
Hie  pndses  of  Laurentius  are  then  introduced,  and 
the  eanrenation  of  the  saTans  begins.    It  would 
be  impossible  to  give  an  account  of  the  contents  of 
tbe  hotk ;  a  lew  specimens  therefore  must  suffice. 
We  have  anecdotes  of  gourmands,  as  of  Apicius 
(the  second  of  the  three  illustrious  gluttons  of  that 
name),  who  is  said  to  have  spent  many  thousands 
on  his  stonwrh,  and  to  have  Uved  at  Mintumae  in 
the  mga  of  Tiberius,  whence  he  sailed  to  Africa, 
ID  leazdi  of  good  lobsters ;  but  finding,  as  he  ap- 
proached the  shore,  that  they  were  no  larger  than 
those  which  he  ate  in  Italy,  he  turned  bade  with- 
-it landing.     Sometimes  we  have  anecdotes  to 
prove  insertions  in  natnial  history,  e.  ^.  it  is  shewn 
that  water  is  nutritious  (1),  by  the  statement  that 
it  aoorishes  the  rirrt^^  and  (2)  because  fluids  ge- 
neally  are  so,  as  mOk  and  honey,  by  the  latter  of 
vhich  Democritns  of  Abdera  allowed  himself  to  be 
k^  alive  over  the  Thesmophoria  (though  he  had 
detemined  to  starve  himself),  in  order  that  the 
Bouniing  for  his  death  might  not  prevent  his  maid- 
■erraats  from  celebrating  the  festival    The  story 
«f  the  Pinna  and  Pinnoteer  (Tinro^Ao^  or  wunfo- 
HipVY)  is  told  in  the  course  of  the  disquisitions 
en  sheO-fish.      The  pinna  is  a  bivalve  shell-fish 
(^0Tpur),  the  pinnoteer  a  small  crab,  who  inhabits 
the  mnna*s  shelL    As  soon  as  the  small  fish  on 
vhidi  the  pinna  subsists  have  swum  in,  the  pinno- 
teer bites  tne  pinna  as  a  signal  to  him  to  dose  his 
■hefl  and  secure  them.     Grammatical  discussions 
sre  mixed  up  with  gastronomic ;  e.  p.  the  account 
of  the  ifury^dXii  be^ns  with  the  laws  of  its  accen- 
^°*^>°B ;  of  ^gs,  by  an  inquiry  into  the  spelling  of 
the  word,  wheUier  o^,  cSibi',  cfeoy,  or  tidpiw, 
Qaocations  are  made  in  support  of  each,  and  we 
an  told  that  tid  was  formeiiy  the  same  as  ihrtp^ 
fiwB  whidi  &ct  he  deduces  an  exphmation  of  the 
Iter;  ef  Hden^  birth  from  an  egg.    This  suggests 
to  him  a  quotation  from  Eriphus,  who  says  that 
l<da  prodxiced  goosed  eggs ;  and  so  he  wanders  on 
throogh  every  variety  of  subject  connected  with 
*^gL    This  win  give  some  notion  of  the  discursive 
BumCT  in  which  he  extracts  all  kinds  of  facts 
frsm  tbe  vast  stores  of  his  erudition.    Sometimes 
he  connects  different  pieces  of  knowledge  by  a 
bse  omilarity  of  sounds.    Cynulcus,  one  of  the 
giols,  calls  fiur  bread  (ipros)^  **  not  however  for 
ArUa  king  of  the  Messapians  ;*^  and  then  we  are 
led  hack  from  Artos  the  king  to  Artns  the  eatable, 
■id  from  that  to  salted  meats,  which  brings  in  a 
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grammatical  discussion  on  the  word  ri^txor, 
whether  it  is  masculine  in  Attic  or  not.  Some- 
times antiquarian  points  are  discussed,  especially 
Homeric  Thus,  he  examines  the  times  of  day  at 
which  the  Homeric  meals  took  place,  and  the 
genuineness  of  some  of  the  lines  in  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  as 

^f«  ydp  icard  ^vftip  dSsX^y,  tis  hrohhOf 

which  he  pronounces  spurious,  and  only  introduced 
to  explain 

adrSfueros  H  ot  ^9c  fiaijy  drya06s  MwiXaos, 

His  etymological  conjectures  are  in  the  usual 
style  of  ancient  philology.    In  proving  the  reli- 

Sious  duty  of  drunkenness,  as  he  considers  it,  he 
erives  doimi  from  Bwv  lycira  oiyovtrBm  and  fjMtof 
from  ftsrd  rd  B691M,  We  often  obtain  from  him 
curious  pieces  of  information  on  subjects  connected 
with  ancient  art,  as  that  the  kind  of  drinking-cup 
called  p\n6p  was  first  devised  by  Ptolemy  Phihi- 
delphus  as  an  ornament  for  the  statues  of  his 
queen,  Arsinoe.  [Arsinoi,  No.  2.]  At  the  end 
of  the  work  is  a  collection  of  scolia  and  other 
songs,  which  the  savans  redte.  One  of  these  is 
a  real  curiosity, — a  song  by  Aristotle  in  praise  of 

Among  the  authors,  whose  works  are  now  lost, 
fipom  whom  Athenaeus  gives  extracts,  are  Alcaeus, 
Agathon  the  tragic  poet,  Antisthenes  the  philo- 
sopher, Archilochus  the  inventor  of  iambics,  Me- 
nander  and  his  contemporary  Diphilus,  Epime- 
nides  of  Crete,  Empedodes  of  Agrigentum,  Cm- 
tinus,  Eupolis  (Hor.&i/.  L  4. 1),  Alcman,  Epicurus 
(whom  he  represents  as  a  wastefiil  glutton),  and 
many  others  whose  names  are  well  known.  In 
all, -he  dtes  neariy  800  authors  and  more  than 
1200  separate  works.  Athenaeus  was  also  the 
author  of  a  lost  book  wcpj  r&v  h  Svp/f  ficurAtwr- 
dyrwy,  which  probably,  firom  the  specimen  of  it  in 
the  Deipnosophists,  and  the  obvious  unfitness  of 
Athenaeus  to  be  a  historian,  was  rather  a  collec- 
tion of  anecdotes  than  a  connected  history. 

Of  the  De^pnoBopkistt  the  first  two  books,  and 
parts  of  the  third,  eleventh,  and  fifteenth,  exist 
only  in  an  Epitome,  whose  date  and  author  are 
unknown.  The  original  work,  however,  was  rare 
in  the  time  of  Eustathius  (latter  part  of  12th  cent); 
for  Bentley  has  shewn,  by  »Tniwmmg  nearly  a 
hundred  of  his  references  to  Athenaeus,  that  his 
only  knowledge  of  him  was  through  the  Epitome. 
{Fkalarity  p.  130,  &c.)  Perizonius  (prefiice  to 
Aelian  quoted  by  Schweighauser)  has  proved  that 
Aelian  transferred  large  portions  of  the  work  to 
his  Vixrious  Histories  (middle  of  3id  cent),  a  rob- 
bery which  must  have  been  committed  almost  in 
the  life-time  of  the  piUaged  author.  The  Deipno- 
sophists  also  furnished  to  Macrobius  the  idea  and 
much  of  the  matter  of  his  Satwmalia  (end  of  4th 
cent) ;  but  no  one  has  availed  himself  so  hugely 
of  Athenaeus*s  erudition  as  Eustathius. 

Only  one  original  MS.  of  Athenaeus  now  exists, 
called  by  Schweighauser  the  Codex  Veneto-Parisi- 
ensis.  From  this  all  the  others  which  we  now 
possess  are  copies ;  so  that  the  text  of  the  work, 
especially  in  the  poetical  parts,  is  in  a  very  un> 
settled  state.  The  MS.  was  brought  from  Greece 
by  cardinal  Bessarion,  and  af^r  his  death  was 
placed  in  the  library  of  St  Mark  at  Venice,  whence 
it  was  taken  to  Paris  by  order  of  Ni^wleon,  and 
there  for  the  first  time  coUated  by  SchweighSuser^s 
son.    It  is  probably  of  the  date  of  the  10th  cen- 
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my.  Tltt  nlMcript  ia  alwiyi  placed  after,  ioHnd 
t  under,  the  mt/el  willi  whicli  it  ii  eomieeled, 
od  the  whole  U  vritlen  without  contreetioiu. 

The  Aral  edition  of  Athtnuiu  wu  that  of  Aldna. 
Venice,  IfiU  ;  m  lecaai  pobliahed  >t  Baale,  1GU  ; 
.  third  by  ciuiibon  at  Oenera,  15S7,  with  tlie 
M,in  Tenion  of  Daiecampiua  (Jacquei  Dalflchunp 
f  Cun),  and  ■  commantuy  publiihed  in  ISOO; 

fbnrth  bj  Schweighiuier,  Struburg,  1 4  toIi.  6to. 
eOl-1807,  founded  oa  >  collation  of  Ihe  aboTe- 
lentioned  MS.  and  atao  ota  Tiluable  cop;  of  the 
:pitame ;  a  £fth  by  W.  Dindorf,  3  loli.  Bn^ 
icipeie,  1S27.  The  Ian  it  the  belt,  Schweig- 
auaer  not  baring  arailed  himeelf  aufficiently  of 
lie  lagacily  of  preriona  critics  in  amending  the 
BXt,  uid  being  himaelf  appareatly  Tcry  ignonint 
f  metrical  IswL  Then  u  a  tnnilation  of  Athe- 
,H!ui  into  French  by  M.  Ufene  de  Villebmne, 
ndei  the  title  "  Banquet  dea  SsTana,  par  Athen^~ 
7B9-l791.STOli.4ta.  Agoodarticle  onSchweig- 
aiu«r^  edition  will  be  ibund  in  the  Edinfanrgh 
teview,  Tol.  iiL  1S03.  [Q.  ¥..  L.  C] 

ATHBNAEU3('A»if«tfO-B«le'>"<«lp>';"- 
ian,  wbowai  the  fomidai  of  the  Kctof  the  Pocuma- 
Ici.  He  wat  bom  in  CilicJa,  at  Attaleia,  according 
>  Oalen  (Dt  Elemml.  v  H^^xxt.  i.  6.  toI.  i.  p. 
i7  J  Dfftt.  Mrd.  prooem.  toL  lii.  pp.  347,  356  j 
>»  TVm,  FalpU.,  *«.  t  fi.  toL  to.  p.  609 ;  Di 
liffir.  ftJj.  if.  10.  Tol.  TiiL  p.  7*9).  or  at  Tartn. 
ccording  Co  Caeliui  Anrelianna.  {De  Morh.  ActU. 
,  1.  p.  74.)      The  enct  yean  of  hit  biilh  and 

ii  foUowen  [Aqathinus],  he  mual  hara  liied  in 
be  Gnt  «Dtury  after  Cbriit.  (Gal  Da  DignoK. 
'all.  I  3.  Tol.  TiiL  p.  767.)  He  waa  tnlor  to 
lieodDnu  (Diog.  lai^rt.  ii  104),  and  appeara  to 
aye  piacljaed  at  Rome  with  great  aucceia.  Soma 
ceonnl  of  hja  doctrinea  and  thoae  of  the  Pnenmatici 
i  given  in  the  Dift.  of  Ant.  l  v.  Piteitmatiai,  but 
f  niB  penonol  hiitoiy  no  further  paiticulan  are 
bown.  ^e  appean  to  hare  been  a  Toliuninoui 
iriler,  ai  the  twenly-fDurth  Tolume  of  one  of  hia 
roikt  b  quoted  by  Oalen  {Dt  Cma.  Symptom,  iL 
.  Tol.  viL  p.  165),  and  the  twenty-ninth  by 
hibauua.  (CoU.  MrAie.  ii.  6.  f.  96S.)  Nothing, 
owerer,  remaina  bnt  the  titlei,  and  aome  frag- 
lent*  preier>ed  by  Oribasini.  (CbU.  Mtdic.  i.  2. 
.  206,  I.  6.  p.  263,  ii.  S.  12.  pp.  366,366.)  For 
mher  information  the  I^mder  may  conanlt  Le 
lere'a  Hal.  de  la  Mid. ;  llallor'i  Bailii&.  Medic. 
•tocL  toL  i.  p.  130;  Oiterhauacn,  De  Siclae 
'namaHoorhm  Medkanim  Hiilona,  Altori  1791, 
TO. ;  and  Sprengel't  Hut,  de  la  Mid, 
There  a  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Parii  a  Greek 
(S.  of  the  aiTteenth  century,  containing  a  tmatiie 
a  Urine,  TUpl  OiTpwr  ^vnr^u  'Axpffrfr,  by  a  per- 
m  of  the  name  of  Alhenaeui,  bnl  it  ii  not  known 

le  fonnder  of  the  Pneunatid.  [W.  A.  O.] 

ATHENAEUS,  a  Btatuary  ofdiatinction,  who 
niriahed  about  the  ]5fith  Olympiad.  (Plia.H.,V. 
iiiT.  8.  a.  19.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENA 'OORAS  rAfcirayrf^i)  deliver!  in 
hncydidet  (*i.  35—40)  the  ipeech  whkh  repre- 
mta  the  oommon  fading  of  the  democratlcal  party 
;  Syranue  on  the  firal  report*  of  the  intended 
qiedition  fiom  Athena,  B.  c  415.  He  ia  called 
who,  in  SyracuK  and   other 
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ATHENA'GORASCAfqnrV)-  1- 

the  aon  of  Anbeatatidei,  waa  dtm  irf  th 
dora  eent  by  the  Simiana  to  Leolychidea 
fore  the  battle  of  MycB]e,B.c  479.  (H« 

2.  A  Milenan,  wai  lent  by  Ptolemy  t 
of  some  mercenaiy  tnopi  to  the  Bnib 
Rhndiana,  when  they  wen  attacked  bj 
Polinrtetet  (b.  c.  805),  and  cammande^ 
of  the  conntc^nline  which  waa  dug  b 
diana.  Demetriua  attempted  to  bribe  I 
diadoaed  hia  oTertnrea  to  the  Rhodiani 
bled  them  to  make  priaoner  Alexanda 
of  high  rank  in  the  aerriee  of  Donetri 
«.  94.) 

3.  An  officer  in  the  lerrice  of  Phil 
Macedonia,  B.  c  200.  Hia  name  occ< 
frequently  in  the  hiatory  of  the  war  be 
piince  and  the  Romant.    (Li>.  xiiL  S 

7;  Polyb.  X  ■"    ■  ' 


l.  There 
rice  of  P. 


bU  officer  of  the  ai 
whoc 


ndedatT 

in  the  war  with  the  Romani,  B.  c  1 
.Ut.  32.) 

There  wire  aeTenl  other  penoD*  of 

ipoken  of  by  Cicero  (pro  FTacc  c.  7) ; 
pliiloaojiher,  to  whom  Boethna  dedicate 
rtfi  T«F  vapd  riAaTwt  dropotrfiirmr  \i 
tiui.  Cod.  155);  and  a  biahop  of  1 
(Pbilipp.  Cjft.  Cimi.  p.  4;  Fabric  i 
riL  p.  101.}  [C 

ATHENA'OORAS  {'/LftiinyipBi), 
philotapher  converted  to  the  Chrtitia 
flonriahed  in  the  aeeond  century  of  onr 
name  ia  luuKCoontably  paaaed  ocer  b 

notice  of  him  ia  contuned  in  a  fragmenl 
pna  Sidetea, '  publiihed  by  Henry  Dod 
with  hia  Diuertatiima  n  frrnarum. 
cument  it  ia  italed,  that  Atbenagoiaa  « 
maalel  of  the  catecbelical  ichool  at^ 
and  that  bo  Souriahed  in  the  dayi  of  H 
AntoninDi,  to  whom  he  addtriKd  an  . 
behalf  of  the  Chriitianh  It  is  added  tl 
before  Celaua,  intended  to  write  ogainel 

with  thia  view,  be  became  a  convert  t 
he  bad  purpoacd  to  destroy.  It  ia  fiirti 
by  thia  writer,  that  Clemeai  Aleiandrit 
diiciple  of  Athenagons,  and  Pantaenn 
pie  of  aemeoa.  The  authority  of 
Sidetea  wai  lightly  esteemed,  even 
time)  i  and  there  are  aome  manifest  i 
in  the  foregoing  atatement.  Atfaenagon 
of  the  Chriatians  was  certainly  not  ad 
Hadrian  and  Antoninna.  It  baa  been 
by  aome  modem  acbolara,  that  it  waa  p 
Marcus  Aurelini  and  Lucioa  Vems; 
been  shewn  by  irrefragable  proob,  tbi 
pemn  to  whom  it  waa  addrraieid  •■ 
Aureliug  and  hii  aon  Commodus.  In 
Bamniua,  Prtaviut,  TiUemont,  Maianoi 
Lumper,  and  many  othen  conenr.  It 
again,  diat  Clemens  Aleiandrinua  wn 
not  the  master,  of  Panlaenui.  And  it 
probable  that  Athenagotns  «M  in  an 
nected  with  the  celebrated  citichttica 
Alexandria.  All  that  we  know  respeci 
that  he  was  an  Athenian  by  birth,  a  | 
Christianity,  and  the  aothor  of  tbe  ibo' 
ed  Apology,  and  of  a  tnotiee  in  det 
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toMt  of  the  refuxrection.  Both  of  thoM  are  wrii- 
tm  with  considerable  ability  and  el^ance,  and  in 
a  pore  Attic  style.  In  the  first,  he  Tigoroosly 
combats  the  charges  of  atheism,  profligacy,  and 
ciDnihaliBni,  which  were  preferred  against  the 
oriy  Christians.  In  the  second,  he  ^ews  with 
00  little  ingenuity,  that  the  presomptive  aignments 
aguut  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resanection 
are  incondnsire. 

The  best  edition  of  the  works  of  Athenagoras 
is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  superintended  by  Ma- 
nnas, and  published,  together  with  the  writings 
of  Justin  Martyr,  Theophilos  of  Antioch,  and 
Uenniss,  in  one  Tolume,  folio,  Paris,  1742.  The 
oUier  editions  of  Athenagoras  are  these :  H.  Ste- 
pbani,  1557,  reprinted  at  Zurich  in  1559,  and  at 
Cdogoe  in  1686  ;  Bishop  Feirs,  Oxford,  1682 ; 
Rechenbexg'k,  Leipzig,  1684-85;  Dechair's,  Ox- 
ford, 1 706.  His  works  are  also  given  in  the  edition 
of  Judn  Martyr,  published  at  Paris  in  1615,  and 
in  the  collections  of  de  la  Bigne,  Oallandi,  and 
Ob^thiir.  J.  O.  Lindner^s  notes  to  his  edition  of 
the  Apology  for  the  Christians  (Longosal  1 774-75) 
deienre  particular  recommendation.  The  writings 
of  Athenagoias,  ¥rith  fragments  from  other  ancient 
aathors,  were  translated  into  English  by  David 
Humphreys,  London,  1714.  There  is  an  old 
trnulation  of  the  treatise  on  the  Resurrection  by 
Ridutfd  Porder,  London,  1 573.  See  T.  A.  Clarisae, 
Cammenlatio  de  Alkenagorae  Vita  et  ScripUsy  Lngd. 
BatsT.  1819;  Polycazp  Leyser,  Di»»triaUo  de  Atke- 
•agon.  Lips.  1 736.  [J.  M.  M.] 

ATHENA'OORAS  (^Aenycty^pas),  a  physi- 
caa,  the  author  of  an  unedited  treatise  on  ike 
Palis  and  on  Urine,  of  which  there  is  a  Latin 
Ms.  of  the  eleventh  century  in  tlie  Royal  Lib- 
my  at  Pari&  Some  bronze  coins  struck  at 
Soyma  in  honour  of  a  person  named  Athena- 
g«as  were  thought  by  Dr.  Mead  (in  his  DiaserL 
d»  Xmmma  quiUtedam  a  Smymaeu  m  Medioorum 
Himorem^  perautit,  Loud.  1724,  4to.)  to  refer  to 
the  phyudan  of  this  name ;  but  this  is  now 
9»eally  considered  to  be  a  mistake.  (See  Did. 
f/AaL  t.  e.  Medieus.)  A  work  on  Agriculture 
hy  a  person  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by 
VsRo  (Dt  Re  RusL  L  1.  §  9)  and  Columella  (De 
A  /IWL  i  1.  §  10).  [W.  A.  G.] 

,  ATHENA'IS  fAdiFwrfr).  1.  A  Sibyl  in  the 
tine  of  Alexander  the  Great,  born  at  Erythrae. 
(Saab.  xiT.  p.  645.) 

2.  Snmamed  Pkilcetoryus  (^tXScropyos),  the 
vife  of  Ariobarzanes  II.,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and 
the  Bother  of  Ariobavzanes  III.  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
XT.  4 ;  Eckhel,  iii.  p.  200.)  It  appears  from  an 
imiption  (Eckhel,  iil  p.  199),  that  the  wife  of 
Aciobarzaaea  L  was  also  called  Athenais. 
^  The  daughter  of  Leontius.  [EuDoaA.] 
ATHET^ION  CAftii'W).  1.  A  Cilician,  who  in 
the  ieooBd  serrile  war  in  Sicily,  by  the  aid  of  his 
v<ealth  and  pretended  astrologiad  knowledge,  pro- 
filed himaelf  to  be  chosen  leader  of  the  insurgents 
n  the  western  part  of  the  island.  After  a  fruitless 
■ttKk  np(Hi  Lolybaeum,  he  joined  Salvius,  the  king 
^  Ae  rebda,  who,  under  the  influence  of  a  suspi- 
Ms  jealousy,  threw  him  into  prison,  but  afier- 
*uds  released  him.  Athenion  fought  with  great 
^■Mery  in  a  battle  wiUi  L.  Licinius  Lucullus,  and 
*as  aeverely  wounded.  On  the  death  of  Stflvius, 
^  ncaeeded  to  his  title  of  king.  He  maintained 
his  gMoad  for  some  time  successfully,  but  in  b.  c. 
101  the  HmiMins  sent  against  him  the  consul  M\ 
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Aquillins,  who  succeeded  in  subduing  the  insur- 
gents, and  slew  Athenion  with  his  own  hand. 
(Diod.  Fragm,  xxxvL;  Florus,  iiu  19;  Cic.  m 
Verr,  iii.  26,  54.) 

The  nickname  Athenio  was  given  to  Sex.  Clo- 
dius.   (Cic  odAiLiL  12.) 

2.  A  comic  poet,  from  one  of  whose  plays  (the 
^OfiddpoKts)  Athenaeus  (xiv.  p.  660)  has  a  long 
extract. 

3.  A  tragic  poet,  the  instructor  of  Leonteus  the 
Aigive.    (Athen.  viii  p.  343.) 

4.  [AaiSTiON.] 

5.  A  mythographer  referred  to  in  the  Scholia 
on  ApoUonius  (i.  917)  and  Homer  (IL  xv.  718). 
(Comp.  Lobeck,  Aglaoph.  iL  p.  1220.)    [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHE'NION  (*A(h|riw),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Soranus  [De  Arte  Obgieir, 
p.  210)  as  being  a  foUower  of  Erasistratus,  and 
who  must  therefore  have  lived  some  time  between 
the  third  century  before  and  the  6rst  century  after 
Christ.  He  may  very  possibly  be  the  same  phy- 
sician, one  of  whose  medical  formulae  is  preserved 
by  Celsus.  (De  Medic  v.  25.  p.  95.)     [W.A.G.] 

ATHE'NION.  1.  A  painter,  bom  at  Maroneia 
in  Thrace.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Glaudon  of  Corinth, 
and  a  contemporary  probably  of  Nicias,  whom  he 
resembled  and  excelled,  though  his  style  was 
harsher.  He  gave  promise  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence in  his  art,  but  died  young.  (Plin.  H,  N, 
XXXV.  U.S.  40.  §29.) 

2.  The  engraver  of  a  celebrated  cameo,  in  the 
Royal  Museum  at  Naples,  representing  Zeus  con^ 
tending  with  the  giants.  (Bracd,  Mem.  degli 
AnL  Into.  L  30 ;  Miiller,  Arch,  d.  Kunet.  p.  498, 
Anm.2.)  [C.P.M.] 

ATHENIPPUS  CAftJriinrof),  a  Greek  physi- 
dan  (judging  from  his  name),  who  must  have  lived 
some  time  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Christ,  as  one  of  his  medical  prescriptions  is  quoted 
by  Scribonius  Largns.  (De  Compos.  Medieam,  c, 
3.  §  26,  p.  198.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
person  mentioned  by  Galen.  ( De  Compoa.  Medieam, 
»ec  Locoa,  iv.  8.  vol  xii.  p.  789.)     [W.  A.  G.] 

ATHENOCLES  ('AevfOKkris).  1.  The  leader 
of  an  Athenian  colony,  who  settled  at  Amisus  in 
Pontus,  and  called  the  place  Pein&eeus.  The  data 
of  this  event  is  uncertain.    (Stiub.  xiL  p.  547.) 

2.  Of  Cyzicus,  a  commentator  upon  Homer, 
who,  according  to  the  judgment  of  Athenaeus  (v. 
p.  177,  e.),  understood  the  Homeric  poems  better 
than  Aristarehus.  Whether  the  commentator  upon 
Homer  is  the  same  Athenocles  who  wrote  upon 
the  early  history  of  the  Assyrians  and  Medes 
(Agathias,  ii.  24),  is  uncertain. 

ATHENOCLES  (  'AevyoK\fis\  a  celebrated 
embosser  or  chaser,  mentioned  by  Athenaeus.  (xi. 
pp.  781,  e.,  782,  b.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATHENODO'RUS  CA©nMJ8«poj).  1.  Of  A»- 
Nos,  a  rhetorician,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Pollux. 
,He  had  been  a  disciple  of  Aristodes  and  Chrestus. 
(Philost  ViL  SopkiO.  ii.  14  ;  Eudocia,  p.  51.) 

2.  The  father  and  brother  of  the  poet  Abatu& 
The  latter  defended  Homer  against  the  attacks  of 
Zoilus.  (Suidas,  t.  r.  "Aporor.) 

3.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  sumaroed  Cananitbs 
(KayavirTis)  from  Cana  in  Cilicia,  the  birthplace  of 
his  &ther,  whoae  name  was  Sandon.  Athenodorus 
was  himself  a  native  of  Tarsus.  It  is  the  same  per- 
son probably  whom  Cicero  (ad  AtL  xvi  11)  calls 
Athenodorus  Calvus.  In  Rhodes  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Posidonius,  by  whom  probably  he  way 
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meted  in  tfag  doctrine*  of  the  Stokt.  He  ifter- 
da  mnt  to  ApaUoak,  where  he  twight,  ind 
uled  llie  notice  of  OclsTianat,  whom  he  fol- 
ed  to  Rome.  He  Rood  high  in  the  hvoui  of 
u  peimitted  to  o9ei  him  advice. 


ie  did  0] 


lawithci 


tnble 


ATIA, 
of  the  elder  Poljdetui,  and  flonridied 
of  the  fifth  cmtury  b.  c     (Pani.  t.  9. 
H.  AT.  niiT,  19,  bit.,  uid  %  26.) 

2.  A  Kolptor,  the  un  ud  papil  oT 
of  Rhode.,   1  ' 


doiiL  (Dion  Ctu.  lU.  3e,  In.  43;  Zonani,  p. 
,  b.)  Zonnma  {I  6)  tella  oi.  that  the  ga'eni- 
it  of  Aoguitiu  became  milder  in  coniequenco  of 
altending  to  the  advice  of  AlhenDdorui.  The 
Dg  Claudina  wai  placed  ondei  bia  initrnction. 
tt.  C^'Mi'.  *.)  In  hia  old  age  he  nturned 
rarau,  irhich  wu  al  that  time  miagaverned 
Etoethni,  a  bvotirite  of  Anloniiu.  Alheno- 
la  procored  hi*  eipuhuon  and  that  of  hi* 
7,  and  reitored  order.  Through  hia  in' 
ace  with  Angtutna,  he  pnenred  for  hia  aOin 

a  nmiaaion  of  the  Tecligalia.  He  died  at 
age  of  eighlj-tws,  and  bia  memory  wai  bo- 
red by  an  annual  TeitiTal  and  lacritice.    (Strab. 

p.  EH ;  Lncian.  Macrob.  21 1  Cic  ad  Fam. 
J,  ad  AtL  ivi.  \i.)  He  was  the  author  of  a 
k  againat  the  Categoric*  of  Ariatotle  (Porphyr. 
ia^.  p.  21,  a.  1  Simplic  Cal^.  p.  U,  b. ;  Sto- 
u.&m.33)attribiiied  byaome  to  Atbenodonu 
ijlioi  of  an  account  of  Ta™ua(Sl«pb.'A»;ioXii); 

work8ddre«KdloOclaTia(Plul./'op;t  171; 
KnplannJliii>nilniBiIii>(Albea.iiLp.519)i 

work  caUed  Uffi-wani  CDiitg.  Laert  iii.3,  ». 

and  of  aome  stbera.  (YthtK.  BM.  GroK.  la. 
ii;  Hsffinann,  DiiierL  dt  AOiat.  Tanaai, 
\.  i;32i  Seriu,  in  the  AffiHoina  ale  rAavf.  <£«( 
r.  liT.  p.  77.) 

,  Suraamed  Coruylui  (KspIuMm),  a  Stoic 
MOpber,  bom  at  Taraua.  He  was  the  keeper 
he  libtarj  at  Pergamua,  and  in  hia  anxiety  to 
erre  the  doctrine*  of  hia  aect  in  (heir  original 
ly.  Died  lo  cut  ont  &om  the  worka  of  the  Stoic 

naiaEenL  He  removed  from  Pergamua  to  Rome, 
lived  with  H.  Cato,  at  whoie  houie  he  died. 

ab.  xiT.  p.  674 ;  Diog.  Laert  vii.  34 ;  Plat. 
Mm.  10  j  SeDec.(b7VlIl•{W^dlun^c3,  ^. 

.  An  EbbtruNi  the  anthorotaworit  entitled 

inJMTO.   (PhotiDl.GKf.  119.) 

.  Of  RboDIS,  a  rhetorician  apoken  of  by  Quia- 

n.  (iL  17.) 

.  Of  Soli,  adiadple  of  Zenon.  (Diog.  Laert 

36, 121.)    He  muntaiued,  in  oppoaition  lo  the 

I  Stoica,  that  all  offencea  were  not  eqnaL 

.  Of  Tabsuh.     [See  Noa.  3  and  4.) 

.  Of  TBO^  a  player  on  the  ciihara,  wa*  one  of 

performera  who  aiaiated  at  the  feitivitiea  cele- 

ed  at  Snaa  in  B.  c  Hi,  on  the  ocxaiion  of  the 

riage  of  Alexander  with  Statira.     There  waa 

a  tragedian  of  the  nme  name,  whote  aerrieea 

len.  liL  p.  a!w3  [C.  P.  M.] 

THENODO'RUS  CAhj^Wupo.),   a   Greek 

lician  in  the  firit  oentniy  after  Cbrial  or  the 
tming  of  the  aecond.     He  waa  probably  a  con- 
Hirary  of  Plutarch,  by  whom  the  firat  book  of 
Inaliae   0»  Efiidemie  DituuB,  'Eiriliffua, 
ed.    (Sympo..  liii.  9.  §  1.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

THENODO'RUS  ('M^riStipat).     1.  A  ata- 


.    [Aoi 


B.]  1 


ATHENO'OENES  ('A»ipvrJnif),tfa 
a  work,  probably  a  poem,  entitled 
{Athen.  iv.  p,  164,  a.) 

ATHENO'OENES  (^Afntvyirni),  a 
martyr,  of  whom  nothing  more  ia  Icnowi 
lainty  than  that,  when  he  waa  proceed 
itake,  he  left,  ai  a  parting  gift  lo  hia 
hvmn  in  which  the  divinity  of  ihs  Holy 
acknowledged.  We  learn  thii  &ct  fron 
by  whom  it  ii  incidentally  reeorfed.  { 
Sancto,  c.  29.)  On  the  Mipp«ed  author 
teatimony,  (Onie  have  eironeouiiy  alt 
Athenogcnn  the  morning  hymn  (l/irt 
begtnnine  AJfa  ir  if^ilirrDii  Stf,  and  II 
hymn  (ii^Dt  ianpirit)  beginning  4 
iylat  3<l(ii.  (For  the  hymna  tbemt 
Uaher,  Dia.  da  Sgmbalo-ApoiliiUco,  i 
Thomaa  Smith**  MivrtLnea  priora,  p. 
brie.  BUI.  Or.  viL  pp.  171-2.)  Bui  Bai 
paaaage  make*  no  mention  wLateier  of  ti 
bymn,  while  he  eipreasly  diitingniBhet  il 
hymti  from  that  of  Alhenogene*,  and  n 
doe*  not  know  who  waa  it*  autbor. 
into  the  above-raentioaed  error  in  the  fi 
of  bit  Hiitoria  Literaria  (ed.  16S8),  but 
in  Che  diaaerlatian  de  LiMi  tt  O^ciii  E 
Oraaearw*,  appended  lo  the  icsond  vol 
liahed  in  1698.  Le  Moyne  nuke*  Al 
oontenipoiaiy  with  Clemen*  Alexandrim 
preaenlfl  him  aa  auEering  under  the  em^ 
ma.  In  thia  chronology  Cave  and  Lum; 
Gamier,  iu  a  note  upon  the  aboie-dled 
Baait,  identifie*  tbi*  Athenogenea  with 
the  martyrologie*  reprvaent  aa  auilcring  i 
eletian.  fiamniua  and  Tillemost  itrangt 
that  Athenogenea  ia  one  asd  the  lame  < 
iiaa,   whoae    apology    for   the  Chri 


nagoiBa,   wl 
addreaaed  t< 


if  Cleit 
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lea  of  Zent  and  Apollo,  which  were  dedicated 
he  laoedaenumiana  at  Delpbi  after  the  baltie 
legoa-potamL  He  wa*  ajao  &med  for  hia 
lea  of  diatingniahed  women.     He  waa  a  pupil 


Commodu*.  (Le  Moyno,  Varia  Sue 
1095-6;  Tillemont,  Mtmoirrt,  &c  ii 
Lomper,  Hiitoria  TltologiarOrititMi,  &c 
40;  Fabrie.  fl*.  Gr.  vii.  pp.  170-2.) 

ATHO'US  CM^t),  a  anmame  of  Ze 
from  mount  Alhoa,  on  which  the  god  hai 
(Heaych.  tp.;  Aeachyl.  Agam.  270.) 

ATHRYILATUS  ("Afliiitkm-oi), 
phyaician  of  Thaaoa,  introduced  by  F 
one  of  the  apeaken  in  hi*  Sgmpcmao 
and  who  mu*t  therefon)  have  lived  at  1 
the  fltat  or  the  beginning  of  the  aKca 
after  Chriit  [W 

ATHYHBRUS  ('ASufd^i),  ATH 
DUS  {'KUiigfiAtt),  and  HYDRB'LI 
Xat),  three  brother*,  who  caine  &om  \a 
and  fonnded  dtie*  in  Lydia,  which  wa 
their  name*.  Tbeae  dtie*  were  afta 
lerted  by  their  inhabitanta,  who  fmmdc 

Athymbrua  aa  ita  founder.  (SOab.  xi 
StCfrii.  Byi.  Lt-'ABtiiitfia.) 

A'TIA,  the  daughter  of  M.  Athu 
Arid*,  and  of  Jnlia,  the  aiater  of  C.  Jul 
She  wa*  married  to  C  Octavioa,  and 
him  the  mother  of  Auguatua  Gaoaai. 
4lVell.Pat.ii.S9.}    Sbe  pnloided  tba 
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was  tbe  ton  of  ApoUo,  who  had  interoonne  with 
her  in  the  fonn  of  a  dnigoii,  while  ihe  was  tleeping 
00  one  oocasion  in  the  temple  of  the  god.  (Dion 
Cbm.  xh.  1;  Saet.  OcL  94.)  She  canfnlly  at- 
tended to  the  education  of  her  son,  and  is  on  this 
aocoant  dasaed  by  the  author  of  the  Dialogue  on 
Ontm  (c.  29)  along  with  Cornelia,  the  mother  of 
tine  Oraoehi,  and  Aurelia,  the  mother  of  C.  Julius 
Cae«r.  Her  husband  died  in  b.  a  59,  when  her 
ton  was  only  four  years  of  age,  and  she  afterwards 
msrried  L.  Mardus  Philippus,  who  was  consul  in 
B.  c.  56.  On  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar,  she  and 
btf  husband  tried  to  dissuade  her  son  from  accept- 
ing the  inheritance  which  his  great-uncle  had  left 
hhn.  (Plut  Oc.  44 ;  Suet  Oct.  8;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  60; 
Appisn,  B,  C  iiL  10.)  She  died  in  the  first  con- 
fokbip  of  her  son,  B.  c.  43,  and  was  honoured  with 
t  paWc  IhneraL  (Suet  Oct  61 ;  Dion.  CasSb 
xlfiL  17.) 

ATIA  GENS,  plebeian.  The  word  is  always 
vritten  on  coins  wiUi  one  i ;  but  in  manuscripts  we 
fiod  both  ^//^  and  ^fui«.  This  gens  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  of  any  great  antiquity,  and  none  of 
its  members  ever  attained  the  consulship ;  but,  since 
Aogostns  was  connected  with  it  on  ius  mother*s 
side  [Atia],  the  flattery  of  the  poets  derired  its 
origin  from  Atys,  the  son  of  Alba,  and  fuher  of 
C^js.  (Virg.  Aen,  t.  568.)  The  cognomens  of 
the  Atii  are  Balbus,  Labibnus,  Rufus,  Varus  : 
fer  those  who  have  no  cognomens,  see  Anus. 
The  only  cognomens  which  occur  on  coins  are 
Bslbos  and  I^bienus.    (Eckhel,  t.  p.  145.) 

ATITOUS  OE'MINUS.    [Gbminus.] 

ATI'LIA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian.  On 
coins  the  name  always  occurs  with  only  one  /,  but 
in  MS&  usually  with  two.  The  cognomens  of  the 
Atilii  onder  the  republic  are,  Bulbus,  Calatinus, 
LoNoua,  Rboulus,  Sbr&anus  ;  and  of  these  the 
tongi  were  undoubtedly  patricians.  (Dionys.  xL 
01.)  The  first  member  of  this  gens  who  obtained 
the  eoosnlship  was  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  in  a  c. 
^ ;  and  the  Fasti  contain  several  consuls  of  this 
■aae  imder  the  emperors.  The  only  cognomen 
fooA.  m  coins  is  SaroMiUj  which  appears  to  be  the 
wae  as  Senxanu.  (Eckhel,  ▼.  p.  146.)  For  those 
Atiln  who  hare  no  cognomen,  see  Atiliu& 

The  annexed  coin  of  the  Atilia  Gens  represents 
on  the  obreiae  the  head  of  PaUas  winged,  and  on 
the  nrerse  the  Dioscuri,  with  the  inscription  M. 
Atux  and  underneath  Roma. 
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ATILICI'NUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  probably 
Lft*ed  about  the  middle  of  the  first  centuiy  of  the 
era.    He  seems  to  have  been  attached  to 

of  Procnlus  (Heinec.  HitL  Jwr,  Rom, 

\'^\  to  whom  be  addressed  a  letter,  which  is 

in  the  Digest  in  an  extract  from  Proculus. 

^.  23.  tit  4.  a.  1 7.)   He  is  seTeral  times  referred 

'  is  the  Digest,  and  is  also  cited  in  the  Institutes 

tit  14,  pr.)  as  an  authority ;  but  there  is  no 

t  extract  firom  him,  and  the  names  of  his  works 

Boc  been  preserved,  though  Bach  (Hitt,  Jur, 

^  p.  411)  aeema  to  infer  from  Dig.  12.  tit  4. 

7-  pc^  that  he  published  respoma,       [J.  T.  G.] 


ATI'LI US.  1 .  L.  Atilius,  a  plebeian,  consular 
tribune  B.C.  399,  and  again  in  396.  (Liv.  ▼.  13, 18} 
Diod.  xiv.  54, 90.)  He  must  be  distinguished  from 
L.  Atilius,  the  consular  tribune  in  B.  c.  444  (Lit. 
ir.  7),  who  was  a  patrician,  and  whose  cognomen 
was  Longus,  as  we  learn  frvon  Dionysius  (xi  61). 

2.  L.  Atilius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  &  a  811, 
brought  forward  a  bill,  in  conjunction  with  his 
colleague,  C.  Marcius,  giving  the  people  the  power 
of  electing  1 6  military  tribunes  in  the  four  legions, 
the  usual  number  levied  annually.  (Liv.  ix.  80.) 
As  there  were  six  tribunes  in  eadi  legion,  Uie  peo- 
pie  by  this  bill  had  the  election  of  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  number.  Previously  they  appointed 
only  six ;  the  remaining  eighteen  were  nominated 
by  the  consuls.     (Comp.  Liv.  vii  5.) 

3.  L.  Atilius,  quaestor  in  a  a  2)6,  slain  at 
the  battb  of  Cannae  in  the  same  year.  (Lir. 
xxii49.) 

4  and  5.  M.  and  C.  Atilii,  duumviri  in  B.  a 
216,  dedicated  the  temple  of  Concord,  which  L. 
Manlius,  the  pnetor,  had  vowed.  (Liv.  xxiiL  22.) 

6.  L.  Atilius,  commander  of  tlie  Roman  gar- 
rison in  Locri,  escaped  with  his  troops  by  sea, 
when  the  town  was  surrendered  to  Hannibal  in 
&  c.  215.    (Liv.  xxiv.  1.) 

7.  L.  Atilius,  praetor  b.  c  197,  obtained  Sar- 
dinia as  his  province.    (Liv.  xxxii.  27,  28.) 

8.  L.  Atilius,  served  in  the  fleet  of  Cn.  Octa- 
vins,  who  was  sent  by  the  consul  PauUus  to 
Samothraoe  in  &  c.  168,  to  demand  Perseus,  who 
had  taken  refuge  there.  Atilius  addressed  the 
Samothncian  assembly  in  support  of  this  demand. 
(Liv.  xIt.  5.) 

9.  L.  Atilius,  the  jurist    See  below. 

10.  Atilius,  one  of  the  Itbertini,  built  an  am- 
phitheatre at  Fidenae  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a.  d. 
27 ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  slight  and  careless 
manner  in  which  it  was  built,  it  feU  down  through 
the  weight  of  the  spectators,  and  upwards  of 
20,000  persons  perished,  according  to  Suetonius 
(715.  40),  and  as  many  as  50,000,  according  to 
Tacitus,  were  either  injured  or  destroyed.  Atilius 
was  banished  in  consequence.  (Tac.  ^nii.  iv.  62, 
63.) 

L.  ATI'LIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  probably 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  city. 
By  Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit  Z  s.  2.  §  38)  he  is 
called  Publiui  Atilius,  and  in  some  manuscripts  of 
Cicero  (Amic,  c  2),  Adlius,  not  Atilius.  He  was 
among  the  earliest  of  the  jurisconsults,  after  Corun- 
canius,  who  gave  public  instinction  in  law,  and  he 
was  remarkable  for  his  science  in  pro/Uendo,  He 
was  the  first  Roman  who  was  called  by  the  people 
SapitMy  althouffh,  before  his  time,  the  jurist  P. 
Sonpronius  (who  was  consul  a  c.  304)  had  ao> 
quired  the  cognomen  Sophut^  less  expressive  to 
Latin  ears.  Sapiens  was  afterwards  a  title  fre- 
quently given  to  jurists.  (Gell.  iv.  1.)  He  wrote 
C<»nmentaries  on  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
(Cic  de  Leg,  ii  23  ;  Heinec.  //ut  Jur,  Rom,  $ 
125.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

M.  ATI'LIUS,  one  of  the  early  Roman  poets, 
is  classed  among  the  comic  poets  of  Rome  by  Vul- 
catius  Sedigitus,  who  assigns  him  the  fifth  place 
among  them  in  order  of  merit  {Ap,  GelL  xv. 
24.)  But  as  Atilius  transUted  into  Latin  the 
Electn  of  Sophocles  (Cic  Je  Fin.  L  2 ;  comp.  Suet 
Cae$,  84),  it  would  appear  that  he  wrote  tragedies 
as  weU  as  comedies.  The  latter,  however,  may 
have  been  both  superior  to,  and  more  numerous 
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,  the  iiumer ;  and  (hit  would  be  a  luflicieat 
in  wliT  Sedigitui  daued  him  unDng  the  comk 
I,  wilhout  ^ving  recoiirae  to  the  iniprobable 
<cture  of  Wdchert  (Pui'l.  Latot.  Rdiptiat, 
19),  that  he  had  lunied  the  Electn  of  Sopho- 
into  a  eamcdy.  Among  hit  nthoc  playi  we 
the  Utiea  of  the  following;  Hiaiyom  (Cit 
■  Oijp.  iv.  11),  Boaai^  (Van.  Z.  i.  vi.  S9, 
diiller),  'Aypomot,  and  (hfamoriatta.  (Vorr. 
jttl.  iiL  3.)  According  to  another  Irading 
la*t  three  are  attributed  to  a  poet  AquilUua. 
1  the  exception  of  s  line  quoted  by  Cicen  {ad 
lir.  20),  and  a  few  woiiii  preserved  in  two 
igci  of  VaiTo  (E.  t.  vii.  90,  106),  nothing  of 
u«  ha*  come  down  to  ui.  Cicen  (ad  All.  L  c) 
him  poeta  durimmtu^  and  Licmiuft  dotcribefl 
u  ferrem  icnplar.  (Cic.  dn  Fin.  I.e.) 
Tl'LIUS    FORTUNATIA'NUS.      [Foa- 
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TILLA,  the  mother 


,  WBiaccuKd  by 

,  10  the  Gonipiniey 
■at  Vera,  but  ewaped  puniibment,  though  the 
not  acouiiled,  (Tac.  Jb«.  it,  56,  71.) 
TIME'TUS,  a  freedman  and  paramour  of  Do- 
^  the  aunt  of  Nero,  aeciued  Agnppina  of 
ing  against  her  lOD  Nero,  A.n.fiG.  Agrippina, 
iter,  on  thie  occaiion,  obtained  from  Nero  the 
thment  of  her  accuien,  and  Alimetai  accord- 
waa  put  to  death.     (Tac  Ann.  ziiL  19,  31, 


i;iini[,  ana  wno  la  laia  ny  mm  {De  Compoi. 
icaTO.  c  29.  §  120)  to  baie  been  the  ilace  of 
F>iciiui  named  Caiaiui,  and  who  i>  quoted  by 
D  ( Dt  Compoi.  Mtdkam.  kc.  Local,  n.  8,  loL 
p.  771),  under  the  name  of  Alimetna  {'hri- 

I  ancient  ioacription  with  the  title  AnAialtr, 
lU  piobably  a  diSeient  perun.  and  lived  later 
the  reign  of  Auguatua.  (Fabric  BM,  Gr. 
liii.  p.91,  ed.Tet.;  Rbodiua,  NoteonScrihon. 
.  pp.  188-9.)  [W.  A.  Q.J 

lere  ta  an  epitaph  on  Claudia  Homonoeo,  the 
of  an  AtiinctuB,  who  is  described  ai  the  freed- 
of  Pwnphilui,  Uie  frcedoian  of  the  eiujH.-ror 
riua.  which  haa  been  publithed  by  Burmann 
A.  Lot.  vol.  ii.  p.  90),  Meyer  (^kIA.  LaL  a. 
I),  and  Wemadorf  (/•otl.  lal.  Min.  voL  iiL 
1 3)t  and  ia  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  partly  in 
a  and  partly  in  Greek,  between  Homonoca  and 
luthand.  This  Alimetui  ia  auppoied  by  tome 
in  to  have  been  the  same  u  the  ibve  of 
iuB,  mentioned  by  Scriboniua  (Wemador^  loL 
1.  139};  and  Lipiiua  (aJ  Tac  Am.  xHll9) 
inei  both  to  be  the  lamc  a>  Iho  freedman  of 


TI'NIA  OENS,  plebeian.  Noneoflti 
of  thia  gitni  ever  attained  the  coniulihi.  . 
int  who  held  any  of  the  higher  officei  of 
waa  C.  Atiniua  Lobeo,  who  waa  praetor  B.  c 
.  All  the  Atinii  bear  the  cwnomen  Labio. 
TIUS.  1.  L.  Atiub,  the  first  tribune  of  thi 
td  legion  in  the  war  with  the  latri,  b.  c  178 
.ili7.) 
C.  Atiub,  the  Pelignian,  belonged  to  thi 
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Pompeian  parly,  and  had  pmaeeaion 
when  Caeear  invaded  Italy,  b.  c.  19. 
apatched  M.  Antony  againat  the  toi 
habitanta  of  which  opened  the  gatet 
they  aaw  Antony^  atandardi,  while 
himaelf  down  from  Ibe  wall.  At  hii  c 
he  waa  aent  to  Caenr,  who  dinnitaed  1 
(Can.B.  a.  18.)  Cicen  writei  (od 
aa  if  Atiui  himielf  had  aorteudered  i 

ATLAS  CATXaf).  aoeording  to  Ha 
G07,  Ac),  a  ion  of  Japelua  and  Clyni 
brother  <^  Menoetiua,  Prometheua,  and  T 
according  to  Apollodorua  (i.  2.  $  3),  b 
name  waa  Alia ;  and,  acdnding  to  Hy 
Pnuf.),  he  waa  a  aOD  of  Aether  and  ' 
other  accounta  aee  Died.  iii.  60,  iv.  37 
fiai,p.  lU;  &crT.ai<^eiLiv.217.  A 
the  deecription  of  the  Homeric  poema,  i 
the  depth  of  all  the  aea,  and  b«n 
columna  which  keep  aiimder,  or  lanj 
(dfiflr  Ixivai),  earth  and  heaven. 
Htiaiod  only  aaya,  that  be  bore  beavt 
bead  and  handa.  (Comp.  AeschyL  Pnt 
PauaT.lB.91,ll.§2.)  In  theae  pa> 
ia  deacrihed  either  aa  bearing  beaven  i 
benring  t»th  heaven  and  eairth ;  and 
dent  icholan  have  been  engaged  in  ii 
which  of  the  two  notkna  waa  the  o 
Much  dependa  upon  the  nwaning  li  t 
eipreaeion  if^i  Ixovri ;  if  the  a^ 
"Uie  columna  which   keep  aaunder  1 

aa  being  (oiuewbere  in  the  middle  of 
lorGice  i  but  if  they  nic«n  ^  bear  or 
around,"  they  mnet  be  regarded  aa  fom 
cumference  of  the  earth,  upon  wbicb 
hcfiven  reata  apparenlh/.  In  either  can 
ing  of  keeping  oauuder  la  implied.  In  i 
description  of  AtUa,  the  idea  of  hit  be 
human  or  divine  being,  with  a  perwni 
teema  to  be  blended  with  the  idea  of 
The  idoa  of  heaven-bearing  Atlaa  ia,  i 
Letronne,  a  more  penoniiication  of  a  c 
notion,  which  arose  &om  the  views  enl 
the  ancienU  respecting  the  nature  of  he 
relation  to  the  aulh ;  and  such  a  fa 
when  once  eatablisbed,  waa  further  de 
eaaily  connected  with  other  myiha,  toe 
theTitaii^  Thus  Atlaa  isdeacribed  aa  i 
the  Titant  in  their  conteat  with  Zeus, 
conquered,  he  waa  condemned  to  the  la} 
ing  heaven  on  hia  head  and  bands.  () 
Hygin.  Fab.  ISO.)  Still  Later  tiadition 
original  idea  atill  more,  by  putting  ration 
pietaliona  upon  it,  and  m^e  Atlas  a  m 
Enetamorphoaed  into  a  mountain.  Thui 
iT.630,&c,  comp.  il296)  relates,  thai  I 
to  him  and  aiked  for  ahdter,  which  he 
wbcreupon  Perseus,  by  meant  of  the  I 

rested  beaieo  with  all  its  starL  Ot 
further,  and  repneent  Atlas  ai  ■  po' 
who  poteeieed  great  knowledge  of  th 
the  itara,  and  who  waa  the  Grtt  who 
that  heaven  had  the  &um  of  a  globe, 
expreation  that  heaven  reeted  on  hit  tl 
regarded  aa  a  mere  figurativo  mode  i 
(Died.  iii.  60,  iv.  27 1  Paua.  ix.  20.  g 
Aat.  L  lib ;  Taeta.  ad  LfCoflr.  873. 
the  atory  of  Atlaa  rcferTed  to  noa  a» 
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vkich  VM  bditred  toexist  on  theeztrame  bovndAry 
of  tbe  earth ;  but,  as  geognphical  knowledge  extend- 
ed, the  name  of  Atlas  was  tFansfened  to  other  places, 
and  thus  we  read  of  aManritanian,  Italian,  Arndian, 
and  even  of  a  Caacasian,  Atlas.  ( ApoUod.  iii.  1 0.  §  1 ; 
DioDjflw  I  61 ;  Serr.  eui  Aen.  viii.  134.)    The  com- 
Don  i^anion,  however,  was,  that  the  heaTen-bearinff 
Atlas  was  in  the  north-western  part  of  Africa,  and 
the  raz^  of  mountains  in  that  part  of  the  world 
bears  the  name  of  Atbs  down  to  this  day.   Atlas  is 
■id  to  have  been  the  &ther  of  the  Pleiades  by 
Pldooe  or  by  Hesperis,  of  the  Hyades  and  Hespe- 
ndes  by  Aethra,  and  of  Oenomans  and  Maea  by 
Stenpe.  (Apollod.  iu.  10.  §  1;  Diod.  It.  27;  Senr. 
adJm.  TiiL  130.)    Dione  and  Calypso,  and  Hyas 
and  Hesperus,  are  likewise  called  his  children. 
(Horn.  Od,  yu.245;  Hygin.  FoIk  83.)    Atlas  was 
painted  by  Panaraus  <m  the  parapet  surrounding 
the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  (Pans.  t.  1 1.  §  2); 
en  the  chest  of  Cypselus  he  was  seen  carrying  hea- 
T«D  and  holding  in  his  hands  the  golden  tLpplcB  of 
the  He^»erides;  and  on  the  throne  of  ApoUo  at 
Amydae  he  was  likewise  r^gfesented.    (Paus.  t. 
18.  §  1,  iiL  18.  §  7;  comp.  Heffter,  in  the  AUgtm, 
Sduizdtmg  for  1832,  No.  74,  &c. ;  £.  Gerhard, 
Arritmortm  tatd  die  He$ptrideH^    Beriin,   1838; 
KtmMait  for  1836,  No.  64,  &c;  O.  Hennann, 
Dimrtaiio  de  Ailanie^  Lips.  1820.)  [L.  S.] 

ATOSSA  (^Arotrcra),  the  daughter  of  Cyrus, 
and  the  wife  successiTely  of  her  brother  Cambyses, 
of  &Berdis  the  Ttfagian^  and  of  Dareius  Hystaspis, 
OTer  whom  she  possessed  great  influence.  £xcited 
by  the  desdiptifni  of  Greece  given  her  by  Demo- 
o»ies  [Dkmocbdss],  she  is  said  to  have  uiged 
Dareius  to  the  invasion  of  that  country.  She  bore 
tardus  four  sons,  Xerxes,  Masistes,  Achaemenes, 
and  Hystaspes.  (Herod,  iu.  68,  88,  133,  134, 
ra.  2, 3,  64,  82,  97 ;  AeschyL  Penae.)  According 
t»  a  tale  related  by  Aspasius  (ad  Aristoi,  Etkic  p. 
124),  Atossa  was  killed  and  eaten  by  her  son 
Xerxes  in  a  fit  of  distraction. 

HeBanicus  related  (Tatian,  c  Graec.  init;  Clem. 
AIex.5EroM.  i.  p.  307,  ed.  Par.  1629),  that  Atossa 
was  the  first  who  wrote  epistles.  This  statement 
is  ziceived  by  Bentley  (Pkataris^  p.  385,  &c.),and 
is  employed  by  him  as  one  argument  against 
the  authenticity  of  the  pretended  epistles  of  Ph&- 
kris.  [C.P.M.1 

ATRATTNUS,  a  fiunily-name  of  the  Sem- 
pnoia  geni.  The  Atratini  were  patricians,  and 
woe  distingaiahed  in  the  early  history  of  the  re- 
pohlic ;  but  after  the  year  B.  c.  380,  no  member  of 
the  family  is  mentioned  till  &  c.  34. 

1.  A.  Sbmpronius  Atratinus,  consul  b.  c. 
497.  (Lav.  iL  21;  IHonys.  vi  1.)  He  had  the 
ehaigc  of  die  city  when  the  battle  of  the  lake 
RcgiQas  was  ibu^t  (Dionys.  vi.  2),  which  is  va- 
riouly  placed  in  498  and  496.  [See  p.  90,  b.] 
Be  was  consul  again  in  491,  when  he  exerted 
himself  with  his  colleague  in  obtaining  a  supply  of 
eon  for  tha  people.  (Liv.  ii  34 ;  Dionys.  vii.  20.) 
la  the  war  with  the  Hemicans  and  Volscians  in 
4S7,  Atratinus  was  again  entrusted  with  the  care 
ti  the  city.  (Dionys.  viii.  64.)  He  was  interrex 
ia  482L     (Dionys.  viiL  90.) 

2L  a  Skmpronius  a.  p.  Atkatinus,  son  of 
No.  1,  consular  tribune  b.  c.  444,  the  year  in  which 
this  a&ee  was  first  instituted.  In  consequence  of 
a  defect  in  the  auspices,  he  and  his  colleagues  re- 
Agned,  and  consuls  were  appomted  in  their  stead. 
(Liv.  iv.  7  :  Diooya,  xL  61;  Diod.  xii.  32.) 
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3.  L.  SiMPRONius  A.  p.  Atratin(78,  son  of 
No.  1,  consul  B.  c  444.  He  was  t»nsor  in  the 
following  year  with  L.  Papirius  Mugillanus,  and 
they  were  the  first  who  held  this  office.  (Dionys. 
xi.  62,  63  ;  Liv.  iv.  7,  8 ;  Cic.  acf  Fam.  ix.  21.) 

4.  A.  Sbmpronius  L.  p.  A.  n.  Atratinus, 
son  of  No.  3,  was  consular  tribune  three  times,  in 
B.  c.  425,  420,  and  416.  (Liv.  iv.  35,  44,  47 ; 
Diod.  xii.  81,  xiii.  9.) 

5.  C.  Sbmpronius  A.  p.  A.  n.  Atratinus, 
son  of  No.  2,  whence  he  is  called  by  Livy  (iv.  44) 
the  patrudit  of  No.  4,  was  consul  B.  c.  423,  and 
had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Volscians. 
Through  his  negligence  and  carelesuiess  the  Ro- 
man army  was  neariy  defeated,  and  was  saved 
only  through  the  exerti(ms  of  Sex.  Tempanius,  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  cavalry.  The  battle  was  un- 
decided, when  night  put  an  end  to  it ;  and  both 
armies  abandoned  their  camps,  considering  it  lost. 
The  conduct  of  Atzatinua  excited  great  indignation 
at  Rome,  and  he  was  accordingly  accused  by  the 
tribune  L.  Hortensius,  but  the  chaige  was  dropt 
in  consequence  of  the  entreaties  of  Tempanius  and 
three  others  of  his  colleagues,  who  had  served  under 
Atratinus,  and  had  been  elected  tribunes.  It 
was  revived,  however,  in  420,  and  Atratinus  was 
condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  (Liv.  iv.  37 — 
42,44;  VaL  Max.  vi  5.  § 2.) 

6.  A.  Sbmpronius  Atratinus,  master  of  the 
horse  to  the  dictator,  T.  Quinctius  Cindnnatus, 
B.  c.  380.    (Liv.  vi.  28.) 

7.  L.  Sbmpronius  Atratinus,  the  accuser  of 
M.  Caelius,  whom  Cicero  defended.  ( Comp.  Suet. 
de  Oar.  Rkei.  2.)  In  his  speech  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  Cicero  speaks  highly  of  Atratinus. 
{Pro  CaeL  1,  3,  7.)  This  Atratinus  is  apparently 
the  same  as  the  consul  of  b.  a  34,  elected  in  the 
pkce  of  M.  Antony,  who  resigned  in  his  favour. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlix.  39.) 

ATRAX  {^hrpa^\  a  son  of  Peneius  and  Buia, 
from  wh(»n  the  town  of  Atrax  in  Hestiaeotis  was 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Steph.  Bys. 
s.  e.)  He  was  the  father  of  Hippodameia  and 
Caenis,  the  hitter  of  whom  by  the  will  of  Poseidon 
was  changed  into  a  man,  and  named  Caenus.  (An- 
tonin.  Lib.  17;  Qv.  Met.  xii  190,  &c)       [L.  S.] 

ATREIDES  (*Arpf{8i)f),  a  patronymic  from 
Atreus,  to  designate  his  sons  and  descendants. 
When  used  in  the  singular,  it  commonly  desiguates 
Agamemnon,  but  in  the  plural  it  signifies  the  two 
brothers,  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus.  (Horn.  //.  i 
12,  &c ;  Hor.  Carm,  ii  4.  7,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

ATREUS  {^Krptis\  a  son  of  Pelops  and  Hip- 
podameia, a  grandson  of  Tantalus,  and  a  brother  of 
Thyestes  and  Nicippe.  [Pblops.]  He  was  first 
married  to  Cleola,  by  whom  he  became  the  fitther  of 
Pleisthenes ;  then  to  Aerope,  the  widow  of  his  son 
Pleisthenes,  who  was  the  mother  of  Agamemnon, 
MeneUus,  and  Anaxibia,  either  by  Pleisthenes  or 
by  Atreus  [Aoambmnon]  ;  and  lastly  to  Pelopia, 
the  daughter  of  his  brother  Thyestes.  (SchoL  ad 
Eurip.  Orest,  5;  Soph.  Aj.  1271 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  83, 
&c;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  i  462.)  The  tragic  fate  of  the 
house  of  Tantalus  gave  ample  materials  to  the  tra- 
gic poets  of  Greece,  but  the  oftener  the  subjects 
wen  handled,  the  greater  were  the  changes  and 
modifications  which  the  legends  underwent ;  but 
the  main  points  are  coUected  in  Hyginua.  The 
story  of  Atreus  begins  with  a  crime,  for  he  and  hia 
brother  Thyestes  were  induced  by  their  mother 
Hippodameia  to  kill  their  step-brother  Chrysippus, 
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!  Mm  of  Pclopi  ud  tbs  UTinph  Aiuebe  ar  Di- 
it.  (Hfgia /'oi.  SS;  Siiioi.adHam.ILa.\IU.) 
satding  to  the  Scbotiut  on  TbDC]rdidet  (L  9), 
10  mnit  himKlf  lo  jnitify  the  nnurk  of  hu 
ninentKtoc,  it  wu  Pclopi  himHlf  who  kEIed 
Liyuppna-  Atnui  ud  ThfntM  heienpon  took 
flight,  dKsding  the  canMqaancei  of  their  deed, 

according  to  the  triditiDD  of  Tliucydidei,  to 
«pe  the  hu  a!  CbrjMppna.  Slhenelsi,  kins  of 
rceme,  ud  hatband  of  their  liner  Nid[^  (the 
hoL  on  Thucjd.  calli  her  AdTduiwia)  mviled 
cm  lo  come  to  Midea,  which  h*  auigoed  to  them 

Iheir  nndcDce.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  g  6.)  When 
cnraidi  EoFTitheiu,  the  Nn  of  Slhenelni, 
mhed  out  againrt  th«  Hendeidi,  he  entnuted 
B  govenunent  of  Mycenae  to  hii  onde  Atimi; 
d  after  the  M  of  Euryitheiu  in  Attiu,  Atreiu 
came  hie  tDcceHor  in  the  kingdom  of  Hycenae. 
om  thi>  moment,  crime*  ud  oiamitiM  fallowed 
e  uother  in  rapid  mceeiDon  in  the  honee  of 
inlalni.  Thfettei  eednicd  Aarope,  the  wife  of 
inni,  ud  robbed  him  alio  of  the  lamb  with  the 
Idea  flocc(%lhe  gift  of  Heme*.  (Buitath.a<</fai]L 
184.)  Foi  thii  crime,  Thyotei  wm  eipeUed 
im  Hycenie  b;  hii  brother ;  bat  from  hii  place 

exile  he  lent  PlriMheae*,  the  eon  of  Ainu, 
mm  he  had  bioaght  up  u  hie  own  child,  com- 
mding  him  10  kill  Atieni.  Alreui  howeiertlew 
B  emiiiary,  wilhmil  knowing  Ibat  be  wu  hie 
m  Km.  Thii  part  of  the  itorj  contain*  a  mani- 
il  contradiction;  for  if  Ainu  killed  Pleiithenet 
idei  tfaeie  ciicnnuluce^  hie  wife  Aerope,  whom 
ijeMea  bad  eoduced,  cunot  haie  been  the  widow 
PWithenefc  (Hjgin.  Fai.  86  ;  SchoL  ad  Horn. 
249.)  In  order  to  obtain  u  opportonity  for 
dng  nfenge,  Atteui  feigned  to  be  reconciled  to 
Ijerte*,  and  inrited  him  to  Mjcsoae.  When 
e  reqaeit  wai  complied  with,  Ainu*  kDled  the 
«  nni  of  Thyerte*,  Tanlala*  ud  Pleiithene*. 
d  bad  their  fleih  prepared  ud  placed  it  before 
ijene*  aa  a  meal  AfW  Thyaitea  had  eaten 
me  of  it,  Atreu  ordered  the  ann*  ud  bone*  of 
B  children  to  be  brought  in,  and  Thyeetei,  itiack 
th  horror  at  the  light,  cuned  the  honae  of  Tu- 
lui  ud  fled,  ud  Helioi  tnmHi  awaj  hit  Eue 
im  the  ftighlfiil  Kene.  (Aeechjl. ^^on.  U9B; 
ph.  Aj.  1266.)  The  kingdom  of  Atreni  wai 
w  titlted  by  Karcity  uid  Eamins,  ud  the  on- 
S  when  coDiulted  aboal  the  meant  of  iTerting 
e  calamity,  adriKd  Atno*  to  call  back  Thyealea, 
treu,  who  went  out  in  leaich  of  him,  came  to 
ng  Theiprotai,  ud  aa  he  did  not  find  him  there, 

martied  bii  third  wife,  Pdopia,  the  daughter  of 
lyeatea,  whom  Atrtut  beliered  to  be  i  daoghtsr 
Theapratoa.  Pelopia  wu  at  the  time  with  child 
'  faer  own  blher,  ud  after  having  giren  birth  to 
boy  (Aegiithni),  >he  eipoaed  him.  Tbe  child, 
iweTer,  wa*  found  by  ahepherdi,  ud  lackled  by 
gttl  and  Atreni,  on  hearing  of  hii  exiilence, 
nl  far  him  ud  educated  bim  a*  hit  own  child. 
Kording  to  Aeidijlug  [Agon.  1605),  Aegiithni, 
hen  yet  a  child,  wu  taniahed  with  hii  hther 
lijeatH  from  Mycenae,  ud  did  not  return  thi- 
et  DnCil  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood.  After- 
irdi,  when  Agamemnon  and  Menelaai  hod  givwn 
>.  Atmu  lent  them  out  in  Kucb  of  Thyeitea. 
Iiey  foond  him  at  Delphi,  and  led  him  back  to 
ycenae.  Here  Atieai  had  him  impriuned,  ind 
nt  Aegiiihna  to  put  bim  to  death.  Bat  Aegi*- 
Ui  wu  reeogniiad  by  hii  &lhtr ;  and,  retuniing 

Attnu,  he  prelemled  to  hart  killed  Thyealea, 
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and  ilev  Atiena  bimiel^  who  wa>  joit 
a  ncriflse  oo  the  lea-coaat.  (Mjgin 
The  tomb  of  Atreni  itill  eiiitad  in  I 
Panwnia*.  (iu  16.  §£.)  Tbe  tnuury 
ud  hia  Mni  at  Mycoat,  which  ii  mi 
Pauiuiu  (Lt.),  ii  beliend  by  aome  t 
(Miiller,  Ore/am.  p.  239)  ;  bat  the  r 
Miiller  there  deaoibea  are  above  gmm 
Paaauiaa  calla  the  building  iriyma, 

Q.  A'TRIUS,  wu  left  on  the  coaat 
to  take  can  of  the  ibipa,  B.c  M,  w 
bimaelf  marched  into  the  interior  of  tl 


Pompry'a  party,  ud  wu  taken  priaone 
in  Africa,  B.  c.  47,  but  hij  life  waa  nor 
B.  Afr.  6B,  BS.) 
ATROMETUS.  [AMcBDtn,  p.  3 
ATROPATES  ('ArpoT^rm),  called 
Diodorui  (iriiL  4),  a  Peniu  nlrap,  ^ 
Media,  had  the  commud  of  the  Med< 
with  the  Cadoui,  Albaui,  and  Saceai: 
battle  of  anagaiiiela,B.c  331.  After  i 
Dareiu,  he  wu  made  atrap  of  Media 
der.  (Arrian,  iii.  8,  W.  IS.)  Hii  da 
married  to  Perdieca*  in  the  nuptial*  ci 
Saia  in  B.  G.  334  1  ud  he  receired  from 
in-law, after  Aiexuder'adeath,  thepro' 
Oreater  Media.  (Arrian,  TiL  4 ;  Joiti 
Diod.  I.  e.)  In  the  northern  part  of  tl 
called  after  him  Media  AtfopUene,  be 
u  independent  kingdom,  which  ccotim 
down  to  the  time  of  Strabo.  (Strah. 
It  wu  related  by  lonw  anthoca,  that  A 
one  occaiion  preaented  Alfoander  with 
women,  aaid  to  be  Amaaoni ;  but  Ani 
diabelicTod  the  itory, 

ATROPOa.  [MoikAC.] 
ATTA,  T.  QUINCrriUS,  iRomn 
of  whom  Tery  little  more  ia  known  tl 
died  at  Rome  in  B.  c  78,  ud  waa  bo 
•eeond  mileatone  on  the  Praeneitiiie  m 
nym.  n  Bmi.  CSmm.  OL  17$,  3.)  H 
Atla  waa  giien  him,  according  to  F< 
team  a  delect  in  hia  feet,  to  which  c 
many  commentatora  anppoaa  that  Hoi 
in  the  line*  (J^  ii.  1.  79), 
"  Recte,  necne,  crocum  floreaque  ptnm 

Fabnl.,iidnbitem;~ 
bnt  the  joke  ii  lO  poor  and  &r-feldied, 
unwilling  to  bther  it  upon  H«aea. 
hoWBier,  fna  thia  panage  of  Uonc 
playi  of  Atta  were  tci;  popular  in  hia 
it  alio  mentioned  by  Fronto  (p,  95,  ed. 
the  [aua^e  of  Cicen  (prtiSMa,S\),  i 
name  occun,  ii  eridently  cumpt. 

The  comediea  of  Atta  belonged  (o  tki 
by  the  Roman  gnmnuriui  tg;K>'iia 
(Diomedei,  Ul  p.  487,  ed.  Pntacb),  tt 

were  intndaced.  The  titlei  ud  a  fe 
of  the  following  plaji  of  Atta  hare  cc 
oi:  Aidada{0t\Ln.9;  ENoDed.  i 
Aipae  Calidae  (Non.  Mare.  p.  133.  1 
CoiKiliatnM  (Oell  rii,  9)-,  Zmtntn  | 
p.  468.  2S)i  AfnUrlam,  thoogh  thb  1 
written  by  A&aniiii,  tuA  ii  wmiglj 
Atta  (SchoL  Cmqa.ad /for.  ^ii.  I. 
loMt  (SeiT.  ad  Firs.  ^^  ">•  ^V-  ' 
dan,  Tii.  p.  764);  Si^Healn  (Hacnk 
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7&0  Pnfieuean,  (Prucian,  riil  n.  828.)  The 
fiagments  of  Atto  are  colkcted  hj  Bothe,  m  Po^L 
Sbm.  Ltt  foL  T.  par.  iL  p.  97,  ^« ;  compare  Wei- 
cbm, /ba  Zol /{s^MTSMe,  p.  345. 

ATTAOFNUS  CAntryWX  the  Mil  of  Phiy- 
DOB,  one  of  the  leading  men  in  Thebei,  betnyed 
Tbebes  to  Xerxes  on  hu  inTaiion  of  Greece  (Pant. 
viL  10.  §  1),  and  toc^  an  actire  part  in  fitvoor  of 
tltt  Panni.  He  invited  Mardonina  and  fiftj  of 
tbe  ooUeet  Persians  in  his  army  to  a  splendid 
bswiwt  at  Thebes,  shortly  before  the  battle  of 
Pbtea,  &C.  479.  After  the  battle,  the  Greeks 
osithed  sgainst  Thebes,  and  required  Attaginns, 
vith  ^  other  partisans  of  the  Median  party,  to 
bedehrered  op  to  them.  This  was  at  first  refused ; 
biti  sfter  the  city  had  been  besi^ed  for  twen^ 
^yi,  hit  fiellow-citiiens  determined  to  comply  with 
die  demands  of  the  Greeks.  Attaginos  made  his 
eaape,  but  his  finnily  were  handed  over  to  Paosa- 
aiia,  who  dismissed  them  without  injury.  (Herod, 
ix.  15, 86, 88 ;  Athen.  ir.  p.  148,  e.) 

AITALFATA,*  MICHAEL,  a  judge  and  pro- 

eonnl  mder  Michael  Ducas,  emperor  of  the  East, 

•t  whose  command  be  pnblisheid,  a.  d.  1073,  a 

wk  containing  a  system  of  law  in  95  titles,  under 

the  Bsme  m^hnta  pofAutop  ijrot  wpayfueruci/i.    This 

wodc  was  translated  into  Latin  by  LeunclaTins, 

ad  edited  by  him  in  the  banning  of  the  second 

Tohas  of  Ins  collection.  Jaw  Graeco-Roimmmm, 

If  it  is  SfofM,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  title, 

as  OBS  has  yet  obaerred  the  feet  or  discovered  the 

■etre  in  which  it  is  written.    UolriiMa  pofwc^p  is 

^MsOy  translated  opat  dkhtre.    The  historians  of 

Bflota  law  before  Hitter  (Ritter,  ad  Hemec  Hid, 

J'tL%  406)  wrote  wtfyiyia  for  to<i|!^mi.    There  are 

■uy  maauscripta  of  the  work  in  existence,  which 

^BSkt  considerably  from  the  printed  edition  of 

LendaTins.   (Baeh,  iETnt  y.  A  p^  682)    It  may 

hi  aeatioBed  that  extrscta  from  a  similar  con- 

tenponiy  work,  a6v9^  rmv  p6/my^  by  Michael 

PkDss,  are  giren  by  Leundavins  as  scholia  to  the 

*^  of  Attaliata,  and  printed  as  if  they  were 

P>BKi  whcnaa  they  are  reaUy  q>ecimens  of  the 

^*^mtuk  orixotf  or  popular  Terses,  in  which  ao- 

etat  cr  enphasis  b  supposed  to  supply  the  phoe  of 

1*S8ti^.    [P8XLLU&]    (Heimbaui,  AmecdoiOy  L 

125-«  ;  a  E.  Zacbariae,  HutorioB  Jmrk  Groeeo- 

AnMnirfMMf»(sp.71,Heidelberg,1839.)[J.T.G.] 

ATTA'LION  (•ATToAlwr),  a  physician,  who 

vnie  a  coooBentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hippo- 

o>tc*i  which  is  now  lost.    His  date  is  very  unoer- 

tUB,  ai  he  is  mentioned  only  in  the  prefooe  to  the 

^^wnentaiy  on  the  Aphorisms  falsely  ascribed  to 

^^nhssins  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century  after 

<*««.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ATTALUS  C'ATTa\oA  1.  One  of  the  generals 
of  Plufip  of  Macedon,  and  the  uncle  of  Cleopatra, 
vhsB  PhiKp  married  in  &  a  337.  He  is  called 
\rf  Jutia  (ix.  6),  and  in  one  passage  of  Diodorus 
(xriL  2),  the  brother  of  Cleopatra ;  but  this  is  un- 
Mtsdly  a  mistake.  (Wess.  ad  Diod.  xvi  93, 
^1)    At  the  featirities  in  celebration  of  the 

*  The  ^aoeti^  of  the  name  appears  from  the 
^  fiaes  of  an  epigram  prefixed  to  the  edition  of 
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'0  MocMA  dpwwaros  ^hrrdK^tdTtii, 
fa  MBS  M8S.  the  name  in  the  title  of  the  work 
^  ipdlcd  *AmiA*M^rnr.     It  is  derived  from  the 
I^ceAttab. 


marriage  of  his  niece,  Attabs,  when  the  guesta 
were  heated  with  wine,  called  upon  the  company 
to  beg  of  the  gods  a  legitimate  {yr^tos)  successor 
to  the  throne.  This  roused  the  wrath  of  Alexan- 
der who  was  present,  and  a  brawl  ensued,  in  which 
Philip  drew  his  sword  and  rushed  upon  his  son. 
Alexander  and  his  mother  Olympias  withdrew  from 
the  kingdom  (Plut  Ak»,  7;  Justin,  ix.  7;  Athen. 
xiiL  p.  557,  d.  e.);  but  thou(^  they  soon  afterwards 
returned,  the  influence  of  Attains  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  weakened.  Philip*s  connexion  with 
Attains  not  only  thus  iuTolved  him  in  fomily  dis- 
sensions, but  eventually  cost  him  his  Hfe.  Attains 
had  inflicted  a  grievous  outrage  upon  Pausanias,  a 
youth  of  noble  fomily,  and  one  of  Philip^s  body- 
guard. Pausanias  complained  to  Philip ;  but,  as 
he  was  unable  to  obtain  the  punishment  of  the 
oflender,  he  resolved  to  be  revenged  upon  the  king 
himself  and  accordingly  assassinated  him  at  the 
festival  at  Aegae  in  B.  c.  336.  [Philip.]  (Arist 
Pol,  V.  8.  §  10 ;  Diod.  xvi  98 ;  Plut  AUx,  10 ; 
Justin,  ix.  6.)  Attains  was  in  Asia  at  the  time  of 
Philip^s  death,  as  he  had  been  previously  sent  thi- 
ther, along  with  Parmenion  and  Amyntas  in  the 
command  of  some  troops,  in  order  to  secure  the 
Greek  cities  in  Western  Asia  to  the  cause  of  Phi- 
lip. (Diod.  xvi.  91 ;  Justin,  ix.  5.)  Attains  could 
have  little  hope  of  obtaining  Alexander's  pardon,  and 
therefore  entered  very  readily  into  the  proposition 
of  Demosthenes  to  rebel  against  the  new  monarch. 
But,  mistrusting  his  power,  he  soon  afterwards  en- 
deavoured  to  make  terms  vrith  Alexander,  and 
sent  him  the  letter  which  he  had  received  from 
Demosthenes.  This,  however,  produced  no  change 
in  the  purpose  of  Alexander,  who  had  previously 
eent  Hecataeus  into  Asia  with  orders  to  arrest  At- 
tains, and  convev  him  to  Macedon,  or,  if  this  could 
not  be  accomplished,  to  kill  him  secretly.  Heca- 
teus  thou^t  it  safer  to  adopt  the  latter  course,  and 
had  him  awaHsinatfld  privately.  (Diod.  xviL  2, 
3,5.) 

2.  Son  of  Andromenes  the  Stymphaean,  and  one 
of  Alexander's  officers,  was  accused  with  his  bro- 
thers, Amyntas  and  Simmias,  of  having  been  en- 
gaged in  the  conspiracy  of  Philotas,  a  c.  330,  but 
was  acquitted,  together  with  his  brothers.  [Amyn- 
tas, No.  4.]  In  a  c.  328,  Attains  was  left  with 
Pdysperchon  and  other  officers  in  Bactria  with 
part  of  the  troops,  while  the  king  himself  marched 
against  the  Simians.  fArrian,  iv.  16.)  He  ao* 
companied  Alexander  in  his  expedition  into  India, 
and  was  empbyed  in  several  important  duties. 
(Arrian,  iv.  27,  v.  12.)  In  Alexander'k  last  ill- 
ness, a  c.  323,  he  was  one  of  the  seven  chief  offi- 
cers who  passed  the  night  in  the  temple  of  Ser^>is 
at  Babylon,  in  order  to  learn  from  the  god  whether 
Alexander  should  be  carried  into  the  temple.  (Ar- 
rian, vii.  26.) 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Attains  joined 
PerdiccBs,  whose  sister,  Atalante,  he  had  married. 
He  accompanied  his  brother-in-law  in  his  unfortu- 
nate campaign  against  Egypt  in  a  c.  321,  and  had 
the  command  of  the  fleet  After  the  murder  of 
Perdiccas,  all  his  friends  were  condemned  to  death 
by  the  army ;  Atalante,  who  was  in  the  camp,  was 
immediately  executed,  but  Attains  escap^  his 
wife's  fote  in  consequence  of  his  absence  with  the 
fleet  at  Pelusium.  He  forthwith  sailed  to  Tyre, 
where  the  treasures  of  Perdiccas  had  been  depo- 
sited. These,  which  amounted  to  as  much  as  800 
talents,  were  suxrendered  to  him  by  Archelans, 
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vbo  bid  been  appointed  govenior  oC  th«  town,  and 
bf  Dieana  of  lluae  he  locin  found  himaelf  at  the 
bead  of  10,000  foot  and  800  hone,  lie  Temiinod 
■t  T;n  for  Mime  time,  to  colkct  the  friendi  of 
Per^ccai  wbo  had  enaped  from  the  arm; )  bat 
tbtn,  iuitead  of  mutiog  hia  (bma  iaunedialel;  witb 
thote  of  Alcetu,  the  brother  of  PerdiRsi,  he  isiled 
to  the  «nu  of  Cuia,  vhere  he  became  iuiolTed  in 
a  conteit  with  the  Rhodiani.  by  whom  he  wu 
completety  defeated  in  ■  Ka-figbt  (Diod.  xriii.  37; 
Anian,  op.  PioL  Cod.  92.  p.  72,  »,  ed.  Bekker.) 
AfLer  tlufl,  he  joined  Alcetaa ;  bat  their  nnited 
fbrcea  were  defeated  in  Piaidia  bj  AnCigomu,  who 
had  the  condiict  of  the  war  agaiaBt  the  party  of 
Perdiccal.  Alcetai  eKaped  fol  a  time,  but  Attaliu 
with  many  otheti  wai  taken  priuner.  (Diod.  iviii. 
U,  4S.)  Thb  happened  in  B.  c  320;  and  he  and 
hit  compaoioD*  lemained  in  captintj  till  b.  c  317, 
when  thej  eonlriied  on  one  octaiion  to  oferpower 
their  guaidi,  and  obtain  poaeuioti  of  [he  caitle 
in  which  they  were  confined.  Before  they  could 
effect  their  eKspe,  the  caitle  waa  larroDnded  witb 
timpa  frotn  the  neighbourhood.  They  eoatinned, 
howerer,  to  defend  it  for  a  year  and  four  : 
but  at  length  wen  obliged  to  yield  to 
Dnmben.  (Diod.  lii.  16.)  We  do  mt  near  ot 
.^ilalna  after  thii :  hia  daughter)  were  vith  Olym- 
piae  in  B.C.  317.  (Diod.  lii.  35.) 

3.  Airian  apeB)iB(li.  9,  iiL  1 2}  of  an  Attala*  who 
waa  the  commander  of  the  Agrianiaoa  la  Aiexander^ 
anny  at  the  battlea  of  luua,  B.  c.  333,  and  Oua^ 
mela.H.c331.    He  leemi  to  be  a  diSereat  pei»a 

4.  One  of  the  chief  oOicen  in  the  in&ntiy  of 
Aleunder.  After  the  death  of  Aleiander,  B.C. 
323,  the  iu&nlry  were  diiutiiSed  with  the  a^ 
iBngemeniB  made  h;  Aleuuidei'i  genetali  r  and  id 
the  lamutt  which  enioed,  Attalu,  aecordiDg  to 
Juatin  (liii.  3)  tent  peruna  lo  murder  Perdicca*, 
though  thia  IB  generally  attributed  to  Meleiiger. 
He  ia  again  mentioned  in  the  mutiny  of  the  anvf 
at  TrinuadiiHi  after  the  death  of  Perdiccaa  in  s.c. 
321.  (Arrian,a;i./'tof.Cad.g2,pn,b.  10.)  It 
it  evident,  from  both  of  theae  circumitancea,  that 
thia  Attaint  mutl  be  a  diSennt  penoa  fmcn  tha 


o  anpenor 


ATfALUS,  the  name  of  three  klugt  of  Per- 
gamub.  I.  Waa  the  ton  of  Allalui,  the  brother 
of  Philetaerua,  and  Antiochia,  daughter  of  Achaeut 
(not  the  couiin  of  Antiochua  IheOreat). '" 


lle» 


dbiaco 
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He  wai  the  first  of  the  Aiiatic  princei  who  len- 
tuicd  to  make  head  at{ain>I  tha  Qaula,  oier  whom 
he  gained  a  deciiive  tictory.  After  thia  locttti, 
he  aanuned  the  title  of  king  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  624  ; 
Pane.  i.  8.  §  1,  i,  IS.  §  3;  LIt,  iiiTtii.  16;  Po- 
tyb.  ixviii.  24),  and  dedicated  a  Kulptored  repre- 
lentMioa  of  hit  victoiy  in  the  Acnpolit  at  Athena. 
(Pau>.L25.  9  2.)  He  look  advantage  of  the  dit- 
putet  in  the  bmily  of  tha  Setenddae,  and  in  B.  c 
229  conquered  Antiochoi  Hieiai  in  teTeral  baltlei. 
(Porphyr.  op.  Ea$e6.  Grate,  p.  136  ;  Euteb.  Cknm. 
Arm.  p.  347.)  Before  the  accettion  of  Seleucut 
Ceiannna  (b.  c.  226),  he  had  made  hinueLf  matter 
of  the  whole  of  Atia  Minor  wetl  of  mosnt  Taurua. 
Seleucni  immediately  attacked  him,  and  by  H.  c. 
321  Achuut  [AcHAiut]  bad  reduced  hia  domi- 
niona  Is  the  linuta  ot  Pergamui  ilaeifi  (Pplvb.  iv. 
46.) 


ATTALU& 
with  the  lattar,  who  had  done  tbnr  aim 
about  a  peace  between  him  and  Achai 
ir.  49),  )wt  he  waa  unable  lo  render  tha 
tive  aaaiataDce.  In  b.  c.  216,  with  t 
body  of  Oaolith  merccnariea,  be  recon 
citiea  in  Aeolia  and  the  neighbouring  di 

eciipte  of  the  lun,  which  »  alarmed 
that  they  refuted  to  proceed.  (Pcdyb. 
In  B.  c  216.  he  enioed  into  an  all 
Antiochoa  the  Grat  againtt  Achaeoi 
In  B.C  211,  he  joined  the  alliance  of  i 
and  Aetoliane  againtt  Philip  and  the 
(Lir.  uyi.  24.)  In  209,  he  wai  mad 
the  Aetoliang  conjointly  with  Pyrrhiat, 
following  year  joined  Sulpidus  with  a  I 
winteringat  Aegina,in207  be  oTcrian 
Biaitted  in  the  captnre  of  Oieni.  and 
While  engaged  in  collecting  tribute  in 
bourhood  of  thia  town,  he  narrowly  eio 
into  Philip^t  bandt;  and  hearing  th 
king  of  Bithynia,  had  invaded  Peigar 
turned  to  Atia.  (Liv.  uiiL  29,  So, 
3— 7i  Polyb.  I.  41,  42.) 

In  B.C.205,  in  obedience  to  an  injiu 
KbyUine  hooka,  the  Romana  aatt  an 
Aua  to  bring  away  the  Idatan  Hothei 
ainnt  in  Phrygia.  Attaint  received  then 
and  aatiated  them  in  procuring  the  I 
which  waa  the  aymbol  of  the  goddeta. 
10,  11.)  At  the  general  peace  inoogi 
304,  Pruiiai  and  Altalua  were  indndi 


luB  tixA  part  with  the  latter ;  and  i: 
Philip  invaded  and  ravaged  bit  terrilor 
unable  to  take  the  city  of  Perganuu. 
entued,  off  Chiot,  between  the  fleet  of 
the  combined  fleett  of  Attaint  and  th< 
in  which  Philip  waa  in  bet  defeated  w 
rable  hue,  though  he  fotmd  a  pretext  lb 
victory,  beesuie  AtbUua,  having  incao 
tued  a  Hacedaniau  veuel  too  far.  wat  ■ 
abandon  hit  own,  and  make  hia  eacaj 
After  another  ineffectual  attempt  upon 
PhiUp  retired.  (Polyb.  xri.  1—8  j  Liv. 

In  200,  Attalua,  at  the  ioTiUtion  a 
niana,  crosacd  over  ID  Athent,  where  til 
tering  honoun  wen  paid  him.  A  ne' 
cmted  and  named  Attalia  after  lum. 
he  met  a  Roman  embatay,  and  vrar  « 
declared  againtt  PhUip.  (Polyb.  iri.  2. 
ixiL  14, 15 ;  Pant.  L  £.  S  5,  8.  S  1 
tame  year,  Attaint  made  tome  ineffecti 
to  relieve  Abydoa,  which  wat  besegcd 
(Polyb.  Hi.  25,  30-34.)  In  the  camfi 
he  joined  the  Romans  with  a  Sect 
Their  combined  forcea  took  Oreu  in  Ei 
mi.  44 — IT.)  Attaint  then  retaniei 
repel  the  aggreuiont  of  Antiocbna  III 
taken  the  opportunity  of  hia  abteno 
Pergtmua,  but  vraa  induced  to  detitt 
manttiancea  of  the  RomaOL  (Ijv,  xi 
iiiiL8,27.) 

In  19B,  Alttlut  i^ain  joined  the  R 
after  the  campaign,  wintered  in  Aegi 
■priog  of  197,  he  attended  an  aaaem 
Thebet  for  the  pnrpote  of  detaching  t^ 
&om  the  caute  of  Philip,  and  in  the  i 
ipeech  wai  tlruck  with  apoplexy,     h 


ATTALUS, 

lejed  to  Peigamaa,  and  died  the  Binio  year,  in  the 
•eTcfi^-tecond  year  of  hit  age,  after  a  reign  of 
fcrtj-foor  yeara.  (Lir.  xzxiL  16,  19,  2S,  24,  33, 
zxziii  2,21;  Polyb.  xriL  2, 8, 16,  xriii  24,  uii 
2,  &.C.)  At  a  nder,  hie  conduct  was  marked  by 
wisdom  and  justice ;  he  was  a  fidthfiil  ally,  a  gene- 
loas  friend,  and  an  afiectionate  hosband  and  fik 
ther.  He  encouraged  the  arts  and  sdenoeSp  (P^og, 
Uett  ir.  8 ;  Athen.  xr.  p.  697;  Plin.  H.  N,  yiii. 
74,  xxjdT.  19.  §  24,  xxxT.  49.)  By  his  wife, 
ApoUooiaa  or  ApoUonis,  he  had  four  sons :  Eumenes, 
who  sDoceeded  him.  Attains,  Philetaeros,  and 
Atkenseos. 

II.  Snmamed  Philadklphus,  was  the  second 
iOQ  of  Attains  I.,  and  was  bom  in  B.  a  200.  (Lo- 
dan,  Mocrob.  12 ;  Strab.  xiiL  p.  624.)  Before  his 
teeesnoD  to  the  crown,  we  ftequently  find  him  em- 
ployed by  his  brother  Eumenes  in  military  (^)enir 
tiont.  In  a  c.  190,  during  the  absence  of  Eume- 
aea,  he  resisted  an  invasion  of  Seleucus,  the  son  of 
Astiochns,  and  was  afterwards  present  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Mount  Sipylns.  (Lir.  zzzrii  18,  43.)  In 
B.C.  189,  be  accompanied  the  consul  Cn.  Manlius 
Volso  in  his  expedition  into  Oalatia.  (Liv.  xxxriiL 
12;  Polyb.  zxiL  22.)  In  182,  he  served  his  bro- 
ther in  hb  war  with  Phamaces.  (Polyb.  zxv.  4, 6.) 
In  171,  with  Eumenes  and  Athenaeus,  he  joined 
the  canral  P.  Lidnius  Crassus  in  Greece.  (Liv. 
xlii.  55,  58,  65.)  He  was  several  times  sent  to 
Rome  as  smhassador :  in  b.  c  192,  to  announce 
that  Antiochus  had  crossed  the  Hellespont  (Liv. 
XXXV.  23);  in  181,  during  the  war  between  Eume- 
nes and  Phamaces  (Polyb.  xrv.  6);  in  167,  to  con- 
yiatulate  die  Romans  on  their  victory  over  Perseus. 
Eomenet  being  in  ill-fevour  at  Rome  at  this  time, 
Attahis  was  encouraged  ¥rith  hopes  of  getting  the 
kingdom  for  himself;  but  was  induced,  by  the  re- 
BOBitruices  of  a  physician  named  Stratius,  to 
ahindcm  his  deaignu  (Liv.  xlv.  19,  20;  Polyb. 
xxz.  1 — 3.)  In  164  and  160,  he  was  again  sent 
to  Rinne.  (Polyb.  xxxi.  9,  xxziL  3,  5.) 

Attains  succeeded  his  brother  Eumenes  in  B.  a 
159.  His  first  undertaking  was  the  restoration  of 
Amrsthes  to  his  kingdom.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  23.) 
In  156,  he  was  attacked  by  Prusias,  and  found 
himself  compelled  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the 
Romans  and  his  allies,  Ajriarathes  and  Mithridates. 
Ib  B.  c  154,  Prosaas  was  compelled  by  the  threats 
of  the  Romans  to  grant  peace,  and  indemnify  At- 
tafau  for  the  losses  he  had  sustained.  (Polyb.  iii.  5, 
xxxii.  25,  &C.,  xzxiii.  1, 6, 10, 1 1 ;  Appian,  MUhr, 
3.  kci  Died.  zzxL  Exc.  p.  589.)  In  152,  he  sent 
Moe  troc^  to  aid  Alexander  Balas  in  usurping  the 
throne  of  Srria  (Porpbyr.  ap.Eiaeb,  p.  187;  Jus- 
tin. XXXV.  1),  and  in  149  he  assisted  Nicomedes 
^ffoau  his  fother  Pnudas.  He  was  also  engaged 
in  hostilities  with,  and  conquered,  Di^ylis,  a  Thm- 
dso  prince,  the  fiither-in-law  of  Prusias  (IHod. 
xxxiii.  Exc.  p.  595,  &.C. ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  624),  and 
•eat  iome  auxiliary  troops  to  the  Romans,  which 
asuited  them  in  expelling  the  pseudo-Philip  and 
in  taking  Corinth.  (Strab.  Le.;  Pans.  riL  16.  §  8.) 
Daring  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  resigned  him- 
wif  to  the  goidance  of  his  minister,  PhUopoemen. 
(Plat.  Mor.  p.  792.)  He  founded  Philadelphia  in 
Lydk  (Steph.  Byz.  s.9.)  and  Attaleia  in  Pamphylia. 
(tJCtab.  xiv.  p.  667.)  He  encouraged  the  arts  and 
aamces,  ami  was  himself  the  inventor  of  a  kind  of 
caMdery.  (Plin.  H,  N,  ril  39,  xxxv.  36.  §  19, 
^m.  74 ;  Athen.  viiL  p.  846,  xiv.  p.  634.)  He 
BL  c.  138,  aged  eighty-two. 
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III.  Sumamed  Philomvtor,  was  the  son  of 
Eumenes  II.  and  Stratonice,  daughter  of  Ariarar 
thes,  king  of  Cappadoda.  While  yet  a  boy,  he 
was  brought  to  BUune  (&  c  152),  and  presented  to 
the  senate  at  the  same  time  with  Alexander  Balas. 
He  succeeded  his  undo  Attains  II.  b.  a  138.  Ho 
is  known  to  us  chiefly  for  the  extravagance  of  his 
conduct  and  the  murder  of  his  relations  and  friends. 
At  last,  seised  with  remorse,  he  abandoned  all 
public  business,  and  devoted  himself  to  sculpture, 
statuary,  and  gardening,  on  which  he  wrote  a  work. 
He  died  &  c.  133  of  a  fever,  ¥rith  which  he  was 
seised  in  consequence  of  exposing  himself  to  the 
snn*s  rays  while  engaged  in  erecting  a  monument 
to  his  mother.  In  his  will,  he  made  the  Romans 
his  heirs.  (Strab.  xiiL  p.  624 ;  Polyb.  xxxiiL  16; 
Justin,  xxxii,  14 ;  Died,  xxxiv.  Exc  p.  601 ; 
Varro,  It  It  Prae£;  ColumelL  I  U  §  8;  Plin. 
/f.AT.  xviii.5;  Lix.JEpiLb^;  Plut  m,  Oraeck. 
14;  VeU.Pat.iL4;  Florus,ii20;  Appian. Jl/t^. 
62,  BeU,  Civ.  t.  4.)  His  kingdom  was  claimed 
by  Aristonicus.   [Ajustonicus.]        [CP.  M.] 

ATTALUS,  emperor  of  the  West  for  one  year 
(a.  o.  409,  410),  the  first  raised  to  that  office 
purely  by  the  influence  of  barbarians.  He  was 
bom  in  Ionia,  brought  up  as  a  Pagan  (Philoe- 
toigius,  xii.  3),  and  received  baptism  horn  an  Arian 
bishop.  (Sozomen,  HiaL  EocL  ix.  9.)  Having  be- 
come senator  and  praefect  of  the  city  at  the  time 
of  Alaric'k  second  siege  of  Rome,  he  was,  after  the 
surrender  of  the  pLue,  declared  emperor  by  the 
Gothic  king  and  his  army,  in  the  place  of  Hono- 
rius,  and  conducted  by  than  in  state  to  Ravenna, 
where  he  sent  an  insulting  message  to  Honorius^ 
commanding  him  to  vacate  the  tluone,  amputate 
bis  extremities,  and  retire  to  a  desolate  island. 
(Philostoraius,  xii  3.)  But  the  union  of  pride  and 
folly  which  he  had  shewn  in  the  first  days  of  his 
i^gi^by  proposing  to  reannex  Egypt  and  the  East 
to  the  empire  (Sosomen,  Hi$L  Eod,  ix.  8),  and  later 
by  adopting  measures  without  Alaric^s  adrice,  in- 
duced the  Gothic  chief  to  depose  him  on  the  plain 
of  Ariminum.  (Zosimus,  vi.  6 — 13.)  After  the 
death  of  Alaric,  he  remained  in  the  camp  of  Atanl- 
phus,  whom,  as  emperor,  he  had  made  count  of  the 
domestics,  and  whose  nuptials  with  Placidia  he  ce- 
lebrated as  a  musician.  He  vras  again  put  forward 
by  Ataulpbus  as  a  rival  emperor,  during  the  insur- 
rection of  Jovinus,  but  on  being  abandoned  by  him 
(Olympiod.  apud  PhoL  p.  58),  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  on  being  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  Hono* 
rius,  was  condemned  to  a  sentence  with  which  he 
had  himself  threatened  Honorius  in  his  former  pros- 
perity, viz.  the  amputation  of  his  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, and  perpetual  banishment  to  the  island  of 
Lipari,  a.  o.  416.  (Pbilostorgius,  xii.  4,  with 
Godefroy^s  IKsBertations.) 

There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  silver  coin  of 
this  emperor,  once  in  the  collection  of  Cardinal 
Albano,  and  supposed  to  be  unique.  It  is  reniarie- 
able  as  exceeding  in  size  all  known  ancient  silver 
coins,  and  weighs  about  1203  grains,  and  in  the 
usual  numismatic  language  would  be  represented 
by  the  number  13j. 

The  obverse  is,  priscus.  attalvs.  p.  f.  auo., 
a  protome  of  Attains,  turned  to  the  right,  wearing 
a  fillet  ornamented  with  peai4s  round  his  forehead, 
and  the  palmtkuMiitum  fostened  across  the  right 
shoulder  with  the  usual  Imlku 

The  reverse  is,  invicta.  roma.  abtxrna.  r.  m. 
Rome,    hclmeted  and  draped   to    the  foot,  sit- 
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wiui  lioni'  facadi ;  in  the  riffU  bmai  the  holdi  a 

fiobe,  on  wbich  k  laull  VicUiy  if  itandutg  >ad 
Dlding  in  her  light  band  a  crown  and  in  her  left  ■ 
bnndi  of  palm  ;  the  Z9I  rmta  upon  ■  (ptv  with 
■  long  iron  head,  ind  iniarted.  [A.  P.  S.] 


A'TTALUS,  lileni7.    1.  A  Stoic  pbiloaopher 
in  Ifae  rmgn  of  Tiberioi,  who  ni  defnnded  n  hi> 
property  bj  Sejastu,  and  reduced  to  cultivate  the 
gromid.  (Senec  SWu.  Q.  p.  17,  od.  Bip.)  He  taught 
the  philoKipher  Senera  {Ep,  lOBX  "ho  fiBquei  ' 
quotes  him,  and  ipaki  of  him  in  the  higheit  ter 
(Comp.  NaL  (Juaat.  iL  SO,  £^  9,  S3,  67,  72, 
109.)     The  elder  Seneca  de«iibei  him  (5ku.  Lc.) 
at  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  by  for  the  acnttut 
[Ailaaopher  of  hi*  age.    We  have  meDtion    ' 
worit  of  hii  on  lightning  (AU.Qnis(f.ii.  48). 
it  ia  nppoiod  tut  he  majr  be  the  anihor  of  the 
Hnpiii/iliu  rtfened  to  b;Hta]rcluiu(i.(>." 
ai  written  by  one  AtMloa. 

3.  A  Sophiat  in  the  Kcond  ceptniy  of  the  Chrit- 
tian  en,  the  hd  of  Polemon,  and  grand&ther  of 
the  Sopbiit  Hermocimlea.  (Philoitr.  Fit  Sapk. 
ii.  3G.  §  2.)  Hi*  name  Dceun 
Smyrna,  which  an  flgnied  in  Oleariui'a  edition 
of  Philoctratui  (p.  609).  They 
teription  ATTAAOS  2M1Z.  ' 
3Mrp.  AAOIL,  which  ii  interpnt«d,  "Attalni,  the 
Sophitt,  to  hit  native  dtiea  Smyru  and  lAodicea." 
The  latter  It  conjectured  to  have  been  the  place  of 
hi*  binfa,  tha  (bnnet  to  have  adopted  him  a*  a 

ATTALUS  CAT«)u.r).  a  phytidan  at  Home 
in  the  second  centniy  after  Chnat,  who  wai  a 
pnpil  of  Sonnni,  and  belonged  to  the  tect  of  the 
UethodicL  He  it  mentioned  by  Oalen  (<fa  MeO. 
Mtd.  liiL  I£.  tol.  I.  p.  910,  Ac)  at  having  mta. 
taken  the  dieeate  of  which  the  Stoic  philoaopher 
Thcsgenei  died.  [W.  A.  U.J 

A'TTALUS  ( 'KrvAot),  an  Athenian  ttatuary, 
the  aon  of  Andngalhnt.  Pannniw  (ii.  19.  9  3) 
mention*  a  acatne  of  Apollo  Lyltiiia*,  in  the  temple 
of  that  god  at  Argot,  which  wa*  made  hy  him. 
Hi*  name  ha*  been  found  on  a  atatne  diicovend  on 
tha  lite  of  the  theatre  at  Argoa  (Bockh,  0^71.  /•(. 
No.  1146),  and  on  a  but.  <Welcker,  faMb'aU, 
1827,  No.  B2.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ATTHI3  or  ATTIS  CA-rftt  or'Arru),  a  dangh- 
tcr  of  Cranan*,  from  whom  Attica,  which  wat  be- 
fore called  ActBfA,  wat  believed  to  have  derived  itt 
name.  (Pant.  L  2.  §  5.)  The  two  bird*  into  wbkh 
Philomele  and  her  *iiter  Procne  were  metamor. 
pboted,  wen  likewiK  called  Attit.  (Martial,  i.  M. 
9,  T.  67.  2.)  [L,  S.] 

ATTIA'NUS.  CAFLIUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
wa*  the  tutor,  and  afterwardi  the  intimate  friend, 
of  Hadrian.  On  the  death  of  Tnjan.  Altianni,  in 
conjunction  with  Plotina,  canted  Hadrian  to  be 

rirori  and  the  latter  after  hit  oc- 
Altianu*  in  the  senate,  made  him 
iraeftctnt  piaetorio,  and  conferred  upon  him  the 
utigiiia  of  the  comulship.     ile  aubaequently  fell, 
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however,  nnder  the  ditpieunre  of  tl 
(Spart.  lladr.  1,  4,  S,  I5i  Dion  CaM. 
ATTICA.  [Arricua,  T.  Pompohii 
A'TTICUS,  ANTCyNlUS,  a  Ran 
cian  of  tho  age  of  Seneca  and  Qniatilia 
Oku.  a  p.  19,ed.Bip.) 

A'TTICUS,  biihop  of  Cosin-iioK 
bom  at  Sebatte,  now  Siva*,  in  Armc 
He  wat  educated  in  the  atcetic  diacif 
Macedonian  monka,  nnder  the  eye  of  E 
celebrated  bithop  of  that  tcet.  Ho* 
Atticu*  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  \n 
to  the  orthodoi  chnrcL  He  wat  aniai 
byter  at  Conttantinop>  j  and  in  the  1 


After  the  death  of  Artadnt,  w 
■    ■'         iofCon*(      •       ■ 
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cond  baniahment  of  Chrytottan,  Attica 
to  the  office,  although  the  iUmtriona  cti 
living.     The  eccletiattical  hittoriana,  S 

tural  prudence,  and  both  of  them  lett 
adminiitered  the  afbirt  of  the  church  w 
and  ineceia  Hit  learning  teemt  to 
r«pect«ble(  hit  preaching,  we  are  tob 

winning,  and  he  wat  particnlarty  dittin 
hi*  libenlity  to  the  poor.  On  beaujng  L 
amounting  alraoet  to  famine  prevailed  al 
•ent  a  large  turn  of  money  for  the  relief 
feriog  population,  Bccampanied  by  a  )ei 
liopiua,  the  biibop  of  the  place,  which  i 
the  Eccleuattical  Hutory  of  Socratei 
treatment  of  heretlct,  he  it  taid  to  bav 
a  jndidoni  combination  of  kiudneii  an 
He  ipoke  charitably  of  the  Novatiani 
mended  their  inflexible  adbemce  to  thi 
undrr  the  penecutiont  of  Conttantint  1 
though  he  condemned  their  term*  of  coc 
being  in  tha  extreme  of  rigour.  It  i 
however,  by  Uariu*  Mereator  that  when 
the  weU-known  diiciple  of  Pel*gia*,  v 
itantinople,  Alticnt  eipelled  him  frov 
and  tent  Icllert  to  the  bithop*  of  n 
warning  them  againtt  him.     He  wat  h 

bitbopt  for  refbaing  to  iniert  the  name 
ceated  ChryaMtom  in  the  drplydu  or  ch 
ten.  Id  ihe  end,  Attictu  complied  w 
mand,  and  wat  again  rtoeived  into  the  1 
of  thewetlemchurchea  He  It  nid  by 
have  foretold  bit  own  dmth  :  the  prop 
ever,  amounted  to  no  mon  than  thie— t 
hit  friend  CalUopiu*  that  he  thonld  not  1 
enniing  autumn ;  and  the  event  corretpi 
hit  prognoitication.  He  died  in  the  t 
year  of  hit  episcopate.  Qennadint  Infoi 
he  wrote,  iu  oppoiitiDn  to  the  Neatoria 
an  excellent  treatiie  de  Fidt  ft  Firyixi 
he  dedicated  ad  Bigimu,  that  it,  to  th( 
of  the  astern  emperor,  Artsdiai.  Thi 
perithed  ;  and  nothing  from  the  pen  of , 
turrived,  except  the  following  thort  piei 
letter  to  Cyril,  bithop  of  Alexandria, 
bun  to  follow  hit  own  example,  and 
name  of  Chrytottom  in  the  tacied  tabic, 
prelerred  in  the  Church  ILitory  of  ! 
Callitti.  2.  The  above-mentioned  lelli 
plus.     3.  A  few  incontidentble  fnif(nir 
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tod  the  appendix  to  the  acts  of  the  council  of 
Chakedon.  (Sociatea,  Higi.  EecL  tL  20,  Tii.  25 ; 
^otmmiyHuLEecLYul27;  Theodoretj  HiaL  EccL 
r.  3 ;  Marina  Meic^or,  Opera,  ed.  B^ua.  pp.  1 33, 
184, 185;  Oennadiiia,  de  Vvrie  IlUutribtu,  c  52; 
Kicephonu  Calliati,  ziT.  25.)  [J.  M.  M.] 

ATTICUS,  CU'RTIUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
wu  (HM  of  the  few  companiona  whom  Tiberiua 
took  with  him  when  he  retired  firom  Rome  to  Ca- 
pi«ae  hi  A.  D.  26.  Six  yeara  afierwarda,  a.  o.  32, 
Atticoa  fell  a  rictim  to  the  arta  of  Sejanoa.  (Tac 
An.  IT.  58,  TL  10.)  He  ia  auppoaed  by  Liptios 
to  be  the  «me  aa  the  Atticoa  to  whom  two  of 
Ovd*t  EpUtlea  from  Pontna  (ii.  4,  7)  are  ad- 
dmwd. 

ATTICUS,  DIONY'SIUS,  of  Peipunua,  a 
inpii  of  the  celebrated  Apollodonia  of  Pergamna, 
who  was  alao  the  teacher  of  Augtiatoa.  [Apollo- 
DOivs,  No.  22.3  He  waa  himself  a  teacher  of 
Hietorie,  and  the  author  of  acTeral  worka,  in  which 
be  ezpUined  the  theory  of  his  master.  It  would 
appear  from  hia  aomame  that  he  reaided  at  Athena. 
(Stnh.  xiiL  p.  625 ;  Quintil.  iu.  1.  §  18.) 

ATnCUS  HERO'DES,  TIBE'RIUS  CLAU'- 
BICJS^  the  moat  celebrated  Greek  rhetorician  of 
tike  second  oentnry  of  the  Christian  era,  was  bom 
sbottt  A.  D.  104,  at  Marathon  in  Attica.  He  be- 
loogied  to  a  Tery  ancient  £unily,  which  traced  its 
origin  to  the  fabulous  Aeaddae.  His  &ther, 
vboie  name  waa  likewise  Atticns,  discoTered  on 
hiM  estate  a  hidden  treaauie,  which  at  once  made 
kim  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  his  age.  Hia 
Ml  Atticus  Herodes  alterwarda  increased  this 
vealth  by  marrying  the  rich  Annia  Regilla.  Old 
Atticns  left  in  lus  will  a  danae,  according  to  which 
ereiy  Athenian  dtiaen  waa  to  reoeiTe  yearly  one 
una  oat  of  his  property ;  but  his  son  entered  into 
>  coBipoaition  with  the  Athenians  to  pay  them 
once  {^  all  fire  minas  each.  Aa  Atticus,  howoTer, 
^  P^P*^  the  Athenians,  deducted  the  debts  which 
■one  citizens  owed  to  his  &ther,  they  were  exas- 
pented  against  him,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
peat  beoefita  he  conferred  upon  Athens,  bore  him 
a  gndge  aa  long  aa  he  lived. 

Atticaa  Herodes  receired  a  rery  careful  educa- 
taio,  and  the  mmt  emment  riietoriciana  of  the 
tiifie,  sQch  aa  Scopelianua,  FaTorinua,  Secundus, 
^  Polemon,  were  among  hia  teachera :  he  waa 
uutracted  in  the  Platonic  philosophy  by  Taurua 
l^jrias,  and  in  the  critical  atudy  of  eloquence  by 
1^>«a|pnua  of  Cnidus  and  Munatiua  of  Tralles. 
Aiker  completing  his  studies,  he  opened  a  school  of 
I'iietarie  at  Athens,  and  afitfwards  at  Rome  also, 
vbete  MaicQs  Anrelius,  who  ever  after  entertained 

*  ^^  esteem  for  him,  was  among  his  pupils.  In 
*•  a.  U3  the  emperor  Antoninua  Pius  raised  him 
^  the  consulship,  together  with  C.  Bellicins  Tor- 
<Ioattts;  hot  aa  Atticus  cared  more  for  his  fiune  as 
a  rhetorician  than  ibr  high  offices,  he  afterwarda 
"atoned  to  Athena,  whither  he  waa  followed  by  a 
P*9t  Bmnber  of  young  men,  and  whither  L.  Vems 
'^  vas  aent  aa  hia  pupil  by  the  emperor  M.  Aure- 
^  For  a  time  Atticua  waa  entruated  with  the 
•dim'aistiation  of  the  free  towna  in  Asia ;  the  exact 
fRisdof  hisli£e  when  he  held  thia  office  ia  not  known, 
f^eegh  it  b  betieTod  that  it  waa  a.  d.  125  when  he 
^■Bsdfiras  little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age.  At 

*  htcr  time  he  perframed  the  functions  of  high 
ptA  at  the  feidTala  celebrated  at  Athens  in 
MB0V  of  M.  Anrelius  and  L.  Vema.  The  wealth 
**d  Jafarmy  of  Atdcua  Herodes  did  not  &il  to 
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raise  up  enemies,  among  whom  Theodotua  and 
Demoatratua  made  themselTCs  most  conspicuous. 
His  public  as  well  as  his  priTate  life  was  attacked 
in  Tarioua  ways,  and  nnmerona  calumniea  were 
spread  concerning  him.  Theodotua  and  Demo** 
tratus  wrote  speeches  to  irritate  ike  people  against 
him,  and  to  excite  the  emperor^s  suspicion 
respecting  his  conduct.  Atticns  Herodes,  there- 
fore, found  it  necessary  to  travel  to  Sirmium, 
where  M.  Aurelius  was  staying  ;  he  refuted  the 
accusations  of  the  Athenian  deputiea,  and  only 
some  of  his  freedmen  were  puniuied.  These  an- 
noyancea  at  last  appear  to  haTe  induced  him  to 
retire  from  pubUc  life,  and  to  spend  his  remaining 
years  in  his  Tilla  Cephisia,  near  Marathon,  sur- 
rounded by  his  pupils.  The  emperor  M.  Aurelius 
sent  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  assured  him  of  his 
unaltered  esteem.  In  the  case  of  Atticus  Herodes 
the  Atheniana  drew  upon  themselves  the  just 
charge  of  ingratitude,  for  no  man  had  ever  done  ao 
much  to  aaaist  his  fellow-dtizens  and  to  embellish 
Athens  at  his  own  expense.  Among  the  great 
architectural  works  with  which  he  adorned  the 
city,  we  may  mention  a  race-course  (stadium)  of 
white  Pentelic  marble,  of  which  ruins  are  still  ex- 
tant ;  and  the  magnificent  theatre  of  Regilla,  with 
a  roof  made  of  cedar- wood.  His  libenuity,  how- 
ever, was  not  confined  to  Attica :  at  Corinth  he 
built  a  theatre,  at  Olympia  an  aqueduct,  at  Delphi 
a  race-course,  and  at  Thermopylae  a  hospital  He 
further  restored  with  his  ample  means  several 
decayed  towns  in  Peloponnesus,  Boeotia,  Euboea, 
and  Epeirus,  provided  the  town  of  Canurium  iu 
Italy  with  water,  and  built  Triopium  on  the 
Appian  road.  It  also  deaervea  to  be  noticed,  that 
he  intended  to  dig  a  canal  across  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  but  aa  the  emperor  Nero  had  entertained 
the  same  plan  without  being  able  to  execute  it, 
Atticus  gave  it  up  for  fear  of  exciting  jealotisy  and 
envy.  His  wealth,  generosity,  and  still  more  his 
skill  aa  a  rhetorician,  spread  his  fame  over  the 
whole  of  the  Roman  world.  He  is  believed  to 
have  died  at  the  age  of  76,  in  a.  d.  180. 

If  we  look  upon  Atticua  Herodea  as  a  man,  it 
must  be  owned  that  there  scarcely  ever  waa  a 
wealthy  person  who  spent  his  property  in  a  more 
generous,  noble,  and  disinterested  manner.  The 
Athenians  appear  to  have  felt  at  last  their  own  in- 
gratitude ;  for,  after  his  death,  when  his  freedmen 
wanted  to  bury  him,  according  to  his  own  request, 
at  Marathon,  the  Athenians  took  aTiray  his  body, 
and  buried  it  in  the  city,  where  the  rhetorician 
Adrianus  delivered  the  fhneral  oration  over  it. 
Atticus^s  greatest  ambition  was  to  shine  as  a  rhe- 
torician ;  and  this  ambition  was  indeed  so  strong, 
that  on  one  occasion,  in  his  early  life,  when  he  had 
delivered  an  oration  before  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
who  waa  then  in  Pannonia,  he  waa  on  the  point  of 
throwing  himself  into  the  Danube  because  his  at- 
tempt at  speaking  had  been  unsuccessfuL  This 
failure,  however,  appeara  to  have  proved  a  stimulus 
to  him,  and  he  became  the  greatest  rhetorician  of 
hia  century.  His  succeaa  as  a  teacher  ia  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  great  number  of  his  pupils,  most  of 
whom  attained  some  degree  of  eminence.  His  own 
orations,  which  were  delivered  extempore  and  with- 
out preparation,  are  said  to  have  excelled  those  of 
all  hia  contemporaries  by  the  dignity,  fulness,  and 
elegance  of  the  style.  (GelL  L  2,  ix.  2,  xix.  12.) 
Philostratus  praises  his  oratory  for  ita  pleasing  and 
harmonious  now,  aa  well  aa  for  ita  simplicity  and 


powsr.  The  lou  of  the  worka  of  Atticut  nndsn 
It  impowible  for  n*  to  fonn  on  indqnudent  opinion, 
and  eiea  if  the;  bid  come  down  to  u,  il  J*  doubt- 
ful whether  we  uuld  judge  of  them  ai  bvoorablj 
M  the  uicienti  did  ;  (or  we  know,  that  although  he 
did  not  neglect  the  itod;  of  the  bell  AtUc  oiaton, 
jet  he  took  Critiai  ae  hii  great  model.  Among  hii 
nnmeiviii  worka  the  (allowing  onlv  are  apedG^  bj 
the  ancif nta  1  1.  /kAyoi  airoirxiiioi,  or  «peeche« 
which  he  had  delivered  extempore.  2.  OioXiftii, 
tieatiae*  or  dialognea,  one  of  which  pfu  probably 
the  ooe  mentioned  in  the  Etymologicnm  Hagnam 
(l.v.dpirT|r)T>^7iffidii  trufiSufs-Mrt.  3. 'E^qfupfjit, 
ordiaiieL  I. 'KrumkaL  AH  then  workaannow 
loiL  There  eiitu  an  oration  vi/il  waAirdot,  in 
which  the  Thebeiu  are  called  upon  to  join  the  Pe- 
loponneiiant  in  preparing  for  war  agaimt  Anhelaui, 
kjkg  of  Macedonia,  and  which  hu  come  down  to 
tu  under  the  name  of  Atlicua  Herodea.  But  the 
genuineneu  of  thii  declamation  ii  rerj  doubtfdl ; 
at  any  rata  it  liaa  rerj  little  of  the  character  whiiJi 
the  ancient*  altribula  lo  the  oratory  of  Attkni. 
The  "  Defeniio  Pahuuedii,''  a  declamation  luually 
ascribed  to  Goigiat  the  Sophiit,  hai  lately  been  at- 
tributed to  Atticut  Herodea  by  H.  E.  Fou  in  hii 
diuertation  Di  Gorgia  LnoiUim,  &c  Halaa,  1626, 
Std.  p.  100,  &c,  -.  bnt  hii  aigTunvnli  are  not  latii- 
(actory.  The  dcdamation  «pl  TuXiTidu  iaprinled 
in  the  callectiona  of  the  Greek  oralora,  and  alu  bj 
IL  Fiorillo  in  hii  Heroda  Attid  quae  aupersvii, 
admomiiiomimt  iliutr^  Leipiig,  1801,  Bto^  which 
work  contain!  a  good  account  of  the  life  of  Atticna 
Heiodea.  (Compare  FhiloitratDi,  Vit  So/A.  iL  1 ; 
Suid.  I.V.  'HiMliqr;  Weilermaim,  Oach.  der  Criui. 
BcredUamk.  §  90.) 

At  the  beginning  oFthe  aiiteenth  century,  1607, 
two  unull  cfuumna  with  inicriptiani,  and  two  othen 
of  Pentelic  marble  with  Greek  inwrip^oni,  wore 
diacoTerad  on  the  aite  of  the  ancient  Triopiuin,  the 
country  leat  of  Atticua,  about  three  milet  from 
Rome.  Thetwofonnerannotofmuchimpoitance, 
but  the  two  latter  are  of  couBiderable  intereat.  They 
are  written  in  hexameter  Tene,  the  one  conaiadng 
of  thirty-nine  and  the  otber  of  fifty-nine  linea. 
Some  hate  thought,  that  Atlicni  himielf  via  the 
'"    '  '    criptiona  i  hut  a(    ' 


head   of  « 


of  them 


HopWAAov,  an<I,  ai  the  i^le  and  dictior 
other  closely  reiemble  that  of  the  (bnner,  it  baa 
been  inferred,  that  both  are  the  productions  of 
Maicellus  of  Sida,  a  poet  and  phjncian  who  Ured 
in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurellui.  These  inicriptioni, 
which  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  Triopian  iu- 
acrip^ona,  bare  oflen  been  printed  and  diMntted, 
as  by  Visconti  (Invraiimi  grtecie  Triofm,  am 
tvr«mi'«f  oss>r«nom,  Rome,  1794,  foL),  Fiorillo 
{Lc),  in  Bnmck'a  Am^eda  (ii.  302),  and  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  (^;)f)BKl.  fiOand£l,  ed.Tau^- 
nite.)  (L.  S.] 

ATTICUS,  NUME'RIUS,  a  senator  and  a 
man  of  praetorian  rank,  who  awore  that  after  the 
death  of  Anguitua  he  law  the  emperor  ascending 
up  lo  heaten.  {Dion  Caaa.  IvL  16  ;  Suet  Aug.  100.) 

A'TTICUS,  a  Platu.vic  philosopher,  lived  in 
the  Kcond  cenlnry  of  the  Christian  era,  under  the 
emperor  M.  Aurelius.  (Syuall.  loL  L  p.  EG6,  ed. 
Dindorf.)      EusehiuB  has  prescrrcd  {Pratp.  Ev. 


*  from  his  worki,  i 


la  of  the  uvo^inifUTa  of  a  Plaloiuc  Atticua, 
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but  they  may  liaTo  been  vrittco  b 
Atticus. 

ATTICUS,  T.  POMPtraiUS.  w 
Rome,  B.  c.  109,  thne  yean  bed 
and  waa  descended  liam  one  of  th 
cient  eqneatriao  (amiltes  in  the  st 
proper  name  after  his  adi^rtioa  by  <J 
the  brother  of  his  mother,  was  Q.  C^aci 
Pomponianua  Atticua,  by  which  name 
dressed  him  when  be  congratniated  him  i 
sion  to  the  inheritance  of  hia  nnde.  ( 
20.)  Hia  Bunuune,  Atticua,  waa  prol 
tlim  on  account  of  hia  long  reaidence 
and  his  intimate  —q"- "'■""»  with  the 
guoge  and  literature. 

His  father,  T.  Pomponina,  was  a  m 
vBied  mind ;  and  as  he  possessed  consit 
perty,  he  gsTe  his  son  a  liberal  educalic 
educated  along  with  h.  Torquatos,  the 
Marios,  and  M.  Cicero,  and  waa  di 
above  all  his  scfaool-fellowi  by  the  rap 
which  he  made  in  his  slodies.  His 
when  he  was  still  young;  and  short! 
hther't  death  the  firtt  civil  war  broke  oi 
was  connected  by  tie*  both  of  affinity 
ahip  with  the  Marian  party  ;  lor  his  coi 
had  married  the  brother  of  the  tribune,  J 
Rufus,  one  of  the  chiff  opponents  of 
Atticus  himself  was  a  penooal  friend 
achool-fellow,  the  younger  Maiius.     I) 

cordingly  withdrew  to  Athens  in  8.  i 
the  greater  part  of  hit  moceable  prop 
the  pretext  of  proaecuting  hia  atadies 
termination  which  he  came  la  on  this  c 
steadily  adhered  to  tor  the  itat  of  hia 
tented  with  hit  equestrian  rank,  he 
from  suing  for  public  honours,  and 
mix  himself  up  with  any  of  the  polil 
into  which  all  classes  were  divided  f< 
fifty  years.  But  notwithstanding  ihia, 
the  mott  intimate  terms  witb  the  most  i 
ed  men  of  all  patties;  and  then  seu 
been  a  certain  diaim  in  bit  mannen  i 
lation  which  csptlnted  all  who  had 
with  him.  Though  he  had  awsted  t 
Morius  with  money  in  his  flight.  Si 

B.  c  84,  after  the  Mithridatic  war,  thai 
to  lake  him  with  him  to  Rome  ;  and 
detiring  to  remain  in  Athens,  Sulla  pn 
with  m  the  preaenta  he  had  tecaved 
stay  in  that  city.  Atticut  enjoyed  also 
ship  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  ELmtiii  ai 
Antony  and  Octaviannt.  But  the  mc 
of  all  hia  friends  waa  Cicero,  whose  con 
with  him,  beginning  in  the  year  H,  c  I 
tinned  down  to  Cuero's  death,  (ai^lj 
various  parliculan  respecting  the  li^ 
the  most  important  of  which  aregiTen  ii 
CicKHO.  Atticuidid  not  return  lo  Ra 
G5,  when  poUliial  aSura  had  become  m 
and  the  day  of  hit  departure  waa  one 
mourning  among  the  Atbeniana,  whi 

variout  ways.  During  his  reudence  at 
purchased  an  estate  at  Buthrotum  in 
which  place,  as  well  as  at  Athens  anii 
at  Rome,  he  spent  the  greater  part  i 
engaged  in  literary  punuita  and  commi 
to^nga.    He  died  id  s.  t^  S'2,  al  the  a 
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■  Tohmtaiy  ftenrstion,  when  he  found  that  he  was 
attadced  hj  an  incnzable  iUnets.  His  wife  Pilia, 
to  whom  he  was  married  on  the  12th  of  Febroary, 
ac.  56,  when  he  was  fifty-three  years  of  age, 
bflR  ban  only  one  child,  a  daughter,  Poraponia  or 
CMcOia,  whom  Cicero  sometimes  calls  Attica  and 
Atdcala.  (Ad  AtL  vi.  5,  xii.  1,  xiii.  5,  &c) 
Tbroi^  the  infloence  of  Antony,  Pomponia  was 
mrriai  m  the  life-time  of  her  fiither,  probably  in 
>.  c.  36,  to  M.  Yipeanios  Agrippa,  the  minister  of 
Aogoitiii ;  and  the  issue  of  this  marriage,  Vipsania 
Agrippiiui,  was  married  to  Tiberius,  afterwards 
anperor,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
DraniL  The  sister  of  Atticus,  Pomponia,  was 
Borried  to  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator  ;  but 
the  Damage  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  the  quarrels 
of  Pomponia  and  her  husband  gare  considerable 
tnaUe  and  rexation  to  Atticns  and  M.  Cicero. 

The  life  of  Atticus  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  of  which 
Ae  greater  part  was  composed  while  Atticus  was 
itOl  afiTe  (Mtpoe,  19),  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as 
a  paaegjric  upon  an  intimate  friend  ^Nepos,  1 3, 
At;  corap.  Cic  ad  AU,  xri  6,  14),  liian  strictly 
■peaking  a  biography.  According  to  Nepos,  the 
penooal  character  of  Attkus  was  fiiultless ;  and 
thov^  we  cannot  trust  implicitly  to  the  partial 
*t>teoKnts  of  his  panegyrist,  yet  Atticus  could  not 
have  gained  and  preserred  the  affection  of  so  many 
of  hit  eontempwaries  without  possessing  amiable 
^ttfities  of  no  ordinary  kind. 

In  philosophy  Atticus  bdonged  to  the  Epicurean 

net,  and  had  studied  it  under  Phaedrus,  Zenon, 

and  Patron,  in  Athens,  and  Saufeius,  in  Rome. 

His  itudies,  howcTer,  were  by  no  means  confined 

tophiknophy.    He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 

^  whole  circle  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature ; 

h«  ^wke  and  wrote  Greek  like  a  natire,  and  was  a 

^nnv^  master  of  his  own  language.     So  high  an 

^linion  was  entertained  of  his  taste  and  critical 

mawa,  that  many  of  his  friends,  especially  Cicero, 

^ne  accustomed  to  aend  him  their  works  for  revi- 

Bw  and  correction,  and  were  most  anxious  to  se- 

^are  his  approbation  and  favour.     It  is  therefore 

^  more  to  be  regretted  that  none  of  his  own  writ- 

iap  hare  come  down  to  us.    Of  these  the  most 

iBportant  was  one  in  a  single  book,  entitled  An- 

w^  wBdi  contained  an  epitome  of  Roman  hi»- 

tory  fivm  the  earliest  period  to  his  own  time,  ar- 

fsaged  according  to  years.    (Cic.  ad  AH,  xii.  23, 

^^  34 ;  Aacon.  in  Pi$on.  p.  1 3,  m  Comd.  p.  76, 

«t  OrelK;    Nepo^  Hammb,  13,  AtHe,  8.)      This 

^^  vas  particularly  valuable  for  the  history  of 

the  ancient  Roman  fiunilies ;  and  he  had  such  an 

Btiaate  acquaintance  with  this  subject,  that  he 

*as  feqoested  by  many  of  his  contemporaries  to 

^^  vp  genealogical  tables  of  their  fiunilies,  speci- 

^f'H  *i^  dates  the  various  public  offices  which 

<^  had  held.     He  accordingly  drew  up  such  ta- 

^  fer  the  Junii,  Marcelli,  Fabii,  Aemilii,  and 

^^en;  and  he  also  wrote  inscriptions  in  verse  to  be 

phced  onder  the  statues  of  distinguished  men,  in 

vki^  he  happily  described  in  four  or  five  lines 

^  achievements  and  public  offices.     In  addition 

b  these,  we  haTe  firequent  mention  of  his  letters, 

^  of  a  history  of  Cicero^s  consulship,  in  Greek, 

wntieB  in  a  piain  and  inartificial  style.    (Cic.  ad. 

Attkus  was  Teiy  wealthy.  His  fiither  left  him 
tw  aHIioas  of  aesteroes,  and  his  uncle  Caecilius 
^^  ten  (Nepos,  5,  14);  and  this  property  he 
ti*>^  inocMed  by  hia  mercantile  speoUationa.  | 
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Being  a  member  of  the  equestrian  order,  he  was 
able  to  invest  laige  sums  of  money  in  the  various 
corporations  which  fimned  the  public  revenues ;  and 
he  also  derived  great  profits  from  advancing  his 
money  upon  interest.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was 
eoonomiod  in  all  his  habits ;  his  monthly  expendi- 
ture was  small,  and  his  slaves  brought  him  in 
a  considerable  sum  of  money.  He  had  a  large 
number  carefully  educated  in  his  own  house,  whom 
he  employed  in  transcribing  books.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  procure  a  library  for  himself  at  a  compa- 
ratively small  cost,  and  to  supply  the  public  with 
books  at  a  profit  Atticus,  in  &ct,  n^lected  no 
means  of  making  money.  We  read,  for  instance, 
of  his  purchasing  a  set  of  gladiators,  in  order  to  let 
them  out  to  magistrates  and  othen  who  wished  to 
exhibit  games.   (Cic.  ad  AtL'rr,  A^h,) 

(HttUemann,  Diatribe  m  T,  Pompommm  AtUaim^ 
Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1838;  Drumann'k  Rom^  vol  v.) 

ATTICUS,  C.  QUrNCTIUS,  consul  sufiectus 
from  the  first  of  November,  a.  d.  6.9,  declared  in 
fiivour  of  Vespasian  at  Rome,  and  with  the  other 
partisans  of  Vespasian  seized  the  CapitoL  Here 
they  were  attacked  by  the  sddien  of  Vitellius  ; 
the  Capitol  was  burnt  down,  ai^  Atticus,  with 
most  of  the  other  leaden  of  his  party,  taken 
prisoner.  Atticus  was  not  put  to  death  by  Vitel- 
lius ;  and  probably  in  order  to  obtain  the  pardon 
of  the  emperor,  he  admitted  that  he  had  set  fire  to 
the  Capitol,  as  Vitellius  was  anxious  that  his  party 
should  not  bear  the  odium  of  this  deed.  (Tac 
HisL  iii.  78—75 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixv.  17.) 

ATTICUS,  M.  VESTI'NUS,  was  consul  in 
the  year  (a.  o.  65)  in  which  the  conspiracy  of 
Piso  was  formed  against  Nero.  Atticus  was  a 
man  of  firm  character,  and  possessed  great  natural 
talents;  Piso  was  afruid  lest  he  might  restore 
liberty  or  proclaim  some  one  emperor.  Although 
innocent  he  was  put  to  death  by  Nero  on  the 
detection  of  the  conspiracy.  Atticus  had  been 
very  intimate  with  the  emperor,  but  had  incurred 
his  hatred,  as  he  had  taken  no  pains  to  disguise 
the  contempt  in  which  he  held  the  emperor.  He 
had  still  further  increased  the  emperor^  hatred  by 
marrying  Statilia  MessaUina,  although  he  knew 
that  Nero  was  among  her  lovers.  (Tac  Ann,  xv. 
48,  52,  68,  69.) 

ATTICUS,  VIPSA'NIUS,  a  disciple  of  Apol- 
lodorus  of  Pergamus.  (Senec  Controv.  ii.  13.  p. 
184.)  As  he  is  mentioned  only  in  this  passage  of 
Seneca,  his  name  has  given  rise  to  considerable 
dispute.  Spalding  {ad  QidniiL  iii,  1.  §  18)  conjeo- 
tures  that  he  was  the  son  of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa, 
who  married  the  daughter  of  T.  Pomponius^tftciM, 
and  that  he  had  the  surname  of  AtUcut  in  honour 
of  his  grandfiither.  Frandsen  (M,  Viptanau 
Agrippa^  p.  228),  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  him 
to  have  been  the  father  of  Vipsanius  Agrippa.  But 
both  of  these  conjectures  are  unsupported  by  any 
evidence,  and  are  in  themselves  improbable.  We 
are  more  inclined  to  adopt  Weichert^s  opinion 
(Ooteff.  Avgudi^  S[e,  ReUquae^  p.  83),  that,  consider- 
ing the  imperfisct  state  of  Seneca's  text,  we  ought 
to  read  Dionysius  in  this  passage  instead  of  Vip- 
sanius. [Atticus,  Dionysius.]  (Comp.  Piderit, 
D$  ApoBodoro  Perpameno,  ^  p.  16,  &c) 

A'TTILA  (ArnjAos  or  *ATTlAa*,  German,  Btxel^ 
Hungarian,  Elkele)*  king  of  the  Huns,  remarkable 

*  Laden (Teid$ck  (?ese4.ii.p.568)conjectures  that 
these  were  all  German  titles  of  honour  given  to  him. 
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wing  tbe  awM  tomiidBble  of  the  iHTaden  of  tlie 
nan  empin,  and  (except  lUdagWHu)  the  oolj 
of  than  vhD  wu  not  oalj  a  hubariui,  ' 
ige  anil  i  heathen,  and  u  the  onlj  cunt, 
jicient  or  modem  time*  vho  hai  united  under 
rule  the  Oennan  and  SclaTonic  uationi.  He 
.  tbe  aDti  of  Mundiuk,  deicended  frem  the  an- 
it  kingi  o(  the  Hdhi,  end  vith  hit  bnthai 
ds,  in  Qennaii  Bfddet  (who  died,  acxording 
Jonundei,  bj-  hit  hand,  in  A.  D.  445),  al- 
isd  in  A.  D.  434  to  the  WTenignt;  of  all  the 
ihein  ttibe*  betweeD  the  frontier  of  Oaul  and 
{nmtier  of  China  (lee  Detguignea,  Iliit  da 
u,  lol.  ii.  pp.  295-301 ),  and  to  the  oooimaud 
in  tzmy  of  at  leait  500,000  bubeinine.  (J( 
dee, /M.  Out.  DC  35, 37, 49.)  In  thi*  poeition, 
Jj  from  the  nal  terror  which  it  inipired,  partly 

■  of  Chiiilendom  with  the  dnedful  chaiaeter  ef 
predicted  Antichriit  [tee  Herbeit,  Atlila, 
i),  and  in  the  ejet  of  hii  ovn  cODntrjmen  wii 
invincible  attribute!  atlendanl  on  the  pouru 
be  tniiaculoDi  ivord  of  the  Scjthian  god  of  war 
nundei,  fiii.  Ott,  35),  he  gradiullj  eoneentrated 
n  himielf  the  awe  uid  fear  of  the  wlule  an- 
I  world,  which  ultimalelj'  eipreaaed  itaelf  by 


ung  d 


1  naed  geneiall;  at  the  time  to  denote  (he  bar- 
an  innden,  bat  it  ia  nol  applied  directly  to 
ila  in  any  author  prior  (a  the  HuLgarian  Chro- 
BB,  which  Gnt  relate  the  ilory  of  Hi*  rceeiring 
name  from  a  heimil  in  GanL  The  eariieet 
empoiary  appmaehei  to  it  ate  in  a  ^tmp  in 
on'i  Chronicle,  ipeaking  of  the  Huni  aa  "  Tirga 
,"  and  in  an  iniciiption  at  Aquileia,  written  a 
t  time  befbie  the  liege  in  451  (lee  Herbert, 
fa,  p.  486),  in  which  they  are  dewaibed  ai 
miaentia  peecatornm  fingella." 
lu  career  divide*  itaelf  into  two  partL  Tht 
U.  o.  445— 4S0}  conaiiU  of  the  ravage  ol 
Eaaiem  empire  between  the  Euxine  and 
Adriatic  and  the  negotiationa  with  Tbeo- 
DB  II.,  which  followed  upoo  it,  and 
B  rendered  renuukable  by  the  reuiU 
nna  (PriKUa,  oc  35,  36),  by  the  emhaaiy 
I  Conatanlinople  to  the  royal  village  beyond 
Danube,  and  the  diicovery  of  the  treacberout 
^  sftheenipenragaintthialife.  (lb.  37-72.) 
y  were  ended  by  a  treaty  which  ceded  to  Atlila 
rge  terriUiry  loutb  of  the  Danube,  an  a 
ite,  and  the  claimi  wbich  he  made  for  thi 
or  of  the  deaerten  from  hii  aim;.  (lb.  34-37.) 
he  inraiion  of  the  Weitem  empire  (a.  D.4fi0- 
)  waa  grounded  op  varioua  pretexta,  of  wbich 
chief  were  the  refiual  of  the  Eaitera  emperor, 
eian,  the  locceuor  of  Theodoaitu  II.,  to  pay 
iboTe-menlioned  tribute  (PriKOa,  39,  73),  and 
rejection  by  the  Weatem  emperor  Valentiniao 
of  hia  pn^Maali  of  marriage  to  hii  liatei  Ho- 
I.  (Joraandes  tUgm.  S«ce.  97,  iW.  OtI.  42.) 
■articular  direction  waa  detennined  by  hi>  alli- 
with  iho  Vandali  and  Franica,  whoie  domi- 
in  Spain  and  Oaul  wat  thnatened  by  Aetiui 
lieodorie.  With  an  immenie>nny  compoaed 
irioua  naiiona.  he  crouad  the  Rhine  at  Stiaa- 
,  which  ia  uid  lo  have  derived  ili  name  from 
lavingmadeit  a  placeof  thoroDgli&ie(Klemn], 
I,  p.  175),  and  marched  upon  Oileana.  From 
1  he  waa  dtiten,  by  the  arrival  of  AoUue,  to 
ihrinaofChaloiia  on  the  Mame,  where  he  vat 
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defealad  in  the  laM  greM  h)Ut]e  eret  Ii 
Romana,  and  in  which  there  foil  252,0 
del,  Aai.  G<cf.  4S)  or  300,000  men.  | 
Iiidore.)  He  retired  by  way  of  Tra; 
and  Thoiingia,  to  one  of  ' 
and  having  tl 


if  hii  d 


recruited  hii  fbroa, 
I,  laid  ii(^  to  Aquil 
•econd  dly  in  Italy,  and  at  lengdi  t 
teriy  deitroyod  it.  After  ravaging  t 
Lombardy,  he  waa  then  pceparing  to 
Knoie,  when  he  waa  loddeniy  divert 
pnrpoK,  partly  perhapi  by  the  diaeaie 
began  lo  waate  hia  army,  partly  by 
atiUcd  into  hii  mind  that  be,  like  Alar 
lurvive  an  attack  upon  the  dty,  bat  M 
chiefly  by  hii  celebrated  interview  wii 
the  QnM  and  the  aenaloi  Avienna  at 
Oovemolo  on  the  banka  of  the  Mincina. 
BiLOtL42.)  The  aloiy  of  the  a^iai 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  rerti  on  the  ant 
indent  MS.  record  of  it  in  the  Roman 
on  Paulai  Diaconoi,  who  wrote  in  the 
luiy,  and  who  mention!  only  St.  Peter. 
Amn.  BaJ.A.1,.  452.) 

He  iccordin^y  relumed  to  hii  pa 
the  Danube,  and  (if  we  except  the  do 
in  Jomandei,  ib  At.  fiU.  43,  of  hii  in 
Alani  and  repulee  by  Thoiiamund)  the 
till  on  the  night  of  hia  nvirnage  iri 
tifn]  giri,  variouily  named  Hilda,  lldii 
the  lait  of  hii  innumerable  wivea,  poK 
hand  (Msrcellin.  Cinmiam),  but  pnl 
bunting  of  a  blood-reaiel,  he  inddei 
and  waa  buried  according  to  the  ancien 
culoi,^  rf  M,  aiio^T..  D.  m.) 
laneooa  foil  of  hii  empin  ia  well  aymbc 
ator;  that,  on  that  aame  night,  t 
Marrian  at  Conitantinople  dnamed  t 
the  bow  of  Attila  broken  annder. 
JU.  CM  49.) 

In  peraon  Attila  waa,  like  the  Mongi 

general,  a  ihoit  thickiet  man,  of  Matd 

large  head,  dark  complexion,  flat  noae, 

□d  bald  with  the  exception  of  a  few 

ia  eyea  nnall,  bnt  of  gnat  briiliaocj 

e«a.  (Jornandca,  SAGtL  l]i  Priacu 

I  diitinguiibed  feim  the  general  chai 

■ge  conqueron  only  by  the  gigantic  n 

deaigni,  and  the  critical  era  at  whidi  h 

— unleaa  we  add  alio  the  magnanimit 

ihewed  to  the  innocent  amba«»dor  of  Th 

the  emperor^!  plot  agai 

ith  which  he  waa  inip 

majuty  of  Pope  Leo  and  of  Rome. 

few  penonal  trait*  recorded  of  him  m 

tioned  the  humorDUi  order  to  invert 

Milan  which  rapreiented  the  lubjugi 

Scylhiani  to  the  Caeian  (Suidaa,  a  r.  Ki 

sand  to  bom  the  poem  of  Manllv 

had  nfoned  hia  otinn  to  the  godi 

Rome  (Hongarian  Chtooidea,  ai 

Herbert,  AUila,  p.  500);  the  readineH 

he  taw  in  the  Sight  of  the  itnrka  frtn 

fovoaiable  omen  for  the  ajfiroaching 

uigt  (Jomandn,  RiL  GiL  4i  ;  Procop. 

4):  the  Item  limplicily  of  hii  diet,  i 

loteable  gravity  which  he  alone  mainta; 

the  nproar  of  hii  wild  court,  nnbendi 

and  pinch  the  cheek  of  hii  far 

(Priaeua,49 — TO);    the  prepai* 

flineral  pie  on  which  lo  bum  hnuej 
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Jlomm  fereed  his  camp  at  Chalona  ( Joraandei, 
BA.  Get  40) ;  the  aajing,  that  no  fortreu  could 
exk  in  the  empire,  tf  he  wished  to  nue  it ;  and 
tk  ipeeck  at  Chalons,  recorded  by  Jornandes  {Heb, 
Gd.  39),  which  contains  parts  too  cfaaiacteristic  to 
haft  \tbm  foiled. 

The  only  permanent  monuments  of  his  career,  he- 
odeiitsdMtnictiTeness,  are  to  be  fbnnd  in  the  great 
noond  vhidi  he  raised  for  the  defence  of  his  army 
haag  the  si^pe  of  Aquileia,  and  which  still  re- 
mutts  at  Udine  (Herbert,  AttUoy  p.  489) ;  and  in- 
dinctly  in  the  fioHindation  of  Venice  by  the  Italian 
nobks  who  fled  from  his  ravages  in  A.  D.  451.  The 
partial  deteent  of  the  HongaiiaBs  from  the  rem- 
oaat  of  his  army,  thongh  maintained  strenaonsly 
by  Han^ffiaa  historians,  has  bean  generally  doubt- 
ed hj  later  writers,  as  resting  on  insaffident  eyi- 

QQM6* 

Tbe  chief  historical  mathoiity  for  his  life  is  Pris- 
cu,  either  ss  preserved  in  ExarpL  de  LfgaL  33-76 
(is  the  Byzantine  historians),  or  retailed  to  us 
tbn^  Jornandes.  {Reb.  Get.  32-60.)  But  he  has 
aho  become  the  centre  of  three  distinct  cycles  of 
tadition,  whidi,  though  now  inseparably  blended 
^^  &Ue,  furnish  glimpses  of  historical  truth. 
1.  The  Hingarian  Legends,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  life  ^  hkn  by  Dalmatinus  and  Nicokus 
Olahoa,  the  Enneads  of  Sabellicns  and  the  Decads 
rf  Bonfinias, — none  of  which  are  earlier,  in  their 
pesent  focm,  than  the  twelfth  century. 

2.  The  Ecclesiastical  Legends,  which  rehite  to 
his  inrukm  of  Gaul,  and  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Bres  of  St.  Anianus,  St.  Servatius,  St.  Geno- 
^  St  LnpQs,  and  St.  Ursula,  in  the  Acta  Sano- 

taCTIBL 

3.  The  German  Legends,  which  depart  more 
cntir^  from  history,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Nibefamgen  Lied,  in  a  Latin  poem  on  Attila,  pub- 
^^u^  by  Fischer,  and,  as  Mr.  Herbert  supposes 
(p>  536),  in  the  romances  about  Arthur.  See  also 
W.  Orimm^  HdiUmaagen, 

Ib  modern  works,  a  short  account  is  given  in 
GiUmi  (cc  34, 35),  Rotteck  (in  Ersch  and  Gruber'b 
^^efepii^),  and  a  most  elaborate  one  in  the 
notes  to  Mr.  Herbert's  poem  of  ^tttfo,  1838,  and 
is  Klemm's  AUOa,  1827.  Comp.  J.  v.  MuUer,  Atr 
^  der  HdU  desf'^titfttn  Jark  1806.     [A.  P.  S.] 

ATTILLA'NIJS,  a  sculptor,  a  native  of  Aphro- 
^^fiu.  One  of  his  productions,  a  statue  of  a 
SHM,  is  in  the  museum  at  Florence.  (Winckel- 
■aa,  vol  vL  pi.  2.  p.  341,  note.)     [C.  P.  M.] 

ATTTLIUS.    [ATiLiua] 

ATTIUS.     [Accics  and  Atius.] 

ATnUS  or  ATTUS  NA'VIUS.   [Navius.] 

ATTIUS  TU'LLIUa    [Tdllius.] 

ATTUS  CLAUSUS.     [Claosus  and  Clau- 

ATTUSv   s    Sabine   praenomen.    (VaL  Max. 

ATT'ANAS  CArvdMf),  the  son  of  Hippo- 
°s<ca,  a  natire  of  Adramyttium,  conquered  in 
^oig  in  the  Olympic  games,  a  c  72.  He  was 
■fietwards  killed  by  pirates.  (Phlegon.  Trail  ap, 
/^  Cod.  97,  p.  83»  b.,  40,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Cic  pro 
^fcatcl3.> 

ATT'MNIUS  fAT</*wf  or'Aryjuwr),  a  son 
*f  Zeis  and  Caaaiopeia,  a  beautifrd  boy,  who  was 
ttvimed  by  Siupedon.  (ApoUod.  iil  I.  §  2.)  Others 
mA  him  a  son  of  Pboeniz.  (SchoL  ad  ApoUtm,  u, 
'Tt.)  He  seems  to  have  been  worshipped  at  Gor- 
^  B  Oete  together  with  Europa.    (H5ck,  Ovto, 
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L  p.  105.)  Two  other  mytiiical  personages  of  this 
name  occur  in  Quint.  Smym.  iiu  300,  and  Hom.  //• 
rvi  317,  &c  [L.  S.] 

ATYS,  ATTYS,  ATTES,  ATTIS,  or  ATTIN 
fArw,  "Arruf,  "Amjy,  "Amj  or  "Ami').  1.  A 
son  of  Nana,  and  a  beautiful  shepherd  of  the  Phry- 
gian town,  Celaenae.  (Theocr.  xx.  40;  Philostr. 
i^ni^39;  TertuLdeATo/.  1.)  His  story  is  rehited 
in  different  ways.  According  to  Ovid  (Fati,  iv« 
221),  Cybele  loved  the  beautiful  shepherd,  and 
made  him  her  own  priest  on  condition  that  he 
should  preserve  his  chastity  inviolate.  Atys  broke 
the  covenant  with  a  nymph,  the  daughter  of  the 
river-god  Sangarius,  and  was  thrown  by  the  god- 
dess into  a  state  of  noadness,  in  which  he  unmanned 
himsell  When  in  consequence  he  wanted  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  Cybele  changed  him  into  a  fir- 
tree,  which  hencrforth  became  sacred  to  her,  and 
she  conmianded  that,  in  future,  her  priests  dliould 
be  eunuchs.  (Compare  Amob.  adv»  Gent  r,  4,  and 
AoDiSTia.)  Another  story  relates,  that  Atys,  the 
priest  of  Cybele,  fled  into  a  forest  to  escape  the 
voluptuous  embraces  of  a  Phrygian  king,  but  that 
he  was  overtaken,  and  in  the  ensuing  struggle  un- 
manned his  pursuer.  The  dying  king  avenged 
himself  by  inflicting  the  same  calamity  upon  Atys. 
Atys  was  found  by  the  priests  of  Cybele  under  a 
fir-tree,  at  the  moment  he  was  expiring.  They 
carried  him  into  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  and  en- 
deavoured to  restore  him  to  life,  but  in  vain.  Cy- 
bele ordained  that  the  death  of  Atys  should  be 
bewailed  every  year  in  solemn  lamentations,  and 
that  henceforUi  her  priests  should  be  eunuchs. 
(^dA^o^  OaiUy  Serv.  ad  Am.  ix.  116;  comp.  Lo- 
beck,  ad  Pkryniek.  p.  273.)  A  third  account  says, 
that  Cybele,  when  exposed  by  her  feUier,  the  Phry- 
gian long  Maeon,  was  fed  by  panthers  and  brought 
up  by  shepherdesses,  and  that  she  afterwards  se- 
cretly married  Atys,  who  was  subsequently  called 
Papas.  At  this  moment,  Cybele  was  recognised 
and  kindly  received  by  her  parents ;  but  when  her 
connexion  with  Atys  became  known  to  them, 
Maeon  ordered  Attis,  and  the  shepherdeases  among 
whom  she  had  lived,  to  be  put  to  death.  Cybele, 
maddened  with  grief  at  this  act  of  her  fether,  tra- 
versed the  country  amid  loud  lamentations  and  the 
sound  of  cymbals.  Phrygia  was  now  visited  by 
an  epidemic  and  scarcity.  The  oracle  commanded 
that  Attis  should  be  buried,  and  divine  honoun 
paid  to  Cybele ;  but  as  the  body  of  the  youth  was 
already  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  the  frmeral  ho- 
noun were  paid  to  an  image  of  him,  which  was 
made  as  a  substitute.  (Died.  iii.  58,  &c.)  Accord- 
ing to  a  fourth  story  related  by  Pauaanias  (viL  17. 
§  5),  Atys  was  a  son  of  the  Phrygian  king  Calaus, 
and  by  nature  incf^Ue  of  propagating  his  race. 
When  he  had  grown  up,  he  went  to  Lydia,  where 
he  introduced  ^e  worship  of  Cybele.  The  grateful 
goddess  conceived  such  an  attachment  for  him,  that 
Zeus  in  his  anger  at  it,  sent  a  wild  boar  into  Lydia, 
which  killed  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  among 
them  Atys  also.  Atys  was  believed  to  be  buried 
in  Pessinus  under  mount  Agdistis.  (Paus.  i  4.  §  5.) 
He  was  worshipped  in  the  temples  of  Cybele  in 
conunon  with  this  goddess,  (vii.  20.  §  2;  AoDisTia; 
Hesych.  s,  v,  "Afrris,)  In  works  of  art  he  is  re- 
presented as  a  shepherd  with  flute  and  staff.  His 
worship  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Greece  at  a  comparatively  late  period.  It  is  an 
ingenious  opinion  of  Bottiger  {Afnalthea^  i  p.  353, 
&c),  that  the  mythns  of  Atys  represents  the  two- 
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fold  dunctar  at  lutaR,  ths  mile  and  fenude,  om- 

ccotnled  in  odp. 

2.  A  un  of  Hbho,  king  of  the  Mbgoiusiu,  from 
vfaoK  un  LTdua,  hii  un  and  mcceuor,  ths  Huo- 
niBiu  wen  ahennnli  called  Lydioni.  (Herod,  i.  7, 
TiL  71.)  Heradotua  (L  9t ;  amp.  Dianyi.  HaL 
A.  R.  i.  26,  28  (  Tadt.  ^<na/.  if.  S5)  meniiaiu 
Tfirhenui  at  aoathei  wd  of  Atf ■ ;  and  in  anothar 
pauage  (iv.  4£),  he  ipealu  of  Cotji  ai  the  hu  of 
Manei,  initead  of  Atya 

3.  A  Latin  chief,  the  ion  of  Alha,  and  £ithei  of 
Capfi,  fnnn  whom  the  lAtin  geni  Atia  denTed  jta 
origin,  and  from  vham  Aoguatni  wai  beliered  to 
be  deacended  on  hii  metliet'i  lida.  (Viig.  Atm.  T. 
56a  ;  Lit.  i.  3 ;  SoeL  A^.  i.) 

4.  AaonotCioniu.     [ADBanna.]       [L.S.] 
AU'DATA  (aJMts),  an  lllyrian,  the  firat  wifii 

of  Philip  of  Macedan,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter, 
Cynna.  (A(hen.  liii.  p.  fi57,  c) 

AUDE'NTIUS,  ■  Spaniah  biihop,  of  whom 
Oennadiui  (I'll  rini/Us^niw,  c.  14)  recoida,  that 
he  wTols  againil  the  Manichaeant,  the  Sabelliana, 
the  Ariani,  and,  with  eipecial  energ;,  againit  the 
Phodniau.  The  work  wat  entitled  dt  Fide  ad- 
«nw  Haereticoi.  lu  object  wa*  to  ihew  that  the 
•eccnd  penon  in  the  Tcinitf  ii  eo-elemal  with  the 
Fathei.  Andenlini  u  ttjied  by  Trithemioi  (de 
Script.  Bad.  a.)  *•  lir  in  djtinia  icriptnrii  eierd- 
lalum  habeni  iagcDium.'"  Can  iDppOMi  him  to 
haie  Bonriahed  about  A.  D.  260.         {J.  M.  M.J 

AUIxyLEON  (AdSoXiw  or  AJSsA^r),  a  king 
of  Paeoaia,  waa  the  wn  of  Agii.  He  vaa  a  con- 
temporary of  Alexander  the  Oreat,  and  wai  the 
fttber  of  Ariaton,  who  diilinguiihed  hiinaelf  al  the 
battle  ofOnagamela,  and  of  a  daughter  whomairied 
Pyirhna,  king  of  Bpeiiua.  In  a  war  with  lbs 
Aotoriataa  he  waa  ndnced  to  gnat  atraita,  but  waa 
r.  (Diod.xiI9.)[C.P.M.] 


AVENTINENSIS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  &- 
mily  of  the  Oennda  gena.  The  name  waa  derired 
&om  the  hill  ATentinot,  which  waa  the  quarter  of 
Rome  peculiar  lo  the  [debeiant.  The  tuailj  wat 
deteended  bam  the  tribnae  Cn.  Oannciot,  who  wat 
mnrdeied  in  B.  c.  47S- 

1.  L.  OiNDCiua  M.  T.  Cn.  K.  AvaWTiNiKBia, 
Gonml  B.  c.  365,  and  again  in  362,  waa  killed  in 
battle  ogaintt  the  Hemkana  in  the  latter  of  thete 
yean,  and  hia  anny  routed.  Uia  defeat  and  death 
csuaed  the  patriciana  great  joy,  aa  he  nat  the 
firM  eonaul  who  had  marched  a^intt  the  enemr 
with  piabeian  antpice*.  (  Lit.  fiL  1 ,  4,  6  ;  Diod. 
IT.  90,  ztL  4 ;  Eutnp.  ii.  4 ;  Onw.  iiL  4 ;  Lyd. 
dt  Mag.  I  46.) 

2.  Cm.  GiNDcitrs  M.  r.  H.  h.  AviNTiNiNsn, 
conn)  B.  c  363,  in  which  year  the  aenate  waa 
chiefly  oecnpied  in  endeavimring  to  appeaae  the 
auger  of  the  godt.     ( Li<.  vii.  3  -.  Diod.  in.  2.) 

3.  L.O»nuciii»(Avintinbnsib),  tribune  of  the 

Seba,  B.  c  342,  protably  belonged  to  thia  fomily. 
e  brou^t  Ibrward  a  law  ibr   the   abolition  of 
uairy,  arid  waa  pmbahly  the  aalhor  of  many  of  the 
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4.  L.  0.NUC1UB  (L.  r.  M.  n.)  Av 
conanl  B.  c  308.     (LIt.  x,  1;  Diod.  1 

AVENTI'NUS,  a  Km  of  Hercn 
prieatcH  Rhea.  {Virg.  Am.  riL  656.) 
thit  pataagB  ipeaka  of  an  Aventinna,  a 
Aboriginea,  who  waa  killed  and  buriei 
ailerwatda  called  the  ATonline. 

AVENTI'NUS,  one  of  the  myth. 
Alha,  who  wat  buried  on  (he  hill  whii 
ward*  oiled  by  hit  name.  He  i*  i 
reigned  Ihirty-teTen  yeart,  and  to  ha 
ceeded  by  Pmraa,  the  fiither  of  Amnli 
3i  Diony».i.  7I;0t.  fiu*.  It,  51.) 

AVERNUS,  pnpf^y  weakin^,  tl 
Uce  in  Campania,  which  the  lAtm  p 
aa  the  entrance  to  the  lower  wor^d,  or 
worid  itielf.     Here  we  have  only  to  n 

Serriua  (od  Virg.  Gtorg.  ii.  161)  apeak 
of  Atemoi,  which  pcnpired  during  th 
the  union  of  the  Avemian  and  Locrinii 
to  which  erpialory  aacrificea  wen  oflt 

AVERRUNCUS.    [AKmtoraiL 

AUPl'DIA  OENS,  [debeian,  w« 
till  the  later  timea  of  the  republic  Tb 
ber  of  it,  who  obtained  the  conaulal 
Aufidina  Orenea,  in  B.  c  71.  Ita  co 
LuBCO  and  OnBtrm:  fi>i  thoae  wbc 
ODt  a  fomily-name,  ace  Aunoius. 

AUFIDIENUS  RUFUS.     [Rdi 

CN.  AUFIDIUS,  tribune  of  the 
170,  aceuaed  C.  Looetin*  Oallot  <Sn  a 
oppreidan  of  the  Chalcidlana.    (Lir. 

CN.  AUFITICS,  a  Itamed  hiaui 
hapi  a  jniiit,  ia  eelebraled  in  aome  o 
woika  <^  Cicero  for  the  eqaauimity  wi 
bore  blindneta  ;  and  we  Gsd  &on  Si 
^iHafA.  NtpaUmi,  0pp.  toL  iv.  P.  u. 
Benedict.),  that  hit  patience  wa*  alio 
the  loat  trealiae  dt  Oaiuolaliamc.  I 
blindneai  did  lut  quench  hia  inCeUe 
BereaTed  of  eight  and  adTanced  in  agi 
tended  bii  dntiea,  and  apske  in  the 
found  meant  to  wiile  a  Orecian  hitt 
atatei  (Ikie.  Di^  T.  38),  that  he  alai 
to  hit  fiienda  (mc  amidt  lUaJwuti 
and,  on  aooovnl  of  thit  eiprettion,  I 
nuked  hy  aonie  legal  hiogtaijier*  anuok 
juriita.  In  hia  M  age,  he  adopted  i 
Oreitei,  who  coniequently  took  the  ni 
dim  in  place  of  Aureliua.  Thia  preced 
quoted  (Cic  pro  Dom.  13)  10  ihew  thi 
of  adopting  doe*  not  legally  depend  i 
of  batting  chiLlren.  Aufidina  waa  < 
119,  tiibanai  plebit,B;c.  114,  and  b 
B.  c  108,  about  two  yeacabafbntiie  bij 
who,  at  a  boy,  waa  acquainted  with  t 
tchohu.  (i>>fh.T.ia.) 

SEX.  AUFI'DIUS,  waa  wannly  i 
by  Ckero  to  CTomiSciua,  procaunl  of  A 
48.    (,Idflii.i.iii.  26.  27.) 

T.  AUFl'DIUS,  a  juriat,  the  ht 
Viigiliua,  who  accutcd  Sulla  B.  c  B6. 
hably  the  juriat  who  vat  qnaeator  i 
who  waa  aftenmdt  praetcc  of  Aaia.  (I 
19.)  lie  nu?  idto  baTo  been  the  A 
talked  of  at  one  of  Cicero't  eatBpelitHi 
tnlihip,  B.  c  63.  (Cic  adAli.1.  1.) 
prifate  caute%  be  imilaitd  iha  bobb 
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Tentim  and  Iub  diaeiple,  P.  Oxbius,  both  of  whom 
were  Hnmd  lawyer*  and  shrewd  but  nnimpasdoned 
■peakera.  Cicero,  in  whose  lifetime  he  died  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  mentions  him  rather  slightingly 
ts  a  good  and  harmless  man,  but  no  great  orator. 
(^nrfM,  48.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

T.  AUFI DIUS,  a  physician,  who  was  a  native 

of  Sicily  and  a  pupil  of  Asclepiades  of  Bithynia, 

and  who  therefore  lired  in  the  first  century  b.  c 

(StepL  fiya.  a.  o.  Av^pdxu^p,)    He  is  probably  the 

Mne  person  who  is  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurellanus 

bf  the  name  of  7Ww  only,  and  who  wrote  a  work 

Ok  tie  StMil  and  another  On  Chrome  Diseatest  con- 

nstmg  of  at  least  two  books.   {AettL  Morb,  iL  29, 

F^  144;  MofiK  Ckron.  i  5,  p.  339.)       [W.A.G.] 

AUPIDIUS  BASSUS.    [Bassus.] 

AUFIDIUS  CHIUS,  a  jurist,  who  is  known 

ody  firom  the  so-called  Vatieana  FragmenUiy  first 

pnb&hed  by  Mai  in  1823  along  with  fragments  of 

Sjrnunachna  and  other  newly-ducovexed  remains  of 

antiquity.     In  VaL  Frag,  §  77)  an  opinion  of  Ati- 

fionos  is  dted  from  Anfidius  Chius ;  hence  it  is 

plain  that  this  Aufidius  could  be  neither  Namusa 

nor  Tocca,  the  disciples  of  Serrius,  for  they  lived 

ioog  before  Atilidnus.    The  Chian  may  possibly 

be  identified  with  Titus  or  Titus  Aufidius,  who 

wtt  onsnl  under  Hadrian,  and  is  mentioned  in  the 

pRsmUe  of  a  aenatusconsultum  which  is  cited  in 

Dig.  5.  tit  3.  s.  20  [22].  §  6.    (Bruns,  Quid  ctm- 

ftnutt  Vatieana  Fragmmta  ad  melnu  cognofoendum 

jm  Ramattmn^  p.  1 6,  Tubingae,  1842.)     [J.  T.  G.] 

AUFIDIUS  NAMUSA.    [Namusa.] 

AUFI'DIUS  TUCCA.    [Tocca.] 

AU'GABUS.     [Acba&us.] 

AUGE  or  AUOEIA  (Kiiyn  or  Adyt^),  a  daugh- 

tTof  Alens  and  Neaera,  was  a  priestess  of  Athena, 

and  hanng  become  by  Heracles  the  mo^ier  of  a 

na,  she  concealed  him  in  the  temple  of  the  god* 

<iaa.    In  conaequence  of  this  profanation  of  the 

asoctoaiy,  the  country  was  risited  by  a  scarcity ; 

a«l  when  Alena  waa  informed  by  an  orade  that 

the  tenqtle  of  Athena  was  profaned  hf  something 

naiioly,  he  searched  and  finmd  the  child  in  it,  and 

•nfered  him  to  be  exposed  on  mount  Parthenion, 

vhete  he  was  snckled  by  a  stag  (^Aa^),  whence 

ti^  boy  derived  the  name  of  Telephus.    Auge  was 

larrendered  to  Nauplius,  who  was  to  kiU  her,  but 

^  gave  her  to  Tenthras,  king  of  the  Mysians, 

vie  made  her  hie  wrSt,    (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  4,  iii. 

9-  §  1.)     The   same  story  is  related  with  some 

Boitifications  by  P&nsanias  (riii.  A.  §  6,  48.  §  5), 

iKadoms  (iv.  33),  Hyginus  (/%i6.  99),  and  Tsetses 

{•i  lAfoopk,  206).     Respecting    her  subsequent 

BeeciBg  vrith  ber  son  Telephus,  see  Telbphus. 

Her  tomb  waa  ahevm  in  Uie  time  of  Pausanias 

(vaL  4.  $  6 )  at  Pergamus  in  Mysia.    Auge  was 

Wfi'^u'ttd  by  Polygnotus  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi. 

(i  28.  §  4.)     Another  mythical  personage  of  this 

>ae,  one  of  the  Horae,  occurs  in  Hyginus.    {FaL 

188.)  [L.  S.] 

AITGEAS  or  AUGEIAS  (A^cos  or  Ai^yclas), 
ft  SOB  of  Pborbas  and  Hermione,  and  king  of 
^  Epeians  m  Elia.  According  to  some  accounts 
W  was  a  son  of  Eleios  or  Helios  or  Poseidon. 
(Pteiu  T.  1.  f  7  ;  Apollod.  iL  5.  §  5  ;  SchoL  ad 
^'fpoOM.  i.  172.)  His  mother,  too,  is  not  the 
■Be  in  an  traditions,  for  some  call  her  Iphiboe  or 
Kaapidame.  (Txeta.  ad  Lgoopk,  41 ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
li>)  He  ia  mentumed  among  the  Argonauts,  but 
le  a  man  cdebmted  in  ancient  story  on  account 
"f  his  cnnnerioD  with  Heracles*  one  of  whose 
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labours,  imposed  upon  him  by  Eurysthcns,  was 
to  clear  in  one  day  the  stables  of  Augeas,  who 
kept  in  them  a  large  number  of  oxen.  Heracles 
vras  to  have  the  tenth  port  of  the  oxen  as  his  re- 
ward, but  when  the  hero  had  accomplished  his 
task  by  leading  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Peneus 
througn  the  stables,  Augeas  refused  to  keep  his 
promise.  Heracles,  therefore,  made  war  upon 
him,  which  terminated  in  his  death  and  that  of  his 
sons,  with  the  exception  of  one,  Phyleus,  whom 
Heracles  placed  on  the  throne  of  his  father.  (Apol- 
lod.  i.  c  ;  il  7.  §  2  ;  Diod.  iv.  13,  83  ;  Theocrit. 
Idt^  25.)  Another  tradition  preserved  in  Pau- 
sanias (v.  3.  §  4,  4.  §  1)  represents  Augeas  as 
dying  a  natural  death  at  an  advanced  age,  and  as 
receiving  heroic  honours  frx>m  Oxylus.     [L.  S.] 

AU'GEAS  or  AU'GIAS  (K^ias  or  Ai)7/«), 
an  Athenian  poet  of  the  middle  comedy.  Suidas 
(a.  e.)  and  Eudocia  (p.  69)  mention  the  following 
phiys  of  his :  "AypoucoSy  Ais^  KarripoifMPOS,  and 
Tlopipidpa.  He  appears  likewise  to  have  written 
epic  poems,  and  to  have  borrowed  from  Antimachus 
of  Teos.  (Fabric.  BUd,  Grate,  ii.  p.  425.  [C.P.M.] 

AUGURl'NUS,  the  name  of  famUies  in  the 
Genuda  and  Minucia  gentes.  The  word  is  evi- 
dently derived  frx>m  augur. 

I.  Gmatca  Augwrini. 

They  must  ori^ally  have  been  patricians,  as  we 
find  consuls  of  this  fiamily  long  before  the  consulship 
was  open  to  the  plebeians.  But  here  a  difficulty 
arises.  Livy  calls  (v.  13,  18)  Cn.  Genudus,  who 
was  consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  399  and  again  in  396, 
a  plebeian,  and  we  learn  fix>m  the  Capitoline  Fasti 
that  his  sumame  waa  Angurinna.  Now  if  Livy 
and  the  Capitoline  Fasti  are  both  right,  the 
Genucii  Augurini  must  have  gone  over  to  the 
plebeians,  as  the  Minudi  Augurini  did.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  Augurinusin  the  Capitoline 
Fasti  may  be  a  mistake  for  Aventinensis,  which 
we  know  was  a  plebeian  fiunily  of  the  same  gens. 

[AVBNTINSNSIS.] 

1.  T.  Gbnucius  L.  f.  L.  n.  Augurikus,  con- 
sul b.  a  451,  abdicated  his  office  and  was  made  a 
member  of  the  first  decemvirate.  (Liv.  iil.  33  ; 
Dionys.  x.  54,  56 ;  Zonar.  vii  18.)  He  was  not 
induded  in  the  second.  In  the  contests  in  445 
respecting  the  admission  of  the  plebs  to  the  consul- 
ship, which  ended  in  the  institution  of  the  consular 
tribunate,  Augurinus  recommended  the  patricians 
to  make  some  concesuons.    (Dionys.  xi  60.) 

2.  M  GsNuausL.  f.  L.  n.  Auouainus,  brother 
of  the  preceding  (Dionys.  xi  60),  consul  b.  c.  445, 
in  which  year  ^e  consular  tribunate  was  instituted, 
and  the  lex  Canuleia  carried,  establishing  con- 
nubium  between  the  patres  and  plebs.  (Liv.  iv. 
1,  &c ;  Dionys.  xL  52,  58 ;  Diod.  xii.  31 ;  Zonar. 
viL  19;  Varr.  L,  L,  v.  160,  ed.  MliUer.) 

3.  Cn.  Gbnucius  M  f.  M.  n.  Augurinus, 
consular  tribune  b.  c  899,  and  again  in  396,  in 
the  latter  of  which  years  he  was  cut  off  by  an  am- 
buscade in  the  war  with  the  Faliscans  and  Cape- 
natea.    (Liv.  v.  13,  18  ;  Diod.  xiv.  54,  90.) 

II.  Mmuea  Augmini. 

They  were  originally  patridans,  but  a  part  of 
the  fiusiily  at  least  passed  over  to  the  plebeians 
in  B.  c.  439.    [See  below.  No.  5.] 

1.  M.  Minucius  Augurinus,  consul  b.  c.  497, 
in  which  year  the  temple  of  Saturn  was  dedicated 
and  the  Saturnalia  instituted.  (Liv.  iL  21;  Dionys. 
vi.  I.)  He  was  consul  again  in  491,  when  tliere 
waa  a  great  fiunine  at  Rome.    He  took  an  active 
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magU 

pnecding  coin  af  the  Minncs  geni. 

unb» 

rcpmeau  the  head  >>f  Pallu  oiogel  - 

r-s2, 

Corio- 

devlj  ddinmtvd  in  th«  umucd  cnt. 

tiaj. 

com  •pringing  up  from  iu  b-e.     Tb. 

U  in- 

ii  c.  niNVcL  c  F,  ivoviiNt,  with  R 

iimjK 

top.    (Eckhrf,  T.P.2S4.) 

6.  Tl  Mmuaug  Auonamii*,  nnui 

t492. 

the  bn  jcor  of  the  gunnita  w>r,  nt 

tuning 

uioali  to  hare  recciTed  a  morld  mas 

;  Diod.li 

7.  M.  MiNucius  (AuouiiNDs),  Hi 
pliba,  B.C.  S16,  introduced  iheUUfu 
cf  the  triiuaTiri  smuorii.    (Li*,  xxiil 

8.  C.    MiNUClDS     AUOUBINUH,     tril 

'  ibi,  B.  c  1 87.  prnpDied  tbci  impautl 


ruTy  hit  command  into  eflect  in  tau 
the  intcnxuian  of  bi>  colleague,  lUk 
Oncchni,  the  bther  of  Tib.  and  I 
{QelLTiLig.)  A  diffioent  ucoont  e 
it  gixen  in  Liry.     (rariii.  S5— 60,) 

9.  Ti.  HiNuciDH  (AuaoiuNiis)  H 
mi  pniftor  peregrinu  b,  c,  1 80,  and 
pntileDce  which  Tinted  Roma  in  that 
xL  35,  37.) 

AUOURI-NUS,  SPNTIUS,  >  i 
tima  of  the  jouuget  Plinj,  who  wrote  t 
mch  M  epignmi,  idjlli,  ic^  which  he 
BuXu,  ud  whicb  were  is  the  Wjle 
and  Calnu.  He  wu  tn  intiroata  fr 
Toonser  PIidt,  wbam  be  piained  ii 


reprewotad  Angoi 

nt  01  Doet*.    "--'•-   

Plinjl* 


of  the  tint  of  poet*,   doe  of  hit  poeau 
n„_.      __    _  ■   -  --'thalM 


...       ..._.B.) 

AUOUSTI'NUS,  AURFUUS.  S 
illnUiiona  of  the  I«tiD  blhen,  waa  I 
1 3th  of  NoT«mber.  A.  D.  554,  at  Tagaat 
town  in  Nmnidia,  identified  hj  D'Anril 
meden  TajetL  Hii  bther,  Patndu 
iBTcnteBn  jean  after  the  hirth  d 
iginallj  a  heathen,  bat  embnce 
nity  late  in  life.  Though  poor,  be  beki 
cunalea  of  Tigaita.  (AngnM.  Cam/'. 
i>  dcKribed  bj  bii  eoD  u  a  bcnenlei 
'  npcred  man,  eomparatiTely  anle 
>nli  of  hia  offiprisg,  bnl  aniiaaa  I 
iiement  in  leanung,  h  the  meoni 
XEM  in  life.  Monnip^*  the  mothn 
I,  waa  a  Chxutian  of  a  lingulai^j  < 
gentle  nirit,  who  exerted  ti«ielf  to 
ID  training  up  her  »a  in  the  pnictjci 
but  hii  diipoiition,  comptexioDall;  i 
beaditnng,  aeemed  to  hid  defiance 
forta.  He  ha>  given,  in  hia  Coalwio 
picture  of  bii  boybih  fdlje*  and  Tjcei,— 
plaj,  hia  hatred  of  learning,  hi*  dinbed 
parentt.  and  hit  acta  of  deceit  and  theft 
indeed  be  abanrd  to  infer  &Din  thia  red 
waa  a  prodigy  of  yonthful  wickedneta. 
being  unhappily  too  camnoii  at  that 
None,  howerer,  bat  a  lery  ahallow  o 
theie  ungnlar  diadoiitrea  witli 

For  (he  ortbognphy  of  thi*  name 
CodIkiU*  der  AoaueAn  JMnvtar,  i 
oL  ii.  p.  235.  and  note  p.  328. 
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dmij  thai  they  open  a  very  impOTtant  diaptex  in 
the  hiitocy  of  human  natoie.  When  Auguttin 
was  tKJiJl  yerj  yoong,  he  fell  into  a  dangerous  di*- 
order,  vhich  induced  him  to  wish  for  iM^tism ; 
but  on  hit  reooTeiy,  the  rite  was  delayed.  He 
tdb  01  that  he  was  exoeedinffly  delighted,  from 
1u»  childhood,  with  the  &biuoas  stories  of  the 
Lstin  poets ;  but  the  difficulty  of  learning  Greek 
inspired  him  with  a  great  disgust  for  that  language. 
He  was  sent,  ^during  his  bovhood,  to  be  educated 
St  the  nei^bonring  town  ol  Madauia,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  Carthage  in  order  to  prosecute 
the  stody  of  rhetoric  Here  he  fell  into  ricious 
practices ;  and  before  he  was  eighteen,  his  concu- 
bine bore  him  a  son,  whom  he  named  Adeodatus. 
fie  Implied,  however,  with  characteristic  ardour,  to 
the  study  of  the  great  masters  of  rhetoric  and  phi- 
hoophy.  In  particular,  he  describes  in  strong 
teims  the  beneficial  effect  produced  upon  him  by 
reading  the  Hortensius  of  Cicero.  Soon  after  this, 
he  embraced  the  Manichaean  heresy, — a  wild  and 
visionaiy  system,  repugnant  alike  to  sound  reason 
and  to  Scripture,  but  not  without  strong  &scina- 
tums  for  an  ardent  and  imaginative  mind  undisci- 
plined in  the  lessons  of  practical  religion.  To  this 
peniickras  doctrine  he  adhered  for  nine  years,  dur- 
h^  which  he  unhappily  seduced  others  into  the 
sdoptioB  of  the  same  errors. 

After  teaching  grammar  for  some  time  at  his 
natire  place,  he  returned  to  Carthage,  having  lost 
a  6jend  whose  death  affected  him  very  deeply. 
At  Carthage  he  became  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and 
in  his  twenty-seventh  year  published  his  first 
work,  entitled,  **deapto  et  pulchro,**  which  he 
dedicated  to  Hierius,  a  Ronum  orator,  known  to 
him  only  by  his  high  reputation.  Of  the  &te 
of  this  work  the  author  seems  to  have  been  singu- 
hAy  careless ;  for  when  he  wrote  his  Confessions, 
he  had  lost  sight  of  it  altogether,  and  says  he  does 
not  nmember  whether  it  was  in  two  or  three 
books.  We  agree  with  Lord  Jefiery  (EncyoL  BriL 
ait  Beauty )  in  lamenting  the  disappearance  of  this 
tnatise,  which  waa  probably  defective  enough  in 
stnct  scientific  analysis,  but  could  not  fiui  to 
sboud  in  ingenious  disquisition  and  vigorous  elo- 
VMoce. 

About  thia  time  Augustin  b^an  to  distrust  the 
hasekas  creed  of  the  Manichaeans,  and  the  more 
to  that  he  found  no  satisfoctbn  firom  the  reasonings 
of  their  most  odebrated  teacher,  Faustus,  with 
whom  he  frequently  conversed.  In  the  year  383, 
he  went,  against  the  wishes  of  his  mother,  to 
Bone,  intending  to  exercise  his  profession  as  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric  there.  For  this  step,  he  assigns 
as  hiaieaaon  that  the  students  in  Home  behaved 
*ith  greater  decorum  than  those  of  Carthage, 
whae  the  schools  were  often  scenes  of  gross  and 
inqaeauUe  disorder.  At  Rome  he  had  a  danger- 
•w  ilhwaa,  from  which  however  he  soon  recovered; 
and  after  teaching  rhetoric  for  a  few  months,  he 
left  the  imperial  aty,  in  disgust  at  the  fraudulent 
caodnct  of  aome  c^  his  students,  and  went  to 
Milan,  d<paag;nrng  to  pursue  his  profession  in  that 
o^.  At  that  time  .^brose  was  bishop  of  Milan, 
sad  hia  oonvenadon  and  preaching  made  a  good 
JBfKsaioD  upon  Augustin.  He  was  not,  however, 
MBvoted  to  Christtanity  at  once,  but  fell,  for  a 
taaa,  into  a  atate  of  general  uncertainty  and  scep- 
tiasm.  The  great  mystery  of  all,  the  origin  of 
eril,  e^ectally  perf^zed  and  tormented  him.  By 
d^giees  his  miod  acquired  a  healthier  tone,  and 
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the  reading  of  some  of  the  Platonic  philosophers 
(not  in  the  original  Greek,  but  in  a  Latin  version) 
disposed  him  still  more  fevourably  towards  the 
Christian  system.  From  these  he  turned,  with  a 
delight  unfelt  before,  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the 
perusal  of  which  his  earlier  doubts  and  difficulties 
gave  way  before  the  self-evidencing  light  of  divine 
truth.  He  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  religious 
conversations  which  he  held  with  Simplician,  a 
Christian  presbyter,  who  had  formerly  instructed 
Ambrose  himself  in  theology.  After  deep  consi- 
deration, and  many  struggles  of  feeling  (of  which 
he  has  given  an  interesting  record  in  the  eighth 
and  ninUi  books  of  his  Confessions),  he  resolved  on 
making  a  public  profession  of  Christianity,  and 
was  baptized  by  Ambrose  at  Milan  on  the  25th  of 
April,  A.  D.  387.  His  fellow-townsman  and  inti- 
nuite  friend,  Alypius,  and  his  natural  son,  Adeo- 
datus, of  whose  eztraordinory  genius  he  speaks 
with  fond  enthusiasm,  were  baptized  on  the 
same  occasion.  His  mother  Monnica,  who  had 
followed  him  to  Milan,  rejoiced  over  this  happy 
event  as  the  completion  of  all  her  desires  on  earth. 
She  did  not  long  survive  it ;  for  shortly  after  his 
conversion,  Augustin  set  out  with  her  to  return  to 
Africa,  and  at  Ostia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  his 
mother  died,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days,  in  the 
fifty-sixth  year  of  her  age.  Her  son  has  given,  in 
the  ninth  book  of  his  Confessions  (cc  8~1 1)  a  brief 
but  deeply  interesting  account  of  this  excellent 
woman.  Augustin  remained  at  Rome  some  time 
after  his  mother*s  death,  and  composed  his  treatises 
<ie  MorUmt  Ecdesiae  Caiholkae  et  de  Moribtu 
Manichaeorum^  de  Q^auUUate  Animadj  and  (id 
Libero  Arbitrio,  The  latter,  however,  was  not 
finished  until  some  years  after. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  388,  Augustin  re- 
turned by  way  of  Carthage  to  Tagaste.  He  sold  the 
small  remains  of  his  paternal  property,  and  gave  the 
proceeds  to  the  poor;  and  passed  me  next  three  years 
m  seclusion,  devoting  himself  to  religious  exercises. 
At  this  period  of  his  life  he  wrote  his  treatises  ds 
Genen  oonira  Manichaeoa,  de  Musiooj  de  Magiitro^ 
(addressed  to  his  son  Adeodatus),  and  de  Vera 
lUligione,  The  reputation  of  these  works  and  of 
their  author*s  personal  excellence  seems  to  have 
been  speedily  diffused,  for  in  the  year  391,  Augu»- 
tin,  against  his  own  wishes,  was  ordained  a  priest 
by  Vaferius,  then  bishop  of  Hippo.  On  this,  he  spent 
some  time  in  retirement,  in  order  to  qualify  himself 
by  the  special  study  of  the  Bible  for  the  work  of 
preaching.  When  ne  entered  on  this  public  duty, 
he  dischuged  it  with  great  acceptance  and  success. 
He  did  not,  however,  abandon  Ms  labours  as  an 
author,  but  wrote  his  tractate  de  Utiiitaie  credendij 
inscribed  to  his  friend  Honoratus,  and  another  en- 
titled de  duabus  Anmabu*  contra  ManuAaeos, 
He  also  published  an  account  of  his  disputation 
with  FortunatuB,  a  distinguished  teacher  of  the 
Manichaean  doctrine.  In  the  year  393,  he  was 
appointed,  though  stiU  only  a  presbyter,  to  deliver 
a  discourse  upon  the  creed  before  the  council  of 
Hippo.  This  discourse,  which  is  still  extant,  was 
published  at  the  solicitation  of  his  friends. 

In  the  year  395,  Valerius  exerted  himself  to  ob- 
tain Augustin  as  his  colleague  in  the  episcopal 
charge;  and  though  Augustin  at  first  uiged  his 
unwillingness  with  great  sincerity,  his  scruples 
were  overcome,  and  he  was  ordained  bishop  of 
Hippo.  He  performed  the  duties  of  his  new  office 
viUi  zealous  fidelity,  and  yet  found  time  amidst 
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m  lU  for  the  compMilioD  of  muij  of  hia  able*! 
I  moU  iataretting  workt.  Hit  hiitary,  from  the 
e  of  hit  eletatioD  to  ibe  M«  of  Hippo,  u  M 
■elf  implicated  with  tho  Donsdatie  md  Pelit- 
D  contfnverHieAi  ttut  it  would  be  impncticable 
ponae  ita  detaila  within  out  pmchbed  limitB. 
■  a  full  and  accnrate  acconnt  of  the  part  which 
look  in  th«»e  mfmorable  conlenlioai,  the  reader 
tfemd  to  the  life  of  Auguitiii  contained  in  the 
rentb  Tolome  of  the  Benedictine  editisD  of  hi> 
^  and  to  the  thirteenth  lolume  of  Tillemsnl'i 
[fmoirei  poor  »errr  i  l'Hi»toire  Eccl^Majtique," 
1  quarto  of  1075  pagei  deToted  entirely  to  the 

and  writing)  of  thie  eminent  father.  Of  thoie 
lit  numerDU  work)  which  we  have  not  ilreadj 
iced,  we  mention  the  three  following^  aa  eapeci- 
'  intereating  and  important :  Hit  ConfeauonHi 
thirleen  hooka,  were  written  in  ihe  jear  397. 
By  are  addreiaed  to  the  Ahni|fhty,  and  eontain 
acconnt  of  Auguitin'g  life  down  lo  the  tiiae 
en  he  waa  deprived  of  hja  mother  by  death. 
9  latl  three  booki  are  occupied  with  an  allego- 
J  eiplanstion  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  crea- 
i.  Kia  autobiography  ii  written  with  great 
iui  and  feeling;  and  though  the  inleiapened 
reaaei  lo  the  Deity  break  the  order  of  Ihe  nar- 
le,  and  extend  over  a  lai^  portion  of  the  work, 
y  are  too  fine  in  themKlvea,  and  too  character- 
:  of  the  aathor,  to  allow  tia  to  complain  of  their 
ph  and  frequency.  The  celebrated  treattae,  da 
iSale  Dei,  cemmenced  abont  the  year  415,  wu 

liniahed  before  a.  d.  436.  ICa  object  and  atmc- 
i  cannot  be  better  exhibited  than  in  theauthor'i 
1  worda,  taken  &om  the  47th  chapter  of  the  bc- 
d  book  of  hia  Hetradatiumt :  "Intena  Roma 
Jramm  irruptione,  Bgentium  tub  rage  Alarico, 
lie  impetn  nugnae  dadii  erena  ett :  cujna  erer- 
lem  dennun  falaonun  multonimque  cultorei, 
i  autato  nomine  Paganoi  lootmua.  in  Chriatia- 
1  religionem  referre  conantea,  aoljto  aceibiua 
unariut  Deum  reram  hlaipbeman  coepeninL 
de  ego  eiatdeaeeni  lelo  domui  Dei,  adTertna 
un  bhuphemiaa  Tet  errorei,  libroi  de  Civita^ 
'  Bcribere  inaltluL  Qnod  opua  per  aliquot  annoi 
tenuil,  eo  quod  alia  mulla  intereurrebont,  quae 
erre  non  oporteret,  et  me  priua  ad  Hlrendum 
ipahant  Hoc  autem  di  Cmlait  Da  grande 
I  tandem  liginti  duobni  libiia  eat  (erminatom. 
)mm  qijiimBe  primi  eoa  refellont,  qui  rea  hn- 
1IU  its.  proipersri  Tolunt,  nt  ad  hoc  mnltomm 
rum  cultum,  quoa  Pagani  crJere  ccnanemnt.  n^ 
■ ''      ■  ohibetiir,  mala 
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atqne 


X  defoiBOB  unquam.  d 


I.   geqnentea 
:  defutura  mor- 


but,  penonitque,  Tariari :  aed  deonun  multorum 
um,  quo  ei>  aacrificatur,  propter  Titam  poal 
tern  foturam,  esae  ntilem  dtipniant.  Hia  er^ 
tm  libria  duae  iatae  vanae  opinionea  Chrittianae 
fionia  idvenariae  refellnntur.  Sed  ne  quiaqiiam 
aliena  tantum  redarguiaie,  non  autem  noatra 
rniBie«  reprehenderet,  id  agit  para  altera  eperii 
la,  quae  duodecim  librii  contioetor.  Qnamqnam, 
opOB  eat,  et  in  prioribua  decem  quae  Doitia  innt 
lamnt,  et  in  dnodecim  poateriaribna  ndargua- 
I  adTena.  Dnodecim  ergo  libroram  aeqnentium, 
n  qualuor  contment  eiortum  duarum  Ciritatum, 
nun  eit  una  Dei,  altera  hujua  mundi  Secnndi 
tuor  eieunum  earmn  live  procnraum.  Tertti 
1,  qui  et  poatremi,  debitoa  finea.    ICi  omnea 


neona  and  deiultory,  and  ita  Teaaoning 
more  tngcnioui  than  latiabclary.  Yet, : 
doe  abatement  haa  been  made,  it  will  n 
reputation  aa  one  of  the  moat  ettraord 
ducliona  of  human  intellect  and  indui 
Reiroeiatvmea  of  Angnatin,  written  in 
428,  deaerve  notice  aa  evincing  the  lii 
dour  of  the  author.     It  cooaiiU  of  a  n' 

qnaliGcationi  of  mudi  that  he  had  writ 


of  1 


right  em>n  and  miatakei 

lacrificea  ever  [aid  upon  toe  aiiar  oi  i 

majestic  intellect  acting  in  obedieDce  lo 

The  1^  of  Aognitin  cloaed  amidit 
violencB  and  blood.  The  Vandala  nnde 
cioui  OeiiKnc  invaded  the  north  of  A 
429,  and  in  the  following  year  Laid  aie^ 
Full  of  grief  for  the  «nf!eringa  which  he 
and  the  dangera  he  foreboded,  the  Rf 
pnyed  that  Qod  would  grant  hia  people 
ance  from  theae  dreads  calamitiea,  or  c 
them  with  the  fortitude  to  endure  their 
himtelf  be  heaougfat  a  ipeedy  Uberatioi 
fleah.  Hia  prayer  waa  wanted  ;  and  ir 
month  of  Ihe  (lege,  on  the  23th  of  Au 
Auguatin  brtguhed  bit  hut,  in  the  tei 
year  of  hii  age.  The  character  of  thi 
man  it  admitted  on  ali  handa  to  have  b« 
by  conapicuona  excellence  after  hi*  pn 
the  Chriitian  bith.  The  only  bnlta  of 
can  be  accused  are  an  occaiional  eiceaa  r 
in  hit  eontiDTenial  writingi,  and  a  read 
cence  in  the  pertecution  of  the  Donalati 


high  d(_ 


mgenuon. 


style  is  fiill  of  life  and  force,  but  defide 

C^ty  and  in  elegance.  His  learning 
1  been  prindpally  confined  to  lite  Lab 
of  Greek  he  knew  but  little,  and  of  H 
thing.  Hia  theological  opiniont  varied  co 
even  atW  be  became  a  Chriitian ;  ai 
during  the  later  period  of  hia  life  that  fc 
thoae  peculiar  teneta  with  regard  to  graf 
tinatiwi,  and  fne-irill,  which  in  mod 
have  bees  called  Aognatinian.  Hia  in 
hit  own  and  in  every  lucceeding  age  ha 
mente.  Even  in  the  Roman  Catholic  ( 
aatbority  Ii  profeaiedly  held  in  high  ei 
though  fail  later  theologioJ  ijatem  baa 
been  proacribed  by  every  party  in  that  a 
except  the  learned,  philoaophic,  and  dev 
nity  of  the  Jontenisti.  TbeeariyHefini 
de^ly  into  the  spirit  of  hit  tpcculative 
and  many  even  ik  tboee  who  ncoil  Bt 
ingly  Eroia  bit  doctrine  of  predeetiBal 
done  ample  juaxice  Ki  bit  tnipaaaing  an 
teliect,  and  to  the  warmth  and  pmly  < 
giont  feelings. 

The  eariiest  edition  of  de  odected 
Angnatin  it  that  of  the  celebrated  Amerb 
appeared  in  nine  velumea  foBo,  at  Baale, 
waa  nprinted  at  Paria  in  ISIS.    Thia  i 
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not,  lioireTtr,  contain  tbe  Epidolaey  the  Sermtmtty 
uA  the  EmarraHimet  m  Psalntotf  which  had  been 
pretionBly  pnblithed  by  Amerbach.  In  1529, 
the  wotkB  of  Aoguitin  were  again  published  at 
Bade,  from  the  preaa  of  Frobenios,  and  under  the 
editorship  of  Knamna,  in  ten  rohunea  folio.  This 
edition,  though  by  no  meana  fimltleaa,  was  a  con- 
■doaUe  imi»0Tenient  npon  that  of  Amerbach.  It 
was  repiinted  at  Paria  in  1531-32;  at  Venice, 
with  some  improrementa,  in  1552,  and  again  in 
1570;  at  Lyona  in  1561-63,  and  again  in  1571. 
It  was  also  iaaoed  from  the  preaa  of  Frobenioa  at 
fiasle,  with  Tariona  alterationa,  in  154S,  in  1556, 
m  1569,  and  tn  1570.  In  1577  the  valnable  edi- 
tion of  Angnatin  prepared  by  the  learned  dirinea 
of  Loonin,  waa  pnUuhed  at  Antwerp,  by  Chriato- 
phcr  Phnthi,  in  ten'volnmea  folio.  It  &r  aorpaaaea 
IB  critical  ezactneaa  all  the  preceding  editiona ;  and 
though,  on  the  whole,  inferior  to  that  of  the  Bene- 
dietiiMa,  it  ia  atill  held  in  high  eatimation.  No 
fewer  than  aixteen  of  the  **Theologi  Lovanienaea** 
were  employed  in  preparing  it  for  publication.  It 
has  been  Tery  frequently  reprinted :  at  OencTa  in 
1596;  at  Cologne  in  1616 ;  at  Lyona  in  1664 ;  at 
P^  in  1586,  in  1603,  in  1609,  in  1614,  in  1626, 
in  1635,  and  in  1652.  The  Benedictine  edition 
of  the  woriu  of  Auguatin,  in  eleven  vohimea  folio, 
was  pobh^ied  at  Paria  in  7679—1700.  It  waa 
sererely  handled  by  Father  Simon ;  but  ita  aupe* 
riority  to  all  the  former  editiona  of  Aaguatin  ia 
feserally  acknowledged.  The  firat  Tolnme  eoor 
tain*,  beaidea  the  Retractationa  and  the  Confea- 
sioat,  the  greater  part  of  the  worka  written  by 
Auguatin  before  hia  doTation  to  the  episcopal  dig- 
nity. The  second  comprises  his  letters.  The  third 
and  fourth  include  his  exegetical  writings,  the 
hmith  being  entirely  filled  up  with  hia  Common- 
taiT  on  the  Paahna.  The  fifth  rolume  containa 
the  setnona  of  Auguatin.  The  aixth  embracea  hb 
Open  MoraUa.  The  aerenth  conabta  of  the  tiea- 
tiK  tU  ChUaU  Dei.  The  eighth  comprehenda  hia 
principal  woriu  against  the  Manichaeans,  and  thoae 
sgaiDst  the  Ariana.  The  ninth  compriaea  hia  con- 
trorenial  writings  againat  the  Donatiata.  The 
tenth  conaista  of  hia  treatiaea  on  the  Pehigian  con- 
trereny.  Each  of  theae  volumea  containa  an  ap- 
pendix fonaiating  of  worka  folaely  attributed  to 
•Auguatin,  Ac,  The  elerenth  volume  ia  occupied 
with  the  lifo  of  Auguatin,  f<«  the  preparation  of 
vhich  TiBemont  lent  the  aheeta  of  hia  unpublished 
niam  npon  tbis  fother.  This  valuable  edition 
via  reprinted  at  Paris,  in  eleven  thick  imperial 
•ctavo  volumea,  1836—39.  The  edition  of  Le 
C3efc  (who  calla  himaelf  Joannes  Phereponus) 
appeared  (professedly  at  Antwerp,  but  in  reality) 
tt  AoMierdaffl,  in  1 700— 1 703.  It  is  a  republica- 
tian  of  the  Beoedictine  edition,  with  notes  by  Le 
Cleic,  and  some  other  aupplementary  matter ;  be- 
Bdcs  an  additional  volume  containing  the  poem  of 
IVoiper  de  Ingratia,  the  Commentary  of  Pelagiua 
oa  the  Epiatlea  of  Paul,  and  some  modem  produo- 
tiflBB  idurii^  to  the  life  and  writings  of  Aagustin. 
Of  the  nnmerena  editiona  of  the  separate  works 
of  Aagustin  the  following  are  all  that  we  have 
«pMe  to  ennmeimie : — De  dvitaU  Dei :  editio  prin- 
ocpa,  e  ■KHiasterio  Sublacensi,  1467,  foL;  Mogun- 
tiae  per  Petr.  Schoeffer,  cum  commentariia  Thomae 
Yalais  et  Nic  Triveth,  1473,  foL,  reprinted  at 
Bsiie  in  1479  and  again  in  1515;  commentariis 
ifastntom  stndio et  labore  JaLud.  Vivis, Baaileae, 
LS22, 1555, 1570,  foL ;  cum  commentariia  Leon. 
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Coquaei  et  Jo.  Lud.  Vivis,  Paris,  1613, 1686,  fol.. 
Lips.  1825,  2  vola.  8vo.  Coiffeteumee :  editio 
princepa,  Mediolani,  1475,  4to. ;  Lovanii,  1563, 
12mo.  and  again  1573, 8vo.;  Antverp.  1567, 1568, 
1740,  8vo.;  Lugd.  Batav.  1675,  12mo.  apud  Ebe- 
vir. ;  Paris,  1776,  12mo.  (an  edition  highly  com- 
mended) ;  BeroL  1823,  ed.  A.  Neander;  Lipa. 
(Tauchnits),  1837,  ed.  C.  H.  Bmder ;  Oxon. 
(Parker),  1840,  ed.  £.  B.  Pusey.  De  Fide  et 
Operibm:  editio  princepa,  Coloniae,  4  to.  1473; 
ed.  Jo.  Hennichio,  Franco!  ad  M.  et  Rintelii, 
1652,  8vo.  De  Dootrina  Ckrietiama:  Helmatad. 
1629,  8vo.  ed.  Georgius  Calixtus,  reprinted  at 
Helmstadt  in  quarto,  1655;  Lips.  1769,  8vo.  ed. 
J.  C.  B.  Teegins,  cum  pnie£  J.  F.  Burscheri.  De 
Spiritu  etlMera:  Lipa.  1767,  1780,  8vo.  ed.  J.  C. 
B.  Teegiua;  Regiment  1824,  8vo.  cum  praeH  H. 
OlshaujMsn.  De  Cotffngiie  AduUerimt :  Jenae,  1 698, 
4to.  cum  notis  Juriseonsulti  celeberrimi  (Joannia 
Schilter)  quibua  dogma  Ecdeaiae  de  matrimonii 
diaaolutione  illuatratur. 

The  principal  aouroea  of  information  reapecting 
the  life  of  Auguatin  are  hia  own  Confeaaiona,  Re- 
tractationa, and  Epiatlea,  and  hia  biognqthy  written 
by  hia  pupil  Poaaidina,  bishop  of  Calama.  Among 
the  best  modem  worka  on  thia  subject  are  those  of 
Tillemont  and  the  Benedictine  editon  already  men- 
tioned ;  Laurentii  Berti  **  De  rebus  gestu  Sancti 
Augustini,**  &c  Venice,  1746,  4ta;  Schrockh, 
**Kirchengeschichte,'*  voL  xv. ;  Neander,  **Gea- 
chichte  der  Christlichen  Religion  und  Kirche,**  vol 
iL;  Bahr,  *^Geschichte  da  KJknischen  Literatur,** 
SupplemeiU^  vol  ii  For  the  editions  of  the  works 
of  Auguatin,  aee  Caa.  Oudin.  **  Commentariua  de 
Scriptoribua  Ecdeaiae  Antiquia,*^  vol.  L  pp.  931 — 
993,  and  C.  T.  G.  Schonemann'a  **  Bibliotheca 
Hiator.-Liteniria  Patrum  Latinorum,**  vol.  iL  pp. 
33 — 363.  On  the  Pelagian  controveray,  aee  (be- 
aidea Tillemont)  G.  J.  Voaaii  *^  Hiatoria  de  Contro- 
veraiis  quaa  Peuigiua  ejuaque  reliquiae  moverunt,** 
0pp.  voL  vL;  C.  W.  F.  Wakh'a  "Ketaerhiatorie," 
voL  iv.  und  v. ;  G.  F.  Wiggere*  "  Verauch  einer 
pragmat  Daratellung  dea  Auguatiniamua  und  Pela- 
gianismus,**  BerUn,  1821.  [J.  M.  M.] 

AUGU'STULUS,  ROMULUS,  the  hut  Ro- 
man emperor  of  the  West,  was  the  son  of  Orestes, 
who  seized  the  government  of  the  empire  after 
having  driven  out  the  emperor  Julius  Nepoa. 
Oreatea,  probably  of  Gothic  origin,  married  a 
daughter  of  the  comea  Romnlua  at  Petovio  or  Pe- 
tavio,  in  the  aouth-weatera  part  of  Pannonia ;  their 
son  waa  called  Romulua  Auguatua,  but  the  Greeks 
altered  RmuuIus  into  MwfivAAor,  and  the  Romans, 
despising  the  youth  of  the  emperor,  changed  Au- 
gustus into  Augustulus.  Ore^s,  who  declined 
assuming  the  purple,  had  his  youthful  son  pro- 
daimed  emperor  in  a.  d.  475,  but  still  retained  the 
real  sovereignty  in  his  own  hands.  As  early  as 
476,  the  power  of  Oreatea  waa  overthrown  by 
Odoaoer,  who  defeated  his  rival  at  Pavia  and  put 
him  to  death  ;  Paulna,  the  brother  of  Oreatea,  waa 
slain  at  Ravenna.  Romulus  Augustulus  was  allow- 
ed to  live  on  account  of  his  youth,  beauty,  and 
innocence,  but  was  exiled  by  the  victor  to  the  villa 
of  Lucullua,  on  the  promontory  of  Miaenum  in 
Campania,  which  was  then  a  fortiified  castle.  There 
he  lived  upon  a  yearly  allowance  of  six  thousand 
pieces  of  gold :  his  ultimate  fete  is  unknown. 

The  series  of  Roman  emperon  who  had  govern- 
ed the  atate  from  the  batUe  of  Actium,  b.  a  31 
during  a  period  of  five  hundred  and  seven  years. 
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closet  with  the  depoudon  of  the  ion  of  Orettet ; 
and,  strangely  enough,  the  hist  emperor  combined 
the  names  of  the  first  king  and  Uie  first  emperor  of 
Rome.  [Orkstbs,  Odoacsb.]  (Amm.  Marc 
Exoerpta^  pp.  662,  663,  ed  Paris,  1681;  Cassiod. 
Chronioon,  ad  Zenonem ;  Jomand.  d«  Regnormm 
Succasione^  p.  59,  de  Reb.  Goth,,  pp.  128,  129,  ed. 
Lindenbrog;  Procop.  de  BelL  Goth,  i.  I,  ii«  6  ; 
Cedrenos,  p.  350,  ed.  Paris;  Theophanes,  p.  102, 
ed.  Paris ;  Evagrius,  il  16.)  [W.  P.J 

AUGUSTUS,  the  first  emperor  of  the  Roman 
empire,  was  bom  on  the  23rd  of  September  of  the 
year  b.  c.  63,  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Tallius 
Cicero  and  C.  Antonius.  He  was  the  son  of  C. 
Octavius  by  Atia,  a  daughter  of  Julia,  the  sister  of 
C.  Julius  Caesar,  who  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  Latin  hero  Atys.  His 
real  name  was,  like  that  of  his  fiither,  C.  Octavius, 
but  for  the  sake  of  breTity,  and  in  wder  to  aroid 
confusion,  we  shall  call  hmi  Augustus,  though  this 
was  only  an  hereditary  surname  which  was  giren 
him  afterwards  by  the  senate  and  the  peofMe  to 
express  their  veneration  for  him,  wbenoe  the  Greek 
writers  translate  it  by  Sctfcurr^s.  Various  wonderful 
signs,  announcing  his  future  greatness,  were  subse- 
quently believed  to  have  preceded  or  accompanied 
his  birth.   (Suet.  ^«^.  94 ;  Dion  Cass.  xlv.  l,&c.) 

Augustus  lost  his  &ther  at  the  age  of  four  years, 
whereupon  his  mother  married  L.  Marcins  Philip- 
pus,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  (according  to  Nicohius 
Damascenus,  De  ViL  Aug,  3,  three  years  earlier) 
he  delivered  the  funeral  enlogium  on  his  grand- 
mother, Julia.  After  the  death  of  his  fitther  his 
education  was  conducted  with  great  care  in  the 
house  of  his  grandmother,  Julia,  and  at  her  death 
he  returned  to  his  mother,  who,  as  well  as  his 
step-fiither,  henceforth  watched  over  his  education 
with  the  utmost  vigilance.  His  talents  and  beauty, 
and  above  all  his  relationship  to  C.  Julius  Caesar, 
drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Romans  of  the  time,  and  it  seems  that  J. 
Caesar  himself^  who  had  no  male  issue,  watched 
over  the  education  of  the  promising  youth  with  no 
less  interest  than  his  parents.  In  his  sixteenth 
year  (N.  Damascenus  erroneously  says  in  his 
fifteenth)  he  received  the  toga  virilis,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  made  a  member  of  the  college  of 
ponti&,  in  the  place  of  L.  Domititts,  who  had  been 
killed  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  (N.  Damasc 
^  c  4 ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  59 ;  Suet.  Aug.  94  ;  Dbn 
Cass.  xlv.  2.)  From  this  time  his  unde,  C  Julius 
Caesar,  devoted  as  much  of  his  time  as  his  own 
busy  life  allowed  him  to  the  practical  education  of 
his  nephew,  and  trained  him  for  the  duties  of  the 
public  career  he  was  soon  to  enter  upon.  Dion 
Cassius  rentes  that  at  this  time  Caesar  also  brought 
about  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician,  but 
it  is  a  well  attested  fact  that  this  did  not  take 
place  till  three  years  later.  In  &  a  47,  when 
Caesar  went  to  Africa  to  put  down  the  Pompeian 
party  in  that  country,  Augustus  wished  to  accom- 
pany him  but  was  kept  back,  because  his  mother 
thought  that  his  delicate  constitution  would  be  un- 
able to  bear  the  fiitigues  connected  with  such  an 
expedition.  On  his  return  Caesar  distinguished 
him,  nevertheless,  with  military  honours,  and  in  his 
triumph  allowed  Augustus  to  ride  on  horseback 
behind  his  triumphal  car.  In  the  year  following 
(  B.  c  45  ),  when  CMsar  went  to  Spain  against  the  sons 
of  Pompey,  Augustus,  who  had  then  completed  his 
seventeenth  year,  was  to  have  accompanied  his 
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uncle,  but  was  obUged  to  remain  bdiind  onaoeoBit 
of  illnfiss,  but  soon  joined  him  with  a  few  ttm- 
panions.     During  his  whole  life-time  Aogaitiu, 
with  one  exception,  was  unfortunate  at  sea,  md 
this  his  first  attempt  neariy  cost  him  his  lifei  ibr 
the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  wrecked  oa  tlie 
coast  of  Spain.      Whether  he  arrived  in  Csear*i 
camp  in  time   to   take    part    in   the  battle  of 
Munda  or  not  is  a  diluted  point,  though  ^ 
former  seems  to  be  more  probable.    (Suet  J«f 
94  ;  Dion  Cass.  xliiL  41.)    Caesar  became  more 
and  more  attached  to  his  nephew,  for  be  seeai  to 
have  perceived  in  him  the  elements  of  everything 
that  would  render  him  a  worthy  soooeaser  to  him- 
self: he  constantly  kept  him  about  his  person,  snd 
while  he  was  yet  in  Spain  he  ia  said  to  have  made 
his  will  and  to  have  adopted  Augustus  as  his  sod, 
though   without  informing  him  of  it.     In  the 
autumn  of  b.  c.  45,  Caesar  returned  to  Ro^e  with 
his  nephew ;  and  soon  afterwards,  in  aixeidaBce 
with  the  wiah  of  his  uncle,  the  senate  raisMi  the 
gens  Octavia,  to  which  Augustus  belonged,  to  the 
rank  of  a  patrician  gens.    About  the  sane  time 
Augustas  was  betrothed  to  Servilia,  the  danghter 
of  P.  Servilius  Isauricns,  but  the  engagement  ap- 
pean  afterwards  to  have  been  broken  o£ 

The  extraordinary  distinctions  and  fisvoors  which 
had  thus  been  con£i»red  upon  Augustas  at  such  sn 
eariy  age,  must  have  exated  his  pride  and  ambi- 
tion, of  which  one  remarkaUe  example  is  reooided. 
In  Uie  very  year  of  his  return  from  Spain  he  was 
presumptuous  enough    to   aak  for  toe  oflice  of 
magister  equitum  to  the  dictator,  his  undo.    Gse- 
sar,  however,  refused  to  grant  it,  and  gave  it  to 
M.  Lepidus  instead,  probably  beeanae  he  thoo^t 
his  nephew  not  yet  fit  for  soch  an  office.    He 
wished  that  Augustus  should  aooonpany  hiaa  en 
the  expedition  which  he  contemplated  against  the 
Getae  and   Parthians ;   and,   in  order  that  the 
young  man  might  acquire  a  more  thorough  pfac- 
tical  training  in  military  afiirs,  he  sent  him  tm 
ApoUonia  in  Hlyricum,  where  some  legions  were 
stationed,  and  whither  Caesar  himself  intaidad  to 
follow  him.    It  has  often  been  auppoeed  that  Cae- 
sar sent  his  nephew  to  ApoUonia  for  the  pwpoee 
of  finishing  his  intellectual  education ;  but  althoagh 
this  was  not  neglected  during  his  atay  in  that  city, 
yet  it  was  not  the  object  for  which  he  waa  sent 
thither,  for  ApoUonia  offered  no  advantages  Ibr  the 
purpose,  as  may  be  infomd  firom  the  fiMt,  that 
Augustus  took    his  instructors — the  ihetotidaR 
ApoUodorus  of  Peigamus  and  the  mathefwatirian 
Theogenes,  with  him  from  Rome.     When  Gaesar 
had  again  to  appoint  the  magistrates  in  b.  c  44, 
he  remembered  the  desire  of  his  nephew,  and  can- 
forred  upon  him,  while  he  was  at  ApoUonia,  the 
office  of  magister  equitum,  on  which  he  waa  to 
enter  in  the  autumn  of  n.  c.  49L     Bat  things 
turned  out  fiir  differently.    Augustus  had  searedy 
been  at  ApoUonia  six  months,  when  he  was  war- 
prised  by  the  news  of  his  unelels  murder,  in 
March,  b.  c  44.    Short  as  his  residence  at  this 

Ebce  had  beoi,  it  waa  yet  of  great  influence  open 
is  future  Ufe :  his  military  exerdaes  seem  to  Inve 
strengthened  his  naturally  delicate  constittttiaa, 
and  the  attentions  and  flatteries  which  were  paid 
to  the  nephew  of  Caesar  by  the  most  distinguiahed 
persons  connected  with  the  legiona  in  lUyricam, 
stimulated  his  ambition  and  love  of  dominion,  and 
thus  explain  as  weU  as  excuse  manr  of  the  acta  of 
which  he  was  afterwards  guflty.    It  was  at  Afiet- 
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look,  aboi,  that  Aagaf Ins  fiDnn^  hU  indmate 
fiiendfllup  whh  Q.  SalTidienni  Rofoa  and  M.  Vip- 
mhttAgrippa. 

WIkd  the  news  of  Caeiar*a  murder  reached  the 
tneps  in  lUyricnm,  thej  immediately  offsred  to 
loDorv  Aogaftas  to  Italy  and  arenge  hit  unde^a 
death ;  bat  fiear  and  iffnorance  of  the  real  state  of 
afiun  at  Rome  made  him  hesitate  for  a  while.   At 
kit  he  RtoWed  to  go  to  Italy  as  a  private  person, 
aeoompsDied  only  by  Agrippa  and  a  few  other 
(neaii.    In  the  b^pnning  of  April  he  landed  at 
Lapne,  near  Bnindasinm,  and  here  he  heard  of 
Ui  adaption  into  the  gena  Julia  and  of  his  being 
•tlie  heir  of  Caesar.    At  Bmnduaium,  whither  he 
next  proceeded,  he  was  saluted  by  the  soldiers  as 
Caesar,  which  name  he  henceforth  assumed,  for  his 
Hptimate  name  now  was  C.  Julius  Caesar  Octa- 
viaou.    After  having  visited  his  step&ther  in  the 
neighboarhood  d  Naples,  he  arrived  at  Home,  ap- 
parently about  the  begiiming  of  May.    Here  he 
daaaaded  nothing  but  the  private  pn^perty  which 
Caesar  had  left  hua,  but  dedared  that  he  was  re- 
wM  to  avenge  the  murder  of  hia  benefector. 
Tha  itate  of  parties  at  Rome  was  most  perplexing; 
and  one  cannot  bat  admire  the  extraordinary  tact 
ud  pndenee  which  Augustus  displayed,  and  the 
■kffl  vith  which  a  youth  of  barely  twenty  contrived 
to  blind  the  moat  experienced  statesmen  in  Rome, 
aad  erentnally  to  cany  all  his  designs  into  effect. 
It  was  not  the  faction  of  the  conspiraton  that 
pkoed  difficulties  in  his  way,  but  one  of  Caesar^s 
own  party,  M.  Antony,  who  had  in  his  poesession 
t^  money  and  papers  of  Caesar,  and  refused  to 
gire  them  up.  Augostua  dedared  before  the  prae- 
tor, in  Um  usual  manner,  that  he  accepted  of  the 
inheritance,  and  promised  to  give  to  the  people  the 
potion  of  his  unde*s  property  which  he  had  be- 
^uathed  them  in  hia  will    Antony  endeavoured 
bjr  ail  meana  to  prevent  Augustus  from  obtaining 
^  objects ;  but  the  conduct  of  Augustus  gained 
^  faroor  of  both   the  s^mte  and  the  people. 
[AinoNius,  p.  215,  b.]      Augustus  had  to  oon- 
^  against  Dec.  Brutus,  who  was  in  possession 
of  Ciaa^ine  Gaul,  as  well  as  against  Antony ;  but 
(0  gtt  rid  of  one  enemy  at  least,  the  sword  was 
dawn  against  the  latter,  the  more  dangerous  of 
the  two.    While  Antony  was  collecting  troops  for 
the  war  againat  D.  Brutus,  two  of  the  l^ons 
vhich  came  from   Macedonia,  the  legio  Martia 
aad  the  fifth,  went  over  to  Augustus ;  and  to  pre- 
vent the  remaining  troops  following  the  example, 
<<^Btoiiy  hastened  with  them  to  the  north  of  Italy. 
Om,  who  had  at  first  looked  upon  Augustus 
^^  contempt,  now  began  to  regard  him  as  the 
osJjr  Bwa  capable  of  deUvering  the  republic  from 
ita  tmobles;   and   Augustus  in  return    courted 
Cn«%    On  the  10th  of  December,  Cicero,  in  his 
tikinl  Philippic;,  proposed  that  Augustus  should  be 
e&trasted  with  the  command  d  the  army  against 
Astcoyy  and  on  the  first  of  January,  b.  c  43,  he 
I'Tested  the  same  proposal  in  his  fifth  Philippic. 
IW  senate  now  granted  more  than  had  been 
*i^:   Attgostaa  obtained  the  command  of  the 
anay  with  the  title  and  insignia  of  a  praetor,  the 
'^  of  voting  in  the  senate  with  the  consulars, 
ad  tf  holding  the  consulship  ten  years  before  he 
^ttaiaed  die  legitimate  age.    He  was  accordingly 
KBt  hj  the  acTiatf,  with  the  two  consuls  of  the 
7^  C.  Vibiua  Pansa  and  A.  Hirtius,  to  compel 
^i^t^toraisetheaiegeofMutina.    Augustus  dis- 
**Q8aialied  himself  by  hia  defence  of  the  camp  near 
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Mutina,  for  which  the  soldiers  saluted  him  as 
imperator.  The  fidl  of  the  two  consuls  threw  the 
command  of  their  armies  into  his  hands.  Antony 
was  humbled  and  obliged  to  flee  across  the  Alps. 
Various  reports  were  spread  in  the  meantime  of 
disputes  between  D.  Brutus  and  Augustus,  and  it 
was  even  said  that  the  death  of  the  two  consuls 
was  the  work  of  the  latter.  The  Roman  aris- 
tocracy, on  whose  behalf  Augustus  had  acted,  now 
determined  to  prevent  him  from  acquiring  all 
further  power.  They  entrusted  D.  Brutus  with 
the  command  of  the  consular  armies  to  prosecute 
the  war  against  Antony,  and  made  other  regula- 
tions which  were  intended  to  prevent  Augustus 
gaining  any  further  popularity  widi  the  soldiers.  He 
remained  inactive,  and  seemed  ready  to  obey  the 
commands  of  the  senate.  Antony  had  in  the 
meantime  become  reconciled  with  the  governors  in 
Gaul  and  Spain  through  the  mediation  of  Lepidus, 
and  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army. 
In  these  drcumatances  Augustus  resolved  to  seek 
a  power  which  might  assist  him  in  gaining  over  An- 
tony, or  enable  him  to  oppose  him  more  effectually 
if  necessary.  This  power  was  the  consulship.  He 
was  very  popular  with  the  soldiers,  and  they  were 
by  promises  of  various  kinds  induced  to  demand 
the  consulship  for  him.  The  senate  was  terrified, 
and  granted  the  request,  though,  soon  afUr,  the 
arrival  of  troops  frt>m  Africa  emboldened  them 
again  to  declare  against  hinu  But  Augustus  had 
won  the  fitvour  of  these  troops :  he  encamped  on 
the  campus  Martins,  and  in  the  month  of  August 
the  people  elected  him  consul  together  with  Q. 
Pedius.  His  adoption  into  the  gens  Julia  was  now 
sanctioned  by  the  curies ;  the  sums  due  to  the  peo- 
ple, according  to  the  wUl  of  Julius  Caesar,  were 
paid,  the  murderers  of  the  dictator  outlawed,  and 
Augustus  appointed  to  carry  the  sentence  into 
effect.  He  ^t  marched  into  the  north,  professedly 
against  Antony,  but  had  scarcely  entered  Etruria, 
when  the  senate,  on  the  proposal  of  Q.  Pedius, 
repealed  the  sentence  of  outlawry  against  Antony 
and  Lepidus,  who  were  just  descending  from  the 
Alps  with  an  army  of  17  legions.  D.  Brutus  took 
to  flight,  and  was  afterwards  murdered  at  Aquileia 
at  the  command  of  Antony.  On  their  arrival  at 
Bononia,  Antony  and  Lepidus  were  met  by  Au- 
gustus, who  bectune  reconciled  with  them.  It  was 
agreed  by  the  three,  that  Augustus  should  lay 
down  his  consulship,  and  that  the  empire  should 
be  divided  among  them  under  the  title  of  triumviri 
rei  ptMioae  oonstiiuendae,  and  that  this  arrange- 
ment  should  last  for  the  next  five  years.  Lepidus 
obtained  Spain,  Antony  Gaul,  and  Augustus  Ainca, 
Sardinia,  and  Sicily.  Antony  and  Augustus  were 
to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  murderers  of 
Canar.  The  first  objects  of  the  triumvirs  were  to 
destroy  their  enemies  and  the  republican  party ; 
they  began  their  proscriptions  even  before  they 
arrived  at  Rome;  their  enemies  were  murdered 
and  their  property  confiscated,  and  Augustus  was 
no  less  cruel  than  Antony.  Two  thousand  equites 
and  three  hundred  senators  are  said  to  have  been 
put  to  death  during  this  proscription :  the  lands  of 
whole  townships  were  taken  from  their  owners 
and  distributed  among  the  veteran  soldiers.  Num- 
bers of  Roman  citizens  took  to  flight,  and  found  a 
refuge  with  Sex.  Pompeius  in  Sicily.  Augustus 
first  directed  his  arms  against  the  latter,  because 
Pompeius  had  it  in  his  power  to  cut  off  all  pro- 
visbns  from  Rome.    The  army  assembled  at  Rh»- 
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giam ;  but  an  attempt  to  croM  over  to  Sicily  wag 
thwarted  by  a  naval  victory  which  Pomperaa  gain- 
ed over  Q.  Salvidienos  Rufoa  in  the  very  sight  of 
Augustus.  Soon  after  this,  Augustus  and  Antony 
sailed  across  the  Ionian  sea  to  Greece,  as  Brutus 
and  Cassius  were  leaving  Asia  for  the  west. 
Augustus  was  obliged  to  remain  at  Dyrrfaachium 
on  account  of  illness,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  recov- 
ered a  little,  he  hastened  to  Philippi  in  the  autumn 
of  B.  a  42.  The  battle  of  Philippi  was  gained  by 
the  two  triumvirs :  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  despair 
put  an  end  to  their  lives,  and  their  followers 
surrendered  to  the  conquerors,  with  the  exception 
of  those  who  placed  their  hopes  in  Sext  Pompeius. 
After  this  successful  war,  in  which  the  victory 
was  mainly  owing  to  Antony,  thouffh  subsequently 
Augustus  claimed  all  the  merit  for  himself,  the 
triumvirs  made  a  new  division  of  the  provinces. 
Lepidus  obtained  Africa,  and  Augustus  returned 
to  Italy  to  reward  his  veterans  with  the  lands  he 
had  promised  them.  All  Italy  was  in  fear  and 
trembling,  as  every  one  anticipated  the  repetition 
of  the  hoiTors  of  a  proscription.  His  enemies, 
especially  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Antony,  and  some 
other  of  the  friends  of  the  latter,  increased  these 
apprehensions  by  fidse  reports  in  order  to  excite 
the  people  against  him ;  for  Augustus  was  detained 
for  some  time  at  Brundusium  by  a  fresh  attack  of 
illness.  But  he  pacified  the  minds  of  the  people 
by  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  senate. 

These  circumstances  not  only  prevented  for 
the  present  his  undertaking  anytlung  fresh  against 
Sext.  Pompeius,  but  occasioned  a  new  and  unex- 
pected war.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome,  Augustus 
found  that  Fulvia  had  been  spreading  these 
rumours  with  the  view  of  drawing  away  her  hus- 
band from  the  arms  of  Cleopatra,  and  that  L. 
Antonius,  the  brother  of  the  triumvir,  was  used 
by  her  as  an  instrument  to  gain  her  objects.  Au- 
gustus did  all  he  could  to  avoid  a  rupture,  but  in 
vain.  L.  Antonius  assembled  an  army  at  Prae- 
neste,  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  the 
fortified  town  of  Perusia,  where  he  was  blockaded 
by  Augustus  with  three  armies,  so  that  a  fearful 
femine  arose  in  the  place.  This  happened  towards 
the  end  of  b.  c.  41.  After  severel  attempts  to 
break  through  the  blockading  armies,  L.  Antonius 
was  obliged  to  surrender.  The  citizens  of  Perusia 
obtmned  pardon  from  Augustus,  but  the  senators 
were  put  to  death,  and  from  three  to  four  hundred 
noble  Perusines  were  butchered  on  the  15th  of 
Mareh,  b.  c.  40,  at  the  altar  of  Caesar.  Fulvia 
fied  to  Greece,  and  Tiberius  Nero,  with  his  wife 
Livia,  to  Pompeius  in  Sicily  and  thence  to  Antony, 
who  blamed  the  authors  of  the  war,  probably  for 
no  other  reason  but  because  it  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful. Antony,  however,  sailed  with  his  fleet  to 
Brundusium,  and  preparations  for  war  were  made 
on  both  sides,  but  the  news  of  the  death  of  Fulvia 
in  Greece  accelerated  a  peace,  which  was  concluded 
at  Brundusium,  between  the  two  triumvirs.  A 
new  division  of  the  provinces  was  again  made : 
Augustus  obtained  all  the  parts  of  the  empire  west 
of  the  town  of  Scodra  in  Illyricum,  and  Antony 
the  eastern  provinces,  while  Italy  was  to  belong  to 
them  in  common.  Antony  also  formed  an  engage- 
ment with  the  noble-minded  Octavia,  the  sister  of 
Augustus  and  widow  of  C.  Marcellua,  in  order  to 
confirm  the  new  friendship.  The  marriase  was 
celebrated  at  Rome.  Sext.  Pompeius,  woo  had 
had  no  share  in  these  transactions,  continued  to 
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cut  off  the  provisions  of  Rome,  whidi  was  sofein^ 
greatly  from  scareity :  scenes  of  violence  and  out- 
rage at  Rome  shewed  the  exasperation  of  the  peo- 
ple. Augustus  could  not  hope  to  satisfy  the 
Romans  unless  their  most  uigoit  wants  were 
satisfied  by  sufficient  supplies  of  food,  and  tbii 
could  not  be  effected  in  any  other  way  bat  by  a 
reconciliation  with  Pompeius.  Augustus  had  sn 
interview  with  him  on  the  coast  of  Miaoiaia,  in 
B.  c.  39,  at  which  Pompeius  received  the  proeim- 
sulship  and  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and 
Corsica,  together  with  the  province  of  Adbaia. 
In  return  for  these  concessions  he  was  to  pnmde 
Italy  with  com.  In  order  to  convince  the  lUmiaai 
of  ihe  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  Augustus  be- 
trothed M.  Maicellus,  the  son  of  Octavia  and  step- 
son of  Antony,  who  was  present  on  this  oocasioD, 
to  a  daughter  of  Pompeius. 

Peace  seemed  now  to  be  restored  eveiywbcfc. 
Antony  returned  to  the  East,  where  his  genersb 
had  been  successful,  and  Augustoi  too  reoared 
favouiable  news  from  his  lieutenants  in  Spain  and 
Gaul.    Augustus,  however,  waa  anxious  for  an  op- 
portunity of  a  war,  by  which  he  misht  d^ve 
Sext  Pompeius  of  the  provinces  whicn  had  beea 
ceded  to  him  at  Misennm.    A  pretext  was  sooa 
found  in  the  fiict,  that  Pompeius  allowed  piracy  to 
go  on  in  the  Mediterranean.    Augustus  sdicited 
the  aid  of  the  two  other  triumviri,  but  they  did 
not  support  him ;  and  Antony  waa  in  reality  gbd 
to  see  Augustus  engaged  in  a  smuggle  in  which  h» 
was  sure  to  suffer.    The  fleet  of  Augustus  suffered 
greatly  from  storms  and  the  activity  of  Democharesi 
the  admiral  of  Pompeius;  but  the  latter  did  not 
follow  up  the  advantages  he  had  gained,  and  Au- 
gustus thus  obtained  time  to  repair  his  ships,  and 
send  Maiecenas  to  Antony  to  invite  him  ^ain  to 
take  part  in  the  war.    Antony  hereupon  sailed  to 
Tarentum,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  37,  with 
300  ships ;  but,  on  his  arrind  there,  Angustoa  Wd 
changed  his  mind,  and  dedined  the  asstatanee. 
This  conduct  exasperated  Antony;  bat  hia  wiiv, 
Octavia,  acted  as  mediator ;  the  two  triumvirs  net 
between  Tarentum  and  Met^Kintnm,  and  the  ar- 
gent necessity  of  the  times  compdled  them  to  lay 
aside  their  mutual  mistrust    Augustas  promiaed 
an  army  to  Antony  for  his  Parthian  war,  whBe 
Antony  sent  120  ships  to  increase  the  fleet  of  Au- 
gustus, and  both  agreed  to  prolong  Uieir  oflioe  of 
triumvin  for  five  yean  longer.     While  Antony 
hastened  to  Syria,  Octavia  remained  with  licr  bro- 
ther.   Soon  after  this,  M.  Vipsanins  Agr^pa  r^ 
ceived  the  command  of  the  fleet  of  Aogostna,  aad 
in  July  of  the  year  36,  Sidly  was  attacked  on  afl 
sides ;  but  storms  compelled  the  &et  of  Avgoaco 
to  return,  and  Lepidus  alone  succeeded  in  IndiQ^ 
at  Lilybaeum.     Pcmipeius  remained  in  hia  «wnl 
inactivity ;  in  a  8efr-%ht  off  Mylae  he  loat  thirty 
ships,  and  Augustus    landed    at  Taaronemaak. 
Agrippa  at  last,  in  a  decisive  naval  battle,  pot  as 
end  to  the  contest,  and  Pompeius  fled  to  Am. 
Lepidus,  who  had  on  all  oocastoos  beesi  Uutid 
with  neglect,  now  wanted  to  take  Sidly  te  him- 
self ;  but  Augustus  easily  gained  orer  his  tVM^ 
and  Lepidus  himself  submitted.     He  waa  seat  > 
Rome  by  Augustus,  and  resided  there  far  tiie  it- 
mainder  of  his  lifo  as  pontifex  "*^^— I'na,      Tb« 
forces  which  Augustus  had  under  hia  ''■muhmt'^ 
now  amounted,  according  to  Appiaa,  to  fimj-lsvr 
legions,  independent  of  the  Ught-armed  tioc^  aad 
the  cavahry,  and  to  (>00  ships.  Augnataa  ivwdcd 
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ktt  soldMn  with  gailands  and  money,  and  promised 
idn  farther  remdf ;  bat  the  ▼eteians  innsted 
opon  their  dinmHion,  and  upon  reoeiTing  (at  once) 
the  hads  and  all  the  sums  tnat  had  been  promised 
them.  Angottiu  quelled  the  rebellion  in  its  com- 
mwKcment  by  sererity  combined  with  liberality : 
be  dimissed  the  yeterans  who  had  fooght  at  Mo- 
tioa  and  Philippic  and  ordered  them  to  qnit  Sicily 
unmediatdj,  tluit  their  disposition  might  not  spr^id 
fiuther  amoDg  the  soldiers.  The  latter  were  satis- 
fied with  the  promises  of  Augustus,  which  he  ful- 
filled at  the  expense  of  Sicily,  and  lands  were  as- 
agoed  to  the  veterans  in  Campania.  Augustas 
mw  teat  back  the  ships  of  Antony,  and  took  pos- 
Ktnon  of  Africa.  The  Roman  senate  hastened  to 
honov  the  conqueror  in  the  most  extravagant 
nanser;  and  wl^n  he  approached  the  city,  which 
Maeoenu  hsd  governed  during  his  absence,  the 
wnate  and  people  flocked  out  to  meet  him.  Au- 
gntos  addrened  the  senate  in  a  very  modest  man- 
oer,  and  declined  some  of  the  distinctions  which 
were  oftred  him.  He  celebrated  his  ovation  on 
the  13th  of  November,  b.  c.  36.  The  abundant 
npply  of  provinons  which  was  now  brought  to 
Rooe  latiafied  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  people; 
aod  Si  this  happy  state  of  things  was  the  result  of 
ha  ^etory,  hu  interests  coincided  with  those  of 
the  pespie,  whose  burdens  were  also  lessened  in 
varioQs  ways. 

B]r  the  conquest  of  two  of  his  rivals,  Augustus 
had  now  acquired  strength  enough  to  enter  upon 
the  coDtest  with  the  thi^  He  first  endeavoured, 
however,  as  mucfa  as  was  in  his  power,  to  remedy 
tk  eonfiuion  and  demoralisation  in  whidi  Italy 
h^  been  involved  in  consequence  of  the  civil  wars, 
si^  he  fvetended  only  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  his 
c^illeagne  in  order  to  withdraw  with  him  into  pri- 
^ste  Hfie,  as  the  peace  of  the  republic  was  now  re- 
■tond.  This  pretended  self-denial  did  not  remain 
^Bonwded,  for  the  people  dected  him  pontifex 
i3>aBms,  though  Lepidus,  who  held  this  office, 
*H  yet  aHve ;  and  the  senate  decreed,  that  he 
■liwU  inhabit  a  pubhc  building,  that  his  person 
■hoold  be  inviolable,  and  that  he  should  sit  by  the 
*">  of  the  trftunes.  Augustus  took  every  oppor- 
^tjr  of  pausing  and  supporting  his  absent  col- 
leagM,  Antony,  imd  by  this  stratagem  the  Romans 
S^^ihaDy  beeuoe  convinced,  that  if  new  disputes 
■hooJd  break  out  between  them,  the  fimlt  could  not 
pwibly  lie  with  Augustus.  But  matters  did  not 
jeteoBie  to  this :  the  most  urgent  thing  was  to  keep 
"H  tnx^  engaged,  and  to  acquire  funds  for  paying 
thea.  After  suppressing  a  mutiny  among  the  in- 
"veot  veteians,  he  prepared  for  a  campaign  against 
Hoe  tribes  en  the  nrnth-eastem  coast  of  the  Adri- 
^  of  which. the  Romans  had  never  become  oom- 
P*^  aasters,  and  which  from  time  to  time  refused 
to  fly  their  tribute.  Augustus  marched  along  the 
^M,  without  meeting  with  much  resistance,  until 
he  came  near  the  country  of  the  Japydes :  their 
^pital  Metnlum  was  strongly  fortified  and  garri- 
""■ed;  hot  the  perseverance  of  Augustus  and  the 
'****^  rf  his  troops  compelled  the  garrison  to  sur- 
**^  sod  the  place  was  dianged  into  a  heap  of 
I^Vy  the  brave  Japydes  themselves  (b.c  35).  As 
« leasao  of  the  year  was  not  yet  much  advanced, 
-^^litos  ondiMtook  a  campaign  against  the  Pan- 
y**s  in  Segestica.  After  several  engagements 
"■riof  their  march  through  the  country,  the  Ro- 
^s  appealed  before  the  town  of  Segesta,  which, 
■**  ■*«  of  thirty  days,  sued  for  pardon.    Au- 
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gustus,  to  suit  his  own  purpose,  imposed  only  a  fine 
upon  the  inhabitants,  and  leaving  nis  legate  Fufius 
Oeminus  behind  with  a  garrison  of  twenty-five 
cohorts,  he  returned  to  Rome.  Octavia  had  in  the 
meantime  been  repudiated  by  Antony ;  and  at  the 
request  of  Augustus  the  senate  declared  Octavia 
and  Livia  inviolable,  and  granted  them  the  right 
of  conducting  their  own  affidrs  without  any  male 
assistance — an  apparent  reparation  fior  the  insult 
ofiered  to  Octavia  by  her  husband,  but  in  reality  a 
means  of  keeping  the  recollection  of  it  alive.  Au- 
gustus intended  next  to  make  an  expedition  against 
Britain,  but  the  news  of  fresh  revolts  in  the  coun- 
tries frt>m  which  he  had  just  returned,  altered  his 
plan.  His  generals  soon  restored  peace,  but  he 
himself  went  to  Dalmatia,  where  Agrippa  had  the 
command.  Several  towns  were  taken,  and  neither 
life  nor  property  was  spared.  Augustus  penetrated 
as  fiu  as  Setovia,  where  he  was  wounded  in  his 
knee.  After  his  recovery,  he  gave  the  command 
to  Statilius  Taurus,  and  returned  to  Rome  to  un- 
dertake the  consulship  for  the  year  b.  c  33,  which 
he  entered  upon  on  the  1st  ^  January  together 
with  L.  Volcatius  Tullus,  and  laid  down  on  the 
same  day,  under  the  pretext  of  the  Dalmatian  war, 
though  his  presence  there  was  no  longer  necessary, 
since  Statilius  Taurus  had  already  completed  the 
defeat  of  the  Dalmatians.  Out  of  the  spoils  made 
in  this  war  Augustus  erected  a  portico  called,  afier 
his  sister,  Octavia.  During  this  year,  Agrippa  was 
aedile,  and  did  all  he  could  to  gain  popularity  for 
his  friend  Augustus  and  himself,  and  Augustus 
also  made  several  very  useful  regulations. 

Meantime  the  arbitrary  and  arrogant  proceedings 
of  Antony  in  the  East  were  sufficient  of  themselves 
to  point  him  out  to  the  Romans  as  an  enemy  of 
the  republic,  but  Auffustus  did  not  neglect  to  direct 
attention  secretly  to  nis  follies.  Letters  now  passed 
between  the  two  triumvirs  full  of  mutual  crimina- 
tions; and  Antony  already  purchased  from  Arta- 
vasdes  cavalry  for  the  impending  war  against  his 
colleague.  The  rupture  between  the  two  triumvirs 
was  mainly  brought  about  by  the  jealousy  and  am- 
bition of  Cleopatra.  During  the  year  b.  c.  32, 
while  Cleopatra  kept  Antony  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  intoxication,  Augustus  had  time  to  convince  the 
Romans  that  the  heavy  sacrifices  he  demanded  of 
them  were  to  be  made  on  their  own  behalf  only,  as 
Italy  had  to  fear  everything  from  Antony.  War 
was  now  declared  against  Cleopatra,  for  Antony 
was  looked  upon  only  as  her  infatuated  sUve.  In 
B.  c.  31,  Augustus  was  consul  for  the  third  time 
with  M.  Valerius  Messalla.  Rome  was  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement  and  alarm,  and  all  classes  had 
to  make  extraordinary  exertions.  An  attempt  of 
Augustus  to  attack  his  enemy  during  the  winter 
was  frustrated  by  storms ;  but,  in  the  spring,  his 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  the  able  Agrippa, 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  Augustus  himself  with  his  l^ions 
landed  in  Epeirus.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  took 
their  station  near  the  promontory  of  Actium  in 
Acamania.  Their  fleet  had  no  able  rowers,  and 
everything  depended  upon  the  courage  of  the  sol- 
dien  and  the  size  of  ^eir  ships.  Some  persons 
ventured  to  doubt  the  safety  of  entering  upon  a 
sea-fight,  but  Cleopatra^s  opinion  prevailed,  and 
the  battle  of  Actium  was  fought  in  September,  31. 
As  soon  as  the  queen  observed  that  victory  was 
not  certain  on  her  side,  she  took  to  flight,  and  An- 
tony soon  followed  her.     His  fleet  fought  in  vain 
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to  the  last,  and,  after  a  long  heritatioD,  the  land 
forces  smrendered. 

The  danger  which  had  threatened  to  bring  Rome 
under  the  dominion  of  an  eastern  queen  was  thus 
removed,  the  ambition  of  Augustus  was  satisfied, 
and  his  generosity  met  with  general  admiration. 
After  the  battle  of  Actium,  he  proceeded  slowlj 
throttgh  Greece  and  a  part  oif  western  Asia,  where 
he  entered  on  his  fourth  consulship  for  the  year 
B.  c.  30,  and  passed  the  winter  at  Samoa.  The 
confidence  of  his  army  in  him  grew  with  his  suc- 
cess, but  the  veterans  again  shewed  symptoms  of 
discontent,  and  demanded  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promises  made  to  them.  Soon  after,  they  broke 
out  into  open  rebellion,  and  Augustus  hastened 
firom  Samoa  to  remedy  the  evil  in  person.  It  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  escaped  the  storms 
and  arrived  at  Brundusium.  Here  he  was  met  by 
the  Roman  senators,  equites,  and  a  great  numbed 
of  the  people,  which  emboldened  him  to  ask  for 
their  assistance  to  pay  his  soldiers.  His  requests 
were  readily  complied  with,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
fulfil  his  engagements  towards  the  veterans,  and 
assigned  lands  to  them  in  various  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. Without  going  to  Rome,  he  soon  after  sailed 
to  Corinth,  Rhodes,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  Cleopatra 
negotiated  with  Augustus  to  betray  Antony  ;  but 
when  she  found  that  Augustus  only  wanted  to 
spare  her  that  she  might  adorn  his  triumph,  she 
put  an  end  to  her  life.  [Antonius,  No.  12.] 
Egypt  was  made  a  Roman  province,  and  the  booty 
which  Augustus  obtained  was  so  immense,  that  he 
could  easily  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  army.  At 
Rome  the  senate  and  people  rivalled  each  other  in 
devising  new  honours  and  distinctions  for  Augustus, 
who  was  now  alone  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  world. 
In  Samos  he  entered  upon  his  fifth  consulship  for 
the  year  b.  c  29.  The  senate  sanctioned  all  his 
acts,  and  conferred  upon  him  many  extraordinary 
rights  and  privileges.  The  temple  of  Janus  was 
closed,  as  peace  was  restored  throughout  Uie  em- 
pire. In  August  of  the  same  year,  Augustus  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  celebrated  his  threefold 
triumph  over  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians, 
Antony  and.  Egypt ;  and  he  obtained  the  title  of 
imperator  for  ever. 

After  these  solemnities  were  over,  Augustus  un- 
dertook the  consulship  for  the  year  28  together 
with  his  friend  AgrippiL  He  was  determined  from 
the  first  not  to  lay  down  the  power  which  his  own 
successes  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times  had 
phiced  in  his  hands,  although  he  occasionally  pre- 
tended that  he  would  resign  it  He  first  directed 
his  attention  to  the  restoration  of  order  in  all  parts 
of  the  government ;  and,  as  he  was  invested  with 
the  censorship,  he  began  by  clearing  the  senate  of 
all  unworthy  members;  he  ejected  two  hundred 
senators,  and  also  raised  the  senatorial  census ;  but 
where  a  worthy  senator*s  property  did  not  come 
up  to  the  new  standard,  he  very  liberally  made  it 
up  out  of  his  own  means.  He  raised  many  ple- 
beian families  to  the  rank  of  patricians ;  and  as  he 
had  a  predilection  for  ancient,  especially  religious, 
institutions,  he  restored  several  temples  which  had 
fallen  into  decay,  and  also  built  new  ones.  The 
keeping  of  the  aerarium  was  transferred  from  the 
quaestors  to  the  praetors  and  ex-praetors.  After 
having  introduced  these  and  many  other  useful 
changes,  he  i^oposed  in  the  senate  to  lay  down 
his  powers,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  prevailed 
upon  to  remain  at  the  head  of  afi&iirs  for  ten  years 
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longer.    This  plan  was  afterwards  repeated  sevcnl 
times,  and  he  apparently  allowed  himself  to  be  sl- 
ways  persuaded  to  retain  his  power  either  fior  ten 
or  five  years  longer.    He  next  made  a  diriaioo  of 
the  provinces,  living  the  quiet  and  peaceful  ooa 
to  the  senate,  and  retaining  for  himadf  thoae  whidi 
required  the  presence  of  an  army.    The  adminis- 
tration of  the  former  was  given  eveiy  year  bj  the 
senate  to  proconsuls,  while  Augustus  {dated  tfe 
others  under  legaU  Cammsj  sometimes  also  csUed 
propraetores,  whom  he  appointed  at  any  time  be 
pleased.     He  declined  all  honours  and  distxaetieBS 
which  were  calculated  to  remind  the  Romaat  of 
kingly  power ;  he  preferred  allowing  the  rqmblioBa 
forms  to  continue,  in  order  that  he  might  imfo- 
ceptibly  concentrate  in  his  own  penon  all  tbe 
powers  which  had  hitherto  been  separated.    He 
accepted,  however,  the  name  of  Angostos,  vhi^ 
was  ofiered  to  him  on  the  proposal  of  L.  Monabos 
Plancus.    In  B.  c.  23  he  entered  upon  his  devestk 
consulship,*  but  laid  it  down  immediatdy  afk^ 
wards ;  sind,  after  having  also  declined  the  dicta- 
torship, which  was  offered  him  by  the  senate,  ht 
accepted  the  imperinm  proconsulare  and  the  tribo- 
nitia  potestas  for  lifis,  by  which  his  inviobbilitf 
was  legally  established,  while  by  the  imperinm 
proconsulare  he  became  the  highest  authority  ia  zH 
the  Roman  provinoea.    When  in  b.  c.  12  Le^du,   i 
the  pontifex  maTJmns,  died,  Augustas,  on  wboo 
the  title  of  chief  pontiff  had  been  conferred  oo  a 
former  occasion,  entered  upon  the  office  itself. 
Thus  he  became  the  high  priest  of  the  state,  nad 
obtained  the  highest  i^uence  over  all  the  other  i 
colleges  of  priests.    Although  he  had  thus  united   | 
in  hu  own  person  all  the  great  offices  of  state,  vrt 
he  was  too  prudent  to  assume  exclusively  the  title*  i 
of  all  of  them,  or  to  shew  to  the  Romana  that  be  | 
was  the  sole  master.    Other  persona  wwe  accord- 
ingly allowed  to  hold  the  consulship,  praetonhif, 
and  other  public  offices ;  but  these  offices  were  m  \ 
reality  mere  fonns  and  titles,  like  the  new  offices 
which  he  created  to  reward  his  friends  and  parti-  I 
sans.    Augustus  assumed  nothing  of  the  ourvard  ; 
appearance  of  a  monarch :  he  retained  the  mmfk 
mode  of  living  of  an  ordinary  citisoi,  ooDtimied  hi&  , 
femiliar  intimacy  wiUi  his  fnends,  and  appeared  tn  : 
public  vrithout  any  pomp  or  pageantry ;  a  kiagly  : 
court,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  did  not  exist  at  all  ! 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  i 

His  relation  to  ue  senate  waa  at  first  rather  ba-  ' 
defined :  in  b.  c.  28  he  had  been  made  pciuuipi  | 
senatus,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  24  he 
was  exempted  by  the  senate  from  all  tbe  laws  of 
the  state.    During  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  An-  i 
gustus  seldom  attended  the  meetinga  of  the  senate, 
but  formed  a  sort  of  privy  council,  ooBssating  cf 
twenty  senators,  with  whom  he  diseossed  tW  won 
important  political  matters.    Augustus  had  no  ni- 
nisters,  in  our  sense  of  the  word ;  but  on  state ; 
matters,  which  he  did  not  dtoose  to  be  '^^f*****^  I 
in  public,  he  consulted  his  personal  fri'^^s,  C  CO- 
nius  Maecenas,  M.  Vipsanius  Agnpgm^  M.  Valeriaa 
Messalla  Corvinus,  and  Asinins  PoUio,  all  of  whoa 
contributed,  each  in  hia  way,  to  increase  the  g^ka- ; 
dour  of  the  capital  and  the  welfere  of  the  empar,  \ 
The  people  retained  their  republican  pnvflcgca«; 
though  they  were  mere  forma :  they  s^  Bet  ia  i 
their  assemblies,  and  elected  consuls  suid  echcr: 
magistrates ;  but  only  such  penons  wer«  elected  as! 
had  been  proposed  or  recommended  by  the 
The  almost  uninterrupted  festivities, 
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^atntnihjm  of  corn,  and  the  like,  mode  the  people 
(oq^  the  nhftanoe  of  their  republican  freedom ; 
ad  they  were  ready  to  serre  him  who  fed  them 
WML  UbeaJlj :  the  popalatiim  of  the  city  was  then 
fittle  better  than  a  mob. 

It  wai  a  Decetnry  conaeqnence  of  the  dominion 

•quired  by  force  of  arms,  that  standing  armies 

(euin  daiica)  were  kept  on  the  frontiers  of  the 

I    empire,  u  on  the  Rhme,  the  Danube,  and  the 

£apfaiates,  which  in  many  instances  became  the 

fotmdationi  of  floorishing  towns.    The  Teterans 

woe  diitribiited  into  a  number  of  colonies.    For 

titt  protection  of  his  own  person,  Augustus  esta- 

bHihed  ten  praetorian  cohorts,  consisting  of  one 

tbooHnd  men  eadi,  which  were  placed  under  the 

eooDoaDd  of  two  equites  with  the  title  of  praefecti 

pnctono.    For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order 

and  Beeority  in  the  dty,  he  instituted  a  sort  of 

po&e^  under  the  name  of  cohortes  urbanaa,  which 

voe  imder  the  conmiand  of  the  pmefectus  urbL 

Tbe  fleets  wen  stationed  at  Rarenna,*  Misenum, 

nd  io  nuions  ports  of  the  ptoTinces.    In  the  divi- 

■OB  of  the  provinces  which  Augustus  had  made  in 

^c.  27,  e^cdal  regulations  were  made  to  secure 

ttikt  jnitiee  in  their  administration ;  in  conse- 

qvnce  of  which  many,  especially  those  which  were 

B0t  cppmsed  by  armies,  enjoyed  a  period  of  great 

fntpmty.    Egypt  was  governed  in  a  manner 

wnat  from  that  of  all  other  prorinoes.      The 

divinoo  of  the  prorinces  was  necessarily  Mowed 

By  t  chsnge  in  the  administration  of  the  finances, 

vlwh  were  in  a  bad  condition,  partly  in  oonse- 

<r)aoe  of  the  crril  wars,  and  partly  through  all  the 

^auaa  hnds  in  Italy  baring  been  assigned  to  the 

^ctanuL    Tbe  system  of  tasntion  was  levised, 

nd  the  taxes  increased.    The  aerarium,  out  of 

vineh  the  senate  defrayed  the  nublic  expenses, 

«ie  Kfant/td.  from  the  fiscus,  the  funds  of  the 

BBperoc;  out  of  wbicb  he  paid  his  armies. 

Aflfnstns  enacted  seyeial  laws  to  improve  the 
■•nl  condition  of  the  Romans,  and  to  secure  the 
paUie  peace  and  safety.  Thus  be  made  several 
'^tfolations  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  scarcity  and 
^Biae,  promoted  industry,  and  constructed  roads 
ad  other  works  of  public  utility.  The  large  sums 
^  ntntj  wbicb  were  pot  into  circulation  revived 
cBoaeree  and  industry,  from  which  the  eastern 
prorinces  especially  ai^  FgTPt  derived  great  ad« 
vaotBgea 

AhhoD^  Augustus,  who  must  have  been  star- 
tled snd  frightened  by  the  murder  of  Caesar,  treat- 
ed the  Raaums  with  the  utmost  caution  and  mild- 
M,  and  endearoiued  to  keep  out  of  sight  every 
tidfig  that  migbt  shew  bim  in  the  light  dP  a  sove- 
RJigii,  yet  several  conqiiracies  against  bis  life  re- 
ttinded  him  that  there  were  still  persons  of  a 
>*pBhlic8n  ^irit.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
BKotion  the  names  of  the  leaders  of  these  eonspi- 
(acie% — M.  Lepidus,  L.  Murena,  Fannius  Caepio, 
>ad  Cocnriins  Cinna,  who  are  treated  of  in  sepa- 
nteartides. 

After  tbis  bvief  sketch  of  the  internal  affiiirs  of 
the  Reman  empire  during  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
k  soly  reoiains  to  give  some  account  of  the  wars 
■I  vhidi  he  himself  took  part  Most  of  them 
*ae  conducted  by  bis  friends  and  relations,  and 
Med  Bot  be  noticed  here.  On  tbe  whole,  we  may 
K&Bik,  that  the  wars  of  the  reign  of  Augustus 
*ef«  not  wars  of  aggression,  but  chiefly  undertaken 
to  secure  the  Roman  dominion  and  to  protect  the 
frvuiers,  which  were  now  more  exposed  than  be- 
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fore  to  the  hostile  inroads  of  barbarianiw     In 
a  c.  27,  Augustus  tent  M.  Crassus  to  check  the 
incursions  of  the  Dacians,  Bostamians,  and  Moe- 
sians  on  the  Danube ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  he 
himself  went  to  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  began  the 
conquest  of  the  warlike  Canti^ri  and  Astnriuwhose 
subjugation,  however,  was  not  completed  till  b.  c. 
1 9  by  Agrippa.    During  this  campaign  Augustus 
founded  several  towns  for  bis  veterans,  such  as 
Augusta  Emerita  and  Caesar  Augusta.     In  B.  c. 
21  Augustus  travelled  through  Sioly  and  Greece, 
and  spent  the  winter  following  at  Samos.    After 
this,  he  went  to  Syria  at  the  invitation  of  Tiridates, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  his  kingdom  of  Par- 
thia.    The  ruling  king,  Phrsates,  for  fear  of  the 
Romans,  sent  back  the  standards  and  prisonen 
which  had  been  taken  from  Crassus  and  Antony. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  20,  Augustus  returned 
to  Samos,  Xo  spend  the  approaching  winter  there. 
Here  ambassadors  from  India  appeued  before  him, 
with  presents  from  their  king,  Pandion,  to  confirm 
the  friendship  which  had  beini  sought  on  a  former 
occasion.    In  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  19,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  where  new  honours  and  distinctions  were 
conferred  upon  him.    His  vanity  was  so  much  m- 
tified  at  these  bloodless  victories  which  he  had 
obtained  in  Syria  and  Samos,  that  he  struck  medals 
to  commemorate  them,  and  afterwards  dedicated 
the  standards  which  he  had  received  from  Phraatea 
in  the  new  temple  of  Man  Ultor.    In  b.  c  18,  the 
imperium  of  Augustus  was  prolonged  for  five  years, 
and  about  the  same  time  he  incrrased  the  number 
of  senaton  to  600.    The  wars  in  Armenia,  in  the 
Alps,  and  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  were  conducted  by 
his  generals  with  varying  success.    In  b.  c.  16  the 
Romans  sufiered  a  defeat  on  the  Lower  Rhine  by 
some  German  tribes ;  and  Auffustus,  who  thought 
the  danger  greater  than  it  really  was,  went  hunself 
to  Gaul,  and  spent  two  years  there,  to  regulate  the 
government  of  that  province,  and  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary preparations  for  defending  it  against  the 
Germans.     In  b.  c.  13  he  returned  to  Rome,  leav- 
ing the  protection  of  the  frontier  on  the  Rhine  to 
his  step-son,  Drusus  Nero.     In  b.  a  9  he  again 
went  to  Gaul,  where  he  received  German  ambassa- 
dors, who  sued  for  peace;  but  he  treacherously- 
detained  them,  and  diistributed  them  in  the  towns 
of  Gaul,  where  they  put  an  end  to  their  lives  in 
despair.  Towards  the  end  of  this  year,  he  returned 
to  Rome  with  Tiberius  and  Drusus.     From  this 
time  forward,  Augustus  does  not  appear  to  have 
again  taken  any  active  part  in  the  wars  that  were 
carried  on.     Those  in  Germany  webe  the  most  for- 
midable, and  lasted  longer  than  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus. 

In  A.  D.  13,  Augustus,  who  had  then  reached 
his  75th  year,  again  undertook  the  government  of 
the  empire  fbr  ten  yean  lonser;  but  he  threw 
some  put  ci  the  burden  upon  his  adopted  son  and 
successor,  Tiberius,  by  making  him,  his  colleague. 
In  the  year  following,  a.  d.  14,  Tiberius  was  to 
undertake  a  campaign  in  Illvricum^  and  Augustus, 
though  he  was  bowed  down  by  old  age,  by  domestic 
misfortunes  and  cares  of  every  kind,  accompanied 
him  as  for  as  Ni4>les.  On  his  return,  he  was  taken 
ill  at  Nola,  and  died  there  on  the  29th  of  August, 
A.  D.  14,  at  the  age  of  76.  When  he  felt  his  end 
approaching,  he  is  said  to  have  asked  his  friends 
who  were  present  whether  he  had  not  acted  his 
part  well  He  died  very  gently  in  the  arms  of  his 
wife,  Livia,  who  kept  the  event  secret,  until  Tibe- 
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bad  retoRwd  la  Noli,  where  he  wai  immedi- 
r  laluUd  u  Ike  naxHor  of  Anguitni.     The 

!  oF  the  emperor  ma  airied  b;  the  decarimet 
Jola  to  Borillae,  where  il  wu  recetaed  bj  the 
iin  equitei  end  coiiTe^ed  to  Rome.  The  lo- 
1  Kpotheoiii  took  pkce  in  the  Caiiiptii  Mirtina. 
hii  sihei  wen  depouted  in  the  nutnuleum 
ch  he  him«olfh»d  built. 

J  r^nrdi  the  domeitic  life  of  AngnHtu,  he  wtM 
of  IhoH  tmbi^j  men  whom  fortune  Bunvonda 
t  bH  ber  ootweid  Bplendoar,  And  who  con  jet 
akt  but  lillle  of  Ibe  geuersl  bippinen  which 
'  ensbliab  oi  promote.  Hii  doratitic  inufci> 
!i  mitit  haie  smbitlered  kU  Mi  enjoyment), 
^ttni  wu  a  nun  of  great  caution  and  tnoderv 
— two  qnalitiei  by  which  he  maintained  bit 
et  orer  the  Roman  world  i  hot  in  bit.  matri- 
Jal  nlatiana  and  aa  a  btber  he  wu  not  happj, 
flj  thmugh  hii  own  holt.  He  waa  lint  mai- 
,  thoogh  only  nominally,  to  Clodia,  a  daogbtflr 
HodiDiondFuliia.  Hia  aecond  wife,  Scriborua, 
a  relation  of  Seat.  Pompeini :  ahe  bore  him 
only  danghter,  Julia.  After  he  had  diToreed 
bonia,  he  married  Liria  Drruilia,  who  waa  far- 
away (ram  her  huiband,  Tiberiui  Nero,  in  a 
i  of  pngnancy.  She  bronght  Angnatua  two 
-aona,  Tiberiua  Nero  and  Nero  Gandiua  Drn- 
She  aeenied  the  loTe  and  atlacbmenl  of  bee 
land  to  the  laat  momenta  of  hia  life.  Aognatna 
at  Gnt  fixed  on  M.  MirceUni  ■>  hii  loeceaiat. 


AUGUSTUS, 
the  ion  of  hia  liiter  Octaria,  wba  waa  n 
daughter,  Julia.  Agnppa,  jealoca  t 
partiality  for  him,  left  Rome,  and  di 
till  Uanxllua  had  died  in  the  fiowe: 
Julia  waa  now  compelled  by  ber  htl 
the  aged  Agrippa,  and  her  aona,  Cain 
Caeiar,  were  raiaed  to  the  dignity  of 
Tentutia  At  the  death  of  Agrippa, 
Tiberina  waa  obliged  to  dimrce  hii  w 
and,  contrary  to  hta  own  will,  to 
DiuBliafied  with  her  conduct  and  tbi 
her  aona,  he  went,  in  B.  c  G,  to  Rhod 
■pent  eight  yean,  to  avoid  living  witl 
guatua,  who  became  at  Eaat  disgnst 
conduct,  Kut  ber  in  B.  c  2  into  exile 
of  Pandataiia,  near  the  ccait  of  Camp 
>he  waa  followed  by  her  mother,  Scr 
children  of  Jidia.  Julia  the  Younger 
Pottumui,  were  likewiK  baniihed. 
AnguitDi  waa  incrtaaed  by  the  deatbi 
Maecenaa,  in  ^  c  8,  and  of  hia  tw 
Caiua  and  Lucioi  Caeiar,  who  an  i 
bllen  ndimi  to  the  arabiliona  deii) 
who  wiahed  to  make  room  for  her  oi 
rina,  whom  the  deluded  ei 


led  empenir  w. 
hia  colltagne 


Tiberiua,  ti 
Qennaninu,  the  ion  of  hia  late  brol 
A  more  eaaipltte  riew  of  the  ftmily 
il  given  in  the  aimeied  atcmma. 


STiKua  or  Auoi;sT[7s  a 


1.  OctaTia,  the  yi 


Z  C  OctoTiua  (C.  Jotios  Cut 


iTiua  fC 


1.  Cbdia.       3. 


X  Canar,  matried  to  Liria,    Z  L.  Caesar,  betrothed     S.  Julia,  married       i.  Agrip- 
he   aitter  of    Oermanicua.  to   Aemilia  Lefuda.  to  L.  Aemilioa  pina, 

}ied  a.  D.  4.  Died  a.  d.  2.  Paullui.  nar- 


>.J. 


Aemilim  Lepidua,  Z  Aemilia  Lepida, 

married    to    Druailla,  maiiied  to 

daughter  of  GermiuicDa.         1.  Ap.  JaninaSilauDa.    Z  Druot. 


.  L.  Silanm.        S.  M.  Sihuina.        3.  Jimia  C 


lero,  married 

ZDmana. 

3.  CaliOULa, 

5.  DmuDa,  married 

Aemilia 

Cn.  Domi- 

■ndZM.AenuL 

inofTiberiua. 

Lepida. 

Lepidna. 

TacAnn.yi. 
7) 

(Tac^HH. 
ri.40.) 

J 

AVIANUS. 
Ow  ifta  d«i  nol  bUow  iu  here  to  enter  into 
>  oitial  enmiiuuan  of  the  chancter  of  Augiu- 
[a :  viof  be  did  ii  recorded  in  hittoiy,  end  public 
Bpiuiofl  ID  kii  awn  time  pniied  him  for  it  u  eo 
cicilleill  prince  knd  llaleBcin  ;  the  iaTcitigstioD 
irflk  Wda  euteio  of  hia  ectioDi  »  nich  a  deli- 
tM  nbjwt,  lh*t  both  aodtot  ud  modern  wrilen 
h.n  idiaDted  tilt  motl  oppoute  apiniost,  ud 
iBth  nppnntd  bj  atioiig  uguinents.  The  main 
di&nltj  iiei  tn  the  qtieetiaiif  whether  hii  goTeni- 
■vnt  wu  the  fruit  (^  hie  honeit  intentioni  aad 

fjiifl  hie  01 


id  loTe  of  dom 


whether  he  wee  ■ 


id  the  proyiacei,  en 
r  fotun  dnl  wtn.  Fre- 
•iini  to  the  yictoi?  of  Actiom  hia  chancter  ia  leu 
>  inuCci  of  doaht,  end  there  »e  find  (uScient 
pncA  of  hia  suelt;,  aelfiabneaa,  and  EuthU«ne» 
Imrda  hia  &ienda.  He  hu  anoetmit*  been 
ctugHJ  with  cowardice,  but,  an  br  ai  niilitarj 
frigt  i>  cmxemed,  the  charge  ia  anfoDiided. 

(Tbc  piiiudiad  ancieDt  aouree*  eauceming  the 
Hie  and  reigo  of  Adgiutui  an  :  Snetoo.  A  mgadiu ; 
Niodaaa  Damaae.  Dt  Vila  Aagnli;  Disn  Caaa 
xli.— lii.;  Tadtaa,  AmuL  i.  ;  Cicero'a  EjMtt 
ud  Pa^fia ,-  VeU.  Pat.  ii.  69—134 ;  PlaL  ..lii- 
lamm.  Beaidea  the  numeiona  modem  woriii  on 
Ik  Hialorj  of  Rome,  ve  refer  eipeciallj  to  A 
Wdchst,  Impenilora  Caatarii  AitgiutiScnptanrti 
AAfiwK,  Feic  i.,  Orimae,  1S41,  4U.,  irhieh  con- 
Oiuaii  excellent  account  of  the  jouth  of  Augoitua 
•ml  hit  cdncatioD  ;  Dnunann,  (AiKtuita  Anu,  toL 
i>.  pii.  315—302.  who  trokU  of  hia  hiitoi?  down 
Ki  the  battle  of  Action]  ;  Loebell,  Ud^r  dot  Prm- 
t'f^  ia  AmgatbH,  m  Bwiraer'i  Hutorusla  Tiu- 
■imbm^  iicr,  Jahrgang,  IBM;  Sail  Hoeck, 
ffiweic  GacUeU*  com  Vtf.^  der  Rtpnilik  Hm 
»-  VBlltmlmv  dtt  MtmarcUc  nter  OwfaotM,  ' 
1.^.214—421.}  [US.] 


AVIANUS.  4S1 

gDmfiit  derifed  Inun  the  atjle  of  theae  compoaitiona 
mnit.  to  eTcrjr  reader  of  taite  and  diKxiniijiatian, 
appear  conclnain.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
unlike  the  Tigonua,  bold,  ipirited,  and  highl;  ta- 
belliahed  rotundity  which  chamiteriiet  the  J>e». 
criptio  Orbia  and  the  Aratea  thui  the  feeble,  beu- 
tating,  dull  meagreneat  of  the  fabuliaL  Making  all 
llawancn  for  numeroua  comiptiona  in  the  text, 
ft  can  acaml;  regard  iheie  piecea  in  an;  other 
ight  than  u  the  early  efinaiona  of  aome  unpIBE- 
tiaed  youth,  who  patched  yery  unikilfdly  eipret- 
aiona  bormwed  Cr<nD  the  purer  daaaica,  eape«allf 
Vi^iL,  upon  the  rude  dialect  of  as  nnletterrd  age. 
Cannegieter,  in  hii  entdita  but  meat  tediou 
diaaertation,  hai  Coiled  nnancceeafntly  to  prove  that 
Afianua  floniiahed  nndei  the  Antoninea.  Wenw- 
,  „  ,  pUcea  him  tDwardt  the  end  of  tba 
fourth  century,  adopting  the  Tiewa  of  theae  who 
believe  that  the  Theodeaiua  of  the  dedication  may 
be  AureUua  Hacrobiua  Amhrouua  Theodoaiua,  the 
onjecture,  that  the 


AVIA'NUS,  M,  AEMILIUS,  a  bieod  o; 
GcBo,  and  the  patron  of  Avtanoi  Evander  and 
AnaniH  Hammoniua.  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  liiL  2,  SI. 
27.) 

AVIA'NUS,  FLATIUS,  the  author  of  a  cot 
iKtioB  of  foity'twa  Ae«^  hblet  in  Idtin  elegiac 
nna,  dedicated  to  ■  certain  Theododni,  who  ia 
•Uraaed  aa  B  onn  of  gre^  learning  and  highly 
oltiTtted  mind.  The  deaignation  of  this  writer 
a^tan  ander  a  number  of  di^rent  ahapea  in  dif- 
favt  HSa,  nch  aa  .^enaaj,  Aniaina,  Abidimt, 
Jiiaai,  and  Aviaait,  from  which  last  form  he  wai 
h]  nay  of  the  earlier  hiatoiiana  of  Roman  litera- 
to^  (Sell  BB  Voeaiaa  and  FnncaQa,  identified  with 
tbi  geogi^ihical  poet,  Rufua  Fealua  Avicni 
[AmKcaJ  Bat,  indmendenl  of  the  dmuoatance 
iha  Be  fact  ezapt  thia  mrmblance  of  name  ran 
U  aillataiil  in  an^ion  of  anch  an  opinion,  the  ar- 


gnnunarian,  and  adding  the 
Flarianua  of  the  Saturnalia  s 


guide  ua,  we  abould 
leci  Lueimea  lo  [Jace  him  a  hundred  yeara  later. 

Avianna  wa>  fint  printed  independently  by  Jac 
de  Breda,  at  Devenlei  in  Holland,  in  the  year 
1491,  4(0.,  Gothic  chaiacten,  under  the  title 
"Apologoa  Aviani  dvia  Romani  adoleecenlnlia  ad 
moraa  et  IdUnnm  aeimonem  CBpeiaendoa  nljtiaai- 
mui ;"  but  the  editio  princep*  ia  appended  to  the 
hblea  of  Aeaop  which  appcand  about  1460.  The 
eaiiier  editiona  contain  only  twenty-aeven  fablei ; 
the  whole  forty-two  were  fint  pobliahed  by  Rigat 
tint,  along  with  Aeaop  and  other  opnacula  (16ino. 
Lngd.  1570).  The  moat  complete  edition  ii  that 
of  Cannegieter,  Bvo.  AraateL  1731,  which  waa  fol- 
lowed by  thoae  of  Nodell,  Svo.  Amatel.  17B7,  end 
of  C.  H.  TiBchncke.  ISmo.  Upa.  1790. 

»  The  Uilea  of  Avian  Danalated  into  Englyaba" 
are  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  ■*  The  Snbtyl  Hiato- 
ryea  and  Fablea  of  Eeope,  tranilated  out  of  Frenahe 
into  Englyaihe,  by  William  Caiton  at  Weatmyn- 
Btte.  In  the  yen  of  our  lorde  M  cccc  tixiiii.,  Ac 
EiipripdadbgOmimtUitXKii4aft<fM>mitlits»n 
itfomrlortluccochirBii.AwdliiJir'Ifenofae 
ngme  ofiy^  ftgAard  lit  Ofrde,-  folio.  Thia  book 
arai  reprinted  by  Pynaon.  We  have  a  tianilalion 
into  Italian  by  Oiov.  Giia.  Trombelli,  8io.  Veuet 
173S;  and  into  German  by  H.  Fr.  Eerier,  in  hia 
l&m.  FtAeUicUir,  Stnttgud,  ISSB.  (Voaaiua,  dt 
PoHitLaa.p.S6i  Fimcciua,iJe  Vtgda  L.  L.  Smto- 
Mt,aia.m.%U\.\  fiarth..^diwwr.  ill.  34.uv)L 
3.  iizu.  7  and  13,  ilvL  4,  7,  16)  Wemadoig 
Portf.  Laa.  Miim.  vol  v.  para.  ii.  p.  663,  who  effec- 
tually deatroya  the  leading  ailment  of  Cannegieter 
that  Avianai  moat  be  intermediate  between  Fhae- 
diua  and  Titianoa,  upon  which  idea  the  hypotheaia 
that  he  lived  tmdoi  llie  Antoninei  leaCa.)  [W.R.J 
AVIA'NUS  EVANDER.  IEvandib.] 
AVIA'NUS  FLACCUS.  [Flaocvi.] 
AVIA'NUS  HAMMCNlUa  [HaMMortnm.] 
AVIA'NUS,  LAETUS,  the  name  prefiied  l« 
an  epigram  in  hod  Latin,  compriaed  in  three  ele- 
giac diaUcha,  on  the  famoua  work  of  Martianni 
Capella.  The  aubject  provet  that  it  nnnot  be  ear- 
lier than  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  (Bnrmann, 
AidiaiBg.  Add.  i.  p.  7Sa,  or  Ep.  n.  £53,  ad.  Meyer.] 
Barth.  ..4<i«rMr.  iviii.  21.)  [W.  R.] 


i3  AVIENUSl 

AVIA'NUS  PHILO'XENUS.       [Phiioxb- 

AVl'DIUS  CA'SSIUS.    [CiSsiDt] 

AVrolUS  FLACCUS.    [FLiccua.] 

C  AVIE'NUS,  triboni!  of  ths  loldien  oF  th« 

ith  legioa,  wu  ignominioail;  diuoiwed  frmn  the 

my,  oa  (cconnl  of  miKOndoct  in  the  Afrinn  nr, 

0.46.   (Hirtfl.J;t.46.) 

AVIE'NUS,  RUFU3   FESTU3.      The  fcl- 

uring  poemi  us  ueribed  to  ma  author  beuing 

1.  DtKT^iHa  Othit  Tvma,  or,  u  it  ii  rariouJ; 
tilled  in  diS^ralt  editiotu  md  MSS.,  Metapinuii 
friffomt  Dioit<i$ii^^^Siliu  (Mu — Ambilm  Oriit— 

1394  hnameleT  lines,  derifed  dinctlf  from  the 
'prfyifrit  a!  Dionjuni,  and  containing  a  inccincl 
connt  of  the  most  lemaiiuble  object)  in  the 
lyiieal  and  pohtiad  geographf  of  the  known 
irld.  It  adhen*  too  doeel;  in  lome  plscea,  and 
rparta  too  widelr  in  othen,  from  the  text  (rf  the 
leiandiiui,  to  be  called  with  pioprietj  a  tnne- 
tioo,  or  eren  a  panqihmii,  and  itill  leei  doe*  il 
lern  to  be  re^uded  a>  an  independent  votk, 
It  appioadiea  man  nmtij  lo  ooi  modem  idta  of 
new  edition  ccmpioHd  in  cert^  pan^ei,  en- 
rged  in  etban,  and  altaiad  thron^ont  Theta 
angei  em  hardly  be  cooiidered  a*  improTementi, 
r  not  nnfreqiiently  the  anziet;  of  the  writer  to 
pand  and  embelluh  hie  oriranal  he*  made  him 
■ndar  into  eitianganee  aod  emri  while  on  the 
her  band  the  lear  M  bocoming  prolix  and  tedioiu 
11  led  to  iDJudidou  cnrtaibnenli,  end  induced 
m  to  omit  the  nanun  of  netioni  and  diitiicta 
iiich  ought  not  to  hare  been  paued  orer.  Nor 
«t  he  allempt  to  correct  the  miitakee  of  hii  pre- 
EOHor,  Dor  lo  lake  idnnlage  of  tboee  Moret  of 
iDwItdge  which  mnat  haie  been  available  at  the 
riod  when  be  lired  ;  bnt  tbe  bltmden  and  fblliet 
Ihe  old  Orecit  poeti,  wbo  were  pTofoondly 
noraot  of  oil  the  regioni  lo  the  Weet  ud  North 

their  own  country,  an  implidtlj  followed,  and 
uif  thingi  let  down  which  eieiy  well-informed 
in  under  the  empire  mvat  have  known  to  be 
•urd.  There  ii,  however,  a  coDiidenble  energy 
id  livelineuofi^le,  which  animatet  tbe  inherent 
ilneH  of  ibe  nudertaking  and  carriei  the  reader 
[btly  on,  while  much  ingenuity  ii  diiplajed  in 
rying   the    eipreeiion    of   eonitantly-rocurring 

2.  Om  Maritima,  a  Er^nent  in  70S  limine 
Imelert.  The  plan  comprehended  a  fall  deline*- 
in  of  the  tbocei  of  Ihe  Mediterranean,  together 
id)  ihoie  of  die  Eniine  and  K*  of  Aht,  and  a 
irtion  of  the  Atlantic  without  the  pillan  of 
cKulei ;  but  we  know  not  if  this  daign  wai 
'er  fidly  carried  out,  for  the  portion  which  hai 
len  preeerved  ii  confined  almoal  entirely  to  the 
art  itTctching  from  MarKillei  to  Cadk  The 
ithor  ptofeuet  to  have  commenced  the  enay  in 
der  to  ealin^  the  intelligent  inqnitiet  of  a  youth 
imed  Probui,  to  whom  it  ie  addmeed,  with  re- 
jd  to  ihe  geography  of  the  Poatut  and  the 
Kotie  Onlf ;  but  if  intended  for  the  purpoaei 
inatmcdon,  it  ii  impOHible  to  imagine  any  Caik 

:ecuted  in  a  leu  ealiitactory  manner.  Then  ii 
I  absence  of  all  order  and  arrangement.  Inileid 
advancing  ateadily  in  a  given  direction,  we  an 
nied  ba^waidi  and  forwnrdi,  iraniported 
mptly  from  one  ipol  lo  another  at  a  gnat  dii- 
Dce,  and  bronght  again  and  again  lo  the  nme 
lint  without  completing  any  circuit,  beiidei  bemg 


AVIENUS. 
dlitneled  with  diKiuuona  on  laaditiftt 
totally  foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
the  diSlEieDl  nation*  and  diatricu  are  di 
by  Iheir  ancient  and  forgotten  nanwa, 
thoie  by  which  they  ver«  icMally  kn 
time  when  thii  gnide-book  vnu  compoi 
the  old  and  exploded  &ntuie>  of  hi 
geography  revived  and  gravely  propon' 
are  led  BJmoat  irreiiitibly  to  the  cooc 
Avienni,  poeeeuing  no  practical  or  ■ 
quaintonce  with  bii  mbject,  had  read  i 
oonflicting  acconnta  of  the  coontriee  i 
written  in  former  lime*  by  penon*  w 

Eorant  a*  binuel^  and  had  combined 
m  logelheiinthehopeofelBbotaling 
whole, — n^ecting  with   strange    pei 


3.  Anita  Piaaiamema,  and  Art 
iKnticat  both  in  Hexameter  verse,  thi 
taining  1325,  the  second  552  line*, 
exactly  the  Bime  relation  to  the  well  ki 
of  Aratui  as  the  Daer^itio  Otbit  'i 
to  that  of  Dionyiius.  The  genual  am 
the  Greek  original  is  followed  throu 
several  passages  are  traoslated  more  i 
in  the  versiom  of  Cicero  and  Oennasic 
tbe  other  hand  many  of  the  mj^hical  . 
expanded,  new  lolei  ore  introdnced,  a 
from  tbe  works  of  celebrated  aiCronoii 
of    Pythagorean    philosophy,    and   in 

ith  the  materials  of  the  old  bhri< 


luchm 


ined.  Here  there  was 
for  the  imagination  to  dispart  itself  dd 
with  dry  details  and  starUiom  bets,  i 
ingly  the  interest  is  well  nutalDed  and 
and  spirited  (tyle  of  the  poet  ffm 
iid  vantage. 

4.  Threoihorl  (hgitive  pieces,  thefin 
to  a  friend,  Flmiaui  MjmieBa,  V.  C 
a  gift  of  some  pomegranates  from  hi 
Africa,  in  order  to  remove  an  attack 
indigestion  ;  the  second,  Dt  Camtm  i 
SminmAUegiiria,oa  the  allurvunentsol 
ten  of  Acbeloui  and  the  device  by  wb 
escaped  their  wile* ;  the  third,  AJ  Ami 
ennmerating  the  vsriDDi  occvpatiou 
tuns  occn[ried  Ihe  time  and  engaged  tl 
of  the  writer  each  day  when  living  in 


Wa  I 


remark,  that  while  n  c 
oubt  that  the  two  Oeogiapl 
pen,   especially  i 


second  (L  71}  we  find  a  dinct  refer 
first,  we  have  no  external  evidence 
them  with  the  others,  except  the  he 
Mme  name  is  prefixed  in  all  MSS.  tc 
with  the  eieeptioo  of  the  Snd  and  3i 
Jther  hand,  the  styla,  n 


scholars  in  general  have  acquiesced  in  ' 
ment  which  asugn*  the  whole  to  one  p« 
evidently  belong  lo  an  epodi  when  1 
ture,  although  bat  verging  to  old  ag 
^~~^  and  hale,  and  &r  from  being  p 


infirmitie*  ; — we  ■ 


AVIENU& 

ftne  and  (neiom  of  expreadon  in  strong  contmt 
vHh  the  inflated  feeUcneM  and  uneasy  stiffiieas 
vhidi  marked  the  last  period  of  decay. 

ilsBoniiiig  that  the  astitmofflSeal  ATienus  is  th» 
asDe  with  the  geographical.  ATienna,  we  can  at 
once  detennine  i^iprozimatety  the  age  to  which  he 
befengs ;  for  Jerohie,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Epittle  of  St  Ptol  to  Titos,  mentions  that  the 
qootttion  hy  the  Apostle,  in  the  zviL  chi^r  of 
tke  Acts,  T0V  ytip  ica2  yiros  ioiUp^  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Phaenomena  of  Aiatns,  **  quern  Cicero  in 
latimmi  sermonan  tranatulit,  et  Germanicns  Oie- 
aar,«feaperJmat«c'*   Now  Jerome  died  in  420; 
therefine,  allowing  all  fiur  latitude  to  the  somewhat 
indefinite  natper^  we  may  with  tolenble  certainty 
pbce  ATiemn  ia  the  latter  half  of  the  fborth  cen- 
toiy,  DBder  Valena,  the  Valentinians,   Oratian, 
sad  Theodosius,  or  even  somewhat  earlier,  under 
Coutantiiie  and  Julian.    Our  next  step  leads  us 
spoo  ground  much  less  firm,  but  we  may  venture 
jet  a  little  further.     An  inscription,  discoTeted 
«%iaal^,  we  are  told,  in  the  church  of  St  Nicholas, 
of  the  Fnzhishers,  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  de- 
poiited  in  the  Villa  Caesarina,  has  been  published 
bj  Fahietti  and  othns,  and  will  be  found  in  Bup- 
■am^i  AnthologiB.  (L  7d,  or  Ep  ju  278,  ed.  Meyer.) 
It  bean  as  a  title  R.  PxsTus  V.  C.  Db  Si  Ad 
DiiM  NoBTiAM«  and  begins  in  the  first  person, 
Fate  Mmemi   soboUs   prdetqn^   Avierdj    after 
vhidi  ibllews  an  announcement  on  the  part  of  this 
iodiridnal,  that  he  was  bom  at  Vulsinii,  that  he 
dvdt  at  Romie,  tnat  he  had  twice  been  elevated  to 
the  office  of  proconinl,  that  he  was  the  happy 
iajhand  of  a  lady  named  Phicida,  the  proud  Bsther 
o{  a  nsmerolu  oflfspring,  and  the  author  of  many 
peou  {oarmma  midta  »ertn$)  ;  then  follows  a  sort 
of  epitaph  in  four  lines,  inscribed  by  Phicidus,  ap- 
pvwtly  the  son  of  the  above  personage,  to  the 
«Rd  memocy  of  his  sire.    Wemsdorf  and  others 
^▼e  at  once  pronounced  without  hesitation,  that 
the  Festus  who  here  calls  himself  descendant  of 
Hssonins  and  son  of  Avienus,  for  sudi  is  undoubt- 
sdly  the  true  meaning  of  the  words,  must  be  the 
■■M  with  cor  Rnfiis  Festus  Avienus.    The  proof 
*^ueed,  when  caxefuUy  sifted,  amounts  to  this  :< — 
1*  It  ii  probablo  that  Uie  ancestor  here  lefened  to 
B*T  be  C  Mitaonius  Rofus,  the  celetoited  Stoic 
sad  intimate  €riend  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana.    He 
vas  eziled  by  Nero,  patroniaed  by  Vespasian,  and 
ii  fie^oeatfy  mentioned  by  the  writers  who  treat 
of  thtt  penod.     This  idea  leceiTes  confirmation 
froB  the  ciicomstanoe  that  Tacitus  and  Philostiatus 
^Mh  leneaent  Mnaonius  as  a  Tuscan,  and  Suidas 
^teaaiy  aaaerta  that  he  wis  a  native  of  Vulsinii. 
We  thus  faDj  establish  an  identic  of  name  be- 
tween tltt  writer    of  the   inscription   and    our 
Aricana,  and  can  explain  satis&ctorily  how  the  ap* 
^'Attioo  Roliis  came  into  the  fiunily.     2.  From 
tve  kwa  in  the  Codex  of  Justinian  (see  Ootho- 
^  Prtmopos^,  ^^  Tkeod,),  it  appears  that  a 
ccrtno  Festnt   waa  proconsul  of  Africa  in  the 
ym  366  and  367,  which  agrees  with  the  age  we 
■s*e  assigBed  to  our  Avienus  from  St  Jerome, 
ttd  SB  iaaeripiioo  is  extant  (Boeckh,  Jtucr,  Graec 
^  f-  436)  eoomicmorating  the  gratitude  of  the 
Alhrmana  towwda  *PoS^s  ^aroSy  proconsul  of 
fawre.   Now  tlie  editor  of  Dionysius  and  Aratus 
Bart  have  been  a  Greek  achokur,  and  we  gather 
^B  sooe  lines  in  the  Descriptio  that  he  had  re- 
P<tte^  visiiad  Delphi  in  person ;  Uius  he  may  be 
thn  nrj  Tarf^oi  ^(iaros^  and  the  two  procontuhff 
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appdintments  are  in  this  way  detennined.  3.  The 
words  '*  amRtM  wmUa  mtsm**  point  out  a  simi- 
larity of  taste  and  occupation.  4.  Lastly,  in  the 
epitii|»h  by  Pladdus  we  detect  an  expression, 
**  Jupiter  aethram  (Pandit,  Feste  tibi),**  which 
seems  to  allude  directly  to  the  second  line  of  the 
Phaenomeim,  ^  exrelsnm  reaetat  Jupiter  aethiam,** 
alUiough  this  may  be  merely  an  accidental  resem- 
blance. It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  evidence  requires 
a  good  deal  of  hypothetical  patching  to  enable  it  to 
hang  together  at  all,  and  by  no  means  justifies  the 
undoubting  confidence  of  Wemsdorf ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  can  scarcely  reftise  to  acknowledge 
that  the  coincidences  are  remaricaUe. 

We  need  scarcely  niotice  the  opinion  of  some 
eariy  critics,  that  Avienus  was  a  Spaniard,  since  it 
avowedly  rests  upon  the  consideration,  that  the 
fragment  of  the  Ora  Maritima  which  has  been 
preserved  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  coast  of  Spain, 
and  contains  quotations  frran  the  woriis  of  Himilco 
and  the  Carthaginian  annalists  with  regard  to  that 
country  and  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  To  refute 
such  aiguments  would  be  almost  as  idle  as  to 
invent  them.  Nor  need  we  treat  with  greater 
reqwct  the  assertion  that  he  waa  a  Christian.  Not 
a  Ime  can  be  quoted  which  would  appear  to  any 
reasonable  man  fiivouiable  to  such  a  notion ;  but,  on 
the  contiarv,  wherever  he  speaks  of  the  Pagan 
gods  we  find  that  he  expresses  in  very  unequivocal 
language  a  marked  reverence  kit  iheir  worship. 
There  is  little  to  be  said  either  for  or  against  the 
idea,  that  he  is  the  young  Avienus  introiduced  by 
Maoobius  in  the  Saturnalia  as  talking  with  Sym- 
machus.  So  fiu  as  dates  are  concerned  there  is  no 
anachronism  involved,  but  the  name  was  very 
common,  and  we  have  no  due  to  guide  us  to  any 
conclusion. 

Servius,  in  his  commentary  on  Viigil  (x.  388), 
speaks  of  an  Avienus  who  had  turned  the  whole  of 
Virgil  and  Livy  into  Iambics  (qui  toium  Vtrgilium 
et  Idvium  iambia  seriptii)^  and  refers  to  him  again 
(x.  272)  as  the  person  ^  qui  iambis  scripsit  Vir- 
gilii  fiibulas.^  We  cannot  doubt  that  Livy  the 
historian  must  be  indicated  here,  for  he  was  by  so 
much  the  most  celebrated  of  all  authors  beaming 
that  appellation,  that  a  grammarian  like  Servius 
would  scarcely  have  fiuled  to  add  a  distinguishing 
epithet  had  any  other  Livy  been  meant  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  believing  the  operation  to  have 
been  performed  upon  Vi^,  for  we  know  that 
such  conversions  were  common  exercises  during 
the  decline  of  literature,  and  Suidas  tells  us  iu 
particular  of  a  certain  Marianns,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Anastasius,  who  turned  the  dactylics  of 
Theocritus,  Apollonius,  Callimachus,  and  others, 
into  iambic  measures. 

Lastly,  all  scholars  now  admit  that  there  are  no 
grounds  for  supposing,  that  the  prose  treatise 
**  Breviarium  de  Victoriis  ac  Provinciis  Populi  Ro- 
mani  ad  Valentinianum  Augustum,**  ascribed  to  a 
Sextus  Rufus  or  Rufus  Festus,  and  the  topographi- 
cal compendium  **  Sexti  Rufi  de  Regionibus  Urbis 
Romae,*^  belona  to  Avienus,  as  was  at  one  time 
maintained  ;  while  the  poem  **  De  Urbibus  Hi»* 
paniae  Meditetnineis,^  quoted  as  his  work  by 
several  Spaniards,  is  now  known  to  be  a  foigery, 
executed  in  all  probability  by  a  certain  Hieronymua 
Romanus,  a  Jesuit  of  Toledo,  who  was  notorious 
for  such  frauds. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Avienus  was  printed  at 
Venice  in  Roman  characters,   by  Antonius  de 
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Btnta,  under  tLs  can  of  Victor  Pinnui,  in  tto., 
uid  bcwi  tha  dBU  of  2fitli  Octobei  (8  KaL  Not.}, 
K88.  It  cBntUTU  the  Daaiplio  (Ma  Throi, 
tlio  Ora  Afarifima,  Ihe  ^raiaai  uld  the  epigram 
iddmKd  (0  /lauianiii  Mi/raiiciiH ;  beudea  which 
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Tbc  mon  UHfDl  (dilion  ii  to  be  tomtd  in  th« 
wcoDd  put  of  Ihe  fifth  Tolnme  of  tha  Foelaa 
Uitini  Miuorai  of  Wenudor^  which,  haveTer, 
iee*  not  inclads  the  Antn,  Weniidorf  not  hiTing 
lired  to  eonip1«le  hii  woriL  But  thi>  !■•(  piece 
tlao,  which  wu  canfidljr  edited  b;  Buhle  uld 
^■ced  at  tha  and  of  hii  Aratoi,  ii  giien  in  the 
French  nprint  of  Wenudorf  ( 1826),  which  fbmu 
I  partion  of  tha  collection  of  Latin  dauica  pub- 
liibed  Bt  Puia  b;  Lemain.  [W.  R.] 

AVrOLA^  tha  nanw  of  a  family  of  the  Adlia 
Jem,  which  ia  not  nMntioDed  till  the  laj  end  of 
ihe  lepabBc 

1.  M'.ActLiUB AviOLjL,caiinilnbctaiinB.c 
13,  from  the  lit  of  Jnlj,  ii  probablj  tha  mma 
/Iriala  whii  ia  aid  to  hare  come  to  lUe  again  en 
;he  fdinml  pile,  when  it  waa  anppoaed  that  ha  wai 
lead,  bat  to  haTS  been  nanrtheleaa  bnint  to  death, 
tecaiue  tha  €anie«  eonld  dM  be  extingtuihed. 
;PHn.  H.  If.  Til.  63.  a.  63 ;  VaL  Hai:  i.  3.  §  12.J 

2.  AciLiua  AviDL^  legate  of  QaUiaLngdnnenua 
mdet  Tiberina,  put  down  an  ontbreak  of  the  Aade- 
anaadTniDnii,in  A.D.  SI.   (Tac  .Im.  iiL  41.) 

3.  H*.  AciLiuB  AvioiA,  connl  in  the  laR  jou 
>f  iha  leign  of  noadini,  «.!>.  5<.  (Tac  Am.  vL 
S4  i  Suet.  Oa^d.  iS.) 

AVITIA'NUS,  Bon  of  Jnllua  Anaonitu  and 
Aomilia  Aoonia,  vaa  ■  jonng  man  of  great  pro- 
Diae,  who  wai  being  bnoght  up  to  follow  hi>  b- 
iber'a  proletuon  ai  a  phjaidan,  bnt  died  at  in 
sriy  age,  in  tha  fourth  ceatorjr  after  Chiiat.  Ha 
ma  a  jounger  brother  of  the  poet  Aoaonina,  who 
n  one  of  hii  poema  (Pamil.  sii.)  lanienli  hi>  pre- 
aatoiB  death,  and  giTea  the  aboTa  wtiailan  of 
Ua  lillB.  [W.  A.  G.] 

AVITU3,  A'LaMUS  ECDI'CIUS(orECDI'- 
DIUS),  aoD  of  Iricint,  anhbiihop  of  Viaune,  wai 
iMmabDnltheiniddleoftheSihtsntDTy.  Framhia 
lariieat  jean  be  ii  wd  to  hate  derated  bimielf  to 
liteimtnn,  and  to  have  giren  prDmiae  of  that  eru- 
lition  which  anbaeqoentlj  gamed  for  him,  among 
Ilia  conntcjmen  at  kait,  the  tepQtation  of  being 
ihe  moit  jnvfonnd  add  eloquent  eidiolar  of  hia  age. 
Afler  beetowing  an  ample  iuheritanoe  on  tha  poor, 
lia  tetind  into  the  monaatei^  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  doae  to  the  walla  of  bia  natiTa  dtj,  and  re- 
mained in  the  eechwia  of  tho  doiftet  until  tha 
lealh  of  hii  bther  (in  a.  d.  490),  whom  he  anc- 
xeded  in  the  anbiepiacopal  dignity.  Hii  fame  ai 
I  pioni  and  charitatda  prieat  and  a  powerful  eoD- 
TOTenialiit  now  loee  Teiy  high.  Ha  took  part  iu 
;ho  celebrated  conference  at  Ljoni  between  tha 
^riani  and  the  Catholic  biahopi,  held  in  the  pie- 
WDCa  of  the  Bnrgnndian  king,  where,  ai  we  are 
lold,  he  ailcDced  the  heretica  and  btought  back 
amy  waToien  to  the  bourn  of  the  church.  Oud- 
lebdd  hinuelf  ii  laid  to  hare  yielded  to  hia  argu- 
menta,  although  baa  political  moliTea  he  refnaed 
10  leant  hia  enon  cmmly;  and  all  agree,  thai 
ifis  hia  death  hia  aoa  Si^ioiaid  pnblidy  declared 
lia  adherenoa  to  Iha  Ine  bilh.  ATitna,  at  Iha 
reqaeat  of  hia  royal  admiiera,  pnbliihed  ireatiKi 
in  cenfiitaUon  of  Ihe  NeMoiioM)  Entychiani,  Sa- 


AYITU8. 
beDiaaa,  and  Peligiani,  and  waa  peenl 
ful  in  gaining  orer  a  number  of  Jewa 
tied  in  hia  dioceee.  By  pope  Horm 
qipoinCed  vicar  apotldic  in  Gaul,  in 
praiided  at  the  council  of  Epaune  (kb 
■**•>),  died  cm  the  5th  ot  febniar 
boned  in  Ihe  nwuattery  of  St.  Peter  i 
where  he  had  fowed  ao  many  yean 
li&,andin  the  fuhtei*  of  lime  recalled 

The  worki  of  Anloi  are 

1.  SiKronat  Potmatmm  Ubri  qiornqt 
to  hia  brolher,  ApoQinarii,  biihop  of 
renowned  worker  of  "'"-I'-*  TUi  ct 
aitta  of  five  diitinct  [Uecei,  all  in  hea 
extending  to  upwardi  of  2600  line*,  A 
di,  De  PmdoIo  OrvvmJi,  Dt  amlr^lia 
braio  MuuU,  Dt  Trtmmt*  Marit  RJm 

2.  DtaamiialoriiOaaitaliiLaaiU, 
Outera,  addreaaad  to  hii  lialer  Fnidni 

Theae  ptodncIiDni  di^y  much  ima 
grail  fluency ;  Ihe  plan  of  the  diSetei 
well  ooDuiied  and  ikilfoUy  ei«cutid, 
Teraifica^on  and  eipraaaion  ibey  deeer 
rate  pniie  of  bMDg  much  better  thai 
been  expected,  belonging  ai  they  do  te 
dui  hii  quaintly  termed  the  "  Inen 
aencctui"  of  the  I^tin  language.  Bi 
opinion  that  we  are  pierented  Erom  eili 
hirif ,  in  conaequeiuB  of  the  nunMmui 
and  interpolationi  which  be  bdicTea  1 
inSerod  from  the  mouka  in  a^ae  ttiU 
rouL  Bcsidea  bia  effluiDni  in  Ten- 
known  to  have  pnbliihed  nine  booki 
and  a  great  number  of  homiliea ;  but 
(bllDwing  only  are  extant : 

3.  Eighty-MTen  letten  to  and  fmn 
■am  of  diitinctJon  in  chun±  and  itate 

4.  A  homily  "Da  Fata  Rigatiam 

6.  Eight  bagmeuta  of  hcmiliea. 

6.  Fiagmenia  of  opuacnla. 

Theae  remaini  ibew  that  he  waa  ■ 
aeripCuro  and  in  theology,  and  that  '. 
aonw  knowledge  of  Greek  amd  Heine 
contain  carioDS  sad  lahnble  infnrmatii 
poiati  of  eccleaiaatical  hiatiKy,  diid^ 

Tha  poemi  wen  Giat  printed  at  I 
1507  from  a  MS.  in  the  iiiMiaaim  a 
and  are  giren  in  the  Corpua  PDetanu 
of  Maittaire  and  nmilar  ~— r""'— - 

The  whole  woiki  of  Anlna  were  pi 
lectiiely  with  nolei  by  Pen  Simoi 
1643,  3td.,  in  the  leenid  tohmw  of  I 
of  the  fathen  and  otha  occleaiaatial 

Bamne,  Parii,  1690,  ^  uid  leprinM 
1739,  foL  SiM»  that  period,  a  new 
been  diacoraed,  and  ia  indnded  in  lb 
the  Tlaaor.  JiMoM,  by  Dm.  HartiD 
AVITUa,  AIJHIUS.  TbeLatii 
under  thii  name  ia  betieTed  to  hare  ftc 
ing  Ihe  reigni  of  Auguatua  and  llha 
auppdae  him  to  be  the  aaoDa  petam 
Flama— the  pRCOcioni  pupil  <2  Cead 


laafetirj  wi 


with  Seneca,  who  iriule  ji 


hUaloqi 
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Vanu  ccnjectuH,  thai  bil  dadgnation  tt  AiU 
iagdi  md  jmpcrij'  BrnDged  mnj  have  been  F]»- 
TB  Alfim  ATitoL  All  thii  ii  Tetj  ingeuiouB-  ud 
ray  meerlain.  We  know  fiom  Terentiuuu  Mui- 
nu  (L  2*48),  that  Alphine  Antoi  compoeed  > 
nek  upon  Uhutrim*  Men,  in  iimbic  dimeten, 
eiMdiiiK  ta  tnai  baoki ;  tad  ej^t  line*  an 
dlnl  hj  Priadao  &obi  the  KeoiMl  boM,  fonniiig  ■ 
ptrt  <i  the  legend  of  ihe  FbUmui  Kboolnuuter  who 
bebijed  bie  pnpili  to  Cemilinv;  beiidee  which, 
tbne  linee  mon  from  the  fini  book  are  contained 
in  noe  HSS.  of  the  lanie  gismmuian.  (Pnacmn. 
>il  L  pp.  410, 553,  loL  iL  p.  131,  ed.  Kiehl,  or  pp. 
S-il,947,ll36,ed.PDtKb.)  Thew  bngmeDlt  an 
girtD  in  tbe  Amlliolagia  LaHma  of  Baimaitn,  iL  p. 
'JG7,  and  Add.  iL  p.  730,  or  Ep.  n.  12S,  ed.  Kejti. 
lixn  ia  abo  an  "A^iheiia  philohigDi,''  fhim 
irtm  Piiiciaii  addocM  Srs  weida  {riA.  L  p.  370, 
■L  Kt;.  «  p.  792,  ed.  Pstai),  and  an  ALfim  vhoM 
nek  en  the  Tn^  war  ia  mcoliooed  hj  FMtiu, 
>.•.  3famr«W.     (Weraadaii  I\M.  LaU.  Mi—. 


(nrinca  of  Thnca  DDdcr  Anielian,  and  *  leKer 
•ddisacd  to  him  bj  that  emperor  ia  quoted  by 
Vtfaau  in  tbe  Hb  of  Boooana.  Sooie  eiitia  hare 
uqipoBed,  that  he  waa  the  aulbor  of  an  "altocutia 
^OQiBlia,"  m  five  bexameten,  preterred  among  the 
*  fragmesta  e|ntfaalamionun  Tetenun,**  and  that  the 
Ettb  poem  jtaelf  waa  one  of  the  bundled  nuptial 
liji  wiitk  wen  compoeed  and  teciled  when  Oal- 
lienBi  cdetKUid  Ihe  maniagea  of  bii  nepbewt. 
(PBllia,Gafl.  11.)  Weraador^  hawsier,  Miniiden 
ti«  the  fine*  belong  to  Aldnm  Avilmt  AltMmt. 
[ALwnam.'i  (Wmuivrt,  PoM.  LM.  Mimt.  toL 
i>.p*nii.  p.501;  Bnnnann,  ^atkit^  iiL  259,  a 
Ep.  n.  359,  ed.  HeTcr.)  [W.  R.] 

AVITDS,  JU'LIUS,  the  hatband  of  Julia 
Mnia.  htMfaier-in-law  of  Julk  Donma  and  Septi- 
aifaa  Serenu,  nnde  bj  maniage  of  Cancalla,  hSba 
•f  Jnfia  Socmbu  and  Julia  Manuus,  and  maternal 
jnndbtber  of  Bbfabalna  and  Alexander  SeTcnu. 
He  waa  td  eonaular  rank,  and,  aa  we  gather  finm 
the  fragnwnta  of  Dion  Caiuna,  goremed  in  mccea- 
wnt  Aaia,  Jfeaopotamia,  and  Cjpraa.  ¥mta  him 
KbgaUna  inherited  the  name  of  Aviitit — an  ap- 
ptUaiion  bj  which  andent  hiatoiiana  frequenl^ 
dinitiginah  that  empeior.  (ENon  Cat*.  IxjoiiiL  30, 
IcDE.  IS;  HemiiBn,  r.  3.  93;  >ee  alao  tbe  gent" 
logial  table  under  CkV-icxLLA.)  {W.  K] 

AVTTUS,  61.  MABCl'LIUS,  emperor  of  the 
Weit,  waa  deaccnded  from  ■  noMe  fiimilj 
TtTgne,  sod  epepit  the  fint  thirty  jeaia  of 
m  Ihe  pitrauita  of  literature,  field-sporti,  ji 
dence,  and  arma.  The  fint  public  office  to 
he  waa  promoted  waa  the  praetorian  pnefectnte  of 
CmI,  and  whilit  i 


of  OaoL     Dnring  thia  period,  be  twice  went  bj 

taTbeodorie  I.,  to  aecnie  hii  alliance  on  the  mTaaioi 
•fAttih;  lecoDdly  m  ^  D.  4S6,  to  Theodocie  II. 
■1  which  laat  Mcauon,  hating  RCeired  tbe  newi 
■(  tbe  death  of  Hajdmiu,  and  of  the  lack  of  Horn! 
bf  (he  Vaodali,  be  waa,  by  Ihe  auiitance  of  tfa< 
nigstfai,  raiaed  to  Ihe  msnt  throne ;  but,  after  i 
pc*i  wnk  and  inaolcDl  retgji,  wae  deposed  by 
■■kiLi,  sod  retamed  to  phrale  life  aa  biihop  of 
flbialia  Bat  Ihe  aenate  banng  prononnccd  the 
WMuiui  af  death  upon  hhn,  he  fied  to  tbe  ■ane- 
laay  of  bia  patron  laint,  Julian,  at  BiiTaa  in  Au- 


Tetgne,  and  there  died,  or  at  leoit  waa  buried. 
(i.  D.  456.) 

Hii  |mnle  life  ii  chiefly  known  from  the  Pane- 
gyric of  hi*  un-in-law,  Sidaniua  ApoUinanu ;  bil 
public  life  bom  Oregor.  Toron.  iL  1 1 ,  and  Idaliiu, 
"■      liam.  [A.  P.  8.) 

■  aniMied  coin  of  Avitna  ha*  on  the  obrene 
lead  of  AtIiui  crowned  with  a  disdem  of 
pearia,  and  the  inicriplion  D.  M.  AviTUs  Fur.  P. 
Auo.,  and  on  the  rereiae  the  emperor  wearing  the 
pahidamentuja,  and  itandtng  with  ooe  foot  vpon  a 
barbarian ;  in  ihe  right  band  he  holdi  til*  ooa^ 
and  in  the  left  a  ainail  figure  of  Viclory. 


AULANUS  EVANDER.    {EviMDnu] 

AULESTES,  a  Tyirhenian  ally  of  Aeneaa  in 
Italy,  it  called  a  aon  of  Hberi*  and  Ihe  Dynph 
Manto,  and  brother  of  Oonuk  He  waa  tiain  by 
Menapua,  and  waa  regarded  ai  tbe  fnindet  of 
Peruiia.     {■Vic^.  Am.  1.201,^^290.)      [L.  &] 

AU'LIA  OENS,  probably  plebeian.  Peruma 
of  thia  name  rarely  occur,  though  one  member  of 
the  gem,  Q.  Anlina  Cenelanua,  obtained  the  con- 
•nlahip  twice  in  the  Samoila  war,  in  B.  c  323  and 
319.  The  name  it  derived  from  the  praeoomen 
Anhu,  a»  Sextiai  ima  Sextna,  Harcini  from  Uar- 
cue,  and  Qaintiiu  fnm  Quintal.  The  only  cogno- 
men belonging  to  thii  gene  ia  CaniiaTANiis. 

AUI.1S  (AJAli),  a  daughter  of  Ogygni  and 
Thebe,  from  whom  the  Boeotian  town  of  Aniia  waa 
belicTod  W  have  dented  ita  name.  (Paul.  ii.  IS. 
§  S.)  Other  tiaditiona  oiled  her  a  daughter  of 
Eoonymna,  the  aon  of  Cephianit.  (Sle|»i.  Bya. 
i.  D.  AJaIi.)  She  waa  one  of  the  goddeaKi  who 
watcbed  oter  osthi  nnder  the  name  of  Tpnfilfiiai. 
[Al*lcoiib.ia.1  [L-aj 

M'.  AU'LIUS,  piMfeet  of  the  alliea,  waa  killed 
in  the  battle  in  which  Mareellni  waa  defeated  by 
Hannibal,  a.  c.  20H.  (Lit.  iitiL  26,  27.) 

AUL(yNIU9  [UMirm\  a  nruame  of  An^ 

C'na,  derired  from  a  temple  he  had  in  Anion,  a  tal- 
yinHeiaenia.    (Paul.  it.  36.  §  S.)      [L.  S.] 

AURA  {Mpa),  a  daughter  of  Lelaa  and  Peri- 
boea,  WBi  one  of  the  iwift-fbaled  companiont  of 
Aitonia.  She  wai  bcloTcd  by  Dtonytu,  bat  lied 
ffxa  him,  ontil  AphrodiU,  at  the  requeet  of  Dio- 
njraa,  inapired  her  with  lore  for  the  god.  She 
accordingly  bacame  hj  bim  Ihe  mother  of  twina, 
bat  al  uie  moment  of  their  Inrth  ahe  waa  leiied 
with  msdneea,  tore  one  of  her  children  to  piecea, 
and  then  threw  heraelf  into  Ihe  aea.  (Nonnoi, 
Diaty.  260.)  Aura  alio  occun  ai  the  name  of  a 
race-hone  and  of  one  of  Actaeen'i  dog*.  (Pani.  ti 
13.  g  5  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  IBl.)  {U  S.] 

AURELIA,  the  wife  of  C  Jnliua  Caeaar,  hj 
whom  ihe  beoma  the  mother  of  C.  Juliui  Caenr, 
the  dictator,  and  of  two  daugblera.  It  ia  donbtful 
wba  her  parenta  were:  Drumanu  (OeaL  Hornt, 
w.  p.  123)  conjectnrea,  that  iho  waa  the  daughter 
of  M.  Anrelini  Cotta  and  Rnlilia  (camp.  Cic  ad 
AU.  liL  20),  and  dial  C.  M.  and  L.  Cottae,  who 
mm  connU  in  K  c  76,  74,  and  65  reepectiTely, 
2r2 
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B  har  brnthsn.  She  cuifnQj  mtched  am  th« 
ntion  at  her  childnn  (Dial.  d»  Orai.  28 ;  camp. 
D  Cam.  iliT.  38),  mi  slwaTi  took  ■  liictj  in- 
■t  in  the  tuccCM  of  her  uiu  Shs  appcan  to 
BcoDituilljliTcd  with  him)  and  Cacaar  on  hii 
.  treetsd  her  with  gnat  auction  and  ntpeet. 
la,  it  ii  Hid,  that  on  the  day  vheD  b»  ^" 
led  Pontifei  Huimos,  B.C.  6S,  he  told 
her,  ai  ihe  kiiaed  him  upon  hia  leaTing  hit 
H  in  the  monuDg  to  pTocnd  to  the  eomitia, 
.  he  would  not  nlxtra  hrane  except  ai  PoDtifei 
limiu.  {Sset  Com.  IS.)  It  warn  Annlia  who 
leted  Clodioi  in  the  hooia  of  her  eon  doling  Ihs 
Inslion  o(  the  mjiterin  of  the  Bona  D«  in 
.  Sa.  (PluL  Caa.  9,  10)  SneL  Ow.  74.)  She 
1  in  B.  c  £4,  while  her  Hm  waa  in  OanL  (SneL 
1.26.) 

lURFLIA  FADILLA.  [Antoninus p.  211.] 
LURE'LIA  OENS,  plabeiBO,  of  which  the 
ily  munes  unda  the  repnblic,  an  Cotta, 
■OTKB.  and  ScAintUB.  On  cojni  we  and  the 
lontena  Cotta  and  Scaorai,  and  peiiiapt  RoAu 
khel,  T.  p.  147),  the  tail  of  which  ii  not 
ed  t^  hiitaiiaiu.  The  finl  membei  of  the  ^ 
I  obtained  the  coutolihip  waa  C.  Aareliui  Colta 
L  c.  252,  from  which  time  the  Auielii  become 
inguitlied  in  hietor;  down  to  Uie  end  o(  the 
iblie.  Uodei  the  eariy  emperon,  we  find 
uliaa  bmily  of  the  name  of  Fulin^  fiDiD  which 
Roman  emperor  Antoninoi  waa  deicmdedf 
•e   name   ociginall;  waa  T.  Ameliiu  FdItiu. 


b.J 

iURE'LIAORESTILLA,Kb«iitiriilbot  pro- 
lie  woman,  whom  Catiline  muried.  At  Annlia 
irat  objected  to  many  him,  becsuM  lie  had  a 
m-op  ion  by  a  (brmer  mairiage,  Catiline  ii  aaid 

impediment  to  their  onion.  (SalL  CaLlB.S&; 
>ian,  B.  C.  ii.  2 )  comp.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ii.  32.) 
'  daughter  waa  betrothed  to  the  yoonger  CorniG- 

in  ■.  c  49.  (Caelina,  i^  Cic  ad  Fam.  viii.  7.) 
lURELIA'NUS,  named  twice  by  Dion  Caa- 

(luTiii.  13,  19),  ii  aappoMd  («  be  the  eon- 
itor  againit  Canealla,  wbo  ^ipean  in  the  text 
ipartianns  ai  Atom*  or  lUiam*.  The  aoldien 
landed  him  from  Macrinna,  who  at  fint  reii*ted 
r  importnnitiea,  but  at  length  yielded  him  np 
boirfiiry.  [W,  R.) 

lURELIA'NUS.  On  coina,  thii  empenr  ii 
bnnly  ityled  L.  Damitiui  Aurelianua,  hat  in 
e  &ati  and  tmciiptioDa  he  appeari  a>  Valerioa 
^alerianiu  Aurdiaona,  the  name  Valerine  being 
irmed  by  *  letter  addreaaed  to  him  by  hi*  pre- 
«or,  Clandiu.  (Vopi«x  c  1 7.)  He  wat  of 
1  humble  origin,  that  nothing  certain  i>  known 
lia  family,  nor  of  the  time  or  plat*  of  hii  nati- 
.  According  to  the  account  -commonly  received, 
nu  bora  about  the  year  a.  d.  212,  at  Sirmium 
'annonia,  or,  tt  othen  aiaert,  in  Dacia,  or  in 
Ilia.  Ilia  bther  ii  (aid  to  hare  been  a  bim 
ant  on  the  property  of  Aureliut,  a  aenator,  hie 
lier  to  bara  offidatod  M  prieatea  of  Sol  in  the 
ge  where  ihe  dwelt     It  i)  certain  that  ber 

in  afler-life,  regarded  that  deity  m  hii  tutelary 

and  elected  fbt  hia  wonhip  at  Home  a  magni- 
it  temple,  decorated  with  a  profniion  of  the 
t  eoatly  ornament*.     In  early  youth,  Aureliao 

nmarkable  tut  Tindty  of  ^tpontiou,  tarbo- . 

Mrmglli,  and  for  an  enUmiiaatie  bra  of  all , 
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and  in  ereiy  qnartcr  of  the  worid,  and  bi 
nowned  for  promptneB  in  the  nae  of  wi 
for  indiiidual  proweM,  that  hii  cemn 
guiahed  him  ai  "  Hand-Dn-iword "  | 
nan  adfimam).  In  a  war  aguntt 
tiatu,  he  waa  beliered  to  have  ilain  fa 
the  enemy  in  one  day,  and  nearly  a  1 
the  eonne  of  a  tingle  campaign.  Whei 
the  aixth  l<^n  in  aaul,  he  repelled  i 
incnnion  of  the  Pnmlu,  who  had  cmeec 
nev  Mayence,  and  now  for  the  firat  t 
in  biilory.  Hi>  £nne  aa  a  toldier,  an  a 
general,  gndaally  idm  an  high,  that  Va 
pared  him  to  the  Corrini  and  Sdpioi  0 
time,  and,  declaring  that  no  rewnrd  wi 
to  hia  merita,  bellowed  on  him  che  tilli 
atOT  of  iUyria  and  Realoier  of  Oaul.  h 
appointed  heatenant  to  Ulpiua  Crinili 
general  of  lllyria  and  Thcaoe,  he  e 
Qotbi  from  tbew  pnmnse* ;  and  eo  im] 
thii  lerTice  deemed,  that  Valerian,  in  a 
•embly  held  at  Byiantinm,  publicly  retni 
to  Aurelian  fur  hanng  amted  the  I 
which  the  itate  wai  menaced,  and  afia 
him  with  a  multitude  of  militatj  decon 
claimed  him  coniul  elect  At  the  m 
waa  adopted  by  Ulpini  CriniCu,  dedar 
and  probably  receiied  hii  dangfaUf  ii 
He  ii  marked  in  the  Faiti  aa  amanl  ■ 
the  22nd  of  Mav,  2A7. 

We  hear  aothing  of  AureUan  dnring 
of  Ihe  indolent  and  feeUe  Oallienni )  bu 
ceiiea  were  acbioTed  by  him  nnder  C 
whom  he  waa  appunted  to  the  "*""—' 
held  by  hi)  adopted  bther,  and  waa  cut 
the  defence  of  the  frontier  againit  the  i 
nominaled  oanunaoder-in^hicf  of  the  a 

Upon  the  deuSi  of  Claudiua,  which 
at  Sirmium  in  270,  AnceUan  waa  at  on 
hii  incceanr  by  the  Iceiona.  Quiatilln 
ther  of  Ctandin^  at  the  aiae  time  a 
own  ckimi  at  Aqnllua ;  bat,  being  ab 
hia  loldien,  pnt  kimasif  to  death  withi 
three  weeki  from  the  tioe  wim  he  a 
purple. 

The  leign  of  Anielian,  which  laated 
four  yean  and  a  half,  from  the  end  of  A 
until  iba  middle  of  Han^  275,  ptLaui 
lion  of  brilliant  exptoita,  which  realared 
their  ancient  luilre  to  the  am*  of  Rom 

Ai  iDon  ai  hii  authority  had  beta  I 
oogniied  in  the  metropolii,  he  directed 
fbrti  agaioit  a  numerooa  heat  of  Go^ 
dale,  who,  led  by  two  king*  and  mar 
chiefi,  had  eiiMaed  the  Dannbe,  and  w« 
Panmaiai  The**,  after  aoataining  a  c 
leat,  were  fbccad  to  (about,  and  wen  p 
retire  npon  leaTing  the  Moa  of  the  two 


A  great  rictory  w 

mni  and  other  G 

lowed  by  a 


.  whi 


Par,  wU 

peror  wa*  employing  enry  emtioa  to  t 
retreat,  be  bilml  to  watch  ihrai  in  ( 

pnaaed  boldly  forwarda,  mlatripped  tl 
onnad  pumati,  and  bunting  inia  Italy 
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CiaJpiiw  OaaL  Wben  at  length  overtaken  near 
Piaontia,  they  avoided  a  battle  and  aooght  ihelter 
in  a  thkk  ferart.  laeoing  firam  thence  imder  dond 
of  aigfaty  they  attacked  and  diqwned  the  Romans 
with  great  aliuigfater,  and,  adTandng  into  Umbria, 
thnatened  the  diaaolntion  of  the  empire.  Anrelian, 
howeTer,  haring  raUied  hie  army,  defeated  the  in- 
vaders near  Fano,  and  in  two  inbaeqaent  engage- 

During  the  panic  eaoaed  by  the  fint  alarm  of 
ihk  inroady  a  formidable  aedition  had  arisen  in  the 
city.  Anrelian,  upon  his  return  from  the  pnnoit, 
giving  wmy  to  hii  natoral  violence  of  temper,  exe- 
cuted Uoody  vengeance  npon  the  authon  of  the 
flot,  and  opon  all  to  whom  the  alightett  Mupidon 
attadied.  Nmnben  aoffered  death,  and  many  no- 
ble aenators  were  Mcrificed  upon  the  most  frivolous 
ehaigec^  Ammianus  distinctly  asserts,  that  the 
wcahhiest  were  selected  as  victims,  in  order  that 
their  confiscated  fortunes  might  replenish  an  ez- 
■Bisted  treasury. 

Anrelian  next  turned  his  arms  against  the  &r- 
fimed  Zenobia  [Zsnobia],  queen  of  Pahnyia,  the 
widow  of  Odenathus  [Odbnathus],  who  had  been 
pennitled  by  OaUienus  to  participate  in  the  title  of 
AigBstna,  ttid  had  extended  his  sway  over  a  large 
portico  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  £)gypt.    The 
Romans  on  their  march  vanquished  various  barba- 
lOBs  tribes  on  the  Thradan  border,  who  opposed 
their  progress.    Passing  over  the  Bosporus,  they 
cootinaed  their  triun^>hant  course  through  Bithy- 
oia,  whidi  yielded  without  resistance,  stormed 
Tyaaa,  wlura  had  dosed  its  gates  at  their  ap- 
pniadi,  and  at  length  encountered  the  forces  of 
Zesobia  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  not  fiv  from 
Antioch.  The  Palmyrenians, being  driven  from  their 
position,  retreated  to  Emesa,  where  they  were  a  se- 
cond time  overpowered  in  a  bloody  battle  and  forced 
to  retire  upon  their  omitaL    Aurdian  pursued  them 
across  tha  desert,  which  he  passed  in  safety,  al- 
though hrassftd  by  the  constant  attacks  of  the 
Bedoaiiia,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  invest  Palmyra, 
which  sonendered  alter  a  long  and  obstinate  de- 
ienee,  the  queen  herself  having  been  previoudy 
capuiied  in  an  attempt  to  effiBct  her  escape  to  Per- 
sia.   A  profound  sensation  was  produoea  by  these 
eveota,  and  embassies  poured  in  from  all  the  most 
powerful  nations  beyond  the  Euphrates,  bearing 
gifts  and  eeeldng  friendship.    The  affiiirs  of  these 
kma  lisiving  been  fnllv  arranged,  the  emperor  set 
on  his  retom  to  Italy.    At  Byzantium  he  was 
br  the  intelligence  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Pafanyzn  had  revdted,  had  murdered  the  gover- 
Bor  and  F^«"?"  garrison,  and  prodaimed  a  rdation 
«f  Zcnofain  Augustus.    He  immediately  turned 
hark,  ^nm^vit^  direct  to  Palmyra,  which  he  entered 
mwpipoaody  massacred  the  whole  population,  and 
nsed  the  city  to  the  ground,  leaving  orders,  how- 
evo;  to  reatore  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  which  had 
been  ptflaged  by  the  soldiers.     While  yet  in  Me- 
sopotanrin,  it  bMame  known  that  Egypt  had  risen 
IB  febeilsoii,  and  acknowledged  a  certain  Firmus  as 
thor  prince.     Anrelian  instantly  hurried  to  Alex- 
andm,  pot  to  death  the  usurper,  and  then  returned 
toRoaae. 

Bet  Anrelinn^  labours  were  not  yet  over.  All  the 
pcvfinoea  of  the  East,  Qreece,  Italy,  Illyria,  and 
ThiBoe,  Dov  owned  his  sway ;  but  Gaul,  Britain, 
and  Spain  were  sriD  in  the  hands  of  Tetricus  [Tb- 
nucrsj,  who  had  been  declared  emperor  a  short 
belbfe  the  death  of  Oallienus,  and  had  been  left 
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in  undisturbed  possession  by  Claudius,  who  was  fully 
occupied  in  resisting  the  Germans  and  Goths  on  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Danube.  Tetricus,  however, 
fimyng  that  disaffection  prevailed  among  his  legions, 
is  said  to  have  privatdy  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Anrelian.  A  batue  was  fought  near  Chalons, 
during  the  heat  of  which  Tetricus  surrendered 
himsd^  and  his  soldiers,  being  then  left  without  a 
commander,  were  cut  to  pieces.  Thus  the  Roman 
empire,  which  had  been  dismembered  for  more  than 
thirteen  years,  was  now  once  more  restored  to  its 
former  integrity.  In  honour  of  the  long  series  of 
victories  by  which  this  result  had  been  obtained,  a 
magnificent  triumph  was  celebrated  at  Rome,  such 
as  had  never  been  witnessed  since  the  days  of 
Pompey  and  Julius  Caesar.  Among  the  long  pro- 
cesuon  of  captives  which  defiled  along  the  Sacred 
Way,  three  might  be  seen,  who  engrossed  the  at- 
tention of  all — Zenobia,  Tetricus,  and  his  son — 
a  queen,  an  Augustus,  and  a  Caesar. 

For  a  brief  period,  the  emperor  was  enabled  to 
devote  his  attention  to  domestic  improvements  and 
reforms.  Several  laws  were  passed  to  restrain  pro- 
fiision  and  luxury.  The  poor  were  relieved  by  a 
liberal  distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  Ufe ;  quays 
were  erected  along  the  river,  and  many  works  of 
public  utility  commenced.  The  most  important  of 
all  was  the  erection  of  a  new  line  of  strongly  forti- 
fied walls,  embracinff  a  much  more  ample  circuit 
than  the  old  ones,  which  had  long  since  follen  into 
ruin ;  but  this  vast  plan  was  not  completed  until 
the  reign  of  Probus. 

About  this  time,  a  formidable  disturbance  arose 
among  the  persons  entrusted  with  the  management 
of  the  mint,  who  had  been  detected  in  extenuve 
frauds,  and,  to  escape  the  punishment  of  their 
crimes,  had  indted  to  insurrection  a  great  multitude. 
So  fierce' was  the  outbreak,  that  seven  thousand  sol- 
diers are  said  to  have  been  slain  in  a  fight  upon  the 
Coelian  hill ;  but  the  riot,  which  almost  deserves  the 
name  of  a  dvil  war,  was  at  length  suppressed. 

After  a  short  reddence  in  the  dty,  Aurelian  re- 
paired to  Gaul,  and  then  vidted  in  succesdon  the 
provinces  on  the  Danube,  checking  by  his  presence 
the  threatened  aggresdons  of  the  restless  tribes  who 
were  ever  ready  to  renew  their  attacks.  He  at  this 
time  carried  into  effiBct  a  measure  which,  although 
offend  ve  to  the  vanity  of  his  countrymen,  was  dic- 
tated by  the  wisest  policy.  Dada,  which  had  been 
first  conquered  by  Trajan,  but  for  a  long  series  of 
yean  had  been  the  seat  of  constant  war,  was  en- 
tirdy  abandoned,  and  the  garriBons  transported  to 
the  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  which  was  hence- 
forward, as  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  conddered 
the  boundary  of  the  empire. 

A  huge  force  was  now  collected  in  Thrace  in 
preparation  for  an  expedition  against  the  Persians. 
But  the  career  of  the  warlike  prince  was  drawing 
to  a  dose.  A  certain  Mnestheus,  his  freedman 
and  private  secretary,  had  betrayed  bis  trust,  and, 
consdous  of  guUt,  contrived  by  means  of  forged 
documents  to  organise  a  conspiracy  among  some  of 
the  chief  leaden  of  the  army.  While  Aurelian 
was  on  the  march  between  Heracleia  and  Byzan- 
tium, he  was  suddenly  assailed,. and  fell  by  the 
hands  of  an  officer  of  nigh  rank,  named  Mucapor. 
The  treachery  of  Mnes^uBus  vras  discovered  when 
it  was  too  Ute.  He  iras  seised  and  condemned  to 
be  cast  to  wild  beasts. 

It  will  be  seen  firom  the  above  sketch  that  Au- 
relian was  a  soldier  of  fortune ;  that  he  possessed 
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aij  talent!  of  tlie  highat  «ilar;  taS  Aat  to 
)  alane  he  wu  indebted  for  fail  dention.  Om 


tfae  rigid  dijcipline  which  h<  enfbnad  maong 
m  long  occanomed  to  UDboimded  licaoM. 
tigoDC,  however,  wu  frae  from  caprice,  mi 
■end  bj  Mem  Mid  inflexible  juitice;  ftir  we 
thai  hii  uldiert  ubmitted  to  hii  rule  vithoat 
irmor  while  he  wu  etUt  in  a  printe  lUtion, 
d  bim  to  tbe  throne,  lerred  him  with  fidelitj 
ig  the  period  of  bia  dominKm,  and  after  hit 
h  diiplijed  (he  moit  entbuiiaatic  derolioa  to 
nemorr.  Hii  great  &nlta  u  a  itateuniui  ware 
urihneaa  of  hia  diiponCion,  and  the  impetooui 
nee  of  hii  pauioni,  which  fraqueatlj  betrayed 

into  acta  of  lUigainan  cnelly.  Diodetiui 
wont  to  uj,  thai  Auehui  wu  belter  fitted  to 
nand  an  aim;'  Uurn  10  gorem  ■  atate. 
he  wife  of  Aarelian,  we  learn  fnin  coini  and 
iplioni,  wu  Ulpia  Sererina,  and,  aa  waa  re- 
led  above,  i*  luppoied  to  have  been  the  daogh- 
ri  bit  adopted  btbu,  Ulpiu  Ciinitoi.  He 
a  danghler  whote  detcendanti  were  living  at 
«  when  VopiKU  wrote,  (e.  43.) 

ii  worthy  of  obaerration,  that  tbii  bmnble 
tkonian  peuant  waa  the  finB  of  the  Romaa 
«i  who  openly  aiaanud  the  r^al  diadem ; 
now  for  the  tint  time  we  read  npon  medali 
:k  donng  the  lifetime  of  an  emperor  the  orro- 

and  impiooi  lillei  of  Lord  and  Ood  (Z>M  «t 
lUO  mHirr)  Aimfiaito  Atiff^y 
ir  chief  anthoiidei  fer  the  life  of  Anraliui  an 
labonte  biography  by  Vopiscoi,  founded,  aa  be 
e!f  inform  ua,  Dpoa  Ortek  memoira,  and  eipe- 
r  upon  certain  joomala  kept  by  the  order  of 
mipeior,  and  depoajted  in  the  Ulpian  library, 
firid  alio  Hme  important  infoimation  in  the 
r  writer!  of  the  Angmlan  biatoiy,  in  the  minor 
iriani,  and  in  the  worki  of  Deiippni  and  Zoai- 
Bat  the  ehronology  la  bvolved  in  ineitrio- 
onFugian.  Coini,  «hicb  are  naually  our  aureat 
sa,  here  aStori  no  aid.  Thna  we  cannot  d«idc 
iher  the  eipeditian  agwnat  Zennbia  preceded 
(lowed  the  MibiiuiuoD  of  Tstricui ;  the  inmiion 
11  Oeiha  and  Vandali,  deicribed  above  u  the 
event  after  hii  acceuion,  ii  b;  Tillcmont  di- 
1  into  two  diitinct  inroads,  one  before  and  the 
r  after  the  Alemannic  war  ;  »  ttlao  the  evacn- 
i  of  Dacia  ii  phiced  by  Gibbon  among  the  eB> 

act!  of  fail  reign,  and  repreeeated  u  having 
ciaed  a  material  influence  upon  the  U«ty  con- 
id  with  the  Qotbi,  while  othere  refer  it  to  the 

do»  of  hia  life.  Althongh  Iheae  and  all  the 
r  eventi  may  be  retarded  u  certain,  the  time 
1  they  occurred,  and  conieqaently  their  relation 
ich  other,  an  altogether  donbtfaL       [W.  R.J 


ORELIA'NUS,  CAFLIUS  or  COFLIUS, 
y  celebrated  Ijilin  phyiidan,  reipecting  whoM 
ind  countty  there  ii  conaiderable  uncertainty. 
i  wrilen  place  him  ai  early  aa  the  firet  century 
le  Chriitiau  aera,  while  othen  endeaTOUi  lo 
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prove  that  be  wu  at  teait  a  century  I 
opinien  ii  ibanded  principally  upoa  t 
■tanee  of  hia  net  nxiitioning,  or  being 
by,  Oakn,  indicating  that  they  wen  ■ 
rid  or  liial*.  Nnmidi*  bu  been  genen 
u  hi*  native  onmtry,  but  perhapa  with 
reel  evidence  ;  it  may,  howevs,  be  can 
the  imperfection  of  hia  ityle  and  the  ii 
of  gome  of  the  termi  which  he  emplo 
wai  not  a  native  either  of  Greece  or  '. 
whatever  doubti  may  attach  to  hia  perao 
and  whatever  bait*  of  (tyle  may  ei 
writinge,  they  aSbrd  oi  much  valuable 
mpening  the  ttate  of  medical  ideiKe. 
nroCewed  and  lealoui  member  of  tl 
Methodid,    and    it  ii   prindpallj 


«  aUe  t 


the  principlei  and  practice  of  Cbia  aect. 

ccmiiderable  accuracy  of  obeerraticm  ran 
aagBcity ;  and  he  deacribei  lome  diaotde 
not  lo  he  met  with  in  any  other  and 
He  givea  ui  a  very  ample  and  nunnte  d 

EiBctice  which  wai  adopted  both  by  I 
LB  contemporariei ;  artd  it  matt  be  ad 
that  oQ  theie  point!  hia  mauk*  ditpU 
tent  knowledge  of  hia  rabject,  united 
and  compnhrailve  judflment. 


Hadividudi 


"ogm 

nnding 


of  coutrietioo  and  of  lakuation,  artd 
■nppoaed  itaUa  be  loandi  hi*  piimar;  i 
but  with  re^ieet  to  the  intimate  nam 
■tatee  of  the  ayaleio,  ai  well  u  of  all 
recondite  aiu«e*  generally,  he  thinki  it  i 
to  tnqnire,  provided  we  can  recogniH 
ence,  and  can  diacover  the  meana  of  rea)< 
Hence  hi>  writinga  are  lo*  theoretkn] 
decidedly  pradital  Uuut  thoia  of  any  e 
of  antiquity  ;  and  they  couaequently 
more  to  the  advancement  ef  the  knoi 


tof  died 


.   They« 


perfect  the  knowledge  of  Ihera 
aacertajning  with  precision  the  proper 
of  cure,  with  the  meana  belt  adaptad  I 
them.  The  great  defect  of  Ca^na  Ac 
defect  which  wai  inherent  in  the  lect  1 
belonged),  waa  that  of  placing  loo  mtadi 
upon  the  twofold  diviiion  of  diieaaea,  i 

they  gndaally  niD  into  each  other  ;  i 
more  remarkable  in  one  who  ifaewa  lo  i 
tion  to  the  phacnomejia  of  diieaie,  and 
moit  port  ^ow*  himielf  la  be  »  little 
preconceived  hjpotheRi.  lllit  view  oi 
leadi  him  not  unbcqaently  to  reject  ad 
ci«ve  remedial,  when  he  could  not  rec 
operation  to  hit  luppoied  indicaliooi; 
though  hia  practice  ii  leldom  what  ca 
had,  it  ii  ocoiionally  defectiTe. 

Hi!  work  connali  of  three  boohi  On 
eatea,  "Cclenun  Paoionom,"  (orTta  1 
til,")  and  five  hooka  On  Claimia  Dim 
danun  Paiiionnm"  (or  "  Do  MorUa  i 
'rhebookiOii(lrt)au:i>tHaafwere  fir 
in  folio,  BaiiL  15-29 ;  thoia  Oa  Acuta 
8vo.  Parii,  153}.  The  Snt  edition  e 
Koric  wu  that  pnbliabcd  at  Lyona  in 
perhapa  the  belt  <i  that  by  Amman,  A 
iv>^  which  wu  Kveial  timCB  reprinM 
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of  tbe  wbole  work  u  that  ^  HaDer,  Um- 
nn,  1774,  8tol  2  ych,  A  oev  edi&m  wu  begun 
at  Pluit  l^  Ddattre,  1826,  8to^  but  only  one  to- 
fame  WM  pibliihed.  Some  acadwrncal  diMeiUitions 
OB  Cadim  Anirlianiii  wen  nabtiahed  by  C.  O. 
Kilm,  which  an  reprinted  in  nil  Opmweuh  Acad^ 
«w  AM&»  cf  P^bOoJt^ws,  lipa.  1827, 1828,  8^ 
▼oLiLpilfte.  For  farther  infomiation  reepecting 
CadiiM  AnreliaaQa,  aee  Haller'k  BUbtMOu  AMic 
PraeL  toL  i ;  Sprengel*fe  Hid  d*  la  Mid,  toL  ii ; 
Bortock's  Hi$L  (fAi^d,;  and  Chonlanfk  Hmdbmk 
derBUdMmid9/Urdi$AeUinMediem,hapng^ 
8to.  1841,  fiom  whidi  two  latter  woika  the  pre- 
eediag  aeeeont  baa  been  taken.  [  W.  A.  O.] 
AURELIA'NUS  FSSTI'VUS.  [Famrua.] 
AUREXIUS,  one  of  the  namea  of  errenl 
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Riinian  emperon,  of  whom  an  aoeonnt  if  giren 
under  Antonxnub,  Aorblius,  Caracalla,  Ca- 
RiNoa,  Carub,  Claudius,  Commodus,  Maxbn- 
Tius,  MAxnciANua,  Numxrianus,  Probub, 
QuiNTiLLUs,  RoMULua,  Sbvbrus,  Vbrus. 

M.  AURE'LIUS  ANTONl'NUS,  commonly 
distinguiahed  by  the  epithet  of  **  the  philoeopher,^ 
was  bora  at  Rome,  on  the  Coelian  hill,  on  the  20th 
of  April,  A.  D.  121.  From  hit  paternal  ancestors, 
iHio  for  three  generations  had  held  high  offices  of 
state  and  daimed  descent  from  Numa,  he  inherited 
the  name  of  M.  Annius  Vems,  while  from  his 
great-gnmdfiUher  on  the  motherV  side  he  received 
the  appellation  of  Catilios  SeTerns.  The  principal 
members  and  connexions  of  the  fiunily  are  repre- 
sented in  the  foUowing  table : — 


Anmas 
Libo, 
Caanl, 
A.n.128. 


Anmos  Verns,  of  praetorian  rank,  a  native 
of  the  mimidpimn  of  Soccnbo  in  Spain. 

Annina  Venis,  oonsol  finr  a  third  time  a.  d.  126, 
and  praet  nrb.      Blarried  Rnpilia  Faustina, 


Annins  Vems.  Married 
Domitia  Calrilla,  named 
also  Lndlla,  and  died 
while  praetor. 


r 


H.  Annins 


Condfioa, 

jwinger 

tbsnM. 

AaidiaiL 


Veros, 


pottea 
M.AURXLIU8  Antoninus 
AuousTua.   Mairied 
his  first  cousin,  Annia 
Faustina. 

I 


Annia  Galeria 
Faustina  Augusta, 
wife  of  Antoninus 

Pius  Augustus. 


Annia  Faustina 
Augusta,  wife  of 
Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus    Au- 
gustus. 


MaUmal  I>e$eenL 

L.  Catilius  Sererns, 
eonsnl  a.  o.  120,  and  piae£  urb. 

I 

Catilia.    (Not  named), 

mairied,  it  would  seem, 

L.  Calrisius  TuUus, 

consul  a  second  time  109. 


litiaCal^ 


Domitia  Calvilla. 
Married  Annius  Verus. 

BL  Annius  Verus, 

postea 

M.  AuRXLius  Antoninus 

Aug. 


boin 
163, 
difld 
170. 


Antoninna 

Oeminns, 

twin  bro* 

therof 

Conunodna, 

died  wheo 

4yeanokL 


L.  Auielms  Corn- 
modus  Augustus, 
bom  81  August, 
A.  o.  161.  Mar- 
ried Bnitia  Cria- 
mna,  daughter  of 
BrndnsPneaens. 


Annia  Ludlla  Augusta,  wife 
of  L.  Aurdius  Verus  Au- 
gustus, the  colleague  of  M. 
Aurelius.  Her  second  hus- 
band was  Claudius  Pom- 
peianns,  a  Roman  knight, 
of  Syrian  extraction. 


Vibia 
Aurelia 
Sabina. 


Domitia 
Faustina. 


i'adi 


FadiUa. 


N.B.  M.  Anidxus  and  Faustina  seem  to  haTe  had  serersl  children  in  addition  to  the  abore.  Three 
4sBg^tca  were  still  alire  after  the  death  of  Commodus  (Lamprid.  Oowtmod,  18;  Herodian.  L  12), 
ni  SBB  of  these  was  put  to  death  by  CaracaUa  in  212.  We  find  in  an  inscription  the  names  of  his 
MBS,  T.  Anrelias  Antoninus,  and  T.  Aelius  Aurelius,  both  of  whom  were,  it  la  probable,  older  than 
and  died  young.    (See  Ullemont.) 

Pius,  both  he  and  L.  Ceionius  Commodus,  son  of 
Aelius  Caesar,  were  adopted  by  Antoninus  Pius, 
immediately  after  the  latter  had  been  himself 
adopted  by  Hadrian.  He  was  now  styled  M. 
Aebus- Aurelius  Verus  Caesar,  and  was  immediately 
chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  quaestor  for  the  following 
year.  The  proposed  union  with  the  daughtei  of 
Aelius  Caesar  was  set  aside^  on  account,  it  was 
alleged,  of  disparity  in  age,  and  Faustina,  the 
daughter  of  Pius,  who  had  been  preriously  des- 
tined by  Hadrian  for  roung  Ceionius  Commodus, 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  niture  wife  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius. Their  nuptials,  howeTer,  were  not  celebrated 
until  after  a  hipse  of  seren  years.  (145.)  In  140 
he  was  raised  to  the  consulship,  and  in  147,  after 
the  birth  Of  a  daughter  by  Faustina,  was  permitted 
to  share  the  tribunate,  and  was  iuTested  with  tb- 


Tle  father  of  young  Maitus  hafing  died  while 
faeiar,  the  boy  was  adopted  by  his  grand&ther, 
AiBBBsVenu,aiid  fromaTcryculypenod  enjoyed 
tk  favour  of  Hadrian,  who  bestowed  on  him  the 
kvoars  of  the  equestrian  order  when  only  six 
jcsn  eld,  admitted  him  as  a  member  of  the  fratei^ 
Bit  J  of  the  Salian  priests  at  the  age  of  eight,  and 
tt  s  tribute  to  the  sincerity  and  truthfulness  of  his 
£>pQBtion,  was  wont  in  playful  afiecUon  to  ad- 
4rh  kim  not  as  Ferw  but  Veri$timm.  At  the  age 
>f  ifaeen  he  receited  the  manly  gown,  and  was  be- 
^nthed  to  the  daughter  of  Aelius  Caesar,  the  heir- 
■Pfmi  to  the  throne.  But  not  long  after  (138), 
^  eiaseqoence  of  the  sudden  death  of  his  intended 
fctherin-lsw,  still  more  brilliant  prospeets  were 
*Min\j  epoied  up  to  the  youth.  For,  according 
^  the  anaogement  expfadned  under  Antoninub 
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II  other  bonoDn  ubd  priTilvgH  bAfittiag  hti 
iaiL  From  tfaii  tune  brwud  be  wu  the  coik- 
II  companiini  ind  odvuer  of  the  mouich,  and 
mnt  parfKt  confidence  raboHed  belmen  ihs 
■nd  hi*  adopted  bthtr  nntil  the  dwdi  of 


■  fall  partidpMion  in  the 
ereign  paver,  aitd  th«ee  empcron  hencefbrwvd 
9  reapectiTelf  the  namei  of  M.  Auielini  Anto- 
01  md  L.  Aurelioa  Venu.  When  the  doable 
pdoo  bj  Antoiunai  Fioi  took  place,  it  wu 
Jed  that  the  eon  of  AdHdi  Cacttr  ^odd  be 
lidend  u  the  jDongei  brother.  ThiU|  on  the 
»  itiuek  before  the  doth  of  Piiu,  M.  Anielini 
le  bean  Ibe  ippelUdoa  of  Cmiu,  la  him  alone 
11  committed  the  empire  with  hii  dying  bnath, 
I  to  hhn  alone  did  the  Kute  fanu^j  offer  the 
antthrone.  Hence bii condoct towaida L. Vartu 
I  purely  aa  act  of  grace.  B<il  the  alliance  pro- 
led  to  pron  adnntageon)  both  to  the  portiei 
niwlrea,  uid  alw  to  the  general  inlemti  of  die 
te.  Uucu  vat  weak  in  comtitotian,  and  took 
re  delight  in  philosophy  and  liteiaiy  pomila 
n  in  politici  and  wht,  while  Lacim,  joong, 
iie,  and  ikilled  in  all  manly  enrdies,  was 
ily  to  be  better  fitted  for  the  toila  of  a  military 
Hi*  aptitode  for  lOch  a  career  waa  aoan  put 
the  proot  The  war,  which  had  been  Isn^ 
eatening  the  eut,  at  length  bnnt  forth.  Venn, 
sr  being  betrothed  to  Ludlla,  the  daughtet  of 

coUcognef  waa  de*pBt«hed  in  all  haite  to  the 
rthian  fnmtier  towardi  the  end  of  161,  while 

Aumlin*  remaioed  in  the  city  to  wUch  an 
jptioD  of  the  Catti  into  the  Rheni«fa  prorlna* 
1  a  tlireataned  iumntctian  in  BritaitL 
t^ologeteg  III.,  who  hod  beta  induced  to  abao- 

I  a  meditated  attack  upon  Annenia  by  the  re- 

ing  KoiDii  had  now  arriTed  for  the  eiecntion  of 
long-cheiiihed  achenneft,  had  datnyed  a  whole 
man  legion  quartered  at  Elegeia,  and  advancing 
the  head  of  a  great  army,  had  ipraad  deiailo- 

II  thronghDiit  Snia.  Luciui  haiing  collected 
troopi,  proceeded  to  Antioch,  where  he  detcr- 

led  to  remain,  and  entruiicd  the  command  of 
army  to  Caiaiiii  and  nthen  of  hii  generala. 
■lina  Gomp^ed  the  Parthinni  to  retreel,  inraded 
nopoIaMia,  [dimdered  and  hamt  Selenceia,  raxed 
the  gnund  the  nyal  paUce  at  Claiphon,  and 
lemied  aabraaBabjlnni  iriiile  StaliiuFriKua, 
0  wat  lent  into  Armenia,  aUtrmed  Artaiata, 
I,  reecning  the  countn  from  the  niuiper,  rein- 
ted  the  kwfbl  but  dethroned  monarch  Soaemiu.' 
logeieg  wai  thiu  ooiutrained  to  conclude  an  igiio~ 
lioui  peace,  in  virtue  of  which  MefCfKilaiiua  waa 
ed  to  the  Ramans.  Thcae  erenta  Iqid:  pkca  in 
!  and  the  three  following  yeari.  In  16fi,  Uvan 
lined  home,  and  the  two  emperotB  celebiated 
lily  a  toagnificenl  tiimnph,  awnining  the  titlea 
I,  Parikicut  Maamut^  and  Mediaa. 

lagb  Ihii  campaign   bad   terminaled  bo 

,  mile  praise  wai  due  t    ' 


■dvaoce  M  £u  at  the  Eaphiato,  and 

mey  to  Epheroa  (in  161}  to  meet  hit  bride  on 

arriTal  from  Italy;  bat  with  these  excepttona 
paiied  hia  winlen  at  Laodiceia,  and  the  raat 
^is  time  at  Daplme  or  at  Antioch,  ahandon- 

himielf  to  gamtng,  dmnkenneu,  and  diaaolnts 
Mtrea  of  every  kind.     All  the  achievementa  of 


dwelling  along  the  whole  extent  of  1 
limita  of  the  empire,  tntm  the  aooEcei  oJ 
to  the  Ulyrian  bolder,  iacladii^  the  1 
the  Alani,  the  Jaiygea,  the  Qmdi,  th 
and  many  othera.  In  addition  to  the 
withoat,  the  city  waa  haid  prcaaed  1 

wbieh  were  Taat  granatiea  with  their  i 
poor  were  atarrine  in  conaequHice  of  tl 
thoa  caoaed  in  the  auppliei  of  com,  i 
were  periihing  by  a  feufhl  pestilence, 
been  bronght  Eram  the  nut  by  the  tnx 
So  great  vai  the  panic,  that  it  vaa  r 
both  empemra  ihould  go  forth  to  eocon 
PreTiooa  to  theii  departure,  in  orde 
confidence  to  the  popolace,  prieati  w« 
from  all  qoartera,  a  mnltilode  of  fij 
ficea  were  performed,  many  of  them  , 
atnnge  and  foreign  rilea,  and  Tictimi 
to  the  goda  with  the  moat  unipanng  p 
The  Gontes  whiidi  had  uew  tomi 
the  northern  uatioiu  waa  continued  ^ 
ineceaa  dniing  the  whde  life  of  U.  Am 
head-qoaitera  were  generally  fixed  ii 
hut  the  detaili  pnaerred  by  the  hii 
treat  of  thia  penod  are  lo  coafuied  ai 
dettitute  of  all  chronological  arrangot 
beeomea  impoaaible  to  draw  up  asyi 
regular  and  wtil-eonnected  namtiTt  of 
of  tha  atrtimle.  Hsdoli  an  our  cmlj 
and  the  iiUDrmation  aflbrded  by  th< 
aarily  mcwra  and  jmpaifect.  Il  wonlc 
the  barbanana,  overawed  by  the  ex 
paiationa  of  the  Romana  and  by  the  pn 
two  Anguiti,  nbmitted  far  a  tinke  i 
peace,  and  thai  the  bnthen  retimad 
the  coone  ef  16B.  They  aet  out  ^ui, 
1 69,  but  before  ihey  reaclwd  the  am 
wa*  teiied  with  uajaexy,  and  siqaKd 
in  the  territorr  of  Veneti.  Maicoa  b 
to  Roma,  paid  the  hut  hononn  to  th 
hia  collBBgae,  and  retnned  to  Qe^ 
the  cloie  fff  the  year.  He  now  proaco 
Bgainit  the  Marcrananni  with  great  rigi 
fmn  the  langea  canaed  by  the  piagw 
troop),  he  wai  fbiced  to  eand  gtodii 
and  eiilea,  and,  &am  the  exhaiuted 
public  treaaury,  wai  compelled  to  nia 
telling  the  predoot  jewela  and  fnni 
imperial  paJiee.  In  coaaaqDence  of 
wludi  attended  theee  extraordinaty 
Icgenda  GermaaiaiM  and  Gtrmamia  1 
qtpcat  npon  the  coina,  whUa  J*ai  ffaYaa, 
and  Mtdiaa  are  dir^iped,  u  hairing 
ally  appeitainod  to  ll  Vera*.  Aiavq 
roua  eugagementa  which  took  place  a 
a  battle  (ought  on  the  &oien  Daoui 
rery  graphically  deicribed  by  Dion  O 
7) ;  but  by  br  the  man  oelebntcd  an 
waa  the  rictDry  gained  otct  the  Qt 
which  haling  been  attended  b;  cer 
ataacea  belicTad  to  be  aupematnial,  ga 
&moui  contrereny  among  the  hiaCocia 
tianity  ifpon  what  ia  coiBniDDly  Iwiaed 
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of  the  TliimdttiBp  Legion.  Those  who  may  dfltin 
to  inTntigite  thu  qneetion  will  find  the  lubject 
fblljr  diiraMed  in  tho  correipondence  between  King 
and  Moyle.  (Moyle'k  Worh^  voL  ii  Lond.  1726.) 
Tkere  ii  an  excellent  mmmaij  of  the  whole  aigu- 
meat  in  Lardner^i  *^  Jewieh  and  Heathen  Testimo- 
niet"  (chap,  zr.),  and  many  oaeiiil  remaika  aie  to 
be  feond  in  Mihnan^a  Hiatory  of  Chiiatianity  (ch^ 
til),  and  m  the  Biahop  of  Linooln*8  **  lUuatrationa, 
Ac.  froQ  TertoUian**  (p.  105).  An  attempt  haa 
ben  made  recently  to  xeatore  the  credit  of  the  sap* 
]ioMd  minde,  in  the  eaaay  by  Mr.  Newman,  prefixed 
toa portion  of  Fknry^a  **  Ecdeaiaatical  Hiatory,** 
pobluked  at  Oxford  in  1842. 

Whaterer  opinion  we  may  form  upon  the  anb- 
ject  of  debate,  we  may  feel  certain  of  the  feet,  that 
the  Romana  were  reacued  from  a  rery  critical 
Btnation  by  a  aodden  atorm,  and  gained  an  im- 
portant victory  orer  their  opponenta.  That  they 
^ttibnted  th«r  preaerration  to  the  direct  interpo* 
•ition  of  heaTen  is  prored  by  the  testimoniea  of  the 
udent  historiana,  and  alao  by  the  acnlpturea  of 
the  Antonine  colnmn,  where  a  figure  aappoaed  to 
Rpceieat  Jupiter  PkiTina  ia  aeen  aendl^g  down 
itnemi  of  water  from  hia  anna  and  head,  which 
the  Rflman  aoldien  below  catch  in  the  hollow  of 
their  shielda. 

This  mcreaa,  and  the  drcnmstancea  by  which  it 
wai  accompanied,  aeem  to  have  strack  terror  into 
the  niroimding  nationa,  who  now  tendered  aab- 
fflaoon  or  daimed  protection.  But  the  froita  were 
in  a  great  meaaure  loot,  for  the  emperor  waa  pre- 
Tented  from  following  up  the  adyantage  gained,  in 
cmqiKDoe  of  the  alarm  canaed  by  nnezpected 
diitsriiancea  which  had  broken  oat  in  the  Eaat, 
and  had  ^nickly  aaaomed  a  Tery  fimnidaUe  aapect 
Faaitioa  had  long  watched  with  anxiety  the  de- 
dining  health  of  her  hnaband,  and  anticipating  hia 
9«edy  death,  waa  filled  with  akrm  leat,  from 
the  jonth  aiul  incapaci^  of  her  son  Commodoa, 
the  cBpire  mi^t  paaa  away  into  other  handa.  She 
had,  then^Dre,  opened  a  corre^ondence  with  An- 
dtoi  GaaaJBa,  who  had  gained  great  feme  in  the 
I^ithian  war  commemorated  aboye,  who  had  aub- 
■(^■otly  anppreaaed  a  aeriona  inaorrection  in 
^J^  and  had  acted  aa  aupreme  governor  of  the 
Eastern  prorinoea  after  the  departore  of  Ludna 
Vena.  Ha  object  waa  to  peraoade  him  to  hold 
^nadf  is  readineaa  to  aid  her  projecta,  and  she 
ofieted  him  her  hand  and  the  throne  aa  his  rewarda. 
^^^hile  Caaaioa  waa  meditating  upon  theae  propo- 
aaby  he  suddenly  reoeired  intdligence  that  Marcna 
vas  dead,  and  forthwith,  without  waiting  for  a 
<*finiiation  of  the  newa,  canaed  himaelf  to  be  pro- 
c'uBMd  his  anccesaor.  Tlie  fiJaeneae  of  the  rumour 
Mia  became  known,  but  deeming  that  hia  offence 
*as  bejond  fotp;iyeneaa,  he  determined  to  prose- 
^  the  enterpnae ;  within  a  abort  period  he  made 
hiaaelf  master  of  all  Aaia  within  Mount  Taurus, 
aad  lesolved  to  maintain  hia  pretenaiona  by  force. 
A  lepart  of  theae  tnnaactiona  waa  forthwith  trans- 
mitted to  Roma  by  M.Vema,  the  legate  commanding 
■>  Cappadoda.  Aurelina,  who  waa  atill  in  Panno- 
aia,  smnmoned  hia  aon  to  hia  preaence  in  all  haate, 
*>d  bestowed  on  him  the  manly  gown,  intending 
to  aet  OQt  instantly  for  the  aeat  of  war.  But  in  the 
nidBt  of  active  preparationa  for  a  campaign  Caasiua 
*gaaeaastnate^  bjr  two  of  hia  own  officers,  after 
^rng  enjoyed  a  nominal  aoyereignty  for  three 
**BCha  and  aiz  d^a.  Hia  aon  aoon  after  ahared 
■e  aMe  fete.   The  conduct  of  Marcua  throughout 
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the  whole  of  thia  rebellion  can  acarcelv  feil  to  ex- 
dte  the  warmeat  admiration.  In  the  mournful 
addreaa  deliyered  to  hia  aoldiera,  he  bitterly  de- 
plorea  that  he  ahould  be  forced  to  engage  in  a  con- 
teat  ao  revolting  to  hia  feelinga  aa  dnl  atrife.  His 
chief  dread  waa  that  Caaaiua,  from  shame  or  re- 
morae,  might  put  an  end  to  hia  own  life,  or  fiJl  by 
the  hand  of  aome  loyal  aubject — hia  fondeat  wiah, 
that  he  might  have  an  omwrtunity  of  granting  a 
fine  jMtfdon.  Nor  did  thia  rorgiving  temper  exhwiat 
itaelf  in  worda.  When  the  head  of  the  traitor  waa 
laid  at  hia  feet,  he  rejected  with  horror  the  bloody 
offering,  and  refuaed  to  admit  the  murderera  to  hia 
preaence.  On  repairing  to  the  Eaat,  where  hia 
preaence  waa  thought  neceaaary  to  reatore  tran- 
quillity and  order,  he  diaphiyed  the  greateat  lenity 
towarda  thoae  provincea  whidi  had  acknowledged 
the  usurper,  and  towarda  thoae  aenatora  and  per- 
aona  of  distinction  who  were  proved  to  have  fe- 
voured  hia  deaigna.  Not  one  individual  auffered 
death ;  few  were  puniahed  in  any  ahape,  except 
auch  aa  had  been  guUty  of  other  Crimea ;  and 
finally,  to  eatabliah  perfect  confidence  in  all,  he 
ordered  the  papers  of  Caaaiua  to  be  deatroyed  with- 
out suffering  Uiem  to  be  read.  During  wis  expe- 
dition, Faustina,  who  had  accompanied  her  husband, 
died  in  a  village  among  the  defilea  of  Taurua. 
According  to  aome,  her  end  waa  canaed  by  an  at- 
tack of  gout ;  according  to  others,  it  waa  haatened 
by  her  own  act,  in  order  to  eac^>e  the  punishment 
which  she  feared  would  inevitably  follow  the  dia- 
covery  of  her  negotiationa  with  Caanua.  Her  guilt 
in  thu  matter  ia  ^ken  of  by  Dion  without  any 
expreaaion  of  doubt;  ia  mentioned  byC^itolinua  aa 
a  report  only,  and  poaitively  denied  by  Vulcatiua ; 
but  the  argumenta  employed  by  the  latter  are  of 
no  weight. 

After  viaiting  Eoypt,  the  emperor  aet  out  for 
Italy,  touched  at  Athena  on  hia  homeward  journey, 
reached  Brundudum  towarda  the  end  of  the  year 
176,  and  celebrated  a  triumph  along  with  Commo- 
dua,  now  oonaul  elect,  on  the  23rd  of  December. 
Scarcely  waa  thia  ceremony  oondnded,  when  fresh 
tumults  aroae  upon  the  Danube,  where  the  preaence 
of  the  emperor  waa  once  more  required.  According- 
ly, after  conduding  aomewhat  earlier  than  he  had 
intended  the  nuptiala  of  Commodua  and  Criapina,  he 
quitted  Rome  along  with  hia  aon,  in  the  month  of 
Auguat  ( 177),  and  haatened  to  Germany.  During 
the  two  following  yeara  hia  operationa  were  attended 
with  the  most  prosperous  resulta.  The  Marcomanni, 
the  Hermanduri,  the  Sarmatae,  and  the  Quadi,  were 
repeatedly  routed,  their  confederacy  waa  broken  up, 
and  everything  aeemed  to  promiae  that  they  would 
at  length  be  eflfectoally  crushed.  But  the  shat- 
tered constitution  of  Marcus  now  sunk  beneath  the 
preaaure  of  mental  and  bodily  fiuigue.  He  died  in 
Pannonia,  either  at  Vindobona  (Vienna)  or  at  Sir- 
mium,  on  the  17th  of  March,  180,  in  the  59th 
year  of  hia  age  and  the  20th  of  hia  reign.  A 
atrong  auapidon  prevailed  that  hia  death  had  been 
accelerated  by  the  machinationa  of  hia  aon,  who 
waa  accused  of  having  tampered  with  the  physi- 
cians, and  persuaded  them  to  adminiater  poison. 

The  leadmg  feature  in  the  character  of  M.  Aure- 
lius  was  his  devotion  to  philosophy  and  literature. 
When  only  twelve  years  old  he  adopted  the  dress 
and  practised  the  austerities  of  the  Stoics,  whose 
doctrines  were  imparted  to  him  by  the  most  cele- 
brated teachers  of  the  day — Dicwnotus,  Apollonius, 
and  Junius  Ruaticua.    He  atucbed  the  prindplea 
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of  compotition  and  ontorj  nnder  Herodes  Attkna 
and  Cornelias  Fionto,  anld  by  his  dose  and  nnro- 
miiting  application  laid  the  fimndation  of  the  had 
health  by  which  he  was  so  much  oppressed  in  after 
life.  While  yet  Caesar  he  was  addressed  by  Justin 
Martyr  (Apolog,  L  init)  as  Vmmmut  *'  the  phi- 
losopher,** an  epthet  by  which  he  has  been  com- 
monly distingnished  from  that  period  down  to  the 
present  day,  ahhongh  no  sach  title  was  erer  pab- 
licly  or  foimally  conferred.  Eren  after  his  eleration 
to  the  porple,  he  felt  neither  rehictance  nor  shame 
in  resorting  to  the  school  of  Sextus  of  Chaeroneia, 
the  descendant  of  Plutarch,  and  in  listening  to  the 
eztemporaneoosdedamations  of  Hermogenes.  From 
his  earliest  yoath  he  lired  upon  terms  of  the  most 
affectionate  femiliarity  with  nis  instructors,  as  we 
may  gather  from  his  cotrespondenoe  with  Fronto 
[Fronto];  the  most  worthy  were,  through  his 
influence,  promoted  to  the  highest  dignities ;  after 
their  death  he  placed  their  images  in  the  chapel  of 
his  lares,  and  was  wont  to  strew  flowers  and  oflfer 
sacrifices  on  their  grarea.  Nor  was  his  liberality 
confined  to  his  own  preceptors,  for  learned  men  in 
erery  qnarter  of  the  world  enjoyed  substantial 
proofs  of  his  bounty.  Philosophy  was  the  great 
object  of  his  seal,  but  the  other  branches  of  a  polite 
education  were  by  no  means  neglected ;  music, 
poetry,  and  painting,  were  cnltiTatod  in  turn,  and 
the  severer  sciences  of  mathematics  and  law  en- 
gaged no  small  portion  of  his  attention.  In  juris- 
prudence especially,  he  laboured  throughout  life 
with  great  actirity,  and  his  Constitutions  are  be- 
liered  to  hare  filled  many  tolumes.  These  are  now 
all  lost,  but  they  are  constantly  quoted  with  great 
respect  by  kter  writers.  (See  Westenbeig,  Di$- 
aertaHonet  ad  Chnttihtthnei  M,  AwrtHi  Iftq>eratont, 
Lug.  Bat  1736.) 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  letten  contained 
in  the  recently  discorered  remains  of  Fronto,  the 
only  production  of  Marcus  which  has  been  pre- 
served is  a  volume  composed  in  Greek,  and  entitled 
Bfc^ov  *A¥Tm»twov  roS  adroKpdropos  rmv  «lf 
4avT6tf  fiitxia  tt^.  It  is  a  sort  of  common-place 
book,  in  which  were  registered  from  time  to  time 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  author  upon  moral 
and  religious  topics,  together  with  striking  maxims 
extracted  from  the  works  of  those  who  had  been 
most  eminent  fi>r  wisdom  and  virtue.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  order  or  arrangement,  but  the  contents 
are  valuable,  in  so  fer  as  they  illustrate  the  system 
of  self-examination  enjoined  by  the  discipline  of  the 
Stoics,  and  present  a  genuine  picture  of  the  doubts 
and  difikulties  and  struggles  of  a  speculative  and 
reflecting  mind. 

The  education  and  pursuits  of  M.  Aurelius  exer- 
cised the  happiest  influence  upon  a  temper  and 
disposition  naturally  cahn  and  benevolent  He 
succeeded  in  acquiring  the  boasted  composure  and 
self-command  of  the  disciples  of  the  Porch,  without 
imbibing  the  harshneu  which  they  were  wont  to 
exhibit  He  was  firm  without  being  obstinate ;  he 
stead&stly  maintained  his  own  principles  without 
manifesting  any  overweening  contempt  for  the  opi- 
nions of  those  who  differed  from  himself;  his  jus- 
tice was  tempered  with  gentleness  and  mercy;  his 
gravity  was  devoid  of  ^oom.  In  public  lUe,  he 
sought  to  demonstrate  practically  the  truth  of  the 
Platonic  maxim,  ever  on  his  lips,  that  those  states 
only  could  be  truly  happy  which  were  governed  by 
philosophers,  or  in  which  the  kings  and  rulers  were 
guided  by  the  tenets  of  pure  phibsophy.   In  gene- 
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ral  policy,  both  at  home  and  afaraad,  he  stsadily 
followed  in  the  path  of  his  predecessor,  wiio« 
counsels  he  had  shsred  lor  more  than  twenty  yesn. 
The  same  praise,  therefore,  which  beloDgs  to  ths 
elder  may  niriy  be  imparted  to  the  yonqger  Auto* 
nine;  and  this  is  peritaps  the  most  emphatic  psae- 
gyric  we  could  pronounce.  No  monarch  was  ever 
more  widely  or  more  deeply  bdoved.  The  people 
believed,  that  he  had  been  sent  down  by  the  gods, 
for  a  time,  to  Uess  mankind,  and  had  now  retuned 
to  the  heaven  from  which  he  descended.  So  uii- 
versal  was  this  conviction  among  persons  of 
every  age  and  calHqg,  that  his  apottwosis  vis 
not,  as  in  other  cases,  viewed  in  the  Ught  of  a  aiere 
empty  fonn.  Eveiy  one,  whose  means  permitted, 
procured  a  statue  ^i  the  emperor.  More  than  s 
century  after  his  decease,  these  images  were  to  bt 
found  in  many  mansbns  among  the  household 
gods,  and  persons  were  wont  to  declare,  that  be 
had  appeared  to  them  in  dreams  and  visions,  sod 
revealed  events  which  afterwards  came  to  pass. 

The  great,  pexh^  the  only,  indelible  stain  opoa 
his  memory  is  the  severity  with  which  he  trssted 
the  Christians ;  and  his  conduct  in  this  reject  was 
the  more  remarkable,  because  it  was  not  <mly  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  his  own  general  principfes, 
but  was  also  in  direct  ojmositifm  to  the  wise  sod 
Uberal  policy  pursued  by  Hadrian  and  Pins.  The 
numerous  apologies  published  during  his  le^ 
would  alone  serve  to  point  out  that  the  diureli  vs« 
surrounded  by  difliculties  and  dangers;  but  tin 
chaise  of  positive  perKcation  is  fully  estaUi^wd 
by  tne  martyrdom  of  Justin  at  Rome,  of  the  vene- 
rable Polycarp,  with  many  others,  at  Smyrna  (167) 
in  the  eariy  part  of  his  reign,  and  by  the  horri- 
ble atrocities  perpetrated  at  Vienne  and  Lyons  se- 
veral yean  afterwards.  (177.)  It  vronU  be  bet  a 
poor  defence  to  allege,  that  these  excesses  woe 
committed  without  the  knowledge  of  a  prince  who 
on  all  other  occasions  vratched  with  such  care  over 
the  rights  of  his  subjects  in  the  most  remote  pro- 
vinces. But,  in  so  fiir  as  the  proceedings  in  Gaol 
are  concerned,  we  have  dear  evidence  that  they 
received  his  direct  sanction ;  for  when  the  Roman 
governor  applied  for  instructions,  an  answer  was 
returned,  that  all  who  confessed  themselves  to  be 
Christians  should  suffer  death.  It  is  probable  that 
his  better  feelings  were  in  this  instance  oveqww- 
ered  by  the  violoice  of  evil  counsdlon;  fee  had  he 
followed  the  dictates  of  his  own  nature,  he  would 
have  been  contented  to  moralise  upon  and  boMiit 
over  what  he  viewed  as  ignorant  and  obsthuUe  «d> 
herence  to  a  vain  superstition.  (See  Med.  xi  3.) 
But  this  cahn  contempt  by  no  means  satisfied  the 
active  hate  of  the  crowd  of  real  and  preleiMled 
Stoics,  whom  his  patronage  had  attracted.  Ilaaj 
of  these  were  bigots  of  the  wont  daaa,  and  cbie- 
rished  sentiments  of  the  moat  malignant  aaimeaity 
towards  the  professora  of  the  new  retigkfL  Acea»- 
tomed  to  regard  all  other  sects  with  setfeatiified 
disdain,  they  could  ill  brook  the  freedeoi  witk 
which  their  follies  and  feOacies  wece  now  attadwiA 
and  exposed ;  they  regarded  with  jeahms  age  a 
code  of  morals  and  a  spotless  purity  of  life  fer  su- 
perior to  aught  they  had  ever  practised,  or  Isnght* 
or  imagined ;  and  least  of  aU  oould  they  feigive 
the  complete  overthrow  of  their  own  exduive  pre> 
tensions  to  mental  fortitude  and  calm  eodmaooe  oC 
bodily  suflering. 

Although  no  other  serious  dmige  haa  been  pre^ 
ferred  agamst  M.  Anielius,  fer  the  rumoor  tfatt  h» 
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pmooed  L  Veroi  nsrer  Boemi  to  liaTe  obtained  or 
doened  the  •tightett  credit,  we  may  perhap*  by  a 
dm  Kratinj  detect  a  few  weakneesea.  The  deep 
tmcm  exprneed  upon  the  death  of  Faiutiiia,  and 
tbe  etgemcM  with  which  be  eooght  to  heap  ho- 
Bonn  on  the  memoiy  of  a  wicked  woman  and  a 
^itlilesi  wifie,  who  rivalled  Mesealina  in  whameleM 
ao4  pconutcnoiu  profligacy,  if  sinoere,  betoken  a 
d«gRe  of  cttetesanesB  and  blindneae  ahnost  incre- 
dible; if  feigned,  a  ttninge  combination  of  apathy 
and  diwmnlation.  Nor  can  we  altogether  forgive 
bii  want  of  ditoemment  or  of  resolution  in  not  dia- 
coming  or  reetndning  the  eril  propentitiee  of  hit 
■oil,  vhoae  edncation  he  it  aaid  to  nave  condncted 
with  the  moet  leakrat  eve.  Making  erery  allow- 
80ce  for  the  innate  depFBYity  of  the  youth,  we  can 
Kucdj  coneeive  that  if  he  had  been  trained  with 
jodidoaB  firmnett,  and  hit  evil  patsiont  combated 
tai  controlled  before  they  became  folly  deyeloped, 
Ik  would  cTer  have  prored  inch  a  prodigy  of  heart- 
len  cmelty  and  bmtal  sensuality. 

Ov  chief  authorities  for  thit  period  oi  history 
are  the  life  of  M.  Amelias  by  Capitolinus,  a  mass 
of  ill^elected  and  badly  arranged  materials,  and 
tbe  71it  book  of  Dion  Cassins,  a  collection  of  awk- 
vvdly  patdied  fragments.  Some  fiu:ts  may  be  ex- 
tneted  from  the  minor  Roman  historians,  and  from 
Aiiitades  (Orat.  ix.),  Herodian,  Joannes  Antio- 
^iantt,and  Zonaraa. 

The  editio  princepa  of  the  Meditations  was  pub- 
^  by  Xylander  (Tigur.  1558,  8to.),  and  re- 
{nbiithed  with  improvements  by  the  same  scholar 
^  jears  afterwaida  (Basil.  1568.  870,)  The 
not  in  order  was  superintended  by  Merick  Casau- 
btm  (Loud.  1643,  8yo.),  followed  by  the  edition  of 
Oataker  (Oantab.  1652,  4to.),  reprinted  at  London 
( 1697)  with  additional  notes  from  the  French  of 
And.  Mder,  and  his  life  of  M.  Aurelius  translated 
itto  Latin  by  Stanhope.  This  last  edition  must, 
npoQ  the  whole,  be  still  considered  as  the  most 
tiefid  and  ample.  A  new  recension  of  the  text, 
^wwpanied  by  a  conomentary,  waa  commenced  by 
^^nik,  at  Uie  beginning  of  the  present  century 
(Skiric  1802,  8m),  but  the  work  ia  still  imper- 
fect, out  Tohiroe  only  baring  appeared. 

Thste  an  numeroos  trani^tions  into  most  of  the 
^Bnpcan  languages.  In  English,  the  best,  though 
i&dHfeient,  it  that  published  at  Glasgow  in  1749 
*Bd  1764;  in  French,  that  of  Madame  Dader 
(Fans,  1691);  in  German,  that  of  Schulz.  (SIe»- 
vick,  1799.)  For  further  information  with  regard 
to  the  inttmctors  of  this  emperor  and  his  various 
liteiy  oompoaitiona,  aee  Fabric  BiU.  Oraee.  vol. 
T^500.  [W.R.] 
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AURE'LIUS,  a  physician  who  must  have  lived 
^  «  befefe  the  second  century  after  Christ,  as  one 
^  hit  ptescriptiont  is  quoted  by  Galen.  (/>»  Ckm- 
f^Mtdkaim,  tec  Loc  v.  5.  vol  xiL  p.  ^2.)    He 


is  probably  the  same  person  who  is  mentioned  in 

Cramer's  Anecd,  Or.  Paru^  vol  i.  p.  394.  [  W.A.G.] 

AURE'LIUS   ARCA'DIUS   CHA'RISIUS. 

[CHARISiaS.] 

AURE'LIUS  AUGUSTI'NUS.     [Aoousn- 

NOfi.] 

AURE'LIUS    CORNE'LIUS    CELSUS. 

[Cklsus.] 
AURFLIUS  OLY'MPIUS  NEMESIA'NUS. 

[Nbmbsianus.] 
AURE'LIUS  OPI'LIUS.    [Opilius.] 
AURE'LIUS  PHILIPPUS.    [Philippus.] 
AURElilUS   PRUDE'NTIUS.     [Phitden- 

TIUR.] 

AURE'LIUS  SY'MMACHUS.[Stmmachu8.] 
AURE'LIUS  VICTOR.  [Vittob.] 
AURE'OLUS.  AfWr  the  defeat  and  captivity 
of  Valerian,  the  legions  in  the  different  provinces, 
while  they  agreed  in  scorning  the  feeble  rule  of 
Gallienus,  could  by  no  means  unite  their  suffirages 
infiftvourof  anyoneaqnranttothepurple;  bnteach 
army  haatened  to  bestow  the  title  of  Augustus  up- 
on its  fiivourite  genend.  Hence  arose  within  the 
short  space  of  eight  jrears  (a.  d.  260 — 267)  no  leaa 
than  nmeteen  usurpers  in  the  various  dependenciea 
of  Rome,  whose  contests  threatened  speedily  to 
produce  tiie  complete  dissolution  of  the  empire^ 
The  biographies  of  these  adventurers,  most  of  whom 
were  of  very  humble  origin,  have  been  compiled  by 
Trebellius  Pollio,  who  hu  collected  the  whole  uit- 
der  the  fiinciful  designation  of  the  Tkirfy  T^pncuUt* 
But  the  analogy  thus  indicated  will  not  bear  exa> 
mination.  No  pazallel  can  be  established  between 
those  pretenders  who  sprung  up  suddenly  in  diverse 
quarters  of  the  world,  without  concert  or  sympathy, 
each  struggling  to  obtain  supreme  dominion  for 
himself^  and  that  cabal  which  united  under  Critias 
and  Theramenes  with  the  common  purpose  of 
crushing  the  liberties  of  Athens.  Nor  does  even 
the  number  correspond,  for  the  Augustan  historian 
is  oblipd  to  press  in  women  and  children  and 
many  doubtful  names,  in  order  to  complete  his  tale. 
Of  the  whole  nineteen,  one  only,  Odenathus  the 
Palmyrene,  in  gratitude  for  his  successful  valour 
against  Sapor,  was  recognised  by  Gallienus  as  a 
colleague.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  not  one 
lived  m  peace  or  died  a  natural  death. 

Among  the  last  of  the  number  waa  Aureolus,  a 
Dadan  by  birth,  by  occupation  originally  a  shepherd. 
His  merits  as  a  soldier  were  discovered  by  Valerian, 
who  gave  him  high  military  rank ;  and  he  subse- 
quendy  did  good  service  in  the  wars  waged  against 
Ingenuus,  Macrianus,  and  Postumus.  He  was  at 
length  induced  to  revolt,  was  prochumed  emperor  by 
the  legions  of  Illyria  in  the  year  267,  and  made  him^ 
self  master  of  Northern  Italy.  Gallienus,  having 
been  recalled  by  this  alarm  from  a  campaign  against 
the  Goths,  encountered  and  defeated  his  rebellious 
general,  and  shut  him  up  in  Milan;  but,  while 
prosecuting  the  siege  with  vigour,  was  assassinated. 
This  catastrophe,  however,  did  not  long  delay  the 
fete  of  the  usurper,  who  was  the  nearest  enemy 
and  consequently  the  first  object  of  attack  to  his 
rival,  the  new  emperor  Claudius.  Their  preten- 
sions were  decided  by  a  battle  fought  between 
Milan  and  Beigamo,  in  which  Aureolus  was  shiin ; 
and  the  modem  town  of  Pontirolo  is  said  to  repre- 
sent imder  a. corrupt  form  the  name  of  the  bridge 
(Pons  Aureoli)  thrown  over  the  Adda  at  the  spot 
where  the  rictory  was  won.  The  records  preserved 
of  this  period  are  full  of  confusion  and  contradio- 
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tioD.  Id  whU  lui  been  nid  abora  wa  ban  tol- 
lowed  the  tcemmU  of  Antelint  Victoi  aod  Zodhiu 
in  pielecenoe  («  that  oT  Pollio,  who  pUcM  the 
luorpation  of  Anreoliu  eari^  in  S€l ;  bat  on  thin 
lappoutjon  the  relatjcmi  wluch  an  known  to  have 
■ubuilcd  afterwudi  between  OaUianne  and  Au- 
reolua  become  quite  (ininUUigibk.  [W.  R.] 

AU'RIA.    [AtrniUB,  No.  i.] 

AU'RIUS,  the  name  of  a  bmil;  at  lAiinnm, 
frequent!]'  mentianBd  in  Uioero'i  ontion  lot  Cln- 

1.  M-  Atrnnit,  the  eon  of  Dinua,  vm  taken 
priMnet  at  Aecalnm  in  the  Italiiu  war.  He  fcU 
into  the  hutd*  of  Q.  Seigioe,  who  confined  him  in 
bii  eigaalolum,  when  he  wai  mnrdeied  hj  an 
emiiean  of  Oppianicu,  hit  brothei-in-Uw.  (a.  7.8.) 

2.  tivM.  AvniDs,  ajw  the  ion  of  Diniea, 
di«l  before  hi*  brother,  M.  Anriiu.  (c  7.) 

3.  A.  AuKiua  HaLiNua,  a  tdition  of  the  two 
pmesding.  threatened  to  pmecute  Oppiuiicua,  on 
aoconnt  of  the  murdet  of  M.  Auriiu.  Oppionicui 
theRopon  ded  bom  Lariamn,  bnl  wai  reetond  bj 
3uUb,  and  obtained  the  pnecriptiaD  and  death  of 
H.  Aniioi  Melinoi  and  fail  aon,  Cuni.  (c  8.) 
HelinDi  had  married  Clnantia,  the  daughter  M 
Saitia  i  bat  at  hi*  mother-in-law  tell  in  Iots  with 
him,  be  divorced  Qaantia  and  muiied  Sauia. 
(cc  £,  9,  26.) 

4.  kvnk,  the  wife  of  the  bnthei  of  Oppianicu, 
waa  killed  by  the  latter,  (c  11.) 

AUftOTlA    lEoa.] 

AURUNCULEIA  OENS,  plebeian,  of  which 
CoTTA  ii  the  onl;  fiunitf-name  mentioned  :  for 
thoee  who  haTe  no  cognomen,  leeAuRtiNCULiiua. 
None  of  the  member*  of  thii  geni  ever  obtuned 
the  conialihip  :  the  fint  who  obluned  the  praetor- 
ihip  wai  C.  Annmcnleiu,  in  B.  c  S09. 

AURUNCULEIUS.  1.  C.  Adronoulbos, 
piaetor  B.  c  SOS,  bad  the  ptonnee  of  Sardiniai 
(Lir.  uTiL  6,  7.) 

2.  C  AuBUNCULUua,  tribnno  of  the  eoldien  of 
the  third  legion  in  b.  c  207.  (Lit.  nnL  41.) 

3.  LAunUNcULBUa,  praetor nrbannaB.c.l9D. 

range  the  a&in  of  Aua  at  the  concluiion  of  the 
war  with  Antiochna  the  Oreat,  B.  c  188.    (Lir. 

iiiTi.  iS,  ixirii.  3,  ii.) 

4.  C  ADKUNCULiiiia,  one  of  the  IhrM  Roman 
amhaandon  aent  into  Aeia,  B.  a  lifi,  to  prerent 

Fmiiai  from  making  war  upon  Allalni.  (PolTb. 
xxiiiL  1.) 

AURUNCUS,  POST.  COMI'NIUS,  eonaul 
B.  c  SOI,  in  which  jtar  a  dictator  waa  fint  ap- 
pointed on  account  c^  the  conapirafj  of  the  Idtin 
■talet  againit  Rome.  (Ut.  iL  1  H  ;  Dion ja  t.  iO  j 
Zonar.  tu.  1 3.)  According  to  lome  accoontl,  he  ii 
laid  to  hare  dedicated  the  temple  of  Satnm,  in  497, 
in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  aenate.  (Dionyi. 
■i.  1.)  AnrUDcni  waa  codiuI  again,  in  493,  and 
enteied  upon  fail  office  daring  the  •ecsttian  of  the 
pleba,  who  had  occnpied  the  ATsntiDe.  He  cairiod 
on  war  aucceaafiillj  againat  Uie  Volaciant,  and  looli 
Kveral  of  their  towni.  It  wai  during  thia  cam- 
paign that  C  Marciui  fiiit  diatinguiabed  himeelf 
at  Corioli,  whence  he  obtained  the  anniame  of  Co- 
riohuni.  (Lir.  ii.  33;  Dionya.  vi.  49,91,  94  ;  Cit 
•kR£p.u.SZ,proBali,2-i;P\a^aoriaLa.)  It  waa 
pvbablj  on  accoont  of  Coriolaniu  hsTing  aerred 
nnder  him  that  Anmnciu  ii  rcpreienled  aa  one  of 
the  ambaaudoTa  aent  to  Cariolanua  when  the  lat- 
ter waa  marching  againtt  Rome.  (I>ianfB.viiL22.) 


AUSONIUi 
AU30N  (Afrar),  a  ion  of  Odji 
Caljpn  or  Cins.  (Tieti.  ad  Lfa 
ScboL  od  ApaOat.  ir.  5i3  ;  Serr.  w 
Snidu,  (.  D.  AtSirorbir.)  The  coont 
rancani  wai  bdieied  to  ham  dcd 
the  name  of  Anaonia.  Dionyuna  [i 
meiating  the  aona  of  OdTuent  bj  ( 
mention  Anaon,  Liporaa,  from  who 
the  ialand  of  Lipan  waa  dsijed,  ia 
Anion.  (Steph.  Bjt  a  o.  Ainlfn.) 
AUSONIUS,  who  in  the  olda 
titled  Dbcimus  Haqnus  AusoNiin 
lint  two  namei  an  finnd  neither  in  I 
nor  in  the  epLitle  addraaad  to  him  b 
nor  in  the  •roriu  of  anj  ancient  aal 
at  Bourdeani  in  the  sartj  part  of  i 
tnij.  Hia  father,  Jnliui  Anaonioi, 
the  profeadon  of  medicine,  ^pean  ' 
penon  of  high  conaideratioii,  snce  1 
period  inieiled  with  the  boitonrr  ti 
of  lUyricnm  )  but  then  ia  no  groanc 
tion  of  Scaliger,  freqaentlj  npeatn 
moat  recent  worka,  that  he  acted  i 
ordinary  to  the  emperor  Valentiniai 
tnut  the  picture  of  the  parent  draw 
of  the  Kin,  he  muat  ban  been  a  i 
genina,  wiidom,  and  Tirtne.  (/ifj 
PanalaL  i,  9,  Ac)  The  maternal 
our  poet,  Caeciliai  Atgidna  Arboriiu 
in  judicial  aatrolo^,  erected  a  ichei 
nty  of  jonng  Aiuoniui,  and  the 
found  to  promiie  high  fiune  and 
{FarailaL  it.  17,  At)  The  predio 
probability,  in  lome  degree  tfae  ca 
aecoopUahmenL  The  whole  of  hia 
a  deqi  intereit  in  the  boy  whoae 

an  brillianL  Hii  in&at  jei 
,'  watched  b;  hii  giandmoucr 
lintlua  hiaun,  wife  to  CaeciHut  Ai 
hia  "-"""I  aonti,  Aemilia  Bitaii 
Drjadia,  the  former  of  whom  waa  i 
dcTotad  to  Ood  and  chutity.  {Pi. 
XZT.)  He  reodTod  the  Gnt  nidimen 
and  Latin  laognagea  from  the  moil 
maiteri  of  hia  natiTe  town,  and  hii 
completed  nnder  the  luperinteoden' 
Magnna  Aiboiini,  hii  ■nother'i  bnth 
rhetoric  pnblidj  at  Tonlonie,  and  «1 
the  anther  of  an  elegy  a^  extant,  . 
■iiBu  «u!taiii.  (Pn^at.  TiiL  12,  Ac 
L  11  ;  PanmlaL  iiL  12,  &c;  Wl 
LaL  Mmont,  toL  iiL  p.  317.)  U 
to  Bourdeaui  he  pnctiied  for  a  wfa 
bat  at  the  age  of  thirty  began  to  gi 

to  be  profcBMr  of  rhetoric.  The  ■ 
office  were  diicharged  by  bim  for  na 
with  mch  high  reputation  that  he  i 
to  court  in  order  that  be  mioht  art 
Oralian,  eon  of  the  emperor  Valoitia 
Sfoffr.  Ii,  Ac.)  Jadging  from  the 
wen  now  rapidly  ghow^ed  down 
muit  hare  acqaitlcd  bimielf  in  hit  ac 
to  the  entii*  latiahcuon  of  all  concc 
ceired  the  title  of  count  (ann)  ai 
qniMtor  from  Valentinian,  after  » 
wai  appointed  by  hia  pupil  praefect 
of  Libya,  and  of  Ganl,  and  at  lengll 
379,  waa  elented  to  the  tonnilitup, 
to  the  letter,  at  Bayle  hoi  obaerrtd,  i 
ofJnventl: 
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*8i  fortmia  Tolet  fiet  de  ilieCora  eoMol.*' 
The  letter  of  QimtkB,  conferring  the  dignity. 
Hid  the  gntefii]  lephr  of  Auonina,  are  both  extant 
Afia  the  death  of  Oiatian  he  retired  from  public 
fife,  and  ended  his  dayi  in  a  coontiy  retreat  at  no 
gieit  distance  from  hu  native  dty  {Epi$L  zzir.), 
without  kdng,  however,  his  court  fiivonr,  for  we 
have  direct  evidence  that  he  was  patronised  by 
Theodesias.    (Prae/atmnewla^  i.) 

The  precise  dates  of  the  birth  and  of  the  death 
of  Aosooina  are  alike  nnknown.  That  he  was 
bora  aboat  the  beginning  of  the  foorth  century,  as 
•tsted  above,  is  evident  from  the  foct,  that  he 
ipeab  of  himsdf  as  for  advanced  in  years  iHien 
imretted  with  the  consulship  (ChraL  AeL\,  and  he 
W8f  certunly  alive  in  888,  since  he  remt  to  the 
▼ktoiyofTbeodosins  over  Mazinms,  and  the  death 
of  the  *'Rotnpiaii  robber.*"   (Oar.  ITti.  vii) 

Jsdgiitf  from  the  fond  terms  in  which  Ausonins 
Kpesb  of  his  relations,  the  kindly  feeling  which 
appear!  to  have  been  maintained  between  himself 
aod  leveral  ef  his  pupils,  and  the  warm  gratitude 
upiuaed  by  him  towards  his  benefoctors,  we 
ahosld  be  1«1  to  oondnde  that  he  was  gentle, 
vaiB-hearted,  and  affectionate ;  but  it  is  so  very 
eaty  to  be  amkUe  upon  paper,  that  we  have  per* 
haps  DO  rig^t  to  fnm  any  decided  opinion  upon 
hii  chaiacter.  His  religious  foith  has  been  the 
asbjeet  of  keen  controversy,  but  there  seems  to  be 
little  difficulty  in  deteimininff  the  question.  From 
hia  cradle  he  was  surrounded  by  Christian  relatives, 
he  was  selected  by  a  Christian  emperor  to  guide 
the  studies  of  h»  Chiistiatt  son,  and  he  openly 
fwii'Mia  Christnmity  in  several  of  his  poems.  It 
ia  objected —  1.  That  his  friend  and  quondam  dis- 
ciple, Pontius  Plsnllinus,  the  fronous  bishop  of 
Nflla,  frequently  upbfaids  him  on  account  of  his 
ayenioo  to  the  pure  foitL  2.  That  several  of  his 
pnoea  are  grossly  impure.  3.  That  his  works  oon- 
tua  frequent  allusions  to  Pagan  mythology,  with- 
w  sny  distance  declaration  of  disbelie£  4.  That 
he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Symmachus,  who 
vaa  Boiorious  for  his  hostility  to  Christianity. 
^  That  the  compositions  in  which  he  professes 
Chriatianity  are  ^mrious.  To  which  arguments  we 
■■7  briefly  reply,  that  the  first  foils  to  the  ground, 
heoasa  the  assi  Ttiimi  on  which  it  rests,  is  entirely 
felae;  that  if  we  admit  the  validity  of  the  second 
nd  third,  we  misht  demonstrate  half  the  poets 
vho  have  lived  smee  the  revival  of  letters  to  be 
■fidek;  that  the  fourth  proves  nothing,  and  that 
the  fifth,  the  rest  being  set  aside»  amounts  to  a 
fetitie  prindpoi,  since  it  is  supported  by  no  inde- 
pendent evidence  external  or  internal  His  poetical 
pven  have  been  variously  estimated.  While 
■"•e  rcfose  to  allow  him  any  merit  whatever, 
others  contend  that  had  he  lived  in  the  age  of 
A^gastosii  he  would  have  successfully  disputed  the 
gha  with  the  brightest  luminaries  of  that  epoch. 
Without  stopping  to  consider  what  he  might  bave 
^noae  under  a  totally  different  combination  of 
'"'iiaahiiKea,  a  aort  of  discussion  which  can  never 
^  ts  sny  satiActory  result,  we  mar  pronounce 
*tt  asaae  confidence,  that  of  all  the  higher  attri- 
^ttn  of  a  poet  Ausonius  posseesea  not  one.  Con- 
■deaUs  nratnfss  of  expression  may  be  discerned 

■  aevsBal  of  his  epigrams,  many  of  which  are  evi- 
desily  translations  from  the  Greek  ;  we  have  a 
iRy  fovouxaUe  specimen  of  his  descriptive  powers 

■  the  Afoadfa,  perhaps  the  most  pleasii^  of  all 
hniieees:  and  some  of  his  epistles,  eqwdally  that 
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to  PauOinus  (xxiv.)  are  by  no  means  deficient  in 
grace  and  dignity.  But  even  in  his  happiest 
efforts  we  discover  a  total  want  of  taste  both  in 
matter  and  manner,  a  disposition  to  introdnoe  on 
all  occasions,  without  judgment,  the  thoughts  and 
language  of  preceding  writers,  while  no  praise 
except  that  «F  misapplied  insenuity  can  be  con- 
ceded to  the  great  bulk  of  his  minor  effusions, 
which  are  for  ue  most  part  sad  trash.  His  style 
is  frequently  harsh,  and  in  latinity  and  versifiica* 
tion  he  is  fitf  inferior  to  CUudian. 

His  extant  works  are~ 

1.  EjpigrammatMm  Xa&er,  a  collection  of  150 
epigrams.  2.  BpktmwiM^  containingan  account  of 
the  business  and  proceedings  of  a  day.  3.  Parm- 
tatioy  a  series  of  short  poems  addressed  to  friends 
and  relations  on  their  decease.  From  these  Vinet 
has  extracted  a  very  complete  catalogue  of  the 
kindred  of  Ausonius,  and  constructed  a  genealogi- 
cal tree.  4.  Pn/emort$^  notices  of  the  Professors 
of  Bourdcaux,  or  of  those  who  being  natives  of 
Bourdeaux  gave  instructions  elsewhere.  6.  Epir 
tapkia  Htromtn^  epitaphs  on  the  heroes  who  Ml 
in  the  Trojan  war  and  a  few  others.  6.  A  metri- 
cal catalogue  of  the  first  twelve  Caesars,  the  period 
during  which  each  reigned,  and  the  manner  of  his 
death.  7.  TWroa^adki,  on  the  Caesars  from  Julius 
to  Elagabalus.  8.  Oarae  Urbe»y  the  praises  of 
firarteen  illustrious  cities.  9.  ImAmm  S^pttm  St^- 
pamteiiifthe  doctrines  of  the  seven  sages  expounded 
by  each  in  his  own  person.  10.  JdyOia^  a  collec- 
tion of  twenty  poems  on  different  subjects,  to 
several  of  which  dedications  in  prose  are  prefixed. 
The  most  rrmarkable  are,  Epioedkm  im  pairem 

affiaM»;  Motelia;  and  the  too  celebn^  Omto 
Nuptkdm,  11.  £SaI(>9or«Mii,  short  poems  connected 
with  the  Calendar  and  witJi  some  matters  of  do- 
mestic computatioiu  12.  Epidohey  twenty-five 
letters,  some  in  verse,  some  in  prose,  some  partly 
in  verse  and  partly  in  prose,  addressed  to  various 
friends.  13.  Oratiarwm  Actio  pro  Cbwwtofa,  in 
prose,  addressed  to  the  emperor  Oiatian.  14. 
Periockae^  short  arguments  to  each  book  of  the 
lUad  and  Odysser.  15.  TVm  Prarfatkmedas^  one 
of  them  addressed  to  the  emperor  Theodosius. 

The  Editio  Prinoeps  of  Ausonius  appeared  at 
Venice  in  fiilio,  without  a  printer*s  name,  in  a  vo- 
lume bearing  the  date  1472,  and  containing  iVo- 
6ae  CemUme$^  the  eclogues  (^  Caipmrmm^  in  addition 
to  which  some  copies  have  the  Epistle  on  the  death 
of  Drusns  and  some  opuscuU  of  Publius  Oregorins 
Tifemus.  It  is  extremely  scarce.  The  first  edi- 
tion, in  which  Ausonius  is  fimnd  separately,  is  that 
edited  by  J.  A.  Ferrarius,  foL  Mediohui.  1490, 
printed  by  Ulderic  Scinaenaeller.  The  first  edi- 
tion, in  which  the  whole  of  the  extant  works  are 
collected  in  a  complete  form,  is  that  of  Tadaeua 
Ugoletus,  printed  by  his  brother  Angelns,  at 
Panna,  4to.  1499.  The  first  edition,  which  ex- 
hibits a  tolerable  text,  is  that  of  Phil  Junta,  8vo. 
Fkrent.  1517 ;  and  the  best  edition  is  the  Vari- 
orum of  Tollius,  8vo.  AmsteL  1671.    [  W.  R.] 

AUSO^NIUS,  JULIUS,  an  eminent  physician, 
who,  however,  is  chiefly  known  by  his  being  the 
fiither  of  the  poet  of  the  same  name,  finun  whose 
works  almost  all  the  events  of  his  life  are  to  be 
learned.  He  was  a  native  of  Cossio  Vaaatum  (the 
modem  JBauw),  but  removed  to  Burdigala  (Bonr- 
d&ama).  He  married  Aemilia  Aeonia,  with  whom 
he  lived  thirty-six  years,  and  by  whom  he  had  four 
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duUnn,  two  isni,  Daehu  Uigoiu  AoMBiiui  ud 
ATitiuiai,  ukd  two  daaghten,  Annilis  Mehnia 
■ad  Julia  Dcjidia.  Hb  vh  qipoiDted  i«wftct 
•(  IllTiienm  ij  the  erapccoc  VakntuuHi.  (a.  d. 
864— 37G.)  He  died  It  tha  age  eithn  of 
eighty-ed^t  {Anun.  Pnmt.  L  1)  or  niMlT  (Id. 
J^Hod.  T,  61),  aftai  baTnig  aojayed  pcifea  Wth 
both  oT  bodj  and  miad.  If  ha  a(  all  iwtmbled 
the  deaoiptioa  giTen  of  bim  by  bii  iod,  ha 
miut  have  been  a  moit  remarkaUa  moo,  aa  al- 
nuHt  oTeij  inlcllectual  and  monl  excellence  i>  >t- 
tribated  to  him.  He  wrote  •ome  medical  woriit, 
which  are  not  now  ertant  (Fabric  BOliaO.  Or. 
ToL  xiil  p.  96.  ed.  nt;  Scaligei,  Vila  Aiaim.i 
Auaonin*,  ParaU.  i.  and  Bpioad.)       [W,  A.  Q.] 

AUTA'RITUS  (Ai^npiTvi),  Ifaa  leader  of  the 
Oallic  mereanariei  in  the  Canhaginian  aim;  in 
Afria,  look  an  actiTe  part  in  the  rebellion  agaioit 
Caithage  at  tba  end  cf  (he  fim  Pnaic  war.  He 
at  length  figll  into  the  wwa  of  Hamikar,  and  wu 
enudfied,  b.  c  238.   (Poljb.  L  77,  79,  80,  S^  86.) 

AUrrSION  (Aih't.riw).  a  lOD  of  Tiaunenna, 
giandaen  of  Theraander,  and  greal-^randwn  of 
Poljrnncei.  He  ii  called  the  fethec  of  Thtrai  and 
Aigei*,  bjr  th*  latter  of  wham  Ariatodmiiii  besma 
tba  btber  of  Eorritbene*  and  Piode*.  He  waa  a 
natire  of  Thebfa,  where  ho  had  nneeded  bit 
&thei  aa  king, 


(Apollod.  iL  &  $  3  1  P*"^  '^  If.  $  4<  3.  $  3, 
S.  g  B ;  Hand.  it.   147,   fi.  S3 ;  Stiab.  viiL   p. 
M7.)  [L.  8.] 

AUTOCLES(A^iH[Xji).  1.  SonafTohnaeoi, 
waa  one  of  the  Athenian  commanden  in  the  mo- 
eeaeful  eipedition  Hfloinit  Cythcm,  B.C.  424  (Thnc 
IT.  AS)  I  and,  logclhet  wiUi  hia  two  collcagnei, 
Nidoa  and  Nicoitnlai,  be  raliAed,  on  the  part  of 
Atheni,  (he  truce  which  in  B.  c  423  wa*  concluded 
for  one  jtar  with  Sputa.  (Thoc.  It.  119.) 

&  Son  of  Stnnibichidaa,  waa  ona  of  the  Athe- 
nian enroTi  empowered  to  negatiata  peo«  with 
Spulainkc  371.  {Tien.  Hrll  tl  3.  §  2  ;  comp. 
Diod.  IT.  38.)      Xenophon  (/ftft  Ti.  3.  g  7,  &t) 


u  delivei 
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H  perhapa  ihia  lama  Autoelei 
wDo,  ui  B.  c.  362,  wat  appointed  to  the  comoiand 
in  Thrace,  and  waa  brought  to  trial  for  hsTing 
caoaed,  b;  hia  inactivit;  there,  the  triumph  i^ 
Cotft  OTer  the  rebel  M^tDcjthet.  (Don.  a.  Arit- 
(oor.  p.  6SS,  c  PafyeL  p.  1307.)  AriitoUe  (lOut. 
iL  23.  g  12)  refer*  to  a  pw««e  in  a  apwch  of 
Aatoclea  againU  Hixidemidea,  aa  illnatiaung  one 
of  hia  rfaetoricsl  r^ni.  [E.  B.] 

AtJTO'CRATES  {Atnupiml).  an  Athenian, 
B  poet  of  the  old  coanedj.  One  of  hia  phiji,  (he 
~  '    ia  menttonad  bj  Suidaa  and  Aelian. 


.  9.)     He  I 


(V.B.i 

updntl.) 

>    whote  'AxoLcd  ii  quoted  bj 
p.  39£  and  xL  p.  460)  aeema  to 
hare  been  a  diflerent  penon.  [C.P.H.] 

AUTOLA'US(A^<Uat>).  a  ion  of  Arau,  who 
found  and  bnughl  up  the  infimt  Aaeleping  when 
•ipoaed  in  Thelpou.  {Pana.  TiiL  4.  g  2,  25. 
1 6.)  [I.S.] 

AtrnfLEON  (AivBtJwr),  an  ancient  hen  of 
CratoD  in  lODthetn  Italy,  concerning  whom  the 
fidlowing  itorr  ii  related  : — It  waa  coatomarf  with 


AOT 

arm;  in  battle  arrajr,  b 

open  ibr  tbeii  natiraial 
in  a  battle  between  thi 
Italj,  Aatoleon  want 
Tsoant  place,  hoping  tl 
But  the  ahada  cl  Ajai 
Antoleon  a  woond  &vn 
The  oracle  adTiaed  tin 
AjaJC  b;  eflerii^  aaciifi 
Leocs.  Thia  waa  waa 
toleon  waa  cured.  Wl 
Autoleon  alao  aaw  Hel 
iiiHi  to  Steiichonu.   T! 


if  he  would  leant,  hia 
him.  SleaichDrua  con 
Helen,  and  lecoTered 
16.)  Paiuaniaa  (iiL 
the  aamo  itory  of  one  1 
AUTOl-YCUS  (> 
Hemea  or  Daedalioa 
Telaoge.  (Apollod.  L 
Bualatb.  ad  Hum.  p.  1 
of  Noers  (Paui  "' 
Hon       ■  -  ■      ■ 
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he  gBTe  the  child  thi 
wBida,  when  Odywam 
wa*  wounded  by  a  boi 

Odyiaeni  waa  anbaeqm 
nune,  when  he  letonM 
g  4  ;  Ot.  Aftt  iL  2S 
Poljmeda,  the  mother 
ApoUedoma,  a  daughtc 

(he  teacher  of  Heraclei 


atory  aa  a  aucceiafiiL 
power  of  rnetamoi^oai 
himieir,  (Horn.  IL  i 
ApoUod.  iL  6.  g  2;  ! 
ad  Horn.  p.  408 ;  Sen 

2.  A  Theaialian,  a 
gether  with  hie  brotl 
joined  Heraclce  in  h 
AmaMou.  But  afic 
two  brothtn  dwdt  tl 
the  eipeditiaa  of  the  i 
iL  966,  Slc  ;  Valar.  ¥ 
Kqnently  regarded  aa  1 
he  praa  worafaipped  aa 
After  the  conqusat  of 
fltatue  waa  carried  b 
Rome.  (Slrab.  lii.  p. 
that  Hyginna  (FaL  14 
and  Chakdope,  and  a 
leou,  and  Pblagiua. 

AUXffLYCUaCAi 
of  ""B"*"  beauty,  th 
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Cillitt.  It  is  in  honour  of  a  Tictoiy  gained  hj 
hia  in  the  pentathlnm  at  the  Great  Panathenaea 
that  CaUiaB  girea  the  banquet  deacribed  by  Xeno* 
phoQ.    (Coma  Athen.  t.  p.  187.)         [C.  P.  M.] 

AUTOXYCUS  (A^^AiMcof >  1.  An  Araopa- 
gite,  who  was  aocneed  by  the  ontor  Lycnigna  on 
Mconnt  of  remoTing  hit  wife  and  chfldien  from 
Atheoi  after  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  m,  a  338, 
and  wtt  coodonmed  bj  the  jndgea.  The  speech  of 
Ljcmgu  against  Autolycos  was  extant  in  the 
tine  of  Haj^pooation,  bat  has  not  come  down  to 
IS.  (Lyoug.  e.  Leocr.  p.  177»  ed.  Reiske ;  Harpo- 
aatLfm.  Air^KiMOs,  i}p(a;  Plat.  ViL  X.  OroL 
^8a»cd.) 

2.  The  son  of  Agathodes,  and  the  brother  of 
Ljnaadras,  was  iq>pointed  one  of  the  body-goazd 
ofldag  Philip  ArrludaensyB.c.  321.  (Aiiian,ap. 
Pkt  Cod.  92,  p.  72,a.  U,  ed.  Bekker.) 

AUTOXYCUS  CAvro^^ot),  a  mathematician, 
who  is  nid  to  have  been  a  natire  of  Pitane  in 
Aeelia,  and  the  first  instmetor  of  the  philosopher 
Aitealauk  (Diog.  Laart  It.  29.)  From  this,  it 
w«U  fcDow,  that  he  lived  abont  the  middle  of  the 
fevth  centniy  b.  (X,  and  was  contemponry  with 
Ariitode.  We  know  nothing  more  of  his  history. 
He  vnte  two  astranomkal  treatises,  which  are 
still  extant,  and  are  the  most  ancient  existing  spe- 
oiaeai  of  the  Greek  mathwnatica.  The  first  is  on 
d«  i/ottn  cfUm  Spktre  (wtp)  «iiw«m4^t  o^^ojjfmt). 
It  coetains  twelve  propositions  oonoeming  a  sphere 
vhieh  with  its  principal  drdes  is  sopposed  to  re* 
Tohe  mdibnnly  about  a  fixed  diameter,  whilst  a 
fixed  gnat  dicle  (the  hoiiion)  always  divides  it 
isto  two  hemispheies  (the  visible  and  invisible). 
Most  of  thsm  are  still  explicitly  or  implicitly  in- 
clsded  amongst  the  elements  of  astronomy,  and 
they  ace  sodi  as  would  naturally  result  from  the 
fint  ^Btematic  applicatkm  of  geometrical  reasoning 
to  ikt  apparent  motion  of  the  heavens.  This  trea- 
tile  nay  be  considered  as  introductory  to  the  se- 
coad,  which  is  en  ^  ritmgi  and  tettuigB  of  the  Jiaed 
f^Bn^  vtfH  InroAwr  jcol  IhSatw^  in  two  books. 
Aaldycas  fint  defines  the  inm  riaii^  and  settings, 
sad  then  the  i^ppartmL  The  fonner  happen  when 
the  IBB  and  a  star  are  actually  in  the  horizon  to- 
gether; and  they  cannot  be  obtenttd^  because  the 
nB*k  Bgfat  makes  the  star  invisible.  The  hitter 
Wpeu  idten  the  star  is  in  the  horiaon,  and  the 
« jart  so  fiur  bdowit  that  the  star  is  visible,  and 
there  sre  in  genend  fimr  such  phaenomena  in  the 
rear  in  the  case  of  any  particular  star ;  namely,  its 
^  vttihle  rising  in  the  morning,  its  last  visible 
nng  ia  the  evening,  its  first  visiUe  setting  in  the 
Benoig,  sad  last  visible  setting  in  the  evening, 
b  s  fcvourable  climate,  the  precise  day  of  each  of 
these  oeconenoes  might  be  observed,  and  such  ob- 
"f^^Am  must  have  constituted  the  chief  business 
«f  fEKtical  astronomy  in  its  infimcy ;  they  were, 
■>«HveiVof  some  real  use,because  thc«e  phaoiomena 
"Med  a  means  oi  defining  the  seasons  of  the 
yw.  A  star  when  rising  or  setting  is  visible  ao- 
caidiif  to  iu  brilliance,  tf  the  sun  be  from  10  to 
19  depses  bdow  the  horison.  Autolvcus  supposes 
li  dsgiees,  but  veekons  them  along  the  ecliptic  in- 
teei  of  a  vertical  circle ;  and  he  proceeds  to  esta> 
^ih  certain  genend  propositions  concerning  the 
^tcnals  between  these  iqyparent  risings  and  set- 
tnpi  taking  aeoonnt  of  the  starts  poridon  with 
'"fW'l  to  the  ediptic  and  equator.  It  was  impos- 
^|s,  wiAoBt  trigonometry,  to  detannine  before- 
w  ^  aibeolate  time  at  which  any  one  of  them 
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vrould  hwppea ;  but  one  having  been  observed,  the 
rest  might  be  roughly  predicted,  for  the  same  star, 
by  the  help  of  uieee  propositions.  The  demoik- 
strations,  and  even  the  enundatioiis,  are  in  some 
cases  not  easily  underrtood  without  a  sbbe ;  but 
the  fiffures  used  by  Autolycus  are  simple.  There 
is  nouing  in  either  treatise  to  shew  that  he  had 
the  least  conception  of  spherical  trigonometry. 

There  seems  to  be  no  complete  edition  of  the 
Greek  text  of  Autol3rcus.  There  are  three  Greek 
manuscripts  of  each  treatise  in  the  Bodleian  and 
Savilian  libniies  at  Oxfi>rd.  The  propositions 
without  the  demonstrations  were  printed  in  Qnek 
and  Latin  by  Dasypodius  in  his  **  Sphaericae  Doc- 
trinaa  Propositiones,**  Argent.  1572.  Both  the 
works  were  translated  into  Latin  from  a  Greek 
MS.  by  Jos.  Auria,  Rom.  1587  and  1588 ;  and  a 
transhuion  of  the  first  by  Maurolycus,  from  an 
Arabic  version,  is  given,  without  the  name  of  Au- 
tdycus,  at  p.  243  of  the  **  Universae  Geometriae, 
etc  Synopsis**  of  Meraennus,  Paris,  1645. 

A  frill  account  of  the  works  of  Autolycus  may 
be  found  in  Dehunbre^  HuL  de  VArironomk  An- 
dtmm.  Brncker  quotes  an  essay  by  Carpiovius, 
d4  AMiolyeo  PUamo  Diatribe^  Lips.  1744.  See 
also  Sdiaubadi,  Cfttekieite  dat  Griedkiteien  Attro' 
aomts,  p.  338 ;  Fabric.  BibL  Graee,  voL  ii  p. 
89.  [W.  F.  D.] 

AUTCMATE  (Ailro^uinf ),  one  of  the  Danaids, 
who,  according  to  ApoUodociis  (ii.  1.  $  5)  and 
others,  killed  Buiirii,  who  was  betrothed  to  her ; 
whereas,  according  to  Pansanias  (viL  1.  §  3),  she 
was  married  to  Arohiteles,  the  son  of  Adiaeus,  who 
emigrated  from  Phthiotia  in  Thesnly  to  Argoa 
with  Archander.  [L.  S.] 

AUTOMA'TIA  (Ath-ofuer/a)  a  surname  of 
Tydie  or  Fortuna,  which  seems  to  characteriae  her 
as  the  goddess  who  manages  things  according  to 
her  own  will,  without  any  regard  to  the  merit  of 
man.  Under  this  name  Timoleon  built  to  the  god- 
dess  a  sanctuary  in  his  house.  (Plut  De  Sui 
Laudsy  p.  542,  e. ;  Nepos,  TimcL  4.)        [L.  &] 

AUTC^MEDON  (A^TOfi&w%  a  son  of  Diores, 
was,  aocordinff  to  Homer,  the  charioteer  and  com- 
panion of  AoiDles,  whereas  Hyginus  {FaL  97) 
makes  him  sail  by  himself  with  ten  ships  aninst 
Troy.  According  to  Virgil  (Aen.  iL  476),  he 
fiiught  bravely  by  the  side  of  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of 
AdiiUes.  (Hem.  IL  ix.  209,  xvi  148,  219,  xvil 
429,  &&,  xix.  392,  xxiv.  474.)  [L.  S.] 

AUTC/MEDON  (A^oai^m),  of  Cyzicus,  a 
Greek  epigrammatic  poet,  twelve  of  whose  epigrama 
are  contained  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (v.  129,  x. 
28,  XL  29,  46,  50,  319,  324-^26,  346,  361, 
xii.  34.)  He  must  have  lived  in  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  as  one  of  his  poems  is  ad- 
dressed to  Kioetes,  a  distinguished  orator  in  the 
reign  of  Nerva.  One  of  the  epigrams  usually 
attributed  to  Theocritus  {AntJL  Graec  viL  534  ; 
No.  9,  in  Kiessling*s  edition  of  Theocritus,  n.778) 
has  in  the  manuscript  the  inscription  AjhofAffioirros 
AhrmXov :  if  this  is  correct  there  must  have  been 
an  Aetolian  poet  of  the  name  of  Automedon. 

AUTOMEDU'SA.    [Alcathoua] 

AUTCNOE  (Adrof^l,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus 
and  Harmonia,  was  the  wim  of  Anstaeus,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  Polydorus.  (Henod. 
Theog,  977 ;  Paus.  x.  17.  §  3.)  According  to 
Apollodorus  (iii.  4.  §  2,  &c),  Polydorus  waa  a 
brother  of  Autonoe,  and  Actaeon  was  her  son. 
(Ccmp.  Biod.  iv.  81.)    Autonoe  together  with  her 
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Mr  Ann  tan  Ptntbeu*  lo  piacM  in  ihtar 
ccfak  laj.  (HTgin.  Fab.  1S4.)  At  lut  grief 
I  ttdnen  aX  the  lamentiiblfl  bte  of  tlie  home  of 
■  bther  iDdaced  hei  to  quit  Thebei,  and  (be 
ut  lo  Erineia  in  tlie  lenitw;  of  Uegua,  when 
r  tomb  wu  ihewn  u  late  u  the  lime  of  PtUM- 
a.  (I  44.  §  B.)  Then  are  Gto  other  mjCluail 
wnagH  of  tliii  nams.  (Henod.  lltKg.  2fiS  ; 
cUod.  I  2.  g  7,  ii-  1.  g  £,  7.  g  S ;  Paiu.  Tui. 
I  2  ;  Horn.  Od.  iriiL  leZ)  [L.  8.] 
AUTOPHRADATES  (Aifro^paBJnti).  ■  Pei^ 
□,  who  duSiDgxiitbed  hiiuHlf  ai  a  general  in  the 
ja  o(  Anaitraei  III.  and  Dareiua  Codomaiinai. 
the  idgn  of  the  fanner  he  made  Artahanu,  the 
olted  ntiqi  of  Ljdia  and  Ionia,  hi*  priMner, 
;  afterwanb  let  him  free.  (Dein.  c  An^oer. 
S7I.)  [Abtauiub,  No.  4.]  After  the  death 
the  Penian  admiral,  Monmon,  in  a,  c  333, 
itophndatei  and  Phanubaau  undertook  the 
imand  of  the  fleet,  and  rednced  Hytiime, 
I  uege  oC  which  had  been  hcgon  bj  MemnDiL 
arn^iaitii  now  lailed  with  hia  piiaoDon  to 
cia,  and  Autophndatei  attacked  the  other 
mdi  of  lh<  Acguan,  which  etixHUed  the  canie 
Alexander  the  QreaL  Bat  Phamabanu  waa 
a  joined  Antophiadatea  ^n,  and  both  wiled 
lintt  Tenedea,  which  waa  judoood  hj  fotr  to 
render  to  the  PernaUL  (Anian,  Amah.  iL  1.) 
ring  theae  eipeditiona  Aulophradatea  alio  laid 
{e  tn  the  town  of  Atanwoi  in  My na,  bat  with- 
mccev.   (Aiiilot  i'Mit  ii.  4.  B  10.)     


Zadiaoatta,  Ariian  (Ami.  ill.  23)  mentiooi  an 
lophradaut,  mtnp  of  the  Ttfum,  wbcm  Alex- 
lerleftinthepaoMwanaftheiati^.  Bntthii 
np  ii  nndaubtedlj'  •  dibsent  penmi  boa  the 
lophradatN  who  coaunanded  th*  Penian  fleet 
the  Aegean.  [U  S.] 

AUTRO'N  lA  OENS,  of  which  the  onlr  &mU;- 
na  mentioned  ia  Pabtub.  Pononi  of  thii  geu 
t  ame  into  notice  in  the  Uat  centni;  of  the 
uhlic :  the  lint  member  of  it  who  obtained  the 
lanlihip  wai  P.  Aatroniiu  Paetoa,  in  B.  c  6fi. 
^UXE'SIA  (AilfDff^),  the  goddeu  who  granU 
<wth  and  praaperit7  lo  the  fieldi,  a  nmame  of 
nephone.  According  to  a  Troeaeman  legend, 
ire  oune  once  duing  an  inmuiMtion  at  Tmcaen 
>  Cretan  maidNU,  Anieaia  and  Damia,  who 
a  prebablf  Demeler,  and  who,  in  ooi  edition!  of 
"— "'ti'i  U  caQed  I^mia  ^>«rhap*  only  an  ineor- 
t  leading  liii  Damia).     Daring  the  tsmnlt,  the 

0  maidens  were  itoaed  to  death,  whereupon  the 
leieniant  paid  diiina  hononn  to  them,  and  in- 
lutcd  the  fcKiiii]  of  the  Lithobolia.  (Pans.  iL 
.  g  3.)  According  lo  an  Epidaorian  and  Aegi- 
ju  tnditian,  the  countrj  of  Epidaonu  waa  Ti- 
td  b7  ■  MMoa  of  Kaidtj,  and  the  Delphic  na- 

adiiied  the  Epidauiiani  to  erect  itatnei  of 
Lxeua  and  Damia,  which  were  to  be  made  of 
re-wond.  The  Epidanriaut  theredm  laked  p«^ 
■■ion  of  the  Athenianl  lo  cut  down  an  Attic 
re-tne.  The  teqont  waa  granted,  on  conditioD 
It  the  Epidanriana  ihould  OTer;  year  oOer  up 
ri£cea  to  Athena  Agranlo*  uid  Erechthetu. 
hen  the  condition  WM  complied  with,  the  conn- 

of  Epidaimu  again  bore  fhiit  u  before.  Now 
en  about  b.  c  540  Ae^iina  acpeiatcd  ilaclf  fo>m 
idanrua,  which  had  tUi  then  been  regarded  ae 
melropolia,  the  A^inetani,  who  had  had  their 
TB  in  commmi  with  the  Epidanriana.  took  awaj 

1  two    Matoei    of  Auietia  and  Damia,  and 


Oes. 


AXIONICUS. 
1  a  part  of  Ibeir  own  i 
ej  oSered  acrifiaa  an 
.    When  the  Epidanriana,  in 


of  ihia,  CI 
and  the  Atheniani  hcaid  of  the  atatm 
ried  to  Aegiiu,  tiaj  demanded  their 
the  Aaginetana.  "Ab  iilanden  refiur 
Athenian*  threw  mpei  lonnd  the  w 
to  drag  them  awaj  hj  force.  Ihil  i 
earthqnakoi  enaoed,  and  the  Atheniani 
the  work  were  wiied  with  madneia,  ii 
killed  one  another,  Onlj  one  of  then 
carr;  hack  to  Athene  the  nd  tidinga. 
nstana  added  lo  thii  legend,  that  the  • 
the  Albeniana  wb«  dragging  thcoi  doi 
their  knee*,  and  thai  Ihej  remained 
lade  BTer  after.  (Herod.  *.  82-86;  Pan 
Horn.  Hywui.  n  Or.  122 ;  amp.  HQi 
10.  8  *.  nolo  £,  ir.  6.  g  11,  .dijiiKt  p.  1 

AUXO  (Adfii).    I.  [Hoaai.] 

3.  An  ancient  Attic  divinitr,  wh< 
ihipped,  according  to  PanHniaa  (ix.  3 
gelher  with  UegBnone,  nnder  tiui  nam* 
ICHAamS.] 

A'XIA  ""• 
iakno 

of  thii  name  nuoliaiad  bj  ancient  writ 
ia  a  coin  of  thii  gen*  blaring  on  the 
cognomen  JVoio,  and  on  the  rarerae  th 
L.AMm,L.F.{ndihd,T.f.HB)iu 
in*teadof.dniH^  in  the  ■mwwair  aa  w 
wauu  fer  Maltmat  and  Alatmilrta 
irta.  We  do  not  know  who  thi*  L.  j 
wBi ;  ai  the  Axii  mentioned  b;  ane 
haie  no  cognomen.    [Aiioa] 

AXI'EROS  ('Ajl^Bi),  a  dangfaler  ■ 
and  on*  of  the  three  Samothndan  C 
cording  to  the  Paiia-ScbcJia  on  Apolloi 
921),  the  waa  the  mat  M  Demrtar 
other  Cabeiri  were  Axkceraa  (Petie 
Aiioeemu  (Hadei).    [Cinnm.] 

AXILLA,  tho  name  of  a  bmilj  of 
gena,  which  ia  merelj  another  bm 
Axilla  ia  a  diminnliTe  of  Ala.  (Coo 
45.)  We  han  onlj  ia»  femn  of  thii 
tiooed,  namely, 

C.  SiBviLiua  Q.  r.  C  m.  (Snncn 
coninlar  tiibtuie  in  8.C  419  and  *g 
in  the  latter  of  which  he  wh  m«i 
lo  the  dictator  Q.  Sertilioi  Priicoa  Fii 
i*  the  ucoimt  of  the  Paali  C^toliD 
calli  the  CDoiokr  Iribone  in  b.  c>  ^ 
Serriliui,  and  »f«  that  he  waa  th* 
dtcutoc  Q.  Serrilini  Pritcn*  Pidena 


equitnm  i 
called!' 
46.) 


utheic 


m  Serriliui  Ahak  (AoUa). 


AXION  CAjtw).  1.  A  loa  of 
Piopbia,  and  brother  of  TesMnai  and 
Alpheaiboeo.  (Pan*. Tiii. 24.(4.)  Ah 
7.  g  £)  call!  the  two  lona  of  Phege^ 
Pronoua.  [AaaNOK,Na.5,ALai4ao», 

2.  A  Hn  of  Priam,  who  waa  ilain  b] 
the  ion  of  Enaemon.  (Hjgin.  F<A.  S 
27.) 

AXIONI'CUS  ('A{iji.iut>,  an  Ai 
of  the  middle  oomadf .  Soom  nnimi 
menl*  of  the  (oUowing  ptaya  hare  bei 
b;  Atbenaew :  the  TuA^Ji  or  T-if 
166,  T).  f.  244);  *AttfarSlv  (iT.  f. 


AZESIA. 

342);  «U<mi  (x.  p.  442);  Xa\KiBut6s  (ri  p.  289, 
EjudS.)  [C.P.  M.] 

AXI0PI8TUS  fAlttkuTTot),  a  Locrian  or 
Sicjoiiiaii,  was  th6  author  of  a  poem  entitled 
Kan»r  ml  Tiw/ioi,  which  was  commonly  ascribed 
to  Epichanmis.   (Athen.  xir.  p.  648,  d.  e.) 

AXIOPOENOS  QA^i6woiPof\,  the  avenger,  a 
soname  of  Athena.  Under  this  name  Heracles 
Mt  a  temple  to  the  goddess  at  Sparta,  after  he 
hai  chastised  Hippocoon  and  his  sons  for  the  mar- 
der  of  Oeonus.  (Pans,  iii  15.  §  4.)         [L.  S.] 

AXIOTHEA.     [Pbombthids.] 

AXIOTHEA  f  A^ioa^o).  1.  Wife  of  Nicodes, 
long  of  Paphos.  When  Nicodes,  by  the  command 
of  Ptolemy  Ingi,  killed  himself  Axiothea  slew  her 
darters  with  her  own  hand,  to  prevent  their  fiUl- 
ing  Into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  then,  to- 
gMbet  with  her  dsters-in-law,  killed  herselC  (Diod. 
xz.  21;  Polyaeu  Siraieff,  viiL  48.) 

2.  A  lUtiTe  of  Phlins,  who  came  to  Athens,  and 
patting  (m  male  attire,  was  for  some  time  a  hearer 
of  Plato,  and  afterwards  of  Speusippuk  (Diog. 
Uert  iil  46,  ir.  2 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Stromat,  iv.  p. 
523;  Tbemistina,  Orat  iv.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

A'XIUS  ("Aliof),  a  Paeonian  riVeb-god,  who 
(egotby  Periboea  a  son,  Pelegon,  the  &ther  of  As- 
twopacos.  (Hom.  IL  xxL  141,  with  the  note  of 
wath.;  AsTKROPABUS.)  [L.  S.] 

A'XIUS.  1.  L.  Alius,  a  RomAn  knight,  men- 
tioMd  by  Varro.  (A  A  iil  7.) 

2.  Q.  Axius,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero  and 
Vano,  the  latter  of  whom  has  intriodnced  him  as 
oae  of  the  speakers  in  the  third  book  of  his  de  Re 
/M&  (Comp.Cica</^tf.tii.l5,iT.15.)  Sue- 
tnuvs  <piotes  {Caet.  9)  from  one  of  Cicero^s  letters 
to  Axins,  and  Oellins  speaks  (vii.  3)  of  a  letter 
vbich  Tiro,  the  fireedman  of  Cicero,  wrote  to  Axius, 
the  friend  of  hii  patron.  Axins  was  aman  of  wealth, 
nd  wu  accostomed  to  lend  money,  if  at  least  the 
Azhu  to  whom  Cicero  talked  of  applying  in  b.  c. 
61  (ad  AtL  i.  12X  u  the  same  as  the  thove.  In 
»•  c.  49,  however,  we  find  that  Axins  was  in 
CSoeroV  debt,    (ad  AtLx,U,  13,  15.) 

AXUR.    [Anxub.] 

AZAN  ('AfAtf},  ti  mm  of  Areas  and  the  nymph 
Eato,  was  the  brother  of  Apheidas  and  fHatus, 
aod  finher  of  Cleitor.  The  p^  of  Arcadia  which 
1^  received  from  his  father  was  called,  after  him, 
AmaitL  After  his  death,  fimeral  games,  which 
•we  believed  to  have  been  the  first  in  Greece, 
•we  eelebnted  in  his  honour.  (Pans.  viiL  4.  §§  2, 
3,  V.  1.  §  6 ;  Steph.  Bys.  g.  v,  *Afdvta,)      [L.  S.] 

AZANITES  fAfoW-niJ^,  a  physician  whose 
DK^ad  fionnnlae  appear  to  have  enjoyed  sbme  ce- 
Mvity,  as  they  are  quoted  with  approbation  by 
^^a^  {da  Comjxm,  Medicam,  »bc.  Gen,  v.  2.  vol  xiil 
P-  784),  Oribasiiis  (Synops.  iii.  p.  43),  Aetins  (Te- 
^ht  iv.  Serm.  il  34.  p.  705,  and  Tetrab.  iv.  Serm. 
in.  21.  p.  7721  Paultis  A^eta  (iv.  55,  p.  530, 
^  19,  p.  686),  and  others.  As  Oalen  is  the  eai^ 
Bert  writer  by  Vhom  he  is  mentioned,  he  must 
^*Te  lired  somfe  time  in  or  before  the  second  cen- 
taiy  after  Christ.  [W.A.G.] 

AZEMILCUS  f  Af^/uAjcoy),  king  of  Tyre,  was 
"'^nng  in  the  Persian  fleet  under  Autophradates 
8t  the  tinl^  when  Alexander  arrived  at  Tyre,  a  c. 
^  He  was  in  th«  dty  when  it  was  taken,  but 
b  hie  was  spared  hf  Ali^xander.   (Arrian,  ii.  15, 

AZE^T  A  (*Ai>|(rca),  a  suman^  of  Demeter  and 
^cnephone,  which  is  derived  dther  from  ^odptty 
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rois  Ko^mds,  to  dry  fruits,  or  from  i^iTw^  to  seek. 
(Zenob.  iv.  20 ;  Suid.  #.  v, ;  Hesych.  t.  v.;  Span* 
heim,  ad  CaUim,  p.  740.)  [L.  S.] 

AZEUS  ('Aj'cJf),  a  son  of  Clymenns  of  Orcho^ 
menos,  was  a  brother  of  Eiginus,  Stiatius,  Arrhon, 
and  Pvleus,  fisther  of  Actor  and  grand&ther  of 
Astyoche.  (Hom.  /Z.  il  513;  Pans.  ix.  37.  §  2.) 
He  went  with  his  brothers,  under  the  command  of 
Eiginus,  the  eldest,  against  Thebes,  to  take  ven- 
geance for  the  murder  of  his  &ther,  who  had  been 
slain  by  the  Thebans  at  a  festival  of  the  Onches- 
tian  Poseidon.    [Eroinds,  Clymbnuh.]      [L.  S.] 

AZO'RUS  (*'A^»pof),  according  to  Hesychius 
(«.  v.),  the  helmsman  of  the  ship  Aigo,  who  is  said 
to  have  built  the  Pelagonian  town  of  Azoros. 
(Steph.  Byk.  «.  v.)  [L.  a] 


B. 


BA'BILUS,  an  astrologer  at  Rome,  in  the 
reign  of  Nero  (Suet  Ner.  c.  36),  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  Barbillus.    [Barbillus.] 

BA'BRIUS(B(£«ptoO,  or  BA'BRIAS(Ba«p/ixf), 
sometimes  aUo  called  QA'BRIAS  (Fo^pfctf),  who 
is  not  a  different  person  from  Babrius,  as  bentley 
supposed,  a  Greek  poet,  who  after  the  example  of 
Socrates  turned  the  Aesopean  febles  into  verse. 
The  emperor  Julian  (Ep,  90)  is  the  first  writer 
who  mentions  Babrius ;  but  as  some  of  Babrius^s 
verses  are  quoted  by  ApoUonius  in  his  Homeric 
Lexicon  (a.  r.  d(fi3e),  though  without  mentioning 
his  namte,  he  lived  in  all  probability  before  the 
time  of  Augustus.  [Apollonius,  No.  5.]  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  account  of  Avianns,  who 
^>eaks  (Prarf,)  of  Babrius  before  Phaedrus. 

The  work  of  Babrius,  which  was  in  Choliambic 
verses  [see  p.  47,  b.],  was  called  Vii9oi  and  Mu- 
9UifjMoiy  and  was  comprised  in  ten  books  according 
to  Siiidas  (s.  v.  Bif^piot),  or  two  loolmmei  {volumma) 
according  to  Avianus.  His  version,  which  is  one 
of  no  ordinary  merit,  seems  to  have  been  the  basis 
of  all  the  Aesopean  fobles  which  have  come  down 
to  us  in  various  forms.  Later  writers  of  Aesopean 
febles,  such  as  Maximbs  Planudes,  probably  turn- 
ed the  poems  of  Babrius  into  proSe,  but  they  did 
it  in  00  clumsy  a  manner,  that  many  choliambic 
verses  may  still  be  traced  in  their  febles,  as  Bentley 
has  shewn  in  his  dissertation  on  Aesop^s  fables. 
[A£«i0pus,  p.  48,  a.]  Bentley  was  the  first  writer 
who  called  the  attention  of  the  learned  to  this  feet, 
which  was  proved  still  more  clearly  by  Tyrwhitt 
in  his  dissertation  ^^  De  Babrio,  Fabularum  Aeso- 
pearum  Scri^tore,**  Lend.  1 776,  reprinted  at  Erlan- 
gen,  1785,  ed.  Harles.  To  this  treatise  Tyrwhitt 
added  the  fragments  of  Babrius,  which  were  but 
few  jn  nnmber  and  chiefly  taken  firom  Suidas ;  but 
several  of  his  complete  poems  have  been  discovered 
in  a  Florentilie  and  Vatican  MS.,  and  were  first 
published  by  de  Furia  under  the  title  of  **  Fabulae 
Aesopicae,  quales  ante  Planudem  ferebantur,^ 
Flor.  1809.  They  have  also  been  e^ted  by  J.Gl. 
Schneider,  **  Aesopi  Fabulae,  cum  Fabulis  Babrii,^ 
VratisL  1812;  by  Berger,  BaiSplov  fidOwf  x^^"^^ 
$iKw  fiiSKia  rpla,  &c,  Monach.  1816  ;  and  by 
Knoeh,  ^Babrii  Fabulae  etFabularttm  Fragmenta,** 
HidisSax.  1835. 

bABU'LLIUS.    [Bacillus.] 

BABYS  (Bdevs),  1.  The  same  according  to 
Hellanicus  {ap,  Athen,  xv.  p.  680,  a.)  as  the  Egyp- 
tian Typhon.  [Typhowv] 

2o 


BACCHIADAE. 
The  btlin  of  PhcncjdeL  (Stnb.  i.  p.  iS7  ; 

.LMit.L116.    [Phbsicvdis.] 
A  flate-player,  wIid  gats  DCCuiDn  lo  ths  pro- 
(gtunM  bad  flate-pUjen,  "  He  flajt  wane 

Bab jl"  (Athen.  ai.  p.  624,  b. ;  comp.  Zcaob. 

4CCHEIDA8  (fl«x»aiu),  of  Sieyon,  a 
a  and  teacher  of  muiic,  io  hDnani  of  whom 
'  is  an  ancieTit  epigmn  of  four  lUiea  preaerred 
.thenaeoa.  (nT.  p.  629,  a.) 
\CCHEIUS  01  BACCHI'US,  of  Miletoa,  thr 
jr  of  a  work  on  igi^ltore  {Var.  RILL  1), 
i*  refenvd  Io  bf  Plinj  at  one  of  the  Boiucei 
I  Natural  Hiilorr.  (ElaDchn*,  lib.  Tiii.  x.  xiv. 
rru.  xviu.) 

ACCHEIUS  (BBKxnbi),  gnnuuned  Senioi 
IfXtr),  the  onlfanr  01  a  abort  mnaical  tratiai 
he  form  of  a  catechiim,  called  tiarfvy^l 
in  iiavaiKrjs,  Wd  know  nolhiiig  of  hia  hi>- 
Fibiidut  (Bibl.  Graac  a.  p^360,  &c.)girei 
:  of  peraoni  of  the  ucae  name,  and  conjectimi 
he  may  have  been  the  Bacchein*  mentioned  bj 
Lnielini  Antanintu  {d*  Htbia  not,  L  6)  u  hii 
initnicIoT.  The  tiealiae  conaiata  of  brief  and 
eiplanationa  of  the  prindpal  aubjecta  belong- 

0  UannoDica  and  Rhythm.   Baccheiua  nckooa 

1  modea  (pp.  12,  16),  convapondiog  to  the 
1   ipadea  of  octaie  anciently  called  by  the 

namet.  Hcdcs  Heibomioa  \pra^.  ta  Arut 
I.)  auppoMi  thai  he  lived  afler  Plolemy,  whi 
ta  the  aame  lyitem,  and  before  Manoel 
oniui,  in  whose  time  an  eighth  (the  Hyper- 
lydian)  had  been  added.  But  the  farmer 
Nition  doea  not  aeem  to  reat  od  aatia&cl 
Ida. 

le  OfmIc  text  of  Baccheina  waa  fit¥t  edited 
una  Hcraennua,  in  hia  Commentaiy  on 
■ii  chnplcn  of  Geneaia.     (Paria,  1623,  foL, 
:87.)     It  vat  alao  pcinted  in  a  teparate  form, 

a  L^tin  TcrnoQ,  by  Frederic  Monlli,  Paria, 
,  Bto.,  and  laatly  by  Meibomiot,  in  the  ' 
Miukm  AiKlora  Stplm,  Amit.  1632. 
iimoui  Greek  epigram,  in  which  Baccbetiit  it 
ioned,  it  printed  hy  Meibomiua  io  hia  prefi««, 

tbo  suDe  manuBcript  which  contained  the 
;  aiao  by  Fabriciua  ft  c)  [W.  F.  D.] 
ICCHE1U9  Bux<ut).  one  of  the  eailieat 
lenlatora  on  the  writinga  of  Hippooatea,  waa 
ire  of  TanagTB  in  Boeotia.  (Erot.  Oho.  Hm- 
p.  8.)  He  waa  a  follower  of  HempUlu.  (GaJ. 
mmL  ta  Hippocr.  "Apior."  xii.  70.  toL  iriii. 

p.  IS7),  and  a  contemporary  of  Pbilinm, 
ntut  therefore  haTe  lived  in  the  third  oentuty 

Of  hit  wiitinaa  (which  were  both  valuabEe 
interoMil^)  noUiing  remaina  hut  a  few  fng- 
I  preaerred  by  Erotianoi  and  Oalen,  hy  whom 
&eqnent]y  mentioned.  (Erot.  Oiou.  Hippocr. 
,  32,  3B.  Ac;  GaL  CmnnatL  i*  Hippocr. 
'd.  VI."  i.  prooem.  vol.  iiiL  pt  L  p.  794 ; 
«(.  ■  Hippoer.  "  dt  JUtd.  Qffic."  i.  prooem. 
:tuL  p.  iL  p.  631.)  {W.  A.  G.] 

LCCH  I'ADAE  {BaiixiiSai),  a  Ileracleid  clan, 
>d  their  name  from  Bacchia,  who  waa  Idng  6i 
th  from  926  to  SSI  b.  c^  and  relained  the 
me  mle  in  that  alate,  £rat  under  a  monarchical 
of  goienunent,  and  neit  aa  a  cloae  oligarchy, 
leir  depOBtim  by  Cypaelna,  abont  a.  c.  667. 
<raa  (.FragtK.  6),  in  hit  liat  of  the  Heracleid 
,  teema  to  imply  that  Bacchia  waa  a  lineal 
ident  from  Alette,  who  is  b.c  1074depaBed 
ayphidae  and  made  himaelf  msMei  of  C<ninlh 


BACCHYLIDES. 
Vfcu.adDiod.Lc;  Find.  O^fMii 
d  Pimd.  Ntm.  vii.  IS5  ;   Paoi.  iL  4  ; 

.  £.  g  9) :  while  from  Panaaaiaa  [J.  r 
athcT  appear,  that  Bacchia  waa  the  I 
lew,  thongh  ttilt  a  Heracleid,  dynatlj. 
the  ihrane  continued  till,  in  b.  c  748, 
mnidered  by  Arieua  and  Perantaa,  wh 
lelyea  Bacchiada,  and  wen  perhapa  m 
ttmmenU  of  a  general  conapiracy  of 
gain  for  their  body  a  larger  there  of 
they  enjoyed  under  the  r^(al  conatitnl 
and  Pbdl  S.oc)  From  Diodorot,  it 
that  a  year,  during  which  Aatomeue 
elapaed  before  the  actual  eitabliahment 
According  to  the  aame  anlhor,  thia  for 
ment,  with  annual  prytanea  elected  I 
the  Bacchiadae,  latled  for  ninety  yean 
nor  doet  it  appear  on  what  groonda  a  ] 
yean  it  aiaigned  to  it  by  Stiabo.  (i 
373 ;  MilU.  Dor.  Append,  ix.  mtbi  z.) 
deed  of  too  TiaiTow  and  ezclnaiTe  a  li 
any  very  long  duration  \  the  memben 
dan  intermarried  only  with  one  anotbi 
92);  and  their  downfall  waa  moreoTer 
their  eiceaaini  luxury  (AeL  V.  H.  I 
aa  by  their  intolence  and  oppreanon,  i 
atrodoDa  outrage  thai  drove  Archiaa  f 
and  ted  to  the  founding  of  Syracnae  i 
ia  probably  no  very  unhir  apectmen. 
dt  VirL  A  yiL  223;  Plut.  Amial  p.  7! 
ad  ApoOm.  Rkod.  iv.  1212.)  On  the 
by  Cyptelnt,  with  the  help  of  the 
( Herod,  v.  92  ;  ArittoL  PaUL  v. 
Bekk.},  the;  were  for  the  meat  part 
hanithment,  and  an  aaid  to  have  lak 
difierent  part*  of  Greeoe,  and  even  I 
lA/taxd.  e.  1 ;  Liv.  L  34 ;  comp.  Nieh 
Adsiu,  voL  L  p.  366,  &c)  Scone  of 
ever,  appear  to  have  atiU  remained 
if  we  may  contider  aa  a  Bacchiad  tl 
Phalina,  who  led  the  colony  to  Ej 
B.  c  627.  (Thuc  I  24.)  Aa  men  of 
dittincbon  among  the  Bacchiadae,  m 
tioned  Philolaua,  the  tegiilator  of  Tl 
B.  c.  72B  (Ariatot.  PoHi.  iL  12,  eid.  1 
Eumelut,  the  cyclic  poet  (Paua.  ii.  1 
Athen.  L  p.  2S,C.;  8choL  adP»d.  Olf 
MulL  Hut  of  Ortek  M.  o.  x.  g  2.) 
ut  alao  (vii.  p.  326),  that  the  Lyno 
churned  deacent  from  the  Bacchiadae. 

BA'CCHIDE3  (B<«x'^l>).  «n  ol 
thridatea.  After  the  defeat  of  th> 
Lncullut,  Hithridatea  in  detptir  aenl  1 
put  hia  wivei  and  lidert  to  death,  b.  c 
ImoJI.  13,  &&)  Appian  (MWl.  9. 
eunuch  Bacchni.  The  Bacchidea,  w 
goveraoc  cf  Sinope,  at  the  time  whe 
waa  besieged  by  Lucullua,  ia  piohably 
-'^e  above.  (Stiab.  xil  p.  S46.) 
BACCHUS.  [DiofivsuB.] 
BACCHY'LIDES  (VaicxiUtv). 
the  greet  lyric  poeta  of  Greece,  waa 
*  lia  in  the  ialand  of  Ceoa,  and  the  oa 
(ellow-tawnamau  of  ^monidta.  (I 
426 ;  Steph.  Byi.  t.  v.  'laiAi't.)  Hi*  : 
riouily  called  Medon  (Snidat,  i.  <L  B 
Meilon  (Epigr.  in  novem  Lyr.  <^  £ 
Pimd.  p^  8),  or  Meidriut  (Etynk  M.  p 
hit  paternal  gnnd&ther  waa  iIm  a 
chylidet.  We  know  nothing  of  hia 
that  be  lived  af  the  ccait  ol  Bien  i 


BACCHYLUS. 

togtUier  with  Simonides  and  Piodar.  (AeUan,  V. 
H,  ir.  15.)  Eiuebius  makes  him  flouriah  in  b.  o. 
450;  hot  aa  Hiero  died  &  &  467,  and  Baochylidei 
obddned  great  fiune  at  his  court,  his  poetical 
repatation  most  have  been  established  as  early  as 
B.  c  470.  The  Scholiast  on  Pindar  frequently 
itates(a(/  (H.  ii.  154,  155,  ad  Pytk,  ii.  131,  161, 
166, 167,  171)  that  Bacchylides  and  Pindar  were 
jealoos  of  and  opposed  to  one  another;  but  whether 
tkis  was  the  &ct,  or  the  story  is  to  be  attribnted  to 
the  lore  of  scandal  which  distinguishes  the  later 
Gicek  ganunaziana,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

The  poems  of  Bacchylides  were  nomeroos  and 
rf  Tsrioos  kinds.  Thev  consisted  of  Epinid 
(songs,  like  Pindar^  in  honoor  of  the  victors  in 
oe  public  games).  Hymns,  Paeans,  Dithyrambs, 
Pnssdia,  Hyporchemata,  Erotica,  and  Paroenia  or 
Drinking- 8(Higs :  bat  all  of  these  haye  perished 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments.  It  is, 
tkoefiote,  diffieolt  to  form  an  independent  opinion 
flf  their  poetical  Talne ;  bat  as  &r  as  we  can  judge 
ftoai  what  has  cone  down  to  as,  Bacchylides  was 
distingaished,  like  Simonides,  for  the  elegance  and 
finish  of  his  compositions.  He  was  mfmor  to 
I^ndar  in  strength  and  energy,  as  Longinus  re- 
Bmks  (c  33) ;  and  in  his  lamentations  OTer  the 
taexoaUe  characttf  of  fiste,  and  the  necessity  of 
safaautttng  to  death,  he  reminds  one  of  the  Ionic 
«1^.  Like  his  predecessors  in  Lyric  poetry,  he 
wrote  in  the  Doric  dialect,  but  frequently  intro- 
dooes  Attic  forms,  so  that  the  dialect  of  his  poems 
Tery  mnch  resemUes  that  of  the  choruses  in  the 
Attx  tragedies. 

Besides  his  lyrical  poems  there  are  two  epigrams 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  attribnted  to  Bacchylides, 
one  in  the  Doric  and  Uie  other  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
and  there  aeems  no  naaoa  to  doubt  their  genuine- 
nesa  The  fragments  of  Bacchylides  hare  been 
paUished  by  Neoe,  "^  BaochyUdia  Cei  Fragmenta,*' 
BeioL  1823,  and  by  Beigk,  «« Poetae  Lyrid 
Oaeci,**  p.  820,  &c. 

2.  Of  Opus,  a  poet,  whom  Plato,  the  comic 
poet  (about  B.  c.  400),  attacked  in  his  play  entitled 
the  Sophiata.  (Suidaa, «.  v.  ^o^i^n^s.) 

BAXCHYLUS  (written  Boxx^AAof,  by  Eu- 
lefacns,  bnt  given  with  only  one  /  by  Jerome, 
Baffinns,  Sophronius,  and  Nicephorus),  bishop  of 
Codnth,  floonahed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second 
eestBry,  under  Conmiodus  and  SeTerus.  He  is 
Rcatded  by  EaseUus  and  Jerome  as  haTing  writ- 
ten att  the  question,  so  early  and  so  kmg  disputed, 
as  to  the  proper  time  of  keeping  Easter.  From 
the  bagaase  of  Eusebius,  Valesius  is  disposed  to 
infer  tiuit  uis  was  not  a  Synodical  letter,  but  one 
winch  the  author  wrote  in  his  own  indiridual 
capacity.  But  Jerome  says  expressly,  that  Bao- 
diylos  wrote  **  de  Pascha  ex  omnium  qui  in  Achaia 
ennt  epiaooponim  persona.**  And  in  the  andent 
Qxeek  Synodicon,  published  by  Paphus  at  Stras- 
barg  in  1601,  and  inserted  in  both  editions  of 
Fabricius^  Bibliotieca  Graeca^  not  only  is  this 
coandl  r^^tered  as  hadng  been  held  at  Corinth 
by  Bacchylides,  archbishop  of  that  place,  and 
dghteen  tSahi^  with  him,  but  the  celebration  of 
Euto'  ia  mentioned  as  the  subject  of  their  de- 
.  fibentiona.  (Fabric.  B^  Grate,  xii.  p.  364.) 
KotwtthstaDding  the  slight  change  of  the  name, 
snd  the  designation  of  Bacchylides  as  arckbiskop  of 
Csrinth,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  he 
is  th«  same  with  the  bishop  mentioned  by  Euse- 
biw  and  Jerome.    (Euseb.  Hist,  EocL  y.  22,  23  ; 
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Jerome,  de  Firw  Ubutr,  c,  44,  and  the  note  of  E. 
S.  Cyprian.)  [J.  M.  M.] 

BACHIA'RIUS,  a  Latin  ecdedastical  writer, 
respecting  whom  we  possess  little  authentic  infor- 
mation. The  following  account  of  him  ii  giTen  by 
Oennadius,  de  Viri$  nUutrUms^  c  24  :  **Bachiarius 
dr  Christianae  philosophiae,  nudus  et  expeditus 
vacare  Deo  disponens,  etiam  peregrioationem  prop- 
ter conserrandam  dtae  integritatem  elegit  Edi- 
disse  didtur  grata  opuscula :  sed  ego  ex  illis  unum 
tantum  defide  libeUmm  legi,  in  quo  satisfrdt  Ponti- 
fid  urbis  adversus  querulos  et  infomatorea  peregri- 
nationis  suae,  et  indicat,  se  non  timore  bominum, 
sed  Dei,  peregrinationem  suscepiase,  et  exiens  de 
terra  sua  cohaeres  fieret  Abrahamae  patriarchae.** 
To  this  brief  account  some  additions  of  doubtful 
authority  hare  been  made  by  later  writers.  Bishop 
Bale  calls  him  Backiaritu  Afaeoaeu$^  says  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  disdple  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  assigns  the  cruel  oppresuons  under 
which  his  country  was  then  groaning  as  the  cause 
of  his  Toluntary  expatriation.  Joannes  Pitseus 
(John  Pits),  the  Roman  Catholic  chronicler,  fol- 
lows the  account  of  Bale.  Aubertus  Miraeus 
(Aubert  Lemire)  says  that  Bachiarius  was  an  Irish> 
man,  a  disdple  of  St  Patrick,  and  contemporary 
with  St  Auflustin.  These  statements  rest  on  no 
suffident  evidence ;  for  Bale,  the  source  of  them 
all,  is  an  inaccurate  and  injudidous  writer.* 
Schdnemann  denies  that  there  is  any  proo^that 
Bachiarius  was  a  native  either  of  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland ;  and,  from  the  contents  of  the  treatise  de 
Fide,  in&rs,  that  the  author*s  country  was  at  the 
time  extendvdy  infested  wiUi  heresy,  from  the 
imputation  of  which  he  deemed  it  necessary  to 
dear  himsel£  Schdnemann  concnn  with  Muratori 
in  thinking  that  this  could  not  be  the  Pelagian 
doctrine,  to  which  there  is  no  reference  throughout 
the  treatise ;  and  adopts  the  conclusion  of  Francis 
Florins,  that  the  author*s  country  was  Spain,  and 
the  heresy  which  he  was  solicitous  to  disavow  tiiat 
of  the  Prisdllianista,  This  notion  agrees  very  well 
with  the  contents  of  the  work  de  Fide ;  but  as  it 
is  not  supported,  so  for  as  we  are  aware,  by  any 
podtive  evidence,  we  are  rather  surprised  to  see  it 
coolly  assumed  by  Neander  (GesdL  der  CkritU 
ReUgiony  &c  iL  8,  p.  1485)  as  mdubitably  true. 

The  only  surviving  works  of  Bachiarius  are  the 
treatise  '^de  Fide,**  mentioned  above,  and  a  letter 
to  a  certain  Januarins,  respecting  the  re-admisuon 
of  a  monk  into  the  church,  who  had  been  excom- 
municated for  seducing  a  nun.  The  **  Objurgatio 
in  Evagrium,**  inaccurately  ascribed  to  Jerome,  and 
the  **  Libri  Duo  de  Ddtate  et  Incamatione  Verbi 
ad  Januarium,**  improperly  classed  among  the 
works  of  Augustin,  are  regarded  by  Florius  as 
the  productions  of  Bachiarius.  This,  though  not 
intrindcally  improbable,  wants  the  confirmation  of 
direct  external  proot  Possenin,  Bale,  and  Pits 
attribute  other  works  to  Bachiarius,  but  upon  no 
suffident  grounds. 

The  ^  Epistola  ad  Januarium  de  redpiendis 
Lapsis,**  or  **  De  Reparatione  Lapsi,**  was  first 
published  in  the  Monumenta  S.  Patrum  Ortho' 
doMffrapia  of  John  James  Grynaeus,  Basle,  1569. 
It  was  induded  in  the  Paris  editions  of  de  la 

*  **The  infinite  febles  and  absurdities  which  this 
author  (Bale)  hath  without  judgment  stufi  himself 
withaL**  Sdden,  Notes  on  Drayton*s  Po/y-OU^os, 
Song  Nine. 
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BACISl 
UeHeea  Palnm,  157S,  toI.  i. 
i4,  ToLiiL;  id  th«  Cologns  edition. 
,;  nnd  in  the  L;on'>  edidon,  1677. 

la  treatiw  "  da  Fide"  wu  fint  ptib- 

1697,  where  the  text  ii  giTen  from 
if  great  onliqiiity.  uid  ii  occompanitd 

prolegntncDB  and  noteL      In  174B, 
ren  ably  edited  st  Rome  by  FnnciiKUt 

0,  beiidea    other  illiutruiie    ir~"  ~ 
earned    diuertationa,  the  firat 
■dlliana."  the  Mcnnd  "  de  Scriptia  et 
cluMU."     Thii  edition  ja  reprinted  ' 
iluma  of  Oallandi'a  BiUiHiaa  Palra, 
if  Bubuiini  are  alio  included  in  t 
lima  of  Le  Etpana  Sagrada  of  Henry 
Inminoaa  collection  in  thirtj-foi 

1,  Hwliid,  1747-84. 


xted  from  the  above-named  treatiMi, 
to  ba>e  posKued  an  underatandinj 
Inra  mediocrity,  and  well  eierdaed  ii 
heological  erudition  of  the  Latin  church 
fifth  centorj.     Hi*  ipirit  and  temper 
D  been  ungularljanuabk    [J.M.  H.] 
ILLUS,   praetor  s.  c.  45,  to    irhc 
d  not  aatigD  a  prorlnce,  bnl  giTc  ■  ai 
■lead.     BaciUna  felt  the  indignity 
Iw  pnt  on  end  to  hii  life  bj  TolunU 
(Dion  Cas.  iliii.  47.)     It  a  amy 
lahulliiu,  vboee  death  Cicero  menlio 
{ad  AU.  im.  46),  maj  be  the  nme 


"Sir 


,  and  the  andcnta  diatingniah  acTera] 

oeotEaii,  the  moat  celehmted  of  them. 
I  to  have  liTed  and  given  hii  oiaclea  ml 
toeotia,  being  inapired  bj  the  njmphi 


Hia  I 


-atiU 


dotal  and  Panaaniaa,  we  aee  (hat,  like 
oradee,  they  were  cempoied  in  heia- 

(Paot  iv.  5?.  §  2,  it  17.14,1.  12. 

S2.  i  6 ;  Herod.  viiL  SO.  77,  ii.  43  ; 
kT,  1009  with  the  SchoL.J^;7>itlS3,.rfo. 
a  theae  paiaagea  it  aeemi  evident,  that 
lacia  vaa  re^rded  aa  an 
Me  oradei  there  enated 
bj  himself  or  by  othera,  aimiliir  to  the 
ika  at  Rome ;  and,  in  bet,  Cicein  {dt 
,  AeUan  (  V.  H.  lii.  SS},  Tietiea  {ad 


8).  a 


n  thii 

sa  with  the 

rcadian,  i*  mentioned  by  Clemena  of 
la  the  only  one  beaidea  the  Boeotian. 
333.)  According  to  Suidaa,  he  be- 
i  town  of  Caphya.  and  waa  alio  called 
letea.  {CoL.f.'ittVf*,  ad Lgeopi,  Le.) 
Jieniiui,  ia  mentioned  along  with  the 
ly  Aelian,  Snidaa,  Tzetiei,  and  the 
....  (p„,  ■  — 


BAEBIUS. 
wonhipped  at  Heimonllui  b  Upper 
aa  Apia  vaa  at  Hemphia.  In  liie  B 
quired  to  eicel  all  other  bulla,  hii  hair  ' 
and  hia  colour  to  change  every  day.  (J 
IS!;  Aelian, //it -4.1  lii.  11.) 

BADIUS,  a  CirapaiuBn.  ch^lenge 
T.  Quinctiua  Criipinni,  to  lingle  comb 
Romana  were  besieging  Capoa,  a,  a  I 
nn.  at  firat  refuaed,  on  account  of  tl 
auhatatuig  between  him  and  Badiui, 
length  induced  by  hia  feUow-aoIdien  I 
ch^enge.  In  the  combat  which 
woonded  Badina.  who  fled  lo  hia  own 
nv.  18;  Val.Mai.T.  1.  %S.) 

BADRES  (DdSpitt),  or  BARE9 
Pcnian,  of  the  (ilbe  of  the  Paiargai 
painted  to  itie  command  of  the  navi 
the  force  which  Aryandea,  eovemor  d 
■gainat  the  Bareaeana  on  tlie  pretext 
the  murder  of  Aiceailaua  III.  [E 
Afia  the  capture  of  Bam  (about  SI 
Peniani  were  allowed  to  paaa  thruo^ 
Badna  waa  aniioua  to  take  tbe  city ; 
the  refiua]  of  Amaiii,  who  command 
force,  the  opportunity  waa  loaL  (He 
203.)  Thii  ia  pcriiapi  the  Kuae  Bi 
HerodotUi  mentioni  a*  commanding 
the  Fenian  army  in  the  expedition 
swainit  Greece.    {Herod.  viL  77.) 

BAE-BIA  GENS,  plebeian,  of  w" 


I,  Hat 


«{?. 


34),  SULC*,  TillPH 

name  which  iqipean  on  coma,  wnere 
Tampan.  (EckbeliT.  p.  149.)  The  : 
of  the  gena  who  obtained  the  connilal 
BBebiuaTBmphilui,inB.clS2.    For 

BAE'BIUS.      I.  I..  Babbiub,  one 

baaladon  lenl  by  Sdpio  to  Caithagi 
He  waa  aftcrwaida  left  by  Scipio  in 
(he  camp.  (Liv.  xxi.  2i ;  Polyb.  it. 

2.  Q.  Babuius,  tribune  of  the  pleb 
endeavoured  te  penuade  the  people  not 
the  war  againat  Philip  of  Macedoo.  {L 

3.  M.  Baibius,  one  of  the  three  co 
Bcnt  into  Macedonia,  a.  c  1H6,  to  inv 
cbaigea  braught  by  Ihe  Maronitae 
againat  Philip  of  Macedon.  (Polyb.  xi 

4.  L.  Baebiuk,  one  of  the  three  ta 
aent  into  Mafedonia,  K  c  168,  to  in^ 
of  afiaira  there,  before  Aemiliui  Paul 
the  country.   (Liv.  i]iv.  18.) 

5.  A.  BiEBlua,  caused  the  memi 
Aetelian  lennte  to  be  killed  in  B.  c  I  f 
in  conieqaence  nfierwatda  condemnei 
Livy  calls  him  pryirtn^  a  term  which  i 
httec  dmei  by  the  jnrista  to  a  govenn 
vince.  Whether,  however.  Baebiai  I 
vemment  of  Aetolia.  or  only  of  the  tot 
Ihe  murder  wai  perpetrated,  i*  ancer 
ilv.  28.  31.) 

6.  C.  BAiBiua,  tribune  of  the  pleU 
waa  bribed  by  Jugurtha  when  the  lat 
Rome.  When  Mummiua  commanded 
give  anawera  to  certain  queationi,  B 
him  be  «lenl,  and  thui  quaihed  the  ic 
(Sail.  Jh7.  3S,  34.) 

7.  C.  BaibiUs  na  app<an(ed  by 
(called  SeiL  Cocaarby  Appian),  8.  c 


BAQAEUS. 

&  M.  Babbius  was  pat  to  death  by  Maritu  and 
Cbna  when  they  entered  Rome  in  B.  c.  87.  In- 
■tead  of  heing  killed  by  any  weapon,  Baebios  wa» 
fitemOy  torn  to  pieces  by  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
(Appian,  A  G  i.  72;   Flonis,  iil  21 ;   Locan,  ii 

9.  If.  Babbius,  a  braye  man,  shiiu  by  order  of 
L.  Piio  in  Macedonia,  b.  c.  57.  (Cic  w  Pis,  86.) 

10.  A.  Babbius,  a  Roman  eques  of  Asta  in 
Spain,  deserted  the  Pompeian  jiarty  in  the  Spanish 
w,  and  went  orer  to  Caesar,  b.  c.  45.  (BelL 
ffiip.  26.) 

11.  Babbius,  a  Roman  senator,  served  under 
Vatimas  in  IDyria.  On  the  mnider  of  Caesar, 
B.  &  44,  the  lUyrians  rose  against  Vatinios,  and 
cot  off  Baebins  and  five  cohorts  which  he  com- 
aanded.  (AK>ian,  lUyr.  13.) 

BAE^IUS  MACRraUS.     [Macbinus.] 
BAMIUS  MARCELLI'NUS.      [Marcbl- 
UNca.] 

BAETON  (Bofrsfv),  was  employed  by  Alexan- 
^  the  Great  in  measorinff  distances  in  his  marches, 
wbence  he  is  called  6  AXt^v^pov  firifAarurr^f. 
Be  wrote  a  woriL  upon  the  subject  entitled  araSfuii 
T^f  'AAc^pov  wopttas,  (Athen.  x.  p.  422,  b. ; 
PHn. iSr.Ar.  TL 17. 1. 21, 19. s.  22,  vii.  2;  Solin.55.) 

BAETYLUS  (BaLrvXos\  is  in  reality  the  name 
of  a  peculiar  kind  of  conical  shaped  stones,  which 
voe  erected  as  symbols  of  gods  in  remarkable 
pbce^  and  were  firom  time  to  time  anointed  with 
oil,  wine,  or  blood.  The  custom  of  setting  up  such 
•tonss  originated,  in  all  probability,  in  meteors 
being  elected  in  the  places  where  they  had  Men 
«lown.  (Phot  CW.  242.)  EuaehiuM  {Praep,  Evmiff, 
L 10)  laya,  that  Baetyb  were  believed  to  be  stones 
«4»wed  with  souls  and  created  hv  Uranus^  Hence 
"etjiin,  when  personified,  is  called  a  son  of  Ura- 
0Q>  sod  Ge,  and  a  brother  of  Hub  and  Cronos. 
Tttees  of  the  veneration  paid  to  such  stones  are 
Biod  aiDong  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians,  no 
Im  than  among  the  Oreeka.  Photius  (/.  c)  says, 
taat  Afldepiades  ascended  mount  Libanon,  in  the 
odgliboarhood  of  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  and  saw 
^J  Baetyli  there,  concerning  which  he  related 
J^  most  wonderfid  talea.  (Comp.  Lucaan,  AUx,  30; 
TMopbut  CiaracL  16;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  viL 
h  i  13.)  In  Grecian  mythology,  the  atone  which 
*>•  pTtn  to  Unwus,  to  swallow  instead  of  the  in- 
BBt  Zeos,  was  called  Baetylus  (Hesych.  t.  v.);  and 
*^  shove  the  temple  of  Delphi,  on  the  left, 
"'^  was  a  stone  which  was  anointed  with  oil 
^^  day,  and  on  aolemn  occasions  covered  with 
ow  wool :  tradition  said,  that  this  stone  was  the 
•ffle  which  Uranus  had  swallowed.  (Pans.  ix.  24. 
\^\  cooD.  viL  22.  §  3 ;  Tac  HiU.  il  3.)  [U  S.J 

BAEUS  (Bcuoj),  the  heknsman  of  Odysseus, 
v^  is  laid  to  have  died  during  the  stay  of  the 
^in  Sicily.  Mount  Baea  in  the  ishuid  of  Ce- 
Pp"wa,  and  several  islands  and  towns,  but  espe- 
'■fly  Buae  in  Campania,  in  the  bay  of  which  he 
J^  bpIieTed  to  have  been  buried,  are  supposed  to 
j*'«  derived  their  names  from  hinu  (Lycophr. 
J?^  with  Taet*.  note;  Steph.  Bya.  t.  r.  Boio; 
^w«fc.  ad  Horn,  p.  1967.)  [L.  S.] 

BAQAEUS  (Ba7«uof).  1.  A  Persian  noble- 
"•^  to  whom  was  allotted  the  dangerous  office  of 
***7?^  ^  order  of  Dareius  Hystaspis  for  the 
****•*»»  of  Oroetea,  the  powerful  and  rebellious 
^  of  Lydia,  about  520  a  c.  On  his  arrival  at 
^■"^i  Bsgaeus  first  ascertained  the  disposition 
•we  sttzap's  guards  by  the  delivery  to  them  of 
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several  minor  firmans  from  the  king ;  and,  when 
he  saw  that  they  received  these  wiu  much  reve- 
rence, he  gave  the  order  for  the  death  of  Oroetes, 
which  was  unhesitatingly  obeyed.  (Herod,  iii. 
128.) 

2.  Or  Bcmcaetu  (Boyicaiot),  a  half-brother  of 
the  satrap  Phamabaius,  is  mentioned  by  Xeno- 
phon  as  one  of  the  commanders  of  a  body  of  Per- 
sian cavalry,  which,  in  a  skirmish  near  Dascylium, 
defeated  the  cavalry  of  Agesilaus,  in  the  first  year 
of  his  invasion  of  Asia,  B.  c.  396.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii. 
4.  §  13 ;  Plut.  Age$iU  9.)  [E.  E.] 

BAOrSTANES  (Bo^umiyii}),  a  distinguished 
Babylonian,  deserted  Bmsus  and  the  conspirators, 
when  Alexander  was  in  pursuit  of  them  and  Da- 
reius, B.  c.  330,  and  informed  Alexander  of  the 
danger  of  the  Persian  king.  (Arrian,  iii  21  ; 
Curt  V.  13.) 

BAGO'AS(Bay<Jar).  1.  An  eunuch,  highly  trusted 
and  &voured  by  Artaxerxes  111.  (Ochus),  is  said 
to  have  been  by  birth  an  Egyptian,  and  seems  to 
have  fully  merited  the  character  assigned  him  br 
Diodorus,  of  a  bold,  bad  roan  (r^A/ip  md  wapoMOfiu^ 
Zia^ftuv).    In  the  successfrd  expedition  of  Ochus 
against  ^gypt,  b.  c  350,*  Bagoas  was  associated  by 
the  king  with  Mentor,  the  Rhodian,  in  the  com- 
mand of  a  third  part  of  the  Greek  mercenaries 
(Diod.  xvL  47.)     Being  sent  to  take  possession  of 
Pelusium,  which  had  surrendered  to  the  Theban 
Laciates,  he  incurred  the  censure  of  Ochus  by  per- 
mitting his  soldiers  to  plunder  the  Greek  garrison 
of  the  town,  in  defiance  of  the  terms  of  capitulation. 
(Diod.  xvi  49.^    In  the  same  war,  the  Egyptian 
part  of  the  garrison  at  Bubastus  having  made  terms 
with  Bagoas  for  themselves,  and  admitted  him 
within  the  gates,  the  Greek  garrison,  privately  in- 
stigated by  his  colleague  Mentor,  attacked  and 
slaughtered  his  men  and  took  him  prisoner.    Men- 
tor accordingly  had  the  credit  of  releasing  him  and 
receiving  the  submission  of  Bubastus ;  and  hence- 
forth an  alliance  was  formed  between  them  for 
their  mutual  interest,  which  was  ever  strictly  pre- 
served, and  conduced  to  the  power  of  both, — 
Mentor  enjoying  the  satrapy  of  the  western  pro- 
vinces, while  Bagoas  directed  affairs  at  his  pleasure 
in  the  centre  of  the  empire, — and  the  king  was  re- 
duced to  a  cipher.  (Diod.  xvi  50.)    The  cruelties 
of  Ochus  having  excited  general  detestation,  Ba- 
goas at  length  removed  hun  by  poison,  b.  c  338, 
fearing  perhaps  lest  the  efiects  of  the  odium  in 
which  he  was  held  might  extend  to  himself,  and 
certainly  not  from  the  motive  absurdly  assigned  by 
Aelian,  viz.  the  desire  of  avenging  the  insult  ofiered 
by  Ochus,  so  many  years  before,  to  Uie  religion  of 
Egypt    To  the  munler  of  the  king  he  joined  that 
of  all  his  sons  except  Arses,  the  youngest,  whom 
he  phtced  upon  the  throne  ;  but,  seeing  reason  ta 
i^rehend  danger  frtim  him,  he  put  him  also  ta 
death  in  the  tlurd  year  of  his  reign,  b.  c.  336.   He 
next  conferred  the  crown  on  Odomannus  (a  great- 
grandson  of  Dareius  II.),  who  having  discovered^ 
soon  after  his  accession,  a  plot  of  Bagoas  to  poison 
him,  obliged  the  traitor  to  drink  the  potion  himselfl 
(Diod.xvii5;  AeLF.^.viB;  Stab. xv. p. 736; 
Arr.^iia5.  iip.41,e.;  Chirtvi3.§12.)    [E.R1 

2.  A  favourite  eunuch  of  Alexander  the  Great 
who  first  belonged  to  Dareius  and  afterwards  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Alexander.     He  was  a  youth  of 

*  This  date  is  from  Diodoms;  but  see  Thirl- 
wall's  Greece^  voL  vi  p.  142,  note  2. 
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o  hn«  kined  him  pab- 
occsuotL    (Curt,  tl  S, 
m.  luL  ^.  603,  b.) 
s  or  MithiidaM.  who 
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X.1;  PluUiflu,  67;  Atfai 
J.  A  g«ier»I  of  Tigrani 
togelher  with  Hitfanui  expelled  Ariatanuiei  (com 
Cappododain  a,  c.  93.  (Appiui,  Miiilr.  10;  comp. 

The  name  Bafm  fceqaently  occnn  in  Peniao 
tiitorj.  According  to  Plinj  [H.N.  liiL  9),  it 
wai  ^«  Penian  word  for  u  eunnch  ;  and  it  ii 
■omoliion  OKd  by  Ijltin  vrriten  aa  BjoonymoDI 
ttitb  an  oOLOcli.  (Comp.  QuinliL  t.  12 ;  Or.  Ant, 
iL  2.  1.) 

BAOO'PHANES,  the  commander  of  the  tdudel 
at  Babylon,  who  ■omndeced  it  and  all  the  rojal 
treaiom  to  Atuander  after  the  battle  aS  Onagn- 
mela,  a.  C  331.    (Curt.  T.  1.) 

BA'LACRUS  {•ajxatpoi).  I.  The  nn  of 
Nianor,  ooe  of  Aleiauder')  body-guid,  wai  ap- 
pointed Htiap  of  Cilicia  after  the  tattle  of  lataa, 
B.  c  333.  (Arriaa,  ii.  12.)  He  feU  in  battle 
aijiinst  the  Piaidiant  in  the  lile-Ume  of  Alexander. 
(Diod.  iriiL  22.)  II  wm  pnbablj  thii  Balacnu 
who  married  Pbila,  the  daught«  of  Antipater,  and 
•ubwqnentl;  the  wife  of  Cmtenu.  (Phot.  p.  111. 
b.  3,  ed.  Bekker.) 

S.  The  eon  of  Amyntai,  obtuned  the  command 
of  the  allie*  in  Alexander'!  army,  when  Antigonui 
vai  appointed  utnp  of  Phrjgia,  B.  c.  334.  After 
the  occupation  of  Egypt,  B.  c.  331,  he  vu  " '  ' 
the  geneiala  left  behind  in  that  conntry 
put  of  the  anoy.  (Anian,  I  30,  iii.  £ ;  Cait, 
■rilLH.) 

3.  TheeommandeFofthe  jaTelin-lhrDwen(i(*o>^ 
riaral)  in  the  army  of  Atsiander  the  Dieat. 
(Arrian,  iii.  13,  ii.*,U.) 

BA'LAGRUS  (BdAirwwi),  a  Gt«k  wril 
DDcrrlaln  date,  wrote  BworkonHBcedoiiia(l 
tonnl)  in  two  booki  at  leait.  (Steph.  Byi. 
'AfuASoi.'0\(o\ois  Aii^x'»-) 

BA'LANUS,  a  Oaoliih  prince  beyond  the  Alp^ 
who  acnt  ambaHadon  offering  to  tuiit  the  Romani 
in  their  Macedonian  war,  a  c  169.  (Ut-iIIt.  14.) 
BALAS.  [ALiXANnKk  BaLab.  p.  114.] 
BALBI'LIUS,  who  waa  in  Spain.  B.  c,  U 
(Cic  ad  Aa.  xr.  13),  i>  conjectored  by  Mongantt 
lo  be  only  a  diminutiTe  of  Comeliin  ^lalbiia,  the 
rounger,  a  friend  of  Ciaro'a,  bnt  thii  ia  very  im- 
fnbMe. 

C.  BALBILLUS,  goxemor  of  Egypt  in  the 
nign  of  Nero,  i.  D,  fifi  (Tac  Aim.  xm.  22),  and 
I  man  of  gnat  learning,  wrote  a  woric  reapeeltog 
Aegjpt  and  hti  }aiinieji  in  that  coimtry.  (Seoec 
QKari*.  NaL  ir.  2 ;  Plin.  H.  K.  zii.  prooem.) 

BALBPNUS,  wai  proKribed  by  the  triuniTin 
n  S.  c.  43,  but  rettored  with  Sei.  Pompeine  in 
L  c.  39,  and  inbKiiaently  adnnced  to  the  con- 
mbhip.  (Appiin,  It.  SO.)  No  other  aathor  bnt 
^ppian,  and  none  of  the  Faiti,  mention  a  couol  of 
hii  name ;  but  u  we  leam  bvm  Apnian  that  Bal- 
linni  wu  coninl  in  the  year  in  which  the  con- 
ipiracy  of  the  younger  Aemiliui  Lepidoi  wa> 
letecled  hv  Maecenu,  that  ii  B.  c.  SO,  it  ii  COD- 
eclured  that  Balbinui  may  be  the  cognoDien  of 
..  Saenini,  who  wa>  coniul  niflectni  in  that  year. 
BALBI'NUS.  When  inlalligence  reuhed  Rome 
hat  the  elder  Gordian  and  hie  »n  bad  both  pc- 
i>hed  in  Africa,  and  that  the  Bvuge  Uaiimin, 
birtting  for  vengeance,  wiaadvancingtowardi  Italy 
I  the  head  of  a  powerftil  aim  j,  the  wnale  molvid 


BALBINUS. 

npon  etscting  two  mien  with  equal 
whom  ihonld  remain  in  the  d^  to  i 
adminialntion,  while  the  other  ihonld 
Matimin.  The  choice  ieU  upon  Di 
Balbiniia  and  Marcni  Clodiut  Fupie 
both  conaolaiB  well  itricken  in  yea 
iigieioiu  itatesnan,  the  other  a  bo 
an  able  geoeiaL  Balbinojs  who  waa  i 
and  traced  hii  deicent  from  Cornel 
Cadii,  the  friend  of  Pompey,  Cicen 

among  the  peaceful  provincei  of  the 
wa«  celebated  a)  one  of  the  beat  ors 
of  the  age,  and  bad  gained  the  ealet 
all  ranki.  Maiimu,  on  the  other 
lowly  origin,  the  eon,  according  to  >oi 
imith,  according  to  othera,  of  a  eoaf 
had  acquired  great  renown  ai  an  impi 
hii  lictorie*  orer  the  Sarmaliani  in  1 
Oermana  on  the  Rhine,  had  been  < 
pointed  preliKt  of  the  dly,  and  bad  i 
dntjei  1^  that  office  with  a  remail 
and  itiictneia. 

The  popnJaoe,  itill  clinging  with  c 

Maximni,  refiiaed  for  a  while  to  ntii 
of  the  Hmate,  and  a  Beiiqai  tumnit 
wai  not  quelled  until  the  grandaon  • 
boy  of  fourteen,  waa  preaenled  to  ti 
praclaimed  Caeaar.     While  PnpieniD 

Aquileia,  ■  (annidaUe  atcife  broke 
between  the  citiiena  and  the  piael 
camp  of  the  pnwtoriani  waa  eloariy  : 
they  wen  rednced  to  gnat  diitreaa  ii 
of  io  anpply  of  water  being  cat  o^  1 
tion  they  made  deaperale  lalliee,  in 

niini.  Theae  diaorden  wen  rcpnaa 
by  the  glad  tidinga  of  the  dniniction 
and  all  partica  joined  in  welcoming  i 
lirely  demoDatiationa  of  joy  the  nnitt 
tbeti  triumphant  chieC  Bat  the  cahi 
duntion.  The  hatred  eiiatingbetwi 
toiiana  and  the  populace  had  been  on 
for  a  while,  not  ertinguiahed ;  the  a 
ranki  openly  lamented  that  they  had 
cboacn  by  themaelrea,  and  wen  oblig 
to  thoae  nominated  by  the  diil  powtt 
iBcy  waa  aoon  oiganiied  by  the  guard 
when  public  attention  waa  engroaeed 
bition  of  the  CapitoUne  game*,  a  «t 
aoldier*  fiueed  their'  way  into  the  f 
the  two  emperora,  gtripped  them  of 
robea,  dragged  them  through  the  alreet 
It  them  to  death. 

The  chionolDgy  of  ihia  brief  r^gn  i 
och  difficulty,  and  diflennt  hiatoiia 
traeted  or  extended  it  to  peiioda  i 
twenty-two  daya  to  two  yean.  The  i 
'  en  an  ao  imeondleable,  1 
lUce  except  nedala ;  but. 
canfuUy  the  evidence  which  theae  aS 
repoae  with  conatderable  confidence  a 
'  of  EckheU  that  the  aomaion  of  I 
[hnua  took  place  (boat  the  end  of 
23B,  and  their  d«th  before  the  begii 
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to  notice  ban  a  remark 
aa  intnduced  in  cmaeqi 
attending  the  election  of  t 
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,  althougb  UTcnl  iDdiTidoali  It*d 

e  tin  miellation  of  A» 


ajojH)  Bt  ,_ 

lutm,  it  hod  been  held  u  an  innijible 

&  cgmtilutiaii,  tliat  the  office  of  chief  pontiff  did 

TM  Hlmit  of  diriuon,  and  conld  be  Turned  bj 

to  prevem  perfect  eqiulitj  between 


dSa  *Bd  Ippellltion  of  Ponlifei  Hoiinini.  The 
jnctdent  ihtu  eitiblished  mi  (ftcmrda  Btne- 
oSj  fiiQoved ;  eolleagnn  in  the  empire  became 
intnllj,  u  a  msttci  of  conne,  coUngnei  in  the 
thief  prietthnod ;  and  when  pretenden  to  the  pni^ 
pie  mm  at  ths  lame  time  in  difieimt  porta  of  the 
awld,  Ihej  all  aMomsd  the  title  uncing  their  other 
■^--  [W.R.] 


).  U'.  AdLitia  L.  t.  K.  H.  Balbui,  connl 
L  <^  150.  (Cic.  de  Awcl  &,adAa.^&;  Plin. 
Hff.  riL  36.) 

2.  H*.  AciLivs  M.  r.  L.  n.  Bxlbu%  canml 
>.i:.IH.  (Obaeqn.  97;  Plin.  K  A^.  a  29,  56. 
L  i?.)  It  is  doabtfiJ  to  which  of  the  Adlii  Balhi 
ibi  asMied  com  is  to  be  lefemd.  The  obTene 
ht  the  inaeriplion  Bi(l)bvi,  with  the  head  of 
Pdla^  befon  which  is  X.  and  benceth  Roma, 
^  wheta  within  a  laurel  gariand.  On  tbe  rerane 
*t  bsT*  IfV.  AaLi,  with  Jujdter  and  Victor;  in 


II.   T.  Amjriia  BaOmi,  plebeian, 
tnbiaie  of  the  pleba  &.  c  68,  propoaed,  in  conjui 
ii«i  with  his  colleagne  T.  lAbienoa,  that  Pompe 
*^  WH  then  abaent  from  Rome,  ahould,  on  i 
Dtal  of  hia  Auatic  rictories,  be  allowed  to  we 
ilunlctowu  aj:id  all  (he  inugiiia  of  a  triumph 
the  Ciieensian  gamea,  and  alao  a  laurel  crown  ai 
<he  pneteita  in  the  scenic  gantea.    (Veil.  Pat. 
M-)    He  &iled  in  hia  tint  attempt  to  obtain  l! 
■■dilesiiip,  although  he  wua  aupported  by  Pompi 
ISchoL  Bob.  pro  Plane  p.  3fi7,  ed.  Onlli) ;  but . 
■ffBDi  to  haTB  been  praetor  in  a.  c.  £9,  aa  we  & 
that  be  waa  grmnmi  of  Cilicia  in  (he  (bllowing 
jw.  (Comp.  Cic  ad  Fam.  i.  3.)  On  the  hnaking 
«<(  the  dTil  wai  in  s.  c;.  49,  he  ^ed  with  th< 
t^tfBn,  paitj,  and  took  an  aet:*e  port  in  thi 
le^eftmopaatCapiia.  (.Jif.^lt.Tiii.lI,b.)    H. 
••  doabi  Ut  Italy  with  the  reat  of  hit  party,  foj 
aefadhim  in  the  next  jear  endearouring  to  obtain 


BALBU3. 
monajr  bj  plnndoing  the  temple  of  Diana  in 


bat  waa  one  of  thoae  who  waa  banithed  by 
but  ha  afterwarda  obtained  hia  pardon  thcongh  the 
intareeaaioi)  of  hia  friend  Cicero  (comp.  De.  ad 
Fam.  xiii  70),  who  wwle  him  a  letler  on  the  oe- 
caiioD,  B.  c  46.  {Ad  Fam.  tL  12.) 

Balbnt  appan  to  hare  written  aome  woric  on 
the  history  of  his  times ;  for  Snetonins  {^Caa.  77} 
qootfs  aome  remarks  of  Caeaar^s  from  a  work  of 
T.  Ampina.  Balbna  was  al»  mentioned  in  the 
fenrth  book  of  Vatio  **  De  Vita  Populi  Romani." 
(Varr.  Fragm.  p.  2«,  rf.  Bip.) 

III.  Q.  Amkmiui  Balbnt,  plebeian, 
ii  supposed  lo  be  the  nme  aa  Q.  Antonia*  who 
was  pmelor  in  Sicily  b  B.  c  B3  and  «ai  killed  by 
L.  Pbilippai,  the  l^ate  of  Sulla.  (U*.  EjiiL  86.) 
Tbe  annexed  coin  wa*  atruck  eilhet  by,  or  in 
hononi  of,  this  Balbni.  Ths  obTerae  repTMNila 
(be  hnd  of  Jnpiter;  the  icTecae  is  Q.  A(h)to. 
Ba(l)b.  Ph.  with  Victory  in  a  qoadriga. 


IV.  JU.  Atitu  Bailmt,  plebeian, 
of  Aricia,  married  Julia,  the  (later  of  JuliuaCaeaar, 
who  bore  him  a  daughter,  Atia,  the  mother  of  An- 
gnatni  Caeur.  [Atu.]  Ila  waa  praetor  in  B.  c 
62,  and  obtained  the  government  of  Sardinia,  as 
we  learn  from  tbe  annexed  cola  (copied  from  ths 
TJutaur.  MortS.),  of  which  the  reverae  is  Ariua 
BaLBUS  Ph.,  with  the  head  of  Balbua;  and  the 
obrerse,  SAnn.  Patir,  with  the  head  of  Sardua, 
the  &lher  or  mytbioii  ancestor  of  the  ialand.    In 


B.  c  59,  BalbuB  was  appointed  one  of  the  Tigin^Tiri 
under  the  Julian  law  for  the  diiiaion  of  the  land 
in  Campania ;  and,  bb  Pompey  waa  a  member  of 
the  same  board,  folbua,  who  was  not  a  person  of 
any  importance,  waa  called  by  Cicero  in  jc^e 
Pompey's  colleague.  (Suet.  Oct  i,  POL  iiL  6, 
odAlLiH.) 

V.  Coradii  BaOi,  plebeians. 
The  Comelii  Balbi  were^roperly  apeaking,  no  part 
of  tbe  Cornelia  gena.  The  firat  of  thia  name  waa 
not  a  Roman  ;  he  waa  a  native  of  Oadea;  and  hia 
original  name  probably  bore  aome  resemblance  In 
•oond  to  the  Latin  Balbna.  The  reaaon  why  he 
aaiumed  the  name  of  Cornelias  ia  mentioned  beh>w. 
[N»  1.] 

1.  L.  CoaNBLTCR  Balbiis,  Mtmetinwa  called 
Major  to  diatingniah  him  from  hit  nephew  [No.  3], 
was  a  natire  of  Qadea,  and  descended  from  an  illus- 
trioDs  family  in  that  town.  Oadea,  being  one  of 
the  federate  cities,  supported  the  Romant  in  their 


BALBU& 
Eunit  Scrtoiioi  in  Spun,  md  Batbnt  thu 
opportDnit;  of  dutiDgniihing  hinuelf.  He 
nndet  the  Roman  genenli,  Q.  Het«Uiu 
1.  Msmmiaa,  and  Pompej,  and  wu  preient 
bitlln  Vl  TuriB  and  Suno.  He  diatia- 
himaelf  u  mud  tbrooghout  ^e  wax,  that 
J  canteired  Ihs  Roman  d^nsbip  apon 
la  brother,  and  hia  btolliei't  aona  ;  and  thu 
'ompey'i  wu  ratified  by  the  law  of  the  kdo- 
o.  Comeliua  Lontulm  and  L.  Gelliut,  B.  c 
lc.proftj/4.  8.)  11  WM  prahahlj  in  honour 
t  cooiuli  that  Bslbua  took  the  gentile  name 
me  and  the  piaenomen  of  the  olhct ;  though 
lodem  wiilera  inppoH  that  he  denied  hii 
roip  Ii.  Comeliua.  conaul  in  n.  c  1 99,  who 
:  hoapea  of  the  inhatutanta  of  Oadea.    Ipro 

lie  condnaion  of  the  war  with  Sertorioi, 
!,  Balbua  remoTed  to  Rome.     He  obtaiaed 

>er  of  tbia  tribe  of  bribery,  and  thui  gaining 
»  Thioh  the  guilty  party  ferfetteid  an  eon- 
Balboa  had  donbtlesa  brought  vith  him 
nhle  wealth  fhna  Qadea,  and  au; ' '' 


rerfulic 


;  of  Pon 


od  au^mrted 


ouily  cultivated,  he 
iflucnce  and  impottance.  One  of  Pompey'i 
I  fnendi,  the  Greek  Theophanoa  of  Myti- 
lopled  him ;  and  Pompey  himielf  shewed 
irita  of  {(TOUT,  which  Dot  a  little  ofiended 
nan  nofalea,  who  were  indignant  that  a  man 
ee  ahonld  be  preferred  lo  them.  Among 
leaenla  which  Pompej  made  him,  we  read  of 
of  land  for  (he  piirpo»  of  pleainre-gronnda. 

te  patron ;  he  early  paid  court  to  Caeiar. 
ma  to  hare  entirely  ingratiuted  himaelf  into 
oni  during  Pompey'a  abaenca  in  Aiia  in 
tion  of  the  Milhridatic  war.  From  thii 
le  became  one  of  Caeaar'i  moat  intimate 

and  accompanied  him  tn  Spain  in  B.  c  (i  1 , 
apacily  of  praefcctoa  fiibruot,  when  Caem 
ito  that  piorince  after  hia  praetorahip.  Soon 
a  return  to  Roma,  the  luat  triomvimte  vaa 

B.  c  60 ;  and  though  he  wu  oalenaibly  the 
lOth  of  Hompsy  and  Cnoanr,  he  leema  lo  haTe 
i  himaelf  more  cloiely  to  the  intemta  of  the 
ban  of  the  former.     Qn  Caeiar'a  departure 

in  B.  c.  58,  Balbui  again  nceired  the  ap- 
mt  of  praefectua  fabmm,  and  from  this  time 
nvaking  ont  of  the  civil  war,  he  paaacd  hia 
jrmalely  in  Gaul  and  at  Rome,  but  princi- 
1  the  latter.  He  waa  the  manager  and 
I  of  Caeiar's  prirate  properly  in  the  city, 
[eat  part  of  the  Gallic  booty  paaaed  throu^ 
li.  Itut  hia  iucreaaing  wealth  and  influence 
Urn  many  enemiea  among  the  noblea,  who 
jll  more  aniioua  to  rain  him,  aa  he  waa 
•nrite  of  the  triumyira.     They  accordingly 

an  inhabitant  of  Gadea  to  accuae  him  of 
illegally  aaaumed  the  right*  and  priiilegea 
iman  citizen.     The  caute  cune  an  for  tnal 

Lin  B.  c  55  1  fuid  aa  there  waa  jet  no 
tween  Pompey  and  Caetar,  Balbui  waa 
d  by  Pompey  and  Craaaua,  and  alao  by 
who  undertook  Uie  defence'  at  Pompey'a 
and  whose  aperch  on  the  oecaaioii  baa 
own  lo  ua.  DaUnu  vai  acquitted,  and 
la  is  ahewn  in  the  article  Foedtralat  Oin- 
the  Ihtl.  of  Aid. 
e  citil  war,  in  a  c  49,  Balbui  remained  at 
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Rome,  and  eikdeaTonred  to  acne  extent 
the  aemblanoi  of  neutrality.  Thus  he  li 
the  pecuniary  afhira  of  his  &iend,  the  < 
neliua  Lenltdna,  who  waa  one  of  Pomp 
cans ;  but  hia  luntralitj  wu  scamly 
It  is  true  that  be  did  not  appear  again 
in  the  field,  but  all  hia  exertiona  were  e 
promote  Cuaar'a  interest*.  He  was 
aniioua  to  gain  over  Cicero,  with  whi 
corresponded  before  the  breaking  out  c 
war.  Knowing  the  weak  aide  of  Cice 
first  reijueated  him  to  act  the  mrdiati 
Caesar  and  fompey,  and  afterwards  p 
to  come  to  Rome,  which  would  bare  \ 
mount  to  a  declaration  in  Caesar's  &toi 
after  ■  good  deal  of  heailation,  ereii 
Italy,  but  returned  after  the  battle  cd 
(b.  c.  4S),  when  he  re-opened  hi*  com 
with  Balbus,  and  reqoeated  him  to  ni 
offices  to  obtain  Caeaar'a  panlon  lor  him. 
this  time,  fialbna,  in  oonjunction  with  C 
the  entire  managenient  of  Caeaar'i  a&ir 
and  we  aee,  from  Cicero's  letteia,  thai  1 
now  regarded  u  one  of  the  diief  men  ii 
He  aeema,  however,  to  have  osed  hia  gr 
with  moderation,  and  never  to  have  bet 


chief  cfa 


prevented  Caesar  tiom  rising  tj 
on  hia  letum  horn  the  Spanish  war,  in  j 
On  the  murder  of  Cacaar  in  Blaicb,  i 
waa  plated  in  a  aomewhat  eritkaJ  pes 
retired  from  the  city,  and  spent  two  moi 
country,  and  waa  one  of  the  iiDt  whi 
lo  meet  young  Octarianna  at  Neapalii 
thia  lime,  be  frequently  aaw  Cicuo,  wl 
that  his  profeaaiona  to  OctBTianoB  we 
and  that  he  wu  in  reality  the  friend  o 

to  the  winning  party,  accompanied  Oct 
Rome,  and  waa  Bubsequently  advanced 
the  higbeat  offices  in  the  atale.  It  ia  m 
what  year  he  was  [saetar ;  but  hit  prai 
ia  commemointed  in  the  annexed  coin 
nnns  (copied  from  the  lassrur.  M<ini 
contains  on  the  obvem  C.  Cahaiu  I 
P.  C  with  the  bod  of  OctavianB*,  ai 


reverse  BjiLBtia  Pro  Pk.  Ha  obbtHK 
sulahip  in  B.  c  40,  the  firat  iniViHie,  ac 
Pliny  (/f.  N.  yii-  43,  a.  44),  in  which  i 
had  been  contsred  upon  one  who  waa 
Roman  citiieiv  The  year  of  hia  dsBtfa  is 
In  hia  will  ha  lell  eiery  Roman  dliii 
denarii  apece  (Dion  Caas,  xlviii.  33),  wk 
aeom  to  shew  that  he  had  no  children, 
consequently  the  omperor  Balbinna  t«! 
ai  he  pretended,  a  liqeal  descendant  bw 
Balbu*  OH  111*  Mithgc  «f  ■  diuy  (J 
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vUeh  hai  not  come  down  to  us,  of  tHe  mott  re- 
joarkable  oococrenoes  in  hu  own  and  Caeiar^i  life. 
(Sidon.  ApolL  ^.  ix.  14;  Saet.  Caet.  81 ;  Capi- 
td^Battm,Z)  He  took  oaie  that  CaeMtf't  Com- 
oeDtanet  on  the  Gallic  war  ahoold  be  continued ; 
and  we  accordingly  find  the  eighth  book  dedicated 
to  hiffl.  There  doee  not,  however,  appear  to  be 
nffident  groonds  for  the  conjecture  of  some  mo- 
den  writers,  that  Balbuf  was  the  author  of  the 
Histoij  of  the  Spanish  war.  In  the  collection  of 
Geao\  letten  we  find  four  firom  Balbus.  {Ad 
iCLriiil5,ix.6,  13.) 

2.  P.  CoRKSLius  Balbus,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, receiTed  the  Roman  franchise  at  the  same 
tme  as  his  brother ;  but  appears  to  have  died  soon 
afterwards,  either  in  Oades  or  Rome. 

3h  L  CoRNKLius  Balbus,  P.  p^  boo  of  the  pre- 
odijig  [No.  2],  and  firequently  called  Minor,  to 
distiogaish  him  from  his  uncio  [No.  1],  was  bom 
at  Gadea,  and  xeceiTfid  the  Roman  iianchise  along 
with  his  &ther  and  uncle.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  dril  war  (&  a  49)  he  senred  under  Caesar, 
and  wu  sent  by  him  to  the  consul  L.  Cornelius 
Leotohs,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  his  uncle^s,  to 
pemade  hnn  to  retam  to  Rome.  Balbus  under- 
Uxk  the  same  dangenras  commission  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  paid  Lentnlus  a  Tisit  in  the  Pompeian 
camp  at  Dyrrhachium,  but  he  was  not  successful 
either  thne.  Balbus  senred  under  Caesar  in  the 
Alexandrian  and  ^anish  wars,  during  which  time 
he  kept  ap  a  correspondence  with  Cicero,  with  whom 
Ik  had  became  acquainted  through  his  uncle.  In 
retam  for  his  serrices  in  these  wars,  Caesar  made 
bin  pontiff;  and  it  is  therefore  probably  this  Coi- 
i^os  Balbiis  who  wrote  a  woric  on  Uie  Roman 
nca,  of  which  the  eighteenth  book  is  quoted  by 
HaaobJas.  (Satttm.  iiu  6.) 

Id  B.  c.  44  and  43,  Balbns  was  quaestor  of  the 
pnpaetor  Asians  PoQio  in  Further  Spain ;  and 
*UIe  there,  he  added  to  his  natiye  town  Oades  a 
nbub,  whichwas  called  the  new  city,  and  bnilt  a 
do^-jard ;  and  the  pbce  received  in  conaequenoe 
the  name  of  Didyma  or  double-city.  (Strab.  iii.  p. 
169.)  Bat  his  general  conduct  in  Spain  was  of  a 
BMt  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  kind ;  and  at  length, 
aftCT  phmdering  the  provindala  and  amasaing  large 
pnsuea,  he  left  Spain  in  &C.43,  without  even  pay- 
ing the  soldiera,  and  crossed  over  to  Bogud  in  Africa. 

From  that  time,  we  hear  nothing  of  Balbus  for 
*P«ards  of  twenty  years.  We  then  find  him  go- 
*^nx>r  of  Africa,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  al- 
^^MNidi  he  had  been  neither  praetor  nor  consul. 
^1iue  m  Africa,  he  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
Qanunantes,  and  enjoyed  a  triumph  in  consequence 
in  Mareh,  b.  c  19,  the  firat  instance  of  this  honour 
Itariag  been  conferred  upon  one  who  was  not  bom 
•  Roman  citizen.  (Plin. /^.  JVl  v.  5 ;  Veil  Pat  il 
51;Stiah.iii.p.l69.)  Balbus,  like  his  uncle,  had 
■>uted  a  lar^  fortune;  and,  as  Augustus  was 
''^Wb  to  adorn  Rome  with  public  buildings,  Bal- 
^  encted  at  his  own  expense  a  theatre  in  the 
citj,  which  was  remarkable  on  account  of  its  con- 
taioiDg  fiour  pillars  of  onyx.  It  was  dedicated  in 
^  c.  13,  with  festive  games,  on  the  return  of  Au- 
pvtas  to  Rome ;  and  as  a  compliment  to  Balbus 
fw  haviag  bnilt  it,  his  opinion  was  asked  first  in 
t^  senate  by  Tiberius,  who  was  consul  in  that 
r».  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  25 ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvi.  7. 
*>  It)  After  this  we  hear  nothing  further  of  Bal- 
box  He  may  have  been  the  Cornelius  Balbus 
*^  L.  Valmos  made  his  heir,  although  he  had 
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involved  Valerins  in  many  law-snits,  and  had  st  last 
brought  a  capital  charge  against  him.  (Val.  Max. 
viL  8.  §  7.) 

(For  further  information  respecting  the  Coroelii 
Baibi,    see   Orelli's  Omomatiieom  TWUmsiM  and 
Dmmann^  Aom,  voL  ii  p.  594,  Ac) 
VI.  DomiHuM  Balbm, 
a  wealthy  man  of  praetorian  rank,  whose  will  was 
forged  in  A.  D.  61.   (Tac  Ann.  xiv.  40.) 
VII.  LadiiBalU, 

1.  D.  Lablius  D.  f.  D.  n.  Balbus,  one  of  the 
quindecemviri  who  superintended  the  celebration 
of  the  saccular  games  in  &  c.  17  (Fast  CapitoL), 
and  consul  in  a  &  6.   (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  9.) 

2.  Lablius  Balbus,  accused  Acntia,  formeriy 
the  wife  of  P.  Vitellius,  of  treason  (iM^e9ku\  but 
was  unable  to  obtain  the  usual  reward  after  her 
condenmation,  in  consequence  of  the  intercesnon 
of  the  tribune  Junius  Otho.  He  was  condemned 
in  A.  D.  37  as  one  of  the  paramours  of  Albudlla, 
deprived  of  his  senatorial  rank,  and  banished  to  an 
island :  his  condenmation  gave  general  satisfiution, 
as  he  bad  been  ever  ready  to  accuse  the  innocent 
(Tac.  Aim.  vi  47,  48.) 

VIII.  LncaUBa&L 

1.  L.  LuciLius  Balbus,  the  jurist    See  below. 

2.  Q.  LuciLius  Balbus,  probably  the  brother 
of  Uie  preceding,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and  a  pnptil 
of  Panaetius,  had  made  such  progress  in  the  Stoic 
philosophy,  that  he  appeared  to  Cicero  comparable 
to  the  best  Greek  philosophers.  {DeNaLDeor.  1 6.) 
He  is  introduced  by  Cicero  in  his  dialogue  **  On 
the  Nature  of  the  Gods^  as  the  expositor  of  the 
.opinions  of  the  Stoics  on  that  subject,  and  his  ar- 
guments are  represented  as  of  considerable  weight 
[De  Nai,  Deor.  iii.  40,  de  Dhm.  I  5.)  He  was 
also  the  exponent  of  the  Stoic  opinions  in  Cioero*s 
"Hortensius.''  (/Vti^.  p.  484,  ed.  Orelll) 

IX.  L,  Naeviua  Balbui,  fXeheaan^ 
one  of  the  qninqueviri  i^>pointed  in  b.  c.  171  to 
settle  the  dispute  between  the  Pisanl  and  Lnnenses 
respecting  the  boundaries  of  their  lands.  (Liv.  xlv. 
13.)  The  annexed  coin  of  the  Naevia  gens  belongs 
to  this  fiunily.  The  obverse  represents  a  head  of 
Venus,  the  reverse  is  C.  Nab.  Ba(a)b.  with  Victory 
in  a  chariot 


X.  Nonhu  BaUmt^  plebeian, 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  a  32,  put  his  veto  upon  the 
decree  which  the  senate  would  have  passed  against 
Octavianus  at  the  instigation  of  the  consul  C.  So- 
sius,  a  partisan  of  Antony.  (Dion  Caas.  l.  2.) 
XL  Odaviui  Balbus,    See  below. 
XIL   7?bm\8a^  plebeians. 
1.  C.  Tkorius  Balbus,  of  Lanuvium,  is  said 
by  Cicero  to  have  lived  in  such  a  manner,  that 
there  was  not  a  single  pleasure,  however  refined 
and  rare,«arhich  he  did  not  enjoy.  (De  Fin,  ii.  20.) 
He  must  not  be  confounded,  as  he  has  been  by 
Pighins,  with  L.  Turius  who  is  mentioned  in  Ci- 
cero's BnUuM  (c  67).     The  annexed  com  of  L. 
Thorius  Balbus  contains  on  the  obverse  the  head 
of  Juno  Sospita,  whose  worship  was  of  great  anti- 
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I  tba  tinw  of  Cietro  ■  jn 
upointed  for  Uu  oca 


KDtmce  of  coodsmnilioD  or  aoiiiitUl 
ths  foimuU  diiKled  to  him  by  ihe  pn 
not  tn  dulf  but  the  [nclot'i  lo  ieUn 
the  qnettioii  n>  material,  and  wh«I 
teoce  w»  made  to  depend  DpOD  il  i 
consiiteat  vith  jutke.  Id  ui«  ordL 
Romui  aetinn  for  tb«  recorery  of  *  tbi 
Engliah  action  of  detiinet  Iho  jaigc 
plaintiff  wai  not  dinctlj  that  the  thi 
nalored,  but  llie  deiiDdaul  ni  csodi 
it  were  reatond,  10  par  damage*.  Tl 
of  the  chapter  hai  been  eqoalljr  misnt 
eairupted.  It  acciue*  Vtm%  of  to 
fomula  of  trial,  that  the  jndu  na  oh 
a  Roman  o  a  Sicilian,  or  a  Sicilian  aj 

The  death  of  Octaiiu  Balboa  it  n. 
lariiuMaiimiu(T.  7.  g3)Biai«mon 
of  paMnal  affecdon.  Proeciibad  hj  1 
Aagaatna,  Antonj,  and  Lepidua,  ■>.  c 
tkead;  made  hia  eac^v  bva  hii  ho 
folaa  raport  reached  hii  ean  that  the  i 
miwicrmg  bit  eon.  Tbtrciipan  he  re 
bonee,  ana  wae  conaoled,  by  iritnem 
■afetf ,  lor  the  -rialent  death  to  whki 
fend  >*iTw*lf 

The  ptaeoomen  of  Ballnia  ia  dinbt 
prv  ClHut  38  meat  of  the  HSS.  hsTe  I 
Terr.  iL  1 2  the  ceumon  raadine  ia  L. 

BALDUI'NUS  1.  (BahS»i»f)^  I 
the  fint  Latin  cnperor  of  CoDMantioa 
ion  of  Baldwin,  coont  of  Hainani,  and 
ododMu  of  Flaadon.  He  wat  bora  at ' 
in  1171,  and  after  the  death  of  hi*  pai 
ed  both  the  conntiee  of  Ilaiaaat  aj 

waiiike  baroni  who  took  the  croaa  ii 
aniTed  at  Venice  in  1302,  whence  tl 
M  nil  to  the  Holy  l^nd.  They  c 
plan  at  the  aupplicatioo  at  prince  Ale 
the  aoD  of  (he  erapgior  leaac  tl.  A 
wat  gone  to  Venice  for  the  pnrpoie  o 
the  cnuaden  to  attach  Cooatantjnoph 
liaac,  who  had  been  depoied,  Uind 
priaoned  by  hia  brother  Aleiii  A 
raigned  aa  Aleiii  III.  from  the  yw 
cnuaden  listened  to  the  promiiea  of  y 
who  wBt  chiefly  njpported  bj  Baldwin 
a*  he  i>  genecallr  called  ;  and  the; 
with  a  powerful  fleet,  eoouiiaiidad  bj 
Venice,  Dandolo,  who  wai  atao  eonmia 
al  the  whole  expedition.  The  nrio 
and  the  final  letnlt  of  thia  hold  nnd 
gi*en  nnder  Alsxu  IIL,  IV.,  an 
Dinrper  Aleii*  III.  wai  driren  oat 
Ntdere  ;  prince  AJeiii  and  hia  btbei 
ceeded  him  on  the  throne ;  both  per 
Qiorper  Alexia  V.  Dneai  MnriaphlDa 
EapUua  in  hie  tun  wai  driven  out 
death  by  the  cnuaden  in  1304. 
remarliable  war  Baldwin  diitinonialMK 
bit  militarj  tkill  aa  well  ai  by  hia  p« 
ter,  and  the  crandmi  haiiug  naolv 
one  of  their  own  body  emperor  of  tb 
choice  fell  upon  Baldwin. 
Baldwin  waa  accordioglj  crowned 
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CoDatantxnople,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1204.  But  he 
reeehred  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  empire,  namely 
Omttantinople  and  the  greater  part  of  Thrace ;  the 
Yenetiant  ohtained  a  mnch  greater  part,  consisting 
dikfly  of  the  islands  and  some  parts  of  Epeiros  ; 
Boni&ce,  marquis  of  Monteferrato,  reeeiTed  Thes- 
alonica,  that  is  Macedonia,  as  a  kingdom;  and 
the  rest  of  the  empire,  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Eorope, 
mtt  dirided  among  the  French,  Flemish,  and 
Vesetisn  chie&  of  the  expedition.  The  speedy 
min  of  the  new  Latin  empire  in  the  East  was  not 
donbtfiil  under  such  diTisions ;  it  was  hastened  by 
the  Mieeessfiil  enterprises  of  Alexis  Comnenus  at 
Trebisond,  of  Theodore  Laacaiis  at  Nicaea,  and  by 
the  partial  rerolts  of  the  Greek  sabjects  of  the  con- 
queron.  Calo-Ioannea,  king  of  Bnlgaria,  sup- 
ported the  leTolters,  who  succeeded  in  making 
thonaelTes  masters  of  Adrianople.  Baldwin  laid 
siege  to  this  town ;  but  he  was  attacked  by  Calo- 
loannes,  entirely  defeated  on  the  14th  of  AiMril, 
1205,  and  taken  prisoner.  He  died  in  captivity 
sboat  a  year  afterwards.  Many  fiibles  hare  been 
ioTented  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  his  death : 
Fuetu  {Urht  cSpta^  16)  says,  that  Calo-Ioannes 
ordered  the  limbs  of  his  imperial  prisoner  to  be  cut 
^  and  the  mutilated  body  to  be  thrown  into  a 
field,  where  it  r«nained  three  days  before  life  left 
it  But  from  the  accounts  of  the  Latin  writers, 
vfaote  statements  have  been  carefully  examined 
by  Gibbon  and  other  eminent  modem  historians, 
ve  must  conclude,  that  although  Baldwin  died  in 
optirity,  he  was  neither  tortured  nor  put  to  death 
hj  his  rictor.  The  successor  of  Baldwin  L  was  his 
hrother  Heory  L  (Nicetaa,  Alexii  laaadui  An- 
9dm  Fr,  iiL  9,  Aleaeis  Duoaa  MurzvpkUu,  L  1, 
(Ma  Captoy  1—17;  Acropolita,  8,  12;  Nioe- 
phonia  Oregor.  ii.  3,  &c. ;  Villehardouin,  De  la 
Om^mtte  de  ConMkuUmMe^  ed.  Paulin  Paris, 
PtoB,1888.)  [W.  P.] 

BALDUrNUS  IL  (Bo^lSov&ot),  the  Uut  Latin 
cnpetor  of  the  east,  was  descended  from  the  noble 
^inily  ci  Conrtenay,  and  was  the  son  of  Peter  I.  of 
Conrtenay,  empercyr  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
capRss  Yolanda,  countess  of  Flanders.  He  was 
bom  m  1217,  and  succeeded  his  brother,  Robert, 
in  1228,  but,  on  account  of  his  youth,  was  put 
under  the  guardianship  of  John  of  Brienne,  count 
De  Is  Maidie  and  king  of  Jerusalem.  The  empire 
«tt  in  a  dangerous  position,  being  attacked  in  the 
oouth  by  Vatatzes,  the  Greek  emperor  of  Nicaea, 
ood  in  the  north  by  Asan,  king  of  Bulgaria,  who  in 
1234  concluded  an  alliance  with  Vatatzes  and  hud 
>Mge  to  Constantinople  by  sea  and  land.  Until 
TO  the  regent  had  done  very  little  for  his  ward 
ttd  the  reahm,  but  when  the  enemy  appeared  under 
the  wslls  of  the  capital  the  danger  roused  him  to 
<o0gy,  and  he  compelled  the  besiegers  to  withdraw 
after  liaving  sostiuned  severe  losses.  John  of 
Brienae  died  soon  afterwards.  In  1337  Vatatses 
ttd  Ana  once  more  kid  siege  to  Constantinople, 
vhich  wu  defended  by  Geofi&oy  de  Villehardouin, 
pnace  of  Achaia,  while  the  emperor  made  a  men- 
<iicant  Tisit  to  Eiuope.  Begging  for  assistance,  he 
*PIKaRd  snccessiTely  at  the  courts  of  France, 
^i^and,  and  Italy,  and  was  exposed  to  humilia- 
ti<>na  (tf  CTery  description  ;  he  left  his  son  Philip 
*t  Venice  as  a  security  for  a  debt  At  last  he 
wcceeded  m  gaining  the  friendship  of  Louis  IX., 
^  of  Prince,  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  and 
^  Pope  Gregnry  IX.,  among  whom  Louis  IX.  was 
^  Bost  nwlul  to  him.     The  French  king  gave 
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the  Qidiappy  emperor  a  large  sum  of  money  and 
other  assistance,  in  return  for  which  Baldwin  per- 
mitted the  king  to  keep  seTeial  most  holy  relics. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Latins,  Baldwin  ob- 
tained some  advantages  over  VatatscA,  and  in  1243 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Turics  Seljuks ;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  he  was  again  compelled  to 
sedc  assistance  among  the  western  princes.  He 
was  present  at  the  council  of  Lyon  in  1245,  and 
returned  to  Greece  after  obtaining  some  feeble 
assiitance,  which  was  of  no  avail  against  the  forces 
of  Michael  Palaeologus,  who  had  made  himself 
master  of  the  Nicaefm  empire.  On  the  night  of  the 
15th  of  July,  1261,  Constantinople  was  taken  by 
surprise  by  Alexis  Caesar  Strategopulus,  one  of  the 
generals  of  Michael  Pakeologus.  Baldwin  fled  to 
Italy.  In  1270  he  neariy  persuaded  Charies,  king 
of  Naples,  to  fit  out  a  new  expedition  against 
Michael  Palaeologus,  and  Louis  IX.  of  Fiance 
promised  to  second  him  in  the  undertaking ;  but 
the  death  of  Louis  in  Tunis  deterred  the  Latin 
minces  from  any  new  expedition  against  the  East. 
Baldwin  II.  di«l  in  1275,  leaving  a  son,  Philip  of 
Conrtenay,  by  his  wife  Maria,  the  daughter  of 
John  of  &ienne.  The  Latin  empire  in  Uie  East 
had  lasted  fifty-seven  years.  (Acropolita,  14,  27, 
37,  78,  85,  &c.;  Pachymeres,  Michad Palauoiogua^ 
iii  81,  &C.,  iv.  29  ;  Nicephorus  Gregor.  iv.  4,  &&, 
viii  2,  &c)  [  W.  P.J 

BALEA'RICUS,  an  agnomen  of  Q.  Caeciiius 
MeteDus,  consul  &  c.  123.     [Mbtxlluh.] 

BALISTA,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrsnto  of  Trebel- 
lius  PoUio.  [  AuRBOLua.]  He  was  prefect  of  the 
praetorians  under  Valerian,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  the  East  After  the  defeat  and  capture  of  that 
emperor,  when  the  Persians  had  penetrated  into 
Cilicia,  a  body  of  Roman  troops  raUied  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  command  of  Balista.  Led 
by  him,  they  raised  the  siege  of  Pompeiopolis,  cut 
off  numbers  of  the  enemy  who  were  straggling  in 
disorderiy  confidence  over  the  fece  of  the  country, 
and  retook  a  vast  quantity  of  plunder.  His  career 
after  the  destruction  of  Macrianus,  whom  he  had 
urged  to  rebel  against  GaUienus,  is  very  obscure. 
According  to  one  account,  he  retired  to  an  estate 
near  Diq>hne;  according  to  another,  he  assumed 
the  purple,  and  maintained  a  precarious  dominion 
over  a  portion  of  Syria  and  the  adjacent  provinces 
for  three  years.  This  assertion  is  however  based 
on  no  good  foundation,  resting  as  it  does  on  the 
authority  of  certain  medals  now  universally  recog- 
nised as  spurious,  and  on  the  hesitating  testimony 
of  Trebellius  PoUio,  who  acknowledges  that,  even 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  the  statements  regard- 
ing this  matter  were  doubtful  and  contradictory. 
Neither  the  time  nor  manner  of  Balista^s  death 
can  be  ascertained  with  certainty,  but  it  is  believed 
to  have  happened  about  264,  and  to  have  been 
contrived  by  Odenathus.  (Trebell.  PoUio,  Trig. 
Tyrtam.  xvii,  OaiUen,  2,  &c. ;  see  Macrianus, 
Odbnathus,  Quibtdk.)  [W.  R.] 

BALLCNYMUa    [Abdolonimus.] 

BA'LSAMO,  THEOIHyRUS,  a  celebrated 
Greek  canonist,  bom  at  Constantinople,  where, 
under  Manuel  Comnenus,  he  filled  the  offices  of 
Md^nae  Eedetiae  (S.  Sopluae)  Diaooiuuy  Nomo- 
pi^axy  and  CkariopiiyUtx»  Under  Isaac  Angelus 
he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  patriarch  of  An- 
tioch,  about  1 185 ;  but,  on  account  of  the  invasion 
of  the  Latins,  he  viras  never  able  to  ascend  the  pa- 
triarehal  throne,  and  all  the  business  of  the  patri- 
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5.  6S2l)  ICicrolniis  (SaL  m.  8)  also  mentioiis  a 
Ktatte  of  Veniu  in  Cypnu,  npretentmg  the  god- 
dcM  whh  a  beaidf  in  £nnale  attire,  Irat  resembling 
in  her  whole  figure  that  of  a  man.  (Comp.  Snidat, 
i.t.*K^paiiTJii  Hesych.  ff.  V. 'A^^iTOf .)  The 
idea  of  Veniia  thui  being  a  mixture  of  the  male 
and  Ceoiale  nature,  leems  to  belong  to  a  rerj  late 
period  of  antiqni^.  (Yost,  MytkoL  Bri^  ii.  {f 
282,  ^)  [L.  SO 

BARBATIO,  commander  of  the  houeebold 
troopi  imder  the  Caeiar  Oallof ,  arretted  hi*  ma*> 
tec,  by  command  of  Constantino,  at  PetOTiom  in 
Noricun,  and  thence,  after  ttiipping  him  of  the 
ouigDB  of  bio  dignity,  conducted  him  to  Pola  in 
lititt,  ▲.  D.  854.  In  return  for  hia  oerriceo,  he  was 
poiDoted,  upon  the  death  of  Sihanni,  to  the  rank  of 
geoenl  of  the  infimtry  {podthan  imMtftBter)^  and  was 
MBt  with  an  axmy  of  25,000  or  80,000  men  to  oo- 
opente  with  Jolum  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Alemanni  in  356 ;  but  he  treacherously  deserted 
bim,  eSther  through  enyy  of  Julian,  or  in  accordance 
vitb  the  secret  instructions  of  the  emperor.  In 
358,  be  defeated  the  Juthungi,  who  hful  intaded 
Rliaetia;  and,  in  the  Mowing  year,  he  was  be- 
besded  hy  onmnand  of  Constantius,  in  consequence 
of  aa  hnprudent  letter  which  hia  wife  had  written 
bin,  and  which  the  eteperor  thought  indicated 
tnsModJe  designs  on  his  oait.  (Amm.  Marc  xir, 
llf  XTL  11,  XTU.  6,  xViiL  8;  Liban.  Orat  x. 
F273.) 

M.  BARBAtltJS,  a  friend  of  J.  Caesar,  and 
•fterwihls  qtmestor  of  Antony  in  &  c  40.  (Cic 
PyL  1^2;  Apjpito,  B,  C  v.  81.)  His  name 
ocan  on  a  coin  of  Antony :  the  obverse  of  which 
i»  M.  AnT.  IHK  A vo.  Illvm.  R.  P.  C,  M.  Bar- 
bat.  Q.  p^  where  Uiere  can  be  little  doubt  that 
M.  BiaBAT.  signifies  M.  Barbatius,  and  not  Bar- 
^>taii)  as  iJrsinus  and  othen  hare  conjectured, 
wbo  make  St  a  sumane  of  the  Valeria  gens.  The 
l^tteti  Q.  P.  probably  ngnify  Quaedor  Proproieton, 
(Coii^Eckhel,T.  p.334.) 

Tbu  M.  BaiiMitiua  appeare  to  be  the  same  as  the 
^■iWriiM  Philippus  mentioned  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  1. 
^  14.  s.  3),  where  Baxbarius  is  only  a  fi^  read- 
ing ior  Bsrba/itaa,  and  also  the  same  as  the  Bai^ 
Ini  Pbifippicus,  spoken  of  by  Suidas.  (t.  v.)  We 
l«i>n  from  Ulpian  and  SuidliB  that  M.  Barbatius 
«it  a  runaway  slare,  who  ingratiated  himself 
mto  the  fiiTour  of  Antony,  and  through  his  in- 
fliMODe  obtained  the  ptaetorship  under  die  trium- 
^  While  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  in 
tb«  Ibrem  he  was  recognized,  we  are  told,  by  his 
oU  naitet^  but  pritately  purchased  his  freedom  by 
s  laige  iom  of  money.  (Comp.  Oaraton.  ad  Cic 
ftit.inL2.) 

BARBATUS,  the  name  of  a  fimiily  of  the 
HoQtia  gens.  Bsrbatus  was  also  a  surname  of  P. 
^^^RKfios  Scipio,  consnl  in  b.  c.  328  [SciPio],  of 
tbe  Q^unctii  Cuntolini  [CAPrroLiNus],  and  of  M. 
Valerius  Mfssana,eonsm  in  &  c  12.  [Mkssalla.] 
1.  M.  HoaAnus  M.  p.  M.  n.  Barbatus,  was 
^*«  of  the  most  violent  oppotients  of  the  second 
^^^■Tin,  when  they  resolved  to  continue  their 
T"^  beyond  their  y^ir  of  office.  In  the  tumult 
*^  followed  the  death  of  Virgmia,  Valerius 
I'oplieola  and  Horatina  Baibatus  put  themselves 
^  the  bead  of  the  popular  movement ;  and  when 
^  plebeians  seceded  to  the  Slined  Hill,  Valerius 
^  Hoatius  were  sent  to  them  by  the  senate,  as 
^  only  acceptable  deputies,  to  negotiate  the  terms 
ef  peack    The  right  of  appeal  and  the  tribunes 
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were  restored  to  the  pleba,  and  a  full  indemnity 
granted  to  all  engaged  in  the  secession.  The 
deoemvirate  was  also  abolished,  and  the  two  friends 
of  the  plebs,  Valerius  and  Horatius,  were  elected 
consuls,  B.  c.  449.  The  liberties  of  the  plebs 
were  still  further  confirmed  in  their  consulship  by 
the  passing  of  the  celebrated  VcUeriae  Horatiaa 
Lugta,  [PoPLicoLA.]  Horatius  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Sabines,  which  inspired  than  with 
such  dread  of  Rome,  that  they  did  not  take  up 
arms  again  for  the  next  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
The  senate  out  of  spite  refused  Horatius  a  triumph, 
but  he  celebrated  one  without  their  consent,  by 
command  of  the  populus.  (Liv.  iiL  39,  &C.,  49, 
50,53,55,  61—63;  Dionys.  xL  5,  22,  38,  45, 
48  ;  Cic.  d/6  Bep,  iL  31 ;  Died.  xii.  26  ;  Zonar. 
viiia) 

2.  L.  Horatius  Barbatus,  consular  tribune, 
a  a  425.    (Uv.  iv.  35.) 

BARBILLUS  {Bdp€i\Xos),  an  astrologer  at 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  fDion  Cass.  Ixvi. 
9.)  He  was  retained  and  consmted  by  the  em- 
peror, though  all  of  his  profiMsion  were  forbidden 
the  dty.  He  obtained  the  establishment  of  the 
flames  at  Ephesus,  which  received  their  name  from 
him,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  Amndelian  Mar> 
bles,  p.  71«  and  discussed  in  a  note  in  Reimar*a 
edition  of  Dion  Cass,  vol  ii.  p.  1084.         [A.  O.] 

BARBUCALLUS,  JOANNES  (*lMb^f  Bop- 
BowcdXKos)^  the  author  of  eleven  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  From  internal  evidence  his 
date  is  fixed  by  Jacobs  about  a.  d.  551.  The 
Scholiast  derives  his  name  from  Barbucale,  a  dty 
of  Spain  within  the  Ebro  mentioned  by  Polybiua 
and  Stephanus.  The  name  of  the  dty  as  actually 
given  by  Polybius  (iii  14),  Stephanus  Bysantinua 
(«.  v.),  and  Livy  (xxi  5),  is  Arbncale  {*Ap€ovKd\ri) 
or  Arbocala,  probably  the  modem  Albncella.  [P.  S.] 

BA'RBULA,  the  name  of  a  fiEunily  of  the  patri- 
cian Aerailia  gens. 

1.  Q.  AsaiiLius  Q.  p.  L.  n.  Barbula,  consnl 
in  &C.  317,  in  which  year  a  treaty  was  made  with 
the  Apulian  Teates,  Nerulum  taken  by  Barbula, 
and  Apulia  entirely  subdued.  (Liv.  ix.  20,  21  ; 
Died.  xix.  17.)  Barbula  was  consul  again  in  311, 
and  had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Etrus- 
cans, with  whom  he  fought  an  mdecisive  battle 
according  to  Livy.  (ix.  80 — 82  ;  Diod*  xx.  3.) 
The  Fasti,  however,  assign  him  a  triilmph  over  the 
Etruscans,  but  this  Niebuhr  {Bom,  HUL  iii.  p. 
278)  thinks  to  have  b^n  an  invention  of  the 
fiimily,  more  especially  as  the  next  campaign 
against  the  Etruscans  was  not  opened  as  if  the  £Uh 
mans  had  been  previously  conquerors. 

2.  L.  Abmiliuk  Q.  p.  Qt  n.  Barbula,  son  of 
No.  1,  was  consul  in  b.  c.  281.  The  Tiirentines 
had  rejected  with  the  vilest  insult  the  terms  of 
peace  which  had  been  offered  by  Postumius,  the 
Roman  ambassador ;  but  as  the  republic  had  both 
the  Etruscans  and  Samnites  to  contend  with,  it 
was  unwilling  to  come  to  a  rupture  with  the  Ta- 
rentines,  and  accordingly  sent  the  consul  Barbula 
towards  Tarentum  with  instructions  to  offer  the 
same  terms  of  peace  as  Postumius  had,  but  if  they 
were  again  rejected  to  make  war  against  the  dty. 
The  Tarentines,  however,  adhered  to  their  former 
resolution  ;  but  as  they  were  unable  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  Romans,  they  invited 
Pyrriius  to  their  assistance.  As  soon  as  Barbula 
became  acquainted  with  their  determination,  he 
prosecuted  the  war  with  the  utmost  tigoor,  beat 
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the  Tarentineft  in  the  open  field,  and  took  seTeral 
of  their  towns.  Alanned  at  his  progress,  and 
trusting  to  his  clemency,  as  he  had  treated  the 
prisoners  kindly  and  dismissed  some  without  ran- 
som, the  Tarendnes  appointed  Agis,  a  fiiend  of 
the  Romans,  general  with  unlimited  powers.  But 
the  arrival  of  Cineas,  the  chief  minister  of  Pynhns 
almost  immediately  afterwards,  caused  this  ap- 
pointment to  be  annulled  ;  and  as  soon  as  MUo 
landed  with  part  of  the  king^s  forces,  he  marched 
against  Barbula  and  attacked  the  army  as  it  was 
passing  along  a  narrow  road  by  the  sea-coast  By 
the  side  of  the  road  were  precipitous  mountains, 
and  the  Tarentine  fleet  lay  at  anchor  ready  to 
discharge  missiles  at  the  Roman  army  as  it  march- 
ed by.  The  army  would  probably  hare  been 
destroyed,  had  not  Barbula  covered  his  troops  by 
placinff  the  Tarentine  prisoners  in  such  a  manner 
that  uey  would  have  become  the  first  object  of 
the  enemy*s  artillery.  Barbula  thus  led  his  army 
by  in  safety,  as  the  Tarentines  would  not  injure 
their  own  countrymen. 

Barbula  continued  in  southern  Italy  after  the 
expiration  of  his  consulship  as  proconsul  He 
gamed  victories  over  the  Samnites  and  Sallentines, 
as  we  learn  firom  the  Fasti,  which  record  his  tri- 
umph over  these  people,  as  well  as  over  the 
Etruscans,  in  Quinctilis  of  280.  (Zonar.  viiL  2 ; 
Oros.  iv.  1 ;  Appian,  Sanm.  p.  58,  ftc,  ed.  Schw. ; 
Dionys.  Em,  p.  2342,  &&,  ed.  Reiske  ;  Frontin. 
StraL  i.  4.  §  1,  where  Aeinilius  PauUm  is  a  mis- 
take.) 

3.  M.  Am iLius  L.  f.  Q.  n.  Barbula,  son  of 
No.  2,  was  consul  in  B.  a  230,  and  had  in  con- 
junction with  his  colleague  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  the  Ligurians.  (Zonar.  viii.  19.)  Zonaras 
says  (L  c),  that  when  the  Carthagmkau  heard  of 
the  Ligurian  war,  they  resolved  to  march  against 
Rome,  but  that  they  relinquished  their  design 
when  the  consuls  came  into  their  country,  and  re- 
ceived the  Romans  as  friends.  This  is  evidently 
a  blunder,  and  must  in  all  probability  be  referred 
to  the  Oauls,  who,  as  we  learn  firom  Polybius  (ii. 
21),  were  in  a  state  of  great  fennent  about  ^lis 
time  owing  to  the  lex  Flaminia,  which  had  been 
passed  about  two  years  previously,  a  c.  232,  for 
the  division  of  the  Picentian  kmd. 

4.  Barbula  purchased  Marcus,  the  legate  of 
Brutus,  who  had  been  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs 
in  B.  c.  43,  and  who  pretended  that  he  was  a  slave  in 
order  to  escape  deatn.  Barbula  took  Marcus  with 
him  to  Rome,  where  he  was  recognized  at  the  city- 
gates  by  one  of  Barbnla^s  friends.  Barbula,  by  means 
of  Agrippa,  obtained  the  pardon  of  Marcus  from 
Octavianus.  Marcus  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
friends  of  Octavianus,  and  commanded  part  of  his 
forces  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  a  c.  31.  Here  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  returning  the  kindness  of  his  fiir- 
mer  master.  Barbula  had  served  under  Antony,  and 
after  the  defeat  of  the  latter  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors.  He,  too,  pretended  to  be  a  ilave,  and 
was  purchased  by  Marcus,  who  procured  his  par- 
don from  Augustus,  and  both  of  tnem  subsequently 
obtained  the  considship  at  Uie  same  time.  Such 
is  the  statement  of  Appian  (B,  C,  iv.  49),  who  does 
not  give  us  either  the  gentile  or  femily  name  of 
Marcus,  nor  does  he  tell  us  whether  Barbula  be- 
longed to  the  Aemilia  gens.  The  Fasti  do  not 
contain  any  consul  of  the  name  of  Barbula,  but  he 
and  his  friends  may  have  been  consuls  sufi^cti,  the 
names  of  all  of  whom  are  not  preserved. 
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BARCA,  the  surname  of  the  great  Haaileut 
the  fiuher  of  Hanibal.  [Hamilcar.]  It  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  Hebrew  Barak^  whidi  sig- 
nifies lightning.  Niebuhr  {Rom,  HiaL  vL  p.  609) 
says,  that  Banm  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  nsme 
of  a  house,  but  merely  as  a  samame  of  Hamilcar : 
but,  however  this  may  be,  we  find  that  the  £unfly 
to  which  he  belonged  was  distinguished  sabse- 
quently  as  the  ^  Bucine  fiunily,^  and  the  war  and 
democratical  party  as  the  **  Barcine  party.**  (Lit. 
XXL  2,  9,  xxiu.  13,  xxviiL  12,  xxx.  7,  42.) 

BARDANES.     [ Arsacbs  XX  I.,  p.  358.] 

BARDESANES,  a  Syrian  writer,  whose  his- 
tory is  involved  in  pardal  obscurity,  owing  to  th« 
perplexed  and  somewhat  contradictory  notices  of 
him  that  are  furnished  by  ancient  authorities. 
He  was  bom  at  Edessa  in  Mesopotamia,  sad 
flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  ceDtnrr, 
and  perhaps  in  the  beginning  of  the  third.  The 
Edessene  Chronicle  (Assemani,  BibL  OriaA.  I 
389)  fixes  the  year  of  his  birth  to  a.  d.  154 ;  and 
Epiphanius  {Haer,  56)  mentions,  that  he  lived  ia 
fiivour  with  Abgar  ^r  Manu,  who  rdgned  at 
Edessa  from  a.  o.  152  to  a.  o.  187.  It  is  difficolt 
to  decide  whether  he  was  originally  educated  in 
the  principles  of  the  femous  Gnostic  teachtf  Vslai- 
tinus  (as  Eusebius  seems  to  intimate),  or  whether 
(as  Epiphanius  implies)  he  was  broi:^t  up  in  ^ 
Christian  fiuth  and  afterwards  onbraced  the 
Valentinian  heresy.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  he 
eventually  abandoned  the  doctsinea  of  Valenonu 
and  founded  a  school  of  his  own.  For  an  aocoont 
of  the  leading*  principles  of  his  thedogy  wtt 
Mosheim,  de  Rebua  CkrUttOM,  aaU  OonttantinMm 
M,  pp.  395—397,  or  a  W.  F.  Walch's  Kdar- 
historie,  vol  L  pp.  415--422. 

Bardesanes  wrote  much  against  various  sects  of 
heretics,  especially  against  the  school  of  Msrrioii. 
His  talents  are  reported  to  have  been  of  an  elevated 
order,  and  Jerome,  referring  to  those  of  his  works 
which  had  been  translated  out  of  Syriac  into  Greek, 
observes,  **  Si  autem  tanta  vis  est  et  fiilgor  in  inier- 
pretatione,  quantam  putamus  in  sermone  proprio.** 
He  elsewhere  mentions  ^t  the  writings  of  Bai^ 
desanes  were  held  in   high  repute  amoi^  the 
philosophers.     Eusebius,  in  his  Pratparatio  Em*- 
gdioa  (vi  10),  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  the 
dialogue  on  Fate  by  this  writer,  and  it  undoubtedly 
displays  abilities  of  no  ordinary  stamp.    This  fnig- 
ment  is  published  by  Grabe,  in  his  SpieHtgimm  5& 
Pairum,  voL  I  pp.  289-299  ;  and  by  OreUi,  in  the 
collection  entitled  AleJKmdri,  A  mmumA,  Ptotm^  Bar- 
de»camy  jfc,  de  Fato^  quae  mpersumi^  Turid,  1824. 
Giabe  there  shews  that  the  writer  of  the  R»C9^ 
mtibaas,  fidsely  ascribed  to  Clemens  Romanos,  has 
committed  plagiarism  by  wholesale  upon  Baideaane^ 
It  appean  firom  this  firagment  that  the  diaige  of 
fetaUsm,  preferred  against  Bardesanes  by  Angus- 
tin,  is  entirely  groundleaa.     It  is  acntely  conjec- 
tured by  Colbeig  (de  Orig,  H  Progrees,  Hmres.  pi 
140),  that  Augustin  knew  this  work  of  Baidesaws 
only  by  its  title,  and  hastOy  concluded  that  it 
contained  a  defence  of  fioalism.    Eusebins  mts  that 
this  wori(  was  inscribed  to  Antoninus,  and  Jeitsne 
declares  that  this  was  the  emperor  Mareus  Aure- 
lius  ;  but  it  was  most  probably  Antoninus  Venu. 
who,  in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians^  was 
at  Edessa  in  the  year  165. 

Eusebius  mentions  that  Bardesanes  wrote  sevcfBl 
works  concerning  the  persecuUon  of  the  Christxaiia. 
The  majority  of  the  learned  soppote  that  this 
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the  penecotum  under  Maicut  Antonmni.  We 
km  from  Ephiem  the  Syram  that  BaideMiiet  com- 
poted,  m  hu  natiTe  tongue,  no  fewer  than  one  hun> 
died  and  fifty  PMlms  elegantly  yernfied.  On  thit 
fahject  ne  Hahn,  Boar&oMm  Gnottiem  Sjjfrontm 
pnmmHymtoiogm$,JAp§.lBl9,  Bardceanea  had  a 
MD,  Hanaonhis  (incorrectly  called  Hammoniua  by 
Lnmper),  whom  Soiomen  itylee  a  man  of  learning, 
aod  ^woaOy  skilled  in  moAic  (HitL  Eedm,  iiL 
16  ;  comp.  Theodoret,  HuL  EecUt,  iv.  29.)  He 
wuderoted  to  his  fiuher*t  opinions,  and,  by  adapt- 
ing popular  melodies  to  the  words  in  which  they 
vwe  oonreyed,  he  did  harm  to  the  canse  of  ortho- 
doxy. To  coonteract  this  mischiei^  Ephrem  set 
new  and  erangelical  words  to  the  tunes  of  Hann»- 
aina,  which,  in  thia  improved  adaptation,  long 
eontinaedin  rogae. 

lo  the  writings  of  Porphyry  {de  AUtmeniia,  iv. 
17,  aod  also  in  his  fragment  de  S^%  a  Barde- 
■aes  Babybniits  ia  mentioned,  whom  Vossias 
(ii  BkL  Oruee.  £▼.  17),  Stnms  {Hitt  Bar- 
dmrnit  d  Barde$aniM(arum)^  Heeien  (Slobmei  Eeicg, 
P.  L),  and  Hariea  (Fabric.  BibL  Oraec  iv.  p.247) 
itpiMeut  as  altogether  a  difierent  person  from 
Bsfdaanes  <^  Edessa.  Dodwell  (Din,  ad  Ir&- 
Mnm,  ir.  35)  identifies  the  Babylonian  Bardesanes 
with  the  Syrian  Gnostic,  and  maintains  that  he 
fenriAed,  not  under  Maivns  Antoninus,  but  Eb- 
gahshis ;  and  in  Uiis  last  position  Orabe  concurs. 
[SpidL  L  317.)  Lardner  conoeiTes  that  the  hi»* 
tocicBl  and  chronological  difficulties  may  be  satis- 
betority  adjusted  1^  the  hypothesis  that  the  same 
iodiridnal  who  had  acquired  an<  early  reputation 
in  the  reign  of  Marcus  AureHus  was  still  living, 
in  the  fidl  bbue  of  his  celebrity,  under  Elagabalus* 
Hii  reasoning  on  the  question  is  very  sound  ;  yet 
an  attentive  conaideration  of  the  ancient  authorities 
diywes  us  to  agree  with  Vossius  and  Heeren.  The 
BsrdeMnes  mentioned  by  Porphyry  wrote  concem- 
Dg  the  Indian  Oymnosophists.  (  Euseb.  Hitt.  Eeoles. 
rr,  30 ;  Jerome,  de  Vuii  lUmtr,  c.  33  ;  Sosomen, 
Thcodocet,  and  the  Edessene  Chronicle.  The 
chief  modem  authorities  are  the  works  of  Cave, 
TiUeoont,  and  Remi  Ceillier ;  Beausobre,  Hi*- 
*ain  de  Mtundkiej  j^c,  voL  iL  p.  128  ;  Ittig^ 
Afpt^  Diee,  dc  Haermarek  eed.  iL  6.  §  85 ; 
MdeuB,  Dmk.  de  kaeree.  Valeidm,  §xviii;  Lardner, 
OtdASity  if  ike  Gcepel  Hidary,  part  iL  ch.  28, 
i  12 ;  Burton^  Leotmte  tqmM  EoAetkutiood  Hie- 
tarjh  LecL  xz.  voL  iL  pp.  182—185  ;  Neander, 
Gmk  der  CkrieL  ReUgiom^  4rc  I.  L  p.  112,  iL  pp. 
532, 647,  743;  and  Grabe,  Mosheim,  Waleh,  and 
Hahn,  U,  c)  [J.  M.  M.] 

BA&DYLIS  or  BARDYLLIS  (BdpSvAtf, 
Bi^sAAis),  the  lUyrian  chieftain,  is  said  to  have 
been  origmally  a  collier,  «>  next,  the  leader  of  a 
hand  of  freebooters,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
baoos  fer  hia  equi^  in  the  distribution  of  plun- 
der,—and  ultimately  to  have  raised  himself  to  the 
i^Roe  power  in  Ulyria.  ( Wesseling,  ad  Diod, 
zn.  4,  and  the  authorities  there  refinned  to.^  He 
■ipported  Aisaeus  against  Amyntas  IL  m  his 
•tn^ggle  for  m  throne  of  Biaoedonia  [see  p.  154, 
bu] ;  and  from  Diodorus  (xvL  2)  it  appears  that 
Aj^ntas,  after  his  restoration  to  his  kingdom,  was 
•bfiged  to  porchaae  peace  of  Bardylis  by  tribute, 
aad  to  deliver  up  as  a  hostage  his  youngest  son, 
Phifip,  who,  according  to  Uiis  account  (which 
Kcos  frr  from  the  tru&),  was  committed  by  the 
IDjiiau  to  the  custody  of  the  Thebans.  (Diod. 
m  2 ;  comp.  Weaaali]^  ad  loe. ;  Diod.  xv.  67  ; 
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Pint  Pelop,  26 ;  Just  viL  5.)  The  incursions  of 
Bardylis  into  Alacedonia  we  find  continued  in  the 
reign  of  Perdiccas  III.,  who  fell  in  a  battle  against 
him  in  &  c.  360.  (Diod.  xvL  2.)  When  PhiUp, 
in  the  ensuing  year,  was  preparing  to  invade 
lUyria,  Bardylis,  who  was  now  90  years  old, 
having  proposed  terms  of  peace  which  Philip  re- 
jected, led  fi>rth  his  troops  to  meet  the  enemy,  and 
was  defisated  and  ^obobly  slain  in  the  battle 
t  which  ensued.  Plutarch  mentions  a  daughter  of 
his,  called  Bircenna,  who  was  married  to  Pyrrhus 
of  Epeirus.  (Diod.  xvL  4  ;  Just  viL  6  ;  Ludan, 
Maerob,  10 ;  Plut  Pyrr,  9.)  [E.  E.] 

BA'REA  SORANUS,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Q.  Marcius  Barea,  who  was  consul  suffectus 
in  A.  D.  26.  The  gentile  name  of  Barea  Soranus 
seems  to  have  been  Servilius,  as  Servilia  was  the 
name  of  his  daughter.  Soranus  was  consul  suffectus 
in  A.  D.  52  under  Claudius,  and  afterwards  pro- 
consul o£  Asia.  By  his  justice  and  zeal  in  the 
administration  of  the  province  he  incurred  the 
hatred  of  Nero,  and  was  accordingly  accused  by 
Ostorius  Sabinus,  a  Roman  knight,  in  a.  d.  66, 
The  charges  brought  against  him  were  his  intimacy 
with  Rubellius  Plautus  [Plautus],  and  the  de- 
sign of  gaining  over  the  province  of  Asia  for  the 
purpose  of  a  revolution.  His  daughter  Servilia 
was  also  accused  for  having  given  money  to  the 
Magi,  whom  she  had  consulted  respecting  her 
&ther*s  danger:  she  was  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  was  the  wife  of  Annius  Pollio,  who  had 
been  banished  by  Nero.  Both  Soranus  and  his 
daughter  were  condemned  to  death,  and  were 
allowed  to  choose  the  mode  of  their  execution. 
The  chief  witness  against  fiither  and  daughter  was 
P.  E^natius  Celer,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  formerly  a 
client  and  also  the  teacher  of  Soranus ;  to  whose 
act  of  villany  Juvenal  alludes  (iiL  1 16), 
**  Stoicus  occidit  Baream,  delator  amicum, 
Disdpulumque  senex.** 
Egnatius  received  great  rewards  from  Nero,  but 
was  afterwards  accused  by  Musonius  Rufus  under 
Ve^asian,  and  condemned  to  death.  (Tac  Anm, 
xiL  53,  xvL  21,  23,  30—33,  HisL  iv.  10,  40  ; 
Dion  Cass.  bdL  26 ;  SchoL  ad  Jm.  L  33,  vL 
551.) 

BARES.    [BARDB&] 

BA'RGASUS  (eapycurof),  a  son  of  Hendes 
and  Baige,  from  whom  the  town  of  Bargasa  in 
Caria  derived  its  name.  He  had  been  expelled  by 
Lamus,  the  son  of  Gmphale.  (Steph.  Bys.  «.  v. 
BdpTwrcu)  [L.  S.] 

BA'RGYLUS  (BdpyvXos^  a  friend  of  BeUero- 
phon,  who  was  killed  by  Pegasus,  and  in  comme- 
moration of  whom  Bellerophon  gave  to  a  town  in 
Caria  the  name  of  Baxgyla.  (Steph.  Byz.  «.  v. 
Bd(ryvXa.)  [L.  S.] 

BA'RNABAS  (Bafn^€as),  one  of  the  early  in- 
spired teachers  of  Christianity,  was  originally  named 
Joseph,  and  received  the  apellation  Barnabas  from 
the  apostles.  To  the  few  details  in  his  life  supplied 
by  the  New  Testament  various  additions  have  been 
made;  none  of  which  are  certainly  true,  while 
many  of  them  are  evidently  fidse.  Clemens  Alex- 
andnnus,  Eusebius,  and  others,  affirm,  that  Barna- 
bas was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  sent  forth  by 
our  Lord  himself  to  preach  the  gospeL  Baronius 
and  some  others  have  maintained,  that  Barnabas 
not  only  preached  the  gospel  in  ItaJy,  but  founded 
the  church  in  Milan,  of  which  they  say  he  was  the 
first  bishop.    That  this  opinion  rests  on  no  suffi- 
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BDt  CTidance  u  Mj  ihswD  b;  the  ouidid  Tin»- 
ODt.  {Mimoira,  &c.  joli.  f.  GG7,  &c)  Some 
.her  frbaloni  itoris  anuxming  Bunabai  uv  re- 
ted  b;  Alexander,  ■  monk  of  Cjpnii,  whoie  age 

doaUful;  hj  TheadonuLenoi;and  in  tile  Cle- 
entina,  tie  RceogniClDD*  of  Clemcna,  and  the 
inriona  Paaio  Bofrnabat  it  Cfpro,  forged  in  the 
one  of  Marie. 

Tertollian,  in  hii  treatiw  "  de  Pndidtia,"  BKribet 
la  Epiitle  to  the  Hebrewa  to  Bamabu ;  but  this 
■inioti,  though  pmbably  shared  by  «ome  of  hii 
ulemponuiea,  ii  deilitute  of  ail  probability. 

A  gospel  tucribed  to  BamaboB  ia  held  in  great 
Terence  among  the  Toiliv  and  baa  been  translated 
to  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Enrijsh.  It  Mem*  to  be  the 
'odoction  of  a  Onottic,  disfigured  by  the  ioterpo- 
tisDa  of  lomc  Mohammedan  vriler.  ( Fabric  Cb- 
«  Apoeryplua  Navi  TeHamaUi,  Pan  Tenia,  pp. 
rS-SSl !  Whlt*'»  Bampbm  Ltetara.) 

BeipectiDg  the  epistle  attributed  to  Bamaboi 
eat  dlTervty  of  opinion  baa  prevailed  frvm  the 
Its  of  its  publication  by  Hngh  Menard,  in  1  fi45, 
>im  to  the  present  day.     The  external  efidence 

decidedly  in  hTottr  01  its  geouineneM ;  for  the 
Hstle  is  ascribed  to  BamajHS,  the  coadjator  of 
ad),  no  fever  than  aeren  timea  by  Clonens  Alei- 
idtintia,  and  twice  by  Origen.  EiuehiiiB  and  Je- 
lUe,  howeTer,  thodgn  they  held  the  epistle  to  be 
■ennine  production  of  Bamabaa,  yet  did  not  ad- 

e  cODtMIs  of  the  epistle,  we  are  at  a  loia  to  con- 
(re  how  any  serious  belieTer  in  diiino  revelation 
Uld  eier  think  of  ascribing  a  watk  M  of  such 
Dia  abanrdities  and  blonden  to  a  teacher  endowed 
1th  the  gifta  of  the  Spirit  It  is  not  improbable 
at  the  author's  name  waa  Barnabas,  and  that  the 
leiandrian  hthera,  Adding  its  content*  »  aceord- 
it  with  their  lyalem  of  aUegorical  inteipMtation, 
me  very  gladly  to  the  precipitate  concloBon  that 

was  compoaed  by  the  associate  of  Paol. 

lliis  epistle  is  fbnnd  in  seTeiBl  Onek  mano- 
ripts  appended  to  Polytaip'i  Epiitle  U  the  Phi- 
ipiani.  .Anald  Idtin  translation  of  the  epistle  of 
unabas  was  fonnd  in  the  abbey  of  Cnrbey ;  and, 
I  comparing  it  with  the  Oreek  tuandscripts,  it  was 
icoTHvd  that  they  all  of  them  want  the  first  font 
laplers  and  part  of  the  liftb.  The  lAtin  Cranala- 
in,  on  the  other  hand,  is  destitnle  of  the  but  fiiur 
laplers  tontaired  in  the  Greek  codices.  An  edi- 
m  of  this  epistle  was  piepared  by  Usher,  and 
inted  at  Otford ;  bnt  it  perished,  with  the  excep- 
m  of  a  few  pages,  in  the  great  Rre  at  Oifont  in 
in.     The  following  are  thej^dpal  editions: 

1646,  41a.  at  Paris;  thia  edition  was  prepared 
r  Meiurd,  and  hrauAht  out  after  bis  death  by 
ake  d'Acheny  i  in  1648,  by  Isaac  Vnsins,  ap- 
mded  to  his  edition  of  the  epistles  of  Ignatius; 

I6GJ,  4to.  at  Hehnitadt,  edited  by  Mader;  in 
172,  with  Taluable  notes  by  the  editor,  in  Cotele- 
iu*s  edition  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  :  it  is  includ- 
1  in  both  of  Le  Clerc's  npublications  of  this  work ; 

1660,  Imac  Vomius's  edition  wb*  republiihed ; 

1685,  ISmo.  at  Oxford,  an  edition  superintended 
7  Bithop  Fell,  and  containina  the  few  surviriiig 
■gments  of  Usher's  notes  1  in  Uie  same  year,  in  the 
aria  SJacra  of  Stephen  Le  Mojne ;  the  lint  Tolnme 
ntaining  long  prolegomena,  and  the  second  pro< 
L  but  Tsry  leerned  annotationi  to  this  epiitie ; 

1746,  Sto.  in  Rnasel's  edition  of  the  Apostolic 
ithen ;  in  I TSB,  in  the  first  *atnnw  of  Oallandi's 
iiHaOiaa  Falnat;  in  1639.  8to.  by  Hetele,  in 
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hia  fint,  and,  in  1 B4S,  io  hia  sMond  e 
PmraApaibiliei.  In  English  we  have 
tion  of  this  epistle  by  Arehbiahop  Wal 
pablished  in  16)t3  and  often  reprinted. 
OennoQ  tranilationa  of  it.  the  beat  an 
in  the  first  rolome  of  his  BibUoU^  dtr  I 
and  by  Hefele,  in  hit  Dot  Smdtdirtib 
till  Btmaiat  a^i  Nem  umtertadt,  ii 
trUiin,  Tiibtngen,  1640.  [ 

BARRUS,  T.  BETirCIUS,  of 
town  in  Picenom,  ii  deacribed  by  C 
46),  ai  the  moat  eloquent  of  all  oi 
Roane.  In  Cicero's  time  sereral  of 
delivered  at  Aicolnm  were  extant,  i 
against  Caepio,  which  was  spoken  at  1 
(^pio  was  Q.  Servilim  Caepio,  who 
the  social  war,  n.  c  90.    [CAarn).] 

BARSANU'PBIUS  (Bofff^nipu, 
of  Oaia,  about  £48  A.  IX,  was  the  aul 
works  on  aceticinn,  whicEr  ore  preaei 
in  the  in^crial  libniy  at  Vienna  an 
library  at  Paris.  ( (kve,  Hitt.  Lit.  tab.  i 

BARSINE  (BaimlyD).  1.  Danghl 
bains,  the  satrap  of  Biibynia,  and  infe 
the  Rhodian.  la  b.c.  334,  the  year  of 
invasion  of  Asia,  she  and  her  chiMre 
by  Memnon  to  Daieiai  111.  as  host 
fidelity ;  and  in  the  ensuing  year,  wbt 
was  betrayed  to  the  Maoeihnians,  she 
handi  of  Alexander,  by  whom  (he  bee 
ther  of  a  son  nanied  Hercules.  On 
death,  B.C.323,  a  claim  to  die  throne  i 
behalf  was  onnccesafuUy  urged  b] 
From  a  compariioo  of  the  aceonnt*' 
and  Jnstin,  it  qipear*  that  he  waa  hi 
Pergamus  under  his  molher'a  ebb,  a 
shared  his  bte  when  (n  c  309)  Polys 
Induced  by  Caasander  to  nniniei  hira. 
21,  Emu.  1 ;  Diod.  xvii.  23,  xi.  20 
iJL  13.gl4, 1.6. 110,  Just.  u.  10, 1 
PauB.  ix.  7.)      Plutarch  (Sim.  Le.) 

der  gave  in  nBcriage  to  EHmenea  a 
nuptials  at  Soaa  in  B.  c  324  ;  bnt  see  A 
viLp.l48,e. 

2.  Known  also  by  the  name  of  Blab 
elder  danghter  of  Dareins  III.,  and 
bride  of  /Ueiander  at  Susa,  a.  c  324. 
year  after  Alexander's  deatk  she  was  t 
murdered  by  Roxana,  acting  in  coticf 
regent  Perdiccaa,  through  fear  of  Ban 
birth  to  a  son  whose  clains  might  in 
tboie  of  her  own.  (Pint.  .4ZaL  70,  77; 
TiLp.l46,d.;  Diod.  ivii.  107.)  Ja 
Kema  to  confiiand  thi*  Banine  with  t 
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.Nislbis  (435-48fi  a.  n.\  waa  on?  of  tl 
nentlfsdersoflheNcstoriana.    Hia  e 

and  the  patronage  of  the  king,  Pherv 
the  instigation  of  Barntioaa,  eipeUi 
kingdom  the  opponents  of  the  Kestari 
lowed  the  latter  to  erect  Seleneeia  an 
into  a  [atriarchal  see.  He  was  the  an 
polemical  worka,  which  are  ioat.  He 
conhiiinded  witii  Batinmaa,  an  aUm 
eondemaed  for  EutycbJaniam  by  tin 
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Cbalcedon,  and  afterwaidi  spread  tlie  tenets  of 
Eatyches  through  Syria  and  Annenia,  about  a.  d. 
460.  (Asiseman,  BibUatk,  OrienL  ii  pp.  1-10,  and 
{nlioujiuy  Diaeertation,  iii  pt  1.  p.  66.)     [P.  S.] 
BARTHOLOMAEUS  (BafSoKo/uuds)^  one  of 
the  tvelre  apostles  of  our  Lord.    Eusebius  (H,  B, 
T.  10)  infonns  as,  that  when  Pantaenns  visited  the 
Indiant,  he  found  in  their  possession  a  Hebrew 
Ooipel  of  Matthew,  which  their  fiithers  bad  re- 
eehred  from  Bartholomew.    The  story  is  confirmed 
bj  Jerome,  who  relatM  that  this  Hebrew  Gospel 
was  brought  to  Alexandria  by  Pantaenns.    It  is 
sot  very  easy  to  determine  who  ^ese  Indians 
woe;  but  Mosheim  and  Neander,  who  identify 
them  with  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Felix,  are 
probably  m  the  right.    The  time,  place,  and  man- 
ner of  the  death  of  Bartholomew  are  altogether 
iiDcertaiii.   There  was  an  apocryphal  gospel  nJsely 
attribated  to  hinu  which  is  cmidemned  by  Pope 
Gdftrios  in  his  decree  de  LSbri$  Apocrypku,  (Tille- 
nont,  Mhnoirei^  ^c  vol  i  pp.  S87 — 389,  642 — 
US,  Ed.  sec  ;  Moeheim,  de  Rebus  Ckmtiomorum^ 
4&  F^  205,  &c. ;  Neander,  AU^ememe  GetdndiU^ 
I«:lpill3.)  [J.  M.M.] 

BAKSAENTES  {Bapirahrms)^  or  BARZAEN- 
TUS  (Bap((£ei^o5),  satrap  of  the  Arachoti  and 
Diaagae,  was  preaent  at  tne  battle  of  Gnagamela, 
&  c  331,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  army 
couqnred  with  Beaans  against  Dareius.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  mortaiUy  wounded  the  Persian 
iung,  when  Alexander  was  in  pursuit  of  him ; 
and  afier  this  he  fled  to  India,  where,  howeyer,  he 
«« seized  by  the  inhabitants  and  delivered  up  to 
Aiexaoder,  who  put  him  to  death.  (Arrian,  ^fia6. 
iii.  8,  21,  25  ;  Diod.  xvil  74 ;  Curt.  vi.  6,  viii 
11) 

BARYAXES  (BopM^^f),  a  Mede,  who 
anmned  the  sovereignty  during  Alexander's  ab- 
Kt»e  in  India,  but  was  seixed  by  Atropates,  the 
strap  of  Media,  and  put  to  death  by  Alexander, 
B"  c  325.     (Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  29.) 

BARZANES  (Bapfan»f  )•  1-  One  of  the  early 
Hngs  of  Armenia  according  to  Diodorus  (ii.  1), 
vho  makea  him  a  tributary  of  the  Asayrian  Ninus. 

2.  Appointed  satrap  of  the  Parthyaei  by  Bessus, 
K.  c  330,  afterwards  fell  into  the  power  of  Alexan- 
^.  (Arrian,  ^iui5.  iv.  7.) 

BAS  (Bat),  king  of  Bithynia,  reigned  fifty 
JMn,  from  &  c.  376  to  326,  and  died  at  the  age 
<>f  71.  He  succeeded  his  &ther  Boteiras,  and  was 
bimsdf  succeeded  by  his  own  son  Zipoetes.  He 
<^eated  Calantoe,  the  general  of  Alexander,  and 
ntaiotaioed  the  independence  of  Bithynia.  (Mem- 
B«n,e.20,ed.OroUi)  ) 

BASILEIDES  (Ba<riAff3i?f).  1.  A  Greek 
rammarian,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  Dialect  of 
Homer  (irepi  aI^mm  *0/<i]{piicnf  )y  of  which  an  epi- 
toDie  nfis  made  by  Cratinus.  Both  works  are 
^   (Etymol.  Mag.  «.  v,  hfifnkos,) 

2.  Of  Scythopolis,  a  Stoic  philosopher  mentioned 
by  Eoaebnis  (Ckrom.  Arm,  p.  384,  ed.  Zohnb  and 
^)  and  Synoellaa  (p.  851,  h.)  as  flourishing  un- 
^  Antoninus  Pioa,  and  as  the  teacher  of  Verus 
Caesar. 

3.  An  Epicurean  philosopher,  the  ancoeaaor  of 
I>i0oyaina.  (Diog.  Laert.  x.  25.) 

4  Of  Alexandria,  was  one  of  the  earlieat  and  most 
^Binent  lead^a  of  the  Gnostics.  The  time  when  he 
fired  is  not  ascertained  with  certainty,  but  it  was 
M^ahly  about  120  a,  d.  He  profeaaed  to  have 
i««nTed  firom  OkmciaSy  a  discij^  of  St.  Peter,  the 
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esoteric  doctrine  of  that  apoatle.  (Clem.  Alex.  iS6xMii» 
vii  p.  765,  ed.  Potter.)  No  other  Chriatian  writer 
makea  any  mention  of  Glaucias.  Basileidea  was 
the  diaciple  of  Menander  and  the  iellow-diaciple  of 
Satuminua.  He  ia  aaid  to  have  apent  aome  time 
at  Antioch  with  Satuminua,  when  the  latter  was 
commencing  his  heretical  teaching,  and  then  to 
have  proceeded  to  Persia,  where  he  sowed  the 
seeds  of  Gnosticism,  which  ripened  under  Manes. 
Thence  he  returned  to  Egypt,  and  publicly  taught 
his  heretical  doctrines  at  Alexandria.  He  appears 
to  have  lived  till  after  the  aooeaaion  of  Antoninua 
Piua  in  138  A.  d.  He  made  additiona  to  the  doc- 
trinea  of  Menander  and  Satuminua.  A  complete 
account  of  hia  ayat^n  of  theology  and  coamogony 
ia  given  by  Moaheim  {Eedea.  Hist,  bk.  i  pt.  ii. 
c.  5.  §§  11-13,  and  de  RA,  CkrisL  ante  Constant 
pp.  342-361),  Lardner  (History  of  Hereties,  bk.  ii 
c  2),  and  Walch.  (Hist  der  Ketzer.  I  281-309.) 
Baaileides  was  the  author  of  Commetitaries  on  the 
QospeL,  in  twenty-four  books,  fragments  of  which 
are  preserved  in  Grabe,iS^piai!i^,  iL  p.  39.  Origen, 
Ambrose,  and  Jerome  mention  a  **  gospel  of  Baai- 
leides,^ which  may  perhi^w  mean  nothing  more 
thim  his  Commentaries. 

5.  Bishop  of  the  Libyan  PentapoUs,  was  a  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Dionyaioa  of  Alexandria, 
to  whom  he  wrote  lettera  '^on  the  time  of  our 
Lord*a  resurrection,  and  at  what  hour  of  that  day 
the  antepaschal  fiist  should  cease.**  The  letters  of 
Basileides  are  lost,  but  the  answers  of  Dionysius 
remain.  Cave  says,  that  Basileides  seems  to  have 
been  an  Egyptian  by  birth,  and  he  places  him  at 
the  year  256  a.  d.  (Hid,  JMt.  sub.  ann.)    [P.  S.] 

BASILIA'NUS,  prefiBct  of  Egypt  at  the  aaaaa- 
aination  of  Caiacalla  and  the  elevation  of  Macrinua, 
by  whom  he  waa  nominated  to  the  command  of 
the  praetoriana.  Before  aetting  out  to  aaaume  hia 
office,  he  put  to  death  certain  meaaengera  despatched 
by  Elagabalua  to  publiah  hia  daima  and  proclaim 
h»  acceaaion ;  but  aoon  after,  upon  hearing  of  the 
aucceaa  of  the  pretender  and  the  overthrow  of  hia 
patron,  he  fied  to  Italy,  where  he  was  betrayed  by 
a  friend,  aeized,  and  aent  oflf  to  the  new  emperor, 
at  that  time  wintering  in  Nicomedeia.  Upon  his 
arrival,  he  was  slain  by  the  orders  of  the  prince, 
A.D.213.   (Dion  Cass.  IxxviiL  35.)      [W.R.] 

BASILICA.    [Praxilla.] 

BASriiACAS.    [NicsPHORua  Basilicas.] 

BASI'LICUS  (BcuriXuc^f),  a  iketoridan  and 
sophist  of  Nicomedda.  As  we  know  that  he  waa 
one  of  the  teachers  of  Apainea  of  Gadara,  he  muat 
have  lived  about  a.  o.  200.  He  waa  the  author  of 
aeveral  rhetorical  worica,  among  which  are  apedfied 
one  wept  tSkv  8mI  r«r  A^{«on^  oxi^yJerm^s  a  second 
w^  pifTopucris  wopoo'icfu^s,  a  third  wapl  dtrmfo'ewt, 
and  a  fourth  wfpl  fienaror/jffHos,  (Suidaa,  s,  m, 
BatriXiicds  and  *At^PVSi  Eudoc.  p.  93.)       [L.  S.] 

BASl'LIDES.  1 .  A  prieat,  who  predicted  auc- 
ceaa to  Vespasian  as  he  was  sacrificing  on  mount 
Carmel   (TacMi^iL7a) 

2.  An  Egyptian  of  high  rank,  who  is  rehited  to 
have  appeared  miraculously  to  Vespasian  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  at  Alexandria.  (Tac. 
Hist  iv.  82 ;  Sueton.  Vesp,  7.)  Suetonius  calls 
him  a  fr«edman ;  but  the  readmg  is  probably  cor- 
rupt 

BASl'LIDES,  a  jurist,  contemporary  with  Jua- 
tinian,  uid  one  of  a  commission  of  ten  employed 
by  the  onperor  to  compile  the  first  code,  which 
was  afterwards  suppresaad,  and  gave  pkce  to  the 
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OmiMr  npetiiae  pradectumU,  In  the  first  and  se- 
cond pre&ces  to  the  code  the  names  of  the  commis- 
sioners are  mentioned  in  the  following  order: — 
Joannes,  Leontius,  Phocas,  Basileides,  Thomas, 
Tribonianus,  Constantinus,  Theophilus,  DiMcums, 
PraesentinuA.  From  the  same  sources  it  appears 
that  before  528,  Baaileidet  had  been  praefectus 
praetorio  of  the  East,  and  invested  with  the  dig- 
nity of  patricius,  and  that  in  529  he  was  PP.  of 
Illyricnm.  [J.  T.  G.] 

BASILI'NA,  the  mother  of  Jolian  the  apostate, 
being  the  second  wife  of  Julias  ConstanUus,  bro- 
ther of  Constantine  the  Great.  She  is  believed  to 
hare  been  the  daughter  of  Anidus  Julianas,  consul 
in  A.  D.  822,  and  afterwards  prefect  of  the  city. 
Her  marriage  took  place  at  Constantinople,  and  she 
died  in  831,  a  few  months  after  the  birth  of  her 
only  son.  From  this  princess  the  city  of  Basiling- 
polis  in  Bithynia  received  its  name.  (Ammian. 
Marcellin.  xxv.3;  Liban.OratxiLp.262;  Notecd. 
H  ierocl.  p.  692. )  See  the  genealogical  table  prefixed 
to  the  article  CoNfiTANTiNUs  Magnus.     [ W.  R.] 

BA'SILIS  (BiinAit),  a  Greek  writer  of  unceiv 
tain  date,  the  author  of  a  work  on  India  (*Iy8iica), 
of  which  the  second  book  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus. 
(ix.  p.  890,  b.)  He  also  seems  to  have  written  on 
Aethiopia,  as  he  gave  an  account  of  the  siie  of  the 
country.  (Plin.  H*  N,  vi  29.  s.  85.)  He  is  men- 
tioned by  Agatharchides  among  the  writers  on  the 
east  (Ap,  PhaL  p.  454,  b.  2M^  ed.  Bekker,  who 
calls  him  Ba»Ueu$,) 

BASILrSCUS  (BcuriA/o-icoi),  usurper  of  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  was  the  brother  of  the 
empress  Verina,  the  wife  of  Leo  I.,  who  conferred 
upon  his  brother-in-law  the  dignities  of  patrician 
and  **dux  ^  or  commander-in-cMef  in  Thnce.    In 
this  country  Basiliscus  made  a  successful  campaisn 
against  the  Bulgarians  in  a.  o.  463.     In  468,  be 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  femous 
expedition  against  Carthage,  then  the  residence  of 
Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals— one  of  the  greatest 
military  undertakings  which  is  recorded  in  the  an- 
nals of  history.    The  plan  was  concerted  between 
Leo  I.  Anthemius,  emperor  of  the  West,  and  Mar^ 
eellinua,  who  enjoyed  independence  in  lUyricum. 
Basiliscus  was  ordered  to  sail  direct  to  Carthage, 
and  his  operations  were  preceded  by  those  of  Mor- 
cellinas,  who  attacked  and  took  Sardinia,  while  a 
third  army,  commanded  by  Heradius  of  Edessa, 
landed  on  the  Libyan  coast  east  of  Carthage,  and 
made  rapid  progress.    It  appears  that  the  combined 
forces  met  in  Sicily,  whence  the  three  fleets  started 
at  different  periods.    The  number  of  ships  and 
troops  under  the  conmiand  of  Basiliscus,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  expedition  have  been  difierently 
cakulatiid  by  different  historians.  Both  were  enor- 
mous; but  while  we  must  reject  the  account  of 
Nicephorus  Gregoras,  who  spnks  of  one  hundred 
thousand  ships,  as  either  an  error  of  the  copyists 
or  a  gross   exaggeration,    everythipg   makes  us 
believe  that  Cedrenus  is  correct  in  saying  that  tiie 
fleet  that  attacked  Carthage  consisted  of  eleven 
hundred  and  thirteen  ships,  having  each  one  hun- 
dred men  on  board.     Sardinia  and  Libya  were 
already  conquered  by  Maroellinus  and  Heradius 
when  Basiliscus  cast  anchor  off  the  Promontorium 
Mercurii,  now  cape  Bon,  opposite  Sicily.  Genseric, 
terrified,  or  feigning  to  be  so,  spoke  of  submission, 
and  requested  Basiliscus  to  allow  him  five  days  in 
order  to  draw  up  the  conditions  of  a  peace  which 
promised  to  be  one  of  the  most  glorioua  for  the 
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Roman  anna.  During  the  negotiations,  OeoKric 
assembled  his  ships,  and  suddenly  attacked  the 
Roman  fleet,  which  was  unprepared  for  a  genenl 
engagement  Basiliscus  fled  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle;  his  lieutenant,  Joannes,  one  of  the  nmt 
distinguished  warriors  of  his  time,  when  overpov- 
ered  by  the  Vandals,  refused  the  pardon  that  wu 
promised  him,  and  with  his  heavy  aruMmr  lesped 
overboard,  and  drowned  himself  in  the  sea.  One 
half  of  the  Roman  ships  was  burnt,  nuk,  or 
taken,  the  other  half  followed  the  fugitive  Bsiilit- 
cus.  The  whole  expedition  had  foiled.  After  hit 
arrival  at  Constantinople,  Basiliscus  hid  himsdf  in 
the  church  of  St  Sophia,  in  order  to  escape  the 
wrath  of  the  people  and  the  revenge  of  the  emperor, 
but  he  obtained  his  pardon  by  the  mediation  of 
Verina,  and  he  was  punished  merely  with  banish- 
ment to  Heradea  in  Thrace; 

Basiliscus  is  generally  represented  as  a  good  g^ 
neral,  though  eaaily  deceived  by  stratagems ;  and  it 
may  therefore  be  possible  that  he  had  suffered  him- 
self to  be  surprised  by  Genseric     The  historians 
generally  speak  ambiguously,  sayins  that  he  was 
either  a  dupe  or  a  traitor;  and  there  is  nrach 
ground  to  believe  that  he  hod  concerted  a  plan 
with  Aspar  to  ruin  Leo  by  causinff  the  feihire  of 
the  expedition.  This  opinion  gains  mrther  strength 
by  the  foct,  that  Basiliscus  aspired  to  the  impenil 
dignity,  which,  however,  he  was  unable  to  obtsin 
during  tiie  vigorous  government  (^  Leo.     Ko 
sooner  had  Leo  died  ('^74),  than  Basiliscus  and 
Verina,  Leo^s  widow,  confixed  against  his  fee- 
ble successor,  Zeno,  who  was  driven  out  and  de- 
posed in  the  following  year.     It  seems  that  Ve- 
rina intended  to  put  her  lover,  Priscns,  on  the 
throne ;  but  Basiliscus  had  too  much  anthcvi^  in 
the  army,  and  succeeded  in  being  prodaiiDed  em- 
peror.  (October  or  November,  475.)    His  reign 
was  short   He  conferred  the  title  of  Augusta  upon 
his  wife,  Zenonida;  be  created  his  son,  Marcos, 
Caesar,  and  afterwards  Augustas;  and  he  patro- 
nised the  Eutychians  in  spite  of  the  dedsioos  of 
the  council  of  Chalcedon.  During  his  reign  a  dread- 
ful conflagration  destroyed  a  considoable  part  of 
Constantinople,  and  amongst  other  buildings  the 
great  library  with  120,000  volumea.    His  rapadty 
and  the  want  of  union  among  his  adherents  caused 
his  ruin,  which  was  accelerated  by  the  activity  of 
Zeno,  hia  wife,  the  empress  Ariadne,  and  gmently 
all  their  adherents.     lUus,  the  oencaol  despatcbed 
by  Basiliscus  against  Zenoi,  who  had  assemMfd 
some  forces  in  Cilida  and  luuria,  bad  no  soootf 
heard  that  the  Greeks  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
usurper,  than  he  and  his  army  joined  the  party  of 
Zeno ;  and  his  successor,  Armotiua  or  Hormataa, 
the  nephew  of  Basiliscus,  either  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  lUus,  or  at  least  allowed  Zeno  to  march 
unmolested  upon  Constantinople.     Rasilisnia  was 
surprised  in  his  palace,  and  Zeno  sent  him  and  his 
fonuly  to  O^padocia,  where  they  were  impriaooed 
in  a  stronghold,  the  name  of  which  was  prriiaps 
Cucusus.     Food  having  been  refused  than,  Ban- 
liscus,  his  wife,  and  children  perished  by  hanfcr 
and  cold  in  the  winter  of  477-478,  several  akooths 
after  his  fiUl,  which  took  place  in  June  or  July, 
477.   (Zonoras,  xiv.  1,  2 ;  Proctm.  Ds  BelL  VmrnJ. 
L  6,  7 ;   Theophanes,  pp.  97-1 07«  ed.  Pom;   Ce- 
drenus, pp.  849-50,  ed.  Paris.    Joraandes,  de  Heffm. 
Succ  pp.  58,  59,  ed.  Lindeohrog,  saya,  thmX  Car- 
thage was  in  an  untenable  position^    sum!   tikot 
Battlisous  was  bribed  by  Genaerk.)  £  W.  P.] 
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fiA6rLIUS(Ba<riA«/os  and  BcurfXiOf),  commonly 
oiled  BASIL.  1.  Bishop  of  Ancyra  (a.  d.  336- 
360),  originally  a  phyrician,  was  one  of  the  chief 
leaden  of  the  Semi-Aiian  party,  and  the  foander 
of  a  sect  of  Ariana  which  was  named  after  him. 
He  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  emperor  Con- 
stantina,  and  is  praised  for  his  piety  and  learning 
by  Socrates  and  Socomen.  He  was  engaged  in 
perpetual  controrersies  both  with  the  orthodox  aiid 
with  the  ultra  Ariana.  His  chief  opponent  was 
Acachia,  through  whose  influence  Basil  was  de- 
posed by  the  synod  of  Constantinople  (a.  d.  360), 
and  banished  to  lUyiicom.  He  wrote  against  his 
predecessor  Maroellus,  and  a  work  on  Virginity. 
His  voiks  are  lost  (Hieron.  ds  Vir,  lUud,  89  ; 
Spiphan.  Haerea.  Ixxiii.  1 ;  Socrates,  H.  E,  ii. 
30,  42;  Sosomen,  H,Kn.  43.) 

2.  ffishop  of  Cabsarbia  in  Cappadoda,  com- 
monly called  Basil  the  Great,  was  bom  a.  d.  329, 
of  a  noble  Christian  family  which  had  long  been 
settled  at  Caesareia,  and  some  members  of  which 
bad  sQ&red  in  the  Maximinian  persecution.     His 
&ther,  alao  named  Basil,  was  an  eminent  advocate 
and  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Caesareia :  his  mother*s 
name  was  Emmelia.    He  was  brought  up  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  fiuth  partly  by  his  pa- 
Rnts,  bat  chiefly  by  his  grandmother,  Macrina, 
vho  resided  at  Neocaesareia  in  Pontus,  and  had 
heea  a  hearer  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  bishop  of 
that  city.    Hia  education  was  continued  at  Caesa- 
Ria  in  Cappadocia,  and  then  at  Constantinople. 
Here,  according  to  some  accounts,  or,  according  to 
others,  at  Antiocb,  he  studied  under  Libanius. 
The  statements  of  ancient  writes  on  this  matter 
we  wmfused ;  but  we  learn  from  a  correspondence 
between  Libanius  and  Basil,  that  they  were  ac- 
quainted when  Basil  was  a  young  man.      The 
genuineness  of  these  letters  has  been  doubted  by 
Oamier,  but  on  insufficient  grounds.     From  Con- 
ttantinaple  he  proceeded  to  Athens,  where  he  stu- 
died for  four  years  (351-355  a.  d.),  chiefly  under 
the  sophists  Himerius  and  Proaeresius.  Among  his 
feUow-students  were  the  emperor  Julian  and  Gre- 
gory Nazianxen.     The  latter,  who  was  also  a  nap 
tive  of  Cappadoda,  and  had  been  Basil^s  school- 
fellow, now  became,  and  remained  throughout  life, 
his  most  intimate  firiend.     It  is  said,  that  he  per- 
naded  Basil  to  remain  at  Athens  when  the  latter 
vas  about  to  leave  the  place  in  disgust,  and  that 
the  attachment  and  piety  of  the  two  friends  be- 
cane  the  talk  of  all  the  dty.    Basil^s  success  in 
itedy  was  so  great,  that  even  before  he  reached 
Athens  his  fame  had  preceded  him;  and  in  tiie 
B^ools  of  that  dtr  he  was  surpassed  by  no  one,  if 
«e  may  beliere  his  friend  Gregory,  in  rhetoric, 
phUeiophy,  and  science.     At  the  end  of  355,  he 
Rtarned  to  Caesareia  in  Cappadoda,  where  he  be- 
en to  plead  causes  with  great  success.     He  soon, 
aoverer,  abandoned  his  profession,  in  order  to  de- 
vote himself  to  a  religious  life,  baring  been  urged 
to  this  course  by  the  persuasions  and  exam^e  of 
hii  sister  Macrina.    The  more  he  studied  the  Bible 
the  more  did  he  become  convinced  of  the  excellence 
of  a  life  of  poTerty  and  seclusion  from  the  world. 
About  the  year  S57,  he  made  a  journey  through 
%na,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  in  order  to  become 
■cquaiBted  with  the  monastic  life  as  practised  in 
those  countriesw     On  his  return  frmn  this  journey 
(358),  he  retired  to  a  mountain  on  the  banks  of 
t^  riTer  Iria,  near  Neocaesareia,  and  there  lived 
M  a  rechise  for  thirteen  years.    On  the  oppodte 
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bank  of  the  rirer  was  a  small  estate  belonging  to 
his  femily,  where  his  mother  and  sister,  with  some 
chosen  companions,  lived  in  religious  seclusioii  from 
the  world.  Basil  assembled  round  him  a  com- 
pany of  monks,  and  was  soon  joined  by  his  friend 
Gregory.  Their  time  was  spent  in  manual  la- 
bour, in  the  religious  exercises  (^  singing,  prayer, 
and  watching,  and  more  especially  in  die  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  with  the  comments  of  Chris- 
tian writers.  Their  fevourite  writer  appears  to 
have  been  Origen,  from  whose  work«  they  col- 
lected a  body  of  extracts  under  the  title  of  Pkii»- 
eaUa  (^iXoiraXia).  Basil  also  composed  a  code  of 
regulations  for  the  monastic  life.  He  wrote  many 
letters  of  advice  and  consoktion,  and  made  journeys 
through  Pontus  for  the  purpose  of  extending  mo- 
nasticism,  which  owed  its  establishment  in  central 
Asia  mainly  to  his  exertions. 

In  the  year  359,  Basil  was  associated  with  his 
namesake  of  Ancyra  and  Eustathius  of  Sebaste  in 
an  embassy  to  Constantinople,  in  order  to  gain  the 
eroperor*s  confirmation  of  the  decrees  of  the  synod 
of  Seleuceia,  by  which  the  Homoiousians  had  con- 
demned the  Anomoians ;  but  he  took  only  a  silent 
part  in  the  embassy.  He  had  before  this  time,  but 
how  long  we  do  not  know,  been  appointed  reader 
in  the  church  at  Caesareia  by  the  bishop  Dianius, 
and  he  had  also  received  deacon*s  orders  from  Me- 
letins,  bishop  of  Antioch.  In  the  following  year 
(360)  Basil  withdrew  from  Caesareia  and  returned 
to  his  monastery,  because  Dianius  had  subscribed 
the  Arian  confession  of  the  synod  c^  Ariminum. 
Here  (361)  he  recdved  a  letter  from  the  emperor 
Julian,  containing  an  invitation  to  court,  which 
Basil  refiised  on  account  of  the  emperor^s  apostacy. 
Other  letters  followed;  and  it  is  probable  that 
Basil  would  havesu£fiBred  martyrdom  had  it  not  been 
for  Julian's  sudden  death.  In  the  following  year 
(362),  Dianius,  on  his  death  bed,  recalled  Basil  to 
Caesareia,  and  his  successor  Eusebius  ordained  him 
as  a  presbyter ;  but  shortly  afterwards  (364),  Eu- 
sebius deposed  him,  for  some  unknown  reason. 
Basil  retired  once  more  to  the  wilderness,  accom- 
panied by  Gregory  Naxiansen.  Encouraged  by 
this  division,  the  Arians,  who  had  acquired  new 
strength  from  the  accession  of  Valens,  commenced 
an  attack  on  the  church  at  Caesareia.  Basil  bad 
been  their  chief  opponent  there,  having  written  a 
work  against  Eunomius ;  and  now  his  Toss  was  so 
severely  felt,  that  Eusebius,  availing  himself  of  the 
mediation  of  Gregory  Naziansen,  recalled  Basil  to 
Caesareia,  and,  being  himself  but  little  of  a  Uieo- 
logian,  entrusted  to  him  almost  the  entire  manage* 
ment  of  ecclesiastical  afiairs.  (365.)  Basil's  leam- 
mg  and  eloquence,  his  seal  for  the  Catholic  fiiith, 
and,  above  idl,  his  conduct  in  a  fiamine  which  hap- 
pened in  Cappadoda  (367,  368),  when  he  devoted 
his  whole  fortune  to  rdieve  the  sufferers,  gained 
him  such  general  popularity,  that  upon  the  death 
of  Eusebius,  in  the  year  370,  he  was  chosen  in  his 
pkce  bishop  of  Caesareia.  In  virtue  of  this  office, 
he  became  also  metropolitan  of  Caesareia  and  ex- 
arch of  Pontus.  He  still  retained  his  monastic 
habit  and  his  ascetic  mode  of  life.  The  chief  fea- 
tures of  his  administration  were  his  care  for  the 
poor,  for  whom  he  built  houses  at  Caesareia  and 
the  other  cities  in  his  province ;  his  restoratbn  of 
church  discipline ;  his  strictness  in  examining  can- 
didates for  orders ;  his  efibrts  for  church  union  both 
in  the  East  tokd  West ;  his  defence  of  his  authority 
against  Anthimus  of  Tyana,  whose  see  was  raised 
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to  a  second  metropolis  of  Cappadocia  by  Valeni ;  and 
his  defence  of  orthodoxy  against  the  powerful  Arian 
and  Semi- Arian  bishops  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 
against  Modestns,  the  prefect  of  Cappadocia,  and 
the  emperor  Valens  hinuelf.  He  died  on  the  Ist 
of  January,  379  a.  o.,  worn  out  by  his  ascetic 
life,  and  was  buried  at  Caesareia.  His  epitaph  by 
Gregory  Naziansen  is  still  extant  The  following 
are  his  chief  works:  1.  Ely  Ti)y  4^caifupw^  Nine 
Homilies  on  the  Six  Days*  Work.  2.  XVII.  Ho- 
milies on  the  Psalms.  3.  XXXI.  Homilies  on 
various  subjects.  4.  Two  Books  on  Baptism. 
5.  On  true  Virginity.  6.  Commentary  (ipfifivtia 
or  ^i|7i?0'tf)  on  the  first  XVI.  chapters  of  Isaiah. 
7.  *A¥Tt^PnfriK6s  roO  diroKorpiruew  roG  hvaetSovt 
^vpofuoSy  An  AnswMT  to  the  Apolofly  of  the  Arian 
Eunomius.  8.  TltpL  roS  dyiov  mfvottaros^  a  Trea- 
tise on  the  Holy  Spirit,  addressed  to  Eunomius :  its 
genuineness  is  doubted  by  Gamier.  9.  *A<rK7p-iK<{, 
ascetic  writings.  Under  Uiis  title  are  included  his 
work  on  Christian  Morals  (i^tiuC),  his  monastic 
rules,  and  several  other  treatises  and  sermons. 
10.  Letters.  11.  A  Liturgy.  His  minor  works 
and  those  fidsely  ascribed  to  him  are  enumerated 
by  Fabridus  and  Cave.  The  first  complete  edition 
of  BasiPs  works  was  published  at  Basel  m  1551 ;  the 
roost  complete  is  that  by  Gamier,  3  vols.  foL  Paris, 
1721—1730.  (Gregor.  Nazian.  Orai.  in  Laud, 
Basilu  M,;  Gregor.  Nyss.  VU.  S.  Maerinaei 
Gamier,  Viia  S.  BatOu;  Socrates^  H,  K  iv.  26 ; 
Sozomen,  H,  E.  vL  17;  Rufinus,  H,E.  xL  9; 
Suidas,  «.  V.  BairU«io(.^ 

3.  Of  CiLicu  (6  KiAi{),  was  the  author  of  a 
history  of  the  Church,  of  which  Photius  gives  a 
short  account  (Cod,  42),  a  work  against  John  of 
Scythopolis  (Phot  Cod,  107),  and  one  against 
Archelaus,  bishop  of  Colonia  in  Armenia.  (Suidas, 
«.  V.)  He  lived  under  the  emperor  Anastasius, 
was  presbyter  at  Antioch  about  497  a.  d.,  and 
afterwards  bishop  of  Irenopolis  in  Cilicia. 

4.  Bishop  of  Sbleuckia  in  Isauria  from  448 
till  after  458,  distinguished  himself  by  taking  al- 
ternately both  sides  in  the  Eutychian  controversy. 
His  works  are  published  with  those  of  Gregory 
Thaumatuxgus,  in  the  Paris  edition  of  1622.  He 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Basil,  the  friend  of 
Chrysostom,  as  is  done  by  Photius.  (Cod,  168, 
p.  116,ed.  Bekker.)  [P.S.] 

BASI'LIUS  I.,  MA'CEDO  {BoffiKws  6  Mo- 
irr8«^),  emperor  of  the  East,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary characters  recorded  in  history,  ascended 
the  throne  after  a  series  of  almost  incredible  adven- 
tures. He  vras  probably  bora  in  a.  d.  826,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  descendant  of  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  the  Arsacidae,  who  fled  to  Greece,  and 
was  invested  with  laige  estates  in  Thrace  l^  the 
emperor  Leo  I.  Thrax.  (451 — 474.)  There  were 
probably  two  Arsacidae  who  settled  in  Thrace, 
Chlienes  and  Artabanus.  The  father  of  Basil, 
however,  was  a  small  landowner,  the  family  having 
gradually  lost  their  riches ;  but  his  mother  is  said 
to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Constantino  the  Great 
At  an  early  age,  Basil  was  made  prisoner  by  a 
party  of  Bulgarians,  and  carried  into  Uieir  country, 
where  he  was  educated  as  a  slave.  He  was  ran- 
somed several  years  afterwards,  arrived  at  Constan- 
tinople a  destitute  lad,  and  was  found  asleep  on  the 
steps  of  the  church  of  St  Diomede.  His  naked 
beauty  attracted  the  attention  of  a  monk,  on  whose 
recommendation  he  was  presented  to  Theophilus, 
somamed  the  Little,  a  cousin  of  the  emperor  Theo- 
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philus  (829-842),  who,  a  diminnrive  man  himself^ 
liked  to  be  surrounded  by  tall  and  handsome  foot- 
men. Such  was  Basil,  who,  having  accompanied 
his  master  to  Greece,  was  adopted  by  a  ridi 
widow  at  Patras.  Her  wealth  enabled  him  to 
purchase  large  estates  in  Macedonia,  whence  he 
derived  his  surname  Macedo,  unless  it  be  true  that 
it  was  given  him  on  account  of  his  pretended  de- 
scent, on  his  mother*!  side,  either  from  Alexandtf 
the  Great  or  his  &ther,  Philip  of  Macedonia,  which 
however  seems  to  be  little  better  than  a  &bie.  He 
continued  to  attend  the  little  Theophilus,  and  after 
the  accession  of  Michad  III.  in  842,  attracted  the 
attention  of  this  emperor  by  vanquii^ing  in  single 
combat  a  giant  Bulgarian,  who  was  reputed  to  be 
the  first  pugilist  of  his  time.  In  854  Michael  ap- 
pointed him  his  chief  chamberlain ;  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  Basil  became  so  conspicuous,  that  the  cour- 
tiers used  to  say  that  he  was  the  lion  who  would 
devour  them  all.  Basil  was  married  to  one  Maria, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Constantino ;  but,  in  order 
to  make  his  fortune,  he  repudiated  his  wife,  and 
married  Eudoxia  Ingerina,  the  concuUne  of  the 
emperor,  who  took  in  exchange  Theda,  die  sister 
of  Basil.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  in  Decem- 
ber, 865 ;  and  in  September,  866,  Ii^erina  became 
the  mother  of  Leo,  afterwards  emperor.  The  in- 
fluence of  Basil  increased  daily,  and  he  was  daring 
enough  to  form  a  conspiracy  against  the  emperor *» 
uncle,  Bardus,  upon  whom  the  dignity  of  Caesar 
had  been  conferred,  and  who  was  anwssinatfd  in 
the  presence  of  MichaeL 

A  short  time  afterwards,  Basil  was  created  Au- 
gustus, and  the  administration  of  the  empire  de- 
volved upon  him,  Michael  being  mmble  to  conduct 
it  on  account  of  his  drunkenness  and  other  viws. 
The  emperor  became  nevertheless  jealous  of  hit 
associate,  and  resolved  upon  his  ruin ;  but  he  was 
prevented  from  carrying  his  plan  into  execution  by 
the  ImM  energy  of  Basil,  by  whose  contriTaoce 
Michael  was  murdered  after  a  debauch  on  the  24th 
of  September,  867. 

Ba«i],  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  w«s  no 
general,  but  a  bold,  active  man,  whose  int^igence 
was  of  a  superior  kind,  though  his  character  was 
stained  with  many  a  vice,  which  he  had  learned 
during  the  time  of  his  slavoy  among  the  hariMurians 
and  of  his  courtiership  at  Constantinople.     The 
famous  patriarch  Photius  having  caused  those  re- 
ligious troubles  for  which  his  name  is  so  conspi- 
cuous in  ecclesiastical  and  political  history,  fWii! 
instanUy  removed  him  from  the  see  <^  Coiutanti- 
nople,  and  put  Ignatius  in  his  place.    He  likewise 
ordered  a  campaign  to  be  undertaken  against  the 
warlike  sect  of  the  Paulidana,  wluxn  hia  geaerak 
brought  to  obedience.   A  still  greater  danger  arose 
firom  the  Arabs,  who,  during  the  reign  of  the  in- 
competent Michael  II In  had  made  great  pcogiesa  in 
Asia  and  Europe.    Basil,  who  knew  how  to  eheoae 
good  generrds,  forced  the  Arabs  to  renovnce  the 
siege  of  Ragusa.      In  872,  he  aoc<»npamcd  his 
Asiatic  army,  which  crossed  the  Enphntee  and 
defeated  the  Arabs  in  many  engagemeiita*  especi- 
ally in  Cilidn  in  875.    In  877  the  patrauch  Igna- 
tius died,  and  Photius  succeeded  in  resuming  his 
fcnmer  dignity,  under  circumstances  the  nanabTe 
of  which  belongs  to  the  life  of  Paonua.    The 
success  which  the  Greek  arms  had  obtained  agazwt 
the  Arabs,  encouraged  Basil  to  form  the  phm  of 
driving  them  out  of  Italy,  the  sonthem  part  of 
which,  as  well  as  Sicily  and  Syncsae^  they  had 
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gnduaUy  conquered  daring  the  ninth  century. 
They  had  also  laid  siege  to  Chalcis;  but  there 
tkej  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  the  Greeki 
bant  the  greater  part  of  their  fleet  off  Creta.    Af- 
ter thne  MiGcesses,  Basil  sent  an  army  to  Italy, 
which  was  commanded  by  Procopius  and  his  lieu- 
tenant Leow     Procopius  defeated  the  Arabs  wher- 
erer  be  met  them ;  but  his  ^oiy  excited  the  jea- 
lous of  Leo,  who  abandoned  Procopius  in  the  heat 
of  t  general  action.     Procopius  was  killed  while 
endeaTourii^  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  his  soldiers, 
who  hesitated  when  they  beheld  the  defection  of 
Leo.    Notwithstanding  ^ese  un&youiable  occur- 
rences, the  Greeks  carried  the  day.    Basil  imme- 
diatelj  recalled  Leo,  who  was  mutilated  and  sent 
into  exile.     The  new  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Greek  aimy  in  Italy  was  Stephanus  Maxentius, 
an  iwompetent  general,  who  was  soon  superseded 
in  his  command  by  Nicephorus  Phocas,  tiie  gruid- 
^er  of  Nicephorus  Phocas  who  became  emperor 
in  963.    This  happened  in  885 ;  and  in  one  cam- 
paign Nicephorus  Phocas  expelled  the  Arabs  firom 
the  continent  of  Italy,  and  forced  them  to  content 
thenuelTes  with  Sicily. 

About  879,  Basil  lost  his  eldest  son,  Constantine. 
His  second  son,  Leo,  who  succeeded  Basil  as  Leo 
VI.  PhilotophuB,  was  for  some  time  the  fevourite 
of  his  fiither,  till   one   Santabaren   succeeded  in 
kindling  jealousy  between  the  emperor  and  his  son. 
Leo  was  in  danger  of  being  put  to  death  for  crimes 
whidi  he  had  never  committed,  when  Basil  disco- 
vered that  he  had  been  abused  by  a  traitor.    San- 
tabaren was  punished  (885),  and  the  good  under- 
standing between  Basil  and   Leo  was  no  more 
troubled.     In  the  month  of  Februaiy,  886,  Basil 
was  wounded  by  a  stag  while  hunting,  and  died 
in  consequence  of  his  wounds  on  the  1st  of  March 
of  the  same  year. 

Basfl  was  one  of  the  greatest  emperors  of  the 
East ;  he  was  admired  and  respected  by  his  sub- 
jects and  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  weak  go- 
vernment of  Michael  III.  had  been  universally 
despised,  and  the  empire  under  him  was  on  the 
brink  of  rain,  through  external  enemies  and  inter- 
nal trouUea.  Basil  left  it  to  his  son  in  a  flourish- 
ing state,  with  a  well  organised  administration, 
2ad  increased  by  considerable  conquests.  As  a 
I'^gidator,  Basil  is  known  for  having  begun  a  new 
collection  of  the  laws  of  the  Eastern  empire,  the 
B(m\ural  Atfrra|ffif,  **Constitutione8  BasiUcae,**  or 
Buiply  **  Basilica,**  which  were  finished  by  his  son 
Leo,  and  afterwards  augmented  by  Constantine 
Porphyrogeneta.  The  bibliographical  history  of  this 
code  beloi^  to  the  history  of  Lio  VI.  Philosophus. 
(See  DieL  of  Ant.  «.  v,  Banlioa,)  The  reign  of 
Basil  b  Hkewise  distinguished  by  the  propagation 
of  the  Christian  religion  in  Bulgaria,  a  most  im- 
portant ewent  for  the  future  history  of  the  East 

Basil  is  the  author  of  a  small  work,  entitled 
Kf^fUoxa  wapauftrucd  |</.  wpdt  rdy  iavroO  vl6¥ 
Aimrra  [Exkoriatitmum  Capita  LXVI,  ad  Leonem 
fi^mm)y  which  he  dedicated  to,  and  destined  for, 
his  SOD  Leo.  It  contains  sixty-six  short  chapters, 
each  treating  of  a  moral,  religious,  social,  or  politi- 
cal pdodple,  e^iecnUy  such  as  concern  the  duties 
of  a  sovereign.  Each  chapter  has  a  superscription, 
sodi  as»  TltfA  wai8«i$<rct»f ,  which  is  the  first ;  IIcpl 
rtfoft  *ltpUi^  ;  Ilfpl  SvfcouKrvnjt;  Ilepl  ifOOt^  * 
lUfil  hSyov  TsAebv,  &&,  and  Ilepl  drnTvc^cws 
Tpa^vr,  vdiich  is  the  last.  The  first  edition  of 
this  woifc  was  published,  with  a  Latin  translation. 
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by  F.  Morellus,  at  Paris,  1584, 4to. ;  a  second  edi- 
tion was  published  by  I>unke,  with  the  translation 
of  Morellus,  Basel,  1633,  8vo. ;  the  edition  of 
Dransfeld,  Oottingen,  1674,  8vo.,  is  valued  fer 
the  editor*s  excellent  Latin  translation;  and  an- 
other edition,  with  the  translation  of  Morellus 
corrected  by  the  editor,  is  contained  in  the  first 
volume  (pp.  143-156)  of  Bandurius,  **Imperium 
Orientale,**  Paris,  1729. 

(Preface  to  the  ExhortaHomes^  in  Bandurius 
cited  above ;  Zonar.  xvL ;  Cedren.  pp.  556 — 592, 
ed.  Paris ;  Leo  Grammat  pp.  458—474,  ed.  Paris ; 
Fabric.  BiU.  Graec  viii.  pn.  42,  43.)        [W.  P.] 

BASPLIUS  II.  (BocrUffiof),  emperor  of  the 
East,  wras  the  elder  son  of  Romanus  II.,  of  the 
Macedonian  dynasty,  and  was  bom  in  a.  o.  958 ; 
he  had  a  younger  brother,  Cimstantine,  and  two 
sisters,  Anna  and  Theophano  or  Theophania.  Ro- 
manus ordered  that,  aner  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  963,  his  in&nt  sons  should  reign  together, 
imder  the  guardianship  of  their  mother,  Theophano 
or  Theophania;  but  uie  married  Nicephorus  Pho- 
cas, the  conqueror  of  Creta,  and  raised  him  to  the 
^rone,  which  he  occupied  till  969,  when  he  was 
murdered  by  Joannes  Zimisces,  who  succeeded  to 
his  place.  Towards  the  end  of  975,  Zimisces  re- 
ceived poison  in  Cilicia,  and  died  in  Constantinople 
in  the  month  of  January,  976.  After  his  death, 
Basil  and  Constantine  ascended  the  throne ;  but 
Constantine,  with  the  exception  of  some  military 
expeditions,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself  led 
a  luxurious  life  in  his  palace  in  Constantino[de, 
and  the  care  of  the  government  devolved  upon 
Basil,  who,  after  having  spent  his  youth  in  luxu- 
ries and  extravagances  of  every  description,  shewed 
himself  worthy  of  his  ancestor,  Basil  I.,  and  was 
one  of  the  greatest  emperors  that  ruled  over  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  East. 

The  reign  of  Basil  II.  was  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted series  of  civil  troubles  and  wars,  in  which, 
however,  the  imperial  arms  obtained  extraordinary 
success.  The  emperor  generally  commanded  his 
armies  in  person,  and  became  renowned  as  one  of 
the  greatest  generals  of  his  time.  No  sooner  was 
he  seated  on  the  throne,  than  his  authority  was 
shaken  by  a  revolt  of  Scleras,  who,  after  bringing 
the  emperor  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  was  at  last  de- 
fiaated  by  the  imperial  general,  Phocas,  and  obliged 
to  take  refuge  among  the  Arabs.  Otho  II.,  em- 
peror of  Germany,  who  had  married  Theophania, 
the  sister  of  Basil,  claimed  Cakbria  and  Apulia, 
which  belonged  to  the  Greeks,  but  had  been  pro- 
mised as  a  dower  with  Theophania.  Basil,  unable 
to  send  sufficient  forces  to  ludy,  excited  the  Arabs 
of  Sicily  against  Otho,  who,  ^ter  obtaining  great 
successes,  lost  an  engagement  with  the  Arabs,  and 
on  his  flight  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  Greek  galley, 
but  nevertheless  escaped,  and  was  making  prepa- 
rations for  a  new  expedition,  when  he  was  poison- 
ed. (982.)  In  consequence  of  his  death,  Basil  was 
enabled  to  consolidate  his  authority  in  Southera 
Italy.  In  different  vnn  with  Al-masin,  the  kha- 
lif  of  Baghdad,  and  the  Arabs  of  Sicily,  who  were 
the  scourge  of  the  sea-towns  of  Southera  Italy,  the 
Greeks  made  some  valuable  conquesta.  although 
they  were  no  adequate  reward  either  for  the  ex- 
penses incurred  or  sacrifices  made  in  these  expedi- 
tious. Basirs  greatest  glory  was  the  destraction  * 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria,  which,  as  Gibbon  says, 
was  the  most  important  triumph  of  the  Roman 
arms  since  the  time  of  Belisarius.    Baail  opened 
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BASSIA'NA,  one  of  tke  names  of  Julia  Soemiai. 
[Ba»unu8«  No.  2 ;  SomMiA&] 

BASSIA'NUS.  1.  A  Roman  of  dirtinction  se- 
lected by  Constantine  the  Great  as  the  husband  of 
bis  nster  Anastasia,  and  destined  for  the  rank  of 
CMflar  and  the  goTemment  of  Italy,  although  pro- 
bably never  actoally  invested  with  these  dignities. 
For,  while  negotiations  were  pending  with  Lidnios 
reqwetiog  the  iati6cation  of  this  arrangement,  it 
WH  ditcoTered  that  the  last-named  prince  had 
been  leaetly  tampering  with  Bassianns,  and  had 
jwnosded  bun  to  form  a  treasonable  plot  against 
bti  brother-in-law  and  bene&ctor.  Constantine 
pninptlf  executed  vengeance  on  the  traitor,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  p^dy  meditoted  by  his  ool- 
leagneled  to  a  war,  theresolt  of  which  isreeoonted 
ehewbere.  [Con8Tantinu&]  The  whole  history 
of  this  mtrigne,  so  interesting  and  important  on 
aocosnt  of  the  momentous  consequences  to  which 
it  erentually  led,  is  extremely  obscure,  and  depends 
absost  exdnsively  upon  the  anonymous  fragment 
appended  by  Valeshis  to  his  edition  of  Ammianus 
Msicellinus. 

2.  A  Phoenician  of  hnmUe  extraction,  who 
BCTertbeleas  numbered  among  his  lineal  deeoend- 
anti,  in  die  three  generations  which  followed 
ioBiediately  after  him,  four  emperors  and  four 
Angmtae,  —  Caracsdla,  Geta,  Elagabalus,  Alex- 
ander Seveius,  Julia  Domna,  Julia  Maesa,  Julia 
SoeBiisa,  and  Julia  Mamaea,  besides  having  an 
^nperor  (Sept.  Sevens)  for  h^  son-in-law.  From 
bim  CkEBcaUa,  Elagabahis,  and  Alexander  Severus 
all  bore  the  name  of  Bassianus ;  and  we  find  his 
gnnd-daogfater  Julia  Soemias  entitled  Bassiana  in 
a  temsrfcable  bilingnar  inscription  discovered  at 
Vclitiae  and  published  with  a  dissertation  at  Rome 
in  1765.  (Aurelitts  Victor,  £^piL  c.  21,  has  pre- 
*mtd  his  name ;  and  from  an  expression  used  by 
I^  Caseins,  Ixzviii  24,  with  regard  to  JuUa 
I^onma,  we  infer  his  station  in  life.  See  also  the 
gUMakttical  taUe  prefixed  to  the  article  Cara- 
CAUA.)  [W.  R.] 

BASSUS.  We  find  consuls  of  this  name  under 
Vakrian  for  the  years  a.  d.  258  and  259.  One 
of  these  is  probably  the  Pomponius  Bassus  who 
ander  Chmdinscame  forward  as  a  n^ional  sacrifice, 
becaue  the  Sibylline  books  had  dedared  that  the 
Oetbs  could  not  be  vanquished  unless  the  chief 
MBstor  of  Rome  should  devote  his  life  for  his 
cwntry ;  bat  the  emperor  would  not  allow  him  to 
rxeente  this  design,  generously  insisting,  that  the 
pawn  pranted  out  by  the  Fates  must  be  himselt 
The  whole  story,  however,  is  very  problematicaL 
(AareL  Viet  ^ni,  c  34  ;  comp.  JuBan,  Caes.  p. 
11,  and  Tillemont  on  Claudius  11.)       [W.  R.] 

BASSUS.  1.  Is  named  by  Ovid  as  having  formed 
oneef  the  select  drde  of  his  poetical  associates, 
ad  as  odebrated  for  his  iambic  lays,  *'  Ponticus 
bene,  Bassos  quoque  clarus  iambo,^  but  is  not 
netioed  by  Qnintilian  nor  by  any  other  Roman 
viiter,  unleas  be  be  the  Bassus  fimiUiariy  addressed 
by  Propertiaa.  [Eleg.  i.  4.)  Hence  is  is  probable 
ibst  fiiendship  may  have  exaggerated  his  lame 
ud  merita.  Osann  aig;ues  from  a  passage  in 
Apdeitts  the  grammarian  (De  Orthoffraph,  §  43), 
t^  BaUma,  anid  not  BtutiM,  is  the  true  readluff  in 
the  above  Hoe  from  the  Tristia,  but  hisxeasonmgs 
bsve  been  saocessfrdly  combated  by  Weichert. 
{tk  L.  Vario  PcetOy  Excurs.  ii  De  Bams  quibua- 

2.  A  dramatic  poet,  contemporary  with  Martial, 
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and  the  subject  of  a  witty  epigram,  in  which  he 
is  recommended  to  abandon  such  themes  as  Medea, 
Thyestes,  Niobe,  and  the  &te  of  Troy,  and  to  de- 
vote his  compositions  to  Phaethon  or  Deucalion, 
i.  e.  to  fire  or  water.  (Martini,  v.  53.)  The  name 
occurs  frequently  in  otiier  epigrams  by  the  same 
author,  but  the  persons  ^>oken  of  are  utterly  un- 
known. [W.  R.] 

BASSUS,  occurs  several  times  in  the  ancient 
authors  as  the  name  of  a  medical  writer,  sometimes 
without  any  praenomen,  sometimes  called  JtUhu  and 
sometimes  TtiUuu,  It  is  not  possible  to  say  exactly 
whether  all  these  passages  refer  to  more  than  two  in- 
dividuals, as  it  is  conjectured  that  JuUut  and  TuU*u9 
are  the  same  person :  it  is,  however,  certain  that 
the  Julius  Bassus  said  by  Pliny  (Ind.  to  H,N.  xx.) 
to  have  written  a  Greek  work,  must  have  lived 
before  the  person  to  whom  Galen  dedicates  his 
work  De  IMiru  Proprm,  and  whom  be  calls  Kp^ 
rioTot  Bdffffos,  (VoL  xix.  p.  8.)  Bassus  Tullius  is 
said  by  Caelius  Aurelianus  {De  Moth,  AaU,  iii.  1 6. 
p.  233)  to  have  been  the  friend  of  Niger,  who  may 
perhaps  have  been  the  Sextius  Niger  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  (Ind.  to  H,  N.  xx.)  He  is  mentioned  by 
Dioscorides  (De  Mat  Med,  i.  praef)  and  St  Epi- 
phanius  {Adv,  Haer.  L  1.  §  3)  among  the  writers  on 
botany;  and  several  of  his  mediod  formulae  are 
preserved  by  Aetius,  Maroellus,  Joannes  Actuarius, 
and  others.  (Fabric  BibUotk,  Gr,  vol.  xiiL  p>  101, 
ed.  vet ;  C  G.  Ktthn,  Addii.  ad  Elenek.  Medic,  a 
Fabr,  ^e,  Exkib,  fiisc  iv.  p.  1,  &c.)       [W.  A.  G.] 

BASSUS,  A'NNIUS,  commander  of  a  legion 
under  Antonius  Primus,  a.  d.  70.  (Tac  HisL 
iiL50.) 

BASSUS,  AUFI'DIUS,  an  orator  aiid  histo- 
rian, who  lived  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He 
drew  up  an  account  of  the  Roman  wars  in  Ger- 
many, and  also  wrote  a  work  upon  Roman  history 
of  a  more  general  diaracter,  which  was  continued, 
in  thirty-one  books,  by  the  elder  Pliny.  No  frag- 
ment of  his  compositions  has  been  preserv^. 
{Dialog,  de  OraL  23;  QuintiL  x.  1,  102,  &c; 
Senec  Smuor.  6,  Ep,  xxx.,  which  perhaps  refers 
to  a  son  of  this  individual ;  Plin.  H,  N,  Praef., 
Ep,  iii.  5,  9.  ed.  Titze.)  It  will  be  clearly  pei^ 
ceived,  upon  comparing  the  two  passages  last  re- 
ferred to,  that  Pliny  wrote  a  continuation  of  the 
general  history  of  Bassus,  and  not  of  his  history  of 
the  German  wars,  as  Biihr  and  others  have  asserted. 
His  praenomen  is  uncertain.  Orelli  {ad  Dialog,  de 
OraL  c  23)  rejects  TUus^  and  shews  from  Priscian 
(lib.  viil  p.  371,  ed.  Krehl),  that  Publitu  is  more 
likely  to  be  correct  [W.  R.] 

BASSUS,  BETILIE'NUS,  occurs  on  a  coin, 
from  which  we  learn  that  he  was  a  triumvir  mone- 
talis  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  150.) 
Seneca  speaks  {de  Ira,  iii.  18)  of  a  Betilienus 
Bassus  who  was  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Cali- 
guU  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  may  he  the  same 
as  the  Betillinus  Cassius,  who,  Dion  Cassius  says 
(Ux.  25),  was  executed  by  command  of  Caligula, 
A.  D.  40. 

BASSUS,  Q.  CAECI'LIUS,  a  Roman  knight, 
and  probably  quaestor  in  b.  c.  59  (Cic  ad  AtL  ii. 
9),  espoused  Pompey^s  party  in  the  civil  war,  and 
after  the  foss  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48)  fled  to 
Tyre.  Here  he  remained  concealed  for  some  time  ; 
but  being  joined  by  several  of  his  party,  he  endea- 
voured to  gain  over  some  of  the  soldiers  of  Sex.  Julius 
Caesar,  who  was  at  that  time  governor  of  Syria.  In 
this  attempt  he  was  successful;  but  his  designs 


BASSUS. 
(UKOTend  bj  Seitm,  who,  however,  forgaTe 
m  fail  lUeging  that  he  wuitcd  («  collect  Inopi 
dcr  lo  oniit  MitfaridBlei  of  Pcrgunu.  Soon 
prarda,  howOTcc,  Dauui  ipnod  ■  leport  ttut 
IT  bad  been  defeated  taS  killed  in  Africa,  and 
he  himKlf  had  been  appointed  f^ierDoi  of 
L  He  forthwith  leized  apoa  Tyre,  and 
lied  Bgoinil  Seitni ;  but  being  defeated  hj  the 
■,  he  corrupted  the  loldien  of  hi>  opponent, 
TO  Bccoidingl  J  pnl  to  death  by  hi*  own  troopt. 
1  the  death  of  Seitni,  hii  whole  army  went 
lo  Bainu,  with  the  exception  of  aome  timpa 
ti  were  wintering  ia  Afameia  and  which  "  - ' 
licia.  BaHut  fallowed  them,  hnt  wai  nni 
in  ihem  o»er  to  hii  lide.  On  hii  trlom 
the  tide  of  praetor,  B.  c  46,  and  Hltled  dowD 
e  itronily  fortified  town  of  Apameia,  where  be 
lained  hinuelf  for  three  jeart.  He  wni  firtt 
gvd  by  C.  Antbtiua  Vetoa,  who  wu,  bowcTer, 
«Ued  lo  retire  with  Iom,  ai  the  Arabian  Al- 
ioniiu  and  the  Parthiani  ome  to  the  aiuat- 

dT  Baaxu.  It  wm  one  of  the  cbaigea 
(ht  igainat  Cicero'i  client,  Deltorana,  that  he 
ntended  to  aend  forcei  to  Baaaua.  After  the 
It  of  Anditina,  Stalina  Harcu  waB  aent 
,it  Baania  with  three  legioni,  but  ho  too  re- 
d  a  repulK,  and  wai  obliged  to  call  lo  bit 
ance  Hardni  CiiipDi,  the  gofemor  of  Bi- 
ia,  who  hroogbt  three  l^oni  more.     With 

rix  legioni  Murcn*  and  Criapui  kept  BaHai 
Ifed  in  Apameia  till  the  arriral  of  Caatioi  in 
L  in  the  year  after  CaeiBr'i  death,  B.  c  43. 
troopi  of  Buina,  ai  well  ai  lh«e  of  Mnmu 
Cdipni,  immediatelj  went  oier  to  Caauut, 
Baanii,  who  wai  unwilling  to  join  Cuuui, 
djnniiaed  uniajnred.  (Dion  C^u.  itriL  26 
: ;  Appan,  B.a'm.  77,  76,  ii.  58,  59  ;  Cie. 
Oiil.»,9,ad  All.  xiT.  9,  if.  13,  ad  fiam.  iL 
Mf^ii  13,acf  fan-iiL  11,12;  Lir.  A>i(. 

121 ;  Veil  Pat.  ii.  89  ;  Strab.  i>i.  p.  752  j 
ih.^RCiiT.  11,  B.J.I  10.  S  10.) 
ipiaa  givei  (/.  e.)  a  diSereot  accoast  of  the 
1  of  the  tcTolt  in  Syria  under  Bount.  Ac- 
ng  to  Appian'i  ttatenient,  Bautu  waa  ap- 
od by  Caeiar  commander  of  the  legion  under 
[OTernor  Sex.  Jnlini.  But  as  Seitui  gare 
?If  up  to  plouura  and  carried  the  legion  about 
him  ereiywhere,  Bauut  represented  to  him 
mpropriety  of  hii  conduct,  but  hit  reproofi 

teceiTed  with  contempt;  and  thortly  afler- 
a  Seitui  ordend  him  to  be  dragged  into  hi> 
nee,  became  he  did  not  immediately  come 
I  he  waa  ordered.  Hereupon  Che  uldiert 
igainat  Sextua,  who  waa  killed  in  the  tumult 

g  the  anger  of  Caeaor,  the  lotdiera  renlTed 


ng  the  anger  of  Cai 
Del,  and  compelled  B 
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ISSUSiCAESIUS.  1.  A  Roman  lyric  poet, 
Boorithed  sbast  the  middle  of  the  lint  century, 
mian  (i.  1.  §  95)  obaerrea,  "  At  Ljcicorum 

HoraUui  fere  loliu  legi  dignui Si  quem- 

adjicere  velii,  i*  eri(  Ca^na  Bauna,  quem 
:  vidimna  :  aed  cum  longe  praecedunt  ingenia 
tinm."  Two  linea  only  of  hii  eompoiitioni 
been  preaerred,  one  of  tbeae,  a  dactylic  hei»- 
'  from  the  aecond  book  of  hi>  Lyiict,  ia  to  be 
.  in  PriadBn  (i.  p.  8S7,  ed.  Putach);  the  other 
>tedb7Diomedei(iii.  p.513,  ed.  PiiUch.)aa 
xmple  of  Mokaiian  vriw.  The  aiith  aalire 
inioa  ii  evidently  addreaaed  to  thit  Boaiua; 
he  old  acholiaat  infomia  ua,  that  he  waa  de>- 
i  along  with  hia  villa  in  a.  d.  79  by  tbs  eiup- 


tion  of  VeaUTiu  iriiieh  overwhehnod  I 

and  Pompeii.     He  muat  not  be  eanfoui 

3.  Caeaiua  Baaaua,  a  Reman  Gramm 

"Art  Caetii  Baid  de  Metni,"  whid 
the  "  Orammaticae  Latinae  Auctona 
PutKhtni  (Hanov.  1606).  pp.266S-26 
BASSUS,  CASSIA'NUS,  tomam 
tieua,  waa  in  all  probability  the  com 
Oeopoiaca  (rHmriid),  or  work  on 
whKh  it  uioally  ascribed  to  the  empei 
tine  Poqibyrogeneta.  {*.  n.  911 — ! 
lianna  Baiani  appeara  to  have  compil 
command  of  thia  emperor,  who  haa  th 
the  honour  of  the  wurii  Of  Baaana  « 
thing,  aave  ^at  he  lived  at  Conatani 
waa  bom  at  Mantonymom,  probabl; 
Bilhynia.  (Gtopom.  r.  6,  comp.  v.  36.] 
itael^  which  it  itiU  extant,  couiMa 
hooka,  and  ia  compited  from  variona  an 
oamea  are  alwaya  given,  and  of  whom 
ing  it  an  alphabetiCB]  lilt: — Sax.  Jt 
CiKUS  ;  AHirOLicua  of  Berytoa  [] 
Affuliius  ;  AaiTita  of  Soli ;  Arwk 
philoiopher  ;  Dahoquion  ;  Dshoci 
DTNUS  of  Alexandria ;  Cassius  Di 
UcicA  }  DlOFBANU  of  Nicaea  ;  Flc 
FnoNTO  ;  HmocLn,  governor  of  Bit 
Diocletian ;  HiprocnaTKS,  of  Coa,  i 
aoigean,  at  the  time  of  Canitanline 
hmanT!SVt  or  Liontiiib  ;  Nasron,  i 
lime  of  Alexander  Sevema  ;  P^mpuu 
andriaj  Parauus;  Puaookiun;  P 
of  Alexandria  ;  the  btDlheia  Q  uiktii 

tub;    Varro  ;   Zonoasrin.      Ckaaia 

haa  contributed  only  two  afaort  eitracti 
namely,  ce.  5  and  36  of  the  fifth  book. 

The  variout  anbjecta  treated  of  in  th 
will  belt  ajmear  frura  the  contentt  of  I 
booka,  which  aie  aa  fbUow  :  I.  OTthe 
and  the  riaing  and  aetting  of  the  aii 
general  mattera  appertaining  to  agricnl 
the  dtflorent  kinds  of  com.  3.  Of 
agriculnual  duties  tnitable  to  each  moi 
6.  Of  the  enltivution  of  the  tine.  6- 
making  of  wine.  9.  Of  the  coltiva 
olive  and  the  making  of  oiL  10 — I' 
culture.  1 3.  Of  the  animala  and  tnso 
to  plants.  14.  Of  pigeoni  and  other 
Of  natural  sympatfaiei  and  antipaih 
the  management  of  hees.  16.  Of  h' 
and  omels.  1 7.  Of  the  breeding  of  cai 
the  breeding  of  tbespL  19.  Of  doga, 
)ngt,  nnd  of  sailing  nmit.     20.  Of  fiah 

The  Qeoi»ni«  vna  firat  publiahed  i 
153S,  Bio.,  in  a  Latin  truaiation  ma 
Comariui.  The  Oieek  text  apprsird 
lowing  year.  1539.  Svu..  at  }iaar\,  e 
Alei.  Brasucunni  £rom  a  manuacript 
perial  library  in  Vienna.  The  nut 
publiihed  at  Cambridge,  1704,  Svo„ 
Needham,  and  the  laal  M  Lcipxig,  1 
Bra,  edited  by  Nidas. 

BASSUS,  CESE'LLIUS,  a  Roe 
and  a  Carthaginian  by  birth,  on  the 
dream  promiaed  to  discover  fbr  He 
treasiret,  which  had  been  hiddm  by 
the  fled  to  Africa.  Neio  gave  full  a 
tale,  and  dequtched  Teaaela  to  carry  t 
lo  Rome  i  but  Baaua,  alter  digging  ah 
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directaon,  was  unable  to  fiud  them,  and  in  despair 
pat  an  end  to  his  life,  a.  d.  66.  (Tac.  Jim,  xvi. 
1—3 ;  Snet.  Ner,  31.) 

BASSUS,  GA'VIUS  or  GA'BIUS,  a  learned 
pamnuirian,  whose  CommerUarii  and  treatise  De 
Origim  Ferborum  et  Voeabtdarmm  are  cited  by  Oel- 
lini  (ii.  4,  iii.  9, 19,  v.  7,  zL  17).  He  is  probably 
the  same  with  the  writer  of  the  woric  De  Diii, 
^oken  of  by  Macrobios  (Sat,  L  19,  iii  6,  compare 
iii  18),  and  perhaps  to  him  belong  the  Satirae  also 
from  which  Fnlgentius  Planciades  quotes  a  line. 
(&nii.  Antiq,  Explic,)  We  hear  of  a  Gavius  Bas- 
sos who  was  praefectus  of  the  Pontic  coast  under 
Ti^  (Piin.  J^.  X.  18,  32,  33),  but  those  who 
voold  identify  him  with  the  person  mentioned 
shore  have  overlooked  the  circumstance  that  the 
SQthw  of  the  commentaries  dechues,  that  he  beheld 
vith  his  own  eyes  at  Argos  the  fiunous  equus 
Snaans,  which  was  said  to  have  belonged  in  suc- 
cession to  Dolabella,  Cassius,  and  M.  Antonius; 
sad  hence  it  is  clear  that,  unless  in  addition  to  its 
peculiar  property  of  entailing  inevitable  destruction 
upon  its  possessor,  it  had  likewise  received  the  gift 
of  longw  life  than  ever  steed  enjoyed  before,  it 
conld  hardly  have  been  seen  by  a  contemporary  of 
the  younger  Pliny.  The  praenomen  Goffiiu  or 
Oaltaa  has  in  many  MSS.  been  corrupted  into 
Gaiua  or  Cadtu,  and  then  abbreviated  into  C, 
which  has  given  rise  to  considerable  confusion; 
hut,  for  anything  we  can  prove  to  the  contrary, 
Mcfa  of  the  abovfr-mentioned  books  may  be  from 
the  pen  of  a  distinct  individual.  [W.  R.] 

BASSUS  JU'LIUS.    [Bassos,  p.  471,  b.] 

BASSUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  Roman  orator,  fre- 
qaently  mentioned  by  the  elder  Seneca  in  his 
CWroternoe,  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Junius 
Bbssqs  who  was  called  Athnu  albus  when  Quin- 
tiHan  was  a  boy,  and  who  vras  distinguished  by 
his  abusive  wit.    (QuintiL  vl  3.  §§  27,  57,  74.) 

BASSUS,  LOLLIUS  (ASWws  Bdffeos),  the 
author  of  ten  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  is 
«Iled,  in  the  tide  of  the  second  epigram,  a  native 
of  Smyrna.  His  time  is  fixed  by  the  tenth  epi- 
gnm,  on  the  death  of  Germanicus,  who  died  a,  d. 
19.    (Tac.  ^««.  it  71.)  [P.S.] 

BASSUS,  LUCrLIUS,  a  name  used  by  Cicero 
ss  {ffoverbial  for  a  vain  and  worthless  author.  In 
s  letter  to  Atticus  (xiL  5),  speaking  of  his  pane- 
gyric upon  Cato,  he  says,  **  I  am  well  pleased  with 
By  work,  but  so  is  Bassus  Ludlius  with  his.** 
Some  MSS.  here  have  Caediuu.  [W.  R.] 

BASSUS,  LUCI'LIUS,  was  promoted  by 
Vitellias  from  the  command  of  a  squadron  of 
civalry  to  be  admiral  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna  and 
Misenum,  b.  c.  70 ;  but  disappointed  at  not  ob- 
tuaiikg  the  command  of  the  praetorian  troops,  he 
betrayed  the  fleet  to  Vespasian.  After  the  death 
•f  Vtteflins,  Bassos  was  sent  to  put  down  some 
^istarbances  in  Campania.  (Tac.  Hisi.  ii  100,  iii. 
12,  36,  40,  iv.  3.)  His  name  occun  in  an  in- 
wiption.     (Gruter,  p.  573.) 

BASSUS,  POMPO'NIUS,  was  consul  a.  d. 
21 1,  wider  Septimius  Severus,  and  at  a  subsequent 
period  ft^  a  victim  to  the  licentious  cruelty  of 
HsgahshiSj  who  having  become  enamoured  of  his 
^  and  high-bom  wife,  Annia  Faustina,  a  de- 
•ceodant  {wrSyowos^  probably  great-grandaughter) 
of  M.  Anrelins,  caused  Bassus  to  be  put  to  death 
by  the  senate  under  some  frivolous  pretext,  and 
then  nairiad  the  widow  with  indecent  haste. 
This  evcnl  took  pboe  in  22U 
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The  Bassus  who  was  governor  of  Mysia  under 
Caracalla  may  have  been  the  fiither  or  the  son  of 
the  above.  (Dion  Cass.  IxxviiL  21,  Ixxix.  5  ; 
Herodian,  v.  6,  5.)  [W.  R.] 

BASSUS,  SALEIUS,  a  Roman  epic  poet, 
contemporary  with  Statins.  Quintilian  thus 
characterises  his  genius :  **  vehemens  et  poeticum 
fuit  nee  ipsum  senectute  maturum.**  The  last 
words  are  somewhat  obscure,  but  probably  signify 
that  he  died  young,  before  his  powers  were  ripened 
by  yean.  He  is  the  **  tenuis  Saleius**  of  Juvenal, 
one  of  the  numerous  band  of  literary  men  whose 
poverty  and  suflerings  the  satirist  so  feelingly  de- 
plores ;  but  at  a  later  period  his  wants  were 
relieved  by  the  liberality  of  Vespasian,  as  we  learn 
from  the  dialogue  on  the  decline  of  eloquence, 
where  warm  praise  is  lavished  on  his  abilities  and 
moral  worth. 

We  have  not  even  a  fragment  acknowledged  as 
the  production  of  this  Bassus.  A  panegyric,  in- 
deed, in  261  heroic  hexameters,  on  a  certain  Cal- 
pumius  Piso,  has  been  preserved,  the  object  and 
the  author  of  which  are  equally  uncertain  ;  and 
hence  we  find  it  attributed  to  Virgil,  to  Ovid,  to 
Statins,  and  very  frequently  to  Lucan«  whose 
name  is  said  to  be  prefixed  in  some  MSS.,  while 
Wemsdorf^  rejecting  all  these  suppositions,  laboun 
hard  to  prove  that  it  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  Saleius 
Bassus,  and  that  the  Piso  who  is  the  hero  of  the 
piece  must  be  the  well-known  leader  of  the  great 
conspiracy  against  Nero.  The  strong  points  in  the 
position  are  the  allusions  (L  180)  to  the  game  of 
draughts  in  which  this  Piso  is  known  to  have 
been  an  adept  (Vet  SchoL  ad  Juv,  v.  109),  and 
the  references  by  the  writer  to  his  own  humble 
origin  and  narrow  means,  a  description  altogether 
inapplicable  to  the  well-bom  and  wealthy  bard  of 
Corduba.  Granting,  however,  that  Wemsdorf  is 
right  so  fiur  as  Piso  and  Lucan  are  concerned,  it  by 
no  means  follows,  from  the  simple  fact  that  the 
author  in  question  was  poor  and  neglected,  that  we 
are  entitled,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence 
direct  or  circumstantial,  to  identify  him  with 
Saleius  Bassus,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  same  con- 
ditions would  hold  good  of  Statins,  Serranus,  and 
a  long  list  of  verufien  belonging  to  the  same 
period.  (Quint  x.  1,  90  ;  Dudog.  de  Oratt,  cc 
5,  9 ;  Juv.  vii.  80  ;  Wemsdorf  PoetL  Latt,  Minn, 
voL  iv.  p.  L  pp.  36, 72,  75,  236.)         [W.  R.J 

BASSUS,  SEPU'LLIUS,  a  Roman  orator, 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  dder  Seneca.  (Om- 
trov,  iu.  16,  17,  20-22.) 

BASSUS,  SrLIUS,  a  Roman  orator,  mention- 
ed by  the  elder  Seneca.    (Conirov,  L  6,  7>) 

BA'TALUS  (BiiroAos),  according  to  some,  the 
author  of  lascivious  drinking-songs,  and  according 
to  others,  an  effeminate  flute-player,  who  must 
have  lived  shortly  before  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
for  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  nick-named  Bar 
talus  on  account  of  his  weakly  and  delicate  consti- 
tution. (Plut  Dem.  4,  ViL  X  OraL  p.  847,  e.) 
According  to  Libanius  (  VU.  Dem,  p.  2,  ed.  Reiske), 
Batalus,  the  flute-i^ayer,  was  a  native  of  Ephesus, 
and  the  fint  man  that  ever  appeared  on  the  stage 
in  women*s  shoes,  for  which  rrason  he  was  ridi- 
culed in  a  comedy  of  Antiphanes.  Whether  the 
poet  and  the  flute-player  were  the  same,  or  two 
different  persons,  is  uncertain.  (Comp.  Meineke, 
Hist.  CriL  Com.  Graec  p.  333,  &c)       [L.  S.] 

BATEIA  (aivf «o),  a  daughter  of  Tcucer  or  of 
Tros  (Steph.  Byz.  «.  v.  A^pSaifos)^  the  wife  of  Dar- 
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nefertheleai  advanced  against  Mesnllinua,  and 
gained  a  nctorj  over  him  ;  bnt  being  thortl j  after 
defeated  in  his  torn,  he  fled  to  his  Brendan  name- 
sake. The  two  Batos  now  united  their  forces,  and 
took  possession  of  the  mountain  Alma,  near  Sir- 
miam,  where  they  remained  on  the  defensive,  and 
Dsintained  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  Cae- 
dna  Sevema.  But  after  the  latter  had  been  recalled 
to  Moesia  by  the  ravages  of  the  tribes  bordering 
upon  his  province,  the  Batos,  who  had  now  no 
enemy  to  oppose  them,  since  Tiberius  and  Messal- 
lina  were  remaining  at  Siscia,  left  their  position 
and  induced  many  of  the  neighbooring  tribes  to  join 
tbem.  They  undertook  predatory  incorsions  on 
erery  side,  and  carefully  avoided  an  engagement 
with  Tiberius.  At  the  commencement  of  winter, 
tbey  marched  into  Macedonia,  but  here  they  were 
defeated  by  the  Thradan  Rhymetalces  and  his  bro- 
ther Rascyporis,  allies  of  the  Romans. 

The  continuaDce  of  the  war  alanned  Augustus, 
who  thought  that  it  was  purposely  prolonged  by 
Hberins.  Germanicus  vras  accordiingly  sent  into 
the  disturbed  dbtricts  in  the  following  year  (▲.  d. 
7)  with  a  fresh  army,  but  Tiberius,  it  appears,  was 
not  recalled,  as  he  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  two 
jean  later.  In  the  campaign  of  this  year  the  Ro- 
mans accomplished  veiy  little ;  the  chief  advantage 
which  they  gained  was  ^e  conquest  by  Qerma- 
nicns  of  the  Maiaei,  a  Pannonian  people.  Next 
year  (▲.  o.  8),  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians 
were  afflicted  by  fiunine  and  pestilence,  in  conse- 
qoeooe  of  which,  and  of  having  sufiered  some  re- 
verses, they  coxiduded  a  peace  with  the  Romans. 
When  the  Dalmatian  Bate  appeared  before  Tiberius 
to  treat  respecting  the  peace,  and  was  asked  why 
ke  had  rebeUed,  he  replied,  **  You  are  the  cause. 
Instead  of  sending  dogs  and  shepherds  to  take  care 
of  your  flodu,  jovl  send  wolves.^ 

This  peace  was  of  short  duration.  The  Brendan 
Bato  had  betrayed  to  the  Romans  Pinnes  or  Pin- 
aetes,  one  of  the  prindpal  Pannonian  chiefs,  and 
had  obtained  in  consequence  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Breodans.  The  Dalmatian  Bato,  suspecting  the 
designs  of  the  Brendan,  made  war  upon  the  latter, 
took  him  [msoner,  and  put  him  to  death.  This 
led  to  a  frnh  war  with  the  Romans.  Many  of  the 
Pannonians  joined  the  revolt,  but  Silvanus  Plau- 
tios  subdued  the  Breudans  and  several  other  tribes ; 
sad  Bato,  seeing  no  hope  of  success  in  Pannonia, 
bid  waste  the  country  and  retired  into  Dalmatia. 

At  the  b^inning  of  the  following  year  (a.  d.  9), 
after  the  winter,  Tiberius  returned  to  Rome,  while 
Genaanicos  remained  in  Dalmatia.  Bnt  as  the 
war  was  still  protracted,  Augustus  resolved  to  make 
a  vigorous  effort  to  bring  it  to  a  condusion.  Tibe- 
rias was  sent  back  to  the  army,  which  was  now 
divided  into  three  parts,  one  under  the  command 
of  Silvannsi,  the  second  under  M.  Lepidus,  and  the 
third  under  Tiberius  and  Germanicus,  all  of  whom 
jmsecated  the  vrar  with  the  utmost  vigour  in 
diSoent  directions.  Tiberius  and  Germanicus 
■arched  against  Bato,  who  at  length  took  refuge 
in  a  very  strong  fort,  called  Anderion  or  Andete- 
lioD,  near  Salonae.  Before  this  pkice  the  Romans 
'—ffsinH  for  some  time,  unable  to  obtain  possesdon 
of  iL  Bato,  however,  mistrusting  the  issue,  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  his  men  to  enter  into  nego- 
oatiotts  with  Tiberius;  but,  as  they  refused, 
be  abandoned  them  and  went  into  concealment. 
The  Romans  eventually  took  the  fort  and  subdued 
the  greater  part  of  Dalmatia ;   whereupon  Bato 
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offorad  to  surrender  himself  to  Tiberius  upon  pro- 
mise of  pardon.  This  was  promised,  and  Bato 
accompanied  Tiberius  to  Rome,  where  he  was  the 
chief  object  of  attraction  in  the  triumph.  Tiberius, 
however,  kept  his  word.  He  sent  Bato  to  Ravenna 
hiden  with  presents,  which  were  given  him,  ac- 
cording to  Suetonius,  because  he  had  on  one 
occadon  allowed  Tiberius  to  escape,  when  he  was 
shut  up  vrith  his  army  in  disadvantageous  ground. 
(Dion  Cass.  It.  29—34,  Ivi.  1, 10—16 ;  VelL  Pat. 
ii  110—114  ;  Suet.  Tib.  9, 16,  20;  Ov.  ««  Fomt. 
u.  1.  46.) 

BATON  (Bdrm^X  of  Sinope,  a  Greek  rhetori- 
cian and  historian,  who  lived  subsequently  to 
Aratus  of  Sicyon.  (Plut  Apis^  15.)  The  follow- 
ing works  of  his  are  moitioned  by  the  andent 
writers: — I.  Commentaries  on  Persian  a&irs. 
{n^pcutdj  Strab.  xii.  p.  546.)  2.  On  the  tyranU 
of  Ephesus.  (Athen.  viL  p.  289,  a;  comp.  Suidas, 
«.r.  nvOay6pas  E^fftos.)  3.  On  Thessaly  and 
Haemonia.  (Athen,  xiv.  p.  639,  d.  e.)  4.  On  the 
tyranny  of  Hieronymns.  (Athen.  vi  p.  251,  e.; 
5.  On  Uie  poet  Ion.  (Athen.  z.  p.  436,  t)  6.  A 
history  of  Attica.  (Schol.  ad  Find,  I$tk  iv.  104, 
where  Bdckh  reads  Bch-Mv  instead  of  Bdh-os.) 

BATON  (Bctrctfy),  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of 
the  new  comedy,  flourished  about  280  b.  c.  We 
have  fragments  of  ^e  following  comedies  by  him : 
AlT9$A6t  or  AirwAo/,  Evepy^rcu,  AtfJipo^voSy  ^tv- 
f^oTOTwy.  His  plays  appear  to  have  been  chiefly 
dedgned  to  ridicule  the  philosophers  of  the  day. 
His  name  is  incorrectly  written  in  some  passages 
of  the  uident  authors,  BiiTTot,  Bdrr*^,  BdBuv, 
(Plut.  de  Am,  et  AdtU,  p.  55 ;  Suidas,  s.  v.;  Eudoc 
p.  93 ;  Phot.  Cod.  167;  Stobaeus,  FtoriUg,  xcviiL 
18 ;  Athen.  xiv.  p.  662,  c.,  iv.  p.  163,  b.,  viL  p. 
279,  c  XV.  p.  678,  f.)  [P.  S.] 

BA'TRACHUS  (Barpaxos),  a  Lacedaemonian 
sculptor  and  architect  cf  the  time  of  Augustus. 
Pliny  (H.  N,  xxxvi.  5.  s.  14)  relates,  that  Batra- 
chus  and  Sanras  (Frog  and  Lixard)^  who  were  both 
very  rich,  built  at  their  own  expense  two  temples 
in  Rome,  one  to  Jupiter  and  the  other  to  Juno, 
hoping  they  would  be  allowed  to  put  their  names 
in  the  inscription  of  the  temples  (ituer^ttionem 
8per€tHtei\  But  being  denied  this,  they  made  the 
figures  of  a  frog  and  a  lizard  in  the  convolutions  of 
the  Ionic  capitab  (in  columnarum  spiris^  comp. 
Thiersch,  Epoch,  Anm.  p.  96.)  That  this  tale  is 
a  mere  &ble  founded  on  nothing  but  the  appear- 
ance of  the  two  figures  on  the  columns,  scarcely 
needs  to  be  remarked.  [W.  I.] 

BATTARUS,  a  name  which  repeatedly  occurs 
in  the  andent  poem  ^Dirae,**  or  imprecations,  as- 
cribed to  Virgil  or  the  grammarian  Valerius  Cato, 
and  reipecting  the  meaning  of  which  the  commen- 
tators on  this  poem  have  entertained  the  most  op- 
podte  opinions.  Some  have  thought  it  to  be  the 
name  of  some  locality,  a  tree,  a  river,  a  grove,  or 
a  hill,  and  the  like ;  while  others,  and  apparently 
with  more  reason,  have  considered  it  to  be  the 
name  of  a  person.  But  those  who  entertain  this 
latter  opinion  are  again  divided  in  r^ard  to  the 
person  that  may  be  meant  Some  believe  Battanis 
to  be  the  name  of  the  person  who  had  taken  pos- 
sesdon by  force  of  the  estates,  the  loss  of  which 
the  author  of  the  ^^Dirae**  laments,  and  against 
whom,  therefore,  the  imprecations  are  directed. 
Wemsdorf  believes  that  it  is  only  a  fictitious 
name,  and  is  meant  to  dedgnate  some  satiric  poet, 
perhaps  Callimachus ;  others  imagine  that  Battams 
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dialectic  form  far  Buvami  or 

or  Bocchiu.     Na«k^  lutlj,  conceive! 

be  the  name  of  a  alire  who  was  a  ikil- 
i}-er,  or  fethufi  a  ihepherd,  and  who 
ly  lived  with  the  aalhor  of  tho  "Dirao" 
lie,  and  renuined  then  after  the  poet 
riven  from  it.    Each  of  these  conflicting 

■upported  by  aomething  or  other  that 
Jke  poem  itsdf ;  but  it  ia  impoaaible  to 
hing  that  would  decide  the  qneaiion. 
1,  Poet.  LaL  Mm.  iii.  p.  xlTiii.  Ac.; 
;he«Ae».AfM.ii.  1,  p.  113.4c)  [L.S.] 
[S  (D^ltTOi),  a  ihepheid  of  Neleiu,  who 
s  driTlng  awa;  the  canle  be  had  ilolt 


et ;  hut  a*  Hen 


loath  lo  keep  the 

him  nererthaleaa,  ne  aHumed  a  duteient 
,  returned  lo  Baltui,  and  promiaed  him 
B  preaent,  if  he  would  tell  him  who  had 
cattle  of  Apollo.  The  ahepherd  wu 
md  related  all  he  knew,  whereupon 
ocbed  bjm  with  hii  ata£  and  changed 
snuw.  (Ond,  MtL  iL  668,  ix.;  Anton. 

IL.  S.] 
J3  and  the  BATTI'ADAE  (B<frTM, 
I,  kingi  of  Cyren*  during  eight  geneia- 
erod.  iT.  163  i  comp.  Thrige,  Ra  Om- 
42.) 

rua  I.,  the  leader  of  the  colony  ftom 
lytede,  waa  ton  of  Polymneitui,  a  The- 
1,  hit  mother,  according  to  one  account, 
retan  prioceia.  (Herod,  iy.  150,  \hh.) 
her'i  aide  he  wu  of  the  blood  of  the 
ad  17th  in  deicent  from  Enphemua  the 
(Herod,  ix.  160;  Find.  i^i.  iv.  17, 
etc;  ApolLRhod.  iv.  1750  ;  Thrige, 
.gg8,ll.)  He  ia  aaid  to  have  been 
"  Arialolelei"  (Find.  PyOi.  v.  116; 
ymH.  »  AfolL  7fi)  ;  and  we  are  left 
conjecture  for  the  origin  of  tho  name 
which  he  af^rwarda  rcceiied.  Hero- 
1 6S)  tella  ua,  that  it  waa  the  Libyan 
"  king,''  and  believei  that  the  oracle 
imanded  the  coloniialion  of  Ldbyn  ap- 
him  with  reference  to  hia  futnre  dignity, 
in  have  auppoied  BifTToj  lo  have  been 
m  BoTTOpi^w,  and  Lo  hare  been  eiprps- 
le  alleged  impediment  in  hit  apeech. 
Hetych. «,  o.  Burrqpif (If;  comp.  Thrige, 
lb.  liv.  p.  662) ;  while  Thrigo  ft  t)  con- 
name  to  be  of  kindred  origin  vith 
e  appellalion  of  the  oracular  prieitt  of 
among  the  Satrae.  (Herod,  vil  111.) 
nbt  ia  there  at  to  the  caute  which  led  to 
ation  of  Cyiene.  According  lo  the  ac- 
le  CjTCDaeana.  Battua,  having  gone  to 
Delphic  oncle  about  die  removal  of  the 
ifect  abore-mentioned,  wat  enjoined  to 
ly  into  Ijbya ;  white  the  tt«y  of  the 
waa,  thai  uiia  injunction  waa  laid  on 
Orinua,  and  that  he  pointed  to  Battua 
|er  aod  fitter  man  for  the  pnipote.  In 
,  the  command  waa  not  obeyed  but  with 
md  after  a  long  delay.  (lierod.  iv.  ISO 
According,  uain,  lo  Meneclea,  an  hiito- 
pa  of  BarcB  \af.SAii.  ad  Find.  Pylh.  iv. 
Thrige,  IS  S,  li),  Batloi  waa  driven 
Thera  by  civil  war,  and  wai  ordered  by 
to  return  to  hit  country,  but  lo  betake 
the  continent.    Laitly,  the  account  of 


that  Ballui  led  forth  hia'coioniala  in  ' 
the  Delphic  oracle,  and  imder  a  belie 
lection  of  Apollo  ^ApxVY^^VT-  (Callij 
ApoU.  65,  &C..  55,  <H^;  Spanheim,  od 
Mailer,  Dor.  iL  3,  S§  1,  7  ;  Thrige,  ^ 
Of  the  leveiat  opiniona  as  to  the  per 
the  colooitta  firmt  aaiied  from  Thera,  t 
bable  it  that  which  placei  it  aboii 
(Miiller,  Ordiom.  p.  344),  and  fnm  I 
parently  we  mu*t  begin  to  reckon 
aaugned  by  Herodotui  (i>.  159)  ti 
Batlni'      ' • 


not,  how 


d  Ph 


i§32- 


that  Cyivne  iraa  acloally  founded 
(Herod.  i>,  157, 158  j  Thrige. 
Ovid  iIbU,S4l)   calla  Batt 

Little  further  it  known  of  the  life 
He  appeart  to  have  been  vigoroaa  oi 
in  Bunnounting  the  difficnitiea  which 
font  colony,  in  making  the  moat  of  the , 
advontagei  of  the  country,  and  in  tub 
native  tribes  with  (he  auiitancc,  it  u 
Lacedaemonian  AncbioDia.  (Pind.  . 
*e.;  Aritto- 


L  1 4.)      Di« 


«(£i 


Vit.  p.  232),  that  he  governed  w 
and  moderatian  behttiog  a  conttiiui 
and  Pindar  {PyA.  v.  l'20,&c)  c^lebn 
woriit,  and  eapecially  the  n»d  (» 
comp,  Bockh,  PiiL  Earn.  ifAliau.  ■ 
which  he  cauaed  to  be  made  for  the  aa 
lion  to  ApoIIo'i  temple,  alao  built  by  t 
Hyna.  m  ArolL  77.)  Whers  thit 
the  Agoia,  the  tomb  of  Battua  waa  | 
from  that  of  the  other  kingi.  (Pind.  i 
&c.;  Catull.  Tii.  6.)  Hia  inhjecU  woi 
aa  a  hero,  and  we  learn  [ram  Panu 
that  they  dedicated  a  alatue  of  him  ai 
presenting;  him  in  a  chariot  driven  hi 
Cyrone,  with  Libya  in  the  act  of  cr 
(See  Thrige,  gg  2b',  28.) 

2.  ARCiaiLAUE  I.  ('A/wfa-IXaut)  w 
the  abo(e(HerDd.  iv.  15!>);  but  nothin. 
of  him  except  that  he  reigned,  and  a 
quiet,  (or  16  yean,  B.  c.  £99 — 583. 

3.  BATTua  IL,  anmamed  "the  Hi 
cinlly  from  hia  victory  over  Aprin 
YM^lun],  was  the  aon  of  No.  2,  ai 
king  of  the  dynaaty ;  for  the  opinion  < 
conaider  that  Heriidolui  haa  omitted 
between  Arcesilaui  I.  and  the  preaea 

and  is  otherwiaa  ennuobered  with 
chroaological  difficultici.  (Thrige,  gg 
com|i.  PluL  Cor.  11.)  In  thia  re 
received  a  great  acceauon  of  lUengtl 
But  of  a  large  nnmber  of  cotonisti  i 
part*  of  Greece,  principally  periiapa  it 
neans  and  from  Crete  and  the  other  is 
the  itote  Invited  aver  under  the  prom 
division  of  lands  (prabobly  to  enabl 
make  head  agninat  the  neighbonring  L 
who  were  further  urged  to  the  migr 
Delphic  omcle.  (Heix)d.  iv.  1S9,  n 
This  inSui  appanntlj  giving  riae  ts 
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cmdunento  on  the  Libyan  tribes,  the  latter,  nnder 
Adician,  their  king,  sarrendered  themselves  to 
A{viea,  king  of  Egypt,  and  daimed  his  protection. 
A  bsttie  ensued  in  the  region  of  Iraaa,  b.  c.  570, 
in  which  the  EgypUans  vere  defeated, — this  being 
the  fint  time,  according  to  Herodotus  (iv.  159% 
tint  tl^y  had  erer  come  into  hostile  collision  wiUi 
Gneks.  (Comp.  Herod,  ii  161;  Diod.  i  68.)  This 
bsttfe  seems  to  have  finished  the  war  with  Egypt ; 
iot  we  read  in  Herodotus  (iL  181),  that  Aooasis 
fonned  a  marriage  with  Ladice,  a  Cyrenaean  wo> 
nan,  daughter  perhaps  of  Battus  II.  (Wesseling, 
ad  Herod.  L  c),  and,  in  other  ways  as  well,  culti- 
vated friendly  rektions  with  the  Cyrenaeans.    By 
the  mmt  victory  too  the  sovereignty  of  Cyrene 
ofer  the  Libyans  was  confirmed.    (Comp.  Herod, 
ir.  160,  where  their  revolt  from  Arcesilaus  II.  is 
ipokoi  ot)    It  was  in  this  reign  also,  according  to 
spnhsUe  conjecture  of  Thrige*s  (§  30),  that  Cy- 
me began  to  occupy  the  neighbouring  region  with 
htf  oohmies,  which  seem  to  have  been  numerous. 
(Find.  Pytk  iv.  20,  34,  v.  20.)    The  period  of  the 
death  of  Battus  II.  it  is  impossible  to  settle  with 
»Tartnees>    We  know  only  that  his  reign  lasted 
beyond  the  year  570  b.  c.  ;  and  it  is  pure  conjeo- 
tore  which  would  assign  the  end  of  it,  with  Thrige, 
to  560,  or,  with  Bouhier  and  Lareher,  to  554. 
(Thrige,  §  29 ;  Lareher,  ad  Herod,  iv.  163.) 

4.  Arcbsilaus  II.,  son  of  Battus  II.,  was  sur- 
named  *'the  oppressive"  (x«^«roj),  from  his  at- 
tempting probably  to  substitute  a  tyranny  for  the 
Cyrenaean  constitution,  which  had  hitherto  been 
nmilar  to  that  of  Sparta.  It  was  perhaps  firom 
this  canse  that  the  dissensions  arose  between  him- 
•^  and  his  brothers,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
kttcr  withdrew  from  Cyrene,  and  founded  Barca, 
St  the  same  time  exciting  the  Libyan  tribes  to  re- 
T(rft  from  Arcesilaus,  who,  in  his  attempt  to  queU 
tha  rebellion,  tnSered  a  signal  defeat  at  Leucon  or 
UnnSj  a  jdace  in  the  region  of  Marmarica.  He 
aet  his  end  at  laat  by  treachery,  being  strangled  by 
his  brother  or  firiend,  Learehus.  His  wife,  Eryxo, 
Wever,  soon  after  avenged  his  death  by  the  mui^ 
^  of  his  Hisassin.  His  reign  lasted,  according  to 
■one,  from  560  to  550  b.  c. ;  according  to  others, 
6dd  554  to  544.  (Herod,  iv.  160  ;  Diod.  Exc  de 
Hrt  rf  Fa.  p,  232 ;  Pint  de  Virt.  MuL  pp.  260, 
261;  Thrige,  §§  35,37.) 

5.  Battus  III.,  or  "the  lame"  (x«^<^0»  •on  of 
Aitesilans  II.,  reigned  from  b.  c.  550  to  530,  or, 
as  some  state  it,  from  544  to  529.  In  his  time, 
the  Cyrenaeans,  weakened  by  internal  seditions, 
sppreheniive  of  assaults  from  Libya  and  Egypt, 
uid  distressed  too  perhi^M  by  the  consciousness  of 
the  king''s  inefficiency,  invited  Demonaz,  a  Manti- 
Bean,  hy  the  advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  to  settle 
the  constitution  of  the  city.  The  conflicting  claims 
of  the  original  colonists  with  those  of  the  later  set- 
tWs,  and  the  due  distribution  of  power  between 
the  sovereign  and  the  commonalty,  were  the  main 
diffiodties  with  which  he  had  to'  deal  With  re- 
■pect  to  the  former  point,  he  substituted  for  the  old 
<^iriiun  of  tribes  an  entirely  new  one,  in  which 
however  some  privileges,  in  regard  to  their  reUtion 
ts  the  Ilff^ioacot,  were  reserved  to  those  of  Theraean 
<^cae«ot ;  while  the  royal  power  he  reduced  within 
Toy  narrow  limits,  Iteving  to  the  king  only  cer^ 
tam  selected  lands,  and  the  enjoyment  of  some 
pieady  fimcttons  (rs/Ui^sa  koH  ipiuaiyas),  with  the 
prirflege  probably  (see  Herod,  iv.  165)  of  pre- 

in  the  coundL    We  hear  nothing  more 
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recorded  of  Battus  III.  llie  diminution  of  the 
kingly  power  in  his  reign  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  remember  that  the  two  main  causes  as- 
signed by  Aristotle  (PoliL  v.  10,  ad  fin.  ed.  Bekk.) 
ibr  the  overthrow  of  monarchy  had  been,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  fiill  operation  at  Cyrene, — viz.  quar- 
rels in  the  royal  fiunily,  and  the  attempt  to  esta- 
blish a  tyrannical  government  (Herod,  iv.  161 ; 
Diod.  L  c;  Plut.  I  a  Thrige,  §  38 ;  Miiller,  Dor, 
iii4.§5,  iii.9.  §  13.) 

6.  Arcbsilaus  III.,  son  of  Battus  III.  by 
Pheretime,  reigned,  according  to  Thrige  (§  39), 
from  530  to  about  514  b.  c.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  reign  he  was  driven  from  Cyrene  in  an  attempt 
to  recover  the  ancient  royal  privileges,  and,  taking 
refuge  in  Samos,  returned  with  a  number  of  auxi- 
liaries, whom  he  had  attached  to  his  cause  by  the 
promise  of  a  new  division  of  lands.  With  their 
aid  he  regained  the  throne ;  on  which,  besides 
taking  the  most  cruel  vengeance  on  his  enemies, 
he  endeavoured  further  to  strengthen  himself  by 
making  submission  to  Cambyses,  and  stipulating 
to  pay  him  tribute,  B.  a  5*25.  (Herod,  iv.  162- 
165,  comp.  iiL  13,  91,  ii.  181.)  Terrified,  how- 
ever, according  to  Herodotus  (iv.  1 64),  at  the  dis- 
covery that  he  had  subjected  himself  to  the  woe 
denounced  against  him,  under  certain  conditions, 
by  an  obscure  oracle  (comp.  iv.  163),  or,  more  pro- 
bably, being  driven  out  by  his  subjects,  who  were 
exasperated  at  his  submission  to  the  Persians  (see 
iv.  165,  ad  fin.),  he  Bed  to  Alazir,  king  of  Barca, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married,  and  was  there 
slain,  together  with  his  &ther-in-law,  by  the  Bar^ 
caeans  and  some  Cyrenaean  exiles.  (Herod,  iv. 
164,  167;  see  Thrige,  §§  39-41.) 

7.  Battus  IV.  is  called  *"  the  Handsome"  {6 
KoXos)  by  Heracleides  Ponticus.  (Bee  Thrige,  $  38, 
n.  3.  §  42.)  It  has  been  doubted  by  some  whether 
there  were  any  kings  of  the  £amily  after  Arcesilaus 
III.,  but  this  point  seems  to  be  settled  by  Hero- 
dotus (iv.  163)  and  by  Pindar.  {Pyth.  iv.  115.) 
The  opinion  of  those,  who  suppose  ihe  names  of 
two  kings  to  have  been  omitted  by  Herodotus  be- 
tween Arcesilaus  I.  and  Battus  *^  the  lame,"  has 
been  noticed  above.  Of  Battus  IV.  we  know  no- 
thing. It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Arcesilaus  III.,  and  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  tiirone  at  the  period  of  the  capture  of 
Barca  by  the  Persiuis,  about  512  b.  c.  (Herod, 
iv.  203.)  At  least  the  peaceable  admission  of  the 
latter  into  Cyrene  (Herod.  L  e.)may  seem  to  point 
to  the  prevalence  there  of  a  Medizmg  policy,  such 
as  we  might  expect  from  a  son  or  near  relative  of 
Arcesilaus  III.  The  chronology  of  tiiis  reign  is 
involved  in  as  much  obscurity  as  the  events  of  it, 
and  it  is  impossible  therefore  to  assign  any  exact 
date  either  to  its  beginning  or  its  end.  (See  Thrige, 
§§  42-44.) 

8.  Arcesilaus  IV.,  son  probably  of  Battus  IV., 
is  the  prince  whose  victory  in  the  chariot-race  at 
the  Pythian  games,  b.  c.  466,  is  celebrated  by 
Pindar  in  his  4th  and  5th  Pythian  odes ;  and 
these,  in  fact,  together  with  the  Scholia  upon  them, 
are  our  sole  authority  for  the  life  and  reign  of  this 
last  of  the  Battiadae.  From  them,  even  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  praises  of  him  which  they  contain, 
it  appears,  that  he  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
despotic,  and  had  recourse,  among  other  means,  to 
the  expedient  (a  fiivourite  one  with  tyrants,  see 
Aristot.  FoUt,  iii.  13,  v.  10,  11,  ed.  Bekk.)  of 
ridding  himself  of  the  nobles  of  the  state.   Indeed 
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am  nuiiii  object  of  Pindar  in  tfas  4th  P}-thLt 
ode  Hemi  to  hive  been  to  induce  Aittiilaiu  '■ 
Bdopt  B  mote  prudent  and  moderatg  coune,  and  i 
panicular  to  lecall  Demophiliu,  ■  boniibed  Cjn- 
Duan  Dablenun  tben  lirinii  at  Tbebei.  (S«  npe- 
ci«Uy  PfO.  if.  468,  tu^  Hjdp  tii  ifoji,  t  t,  )i. ; 
BiidLh  uid  Diuen,  ad  lac.)  It  ii  fiirther  probable 
(Thrige,  §  *fi),  tliBt  the  city  "Heiperidei"  in 
the  Cyrenaic  Penlapolii  (oftepvordi  caUed  *'  Ben- 
Dvx "  fn>m  the  wife  of  Ptolem;  Enetgetea)  wat 
founded  by  Arcsailaiu  IV„  vith  tbe  Tiev  of 
■ecnring  a  ntreal  foe  hiniKlf  in  the  erent  of  the 
■ncceufiil  lebellien  of  hi*  lubjecli.  It  ii  not 
known  whether  he  died  by  Tiolence  or  not ;  bnl 
afler  hii  death  royslty  wae  aboliifaed,  and  bit  son 
Battua,  who  had  fled  la  Heiperidei,  wai  then 
murdered,  end  hia  head  waa  thn>wD  into  the  kl 
Variona  dalei  ban  been  auigned  Ibr  the  couctonoii 
of  the  dynaitf  of  the  Balliadae  ;  bnt  nothing  ii 
certain,  except  that  it  could  i»t  hare  ended  bc%>n 
B.  c  460,  in  which  year  Aneailaua  IV.  won  the 
chariol-iace  at  Olympia, — noi  aftar  401,  when  we 
hear  of  Tiolenl  «dition>  between  the  Cynnaean 
noblei  and  populace.  (Diod.  iiT.  34  1  Aiiatot 
Psfie.Ti.4,  fd.  Bekk.)  Thrige  i>  di^Kned  lo  place 
tbe  commencement  tti  popular  government  abont 
460.  (AitytHuHBK,  i^  34,  45,  46,  43;  comp. 
MUIler,  i)or.  iiL  9.  |  lA.)  The  bther  of  CaUima- 
chua  wu  *  Cynnaean  of  the  name  of  Baltiu 
(Suidu,i.e.  Ka\U>uixoi)i  and  the  poet,  who  ii 
often  railed  "  Battiadei,*'  leenu  to  haie  claimed 
deicent  from  tbe  lojal  blood.  (Callim.  Hymn  n 
ApolL  65,  &c,  ^  37  1  Orid.  THrf.  ii.  367  ; 
Catull.  66.)  [E.E.] 

BAUBO  (Bautit  or  Bofu),  a  mythical  wonun 
of  Eleoue,  whom  Heaychiu*  calli  (he  nurae  of  De- 
meter;  hot  the  common  ttory  nna  thu>  :.~-Dn  her 
wandering*  in  warch  of  ber  daughter,  Demetei 
came  to  Banho,  who  recdTed  hep  hotpilably,  and 
offered  her  tomething  to  drink ;  hut  when  the  god- 
deH,  being  too  mnch  under  the  infloence  of  grief^ 
refilled  to  drink,  Baobo  made  mch  a  itrange  gea- 
tnre,  that  tbe  goddeas  nniled  and  accepted  the 
diaaghL  (Qem.  Alei.  OAorl.  p.  17.)  In  the  frag- 
ment of  the  Orphic  hynm,  which  ClemenB  Alex, 
addi  to  Ihii  account,  it  ii  further  related,  that  a 
boy  of  the  name  of  lacchoi  made  an  indecent  gei- 
ture  at  the  grief  of  Demeler.  Anuhivi  [Adv. 
GenL  i.  p.  173)  repeati  the  ttory  of  Baobo  from 
Clemeni,  bat  without  mentioning  the  boy  lacchua, 
who  i«  otherwJM  anknowu,  and,  if  meant  for  Dio- 
nyHii.  it  out  of  place  here.  The  different  itoriei 
concerning  the  reception  of  Demeler  al  Eleuiia 
aeem  all  to  be  inventiona  of  later  times,  coined  far 
the  purpoae  of  giving  a  mythical  origin  to  the  jokei 
in  which  the  women  nied  to  indulge  at  tile  (eitiTal 
of  thi*  goddeii.  [AacALABua  and  Adulafhub, 
No.  2.]  [L.  S.] 

BAUCIS,  a  Phrygian  wiman,  in  whoM  humble 
dwelling  Jupiter  and  Mercury  were  hotpitahly  re- 
ceived, after  having  been  tefoted  admitnon  by 
erery  one  elae  in  the  country.  Baud)  and  her 
hutband  Philemon  were  therefare  eared  by  the 
gsdi  when  they  riiilcd  the  coontry  with  an  iniui- 
dation ;  and  Jnpiter  made  Baodi  and  Philemon 
prieiti  in  hii  temple ;  and  when  the  two  mortal) 
eipmied  a  wiab  to  die  together,  Jupiter  granted 
tiieir  rtqueat  by  changing  them  limullaneoutiy 
inlotreet.   (Oi.  W«,  riii.  620-734.)         [L.  S.] 

BAUCIS  (B«w.'i),  a  Greek  poettu,  who  ii 
called  a  diidple  of  sifipho.    She  wai  a  native  of 


the  epitaph  up 
is  itill  extant,  and  which,  togelher 
fragment  of  Eiinna,  amtaini  all  wi 
Band).  [AiUlul.  Or.  Tii.  710,  712; 
I^.  Or.  p.  633.) 

BA'VIUS  and  MAE'VIUS,  who 
become  a  byword  of  icom  for  all  ja 
levolent  poetaiteri,  owe  their  unen 
tality  Mlely  to  the  enmity  which  I 
toward)  the  riling  geniui  of  the  matt 
of  their  contemporarie),  and  would  J 
have  been  heanl  of  but  for  the  well- 
Viigil  {EcL  iiL  90) :  "  Qni  Barium 
tua  csimina,  Maeii,"  the  Epode  of 
evil  fortune  i)  heartily  antidpaled 
which  bore  "rank  Maeriot"  ■■  it) 
canilic  epigram  by  Domitin)  Mann), 
and  probably  both  are  wittily  r— nj'r 
lirat  of  iheie  painge)  we  have  tbe  r 
vitu,  "  Uaeviui  et  Barina  pemni  f 
inimici  tarn  Horatio  quam  Viigilia,  i 
Epod.  X.  etc"  and  again,  upon  the  ' 
campit,"  in  Oeorgii.  l  310,  the  (ami 
obaervet,  "  hub  repreheuni  Vir^ 
Bavio  et  Moerio  hoc  <ena 

Hordea  qui  dixit,  npereit  nt  trit 
from  which  it  would  appear,  that  th 
in  the  form  of  a  poetical  latire,  and 
a  joint  undertaking.  Pbilargyriua, 
tion  of  tbe  third  Edogae,  after  gii 
account  of  theie  penonage)  aa  Servi 
M.  Baiiui  vai  a  "  caralor,"  a  deiigi 
Snite,  that  it  determine)  nothing  e 
that  he  enjoyed  tome  public  appomti 
St.  Jerome,  in  the  Eatebiati  chnmidi 
M.  Baviui,  the  poet,  etignuuiwd  bj 
Bucolica,  died  in  Cappadocia,  in  the  tl 
bundivd  and  eighty-uxth  Olympiad,  1 
Po^phyrion  (ad  Hot.  &i1.  iL  3.  239) 
Maeviui  wai  the  author  of  a  woik  u 
Aeiopui  the  tragedian,  and  hia  lux 
Scholiait  publiihed  by  Longiniu  ( 
■EWei,  "  Maeviui  poeta  fait  inimicu 
trectatoT  certa  omnium  vironua  d 
■eetstor  vocnm  antiqnanun,"  and  a 
tatorupon  the  Ibii  {1,5  — 


L  of  who  I 


Athenian),  v, 
and  itarved  to  death  ;  but  thii  Aory 
credit  among  icholan,  although  many 
Biieen  ai  to  the  individual  actoall;  n 
To  one  or  other  of  ihcu  worthiei 
tributed  the  practical  joke  pUyed  oG 
who,  when  leheaning  the  Gnl  book 
gict,  having  chanced  to  make  a  pi 

Nndu  ara,  len  nudoa— 
tome  one  of  the  audience  campleled 

-^habebia  frigore  fetneo 
And  to  them  alio  have  been  aaeril 
bnoUea,  two  paitorala  written  exproi 
upon  the  Eclogue)  loon  after  tbei 
(Donat.  Va.  Virg.  viL  g2S,  Ivi  g  6 
Poet.  LaL  Rdiqu.,  tic,  p.  308.  Ac.) 
BEBIUS  MASSA.  [Hasm.] 
BEBKYCE  {Btfyim),  one  of 
whom   Apollodoma  (u.  1.  g  5)  nU 
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fton  wham  ih*s  Bebryeet  in  Bitbynia  were  be- 
fiered  to  hare  dmved  their  name.  (Eostath.  ad 
£)i(my$,  Ptrieg.  805.)  Others  howeTer  derired  the 
Bebnrcet  from  a  hero,  Bebryz.  (Steph.  Byx.  «.  v. 
MfiUm^.)  [L.  &] 

BEDAS,  a  acdptor,  the  son  and  napil  of  Ly- 
Rl^as,  ■cnlptnied  a  praying  youth  (Plin.  H,  N, 
zxdT.  8.  ft.  19),  probaUy  the  original  of  which  the 
fine  Inonxe  ttatne  in  Bodin  it  a  copy.        [W.  I.] 

BEGOE,  an  Etmacan  nymph,  who  was  believed 
to  iisTe  written  the  Anfitlffuriiarum,  probabfy  the 
irt  of  parifyinff  plaees  which  had  been  stmck  by 
%htaing.  This  reUgious  book  was  kept  at  Rome 
m  the  temple  of  ApoUo  together  with  the  Sibylline 
books  and  the  Cannina  of  the  MardL  (Senr.  ad 
AoL  TL  72.)  [U  a] 

BELENUS.    [Abbllio.] 

BE'LESIS  or  BE'LESYS  {Bikwu,  B4\tffvt\ 
the  noblest  of  the  Chaldaean  priesu  at  Babylon, 
who,  according  to  the  account  of  Ctesias,  u  said, 
in  conjunction  with  Arboces,  the  Mede,  to  haye 
overthrown  the  old  Assyrian  empire.  [Arbacbs.] 
Beiesis  afterwards  receiTed  the  satrapy  of  Babylon 
frwArbaces.    (Diod.  ii.  24,  &c  28.) 

BE'LGIUS  or  BOXOIUS  (B^Kytos},  the  leader 
of  that  dinsion  of  the  Gaulish  anny  which  invaded 
Macedonia  and  Illyria  in  B.  c.  280.  He  defeated 
the  Macedonians  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  Pto- 
lemy Cenumns,  who  had  then  the  supreme  power 
in  Macedonia,  was  killed ;  but  the  Gauls  did  not 
fallow  up  their  victory,  and  the  rest  of  Greece  was 
spared  (or  a  time.  (Pans.  x.  19.  §  4 ;  Justin, 
air.  5.) 

BELISAOIIUS  (the  name  is  Bdi-txar,  Sdavonio 
far  **  White  Prince**),  remarkable  as  being  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  <mly  great  general,  whom  the 
Bjnantine  em{nre  ever  produced.  He  was  bom 
sbovt  A.  D.  505  (coup.  Ptocop.  GixUl  i.  5,  Pert,  L 
12)  St  Germania,  a  town  of  lUyria.  (Procop.  Vand, 
ill,  d^Aedtf,  iv.  1.)  His  public  life  is  so  much 
Biized  up  with  the  history  of  the  times,  that  it 
Med  not  here  be  given  except  in  outline,  and  hb 
privite  life  is  known  to  us  only  through  the  narra- 
tive of  tiie  lioentionsness  and  intrigues  of  his  un- 
worthy wife  Antonina  in  the  Seoet  History  of 
l^ivcopiosh  He  first  appears  as  a  young  man  in 
tile  tervioe  of  Justinian  under  the  emperor  Justin  I. 
A.  Ow  520-^37  (Procop.  Pen,  i  12),  and  on  the 
aeoeaeion  of  the  former,  was  made  general  of  the 
EMtem  annies,  to  chedc  the  inroads  of  the  Per- 
wns,  A.  D.  52^-532  (Procop.  Pert,  I  13— -21); 
•liorthr  aft«  which  he  married  Antonina,  a  woman 
•f  WMlth  and  rank,  but  of  low  birth  and  morals, 
ttd  fallowing  the  profession  of  an  actress.  (Procop. 
IfwU  Artxtm,  4,  5.) 

The  two  great  seenea  of  his  history  were  the  wars 
*8>iBst  the  Yandak  in  Africa,  and  against  the  Os- 
tnj^oths  in  Italy. 

1.  The  African  expedition  (a.  d.  533,  534)  was 
■pccdOy  ended  by  the  taking  of  Carthage,  the  cap- 
tnie  of  the  Vandal  king,  Gelimer,  and  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  established  in 
Africa.  (Procop.  Fand.  i  1 1,  li  8.)  His  triumph 
■  534  was  irmarkaMe  as  being  the  first  ever  seen 
*t  Constantinople,  and  the  first  ever  enjoyed  by  a 
■■bjeet  sisee  the  reign  of  Tiberius^  Amongst  his 
cftjicives  was  the  noble  Gelimer,  and  the  spoils 
■f  the  Vandal  kingdom  contained  the  vessels  of 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  that  had  been  carried 
bvm  Kaaae  to  Carthage  by  Genseric  He  also 
(alsBs  of  Bonan  citisens  besides  Bonifedus)  had 
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medals  struck  in  his  honour,  with  his  head  on  the 
reverse  (Cedrenus,  L  370),  and  on  Jan.  1,  a.  d.535, 
was  inaugurated  with  great  splendour  as  consul, 
and  with  a  second  triumph,  conducted  however  not 
according  to  the  new  imperial,  but  the  old  republi- 
can forms.  (Procop.  VamL  iL  9.) 

2.  The  Gothic  war  consists  of  two  acts,  the  fir^ 
(a.  d.  535—540),  the  second  ^a.  d.  544 — 548^ 
The  first  b^an  in  Uie  claims  laid  by  Justinian  to 
Sicily,  luid  in  his  demand  for  the  abdication  of  the 
feeble  Gothic  king,  Theodatus.  It  was  marked  by 
Belisaritts^s  conquest  of  Sicily  (535)  and  Naples 
(537),  by  his  successful  defence  of  Rome  against 
the  newly  elected  and  energetic  king  of  the  Goths, 
Vitiges  (March,  537 — March,  538),  and  by  the 
capture  oif  Ravenna  with  Vitiges  himself^  Dec.  539. 
(Procop.  Goth,  i  5,  ii.  30.)  He  was  then  recalled 
by  the  jealousy  of  Justinian  and  the  intrigues  of 
rival  generals,  without  even  the  honoun  of  a 
triumph.  (Procop.  GoiA.  iii  1.) 

The  interval  between  the  two  Gothic  wars  was 
occupied  by  his  defence  of  the  eastern  frontier 
against  the  inroads  of  the  Persians  under  Nushirvan 
or  Chosroes  (541—543)  (Procop.  Pert,  i.  25),  fit>m 
which  he  was  again  recalled  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
empress  Theodora,  and  of  his  wife  Antonina,  and 
escaped  the  sentence  of  death  only  by  a  heavy 
fine,  and  by  his  complete  submission  to  his  wife. 
(Procop.  Hiti,  Arcan,  3,  4.) 

The  second  act  of  the  Gothic  war,  which  Belisa- 
rius  undertook  in  the  office  of  count  of  the  stables, 
arose  from  the  revolt  of  the  Goths  and  reconquest 
of  Italy  under  their  new  king,  TotiU,  a.  d.  541 — 
544.  (Procop.  Goth,  iii.  2 — 9.)  Belisarius,  on  ar^ 
riving  in  Italy,  made  a  vigorous  but  vain  endeavour 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome  (May,  546 — Feb.  547), 
and  then  kept  in  check  the  hostility  of  the  con- 
querors, and  when  they  left  the  city,  recovered  and 
successfully  defended  it  against  them.  (Procop. 
Goth,  iii  13 — 24.)  His  career  was  again  cut  short 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  Bvxantine  court,  and  after 
a  brief  campaign  in  Lucama,  he  returned  from  Italy, 
Sept  A.  D.  548  (Procop.  Goth,  iii  29—32),  and 
left  his  victories  to  be  completed  by  his  rival  Narses 
in  the  comj^te  overthrow  of  the  Ostrogothic  king- 
dom, and  the  establishment  of  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna.  (Procop.  Goth,  iv.  21—35.)  (a.  d.  549 
-^54.) 

The  last  victory  of  Belisarius  was  gained  in  re- 
pelling an  inroad  of  the  Bulgarians,  a.  d.  559. 
{AgaSLHitl,  V.  15-20;  Theophanes,  pp.  198, 199.) 
In  A.  D.  563  he  was  accused  of  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Justinian,  and  his  fortune  was  seques- 
tered. All  that  is  certain  after  this  is,  that  he  died 
on  the  13th  of  March,  a.  d.  565.  (Theophanes, 
pp.  160,  162.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  whilst  his  life  is  preserved 
to  us  with  more  than  usual  accuracy — by  the  feet 
of  the  historian  Procopius  having  been  bis  secre- 
tary (Procop.  Pert.  i.  12),  and  having  published 
both  a  public  and  private  history  of  the  times — 
the  circumstances  of  his  disgrace  and  death  are  in- 
volved in  great  uncertainty,  and  historical  truth 
has  in  popular  fame  been  almost  eclipsed  by  ro- 
mance. This  arises  firom  the  termination  of  the 
contemporary  histories  of  Procopius  and  Agathias 
before  the  event  in  question ;  and  in  the  void  thus 
left,  Gibbon  (after  Alemann)  follows  the  story  of 
John  Mahda  (p.  242),  and  of  Theophanes  (pp. 
159 — 162),  that  he  was  merely  imprisoned  for 
a  year  in  hift  own  palace  (a.  d.  563,  564)  and 
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pluD^  fife  oolj  by  nymgy  that  he  drew  upon  him- 
lelf  the  hatred  of  thego£,  and,  ccmsumed  bygrie^ 
vmdoed  lonely  throogh  the  Aleum  field,  aYoiding 
the  paths  of  men.  We  mnit  here  remark  with 
Eustathiua,  that  Homer  knows  nothing  of  Bellero- 
phoD  killing  the  Cfaimaera  with  the  help  of  Pegasus, 
vbich  most  therefore  be  Tegarded  in  all  probability 
ai  t  later  embellishment  of  the  story.  The  man- 
ner in  which  he  destroyed  the  Chimaera  is  thus  de- 
icribed  by  Ttetses  (L  c):  he  fixed  lead  to  the  point 
of  Ms  knoe,  and  thnist  it  into  the  fire-breathing 
mouth  of  the  Chimaers,  who  was  accordingly  kill^ 
bj  the  molten  lead.  According  to  others,  Bellero- 
poon  was  assisted  by  Athena  Chalinitis  or  Hippia. 
(Pmis.  iL  1.  §  4;  Find.  L  c;  Stiab.  Tiii.  p.  379.) 
Some  tnMiitions  stated,  that  he  attempted  to  rise 
with  Pegasus  into  hearen,  bat  that  Zens  sent  a 
gsd-flr,  which  ctong  Pegasus  so,  that  he  threw  off 
the  lider  upon  the  earth,  who  became  lame  or  bfind 
IB  ooosequence.  (Pind.  Utk  vii  44 ;  Schol  ad 
/'ivi  (ML  ziii.  laO;  Herat  Cbm.  It.  11.26.)  A 
pecafiar  story  about  Bellerophon  is  related  by  Plu- 
taidL  {Jh  Viri,  MuL  p.  247,  &c)  Bellerophon 
was  wonhipped  as  a  hero  at  Corinth,  and  had  a 
aanctnaiy  near  the  town  in  the  cypress  groTe, 
daaeioo.  (Pans.  iL  2.  §  4.)  Scenes  of  the  story 
of  BeUerophon  were  fireqnently  represented  in  an- 
ient works  of  art  His  contest  with  the  Chimaera 
vai  seen  on  the  throne  of  Amyclae  (iL  18. 
S  7),  and  in  the  yestibale  of  the  Delphic  temple. 
{Eanp.  Ion,  203.)  On  coins,  gems,  and  vases  he 
i»  often  seen  fighting  against  the  Chimaera,  taking 
lesre  <tf  Proetns,  taming  P^[asas  or  giving  him  to 
drink,  or  fiUling  from  him..  But,  until  the  recent 
^acoVeries  in  Lyda  by  Mr.  Fellows,  no  represent- 
ation of  Bdkrophon  in  any  important  woric  of  art 
was  known ;  in  Lydan  sculptures,  however,  he  is 
seen  riding  on  Pegasus  and  conquering  the  Chimae- 
n.  [Comp.  Chimabba  and  Pboa8U&]      [L.  S.] 

BELLERUS.     [Bbllbbophon.] 

BELLIET^US,  the  name  of  a  fiunily  of  the  An- 
aia  gens.   The  word  is  sometimes  written  Bilienus. 

1.  L.  (Anniits)  Bbllibnus,  praetor  in  b.  c 
107,  served  under  Marius  in  the  war  against  Ju- 
futha  and  Boochus.  (SalL  Jmg,  104.) 

'2L  C.  Anniub  Bbllibnus,  one  of  the  legates  of 
^  Pooteins  in  Gallia  Naibonensis,  b.  c  72.  (Cic. 

3.  L.  (Annttjs)  Bbllibmits,  the  uncle  of  Cati- 
line, killed,  by  command  of  Sulla,  Lucretius  OfeUa, 
who  attempt^  to  obtain  the  consulship  contrary  to 
i^olla^  widL  Bellienus  was  condemned  in  &  c.  64. 
(Aseon.  m  Tog.  CatuL  pw  92,  ed.  Orelli;  comp. 
Appian,  B,  C.  I  101.) 

4.  L.  (Ankius)  Bbllibnus,  perhaps  a  son  of 
the  preceding,  whose  house  was  burnt  down  after 
the  msrder  of  Caesar  in  a.  c.  44.  (Cic  PkiL  ii.  86.) 

5.  Bblubnus,  originally  a  slave,  bom  in  the 
^larily  of  cme  Demetrius,  was  stationed  at  Inteme- 
huB  with  a  garrison  in  b.  c.  49,  where  he  put  to 
death,  in  eonseqiwnce  of  a  sum  of  money  which  he 
hd  reoetved  from  the  opposite  party,  Domitius,  a 
saan  of  noble  rank  in  the  town,  and  a  friend  of 
Cseaar*s.  Thereupon  the  Intemelians  took  up  arms, 
■ad  Ca^tts  had  to  march  to  the  town  wito  some 
cohorts,  to  put  down  the  insurrection.  (Cic.  ad 
fvm,  viii.  15 ;  comp.  zvi.  22.) 

a  BELLIE'NUS.i^distingniidied  Roman  orator 
sad  intiat,  who  was  nrevenied  br  the  disorders 
which  occnned  in  the  tiaae  ci  Manus  from  attain- 
iif  the  consBkhipi   (Cic  Awt  47.)    He  is  sup- 
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posed  by  Trietanus  (Comm.  P.  i  p.  90)  to  be  the 
same  person  with  C.  Annius  Bellienus  mentioned 
above  [No.  2],  but  Emesti  {Ciav,  Cic)  repudiates 
this  conjecture,  as  not  easily  recondleable  with 
dates.  [J.  T.  G.] 

BELLI'NUS,  a  Roman  praetor,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  pirates,  about  b.c  68  (Plut  Pomp, 
24 ;  comp.  Appian,  Mitkr,  93),  may  perhi^  be  a 
fidse  readinff  for  Bellienus. 

BELLO'NA,  the  goddess  of  war  among  the 
Romans.  It  is  very  probable  that  originally  Bel- 
lona  was  a  Sabine  divinity  whose  worship  was 
carried  to  Rome  by  the  Sabine  Settlers.  She  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  Roman  poets  as  the 
companion  of  Mars,  or  even  as  his  sister  or  his 
wife.  ViigQ  describes  her  as  armed  with  a 
bloody  scourge.  (Virg.^^en.  viii^  703;  Lucan, 
Pkart,  vii  569;  Hoiat  .S^.  iL  8.  223.)  The 
main  object  for  which  Bellona  was  worshipped 
and  invoked,  was  to  grant  a  warlike  spirit  and 
oothusiasm  which  no  enemy  could  resist ;  and 
it  was  for  this  reason,  for  she  had  been  wor- 
shipped at  Rome  firom  eariy  times  (Liv.  viiL  9), 
that  in  B.  a  296,  during  the  war  against  the 
Samnites,  Appius  Chtudius  the  Blind  vowed  the 
first  temple  of  Bellona,  which  was  accordingly 
erected  in  the  Campus  Martins  dose  by  the  Circus 
Fkmiinius.  (Liv.  z.  19;  Ov.  FatL  vi  201,  &c) 
This  temple  subsequently  became  of  great  political 
importance,  for  in  it  the  senate  assembled  to  give 
audience  Xa  foreign  ambassadors,  whom  it  was  not 
thought  proper  to  admit  into  the  dty,  to  generals 
who  returned  firom  a  campaign  for  which  they 
claimed  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and  on  oUier  oc- 
casions. (Liv.  zzviii.  9,  zxz.  21 ;  Diet,  of  AiU,i,v. 
Legaiut.)  In  frtmt  of  the  entrance  to  the  temple 
there  stood  a  pillar,  which  served  for  making  the 
symbolical  declarations  of  war ;  for  the  area  of  the 
temple  was  r^arded  as  a  symbolical  representation 
of  the  enemies*  country,  and  the  pillar  as  that  of 
the  firontiery  and  the  declaration  of  war  was  made 
by  launching  a  spear  over  the  pillar.  This  cere- 
mony, so  long  as  the  Roman  dominion  was  of  small 
extent,  had  been  performed  on  the  actual  frontier 
of  the  enemy*s  country.  (Ov.  FatL  vL  205,  &c; 
Serv.  ad  Aen,  iz.  58 ;  Liv.  i  82 ;  DicL  of  Ant,  $,  v. 
Fdialei,)  The  priests  of  Bellona  were  called  Bel- 
lonarii,  and  when  they  offered  sacrifices  to  her, 
they  had  to  wound  their  own  arms  or  legs,  and 
either  to  ofier  up  the  blood  or  drink  it  themselves, 
in  order  to  become  inspired  with  a  warlike  enthu- 
siasm. This  sacrifice,  which  was  afterwards  soft- 
ened down  into  a  mere  symbolic  act,  took  place  on 
the  24th  of  March,  which  day  was  called  die$ 
mmgvinii  for  this  reason.  (Lucan,  i  565 ;  Martial, 
zii.  57;  TertnlL  Apoiog,  9;  Lactant  L  21;  comp. 
Heindor^  ad  Hot,  SaL  Lc;  Hartung,  Die  Rdig. 
dor  Romer^  iL  p.  270,  &c;  C.  Tiesler,  De  Bdlomu 
Cultu  et  Sacris,  Berlin,  1842,  8vo.)         [U  S.] 

BELLOVE'SUS.    [Ambioatus.] 

BELUS  (BnAof).  1.  A  son  of  Poseidon  by 
Libya  or  Eurynomc  He  was  a  twin-brother  of 
Agenor,  and  fiither  of  Aegyptus  and  Danaus.  He 
was  believed  to  be  the  ancestral  hero  and  national 
divinity  of  several  eastern  nations,  fivm  whence 
the  legends  about  him  were  transplanted  to  Greece 
and  became  mixed  up  with  Greek  myths.  (Apol- 
lod.  iL  1.  §  4;  Died.  L  28;  Serr.adAen,  I  783.) 

2.  The  father  of  Dido,  who  conquered  Cyprus 
and  then  gave  it  to  Teucer.  (Virg.  ^m.  L  621 ; 
Serv.  adAaul  625,  646.)  [L.6.] 
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Ka§M  died,  bowertr,  before  the  treaty  wu  exe- 
dted,  snd  Ills  wife  Aninoe*  {JiuL  zzyL  3),  to 
picrcDt  the  marriage  of  Berenice  with  Ptolemy, 
ofind  her,  together  with  the  kingdom,  to  De- 
netrioa,  Itother  of  Antigonot  Oonataa.  On  his 
tnml,  howeTer,  at  Cyrene,  Arsinoe  £ell  in  love 
with,  him  herself  and  Berenice  accordingly,  whom 
la  had  iB^ted,  canaed  him  to  be  mnrdered  in  the 
Toy  ama  of  her  mother ;  she  then  went  to  Egypt, 
and  becave  the  wife  of  Ptolemy.  When  her  son, 
Ptolemy  lY.  (Philopator),  eaaae  to  the  throne,  blc. 
221,  he  pot  1^  and  hia  brothar  Magas  to  death,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  prime  minister  Soaibins,  and 
Ignnst  the  remonstrances  of  Cleomenea  III.  of 
Sparta.  The  fernoos  hair  of  Berenice,  which  ahe 
dedicated  for  her  husband's  safe  return  from  his 
Syrian  ea^edition  [see  No.  21  in  the  temple  of 
Axunoe  at  Zephyrium  (^A^powni  Z«^i^<Ttf ),  and 
vliidi  was  said  by  the  conxtly  Conon  of  Samoa  to 
have  become  a  consteUation,  was  celebrated  by 
CaUimachna  in  a  poem,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  lines,  is  lost.  There  ia,  howeyer,  a  trans> 
Istioii  of  it  by  Catullns,  which  baa  been  re-tiana- 
Isted  into  indifferent  Greek  Terse  by  Salrini  the 
Florentine.  (Polyb.  r.  36,  zv.  25 ;  Just  zztL  3, 
zzz.  1;  Pint  Dtmetr,  ad  JtH^  Cleom.  33;  CatolL 
IxriL;  Mofet  ad  he,;  Hygin.  PoiU,  Adrcnu  ii 
24 ;  Thrige,  Rm  Ofrm.  §§  59—61.)  Hysinas 
(t  &)  speaka  of  Bereoioe  as  Uie  daughter  of  Puuemy 
II.  and  Arainoe  [No.  2,  p.  366,  b.]  ;  but  the  ao- 
eoimt  abore  given  rests  on  fer  better  authority. 
And  thoi^h  Catullus,  translating  Callimachns,  calls 
her  the  sister  of  her  husband  Euergetes,  yet  this 
any  metely  mean  that  she  was  hia  ookmi,  or  may 
slw  be  explained  from  the  custom  of  the  queens  of 
the  Ptolemiee  being  called  their  sisters  as  a  title  of 
hoDoor ;  and  thus  in  either  way  may  we  reconcile 
GsIHmachna  with  Polybins  and  Justin.  (SeeThrige, 
At  Cyrm,  §61 ;  Dit>ysen,  Olesci.  (fer  Naek/o^ 
Aiaamden,  Tabb.  xiy.  xr.) 

4.  O^rwise  called  Cleopatra,  dauffbter  of 
Ptofemy  IX.  (Lathyms),  succeeded  her  mther  on 
the  throne,  b.  c.  81,  and  married  her  first  cousin, 
Alexander  IL,  son  of  Alexander  I.,  and  grandson 
«f  Ptolemy  YIH-  (Physcon),  whom  SuUa,  then 
dictator,  had  sent  to  f^gypt  to  take  possession  of 
the  kingdom.  Nineteen  days  after  her  marriage 
the  was  mnrdered  by  her  husband,  and  Appian 
teOs  us,  that  he  was  himself  put  to  death  by  his 
nhjects  about  the  same  time ;  but  this  is  doubtful. 
(Ptas.L9;  Appian,  .&AL  Cfo.  L  pw  414;  but  see 
Ge,  dt  Leg,  Agr,  iL  16 ;  Appian,  MUhr.  p.  251.) 

5.  Das^ter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  and  eldest 
■stsr  of  the  femons  Cleopatra  (Strab.  xil  p.  558), 
vaa  pkeed  on  the  throne  by  die ,  Alexandrines 
when  they  droye  out  her  fether,  &  c.  58.  (Dion 
Cass,  xzxix.  12,  &c ;  Lav.  EpU.  104 ;  Plut  Cat, 
Mm,  35 ;  Strab.  xyiL  p.  796.)  jShe  married  first 
Sefeocas  CyUoaactes,  brother  of  Antiochus  XIII. 
(Asiaticiis)  of  Syria,  who  had  some  claim  to  the 
thioM  of  Egypt  through  his  mother  Selene,  the 
safer  of  Lathyms.  Boenice,  howeyer,  was  soon 
disgusted  with  the  sordid  character  of  Seleucus, 
and  caoaed  him  to  be  put  to  death.  (Strab.^^  c  ; 
Dion  Caaa.  xxxix.  57 ;  comp.  Sneton.  Veqnu,  19.) 
She  next  manied  Archehws,  whom  Pompey  had 

*  Paneanias  (L  7)mentions  Apama  as  the  name 
if  the  wife  of  Hagas  ;  but  she  may  have  had  boCk 
MiKa,  or  Arsinoe  may  haye  been  his  second  wife. 
See  p.  367,  a.;  and  Thnge,  Rm  C^rmmmwm^  §  60. 
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made  priest  and  king  of  Comana  in  Pontua,  or, 
according  to  another  account,  in  Cappadocia  ;  but, 
six  months  after  this,  Auletes  was  restored  to  his 
kinffdom  by  the  Romans  under  Oabinius,  and 
Arcnelaus  and  Berenice  were  sUdn,  b.  c.  55.  (Liv. 
E^  105  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  55—58 ;  Strab.  xvil 
p.  796,  xil  p.  558  i  Hirt  de  BeU,  Alex,  66 ;  PluU 
AnL  3 ;  comp.  Cic  ad  Fam,  i.  1 — 7,  ad  Q.  Fr, 
ii.2.) 

II.  Jetpuh  Beremoet, 

1.  Daughter  of  Costobarus  and  Salome,  sister  of 
Herod  the  Great,  was  married  to  Aristobulus,  her 
first  cousin.  [Aristobulus,  No.  4.]  This  prince, 
proud  of  his  descent  through  Mariamne  from  the 
blood  of  the  Maccabees,  is  said  by  Jotephus  to 
haye  taunted  Berenice  with  her  inferiority  of  birth; 
and  her  consequent  complaints  to  Salome  seryed  to 
increase  that  hostility  of  the  ktter  to  Aristobulus 
which  mainly  caused  his  death.  (Joseph.  AnL  xriiu 
5,  94,  xri.  1.  §2,  4.  §  1,  7.  §  3  ;  BeiLJud,  i.  23. 
§  1,  24.  §  3.)  After  his  execution,  &  c.  6,  Bere- 
nice became  the  wife  of  Theudion,  maternal  uncle 
to  Antipater  the  eldest  son  of  Herod  the  Great, — 
Antipater  haying  brought  about  the  marriage  with 
the  yiew  of  conciliating  Salome  and  disarming  her 
suspicions  of  himsell  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii  1.  §  1 ; 
BeU,  Jud,  L  28.  §  1.)  Josephus  does  not  mention 
the  death  of  Theudion,  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
suffered  for  his  share  in  Antipater^s  plot  against 
the  life  of  Herod.  [See  p.  203,  a.]  (Joseph.  Ant, 
xyiL  4.  §  2 ;  jBa^  Jyd.  I  30.  §  5.) 

Berenice  certainly  appears  to  haye  been  again 
a  widow  when  she  accompanied  her  mother  to  Rome 
with  Archelaus,  who  went  thither  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  to  obtain  from  Augustus 
the  ratification  of  his  fether^s  wilL  (Joseph.  Ami, 
xyii.9.  §3;  Bei^  JW.U.  2.  §  1.)  At  Rome  she 
seems  to  have  continued  for  the  rest  of  her  life, 
enjoying  the  feyour  of  Augustus  and  the  friendship 
of  Ajitonia,  wife  of  the  elder  Drusus.  [  Antonia, 
No.  6.]  Antonia*s  affection,  indeed,  for  Berenice 
exhibited  itself  even  after  the  death  of  the  latter, 
and  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  in  offices  of  sub- 
stantial kmdness  to  her  son  Agrippa  L,  whom  she 
furnished  with  the  means  of  discharging  his  debt 
to  the  treasury  of  the  emperor.  (Stiab.  xvi  p. 
765  ;  Joseph.  AnL  xviii.  6.  §§  1—6.) 

2.  The  eldest  daughter  of  Agrippa  I.,  by  his 
wife  Cypros,  was  espoused  at  a  yery  eariy  age  to 
Marcus,  son  of  Alexander  the  AUbarch ;  but  he 
died  before  the  consummation  of  the  marriage,  and 
she  then  became  the  wife  of  her  unde,  Herod, 
king  of  Chakis,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons. 
(Joseph.  AnL  xyiiL  5.  §  4,  xix.  5.  §  1,  9.  §  1,  xx. 
5.  §  2,  7.  §  3;  B(^  J»d  il  2.  §  6.^  After  the 
death  of  Herod,  a.  d.  48,  Berenice,  then  20  years 
old,  lived  for  a  considerable  time  with  her  brother, 
and  not  without  suspicion  of  an  incestuous  com- 
merce with  him,  to  avoid  the  scandal  of  which  the 
induced  Polemon,  king  of  Cilicia,  to  marry  her ; 
but  tikt  soon  deserted  hmi  and  returned  to  Agrippa, 
with  whom  she  was  living  in  a.  D.  60,  when  St. 
Paul  defended  himself  before  him  at  Caesareia. 
(Joseph.  AnL  xx.  7.  §  3 ;  Juv.  ri.  156  ;  AcU^ 
xxv.  xxvl)  About  A.  D.  65,  we  hear  of  her 
being  at  Jerusalem  (whither  she  had  gone  for  the 
performance  of  a  vow),  and  interceding  fur  the 
Jews  with  Gessius  Florus,  at  the  risk  of  her  life, 
during  his  cruel  massacre  of  them.  (Joseph.  B^ 
Jud,  il  15.  §  1.)  Together  with  her  brother,  she 
endeavoured  to  divert  her  countrymen  from  their 
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of  nhelUon  {BrU.  JmL  iL  16.  §  fi)  i  and 
ioioed  the  Ronuuit  with  him  on  the  out- 

the  war,  ihe  gUDed  ehebTouofVeipiiuii 
muuficent  preMnti,  and  the  laie  of  Tiliu 
Wnty.  Her  omneiiim  with  the  Utter 
id  M  Rame,  whither  ihe  went  after  th» 
of  Jenuklem,  and  il  it  nid  that  he  withcd 

her  hit  wife  i  bat  the  fsar  of  oSending  the 
I  hj  ancfa  ■  itep  compelled  him  td  dinniu 
1,  thongb  ihe  afterwardi  retnnwd  to  Romft, 
■Toided  a  renewal  of  theii  intimacj.  (Tac. 
2,  Bl  i  Saet,  TO.  7  ;  Dion  Cua.  lirL 
I     Qointilian  {laH.  Oral,  ir.  1 )  ipeaki  of 

■llDded  to,  on  which  ihe  henelt  tat  u 

[E.E.] 
il'SADES  <B*puri»i|>),  a  rtder  in  Thrace, 
lerilsd,  ID  coajUDction  with  Amadocnt  and 
epte^  the  dominion!  of  Cotfi  on  Ifae  d«th 
atter  in  B.  c  SiS.  BeriMdea  wai  piobabl; 
it  Calfi  and  ■  brother  of  Ihe  other  two 
Hii  inga  on  ahcirt,  ai  ha  waa  alread; 

B.  C  3£2  I  and  on  hii  death  Cerubleplet 
1  war  agaimt  hi>  ehildnn.  (Dem.  n  Arii- 
L  623,  631.)  The  BtriMdea  (Bifanjani) 
led  b;  Deinudini  (c  Dem.  p.  96)  ia  pro- 
In  nme  ai  Parindea,  the  king  of  Boapnui, 
ul  not  be  amfbonded  with  the  Beruads 
wd  aboTc  The  fieriadea,  kins  of  Ponlai, 
Stiatouiciit,  the  t^yer  on  theljn,  riiiled 
.  tiJL  p.  M9.  d.), 


.  tiJL  p.  S49,  d. 
M  ■•  Fariiadei. 


[P^M 


a.] 


LOE  (BiM,  a  Trojan  woman,  married  to 
la,  one  of  the  compuiioni  of  Aeneai.  Iiu 
i  tha  qipeaninu  of  Beroe  when  the  pei 
the  women  to  let  &re  to  the  ahipa  of  Aeoea 
coart  of  Sicilj.  (Virg.  Jn.  t.  620,  It) 
m  thiH  other  mfthical  penonagei  at  Ibii 
coocBming  whom  nothing  of  intarett  ii  n- 
IHjgia.  Fab.  167  ;  Virg.  Gtors.  it.  3il ; 
i,Dimtt.jh.  159.)  [KS.] 

LOE,  the  wife  of  Glanciaa,  an  TUyrian  king, 
•in  of  Ppitiui  when  fail  blher,  Aeuidei, 
pdled  ftom  Epeima  in  b.  c,  316.    (Jnitin, 

LOXICIA'NUS  fBfporuioWt),  of  Sardii, 
lopher  oF  conndersble  npntalion,  ment' 
'  Ennapii).  (  Fit.  Sopk.  aub  fin.) 
KySUS  (BTipwrii  or  BijfwamJi),  ■  prieal  of 
i  Babylon,  and  an  hiatorian.  Hia  na 
conildered  to  be  Ihe  lame  aa  Bar  o 
thai  ia,  aoD  of  Oaeai.  (Soilig.  Animae 
p.  248.)  He  wai  bom  ia  the  reign  of . 
te  Great,  and  lived  till  that  of  Antiocfaaa  II. 


I,  ode.  Ont  JSa ;    Enieb.  Praep.  Erasg. 
i  Reapecting  the  peiaonal  biauiy  of  Beronii 

maa  of  education  and  eiteniiTe  learning, 
a  wen  aeqnaiated  with  the  Greek  language, 
the  conqneata  of  Alezandei  had  dilfnwd 

great  nrt  of  Aui.  Some  writera  ham 
:  that  thej  can  diacorei  in  tfae  extant  frag- 


if  hia  w 


Mof  thei 


diuion,  that  the  hialor;  of  Babylonia  ww 
1[  of  a  Qreek,  who  attumed  the  name  of  i 
ed  Babylonian.  But  thia  opinion  ia  with. 
'  foundation  at  all     The  fact  that  a  Baby- 


Ofwk  caonot  be  turpriaing ;  f«,  afle 
ige  had  commenced  to  be  ipoken 
re  appcBii  to  hare  apning  an  in  i 
u  to  make  the  hiitory  of  thd 
■iea  known  to  tha  Qreekt :  hence 
Tyre  wrote  the  blitory  of  Phoeoicia,  a 
that  of  Egypt.  The  hiatorieal  work 
coniiated  of  three  booka.  and  ia  aomi 
fioCv^uiwd,  and  Mnnetimea  XoXloIa 
XuASalnf.  (Athen.  liv.  p.  639;  Clem. 
Ip.  142,  Pn*^  19.)  Tbewoiti 
bot  we  poaieia  aevaal  fragiaenta  of  i 
preaerred  in  Joaephua,  Enacbioi,  S) 
the  Chriatian  fathen,  who  made  grea 

with  the  ncred  booka  of  the  Jewa, 
atatemeaU  often  tigne  with  those  of  1 
lament.  We  know  that  Benwua  all 
the  hiatory  of  tfae  neighbonring  eoont 
Chaldaea  and  Media.  (Agatfaiaa,  ii.  2' 
aelf  Btatea,  that  he  derired  tha  mab 
work  from  the  anfaiiea  in  tfae  tan| 
where  cfaroniclei  wen  kept  by  the  pri 
»ppt»n  to  hare  nied  and  inteipreted 
mythical  hiatory,  according  to  the  riei 
hia  time.  From  the  fragmenta  extani 
the  work  embraced  the  ouUett  tnu 
the  bnman  race,  a  deacription  of  Baby 
population,  and  ■  dironological  liit 
dovn  to  (ha  time  of  the  gnat  Cyma. 
of  Aaayria,  Media,  and  eran  Aimen 
han  been  eooatantly  kept  in  view  ali 
a  marked  diffarenoe,  in  many  initani 
the  itatementa  of  Ctenaa  and  thow; 
but  it  ia  emneoua  to  infer  (rem  thi»,  I 
done,  that  Bencni  fbtged  aome  of  fail 
The  diflerCice  appeara  nfBetently  a 
by  the  circumitance,  that  Cteaiaa  hft 
Aaaytian  and  Penian  aoircea,  while 
lowed  (he  Bafaylonian,  Cfaaldann,  aw 
which  neceaiarily  placed  Ihe  lame  en 
fenmt  light,  and  may  freqiKnIly  faaTi 
th«r  lobatance  altogether.  The  1 
Ihe  BafaylonicB  are  coiWted  al  the  end 
work  dt  Emmdatiait  TaKpomm,  to 
plele  in  Fabridm,  BiU.  Orate.  lir.  p. 
the  old  edition.  The  beat  ooUectioi 
J.  D.  0.  Biehter.  (Sem*  Ciald.  H 
mpermt;  tsnn  OmmmL  d*  Brmi  ¥ 
lB2«,8Ta.) 

Bemni  ii  alao  mentioned  aa  one  tt 
wiilan  on  aitTonomj,  aatrologj,  and 
jecU;  fant  what  Pliny,  VitniTini,  and 
pmerred  of  faim  on  ^cae  anfajecu  doc 
a  high  idea  of  hia  aationomical  or  i 
knowledge.  Pliny  (rii.  37)  relatei,  tli 
niana  erected  a  atatue  to  hira  in  a  gym 
a  gilt  longne  to  faononi  hia  extraord 
tioni;  Vitmvini  (ii.  t,  i.  7.  9)  attri 
the  inventioa  of  a  lemicirculaT  ann.' 
liim),  and  aCatet  that,  in  bia  later  y 
tied  in  tfae  iaUad  of  Coa,  where  he  fbm 
of  aatrology.  By  the  atatement  of  Ji 
(Cbikirl  ad  Grate,  c.  39 ;  camp.  Pana 
and  Snidaa,  t.  c  XICaMa),  ifaat  the 
Sibyl  who  gave  oracle*  at  Cimia  in  ifai 
Tarqnini  waa  a  daughter  of  the  hiatal 
amne  writen  baTe  been  led  to  pUoe  ll 
ana  at  a  mncb  earlier  data,  and  to  cam 
lory  wfaich  bore  hia  name  aa  the  forger 
Bat  there  ia  little  or  do  immo  lee  ■ 
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for  Joftm  may  have  oonfbnnded  the  well- 
fatown  historian  with  ■ome  eariier  Babylonian  of 
tike  name  of  Berosos ;  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
the  Sibyl  whom  he  mentions  is  a  recent  one,  and 
Day  radly  hare  been  the  daughter  of  the  historian. 
{?dXtt.Le.)  [Sibyllas.]  Other  writers  again  have 
been  inclined  to  assnme,  that  Berosos  the  historian 
vai sdifierent  person  fixm  the  astrologer ;  but  this 
opinion  too  is  not  supported  by  satisbctory  evi- 
dence. 

The  work  entitled  Beron  AmtiquHaitim  Ubri 
fngae  cum  Oommeniarm  Jocumia  AmnUf  which 
sppeaied  at  Rome  in  1498,  foL,  and  was  afterwards 
<^  reprinted  and  even  trandated  into  Italian,  is 
one  (tf  the  many  £sbrications  of  Giovanni  Nanni,  a 
Bnninican  moi^  of  Viterbo,  better  known  under 
the  name  of  Annios  of  Viterbo,  who  died  in  1502. 
(Fakic  BibL  Groec  iv.  p.  163,  &c. ;  Vossiua,  De 
HvL  Gnuc  p.  120,  Ac,  ed.  Westermann ;  and 
Hichter^s  Intnidaction  to  his  edition  of  the  Frag- 
nenta.)  [L.  &] 

BERYLLUS  {l^(n>\kis\  bishop  of  Bostra  in 
AaUa,  k.  D.  230,  maintained  that  the  Son  of  Ood 
had  no  diitinct  personal  existence  before  the  birth 
of  Chriat,  and  that  Christ  was  only  divine  as  hav- 
Qg  the  divinity  of  the  Father  residing  in  him, 
cMBmnnicated  to  him  at  his  birth  as  a  ray  or 
^Banadon  from  the  Father.  At  a  council  held  at 
Boata  (i.  n.  244)  he  was  convinced  by  Origen  of 
the  error  of  his  doctrine,  and  returned  to  the 
CatboKe  &ith.  He  wrrote  Hymns,  Poems,  and 
Iftten,  aevezal  of  the  latter  to  Origen,  thanking 
bin  ibr  having  reclaimed  him.  A  work  was  ex- 
tut  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  of  Jerome,  in 
vbidi  was  an  account  of  the  questions  discussed 
between  Beryllus  and  Origen.  None  of  his  works 
an  extant  (Enseb.  H.KrL  20,  33 ;  Hieron.  de 
Fir. /Hwftr.  c  60 ;  Socrates,  ^.  ^  iii  7.)  [P.  S.] 
BERYTIUS,  a  surname  given  to  several  writers 
^  their  being  natives  of  Berytus.  See  Anato- 
l•Ic^  Hbrmippus,  Lupbbcus,  Tauru& 

BESANTl'NUS  {Bmrarru^s),  The  Vatican 
^  of  the  Greek  Anthology  attributes  to  an  author 
«f  this  name  two  epigrams,  of  which  one  is  also 
ttoibed  to  Pallas  (AnaL  ii  p.  435,  No.  134 ;  J»- 
^  iiL  pw  142),  and  the  other  (Jacobs,  ParaL  ex 
^  VaL  42,  xiii.  p.  651)  is  included  among  the 
cpignmaofTheognis.  (Vv.527,528,Bekk.)  This 
latter  epigram  is  quoted  by  Stobaeus  as  of  ''Theog- 
B»  or  Beaantinus."  (Tit  cxvL  11.)  The  **  Egg" 
of  Sinnniu  [AnaL  L  p.  207,  Jacobs,  L  p.  140)  bears 
tbe  following  titb  in  the  Vatican  MS. :  B1^rarr(vov 
*^f^fw  lUr  ^  A«<rii9a  ^  liinjdov,  ifn^repot  ydp 
'^^'mk.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  Benntinus  was 
tRhodkn. 

An  snthor  of  this  name  is  repeatedly  quoted  in 
tbe  Etymologicum  Magnum  (pp.  608, 1  57,  685, 
\  56,  Sylb.),  whom  Fabridus  (BibL  Graec  x.  772) 
^jshtly  identifies  with  the  Helladius  Besantinus 
«  PhotnUk  [HxLLADius.]  The  name  is  also  spelt 
KwitiaQs.  (Burarruvs,  Etym.  Mag.  p.  212.  49; 
Fabric:  BUtL  Graec  iv.  p.  467.)  [P.  S.] 

BESSUS  (B^aaos),  was  aatrap  of  Bactria  in 
tbe  time  of  Dareius  III.  (Codomannus),  who  saw 
'BiMn  to  soapect  him  of  treachery  soon  after  the 
little  of  Issna,  and  summoned  him  accordingly 
^^  his  satrapy  to  Babybn,  where  he  was  col- 
lecting finoes  for  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
(Can  iT.  6.  §  1.)  At  the  battle  of  Arbela,  a  c. 
331,  Beams  comnuuided  the  left  wing  of  Uie  Per- 
(iaa  army,  and  was  ihus  directly  oppmed  to  Alex- 
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ander  himselC.  (Curt  iv.  12.  §  6  ;  Arr.  AnaL 
iiL  p.  ^9,  e.)  After  this  battle,  when  the  fortunes 
of  Dareius  seemed  hopelessly  mined,  Bessus 
fonned  a  plot  with  Nabananes  and  others  to  seise 
the  king,  and  either  to  put  him  to  death  and  make 
thonselves  masters  of  the  empire,  or  to  deliver 
him  up  to  Alexander,  according  to  circumstances. 
Soon  after  the  flight  of  Di^us  from  Ecbatana 
(where,  after  the  battle  of  ArbeU^  he  had  taken 
refuge),  the  conqpintorB,  who  had  the  Bactrian 
troops  at  their  command,  succeeded  in  posaessing 
themselves  of  the  king*s  person,  and  pbu^  him  in 
chains.  But,  being  cloaely  pressed  in  pursuit  by 
Alexander,  and  having  in  vain  uiged  Dareius  to 
mount  a  horse  and  continue  his  flight  with  them, 
they  filled  i\p  by  his  murder  the  measure  of  their 
treason,  b.  c.  330.  (Curt  v.  9 — 13;  Arr.  Anab, 
iiL  pp.  68,  69  ;  Diod.  xviL  73  ;  Plut  Ale*,  42.) 
After  this  deed  Bessus  fled  into  Bactria,  where  he 
collected  a  considerable  force,  and  assumed  the 
name  and  insignia  of  royalty,  with  the  title  of 
Artaxerxes.  (Curt  vL  6.  §  18  ;  Arr.  Anab,  iii. 
pb  71,  d.)  On  the  approach  of  Alexander,  he  fled 
from  him  beyond  the  Oxus,  but  was  at  length  be- 
trayed by  two  of  his  foUowecs,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Ptolemy,  whom  Alexander  had  sent  foi^ 
ward  to  receive  him.  (Curt  viL  5  ;  Arr.  Anab.  iiL 
p.  75 ;  comp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  513.)  He  was  brought 
naked  before  the  conqueror,  and,  having  been 
scouiged,  was  sent  to  Zariaspa,  the  capital  of 
Bactria  (Strab.  xL  p.  514)  :  here,  a  council  being 
afterwards  held  upon  him,  he  was  sentenced  to 
suffer  mutilaticm  of  his  nose  and  ears,  and  was  do* 
livered  for  execution  to  Oxathres,  the  brother  of 
Dareius,  who  put  him  to  a  cruel  death.  The  mode 
of  it  is  varioudy  related,  and  Plutarch  even  makes 
Alexander  himself  the  author  of  the  shocking 
barbarity  which  he  describes.  (Curt  viL  5,  IO4 
Arr.  Anab,  iv.  p.  82,  d. ;  Ptolem.  and  AristobuL 
cq).  Arr,  Anab.  in.  adfm. ;  Diod.  xviL  83 ;  Plut 
Aiex.  43 ;  Just  xiL  5.)  [£.  E.] 

BESTES  (B«<mft),  perhaps  Vestes,  sumamed 
Conostaulus,  a  Greek  interpreter  of  the  Novells, 
filled  the  office  of  judex  veil,  and  probably  lived 
soon  after  the  age  of  Justinian.  He  is  cited  by 
Harmenopulus  {Prompiuarimmj  p^  426,  ed.  1587)* 
and  mentioned  by  Nic  Comnenus  Papadopoli. 
(Praenoiai,Mytlaffog.f.Z72,)  (J.T.O.] 

BE'STl  Ay  the  name  of  a  fimiily  of  the  plebdan 
Calpumia  gens. 

1.  L.  Calpurnius  Bxstia,  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  B.  c.  121,  obtained  in  his  tribuneship  the 
recall  of  P.  Popillius  Tiaenas,  who  had  been 
banished  through  the  efforts  of  C.  Gracchus  in  123. 
(Cic.  Brut.  34  ;  comp.  VeU.  Pat  iL  7  ;  Plut  C. 
Oraeck,  4.)  This  made  him  popular  with  the 
aristocntical  party,  who  then  had  the  chief  power 
in  the  state ;  and  it  was  through  thdr  influence 
doubtless  that  he  obtained  the  consulship  in  1 11. 
The  war  against  Jugurtha  was  assigned  to  hinu 
He  prosecuted  it  at  first  with  the  greatest  vigour ; 
but  when  Jugurtha  ofiered  him  and  his  legate,  M. 
Scaums,  large  sums  of  money,  he  conchided  a 
peace  with  the  Numidian  without  ccmsulting  the 
senate,  and  returned  to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitia. 
His  conduct  excited  the  greatest  indignation  at 
Rome,  and  the  aristocracy  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  allow  an  investigation 
into  the  whole  matter.  A  bill  was  introduced  for 
the  purpose  by  C.  Mamilius  Limetanns,  and  three 
commissioners  or  judges  (tpuutUoree)  appointed,  one 
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nScsnnutonlriiied  tobecbomi.  Mui;iiwii 
I  nok  mn  condemned,  and  Beitia  (niiilig 
C,acllD.  Tfae  nUnn  of  BeatU'a  pnniih- 
i  not  mentioned  ;  Ijnt  be  ww  liTing  at  Rome 
90,  in  which  jcu  he  went  Tolnntirilj  into 
iftei  the  pmung  of  the  Veiia  lex,  bj  which 
B  to  be  bKiagbt  to  trial  who  bid  boen  ca- 
ll eidting  the  Italian!  to  teiolt. 
ia  pouetied  man;  good  qnaliliei ;  h<  wai 
I,  actJTe,  and  capable  of  eoduring  fiitigue,  not 


15.  '27—19,  40,  Gfi ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  37 ; 

«.  Tiii.  6.  i  4.) 

k  Calfukhiuh  Bnru,  probably  a  giand- 

ihe  preceding,  wai  one  of  the  Catiliiaarian 
aton,  and  ii  mentioned  by  Sallnit  a*  tri- 
f  the  plebt  in  tbo  jear  in  which  the  cdq' 

waa  detected,  b.  c  63.  It  appnn,  bov- 
hat  he  wai  then  anlr  tribune  deugnatiu ; 
at  he  held  the  office  m  the  following  year, 
!,  thongh  he  entered  upon  it,  a>  niual,  on 
h  of  December,  G3.  It  waa  agreed  among 
■[Uiaton,  that  Beatia  thanid  moke  an  attack 
icere  in  the  popolai  auembty,  and  that  thii 

be  the  lignal  for  their  riling  in  the  foUow- 
ht  The  rigilance  of  Cicero,  howeier,  aa  ii 
Down,  prevented  thii.  (Soil.  OiL  17,  43; 
,  A  a  ii.  3 ;  Plat.  Oc.  2S  ;  SchoL  Bob. 
t  p.  294,  pnaglL  p.  366,  Bd  OnllL) 
ia  wu  aedile  in  b.  c.  59,  and  waa  an  nn- 
tbl  candidate  for  the  praelonJiip  in  57,  not- 
mding  hii  bribery,  for  which  he  wai  bronffht 

in  the  following  year  and  condemned.  He 
ifended  by  hii  fonner  enemy,  Cicero,  who 
w  betome  reconciled  to  him,  and  ipeaki  of 
hi*  intimate  frisnd  in  hii  oration  for  Caeliat. 
I  After  Caeiar'i  death,  Bata  attached 
:  to  Antony,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Mn- 
B.  c  43,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  the  conntlihip 
place  of  U.  BrutDi,  although  he  had  not 
taelor.  (Cic.  i-Ai/.  xiii.  1 2,  •<(  Sit  i*.  ii. 
^ii.S,  iii.B,  niL2.) 
^ILirHUS  or  BETILLI'NUS.  [B*»st™, 

:U'CIUS  BARRUS.  tBAmios.] 
.  (Bin),  the  pertoniGcaliou  of  mighty  force, 
tibed  ai  the  daughter  of  the  Titan  PaUu 
rz,  and  aa  a  liMer  of  Zeloe,  Crsto^  and  Sice, 
i.  Tkfog.  Sas  J  AeechyL  Prim.  12.)  [L.S.] 
.'DICE  {BaSiii,),  or,  as  tome  MSS.  caU 
modice,  the  wife  of  Creteni,  who  on  acconnt 
loie  lor  Pbriini  meeting  with  no  letom, 
t  him  before  Athamaa.  Alfaamat  therefore 
I  to  kill  hia  ion,  bnt  he  waa  taved  by  Ne- 
(Hygin.  PoiL  Aitr.  ii.  20;  Schol.  ad  Find. 
r.  238  ;  comp.  ArHaHAa.)  [L.  3.} 

l'NOR,  an  ancient  hero  of  the  town  of  Mao- 
M  a  ton  of  Tiberia  and  Manto,  and  waa  alto 
Oenitt  or  Aocnui.  He  ia  taid  to  haTe  bnill 
m  of  Mantua,  and  to  hare  called  it  after 
ther.  According  (0  othen.  Ocnni  wai  a 
brother  of  Auletoi,  the  foonder  of  Pemiia, 
ligrated  to  Qaul,  where  he  buill  Cciena. 
ad  Virg.  Ed.  VL.  GD,  Am.  j..  1 98.)  [L.  S.] 
/NOR  (Biiin>p),  a  Bllhynian,  the  antborof 
■-one  epignmi  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
iDdcr  tbe  emperon  Augnalui  and  Tiberioi. 
igram*  were  incladed  by  Philip  of  Tbeualo- 
hii  eoUectioo.  (Jacobi,iiii.p.SS8;  Fabric 

»«-.  if.  p.  467.)  [p.aj 
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BIAS  (Bki),  ton  of  Amytbaon,  »■> 
the  leer  Melampni.  He  married  Per 
of  Neleni,  whom  ber  hther  had  refiL 
to  any  one  nnleta  he  bnraght  him  1 
Iphiclai.  Theae  Mdampni  obtained  by 
and  dull,  and  lO  won  Ae  prioccn  foe 
(SchoL  txd  Tkunril.  IdylL  iiL  43  1  Scho 
Hied.  L  1 18  ;  Pant.  ii.  36  ;  comp.  H 
li.  286,  Ac,  XT.  331.)  Thnmgfa  tiii  1 
Biat  i*  laid  to  have  gained  a  thud  of  tl 
of  Anoa,  Helampna  having  inaiited  np 
behalf  aa  part  of  the  condition  on  whic 
would  core  the  danghtera  of  Pioetni  an 
Aigive  women  of  their  madneaa.  A 
Pauianiai,  the  Biantidae  eontinned 
Argot  for  fou-  generatioaa.  ApoUonii 
meo^oni  thi«e  ton*  of  Btai  among  the 
— Talaiu,  Areltu,  and  Leodonu.  (He 
Find.  iVeii.  ii.  SO  ;  SchoL  ad.  he.;  D 
Paul,  ii  e,  IB  ;  ApolL  Rbod.  i  1 
cording  to  the  received  reading  in  D 
'Biai"  waa  alto  the  name  of  ■  ton 
ptiB  by  Tphianeira,  danghter  of  Mc 
bat  it  haa  been  propooed  to  i^id  **  Ab 
cordance  with  Paua.  L  43;  ApoD.  Rh 
ApoUod.  L  9. 

BIAS  I'Blas),  of  Piiene  ia  Ionia, 
reckoned  among  the  Seven  Saget,  and 
ed  by  Dicaearehni  (op.  Ding.  Lacrt.  L 
of  the  Four  to  whom  rione  that  title  waa 
given — the  remaining  three  being  Thai* 
and  Solos.  We  do  not  know  t£e  eia 
which  Biai  lived,  bnt  it  appean  &om  tl 
made  to  him  by  the  poet  Hipponai,  w 
ed  about  the  middle  of  the.  liith  an 
that  he  had  by  that  time  becnmc  dietin 
hla  akill  aa  an  advocate,  and  for  hie 
defence  of  the  right.  (Diog.  Laect. 
Stiab.  liv.  p.  636.)  Diogenea  L«nti 
01,  that  be  died  at  a  very  advanced  aj 
alely  after  pleading  aoccetdnlly  the 
friend !  by  the  time  the  votea  of  the 
been  taken,  he  waa  feimd  to  have  exp 
the  reit  of  the  Seven  Sage*,  with  tbe  < 
Thalet,  the  bme  of  Biat  WM  derived 
philotophy,  at  the  word  it  ntually  undi 
from  a  certain  practical  wiidom,  monl 
cal,  the  fruit  of  oiperience.  Many  of 
and  doingi  tre  recorded  by  Diogeuea  1 
hit  rambling  nncritical  way,  and  by 
particular,  he  in&n  in  cbaracter  aa  1 
author  of  the  aclEih  maiim  fnAiIr  ait  >i 
and  there  ii  a  artain  ungillani  dilcn 
■object  of  marriage,  which  we  find  fat 
him  in  Auliu  Gellioi.  (Herod.  L 
Ariitot  /Oct  IL  13.  9  4  ;  Cic  d* 
Parad.  L ;  Diod.  £ic  p.  552,  ed.  Tl 
Utn.  L  B2— BS; 
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BIBA'CULUS,  the  n 
Furia  geni. 

1.  L.  FuKlDt  BtMCULUI,  qnantiw. 
battle  of  Cannae,  H.C  216.    (IJv.  iiii 

3.  L.  FyniDB  Buucolub,  a  pioni  a 
mait,  who,  when  he  waa  pnetor,  or 
command  of  hii  &thec,  tile  magiitn'  of 
of  the  Salii,  the  ancilia  with  bit  tiz  He 
ing  him,  although  he  waa  exempted  fea 
by  virtue  of  hit  pnetoiibip.  (ViL  Ma 
Uetant.i2l.) 

3.  H.  FfKim  ptnacuLUB.    See  bi 
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BIBATULUS,  M.  FU'RIUS,  who  is  dnmed 
hr  Qttintilian  (x.  1.  §  96)  along  with  Catullus  and 
Honce  as  one  of  the  most  £stingnished  of  the 
Roman  satiric  iambographers,  and  who  is  in  Bke 
manet  ranked  bj  Diomedes,  in  his  chapter  on 
iambic  rene  (p.  482,  ed.  Putsch.)  with  Archilochus 
and  Hipponax,  among  the  Greeks,  and  with  Luci- 
lifu,  CatuIIns,  and  Horace,  among   the   Latins, 
was  bom,  according  to  St  Jerome  in  the  Eusebian 
chronicle,  at  Cremona  in  the  year  &  c  103.   From 
the  Man^  and  unimportant  specimens  of  his  works 
tnmsmitted  to  modem  times,  we  are  scarcel  j  in  a 
condition  to  form  any  estimate  of  his  powers.    A 
angle  senarian  is  quoted  by  Suetonius  {de  lUustr, 
Gr,  c  9),  containing  an  allusion  to  the  loss  of  me- 
mory raitained  in  old  age  by  the  fiunous  Orbilius 
Pnpilhu;  and  the  same  author  (c  11)  has  pre- 
aerred  two  short  epigrams  in  hendecasyUabic  mea- 
nae,  not  nmaricable  for  good  taste  or  good  feeling, 
in  which  Bibaculua  sneers  at  the  porerty  to  which 
hia  friend,  Valerius  Cato  [Valsriits  Cato],  had 
been  reduced  at  the  close  of  life,  as  contrasted  with 
the  aplendour  of  the  Tilla  which  that  unfjortunate 
poet  and  grammarian  had  at  one  period  possessed 
at  Tnacamm,  but  which  had  been  seized  by  his 
inpifftnnate  creditorsi    In  addition  to  these  fiag- 
Denta,  a  dactylk  hexameter  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Sdtoliast  on  JuTenal  (riiL  16),  uid  a  scrap  consist- 
^  of  three  words  in  Charisius  (p.  102,  ed.  Putsdi.). 
We  hare  good  reason,  howerer,  to  belieye  that 
Kbacnhis  did  not  confine  his  efibrts  to  pieces  of  a 
fight  or  sarcastic  tone,  but  attempted  themes  of 
AoR  lofty  pretensionB.    It  seems  certain  that  he 
pttbtiahed  a  poem  on  the  GiAilish  wars,  entitled 
Proffmatia  BeHi  GaOiei,  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
vas  the  author  of  anodier  upon  some  of  the  legends 
ttonected  with  the  Aethiopian  allies  of  king  Prianu 
The  fiamier  is  known  to  us  only  .firom  an  unlucky 
metaphor  dereriy  parodied  by  Horace,  who  takes 
oecaaion  at  the  same  time  to  ridicule  the  obese  ro- 
tandity  of  person  which  distinguished  the  com- 
pter. (Hor.  Serm,  ii.  5.  41,  and  the  notes  of  the 
Scholiast ;  comp.  QdntiL  riii.  6.  §  17.)    The  ex- 
vMott  of  the  latter  depends  upon  our  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  '^turmdus  Alpinus**  represented  in  the 
«pistlc  to  Julius Tlorus  (1.  108)  as  ''murdering** 
Mamon,  and  polluting  by  his  turbid  descriptions 
the  finr  fountains  of  ue  Rhine,  is  no  other  than 
Bibacohis.    The  eridence  for  this  rests  entirely 
Qpoo  an  emendation  introduced  by  Bentley  into 
the  text  of  the  old  commentators  on  the  above 
psaace,  but  the  correction  is  so  simple,  and  tallies 
•0  vol  with  the  rest  of  the  annotation,  and  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  it  may  be  pro- 
noonced  almost  certain.    The  whole  question  is 
^7  and  aarisfoctorily  discussed  in  the  disserta- 
tion  of  Weichert  in  his  Pod.  Latin.  Rdiqu.  p.  331, 
Ac.    ^konld   we  think  it  worth  our  while   to 
inqmre  into  the  cause  of  the  enmity  thus  mani- 
^B^  by  Horace  towards  a  brother  poet  whose 
age  want  have  commanded  forbearance  if  not  re- 
fPMt,  It  may  perhaps  be  plausibly  ascribed  to  some 
iAdi^Kwtion  which  had  been  testified  on  the  part 
of  the  elder  bard  to  recognise  the  merits  of  his 
yovthfol  competitor,  and  possibly  to  some  expres- 
^  of  indignation  at  the  presumptuous  ft^eedora 
with  which  LncHius,  the  idol  and  model  of  the  old 
K^W)l,luid  been  censured  in  the  eariier  productions 
of  the  Yenuaan.    An  additional  motive  may  be 
fesad  in  the  fiact,  which  we  learn  from  the  well- 
hoowB  oi.tkm  of  Cremuthis  Cordus  aa  reported  by 
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Tacitus  (Ann,  iv.  34),  that  the  writings  of  Biba- 
culus  were  stuffed  with  insults  against  the  first 
two  Caesars — a  consideration  which  will  serve  to 
explain  also  the  hostility  displayed  by  the  fovourite 
of  the  Augustan  court  towards  CatuUus,  whose  ta- 
lents and  taste  were  as  fully  and  deservedly  appre- 
ciated by  his  countr3rmen  and  contemporaries  as 
they  have  been  by  modem  critics,  but  whose  praises 
were  little  likely  to  sound  pleasing  in  the  ears  of 
the  adopted  son  and  heir  of  the  dictator  Julius. 

Lastly,  by  comparing  some  expressions  of  the 
elder  PUny  (Praefc  H.  N.)  with  hints  dropped  by 
Saetoiiius  (de  Jlluttr.  Gr,  c  4)  and  Macrobius  (iSSc^ 
turn,  ii.  1),  there  is  room  for  a  conjecture,  that 
Bibaculus  made  a  collection  of  celebrated  jests  and 
witticisms,  and  gave  the  compilation  to  the  world 
under  the  title  of  Lucubraiionet. 

We  must  carefiilly  avoid  confounding  Fnrius 
Bibaculus  with  the  Furius  who  was  imitated  in 
several  passages  of  the  Aeneid,  and  from  whose 
Annals,  extending  to  eleven  books  at  least,  we 
find  some  extracts  in  the  Saturnalia.  (Macrob.  Sch 
turn,  vL  1 ;  Compare  Merula,  (id  Enn.  Ann,  p.  xli.) 
The  latter  was  named  in  foil  Auhu  Furius  Antiat, 
and  to  him  L.  Lutatius  Catulus,  colleague  of  M. 
Marius  in  the  consulship  of  a  c.  102,  addressed 
an  account  of  the  campaign  against  the  CimbrL 
(Cic  BruL  c  35.)  To  this  Furius  Antias  are  at- 
attributed  certain  lines  found  in  Aulus  Gellius 
(xviiL  11),  and  brought  under  review  on  account 
of  the  affected  neoterisms  with  which  they  abound. 
Had  we  any  fiiir  pretext  for  calling  in  question 
the  authority  of  the  summaries  prefixed  to  the 
chapters  of  the  Noctes  Atticae,  we  should  feel 
strongly  disposed  to  follow  O.  J.  Voss,  Lambinus, 
and  Heindorf^  in  assigning  theae  follies  to  the  am- 
bitious Bibaculus  raUier  than  to  the  chaste  and 
ample  Antias,  whom  even  Viigil  did  not  disdain 
to  copy.  (Weichert,  Poet.  Latin.  Reliqu.)  [W.R.] 

BrBULUS,  a  cognomen  of  the  plebeian  Cal- 
pumiagens. 

1.  L.  Calpurnius  Bibulus,  obtained  each  of 
the  public  magistracies  in  the  same  year  as  C. 
Julius  Caesar.  He  was  cunde  aedile  in  b.  c  65, 
praetor  in  62,  and  consul  in  59.  Caesar  was 
anxious  to  obtain  L.  Luoceius  for  his  colleague  in 
Uie  consulship ;  but  as  Lucceius  was  a  thorough 
partisan  of  CaesarX  while  Bibulus  was  opposed  to 
him,  the  aristocratical  party  used  every  effort  to 
secure  the  election  of  the  Utter,  and  contributed 
large  sums  of  money  for  this  purpoae.  (Suet.  Caet, 
19.)  Bibulus,  accordingly,  gained  his  election,  but 
was  able  to  do  but  very  little  for  his  party.  After 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  oppose  Caesar^s  agrarian 
law,  he  withdrew  from  the  popular  assemblies  al- 
together, and  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  house  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year ;  whence  it  was  said  in 
joke,  that  it  was  the  consulship  of  Julius  and  Cae- 
sar. He  confined  his  opposition  to  publishing 
edicts  against  Caesar^s  measures :  these  were 
widely  circulated  among  his  partv,  and  greatly  ex- 
tolled as  pieces  of  composition.  (Suet  Oaea,  9. 49 ; 
Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  19,  20 ;  Plut  Pomp.  48  ;  comp. 
Cic  Brut.  77.)  To  vitiate  Caesar*s  measures,  he 
also  pretended,  that  he  was  observing  the  skies, 
while  his  colleague  was  engaged  in  the  comitia 
(Cic  proDom.  15);  but  such  kind  of  opposition 
was  not  likely  to  have  any  effect  upon  Caesar. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  Bibulus  re- 
mained at  Rome,  as  no  province  had  been  assigned 
him.    Here  he  continued  to  oppose  the  measures 
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ttUmAoM,  wba  lamento  his  nntimely  death.  The 
time  at  which  he  lived  can  be  pretty  accantely 
detmnined  by  the  &ct,  that  he  was  older  than 
Hoschiu,  who  calls  himself  the  pupil  of  Bion. 
(MoedL  iil  96,  &c)    His  flonrishing  period  most 
tbere£Die  have  lerj  nearly  coincided  with  thai  of 
TiwoGritos,  and  must  be  fixed  at  about  b.  c.  280. 
Motchns  states,  that  Bion  left  his  native  oountnr 
and  ^ent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  Sicily,  culti- 
vatiog  booolic  poetry,  the  natural  growth  of  that 
iilnd.    Whether  he  also  visited  Macedonia  and 
Tbaee,  as  Moachns  (iii.  17,  &c)  intimates,  is  un- 
eertatn,  stuce  it  may  be  that  Moschus  mentions 
thoie  eoontries  only  because  he  calls  Bion  the  Do- 
ric Orf^eus.    He  died  of  poison,  which  had  been 
adminiitered  to  him  by  several  persons,  who  after- 
vardi  received  their  well-deserved  punishment  for 
the  crime.    With  respect  to  the  relation  of  master 
sod  pupil  between  Bion  and  Moschus,  we  cannot 
«^  anything  with  certainty,  except  that  the  reaem- 
biuce  between  the  productions  of  the  two  poets 
•Uiges  OS  to  suppose,  at  least,  that  Moschus  imi- 
tMed  Bion ;  and  this  may,  in  fad,  be  all  that  is 
Bont  wh^  Moschus  calls  himself  a  disciple  of 
tbe  latter.    The  subjecta  of  Bion*a  poetry,  viz. 
•hepherds*  and  Iove>songs,  are  beautifully  described 
by  Moschus  (iii.  82,  Sec.) ;  but  we  can  now  Ibim 
wly  a  partial  judgment  on  the  spirit  and  style  of 
Ui  poetry,  on  acooont  of  the  fragmentary  condition 
ia  whidi  his  works  have  come  down  to  us.    Some 
<f  hit  idyls,  as  his  poems  are  usually  called,  are 
extant  entire,  but  of  others  we  have  only  finag- 
xntiL   Tkdr  style  is  very  Defined,  the  sentiments 
Mft  and  seatimental,  and  his  versification  (he  uses 
the  hexameter  exduHvely)  ia  very  fluent  and  ele- 
|>Bt.    In  the  invention  and  management  of  his 
nbjects  he  is  superior  to  Moschus,  but  in  streuffth 
od  depth  of  ieeling^and  in  the  truthfulness  ofnis 
fotiments,  he  is  much  inferior  to  Theocritus.  This 
ii  porticniariy  visible  in  the  greatest  of  his  extant 
poems,  *EnTa^a»f  'AZdtfiios,    He  is  usually  reck- 
oned aoMBg  the  bucolic  poets ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
BKobeivd  that  this  name  is  not  confined  to  the 
■objects  it  really  indicates ;  for  in  the  time  of  Bion 
hoeolic  poetry  also  embraced  that  dass  of  poems 
io  which  the  legends  about  gods  and  heroes  were 
tieated  from  an  erotic  point  of  view.  The  language 
of  nch  poems  as  usually  the  Doric  dialect  mixed 
^  Attic  and  Ionic  forms.    Rare  Doric  forms, 
boverer,  occur  much  less  frequently  in  the  poems 
of  Bion  than  in  those  of  Theocritus.    In  the  first 
e^HioBs  of  Theocritus  the  poems  of  Bion  are  mixed 
vith  those  of  the  former;  and  the  first  who  sepa- 
i>ted  them  was  Adolphus  Mekerch,  in  his  edition 
of  Bion  and  Moschus.    (Bruges,  1565,  4to.)    In 
BQit  of  the  subsequent  editions  of  Theocritus  the 
"HDttas  of  Bion  md  Moschus  are  printed  at  the 
od,  aa  in  those  of  Winterton,  Valckenaer,  Brunck, 
^n&rd,  and  Schaefer.    The  text  of  the  editions 
pevioas  to  those  of  Brunck  and  Valckenaer  is  that 
^  Henry  Stephena,  and  important  corrections  were 
^  made  by  the  former  two  scholars.    The  best 
^■oag  the  subsequent  editions  are  those  of  Fr. 
<Ittobs  (Ootha,  1795, 8vo.),  OUb.  Wakefield  (Lon- 
^1795),  and  J.  F.  Manso  (Ootha,  1784,  second 
editioB,  Leipzig,  1807,  8vo.),  which  contains  hn 
elihQiate  dissertation  on  the  life  and  poetry  of 
^UB,  a  commentary,  and  a  German  transUdon. 

^  A  tragic  poet,  whom  Diogenes  Laertius  (iv. 
^)  describes  as  vonrriit  rpay^las  tw  TofHrauip 
^nf»ii^,    Caauibon  (DeSat,  Poes,  1 5)  remarks. 
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that  Diogenes  by  these  words  meant  to  describe  a 
poet  whose  woriu  bore  the  character  of  extempore 
poetry,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Tarsus  were 
particuhtfly  fond  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  674),  and  that 
Bion  lived  shortly  before  or  at  the  time  of  Strabo. 
Suidas  (s.  o.  Al<rxvAos)  mentions  a  son  of  Aeschylus 
of  the  name  of  Bion  who  was  likewise  a  tragic 
poet ;  but  nothing  further  is  known  about  him. 

6.  A  melic  poet,  about  whom  no  particulars  are 
known.     (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  58 ;  Eudoc.  p.  94.) 

7.  A  Greek  sophist,  who  is  said  to  have  censured 
Homer  for  not  giving  a  true  account  of  the  events 
he  describes.  (Acron,  <id  HcraLEpid,  ii  2.)  He 
is  periiaps  the  same  as  one  of  the  two  rhetoricians 
of  this  name. 

8.  The  name  of  two  Greek  rhetoricians ;  the  one, 
a  native  of  Syracuse,  was  the  author  of  theoretical 
works  on  rhetoric  {rixyos  ^opucds  ytypa^s) ; 
the  other,  whose  native  country  is  unknown,  was 
said  to  have  written  a  work  in  nine  books, 
which  bore  the  names  of  the  nine  Muses.  (Diog. 
Laert.  iv.  58.)  [L.  S.J 

BION  (Bic#y),  a  Scythian  philosopher,  sumamed 
BoRYSTHKNiTBa,  from  the  town  of  Oczacovia,  01- 
bia,  or  Borysthenes,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper, 
lived  about  b.  c.  250,  but  the  exact  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death  are  uncertain.  Strabo  (I  p.  15) 
mentions  him  as  a  contemporary  of  Eratosthenes, 
who  was  bom  B.  c.  275.  Laertius  (iv.  4fi,  &c.) 
has  preserved  an  account  which  Bion  himself  gave 
of  his  parentage  to  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of 
Macedonia.  His  frtther  was  a  fieedman,  and  his 
mother,  Olympia,  a  Lacedaemonian  harlot,  and  the 
whole  fiunily  were  sold  as  slaves,  on  account  of 
some  offence  committed  by  the  father.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  Bion  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  rheto- 
rician, who  made  him  his  heir.  Having  burnt  his 
patron^s  library,  he  went  to  Athens,  and  applied 
himself  to  philosophy,  in  the  course  of  which  study 
he  embraced  the  tenets  of  almost  every  sect  in 
succession.  First  he  was  an  Academic  and  a  dis- 
ciple of  Crates,  then  a  Cynic,  afterwards  attached 
to  Theodonis  [Thbodorus],  the  philosopher  who 
carried  out  the  Cyrenaic  doctrines  into  the  atheistic 
results  which  were  their  natural  fruit  [Aristippus], 
and  finally  he  became  a  pupil  of  Theophrastus,  the 
Peripatetic  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  con- 
siderable intellectual  acuteness,  but  utteriy  profli- 
gate, and  a  notorious  unbeliever  in  the  existence 
of  God.  His  habits  of  life  were  indeed  avowedly 
infiunous,  so  much  so,  that  he  spoke  with  contempt 
of  Socrates  for  abstaining  from  crime.  Many  of 
Bion*s  dogmas  and  sharp  sayings  are  preserved  by 
Laertius :  they  are  generally  trite  pieces  of  morar 
lity  put  in  a  somewhat  pointed  shape,  though 
hairdly  brilliant  enough  to  justify  Horace  in  hold- 
ing him  up  as  the  type  of  keen  satire,  as  he  does 
when  he  speaks  of  persons  delighting  Bioneig  aer- 
mombui  et  $ale  nigra,  {EyisL  il  2.  60.)  Examples 
of  this  wit  are  his  sayings,  that  **the  miser  did  not 
possess  wealth,  but  was  possessed  by  it,**  that 
^impiety  was  the  companion  of  credulity,**  ** avarice 
the  /iirrp^oXif  of  vice,**  that  ^good  skves  are 
really  firee,  and  bad  freemen  really  slaves,**  with 
many  others  of  the  same  kind.  One  is  preserved 
by  Cicero  (TWc.  iil  26),  via.  that  "it  is  useless  to 
tear  our  luur  when  we  are  in  grief,  since*  sorrow  is 
not  cured  by  baldness.**  He  died  at  Chakis  in 
Euboea.  We  learn  bis  mother*s  name  and  country 
from  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  591,f:  592, a.)  [G.  E.  L. C] 

BION,  CAECI'LIUS,  a  writer  whose  country 
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leriptioni,  Bbtvltus,  a  king  of  the  Arrerni 

in  OanL     When   the  proconfln)    Cn.  Dondtioi 

AhenoharimB  undertook  the  war  in  &  c.  121 

against  the  Allofaroget,  who  were  ioined  by  the 

Arremi  under  Bitoitns,  these  Gallic  tribes  were 

defetted  near  the  town  of  Vindaliam.    After  this 

fint  disaster  the  Allobroges  and  Arvemi  made  im- 

menie  preparations  to  renew  the  contest  with  the 

Romans,  and  Bitoitns  again  took  the  field  with  a 

nrj  nomeRms  army.    At  the  point  where  the 

IsuB  empties  itself  into  the  Rhodanns,  the  consul 

Q.  Fsbius  Maximns,  the  grandson  of  Paullns,  met 

the  Qaals  in  the  autumn  of  B.  c.  121.    Although 

the  Romans  were  ht  infierior  in  numbers,  yet  they 

gained  such  a  complete  rictory,  that,  according  to 

the  lowest  estimate,  120,000  men  of  the  army  of 

Ktoitas  fell  in  the  battle.    After  this  irreparable 

loaa,  Bitoitos,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  an 

insidious  manner  by  Cn.  Domitius,  was  sent  to 

Rome.    The  senate,  though  disapproving  of  the 

esodnct  of  Domitiu^  exiled  Bituitus  to  Alba.   His 

son,  Congentiatns,  was  likewise  made  prisoner  and 

sent  to  Rome.    Floms  adds,  that  the  triumph  of 

Q.  Fslmis  was  adorned  by  Bituitus  riding  in  a 

ntrer  war-chariot  and  with  his  magnificent  armour, 

jost  as  he  had  appeared  on  the  field  of  battle. 

(Lit.  ^a,  61;  Floms,  iii.  2;  Veil  Pat  ii  10; 

8iet  Neroj  2 ;  An»ian,  CfaiUe.  12,  where  Bituitus 

k  emmeonsly  caOed  king  of  the  Allobroges  ;  Eu- 

tropk  if.  22,  where  the  year  and  the  ccmsuls  are 

given  incorrectly  ;  Oros.  t.  14 ;  VaL  Max.  ix.  6. 

$3;  comp.  Strab.  ir.  p.  191;  Plin.  H,  N,  m 

«.)  [L.  a] 

BITTS  (Bfrvf),  an  Egyptian  seer,  who  is  said 
V  Ismblichus  {de  MytL  viii.  5)  to  haye  interpreted 
to  Ammon,  king  of  Egypt,  the  books  of  Hermes 
written  in  hieroglyphics. 

BLAESUS  (BAaarot),  an  ancient  Italian  poet, 
bora  at  Capreae,  who  wrote  seriocomic  plays 
(tfvoi^oT^ocoi)  in  Greek.  (Steph.  Byx.  *.  r. 
S»pnf.)  Two  of  these  plays,  the  lHwvrpiias 
and  SoTo^^s,  are  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (iiL  p. 
lll,c^  XL  p.  487,  c),  and  Hesychius  refers  to 
Bhesas  (t.  vo.  yUmxMv^is^  MoAt^,  ^vXonff ),  but 
without  mentioning  the  names  of  his  plays.  Ca- 
snbon  supposed  that  Blaesns  lived  under  the  Ro- 
naa  empire ;  bat  he  must  have  lived  as  eariy  as  the 
M  eentory  b.  c,  as  Valckenar  {ad  Theocr.  p.  290, 
a.)  has  shewn,  that  Athenaeus  took  his  quotations 
of  Blaesas  from  the  TKiivotu  of  Pamphilus  of  Alex- 
andria, who  waa  a  disciple  of  Aristarchus;  and 
also  thst  Pamphilus  borrowed  a  part  of  his  work 
ophuning  the  words  in  Blaesus  mid  similar  poets 
TOD  the  Thdcmu  ^IraXuad  of  Diodoms,  who  was 
a  pnpil  of  Aristophanes  of  Alexandria.  (Comp. 
Sehwelgh.  ad  Aihm,  iii.  p.  1 1 1,  c) 

BLAESUS,  **a  stammerer,**  was  the  name  of 
a  plebeian  fiamUy  of  the  Sempronia  gens  nnder 
^  Kpnblic.  It  also  occurs  aa  a  cognomen  of  the 
Jonii  and  of  one  Pedius  under  the  empire. 

1.  C.  SiMPftomus  Tl  p.  Tl  n.  Blaxkub,  con- 
•nl  in  &  c  253  in  the  first  Punic  war,  sailed  with 
kts  ooQeagne,  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio,  with  a  fleet  of 
2S0  ihips  to  the  coast  of  Afoca,  which  they  hud 
varte  in  freqnent  descents,  and  firom  which  they 
•btamed  great  booty.  They  did  not,  however, 
aeeoBptish  anything  of  note;  and  in  the  lesser 
Syitk,  through  the  ignorance  of  the  ]^Iots,  their 
ships  fan  aground,  and  only  got  ofl^  upon  the  re- 
tan  of  the  tide,  by  throwing  ever3rthing  over^ 
hoaid.    Tbta  dittster  induced  them  to  rttum  to 
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Sicily,  and  in  their  voyage  from  thence  to  Italy 
tiiey  were  overtaken  off  cape  Palinums  by  a  tre- 
mendous storm,  in  which  150  ships  perished. 
Notwithstanding  these  misfortunes,  each  of  them 
obtained  a  triumph  for  their  successes  in  Africa,  as 
we  learn  firom  the  FastL  (Polyb.  L  39 ;  Eutrop. 
il  23 ;  Oros.  iv.  9 ;  Zonar.  viiL  14.)  Blaesus  was 
consul  a  second  time,  in  244  (Fasti  Capit),  in 
which  year  a  colony  was  fi>unded  at  BnmdusiunL 
(VelL  Pat  L  14.) 

2.  SIMPBONII78  Blaisus,  quaestor  in  b.  a  217 
to  the  consul  Cn.  Servilius  Geminus,  was  killed, 
together  with  a  thousand  men,  in  a  descent  upon 
the  coast  of  Africa  in  this  year.  (Liv.  xxii.  31.) 

3.  C.  SsMPBONius  Blabsus,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  B.  c.  211,  brought  Cn.  Fulvius  to  trial  on 
account  of  his  losing  his  army  in  Apulia.  (Liv. 
xxvi  2 ;  comp.  VaL  Max.  iL  8.  §  8.) 

4.  Cn.  Sbmpronius  Blabsur,  legate  in  b.  a 
210  to  the  dictator  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  by  whom 
he  was  sent  into  Etruria  to  command  the  army 
which  had  been  under  the  praetor  C.  Calpnmius. 
(Liv.  xxvii.  5.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  this 
Cn.  Blaesus  may  be  the  same  as  No.  3,  as  CW.  is 
very  likely  a  fiilae  reading  for  C,  since  we  find 
none  of  the  Sempronii  at  this  period  with  the  for- 
mer praenomen,  while  the  latter  is  the  most  com- 
mon one. 

5.  P.  SvMPRONius  Blassus,  tribune  of  the  pleba 
in  B.  c.  191,  opposed  the  triumph  of  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Nasica,  but  withdrew  his  opposition  through 
the  remonstrances  of  the  consuL  (Liv.  xxxvi.  39, 
40.) 

6.  C.  SsMPRONius  Blabbus,  plebeian  aedile  in 
B.C.  187,  and  praetor  in  Sicily  in  184.  In  170, 
he  was  sent  with  Sex.  Julius  Caesar  as  ambassador 
to  Abdera.  (Liv.  xxxix.  7,  3^  38,  adiiL  6.) 

BLAESUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  not  earlier  than 
Trebatius  Testa,  the  friend  of  Cicero :  for  Blaesus 
is  dted  by  Labeo  in  the  Digest  (33.  tit  2.  s.  31) 
as  reporting  the  opinion  of  Trebatius.  Various 
conjectures  have  been  made  without  much  plausi- 
bility for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  jurist  with 
other  persons  of  the  same  name.  Junius  Blaesus, 
proconsul  of  Africa  in  a.  d.  22,  was  probably  some- 
what later  than  the  jurist  (Majannns,  vol  ii.  p. 
162 ;  G.  Grotii,  Vita  Ictorum,  c  9.  §  18.)  [J.T.G.] 

BLAESUS,  JU'NIUS.  1.  The  governor  of 
Pannonia  at  the  death  of  Augustus,  a.  D.  14,  when 
the  formidable  insurrection  of  the  legions  broke 
out  in  that  province,  which  was  wiui  difficulty 
quelled  by  Drusus  himsell  The  conduct  of  BUie- 
sus  in  allowing  the  soldiers  relaxation  from  their 
ordinary  duties  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  in- 
surrection, but  the  real  causes  Uy  deeper.  Through 
the  influence  of  Sejanus,  who  was  his  uncle,  Blai»* 
sns  obtained  the  government  of  Africa  in  21,  where 
he  gained  a  victory  over  Tacfarinas  in  22,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Tiberius  granted  him  the  insig- 
nia of  a  triumph,  and  allowed  him  the  title  of 
ImpenUor — ^the  last  instance  of  this  honour  being 
conferred  upon  a  private  person.  We  learn  from 
Velleins  Paterculus,  who  says  that  it  was  difficult 
to  decide  whether  Blaesus  was  more  useful  in  the 
camp  or  distinguished  in  the  forum,  that  he  also 
commanded  in  Spain.  (Dion  Cass.  IviL  4 ;  Tac 
Ann,  I  16,  &c,  iii  35,  58,  72-74 ;  Veil  Pat  u. 
125.)  It  appears  from  the  Fasti,  from  which  we 
learn  that  his  praenomen  was  Quintns,  that  Blae- 
sus was  consul  sufiiMtus  in  28 ;  but  he  shared  in 
the  fiUl  of  Sejanus  in  31,  and  waa  deprived,  aa  was 


BLASIO. 
bii  ton,  at  Ha  priealj;  offica  vhieh  lie  Iwld. 
life,  homnr,  mi  Bpaied  for  the  tinu ;  bnl 
a  Tiberiiu,  in  3G,  ooufBmd  thew  officn  apon 
T  penoiu,  Blaeau*  and  hii  laii  perceiTsd  Uut 
r  &M  vu  Hsled,  ind  MCordLag[f  pat  ui  and 

.  The  un  of  the  pnceding,  vu  with  bii  &thei 
^ULDoniBwhen  the  legioni  mutinied  in  A,a,  14, 
wu  compelled  b;  the  nldien  to  go  to  Tiberiiu 

cood  time  to  Tibeiiu  oFler  the  urinl  of  Dm- 
in  die  camp.  He  bIk  nmd  under  hi>  bther 
12  in  the  war  agajnn  Tacbrinu  in  Afiisi ; 

he  pot  an  end  U  hji  ovn  life,  u  mentioned 
vein  36.  (Tae.Jiu.L19,29,iiL74.vL40.} 
L  Probably  the  ion  of  No,  2,  wa»  the  goftmor 
Qallia  Lngdnneniii  ia  a.  n.  70,  and  eipmued 
putj  of  the  emperoi  Viielliiti,  whom  he  inp- 

d  wbea  in  Oail  with  eieiTthing j  u 

port  hi*  tank  and  itato.  Thii  libenlity  on  the 
I  of  Blum*  eidted  the  jealooij  of  the  empetor, 
1  thortlj  after  had  him  pai»tied  on  the  mo« 
npeiy  aeciuatien,  brought  igunit  him  by  L. 
dliBB.  Dlaesut  wai  a  man  of  huge  piopert; 
.  high  jntegril}',  and  hod  >teadilf  rahued  toe  k>- 
lationg  of  Caeona  and  otfaen  to  daaerl  the  catue 
iTitalliiu.  (Tat  Hitl.  L  59,  a.  S9,  Hi.  38,  39.) 
1LAESU3,  PrDIUS,  w«  aipelled  the  wnMe 
i.  D.  60,  OQ  th«  complaint  of  the  Cjreniani,  for 
bing  the  temple  of  Aeacul^ni,  and  for  conup- 
L  in  the  military  leTiu ;  bat  he  wbi  n-odmitled 
r.  IS,  Hid. 
kni«l 
it  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augoitiu,  aaid 

initmclor  of  the  pbitoMphet  and  rhstoikian, 
liaoai.  (9enec  CWnn.  ii.  prooem.  p.  136,  ei' 
I.)  He  u  freqocatljr  iatmdiiced  u  a  ipeaki 
Iha  Snuonog  (2,  S)  and  Comtrtxmiae  {l  1, ! 
kc)  of  the  elder  Seneca.  He  wai  pnihably  tl 
wr  or  grand&thec  of  the  Rsbellnii  lUandiu 
nlioned  below. 

SLANDUS.  BUBE'LLIUS,  who««  grnnd- 
ler  wu  only  a  Roman  knight  of  Tibnr,  married 
i.  0.  33  Julia,  the  dangbter  of  Drunu,  the  un 


BLASTARES. 

baiMdra'  with  two  othan  to  the  Cuni, 
lapjdei.  Id  a.  c  170.  In  IG8  be  waa 
muniiHoncn  appointed  to  aetlle  t 
en  the  Piiani  and  Lonenica  lea 
oriel  of  their  landi.     (LIt.  xliii. 


Tenlcc 


ibelonj 


Then 


u  Plaatai,  who  w 
■  o&pring  of  thii  n 


.  Amu  ri.  27,  45.) 
to  death  by  Nero, 

B.    [PLiUTira.l 
n.  21  a  Rabellii 


indoi,  a  man  of  coondai 
.  Sl^  who  ii  probably  th( 
Jaha,  thoogii  Lipeioi  lappHei  him  to  be  the 
lier  of  the  latter.     We  do  not,  howerer,  find 
Faeti  any  coniul  of  thii  name, 
rhere  ii  a  coin,  ilmck  under  Angnatni,  bearing 


Am  Ars^alo  Atri  FUmio 


u  of  the  Conwiia  and  Hri- 


I.  Cn.  CoKNiuui  I^  P.  Cn.  h.  Btiarai  who  ii 
a&anmi  mwheie  bnt  in  the  Faiti,  wai  cone 
^  270,  eenaor  in  265,  and  hhuoI  a  Rcond 
257.     He  gained  a  triumph  in  270,  bat  w 
know  orer  what  people. 

1.  Cn.  Ci>V)u.iui>  Blasio,  *ni  praetor  m  Sicily 
B.C.  IS4.    {Lt*.  lulv.  42,43.) 
1.  P.  CoBHUiDa  Blasid,  wai  aeot  aa  an 


The  obierH  of  the  one  annexed  hai  the 
Blauo  Cn.  p.,  with  what  ippean  to  1 
'  "in  :  the  re<ene  repieaenti  Dioi 
I  on  hii  lefi  hand  in  the  act  of  cn 
Bud  another  female  figore  on  hia  right 
..  ISO.) 


II.  HdvUBIammt. 

1.  U.  Hu-viua  Blarid,  plebriao  ai 
198  and  pmelor  in  197.  He  obtain 
tince  of  farther  Spain,  which  he  foon 
diiturbed  alala  upon  hia  arrinl     Af 

in  the  coontry  a  jmu  longer  by  a 
ledioua  iUneiL  On  hie  ntum  ho 
neani  Spain  with  a  guard  of  6000  aoli 
the  pnetor  Ap-  Clandiu  had  given  h 
aliased  by  an  army  of  20,000  Cdtibi 
town  of  lllituigi.  Then  he  entirt 
•lew  12,000  of  the  enemy,  and  UxA  111 
at  leait  woi  the  itatemeut  of  VaJerioi . 
Ihii  Tictoiy  he  obmined  an  ovation  (b. 
not  a  triumph,  beouie  be  had  fbuf^ 
BU|ncei  and  in  the  prorince  of  anothi 
fbUowingyear  (194)  ne  wat  one  of  the 
Dutdanan  for  bonr^ng  a  Roman  colon 
torn  in  Apulia.  [Ui.  xuiL  27,  28, 
iixiT.  10,  45.) 

2.  UaLVioa  BlakUI,  put  an  end  to 
to  encourage  hia  friend  D.  Bmtna  to  mc 
firmly,  when  the  latter  lelt  into  the  1 
enemiei,  in  H.  c  4S.     (Dion  Caia  xln. 

BLA'SIUS,  BLATlUS,  or  BLAn 
of  the  chief  men  at  Salapia  in  Apulia,  I 
town  to  the  Romant  in  n-  c  210,  top 
hUoag  Carthaginian  gairiaoD  that  m 
there.  The  way  in  which  be  cntwitt 
Daum,  who  rap^oned  the  Caitlueiiiiai 
ac«newbat  difterendy  by  the  aoeiantwi 
{uu,  Amut.  45 — 47  ;    Lit.  ixri.  38 ; 

BLA'STARES,    MATTHAEUS, 

Qochni,  or  monk  in  holy  orden,  eminen 
canoniit,  who  compoaed,  about  the  ye 
Kihop  Bereridge  latii&clorily  nakea  i 
author'!  own  enigmatical  Matement)  an 
eompendimn  of  the  eonlenti  of  the  gm 
It  wBi  intended  to  aupply  a  men 
igpeitory  for  ordinary  nae  than  waa  f 
tha  eoUcctinu  of  Photina  and  hii  co 


of  the  titleo,  and  Dnder  a 


BLOSIUS. 

cmsot  ahrayi  be  determined.  The  ecclesiastical 
eonatitiitioiiB  are  derived  from  the  common  canoni- 
ol  coDectioDs.  This  compilation,  as  the  nnmerous 
extant  mannscripts  prove,  became  very  popular 
UDOog  ecclesiastics.  The  pre&oe  to  the  Syntagma 
Alpb^ticum  of  Blastares  contains  some  historical 
psrticolars,  mingled  with  many  errors,  concerning 
tlie  canon  and  imperial  law.  As  an  example  <^ 
the  eixoTB,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  formation  of 
Jaatiman^s  Digest  and  Code  is  attributed  to 
Hadrian.  In  most  MSS.  a  small  collection  of 
Btnor  woiks,  probably  dne  to  Blastares,  is  ap- 
pended to  the  Syntagma.  As  to  unpublished 
vuks  of  Blastares  in  MS.,  see  Fabric  BibL  Oraee, 
xii  p.  205.  A  portion  of  the  Syntagma  (part  of 
Band  r),  which  was  probably  found  oopied  in  a 
detKiied  form,  is  printed  in  Leundav.  Jur,  Cfraeeo- 
Hm.  voL  L  lib.  viii;  but  the  only  complete  edition 
of  the  work  is  that  which  is  given  by  Beveridge 
inhis  Synodicon,  voL  ii.  part  2.  The  ''matrimonial 
questions"  of  Blastares,  printed  in  Leunclav.  Jur. 
Onem-Rom^  are  often  enumerated  as  a  distinct 
work  from  the  Syntagma,  but  in  reality  they  come 
nnder  the  head  Tclftos.  At  the  end  of  the  P^re 
Goar^i  edition  of  Codinus  is  a  treatise,  written  in 
popolar  vnses  (iro^rriicoi  otIxoi%  concerning 
the  offices  of  the  Palace  of  Constantinople,  by 
Hatthaena,  monk,  S^f,  and  phvsidan.  The 
aatlMT  nay  poasibly  be  no  other  than  Blastares. 
{Kum,Ge$ek,der  Now.  ^.213—222;  Walter, 
JOrAenneiL  §  79.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

BLEMMIDAS.    [Nicbphorur  Blbmmidas.] 

BLEPAEUS  ( BAeire?or ),  a  rich  banker  at 
Atlwns  in  the  time  of  Demosthmes,  who  was  also 
mentioned  in  one  of  the  comedies  of  Alexis.  (Dem. 
cifev/.  p.  583. 17,  cBoeoLdeDoL  p.  1023.  19; 
Atfaen.  vi  p.  241,  b.) 

BLESA'MIUS,  a  Oalatian,  a  friend  and 
ninister  ci  Deiotams,  by  whom  he  was  sent  as 
■Dbaandor  to  Rome,  where  he  was  when  Cicero 
defended  his  master,  B.&  45.  (Cic.  pro  DeioL  12, 
14, 1&)  Blesamins  was  also  in  Rome  in  the  fol- 
Iswmg  year,  44.     (Cic  ad  AtL  xvL  3.) 

BLITOR  (B\trmpy,  satrap  of  Mesopotamia,  was 

^sprived  of  his  satrapy  by  Antigonus  in  a  c.  316, 

iMcnae  he  had  allowed  Selencus  to  escape  from 

Babylon  to  Egypt  in  that  year.    (Appian,  ^. 
51) 

BUySlUS  or  BLCySSIUS,  the  name  of  a 
■able  fanfly  in  Campania. 

1.  F.  Mabivs  Blosiuh,  was  Campanian  praetor 
*Wn  Cspoa  revolted  from  the  Romans  and  joined 
Hsnm*bal  in  B.  c  216.    (Liv.  xxiil  7.) 

2.  BL08I1,  two  brothers  in  Capua,  were  the 
nB^eadeiB  in  an  attempted  revolt  of  Capua  from 
the  Romans  in  b.  c.  210 ;  but  the  design  was  dis- 
^ovrted,  and  the  Blosii  and  their  associates  put  to 
i«h.    (Liv.  xxvii  3.) 

3.  C  Blosius,  of  Cumae,  a  iotpet  of  Scaevola^s 
^■uly,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Ti.  Oniochus, 
^[hoQ  he  is  said  to  have  urged  on  to  bring  forward 
^  agmian  law.  After  the  death  of  Ti.  Gracchus 
^  was  accused  before  the  consuls  in  b.  a  132,  on 
^Bcooat  of  his  participation  in  the  schemes  of 
(haedras,  and  feainng  the  issue  he  fled  to  Aristo- 
■icia,  kinc  of  Pergamus,  who  was  then  at  war 
*ith  the  Romans.  When  Aristonicus  was  con- 
<IVfed  shortly  afterwards,  Blosius  put  an  end  to 
hii  twn  life  for  fearof  feUbg  into  the  hands  of  the 
I^Maai  Bloaias  had  paid  consideiable  attention 
*B  the  study  of  philoso^y,  and  was  a  disciple  of 


boadicea: 


493 


Antipater  of  Tarsus.  (Cic  de  Amie,  11^  d^  Lta. 
Ayr.  ii.  34;  VaL  Max.  iv.  7.  §  1 ;  Plot  TV 
Orwck.  8,  17,  20.) 

BOADICE'A  (some  MSS.  of  Tacitus  have  Bom- 
<fiio0a,  Boodkia  or  Voadieay  and  Dion  Cassius  calls 
her  Boiw8ovtkra),  was  the  wife  of  Presutagus,  king 
of  the  Iceni,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  eastern  coast 
of  Britain.  Her  husband,  who  died  about  a.  d. 
60  or  61 ,  made  his  two  daughters  and  the  emperor 
Nero  the  heirs  of  his  private  property,  hoping 
thereby  to  protect  his  kingdom  and  his  fiunily 
from  the  oppression  and  the  rapacity  of  the  Ro- 
mans stationed  in  Britain.  But  these  expectations 
were  not  realised;  for  Boadicea,  who  succeeded 
him,  saw  her  kingdom  and  her  house  robbed  and 
plundered  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  as  if  they  had 
been  in  a  country  conquered  by  force  of  arms. 
The  queen  herself  was  maltreated  even  with  blows, 
and  Romans  ravished  her  two  daughters.  The 
most  distinguished  among  the  Iceni  were  deprived 
of  their  property,  and  the  relatives  of  the  hUe  king 
treated  as  skives.  These  outrages  were  com- 
mitted by  Roman  soldiers  and  veterans  under  the 
connivance  of  their  officers,  who  not  only  took  no 
measures  to  stop  their  proceedings,  but  Catus  De- 
cianus  was  the  most  notorious  of  idl  by  his  extor- 
tion and  avarice.  At  last,  in  ▲.  d  62,  Boadicea,  a 
woman  of  manly  spirit  and  undaunted  courage, 
was  roused  to  revenge.  She  induced  the  Iceni  to 
take  up  aims  against  their  oppressors,  and  also 
prevailed  upon  the  Trinobantes  and  oUier  neigh- 
bouring tribes  to  join  them.  While  the  legate 
Paulinus  Suetonius  was  absent  on  an  expedition 
to  the  island  of  Mona,  Camalodunum,  a  recently 
established  colony  of  veterans,  was  attacked  by 
the  Britons.  The  colony  solicited  the  aid  of  Catus 
Decianus,  who  however  was  unable  to  send  them 
more  than  200  men,  and  these  had  not  even  regular 
anna.  Camalodunum  was  taken  and  destroy^  by 
fire,  and  the  soldiers,  who  took  refuge  in  a  temple 
which  formed  the  arx  of  the  place,  were  besieged 
for  two  days,  and  then  made  prisoners.  Petilius 
Cerealis,  the  legate  of  the  ninth  legion,  who  was 
advancing  to  relieve  Camalodunum,  was  met  by 
the  Britons,  and,  after  the  loss  of  his  infentry, 
escaped  with  the  cavalry  to  his  fortified  camp. 
Catus  Dedanus,  who  in  reality  bore  all  the  guilt, 
made  his  escape  to  Gaul ;  but  Suetonius  Paulinus, 
who  had  been  informed  of  what  was  going  on,  had 
returned  by  this  time,  and  forced  his  way  through 
the  midst  of  the  enemies  as  far  as  the  colony  of 
Londinium.  As  soon  as  he  had  left  it,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Britons,  and  the  munidpium  of  Ve- 
ruhunium  soon  after  experienced  the  same  fete  *.  in 
these  places  neariy  70,000  Romans  and  Roman 
allies  were  skin  with  cruel  tortures.  Suetonius 
saw  that  a  battle  could  no  longer  be  deferred.  His 
forces  consisted  of  only  about  10,000  men,  while 
those  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicea  are  said  to 
have  amounted  to  230,000.  On  the  day  of  the 
battle,  the  queen  rode  in  a  chariot  with  her  two 
daughters  before  her,  and  commanded  her  army  in 
person.  She  harangued  her  soldiers,  reminded 
them  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  Britain  by  the 
Romans,  and  roused  their  courage  against  the  com- 
mon eniemy.  But  the  Britons  were  conquered  by 
the  greater  military  skill  and  the  fevourable  posH 
tion  of  the  Romans.  About  80,000  Britons  are 
said  to  have  &llen  on  that  day,  and  the  Romans 
to  have  lost  no  more  than  400.  Boadicea  would 
not  survite  this  iirq^ocaUs  loss,  and  put  an  end  to 


4M  B0CCHU3. 

pnU  ■rfamnitj  bj  lliB  BiikHi^  wlu  then  dii|MmBd. 
Tliii  Ttctorj,  wkidi  Tadttu  d«dn«i  eqol  to  lbs 
gnat  Tietorici  of  tmcisiit  timet,  finally  «ttaliluh«d 
Uie  Ramui  dmniniim  in  Briuin,  (1^  Aim.  nv. 
al-i7,A3He.  ]  j,  16;  Dion  Cau-liiL  1-12.)  [L.S.} 

BOCCHAR.  1.  A  king  of  the  Mauci  in  the 
time  of  MisiHitsA,  B.  c  204.   (Lir.  xxic  30.) 

2.  A  genenl  of  Sfphu,  vho  Knt  him  ignuut 
Muiciua,  B.C.204.   (LiT.  nil.  32.)     [P.  3.] 

BCCCHORIS  (W.x"/").  «"  Egyptian  king 
and  legiilator,  vho  «a*  dijtingniibed  for  hii  vi>- 
durn,  i*aric«,  and  bodily  wukniii.  Hii  lava 
itlated  chiefly  to  the  pnTogatiiet  of  the  king  and 
td  peennitry  obli^tiont.  (Diod.  L  94.)  Fnau  hi* 
not  being  mentioned  by  Herodotu,  it  hia  been 
canJBcInrHl  that  be  wai  identical  «ith  Atychia. 
(Henid.iL  13fi.)  Euebiiu  plaeei  turn  alone  in  the 
twasty-fcoith  dyntaty,  calli  him  a  Sails,  and  ayi 
that,  aflat  ndgmng  forty-fmiT  yean,  he  ww  tiJuo 
fnuaut  and  bnint  by  ^baoon.  (CSbva.  Arm.  pp. 
104,  S18,  Mai  and  Zehnb;  coqiuv  Synoallua, 
pp.  74,  L,  184,  e.)  Aceoidiiig  10  WilkioKin,  ha 
begm  to  teign  B,  c.  812 ;  be  wai  the  un  and  mc- 
cenoT  af  Topbacbtlini ;  and  hSi  name  dd  the  mo- 
munenlt  ia  Pebor,  fi^lur,  or  Amtui-Be-Pelu)r. 
(Amant  ^fptimi,  i.  pp.  130,  138.)  In  the  Ar- 
menian copy  of  Enaebiiu  hi*  name  ii  qiell  Bocch» 
ria,  in  SyoccUiu  Bdxx*^t.  (See  alio  AeUan,  Hut 
An.  liL  3i  Jie.HiiLT.S;  Alben.  i.  p.  41B,£, 
when  hia  &ther  it  called  Neoc}ubi>.)      [P.  S.] 

B0CCHU8  {Biicxoi).  1.  A  king  of  Manio- 
tania,  vho  act»d  a  pnnainent  port  in  the  war  of 
the  Hamaiu  againil  Jugnrtha.  He  va*  a  barba- 
rian vithont  any  piindplea,  aiuuming  alternately 
the  appeaiance  al  a  friend  of  Jugnrths  and  of  the 
Rooani,  a*  hii  momentary  inclination  or  anrice 
dictated;  bat  he  ended  fait  previricUian  by  be- 
tcaying  Jngnttha  to  the  Ronuni.  In  b.  c  lOS, 
J^nrtha,  vbo  va*  then  hard  pnaaed  by  the  pfi>- 
caual  Q.  Metellna,  a^ed  for  aauitana  to  Boo- 
dioi,  vhoee  dangbter  vai  hii  wife.  Bocchni  coo^ 
plied  the  more  nadily  vith  ihti  raqneit,  (inee  at 
the  beginning  of  the  var  he  bad  made  oSen  of 
BlliBDce  and  Riendihip  to  the  Romana,  vhich  had , 
been  rejected.  But  vhen  Q.  HeleUui  aUo  lenl  an 
ombaiay  le  bim  at  the  lame  time,  Bocchui  entered 
into  ncgotiaUona  vith  him  likeviie,  and  in  eonee- 
ilittnca  of  thia  the  var  againit  Jngnitha  vaa  al- 
meat  mipended  eo  long  at  Q.  Metelhis  had  the 
command.  When  in  B.  c  107,  C  Maiini  came  to 
Afria  aa  the  aocceaaot  of  Uetellnt,  Boccbna  aent 
aeienl  embaasaa  to  him,  ei|ee««iig  hia  detire  to 
enter  into  frjandly  lelationB  witb  Rome  g  bat  vhen 
St  the  tame  time  Ji^nrtha  promiaed  Boccbat  thp 
third  part  of  Nnnidia,  and  C.  Marina  tanged  the 
portiia  of  Boochna't  daminioo  vhich  he  had  {nf 
iBMiy  tdun  ham  Jngnitha,  Boccbat  accepted  the 
piapoal  of  Jognrtha,  and  joined  him  vith  a  hige 
fbrn.  The  two  king)  tbu  united  made  an  attack 
npon  the  Romana,  bat  wen  defeated  in  t»o  loc- 
cetatTe  engagenienti.  Henopon,  Bocehnt  again 
aent  an  embatay  to  Haiina,  reqnealing  hint  to  dee- 
patch  two  of  hii  nuHt  tnutvoiiby  offieera  to  him, 
that  be  might  negctiate  vith  them.  Mahnt  ao- 
eordii^y  aent  hit  qaaealor,  Sulla,  and  A.  Manlina, 
vbo  (oinded  in  eflbcting  a  decided  change  in  the 
king^  mind.  Soon  after,  Bocchnadeapatcbed  ambat- 
aadaie  to  Roma,  bnt  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Qaatalt,  and  hanng  made  their  eacspe  into  the 
amp  of  Solla,  vho  nceiTed  tbem  very  lioapilahly, 
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they  fiDceeded  to  Roma,  where  bopea 

hdd  ont  to  thoBi.  Whca  Baocbot  va 
of  thia,  bo  nqneated  an  interriev  i 
Thia  being  gtantcd,  SoUa  tried  to  pa 
chut  to  dalJTer  up  Jogurtha  into  tlu 
the  Romana.  At  the  lame  tjine,  bo' 
gurtba  alio  endeaTOured  to  induce  hii 
Solla,  and  theaa  daahing  ptopoaalji  mai 
hetitato  for  a  while ;  bat  he  at  laat  det 
comply  with  the  with  of  Sulla.  Jngun 
cordingly  iuviled  to  negotiate  lor  peace, 
he  amred,  wat  tteachoroaaly  taken  pr 
deUToed  up  to  SuUa,  B.  c  106.     Ai 

BoDchna,  and  vaa  ibtn  handed  OTer  to  tl 
Boccbna  vaa  zewarded  for  hia  treacbetj 
ance  with  Rome,  and  he  waa  eren  allow 
cata  in  the  Capitol  tiatuea  of  Victory  i 
imagei  of  Jngtutha  repntenting  him  ii 
being  deliraed  vp  to  Sulla.  (SalL  Ji 
120;  A^iis,  A'kMkf.  3,  4 1  Ur.  BpiL 
Caaa.  ^Vo^ia.  Rtimar.  n.  168,  169;  1 
37  :  Flomi,  iii.  1 ;  Oroa.  t.  15 ;  VelL  I 
Plot.  Mar.  10,  32,  S»S.  3.) 

2.  Probably  a  ion  of  the  pceeediu, 
ther  of  Bogud,  vbo  it  eipntily  cjln 
Bocchui  I.  (Oroi.  i.  21.)  Tbete  tvo  h 
a  time  pottetted  the  kii^om  of  Mai 
common,  and,  being  boatila  to  ibo  Pomp 
J.  Caeaar  confirmed  them,  in  >.  c  49,  i 
Maoretania,  which  loiDe  vritera  deac 
Caeaar  had  then  njied  tben  to  thia  di| 
Caeiar't  Abican  vac,  Bacchnt  vna  of  gri 
by  takii^  Cirta,  the  c^tal  of  Jnba,  ki 
nudia,  and  that  oompelling  him  to  ah 
cante  of  Scipio.  Caenr  rewarded  him  i 
tian  of  the  dDminiona  of  Mnaiiiiiaa.  1 
Juba,  vhich  however  vat  taken  fram 
the  death  of  Caeaar,  by  Aiabiai,  the  w 
niua.  Then  it  a  alalement  in  Dion  Cai 
36),  that,  in  B.  c  45,  Bocchua  acot  h 
Spain  to  j(dn  Cn.  Pompey.  If  thit  it  C 
only  be  aoconnted  for  by  the  luppo* 
Bocchui  vaa  induced  by  jealooty  of  1 
Bogud  to  deaert  the  cauae  of  CaMBi  an 
enemy ;  for  all  we  know  i^  the  tx 
ibewa  that  the  good  underatanding  bet' 
bad  eeated.  Dunng  the  dril  vac  betve 
and  Octtrianua,  Bocchui  tided  with 
while  Bognd  wat  in  alliance  with  Antoi 
Bognd  waa  tn  Spain,  b.  c  38,  Bocshaa  i 
tole  goienunent  aS  Manretania,  in  ilhi 
afterwaida  confirmed  by  OctaTiailaa. 
about  B.  c  33,  whereupon  hia  kingdom 
Roman  province.  (Dion  Cata.  ili.  42,  > 
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T.26;Hirt.B.^/r.3S;"J 

BODON  (BM^),  an  ana< 
the  Tfaeaaalian  town  of  Bodoi 
(Steph.  Byi.  $.  e.  Ba{iir«.) 

BODUOQNA'TUS,  a  le 
in  their  war  urn  in  it  CaMar,  i 
LL  23.)         ^^ 

BOEBUS  (Boflai),  a  ton  of  Olapb 
whom  the  Tbeaulian  town  of  Bo^  i 
name.  (Staph.  Byi.  >.  v.  Boffn.) 

BOEDRO'MIUS  (BouMfMet),  Ibt 
diatroa,  a  luirwDe  of  ApoUo  at  Atbent, 
of  which  ia  eipiained  in  diSennt  van 
ing  to  toBiB,  the  god  waa  that  ailed  1 
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M  Muled  the  Atheniaiis  in  the  war  with  the 
Aaaaoni,  who  were  defeated  on  the  leventh  of 
BogdroBuon»  the  daj  on  which  the  BoedromiA  were 
afienrndi  oel^rated.  (Pint.  Tiet.  27.)  Aceording 
to  otheiB,  the  name  aioee  from  the  cirau&staQce, 
tktt  in  the  war  of  Erecfathens  and  Ion  against 
Eemolpna,  Apollo  had  advised  the  Athenians  to 
nah  npoB  the  enemy  with  a  war-shoot  (My,  if 
thej  woold  eonqner.  (Harpoecat,  Snid^  E^rm.  M. 
i.e.Bei|B^/u0r,  CaOim.  Hpmm.mApclL  $9.)  [L.&] 
BOEO  (Bot4\  an  ancient  poetess  of  Defa>hi, 
composed  a  hymn  of  which  Pansaniaa  fz.  5.  |  4) 
ksi  preserred  foor  lines.     Athenaeos  (iz.  p.  393^ 
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<l)  dtes  a  wod^  apparently  a  poem,  entitled 
*0fh$$ym4m,  which  seems  to  have  contained  an 
aeeeBBt  of  the  myths  of  men  who  had  been  tamed 
IsCe  birds,  bnt  he  was  doabtfnl  wiiether  it  was 
written  by  a  poetess  Boeo  or  a  poet  Boons  (BoSbt): 
Antoninos  Liberslis.  howerer,  quotes  it  (cc  3, 
7,  sad  )U  Ac)  as  the  wock  of  Boons.  The 
ooM  of  Beeo  occnrs  in  a  list  of  seers  given  by 
Oeoens  Aleiandrinnfc  {Sbvm,  L  p.  333,  d^  ed. 
Pkrii,l€29.) 

BOE(yTUS  {Bomr6s),  a  son  of  Poseidon  or 
Itooos  and  Ame  (Antiope  or  Meknippe),  and 
bnther  of  Aofdns.  [Aiolus,  No.  3.]  He  was 
tke  sneestial  hero  of  the  Boeotians^  who  derived 
their  name  from  him.  (Pans.  ix.  1.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 
BOETHIUS,  whose  fall  name  was  Akkiuu 
Makuus  Sbvxrinus  BowTHivs  ([to  which  a  few 
MS&  of  his  works  add  the  name  of  TorquatuM,  and 
coBBontators  prefix  by  oonjectare  the  pnenomen 
fhnm  from  his  fiither^  oonsolship  in  a.  d.  487)9 
aR4iiian  stateaman  and  aathor,  and  remarkable  as 
iteiding  at  the  dose  of  the  dassioal  and  the  com- 
iKoeement  of  scholastic  philosophy.  He  was 
kn  between  ▲.  d.  470  and  475  (as  i»  inferred 
frMB  OomtoL  PkiL  I  1).  The  Anidan  fiunily  had 
fcr  the  two  preceding  oentorios  been  the  most  il- 
laitrioos  in  Rome  (see  Gibbon,  c  31),  and  several 
sf  its  BMBibers  have  been  redconed  amongst  the 
direct  aneestora  of  Boiithias.  Bat  the  cmj  oon- 
jectare worth  notice  is  that  which  makes  his  grand- 
Atthcr  to  luive  been  the  Flavins  Boethins  murdered 
by  Vslentinian  IIL  a.  n.  455.  His  fioher  was 
pnbshly  the  consul  of  a.  d.  487»  and  died  in  the 
cbildbood  of  his  son,  who  was  tbusn  brought  up  by 
■OBM  of  the  chief  men  at  Rome,  amongst  whom 
Wo  pofaabiy  Festus  and  Symiaachus.  (Cbaso/. 
■ftiikS.) 

He  was  fronons  fer  his  genenJ  learning  (Enno- 
£B^  B/K  vxn.  1)  and  his  kboriebs  tmnslations  of 
Onok  philosophy  (Cassiodor.  £^.  i  45)  as  well  as 
fo  hb  extensive  charities  to  the  pocnr  at  Rome, 
both  natives  and  stiangers.  (Procop.  GdL  i.  1.) 
bi  his  doBMStic  life,  he  was  singulariy  happy,  as 
tbs  hosband  of  Rnaticiana,  daughter  of  Symmachus 
(OmtoL  POL  iL  S,  4;  Procop  Ooik  iii  20),  and 
the  fether  of  two  sons,  Aureiius  Anidus  Symma- 
chas,  and  Anidna  Hanlius  Severinus  Bo^fthius, 
vho  Wife  consiUa,  A.Du  522.  (Cbnso^  PitL  iL  3, 4.) 
He  aatunlly  rooe  into  public  notice,  became  patri- 
asa  befete  the  nnial  age  (Cbiuo^  PhU  ii.  3),  consul 
ii  ^  9w  510,  as  appears  frtan  the  diptychon  of  his 
CMHslship  ^iH  nreserved  in  Brescia  (See  Fabric 
^iU.  LaL  uL  15),  and  princeps  sonatas.  (Procop. 
GM.  LI.)  He  also  attracted  the  attention  of 
Theodorie,  king  of  the  Ostroffoths,  was  appointed 
(AnonyBL  Valea.  p.  86)  tnagister  offidorum  in  his 
csvt,  and  waa  appBed  to  by  him  for  a  mathcmati- 


csl  veguktion  ot  the  comage  to  prevent  foigery 


(Casdod.  ^jp.  i.  10),  fer  a  sun-dial  and  water- 
dock  for  Gundebald,  king  of  the  Buigondians  (A, 
L  45),  and  for  the  recommendation  of  a  good  mu- 
sician to  Clovis,  kinff  of  the  Frsnks.  (jL  n.  40.) 
And  he  reached  the  height  of  his  proq>eri^  who^ 
on  the  inauguration  of  his  two  sons  in  the  oonsu- 
late.  A,  o.  522,  after  pronouncing  a  panegyric  on 
Theodorie,  he  distributed  a  laigns  to  the  Roman 
populace  in  the  games  of  the  drcus.  (OotuoL  PMU 
u.  d.) 

This  happiness  was  suddenly  overcast  He  had 
resolved,  on  his  entrance  into  public  lifJB,  to  cany 
out  the  saying  of  Phito,  **that  the  worid  would 
only  be  ha^y  when  kings  became  philosof^ers,  or 
philosophers  became  kings.*^  He  protected  and 
relieved  the  movindals  from  the  pubue  and  private 
rapine  to  which  they  were  exposed,  defended  the 
Campanians  against  the  pnefect  of  the  praetorium, 
saved  Paulinus  frxmi  *'the  dogs  of  the  palace,^  and 
restrained  the  oppressions  of  the  barbsrian  offioera, 
Tr^uiUaandConigastus.(CbiMo£.Pi«2:L4.)  This 
unflinching  inanity  natural^  provoked  enmity  in 
the  court  of  Theodorie;  and  the  boldnau  with 
which  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  Albinas,  when  ac- 
cused of  treason  bv  the  informer  Cyprianus,  seems 
to  have  been  the  plea  on  which  Gaudentius,  Opilio, 
and  Basilius  chuged  him  and  Symmachus  with 
the  intention  of  delivering  Rome  from  the  barba- 
rian yoke, — to  which  was  added  the  chaige  of 
sacrilege  its  magic.  A  sentence  of  confiscation  and 
death  was  passed  against  him  unheard  (€km$oU 
PkiL  i  4),  and  he  was  imprinned  at  Tidnum  in 
the  baptistry  of  the  church,  which  was  to  be  seen  at 
Pavia  tiU  1584  (Tiraboschi,  voL  iil  Ub.  L  c  4),  dur- 
ing whidi  time  be  wrote  his  book  **  De  ConsoUtione 
PhilosophiBe.**  He  was  executed  at  Calvenzano  (in 
agro  Calventiano)  (Anonym.  Vales,  p.  36),  or  ac- 
cording to  the  general  belid^  at  Tidnum,  by  behead- 
ing (Anast  Ft^.  Poa^.  m  Jooaatf /.;  Almoin.  .&tgt 
Prancn.  1 ),  or  (according  to  Anonym.  Vales,  p.  36) 
by  the  torture  df  a  cord  drawn  round  his  head  tiU 
the  eyes  were  forced  from  their  sockets,  and  then  by 
beating  with  dubs  till  he  expired.  Symmachua 
was  also  beheaded,  and  Rustidana  reduced  to  po- 
verty, till  Amaksontha,  widow  of  Theodorie  and 
regent  daring  her  son^  minority,  rephiced  his  st»- 
tues  and  restored  to  her  his  confiscated  property. 
(Procop.  GbO.  L  2,  ilMc.  10;  Jomand.  i206.  C^  89.) 
Rusticiana  was,  however,  on  the  sack  of  Rome,  in 
▲.  D.  541,  chiefly  by  her  liberality  to  the  besio^ed* 
again  reduced  to  begpaiy,  and  was  only  saved^br 
the  kindness  of  Totila  from  the  fury  which  this 
liberality,  as  well  as  her  destruction  of  Theodoric*s 
statues  in  revenge  for  her  husband  and  fether,  had 
exdted  in  the  Gothic  army.  (Procop.  Qoih,  iil  20.) 
In  ▲.  D.  722,  a  tomb  was  erected  to  Boethins"^ 
memoiy  by  Luitprand,  king  of  the  Lombards,  in 
the  church  of  S.  Pietro  Cido  d^Oro,  and  in  ▲.  n. 
990,  a  more  magnificent  one  by  OUio  III.,  with  an 
epitaph  by  pope  Sylvester  II.  (Tiraboschi,  vol  iii. 
lib.  I  c  4.) 

With  the  fects  stated  above  have  been  mixed 
up  various  stories,  more  or  less  diluted,  which 
seem  to  have  grown  with  the  growth  of  his  poet- 
humous  reputation. 

1.  The  stoiy  of  his  eighteen  yean*  stay  at 
Athens,  and  attendance  on  the  lectores  of  Produs, 
rests  only  on  the  authority  of  the  qmrious  treaAise 
**  De  Disciplina  Scbolarium,**  proved  by  Thomasias 
to  have  been  vmtlen  by  Thomas  Bni^antuHis,  or 
CantiprBtinna.   The  sentence  of  CaB8iodoms(L  45) 
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cnntely  quoted  by  OibboD  ("Athemnuinm 
iIm  [aot  Athenu]  longi  poMtui  [udI  potita] 
tditi")  u  B  proof  of  hia  Tiut  to  Athnu,  ia 
I J  K  lUtBDKDt  of  the  nTona,  bnng  ft  rhetorical 
Ttiaa  of  the  ftct,  that  thmij^  liiing  mt  Rome, 
wu  well  acqiuiDled  silb  the  philoiophy  of 
ece.  Compue  thg  nmilar  eiprewioiii  in  the 
g  laller  :  •'Plalit . . .  AraOHela  . . .  Quruo/i 


1.  The  three  connlaluH  aantetinie)  uciibed  to 
ua  nude  np  fnnii  that  of  hU  bthet  in  487i 

that  oT  hit  •eu  in  522. 

I  Beeidei  hit  irifa,  Rniticiaaa,  later  and  eape- 
Ij  Siralian  vriten  hare  lamaMed,  that  he  iru 
riDiulj  the  hiuband  of  a  Sidlian  lady,  Elpii, 
loma  of  two  hymni  uaed  in  the  Breviuy 
Decon  lax,**  and  **  Beate  Paitor,"  or  according 
ithen,  "Anm  hice,"  and  "Felii  per  omnH^), 

bj  hei  to  hive  had  two  Kmi,  Patiiriai  and 
patina,  Onek  cooiiili  in  a.  d.  £00.    Bat  thii 

no  gnond  in  hiitory  :  the  eiprenon  "  aoccr- 
im~  in  Cbwil.  PkO.  ii.  3,  refgn  not  to  Iwe 
len-in-lav,  but  to  the  parent!  of  Riuticuma ; 

the  epitaph  of  Elpis,  which  ia  the  only  anthen- 
record  of  her  li^  contiadicti  the  atonr  oltoge- 
r,  by  implying  that  ihe  followed  her  hiuhand 
lo  ii  not  named)  into  eiile,  which  mould  of 
ne  leaie  no  lime  fbr  hia  teoond  mairiage  and 
dm.  (See  TiraboM^i,  toI.  iiL  Ub.  L  c  4.) 
r.  Panliu  IMaoouDa  (book  rii.),  AoaaUUiua  (  FiL 
ttif.  H  Jnamte  L).  and  later  writer*,  lutTe 
neetad  hii  death  with  the  embauy  of  pope 
iP  T.  to  Conitantinople  for  the  protection  of  the 
holio,  in  which  he  ia  alleged  to  haie  been  im- 
ated.     But  thia  alarr,  not  being  alluded  lo  in 

earlier  occounta,  appear*  to  have  oritCD,  like 

laat-mentiouad  one,  from  the  deiiie  to  connect 
name  more  ^Minetly  with  Chriatianity,  which 
1*  to  the  hot  and  mott  ngnol  niiation  in  hi* 

i.  He  wia  long  conaidered  aa  a  Catholic  aaipt 
martyr,  and  in  later  timea  atoriea  were  corrent 
hia  harbig  been  a  friend  of  St.  Benedict,  and 
ing  lupped  at  Monte  Caauno  (Tritheiaioi,  ap. 
'iria.  BiU,  Lai,  m.  15).  and  again  of  mtradea  at 
death,  aa  canying  hii  had  in  hia  hand  (Life 
lim  by  Martianut,  ap.  Barai,  AnttaL  a.  a,  £2S, 
.  17,  18),  which  lait  indeed  probably  aroM 
D  the  &ct  of  thia  being  the  lymbolical  repieten- 
on  of  martyrdom  by  decaptation ;  at  the  parli- 
ir  day  of  hit  death  (Oct.  23}  wai  probably 
4  by  ita  being  the  day  of  two  other  taint*  of 


Vhataiei  may  be  thought  of  theae  detail*,  the 
ttion  of  hi*  Chriitiamly  itaelf  ia  beiet  with 
LCnlUet  in  whicbeTer  way  it  may  be  determined, 
the  one  hand,  if  the  wtnb  on  dogmatical  theo- 
r  aacribed  to  him  be  really  hi*,  the  qneaCton  la 


ally,  Prab 
yeMdii, 


J  omitMon  of  ail  mention  of  Cbrialianily  in  the 
HtH^atio  Philoaophiaie,"  in  paatagea  and  under 
I'-n^^-"—-  where  ilt  nMntien  tenned  to  be  im- 
itiraly  demanded,  beeomet  to  grat  a  perpleiity 
t  tariotu  expediantt  biTs  been  adopted  to  eolre  iL 
til*  eomertnnd,  that  there  wat  to  hsTe  been 
ilh  book,  which  wat  inteirupted  by  hi*  death. 
mmu,  thoogfa  partly  on  other  pound*,  with  the 
tpeodnit  Ju^ment  for  which  he  i*  commended 
Nidx^  njected  the  work  itaelf  a*  tpuriou*. 
'eater  Hand,  in  Ertch  and  Gmber'a 
hat  irith  much  ingennity  maintained 
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the  oppotita  hjpothan*,  ni.  that  Boeth 
■  airi*tiui  at  aU,  and  that  the  thenhii 
aacribed  to  bim  were  written  by  onolhi 
who  wat  afterward*  confbonded  with 
hence  the  origin  or  confirmation  of  tl 
In  bionr  of  thii  theory  may  be  meni 
and  aboTe  the  general  argoment  ariiu 
Gmtalaiia  PUiaiyiluae,  (1.)  The  aam 
•oni  of  the  name  of  Boetbini  in  or 
time.  See  Fabric  BOL  Lai.  iii.  IS. 
tendency  of  that  age  to  oinfbnnd  pei 
ferior  note  with  their  more  &mon*  nai 
well  aa  to  pahliah  anonymoo*  work* 
btated  name* ;  aa,  for  (lample,  tbe 
to  St.  Athanaaiui  of  the  hymn  "  Qoicn 
or  to  St.  Dionytiat  the  AJtopagiie,  of 
which  go  under  hi*  name.  (3.)  Thi 
bbolou*  chamcter  of  all  the  nm^ 
alleged  to  proTa  hi*  Chriatiaoily.  (< 
dency  which  appeala  inocauDgly  onwa 
the  middle  aget  to  Chiiitianiie  emiiwnl 
u,  for  anuDpla,  the  Bmbadiinenl  of  *<ic 
with  regard  to  l^jan,  Virgil,  and  Sti 
Dirina  Comedia  of  Dute.  Still  aufid 
tiea  remain  to  prevent  an  implicit  acqi 
thi*  bypotbeai*.  Thongh  no  author 
theological  work*  of  Boethio*  befen  Hit 
6S0),  yel  then  ia  no  iron  of  any  doabi 
gttmioeneta  ;  and  alto,  thoogb  the  geu 
the  Consolatio  it  heathen,  a  few  phra 
aaionr  of  a  belief  in  Chriitianity,  a. 
mr1tite(iY.  &),pafriam  for  **heaTen"  ( 
■en  praenia  ftritni  (iT,  1), 

After  nil,  haweTOI  the  eritiol  q 
•ettled,  the  character  of  Doelhioa  it 
a^cted  by  it.  for  a*  it  mutt  be  deC 
moat  euttrely  from  the  "  Cenaobtia,"  i 
•peak*  with  hit  whole  heart,  and  n 
ahatraet  atstemsnta  of  doctrine  in  the 
treatiae*,  which,  btou  if  genuine  ar«  ( 
piled  with  hardly  an  mpiiaaiim  of  pe 
ing,  from  tbe  wo^  jif  Sl  Angtudn, 
hand  the  general  tilence  on  the  mbjo 
tianity  in  tnch  a  book  at  auch  a  poui 
prorat  that,  if  h«  waa  a  Chrittian,  i 
could  hardly  hare  been  a  part  of  hia  lii 
on  the  other  hand,  the  mddaotd  pb 
qaoled,  the  alroug  religioua  fln'mi  whii 
the  whole  worii,  the  teal  bdief  wtuch 
in  prayer  and  Providence,  and  the  imii 
tone  of  hia  public  hfe,  pniTa  tint,  if  a  I 
genend  character  muat  haTe  been  dei 
'  by  the  contemperaneont  indnence  of  Ch 

Ha  would  thai  teem  to  haie  been  oi 
babty  large  data  of  men,  toch  at  will 
found  in  epocha  between  the  btl  itf  bo 
belief  and  the  riae  of  another,  and  who  I 
on  the  confinea  of  each  on  baldly  be  a 
duaiiely  to  either,— one  who,  like  E[ 
the  Anloninet,  and.  nearer  hia  own  tin 
Claadian  and  the  hiitorion  Zoaimaa, 
deep  attachment  to  the  initilBtioiia  an 
of  Oreace  and  Itome  led  to  k»k  for  pn 
port  to  a  heathen  or  half-bcuben  | 
whilal  like  them,  but  in  a  greMtr 
religioD*  and  moral  liewa  reeeiTed  ai 
from  their  contact  with  the  now  ectab 
of  Chriitianity. 

The  middle  pontios  whklt  be  tho*  i 
hi*  perianal  character  and  belief^  be  £ 
in  the  gendal  bittory  and  litenton  of 
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Bang  the  latt  Roman  of  any  note  who  ondentood 
the  bqguige  and  stndied  the  liteiatare  of  Greece, 
and  Imog  on  the  boondarj  of  the  ancient  and 
Bodera  wiDridyhe  is  one  of  the  moft  important  links 
brtween  them.  As  it  had  been  the  great  object  of 
hii  public  life  to  protect  the  declining  fortunes  of 
Rome  against  the  oppression  of  the  barbarian  in- 
tadefs,  so  it  was  the  great  object  of  his  literary 
life  to  keep  alive  the  expiring  light  of  Greek 
Hteiatare  amidst  the  growing  ignorance  of  the  age. 
The  complete  min  of  the  ancient  world,  which  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately  on  his  death,  imparted 
to  this  object  an  importance  and  to  himself  a 
ceieinty  fiir  beyond  what  he  conld  ever  have 
anticipated.  In  the  total  ignorance  of  Greek 
vnten  which  prevailed  from  the  6th  to  the  14th 
entniy,  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  head  and  type 
of  sll  philosophers,  as  Angnstin  was  of  all  theology 
and  Viigil  of  all  literatore,  and  hence  the  tendency 
throagfaoat  the  middle  ages  to  invest  him  with  a 
diitiDctly  Christian  and  almost  miiacolous  charao- 
ter.  In  Duite,«.  a.  he  is  thus  described  (PartuL  x. 
124)  :— 

Per  veder  ogni  ben  dentro  vi  gode 
L*  anima  santa,  che  1  mondo  feUace 
Fa  manifesto  a  chi  di  lei  ben  ode  ; 
Locopo,  ond  'dla  fa  caociata,  giace 
Oinso  in  Cieldanro,  ed  essa  da  martiro 
E  da  esiglio  venne  a  queste  pace. 
After  the  introduction  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  into 
Eirope  in  the  1 3th  century,  Boethios^s  feme  giado- 
ally  (Ued  away,  and  he  afibrds  a  remarkable  instance 
of  an  aothor,  who  having  served  a  great  purpose  for 
nearly  1000  yean,  now  that  that  purpose  has  been 
accomplished,  will  sink  into  obscurity  as  general  as 
VBi  oDoe  his  eelebrity.     The  first  auSior  who 
qnotei  his  works  is  Hincmar  (L  211,  460,  474, 
521),  A.  D.  850,  and  in  the  subsequent  literature 
of  the  middle  ages  the  Consolatio  gave  birth  to 
inutitions,    translations,    and  commentaries,    in- 
aamenble.    (Warton's  Bf^,  PoeL  iL  342,  343.) 
Of  firar  classics  in  the  Paris  library  in  a.  d.  1300 
tin  was  one.   (lb.  i.  p.  cxii.)    Of  transbitions  the 
aost  femous  were  one  into  Greek,  of  the  poetical 
portioBs  of  the  work,  by  Maximos  Planudes  (first 
pahfished   by  Weber,   Darmstadt,   1833),    into 
Hebrew  by  Ben  Banschet  (Wol£  BiU.  Heb.  i. 
229, 1092,  243,  354,  369  ;  Fabric.  BibL  LaL  iii 
15),  into  old  High  German  at  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  century,  by  St.  Gallon ;  into  French  by  J. 
Mean,  in  1300,  at  the  order  of  Philip  the  Fair ; 
but  above  all,  that  into  Anglo-Saxon  by  Alfred 
tbe  Gnat,  which  is  doubly  interesting,  (1.)  as  one 
of  the  eariiiest  ^Mcimens  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature ; 
(2.)  as  the  chief  literary  relic  of  Alfred  himself 
vhioie  own  mind  appears  not  only  in  the  freedom 
«f  the  translaticHi,  but  also  in  large  original  inser- 
tions relative  to  the  kingly  office,  or  to  Christian 
^Atfliy,  which  last  feet  strikingly  illustrates  the 
totdl  absence  of  any  such  in  Boethius*s  own  work. 
(Of  this  the  best  edition  is  by  J.  S.  Cardale,  with 
Met  and  translation,  1828.) 

Of  imitations  may  be  mentioned  (1),  Chaucer^ 
TotaoMnt  of  Love.  ( Warton's  Eng.Poet,  ii.  295.) 
2.  Qmadatio  M<machorum^  by  Echard,  1130.  3. 
CmKlatio  Tkeolcgiae^  by  Gexson.  4.  The  King's 
Conpioint,  by  James  I.  5.  An  Imitation,  by 
Cbsries,  Duke  of  Orieans,  in  the  15th  century. 

Boethius*s  own  woiks  are  as  follow: — 1.  De 
Omtolatkme  PhOoBopkiae.  Of  ite  moral  and 
RfigWQs  character  no  more  need  be  said.    In  a 
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literary  point  of  view,  it  is  a  dialogue  between 
himself  and  Philosophy,  much  in  the  style  of  the 
Pastor  of  Hemias,r— a  work  which  it  resembles  in 
the  liveliness  of  personification,  though  inferior  to 
it  in  variety  and  superior  in  diction.  The  alter- 
nation of  prose  and  verse  is  thought  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  neariy  contemporary  work  of 
Marcianus  CapeUa  on  the  nuptials  of  Mercury  and 
Philology.  The  verses  are  ahnost  entirely  bor- 
rowed from  Seneca. 

2.  De  UmtaU  et  Ono,  and  De  ArUhmetica  Ubri 
ii  ;  3.  De  Musioa  Ubri  v. ;  4.  De  Geometria  libri 
ii  ;  5.  /a  Porphfru  Pkoenku  laagogen  de  Praedi' 
eaUUbm  a  Vietormo  trwuUUam  Diologi  ii  ;  6.  /» 
mmdem  a  ee  Laiime  venom  EarpotUio  eecmtda  Ubris 
Midem;  7.  /a  Cai^ymat  Arittotelie  libri  ii;  8. 
In  librum  Arittotelis  de  InierpretaUom  Afinomm 
CommenUMriorum  libri  ii.,  and  a  second  ed.  called 
CommetiL  Mtyoroy  in  6  books  ;  9.  AnaUftkorum 
Arietatelie priorum  et  poderiormn  libri  iv.;  10.  In- 
trodmctio ad  OoUeporieoe  SyUoffitmoe ;  \\.  De  SjfUo- 
gismo  OOegorieo  libri  ii.,  and  De  Ifypotkeiieo  Ubri 
ii  ;  12.  DeDintionej  and  De DeJiniHone ;  13.  To- 
picomm  Aristotelie  libri  viii  ;  14.  Eieneiontm  So- 
pkiaticorum  libn  ii  ;  15.  /a  Topiea  Cicerome  libn 
vi;  le,  De Difiretdiis  Tcpidt  libriiy.  The  first 
collected  edition  of  his  woriu  was  published  at 
Venet,  fol.,  1491  (or  1492);  the  best  and  most 
comnlete  at  Basel,  1570,  fol. 

The  chief  ancient  authorities  fer  his  life  are  the 
Epistles  of  Ennodius  and  Cassiodorus,  and  the 
History  of  Procopius.  The  chief  modem  autho- 
rities are  Fabric.  BUd,  LaL  iii.  15 ;  Tiraboschi, 
vol.  iii  lib.  1.  cap.  4  ;  Hand,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber*s 
Eneydopadie ;  Barberini,  CriL  ttorioa  Expotixume 
delta  Vita  di  Sev.  Boexio^  Pavia,  1783 ;  Heyne, 
Cauitra  n^wm,  ^-(X  BoelkU,  Gottin.1806.  [ A.P. S.J 

BOETHUS  (BonOo'f).  1.  A  Stoic  philosopher 
whoperfaaps  lived  even  before  the  time  of  Chry  sippus, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  works.  One  of  them 
was  entitled  vepl  ^<rc«r,  from  which  Diogenes 
Laertius  (vii  148)  quotes  his  opinion  about  the 
essence  of  God ;  another  was  called  ircpl  eliioptUrtis^ 
of  which  the  same  writer  (vii  149)  mentions  the 
eleventh  book.  This  latter  work  is,  in  all  proba- 
bility the  one  to  which  Cicero  refen  in  his  treatise 
on  Divination  (i  8,  ii  21).  Philo  {de  Mund, 
incorrupL  ii  p.  497,  ed.  Mangey)  mentions  him 
together  with  Posidonius,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  this  Boethus  is  the  one  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarch. (De  Pladt,  PhUos,  iii  2.) 

2.  An  Epicurean  philosopher  and  geometrician, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (de  Pytk,  Orac,  p. 
396,  d.),  and  is  introduced  by  the  same  writer  in 
the  Symponaoa  (v.  1,  p.  673,  c.);  but  nothing  fur- 
ther is  known  about  him. 

3.  A  PUtonic  philosopher  and  grammarian,  who 
wrote  a  Lexicon  to  Plato*s  works  ((rwayoryrl 
Xi^tmp  UKaruvucw),  dedicated  to  Melanthus, 
wUch  Photius  (Cod.  154)  preferred  to  the  similar 
work  of  Timaeus  still  extant  Another  work  on 
the  ambiguous  words  of  Plato  (ircpl  rtSy  irapd  nxdr 
rw¥i  JbropovfUpvy  \i^fwp)  was  dedicated  to  Athe- 
nagoras.  (Phot  C6d,  155.)  Whether  he  is  the 
same  as  the  Boethus  who  wrote  an  exegesis  to  the 
Phaenomena  of  Aratus  (Geminus,  Jntrod,  ad  Pkaen, 
14)  is  uncertain,  and  also  jrhether  he  is  the  one 
against  whom  Porphyrins  wrote  his  work  ir«pl 
ifrux^-  (Euseb.  Praep,  Evang,  xiv.  10,  xv.  1 1, 16 1 
comp.  Hesych.  t. «.  8<d  triirmv  Kprr/fi ;  Aeneas, 
Gaz.  Theopkr,  p.  16.)  [L.  S.] 

2k 
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BOETHirS(Biirfai),niniiiiwl  9iDoNiiii,wu 
bom  It  Sidon  in  Phoenku.  Ai  be  it  aOed  a  di>- 
dple  or  tbe  Peripalctic  Aadioiiieiia  of  RboiU* 
(Amman.  Hcrm.  Cbwimail.  U  Ari^at.  OaUg.  p.  8, 
ed.  Aid.  )fi46),  be  mait  h>«  tnrelled  at  u  carl} 
■f[e  Lo  RoDiB  and  Alhani,  in  which  dtie*  Andra- 
nicui  ii  known  to  haig  Uagtit.  Strabo  {itL  p, 
TA7)i  wbo  minliooa  him  uid  hii  brotbcr  Dindotua 
unong  tba  celabiated  penoni  of  Sidim,  aptaka  of 
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phv.  Among  bia  worka.  all  of 
wtaicb  an  now  loit,  tbcn  wai  one  on  the  nalnn 
of  the  wul,  and  alio  a  connientary  on  Ariatotle*! 
CategDiiea,  which  ja  nuntioD«d  by  Anunoniua  in 
hia  comnentarr  on  tbe  aams  woA  of  Ariitotla. 
Ammoniua  qnolea  alas  an  Dpinioo  of  Boiilhu  oat- 
crming  the  atndj  of  the  vorka  of  Anitotle,  Tii. 
that  the  itadaat  ibonld  begin  with  the  Phjiki 
(iwi  t4i  ^vffucqi),  wheina  Andnnuou  had  main- 
tained, that  the  beginning  aboold  bo  made  iri 
■Hit  \ayKii,  flru  npl  r^r  drAiitiv  ylrmi, 
(Fabric  BiU.  Gran;  iii.  p.  4B0  ;  Schneider,  ^>t- 
ncfrwn  lit.  ad  Ariitot.  Hit.  Aiaat.  p.  iCT.g 
Bnhle,  Ariilal.  Optra,  I  p.  397i  Stabr,  AriUBtdia, 
iLp.l29.*c.)  [A.S.] 

BOETHUS(Bo^4t),theanthoraf>n  epigram 
in  tbe  Onek  Antholog;  in  pniaa  of  Pyladea,  • 

of  Tamil.  Stisbo  (lir.  p.  674)  dncsribci  him  u 
a  bad  citiien  and  a  bad  poet,  who  gained  the 
brooc  of  Anlonj  hj  loma  veraea  on  the  battle  of 
Fhilippi,  and  waa  aet  bj  him  OTer  the  gymnarinm 
and  publio  gamea  in  Tamu.  In  Ihia  ofGoe  he  wu 
gniltj  of  peculation,  bat  eacaped  pnniihmeDl  b; 
nattering  Antony.  Ha  waa  afterwarda  eipelM 
Irani  Tama  by  Athaaodoma,  with  the  approbation 
ef  Aognitna.  (P.  S.J 

BOBTHUS  (B«)M>),  a  acnjplor  and  eniboiaer 
BT  chaaei  of  Carthage  (Pan*,  t.  17.  §  1)  of  nneei^ 
tun  age.  Pliny  (//.iV.  xiiiii.  IZ  >.  SS)  prniau 
hii  eicelleoce  in  emboaiing  and  (xxiit.  B.  a.  19] 
in  aenlpMre.  Hiiller  {Hamdb.  d.  ArA.  §  159.  1) 
antpecta,  and  not  withoDt  good  naaon,  that  the  read- 
ing Kai>;i;itlUn>it  it  eompled  out  of  KAA;ip(jBnsi. 
The  artial  would  iben  not  be  an  inhabitant  or  ereo 
a  nadTe  of  the  baibariao  Carthage,  but  of  the 
Qreek  town  of  ChalcadoD  in  Aaia  Minor.  [Aciu- 
0*1]  [W.  I.) 

BOEUB  (B«>dj),  a  aon  of  Henclaa,  and  (bandar 
of  the  L^CMuan  town  of  Boese,  to  which  he  led 
coloniaU  tom  Etii,  Aphrodiaiaa,  and  Side.  (Pau. 
iiL2a.g9.)  [L.S.] 

BOEUS.    [Bom.] 

BOOKS  (Biyiii),  (he  Peiiian  goicfuorof  Sod 
in  Thrace,  when  Xenea  inraded  Oreece  in  a.  c 
480.  Bogea  continued  to  hold  the  place  till  n.  c 
476,  when  it  waa  beasged  by  the  Athenian*  under 
Cimon.  Bogea,  finding  that  be  wu  anable  to  de- 
fend the  town,  and  idiuiDg  to  turrender  it,  killed 
hii  wife,  children,  and  family,  and  aet  fire  to  the 

flace,  in  which  bebimaelf  periabed.  (Hemd.  TiL  11 3, 
or  i  Pint.  dm.  7,  wbo  calla  him  Bs^i ;  Pana. 
Tiii.  8. 1  5.  wbo  calla  him  Boifi ;  Polyaen.  vii.  34, 
who  calla  bin  'Bipyit ;  comp.  Diod.  li.  GO.) 

BOOUD  (BoTo^)  wu  king  of  MaaraUnia 
TingiEana,  in  which  title  he  wax  confiimed  by 
Jnlina  OteKr,  B.  c.  49,  aa  a  leward  Ibr  bia  ad- 
herenn  U  him  in  oppoaition  to  tbe  party  of  Pom- 
pey.  (Diaa  Caaa.  ui  42;  oomp.  Ck.  ai  F^m.  x. 
33 ;  SueUn.  Jtt.  52.)  Aondingly.  while  Caear 
waa  engaged  with  hia  riral  i>  GrMCt,  B.  c  48,  we 
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find  Bognd  icalooalj  lending  hia  a* 
Longinua,  Ctetar't  pro-pnetor  in  full 
quell  the  aeditiou  in  thai  pmnnce. 
Ala.  62.)  Again,  during  Caeaar'a 
Africa,  B.  c  46,  Hauretania  waa  iniadi 
fully  by  the  yosng  Cn.  Pompey ;  and 
the  Nomidian,  waa  haatening  to  join 
Iboaa  of  Q.  Hetellna  Sci^o,  Bogud 
dominiana  at  the  iuatigation  of  the 
P.  Sltiua,  and  obliged  him  to  return 
fence.  (Hirt.  Beit  Afric  23,  25,  < 
Dion  Caaa.  iliii.  3.)  In  Cae»r*a  a 
againtt  Pompey 'a  aona,  B.  c  4fi,  Bogni 
finiDer  in  pecaon  ;  and  it  waa  indeed  I 
on  the  lamp  of  Cn.  Pompey  at  the  batt 
that  LabienuB  waa  diawn  from  hia  poi 
to  coier  it,  and  the  aale  waa  Ihna  to 
nr'i  &«anr.  (Dion  Caaa.  iHii.  36.) 
nntrdar  of  Caeaar,  Bwud  eaponied 
Antony,  and  it  wu  perhapa  for  the  fc 
theae  inlweali  tltat  he  doated  otct 
D^  bia  kingdom  thiouf 
ented  in  nia  abaence 

Tiut,  and  arema  to  haie  been  accomfai 

fift  of  a  freer  conatitntion  to  the  1 
Dion  Caaa.  xIniL  45.)  Upon  thia,  B 
himielf  into  Oreeoa  to  Antooy,  for  wh 
wardi  find  him  holding  the  town  U  '. 
the  captui*  of  which  oj  Agrippa  be 
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BOlOCALUa,  the  lodv  of  the 
Oermaii  people,  wu  a  man  of  griat  i 
bad  long  been  bilbfdl  lo  tbe  Romani 
war  againit  them  in  «.  d.  S9.  (Tai 
&E,  66.) 

BOIORIX,  a  chieftain  of  the  the  1 
K  c  194,  together  with  bia  two  bnill 
hia  countrymen  to  Riott  fnim  the  F 
fought  an  indediin  battle  with  Tih. 
the  eonaul,  who  had  advanced  into  h 
The  Boil  continued  to  gire  the  Rosaa 
teTiral  ancceaaire  yean,  till  tbeir  n 
Sdpio  in  B,  c  ISL;  but  of  Boiorii  bin 
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BOLA'NUS.  VETTIUS.  comna 
nnder  Corbulo  in  the  wu  againil  Hgi 
menia,  a.  D.  63,  and  wu  amoiatad 
Britain  in  69,  in  the  place  of  TrebelUt 
In  tbe  ciril  war  between  Vaapaaan  ai 
Bolanua  did  not  dedin  in  &TDat  of  i 
during  bia  gorenment  of  tha  pnmnca, 
ed  nothing  againit  the  Britona,  and 
traopa  great  licence.  Bat.  u  hii  ad 
waa  marked  by  integrity,  he  waa  po] 
prorinct.  The  pruiea  which  Slalim  t 
Bolanua  in  tba  poem  (Sh>.  (.  2.  S4,  Ac 
to  hia  aon  Criapnua.  mtut  be  tat  dowi 
(Tac  Ami.  IT.  3,  HiH.  a.  6£.  97,  A$ 

BCLOIUS.       [BKL0R7S.] 

BOLI3.     [AcBABUS  ^  S,  a.] 
BOLUS  (BiiAai).  Under  tbia  nne 
Eadocia  aAet  hiok  mentmi  a  Pytb^ 


BOMILCAR. 

Mpbcr  of  Mende,  to  whom  they  ascribe  serenl 
voikt,  wfakh  are  othenriae  ei^irelj  unknown. 
From  this  FyihaganajOj  Suidas  distingnishes  a 
Bobs  who  was  a  philosopher  of  the  sduxil  of  De- 
■ocritoa,  who  wrote  on  medicine  and  also  an  his- 
torical wock.  Bat,  from  a  passage  of  Columella 
(viL  5 ;  eompb  Stofaaeus,  Serm,  61),  it  appears  that 
Bolus  of  Mende  and  the  Mower  of  Democritos 
vflR  one  and  the  same  person ;  and  he  seems  to 
ksve  Ured  tabseqnentlj  to  the  time  of  TheophnMtos, 
whose  work  on  phints  he  i^ipean  to  have  known. 
(Steph.  Byz.  s.ew  "Ai^m^t;  Scbol.  ad  Nieand. 
ntriac  764.)  [U  S.] 

BOMILCAR  {Boidkiua^  l^oapikms),  1.  A 
cmmsBder  of  the  Carthaginians  against  Aga- 
tbodet,  when  the  latter  invaded  Africa,  b.  c  310. 
In  tile  firrt  battle  with  the  inraders,  Bomilcar,  his 
coflMgne  Hanno  haying  fidlen,  betrayed  the  fortune 
of  the  day  to  the  enemy,  with  the  view,  according 
to  Diodonis,  of  humbling  the  spirit  of  his  country- 
am,  and  so  making  himself  tyrant  of  Carthage. 
(Diod.  zz.  10,12;  comp.Arist.  PoUi,  r.  11,  ed. 
Bekk.)  Two  years  after  this»  b.  a  808,  alter 
naay  ddqrs  and  misgirings,  he  attempted  to  seise 
tfae  goremment  with  the  lud  of  500  citizens  and  a 
osmber  of  mercenaries ;  but  his  followers  were  in^ 
<hwed  to  desert  him  by  promises  of  pardon,  and  he 
bimfelf  was  taken  and  crucified.  (Diod.  zx.  43, 44 ; 
Justin,  xxii  7.) 

2.  Father  of  the  Hanno  who  commanded  a  portion 
of  Hannibal^  army  at  the  passage  of  the  Rhone, 
B.  a  218.  This  Bomilcar  seems  to  have  been  one 
«f  the  Carthaginian  Sufietes  (rnr,  not  praetor;  see 
GdCtUng,  Exeur»,  m,  ad  ArwL  Polii.  p.  484),  and 
to  have  presided  in  that  assembly  of  the  senate 
in  which  the  second  Punic  war  was  reserved  en. 
(Poiyh.  ill  33, 42 ;  Lir.  xxL  18, 27, 28.) 

S.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  supplies 
vhieh  were  roted  to  Hannibal  after  the  bal^e  of 
Cnmae,  &  c.  216,  and  with  which  he  arrived  in 
Italy  in  the  ensuing  year.  (liv.  zziii.  13^  41.) 
In  flic  214,  he  was  sent  with  fifty-five  ships  to 
the  aid  of  Syracoae,  then  besi^ped  by  the  Romans; 
hot,  finding  himself  unable  to  cope  with  the  supe- 
rior fleet  of  the  enemy,  he  withdrew  to  Africa, 
(liv.  zziT.  36.)  Two  years  after,  we  acain  find 
him  at  Synesae ;  fiw  we  hear  of  his  nu&ing  his 
csc^ie  out  of  the  harbour,  carrying  to  CarUiage 
inteUiigenee  of  the  perilous  state  of  ^  dty  (all  of 
^Hricfa,  except  Achndina,  was  in  the  pessesrion  of 
Msicdhis),  and  returning  within  a  few  days  with 
loo  ahipa.  (Lir.  xzr.  25.)  In  the  same  year,  on 
the  destruction  by  pestilenoe  of  the  Carthaginian 
Isad-fiuces  under  Hippocrates  and  Himiko,  Bo- 
Bikar  again  sailed  to  Carthage  with  the  news, 
and  letmed  with  130  ships,  but  was  prevented 
by  Mareelhu  from  reaching  Syracuse.  He  then 
praeeeded  to  Tarentum,  apparently  with  the  view 
•f  eattmg  off  the  sup{jies  at  thfc  Roman  garrison 
ia  that  town ;  bat,  as  the  presence  of  Ms  force 
eidy  iacreaeed  the  scarcity  under  which  the  Tven- 
tioes  themselTes  sufiered,  they  were  obliged  to 
diaaiss  him.  (Liv.  xzv.  27,  xzvL  20 ;  comp.  Po- 
l?ti  S^kA.  ReL  ix.  1;  Schweif.  ad  loc,) 

4.  A  Nnmidiah,  deep  in  the  confidence  of  Ju> 
firtba,  by  whom  he  was  employed  on  many  secret 
in  ikes.  In  particular,  when  Jugartha  was  at 
Roms,  ID  B.  G.  108,  Bomilcar  undertook  and  ef- 
fected for  htm  the  assassination  <rf  Massiva,  who 
^pps■ed  to  be  at  Rome  at  the  nme  time,  and 
who,  as  weQ  aa  Jngnrtha  himseli^  was  a  grandson 
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of  Masinissa,  and  a  rival  chumant  to  the  throne  of 
Numidia.  The  murder  was  discovered  and  traced 
to  Bomilcar,  who  was  obliged  to  enter  into  large 
recognim^es  to  appear  and  stand  his  trial ;  bat, 
befi»e  the  trial  came  on,  his  master  privately  sent 
him  back  to  Africa.  (SalL  Jwff,  35 ;  oomp.  Liv. 
EpiL  64.)  In  the  ensuing  year,  we  find  him  couk 
manding  a  portion  of  Jugnrtha*s  army,  with  which 
he  was  defeated  in  a  skirmish  at  the  river  Mu- 
tfaul  by  Rutilins,  lieutenant  of  Metellus.  (Sail. 
Jaff.  49,52,53.)  In  the  winter  of  the  same  year 
Hetellus,  alter  his  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Zama, 
engaged  Bomilcar  by  promises  of  Roman  fiivour  to 
deUver  Jugurtha  to  him  alive  or  dead ;  and  it  was 
accordingly  at  his  instigation  that  the  Idng  sent 
ambassadors  to  make  oilers  of  unconditionid  sub- 
mission to  Metellus.  (SalL  Jnp.  61,  62.)  In  con- 
sequence of  this  advice  Bomilcar  seems  to  have 
become  an  object  of  suspicion  to  his  master,  which 
urged  him  the  more  towards  the  execution  of  his 
treachery.  Accordingly  he  fi>rmed  a  plot  with 
Nabdalsa,  a  Numidian  nobleman,  for  the  seisure  or 
assassination  of  the  king  ;  but  the  design  was  di»- 
oovened  to  Jugurtha  by  Nabdalsa's  agent  or 
secretary,  and  Bomilcar  was  put  to  death.  (SalL 
Jua.  70, 71.)  [E.  E.] 

BONA  DEA,  a  Roman  divinity,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  the  sister,  wife,  or  daughter  of  Faunus, 
and  was  herself  called  Fauna,  Fatua,  or  Oma. 
(Serv.  od  Aem,  viii.  314;  Macrob.  SaL  I  12.). 
She  was  worshipped  at  Rome  from  the  earliest 
times  as  a  chasto  and  prophetic  dirinity ;  and  her 
worship  was  so  exclusively  confined  to  women, 
that  men  were  not  even  allowed  to  know  her 
name.  Faunus  himself  had  not  been  able  to  over- 
come her  aversion  to  men,  exc^  by  dumging  her 
into  a  serpent.  (Cic.  de  Hanup.  resp,  17  ;  Yarr. 
ap,  LacUmL  L  22 ;  Serv.  L  o.)  She  revealed  her 
oracles  only  to  females,  as  Faunus  did  only  to 
males.  Her  sanctuary  was  a  grotto  in  the  Aven- 
tine,  which  had  been  consecrated  to  her  by  Ckmdia, 
a  pure  maiden.  (Macrob.  Le.;  Or.  Fati,  t.  148, 
Ac)  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  however,  she  had  also 
a  sanctuary  between  Aricia  and  Bovillae.  (Cic 
proMiLSl;  A9e(m.adMUom,p.S2,)  Her  festi- 
val, which  was  celebrated  every  year  on  the  1st  of 
May,  was  held  in  the  house  of  the  consul  or  prae> 
tor,  as  the  sacr^ces  on  that  occasion  were  offered 
on  behalf  of  the  whole  Roman  people.  The  solem- 
nities were  conducted  by  the  Vestals,  and  only 
women,  usaaDy  of  the  higher  orders,  were  allowed 
to  take  part  m  them.  (Cic.  adJtL  L  13,  deHa- 
nap,  retp.  Le,;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  45.)  During 
the  solemnity,  no  male  person  was  allowed  to  be 
in  the  house,  and  portraits  of  men  were  tolerated 
only  when  they  were  covered  over.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  P.  Clodius  pro&ned  the  sacred 
ceremonies  on  such  an  occasion  by  entering  the 
house  of  Caesar  hi  the  disguise  of  a  wonaa.  (Juv. 
vi  429 ;  Senec  EpitL  97  ;  Plut.  Oau,  9,  Qaoesf. 
A(Mn.20;  CicParadoau  4,  adAtL\AA,)  The  women 
who  celebntfed  the  festival  of  Fauna  had  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  it  by  abstaining  frimi  various 
things,  especially  from  intercourse  with  men.  The 
house  of  the  consul  or  praetor  was  decorated  by 
the  Vestals  as  a  temple,  with  flowers  and  foliage 
of  every  kind  except  myrtle,  on  account  of  its  sym- 
bolie  meaning.  The  head  of  the  goddess^  statue 
was  adorned  with  a  gariand  of  vine-leaveS)  and  a 
serpent  surrounded  its  feet.  The  women  were  de- 
corated in  a  similar  manner.  Although  no  one  was 
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allowed  to  bring  wine  with  her,  a  veieel  filled  with 
wine,  stood  in  the  room,  and  from  it  the  women 
made  their  libations  and  dnmk.  This  wine,  how- 
ever, was  called  milk,  and  the  vessel  containing  it 
roellarimn,  so  that  the  name  of  wine  was  avoided 
altogether.  The  solemnity  commenced  with  a  sa- 
crifice called  damittm  (the  priestess  who  perfbnned 
bore  the  name  damioUriXf  and  the  goddess  damia ; 
Fest  i.  V.  Damiumy  who  however  gives  an  absord 
account  of  these  names).  One  might  soppoee  that 
the  sacrifice  consisted  of  a  chamois  (dama)  or  some 
kind  of  sobstitnte  for  a  chamois ;  bat  Pliny  (H,N, 
z.  77)  seems  to  suggest,  that  the  sacrifice  consisted 
of  hens  of  various  colours,  except  Uack  ones.  After 
this  sacrifice,  the  women  began  to  perform  Bacchic 
dances,  and  to  drink  of  the  wine  prepared  for  them. 
(Juv.  vi.  314.)  The  goddess  herself  was  believed 
to  have  set  the  example  for  this ;  for,  while  yet  on 
earth,  she  was  said  to  have  intoxicated  herself  by 
emptying  a  huge  vessel  of  winf,  whereupon  Faunas 
killed  her  with  a  myrtle  stafi^  but  afterwards  raised 
her  to  the  rank  of  a  goddess.  (Varr.  ap,  LadanL 
L  e. ;  Amob.  adv,  Gemt.  v.  18 ;  Plut  i^iae$L  Rom, 
20.)  This  whole  ceremony  took  place  at  night, 
whence  it  is  usually  called  mienun  cpertum^  or  mera 
cperkatea,  (Cic.  de  Legg.  ii.  9,  ad  AtUl  13.) 
Fauna  was  also  regarded  as  a  goddess  possessed  of 
healing  powers,  as  might  be  inferred  firom  the  ser- 
pents being  part  of  her  worship;  but  we  know 
that  various  kinds  of  medicinal  hedw  were  sold  in 
her  temple,  and  bought  largely  by  the  poorer 
classes.  (Macrob.,  Plut.,  Amob.  U,oc)  Greek 
writers,  in  their  usual  way,  identify  the  Bona  Dea 
with  some  Greek  divinity,  such  as  Semele,  Medeia, 
Hecate,  or  Persephone.  The  Angitia  of  the  Mar^ 
sians  seems  to  have  been  the  same  goddess  with 
them  as  the  Bona  Dea  with  the  Romans.  (Anoj- 
TiA ;  comp.  Hartung,  Dis  Rdig,  der  Rom,  ii  p. 
195,  &c)  [L.S.] 

BONIFA'CIUS,  a  Roman  general,  tribunus, 
and  comes  in  the  province  of  Africa  under  Valen- 
tinian  III.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  prompt  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  also  for  his  activity  against  the  barbarians, 
as  at  Massilia  in  ▲.  d.  413  against  the  Gothic  king 
Ataulphus  (Olymp.  ap,  Fkoi.  p.  59,  Bekk.),  and  in 
422  against  the  Vandals  in  Spain.  (Prosper.)  His 
high  character  procured  for  him  the  friendship 
of  Augustin,  whom  he  consulted  with  regard  to 
enforcing  the  imperial  Uws  against  ^e  Donatists, 
and  to  scruples  which  he  entertained  against  con- 
tinuing military  pursuits,  and  (on  the  death  of 
his  wOe)  even  against  remaining  in  the  worid  at 
all  These  scrapes  Augustin  wisely  allayed,  only 
recommending  to  him  nsolutions,  which  he  adopted, 
of  confining  himself  to  defensive  warfiue  against  the 
barbarians,  and  of  leading  a  single  life.  (Aurustin. 
-fi>).  186,  189.)    (a.  D.  417,  418.) 

The  abandonment  of  this  hut  resolution,  in  his 
second  marria^  with  a  rich  Arian  kdy  of  the 
name  of  Pelagia,  seems  to  have  exercised  a  perni- 
cious influence  over  his  senend  character.  Al- 
though he  80  fer  maintained  his  own  religious 
convictions  as  to  insist  on  the  previous  conversion  of 
his  wife,  yet  he  so  fer  gave  them  up  as  to  allow  his 
child  to  receive  Arian  baptism;  and  asthe  first  breach 
of  even  slight  scruples  may  prepare  a  conscience 
naturally  tender  for  the  commission  of  actual  crimes, 
he  is  afterwards  reported  to  have  lived  with  concn- 
Wnes.  (Augustin.  ^.220.)  (a.  IL  424.)  Whilst  in 
the  unsettled  state  consequent  on  this  change  of  life, 
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he  was,  in  427,  entrapped  by  his  rival  Aeliit 
[Aktius]  into  the  belief  that  the  empress  Pbddis 
was  bent  on  his  dettnictiMi ;  and  nnder  thii  m- 
pression  he  yielded  to  the  temptatioo  of  inriting 
Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  to  settle  in  Afiies. 
(Procpp.Be^rafMl.L4.)  Bitteriy  reproached  ftr 
his  crime  bv  Augostin  (£)».  220),  and  diseoveriig 
the  fraud  when  it  was  too  late,  he  took  arms  agsinst 
Genseric,  but  was  driven  by  him  into  Hippo  (a.  a 
430),  and  thence,  after  a  yearns  siege,  daring  which 
he  vritnessed  the  death  of  his  friend,  Aogostin,  he 
escaped  with  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitmts  ts 
Italy,  where  he  was  restored  to  the  &voor  of  Pk- 
ddia,  and  even  enjoyed  the  almost  onexiinplsd 
honour  of  having  coins  struck  in  honoor  of  his 
imaginary  -victories,  with  his  own  head  on  the  r»* 
verse.  A<»tius,  however,  challenged  him  to  single 
combat,  shortly  after  which,  eiuer  by  a  woimd 
from  the  longer  spear  of  his  adversry  (Mareellion 
in  anno)  or  from  illness  (Prosper),  he  expired,  ex- 
pressing his  forgiveness  to  Aetius,  and  advising 
his  widow  to  marry  him.  (▲.  o.  432.) 

His  career  is  singulariy  and  exactly  the  revcne 
of  that  of  his  rival,  Aetius.  Uniting  trae  Robmb 
coorsge  and  love  of  justice  with  une  Christisn 
piety,  he  yet  by  one  fetal  step  broaght  oo  his 
church  and  country  the  most  sevwe  cakauties 
which  it  had  been  in  the  power  of  any  of  the 
barbarian  invaden  to  inflict  on  either  of  them. 

The  authorities  fer  his  life  are  Procopias,  BdL 
VamL  L  3,  4;  Olymp.  ap.  PkoL  pp.59,  62; 
Augustin.  Ep,  185  (or  50),  189  (or  95),  220  (or 
70) ;  and,  <^  modem  writers,  Gibbon,  c  33 ;  st 
greater  length,  Tillemont,  Menu  EocL  xiiL  pp.  71i 
— 886,  in  which  hMt  (note  77)  is  a  disc«»ioa  on 
a  correspondence  of  sixteen  smaller  letters,  fekely 
ascribed  to  him  and  Augustin.  [A.  P.  S.J 

BONO'SUS,  was  bom  in  Spain ;  his  aaoescors 
were  from  Britain  and  Gaui  The  wosl  of  a  hanbis 
schoolmaster,  he  dispUyed  a  inarked  inaptitude  far 
literary  pursuits;  but,  having  enter«d  the  aiQj, 
gradually  rose  to  high  military  rank,  and  was  in- 
debted for  much  of  his  success  in  life  to  the  singolar 
feculty  which  he  possessed  of  being  able  todrink  to 
excess  (bAU  qmmtitm  hommmm  nemo)  withoot  be- 
coming intoxicated  or  losing  his  aelf^ammand. 
Aurelian,  resolving  to  take  advantage  of  this  na- 
tural gift,  kept  him  near  his  person,  in  order  thst 
when  ambasndors  arrived  from,  barbarian  tribes, 
they  might  be  tempted  to  de^  potatioiis  by  Bo- 
nosus,  and  so  k)d  to  betray  the  secrets  of  thtir 
mission.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  eaqierac 
caused  him  to  wed  Hunila,  a  dsmsri  of  the  n^ikst 
blood  among  the  Goths,  in  hopes  of  g^'"»ng  oriy 
information  of  the  schemes  in  agitation  among  htf 
kinsmen,  which  they  were  apt  to  dirolge  when 
under  the  influence  of  wine.  How  the  hoshaad- 
spy  discharged  his  task  we  are  not  told ;  bat  we 
find  him  at  a  subsequent  period  in  the  ^^""tTif  of 
troops  upon  the  Rbaetian  frontier,  aiMl  afterwards 
stationed  on  the  Rhine.  The  Ottnaaaa  having 
succeeded  in  destroying  certain  Roman  iiDsecii  in 
consequence  of  some  carelessness  or  breach  of  doty 
on  his  port,  in  order  to  avoid  immediate  ponish- 
ment,  he  prevailed  upon  his  soldiera  to  ptodsaa 
him  emperor.  After  a  long  and  aoTere  strsggie,  he 
was  vanquished  by  Probus,  and  hanged  hinaetL 
The  conqoerdr  magnanimously  ^Muted  his  two  sons 
and  pensioned  his  widow.  No  medals  are  sxtaat 
except  those  published  by  Goltaioa,  which  are 
spurious.  (Vopiscus,  ViL  BonM.)  [W.  IC] 
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Boons  (Bomns\  an  epithet  oommonly  giten 
te  Hem  in  the  Homeric  poems.  It  has  been  said, 
thst  the  goddess  was  thus  desisted  in  aUnsion  to 
ha  bsring  metamorphosed  lo  into  a  cow ;  hot  this 
epmion  is  oontndicted  bj  the  fi^t,  that  other  din- 
nities  too,  soch  as  Eoryphaessa  (Hom.  Hymn,  m 
SbL  2)  md  Pluto  (Hesiod.  Tkeog.  355),  are  men- 
tioQed  widi  the  same  epithet ;  and  firran  this  or- 
canutsDce  it  most  be  infened,  that  the  poets  meant 
to  express  bj  it  nothing  but  the  snblune  and  ma- 
jestie  chsiacter  of  those  divinities.  [L.  S.] 

BO'REAS  (Bop^ar  or  Bopas),  the  North  wmd, 

ms,  sceordmg  to  Hesiod  (Tkeog,  379),  a  son  of 

Astaeos  snd  Eos,  and  brother  of  Hesperus,  Ze- 

phynu,  and  Notos.    He  dwdt  in  a  cave  of  mount 

Hsefflos  in  Thrace.    (Callim.  Hynm,  in  DeL  63.) 

He  is  mixed  up  with  the  early  legends  of  Attica 

m  the  storj  of  his  having  carried  off  Oreithyia, 

the  daoghter  of  Eiechtheus,  bj  whom  he  bqgot 

Zetes,  Cshus,  and  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Phineus, 

vho  sre  therefore  called  Bofeades.   (Ov.  Met.  vi. 

^aa,  Ac.;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  211;  ApoUod.  iil  15. 

§2;  Ptas. i  19.  §  6.)  In  the  Persian  war,  Boreas 

^ewed  his  friendly  disposition  towards  the  Athe- 

nisiu  bj  des^ying  the  ships  of  the  barbarians. 

(Herod,  vil  189.)     He  also  assisted  the  Megalo- 

Dofitsni  sgainst  the  Spartans,  Uft  which  he  was 

Muured  at  Megabpolis  with  annual  festivals. 

(Pns.  viii.  36.  §  3.)    According  to  an  Homeric 

tmdition  (II  xx.  223),  Boreas  begot  twelve  horses 

hf  ihie  mares  of  Erichthonius,  which  is  commonly 

cxplabed  as  a  mere  figurative  mode  of  expressing 

^  extrsordinary  swiftness  of  those  hrases.    On 

the  chest  of  Cypselus  he  was  represented  in  the 

act  of  esnying  off  Oreithyia,  and  here  the  place  of 

^  legs  was  occnpied  by  tails  of  serpents.    (Pans. 

▼•  19.  §  I.)     Respecting  the  festivals  of  Boreas, 

^debated  at  Athens  and  other  places,  see  Diet,  ef 

AnL  «.  V.  Bopeoff/ioL  [L.  8.] 

fiORMUS  (Beipfios  or  Bt^pi^iof ),  a  son  of  Upius, 
•  Msriandynian,  was  a  youth  distinguished  for  his 
extaoidinaiy  beauty.  Once  during  the  time  of 
iwcist,  whoi  be  went  to  a  well  to  fetch  water  for 
the  reqters,  he  was  drawn  into  the  well  by  the 
lymphs,  and  never  appeared  again.  For  this  rea- 
MD,  the  ooontiy  people  in  Bithynia  celebrated  his 
■eaory  every  year  at  the  time  of  harvest  with 
pUntive  songs  (0£pfiiH)  vrith  the  accompaniment 
of  their  flutes.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  620;  AeschyL  Perv: 
941;  SehoL  ad  Diomgi.  Perieg.  791;  P(JUux,  iv. 
^)  [L.  S.] 

0ORUS  (B^pof ),  two  mythical  personaces,  of 
whom  no  particnlan  are  reUted.  (ApoUod.  lii  13. 
51;Ptas.ii.l8.§7.)  [US.] 

fiOSTAR  (Bif<rr«p,  Polyb.  iil  98 ;  Bfl^<rrapot, 
Poljb.  i.  30;  BMarm^  Died.  JS^  xxiv.).  1.  A 
^^■■thaginian  ffenera],  who,  in  conjunction  with 
Wimilcif  and  Uasdrubal,  the  son  of  Hanno,  com- 
ywded  the  Carthaginian  forces  sent  against  BLAti- 
fiss  Regnlna  when  he  invaded  Africa  in  b.  c.  256. 
Bortv  and  hia  colleagues  were,  however,  quite  in- 
coBpetoit  for  their  oJBIce.  Instead  of  keeping  to 
(he  plains,  where  their  cavalry  and  elephants  would 
^s*s  been  formidable  to  the  Romans,  they  retired  to 
^  mwmudna,  where  these  forces  were  of  no  use ; 
>ad  they  were  defeated,  in  consequence,  near  the 
'ovn  ei  Adis,  with  great  slan^ter.  The  generals, 
*«  are  told,  were  taken  prisonen ;  and  we  learn 
^<BB  Diodorna,  that  Bostar  and  Hamilcar  were, 
after  the  death  of  Regulus,  delivered  up  to  his  fo- 
ully, who  behaved  to  them  with  such  barbarity, 
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that  Bostar  died  of  the  treatment  he  received. 
The  cruelty  of  the  fiunily,  however,  excited  so 
much  odium  at  Rome,  that  the  sons  of  Regulus 
thought  it  advisable  to  bum  the  body  of  Bostar, 
and  send  his  ashes  to  Carthage.  This  account  of 
Diodorus,  which,  Niebuhr  remarks,  is  probably 
taken  fimn  Philinus,  must  be  regarded  as  of  doubt- 
ful authority.  (Polyb.  i.  30;  Oros.  iv.  8;  Eutrop. 
ii  21 ;  Flor.  ii  2 ;  Died.  Exc  xxxiv.;  Niebuhr, 
Hut.  of  Rome,  m.  p.  600.) 

2.  The  Carthaginian  commander  of  the  merce- 
nary troops  in  Sardinia,  was,  together  with  all  the 
Carthaginians  with  him,  killed  by  these  soldiers 
when  they  revolted  in  &  c.  240.  (Polyb.  L  79.) 

3.  A  Carthaginian  general,  who  was  sent  by 
Hasdrubal,  the  commander-in-diief  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian forees  in  Spain,  to  prevent  the  Romans  un- 
der Scipio  from  crossing  the  Iberus  in  a.  c.  217. 
But  not  daring  to  do  this,  Bostar  fell  back  upon 
Sagnntum,  where  all  the  hostages  were  kept  which 
had  been  given  to  the  Carthaginians  by  the  diffe- 
rent states  in  Spain.  Here  he  was  persuaded  by 
Abelox,  who  had  secretly  gone  over  to  the  Ro- 
mans, to  set  these  hostages  at  liberty,  because  such 
an  act  would  secure  the  afiections  of  the  Spanish 
people.  But  the  hostages  had  no  sooner  left  the 
city,  than  they  were  betrayed  by  Abelox  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  For  his  simplicity  on  this 
occasion,  Bostar  was  involved  in  great  danger. 
(Polyb.  iii  98,  99 ;  Liv.  xxiL  22.) 

4.  One  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  Hannibal 
to  Philip  of  Macedonia  in  b.  c.  215.  The  ship  in 
which  they  sailed  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and 
the  ambassadora  themselves  sent  as  prisoners  to 
Rome.  (liv.  xxiii.  34.)  We  are  not  told  whether 
they  obtained  their  freedom ;  and  consequently  it 
is  uncertain  whether  the  Bostar  who  vras  governor 
of  Capua  with  Hanno,  in  211,  is  the  same  as  the 
preceding.  (Liv.  xxvL  5,  12 ;  Appian,  Antdb,  43.) 

BO'TACHUS  (B^axof ),  a  son  of  locritus  and 
grandson  of  Lycurgus,  from  whom  the  demos  Bo- 
tachidae  or  Potachides  at  Tegea  was  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name.  (Pans.  viii.  45.  §  1 ;  Stcph. 
Byx.  9.  V.  Btoraxtim.)  [L.  S.] 

BOTANIDES.    [Nicsphorus  IIL] 

BOTRYAS  (Borp^),  of  Myndus,  is  one  of 
the  writers  whom  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Hephaestion 
made  use  of  in  compiling  his  ^  New  History.^* 
(Phot  p.  147,  a.,  21,  ed.  Bekker.) 

BOTRYS  (B^put),  a  native  of  Messana  in 
Sicily,  vras  the  inventor  of  the  lascivious  poems 
called  Uadyma.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  322,  a.;  Polyb.  xii 
13 ;  Suidas,  t.  v.  Anfutx^ipvis.) 

BOTRYS  (B^pvs%  a  Greek  physician,  who 
must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ.  His  writings  are  not  now  extant, 
but  they  irere  used  by  PUny  for  his  Natural  His- 
tory. (Ind.  to  H.  N.  xiiL  xiv.)  One  of  his  pre- 
scnptions  is  preserved  by  Galen.  (De  Compos.  Me- 
dioam.  see.  Loooe.  iil  1.  voLxii.  p.  640.)  [W.A.G.] 

BOTTHAEUS  (BoT6cu^r),  is  mentioned  along 
with  Scylax  of  Caiyanda  by  Harcianus  of  Hera- 
deia  (p.  63)  as  one  of  those  who  wrote  a  Periplus. 

BRACHYLLES  or  BRACHYLLAS  (Bpo- 
X^AAiff,  BpaxttAAat),  vras  the  son  of  Neon,  a 
Boeotian,  who  studiously  courted  the  fovour  of  the 
Macedonian  king  Antigonus  Doson  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, when  the  latter  took  Sparta,  b.  a  222,  he 
entrusted  to  Brachyllas  the  government  of  the  city. 
(Polyb.  XX.  5  ;  comp.  ii.  70,  v.  9,  ix.  36.)  After 
the  death  bf  Antigonus,  &  c.  220,  BiachyUas  con- 
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tiiraed  to  attach  hinuelf  to  the  iBterests  of  Mace- 
donia under  Philip  V^  whom  he  attended  in  hii 
conference  with  Flamininaa  at  Nicaea  m  Locni, 
B.  a  198.  (Polyb.  xviL  1 ;  Lit.  xzxii.  82.)  At 
the  hattk  of  Cynoscephalae,  a  c.  197,  he  com- 
manded the  Boeotian  troops  in  Philip's  annj ;  but, 
together  with  the  zest  of  his  oomitiymen  who  had 
on  that  occasion  fidlen  into  the  Roman  power,  he 
was  sent  home  in  safety  bj  Flamininus,  who 
wished  to  conciliate  Boeotia.  On  his  retnm  he 
was  elected  Boeotardi,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Macedonian  party  at  Thebes ;  in  consequence  of 
which  Zeuxippus,  Peisistratus,  and  ^e  other 
leaders  of  the  Roman  party,  caused  him  to  be 
assassinated  as  he  was  returning  home  one  night 
from  an  entertainment,  b.  c.  196.  Polybius  tells 
us,  what  Livy  omits  to  state,  that  Flamininus  him- 
self was  priyy  to  the  crime.  (Polyb.  zriiL  26 ;  Lir. 
xxxiiL  27,  28 ;  comp.  xzxy.  47,  zxxtL  6.)  [£.  E.] 

BRANCHUS  (Bpdyxof\  a  son  of  Apollo  or 
Smicrus  of  DelphL  His  mother,  a  Milesum  wo- 
man, dreamt  at  the  time  she  ga^e  birth  to  him, 
that  the  sun  was  passbg  through  her  body,  and 
the  seers  interpreted  this  as  a  fiavourable  sign. 
Apollo  lored  the  boy  Branchus  for  his  great  beauty, 
and  endowed  him  with  prophetic  power,  which  he 
exercised  at  Didyma,  near  Miletus.  Here  he 
founded  an  oiade,  of  which  his  descendants,  the 
Bianchidae,  were  the  priests,  and  which  was  held 
in  great  esteem,  especially  by  the  lonians  and 
Aeolians.  (Herod,  i  157 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  684,  xriL 
p.  814;  Lutat.  ad  Stat,  Thth,  viiL  198;  Conon, 
Narrai,  33 ;  Luc.  DiaL  Deor,  2  ;  comp.  Did,  of 
Ant  i.  V,  Oraetdwn,) 

BRANCUS,  king  of  the  Allobroges,  had  been 
deprired  of  his  kin^om  by  his  younger  brother, 
but  was  restored  to  it  by  Hannibal  in  b.  a  218. 
(Liv.  xxL  31.) 

BRANGAS  (Bpdyyasy,  a  son  of  the  Thiaeian 
king  Strymon,  and  brother  of  Rhessus  and  Oljm- 
thns.  When  the  last  of  these  thiee  brothers  had 
been  killed  during  the  chase  by  a  lion,  Brangas 
buried  him  on  the  spot  where  he  had  fkllen,  and 
called  the  town  which  he  subsequently  built  there 
Olynthus.  (Conon,  NarraL  4  ;  Steph.  Byz.  t.  v, 
"OAweos  ;  Athen.  viii.  p.  834,  who  calls  Olynthus 
a  son  of  Heracles.)  [L.  S.] 

BRA'SIDAS  (BpofffZas)^  son  of  Tellis,  the  most 
distinguished  Spartan  in  the  first  part  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  signalized  himself  in  its  first  year 
(&C.  4Sl)by  throwing  ahundred  men  intoMethone, 
while  besieged  by  2ie  Athenians  in  their  first 
rayage  of  the  Peloponnesian  coast  For  this  ex- 
ploit, which  saved  Uie  place,  he  receiyed,  the  first 
in  the  war,  public  commendation  at  Sparta ;  and 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  this  it  is  we  find  him  in 
September  appointed  Ephor  Eponymus.  (Xen. 
HelL  ii.  8.  §  10.)  His  next  employment  (a  a 
429)  is  as  one  of  the  three  counsellors  sent  to 
assist  Cnemus,  after  his  first  defeat  by  Phonnion ; 
and  his  name  is  also  mentioned  after  the  second 
defeat  in  the  attempt  to  surprise  the  Peiraeeus,  and 
we  may  not  improbably  ascribe  to  him  the  attempt, 
and  its  fiulure  to  his  colleagues.  In  427  he  was 
united  in  the  same,  but  a  subordinate,  capacity, 
with  Alcidas,  the  new  admiral,  on  his  return 
from  his  Ionian  voyage ;  and  accompanying  him 
to  Corcyra  he  was  reported,  Thucydides  tells  us,  to 
have  viunly  urged  him  to  attack  the  city  immedi- 
ately after  their  victoxy  in  the  first  engagement 
Next,  as  trierarch  in  the  attempt  to  dislodge  De- 
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motthenea  from  Pyloa  (425),  he  Is  deseribed  as 
mnmng   hia  galley  ashore,  and,  ia   a  gaUsnt 
endeavour   to  land,  to   have   fiinted   from  his 
wounds,  and  falling  back  into  the  ship  to  have  kst 
in  the  water  his  shield,  which  was  afterwards  £MUid 
by  the  Athenians  and  used  in  their  trophy.  Eaily 
in  the  following  year  we  find  him  at  ue  Isthmus 
preparing  for  hisexpeditian  to  Chalcidice(424),  hat 
suddenly  called  off  from  this  by  the  danger  oC 
Megana,  which  but  for  his  timely  and  akilfbl  soo- 
cour  w(mld  no  doubt  have  been  lost  to  the  enemy. 
Shortly  after,  he  set  forth  with  an  army  of  700 
helots  and  1000  mocenaries,  arrived  at  Henfdda, 
and,  by  a  rapid  and  dexterous  march  through  the 
hostile  country  of  Thesealy,  eftcted  a  junctiia 
with  Perdiccas  of  Macedon.    The  events  of  his 
career  in  this  fidd  of  action  were  (after  a  brief  ex- 
pedition against  Anhibaeus,  a  revolted  vassal  of 
the  king^s)  the  acquisition,    Ist  of  Acanthus, 
effected  by  a  most  politae  exposition  of  his  views 
(of  which  Thucydides  gives  us  a  lepreaeatatinii), 
made  before  the  popular  assembly ;  2nd.  of  Sta- 
geims,  its  neighbour;   8rd.  of  Amphipolis,  the 
most  important  of  all  the  Athenian  tributaries  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  aoeomplidied  by  a  sodden 
attadi  after  the  commencement  of  winter,  and  bA- 
lowed  by  an  nnsucoessftd  attempt  on  £ion,  and 
by  the  accession  of  Myronus,  Galepsns,  Aesyne, 
and  most  of  the  towns  in  the  peninsula  of  Athos  ; 
4th.  the  reduction  of  Torone,  and  expulsion  oC  its 
Athenian  garrison  from  the  post  of  Lecythus.    In 
the  following  ^ring  (423)  we  have  the  revolt  of 
Sdone,  fidling  a  day  or  two  after  the  ratifkatinn 
of  the  truce  agreed  upon  by  the  govemmeat  at 
home — a  mischance  which  Brasidaa  scrapfed  not  to 
remedy  by  denying  the  fiui,  and  not  ctuj  retained 
Sdone,  but  even  availed  himself  of  the  coneequeot 
revolt  of  Mende,  on  pretext  of  certain  infringe- 
ments on  the  other  side.    Next,  a  second  expedi- 
tion with  Perdiocaa,  againat  Arriiibaens,  resohiog 
in  a  perilous  but  most  aUy-condncted  retreat :  the 
loss,  in  the  meantime,  of  Mende,  lecaptuRd  by 
the  new  Athenian  armament ;  and  in  the  winter 
an  inefiectnal  attempt  on   Polidaea.      In  422, 
Brasidas  with  no  reinforcements  had  to  oppose  a 
huge  body  of  the  flower  €i  the  Athenian  tioo|w 
under  Cleon.    Torone  and  Oalepsoa  were  lost,  b«i 
Amphipolis,was  saved  by  a  skilful  sally, — thecbaing 
event  of  the  war,— in  which  the  Athenians  woe 
oompletdy  defeated  and  Cleon  slain,  and  Brasiiins 
himself  in  the  first  moment  of  victory  received  his 
mortal  wound. 

He  was  interred  at  Amphipolia,  within  tke 
walls — an  extraordinary  honour  in  a  Greek  vomrm 
— ^with  a  magnificent  funeral,  attended  under  azsa 
by  all  the  allied  fioroea.  The  tomb  was  tailed  eO; 
and  his  menaory  honoured  by  the  Aiaphi|iolitanB» 
by  yearly  sacrifices  offiued  to  him  then,  aa  to  a 
hero,  and  by  games.  (Pana.  iii.  14.  §  1 ;  Axiatoc 
JBOL  Nie.  v.  7  ;  DicL  of  AmL  s.  e.  lyarOaM.) 
Regarding  him  as  their  preeerver,  they 
forred  to  him  all  the  honoun  of  a 
hitherto  paid  to  Hagnon.  Pftasaniaa 
cenot^»h  to  him  in  Sparta,  and  we 
(Pint.  Lftamdar^  1)  of  a  treaamy  at 
bearing  the  inscription,  ^  Braaidas  and  the  Aom- 
thians  from  the  Athenians.**  Two  or  threa  «£  Iom 
sayings  are  recorded  in  Plutarch*a  Ai 
Laeonioa^  but  none  very  chacaoleristk. 
dides  gives  three  speeches  in  his 
and  longest  at  Acanthus ;  one  to 
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ntrat,  perimpt  the  gmteat  of  hif  exploits,  from 
LyncMtb ;  and  « third  before  the  battle  of  Am- 
phipolii.    His  own  opinion  of  him  seems  to  hare 
OMB  lerj  high,  and  indeed  we  cannot  well  oter- 
<«tiiiiate  the  senrioes  he  rendered  his  coontiy. 
Witboat  his  actlTitj,  eren  the  utmost  temerity  in 
titeir  opponents  would  hardly  have  brought  Spartaout 
of  the  contest  without  the  utmost  dis^aoe.    He  is 
in  fitft  the  one  redeeming  point  of  the  first  ten 
yesn ;  and  had  his  life  and  career  been  prolonged, 
ike  war  would  perhi^s  hATa  come  to  an  eariier 
Mochsion,  and  one  more  happy  for  all  parties. 
Ai  a  commander,  eren  our  short  view  of  him  leads 
OS  to  sscribe  to  him  such  qualities  as  would  hare 
pheed  his  abore  all  other  names  in  the  war,  though 
It  is  true  that  we  see  him  nther  as  the  ci4>tain 
than  the  geneiaL    To  his  reputation  for  **  justice, 
fa*beiility,  and  wisdom,**  Thucydides  ascribes  not 
sniy  modi  of  his  own  success,  but  also  the  eager- 
ness ihewn  for  the  Spartan   alliance  after  the 
Athenian  disasters  at  Syracuse.     This  chancter 
was  no  doubt  mainly  assumed  fimn  motiTes  of 
policy,  nor  can  we  beliere  him  to  hare  had  any 
thoD^t  except  for  the  cause  of  Sparta  and  his  own 
glory.    Of  UDscrupulons  Spartan  duplicity  he  had 
s  foil  share,  adding  to  it  a  most  unusual  dexterity 
sod  tact  in  negodation  ;  his  powers,  too,  of  elo- 
qseoee  were,  in  the  judgment  of  Thucydides,  Teir 
considemble  for  a  Spartan.    Strangely  united  with 
these   qualities    we    find    the    Idghest   personal 
bnreiy;  qiparently  too  (in  Plato*s  ^pnpodum 
he  is  compared  to  Achilles)  heroic  strength  and 
hesDty.    He,  too,  like  Archidamus,  was  a  suo- 
eeaM   adapitation    to    ditumstances  of  the  un- 
wieldy Spaitan  character :  to  make  himself  fit  to 
cope  wiUi  them  he  sacrificed,  fu  less,  indeed,  than 
was  afterwards  sacrificed  in  the  age  of  Lysander, 
yet  too  mneh  perhaps  to  have  permitted  a  return 
to  perfect  acquiescence  in  the  ancient  discipline. 
Steh  rapidity  and  Teraatility,  such  enterprise  and 
faring,  were  probably  felt  at  Sparta  (oomp.  Thuc. 
i-  70)  as  something  new  and  incongruous.     His 
•accesses,  it  is  known,  were  regarded  there  with 
«o  BiQch  jeakrasy  aa  eren  to  hinder  his  obtaining 
wnforeementa.  (Thuc  iv.  108.)       [A.  H.  C] 

BRAURON  (Bpa6putf)j  an  ancient  hero,  firam 
vhsm  the  Attic  demos  of  Brannm  derived  its 
mne.    (Steph.  Byz.  s.  tr.)  [L.  S.] 

BRAURCKNIA  (Bpovpofrfa),  a  surname  of 
Artemis,  derived  fnnn  the  demoa  of  Branron  in 
AttioL  Under  this  name  the  goddess  had  a  sano- 
tnsiy  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  which  contained 
A  itatne  of  her  made  by  Praxiteles.  Her  image  at 
Btaoron,  bowerer,  was  beHered  to  be  the  most 
ncient,  and  the  one  which  Orestes  and  Iphigeneia 
W  breught  with  them  from  Tanris.  (Pans,  i 
^%^;  DieL</JiU.i.v.Bpaafptiytu.)  [L.S.] 
BRENNU3.  1.  The  leader  of  the  Gauls,  who 
in  &c  590  crosaed  the  Apennines,  took  Rome, 
and  etenan  the  centre  and  the  south  of  Italy.  His 
icsl  name  waa  probably  either  Brenkimf  which  sig- 
nifies in  Kymrian  ^a  king,**  or  Bramj  a  proper 
naaw  wfaidi  occurs  in  Wdidi  hiitofy.  (Amold*s 
Amm,  Tri.  i  p.  524.)  This  makes  it  probable  that 
he  hiauel^  aa  well  as  many  of  the  warriors  whom 
he  led,  belonged  to  the  Kymri  of  Gaul,  though  the 
Mass  of  the  invaden  are  said  by  Liyy  (v.  35)  and 
hj  Diodoros  (xiy.  IS)  to  have  been  Senones,  from 
^  nei^bonrhood  of  Sens,  and  must  therefne,  ac- 
oitding  to  Caesar*s  division  (B,  O.  I  I)  q£  the 
OaUie  tribes,  have  been  Kelta. 
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Little  is  known  of  him  and  his  Oauls  till  they 
came  into  immediate  contact  with  the  Ronums,  and 
even  then  traditionafy  l^nds  have  very  much  ob- 
scured the  fects  of  history. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that,  after  crosring  the 
Apennines  (Diod.  xiv.  113;  Liv.  v.  36),  Brennus 
attacked  Chisium,  and  unsuccessfrdly.  The  valley 
of  the  Clanis  was  then  open  before  him,  leading 
down  to  the  Tiber,  where  the  river  was  fordable ; 
and  after  crossing  it  he  passed  through  the  country 
of  the  Sabines,  and  advanced  along  the  Salarian 
road  towards  Rome.  His  army  now  amounted  to 
70,000  men.  (Diod.  xiv.  114.)  At  the  Allia, 
which  lan  through  a  deep  ravine  into  the  Tiber, 
about  12  miles  from  the  dty,  he  found  the  Roman 
army,  consisting  of  about  40,000  men,  strongly 
posted.  Their  right  wing,  composed  of  the  prole- 
tarians and  irr^tuar  troops,  was  drawn  up  on  high 
ground,  covered  by  the  ravine  in  front  and  some 
woody  country  on  the  flank  ;  the  left  and  centre, 
composed  of  &ie  regular  legions,  filled  the  ground 
between  the  hills  and  the  Tiber  (Diod.  xiv.  114), 
while  the  left  wing  rested  on  the  river  itself. 
Brennus  attacked  and  carried  this  position,  much 
in  the  same  way  aa  Frederick  of  Prussia  defeated 
the  Austiians  at  Leuthen.  He  fell  with  the  whole 
strength  of  his  army  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  quickly  cleared  the  around.  He  then 
charged  the  exposed  flank  of  &e  legions  on  the 
left,  and  routed  the  whole  army  with  great  slaugh- 
ter. Had  he  marched  at  once  upon  the  city,  it 
would  have  fellen,  together  with  the  Capitol,  into 
his  hands,  and  the  name  and  nation  of  Rome 
might  have  been  swept  from  the  earth.  But  he 
spent  the  night  on  the  field.  His  warriors  were 
busy  in  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  shiin  (Diod. 
L  c.\  and  then  abandoned  themselves  to  plunder, 
drunkenness,  and  sleep.  He  delayed  the  whole  of 
the  next  day,  and  thus  cave  the  Romans  time  to 
secure  the  OipitoL  On  the  third  morning  he  burst 
open  the  gates  of  the  city.  Then  followed  the 
massacre  of  the  eighty  pnests  and  old  patricians 
(Zonar,  ii  23),  as  uey  sat,  each  in  the  portico  of 
his  house,  in  their  robes  and  chairs  of  state ;  the 

Elunder  and  burning  of  all  the  city,  except  the 
ouses  on  the  Palatine,  where  Brennus  established 
his  quarters  (Diod.  xiv.  115)  ;  the  fiunous  night 
attack  on  the  Capitol,  and  the  gallant  exploit  of 
Manlius  in  saving  it 

For  six  montl^  Brennus  besieged  the  Capitol, 
and  at  last'  reduced  the  garrison  to  offsr  1000 
pounds  of  gold  for  their  ransom.  The  Gaul  brought 
un&ir  weights  to  the  scales,  and  the  Roman  tri- 
bune remonstrated.  But  Breimus  then  flung  his 
broadsword  into  the  scale,  and  told  the  tribune, 
who  asked  what  it  meant,  that  it  meant  **  vae  victis 
esse,**  that  the  weakest  goee  to  the  wall 

Poly  bins  says  (ii  18),  that  Brennus  and  his 
Gauls  then  gave  up  the  city,  and  returned  home 
safe  with  their  booty.  But  the  vanity  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  their  popular  legends  would  not  let  him 
so  escape.  According  to  some,  a  large  detachment 
was  cut  off  in  an  ambush  near  Caere  (Diod.  xiv. 
117) ;  according  to  others,  these  were  none  others 
than  Breimus  and  those  who  had  besieged  the 
Capitol  (Strab.  v.  p.  220.)  Last  of  all,  CamiUus 
and  a  Roman  army  are  made  to  appear  suddenly 
just  at  the  moment  that  the  gold  is  being  weighed 
for  the  Capitol,  Brennus  is  defeated  in  two  battles, 
he  himself  is  killed,  and  his  whole  anny  slain  to  a 
I.   (Liv.  V. 49.) 
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2.  The  leader  of  a  body  of  Oaulf,  who  had 
■ettled  in  Pannonia,  and  who  moved  loathwardt 
and  broke  into  Greece  a  a  279,  one  hundred  and 
eleven  Tears  after  the  taking  of  Rome. 

Pyrrbni  of  Epeiroa  was  then  absent  in  Italy. 
The  infiunous  Ptolemy  Ceiaunos  had  just  estab- 
lished himself  on  the  tnrtme  of  Maoedon.  Athens 
was  again  free  under  Olympiodorus  (Pans.  L  26), 
and  the  old  Achaean  league  had  been  renewed, 
with  the  promise  of  brighter  days  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, when  the  inroad  of  the  barbarians  threatened 
all  Greece  with  desolation. 

Brennns  entered  Paeonia  at  the  same  time  that 
two  other  divisions  of  the  Gauls  invaded  Thrace 
and  Macedonia.  On  returning  home,  the  easy 
victory  which  his  countrymen  had  gained  over 
Ptolemy  in  Macedon,  the  richness  of  the  country, 
and  the  treasures  of  the  temples,  furnished  him 
with  arguments  for  another  enterprise,  and  he  again 
advanced  southward  with  the  enormous  force  of 
150,000  foot  and  61,000  horse.  (Pans.  x.  19.) 

After  ravaging  Macedonia  (Justin,  zxiv.  6)  he 
marched  through  Thessaly  towards  Thermopylae. 
Here  an  army  of  above  20,000  Greeks  was  assem- 
bled to  diqiute  the  pass,  while  a  fleet  of  Athenian 
triremes  lay  dose  in  shore,  commanding  the  narrow 
road  between  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  and  the  beach. 

On  arriving  at  the  Spercheius,  Brennus  found 
the  bridges  broken,  and  a  strong  advanced  post  of 
the  Greeks  on  the  opposite  bank.  He  waited 
therefore  till  night,  and  then  sent  a  body  of  men 
down  the  river,  to  cross  it  where  it  spnuids  itself 
over  some  marihy  ground  and  becomes  fordable. 
On  the  Gauls  gaining  the  right  bank,  the  advanced 
post  of  the  Greeks  fell  back  upon  Thermopylae. 
Breimus  repaired  the  bridges  and  crossed  the  river, 
and  advanced  hastilv  by  Heradeia  towards  the 
pass.  At  daybreak  the  fight  began.  But  the  ill- 
armed  and  undisciplined  Gauls  rushed  in  vain  upon 
the  Grecian  phalanx,  and  after  repeated  attacks  of 
incredible  fary  they  were  forced  to  retire  with 

rt  loss.  Breimus  then  despatched  40,000  of 
men  across  the  mountains  of  Thesssaly  into 
Aetolia,  which  they  ravaged  with  horrible  barbarity. 
This  had  the  intended  effect  of  detaching  the 
Aetolians  from  the  allied  army  at  Theimopylae ; 
and  about  the  same  time  some  Heradeoto  betrayed 
the  pass  over  the  mountains  by  which,  two  hundred 
yean  before,  the  Persians  had  descended  on  the 
rear  of  the  devoted  Spartans.  The  Gaul  followed 
the  same  path.  But  the  Greeks  this  time,  though 
again  surrounded,  escaped ;  for  the  Athenian  fleet 
carried  them  safely  away  before  the  Gauls  attacked 
them.    (Pans.  z.  22.) 

Brennus,  without  waiting  for  those  whom  he 
had  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  pass,  pushed  on 
for  the  plunder  of  Ddphi  Justin  says  the  bar- 
barians laughed  at  the  notion  of  dedication  to  the 
gods  (xxiv.  6) :  *'The  gods  were  so  rich  them- 
selves that  they  could  afford  to  be  givers  instead  of 
receiven  ;**  and  as  he  i^roached  the  sacred  hill, 
he  pointed  out  the  statues,  and  chariots,  and  other 
offerings,  which  were  conspicuous  around  the  tem- 
{de,  and  which  he  promised  as  the  golden  prizes  of 
the  victory.    (Justin,  xxiv.  8.) 

The  Ddphians  had  collected  about  4000  men  on 
the  rock, — a  small  number  to  oppose  the  host  of 
Brennus.  But  they  were  strongly  posted,  and  the 
advantage  of  the  ground,  and  their  own  steady 
conduct,  manifestly  saved  the  temple  without  the 
supernatural  help  of  Apollo,  which  is  given  to  them 
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by  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians.  AstheOsdt 
rushed  on  from  below,  the  Greeks  plied  their  dsrts, 
and  rolled  down  broken  rocks  from  the  diff  Qpop 
them.  A  violent  storm  Vnd  intense  cold  (for  it 
was  winter)  increased  the  confusion  of  the  ssasil- 
ants.  They  nevertheless  pressed  on,  till  Brennot 
feinted  htaa  his  wounds,  and  was  carried  oat  of 
the  fight.  They  then  fled.  The  Greeks,  ens- 
perated  by  their  barbarities,  hung  on  their  retrest, 
through  a  difficult  and  mountainous  country,  sod 
but  few  of  them  escaped  to  their  Qpmiades,  whom 
they  had  left  behind  at  Thermopylae.  (Pans.  x.  23.) 

Breimus  was  still  alive,  and  might  hare  re- 
covered from  his  wounds,  but  according  to  Paosr 
nias  he  would  not  survive  his  defeat,  and  pat  sa 
end  to  his  life  with  large  dranghte  of  stroog 
wine — a  more  probable  account  than  that  of  Jastia 
(xxiv.  8),  who  tajB  that  being  unable  to  bear  tlie 
pain  of  his  wounds,  he  stabbed  himself.      [A.  0.] 

BRENTUS  {Bp4vros%  a  son  of  Hersdes,  who 
was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Bren- 
tesium  or  Brundusium,  on  the  Adriatic.  (Stepb. 
Bys.  9,  V.  BpwnjiFiOK)  [h,  & j 

BRIAREUS.     rAsoAXOir.] 

BRETTUS  {Bpirros)^  a  son  of  Hersdet,  fwm 
whom  the  Tyrrhenian  town  of  Brettus  and  th« 
country  of  Brettia  derived  their  names.  (St^b. 
Bys.  8.  V.)  [L.  S.] 

BRIE^NNIUS,  JOANNES,  a  Gredc  sdidiait 
on  the  Basilica,  of  uncertain  date  and  hifetocy. 
{Bcuilioa,  vol  iii.  p.  186,  Fabrot)      [J.  T.  G.] 

BRIETES,  a  painter,  the  fiither  of  Pausias  of 
Sicyon.  (Plin.  H,  N.  xxxv.  1 1.  s.  40.)  [W.  1.J 

BRIGA'NTICUS,  JUXIUS,  was  bom  snong 
the  Batavi,  and  was  the  son  of  the  sister  of  Ciribft, 
who  hated  and  was  in  turn  hated  by  his  nephew. 
Briganticus  commanded  a  squadron  of  osTslry, 
with  which  he  first  revolted  to  Caedna,  the  geBe> 
ral  of  Vitellius,  and  afterwards  to  Vespasian,  in 
A.  D.  70.  He  served  under  Cerialis  in  Qcnaany 
against  his  undo  Civilis,  and  fell  in  battle  is  thn 
war,  ▲.  D.  71.  (Tac  Hi$L  ii.  22,  iv.  70,  v.  21.) 

BRIMO  (Bpi/iJ),  the  angry  or  the  temfying, 
occurs  as  a  surname  of  sevaai  divinities,  each  as 
Hecate  or  Persephone  (ApoUoiL  Rhod.  iiL  861, 
1211;  Tints,  ad  Lyoopk  117 \\  Demeter  (Araoh. 
V.  p.  170),  and  Cybeia.  (Theodoret  Tker.  L  699.) 
The  SdioliBst  on  ApoUonius  {L  e.)  gxvea  a  secnod 
derivation  of  Brimo  from  Bpifias^  so  that  it  weald 
refer  to  the  crackling  of  the  fire,  aa  Hecate  was 
conceived  bearing  a  torch.  [L.  &] 

BRINNO,  a  German  o£  noUe  birth,  WM  cboaen 
leader  of  his  people,  the  Caiminefetes,  in  their  at- 
tack upon  the  Romans  in  a.  o.  70.  (Tac  iKil  iv. 
15.) 

BRISAEUS  (BpuraZnX  a  anraame  of  Dio- 
nysus, derived  ftom  mount  Brisa  in  Lesbos 
(Steph.  Bys.  s.  o.  Bpica),  or  from  a  nyn^  Brin, 
who  was  said  to  have  brt)ught  op  the  god.  (Schol 
ad  Pen.  SaL  I  76.)  [L.  &] 

BRISE'IS  (BpMn}lt),  a  patronymic  from 
Briseus,  and  the  name  of  Hippodameia,  the  daafh- 
ter  of  Briseus  of  Lymessos,  who  fi^  into  the 
hands  of  Achilles,  and  about  whom  the  qasnd 
arose  between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon.  (Ho& 
IL  i.  184,  &c;  AcHiLLBa.)  [L.  &J 

BRISEUS  (BfHffv&s)^  the  fether  of  Brieeis,  was 
a  son  of  Ardys  and  king  of  the  Lel^gesat  Pedasas 
or  a  prieat  at  Lymessus.  (Hom.  ILu  392,  ii.  689.) 
Briseus  is  said  to  have  haikged  himself  when  he 
lost  his  daughter.  (Diet  CreU  iL  17.)      [U  &] 


BRITANNICUS. 

BRISO,  IL  A'NTIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebe, 
Kc  137,  oppowd  the  tabellaria  lex  of  his  colleague 
L  CsMiiit  LoDsinns,  but  wa*  induced  by  Sdpio 
Aincaniu  the  Younger  to  withdraw  hii  oppodtion. 
(Oe.  BnL  25.) 

BRITA'NNICUS,  ton  of  daudiui  and  Mcma- 
lina,  appean  to  hare  been  bom  in  the  eariy  part  of 
the  jear  A,  d.  42,  during  the  second  consulship  of 
liit  father,  and  was  originall  j  named  CUmduu  7i6e» 
rim  CfenmmieuM,     In  consequence  of  rictories,  or 
pRtended  Tictoriea,  in  Britain,  the  senate  bestowed 
oo  the  emperor  the  title  of  Britcumkut^  which  was 
diared  W  the  infimt  prince  and  retained  bj  him 
during  toe  remainder  of  his  life  as  his  proper  and 
diitiDgnishing  appellation.    He  was  cherished  as 
tile  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  until  the  disgraceful 
tennination  of  his  mother^s  scandalous  career  (▲.  d. 
48) ;  bat  Claudius,  soon  after  his  marriage  with 
the  ambitious  and  nnscmpulons  Agrippina,  was 
pxetailed  upon  by  her  wiles  and  the  intrigues  of 
the  freedman  PaDas,  her  paramour,  to  adopt  L.  Do- 
nutfos,  her  son  by  a  former  husband,  to  grant  him 
Odav^  sister  of  Britannicus,  in  mairiage,  and  to 
gire  him  precedence  over  his  own  oflfspring.     This 
pRferenee  was  publicly  manifested  the  year  fol- 
loviiw  (51),  fer  young  Nero  was  prematurely  in- 
voted  with  the  manly  gown,  and  received  various 
fflariu  of  favour,  whUe  Britannicus  still  wore  the 
nmple  dress  of  a  boy.      Indications  of  jealousy 
were  upon  this  occasion  openly  displayed  by  Brit- 
nmaa  towards  his  adopted  brother,  and  Agrip- 
pma  ttised  upon  his  conduct  as  a  pretext  for  re- 
ntoTJng  by  banishment  or  death  the  most  worthy 
of  hit  preceptors,  and  substituting  creatures  of  her 
own  in  their  place.    Claudius  is  said  before  his 
dceth  to  have  given  tokens  of  remorse  for  his  con- 
duct, and  to  have  hastened  his  own  fete  by  incau- 
tiouly  dnppbg  some  expressions  which  seemed  to 
denote  a  change  of  purpose.   After  the  accession  of 
Nero,  Britannicus  might  perii^M  have  been  per- 
mitted to  Hve  on  in  haimless  insignificance,  had 
he  not  been  employed  as  an  instrument  by  Agrip- 
pon  for  working  upon  the  fears  of  her  rebemous 
MO.    For,  when  she  found  her  wishes  and  com- 
Bsads  alike  disregarded,  she  threatened  to  bring 
the  daims  of  the  lawful  heir  before  the  soldiery 
>od  publicly  to  assert  his  rights.    Nero,  ahurmed 
fy  these  menaces,  resolved  at  once  to  remove  a 
riral  who  might  prove  so  dangerous :  poison  was 
jx^Knred  ham  Locnsta — the  same  apparently  whose 
uifamy  has  been  immortalised  by  Juvenal — and 
*dmii^tered,  but  without  success.    A  second  dose 
of  more  potent  efficacy  was  mixed  with  a  draught 
of  wine,  and  presented  at  a  banquet,  where,  in  ao- 
oonisnce  with  the  usage  of  those  times,  the  chil- 
dien  of  the  imperial  nunily,  together  with  other 
B^  youths,  were  seated  at  a  more  frugal  board 
apsrt  from  the  other  guests.    Scarcely  had  the  cup 
Coached  the  lipe  of  ue  ill-feted  prince,  when  he 
fefl  back  speechless  and  breathless.     While  some 
fled,  and  others  remained  gazing  in  dismay  at  the 
horrid  spectacle,  Nero  calmly  ovdered  him  to  be 
nmrrti,  remarking  that  he  had  from  infiuicy  been 
nh!Ject  to  fita,  and  would  soon  revive.    The  obse- 
^net  wen  hurried  over  the  same  night ;  historians 
ooBcar  in  rerporting,  that  a  terrible  storm  burst 
iorth  as  the  nmeraf  procession  defiled  through  the 
^ma  towards  the  Campus  Martins,  and  Dion 
odds,  that  the  rain,  descending  in  torrents,  washed 
Away  from  the  fiaoe  of  the  mmdered  boy  the  white 
paiat  with  which  it  had  been  smeared,  and  re- 
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vealed  to  the  gase  of  the  populace  the  features 
swollen  and  blackened  by  the  force  of  the  deadly 
potion. 

There  is  some  doubt  and  confusion  with  regard 
to  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Britannicus.  The  state- 
ment of  Suetonius  (Claud,  27),  that  he  was  bom  in 
the  second  consulship  of  Claudius  and  on  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  his  reign,  is  inconsistent  with  itself ; 
for  Claudius  became  emperor  on  the  24th  of  Janu- 
ary, A.  D.  41,  and  did  not  enter  upon  his  second 
coniiulship  until  the  1st  of  January,  a,  d.  42.  Ta- 
citus also  has  conunitted  a  blunder  upon  the  point, 
for  he  tells  us,  in  one  place  {Ann,  xiL  25),  that 
Britannicus  was  two  years  younger  than  Nero; 
and  we  learn  from  anoUier  (Ann.  xiiL  15),  that  he 
was  murdered  at  the  beginning  of  a.  d.  55,  a  few 
days  before  he  had  completed  his  fourteenth  year. 
But  we  can  prove,  from  Tacitus  himself  (^im.  xiL 
58,  xiiL  6),  that  Nero  was  bom  ▲.  d.  37,  and  from 
Suetonius  that  the  event  took  place  upon  the  15th 
of  December ;  therefore,  according  to  this  last  as- 
sertion, Britannicus  must  have  been  bom  in  the 
year  39  or  at  the  beginning  of  40  at  latest ;  but 
this  would  bring  him  to  the  completion  of  his 
fifteenth  year  in  55.  If  Britannicus  was  bom  on 
the  twentieth  day  after  his  fiUher^s  accession,  then 
he  would  be  on  the  eve  of  completing  his  fourteenth 
year  in  January,  55 ;  if  he  was  bom  in  the  second 
consulship  <tf  Claudius,  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  Dion  Cassins  (Ix.  12),  he  was  only  about 
to  enter  upon  his  fourteenth  year.  Under  the  first 
supposition,  he  was  somewhat  more  than  three 
years  younger  than  Nero ;  under  the  second,  some- 
what more  than  four.  (Tacit  Ann,  xl  4,  26,  32, 
xil  2,  25,  41,  xiil  15,  16 ;  Suet  Oaud,  27,  43. 
Nero^  6,  7,  33;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  12,  22,  34,  Ixl  7.) 

[W.R.] 


COIN  OF  BIUTANNICUS. 

BRITOMA'RIS,  a  leader  of  the  Senonian 
Gauls,  who  induced  his  oountiymen  to  murder  the 
Roman  ambassadors  who  had  been  sent  to  cmn- 
plain  of  the  assistance  which  the  Senones  had 
rendered  to  the  Etruscans,  then  at  war  with  Rome. 
The  corpses  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  were  man- 
gled wiUi  every  possible  indignity ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  Roman  consul,  P.  Cornelius  Dokbella,  heard 
of  this  outrage,  he  marched  straight  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  Senones,  which  he  reduced  to  a  desert, 
and  murdered  all  the  males,  with  the  exception  of 
Britomaria,  whose  death  he  reserved  for  his  tri- 
umph. (Appian,  ^rim.  v.  1,  2,  p.  55,  ed.  Schw., 
CkuL  XL  p.  83;  oomp.  Polyb.  ii  19;  Liv.  EpU. 
12.) 

BRITOMARTIS  (Bp«rJ^M^is),  appears  to 
have  originally  been  a  Cretan  divinity  of  hunters 
and  fishermen.  Her  name  is  usually  derived  from 
fiptn&s^  sweet  or  blessing,  and  yuipra^  i,  e.  /lopitf, 
a  maiden,  so  that  the  name  would  mean,  the  stoeei 
or  Uesnng  maiden.  (Pans.  iiL  14.  §  2  ;  Solin.  11.) 
Alter  the  introduction  of  the  wonhip  of  Artemis 
into  Crete,  Britomartis,  between  whom  and  Artemis 
there  were  several  points  of  resembhmce,  was 


placed  m  mMnl 
ha,  ummied  bar 


idatfon  to  her :  Aiimu,  who  lorad 


□eU,  bat  vna  nvM 


plelelj  identified,  u  m  lee  {rota  the  itoj  which 
make*  Britonaitii  ■  dmghlor  of  Leto.  (Cullim. 
Hymn.  i»  Diim.  189,  with  the  SchoL ;  Puu.  iL  SO. 
%  3;  SefaoL  ad  JnMtopk.  Ram.  1102;  Earip. 
Ipi^.  Taar.  126  i  Aniwph.  Am.  13£3  ;  Viig. 
Cir,  SOS.)  The  mjthiu  of  foitomulii  ia  girea 
by  aoine  of  the  aathoriliea  jmC  nfeiTed  to. 
She  wai  a  duDghter  of  Zcni  and  Caime,  the 
daoghler  of  Enbnln*.  She  wu  a  njmph,  took 
gmt  delight  ia  wmdeiing  about  huntiag,  and  wu 


ber,  punned  her  for  nine  montha,  bat  aha  fled 
from  him  and  at  lait  threw  henelf  into  the  neta 
which  had  been  let  bj  fiahennen,  or  leaped  bam 
iPODDt  INctTDnaaam  into  the  Ktt,     '   ~      '^     ' 

Artania,  who  aow  maae  aer  a  goiLaeea.  one  waa 
wonhipped  not  oolj  in  Crals,  hat  appaarad  to  tho 
iohabitanti  of  Aegina,  and  vaa  there  oUed 
Aphaea,  whenaa  in  Crate  )he  nceired  the  nir- 
name  Dictjnina  or  Dictynna  (fran  SfKrusr,  a  net ; 
camp.  Died.  t.  7S).  Ac«arding  to  another  tndi- 
lian,  Britomartii  wai  fond  of  aolilude,  and  had 
TOWed  to  live  in  perpetual  maidenhood.  From 
Phoenicia  {for  thia  tradition  mill  hs  mother  Canne, 
a  daughter  of  Phoenii)  aha  went  to  Aigoa,  to  the 
daoghten  of  Kraoniu,  and  thence  to  Cephallenia, 
where  the  rtceiied  ^rine  honoan  from  the  in- 
halritanta  noder  the  name  of  Laphria.  From 
Cephallenia  the  came  to  Crete,  when  ahe  waa 
pursued  by  Hinea  ;  bat  ahe  fled  to  die  iea-couc, 
when  Gihenoen  concealed  her  andar  their  neti, 
whence  >he  derited  the  nuname  Dictjniia.  A 
tailor,  Andromedei,  cnnicd  her  firom  Crete  to 
Aegina,  and  when,  on  Unding  then:,  he  made  an 
attempt  npon  her  ebaatity,  ^e  fled  from  hja  reawl 
into  a  gTDTe,  and  diaappeared  in  the  nnctnarr  of 
ArtemiL  The  Aeginelani  now  bnill  a  aanctnry 
to  her,  and  wonhipiied  her  aa  a  goddaaa.  (Anton. 
Lib.  40.)  Theie  wanderinga  of  Britomaitia  on- 
qncalionaU;  indicate  the  gndaal  diSnuon  of  ber 
wonhip  in  the  varioas  maritime  placea  of  Oieeee 
mentioned  in  tha  legend.  Her  coimexioa  and 
ultimate  identification  with  Artemii  had  nalnrally 
a  modi^ing  influence  npon  the  notiDna  catertained 
of  each  of  them.  Ai  Britomarltt  had  to  do  with 
fiibennan  and  uilorv  and  waa  the  protectreM  of 
harboon  and  narigation  generally,  thia  featora  vaa 
tnmaferred  to  Artemii  alio,  aa  we  tee  eapedaJly  in 
the  Arcadian  Artemii;  and  tha  templea  of  the  two 
diTinitiea,  therafore,  ttood  onially  on  the  bank*  of 
riren  or  on  the  ica-coaat.  Aa,  on  the  other  hand, 
Artemia  waa  conaiderad  aa  the  goddeia  of  the 
moon,  Britomartit  likewiae  appewi  in  thia  light : 
her  diuppeanoce  in  the  aea,  and  her  identificBtion 
with  the  Aeginetan  Aphaea,  who  waa  ondoobtedly 
a  goddaia  of  the  moon,  teem  to  contain  niffident 
proof  ef  thia,  which  ia  coaBrmed  by  the  fad,  that 
on  nme  coini  of  the  Roman  empire  Dictynna 
appeaii  with  the  crtacent.  Laatly,  Brilotnartii  waa 
tike  Artemii  drawn  into  tha  myttic  wonhip  of 
Hecate,  and  eien  identified  with  her.  (Eurip. 
IlippoL  141,  with  the  SchoL  ;  comp.  Hiiller,  Ae- 
giotL  p.  169,  &c;  HUek,  Kria,  a  p.  IBS,  Ac; 
Dim.  yrjMt  t.  V.  &unima.)  [L.  S.] 

BRIZO  (BpifJ),  a  propiietic  goddea  of  the 
itbuid  of  Deloa,  who  tent  dreama  and  lerealed 
their  nte«iing  to  man.    Her  n 


BROTEAS. 
with  ftiifeir.  to  &n  aaleep.     Tb«  woaen  rf  Mat 
oSend  aerificea  to  hi    ' 
bcati,  and  the  tactificoi 
bat&' 


n  Ttaaeli  of  the  ih^e  of 


offered  to  her.  Piayaa  vi 
addmaed  to  her  ttiat  ihe  might  grant  ereiythmg 
that  wu  good,  hot  tapecially,  that  ahe  might  [n- 
tectahipa.  (Athen.  riij.  p.  335 ;  EaMMli.adHtm. 
p.  1720{  Hoaych.  i.  a.  Bfifi^a.)       [L.  &] 

BROCCHUS,  a  Roman  osscnwn,  vaa  origi- 
nally applied  to  a  penon  who  bad  teeth  ataodiflg 
oat.  It  wu  the  name  of  a  bmily  of  the  Fin 
gena,  and  oceora  on  coin*.  In  the  one  annend.  lb 
obreneii  III  v»  Brocchi  with  the  headed  Cen*, 
and  the  RTeiat  U  FvBi  Ci«.  F.  with  a  lella  atrehi 


&teea  on  eadi  ude  of  it.    Thia  Biocdin  ii 

mentioned  by  anci«il  writen ;  be  itaj  ban 

I  a  triomTir  <^  the  mint  or  for  the  panbaae  of 

Pi^oa  Btaigni  the  tomame  of  Bnwehai  u 

•ereral  pertoni  of  the  Fnria  gena :  bnt  tha  enlj 

BroGchi  of  thi*  gena  mantioned  by  aucieBt  wiiten, 

1.  T.  (FuRitiB)  BaoccBi]*,  tbe  vack  of  Q.  L^ 
rial.  (Cic  fira  I^.  i.) 

2.  Cn,  Fuuui  BKoccain,  delected  in  adolttiy, 
and  grieronaly  puniahed    (VaL  Hax.  Ti.  I.  S  II) 

BROCCHUg,  C.  ANNAEUS,  or  ANNBIU^ 

Roman  lenator,  who  wu  plnndend  by  Symoa- 

chat,  Dae  of  the  Venerii,  a  new  data  of  paUioai 

•tituted  by  Venea.   (Cic.  Terr.  iii.  40.) 

BROCCHUS,  ARMSNIUS,  a  prwaMBl  in 

e  time  of  Domitiau.  (Plin.  Ep,  x.  71.) 

BROaiTA'RUS,  ■  OaUo-atKkn,  ■  Hn-i>^w 

of  king  Deiotanu.      He  waa  an   nnwnthy  aad 

De&rioni  parton,  who  hu  beeoDie  known  oalj 

thrau^  the  bet,  that  F.  aodioa,  ii  " 

"lip,  «.  C  SB,  aold  to  him,  by  a  lei  t 

large  anm  of  money,  the  office  of  hig^  f^a*^  *" 

kiagr(Cic  pro  SkL  26,  Ji  Uan^  Ai^  13, 
oomp.  od  Q.  J^vfr.  iL  9.)  [US<.) 

BROH£or  BRffUmoneof  the  nympha  who 
bnmght  Dp  DionyMia  cm  motmt  Nyia.  (Uygia. 
"lb.  \«2  ;  Seir.  ad  Virg.  Etiog.  ti.\S.)     [L.  &] 

BRCyMIUS  {OfifMs),  a  nuname  of  Disoyna, 
which  tome  exphiia  by  nyiog,  that  be  wa*  ben 
daring  a  itoim  of  thnnder  and  lightoina  (Dud.  if. 
5  ;  Dion  Chrya.  Or.  27) ;  otben  denTc  it  ftm 


chantic  pj 

to  nge  like  a  Bacchant  (Or.  U^  ir.  1 1 :~  Orph. 
UL  iriiL  77.)  ThenHaluamythiolperaoivce 
of  tbb  name.    (ApoUod.  ii.  I.  g  6.)  [L.  &] 

BRONTES.    [CrcLorna.] 

BRONTI'NUS  (Bparruiei),  tf  Uet^atUUK  > 
Pythagorean  (duloeopher,  to  wbon,  at  vtU  at  tt 

Leon  uid  Bathyllna,  ilbiiiai dedialed  hia  wtakt. 

Aocoiding  to  toiBe  accoonta,  BrvBtiima  mairitd 
Theano,  the  dau^ta  of  Pythagoraa.  (Diog.  Laiil. 
Tiii.  63i  Snidat,  1.9.  Stani;  lanbL  Fit.  />lL 
g  367.1  lambliefau  (Villoiaoa,  Amo.  Gr,  tA.a. 
p.  IS8)  iiaotai  a  work  of  BroBtiBiu. 

BitCrrEAS  {Bririia).      1.  A  -m  itf  Vokaa 


BRUTUS. 

sMd  Miierfi,  who  bornt  hinuelf  that  he  might  not 
be  tunted  with  his  uglinefla.     (Or.  /Mi,  517.) 

2.  Om  of  tiie  figfaten  at  the  marriage  of  Phi- 
Bau.   (Qy.MeLr,  106.) 

3.  A  Lapith,  who  was  alain  at  the  mairiage  of 
Pinthoai.    (Or.  Met  xiL  260,) 

4.  The  fiither  of  Tantaloi,  who  had  been  mar- 
ried to  (Sjrtaenmeitra  before  Agamemnon.  The 
common  aocoont,  however,  is,  that  Thyeetea  waa 
the  fitther  of  thia  Tantalus.     (Pans.  ii.  22.  §  4.) 

5.  A  son  of  Tantalus,  who,  according  to  a  tradi- 
tioD  of  the  Magnetos,  had  made  the  most  ancient 
ftatae  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  on  the  rock  of 
Coddinos.    (Pans.  iiL  22.  §  4.)  [L.  a] 

BRUNFCHIUS  (Bpowlxios),  a  chronographer 
of  Tuwertain  date,  rdferied  to  by  Joannes  Makla 
(vol  I  p.  239),  the  title  of  whose  work  waa  M^ffis 
Bpmmxitn  'P«/ia(ov  xpopoyp^v. 

BRU3US  (BpoMTOf ),  a  son  of  Emathins,  from 
vbom  Bmsis,  a  portion  of  Macedonia,  was  bdieved 
to  hare  derived  its  name.  (Stephl  Bys.  s,  «. 
B^tf.)  [U  &] 

BRUTI'DIUS  NIGER.    [Niger.] 

BRUTIUS  (Bpa&run)^  an  historian  and  chio- 
iMgiapber,  it  called  bv  the  writer  of  the  Alexan- 
drian ehrniide  (pu  90),  who  quotes  some  things 
fnm  him  respecting  Danae  and  Perseus,  6  ao<ttli- 
Torw  UfToptMs  Kcu  XP^^^^P^"^^'  He  is  also 
meatioMd  by  Joonnea  Malala  (vd.  I  pp.  39,  326, 
340)  and  by  Hieronymus  in  the  Chronicle  of  £u- 
'^Nin;  and  Scaliger,  in  his  notes  upon  this  pas- 
nge  (p.  205)^  has  conjeetored,  that  he  may  be  the 
>affie  as  the  Brudua  Praesens  whose  daughter, 
Bnitia  Cri^na,  married  L.  Aurelius  Commodus, 
tile  son  of  M.  Aurelius :  but  this  is  quite  unoer-  i 
taia.  rVosshis,  de  Hi$L  Qraec  p.  409,  ed.  Westeiv 
nsiin.) 

BRUTTIA'NUS  LUSTRICUS.  [Luotricus.] 

BRUTTIUS.  1.  A  Roman  knight,  for  whom 
Cioem  wrote  a  letter  of  introduction  to  M\  Acilius 
C^liMo,  proconsul  in  Sidly  in  b.  c.  46.  (Cic.  ad 
Fm.  xiil  38.) 

2.  A  philologer,  with  whom  M.  Cicero,  the  son 
of  the  orator,  studied  at  Athens,  in  b.  c  44.  (Cic. 
^Pmm  xTi  21.) 

BRUTTIUS  SURA.    [Sura.] 

BRUTULUS  PA'PIUS,  a  man  of  noble  rank 
ud  great  power  among  the  Samnites,  who  per- 
■oaded  his  countrymen  to  undertake  a  second  war 
sgabst  the  Romans ;  but  the  Samnites,  after  their 
^iiuters  in  b.  c.  322,  became  anxious  for  a  peace, 
*ad  lesolTed  to  deliver  up  Brutulus  to  the  Romans. 
Hi*  corpse,  however,  was  all  that  they  could  give 
tlteir  enemies;  for  Brutulus  put  an  end  to  his 
ova  hie,  to  avoid  perishing  by  the  hands  of  the 
^aiam%.  (Liv.  viii.  39.) 

BRUTUS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  fimily  of  the 
Jinia  Oens,  which  traced  its  descent  from  the  first 
coonl,  L.  Junius  Brutus.  (Comp.  Cic.  PhiL  i.  6, 
^nL  4.)  It  was  denied  by  many  of  the  ancients  that 
tUt  fiumly  could  be  descended  from  the  first  consul, 
^because  the  latter  was  a  patrician, and  secondly, 
**<*nse  his  nee  became  extinct  at  his  death,  as  he 
M  only  two  sons,  who  were  executed  by  his  own 
"•fen.  (Dionys.  v.  18,  comp.  vL  70 ;  Dion.  Cass. 
<&▼.  12;  PIuL  BnU.  1.)  Posidoniu^  indeed,  as- 
^Brted  that  there  waa  a  third  son,  who  was  a  child 
^^  his  brothers  were  put  to  death,  and  that  the 
P'*Wau  fiuaHy  was  descended  from  him ;  and  he 
**Ea  preteaded  to  discover  a  likeness  in  many  of 
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L  e,)  But  this  tale  about  a  third  son  is  such  an 
evident  invention,  to  answer  an  objection  that  had 
been  started  by  those  who  espoused  the  other  side 
of  the  qnesticm,  that  it  deserves  no  credence  ;  and 
nothing  waa  mors  natural  than  that  the  fiunily 
should  chiim  descent  from  such  an  illustrious  an- 
cestor, especially  after  the  murder  of  Caesar,  when 
M.  Brutus  was  represented  as  the  liberator  of  his 
country  from  tyranny,  like  his  name*8ake  of  old. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  means  impossible,  that  the 
fiunily  may  have  been  descended  m>m  the  first  con- 
sul, even  if  we  take  for  granted  that  he  was  a  pa- 
trician, as  we  know  that  patricians  sometimes 
passed  over  to  the  plebeians :  while  this  descent 
becomes  still  more  probable,  if  we  accept  Niebuhr's 
conjecture  (Rom,  Hid,  L  p.  522,  &c.),  that  the  first 
consul  was  a  plebeian,  and  that  the  consulship  was, 
at  its  first  instiuuion,  shared  between  the  two  or* 
ders. 

The  surname  of  Brutus  is  said  to  have  been 
given  to  L.  Junius,  because  he  pretended  idiocy  in 
order  to  save  himself  firom  the  last  Tarquin,  and 
the  word  is  accordingly  supposed  to  signify  an 
"idiot"  (Liv.  i.  56;  Dionys.  iv.  67,  who  trans- 
Utes  it  liiKLBios ;  Nonius,  p.  77.)  Festns,  how- 
ever, in  a  passage  (t.  v,  BnUum)  which  is  pointed 
out  by  Arnold  (Rom.  Hist,  i  p.  104),  tells  us,  that 
Brutus,  in  old  Latin,  was  synonymous  with  Gra- 
vis; which,  as  Arnold  remarks,  would  show  a 
connexion  with  fiipvs.  The  word  may,  there- 
fore, as  a  surname,  have  been  originally  much  the 
same  as  Severos.  This  conjecture  we  think  mora 
probable  than  that  of  Niebuhr^s,  who  supposes  it 
to  mean  a  "  runaway  skve,"  and  connects  it  with 
the  Brettii,  **  revolted  slaves,"  whence  the  Brutii 
are  supposed  to  have  derived  their  name  fStrnb. 
VL  p.  225  ;  Diod.  xvi  15;  OeU.  x.  3) :  he  further 
observes,  that  this  name  might  easily  have  been 
applied  by  the  Tarquins  to  Brutus  as  a  term  of 
reproach.  (Rom.  Hist.  L  pp.  63, 98,  515.) 

1.  L.  J(7NiU8  Brutus,  was  elected  consul  in 
B.  c  509,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the  Fasti, 
upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  from  Rome. 
His  story,  the  greater  part  of  which  belongs  to 
poetry,  ran  as  follows :  The  sister  of  king  Tarquin 
the  Proud,  married  M.  Brutus,  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  who  died  leaving  two  sons  under  age.  Of 
these  the  elder  waa  killed  by  Tarquin,  who  covet- 
ed their  possessions  ;  the  younger  escaped  his  bro- 
ther's fiUe  only  by  feigning  idiocy,  whence  he  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Brutus.  After  a  while, 
Tarquin  became  alarmed  by  the  prodigy  of  a  serpent 
crawling  fi^om  the  altar  in  the  royal  palace,  and 
accordingly  sent  his  two  sons,  Titus  and  Aruns,  to 
consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  They  took  with 
them  their  counn  Brutus,  who  propitiated  the 
priestess  with  the  gift  of  a  golden  stick  enclosed  in 
a  hollow  sta£  Afrer  executing  the  king*s  com- 
mission, the  youths  asked  the  priestess  who  was  to 
reign  at  Rome  after  Tarquin,  and  the  reply  was, 
*^  He  who  first  kisses  his  mother."  Thereupon  the 
sons  of  Tarquin  agreed  to  draw  lots,  which  of 
them  should  first  kiss  their  mother  upon  arriving 
at  Rome  ;  but  Brutus,  who  better  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  oracle,  stumbled  upon  the  ground 
as  they  quitted  the  temple,  and  kissed  the  earth, 
mother  of  them  alL  Soon  after  followed  the  rape 
of  Lucretia ;  and  Brutus  accompanied  the  unfor- 
tunate &ther  to  Rome,  when  his  daughter  sent 
for  him  to  the  camp  at  Ardea.  Brutus  was  pre- 
tk  &oti  to  the  statue  df  the  first  consul  (Plut  |  sent  at  her  death,  and  the  moment  had  now  come 
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for  avenging  bit  own  and  hiB  country^  wrongs. 
In  the  capacity  of  Tribmma  Celenmi,  which  office 
he  then  held,  and  which  bore  the  sune  relation  to 
the  royal  power  at  that  of  the  Magister  Eqnitom 
did  to  the  dictatonhip,  he  sommoned  the  people, 
obtained  the  baniahment  of  the  Tarquina,  and  was 
elected  consul  with  L.  Tarquinius  CoUatinos  in  the 
comitia  centuriata.  Resolved  to  maintain  the  free- 
dom of  the  in&nt  republic,  he  loved  his  country 
better  than  his  children,  and  accordingly  put  to 
death  his  two  sons,  when  they  were  detected  in  a 
conspiracy  with  several  other  of  the  young  Roman 
nobles,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  Tarqnins. 
He  moreover  compelled  his  colleague,  L.  Tarquinius 
CoUatinus,  to  redgn  his  consulship  and  leave  the 
city,  that  none  of  me  hated  fiunily  might  remain  in 
Rome.  And  when  the  people  of  Veii  and  Tar- 
quinii  attempted  to  bring  Tarquin  back  by  force 
of  aims,  Brutus  marched  against  them,  and,  fight- 
ing with  Aruns,  the  son  of  Tarquin,  he  and  Aruns 
both  fell,  pierced  by  each  other^s  spears.  The  ma- 
trons mourned  for  Brutus  a  year,  and  a  bronze 
statue  was  erected  to  him  on  the  capitol,  with  a 
drawn  sword  in  his  hand.  (Liv.  L  56-— 60,  ii  1 — 
7  ;  Dionys.  iv.  67 — 85,  v.  1 — 18;  Macrob.  ii. 
16  ;  Dion.  Cass.  zliL  45  ;  Plut  BrtO.  1.) 

The  contradictions  and  chronological  impossibi- 
lities in  this  account  have  been  pointed  out  by 
Niebuhr.  (L  p.  511.)  Thus,  for  instance,  the  last 
Tarquin  is  said  to  have  reigned  only  twentv-five 
years,  and  yet  Brutus  is  represented  as  a  child  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  the  fiither  of  young 
men  at  the  close  of  it.  Again,  the  tale  of  his 
idiocy  is  irreconcileable  with  his  holding  the  re- 
sponsible office  of  Tribunus  Celemm.  That  he  did 
hold  this  office  seems  to  be  an  historical  feet  (Pom- 
pon, de  Orig,  Jttris^  Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  15)  ; 
and  the  story  of  his  idiocy  probably  arose  firran 
his  surname,  which  may,  however,  as  we  have 
seen,  have  had  a  very  different  meaning  originally. 

2.  T.  Junius  Brutus,  and 

3.  Tl  Junius  Brutus,  the  sons  of  the  first 
consul  and  of  Vitellia  (Liv.  ii.  4^  were  executed 
by  their  &ther*s  orders,  as  relatea  above.  (Dionys. 
V.  6 — 8  ;  Liv.  ii,  4,  5.) 

4.  L.  Junius  Brutus,  one  of  the  leaden  of  the 
plebeians  in  their  secession  to  the  Sacred  Mount, 
B.  c.  494,  is  represented  by  Dionysius  as  a  ple- 
beian, who  took  the  surname  of  Brutus,  that  his 
name  might  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  first  con- 
sults. He  was,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
chosen  one  of  the  first  tribunes  of  the  plebs  in  tms 
year,  and  also  plebeian  aedile  in  the  year  ^at 
Coriolanus  was  brought  to  trial.  (Dionys.  vi.  70, 
&c.,  87—89,  vii  14,  26.)  This  Brutus  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer  except  Dionysius, 
and  Plutarch  {OorioL  7)  who  copies  from  him. 
The  old  reading  in  Asconius  (in  ComeL  p.  76,  ed. 
OreUi)  made  L.  Junius  C.  F.  Paterculus  one  of  the 
first  tribunes ;  but  Junius  was  an  alteration  made 
by  Manutius,  and  Paterculus  nowhere  occurs  as  a 
cognomen  of  the  Junia  gens :  the  true  reading  is 
Albinius.  [ALBiNiva]  Niebuhr  supposes  (i.p.617) 
that  this  L.  Junius  Brutus  of  Dionysius  is  an  en- 
tirely fictitious  person. 

5.  D.  Junius  Brutus  Scarva,  magister 
eqnitum  to  the  dictator  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  b.  c. 
3S9,  and  plebeian  consul  in  325  with  the  patrician 
L.  Fnrius  Camillus.  He  carried  on  war  in  his 
consulship  against  the  Vestini,  whom  he  conquered 
in  battle,  aRer  a  hard  contest,  and  took  two  of 
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their  towns,  Cutina  and  Cingilia.    (Liv.  viil  12, 
29;  Diod.  xviiL  2.) 

6.  D.  Junius  D.  p.  Brutus  Scakvi,  kgste 
B.  c.  293  in  the  army  of  the  consul  Sp.  Csrviliiu 
Maximus,  and  consul  in  292.  (Liv.  x.  4S,  47.) 
In  his  consulship  he  conquered  the  Faliscsns :  ^ 
Carvilius,  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  senred 
under  him  as  l^ate  by  command  oi  the  senate. 
(Zonar.  viii.  1.) 

7.  D.  Junius  Brutus,  probably  a  son  of  the 
preceding,  exhibited,  in  conjuncdon  with  b» 
brother  Marcus,  the  first  gladiatorial  conbat  st 
Rome  in  the  Forum  Boanum,  at  his  fether'i 
fimeral  in  b.  c.  264.  (Liv.  JEjpd.  16  ;  VaL  Max. 
ii.  4.  §  7.) 

8.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing.   (VaL  Max.  L  e.) 

9.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  tribune  of  the  pl^ 
B.  c.  195,  endeavoured  with  his  colleague  P.  Janiiii 
Brutus  to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  Oppia  kx, 
which  restrained  the  expenses  of  women.  He  wm 
praetor  in  191,  and  had  the  jurisdiction  in  the 
city,  while  his  colleagues  obtained  the  proTincesL 
During  his  praetorship  he  dedicated  the  temple  of 
the  Great  Idaean  Mother,  on  which  oocaakm  the 
Megalesian  games  were  performed  for  the  first 
time.  (DicL  of  Ant  t.  o.  Afe^oiota.)  He  was  one 
of  the  ambasaadon  sent  into  Asia  in  189,  to  settle 
the  terms  of  peace  with  Antiochus  the  OiesL 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  1 ;  VaL  Max.  ix.  1.  §  3  ;  Liv.  xxxr. 
24,  xxxvL  2,  36,  xxxviL  55.)  This  M.  Jwias 
Brutus  may  be  the  same  as  No.  12,  who  was  coa- 
sul  in  178. 

10.  P.  Junius  Brutus,  probably  the  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  his  colleague  in  the  tribonate, 
B.  c.  195.  He  was  curule  aedile  in  192,  and  piae- 
tor  in  190  ;  in  the  latter  office  he  had  the  pronace 
of  Etruria,  where  he  remained  as  propraetor  in  the 
following  year,  189.  From  thence  he  was  sent  by 
the  senate  into  Further  Spain,  which  was  decreed 
to  him  as  a  province.  (llv.  xxxiv.  1 ;  VaL  Max. 
ix.  1.  §  3  ;  Liv.  xxxv.  41,  xxxvL  45,  xxxvii  2, 
50,  57.) 

11.  D.  Junius  Brutus,  one  of  the  trioarin 
for  founding  a  colony  in  the  territory  of  Sipontam, 
&  a  194.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  35.) 

The  annexed  stemma  exhibits  the  probable  fe- 
mily  connexion  of  the  foDowing  persona,  Nos.  12 
to  17  inclusive. 

12.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  coa.  b.  c  178. 

I 


I  I 

1 3.  M.  Junius  Brutus,     15.  D.  Junius  Brotas  Gal- 

the  jurist.  laecos,  ooa.  a.  c.  138. 

1 4.  M.  Junius  Bratus,  1 6.  D.  Joniiis  Brutus 

the  accuser.  coa.  b.  a  77. 

17.  D.  Junius  Brutus  Albinas, 
one  of  Caeaar^ 


12.  M.  Junius  M.  p.  L.  n.  Brutus,  the  bob  of 
No.  9,  unless  he  is  the  same  person,  was  coosal  B.C 
178,  and  had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the 
Istri,  whom  he  subdued  in  the  feUowii^  year,  and 
compelled  them  to  submit  to  the  Rooums.  (Liv. 
xL  59,  xlL  9,  14,  15 ;  Obsequ.  62.)  He  was  oas 
of  the  ambassadon  sent  into  Asia  in  171,  to  exhoft 
the  allies  to  assist  the  Ronans  in  their  war  tigtaasx 
Perseus.  He  was  an  unsuccesslnl  candidate  fer 
I  the  censorship  in   169.    (Liv.  xliL  45,  xliii.  16.) 
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]3L*M.  Junius  Brutus,  an  eminent  Roman 
jurist,  who,  judging  from  hia  praenomen  and  the 
time  in  which  he  it  said  to  hiaye  lived,  was  pro- 
bably a  son  of  No.  12.  He  is  mentioned  by  Pom- 
poniui  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  ■.  39),  along  with  P.  Mudtu 
and  ManilinB,  aa  one  of  the  three  foondera  of  civil 
lav ;  and  it  maj  be  inferred  from  Pomponiua,  that 
tboi^  he  was  praetor,  he  never  attained  the  rank 
of  eomol.  The  paaaage  of  Pomponiua,  according  to 
the  readmg  which  haa  been  aoggeated,  is  aa  follows : 
—Fod  io$/wermi  P.  Mmcnu  et  MamiiMM  el  Brutui 
[Tiilg.  et  Brutos  et  Blanilios],  qtd  fiutdaverumtjtu 
ckile.  Eg  kit  P.  AfMcmi  Hiam  deoem  iiUUoi 
nHqaUf  ieptem  MamUms,  Bntui  tret  [mlg.  Bratns 
Kptem,  Ihniliiis  tree].  IIU  dm  eomsulairBt/mnmt, 
Bntba  pnetorvu^  P,  amiem  Mmdm  etiam  poidtfe* 
9anmM8.  The  transposition  of  the  names  Bmtus 
and  Manilius  makea  the  ckmae  lUi  duo  eontit- 
kmfmnmt^  Bntttu  praetorku^  consistent  with 
the  fomer  part  of  the  sentence.  It  also  makes 
tke  testimony  of  Pomponios  consistent  with  that 
ef  Cioera,  who  reports,  on  the  anthoiity  of  ScaeTok^ 
that  Brntos  left  no  more  than  three  genuine  books 
^>ffv ctnfe.  {De  OraL  ii  55.)  That  more, how- 
«Tec,  was  attributed  to  Bmtus  than  he  really 
vnte  may  be  inferred  from  the  particularity  of 
Cicero's  statement  Brutus  is  frequently  referred 
to  as  a  high  authority  on  points  of  law  in  ancient 
c^Miical  and  legal  authors  {e,  g,  compare  Cic.  de 
/k  L  4,  and  D^.  7.  tit.  1.  s.  68,  pr.;  agam,  com- 

pve  Cic.  «/ /bm.  Til  22,  and  OelL  xriL  7X  In 
the  hooks  of  Brntos  are  contained  some  of  the 
*^V*n  which  he  gave  to  dienta,  and  he  and 
^  are  censured  by  Cicero  for  publishing  the 
actoal  Bsmes  of  the  persons,  male  and  female,  who 
fOBsoked  them,  as  i^  in  law,  there  were  anything 
u  a  name.  {De  OraL  ii.  32.)  From  the  frag- 
°>«Bts  we  possess  (ds  OraL  n.  55),  Brutus  certainly 
appears  to  enter  into  unlawyer-like  details,  giving 
u  the  very  names  of  the  villas  where  he  happened 
^>bc  Whether  Servins  Sulpidus  commented  upon 
nitns  is  a  much  disputed  question.  Ulpian(Dig. 
Jj.tit.a.s.o.gl)  dtes  Servius  Uhro  jrrimo  ad 
^'»*««,  and  Pomponiua  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  44) 
^'^ihaXSerruuduoe  librae  ad  BrutMmperquam 
^^ffimmoe  ad  Ediatmm  mdmajHoe  reliqmL  It  is 
'"■nunly  supposed  that  Servius,  instead  of  oom- 
aentmg  on  the  work  of  the  jurisconsult,  dedicated 
<uiihort  notes  on  the  Edict  to  M.  Junius  Brutus, 
ue  aasaaain  of  Julius  Caesar,  or  else  to  the  fiather 
^  the  afr<alled  tyrannicide.  (Zimmem,  It  JL  O, 
§  ^i ;  Kajansius,  vol  l  pp.  127—140.) 

14.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  a  son  of  the  pre- 
cedjng,  studied  law  like  his  father,  but,  instead  of 
'^tidag  magistracies  of  distinction,  became  so  noto- 
'^^oa  for  the  vehemence  and  harshness  of  his 
POMcations,  that  he  was  named  Aocutator.  (Cic. 
^Qf'ii  14.)  He  did  not  spare  the  highest  rank, 
^amoogthe  objects  of  his  attack  was  M.Aemilius 
Sms.  (Cic.  pro  Foid,  13.)  He  was  a  warm 
ft^  Jwpasaiiiucd  orator,  though  his  oratory  was 
not  m  good  taste.  It  should  be  remarked  that  all 
*c  know  of  the  son  is  derived  from  the  un&vour* 
*Ue  representations  of  Cicero,  who  belonged  to  the 
*ff<«ite  political  party.  Brutus,  the  father,  was  a 
man  of  considerable  wealth,  possessinff  baths  and 
^W  ooontry  seata,  which  were  all  sold  to  support 
ihe  extotvaganoe  of  the  son.    Brutus,  the  son,  in 

*  Mos.  13,  14,  19,  20,  being  reckoned  jurists, 
are  written  by  J.  T.  O.  . 
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the  accusation  of  Cn.  Plancus,  made  some  chfuges 
of  inconsistency  against  L.  Licinius  Crossus,  the 
orator ;  and  Cicero  twice  {de  OraL  il  55,  pro 
ClMenL  51)  relates  the  bone  moie  {bene  dieta)  of 
Crassns,  recriminating  upon  the  extravagance  of 
the  accuser. 

15.  D.  Junius  M.  f.  M.  n.  Brutus  Oallab- 
cus  (Callaicus)  or  Callaicus,  son  of  No.  12  and 
brother  of  No.  1 3,  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Grac- 
chi, and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  generals  of  his  age. 
He  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party,  and  in  his 
consulship  with  P.  Cornelius  Sdpio  Nasica,  in  b.  c 
138,  distmguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the 
tribunes.  He  refused  to  brmg  before  the  senate  a 
proposition  for  the  purchase  of  com  for  the  people ; 
and  when  the  tribunes  wished  to  have  the  power 
of  exempting  ten  persons  apiece  from  the  military 
levies,  he  and  his  colleague  refused  to  aUow  them 
this  privilege.  In  consequence  of  this  they  were 
committed  to  prison  by  the  tribune  C.  Cunatius. 
(Val.  Max.  iil  7.  §  3 ;  Liv..E^55;  OcdeLi^ 
iiL  9.)  The  province  of  Further  Spain  was  assign- 
ed to  Brutus,  whither  he  proceeded  in  the  same 
vear.  In  order  to  pacify  the  province,  he  assigned 
lands  to  those  who  had  served  under  Viriathus, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Valentia.  But  as  Lusi- 
tania  continued  to  be  overrun  with  parties  of 
marauder*,  he  laid  waste  the  country  in  every 
direction,  took  numerous  towns,  and  advanced  aa 
far  as  the  river  Lethe  or  Oblivio,  as  the  Ronums 
translated  the  name  of  the  river,  which  was  also 
called  liimaea,  Limia  or  Belion,  now  Linu.  (Strab. 
iii  p.  153;  MeU,  iil  1;  Plin.  H.N.  iv.  22.  s.  85.) 
Here  the  soldien  at  fint  refused  to  march  further; 
but  when  Brutus  seized  the  standard  from  the 
standard-bearer,  and  began  to  cross  the  river  alone, 
they  immediately  foUowed  him.  From  thence  they 
advanced  to  the  Minius  (Minho),  which  he  crossed 
and  continued  his  march  till  he  arrived  at  the 
ocean,  where  the  Romans  saw  with  astonishment 
the  sun  set  in  its  waters.  In  this  country  he  sub- 
dued various  tribes,  among  whom  the  Bracari  are 
mentioned  as  the  most  warlike.  He  also  conquered 
the  Qallaed,  who  had  come  to  the  assistance  of 
their  neighbours  with  an  army  of  60,000  men,  and 
it  was  from  his  victory  over  them  that  he  obtained 
the  surname  of  Gallaecus.  The  woric  of  subjuga- 
tion, however,  proceeded  but  slowly,  as  many  towns 
after  submission  again  revolted,  among  which  Ta- 
labriga  is  particululy  mentioned.  In  the  midst  of 
his  successes,  he  was  recalled  into  Nearer  Spain 
by  his  relation,  Aemilius  Lepidus  (Appian,  Aiep. 
80),  and  from  thence  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where 
he  celebrated  a  splendid  triumph,  b.  a  136,  for  his 
victories  over  the  Lusitanians  and  Oallaeci.  Dru- 
mann  {Oetch.  Rome^  voL  iv.  p.  8),  misled  apparently 
by  a  passage  in  Eutropius  (iv.  19),  places  his  tri- 
umph in  uie  same  year  as  that  of  Sdpio^s  over 
Nnmantia,  namely,  in  &  c.  132.  (Liv.  EpiL  55, 
56;  Appian, //up.  71—73;  Flor.  ii.  17.  §  12; 
Oros.  V.  5 ;  Yell  Pat  il  5 ;  (^c  pro  BaJb.  17  ; 
Plut  QMust. /{oin.  84,  71u  GVtiooA.  21 ;  YaL  Max.  vl 
4,  extern.  1.) 

With  the  booty  obtained  in  Spain,  Brutus 
erected  temples  and  other  public  buildings,  for 
which  the  poet  L.  Accius  wrote  inscriptions  in 
verse.  (Cic pro  Ardk.  1 1 ;  Plin.  xxxvl  4.  s.  5.  §  7; 
Yal  Max.  viil  14.  §  2.)  The  last  time  we  hear 
of  Brutus  is  in  &  c.  129,  when  he  served  under 
C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus  against  the  Japydes,  and 
by  his  military  skill  gained  a  victory  for  the  omsnlt 
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•nd  thereby  repaired  the  loiset  which  the  latter 
had  soitained  at  the  commenoement  of  the  caA- 
paign.  (LdT.  Epii,  59.) 

Brattu  was  a  patron  of  the  poet  L.  Aociut,  and 
for  the  times  was  well  versed  in  Greek  and  Roman 
literature ;  he  was  also  not  deficient  in  oratorical 
talent.  (Cic  BruL  28.)  We  learn  from  Cicero 
(de  Am,  2 ),  that  he  was  angur.  The  Clodia  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (xiL  22), 
whom  Orelli  supposes  to  be  the  mother  of  this 
Brutus,  was  in  all  probability-  his  wife,  and  the 
mother  of  the  consul  of  b.  c.  77.  [No.  16.]  (Dm- 
mann,  Lc) 

16.  D.  Junius  D.  f.  M.  n.  Brutus,  son  of  the 
preceding,  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition 
to  Satnminus  in  b.  c.  100.  (Cic.  pro  Rabir,  perd. 
7.)  He  belonged  to  the  aristocmtical  party,  and 
is  alluded  to  as  one  of  the  aristocrats  in  tne  oration 
which  Sallust  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Lepidns 
against  Sulla.  (SalL  JlisL  i.  p.  937,  ed.  Cortius.) 
He  was  consul  in  b.  c.  77,  with  Mamercus  Le- 
pidns (Cic.  BnO.  47),  and  in  74  became  security 
for  P.  Junius  before  Verres,  the  praetor  urbanus. 
(Cic  Verr,  L  55,  57.)  He  was  weD  acquainted 
with  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  (Cic  Brut  L  c.) 
His  wife  Sempronia  was  a  well-educated,  bat  li- 
centious woman,  who  carried  on  an  intrigue  with 
Catiline;  she  received  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Allobroges  in  her  husband^  house  in  6S,  when  he 
was  absent  from  Rome.  (SalL  Cat  40.)  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  preceding  D.  Brutus  is  the 
person  meant  in  this  passage  of  Sallust,  and  not 
b.  Brutus  Albinus,  one  of  Caesar's  assansins  [No. 
17],  as  some  modem  writers  suppose,  since  the 
latter  is  called  an  adolesoens  by  Oiesar  {B,  G,  iii 
II)  in  56,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  have  had 
Sempronia  as  his  wife  in  6S ;  and  because  we 
know  that  Paulla  Valeria  was  to  marry  Brutus 
Albinus  in  50.  (Caelius,  ad  Fam,  yiii  7.) 

17.  D.  Junius  Brutus  Albinus,  one  of  Cae- 
■ir^s  assassins,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  more  celebrated  M.  Junius  Brutus,  was  in  all 
probability  the  son  of  No.  16  and  of  Sempronia, 
as  we  know  that  they  had  children  (SalL  CaL  25), 
and  the  praenomen  is  the  same.  This  D.  Brutus 
was  adopted  by  A.  Postumius  Albinus,  who  was 
consul  B.  c.  99  [Albinus,  No.  22],  whence  he  is 
called  Brutus  Albinus ;  and  this  adoption  is  com- 
memorated on  a  coin  of  D.  Brutus  figured  on  p.  93. 
(Pint  Cae*.  64,  &c  Ant  1 1 ;  Dion  Casa.  xlir*  14.) 
We  first  read  of  him  as  serving  under  Caesar  in 
Gaul  when  he  was  still  a  young  man.  Caesar 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  fleet  which  was  sent 
to  attadc  the  Yeneti  in  b.  c  56.  (Caes.  B,  G,  iii. 
1 1 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  40--42.)  He  seems  to  have 
continued  in  Gaul  till  almost  the  dose  of  the  war,  but 
hit  name  does  not  occur  fiiequently,  as  he  did  not 
hold  the  rank  of  legatus.  He  served  against 
Verctngetorix  in  52  (Caes.  B,  G,  viL  9),  and  ap- 
pears to  have  returned  to  Rome  in  50,  when  he 
married  Paulla  Valeria.  (CaeL  ad  Fam.  viiL  7.) 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  the  follow- 
ing  year  (49),  ne  was  recalled  to  active  service, 
and  was  placed  by  Caesar  over  the  fleet  which 
was  to  b^ege  Massilia.  D.  Brutus,  though  in- 
iNior  in  the  number  of  his  ships,  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  enemy,  and  at  length  obtsined  pos- 
session of  Massilia.  (Caes.  B,  C.  i.  36,  56,  &c, 
ii.  8-22 ;  Dion  Cass.  xlL  19-22.)  After  this,  he 
had  the  command  of  Further  Gaul  entrusted  to 
kira,  where  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  B^ovad ; 
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and  fo  highly  was  he  esteemed  by  Caesar,  that  on 
his  return  from  Spain  through  Italy,  in  45,  Caesv 
conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  riding  m  his 
carriage  along  with  Antony  and  his  nep^w,  the 
young  Octavius.  (Pint.  AnL  11.)  Caesar  gare 
him  still  more  substantial  marks  of  his  fimnr,  by 
promising  him  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaol, 
with  the  praetorship  for  44  and  die  consulship  for 
42.  In  Caesar^  will,  read  alter  his  death,  it  vis 
found  that  D.  Bmtos  had  been  made  one  of  his 
heirs  in  the  second  degree ;  and  so  entirely  did 
he  possess  the  confidence  of  Caesar,  that  the  other 
murderera  sent  htm  to  conduct  their  victim  to  the 
senate-hoose  on  the  day  of  the  assassinatioB.  The 
motives  which  induced  D.  Brutus  to  take  part  ia 
the  conspiracy  against  hia  friend  and  benJActor 
are  not  stated ;  but  he  could  have  no  excuse  Ibr 
his  crime ;  and  among  the  instances  of  base  ingra- 
titude shewn  on  the  ides  of  March,  none  was  w 
foul  and  black  as  that  of  D.  Bmtus.  (Liv.  Ej^ 
114,116;  Dion  Cass.  xfiv.  14,  18,35;  Appsn, 
B.  a iu  48,  111,  lis,  143,  iiL  96;  SoeLCW.  81, 
83;  VeU.  Ptt.  ii  56.) 

After  Caesar^  death  (44),  D.  Brutns  went  iate 
his  province  of  Cisalpine  Ganl,  and  when  Anlaojr 
obtained  from  the  people  a  grant  of  this  pnmnce, 
Brutus  refosed  to  surrender  it  to  him.    His  con- 
duct was  wannly  praised  by  Cicero  and  the  seosr 
torial  party ;  but  ao  little  was  he  prepared  te  re- 
sist Antony,  that  when  the  latter  crossed  the 
Rubicon  towards  the  dose  of  the  year,  D.  BratH 
dared  not  meet  him  in  the  fidd,  but  threw  hiia- 
aelf  into  Mutina,  which  was  forthwith  besiefed 
by  Antony.     In   this  town    he  continoed  till 
April  in  the  following  year  (43X  when  the  sicfce 
was  raised  by  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  who 
were  accompanied  by  Octavianus.     Antony  was 
defeated,  and  fled  across  the  Alps ;  and  as  Uirtiai 
and  Pansa  had  Men  in  the  battle,  the  owrnnand 
devolved  upon  D.  Bmtua,  since  the  aoiate  vaa  un- 
willing to  entrust  Octaviaaas  with  any  fiifther 
power.    He  was  not,  however,  in  a  oonditMB  to 
follow  up  his  victory  against  Antanr,  who  me»- 
time  had  collected  a  bige  army  north  of  the  AlpB» 
and  was  prS|iariiig  to  mareh  again  into  Itdy. 
Octavianus  also  had  obtained  the  eoosolshipi,  ael- 
witfastanding  the  ill-will  of  the  senate,  and  had 
procured  the  enactment  of  the  lex  PedBa,  by  wkidi 
the  murderem  of  Caesar  were  oothiwed,  and  the 
executimi  of  the  sentence  entrusted  to  himselL 
D.  Brutns  was  now  in  a  dangerous  position.    An- 
tony was  marching  against  nim  firm  the  nocth, 
Octevianus  from  the  south ;  his  own  troops  could 
not  be  depended  upon,  and  L.  Plancvs  had  afaeady 
deserted  him  and  gone  over  to  Antony  with  three 
le|pons.     He  therefore  detomined  to  cms  over  to 
M.  Brutns  in  Macedonia ;  bat  hia  soldien  deserted 
him  en  the  march,  and  he  was  betrayed  by  CSanfl- 
his,  a  Gaulish  chi^  upon  whom  he  had  foniedy 
conferred  some  fovours,  and  |mt  to  death,  by  atdsr 
of  Antony,  by  one  Capenus,  a  Seqoanaa,  a.  c  41. 
(CicNo'a  Letten  and  PkOippim ;    liv.  J^  1 17- 
120;   Dion  Cass.  xlv.  9,  14,  sdvi  35,  Ac,  53; 
Appian,  B,  C.  iiL  74, 81, 97, 98;  VdL  PfeL  ii.  M.) 

18.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  praetor  in  a.  c  88, 
was  sent  with  his  colleague  Seivilius  by  the  se- 
nate, at  the  request  of  Mariuft,  to  i  lanmsail  SaDa, 
who  waa  then  at  Nola,  not  to  adfuee  Masar 
Rome.  {P\vt.SaiL9,)  On  SuQa'k  arrival  at  Rom, 
Brutus  was  proocribed  with  Un  otlier 
(Appian,  B,CLl  60.)     He 
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nndtf  Cd.  Punrina  Caibo,  the  consul,  &  a  82,  and 
«u  lent  bj  nim  in  a  filing-boat  to  Liljbaeum ; 
but  finding  bimaelf  tnrnmnded  br  Pompej'k  fleet, 
b«  pot  an  end  to  bit  own  life,  tbat  be  might  not 
IbD  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  (LiT.  Epk  89.) 
Cieens  in  a  letter  to  Atticns  (ix.  14),  mentions  a 
leport,  that  Caesar  intended  to  rerenge  the  death 
of  M.  Bmtns  and  Caibo,  and  of  all  those  who  had 
been  pat  to  death  bj  SnUa  with  the  assistance 
ef  PbDpej.  This  M.  Junius  Bmtus  is  not  to  be 
eenfimnded,  as  he  often  is,  with  L.  Junius  Brutus 
DnnsiippQs,  praetor  in  82  [No.  19],  whose  sur- 
BSffle  we  know  from  lArj  (&tL  86)  to  have  been 
liodas;  nor  with  M.  Junius  Brutus  [No.  20],  the 
frther  of  the  so-called  tyrannicide. 

19.  L,  Junius  Brutus  DamasippuSi  an  actire 
sod  unprindpled  partisan  of  Marius.  The  younger 
Msiiiu,  reduced  to  despair  by  the  blodkade  of 
Fnenesto  (bl  c.  82),  came  to  the  resolution  that 
bk  greatest  enemies  should  not  surrire  him.  Ac- 
conOngly  be  managed  to  despatch  a  letter  to  L. 
firatosi  who  was  tken  praetor  uibanus  at  Rome, 
dearii^  htm  to  sonmion  the  senate  upon  some 
Use  pretext,  and  to  procure  the  assassination  of 
P.  AntisCins,  of  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  L.  Domitius, 
sad  Scaerola,  the  pontifex  nuudmus.  The  cruel 
snd  treacherous  order  was  too  well  obeyed,  and 
tbe  desd  bodies  of  the  murdered  senators  were 
tbrown  nnburied  into  the  Tiber.  (Appian,  B,  C, 
188;  VeU.Pat.iL26.) 

In  the  same  year  L.  Brutus  made  an  ineffectual 
ittempt  to  reHcTe  Praeneste :  the  consul  of  Cn.  Pa- 
piriiu  Csrfao,  despairing  of  success,  fled  to  Africa ; 
bat  L.  Bmtos,  with  others  of  hb  party,  advanced 
towards  Rome,  and  were  defeated  by  SulbL  L. 
Brstu  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle,  and  was 
pot  to  death  by  SuUa.  (Appian,  B.  C  i  92,  93  ; 
SsU.  CU.  51  ;   Dion  Casn  Frag,  185,  p.  54,  ed. 

SoBecottfnaion  haa  arisen  from  the  circumstance 
^  the  subject  of  this  article  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  with  die  cognomen  Damasippus,  and  sometimes 
vitk  that  of  Bntna,  (Duker,  ad  Flor,  iiL  21. 
^  685.)  He  rapears  now  as  L.  Damasippus,  and 
Bsw  ss  Junoa  Brutna.  Perhaps  he  was  adopted  by 
one  of  the  Lidnii,  for  the  cognomen  Damasippus 
bgloagcd  to  the  Licinian  gens  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  vii. 
23);  and  an  adoptire  name,  in  reference  to  the 
fppml  name,  was  often  altematire,  not  cumul*- 
tiH.  The  same  person  may  have  been  L.  Junius 
Bmtas  and  L.  Lianins  Damasippus. 

30.  IL  JuNiufi  Brutus,  the  father  of  the  so- 
called  tyrannicide  [No.  21]  is  described  by  Cicero 
M  well  skilled  in  public  and  private  law ;  but  he 
*in  not  allow  him  to  be  numbered  in  the  rank  of 
ntatu  (Oc  BruL  36.)  He  was  tribune  &  c.  88 
(Gc  pro  QitmL  20)  ;  and  the  M.  Brutus  who  is 
fpokcn  of  with  aome  asperity  by  Cicero  for  hav- 
iif  Bade  an  imnow  attempt  to  colonise  Capua 
{^Ltg.Affr,  iL  33, 34, 36),  in  opposition  to  omens 
lad  samims,  and  who  is  said,  like  all  who  shared 
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a  that  enteipriae,  to  have  perished  miserably,  is 
apposed  by  EnMsti  (Obv.  Oe.)  after  Mazochius 
Meytohior,  CbMp.  p.  9 ;  Poleni,  Thei,  Supp.  v. 
217)  to  have  been  thie /wfertalei^/Sseforit.  He  no 
doabt  made  thia  attempt  in  his  tribunate. 

M.  Bretns  married  Scrvilia,  who  was  the  dang- 
ler of  Q.  Serriliaa  and  of  Livia,  the  sister  of  Dru- 
ni,  and  thus  waa  half-sister  of  Cato  of  Utica  by 
t^  msther^s  aide.  Another  Servilia,  her  sister, 
«ss  the  wife  of  liocullus.   The  Q.  Senrilius  Caepio, 


who  afterwards  adopted  her  son,  was  her  brother. 
She  traced  her  descent  from  Servilius  Ahala,  the 
assassin  of  Sp.  Maelius.  (Pint.  Bnd,  1.)  This 
asserted  descent  explains  this  pronoun  wsier  in  the 
masculine  gender  in  a  passage  of  Cicero*s  Orator 
(c.  45),  which  was  addressed  to  the  younger  Brutus : 
^  Quomodo  enim  ve$ter  axilla  ala  iactu|  est,  niri 
fuga  Uteraa  vastioris.^  It  is  in  reference  to  this 
descent  that  we  find  the  head  of  Servilius  Ahala 
on  ^e  coins  of  the  so-called  tyrannicide :  one  is 
figured  on  p.  83.  Servilia  vras  a  woman  of  great 
ability,  and  had  much  influence  with  Cato,  who 
became  the  fether-in-Iaw  of  her  son. 

Brutus,  besides  his  weU-known  son,  had  two 
daughters  by  Servilia,  one  of  whom  was  married 
to  M.  Lepidus,  the  triumvir  (Veil  Pat.  ii  88  ; 
compare  Cic  ad  Fam,  xii.  2),  and  the  other  to  C. 
Cassius.  The  name,  other  than  Junia,  of  the  for- 
mer, is  not  known.  Asconius,  in  his  commentary 
on  Uie  speech  pro  AfUone^  mentions  Cornelia,  ctfpu 
castUat  pro  exemph  habUa  es^,  as  the  wife  of  Lepi- 
dus ;  but  perhaps  Lepidus  was  married  twice,  as  a 
daughter  of  Birutus  could  not  have  borne  the 
fiunily-name  Cornelia.  The  wife  of  Cassius  was 
named  Tertia,  or,  by  way  of  endeannent,  Tertulla. 
Some  have  supposed,  without  reason,  that  Brutus 
had  but  one  daughter,  Tertia  Junia,  who  was  mar^ 
ried  successively  to  Lepidus  and  Cassius ;  and 
Lipaius  (cited  Orelli,  Onomatt,  Cic  t.  «.  TerUa) 
erroneously  (see  adAU.  xiv.  20)  makes  Tertia  the 
daughter  of  Servilia  by  her  second  husband. 

There  is  much  reason  to  suspect  that  Servilia 
intrigued  vrith  Caesar  (Plut  Brut  5),  who  is  said 
to  have  believed  his  assassin  to  have  been  his 
own  son ;  but  this  cannot  have  been,  for  Caesar  was 
only  fifteen  years  older  than  the  younger  Brutus. 
Scandal  went  so  fer  as  to  assert,  that  Tertia,  Uke 
her  mother,  was  one  of  Caesar^s  mistresses ;  and 
Suetonius  (Cae$,  30)  has  preserved  a  domble  entendre 
4>{  Cicero  m  allusion  to  Servilia*s  supposed  conni- 
vance at  her  daughter's  shame.  This  anecdote  re- 
fers to  a  time  su&equent  to  the  death  of  the  elder 
Brutus.  The  death  of  Tertia,  ▲.  d.  22,  when  she 
must  have  been  very  old,  is  recorded  by  Tacitus 
{Ann.  iiL  76),  who  states  that  the  images  of  twenty 
of  the  noblest  fiimiUes  graced  her  funeral ;  **  sed 
praefiilgebant  Cassius  atque  Brutus,  eo  qwo,  quod 
efligies  eorum  non  visebantur.** 

The  knowledge  of  these  fimiily  connexions  gives 
additional  interest  to  the  history  of  the  tmiea. 
Though  the  reputed  dishonour  of  his  wife  did  not 
prevent  the  fether  from  actively  espousing  the  poli- 
tical party  to  which  Caesar  belonged,  yet  it  is  pos- 
sible, but  not  very  probable,  that  the  rumour  of 
Caesar's  amours  with  a  mother  and  a  sister  may 
afterwards  have  deepened  the  hostility  of  the  son. 

When  Lepidus,  b.  c.  77«  endeavoured  to  succeed 
to  the  leadership  which  had  become  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Sulla,  Brutus  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  forces  in  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and,  at  Mutina,  he 
for  some  time  vrithstood  the  attack  of  Pompey's 
hitherto  victorious  army;  but,  at  length,  either 
finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  betrayed,  or 
voluntarily  determining  to  change  sides,  he  put 
himself  and  his  troops  m  the  power  of  Pompey,  on 
the  understanding  that  their  lives  should  be  spared, 
and,  sending  a  few  horsemen  before  him,  retired  to 
the  small  town  of  Rhegium  near  the  Padns.  Ther^ 
on  the  next  day,  he  was  slain  by  one  Oeminiu^ 
who  was  sent  by  Pompey  for  that  purpose.  Pom- 
pey (who  had  mrwarded  despatches  on  successive 
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days  to  the  senate  to  announce  first  the  surrender 
and  then  the  death  of  Brutus)  was  much  and  justly 
blamed  for  this  cruel  and  perfidious  act  (Plut 
Pomp.  16;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii  111  ;  Liy.  EpU, 
90.)  ^ 

21.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  the  son  of  No.  20,  by 
Servilia,  yas  bom  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  85.  He 
was  subsequently  adopted  by  his  uncle  Q.  Senrilius 
Caepio,  which  must  hare  happened  before  b.  c. 
59,  and  hence  he  is  sometimes  called  Caepio  or  Q. 
Caepio  Brutus,  especially  in  public  documents,  on 
coins,  and  inscriptions.  (On  the  coin  annexed  the 
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ther,  and  followed  the  example  of  Cato,  who  de^ 
clared  for  Pompey.  Bmtos,  howerei^  did  not 
accompany  Cato,  but  went  with  P.  Seztias  to 
Cilida,  probably  to  arrange  matters  with  hti 
debtors  in  Asia,  and  to  make  prepaiadons  for  the 
war.  In  48,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  en- 
gagements in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dyrrhaduim, 
and  Pompey  treated  him  with  great  distinetian. 
In  the  battle  of  Phanalia,  Caesar  ^re  oidsn  not 
to  kill  Brutus,  probably  for  the  sake  of  Sertilis, 
who  implored  Caesar  to  spare  him.  (Plat  BnL  5.) 
After  the  battle,  Brutus  escaped  to  Larissa,  but  did 
not  follow  Pompey  any  further.  Here  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  Caesar  soliciting  his  pardon,  which  vas 
generously  granted  by  the  conqueror,  who  em 
iuTited  Brutus  to  come  to  him.  Brutus  obqred, 
and,  if  we  may  beliere  Plutarch  {Brvt  6),  he  ia- 
formed  Caesar  of  Pompey^s  fli^t  to  Egypt  As 
Caesar  did  not  require  Brutus  to  fight  against  his 
former  friends,  he  withdrew  bom  the  wai^  and 
spent  his  time  either  in  Oreeoe  or  at  Rome  in  his 
inscription  on  the  reTerse  is  Cabpio  Brutus  Pro-  I  &vourite  literary  pursuits.    He  did  not  join  Cse- 


COS.)  He  lost  his  fother  at  the  early  age  of  eight 
years,  but  his  mother,  Servilia,  assisted  by  her  two 
brothers,  continued  to  conduct  his  education  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  he  acquired  an  extraordinary 
love  for  learning,  which  he  never  lost  in  after-life. 
M.  Porcius  Cato  became  his  great  political  model, 
though  in  his  moral  conduct  he  did  not  follow  his 
example.    In  59,  when  J.  Caesar  was  consul  and 
had  to  silence  some  young  and  vehement  republic 
cans,  L.  Yettias  on  the  instigation  of  the  tribune, 
P.  Vatinius,  denounced  Brutus  as  an  accomplice  in 
a  conspiracy  against  Pompey^s  life;    but   as  it 
was  well  known  that  Brutus  was  perfectly  in- 
nocent, Caesar  put  a  stop  to  the  prosecution.  When 
it  was  thought  necessary  in  58  to  remove  from 
Rome  some  of  the  leading  republicans,  Cato  was 
sent  to  Cyprus,  and  '  Brutus  accompanied  him. 
After  his  return  to  Rome,  Brutus  seems  for  some 
years  to  have  taken  no  part  in  public  proceedings, 
and  not  to  have  attached  himself  to  any  party.    In 
53  he  followed  Appius  Chiudius,  whose  daughter 
Chiudia  he  had  married,  to  Cilicia,  where  he  did 
not  indeed,  like  his  fother-in-law,  plunder  the  pro- 
vincials, but  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
lend  out  money  at  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest 
He  probably  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  51. 
During  his  absence  Cicero  had  defended  Milo,  and 
Brutus  also  now  wrote  a  speech,  in  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  Milo  not  only  deserved  no 
punishment,  but  ought  to  be  rewarded  for  having 
murdered  Clodius.     This  circumstance,  together 
with  Cicero*s  becoming  the  successor  of  Appius 
Claudius  in  Cilida,  brought  about  a  sort  of  con- 
nexion between  Cicero  and  Brutus,  though  each 
disliked  the  sentiments  of  the  other.      Cicero, 
when  in  Cilicia,  took  care  that  the  money  which 
Brutus  had  lent  was  repaid  him,  but  at  the  same 
time  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  transgressing  the 
laws  of  usuiT,  at  which  Brutus,  who  did  not  re- 
ceive as  high  a  percentage  as  he  had  expected, 
appears  to  have  been  greatly  ofiended.     In  50 
Brutus  defended  Appius  Claudius,  against  whom 
two  serious  charges  were  brought,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  him  acquitted. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out  in  49  between  Cae- 
sar and  Pompey,  it  was  believed  that  Brutus  would 
join  the  party  of  Caesar ;  but  Brutus,  who  saw  in 
Pompey  the  champion  of  the  aristocracy,  suppressed 
his  personal  feelings  towards  the  murderer  of  his  &-  I 


sar  again  till  the  autumn  of  47  at  Nicaea  in  Bithy- 
nia,  on  which  occasion  he  endeavoured  to  intedine 
with  the  oonqueroron  behalf  of  a  friend  of  kingDeio- 
tarus,  but  Caesar  refused  to  comply  with  the  reqneit 
In  the  year  following  Brutus  was  made  govonor 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  though   he  had  been  neither 
praetor  nor  consul ;  and  he  continued  to  serve  the 
dictator  Caesar,  although  the  latter  was  making  war 
against  Brutns*8  own  relatives  in  Africa.     The 
provincials  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  were  ddig^ted  with 
the  mild  treatment  and  justice  of  Brutus,  whom 
they  honoured  with  public  monummts :  Caesar 
too  afterwards  testified  his  aatisfoction  with  his 
administration.    As  his  province  was  for  from  tlw 
scene  of  war,  Brutus  as  usual  devoted  his  time  to 
study.    At  this  time,  Cicero  made  him  one  of  the 
speakers  in  the  treatise  which  bears  the  name 
of  Brutus,  and  in  46    he  dedicated  to  him  his 
Orator.     In  45,  Brutus  was  succeeded  in  his  pro- 
vince by  C  Vibius  Pansa,  but  did  not  go  to  Rone 
immediately.     Before  his  return,  he  published  his 
eulogy  on  Cato,  in  which  Cicero  found  sentiments 
tiiat  hurt  his  vanity,  as  his  suppression  of  the  cwi- 
spiracy  of  Catiline  was  not  spoken  of  in  the  terms 
he  would  have  liked.    Acoocdingly,  upon  the  ar^ 
rival  of  Brutus  at  one  of  his  country-seats  near 
Rome,  a  certain  d^ree  of  coldness  uid  want  of 
confidence  existed  between  the  two,  although  they 
wrote  letters  to  each  other,  and  Cicero,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Atticus,  even  dedicated  to  him  his  work 
De  FUnibus,    About  this  time,  Bmtos  divorced 
Claudia,  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
he  wished  to  marry  Portia,  the  danghter  of  CbIa. 
After  the  close  of  Caesar^s  war  in  Spain,  Bnitss 
went  from  Rome  to  meet  him,  and,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  returned  to  the  city  with  hins. 

In  44  Brutus  was  ptsetor  urbanus,snd  C  Caasnia, 
who  had  been  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  obtaiD- 
ing  the  praetorship,  was  as  much  enraged  ngaiAst 
Brutus  as  against  the  dictator.  Caenr  pranised 
Brutus  the  province  of  Macedonia,  and  ako  Ml 
out  to  him  hopes  of  the  consulship.  Up  to  tikis 
time  Brutus  had  borne  Caesar^s  dictatonhip  with- 
out expressing  the  least  displeasure ;  he  had  amiul 
the  dictator  and  paid  homage  to  bhn,  wa  bad  he 
thought  it  contrary  to  his  republican  principlea  t» 
accept  fovours  and  offices  frmn  him.  His  dkaage 
of  mind  which  took  place  at  this  time  was  aoCthe 
result  of  his  reflections  or  principles,  but  ef  the 
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falDesoe  wbich  Cuniu  exercised  orer  him.    He 
vru  pertoaded  bj  Caarins  to  join  the  conspirators 
who  murdered  GKsar  on  the  15th  of  March,  44. 
After  the  deed  was  perpetrated  he  went  to  the 
fbram  to  addreat  the  people,  bat  found  no  fiiTonr. 
The  senate,  indeed,  pardoned  the  murderers,  but 
this  vru  onlj  a  &rce  played  by  M.  Antony  to  ob- 
tain their  sanction  of  the  Julian  laws.    The  mur- 
derers then  asKmbled  the  people  on  the  capitol, 
snd  Bratos  in  his  speech  promised  that  they  should 
reeetre  all  that  Caesar  had  destined  for  them.   All 
parties  were    apparently   reconciled.      But    the 
anugements  which  Antony  made  for  the  foneral 
of  Caesar,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the  peq>le 
iBsde  an  assault  tqwn  the  houses  of  the  oonspini- 
ton,  shewed  them  dearly  the  intentions  of  Antony. 
Brntos  withdrew  into  the  country,  and  daring  his 
itay  there  he  gaYe,  in  the  month  of  July,  most 
■plendid  Uidi  A^llinares,  hoping  thereby  to  turn 
tu  diijKMitSon  of  the  people  in  his  fiivour.     But 
it  this  he  was  disappointed,  and  as  Antony  as- 
nmed  a  tlueateiiing  position,  he  sailed  in  Sep- 
tember to  Athens  with  tbe  intention  of  taking 
poaKsrfon  of  the  proTince  of  Macedonia,  which 
Cscttr  had  Bsa^ned  him,  and  of  repelling  force  by 
force.    After  staying  at  Athens  a  short  time  in 
tbe  coD^iany  of  philosophers  and  seyeral  young 
Romans  who  attached  themselves  to  his  cause,  and 
after  nceiTing  a  Teiy  large  sum  of  money  from  the 
^QMStor  M.    Appuleius,  who   brought   it  from 
Alii,  Brutus  intended  to  proceed  to  Macedonia. 
Bat  the  senate  had  now  assigned  this  proTince  to 
Antooy,  who,  however,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  tantfiened  it  to  his  brother,  the  praetor  C. 
Antomoa.     Before,  however,  the  latter  arrived, 
^nuuy  who  had  been  joined  by  the  scattered 
tn^M  of  Pompey,  marchiNi  into  Macedonia,  where 
^  was  received  by  Q.  Hortensius,  the  son  of  the 
vator,  as  his  legitimate  successor.     Brutus  found 
ao  akmdanoe  of  anna,  and  the  troops  stationed  in 
%ricam,  as  well  as  several  other  legions,  joined 
1>>BL    C  Antoniua,  who  also  arrived  in  the  mean- 
toie,  was  unable  to  advance  beyond  the  coast  of 
IBjrricam,  and  at  the  beginning  of  43  was  besieged 
^  Apolhniia  and  compelled  to  surrender.    Brutus 
^^wgarded  all  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  re- 
"tved  to  act  for  himselt     While  Octavianus  in 
the  Bunth  of  August  48  obtained  the  coiidelnnation 
of  Gaeaar^  nmrderers,  Brutus  was  engaged  in  a 
var  against  some  Thracian  tribes  to  procure  money 
&r  Uiudf  and  booty  for  his  soUiers.    About  this 
tiae  he  aaanmed  the  title  impentor,  which,  to- 
fcthcr  with  his  portrait,  appear  on  many  of  his 
cf^    The  things  which  were  going  on  mean- 
time in  Italy  seemed  to  affect  neither  Brutus  nor 
^^Miu,  but  after  the  tritamvirate  was  establish- 
^  BnitDs  began  to  prepare  for  war.     Instead, 
liovever,  of  enideavouling  to  prevent  the  enemy 
&QB  hmding  on  the  coast  of  the  Ionian  sea,  Brutus 
*od  Caanus  separated  their  forces  and  ravaged 
Bhodcs  and  Lyo^     Loaded  with  booty,  Brutus 
>&^  Cassias  met  again  at  Sardis  in  the  beginning 
<f  42,  bat  it  was  only  the  foar  of  the  triumvirs 
that  pcevented  thetn  torn  frUing  out  with  each 
^^^    Their  carelesaness  was  indeed  so  great, 
that  «dW  a  small  fleet  was  sent  to  the  Ionian  sea 
onder  the  command  of  Statins  Murcns.     Before 
luring  Asia,  Brutus  had  a  dream  which  foreboded 
^  ram  at  PMIippi,  and  in  the  autumn  of  42  the 
^*ttl»  of  Pldl^ipi  was  fought.    In  the  fint  engage- 
iHat  BkatBS  oonqnered  the  army  of  Octavianus, 
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while  Caasius  was  defeated  by  Antony.  But  in  a 
second  battle,  about  twenty  days  later,  Brutus 
was  defeated  and  fell  upon  his  own  sword. 

From  his  first  visit  to  Asia,  Brutus  appears  as 
a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  and  he  afterwards 
increased  it  by  lending  money  upon  interest.     He 
possessed  an  extraordinary  memory  and  a  still  more 
extraordinary  imagination,   which  led  him  into 
supentitions  differing  only  frt>m  those  of  the  multi- 
tude by  a  strange  admixture  of  philosophy.  He  was 
deficient  in  knowledge  of  mankind  and  the  world, 
whence  he  was  never  able  to  foresee  the  course  of 
thinffs,  and  was  ever  surprised  at  the  results.  Hence 
also  his  want  of  independent  judgment  The  quan- 
tity bf  his  varied  knowledge,  which  he  had  acquired 
by  extensive  reading  and  his  intercourse  with  philo- 
sophers, was  beyond  his  control,  and  was  rather  an 
encumberance  to  him  than  anything  else.    Nothing 
had  such  charms  for  him  as  study,  which  he  prose- 
cuted by  day  and  night,  at  home  and  abroad.    He 
made  abridgements  of  the  historical  works  of  C.  Fan- 
niusand  Caelius  Antipater,and  on  the  eve  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharsalus  he  is  said  to  have  been  engaged  in 
making  an  abridgement  of  Polybius.   He  also  wrote 
several  philosophical  treatises,  among  which  we  have 
mention  of  those  On  Duties,  On  Patience,  and  On 
Virtue.    The  best  of  his  lit^ary  productions,  how- 
ever, appear  to  have  been  his  orations,  ^ough 
they  are  censured  as  having  been  too  dry  and 
serious,  and  deficient  in  animation.    Nothing  would 
enable  us  so  much  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  his 
character  as  his  letters,  but  we  unfortunately  po»- 
sess  only  a  few  (among  those  of  Cicero),  the 
authenticity  of  which  is  acknowledged*  and  a  few 
passages  of  othen  quoted  by  Pluta^.    (Brut.  2, 
22,  Oc  45.)    Even  m  the  time  of  Plutarch  {Brut, 
53)  there  seem  to  have  existed  foiged  letten  of 
Brutus ;  and  the  two  books  of  **  Epistolae  ad  Bro- 
tum,**  usually  printed  among  the  works  of  Cicero, 
are  unquestionably  the  fabrications  of  a  later  time. 
The  name  of  Brutus,  his  &tal  deed,  his  fortunes 
and  personal  character,  offered  great  temptations 
for  the  foigery  of  such  documents ;  but  these  let- 
ten  contain  gross  blunden  in  history  and  chrono- 
logy, to  which  attention  was  first  drawn  by  Erasmus 
of  Rotterdam.  (EpisL  L  1.)    Brutus  is  lUso  said  to 
have  attempted  to  write  poetry,  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  possessed  much  merit    (Cicero,  in 
the  passages  collected  in  Orelli^s  Ommaei.  TuU,  iL 
pp.  319^324 ;  Plut  Life  o/Bruiui;  Appian,  B,  C, 
il  11 — iv.  132  )  Dion  Cass.  lib.  xli. — ^xlviii     Re- 
specting his  oratory  and  the  extant  fragments  of 
it,  see  Meyer,  Orat.  Rom,  Froffm,  p.  443,  &c,  2nd 
edit  ;  comp.  Weichert,  Poet,  Lot  Beiiq,  p.  125  f 
Dmmann,  Cfe$eL  Ronuy  iv.  pp.  1 8 — 44.) 

BRYAXIS  (Bpi^u),  an  Athenian  statuary  in 
stone  and  metal,  cast  a  bronze  statue  of  Seleucua, 
king  of  Syria  (Plin.  H,  N,  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19),  and, 
together  with  Scopes,  Timotheus,  and  Leocharea^ 
adorned  the  Mausoleum  with  bas-reliefik  (Plin. 
H,  N,  xzxvi  5.  s.  4.)  He  must  have  lived  aoewd- 
ingly  B.  a  372—312.  (Sillig.  CataL  Art  t.  e.) 
Besides  the  two  works  above  mentioned,  Bnraxis 
executed  five  colossal  statues  at  Rhodes  (Plin. 
Hi  N.  xxxiv.  7.  s.  1 8),  an  Asdepios  {H,  N.  xxxiv. 
8.  s.  19),  a  Liber,  fother  of  Cnidus  {H,  N,  xxxvL 
5),  and  a  statue  of  Pasiphae.  (Tatian.  ad  Graec 
54.)  If  we  believe  Clemens  Akxandrinus  {Protr, 
p.  30,  cX  Bryaxis  attained  so  high  a  degree  of  per- 
fection, that  two  statues  of  his  were  ascribed  by 
some  to  Phidiaa.  [W.  I.] 
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BRYETKNIUS,  JOSE'PHUS  C^t^1>  Bp«^»^ 
rios)^  a  Greek  priest  and  eloquent  preacher,  died 
between  a.  d.  1431  and  1438.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  great  number  of  treatises  on  religious  subjects, 
as  veil  as  of  several  letters  to  distinguished  persons 
of  his  time  respecting  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
matters.  His  works  were  first  published  under  the 
title  **  *lQNn)^  fiotKixw  rod  Bpvwriov  rd  tdptBirra 
ii*  hrttuktUs  Eiytviov^  Ateuc6t'0v  rris  Bov\yap*las, 
ififl  r6  TpSrov  r^ou  §idi6$9rra,''^  three  volumes, 
8vo.  Leipdg,  1768 — 1784.  This  edition  contains 
only  the  Greek  text  Eugenius,  diaconus  in  Bul- 
garia, was  in  possession  of  a  fine  manuscript  of  the 
works  of  Bryennius,  and  he  is  the  author  of  a  life 
of  Bryennius  contained  in  the  prefiice  to  the  Leip- 
sig  edition.  The  works  of  Bryennius  were  known 
and  publi^ed  in  extracts  long  before  the  complete 
edition  of  them  appeared.  Leo  Allatius  refers  to, 
and  gives  extracts  from,  several  of  his  treatises, 
such  as  **  Orationea  II  de  Future  Judicio  et  Sem- 
pitema  Beatitudine,"  in  which  the  author  main- 
tained peculiar  views  respecting  purgatory ;  *^OrBr 
tio  de  Sancta  Trinitate  ;^  **  Oratio  de  Tiansfigura- 
tione  Domini  ;^*  **  Oratio  de  IkNuini  Crucifixione  ;^ 
&C.  The  style  of  Bryennius  is  remarkably  pure 
for  his  time.  (Leo  AUat.  De  lAbria  et  Rsbm  Ecdet, 
<?nKe.  parsL  pp.l36,141,143,237,&c.,311,339- 
S43,  De  Conaensu  Uiriu$que  Eodesiae,  pp.  529, 837, 
863,  &c.;  Cave,  HisL  Liter.  Appendix,  p.  121 ;  Fa- 
bric. BiU,  Gfraec  xi  p.  669,  &c)  [W.  P.] 

BRYE'NNIUS,  MA'NUEL  (Movowijx  BpWi^ 
ywf ),  a  Greek  writer  on  music,  is  probably  identi- 
cal with  one  Manuel  Bryennius,  the  contemporary 
of  the  emperor  Andronicus  I.,  who  reigned  from 
1282  till  1328.  Bryennius  wrote  'Apfw^ucd,  or  a 
commentary  on  the  theory  of  music,  which  is  di- 
vided into  three  books,  in  the  first  of  which  he 
frequently  dweUs  upon  the  theory  of  Euclid,  while 
in  the  second  and  third  books  he  has  chiefly  in 
view  that  of  Ptol^ny  the  musician.  The  learned 
Meibomius  intended  to  publish  this  wo^  and  to 
add  it  to  his  **  Antiquae  Musicae  Autores  Septem,** 
Amsterdam,  1 652 ;  but  he  was  prevented  frx>m  ac- 
complishing his  purpose.  The  ^*  Harmonica**  hav- 
ing attracted  the  attention  of  John  Wallis,  who 
perused  the  Oxford  MSS.,  he  published  it  in  1680 
together  with  the  ** Harmonica**  of  Ptolemy  and 
some  other  ancient  musicians ;  he  also  added  a  Latin 
translation.  The  ^Harmonica**  of  both  Bryen- 
nius and  Ptolemy  are  contained  in  ^e  third  voliune 
of  Wallis*s  works,  Oxford,  1699.  (Fabric.  BUd, 
Oraee.  iii  pp.  648,  649 ;  Labbe,  BibUoa,  Nov. 
MSS.  p.  118.)  [W.P.I 

BRYE'NNIUS,  NICE'PHORUS  (Kucnipipos 
Bfnfifvtos),  the  accomplished  husband  of  Anna 
Comnena,  was  bom  at  Orestias  in  Macedonia  in 
^e  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian 
aera.  He  was  the  son,  or  more  probably  the  ne- 
phew, of  another  Nioephorus  Bryennius,  who  is  re- 
nowned in  Byzantine  history  as  one  of  the  first 
generals  of  his  time,  and  who,  having  revolted 
against  the  emperor  Michael  VI L  Ducas  Parafn- 
naoes,  assumed  the  imperial  title  at  Dyrrhachium 
in  1071.  Popular  opinion  was  in  favour  of  the 
usurper,  but  he  had  to  contend  with  a  third  rival, 
Nicephorus  Botaniates,  who  was  supported  by  the 
aristocracy  and  clergy,  and  who  succeeded  in  de- 
posing Michael  and  in  becoming  recognized  as  em- 
peror under  the  name  of  Nicephorus  III.  The 
contest  then  lay  between  Nicephorus  Botaniates 
and  Nicephorus  Bryennius,  against  whom  the  foz^ 
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roer  sent  an  army  commanded  by  Alexis  Camnomi, 
who  afterwards  became  emperor.  Biyennios  wtt 
defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  Alexis  nesr  Cals- 
brya  in  Thrace :  he  was  treated  by  the  victor  vitk 
kindness ;  but  Basil,  the  emperor*s  minister,  ordo^ 
ed  his  eyes  to  be  put  out.  His  son,  or  nqihev, 
the  subject  of  this  article,  escaped  the  fiite  of  his 
relative ;  and  no  sooner  had  Alexis  Comneniu  as- 
cended the  throne  (1081),  than  the  name  of  B17- 
ennins  became  conspicuous  as  the  empen>r*s  moit 
£uthful  friend. 

Bryennius  was  not  only  distinguished  by  hodflj 
beauty  and  military  talents,  but  also  by  his  leam* 
ing,  tne  a&bility  of  his  manners,  and  the  wisdom 
he  shewed  in  ihe  privy  council  <^  the  empertf. 
During  the  first  differences  with  the  crusaden,  he 
was  one  of  the  chief  supports  of  the  throne ;  and, 
in  order  to  reward  him  for  his  eminent  serricet, 
Alexis  oreated  for  him  the  dignity  of  panhjpene- 
bastos — a  title  until  then  unlmown  in  the  code  of 
Byxantine  ceremoni«^  and  which  gave  ^  bearer 
the  rank  of  Caesar.  But  Bryennius  is  also  calkd 
Caesar,  and  we  must  therefore  suppose  that  tbi 
title  was  formally  conferred  upon  him.  Thegreatetf 
mark  of  confidence,  however,  which  Alexis  bestov- 
ed  upon  him  was  the  hand  of  his  danghttf,  Anna 
Comnena,  with  whom  Bryennius  lived  in  happinai 
during  forty  years.  Bryennius  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  war  between  Alexis  and  Bohemonii 
prince  of  Antioch,  and  n^otiated  the  peace  of  1 10$ 
to  the  entire  satisfoction  of  his  sovereign. 

Anna  Comnena  and  the  empress  Irene  tried  to 
persuade    the    emperor  to  name   Bryennios  kii 
successor;  but  Alexis  would  not  deprive  his  90a 
John  of  his  natural  rights.    After  the  d«itk  ti 
Alexis  in  1118,  and  the  accession  of  John,  Anna 
and  Bryennius  conspired  against  the  yooi^  eiD- 
peror,  but  the  conspiracy  £sil^  [AnnaOomnks^] 
The  cause  of  its  failure  was  the  refiual  of  Bryen- 
nius to  act  in  the  deciiive  moment,  for  which  he 
was  severely  blamed  by  his  haugh^  wife.    Thcr 
were  puni^ed  with  confiscation  of  their  estsm 
and  banishment  to  Oenoe,  now  Unieh,  on  the  Bbck 
Sea,  where  they  led  a  retired  life  during  seven! 
years.    Bryennius  afterwards  recovered  the  fisvoe 
of  the  emperor.     In  1137  he  went  to  Cilida  and 
Syria  with  the  intention  of  relieving  the  siege  of 
Antioch  by  the  crusaders;  but  ill  h^th  compiled 
him  to  return  to  Constantinople,  where  he  died 
soon  afterwards. 

Bryennius  is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  ^YAf 
Urropias,  which  is  a  history  of  the  reign  of  the  at- 
perors  Isaac  I.  Comnenus,  Constantine  XL  Ducas, 
Romanus  IIL  Diogenes,  and  Michael  YIL  Docas 
Parapinaoes;  his  intenti9a  was  to  write  also  the 
history  of  the  following  emperors,  but  desith  pre- 
vented him  from  carrying  his  design  into  execatioa. 
This  work,  which  is  divided  into  four  books,  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  Byzantine  historiea«  and 
is  distinguished  by  the  deamess  of  the  nareatiTc. 
Its  principGd  value  arises  from  its  author  being  imc 
only  a  witness  but  also  one  of  the  chief  lesuleis  in 
the  events  which  he  relates,  and  from  Ids  being 
accustomed  to,  and  having  the  power  of  fbcmiag  a 
judgment  upon,  important  affiurs.    The  editio  prb- 
oepa  forms  part  of  the  Paris  coUm^oq  of  tbe  B  jsut- 
tines,  and  was  puUished  by  Pierre  PousaiDeaat  tiw 
end  of  Procopius,  Paris,  1661,  foL,  with  Bot»  acni 
a  Latin  translation.    The  editor,  who  dedjctted  the 
work  to  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  jparvscd  tw« 
MS&t  one  of  Cujas,  and  tlie  other  of  Fknv  de  Sc 
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Joirr.  DoCmge  has  written  exceUent  noCoi  upon  it, 
whidi  fimn  an  appoiduc  to  his  edition  of  Cinnamus, 
Pam,  1670,  foL  Cousin  (le  prudent)  translated 
Uioto  French  in  his  usnid  extnTagant  and  inao- 
conte  way,  which  induced  Gibbon  to  say,  **did  he 
enr  think?^  A  new  and  careful  edition  has  been 
pnblidied  by  Meineke,  together  with  Cinnamus 
(""Nicephori  Brjennii  Conunentarii,**  B<mn,  1836, 
8to.),  which  fbrais  part  of  the  Bonn  collection  of  the 
Bjantines.  It  contains  the  notes  of  Pierre  Pous- 
aioes  and  Du  Cange,  and  ^e  Latin  translation  of 
the  finmer  rerised  by  the  editor.  (Anna  Comnena, 
Alaim;  Cinnamus,  i.  1-10;  Fabric.  BibL  Graee. 
mp.€74;  Hankius^dsByzcmf./Sler.&r^G'raM;., 
pp.  492-607.)  [  W.  P.] 

BRYSON  (Bfvinnf\  mentioned  by  lamblichus 
{Vk,  PytK,  c.  23)  as  one  of  those  youths  whom 
Pjthagons  instructed  in  his  old  age.  He  was 
perb^  the  same  writer  Uiat  is  mentioned  in  the 
extras  from  Theopompus  found  in  Athenaeus  (xi. 
p.  508),  wha«  Plato  is  charged  with  having  bor- 
rowed from  Bryson,  the  Heracleot,  and  others,  a 
grat  deal  that  he  introduced  into  his  dialogues  as 
lus  own.  A  saying  of  Bryson^s  is  refuted  by  Aris- 
totle in  his  BMet.  m.  2,  13.  [A.  G.] 

BITBARES  (Bovetipiis),  the  son  of  Megabazus, 
a  Penian,  was  sent  into  Macedonia  to  make  in- 
9iiines  after  the  missing  Persian  envoys,  whom 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Ajmyntas  I.,  had  caused  to 
he  oniniered  at  his  father^s  court,  about  B.  c.  507. 
Alexander  induced  Bubares  to  pass  the  matter 
over  in  lilence,  by  giving  him  great  presents  and 
>Im>  his  sister  Gygaea  in  marriage.  By  this  Gy- 
8>et  Bubares  had  a  son,  who  was  called  Amyntas 
after  his  ^andfiUher.    (Heiod.  v.  21,  viiL  136.) 

In  exjunction  with  Artachaees,  Bubares  super- 
iBtended  the  construction  of  the  canal  which  Xerxes 
Blade  BchMs  the  isthmus  of  Athos.  (Herod,  vii. 22.) 
BUBASnS  (BoiJffaoTw),  an  Egyptian  divinity 
wluHn  the  Greeks  used  to  identify  with  their  own 
Artemis,  and  whose  genealogy  they  explain  ao- 
^in^y.  (Herod-  iL  137,  156  ;  Steph.  Byz,  «.«. 
'*<J**«'vof.)  She  was  a  daughter  of  Osiris  and 
Ih»,  and  sister  of  Horns  (Apollo).  Her  mother, 
^  entrusted  Bubastis  and  Horus  to  Bute,  to 
protect  them  from  Typhon.  In  the  town  of  Buto 
tiiere  was  a  temple  oit  Bubastis  and  Horus,  but  the 
priDcipal  seat  of  the  worship  of  Bubastis  was  in 
tbe  town  of  Bnbastus  or  Bubastis.  Here  her 
Moetuary  was  surrounded  by  two  canals  of  the 
Nile,  and  it  was  distinguished  for  its  beautiful 
utoation  as  well  as  for  Sie  style  of  the  building. 
(Herod.  iL  137,  138.)  An  annual  festival  was 
celebrated  to  the  goddess  here,  which  was  attend- 
^  by  inmiense  crowds  of  people  (Herodotus,  ii. 
^  estimates  their  number  at  700,000),  and  was 
*P^t  in  great  merriment  But  the  particulars,  as 
»«^  as  the  object  of  the  solemnity,  are  not  known, 
tlt(n^  the  worship  of  Bubastis  continued  to  a  very 
late  time.  ( Or.  Afet.  ix.  687  ;  Gratius,  De  Venat, 
^^)  The  animal  sacred  to  Bubastis  was  the  cat ; 
ttd  according  to  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  the 
i>nie  Bubastis  itself  signified  a  cat.  When  cats 
^  they  were  carefully  embalmed  and  conveyed 
to  Bnbestia.  (Herod.  iL  67.)  The  goddess  herself 
^  represented  in  the  form  of  a  cat,  or  of  a  female 
^h  the  head  of  a  cat,  and  some  specimens  of  such 
J^iRsentations,  though  not  many,  are  still  extant, 
^ois  is  explained  in  the  legend  of  Bubastis  by  the 
»to»y,  that  when  the  gods  fled  from  Typhon,  Bu- 
w^   (Artemia,    Diana)    concealed    herself   by 
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assoraing  the  appearance  of  a  cat  (Ov.  Met  v. 
329 ;  Anton.  Lib.  28.)  But  it  seems  more 
natural  to  suppose,  here,  as  in  other  instances  of 
Egyptian  religion,  that  the  worship  of  Bubastis 
was  originally  the  worship  of  the  cat  itself^  which 
was  subsequently  refined  into  a  mere  symbol  of 
the  goddess.  The  &ct  that  the  ancients  identify 
Bubastis  vrith  Artonis  or  Diana  is  to  us  a  point  of 
great  difficulty,  since  the  information  which  we 
possess  respecting  the  Egyptian  goddess  presents 
little  or  no  resemblance  between  the  two  divinities. 
The  only  point  that  might  seem  to  account  for  the 
identification,  is,  that  Bubastis,  like  Artemis,  was 
regarded  as  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  The  cat 
also  was  believed  by  the  ancients  to  stand  in  some 
relation  to  the  moon,  for  Plutarch  (De  Ii,etO$, 
63)  says,  that  the  cat  was  the  symbol  of  the  moon 
on  account  of  her  different  colours,  her  busy 
ways  at  night,  and  her  giving  birth  to  28  young 
ones  during  the  course  of  her  life,  which  is  exactly 
the  number  of  the  phases  of  the  moon.  (Comp. 
Phot  .0^  p.  343,  a.,  ed.  Bekker  ;  Demeter.  PhaL 
nepl'Epfiijy.  §  159,  ed.  Oxford.)  It  might,  ^ere- 
fore,  seem  that  Bubastis,  being  the  daughter  of 
Osiris  (the  sun)  and  Isis  (the  moon),  was  con- 
sidered as  the  symbol  of  the  new  moon.  But  the 
interpretation  given  by  Plutarch  cannot  be  regard 
ed  as  decisive,  for  in  another  passage  (De  Is,  et 
Oi.  74)  he  gives  a  different  account  of  the  sym- 
bolical meaning  of  the  cat  Another  point  in 
which  some  think  that  Bubastis  and  Artemis 
coincide,  is  the  identity  of  the  two  with  Eileithyia. 
But  although  Artemis  and  Eileithyia  may  have 
been  the  same,  it  does  not  follow  that  Bubastis 
and  Eileithyia  were  likewise  identical,  and  origi- 
nally they  must  have  been  different,  as  the  mode 
of  worship  of  the  latter  was  incompatible  with  the 
religion  of  the  Egyptians.  (Manetho,  ap,  PluL  De 
Ii,etO$,7S;  Herod,  ii.  45  ;  Macrob.  L  7.)  We 
must,  therefore,  be  contented  with  knowing  the 
simple  fiurt,  that  the  Greeks  identified  the  Egyp- 
tian Bubastis  with  their  own  Artemis,  and  that  in 
later  times,  when  the  attributes  of  different  divini- 
ties were  exchanged  in  various  ways,  the  features 
peculiar  to  Eileiwyia  were  transferred  to  Bubastis 
(AnfhoL  Grate  xL  81)  and  Isis.  (Ov.  Atiwr,  iL 
1 3.)  Josephus  (Anl,  JwL  xiiL  3.  §  2)  mentions 
Bubastis  with  the  surname  dypfo,  or  Uie  rustic,  who 
had  a  temple  near  Leontopolis  in  the  nomos  of 
Heliopolis,  which  had  £Edlen  into  decay  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor.  (Comp.  Jablon- 
sky,  Pantk,  Aeg.  iiL  3  ;  Pignorius,  ExpotiL  Tab. 
Iwuxu^  p.  66,  ed.  Amstelod.)  [L.  S.] 

BUBO'NA.  The  Romans  had  two  divinities 
whom  they  believed  to  be  the  protectors  of  stables, 
viz.  Bubona  and  Epona,  the  former  being  the  pro- 
tectress of  oxen  and  cows,  and  the  latter  of  horses. 
Small  figures  of  these  divinities  were  placed  in 
niches  made  in  the  wall  (aediatlae),  or  in  the  pillar 
supporting  the  roof;  sometimes,  also,  Uiey  were 
only  painted  over  the  manger.  (Augustin.  De  Civ, 
Dei,  iv.  34  ;  TertulL  ^;x%.  16  ;  Minuc  FeL  OcL 
28  ;  ApuL  Met.  p.  60  ;  Juven.  viiL  157.)     [L.  S.] 

BUBULCUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Junia 
gens.  (Plin.  H,  N,  xviiL  37 ;  comp.  Plut  Poplic 
11.)  There  are  only  two  persons  of  this  fiimily 
mentioned,  both  of  whom  bear  the  name  of  Brutus 
also ;  of  these,  one  is  called  in  the  Fasti  Capitolini 
Bubulcus  Brutus,  and  the  other  Brutus  Bubulcus : 
they  may  therefore  have  belonged  to  the  Bruti, 
and  not  to  a  distinct  fiunily  of  the  Junia  gens. 

2l2 
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L  C.  Junius  C.  p.  C.  n.  Bubulcus  Brutus, 
was  conml  b.  c.  317  and  again  in  313,  in  the  lat- 
ter of  which  yean  Saticnia  was  founded.  (Liy.  ix. 
20,21,28;  Diod.xix.  17,  77;  Fe&tvM,  $.  v.  Sati- 
emla.)  He  was  magister  eqaitnm  in  312  to  the 
dictator  C.  Sulpicios  Longus  (Fast  Capit.)  and  not 
dictator,  as  he  is  erroneoasly  called  by  Livy  (ix. 
29).  He  was  consul  a  third  time  in  311,  and 
carried  on  the  war  against  the  Sanmites  with  great 
success.  He  retook  Clnria,  which  the  Samnites 
had  wrested  firom  the  Romans,  and  thence  march- 
ed to  Bovianum,  which  also  fell  into  his  hands. 
In  his  return  from  Bovianum,  he  was  surprised  in 
a  narrow  pass  by  the  Samnites;  but,  after  a  hard- 
fought  battle,  he  gained  a  great  rictoiy  over  them, 
and  slew  20,000  of  the  enemy.  It  must  have 
been  on  this  occasion  that  he  Towed  a  temple  to 
Safety,  which  he  afterwards  dedicated  in  hu  dic- 
tatorship. In  consequence  of  this  victory,  he  ob- 
tained the  honour  of  a  triumph.  (Liv.  iz.  30,  31 ; 
Diod.  xz.  S ;  Fast  Capitol)  Iti  809  he  was  again 
magister  equitum  to  the  dictator  L.  Papirius  Cur^ 
sor  (LiT.  ix.  38),  and  in  307  obtained  the  censor- 
ship with  L.  Valerius  Maximus.  During  his  cen- 
sorship he  contracted  for  the  building  of  the  temple 
of  Santy  which  he  had  Towed  in  his  consulship, 
and  he  and  his  colleague  had  roads  made  at  the 
pQbUc  expense.  They  also  expelled  L.  Antonius 
from  the  senate.  (Liv.  ix.43;  VaL  Max.  ii.  9. 
§  2.)  Finally,  in  302,  he  was  appointed  dictator 
when  the  Aequians  renewed  the  war,  as  a  general 
rising  of  the  surrounding  nations  was  feared.  Bu- 
bnlcus  defeated  the  Aequians  at  the  first  encounter, 
and  returned  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  seven  days ; 
but  he  did  not  lay  down  his  dictatorship  till  he 
had  dedicated  the  temple  of  Safety  which  he  had 
▼owed  in  his  censorship.  The  walls  of  this  temple 
were  adorned  with  paintings  by  C.  Fabius  Pictor, 
which  probably  represented  the  battle  he  had  gained 
over  the  Samnites.  (Liv.  x.  1 ;  VaL  Max.  viiL  U. 
§  6 ;  Plin.  xxxv.  4.  s.  7.)  The  festival  t6  com- 
memorate the  dedication  of  this  temple  was  cele- 
brated, in  Cicero^s  time,  on  the  Nones  of  Sextilis. 
(Cic  ad  AtL  iv.  1.) 

2.  C.  Junius  C.  f.  C.  n.  Brutus  Bubulcur, 
consul  B.  c.  291  (Liv.  xvii.  6),  and  again  in  277. 
In  the  latter  year,  he  and  his  colleague  P.  Corne- 
lius Rufinus  were  sent  into  Samnium,  and  sus- 
tained a  repulse  in  an  attack  upon  the  Samnites 
in  the  mountains.  Their  loss  upon  this  occasion 
led  to  a  quarrel  between  the  consuls,  who  sepa- 
rated in  consequence.  Zonaras  says,  that  Bubnl- 
cus  remained  in  Samnium,  while  Rufinus  marched 
into  Lncania  and  Bruttium :  but,  according  to  the 
Capitoline  Fasti,  which  ascribe  a  triumph  over  the 
Lucanians  and  Bruttians  to  Bubukus,  tne  contrary 
must  have  been  the  case.  (Zonar.  viii  6.) 

BUCA,  the  name  of  a  femily  of  the  Aemilia 
gens,  known  to  us  chiefly  from  coins. 

1.  L.  Abmilius  Buca,  the  father  (Ascon.  m 
Seaur,  p.  29,  ed.  Orelli),  is  supposed  to  have  been 
quaestor  under  SulU,  and  to  have  struck  the  an- 
nexed coin  to  commemorate  the  dream  which  SoUa 
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had  on  his  approach  to  Rome  from  Nob,  in  &  c 
83.  (Piut  SulL  9.)  On  the  obverse  is  the  head 
of  Venus,  with  l.  bvca  ;  on  the  levene  a  msn 
sleeping,  to  whom  Diana  appears  with  Victocy. 
(Eckhel,  V.  p.  121.) 

2.  L.  Abmilius  Buca,  the  son,  supplicated  the 
judges  on  behalf  of  M.  Scaurus  at  his  trial  in  a.  c. 
54.  (Ascon.  L  c)  The  following  coin  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  him,  on  the  obverse  of  whidi  is  the 
head  of  Caesar,  with  pbrpbtvo  cabsar,  and  on 
the  reverse  Venus  seated  holding  a  small  statie  of 
Victory,  with  the  inscription  l.  buca.  There  s» 
several  other  coins  belonging  to  thu  Buca,  oo  some 
(^  which  we  find  the  insoiption,  l.  abmiuds 
BUCA  iiivir,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  he 
was  a  triumvir  of  the  mint  (Eckhd,  vi  pp.  8, 9.) 


M.  BUCCULEIUS,  a  Roman,  not  unversed  m 
legal  studies,  although^  in  the  treatise  Dt  Onion 
(L  39),  Cicero  puts  into  the  month  of  L.  Crsssos  a 
rather  sarcastic  sketch  of  his  chaiacter.  Buocnkias 
is  there  described  by  Crassus  as  famitiatru  mater, 
meqm  meo  judido  ttultusy  et  8uo  valde  sapiaa.  Aa 
anecdote  is  then  given  of  his  want  of  legal  caatioa. 
Upon  the  conveyance  of  a  house  to  L.  Fnfios,  he 
covenanted  that  ^e  lights  should  remain  ia  the 
state  in  which  they  then  were.  Accordin^y  Fofint, 
whenever  any  building  however  distant  was  nised 
which  could  be  seen  from  the  house,  commenced 
an  action  against  Bucculeius  for  a  breach  of  tgnt- 
ment  [J.  T.  a) 

BUCILIA'NUS,  one  of  Caesar^s  aaMMsin^  B.& 
44  {Cic  ad  AtL  xv.  17,  xvi.  4),  is  called  Boco- 
lianus  by  Appian  {B.  C.  ii.  113,  117),  from  whoa 
we  learn  that  he  had  been  one  of  Ckesar*s  friends. 

BUC(yLION  (BowroAfMr),  a  son  of  Lumed«i 
and  the  nymph  Calybe,  who  had  seversl  sons  bj 
Abarbarea.  (Hom.  IL  vi  21,  &c. ;  ApoUod.  ui. 
12.  §  3  ;  Abarbarba.)  Thts^  are  two  other 
mythical  personages  of  this  name.  (ApoOod.  iil 
8.§  1;  Pans.  vuL  5.  §  5.)  [L.  &J 

BU'COLUS  (BoMofXof),  two  mythkal  per 
sonages,  one  a  son  of  Herades,  and  the  other  sf 
Hippocoon.  (ApoUod.  il  7.  §  8,  iii.  10.  §  5.)  [L.a] 

BUDEIA  (Boiifia).     1.  [Atubna.] 

2.  A  Boeotian  woman,  the  wife  of  CijwDm 
and  mother  of  Erginus,  from  whom  the  tBwa  of 
Budeion  derived  its  name.  (Eustath.  ad  Him.  ^ 
1076.)  From  the  Scholiast  on  ApoUonios  Rho- 
dras  (i.  185),  it  appears  that  she  was  the  same  ai 
Buzyge.  Others  derived  the  name  of  the  town  of 
Budeion  from  an  Aigive  hero,  Bodeioa.  (Eustath. 
L  c ;  Steph.  Bys.  s.  v.  BoiS^ho.)  [L.  &] 

BULARCHUS,  a  veiy  old  painter  of  Aua 
Minor,  whose  picture  representing  the  defeat  of  the 
Magnesians  {Mc^metum  proeHmat,  nin.  N,  A', 
xxrv.  34  ;  Aiaffnetttm  »eidmm,  Ik  viL  39)  is  end 
to  have  been  paid  by  Candaulea,  kii^  oi  Lydis, 
with  so  much  gold  as  was  required  to  cover  the 
whole  of  its  large  surfece.  This  is  either  a  mistake 
of  Pliny,  sbce  Candaulet  died  in  &c  716:*  and 
the  only  destruction  of  Magnesia  that  is  known  sf 
took  place  after  b.  c  676  (see  Ueyne,  Art  f^ 
par,  Opute,  r.  p.  349) ;  or,  what  is  mon  piohshhi 
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tlie  whole  itoiy  it  fictitiom,  at  Welcker  has  ihewn. 
(AftUv  fur  PUloL  1830,  Not.  9  and  10.)  [W.  I.] 

BULBUS,  a  Roman  tenator  and  an  unprincipled 
■an,  WMM  one  of  the  jndioes  at  the  trial  of  Oppiap 
aiaia.  Staienns,  another  of  the  jndicet  at  the  trial, 
had  reoeired  a  ram  of  money  to  tecore  the  aoqoitr 
tal  of  Oppianicos ;  bat,  although  Bolbos  had  ob- 
tiaiied  a  ahaie  of  it,  be  and  Staienus  condemned 
Ojqnaniciia.  Bolbos  was  afterwards  condemned 
«n  a  chai^  of  treason  {mc^fttUu)  for  attempting  to 
eocmpt  a  legion  in  Illyricom.  (Cic.  pro  CtmaU,  26, 
SS,  c  Verr.  iL  S2.) 

BULBUS,  C.  ATI'LIUS,  was  consol  in  &c. 
345,  a  second  time  in  235,  and  censor  in  234.  In 
his  second  consolship,  in  which  he  had  T.  Manlios 
Torqoatos  for  a  coUeagoe,  the  temple  of  Janos  was 
dossd  for  the  first  time  after  the  reign  of  Noma. 
(FMtCapit.;  Entrap.  iL  3 ;  qros.iT.  12;  Plot 
Nam,  20 ;  oomp.  Ut.  l  19.) 

BULBUS,  a  NORBA'NUS.    [Norbanus.] 

BULI3(Bo»Aif)and  SPE'RTHIAS  (2w<p0(irf j, 
two  Persians  of  noble  rank,  volontarily  ofiered  to 
go  to  Xerzee  and  offer  themselTes  to  ponishment, 
when  the  hero  Talythibios  was  enraged  against 
the  Spartans  on  acoonnt  of  their  haying  mordered 
the  heralds  whom  Doreios  had  sent  to  Sparta; 
bit,  vpon  their  arrival  at  Sosa,  they  were  dismissed 
niinjiued  by  the  king.  Their  names  are  written 
Moewhat  d^erently  by  different  aothors.  (Herod, 
ril  134,  &c ;  Plot.  Apopktk  Lae.  60,  p.  235,  £, 
Fnee,  ReipM.  Ger.  19,  p.  815,  e. ;  Looan,  Dem, 
Em,  32;  Soidaa,  #.«.;  Stobaeos,  Serm.  rii  p.  93.) 
There  was  a  moamfol  song  opon  this  Sperthias  or 
Spercfais,  as  he  ia  called  by  Theocritos,  which  seems 
to  hare  been  composed  when  he  and  his  companion 
left  Sparta.    (Theocr.  Id,  xr.  98.) 

BULON  (Bo^Amt),  the  foonder  of  the  town  of 
Balis  m  Phoda.  (Pftns.  z.  37.  §  2  ;  Steph.  Byi. 
ut,hUku.)  [L.a] 

BUNAEA  (Boupoia),  a  somame  of  Hera,  de- 
rived fimn  Bonus,  the  son  of  Homes  and  Alcidar 
awia,  who  is  said  to  haye  boilt  a  sanctoary  to  Hera 
on  the  road  which  led  up  to  Acrocorinthus.  (Paus. 
114.87,  3.  §8.)  [L.S.] 

BUTALUS,an  architectand  sculptor  of  the  ishmd 
of  Chios,  where  his  fiunily  is  said  to  hare  exercised 
the  art  of  statuary  frtmi  the  beginning  of  the 
Olympiads.  (Plin.  H,  N.  xxzri.  5  ;  comp.  Thiersch, 
^pooL  Anm.  p.  58.)  Bupalus  and  his  brother 
Athenis  are  said  by  Pliny  (L  c)  and  Suidas  («. «. 
InikPa^)  to  hsYe  made. caricatures  of  the  fiimous 
iambognphical  poet  Hipponax,  which  the  poet  re- 
qnted  by  the  bitterest  satires.  (Welcker,  //fip. 
fi^ogm.  p.  12.)  This  sU»y,  which  we  have  no 
graonds  for  dionbting,  gires  at  once  a  pretty  certain 
^ste  far  the  age  of  the  two  artists,  for  Hipponax 
«M  a  eontemporery  of  Doreius  (b.  c.  524--485^  ; 
sod  it  also  accounts  for  their  abilities,  which  ror 
thdrtime  must  hare  been  uncommon.  This  is 
proved  moreoTer  by  the  foct,  that  Augustus  adorned 
SMst  of  his  temples  at  Rome  with  their  works.  It 
is  to  be  noticed  that  marbU  was  their  material. 
Is  the  earlier  period  of  Greek  art  wood  and  bronxe 
VIS  the  common  material,  tmtil  by  the  exertions 
of  Dipoenns  and  Scyllis,  and  the  two  Chian  bro- 
thcn,  Bupalus  and  Athenis,  marble  became  more 
flcasnL  Welcker  (ilA«M.  MaseiNa,  iv.  p.  254)  has 
pointed  o«t  the  great  importance  which  Bupalus 
sad  his  brother  acquired  by  forming  entire  groups 
of  slatoes,  which  before  that  time  hi^  been  wrought 
as  isolated  figures.     The  fother  of  Bupalus  and 
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Athenis,  likewise  a  celebrated  artist,  is  genendly 
called  Anthermus,  which  being  very  differently 
spelt  in  the  different  MSS.  has  been  rejected  by 
Sillig  (QU,  Art  s.  «.),  who  proposes  to  read 
Archeneus.  The  reading  Anthermus  for  the  son^ 
name  instead  of  Athenis  has  long  been  geneially 
given  up.  [W.  I.] 

BU'PHAOUS(Bo<{^a7os).  1.  Asonoflapetns 
and  Thomaxe,  an  Arcadian  hero  and  husband  of 
Promne.  He  reoeiTed  the  wounded  Iphides,  the 
brother  of  Heracles,  into  his  house,  and  took  care 
of  him  until  he  died.  Bui^uigus  was  aftenvards 
killed  by  Artemis  for  having  pursued  her.  (Paus. 
viiLl4.§6,  27.  §11.) 

2.  A  surname  H  Hoades,  Lepreus,  and  others, 
who  were  believed  to  have  eaten  a  whole  bull  at 
once.  (ApoUod.  il  7.  §  7,  5.  §  11 ;  Aelian,  V.Ji. 
124;  Eustath.a<<^oM.p.  152a)  [L.&] 

BUBA  (BoCpa),  a  daughter  of  Ion,  the  anoea- 
tral  hero  of  the  lomans,  and  Helice,  from  whom 
the  Achaean  town  of  Bura  derived  its  name. 
(Pans.  Tii  25.  §  5  ;  Steph.  Bye  «.  e.)     [L.  S.] 

BURA'ICUS  (BovpqXk6s\  a  surname  of  He- 
rades,  derived  from  the  Achaean  town  of  Bura, 
near  which  he  had  a  statue  on  the  river  Buialcus, 
and  an  oracle  in  a  cave.  Persons  who  consulted 
this  oracle  first  said  prayers  before  the  statue,  and 
then  took  four  dice  from  a  heap  which  was  always 
kept  ready,  and  threw  them  upon  a  table.  These 
dice  were  marked  with  certain  characters,  the 
meaning  of  which  was  exphuned  vrith  the  help  of 
a  painting  which  hung  in  the  cave.  (Pans.  TiL  25. 
§  6.)  [L.  S.] 

BURDO,  JU'LIUS,  commander  of  the  fleet  in 
Germany,  ▲.  d.  70,  was  obnoxious  to  the  soldiers, 
because  it  was  thought  that  he  had  had  a  hand  in 
the  death  of  Fonteius  Capito ;  but  he  was  protect- 
ed by  Vitellius  from  the  Tengeanoe  of  the  soldiers. 
(Tac.  HisL  L  58.) 

BU'RICHUS  {Bo6ptxos\  one  of  the  command- 
ers of  Demetrius  Polioroetes  in  the  sea-fight  off 
Cyprus,  B,  c  306,  was  one  of  the  flatteren  of  the 
kmg,  to  whom  the  Athenians  erected  an  altar  and 
a  heroum.   (Diod.  xx.  52 ;  Athen.  vi.  p.  253,  a.) 

C.BURRIE'NUS,  praetor  urbanus  about  B.c. 
82.   (Cic.  pro  QKMt  6,  21.) 

BURRUS  or  BURRHUS,  AFRANIUS,  a 
distinguished  Roman  general  under  Claudius  and 
Nero,  who  vras  appointed  by  Claudius  sole  prae- 
fectus  {ffaetorio,  a.  d.  52,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Agrippina,  the  vrife  of  the  emperor,  as  she 
hoped  to  obtidn  more  influence  over  the  praetorian 
cohorts  by  one  man  being  their  praefect  instead  of 
two,  especially  as  Burrus  was  made  to  foel  that  he 
ow«l  his  elevation  to  her.  Burrus  and  Seneca 
conducted  the  education  of  Nero,  and  although 
they  were  men  of  very  different  pursuits,  yet  they 
agreed  in  their  endeavoun  to  bring  up  the  young 
prince  in  virtuous  habits.  When  Claudius  died  in 
A.  n.  55,  Burros  accompanied  Nero  from  the  jMd>oe 
to  the  praetorians,  who,  at  the  command  of  their 
praefect,  received  Nero  with  loud  acclamations. 
It  appears,  indeed,  that  Nero  owed  his  elevation 
to  the  throne  chiefly  to  the  infloence  of  Borros. 
The  executions  which  Agrippina  ordered  in  the 
beginning  of  Nero^s  reign  were  strenuously  opposed 
by  BuRus  and  Seneca.  When  Nero  had  given 
orders  in  a.  n.  60  to  put  hb  mother  Agrippina  to 
death,  and  was  informed  that  she  had  escaped  with 
a  slight  wound,  he  consulted  Burrus  and  Seneca, 
hoping  that  they  would  assist  him  in  carrying  his 
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plu  into  «S«ct ;  hut  Buinu  lefiued  to  Uka  taij  I 

Cin  it,  and  declared  lh*t  the  pneuriuii  wen 
d  to  aSbrd  their  protection  to  tlie  whole  houia  | 
of  the  Caaurt.  Id  the  •ame  nanoa  Ilumu  ap- 
poaed  Nero'e  deugn  of  miuderiitg  hit  wife  Oclaii*. 
At  length,  hawBTcr,  Nero,  who  bad  almdy  tbnet- 
eoed  to  depriie  Burmi  of  hie  pott,  reiolved  to  get 
lid  of  hit  Mem  and  rirtaom  offioec,  and  accoidiogl; 
had  him  killed  b;  pcdaoD,  A.  d.  63.  Tndflu,  in- 
deed, itatea,  that  it  wat  uncertain  whether  he  died 
of  illDeat  or  ia  coateqnenai  of  poiion,  but  the 
anthorit;  of  ocher  writen  lea?a  no  doahl  that 
he  wu  piHuned  bj  the  emperor.  The  death  of 
Bnmu  wai  lamented  bf  all  who  had  felt  the  bene- 
Ceial  influena  he  bad  eiereiaed,  and  the  power 
which  Smeca  had  hitherto  poiKiied  loet  in  Bninii 
iu  latt  lUpporter.  (TadL  Aia.  liL  iS,  69,  liii 
2,  SO,  Ac,  UT.  7,  BI,  fi2:  Dion  Cmi.  UL  13j 
Gnet.  Ntr.  M.)  [L.  S.] 

BURSA,  a  numame  of  T.  Mnnatini  Planciu. 

[PliMCUB.] 

BU'RSIO,  a  cognomen  of  Ihe  Jnlia  gtni,  whii 
ii  known  only  bom  comi.  There  it  a  large  nnn 
bar,  of  which  the  following  ii  a  ipecimcn,  bearing 
on  (he  nrena  the  inicTiptiaa  l.  ivll  Byaso,  with 
Victory  in  b  ibur-horae  cheiiot.  The  head  on  tht 
ebrene  bu  occBBoned  great  ditpute  among  writen 

it  may  peifaap*  be  intended  to  repceaent  Ocean. 
(BckheI,T.p.S37,ftc) 
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foreigner)  that  entered  Egypt.  Btndei  en  lut 
arrinl  in  Egypt  wai  likewiie  leiied  and  led  Is  the 
altar,  bnl  he  broke  hit  chaini  asd  iliw  Buirii, 
together  with  hie  Km  Amphidamaa  cr  Ipbiduaii, 
and  hi*  herald  Chalbs.  (ApoUod.  I.  c ;  ScboL  td 
Apollat.  IT.  I39«  ;  comp.  Herod,  ii.  45  ;  UeL  ii. 
"  Macrab.  Sal.-n.l  ;  Hygtn.  faft.  31.)  Thii 
atoij  gare  rite  U  Tarioot  diipate*  in  later  tintB, 
when  a  friendly  tntercouiK  between  Greece  and 
^ypt  wai  egt^lithed,  both  nUioni  being  aaii«» 
to  do  away  with  the  itigma  it  attached  to  the 
E^liwtl.  HeTodonit((.  c)  eipreeily  denietdiat 
the  Egyptian!  erer  offered  human  BBcriEcet,  md 
lKKmlot(iJu.  15)  endcBToan  to  upaet  the  itocy 
by  ihewing,  that  Hendci  muM  hate  lived  at  a 
much  later  time  than  BunriiL  Othen  again  aid, 
that  it  wu  a  tale  invented  to  ahew  op  the  inbM- 
pilable  chancier  of  the  inhaUtanli  of  the  town  of 
Bnuria,  end  that  then  neier  waa  a  king  of  that 
name.  {Stnb.  iriL  p.  B02.)  Diodoroi  (L  SB) 
nlatea  on  the  authority  of  the  ^yptiaai  thaaidin 
that  Bnurii  wat  not  the  name  of  a  king,  bit 
lignified  On  (omi  of  Onra,  and  that  in  auoil 
timea  the  kiogiuied  to  lecriGce  at  thii  giaTesai 
of  red'  colour  (the  colour  of  Typhon),  who  were 
tor  the  mott  part  foreignen.  Another  atory  givei 
B  Onek  origin  lo  the  name  Bniirii,  by  nyiog  that 
when  lui  had  collected  the  limb*  of  Oairia,  who  had 
been  killed  by  Tjphon,  ahe  pnt  them  together  in  a 
wooden  cow  (fMi),  whence  the  nanw  of  the  Vm 
of  Butiria  waa  denied  (Diod.  i.  85),  whidt  on- 
tained  the  principal  aanctaai;  of  Iu.  (Hend-  iL 
S9.)     If  we  may  judge  from  the  analogy  of  Mhs 


a,  the  name  of  the  I 


'n  of  Buairia  waa  w 


D  of  nohia  trirth  and 
with  food,  clothing, 
■nd  proriiioni  for  their  journey,  the  Roman  lol- 
dien  who  fled  to  Caaiuium  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  B.C316.  For  thii  act  of  liberality  tbanki 
were  afietwarda  returned  hex  by  the  aenate.  (Ui 
xiii.  52,  M  i  VaL  Mai.  It.  8.  |  2.) 

BUSI'RIS  {Btanipis).  acconiing  lo  Apollodorui 
(iL  1.  $  5),  a  ton  of  AegyptuB.  who  wai  killed  by 
the  Danaid  Automate  ;  but  acconiing  to  Dioda 
(i.  17],  he  waa  the  gOTemor  whom  Oairia, 
BBtting  out  on  hii  expedition  through  the  wci 
appointed  oier  the  north  eatlem  portion  of  Egypt, 
which  bordered  on  the  aea  and  Phoenicia.  In 
another  place  (L  45)  be  tpeaki  of  Boiiria  aa  an 
Elgyptian  king,  who  followed  after  the  52  lutcea- 
aott  oF  Menai,  and  itatea  that  Buairia  waa  lacceeded 
by  eight  kiugi,  who  deacended  fnjm  him,  and  the 
laat  of  whom  likewiie  bore  the  name  of  Butirii. 
Thi*  hut  Boiirii  ia  deicribed  •■  the  founder  of  the 
city  of  ZeuB,  which  the  Greeki  called  ThebcL 
ApoUodorua,  too  (ii.  5.  $  II),  mentioni  an  Egyp- 
tian king  Bourii,  and  c^  bnn  a  aoa  of  Foaeidon 
and  Lyaianaaaa,  lii»  daojihler  of  Epaphua.  Cod- 
'  ceming  thia  Buaitia  the  foUowiog  remarkable  atory 
i»  told  : — Egypt  had  been  Tiaited  for  i ' 
by  nnintermptod  aoucity,  and  at  but  thi 
aDothiayer  £tom  Cyprui  of  the  name  of  Phnuiua, 
who  dacland,  that  the  icarcity  would  ceaae  if  the 
Egyptian*  would  aacriEce  a  fonignci  to  Zeui  ereiy 
year.  Buiirii  made  the  begiiuiing  with  the  pro- 
phet hinuel^  and  aftenraida  ucriGoed   all   thi 


riied  from  a  king  of  that  name ;  and  indeed  the 
dynai^ea  of  Manethon  do  not  meation  a  king  Be- 
aiiii,  BO  that  the  whole  atory  may  be  a  oat  ia- 
Teation  of  the  Oieeka,  from  which  we  can  loRilf 
infer  anything  elae  than  that,  in  ancient  tiaca,  the 
Egyptiaua  wne  hottile  towardi  ail  fofeignsa,  and 
in  aome  rain  ncrificed  them.  Modecn  ichdar^ 
Hicb  ai  Cceuier  and  O.  HNtaaDU,  Bnd  a  de^s 
meaning  in  the  mythoi  of  Buairia  than  it  can  pgi- 
■ibly  BoggeiL  [I^  &) 

BUTAS  (Befru),  a  Otedc  poet  ef  nneertui 
age,  wroto  in  elegiu  Teno  an  acsnnot  of  aady 
Roman  biitory,  frcan  whiidi  Plutaic^  qnotaa  Ae 
bhulons  originofthaLupercalia.  iT  irriiii  T  >r~ 
been  called  AItio,  Hke  a  work  of  CallitMchn,  be- 
cauie  it  garc  the  cauaea  or  origin  of  Tuiom  Uka, 
rilea,  and  cuiUHua.  (Plut.  Aiai.  21 ;  Anoh.  t.  It.) 

BUTEO,  the  name  of  a  hmilj  of  the  paDinan 
Pabia  gma.  Thia  name,  which  tignifiei  a  kind  <i 
hawk,  waa  originally  giten  to  a  membei  of  (kit 
gem,  becauie  the  bird  had  on  one  oBxtion  wnM 
upon  hii  ihip  with  a  (anmnhle  omen.  (Plin-H.^. 
I.  e.  L  10.)  We  an  not  told  whicih  of  the  Fabii 
lint  obtained  thii  lomuDe,  bnt  it  wai  pnhably 
one  of  the  Fabii  AmbuttL     [Ambubtuil] 

1.  N.  Fabius  M.  r.  M.  N.  Buna,  coonl  B.  c 
247,  in  the  lecond  Punic  war,  waa  employed  ia 
the  liege  of  Drqiannm.  In  224  he  wm  loagiita 
equitum  to  the  dictator  L.  Caedliu  HeteDai. 
(Zouar.  TiiL  16  ;  Fan.  Capit.) 

2.  M.  Fabids  H.  r.  M.  h.  BctbO,  hmher  f 
pacentiy  of  the  preceding,  waa  coniol  b.  c  245. 
Flomt  aayt  (ii.2.  gg  30,  31],  that  he  gUBid  a 
naral  victory  over  the  CaitfaaginiaB!  Bsd  rflet. 
wardiiuSered  ihipwreck;  bat  thia  iiaBiaBke.aa 
we  know  from  Polybiua,  that  the  RiBaiia  bad  M 
fleet  at  that  time.     In  21G  be  wMdactad  <&««■ 
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without  a  mafter  of  the  knights,  in  order  to  fill  up 
the  TBcanciet  in  the  senate  occasioned  by  the  battle 
of  Cannae:  he  added  177  new  members  to  the 
•enate,  and  then  bdd  down  his  office.  (Liv.  xxiii 
22,  23;  Plut.  Fab.  Max.  9.)  We  learn  from 
LiTj,  who  calls  him  the  oldest  of  the  ex-oensors, 
that  he  had  filled  the  latter  office ;  and  it  is  ac- 
cordinglj  conjectured  that  he  was  the  colleagne  of 
C.  AtmJios  Cotta  in  the  censorship,  b.  c.  241.  In 
the  Fasti  Capitolini  the  name  of  Cotta'*s  colleagne 
hu  dinppeared. 

3.  FjiBius  Bimo,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
accused  of  theft,  and  killed  in  consequence  by  his 
own  &ther.  f  Oros.  ir.  13.)  This  erent,  firom  the 
wder  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by  Orodus,  must 
hare  happened  shortly  before  the  second  Punic 
war. 

4.  M.  Fabius  Btn'io,  curule  aedile  B.  c  203, 
and  praetor  201,  when  he  obtained  Sardinia  as  his 
pwTince.    (lay.  xxx.  26,  40.) 

5.  Q.  Fabitts  Butxo,  praetor  B.  c.  196,  ob- 
tained the  prorince  of  Further  Spain.  (Liv.  xxxiii. 
24,26.) 

6.  Q.  Fabius  BtTTBO,  praetor  b.  c.  181,  ob- 
tained the  prorince  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  had  his 
command  prolonged  the  following  year.  In  179 
he  was  ^(pointed  one  of  the  triumyirs  for  foimding 
a  Latin  colony  in  the  territory  of  the  Pisani,  and 
in  168  one  of  the  quinqueriri  to  settle  the  disputes 
between  the  Pisani  and  Lunenses  respecting  the 
i»andaries  of  their  binds.  (Lit.  xL  18,  36,  43, 
xlr.ia.) 

7.  N.  Fabius  Bittso,  praetor  b.  a  173,  ob- 
tained the  prorince  of  Nearer  Spain,  but  died  at 
Hasnlia  on  his  way  to  the  province.  (Liv.  xli. 
38.xffi.l,4.) 

8.  (Q.)  Fabiits  Butbo,  son  of  the  brother  of  P. 
Comdiiu  Sdpio  Africanus,  the  younger,  must  have 
heen  the  son  of  Q.  Fabins,  who  was  adopted  by  Q. 
Fahins  Mazimus,  the  conqueror  of  HannibaL  Bu- 
^  was  elected  quaestor  in  b.  c.  134,  and  was 
entnisted  by  his  uncle,  Scipio,  with  the  command 
of  the  4000  volunteers  who  enlisted  at  Rome  to 
Krre  mider  Scipio  in  the  war  against  Numantia. 
(VaL  Max.  viiL  15.  §  4;  Appian,  Hisp.  84.) 

BUTRO,  a  rhetorician  in  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
dder  Seneca,  who  tells  us,  that  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Pomas  Latro,  and  a  dry  declaimer,  but  that  he 
dlTided  all  hia  subjects  weU.  (OorUroo.  1,  6,  7, 
13.&C) 

BUTES  (Bo&rns).  1.  A  son  of  Boreas,  a  Thra- 
ce was  hostile  towards  his  step-brother  Lycuigns, 
>Dd  therefore  compelled  by  his  fisther  to  emigmte. 
He  accordingly  went  with  a  band  of  colonists  to 
the  island  of  Strongyle,  afterwards  called  Naxos. 
But  as  he  and  his  companions  had  no  women,  they 
iBade  predatory  excursions,  and  also  came  to  Thes- 
fftlj,  where  they  carried  off  the  women  who  were 
jttt  celebrating  a  festival  of  Dionysus.  Butes 
^tindf  took  Coronis ;  but  she  invoked  Dionysus, 
^  itruck  Butes  with  madness,  so  that  he  threw 
himself  into  a  welL  (Diod.  v.  50.) 

2.  A  son  of  Teleon  and  Zeuxippe.  Othen  call 
hit  fitther  Pandion  ot  Amycus.  He  is  renowned 
*  aa  Athenian  shepherd,  ploughman,  warrior,  and 
tt  Aigonant  (ApoUod.  i.  9.  §§  16,  25,  iii.  14. 
§8,  15. 1  I.)  Aner  the  death  of  Pandion,  he 
^hCsined  the  office  of  priest  of  Athena  and  the 
Knechtheian  Poseidon.  The  Attic  &mily  of  the 
Btttsdae  or  Eteobatadae  derived  their  origin  from 
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him,  and  in  the  Erechtheum  on  the  Acropolis  there 
was  an  altar  dedicated  to  Butes,  and  the  walls 
were  decorated  with  paintings  representing  scenes 
from  the  history  of  the  fiukily  of  the  Butadae. 
(Pans,  i  26.  f  6 ;  Harpocrat,  Etym.  M.,  Hesych. 
S.V.;  Or^.  Arg.  138;  Yal.  Place,  i  394;  Hygin. 
Fab.  14.)  The  Aigonaut  Butes  is  also  called  a 
son  of  Poseidon  f  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  xiiL  43) ;  and 
it  is  said,  that  when  the  Argonauts  passed  by  the 
Sirens,  Orpheus  commenced  a  song  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  the  Sirens,  but  t^t  Butes  alone 
leaped  into  the  sea.  Aphrodite,  however,  saved 
him,  and  carried  him  to  Lilybaeum,  where  she  be- 
came by  him  the  mother  of  Eryx.  (Apollod.  L  9. 
§  25 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  574,  v.  24.)  Diodorus  (iv. 
83),  on  the  other  hand,  regards  tab  Butes  as  one 
of  the  native  kings  of  Sicily. 

There  are  at  least  four  more  mythical  persons  of 
this  name,  respecting  whom  nothing  of  interest  can 
be  said.  (Ov.  Met  vii  500;  Diod.  v.  59 ;  Yirg. 
Aen.  xl  690,  &c^  ix.  646.  &&)  [L.  S.] 

BUTO  (Bovrof),  an  Egyptian  divinity,  whom 
the  Greeks  identified  wiUi  their  Leto,  and  who 
was  worshipped  principally  in  the  town  of  Buto, 
which  derived  its  name  from  h^.     Festivals  were 
celebrated  there  in  her  honour,  and  there  she  had 
also  an  orade  which  was  in  high  esteem  among  the 
Egyptians.  (Herod,  ii.  59,  83, 1 11, 133, 152, 155; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  ii.  A\ ;   Strab.  xvii.  p.  802.)    Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  she  belonged  to  the  eight 
great  divinities ;  and  in  the  mythus  of  Osiris  and 
Isis  she  acts  the  part  of  a  nurse  to  tiieir  children. 
Horns  and  Bubastis.     Isis  entnisted  the  two  chil- 
dren to  her,  and  she  saved  them  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  Typhon  by  concealing  them  in  the  floating 
island  of'Chemnis,  in  a  lake  near  the  sanctuary  at 
Buto,  where  afterwards  Bubastis  and  Horus  were 
worshipped,  together  with  Buto.    (Herod.  iL  156  ;* 
Pint,  de  Ii.etOs.\%  38.)     Stephanus  of  Bysan- 
tium  appears  («.  v.  Arirovs  ir6\is)  to  speak  of  an 
eariier  worship  of  Buto  (Leto)  at  LetopoUs  near 
Memphis ;  but  Letopolis  was  in  later  times  known 
only  by  its  name,  and  was  destroyed  long  before 
the. time  of  Cambyses.   (Joseph.  Jlail.  JW.  ii.  15. 
§  1.)  As  regards  the  nature  and  character  of  Buto, 
the  ancients,  in  identifying  her  with  Leto,  trans- 
ferred their  notions  of  the  hitter  to  the  former, 
and  Buto  was  accordingly  considered  by  Greeks  as 
the  goddess  of  night    (Phumut.  de  Nat  Deor.  2 ; 
Plut  op.  Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  iii.  1.)     This  opinion 
seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  peculiar  animal 
which  was  sacred  to  Buto,  vis.  the  shrew-mouse 
{furfaX'4)  and  the  hawk.   Herodotus  (ii.  67)  states, 
that  both  these  animals  were,  afier  their  death, 
carried  to  Buto ;  and,  according  to  Antoninus  Li- 
beralis  (28),  Leto  (Buto)  changed  herself  into  a 
shrew-mouse  in  order  to  escape  the  persecution  of 
Typhon.    About  this  mouse  Plutarch  (Sympoe.  iv. 
5)  relates,  that  it  was  believed  to  have  received 
dirine  honours  in  Egypt  because  it  was  blind,  and 
because  darkness  preceded  light    This  opinion  of 
the  ancients  respecting  the  nature  of  Buto  has  been 
worked  out  with  some  modifications  by  modem 
writers  on  Egyptian  mythology.  (Jablonsky,/'afi<it 
Aeg.  iii  4.  §  7 ;  Champollion,  PaiUh,  Egyptieny  text 
to  plate  23.)  [L.  S.] 

BUTO'RIDES,  one  of  the  authors  who  wrote 
upon  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  From  the  order  in 
which  he  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  12. 
8.  17),  it  would  appear  that  he  must  have  lived 
after  Alexander  Polyhistor  and  before  Apion,  that 
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is,  either  in  the  fint  century  before  or  the  first 
century  mfter  Christ     [Aeistaooras.] 

BUZYGE.    [Bupiu,] 

BYBLIS  (Bue\ls\  a  daughter  of  Miletus  and 
Eidothea  (others  call  her  mother  Tragasia  or  Areia), 
and  sister  of  Caunus.  Tbe  story  about  her  is  re- 
lated in  diffeoent  ways.  One  tradition  is,  that 
Caunus  loved  his  sister  with  more  than  brotherly 
affection,  and  as  he  could  not  get  over  this  feeling, 
he  quitted  his  &ther*s  home  and  Miletus,  and 
settled  in  Lycia.  Byblis,  deeply  griefed  at  the 
flight  of  her  brother,  went  out  to  seek  him,  and 
having  wandered  about  for  a  long  t|me,  hung  her* 
self  by  means  of  her  girdle.  Out  of  her  te^rs  arose 
the  well  Byblis.  (Parthen.  EroL  11;  Conon,  Nctr- 
ni.  2.)  According  to  another  tradition,  Byblis 
herself  was  seised  with  a  hopeless  passion  for  h^ 
brother,  and  as  in  her  despair  she  waa  on  the  point 
of  leaping  from  a  rock  into  the  sea,  she  was  kept 
back  by  nymphs,  who  sent  her  into  a  profound 
sleep.  In  this  sleep  she  was  made  an  immortal 
Hamadryas ;  and  the  little  stream  which  came 
down  that  rock  was  called  by  the  neighbdnring 
people  the  tears  of  Byblis.  (Antonin.  14b.  80.) 
A  third  tradition,  which  likewise  represented  Byb^ 
lis  in  lore  with  her  brother,  made  her  reveal  to  him 
her  passion,  whereupon  Ouuus  fled  to  the  country 
of  the  Lfoleges,  and  Byblis  hung  herself.  (Parthen. 
L  c)  Ovid  {Met  ix.  446-665)  in  his  description 
combines  several  features  of  the  different  l^nds ; 
BybUs  is  in  love  with  Caunus,  and  as  her  love 
grows  from  day  to  day,  he  escapes ;  but  she  foUows 
him  through  Caria,  Lyda,  &c.,  imtil  at  h&st  she 
sinks  down  worn  out ;  and  as  she  is  crying  perpe- 
tually, she  is  changed  into  a  welL  The  town  of 
Byblus  in  Phoenicia  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  her.  (Steph.  Byi.  t.  o.)  [L.  S.] 

B  YZAS  (Bli^&s),a  son  of  Poseidon  and  Ceroc^ 
the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  lo.  He  was  believed  to 
be  the  founder  of  Bysantiunu  (Steph.  Byi.  t.  v, ; 
Diod.  iv.  49.)  This  transplantation  of  the  legend 
of  lo  to  Byzantium  suggests  the  idea,  that  oobnists 
from  Aigos  settled  there.  The  leader  of  the  Me- 
garians,  who  founded  Byiantium  in  b.  a  658,  was 
likewise  caUed  Byias.    (MoUe^,  Dor,  i.  6.  §  9.) 

[L.S.] 


C. 


CAANTHUS  {Kdeaf9os)y  a  son  of  Ooeanus 
and  brother  of  Mdia.  He  was  sent  out  by  his 
father  in  search  of  his  sister  who  had  been  carried 
0%  and  when  he  found  that  she  was  in  the  posset* 
sion  of  ApoUo,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  rescue 
her  from  his  hands,  he  threw  fat  into  the  sacred 
grove  of  Apollo,  called  the  Ismenium.  The  god 
then  killed  Caimthus  with  an  arrow.  His  tomb 
was  shewn  by  the  Thebans  on  the  spot  where  he 
had  been  killed,  near  the  river  Ismenius.  (Paus. 
ix.  10.  §  5.)  [L.  a] 

CABADES.      [SA88ANIDAB.] 

C  A  BARN  US  (Kfi^c^os),  a  mythical  personage 
of  the  island  of  Paros,  who  revosled  to  Demeter 
the  fact  of  her  daughter  havmg  been  carried  ofll, 
and  from  whom  the  island  of  Paros  was  said  to  have 
been  called  Cabamis.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  TlApos,) 
From  HesychiuB  («.  v,  Km^woc)  it  would  seem 
that,  in  Paros,  Cabamus  was  the  name  for  any 
priest  of  Demeter.  [I^*  &] 

CABA'SILAS,  NEILUS  (NftXos  IMdcrlAos), 
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archbishop  of  Thessalouica,  lived  aeoording  to 
about  A.  o.  1314,  and  according  to  others  somewhst 
later,  about  1340,  in  the  reign  of  the  empertr 
Joannes  Cantacuxenus.  He  was  a  bitter  opponait 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Latin  Chuxx^h,  wboce  be  is 
severely  censured  by  modem  writers  of  that  diiudi, 
whereas  Greek  and  even  Protestant  writers  spesk 
of  him  in  terms  of  high  praise.  Cabasilas  is  the 
author  of  several  works,  of  which,  however,  tvo 
only  have  yet  appeared  in  print  I.  An  orstion 
on  the  cause  of  the  schism  between  the  Uuin  sad 
Greek  churches  (infi  rmv  ahimit  rqi  IncXii^Mf- 
rat^s  Ztamdatrnf),  and   2.  A  small  woik  on  the 

?rimacy  of  the  pope  (ircpl  r^s  ippdis  rti  vin). 
'he  first  edition  of  the  latter  treatise,  with  a  Lstm 
transUtion  by  Mathias  Fladus,  appeared  at  Frsak- 
flirt  in  1555,  in  small  8vo.  This  was  followed  by 
the  editions  of  B.  Vukanhis,  Logd.  Bat.  1595, 8vo. 
and  of  Salmaaius,  Hanover,  1608,  Bvo.  This  last 
edition  contains  also  a  woric  of  Rsriaaini  oo  the 
same  subject,  with  notes  by  the  editor,  and  also 
the  first  edition  of  the  oration  of  Cabasilas  on  the 
schism  between  the  two  churches,  which  Sahnaass 
has  printed  as  the  second  book  of  the  work  on  the 
primacy  of  the  pope.  Of  this  ktter  wrork  there  is 
an  English  translation  by  Thomas  Oreaac^  LoBdoo, 
1560,  Bvo.  A  list  of  the  woriis  of  Neilus  CabaiaM 
which  have  not  yet  been  printed  is  given  hj  Fak)- 
cius.  {BibL  Qraec  z.  p.  20,  &c;  comp.  Wharton'i 
Appmdix  to  Catfe's  Hi$L  I4&  i.  p.  34,  ftc^  vol  n. 
p.  521,  &0.  ed.  London.)  [L.  &] 

CABA'SILAS,  NICOLAUS  (Nuh^Aom  KaCs^ 
o-Uos),  archbishop  of  Thetsalonicav  was  the  le- 
nhew  and  successor  of  Neilus  Cahasilaa,  with  whsai 
he  has  often  been  confounded.  He  lived  about 
A.  D.  1350.    He  first  held  a  high  office  at  the 


penal  court  of  Constantinoide,  and  in  that  o^aaty 
he  was  sent  in  1346  by  Joannes,  patriarch  of  Caa< 
stantinople,  to  the  emperor  Cantacnsenns  to  indaos 
him  to  resign  the  imperial  dignity.  In  the  year 
following  he  waa  sent  by  the  emperor  CantacMsriMi 
himself  who  hiad  then  conquered  and  entered  the 
city,  to  the  palace  of  the  ennpresa  Anm,  to  ky  be- 
fore her  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  the  eoa- 
queror.  (Cantacuz.  HuL  Bjfx,  iv.  S9«  dbc,  xiv.  16.) 
Nicolans  CahasiUs,  who  was  a  man  of  great  leaiB- 
ing,  wrote  several  works,  of  whidi  however  eoly  a 
few  have  been  published,  perhaps  because  be  was, 
like  his  undo,  a  vehen^ent  antagooiat  of  the  I^tia 
church.  The  following  works  have  appeared  ia 
print :  1.  'Epfirip^  irc^oXeuSHt^  Ac,  that  is,  s 
compendious  explanation  of  the  holy  maaa  ar  litai|7* 
It  first  ^>peared  in  a  latin  tran^tinn  by  Gentisr 
nus  Heruetianus,  Venice,  1548,  8vx)l»  fren  wheace 
it  was  reprinted  in  the  **  litnrpa  SS.  PatruB^** 
edited  by  J.  S.  Andreas  and  F.  C  do  Sainetea, 
Paris,  1560,  fol,  and  Antwerp,  1562,  8vo.,  and 
also  in  the  Bibtioik  Pair,  xxvi  p.  173,  ed.  L^ 
The  Greek  original  was  first  edited  by  Froote 
Ducaeus  in  the  Auctarium  to  the  BibL  Patr.  «f 
1624,voLilp.200,d(c  2.  A  work  00  the  hii 
of  Christ,  in  six  books,  in  which,  howews,  the  aa- 
thor  treats  principally  of  baptism,  the  bat  onctMW 
and  the  eqcharist  This  work  is  as  yet  pnbKihud 
only  in  a  Latin  version  by  J.  Poatanoa,  ta«tber 
with  some  other  works,  and  also  an  oatno  of 
NicoL  Cabaailas  agamst  usury,  Ingobtadt,  16Q4, 
4to.  From  this  edition  it  waa  reprinted  ia  the 
^i6^Pa^.  xxvi.  pi]36,  ed.Lugd.  In  aooe  MSS. 
this  work  consists  of  seven  books,  bat  tbe  si  iflfc 
has  never  appeared  in  print.    3.  As  entiflB  ea 
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Uniy  and  a^nit  Usurers,  of  which  a  Latin  tnmt- 
htkn  was  published  by  J.  Pontanus  together  with 
CsiuilBs*  life  of  Christ  The  Greek  original  of 
tliis  oation  appeared  at  Angost  YindeL  1595  by 
D.  Hoeschel,  and  was  afterwards  published  in  a 
noce  correct  form,  together  with  the  oration  of 
^hanitis  on  the  banal  of  Christ,  by  S.  Simo- 
udes,  Samosdi,  1604,  4to.  The  many  other  ora- 
tjoos  and  theologieal  woriu  of  Nicolaus  Cabaailas, 
wbidi  hare  not  yet  been  printed,  are  enomemted 
in  Fabric  BibL  Graee.  x.  p.  25,  &&;  comp.  Whar^ 
tOD^  J;9W)M/tt  to  Cb«s'«  if  »&  Lie  l  p.  44.  ed.  Lan- 
doD.  [L.S.] 

CAfiEIRI  (K<i«€ipo«),  mystic  dimitiea  who  oo- 
cv  m  varioos  parts  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
•btcarity  that  hangs  over  them,  and  the  contradio- 
^os  respecting  them  in  the  accounts  of  the  an- 
dents  thmaelyes,  have  opened  a  wide  field  for 
qieoilatton  to  modon  writers  on  mythology,  each 
of  whom  has  been  tempted  to  propound  a  theory 
of  bis  own.  The  meaning  of  the  name  Cabeiri  is 
9Bte  mcertain,  and  has  been  traced  to  nearly  all 
die  laqgoages  of  the  East,  and  eren  to  those  of  the 
North;  but  one  etymology  seems  as  pUinsible  as 
■nothei,  and  etymology  in  this  instance  is  a  real 
^  fetalis  to  the  inqpirer.  The  character  and 
n&tnie  of  the  Cabeiri  are  aa  obscure  as  the  meaning 
of  their  name.  All  that  we  can  attempt  to  do 
here  is  to  trace  and  ezpkun  the  various  opinions  of 
the  andents  themaelres,  as  they  are  presented  to 
Qt  ia  chroodogical  succession.  We  chiefly  follow 
l^>beck,  who  has  collected  all  the  passages  of  the 
tuaenU  upon  thia  anbject,  and  who  appean  to  us 
tile  most  sober  among  those  who  have  written 
ipoitit.    {Aylaopittm,  ^\^2^l2»h) 

The  eariiest  mention  of  the  Cabeiri,  so  fiiir  as  we 
^v,  was  in  a  drama  of  Aeschylus,  entitled  Kd- 
^fipotj  in  which  the  poet  brought  them  into  con- 
^  with  the  Argonanta  in  Lemnos.  The  Cabeiri 
pWDiied  the  Ajqgoiiattts  plenty  of  L^nnian  wine. 
(Pht  Synpog.  iL  1;  PoUux,  vi  23;  Bekker, 
^md,  p.  115.)  The  opinion  of  Wekker  (Die 
^eK%i  TrSog.  p.  236),  who  infen  from  Dionysius 
(i>  68,  &C.)  tluU  the  Cabeiri  had  been  spoken  of  by 
^Rtioitt,  has  been  satisfectorily  refuted  by  Lobeck 
ad  othefik  From  the  passage  of  Aeschylus  here 
*Ihried  to,  it  appears  that  he  regarded  the  Cabeiri 
SI  origina]  lirmnian  divinities,  who  had  power 
over  everything  that  contributed  to  the  good  of  the 
ii'babitants,  and  e^wdally  over  the  vineyards. 
The  frnits  of  the  field,  too,  seem  to  have  been  under 
their  pmtection,  lor  the  Pelasgians  once  in  a  time 
of  lOffdty  made  tows  to  Zeus,  ApoUo,  and  the 
Cabad  (Myrsllua,  tip.  Dkmyt,  I  23.)  Strabo 
in  his  discussion  about  the  Cnretes,  Dactyls,  &c. 
(x>p.466),  speaka  of  the  origin  of  the  Cabeiri, 
^enring  his  statements  from  ancient  authorities, 
ttd  bm  him  we  learn,  that  AcusiUus  called  Ca- 
^ilhu  a  son  of  Cabeiro  and  Hephaestus,  and  that 
hi  Bnde  the  three  Cabeiri  the  sons,  and  the  Ca- 
^idzttn  nympha  the  daughters,  of  Camillos.  Ac- 
'o'Aing  to  Pherecydes,  ApoUo  and  Rhytia  were 
^  psrents  of  the  nine  Corybantes  who  dwelled  in 
^■urthnoe,  and  the  three  Cabeiri  and  the  three 
^^■heirian  nympha  were  the  children  of  Cabeira, 
the  danghter  of  Proteus,  by  Hephaestus.  Sacrifices 
*«n  oftred  to  the  Corybantes  as  well  as  the 
^^>heiri  in  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  and  also  in  the 
*•*»»  of  Tiooa.  The  Greek  logographers,  and  per- 
^s  Aeicfaylns  too,  thus  considered  the  Cabeiri  as 
^  gnuukhildren  of  Proteus  and  as  the  sons  of 
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Hephaestus,  and  consequently  as  inferior  in  dignity 
to  the  great  goda  on  account  of  their  origin.  Their 
inferiority  is  also  implied  in  their  jocose  oonversar 
tion  with  the  Arg<mauts,  and  their  being  repeatedly 
mentioned  along  with  ihe  Curetes,  Dactyls,  Cory- 
bantes, and  other  beings  of  inferior  rank.  Hero- 
dotus (iE  37)  says,  that  we  Cabeiri  were  worshipped 
at  Memphis  as  the  sons  of  Hephaestus,  and  that 
they  resembled  the  Phoenician  dwarf-gods  (Ho- 
roJUtol)  whom  the  Phoenicians  fixed  on  the  prows 
of  their  ships.  As  the  Dioscuri  were  then  yet 
unknown  to  the  Egyptians  (Herod,  ii.  51),  the 
Cabeiri  cannot  have  been  identified  with  them  at 
that  time.  Herodotus  proceeds  to  say,  **  the  Athe- 
nians received  their  phallic  Hennae  from  the 
Pelasgians,  and  those  who  are  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  Cabeiri  will  understand  what  I 
am  saying ;  for  the  Pelasgians  fermeriy  inhabited 
Samothrace,  and  it  is  fnxm  them  that  the  Samo* 
thradans  received  their  orgies.  But  the  Samothra- 
dans  had  a  sacred  legend  about  Hermes,  which  is 
explained  in  their  mysteries.**  This  sacied  legend 
is  perhaps  no  other  than  the  one  spoken  of  by 
Cicero  (De  NaL  Dear.  iii.  22),  that  Hermes  was 
the  son  of  Coelus  and  Dies,  and  that  Prosendne 
desired  to  embrace  him.  The  same  is  perhaps 
alluded  to  by  Propertius  (iL  2.  11),  when  he  says, 
that  Mercury  (Hermes)  haid  connexions  with  Brimo^ 
who  is  probably  the  goddess  of  Pherae  worshipped 
at  Athens,  Sicyon,  and  Argos,  whom  some  identi- 
fied with  Proserpine  (Persephone),  and  othen  with 
Hecate  or  Artemis.  (Spanh.  ad  CalUm.  hymn,  in 
IHan,  259.)  We  generally  find  this  goddess  wor- 
shipped in  places  which  had  the  worship  of  the 
Cabeiri,  and  a  Lemnian  Artemis  is  mentioned  by 
Oalen.  (De  Medic  SimpL  ix.  2.  p.  246,  ed. 
Chart)  The  Tyrrhenians,  too,  are  said  to  have 
taken  away  the  statue  of  Artemis  at  Brauron,  and 
to  have  carried  it  to  Lemnos.  Aristophanes,  in 
his  **  Lemnian  Women,**  had  mentioned  Bendis 
along  with  the  Brauronian  Artemis  and  the  great 
goddess,  and  Nonnus  (ZMonyf,  xxx.  45)  states  that 
the  Cabeirus  Alcon  brandished  *E«^(n}s  t^MuroiSca 
inp<r6t',  so  that  we  may  draw  the  conclusion,  that 
the  Sunothracians  and  Lemnians  worshipped  a 
goddess  akin  to  Hecate,  Artemis,  Bendis,  or  Per* 
sephone,  who  had  some  sexual  connexion  with 
Hermes,  which  revelation  was  made  in  the  mya> 
teries  of  Samothrace. 

The  writer  next  to  Herodotus,  who  speaka  about 
the  Cabeiri,  and  whose  statements  we  possess  in 
Strabo  (p.  472),  though  brief  and  obscure,  ia 
Stesimbrotus.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  in 
Strabo  is,  according  to  Lobedc,  as  follows :  Some 
persons  think  that  the  Corybantes  are  the  sons  of 
Cronos,  othen  that  they  are  the  sons  of  Zeus  and 
Calliope,  that  they  (the  Corybantes)  went  to  Sa- 
mothrace and  were  the  same  as  the  beings  who 
were  there  called  Cabeiri.  But  as  the  doings  of 
the  Corybantes  are  senerally  known,  whereas  no- 
thing is  known  of  ue  Samothracian  Corybantes, 
those  persons  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  saying, 
that  the  doings  of  the  Utter  Corybantes  are  kept 
secret  or  are  mystic.  This  opinion,  however,  is 
contested  by  Demetrius,  who  states,  that  nothing 
was  revealed  in  the  mysteries  either  of  the  deeds 
of  the  Cabeiri  or  of  their  having  accompanied  Rhea 
or  of  their  having  brought  up  Zeus  and  Dionysus. 
Demetrius  also  mentions  the  opinion  of  Stesimbro- 
tus, that  ^e  Upd  were  performed  in  Samothrace 
to  the  Cabeiri,  who  derived  their  name  from  mount 
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Cabeinu  in  Berecyntia.  But  here  again  opinionB 
differed  veiy  mndi,  for  while  some  believed  that 
the  Itpd  KaiStlpwv  were  thns  called  from  their  hav- 
ing been  instituted  and  conducted  by  the  Cabeiri, 
others  thought  that  they  were  celebn^ed  in  honour 
of  the  Cabeiri,  and  that  the  Cabeiri  belonged  to  the 
great  gods. 

The  Attic  writers  of  this  period  o£fer  nothing  of 
importtmce  concerning  the  Cabeiri,  but  they  inti- 
mate that  their  mysteries  were  particularly  calcu- 
lated to  protect  the  lives  of  the  initiated.  ( Aristoph. 
Par,  298 ;  comp.  EtymoL  Oud.  p.  289.)  Later 
writers  in  making  the  same  remark  do  not  mention 
the  name  Cabeiri,  but  speak  of  the  Samothracian 
gods  generally.  (Diod.  iv.  43,  49 ;  Aelian,  Fragm, 
p.  320  ;  Callim.  Ep,  36 ;  Lucian.  ^.  15  ;  Plut. 
Marcell.  30.)  There  are  several  instances  men- 
tioned of  lo  vers  swearing  by  the  Cabeiri  in  promis- 
ing fidelity  ta  one  another  (Juv.  iiL  144;  Himerius, 
Orat,  i.  12)  ;  and  Snidas  (s.o.  ^ia\aitkd»%t)  men- 
tions a  case  of  a  girl  invoking  the  Cabeiri  as  her 
avengers  against  a  lover  who  had  broken  his  oath. 
But  from  Siese  oaths  we  can  no  more  draw  any 
inference  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  Cabeiri, 
than  from  the  &ct  of  their  protecting  the  lives  of 
the  initiated;  for  these  are  features  which  they 
have  in  common  with  various  other  divinities. 
From  the  account  which  the  scholiast  of  Apollonius 
Rhodius  (L  913)  has  borrowed  from  Athenion, 
who  had  written  a  comedy  called  The  Samothra- 
CBon*  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  661),  we  learn  only  that  he 
spoke  of  two  Cabeiri,  Dardanus,  and  Jasion,  whom 
he  called  sons  of  Zeus  and  Electra.  They  derived 
their  name  from  mount  Cabeirus  in  Phrygia,  from 
whence  they  had  been  introduced  into  Sunothrace. 

A  more  ample  source  of  information  respecting 
the  Cabeiri  is  opened  to  us  in  the  writers  of  the 
Alexandrine  period.  The  two  scholia  on  Apollo- 
nius Rhodius  {L  c.)  contain  in  substance  the  fol- 
lowing statement :  Mnaseas  mentions  the  names 
of  three  Cabeiri  in  Samothrace,  viz.  Axieros,  Axio- 
cersa,  and  Axiocersus ;  the  first  is  Demeter,  the 
second  Persephone,  and  the  third  Hades.  Othen 
add  a  fourth,  Cadmilus,  who  according  to  Dionyso- 
dorus  is  identical  with  Hermes.  It  thus  appears 
that  these  accounts  agreed  with  that  of  Stesimbro- 
tus,  who  reckoned  the  Cabeiri  among  the  great 
gods,  and  that  Mnaseas  only  added  their  names. 
Herodotus,  as  we  have  seen,  had  already  connected 
Hermes  with  Persephone ;  the  worship  of  the  latter 
as  connected  with  that  of  Demeter  in  Samothrace 
is  attested  by  Artemidorus  (ap,  Strab,  iv.  p.  198) ; 
and  there  was  also  a  port  in  Samothrace  which  de- 
rived its  name,  Demetrium,  from  Demeter.  (Liv. 
xlv.  6.)  According  to  the  authors  used  by  Diony- 
sius  (L  68),  the  worship  of  Samothrace  was  intro- 
duced there  from  Areadia ;  for  according  to  them 
Dardanus,  together  with  his  brother  Jasion  or 
Jasui  and  his  sister  Harmonia,  left  Arcadia  and 
went  to  Samothrace,  taking  with  them  the  Pal- 
ladium from  the  temple  of  Pallas.  Cadmus,  how- 
ever, who  appears  in  this  tradition,  is  king  of 
Samothrace :  he  made  Dardanus  his  friend,  and 
sent  him  to  Teucer  in  Troas.  Dardanus  himseli^ 
again,  is  sometimes  described  as  a  Cretan  (Serv. 
odf  Aen,  iii.  167),  sometimes  as  an  Asiatic  (Steph. 
t.  V.  Adpiapos'y  Eustath.  ad  Diony$,  Perieg.  391), 
while  Arrian  (ap,  Eustatk,  p.  351 )  makes  him  come 
originally  from  Samothrace.  Respecting  Dardanus* 
brother  Jasion  or  Jasus,  the  accounts  likewise 
differ  very  much ;  for  while  some  writers  describe 
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him  as  going  to  Samothrace  either  from  Parriuk 
sia  in  Arcadia  or  from  Crete,  a  third  account 
(Dionys.  i.  61 )  stated,  that  he  was  kiUed  by  light- 
lUng  for  having  entertained  improper  deures  for 
Demeter ;  and  Arrian  {L  e.)  says  that  Janon,  being 
inspired  by  Demeter  and  Coia,  went  to  Sicily  and 
many  other  pboes,  and  there  established  die  mys- 
teries of  these  goiddesses,  for  which  Demeter  re- 
warded him  by  yielding  to  his  embcsoes,  and 
became  the  mother  of  Parius,  the  founder  of  Pans. 

All  writen  of   this  class  appear  to  cnmdtet 
Dardanus  as  the  founder  of  the  Samothracian  laji- 
teries,  and  the  mysteries  themselves  as  solenmiaed 
in  honour  of  Demeter.    Another  set  of  authorities, 
on  the  other  hand,  regards  them  as  bekmging  to 
Rhea  (Diod.  v.  51 ;   Schol.  ad  ArisHd.   p.  106; 
Strab.   EaccerpL  lib,  vii.    p.  511,   ed.  Alinelov.; 
Lucian,  De  Dea  Syr,  97),  and  suggests  the  identity 
of  the    Samothracian    and    Phrygian    mysteries. 
Pherecydes  too,  who  placed  the  Corybantca,  tbe 
companions  of  the  great  mother  of  the  gods,  m 
Samothrace,  and  Stesimbrotus  who  derived  the 
Cabeiri  isom  mount  Cabeirus  in  Phrygia,  and  all 
those  writen  who  describe  Dardanna  as  the  founder 
of  the  Samothracian  mysteries,  naturally  ascribed 
the  Samothracian  mysteries  to  Rhea.   To  Demeter, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  ascribed  by  Mnaseas, 
Artemidoru^  and  even  by  Herodotus,  since  be 
mentions  Hermes  and  Persephone  in  eoonexian 
with  these  mysteries,  and  Penephone  has  notkiag 
to  do  with  Rhea.    Now,  as  Demeter  and  Rhea 
have  many  attributes  in  common — both  are  fcey^ 
Am  ^ffo(,  and  the  festivals  of  eadi  were  oelebnted 
with  the  same  kind  of  enthusiasm ;  and  as  peculiar 
features  of  the  one  are  occasionally  transferred  to 
the  other  (e,  g.  Eurip.  Helm,  1JM)4),   it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  how  it  might  hai^>en,  tluU  the  S«do- 
thradan  goddess  was  sometimes  called  Demeter 
and  sometimes  Rhea.     The  difficulty  ia,  however, 
increased  by  the  fiict  of  Venus  (Aphrodite)  too 
beinff  worshipped  in  Samothrace.    {Plin.  H,  N, 
V.  6.)    This  Venus  may  be  either  the  ThraciaB 
Bendis  or  Cybele,  or  may  have  been  one  of  the 
Cabeiri  themselves,  for  we  know  that  Thebes  pos- 
sessed three  ancient  statues  of  Aphrodite,  which 
Harmonia  had  taken  from  the  ships  of  Cadmn, 
and  which  may  have  been  the  TlaraXkoi  who  re- 
sembled the  Oibeiri.    (Pftus.  ix.  16.  §  2;  Herod. 
iiL  37.)     In  connexion  with  this  Aphrodite  ve 
may  mention  that,  according  to  some  aoeonnts,  the 
Phoenician  Aphrodite  (Astarte)  had  commonly  the 
epithet  dkabar  or  dkAor,  an  Axalnc  word  wkkh 
signifies  ^  the  great,^  azid  that  Lobedc  considers 
Astarte  as  identical  with  the  ScAifnr  Kirfeyis, 
which  name  P.  Ligorius  saw  on  a  gem. 

There  are  also  writen  who  transfer  aO  thst  is 
said  about  the  Samothracian  gods  to  the  Diooctfi 
who  were  indeed  different  from  Ae  Cabeiri  of 
Acusikius  Pherecydes,  and  Aeschylos,  bat  jH 
might  easily  be  omfounded  with  them ;  first,  be- 
cause the  Dioscuri  are  also  called  great  gods,  and 
secondly,  because  they  were  also  regar^d  as  the 
protecton  of  persons  in  danger  either  bj  land  er 
water.  Hence  we  find  that  in  seme  places  wbeve 
the  dvaK€s  were  wonhipped,  it  was  uncertain  whe- 
ther they  were  the  Dioscuri  or  the  CabeirL  (Pann 
X.  38.  §  3.)  Nay,  even  the  Roman  Penates  were 
sometimes  considered  as  identical  with  the  Dios- 
curi and  Cabeiri  (Dionys.  i.  67,  &c)  ;  and  Van* 
thought  that  the  Penates  were  carried  by  Dardanna 
from  the  Arcadian  town  Pheneos  to  SamoiCbneB, 
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nd  that  Aeneas  brought  them  from  thence  to  Ital  j. 
(Macrob.  Sat  iil  4;  Seir.  adAen,l  378,  iii.  148.) 
Bat  the  authorities  for  this  opinion  are  all  of  a  late 
period.  According  to  one  set  of  accounts,  the  Sa- 
moduadan  gods  were  two  male  dirinities  of  the 
Mine  age,  which  applies  to  Zeus  and  Dionysus,  or 
Dsrdanns  and  Jaaion,  but  not  to  Demeter,  Rhea, 
or  PerMphone.  When  people,  in  the  course  of 
tine,  bad  become  accustomed  to  regard  the  Penates 
and  Gabeiri  as  identical,  and  yet  did  not  know 
exactly  the  name  of  eadi  separate  diTinity  com- 
posed under  diose  common  names,  some  divinities 
are  mentioned  among  the  Penates  who  belonged  to 
the  Cabeiri,  and  vice  rersL  Thus  Senrius  (ad 
AetLim.  619)  represents  Zeus,  Pallas,  and  Hermes 
ai  mtrodaced  from  Samothrace ;  and,  in  another 
paaoge  {ad  Aen,  iii.  264),  he  says  that,  according 
to  the  Samothracians,  these  three  were  the  great 
gods,  of  whom  Hermes,  and  perhaps  Zeus  also, 
at^t  be  reckoned  among  the  Cabeiri.  Varro  (de 
Lng.  LaL  r.  58,  ed.  M'^er)  says,  that  Heaven 
and  Earth  were  the  great  Samothradan  gods; 
while  m  another  place  (ap.  August  De  Cm,  Deiy 
ril  18)  he  stated,  that  there  were  three  Samothra- 
dan gods,  Jupiter  or  Heaven,  Juno  or  Earth,  and 
Minora  or  the  prototype  of  things, — the  ideas  of 
Plato.  This  ia,  of  course,  only  the  view  Yarro 
himself  took,  and  not  a  tradition. 

If  we  now  look  back  upon  the  various  state- 
nenti  we  have  gathered,  for  the  purpose  of  arriv- 
ing at  some  definite  conclusion,  it  is  manifest,  that 
the  eariiest  writers  regard  the  Cabeiri  as  descended 
from  iniimor  divinities,  Proteus  and  Hephaestus : 
they  have  their  seats  on  earth,  in  Samothrace, 
LoDDoe,  and  Imbros.  Those  early  writers  cannot 
pwriWy  have  conceived  them  to  be  Demeter,  Per- 
sephone or  Rhea.  It  is  true  those  early  authori- 
tiei  ate  not  numerous  in  comparison  with  the  later 
ona;  but  Demetrius,  who  wrote  on  the  subject, 
nsy  have  had  more  and  very  good  ones,  since  it  is 
^  refermce  to  him  that  Strabo  repeats  the  as- 
■vtioB,  that  the  Cabeiri,  like  the  Corybontes  and 
^^netes,  were  only  ministers  of  the  great  gods. 
We  may  therefore  suppose,  that  the  Sfunothracian 
C>heiri  were  originally  such  inferior  beings ;  and 
M  the  notion  of  the  Gsibeiri  was  from  the  first  not 
fixed  and  distinct,  it  became  less  so  in  later  times ; 
*Bd  as  the  ideaa  of  mystery  and  Demeter  came  to 
be  looked  upon  as  inseparable,  it  cannot  occasion 
^Bi^ntt  that  the  mysteries,  which  were  next  in 
jXBportance  to  those  of  Eleusis,  the  most  celebrated 
in  antiquity,  were  at  length  completely  transferred 
*^^  goddess.  The  opinion  that  the  Samothra- 
rian  gods  were  the  same  as 'the  Roman  Penates, 
K<nia  to  have  arisen  with  those  writers  who  en- 
^Tooied  to  trace  every  ancient  Roman  institution 
to  IVoy,  and  thence  to  Samothrace. 

The  places  where  the  worship  of  the  Cabeiri  oc- 
'vi,  are  chiefly  Samothrace,  Lemnos,  and  Imbros. 
^*Be  writers  have  maintuned,  that  the  Samo- 
^^Kscian  and  Lemnian  Cabeiri  were  distinct; 
l)st  the  contrary  is  asserted  by  Strabo  (x.  p. 
^X  Besides  the  Cabeiri  of  these  three  islands, 
*«  read  of  Boeotian  Cabeiri.  Near  the  Neitian 
9^  of  Thebes  there  was  a  grove  of  Demeter 
^^■heiria  and  CctB,  which  none  but  the  initiated 
*ere  allowed  to  enter ;  and  at  a  distance  of  seven 
*^>dia  from  it  there  was  a  sanctuary  of  the  Cabeiri. 
(P*ot.  ix.  25.  §  5.)  Here  mysteries  were  cele- 
^ted,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  temple  was  great  as 
^  «s  the  time  of  Pftusanias.    (Coinp.  iv.  1.  §  5.) 
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The  account  of  Pausanias  about  the  origin  of  the 
Boeotian  Cabeiri  savours  of  rationalism,  and  is,  as 
Lobeck  justly  remarics,  a  mere  fiction.  It  must 
further  not  be  supposed  that  there  existed  any  con- 
nexion between  the  Samothracian  Cadmilus  or 
Cadmus  and  the  Theban  Cadmus;  for  tradition 
clearly  describes  them  as  beings  of  diflerent  origin, 
race,  and  dignity.  Pausanias  (ix.  22.  §  5)  fur&er 
mentions  another  sanctuary  of  the  Cabeiri,  with  a 
grove,  in  the  Boeotian  town  of  Anthedon ;  and  a 
Boeotian  Cabeirus,  who  possessed  the  power  of 
averting  dangers  and  increasing  man*s  prosperity, 
is  mentioned  in  an  epigram  of  Diodoms.  (Brunck, 
AnaL  iL  p.  185.)  A  Maoedomiam  Cabeinu  occurs 
in  Lactantius.  (i.  15, 8 ;  comp.  Firmicus,  de  Error, 
Pnf,  p.  23;  Clem.  Alex.  ProtrepL  p.  16.)  The 
reverence  paid  by  the  Macedonians  to  the  Cabeiri 
may  be  inferred  mm  the  fiict  of  Philip  and  Olym- 
pias  being  initiated  in  the  Samothracian  mysteries, 
and  of  Alexander  erecting  altars  to  the  Cabeiri  at 
the  close  of  his  Eastern  expedition.  (Pint  Alex,  2 ; 
Philostr.  de  ViL  ApoUon,  ii  43.)  The  Pergamemtan 
Cabeiri  are  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (L  4.  §  6),  and 
those  of  Berytui  by  Sanchoniathon  (ap,  Emeeb. 
Praep,  Etxmg.  p.  31)  and  Damascius.  (  Vit  Itidor, 
cclii.  573.)  Respecting  the  mysteries  of  the  Ca- 
beiri in  general,  see  Did,  of  Ant  s.  v.  Kagtlpta; 
Lobeck,  Aglaoph,  p.  1281,  &c  For  the  various 
opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Cabeiri,  see 
Creuzer,  SymboL  ii  p.  302,  &c ;  Schelling,  Ueber 
die  Gikter'voH  Samotkrake^  Stuttgard,  1815 ;  Welc- 
ker,  Aeedijfl,  TrUog,;  Klausen,  Aeneas  %,  die  Pe- 
not  [L.  S.] 

CACA  or  CA'CIA,  a  sister  of  Cacus,  who,  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  betrayed  the  place  where 
the  cattle  were  concealed  which  Cacus  had  stolen 
fin>m  Hercules  or  Recaranus.  She  was  rewarded 
for  it  with  divine  honours,  which  she  was  to  enjoy 
for  ever.  In  her  sanctuary  a  perpetual  fire  was 
kept  up,  just  as  in  the  temple  of  Vesta.  (L^ctant. 
i.  20,  36 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen,  viii.  190.)  [L.  &] 

CACUS,  a  fribulous  Italian  shepherd,  who  was 
believed  to  have  lived  in  a  cave,  and  to  have  com- 
mitted various  kinds  of  robberies.  Among  others, 
he  also  stole  a  part  of  the  cattle  of  Hercules  or 
Recaranus;  and,  as  he  dragged  the  animals  into 
his  cave  by  their  tails,  it  was  impossible  to  discover 
their  traces.  But  when  the  remaining  oxen  passed 
by  the  cave,  those  within  began  to  bellow,  and 
were  thus  discovered.  Another  tradition  stated, 
that  Caca,  the  sister  of  Cacus,  betrayed  the  place 
of  their  concealment  Cacus  was  slain  by  Hercules. 
(Liv.  17.)  He  is  usually  called  a  son  of  Vulcan, 
and  Ovid,  who  gives  his  story  with  considerable 
embellishments,  describes  Cacus  as  a  fearful  giant, 
who  was  the  terror  of  the  whole  land.  (Ov.  Fagt, 
L  554 ;  comp.  Virg.  Aen,  viii  190,  &c. ;  Propert. 
iv.  9;  Dionys.  L  32,  43;  AureL  Vict  De  Orig, 
Gent  Rom,  $,)  Evander,  who  then  ruled  over  the 
country  in  which  Cacus  had  resided,  shewed  his 
gratitude  to  the  conqueror  of  Cacus  by  dedicating 
to  him  a  sanctuary,  and  appointing  the  Potitii  and 
Piuarii  as  his  priests.  The  common  opinion  res- 
pecting the  original  character  of  Cacus  is,  that  he 
was  the  personification  of  some  evil  daemon,  and 
this  opinion  is  chiefly  founded  upon  the  descrip- 
tions of  him  given  by  the  Roman  poets.  Hartung 
(Die  Ret^,  d,  Horn,  i  p.  318,  &c.),  however,  thinks 
that  Cacus,  whom  he  identifies  with  Cacius  (Diod. 
iv.  21 ;  Solin.  i.  1),  and  his  sister  Caca  were  Ro- 
man penates,  whose  names  he  connects  with  ico/m, 
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eo^tfo,  and  coquo.  There  were  at  Rome  Tariooi 
things  connected  with  the  legends  about  Cacus. 
On  the  side  of  the  Palatine  hUl,  not  hi  from  the 
hat  of  Fanstulos,  there  was  a  foot-path  leading  up 
the  hill,  with  a  wooden  ladder  called  **  the  ladder 
of  Cacus,^  and  the  ancient  cave  of  Cacus,  which  is 
still  shewn  at  Rome,  was  in  the  Salina,  near  the 
Porta  Trigemina.  (Diod.,  Solim,  IL  ec;  Klausen, 
Aeneat  u.  die  Penateny  p.  768,  &c;  Bunsen,  Beachr 
reiLder Stadi Rom,i,pAU,m.  1.1^407,)  [Ii.S.] 

CA'DIUS  RUFUS.    [Rupuu.] 

CA'DMILUS,  CA'SMILUS,  or  CADMUS 
(Ko^fuXof,  Kcur/uAos,  or  KciS/ios),  according  to 
Acasilans  {ap,  SUrab,  x.  p.  472)  a  son  of  Hephaestus 
and  Cabeiro,  and  &ther  of  the  Samothracian  Ca- 
beiri  and  the  Cabeirian  nymphs.  Others  consider 
Cadmilus  himself  as  the  fourth  of  the  Samothracian 
Cabeiri.  (SchoL  ad  ApoUom,  Bkod.  L  917 ;  comp. 
Cabkal)  [L.  S.] 

CADMUS  (KiSa/tof ),  a  son  of  Agenor  and  Tele- 
phasaa,  and  brother  of  Europa,  Phoenix,  and  Cilix. 
When  Europa  was  carried  off  by  Zeus  to  Crete, 
Agentor  sent  out  his  sons  in  search  of  their  sister, 
enjoining  them  not  to  return  without  her.  Tele- 
phassa  accompanied  her  sons.  All  researches  being 
fruitless,  Cadmus  and  Telephassa  settled  in  Thrace. 
Here  Telephassa  died,  and  Cadmus,  after  burying 
her,  went  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle  reelecting 
his  sister.  The  god  commanded  him  to  abstain 
from  further  seeking,  and  to  follow  a  cow  of  a  cer- 
tain kind,  and  to  build  a  town  on  the  spot  where 
the  cow  should  sink  down  with  fatigue.  (SchoL  ad 
Eurip.  Pkoen,  638,  ad  Aristoph.  Bam,  1256 ;  Pans, 
ix.  12.  §  1.)  Cadmus  found  the  cow  described  by 
the  oracle  in  Phods  among  the  herds  of  Pelagon, 
and  followed  her  into  Boeotia,  where  she  sank 
down  on  the  spot  on  which  Cadmus  built  Thebes, 
with  the  acropolis,  Cadmea.  As  he  intended  to 
sacrifice  the  cow  here  to  Athena,  he  sent  some  per* 
sons  to  the  neighbouring  well  of  Ares  to  fetch  wa- 
ter. This  well  was  guarded  by  a  dragon,  a  son  of 
Ares,  who  killed  the  men  sent  by  Cadbmus.  Here- 
upon, Cadmus  slew  the  dragon,  and,  on  the  advice 
of  Athena,  sowed  the  teeth  of  the  monster,  out  of 
which  armed  men  grew  up,  who  slew  each  other, 
with  the  exception  of  five,  Echion,  Udaeus,  Chtho- 
nius,  Hyperenor,  and  Pelor,  who,  according  to  the 
Theban  legend,  were  the  anceston  of  the  Thebans. 
Cadmus  was  punished  for  having  slain  the  dragon 
by  being  obliged  to  serve  for  a  certain  period  of  time, 
some  say  one  year,  othen  eight  years.  After  this 
Athena  assigned  to  him  the  government  of  Thebes, 
and  Zeus  gave  him  Harmonia  for  his  wife.  The 
marriage  solenmity  was  honoured  by  the  presence 
of  all  the  Olympian  gods  in  the  Cadmea.  Cadmus 
gave  to  Harmonia  the  fiunous  WvAoi  and  necklace 
which  he  had  received  from  Hephaestus  or  from 
Europa,  and  became  by  her  the  fitther  of  Autonoe, 
Ino,  Scmele,  Agave,  and  Polydorus.  Subsequently 
Cadmus  and  Harmonia  quitted  Thebes,  and  went 
to  the  Cencheleans.  This  people  was  at  war  with 
the  lUyrians,  and  had  received  an  oracle  which 
promised  them  victory  if  they  took  Cadmus  as 
their  commander.  The  Cencheleans  accordingly 
made  Cadmus  their  king,  and  conquered  the  ene- 
my. After  ^is,  Cadmus  had  another  son,  whom 
he  called  Illyrius.  In  the  end,  Cadmus  and  Har- 
monia were  changed  into  dragons,  and  were  re- 
moved by  Zeus  to  Elysium. 

Thia  is  the  account  given  by  Apollodorus  (iii.  1. 
§  1 ,  &c.),  which,  with  the  exception  of  some  par- 
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ticulars,  agrees  with  the  stories  in  Hyginns  {Fak 
178)and  Pausanias  (ix.  5.  §  1, 10.  §  1, 12.  §  l,&c). 
There  are,  however,  many  points  in  the  story  of 
Cadmus  in  which  the  various  tiaditioiis  pfeacot 
considerable  differences.  His  native  ooontxy  ii 
commonly  stated  to  have  been  PhoMuda,  as  ta 
Apollodorus  (comp.  Died.  iv.  2 ;  Stiah.  til  p.  321, 
ix.  p.  401);  but  he  is  sometimes  called  a  Tyiun 
(Herod,  ii.  49;  Eurip.  PAoen.  639),  and  sooetiiDei 
a  Sidonian.  TEurip.  BaocL  1 71 ;  Or.  Met  iv.  571.) 
Othen  regarded  Cadmus  as  a  native  of  Thebes  in 
Egypt  (Died.  L  23;  Paus.  ix.  12.  §  2),  and  kis 
parentage  is  modified  accordingly ;  for  he  is  abo 
called  a  son  of  Antiope,  the  daug^ttf  of  Belus,  or 
of  Argiope,  the  daughter  of  Neilna.  (SchoL  §d 
Eurip.  Pkoen,  5,  wi&  Yakk.  note ;  Hygin.  Fek 
6, 178,  179.)  He  is  said  to  have  introdooed  into 
Oreece  from  Phoenicia  or  Egypt  an  alphabet  «f 
sixteen  letten  (Herod,  v.  58,  Ac.;  Diod.  iii.  67, 
T.  57;  Plin. /f.  AT.  vii 56 ;  Hygin.  Fa6i  277), snd 
to  have  been  the  first  who  worked  the  mines  of 
mount  Pangaeon  in  Thrace.  The  tecAh  of  the 
dragon  whom  Cadmus  slew  were  sown,  aooodUig 
to  some  accounts,  by  Athena  herself;  and  the  qnt 
where  this  was  done  was  shewn,  in  aftertimes,  ia 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes.  (SchoL  ad  Emip. 
PAO0II.67O;  Paus.ix.10.  §1.)  Half  of  the  teeth 
were  given  by  Athena  to  Aeetes,  kmg  of  CoUiiiL 
(ApoUon.  Rhod.  iiL  1183;  ApoQod.  L  9.  §23; 
^err,  ad  Virg.  Georg,  }L  li\,)  The  account  of  Us 
quitting  Thebes  also  was  not  the  same  in  all  tradi- 
tions ;  for  some  related,  that  he  was  *Tp4U<  by 
Amphion  and  Zethus,  or  by  Dionysus.  (SynedL 
p.  296,  ed.  Dindorfl)  A  tradition  of  Brasiae  sMed, 
that  Cadmus,  after  discovering  the  larth  of  Diony- 
sus by  his  daughter  Semele,  shut  up  the  mother 
and  her  child  in  a  chest,  and  threw  them  into  the 
sea.  (Paus.  iii  24.  §  3.)  According  to  the  opmioa 
of  Herodotus.  (iL  49),  however,  Melampua  leaned 
and  received  the  woruip  of  Dionysus  firom  Cadnas, 
and  other  traditions  too  represent  Cadmus  as  wor- 
shipping Dionysus.  {e,g,  Eurip^  Bacck,  181.)  Ae- 
coiding  to  Euripides,  Cadmus  resigned  the  goven- 
ment  of  Thebes  to  his  grandson,  Pentheos ;  aad 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  Cadmus  went  to  Dly- 
ria,  where  he  built  Buthoe  (Baedu  43, 133L,&c), 
in  the  government  of  which  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Illyrius  or  Polydorus. 

The  whole  story  of  Cadmus,  with  its  Buaifbld 
poetical  embellishments,  seems  to  suggest  the  im- 
migration of  a  Phoenician  or  Egyptian  cokmy  iMo 
Greece,  by  means  of  which  dvihwtion  (Uie  alpha- 
bet, art  of  mining,  and  the  worriup  of  DiooysBs) 
came  into  the  country.  But  the  opinion  fonned  oo 
this  point  must  depend  upon  the  view  we  take  of 
the  early  influence  of  Phoenicia  and  ^jpt  in  ge- 
neral upon  the  eariy  civilisation  of  OreeesL  Whfle 
Buttmann  and  Creuzer  admit  such  an  inflneaes, 
C.  0.  MUller  denies  it  altogether,  and  re§ards 
Cadmus  as  a  Pehisgian  divinity.  Cadimis  wm 
worshipped  in  various  parts  of  Oieeoe,  and  at 
Sparta  he  had  a  heroum.  (Paus.  iiL  15.  S  6 ;  camf. 
Buttmann,  Mgtkolcg,  iL  p.  171 ;  MUller,  Onkam 
p.ll3,&c.)  0&) 

CADMUS  (K69fws).  the  son  of  Scythes,  a  ma 
renowned  for  his  integrity,  was  sent  by  Oekm  •» 
Delphi,  in  B.  c.  480,  with  great  treasorea,  to  await 
the  issue  of  the  battle  between  the  Qf«eks  and 
Penians,  and  with  orden  to  give  theni  to  the  Per* 
sians  if  the  latter  conquered,  bat  to  bring  them 
back  to  Sicily  if  the  Greeks  prevailed.    Ahat  th» 
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Mtt  of  XerzM,  Cadmiu  retnnied  to  Sicilj  with 
the  tictfaret,  dioogh  he  might  easily  hare  appro- 
priated them  to  lua  own  use.  (Herod,  m  163, 
164.)  Herodotuf  caUi  Cadmna  a  Coan,  and  states 
ferther,  that  he  noeiTed  the  tyrannj  of  Cos  from 
Ids  fiuker,  hot  gave  the  state  its  liberty  of  his  own 
moid,  merely  frtnn  a  sense  of  justice ;  and  that 
ifter  this  he  went  over  to  Sidly  and  dwelt  along 
with  the  Samians  at  Zande,  afterwards  called 
MesMDe.  MQller  (Dor.  i  8.  §  4,  note  q.)  thinks 
tbat  this  Cadmos  was  the  son  of  the  Scythes, 
tjnut  of  Zancle,  who  was  driven  out  by  the  Sa- 
niaaf  (b.  c.  497),  and  who  fled  to  the  court  of 
Penia,  where  he  died.  (Herod,  ri.  23.)  In  reply 
to  the  objeetkm,  that  Herodotus  speaks  of  Cadmus 
hsTing  inherited  the  tyranny  from  his  &ther,  but  of 
Scythes  hanng  died  in  Persia,  Miiller  remarks  that 
tlK  goremment  of  Cos  was  probably  given  to  his 
&ther  by  the  Persians,  but  that  he  notwithstand- 
ing eontmued  to  retide  in  Persia,  as  we  know  was 
tiw  caw  wiUi  Histiaeus.  If  Uiis  conjecture  is 
conect,  Ckdffius  probably  resigned  the  tyranny  of 
Cos  through  desire  of  returning  to  his  native  town, 
Zande.  He  was  accompanied  to  Sicily  by  the 
poet  Epicharmus.     (Suidas,  t.  v.  *E«-(xaf>/iof.) 

CADMUS  (iC((8/Aos).  I.  Of  Miletus,  a  son  of 
PutdioD,  and  in  all  probability  the  earliest  Greek 
hiitflrian  or  logographer.  He  lived,  according  to 
the  vague  statement  of  Joseph  us  (c.  Apiom,  L*2 ; 
eonp.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi  p.  267),  very  shortly 
before  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece ;  and  Suidu 
Bakes  the  «wgnl*r  statement,  that  Cadmus  was 
only  a  little  younger  than  the  mythical  poet  Or^ 
pheoa,  which  arises  frtmi  the  thorough  confusion  of- 
the  mTthical  Cadnma  of  Phoenicia  and  the  historian 
Cadmus.  But  there  u  every  probability  that  Cad- 
>nu  lived  about  b.  c.  540.  Strabo  fi.  p.  18)  places 
Cadma  first  among  the  three  auUiors  whom  he 
aOi  the  earliest  prose  writers  among  the  Greeks : 
fit.  Cbdfflus,  Pherecydes,  and  Hecataeus;  and 
bm  this  cireumstance  we  may  infer,  that  Cadmus 
«tt  the  most  ancient  of  the  three  an  inference 
vhich  is  alto  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Pliny 
{H.K  V.  SI),  who  calls  Cadmus  the  first  that  ever 
vTote  (Oreek)  prooe.  When,  therefore,  in  another 
pliMige  (vil  56)  Plmy  calls  Pherecydes  the  most 
tooaii  prooe  writer,  and  Cadmus  of  Miletus  sim- 
ply the  earliest  historian,  we  have  probably  to  re- 
|nd  this  as  one  of  those  numerous  inconsistencies 
Qto  wluch  PKny  fell  by  following  diiieront  autho- 
rities at  different  times,  and  foigetting  what  he 
had  Mid  on  former  occasions.  All,  therefore,  we 
caa  ioSsr  from  his  contradicting  himself  in  this  case 
ill  that  there  were  some  ancient  authorities  who 
Bide  Pherecydes  the  easiest  Greek  prose  writer, 
ad  not  Cadmus ;  but  that  the  latter  was  the  ear^ 
fint  Oreek  historian,  seems  to  be  an  undisputed 
^  Cadmus  wrote  a  work  on  the  foundation  of 
Hiletiu  and  the  earliest  history  of  Ionia  generally, 
ia  four  hooks  (Kr^o'ts  MiA^ou  ira)  r^f  SAijf  *l«»r(as). 
^  wock  appears  to  have  been  lost  at  a  very 
<vly  perkid,  for  Dioojrniu  of  Halicamassus  (Jim/. 
d(  ThtofdL  23)  expressly  mentions,  that  the  work 
^nown  m  his  time  under  the  name  of  Cadmus  was 
(^Midered  a  forgery.  When  Suidas  and  othen 
(Bekker's  AneaL  p.  781),  call  Cadmus  of  Miletus 
the  i&Tentof  of  the  alphabet,  this  statement  must 
h*  Rgarded  as  the  result  of  a  confusion  between 
the  njthiea]  Cadmus,  who  emigrated  from  Phoe- 
liaa  into  Oreeee ;  and  Suidas  is,  in  feet,  obviously 
S*ihj  of  this  eonfiisiony  linoe  he  says,  that  Cad- 
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mus  of  Miletus  btroduced  into  Greece  the  alpha- 
bet which  the  Phoenicians  had  invented.  (Corop. 
Clinton,  FaaL  HeU,  ii.  p.  454,  3id  edition.) 

2.  Of  Miletus,  the  Younger,  is  mentioned  only 
by  Suidas,  according  to  whom  he  was  a  son  of  Ar- 
chelaus,  and  a  Greek  historian,  concerning  whose 
time  nothing  is  said.  Suidas  ascribes  to  him  two 
works,  one  on  the  history  of  Attica,  in  sixteen 
books,  and  the  second  on  the  deliverance  from  the 
sufierings  of  love,  in  fourteen  books.        [L.  S.] 

CAECILIA,  CAIA,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
genuine  Roman  name  for  Tanaquil,  the  wife  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus.  (Plin.  H.  N.  viiL  74 ;  VaL  Max. 
E^  de  Praen,  in  fin. ;  Festus,  8.  v.  Goia;  Plut 
Quoeff. /fern.  p.  27  l,e.)  Both  her  names,  Caia  and 
Caecilia,  are  of  the  same  root  as  Caeculus,  and  the 
Roman  Caedlii  are  supposed  to  have  derived  their 
origin  from  the  Praenestine  Caeculus.  (Fest  s.  v, 
Caee^ihu,)  The  story  of  Caia  Caecilia  is  related 
under  Tanaquil  ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  here, 
that  she  appears  in  the  early  legends  of  Rome  as  a 
woman  endowed  with  prophetic  powers,  and  closely 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  god  -of  the  hearth. 
That  she  was,  at  the  same  time,  looked  upon  as  a 
model  of  domestic  life,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fiict,  that  a  newlv  married  woman,  before  entering 
the  house  of  her  husband,  on  being*asked  what  her 
name  was,  answered,  **  My  name  is  Caia.**  (Val. 
Max.  ^c;  Plut  Qmnett.  i2^>m.  p.271,  e.)    [L.  S.] 

CAECI'LIA,  the  daughter  of  T.  Pomponius 
Atticns,  who  is  called  Camlia,  because  her  fother 
took  the  name  of  his  uncle,  Q.  Caedlius,  by  whom 
he  was  adopted.  She  was  married  to  M.  Vipsanius 
Agrippa.    [Atticus,  p.  415,  a.) 

CAECrLIA  or  METELLA,  1.  and  2.  Daugh- 
ters of  Q.  Caecilius  MeteUus  Macedonicus,  consul 
B.  c.  143,  one  of  whom  married  C.  Servilius  Vatia, 
and  was  by  him  the  mother  of  P.  Servilius  Vatia 
Isauricos,  consul  in  79,  and  the  other  P.  Cornelius 
Sdpio  Nasica,  consul  in  HI,  and  was  the  grand- 
mother of  Q.  Metellus  Pins  Sdpio,  consul  in  52. 
(Cic />ft>  Z>om.  47,  pott  Red. ad  Qmr.3,  BruLBS.) 

3.  The  dauffhterof  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Calvus, 
consul  in  B.a  142,  and  the  brother  of  Metellus  Nu- 
midicua,  consul  in  109,  was  married  to  L.  Licinius 
LucuOus,  praetor  in  103,  and  was  by  him  the 
mother  of  the  celebrated  Lucullus,  the  conqueror  of 
Mithridates.  Her  moral  character  was  in  bad  re- 
pute. (Plut  LueulL  1 ;  Cic  w  Ver,  iv.  66 ;  AureL 
Vict  de  Vir.  10.  62.) 

4.  Danghter  of  Q.  Caecilius  MeteUus  Balearicus, 
consul  in  B.C.  123,  was  the  wife  of  Ap.Ckudius  Pul- 
cher,  consul  in  79,  and  the  mother  of  Ap.  Claudius 
Pulcher,  consul  in  54,  and  of  P.  Clodius  Pulcher, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  58.  (Cic  de  Dw,  i.  2,  44, 
pro  Rote.  Am.  10,  50 :  in  the  former  of  the  two 
latter  passages  she  is  erroneously  called  Nepotit 
filia  instead  of  Nepotis  aoror.)  Her  brother  was 
Q.  Metellus  Nepos,  consul  in  98,  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  his  two  sons,  Metellus  Celer  and  Metel- 
lus Nepos,  called  the  jTrutru  (cousins)  of  her  sons 
Ap.  Claudius  and  P.  Godius.  (Cic  ad  AU,  iv.  3, 
ad  Fam.  ^.Z^pro  CM.  24.) 

Cicero  relates  (de  Dm.  u,  oe.),  that  in  conse- 
quence of  a  dream  of  Oaedlia^s  in  the  Marsic  war, 
the  temple  of  Juno  Sospita  was  restored. 

5.  Daughter  of  L.  Metellus  Dafanaticus,  consul  in 
B.C.  1 19,  and  not  of  Q.  Metellus  Pius,  the  pontifoz 
maximus,  consul  in  80,  as  has  been  inferred  from 
Plutareh.  (SulL  6.)  Her  fother^s  praenomen  is 
Lucius,  and  he  is  said  to  have  rebuilt  the  temple  of 
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the  Dioscuri  (Cic  pro  Scaur.  2.  §§  45,  46,  with 
the  commentary  of  Asconiiul  which  point  to  L. 
Dalmaticus  as  her  father.  She  was  first  married 
to  M.  Aemilius  Scaorus,  consul  in  115,  by  whom 
she  had  three  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
the  M.  Scaurus  defended  by  Cicero  (Cic  /.  c  pro 
Sest.  47 ;  Plut  SuU.  33,  Pomp,  9 ;  Plin.  H.  N, 
xxxyL  15. 8. 24.  §  8),  and  afterwards  to  the  dictator 
Sulla,  who  always  treated  her  with  the  greatest 
respect.  When  she  fled  from  Cinna  and  Carbo  in 
Italy  to  her  husband's  camp  before  Athens,  she 
was  insulted  (rom  the  walls  of  the  city  by  Aristion 
and  the  Athenians,  for  which  they  paid  dearly  at 
the  capture  of  the  city.  She  fell  ill  in  81,  during 
the  celebration  of  SuUa^s  triumphal  feast ;  and  as 
her  recovery  was  hopeless,  Sulla  for  religious 
reasons  sent  her  a  bill  of  divorce,  and  had  her  re- 
moved from  his  house,  but  honoured  her  memory 
by  a  splendid  funeral.  (Plut  SuU.  6,  13,  22,  35.) 
She  purchased  a  great  deal  of  the  property  confis- 
cated in  the  proscriptions.    (Plin.  /.  c) 

6.  The  wife  of  P.  Lentulus  Spinther  the  younger, 
whose  fiither  was  consul  in  b.  c.  57.  She  was  a  wo- 
man of  loose  character,  and  intrigued  with  Dolabella, 
Cioero^B  son-in-law  (Cic.  ad  AU,  xi.  23),  and  also, 
as  it  appears,  with  Aesopus,  the  son  of  the  actor. 
(Hor.  Serm,  ii.  ^  239.)  She  was  divorced  by  her 
husband  in  45.  (Cic.  ad  AiL  zii.  52,  xiiL  7.)  Her 
father  is  not  known. 

CAECI'LIA  GENS,  plebeian ;  for  the  name  of 
T.  CaeciliuA  in  Livy  (iv.  7,  comp.  6),  the  patrician 
consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  444,  is  a  fidse  reading  for 
T.  Cloelius.  A  member  of  this  gens  is  mentioned 
in  history  as  early  a«  the  fifth  century  B.  a ;  but 
the  first  of  the  Caecilii  who  obtained  the  consulship 
was  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Denter,  in  284.  The 
family  of  the  MeteUi  became  from  this  time  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  in  the  state.  Like  other 
Roman  fiunilies  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic, 
they  traced  their  origin  to  a  mythical  personage, 
and  pretended  that  they  were  descended  from  Cae- 
cuius,  the  founder  of  Praeneste  [Cabculus],  or 
Caecas,  the  companion  of  Aeneas.  (Festus,*.  v. 
Caeadtu,)  The  cognomens  of  this  gens  under  the 
republic  are  Bassus,  Dkntbb,  Mbtbllus,  Niobr, 
Pinna,  Rufus,  of  which  the  MeteUi  are  the  best 
known  :  for  those  whose  cognomen  is  not  men- 
tioned, see  Cabciliuh. 

CAECILIA'NUS,  a  senator,  punished  in  a.  d. 
32  for  falsely  accusing  Cotta.    (Tac  Jim.  vL  7.) 

CAECILIA'NUS,  a  deacon  of  the  church  at 
Carthage,  was  chosen  bishop  of  the  see  in  a.  o. 
311,  upon  the  death  of  the  African  primate,  Men- 
surius.  The  validity  of  this  ^pointment  was  im- 
pugned by  Donatus,  stimulated,  it  is  said,  by  the 
malicious  intrigues  of  a  woman  named  Lucilla,  up- 
on three  grouuds :  1.  That  the  election  had  been 
irregular.  2.  That  the  ordination  was  null  and 
Toid,  having  been  performed  by  Felix,  bishop  of 
Apthunga,  a  tradUor,  that  is,  one  of  those  who,  in 
obedience  to  the  edicts  of  Diocletian,  had  yielded 
to  the  civil  power,  and  delivered  up  the  sacred  ves- 
sels used  in  places  of  worship,  and  even  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  3.  That  Caecilian  had  displayed  mark- 
ed hostility  towards  the  victims  of  the  late  persecu- 
tion. These  charges  were  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  an  assembly  of  seventy  Numidian 
bishops,  who  declared  the  see  vacant,  and,  proceed- 
ing to  a  new  election^  made  choice  of  Majorinus. 
Both  parties  called  upon  the  praefect  Anulinus  to 
interfere,  but  were  r^erred  by  him  to  the  emperor. 
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and  accordingly  the  rival  prelates  repaired  to  Rome, 
each  attended  by  ten  leading  ecclesiastics  of  his 
own  fection.  The  cause  was  judged  by  a  oooocfl 
composed  of  three  Gallic  and  fifteen  Italian  Ushops, 
who  met  on  the  2nd  of  October,  313,  ai^  gave 
their  decree  in  fevour  of  Caecilian  and  Fdix.  As 
appeal  was  lodged  with  Constantine,  who  agned 
to  summon  a  second  and  more  numerous  oooBdl, 
which  was  held  at  Aries  on  the  Ist  of  August,  314, 
when  the  decision  of  the  council  of  Rome  was  coa- 
firmed.  The  struggle  was,  however,  obsdnatdj 
prolonged  by  fresh  complaints  on  the  part  of  the 
Donatists,  who,  after  having  been  defeiated  beCoce 
various  tribunals  and  commissions  to  which  the 
determination  of  the  dispute  was  del^ated  by  the 
supreme  government,  at  length  openly  refused  to 
submit,  or  to  acknowledge  any  autnori^  whatevo, 
if  hosdle  to  their  daims.  "Die  formidable  schioa 
which  was  the  result  of  these  proceedings  b  spoken 
of  more  fully  under  Donatus.  (Oi^atos,  L  19, 
&c.)  [W.  R.] 

CAECILLA'NUS,  DOMI'TIUS,  an  intimste 
friend  of  Thrasea,  who  informed  him  of  his  eont- 
demnation  by  the  senate  in  a.  d.  67.  (Tac  Am. 
xri.  34.) 

CAECILLA'NUS,  MA'GIUS,  pnet<7,  felselj 
accused  of  treason  in  a.  d.  21,  was  acquitted,  and 
his  accusers  punidied.  (Tac.  Atm,  iii.  37.) 

CAECrLIUa  1.  Q.  Caxcilius,  tribooe  sf 
the  plebs,  b.  c.  439.   (Liv.  iv.  16.) 

2.  Q.  Cabciliuh,  a  Roman  knight,  the  hushsad 
of  Catiline^s  sister,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  public 
a&irs,  was  killed  by  Catiline  himself  in  the  Une 
of  Sulla.  (Q.  Cie.deP^iiLCoiu.2;  Asoon.  n  7^ 
CamL  p.  84,  ed.  OrellL)  This  is  perfaape  the  sane 
Q.  Caecilius  who  is  mentioned  in  connexioa  with 
the  trial  of  P.  Oabinins,  who  was  pnetor  in  89. 
(Cic  DivmaL  20.)  Zumpt  remarks,  that  he  can 
hardly  hare  belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  the 
MeteUi,  as  Cicero  says  that  he  was  overbome  by 
the  influence  and  rank  of  Piso. 

3.  Q.  Cabcilius,  a  Roman  knight,  a  friend  of  L. 
Lucullus,  and  the  uncle  of  Atticus,  acquired  a  ki^e 
fortune  by  lending  money  on  interest.  The  eld 
usurer  was  of  such  a  crabbed  tonper,  that  no  coe 
could  put  up  with  him  except  his  nephew  Atticus, 
who  was  in  consequence  adopted  by  him  in  his 
will,  and  obtained  from  him  a  fortune  of  ten  mil- 
lions of  sesterces.  He  died  in  b.  c.  57.  (Nepos, 
AU,  5;  ac.  adAtL  i  I,  12,  ii  19,  20,  iii.  20.) 

4.  T.  Cabcilius,  a  centurion  of  the  first  tank 
(primi  pili)  in  the  army  of  Afiranius,  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Ilerda,  b. c.  49.  (Caea.  B.(Xi.u  46.) 

L.CA£CrLIUS.  We  genenUy  find  indsded 
among  the  writings  of  Lactantius  a  book  divided 
into  fifty-two  chapters,  entitled  De  Mcrt3m»  Ptr- 
aecuiontm,  containing  an  outline  of  the  career  of 
those  emperors  who  diBplajed  active  hostility  towards 
the  church,  an  account  of  the  death  of  each,  to- 
gether with  a  sketch  of  the  di£krent  persecutMos, 
from  Nero  to  Diocletian.  The  object  of  the  oar- , 
rative  is  to  point  out  that  the  signal  vengeaaoe  of  > 
God  in  every  case  overtook  the  enemies  of  the 
fiuth,  and  to  deduce  firom  this  drcumstanoe,  from 
the  preservation  of  the  new  religion  amidst  all  the 
dangers  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  all  the 
attacks  by  which  it  was  assailed,  and  from  its  final 
triumph  over  its  foes,  an  irresistible  aigument  in 
fiivour  of  its  heavenly  origin.  The  w«k  appears 
from  internal  eridence  to  £ive  been  compoacd  after 
the  victory  of  Constantine  over  Mazeatiaa^  and 
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before  hifl  qurrel  with  Licinhu,  that  is  to  say,  be- 
tween A.  D.  312  and  315.  The  text  is  corrupt  and 
motilated,  and  the  statements  which  it  contains 
mntt  be  receired  with  a  certain  d^^ree  of  caution 
in  conaeqoence  of  the  dedamatorr  tone  in  which 
tbey  tre  delivered,  and  the  high  colouring  and 
trimming  employed  throoghoat  to  suit  the  par* 
ticular  design  proposed.  But  notwithstanding 
these  drawbacks,  the  treatise  is  extremely  valuable 
OQ  aeooont  of  the  light  which  it  sheds  on  many 
obecnre  passages  of  ecrletiastical  and  dril  history, 
snd  is  peculiarly  fiunous  as  containing  a  contempo- 
mj  ra»rd  of  the  alleged  vision  of  Constantme 
before  the  battle  of  the  Milvian  bridge,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  ordered  the  soldiers  to  engrave 
npon  their  shields  the  well>known  mon<^nun  re- 
presenting the  cross  together  with  the  initial  let- 
ters of  the  name  of  Chrut  (c.  44). 

This  piece  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  Ldictantius,  and  was  first  brought  to 
light  by  Stephen  Baluze,  who  printed  it  at  Paris 
in  his  Miscellanea  (voL  ii.,  1679)  from  a  very  an- 
cient MS.  in  the  Bibliotheca  Colbertina,  bcssring 
nsiply  the  inscription  Locu  CiciLU  iNCiprr  Libbb 
AD£k>NATOM  C0NPX88ORBM  Db  Mortibus  Pbh- 
ncuToaiJit.  Boluxe  entertained  no  doubt  that 
he  had  dinovered  the  tract  of  Lactantius  quoted 
bj  Hieronymua  as  De  PeneaOione  Librum  l/num^ 
an  opinion  corroborated  by  the  name  prefixed 
[Lactantius],  by  the  date,  by  the  dedication  to 
Dooatos,  a|^)8renUy  the  same  person  with  the  Do- 
natns  addressed  in  the  discourse  De  Ira  Dei,  and 
by  the  geneial  resemblance  in  style  and  expression, 
a  Mries  of  considerations  no  one  of  which  would 
be  in  itself  conclusive,  but  which  when  combined 
fonn  a  strong  chain  of  drcnmstantial  evidence. 
Le  Noorry,  however,  sought  to  prove  that  the  pro- 
dDctkm  in  question  must  be  assigned  to  some 
unknown  L.  Caecilius  altogether  difierent  from 
Uctantins,  and  published  it  at  Paris  in  1710  as 
**Ladi  CeciHi  Liber  ad  Donatum  Confessorem 
^  Mortlbus  Persecutorum  hactenus  Ludo  Caecilio 
finoiano  Lactantio  adscriptus,  ad  Colbertinum 
eodicem  denno  emendatus,**  to  which  is  prefixed 
an  eUbtnate  dissertation.  His  ideas  have  been 
adopted  to  a  certain  extent  by  P&ff,  Walch,  Le 
Ckfc,  Lardner,  and  Gibbon,  and  controverted  by 
Ueonann  and  others.  Although  the  question  can- 
not be  considered  as  settled,  and  indeed  does  not 
admit  of  being  absolutely  determined,  the  best 
■edem  critics  seem  upon  the  whole  disposed  to 
acqoiesee  in  the  original  hypothesis  of  Baluze. 

The  most  complete  edition  of  the  Dt  Morti- 
^  Permeutormm  in  a  separate  form,  is  that 
pobliahed  at  Utrecht  in  1693,  under  the  inspection 
of  Banldri,  with  a  very  copious  collection  of  notes, 
inaag  one  of  the  series  of  Variorum  Classics  in 
^  Other  editions  are  enumerated  in  the  account 
given  of  the  works  of  Lactantius.      [  W.  R.] 

SEX.  CAECI'LIUS.  A  Roman  jurist  of  this 
BiBe  u  occasionally  dted  in  the  Corpus  Juris,  and 
is  suspected  by  some  authors  to  be  distinct  from 
sad  earlier  than  Afiicanus.  [Apricanus,  Sex. 
CABcaiuiL]  In  fupport  of  this  opinion,  not  to 
■cation  the  corrupt  passage  of  Lampridius  (AUx* 
&V.68),  they  urge  thiat  there  is  no  proof,  that  the 
8ex.Csecilins  Africanus  to  whom  Julianus  returned 
an  answer  upon  a  legal  question  (Dig.  35.  tit.  8. 
^  3.  §  4)  was  identiail  with  Africanus.  He  may 
k>«e  been  a  private  person,  and  distinct  from  the 
jviats  Sex.  Caedlina  and  Africanoa.    This  incon- 
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elusive  passage  is  the  only  connecting  link  between 
Africanus  and  Sex.  Caeolius,  for  elsewhere  in  the 
Digest  the  name  Africanus  always  appears  alone. 
Africanus  was  probably  rather  later  (say  they) 
than  Julianus,  whom  he  occasionally  cites  (e.^. 
Dig.  12.  tit  6.  s.  38;  Dig.  19.  tit  1.  s.  45,  pr.). 
On  the  other  hand,  Caecilius  (they  proceed)  ap- 
pears to  be  anterior  to  Africanus,  for  he  is  cit^ 
by  Javolenus  (Dig.  24.  tit  1.  s.  64),  who  was  the 
master  of  Julianus^  (Dig.  40.  tit  2.  s.  5.)  Again, 
Sex.  Caecilius  is  represented  by  Oellius  as  con- 
versing with  Favorinns,  and  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Noctes  Atticae  as  a  person  deceased.  **  Sextus 
Caecilius,  in  disdplina  juris  atque  l^ibus  populi 
Romani  nosoendis  interpretandisque  sdentia,  usu, 
auctoritateque  illustri  /mt,'"  (GelL  xx.  1,  pr.) 
Now  Favorinus  is  known  to  have  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  and  Oellius  to  have  completed 
the  Noctes  Atticae  hefort  the  death  of  Antoninus 
Pius.  (a.  d.  161.)  The  passage  in  Oellius  which 
would  make  the  conversation  take  place  nearly 
700  years  after  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
were  enacted,  must  be,  if  not  a  fiJse  reading,  an 
error  or  exaggeration  ;  for  at  most  little  more  than 
600  years  could  have  eliuMed  from  a.  u.  c.  300  in 
the  lifetime  of  OelHus.  If  600  be  read  for  700, 
the  scene  would  be  brought  at  furthest  to  a  period 
not  &r  from  the  commencement  (a.  d.  138)  of  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

These  arcumenta  are  not  8uffici«:it  to  destroy 
the  probabiBty  arising  from  Dig.  35.  tit  3.  s.  3. 
§  4,  that  Sex.  Caecilius  and  Africanus  are  one 
person.  In  Dig.  24.  tit  l.s.  64,  some  have  pro- 
posed to  read  Caelius  instead  of  Caecilius,  and  Uius 
get  rid  of  the  passage  which  b  the  principal  ground 
for  assigning  an  earlier  date  to  Sex.  Caecilius ;  but 
this  mode  of  cutting  the  knot,  though  it  is  assisted 
by  fiur  critical  analogies,  is  unnecessary,  for  Javo- 
l^us,  as  we  learn  firom  C^itolinus  {Anton,  Pntc, 
12),  was  living  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pins, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Javolenus  and  Julianus 
might  easily  cite  the  younger,  and  be  cited  by  the 
elder  of  the  two.  The  pupil  in  the  master^s  life- 
time may  have  acquired  greater  authority  than  the 
master. 

To  assist  the  inquirer  in  investigating  this  ques- 
tion— one  of  the  most  difficult  and  odebrated  in 
the  biography  of  Roman  jurists — we  subjoin  a  list 
of  the  passages  in  the  Corpus  Juris  where  Caecilius 
or  Caecilius  Sextus  is  dted :— Caecilius :  Dig.  15. 
Ut  2.  s.  1.  §7 ;  21.  tit  1.  s.  14.  §  3  (aL  CaeUus) ; 
21.  tit  1.  s.  14.  §  10 ;  24.  tit  1.  s.  64  ;  35.  tit  2. 
S.36.  §4;  48.  tit  5.  s.  2.  §5;  Cod.  7.  tit  7.  s.  1, 
pr.  Sex.  Caecilius :  Dig.  24.  tit  1.  s.  2  ;  33.  tit 
9.  8.  3.  §  9  (qu.  Sex.  Acdius ;  compare  Oell.  iv.  1); 
35.  tit  1.  s.  71,  pr.;  40.  tit  9.  s.  12.  §  2 ;  40. 
tit  9.  12.  §  6;  48.  tit  5.  s.  13.  §  1. 

A  jurist  of  the  name  Sextus  is  thrice  quoted  by 
Ulpian  in  the  Digest  (29.  tit  5.  s.  1.  §  27 ;  30. 
tit  an.  s.  32,  pr.;  42.  tit  4.  s.  7.  §  17).  Whether 
this  Sextus  be  identical  with  Sex.  Caecilius  must 
be  a  matter  of  doubt  There  may  have  been  a 
Sextus,  known,  like  Oaius,  by  a  single  name. 
There  are,  moreover,  several  jurists  with  the  prae- 
nomen  Sextus  named  in  the  Digest,  e,  g.  Sex. 
Aelius,  Sex.  Pedius,  Sex.  Pomponius.  That  there 
were  two  jurists  named  Pomponius  has  been  in- 
ferred from  Dig.  28.  tit  5.  s.  41,  where  Pomponius 
appears  to  quote  Sex.  Pomponius.  From  this  and 
fimn  the  other  passages  where  Sex.  Pcmponins 
is  named  in  M  (Dig.  24.  tit  S.  a.  44 ;  29.  tit  2. 
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8.  30.  §  6)y  the  proeDQmen  Sextos  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  distinGtive  of  the  elder  Pcnnpoiiias. 
nai  that  Sextos,  o^cme,  did  not  designate  any  one 
named  Pomponios  is  clear  from  the  phrase  **  tam 
Sextos  qnam  Pomponios**  in  Dig.  30.  tit  iin.  s.32, 
pr.,  and  from  the  similar  phrase  **  Sextom  quoqne 
et  Pomponiom**  occorring  in  Vai,  Frag,  §  88, 
thoogh  Bethmann-HoUweg,  the  last  editor  (in  the 
Bonn  Corp,  Jur,  Rom,  Awt^utL  L  p.  255),  has 
thought  proper  to  omit  the  et.  From  Dig.  42.  tit 
4.  s.  7.  §  19,  Vat  Frag.  $  88,  and  Oaios,  il  218, 
we  infer,  that  Sextos  was  contemporary  with  Jo- 
Tentios  Celsos,  the  son,  and  that  some  of  his  woiks 
were  digested  by  Julianas.  \t^  then.  Sextos  be 
identified  with  Sextos  Caedlios  and  Africanns, 
Africanos  most  have  lired  n^er  earlier  than  is 
^  nsually  supposed,  and  can  scarcely  have  been  a 

Eupil  of  Julianos.  That,  however,  a  pupil  should 
aye  been  annotated  by  his  preceptor  is  not  with- 
out example,  if  we  understand  in  its  ordinary  sense 
the  expression  **  Senrius  apud  Alfenom  notat,**  in 
Dig.  17.  tit  2.  s.  35.  $  8.  (See  contra,  Otto,  m 
Tke$,  Jur,  Rom,  t.  1614-5.) 

A  jurist  named  Piddiua  Caedlius  is  spoken  of 
hj  Rudlius  ( Vitae  JCtorum^  c  45)  as  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Serrius  Sulpicius ;  but  the  name  Pnb- 
lios  Caecilios  is  a  mere  conjectoral  emendation  for 
Publidos  Oellius,  who  figures  in  the  text  of  Pom^ 
ponius.  Dig.  1.  tit  2.  L  tm.  §  44.  The  conjecture 
was  invited  by  the  unusual  blending  of  two  fismily 
names  in  Publidus  Oellius.  (Menagius,  Amoen, 
Jur,  cc.  22,  23 ;  Heineccius,  de  Ssxto  PompomOf 
Opera,  ed.  Genev.  iii.  77.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CAECIliIUS(Kaiic{Au>f)of  Argos,  is  mentioned 
by  Athenaeus  (L  p.  13)  among  the  writers  on  the 
art  of  fishing ;  but  nothing  forther  is  known  about 
him.  [L.  8.] 

CAECI'LIUS  BION.    [Bion.] 

CAECI'LIUS  CALACTI'NUS  (KaucOnos  Ko- 
Aaicruvf),  or,  as  he  was  formerly,  though  erro- 
neottslj,  sumamed  CALANTIANUS,  a  Greek 
rhetorician,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  An- 
Bustus.  He  was  a  native  of  Cale  Acte  in  Sicily 
(whence  his  name  Calactinus).  His  parents  are 
said  by  Suidas  to  have  been  slaves  of  the  Jewish 
religion ;  and  Caedlius  himself  before  he  had  ob- 
tained the  Roman  fiimchise,  is  said  to  have  borne 
the  name  Archagathus.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Quintilian  (iil  1.  §  16,  comp.  iii.  6.  §  47,  v.  10. 
§  7,  ix.  1.  §  12,  3.  §§  38,  46,  89,  91,  97)  along 
with  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  as  a  distinguished 
Greek  rhetorician  and  grammarian.  Respecting 
the  iqphere  of  his  activity  at  Rome,  and  his  success 
as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  nothing  is  known ;  but, 
from  the  title  of  one  of  his  works,  we  see  that  he 
studied  Roman  oratory  along  with  that  of  the 
Greeks.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works  on 
rhetoric,  grammar,  and  also  on  historical  subjects. 
All  these  worics  are  now  lost ;  but  they  were  in 
high  repote  with  the  rhetoricians  and  critics  of  the 
imperial  period.  (Plot  Dmn,  3,  Vit,  X  Oral.  pp. 
832,  833,  836,  838,  840 ;  Phot  BibL  pp.  20,  485, 
486, 489,  ad.  Bekker.)  Some  of  his  works  were 
of  a  theoretical  character,  othen  were  commentaries 
on  the  Greek  orators,  and  others  again  were  of  a 
mmmatical  or  historical  kind.  The  following  list 
IS  made  up  from  that  given  by  Suidas  and  frmn 
soma  passages  of  other  writen :  ].  n«pi  ^opunis, 
(Suid.;  QuintiL/.e.)  2.  n«pl  <rx^/i4kwy*  (Alex. 
de  Figur.  iL  2 ;  Tiber,  de  Figur,  passim.)  3.  Hc^ 
Xo^awT^pof  rmv  Ziiuk  fnirSpw,     4.  Tltpl  Aiwtov 
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ff^yypeifitUL,    (Longin.  de  SuUim,  32.)     5.  d<^ 

*Ajrrt^mi>Tos  ff^majfia,  (Plut  Fit  JTOmt  p.832, 

e.)     6.    l^iyKpuns   AfiftocBSrovs   jcol    Ai^x^ 

7.  2^yKpuns  AtifWffBhwfs  leol  KuctpSmn.  (Phb 

Dem,  3.)     8.  n^l  loropias,   (Athen.  xL  p.  466.) 

9.  Tdn  Ztcb^pti  6  *Attik6s  f^Aos  rev  ^Affupoi, 

]  0.  Tlepi  AfifU)o€49ovs^  vouu  aSroS  Tnfinoc  A07W 

mU  froioi  pSBou     11.    II^I  rmy  mdf  Urropiuf  | 

imp*  UnofAeaf  elfnifUpwt  rots  p^opau    12.  n«pl 

9ovkucci¥  voXd/iMw,  (Athen.  vi  p.  272.)   13.  Kunl 

^fwy^y  96e,     14.  *EicXo74  Ai^csir  card  oroixMor. 

This  work  has  been  much  used  by  Suidas^   (See 

his  prefooe.)     15.  IIcpl  ffiftovf,  was  the  fint  work 

with  this  title  in  antiquity.   (Longiiu  ] ;  compare 

Westermann,  Getck,  der  GriecL  Beredtmumk,  §  88, 

notes  16,  ftc,  §  47,  note  6,  §  57,  note  4.)  [L.S.] 

CAECI'LIUS  CORNUTUS.     [CoRNCim] 

CAECrUUS  CYPRIA'NU&  [CvPEuifTiJ 

Q.  CAECI'LIUS  EPIROnrA,  agrammaiwi, 

bora  at  Tusculum,  was  afi«edman  of  T,  Pooponioi 

Atticus,  and  taught  the  daughter  of  his  patron, 

who  was  afterwards  married  to  M.  A^ppa.    Bat, 

suspected  by  Atticus  of  entertaining  detigns  apoo 

his  daughter,  he  was  dismissed.    He  then  lived  00 

the  most  intimate  terms  with  Cornelius  GaDos; 

and,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  opened  s 

school  at  Rome  for  young  men,  and  is  said  to  bare 

been  the  fint  to  dispute  in  Latin  extempore,  and 

to  give  lectures  upon  Virgil  and  other  modem 

poets.  (Suet  lU,  Gram,  16.) 

CAECI'LIUS   EUTY'CHIDEa    [EinrcBi- 

DBS.] 

CAE'CILIUS  NATA'LTS.     [Natalml] 
CAE'CILIUS  RUFI'NUS.    [Rufincs.] 
CAE'CILIUS  SIMPLEX,    [Simplix.] 
CAECI'LIUS   STA'TIUS,  a    Roman  conic 
poet,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Tenaiee,  was, 
according  to  the  acooonts  preserved  by  Aolot  Gd- 
lius  (iv.  20)  and  Hieronymus  (in  Easeb.  Chroo. 
Olymp.  cl.  2),  by  birth  an  Insubrian  Gaol,  and  a 
native  of  liiilan.    Being  a  slave  he  bore  the  servile 
spallation  of  Staiiui,  which  was  afterwards,  pro- 
bably when  he  received  his  freedom,  cooTerted 
into  a  sort  of  cognomen,  and  he  became  known  as 
Caecilius  Statins.     Hii  death  happened  n.  c.  168, 
one  year  after  that  of  Ennius  and  two  yean  befoc 
the  representation  of  the  Andria,  which  had  been 
previously  submitted  to  his  inspectioB  and  had  ex« 
cited  his  warm  admiratioiL     (^eton.  Vk,  TermL) 
The  names  of  at  least  forty  dramas  by  Caedliaa 
have  been  preserved,  together  with  a  coosidemUe 
number  of  fraoments,  but  all  of  them  are  extresely 
brie^  the  two  longest  extending  one  (ap.  AoL  OeO. 
ii  23)  to  seventeen  lines,  and  the  other  (Cic  de 
N,  D,  xxix.)  to  twelve  only.      Hence  we  nmat 
rest  satisfied  with  collecting  and  recording  the 
opmions  of  those  who  had  the  means  of  fbminf  an 
estimate  of  his  powers,  without  attempting  to  jodge 
independently.     The  Romans  themselves,  tk»v 
seem  to  agree  in  placing  Caecilius  in  the  first  rank 
of  his  own  department,  classing  him  for  the  bos* 
part  with  Plantus  and  Terence.     **  Caecilins  excels 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  plots,  Terentins  is  the 
development  of  character,  Plautus  in  diafegoe  ;** 
and  again,  **  None  rival  Titinnins  and  TcrentsBa 
in  depicting  character,  but  Trabea  and  AtiliMs 
and  Caedlias  at  once  command  our  fiseli^gB,^  are 
the  observations  of  Varro  (ap.  Non.  «.  «u  Fomm%  ; 
Charis.  lib.  iL  sub  fin.). — **  We  may 
Ennius  chief  among  epic  poeta,  Facuvins 
tragic  poets,  perhi^  Caecilins  among  conk 
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Mji  D'cero  {De  Optim,  Gen.  Die.  i.)t  although  in 
other  panages  he  centures  his  latinity  as  impure. 
{AdAtLikZy  BruL  c  74.)  The  dictum  of  the 
Miooable  critics  of  the  Augustan  age  is  embodied 
hj  Horace  in  the  line  (Ep.  ii  1.  59),  **  Yincero 
CBedlios  gnvitate,  Terentius  arte.^  Velleius 
deebres  (IL  17),  that  the  ^  channs  of  Latin  wit 
were  briUiantly  displayed  by  Caecilius,  Terentius, 
and  AfisnioB.^  **'  We  are  most  lame  in  comedy, 
sltboogb  the  andenta  extol  Caedlius,*^  is  the 
teitimooyof  Quintilian  (x.  1.  §  99),  while  Vnlca- 
tini  Sedigitos  in  an  epigram  preserved  in  the 
Noetes  Attioe  (xr.  24)  pronounces  Caedlius  first 
uDong  the  nine  comic  poeta  there  enumerated,  the 
Mcond  place  being  assigned  to  Plantus,  and  the 
oxth  to  Terence. 

This  popularity,  however,  was  not  acquired  at 
mee,  for  the  speaker  of  the  prologue  to  the  Hecyra, 
vbile  he  apologises  for  reproducing  a  piece  which 
had  already  twice  fiuled,  reminds  the  audience  that 
although  the  worics  of  Caecilius  were  now  listened 
to  vith  pleasure,  several  had  at  first  been  driven 
off  the  stage,  while  others  had  with  difficulty  kept 
their  groond.   The  whole  of  the  forty  plays  dluded 
to  above,  as  fiur  as  we  can  gather  fixnn  uieii  titles, 
belong  to  the  class  of  PaUiaku,  that  is,  were  free 
trantlations  or  adaptations  of  the  works  of  Greek 
vriten  of  the  new  comedy.    There  is  a  curious 
chapter  in  Aulus  Oellius  (iL  23),  where  a  compari- 
mi  is  instituted  between  certain  passages  in  the 
Placnm  of  Caedlius  and  the  corresponding  por- 
tioQt  of  the  drama  by  Menander,  from  which  it 
vasd^ved.     We  here  gain  some  knowledge  of 
the  manner  in  which  these  transfusions  were  per* 
^iviDed,  and  we  feel  strongly  impressed  with  the 
poorness,  flatness,  and  vapid  heaviness  of  the  Latin 
imitadon  when  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
sparkling  brilliancy  of  the  rich  and  racy  original. 
To  adopt  the  quaint  simile  of  the  gmmmarian,  they 
"Esnobie  each  other  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
hrigfat  and  precioua  armour  of  Olancus  resembled 
the  doll  and  pcdtir  harness  of  Diomede.    [  W.  R.] 
CAECI'NA,  the  name  of  an  Etruscan  &mily  of 
V^oktenae,  one  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Etruria.   It 
Kcms  eidier  to  have  derived  its  name  from,  or 
P^^n  it  to,  the  river  Caecina,  which  flows  by  the 
town.    Persons  of  this  name  are  first  mentioned  in 
the  century  before  Christ,  and  they  are  expressly 
aa«!  to  hare  been  natives  of  Volaterrae.     Under 
|he  empire  the  name  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
it  is  probable  that  all  these  Caecinae  were  of  Etrus- 
can origin.     As  late  as  the  reign  of  Honorius,  we 
Rad  of  the  poet  Decius  Albinus  Caecina  [see  be- 
low], residing  at  his  villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
^oktenae ;  and  there  is,  or  was  lately,  a  £amily 
of  this  name  at  the  modem  Volterra,  which  Italian 
antiqaaries  would  make  out  to  be  descended  from 
^  aodent  Caecinae.    There  has  been  discovered 
in  the  neighboorhood  of  Volterra  the  family  tomb 
of  the  Caednae,  from  which  we  learn  that  Ceicna 
*a«  the  Etnucan  form  of  the  name.    In  this  tomb 
there  was  firand  a  beautiful  sarcophagus,  now  in 
the  Mosenrn   of    Paris.       The    fiunily  was  di- 
rided  into  sereral  branches,  and  we  accordingly 
^  on  the  funeral  urns  the  cognomens  Ccupu  and 
aad  TUqnmi  :  in  Latin  inscriptions  we  also  meet 
*itii  the  surnames  Quadratus  and  Pladdui ;  and 
various  others  occur  below.  (MuWeT,  Etrusker,  vol 
i-  p-  416,  &c)     The  most  important  persons  of 
this  name  are: 
1.  A.  Cascina»  of  Volaterrae,  whom  Cicero  de- 
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fended  in  a  law-suit,  b.  c.  69.  The  argument  of 
this  oratiouf  which  is  of  a  purely  legal  nature, 
cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  interdict  It  is  discussed  at  length  by 
Keller  in  the  second  book  of  his  ^  Semestrium  nd 
M.  TuUium  Ciceronem  Libri  VI.**  Turici,  1843. 
He  was  probably  the  father  of  the  following,  and 
not  the  same  person,  as  is  usually  supposed. 
(Comp.  Cic  ad Fam.  vi  9;  Orelli,  Onom.  TuU.  ».  r.) 

2.  A.  Caxcina,  son  of  the  preceding,  published 
a  libellous  work  against  Caesar,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence compelled  to  go  into  exile  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  b.  c.  48.  In  order  to  obtain  Cacsar^s 
pardon,  h^  wrote  another  work  entitled  Quereiae^ 
which  he  sent  to  Cicero  for  revision.  In  the  col- 
lection of  Cicero^s  letters  there  is  rather  a  long  one 
bom  Caecina  to  Cicero,  and  three  of  Cicero's  to 
Caedna.  (Suet.  Caes.  75 ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  vL  5-8.) 
In  47  Caecina  was  in  Asia,  and  was  recommended 
by  Cicero  to  the  proconsul  P.  Servilius,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  province  (ad  Fam.  xiii  66) :  from 
thence  he  crossed  over  to  Sicily,  and  was  again  re- 
commended by  Cicero  to  Furfsmius,  the  governor  of 
Sicily.  {Ad,  Fam.  vL  9.)  From  Sicily  he  went  into 
Africa,  and,  upon  the  defeat  of  the  Pompeians  there 
in  the  same  year,  B.  c.  46,  surrendered  to  Caesar, 
who  spared  his  life.  (Hirt  BeU,  AJr.  89.) 

Caecina  vras  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  ^Etrus- 
ca  Disdplina,**  which  is  referred  to  by  Pliny  as  one 
of  his  authorities  for  his  second  book ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably from  this  work  that  Seneca  quotes  (^laesL 
NaL  ii.  39)  some  remarks  of  Caecina  upon  the  dif- 
ferent kindiis  of  lightning.  Cicero  tells  us  (ad  Fam. 
VL  6.  §  3),  that  Caedna  was  trained  by  his  father 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Etruscans,  and  speaks  of 
him  otherwise  as  a  man  of  talent,  and  possessed  of 
oratorical  powers.  Seneca  (Q^ae8l.  Nat.  ii.  56) 
says,  that  he  would  have  had  some  reputation  in 
eloquence  if  he  had  not  been  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  Cicero.  This  must  be  the  same  Caecina  whose 
work  on  the  Etruscan  Discipline  is  quoted  in 
the  Veronese  scholia  on  the  Aencid  (x.  198,  ed. 
Mai). 

3.  Caxcina  of  Volaterrae,  a  friend  of  Octavianus, 
sent  by  the  latter  to  Cicero  in  b.  a  44.  (Cic  ad 
AU.x\\.  8.)  Cicero  speaks. of  him  as  ^  Caecinam 
quendam  Volaterranum,*^  which  would  seem  to 
shew  that  he  could  not  have  been  the  same  as  the 
preceding,  nor  even  his  son,  with  whom  also  Cicero 
was  well  acquainted.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vi.  5.)  This 
Caedna  was  sent  by  Octavianus  with  proposals  to 
Antony  in  41.    (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  60.) 

4.  A.  Caxcina  Sbvxrus,  a  distinguished  soldier 
and  general  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius, 
had  served  forty  campaigns  by  the  year  a.  d.  15, 
and  lived  several  years  afterwards.  (Tac  Ann.  i. 
64,  iii.  33.)  He  was  governor  of  Moesia  in  a.  d.  6, 
when  the  formidable  insurrection  under  the  two 
Bates  broke  out  in  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
Dalnmtia  and  Pannonia.  [Bato.]  He  immediately 
marched  against  the  Breucians  in  Pannonia,  whom 
he  defeated  after  a  hard-fought  battle,  in  which 
many  of  his  troops  fell,  but  was  recalled  almost  im- 
mediately aftenrards  to  his  own  province  by  the 
ravages  of  the  Dacians  and  Sannatians.  In  the 
following  year,  he  gained  another  victory  over  the 
insurgents,  who  had  attacked  him  while  on  his 
march  from  Moesia  to  join  Germanicu^in  Panno- 
nia. (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  29,  30.  32 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  112.) 

In  A.  D.  14,  Caecina  had  the  command,  as  legate 
of  Oermanicus,  of  the  Roman  army  in  Lower  Ger- 
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many,  and  was  employed  by  Germanicus,  in  the 
following  year,  in  the  war  against  Arminius.  With 
the  view  of  distracting  the  attention  of  the  enemy, 
Caecina  was  sent  with  forty  cohorts  through  the 
territory  of  the  Bnicteri  to  the  river  Amisia ;  and 
when  Oermanicus  determined  upon  retreating  after 
a  hard-fought  but  indecisive  battle  with  Arminius, 
he  ordered  Caecina  to  lead  back  his  division  of  the 
army  to  the  Rhine.  His  way  lay  through  an  ex- 
tensive marsh,  over  which  there  was  a  causeway 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Long  Bridges.  Here 
his  army  was  attacked  and  nearly  destroyed  by 
Arminius ;  but  he  eventually  defeated  the  Germans 
with  great  slaughter,  and  reached  the  Rhine  in 
safety.  [Arminius.]  On  account  of  this  victory, 
he  received  the  insignia  of  a  triumph.  (Tac  Arm. 
I  31,  32,  56,  60,  63—68,  72.) 

This  is  the  last  military  command  which  Caecina 
appears  to  have  held.  He  is  mentioned  in  a.  d. 
20  as  the  author  of  a  proposition  in  the  senate  that 
an  altar  should  be  erected  to  the  goddess  of  Ven- 
geance, on  account  of  the  suppression  of  Piso^s  con- 
roiracy;  and  again  in  a.  d.  21,  as  proposing  that 
the  governors  of  provinces  should  not  be  allowed  to 
take  their  wives  with  them  into  their  provinces. 
Tacitus  gives  a  speech  of  his  on  the  latter  of  these 
motions,  in  which  he  states,  that  he  had  always 
Uved  in  harmony  with  his  wife,  who  had  borne 
him  six  children.  His  motion,  which  was  opposed 
by  Valerius  Messallinus  and  Drusus,  was  not  car- 
ried. (Tac.  Am.  iii.  18,  33,  34.) 

5.  Caecina  Paktus,  was  put  to  death  by  the 
emperor  Claudius  in  a.  o.  42.  The  heroism  of  his 
wife  Arria  on  this  occasion  is  mentioned  under 
Arria.  His  daughter  married  Thrasea,  who  was 
put  to  death  by  Nero.  (Plin.  Ep.  iii.  16;  Dion 
Cass.  Ix.  16 ;  Martial,  i  14  ;  Zonaras,  xL  9.) 

6.  C.  Cabcina  Larous,  consul  a.  d.  42  with 
the  emperor  Claudius,  inhabited  the  magnificent 
house  which  formerly  belonged  to  Scaurus,  the  con- 
temporary of  Cicero.  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  10;  Ascon. 
t»  Soaur,  p.  27,  ed.  Orelli ;  Plin.  //.  A^.  xvii  1.) 

7.  P.  Cabcina  Larous,  one  of  the  chief  friends 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  was  perhaps  the  brother 
of  No.  6,  unless  indeed  he  is  the  same  person,  and 
C  should  be  read  in  Tacitus  instead  of  P.  (Tac. 
Ann,  xi.  33,  34.) 

8.  Cabcina  T  use  us,  the  son  of  Nero*s  nurse, 
had  been  appointed  in  a.  d.  56,  according  to  Fabius 
Rusticus,  praefect  of  the  Praetorian  troops  in  the 
place  of  Afranius  Burrus,  but  did  not  enter  upon 
the  ofBce,  as  Burrus  was  retained  in  the  command 
through  the  influence  of  Seneca.  Caecina  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  governor  of  Egypt  by  Nero, 
but  was  afterwards  banished  for  making  use  of  the 
baths  which  had  been  erected  in  anticipation  of 
the  emperor's  arrival  in  Egypt  He  probably  re- 
turned from  banishment  on  the  death  of  Nero, 
A.  D.  68,  as  w6  find  hun  in  Rome  in  the  following 
year.  (Tac.  A  mi,  xiii.  20 ;  Suet  Ner,  35 ;  Dion 
Cass.  Ixiii.  18 ;  Tac.  Hid,  iii.  38.) 

9.  A.  Cabcina  Alibnus  (called  in  the  Fasti 
A.  Licinius  Caecina)^  was  quaestor  in  Baetica  in 
Spain  at  the  time  of  Nero's  death,  a.  d.  68,  and 
was  one  of  the  foremost  in  joining  the  party  of 
Oalba.  He  was  rewarded  by  Galba  with  the  com- 
mand of  a  legion  in  Upper  Germany ;  but,  being 
shortly  afterwards  detected  in  embezzling  some 
of  the  public  money,  the  emperor  ordered  him 
to  be  prosecuted.  Caecina,  in  revenge,  induced  his 
troops  to  revolt  to  Vitellius.    Caecina  was  a  great 
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fiivouritc  with  the  soldiers.  His  personal  pre«ioe 
was  commanding ;  he  was  tall  in  stature,  comely  in 
person,  and  upright  in  gait ;  he  possessed  contid«^ 
able  ability  in  speaking ;  and,  as  he  was  ambitious, 
he  used  every  means  to  win  the  &vour  of  his  troops. 
After  persuading  them  to  espouse  the  aide  of  Vitel- 
lius, he  set  out,  at  the  ktter  end  of  the  year  (a.  d. 
68),  on  his  march  towards  Italy  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  30,000  men,  the  main  strength  of  which  con- 
sisted in  one  legion,  the  twenty-first  In  bis  march 
through  Switzerland,  he  ravaged  the  country  of  tiw 
Helvetians  in  a  frightful  manner,  because  they  bad 
refused  to  own  the  authority  of  Vitellius.  He 
crossed  the  Alps  in  the  winter,  and  advanced 
through  northern  Italy  without  meeting  with  any 
opposition.  Upon  entering  Italy,  he  observed 
greater  discipline  than  he  had  done  previously,  and 
prevented  his  troops  from  plundering  the  country ; 
but  his  dress  gave  great  offence  to  the  citizens,  be- 
cause he  wore  in  receiving  them  a  military  ckak 
of  various  colours,  and  also  trowsers,  which  were 
reckoned  as  characteristic  of  barbarians.  People 
were  also  scandalized  at  his  wife  SaloniiM  riding 
as  it  were  in  state  upon  a  beautiful  horse,  and 
dressed  in  purple. 

As  Phuientia  was  garrisoned  by  the  troops  of 
Otho,  who  had  now  succeeded  Galba,  Caedna 
crossed  the  Po,  and  proceeded  to  attack  that  dty. 
He  was,  however,  repulsed  in  his  attack  with  con- 
siderable loss,  and  thereupon  recrossed  the  Po  and 
retired  towards  Cremona.  Otho's  troops  were  com- 
manded by  Suetonius  Paullinus  and  Cdsus,  the  fw- 
mer  a  general  of  great  skill  and  military  experience, 
who  firustrated  all  the  phins  of  Caedna.  Auxmmu 
to  retrieve  his  honour  before  he  was  joined  by  Fa- 
bius Valens,  who  was  advancing  with  the  other 
division  of  the  German  army,  Caedna  determined 
to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  gain  some  dedsiTe  ad* 
vantage.  He  accordingly  laid  an  ambush  at  a  place 
called  Castorum,  twelve  miles  from  Cremona ;  bat 
his  plans  were  betrayed  to  the  enemy,  and  be  sof- 
fered  a  signal  defeat  Shortly  afterwards,  be  was 
joined  by  Fabius  Valens,  and  Uieir  united  forces 
then  gained  a  victory  over  Otho's  troops  at  Bedri- 
acum,  which  established  the  power  of  ViteHins  in 
Italy.  The  imhappy  country,  however,  was  now 
exposed  to  pillage  in  every  direction,  as  ndtlicf 
Caedna  nor  Valens  attempted  to  restrain  his  sol- 
diers, the  former  through  desire  of  preserving  bis 
popularity  with  them,  the  latter  because  he  bin- 
self  took  part  in  the  plunder. 

After  obtaining  possession  of  Rome,  Caedna  and 
Valens  were  advanced  to  the  consulship,  and  entered 
upon  the  office  on  the  1st  of  September,  a.  n.  69. 
Meantime,  Antonius  Primus,  who  had  declared  in 
&vour  of  Vespasian,  was  preparing  to  invade  Italy, 
and  Caecina  was  accordingly  sent  against    hiai. 
Caecina  met  with  Antonius  in  the  ne^boorbood 
of  Verona,  and  might  with  his  numerom  army 
have  easily  crushed  him ;  but  he  resolved  to  deaerc 
the  cause  of  Vitellius,  and  concerted  measvres  lor 
that  purpose  with  Lucilius  Bassua,  who  meditstrd 
the  same  treachery  and  had  the  command  of  Vite)- 
lius's  fleet    But  when  he  attempted  to  r**«— t^p 
his  soldiers  to  take  the  oath  of  allegianee  to  Ve»- 
pasian,  they  rose  against  him  and  put  him  m.  iiossu. 
In  this  state  of  things,  they  were  attacked  bj  An- 
tonius, who  conquered  them  near  Bedriaoom^  smI 
forthwith  proceeded  to  assault  Creanona^   wbcre 
most  of  the  conquered  had  taken  refuge, 
at  the  success  of  Antonius,  Caecina  was 
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\ff  his  uldicn,  and  Knt  to  Antonios  to  intercede 
on  their  behall  Antoniut  despatched  Caecina  to 
Vespuian,  who  treated  him  with  great  honour. 
When  the  news  of  his  treachery  reached  Rome,  he 
vas  deprived  of  his  conftolship,  and  Roscius  Regu- 
1»  elected  in  hit  stead.  (Tac  i/ut  i.  52,  53,  61, 
67-70,  il  20—25,  30,  41-^,  71,  99,  100,  iii 
13,  U,  31 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixr.  10,  14 ;  JosepL  B,  J. 
IT.  11.  §3.) 

Nothing  more  is  heard  of  Caecina  till  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian  (a.  d.  79),  when  he 
entered  into  a  plot  against  the  emperor,  and  was 
slain,  by  order  of  Titus,  as  he  rose  from  a  banquet 
in  the  imperial  palace.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixri.  16 ;  Suet 
TiL  6.)    According  to  Aurelius  Victor  {Epii,  10), 
Caecina  was  put  to  death  by  Titus  because  he  sus- 
pected him  of  intriguing  wiUi  his  mistress  Berenice. 
10.  LiciNius  Cabcina,  a  senator  attached  to 
Otho'i  party,  a.  d.  69  (Tac  HitL  iL  53),  may  ^r- 
hapi  be  the  Lidnius  Caecina,  a  man  of  praetorian 
rank,  mentioned  by  Pliny.   {H.  N.  xx.  18.  s.  76.) 
CAECINA,  DE'CIUS  ALBI'NUS,  a  Roman 
sstirist  who  flourished  under  Arcadius  luid  Hono- 
riai.   Ratilios  Numatianus  in  his  Itinerary  (i.  599) 
>*idiesaes  a  certain  Decins,  a  man  of  high  station, 
whom  he  styles    *'  LudUi  nobile  pignus,**  and 
vhow  father  he  pronounces  to  be  not  inferior  as  a 
poet  to  Tomus  and  JuvenaL     But  this  Decius,  the 
•on,  ifl  supposed  to  be  the  same  person  with  the 
I^M,  Bon  of  Albinus,  introduced  by  Macrobius 
as  conversing  with   Postumianus  (Saturn,  L   2, 
init.)^  and  Decius  the  &ther  is  identified  with 
Caedna  Albinus,  represented  in  the  same  chapter 
of  the  Saturnalia  as  the  friend  and  companion  of 
Aoieliiu  Symmachos.     Moreover,  it  is  maintained 
^  the  elder  Decius,  the  satirist,  is  the  individual 
to  whom  leveral  of  the  epistles  of  Symmachus  are 
■^^Kiied  (Ep.  TiL  35-65,  comp.  viil  21),  that  he 
*]a  pfacfectus  urbi  in  a.d.  302  (Cod.  Theod.  7.  tit 
15. «.  13  ;  Gruter,  Corp.  Inter,  p.  oclxxxviL),  and 
^  from  the  success  with  which  he  followed  in  the 
^t-rtept  of  Aurunca''s  bard,  he  was  known  as  the 
^^ooliiu  of  hi«  day.     Hence  the  expression  "  Lu- 
QQi(Lacih)  nobile  pignus^  applied  to  his  son,  and 
^>">ce  the  mistake  of  those  historians  of  literature 
^ho  have  included  a  LudUut  or  LucuUus  (corrupt 
fotonof  Ludliut)  among  the  satirical  writers  of  the 
fifth  century.     Lastly,  the  persons  who  hold  the 
above  opinions  beliere  that  the  epigrams  in  the 
Gxeek  Anthology  bearing  the  name  of  Lucillins,  and 
**lg»»d  by  Fabricius  to  a  writer  who  lived  at  the 
*Bd  of  the  fourth  century,  are  in  reality  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  subject  of  this  article.     (Fabric. 
fiatCfwe.voLiLp.719.) 

The  web  of  conjecture  by  which  all  these  facts 
2**  etnmected  has  been  very  ingeniously  woven  by 
^enudor^  but  in  many  places  the  tissue  is  too 
M  to  bear  rough  handling.  (Wemsdorff,  Poet. 
'^'OM^Mvu  vol.  iiL  p.  xxii.,  voL  v.  p.  182.)  [W.R.] 
C  CAE'CIUS,  a  friend  of  Lentulus  Spinther, 
the  younger,  spoken  of  by  Cicero  in  B.  c  49.  (Cic. 
^AtLix.\U  13.) 

CAE'CULUS,  an  ancient  Italian  hero  of  Pnie- 
onte.  The  account  which  Servius  (ad  Aen.  viL 
^78)  gives  of  him  runs  as  follows  :  At  Praeneste 
^^  were  pontifices  and  dii  indigetes  as  well  as 
3t  Rome.  There  were  however  two  brothers  called 
">di};erte8  (the  common  reading  is  dii  instead  of  m- 
^ij^Bfea,  but  is  evidently  wrong)  who  had  a  sister. 
^  one  occasiofi,  while  she  was,  sitting  by  the  fire 
of  the  hearth,  a  spark  fell  into  her  lap,  whereby 
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she  became  the  mother  of  a  son,  whom  she  exposed 
near  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  Here  the  infiwt  was 
found,  lying  by  the  side  of  a  fire,  by  maidens  who 
happened  to  come  to  fetch  water.  The  fire  near 
which  he  had  been  found  led  to  his  being  consi- 
dered a  son  of  Vulcan.  This  child  was  Caeculus, 
who,  alter  growing  up  to  manhood,  and  living  for 
a  time  as  a  robber,  together  with  a  number  of  com- 
rades who  were  shepherds,  built  the  town  of  Prae- 
neste. He  invited  the  neighbourhood  to  the  cele- 
bration of  public  games  at  Praeneste,  and  when 
they  were  assemble,  he  called  upon  them  to  settle 
in  Uie  newly  built  town,  and  he  gave  weight  to  his 
demand  by  declaring  that  he  was  a  son  of  Vulcan. 
But  when  the  people  disbelieved  his  assertions,  he 
prayed  Vulcan  to  send  a  sign,  whereupon  the  whole 
assembly  was  surrounded  by  a  bright  flame.  This 
miracle  induced  the  people  to  recognize  him  as  the 
son  of  Vulcan,  and  to  settle  at  Praeneste.  The 
substance  of  this  story  is  also  given  by  Solinus  (ii. 
9).  The  two  brothers  (indigetes)  mentioned  in  this 
story  are,  according  to  Hartung,  the  well-known 
twins  who  were  worshipped  at  Rome  as  Lares  and 
Penates,  and  their  sister  a  priestess  of  the  hearth. 
Caeculus,  too,  is,  like  Vulcan,  a  divinity  of  the 
hearth,  because  he  is  the  son  of  Vulcan,  was  con- 
ceived by  a  priestess  of  the  hearth,  and  was  found 
near  a  hearth  (fire).  For  the  same  reason,  Har- 
tung connects  the  name  Caeculus  with  KoUa  and 
oaleo.  The  manner  in  which  Caeculus  obtains 
settlers  for  his  new  town  resembles  the  means  by 
which  Romulus  contrived  to  get  women  for  his 
Romans;  but  a  still  greater  similarity  exists  be- 
tween the  stories  of  the  conception  of  Caeculus  and 
of  king  Servius  Tullius.  This  resemblance,  toge- 
ther with  the  connexion  of  Servius  Tullius  with 
Caia  Caecilia,  seem  to  indicate  that  Servius  Tullius 
was  the  representative  of  the  same  idea  at  Rome 
as  Caeculus  was  at  Praeneste.  (HvaXMUg^  Die  Relig. 
d,  Rom.  L  p.  88,  &c. ;  Klausen,  Aeneas  u.  d.  Penat, 
p.  76l,&c)  [L.  S.] 

CAECUS,  a  surname  of  Ap.  Claudius,  censor 
B.  c.  312  and  consul  in  307  and  296.  His  life  is 
related  under  Claudius,  as  he  is  better  known 
under  the  latter  name. 

CAEOrCIA  GENS,  plebeian.  A  person  of 
this  name  was  a  tribune  of  the  plebs  as  early  as 
B.  a  475,  but  the  first  of  the  gens  who  obtained 
the  consulship  was  Q.  Caedicius  Noctua,  in  b.  c 
289.  The  only  cognomen  occurring  in  this  gens 
is  Noctua  :  for  those  who  have  no  surname,  see 
Cabdicius.  The  name  does  not  occur  at  all  in 
the  fater  times  of  the  republic ;  but  a  Caedicius  is 
mentioned  twice  by  Juvenal  (xiiL  197,  xvi.  46). 

CAEOrCIUS.  1.  L.  Caedicius,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  b.  c.  475,  brought  to  trial  Sp.  Serviiius 
Prisons  StructUi^  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year. 
(Liv.  iL  52 ;  Dionys.  ix.  28.) 

2.  M.  Cakdicius,  is  said  to  have  told  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  plebs,  in  b.  a  391,  that  he  had  heard, 
in  the  silence  of  the  night,  a  superhuman  voice, 
commanding  him  to  inform  the  magistrates  that 
the  Gauls  were  coming.  (Liv.  v.  32 ;  Pint  CamitL 
14 ;  Zonaias,  viL  23.)  This  appears  to  be  the 
same  Caedicius,  a  centurion,  who  was  elected  as 
their  commander  by  the  Romans  that  had  fled  to 
Veii  after  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls, 
b.  c.  390.  He  led  out  his  countrymen  against  the 
Etruscans,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  Romans  to  plunder  the  Veientine  ter- 
ritory. After  this  he  proposed  that  Camillus  should 
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be  inyited  to  become  tlieir  general,  and  according 
to  another  account  he  himself  earned  to  Camillus 
the  decree  of  the  senate  appointing  him  to  the  com- 
mand. (Liv.  T.  45,  46 ;  Appian,  Celt.  5.) 

3.  C.  Casdicius,  one  of  the  legates  of  the  con- 
sal  L.  Pt^irius  Cursor,  commanded  the  cavalry  in 
the  great  battle  with  the  Samnites  in  b.  c.  293. 
(Liv.  X.  40.) 

4.  Q.  Oaboicius  Q.  p.  Q.  n.,  consul  &  c.  256, 
died  in  his  consulship,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
office  by  M.  Atilius  Regulus.   (Fast  Capit) 

CAEDICUS,  two  mythical  personages  in  Vir- 
gil's Aeneid  (ix.  360,  x.  747).  [L.  S.] 

CABLES  or  CAE'LIUS  VIBENNA,  the 
leader  of  an  Etruscan  army,  who  is  sud  to  have 
come  to  Rome  at  the  invitation  of  one  of  the  eariy 
Roman  kings,  and  to  have  settled  with  his  troops 
on  the  hill  called  after  him  the  Caelian.  In  whose 
reign  however  he  came,  was  differently  stated,  as 
Tacitus  observes.  {Ann.  iv.  65.)  Tacitus  himself 
places  his  arrival  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tarqui- 
nius  Priscus,  and  this  is  in  accordance  with  a 
mutilated  passage  of  Festus  («.  v.  T\acum  rtcvm), 
in  which,  moreover,  Caeles  and  Vibenna  are  spoken 
of  as  brothers.  Festus,  however,  in  another  pas- 
sage (s.  V.  CaeUuB  Mons)^  Dionysius  (ii.  36),  and 
Varro  (L.  L.  v.  46,  ed.  Muller),  state  that  Caeles 
came  to  Rome  in  the  age  of  Romulus  to  assist  him 
against  the  Sabines.  The  Etruscan  story,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  speech  of  the  emperor  Claudius, 
of  which  considerable  fragments  were  discovered  at 
Lyons,  differs  considerably  from  the  preceding 
ones.  According  to  the  Etruscan  account,  Servius 
Tullius,  afterwards  king  of  Rome,  was  originally 
a  follower  of  Caeles  Yivenna,  whose  fortunes  he 
shared,  and  that  afterwards  overcome  by  a  multi- 
tude of  disasters  he  migrated  to  Rome  with  the 
remains  of  the  army  of  Caeles,  and  occupied  the 
Caelian  hill,  which  he  called  after  the  name  of  his 
former  commander.  It  is  probable  that  these  dif- 
ferent accounts  refer  to  two  distinct  Etruscan 
migrations  to  Rome,  and  that  Caele-s  Vibenna  is 
tlius  represented  as  the  leader  of  each.  (Niebuhr, 
Hi$t.  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  381,  &c.;  MuWeT.Etnuker, 
vol  i.  p.  116,  &c.) 

CAELESTPNUS,  an  historian  of  the  Empire 
referred  to  by  Trebellius  Pollio  in  the  biography 
of  the  younger  Valerian.  We  know  nothing  more 
about  him.  [W.  R.] 

CAE'LIA  or  COE'LIA,  the  thiid  wife  of  the 
dictator  Sulla,  whom  he  divorced  on  account  of 
barrenness.     (Plut  SuU,  6.) 

CAE'LIA  or  COE'LIA  GENS,  plebeian.  In 
manuscripts  the  name  is  usually  written  Caelius, 
while  on  coins  it  generally  occurs  in  the  form  of 
Coelius  or  Coilius,  though  we  find  on  one  coin  L. 
Caelim  Tax.  (Eekhel,  v.  pp.  156,  175.)  From 
the  similarity  of  the  names,  Caelius  is  frequently 
confounded  with  Caecilius.  The  gens  traced  its 
origin  to  the  Etruscan  leader,  Caeles  Vibenna,  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  kings,  but  no  members  of 
it  obtained  the  higher  offices  of  the  state  till  the 
beginning  of  the  first  century  B.  c. :  the  first  who 
obtained  the  consulship  was  C.  Caelius  Caldus  in 
B.a  94.  There  were  only  two  (unily-names  in  this 
gens,  Caldus  and  Rufus  :  the  other  cognomens 
are  personal  surnames,  chiefly  of  frecdmen.  For 
those  without  a  surname  see  Cablius. 

CAELIOMONTA'NUS  (not  CoeUomontanus), 
the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Virginia  gens.  Almost 
all  the  members  of  this  gens  had  the  surname  Tri- 
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costus,  and  the  name  of  Caeliomontanus  vis  im- 
doubtedly  given  to  the  fiuuily  dwelling  oo  tbe 
Caelian  hill,  to  dbtingoiah  it  from  othoi  of  tbe 
same  gens. 

1.  T.  VmoiNius  Tricostus  Cabuomontakcr, 
consul  B.  c.  496  with  A.  Postumius  Allw>  R^ 
lensis,  in  which  year,  according  to  some  amu^ 
the  battle  at  the  hike  Regillus  was  foaght  A^ 
cording  to  the  same  accounts,  Postumitu  resigned 
the  consulship  because  he  suspected  his  coUe^foe, 
and  was  afterwards  made  dictator.  The  battle, 
however,  is  usually  placed  two  years  earlier.  [.U- 
BINI78,  No.  1.]     (Liv.  iL  21;  Dionys.  vl  2.) 

2.  A.  ViRGiNius  A.  P.  Trioostos  Caiuomo!*- 
TANU8,  called  by  Dionysius  A.  Virginius  Mmiama^ 
consul  a  c.  494,  the  year  in  which  the  ]AeW 
seceded  to  the  Sacred  Mountain.  Pievioas  to  ike 
secession  he  had  marched  against  the  Volsci,  wlunn 
he  had  defeated  in  battle,  and  had  taken  one  c( 
their  chief  towns,  Velitrae.  He  ia  mentiooed  by 
Dionysius  as  one  of  the  ten  envoys  sent  by  t^ 
senate  to  treat  with  the  plebs.  (Liv.  ii.  2t^-^; 
Dionys.  vi.  34,  42,  69 ;  Aicon.  m  CwwL  p.  76, 
ed.Orelli) 

3.  A.  Virginius  A.  p.  A.  n.  Tricostus  Ciir 
LI0M0NTANU8,  son  of  No.  2,  consul  in  469,  marched 
agiunst  the  Aequi,  whom  he  eventnally  defeated 
through  the  valour  of  his  soldiers,  though  his  amy 
was  nearly  destroyed  in  consequence  of  his  own 
n^Iigenoe.  (Liv.  ii  63 ;  Dionys.  ix,  56 ;  Dioi 
ad.  70.) 

4.  Sp.  Virginius  A.  p.  A.  n.  Trkostus  Cas- 
LiOMONTANus,  SOU  of  No.  2,  consul  B.  c  456,  in 
whose  consulship  the  ludi  saeculares  are  Kud  )f 
have  been  celebrated  the  second  time.  (Liv.  iii. 
31 ;  Dionys.  x.  31 ;  Diod.  xii.  4  ;  Censor,  de  Dm 
Nat.  17.) 

5.  T.  Virginius  T.  f.  Tricostus  Cabliomon- 
TANU8,  consul  B.  c  448.  (Liv.  ill  65;  Dionj*. 
xi.  51;  Diod.xiL27.) 

CAE'LIUS  or  COE'LIUS.  1.  M.  CAXurs 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the  time  of  M.  Cato,  the 
censor,  whom  Cato  attacked  in  a  speech,  in  whi^ 
among  other  hard  things  he  said,  that  Caelius  wodd 
speak  or  hold  his  tongue  for  a  piece  of  Ivead.  (G(^ 
i.  15.) 

^.  L.  Cablius,  commanded  as  legate  in  IHttv 
eum  in  the  yna  i^nst  Peraeua,  b.  c.  169,  sad 
was  defeated  in  an  attempt  which  he  made  to  ih- 
tain  possession  of  Uscuia  in  the  country  of  tbe 
Penestae,  a  town  which  was  garriaooed  by  the 
Macedonians.     (Liv.  xliil  21.) 

3.  P.  Caelius,  was  placed  in  the  commaad  of 
Placentia  by  the  consul  Cn.  Octavioa,  b.  c.  87,  and 
when  the  town  was  taken  by  Cinna^s  army,  he 
caused  himself  to  be  put  to  death  by  L.  Petroniin, 
that  he  might  not  &11  into  the  handia  of  the  Msnaa 
party.    (Val  Max.  iv,  7.  §  5.) 

4.  P.  Cablius,  perhaps  a  aon  of  the  preceding 
praetor  with  Verrea,  b.  c.  74.    (Cic  c  V«rr.  L  50.) 

5.  M.  Cablius,  a  Roman  knight,  fron  whoe 
Verres  took  away,  at  Lilybaevm,  aevefal  ailnr 
vasea.  (Cic  Verr.  iv.  47.)  Aa  CSoero  ays  that 
thia  CaeUua  waa  atill  young  at  this  tune,  b.  c  71, 
he  may  be  the  same  M.  Ga^iu  who  k  meittioMd 
in  the  oration  for  Flaccua,  &  c.  59.  (Qc  f^ 
Place.  4.) 

6.  C.  Cablius,  tribnne  of  the  pWba,  b.  c  51, 
put  his  veto  with  several  of  hia  coQeagoes  opoa  ^ 
decrees  of  the  senate  directed 
(Cael.  ap,  CSc  od  Fam.  Tiii.  8»} 
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7.  Q.  Caxlius,  a  friend  and  Mover  of  M.  An- 
toniu,  attacked  by  Cicero.    (PkU.  xiiL  2,  12.) 

8.  Caelius,  an  atorer,  with  whom  Cicero  had 
gone  dealings.  (Cic  ad  Att.  xii.  5,  6,  tiL  3, 
Tin,  3.) 

CAELIUS  ANTIPATER.    [Antipater.] 
CAELIUS  APICIUS.    [Apiciua] 
CAELIUS  AURELUNUS.  [Aurklianus,] 
CAELIUS  BALBINUS.     [Balbinus.] 
CAELIUS  CURSOR.    [Cursor.] 
CAELIUS  POLLIO.    [PoLLia] 
CAELIUS  ROSCIUS.    [Rosaus.] 
CAELIUS  SABINUa    [Sabinus.] 
CAEUUS     FIRMIANUS     SYMPOSIU& 
[Smpoous.] 

CAELIUS  VINICIANU&  [Vinkianus.] 
CAENIS,  the  concubine  of  Vespasian,  was  ori- 
ginsllj  a  freedwoman  of  Antonia,  the  mother  of 
the  onperor  Claodius.  After  the  death  of  his  wife 
Fkfia  Domitilla,  Vespasian  took  her  to  lire  with 
him  and  treated  her  almost  as  his  legal  wife.  She 
lisd  Tcfy  great  influence  with  Vespasian,  and  ac- 
quired immense  wealth  from  the  presents  presented 
to  her  by  those  who  wished  to  gain  the  fiivour  of 
the  emperor.  Domitian,  however,  treated  her  with 
•one  contempt.  After  her  death,  Vespasian  kept 
■tn  J  concnbines  in  her  place.  (Dion  Cast.  Izri 
14;  Suet.  Ve^  3,  21,  Dom.  12.) 
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M.  CAEPA'RIUa  1.  Of  Tanracina,  a  town 
in  Latinm,  was  one  of  Catiline*s  conspirators,  who 
was  to  induce  the  shepherds  in  Apulia  to  rise,  and 
who  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Rome  for  the 
purpose  when  the  conspirators  were  apprehended 
by  Cicero.  He  escaped  from  the  city,  but  was 
overtaken  in  his  flight,  carried  back  to  Rome,  and 
committed  to  the  custody  of  Cn.  Terentius.  He 
was  afterwards  executed  with  the  other  conspira- 
tors in  the  Tullianum,  b.  c.  63.  (Cic  tn  CaL  iiL 
6 ;  SaU.  Cbt  46,  47,  55.) 

2.  A  different  person  from  the  preceding,  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  in  b.  a  46.   (Ad  F(un,  ix.  23.) 

C.  and  L.  CAEPA'SII,  two  brothers,  contem- 
poraries of  the  orator  Hortensius,  obtained  the 
quaestorship,  though  they  were  unknown  men,  by 
means  of  their  oratory.  They  were  very  indus- 
trious and  laborious,  but  their  oratory  was  of  rather 
a  rude  and  unpolished  kind.  (Cic.  BruL  69,  pro 
Cluemt.  20,  21 ;  Julius  Victor,  p.  248,  ed.  Orelli ; 
QnintiL  iv.  2.  §  19,  vi  1.  §  41,  3.  §  39.) 

CAE'PIAS  was,  according  to  Dion  Cassius  (zlv. 
1),  the  surname  of  C.  Octavius,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Augustus.  This  cognomen,  however,  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  nor  even  by 
Dion  Cassius  himself  in  any  other  passage. 

CAE'PIO,  the  name  of  a  patrician  fiunily  of 
the  Servilia  gens. 


Stsmma  Caspionom. 

1.  Cn.  Serrilius  Caepio,  Cost  b.  a  253. 

2.  Cn.  Serviliui  Caepio,  Cost  b.  a  203. 

I 

3.  Cn.  Serrilius  Caepio,  Cos.  &  a  1 69. 


4.  Q.  FaSins  Maximus 
Scrrilianns,  Cos.  B.a  142. 


5.  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio, 

C08.B.C.I4I,  Cens.&c.  125. 


6.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio, 
Cos.  B.  c.  140. 


rilii 


7.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio, 
Cos.  B.al06. 


8.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  Quaest  &  c.  100, 
married  Livia,  the  sister  of  M.  Livius  Drusus. 

I 


9.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  Tri- 
bonns  Militum,  &  c.  72. 

12L  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  Brutus, 
the  murderer  of  C.  Julius 
Caesar.  Thesonof  No.  10, 
bat  adopted  by  No.  9* 
[BmuTua,  No.  21.] 

1.  Cic  SvBViLnTB  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  consul 
1.  c  253,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  sailed  vrith  his 
crilragoe,  C.  Sempronius  Blaesns,  to  the  coast  of 
AfrioL  For  an  account  of  this  expedition,  see 
Blabsus,  No.  1. 

2.  Cn.  SiRViLnis  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  was 
jxobaUy  a  grandson,  and  not  a  son,  of  No.  1.  He 
VIS  elected  pontiff  in  the  place  of  C.Papirius  Maso, 
■.c  213 ;  cimile  aedile  in  207,  when  he  celebrated 
Ihs  Romiui  games  three  times;  praetor  in  205, 
when  he  obtuned  the  city  jurisdiction ;  and  consul 
in20X  In  his  consulship  he  had  Bruttii  assigned 
to  him  m  his  province,  and  he  was  the  last  Roman 

w1m>  iaoffA  with  Hannibal  in  Italy.    The 


10.  Servilm,  married 
M.  Junius  Brutus. 
[Brutus,  No.  20.] 


1 1.  Servilia,  married 
L.  Lidnius  Lucullus, 
Cos.  B.  c.  74. 


engagement  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Crotona,  but  no  particulars  of  it  are  preserved. 
When  Hannibal  quitted  Italy,  Caepio  passed  over 
into  Sicily,  with  the  intention  of  crossing  from 
thence  to  Africa.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  the 
senate,  who  feared  that  the  consul  would  not  obey 
their  commands,  created  a  dictator,  P.  Sulpicius 
Oalba,  who  recalled  Caepio  to  Italy.  In  b.c  192, 
Caepio  was  sent  with  other  legates  into  Oreece,  to 
encourage  the  Roman  allies  in  the  prospect  of  the 
war  wim  Antiochus.  He  died  in  the  pestilence  in 
174.  (Liv.  XXV.  2,  xxviii.  10,  38,  46,  xxix.  38, 
1,  19,  24,  zxxv.  23,  zU.  26.) 
3.  Cn.  Sbbviuus  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  son  of 
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No.  2  (Li?,  xli.  26)  cunile  aedile  b.  c.  ]79,  when 
he  celebrated  tlie  Roman  games  over  again,  on  ac- 
count of  prodigies  which  had  occurred ;  and  praetor 
B.  c.  174,  when  he  obtained  the  province  of  Fur- 
ther Spain.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  he  was  one  of 
the  ambassadors  sent  into  Macedonia  to  renounce 
the  Roman  alliance  with  Perseus ;  and  he  was  con- 
sul in  169  with  Q.  Marcius  Philippus.  Caepio  re- 
mained in  Italy;  his  colleague  had  Macedonia  as  his 
province.  (Liv.  xL  59,  xlL  26,  xliL  25,  xliiL  13, 
14,  17  ;   Cic  Brut.  20,  de  SewxL  5.) 

4.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Sbrvilixnuh,  son  of 
No.  3,  consul  in  B.  c  142,  was  adopted  by  Q.  Fa- 
bius Maximus.    [Maximus.] 

5.  Cn.  Servilius  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  son  of 
No.  3,  ^i^iis  consul  B.  c.  141  (Cic.  ad  AtL  xii.  5,  de 
Fin.  iL  16),  and  censor  in  125.  In  his  censorship 
one  of  the  aquaeducts,  the  Aqua  Tepula^  for  sup- 
plying Rome  with  water,  was  constructed.  (Fron- 
tin.  de  Aquaed,  8 ;  Cic  Verr.  i  55 ;  Yell.  Pat  it 
10.) 

6.  On.  Skrvilius  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  son  of 
No.  3,  consul  b.  c.  140  with  C.  Laelius  (Cic  Brut 
43 ;  Obsequ.  82),  succeeded  his  brother,  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  Servilianus,  in  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  Viriathus  in  Lusitania.  His  brother  had 
made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Viriathus,  which  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  senate  ;  but  Caepio,  by  re- 
presenting that  the  treaty  was  unfiEtvourable  to  the 
interests  of  Rome,  persuaded  the  senate  to  allow 
him  at  first  to  injure  Viriathus,  as  ^  as  he  could, 
secretly,  and  finally  to  declare  open  war  against 
him.  Hereupon,  Viriathus  sent  two  of  his  most 
faithful  friends  to  Caepio  to  offer  terms  of  peace ;  but 
the  consul  persuaded  them,  by  promises  and  great 
rewards,  to  assassinate  their  master.  Accordingly, 
on  their  return  to  their  own  party,  they  murdered 
Viriathus  while  he  was  asleep  in  his  tent,  and  af- 
terwards fled  to  Caepio.  But  this  murder  did  not 
put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  war.  After  burying 
the  corpse  of  Viriathus  with  great  magnificence, 
his  soldiers  elected  Tantalus  as  their  general,  who 
nndertook  an  expedition  against  Saguntum.  Re- 
pulsed from  thence,  he  crossed  the  Baetis,  closely 
pursued  by  Caepio,  and,  despairing  of  success,  at 
length  surrendered,  with  all  his  forces,  to  the  Ro- 
man general.  Caepio  deprived  them  of  their  arms, 
but  assigned  them  a  certain  portion  of  land,  that 
they  might  not  turn  robbers  from  want  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  (Appian,  Higp,  70,  75,  76 ;  Liv. 
EpU.  64  ;  Flor.  ii.  17;  Eutrop.  iv.  16  ;  Oros.  v.  4 ; 
VeU.  Pat  ii.  1 ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  6.  §  4 ;  Anrel.  Vict 
de  Vir,  III.  7 1;  Diod.  xxxii.  Eel.  4.)  Caepio  treated 
his  soldiers  with  great  cruelty  and  severity,  which 
rendered  him  so  unpopukr,  that  he  was  nearly 
killed  by  his  cavalry  on  one  occasion.  (Dion  Cass. 
Frag.  IxxiiL  p.  35,  ed.  Rcimar.) 

The  two  last-mentioned  brothers,  Nos.  5  and  6, 
are  classed  by  Cicero  {Brut.  25)  among  the  Roman 
orators.  He  says,  that  they  assisted  their  clients 
much  by  their  advice  and  oratory,  but  still  more 
by  their  authority  and  infiuence.  They  appeared 
as  witnesses  against  Q.  Pompeius.  (VaL  Max.  viii. 
5.  $  1;  Cic  pro  i^ont  7.) 

7.  Q.  Skrvilius  Q.  p.  Cn.  n.  Cabpio,  son  of 
No.  6,  was  praetor  i^>out  B.C.  HO,  and  obtamed 
the  ]^vince  of  Further  Spain,  as  we  learn  from 
the  triumphal  Fasti,  that  he  triumphed  over  the 
Lusitanians,  as  propraetor,  in  B.C.  108.  His  tri- 
umph is  mentioned  by  Valerius  Maximus  (vi.  9. 
§13);  but  Eutropius  (iv.  27)  is  the  only  writer. 
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as  far  as  we  are  aware,  who  refers  to  his  victoriei 
in  Lusitania.  He  was  consul,  b.  c.  106,  with  C. 
Atilius  Serranus,  and  proposed  a  law  for  restoring 
the  judicia  to  the  senators,  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived  by  the  Sempronia  lex  of  C.  GRuchoi. 
That  this  was  the  object  of  Caepio^s  law,  sppetn 
tolerably  certain  from  a  passage  of  Tacitas  (Anu 
xii.  60);  though  many  modem  writers  have  lakf- 
red,  from  Julius  Obsequens  (c  101),  that  his  kv 
opened  the  judicia  to  the  senate  and  the  eqnites  in 
common.  It  seems,  however,  that  this  law  vu 
repealed  shortly  afterwards. 

As  the  Cimbri  and  Teutonea  were  threatening 
Italy,  Caepio  received  the  province  of  Gallia  Ns^ 
bonensis.     The  inhabitants  of  Toloo,  the  cspiti] 
of  the  Tectosagae,  had  revolted  to  the  Cimbri ;  snd 
as  it  was  one  of  the  most  wesJthy  cities  in  thote 
districts,  and  possessed  a  temple  which  was  cele- 
brated for  its  immense  treasnrea,  Caepio  etgerif 
availed  himself  of  the  pretext  which  the  inhabilsnti 
had  given  him  to  enrich  himself  by  the  plonder 
both  of  the  city  and  the  temple.  The  wealth  which 
he  thus  acquire!  was  enormous ;  bat  he  was  thought 
to  have  paid  for  it  deariy,  as  the  subseqoeot  de- 
struction of  his  army  aiid  hia  own  unhappj  Cue 
were  regarded  as  a  divine  punishment  for  hb  acri- 
legious  act    Hence  too  arose  the  proverb,  ^Aarem 
Tolosanum  habet.**  (Stnb.  iv.  p.  188 ;  Dion  Csm. 
Frag,  xcvii  p.  41  ;  GeU.  iiL  9 ;   Justin,  xxxfi.  3; 
Oros.  ▼.  15.)     He  was  continued  in  his  commsnd 
in  Gaul  in  the  following  year  (b.  c  105),  in  vhic^ 
some  writers  place  the  sack  of  Tolosa ;  and,  that 
there  might  be  a  still  stronger  force  to  ofpote  the 
Cimbri,  the  consul  Cn.  Mallius,  or  Manliiu,  was 
sent  with  another  consular  army  into  Gallia  Nsr 
bonensis.    As  however  Cae|Ho  and  Mallhis  codd 
not  agree,  they  divided  the  province  between  thco, 
one  having  the  country  west,  and  the  other  the 
country  east,  of  the  Rhone.      Soon  afterwarda, 
M.  Aurelius  Scaurus  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri, 
and   Mallius  sent  for  Caepio,    that   Uiey  might 
unite  their  forces  to  oppose  the  common  eoeaj. 
Caepio  at  first  refused  to  come,  but  afrerwards, 
fearhig  lest  Mallius  should  reap  all  the  glory  bj 
defeating  the  Cimbri,  he  crossed  the  Rhone  sod 
marched  towards  the  oonsuL     Still,  however,  be 
would  hold  no  communication  with  him;  be  en- 
camped separately;  and  that  he  migbt  have  aa 
opportunity  of  finishing  the  war  >im»*plf^  he  pitched 
his  camp  between  the  consul  and  the  enemy.    At 
this  juncture,  with  such  a  formidable  enemy  in 
their  front,  the  utmost  prudence  and  unanimitr 
were  needed  by  the  Roman  generala :  their  discord 
was  fatal     The  Roman  soldiers   aaw  thii,  sod 
compelled  Caepio,  against  his  will,  to  unite  his 
forces  with  those  of  Mallius.     But  this  did  not 
mend  matters.    The  discord  of  Mallius  and  Caepio 
increased  more  and  more,  and  they  appear  to  hare 
separated  again  before  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Cimbri,  aa  Floras  speaks  of  the  defeat  of  Malhas 
and  Caepio  as  two  separate  eventa.     Bat  whether 
they  were  attacked  together  or  separately,  the  molt 
was  the  same.    Both  armies  were  ntteriy  d^eated ; 
80,000  soldiers  and  40,000  camp-followers  perished; 
only  ten  men  are  said  to  have  escaped  the  sbaghtn*. 
It  was  one  of  the  moat  complete  ddcats  which 
the  Romans  had  ever  sustain«d ;  and  the  day  on 
which  it  happened,  the  6th  of  Octobec,  became  oae 
of  the  bhick  days  in  the  Romao  calendar.    (Dion 
Cass.  Frap.  xcviii.  xdx.  ppw  41, 42 ;  Liv.  EpiL 67; 
Oros.  V.  16;  Sail  Jup.  114;  Flor.  in.  8;  Tac 
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Oerm,  37;  VelL  Pat  iL  12;  Val.  Max.  iv.  7.  §  3; 
Plot  Mar.  19,  Sertor.  3,  LuculL  27.) 

Caepio  aomTed  the  battle,  but  was  deprived  of 
the  ifflperinm  by  the  people.  Ten  yean  afterwardB 
(b.  c  96)  he  waa  brought  to  trial  by  the  tribune 
C.  NOTbanua  on  account  of  his  misconduct  in  this 
war,  and  although  he  was  defended  by  the  orator 
L  Lidnius  Crassus,  who  was  consul  in  that  year 
(Cic  BntL  44),  and  by  many  others  of  the  Ro- 
man aristocracy,  he  was  condemned  and  his  pro- 
perty cimfisc^ed.  He  himself  was  cast  into  prison, 
where  according  to  one  account  he  died,  and  his 
body,  mangled  by  the  conmion  executioner,  was 
afterwards  exposed  to  view  on  the  Oemonian  steps. 
(VaL  Max.  tL  9.  §  13.)  But  according  to  the 
more  geDerally  received  account,  he  escaped  from 
priaon  through  the  assistance  of  the  tribune  L. 
Antiitias  R^^ua,  and  lived  in  exile  at  Smyrna. 
(VaLMax.  iv.  7.  §  3;  Cic  pro  Balb.  U.) 

8.  Q.  SsaviLius  Cabpio,  quaestor  urbanua  in 

B.  c  100.    He  moy  have  been  the  aon  of  No.  7, 

bot  as  the  latter  in  all  probability  obtained  the 

coonlship  at  the  usual  age,  it  is  not  likely  that  he 

W  a  son  old  enou^  to  obtain  the  quaestorship 

ux  years  afterwards.     In  his  quaestorsliip  Caepio 

oppoaed  the  lex  frumentaria  of  the  tribune  L. 

S>timinu8,  and  when  Satuminus  insisted  upon  put- 

tii^  the  law  to  the  vote,  notwithstanding  the  veto 

<tf  ids  colleagues,  Caepio  interrupted  the  voting  by 

&ite  (tf  arms,  and  thus  prevented  the  law  from 

beii^  earned.    He  was  accused  in  consequence  of 

tnaacm  (tM^atoi),  and  it  was  perhaps  upon  this 

ofxaaon  that  T.   Betudus  Barrus  spoke  against 

inc.    The  (wation  of  Caepio  in  reply  was  written 

fcr  him  by  L.  Aelius  Praeconinus  Stilo,  who  com- 

pMed  (nations  for  him  as  well  as  for  other  distin- 

gnkbed  Romans  at  that  time.     (Auct  ad  Heremu 

L  12;  Cic  i?nrf.  46,56.) 

In  the  contests  of  the  year  B.  c  91,  Caepio  de- 
Krted  the  cause  of  the  senate  and  espoused  that  of 
the  equites  in  opposition  to  the  lex  judicioria  of 
tl^  tribune  M.  Livius  Drusus,  who  proposed  to 
(hride  Uie  judicia  between  the  senate  and  the 
c'^oites.     Caepio  and  Drusus  had  formerly  ^leen 
very  intimate  friends,  and  had  exchanged  mar- 
nifea,  by  which    we    are    to   understand,  that 
Caepio  had  married  a  sister  of  Drusus  and  Drusus 
a  sister  of  Caepio,  and  not  that  they  had  exchang- 
ed wives,  as  some  modem  writers  would  interpret 
it.    The  enmity  between  the  brothers-in-law  is 
■aid  to  have  arisen  from  competition  in  bidding  for 
a  ring  at  a  public  auction  (Plin.  H,  N.  xxxiii.  1. 
^  6),  but  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin, 
U  was  now  of  a  most  determined  and  violent 
<^i«»cter.    The  city  was  torn  asunder  by  their 
contentions,  and  seemed  almost  to  be  divided  be- 
tweai  two  hostile  armies.     To  strike  terror  into 
tiie  senate,  Caepio  accused  two  of  the  most  distin- 
guished leaders  of  the  body,  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus 
•f  extortion  (repeiundae)^  and  L.  Marcius  Philip- 
J^  the  consul,  of  bribery  (ambitua).   Both  accusa- 
tmM,  however,  seem  to  have  failed,  and  Scaurus, 
l^efcre  his  trial  ome  on,  retaliated  by  accusing 
Caepio  himself.     (Dion  Cass.  Frag,  cix.  ex.  p.  45 ; 
n««.  iii.  17  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxviii.  9.  s.  41 ;   Cic 
pro  Dom,  46,  Brut,  62,  pro  Sc<iur.  1 ;  Ascon.  *» 
&a9r,  p.  2I9  ed.  OrellL)     The  assassination  of 
I^nms  ahortly  afterwards  was  supposed  by  some 
^  have  been  committed  at  the  instigation  of  Cae- 
fio.   (AnreL  Vict  de  Fir,  10.  66.) 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  social  war  in  the 
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following  year,  b.  c.  90,  Caepio  again  accused  his 
old  enemy  Scaurus  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Varia  lex,  which  had  been  passed  to  bring  all  to 
trial  who  had  been  instrumental  in  causing  the 
revolt  of  the  allies.  (Cic  pro  Scaur,  1 ;  Ascon.  m 
Seaur.  p.  22.)  Caepio  took  «n  active  part  in  this 
war,  in  which  he  served  as  the  legate  of  the  consul 
P.  Rutilius  Lupus,  and  upon  the  death  of  the 
latter  he  received,  in  conjunction  with  C.  Marius, 
the  conunand  of  the  consular  army.  Caepio  at 
first  gained  some  success,  but  was  afterwards  de- 
coyed into  an  ambush  by  Pompeedius,  the  leader  of 
the  enemy*s  army,  who  had  pretended  to  revolt  to 
him,  and  he  lost  his  life  in  oonseqtitence.  (b.  c.  90.) 
(Appian,  B,  C,  I  40,  44 ;  Ldv.  EpU,  73.) 

9.  Q.  SsRviLius  Cabpio,  son  of  Na  8,  was  a 
tribune  of  the  soldiers  in  the  vrar  against  Spartacus, 
B.  c.  72.  He  died  shortly  afterwturds  at  Aenus  in 
Thrace,  on  his  road  to  Asia.  He  is  called  the 
brother  of  Cato  Uticensis,  because  his  mother  Livia 
had  been  nmrried  previously  to  M.  Porcius  Cato, 
by  whom  she  had  Cato  Uticensis.  (Plut  CaL 
iV/w.  8,  11.) 

10.  il.  Sbrviliab.    [Sbr villa.] 

12.  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  Brutus.  [Brutus, 
No,  21.] 

13.  Cn.  Sbrvilius  Cabpio,  the  finther  of  Ser- 
vilia,  the  wife  of  Claudius,  perished  by  shipwreck. 
Who  he  was  is  uncertain.     (Cic  ad  AU,  xii.  20.) 

14.  Sbrvilius  Cabpio,  was  one  of  Cae8ar*s 
supporters  in  his  consulship  (b.  c.  59)  agunst  Bi- 
bulus.  He  had  been  betrothed  to  Caesar*s  daugh- 
ter, Julia,  but  was  obliged  to  give  her  up  in  &vour 
of  Pompey.  As  a  compensation  for  her  loss,  he 
received  the  promise  of  Pompey^s  daughter,  who 
had  likewise  been  betrothed  to  Faustus  SuUa. 
(Appian,  B,C,  u,lii  Suet.  Cbet.  21 ;  Plut.  Cbet. 
1 4,  Pomp.  47 ;  comp.  Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  9.) 

CAE'PIO,  FA'NNIUS,  conspired  with  Murcna 
against  Augustus  in  b.  c.  22.  He  was  accused  of 
treason  (majestasS  by  Tiberius,  and  condemned 
by  the  judges  in  his  absence,  as  he  did  not  stand 
his  trial,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death. 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  3;  VelL  Pat  ii.  91 ;  Suet  Aua, 
19,  Tib.  8 ;  Senec.  de  Clem,  9,  de  BreviL  Vit.  5.) 

CAE'PIO  CRISPI'NUS,  auaestor  in  Bithynia, 
accused  Oranius  IVIarcellus,  the  governor  of  that 
province,  of  treason  in  a.  D.  15.  From  this  time 
he  became  one  of  the  state  informers  under  Tibe- 
rius. (Tac  Ann.  i.  74.)  He  may  be  the  same  as 
the  Caepio  mentioned  by  Pliny  (H,  N.  xxL  4. 
s.  10),  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and 
seems  to  have  written  a  work  on  botany. 

CAERE'LLIA,  a  Roman  lady  of  the  time  of 
Cicero,  who  was  distinguished  for  her  acquirements 
and  a  great  love  of  philosophical  pursuits.  She 
was  connected  with  Cicero  by  friendship,  and  stu- 
died his  philosophical  writings  with  great  zeal. 
She  was  a  woman  of  considerable  property,  and 
had  laige  possessions  in  Asia.  These  estates  and 
their  procuratores  were  strongly  recommended,  in 
B.  c  46,  by  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  72)  to  the  care 
of  P.  Servilius.  Cicero,  in  his  recommendatory 
letter,  speaks  of  her  as  an  intimate  friend,  though, 
on  other  occasions,  he  seems  to  be  rather  inclined 
to  sneer  at  her.  (Ad.  AtLim.  51,  xiii  21,  22,  xiv. 
19,  XV.  1,  26.)  Q.  Fufius  Calenus  chaiges  Cicero 
with  having,  in  his  old  age,  had  an  adulterous  con- 
nexion with  Caerellia.  (Dion  Cass,  xlvi  18.)  How 
far  this  charge  may  be  true,  it  is  not  easy  to  say ; 
the  only  fiicts  which  are  attested  beyond  a  doubt 
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are,  that  Cicero  was  intimate  with  her  daring  the 
latter  period  of  his  life,  and  that  letters  of  his  ad- 
dressed to  her  were  extant  in  the  days  of  Qointi- 
lian.  (vL  3.  §  1 12.)  The  charge  of  Calenns  would 
acquire  some  additional  weight,  if  it  were  certain 
that  in  the  1 3th  Idyll  of  Ausonius  the  name  Cicero 
has  dropped  out  before  the  words  m  praeoeptia 
omnibus  ejcttare  aeveritatem^  m  epittoUa  ad  Oaerdiiam 
iubessf,  petttlantiam,  [L.  S.] 

CAESAR,  the  name  of  a  patrician  £unily  of  the 
Jnlia  gens,  which  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
the  Roman  state,  and  traced  its  origin  to  lulus, 
the  son  of  Aeneas.  [Julia  Obns.]  It  is  un- 
certain which  member  of  this  gens  first  obtained 
the  surname  of  Caesar,  but  the  first  who  occurs 
in  history  is  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  praetor  in  b.  a 
208.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  equally  uncertain. 
Spartianus,  in  his  life  of  Aelius  Yems  (c.  2),  men- 
tions four  different  opinions  respecting  its  origin : 
l.Tbat  the  word  signified  an  efephant  in  the  language 
of  the  Moors,  and  was  given  as  a  surname  to  one 
of  the  Julii  because  he  had  killed  an  elephant 
2.  That  it  was  given  to  one  of  the  Julii  because 
he  had  been  cut  {caesH$)  out  of  his  mother*s  womb 
after  her  death ;  or  3.  Because  he  had  been  bom 
with  a  great  quantity  of  hair  (coesanw)  on  hit 
head ;  or  4.  Because  he  had  axure-coloured  (ooem) 
eyes  of  an  almost  supernatural  kind.  Of  these  opi- 
nions the  third,  which  is  also  given  by  Festus  (s.  v, 
Cae9ar\  seems  to  come  nearest  the  truth.  Caesar 
and  caesaries  are  both  probably  connected  with  the 
Sanskrit  kha^  **  hair,*^  and  it  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  Roman  custom  for  a  surname  to  be  given  to 
an  individual  from  some  peculiarity  in  his  personal 
appearance.  The  second  opinion,  which  seems  to 
have  been  ^e  most  popular  one  with  the  ancient 
writers  (Senr.  ad  Virg,  Am,  I  2d0;   Plin.  H,  N. 
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Til  7.  s.  9;  Solin.  1. 1  62;  Zonar.  x.  11), 
without  doubt  from  a  hSae  etymology.  With 
respect  to  the  first,  which  was  the  one  sdopCed, 
says  Spartianus  (L  c),  by  the  most  learned  meiif  it 
is  impossible  to  disproTe  it  absolutely,  as  we  knov 
next  to  nothing  of  the  ancient  Moorish  hagosge: 
but  it  has  no  inherent  probability  in  it ;  sad  the 
statement  of  Senrius  {L  e.)  is  undoubtedly  iilMi, 
that  the  grandfiUher  oif  the  dictator  obtained  the 
surname  on  account  of  killing  an  elephant  with  hk 
own  hand  in  Africa,  as  there  were  tereral  id  the 
Julii  with  this  name  before  his  time. 

An  inquiiy  into  the  etymology  of  this  nsme  b 
of  some  interest,  as  no  other  name  has  ever  ob- 
tained such  oele^ty — ^**clarum  et  dnntnnmi  com 
aetemitate  mundi  nomen.^  (Spart.  AeL  Per.  1.) 
It  was  assumed  by  Augustus  as  the  adopted  son 
of  the  dictator,  and  was  by  Angnatos  hsoded 
down  to  his  adopted  son  Tiberius.  It  oontiased 
to  be  used  by  Caligula,  Clandina,  and  Nero,  si 
members  either  by  adopUon  or  female  descent  of 
Caesar^s  fiunily;  but  though  the  Csmfly  becsme 
extinct  with  Nero,  succeeding  emperors  still  re- 
tained it  as  part  of  their  titles,  and  it  was  the 
practice  to  prefix  it  to  their  own  name,  as  far  in- 
stance, Imperaior  Caesar  DomHiaims  Afagsttss, 
When  Hadrian  adopted  Aelius  Vema,  he  allowed 
the  latter  to  take  the  title  of  Caesar;  and  frvnthii 
time,  though  the  tide  of  Avguaibu  continiied  to  he 
confined  to  the  reigning  prince,  that  of  Cbssor  was 
also  granted  to  the  second  person  in  the  state  apd 
the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne. 

In  the  following  stemma  the  connexion  of  the 
earlier  members  of  the  fiunily  is  to  a  considersble 
extent  conjectund.  A  full  accoont  of  the  lives  of 
all  the  Caesars  mentioned  below  is  given  in  Dn* 
mannas  OtsckidUA  RomSy  toL  iiL  p.  113»  &c 


Stimica  Cabsarum. 

1.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.  n.  c.  208. 

2.  L.  Julius  Caesar. 

I 


).  L.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.  b. 


c.  183. 


5.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.  b.  c.  166. 


1 

4.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  Trib.MO.  b.  c.  181. 
6.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  Coa.  b.  c  157. 

I 


•I  1 

7.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.  b.  c.  123.  8.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  mamed  Popillia. 

I 


9.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  Cos.  a  c  90, 
Cens.  B.  a  89,  married  Fulvia. 

I 

11.  L.  Julius  Caesar,  12.  Julia,  married 

Cos.  &  c.  64.  1.  M.  Antonius, 

I  2.  P.  Lentulus. 

13.  L.  Juhus  Caesar, 
died  B.  c.  46. 


10.  a  JuliusCaesar  StiaboVopiaeM, 
Aed.  cor.  b.  a  90. 


I 


14.  C.  Julius  Caesar,  the  gnmdfiither  of  the  dictator, 

married  Marcia. 

I 


15.  C  Julius  Caesar,  Pr.,  married 
Aurelia. 

I 


16.  Julia,  manied 
C.  Marius. 


17.  Sex.  JaHaa 
Coa.  &&9I. 


1 
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IB.  C  Julius  Caksar, 
Uw  dictator,  married 

1.  Cossotia. 

2.  Cornelia. 

3.  Pompeia. 

4.  C&Ipamia. 


19.  Julia  major, 
married 

1.  L.  Pinarius. 

2.  Q.  Pedins. 


I 
21.  Julia,  married 

Cn.  Pompeios. 


22.  Caetarion,  a  son 
by  Cleopatra. 


1.  Sbx.  JtTLnrs  Cabsar,  praetor  b.  c.  208, 
obtained  the  province  of  Sicily.  On  hia  letiim  he 
vas  one  oS  the  ambaasadorB  tent  to  the  consul  T. 
QmnctiQa  CrispinuB,  after  the  death  of  the  other 
consul,  MareelliiB,  to  tell  him  to  name  a  dictator, 
if  he  could  not  himself  come  to  Rome  to  hold  the 
comitia.    (Lir.  xxriL  21,  22,  29.) 

2.  L.  Juuus  Cabrar,  grandfiAther  of  No.  6,  at 
ve  learn  from  the  Capitoline  Fasti. 

3.  L.  Juuus  (Cabsar),  probably  son  of  No.  2, 
pnetor  b.  c.  183^  had  the  province  of  Oallia  Cis- 
alpina,  and  was  commanded  to  prevent  the  Trans- 
alpine Gauls,  who  had  come  into  Italy,  from  build- 
ing the  town  of  Aqnileia,  which  they  had  com- 
oieneed.    (Liv.  xzziz.  45.) 

4.  Srx.  Julius  Cavsar,  probably  son  of  No.  2, 
tzibime  of  the  soldiers,  b.  c.  181,  in  the  army  of 
the  proconsnl  L.  Aemilias  Paollus.  In  170  he 
was  sent,  aa  a  legate,  with  C.  Sempronius  Blaesus 
to  restore  Abdera  to  liberty.  (Liv.  xL  27,  xliii  4.) 

5.  L.  Julius  (Cabsar j,  probably  son  of  No.  3, 
pnetor  b.  c.  166.    (Liv.  xlv.  44.) 

9.  Sbx.  Julius  Sbx.  f.  L.  n.  Cabsar,  cnmle 
aedilc  b.  c.  165,  exhibited,  in  conjmiction  with  his 
eoOeagoe  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  the  Hecyra  of 
Tefence  at  the  Megalesian  games.  (Titul.  Hec3nr. 
Ter.)  He  was  consul  in  157  with  L.  Aurelius 
Ore^tea.  (FHn.  If,  N.  xxxiiL  3.  s.  17;  Polyb.  xxxiL 
20 ;  Fast.  Capit) 

7.  Sbx.  Julius  Cabsar,  probably  son  of  No.  6, 
ptaetor  nrbanns  in  b.  c.  123.  (Cic  pro  Dcm,  53 ; 
odHtr.u,  IS.) 

8.  L.  Julius  Cabsar,  son  of  No.  6,  and  father 
of  No.  9  (Fast.  Cap.),  married  Popillia,  who  had 
been  previously  married  to  Q.  Catulus. 

9.  L.  Julius  L.  f.  Sbx.  n.  Cabsar,  called 
arrooeonalj  by  Appian,  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  #on  of 
No.  8,  waa  consul,  b.  c.  90,  with  P.  Rutilius  Lupus, 
when  the  Social  war  broke  out     His  legates  in 
this  war  were  Sulla,  Crassus,  P.  Lentulus,  T.  Di- 
diii%  and  M.  Marcellus.    He  ccmmienced  the  cam- 
paign by  attacking  the  Samnites,  but  was  defeated 
by  their  general,  Vettius  Cato,  and  fled  to  Aesez^ 
Bia,  whi(£  still  remained  futhfhl  to  the  Romans. 
Having,  liowever,  received  a  reinforcement  of  Gal- 
•tie  and  Nmnidian  auxiliaries,  he  was  soon  able  to 
fiue  the  enemy  again,  and  pitched  his  camp  near 
Acenae  in  Campania,  which  was  besieged  by  the 
eaemy.     Here  a  great  number  of  the  Numidians 
deaerted,  and  Caesur,  suspecting  the  fidelity  of  the 
Rnainder,  aent  them  back  to  Africa.    Encouraged 
by  tkia  defiection,  Papius  Motnlus,  the  general  of 
the  eneoBTy  proceeded  to  attack  Caesar^s  camp,  but 

with  a  loss  of  6000  men.    This  vio- 


20.  Jnlui  minor, 
married  M. 
Atius  Balbus. 


23.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar, 
Flam.  Ouirin. 

24.  Sex.  Julius  Caesar, 
died  b.  c.  46. 

tory  caused  great  joy  at  Rome ;  and  the  citizens 
laid  aside  the  military  cloaks  (9aga)n  which  they 
had  assumed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  was 
not  followed,  however,  by  any  important  results : 
on  the  contrary,  Caesar  withdrew  from  Acerree 
almost  immediately  afterwards,  without  havmg 
relieved  the  town.  Meantime,  the  other  consul, 
Rutilius  Lupus,  had  been  defeated  and  slain  in 
battle  by  Vettius  Cato ;  and  Caesar  himself  while 
maichii^;  to  Aceirae  to  make  another  attempt  fo 
raise  the  siege  of  the  town,  was  defeated  with 
great  loss  by  Marius  Egnatius.  (Appian,  B.  C,  i. 
40—42,  45;  VelL  Pat  ii  15;  Liv.  EpiL  73; 
Plin.  H,  AT.  iL  29.  s.  SO;  Obsequ.  c  115;  Cic.  (is 
Dw,  i.  2,  pro  Font,  15,  pro  Plane.  21 ;  Flor.  iii. 
18.  §  12;  Oroe.  V.  18.) 

These  disasters,  the  fear  of  a  war  with  Mithri- 
dates,  and  apprehension  of  a  revolt  of  all  the  allies, 
induced  Cae«ar  to  bring  forward  a  law  for  granting 
the  citizenship  to  the  Latins  and  the  allies  which 
had  remained  fiiithfuL  {Lem  Julia  de  CivUate,^  It 
appears,  however,  to  have  contained  a  provision, 
giving  each  allied  state  the  opportunity  of  accept- 
ing what  was  offered  them ;  and  many  preferred 
their  original  condition  as  federate  states  to  incur- 
ring the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  Roman 
citizens.  (Cic  pro  Bdh,  8;  VeH.  Pat.  ii  16; 
GelL  iv.  4.) 

In  the  following  year,  b.  c.  89,  Caesar^s  com- 
mand was  prolonged.  He  gained  a  considerable 
victory  over  the  enemy,  and  afterwards  proceeded 
to  besiege  Asculuro,  before  which  he  died  of  dis- 
ease, according  to  the  statement  of  Appian.  (B.  C. 
L  48.)  This,  however,  is  clearly  a  mistake :  he 
probably  was  obliged  to  leave  the  army  in  conse- 
quence of  serious  illness,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
command  by  C.  Baebius.  He  was  censor  in  the 
same  year  with  P.  Lidnius  Crassus  (Cic  pro  Arch, 
5 ;  Plin.  H,  N.  xiii.  3.  s.  5,  xlv.  14.  s.  16 ;  Festus, 
8.  o.  R^erri)y  and  was  engaged  in  carrying  into 
effect  his  own  law  and  that  of  Silvanus  and  Carbo, 
passed  in  this  year,  for  conferring  the  citizenship 
upon  some  of  the  other  Italian  aUies.  These  citi- 
zens were  enrolled  in  eight  or  ten  new  tribes,  which 
were  to  vote  after  the  thirty-five  old  ones.  (Ap- 
pian, B.  C.  L  49 ;  VeU.  Pat  ii  20.) 

(hi  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  B.  c.  87, 
L.  Caesar  and  his  brother  Caius,  who  were  opposed 
to  Marius  and  Cinna,  were  killed  by  Fimbria. 
(Appian,  B.  a  I  72;  Flor.  iii  21.  §  14 ;  Ascon. 
m  Scaur,  p. 24,  ed.  Orelli;  Val.  Max.  ix.  2.  §  2;  Cic 
de  Oral,  iii  3,  Tu»eul,  v.  19.) 

10.  C.  Julius  L.  f.  Sbx.  n.  Cabsar  Strabo 
Yopiscus  (comp.  Cic  PkiL  xi.  5 ;  Vairo,  R,R,i, 
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7.  §  10;  PHn.  H,  iNT.  xviL  3.  a.  4),  ion  of  No.  8, 
and  brother  of  No.  9.  He  commenced  his  public 
career  in  B.C.  103,  when  still  young,  by  accusing 
T.  Albucius,  who  had  been  praetor  in  Sicily,  of 
extortion  (repetundae)  in  that  province :  Cn.  Pom- 
peiuB  Strabo,  who  had  been  quaestor  to  Albu- 
cius, wished  to  conduct  the  prosecution,  but  was 
obliged  to  give  way  to  Caesar.  Albucius  was  con- 
demned, and  the  speech  which  Caesar  .delivered  on 
this  occasion  was  much  admired,  and  was  after- 
wards closely  imitated  by  his  great  namesake,  the 
dictator,  in  the  speech  which  he  delivered  upon 
the  appointment  of  an  accuser  against  Dolabella. 
(Suet  Caea.  55.)  He  was  curule  aedile  in  b.  c  90 
in  the  consulship  of  his  brother,  and  not  in  the 
following  year,  as  some  modem  writers  state  ;  for 
we  aro  told,  that  he  was  aedile  in  the  tribuneship 
of  C.  Curio,  which  we  know  was  in  the  year  90. 
In  B.  c  88  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship, without  having  been  praetor,  and  was  strongly 
supported  by  the  aristocracy,  and  as  strongly  op- 
posed by  the  popular  party.  This  contest  was, 
indeed,  as  Asconius  states,  one  of  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  civil  war.  The  tribunes  of  the  plebs, 
P.  Sulpicius  and  P.  Antistius,  contended,  and  with 
justice,  that  Canar  could  not  be  elected  consul 
^thout  a  violation  of  the  lex  Annalis ;  but  since 
he  persevered  in  spite  of  their  opposition,  the  tri- 
bunes had  recourse  to  arms,  and  thus  prevented 
his  election.  ShorUy  afterwards,  Sulla  entered 
Rome,  and  expelled  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
party ;  but  upon  his  departure  to  Greece  to  prose- 
cute the  war  against  Mithridates,  Marius  and  Cin- 
na  obtained  possession  of  the  city  (b.  c.  87),  and 
C.  Caesar  was  put  to  death,  together  with  his  bro- 
ther Lucius.  It  may  be  added,  that  C.  Caesar  was 
a  member  of  the  college  of  pontiffs. 

C.  Caesar  was  r^arded  as  one  of  the  chief  ora- 
tors and  poets  of  his  age,  and  is  introduced  by 
Cicero  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  second  book 
of  his  **  De  Oratore.**  Wit  was  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  Caesar^s  oratory,  in  which  he  was  supe- 
rior to  all  his  contemporaries ;  but  he  was  deficient 
in  power  and  energy.  His  tragedies  were  distin- 
guished by  ease  and  polish,  though  marked  by  the 
same  defects  as  his  oratory.  His  contemporary 
Accius  appears,  from  a  story  rehted  by  Valerius 
Maximus  (iii.  7.  §  1 1 ),  to  have  regarded  Caesar^s 
poetry  as  very  inferior  to  his  own.  The  names  of 
two  of  his  tragedies  are  preserved,  the  ^Adrastus** 
and  "Tecmessa."  (Orelli,  OnomasL  TuU.  ii.  p.  301, 
where  all  the  passages  of  Cicero  are  quoted ;  Gell. 
iv.  6 ;  Appian,  B.  C.172;  Val.  Max.  v.  3.  §  3 ; 
Suet  CaL  60 ;  Veil.  Pat  iL  9.  §  2.  The  fragmente 
of  his  orations  are  given  by  Meyer,  Orat  Roman. 
Fragm,  p.  330,  &c  Respecting  his  tragedies,  see 
Welcker,  Die  Griechisclien  jTroj^m/tcnjp.  1398;  and 
Weichert,  Poet.  Lot.  Bel.  p.  1*27.) 

1 1.  L.  Julius  L.  f.  L.  n.  Cabsar,  son  of  No. 
9,  and  uncle  by  his  sister  Julia  of  M.  Antony  the 
triumvir.  He  was  consul  b.  c.  64  vrith  C.  Marcius 
Figulus,  and  belonged,  like  his  £&ther,  to  the  aris- 
tocraticd  party.  In  the  debate  in  the  senate,  in 
R.  c  63,  respecting  the  punishment  of  the  Catilina- 
rian  conspirators,  he  voted  for  the  death  of  the 
conspirators,  among  whom  was  the  husband  of  his 
own  sister,  P.  Lcntulus  Sura.  L.  Caesar  seems 
to  have  remained  at  Rome  some  years  after  his 
consulship  without  going  to  any  province.  In  B.C. 
52,  we  find  him  in  Gaul,  as  l^;atc  to  C.  Caesar,  after- 
wards the  dictator.  Here  he  remained  till  the  break- 
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ing  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  when  be  accompaiued 
C.  Caesar  into  Italy.  He  took,  however,  do  sctire 
part  in  the  war ;  but  it  would  appear  thst  he  de- 
serted the  aristocracy,  for  he  continued  to  lire  at 
Rome,  which  was  in  the  dictator's  power,  and  he 
was  even  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  dty  in  47 
by  his  nephew  M.  Antony,  who  was  obliged  to 
leave  Rome  to  quell  the  revolt  of  the  Itfpaiu  in 
Italy.  L.  Caesar,  however,  was  now  advanced  in 
years,  and  did  not  possess  sufficient  energy  to  keep 
the  turbulent  spirits  at  Rome  in  order:  hence 
much  confusion  and  contention  arose  during  Anto- 
ny's absence. 

After  the  death  of  the  dictator  in  44,  L.  Caew 
preserved  neutrality  as  far  as  possible,  thoogh  he 
rather  fiivoured  the  party  of  the  conspinUffs  than 
that  of  Antony.     He  retired  from  Rome  wtm  aft^ 
this  event,  and  spent  some  time  at  Neftpolis,  where 
Cicero  saw  him,  at  the  beginning  of  May,  dange 
rously  ill     From  Neapolis  he  went  to  Aricia,  and 
from  thence  returned  to  Rome  in  September,  hot 
did  not  take  his  seat  in  the  senate,  either  oo  ac- 
count, or  under  the  plea,  of  ill-healtk.    L.  Cseor 
had  expressed  to  Cicero  at  Neapolis  his  apfffobs- 
tion  of  Dolabella's  opposition  to  his  colleague  An- 
tony ;  and  as  soon  as  the  latter  left  Rome  for  Mo- 
tina,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  he  opmly  joined  tk 
senatorial  party.     It  was  on  the  propMil  of  L. 
Caesar,  in  b.  c.  43,  that  the  agrarian  law  of  An- 
tony was  repealed ;  but  he  opposed  the  widies  of 
the  more  violent  of  his  party,  who  desired  war  to 
be  declared  against  Antony  as  an  enemy  of  die 
state,  and  he  carried  a  proposition  in  the  seoate 
that  the  contest  should  be  railed  a  *^  tumult**  ^^ 
not  a  war.    In  the  same  spirit  he  proposed  that 
P.  Sulpicius,  and  not  C.  Cassins  or  the  couak 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  as  the  more   Tiolent  of  his 
party  wished,  should  be  entrusted  with  the  wv 
against  Dolabella.    His  object  then  was  to  pfeveot 
matters  coming  to  such  extremities  as  to  predade 
all  hopes  of  reconciliation ;  but,  after  the  defieat  of 
Antony  in  the  middle  of  April,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  express  his  opinion  in  fevonr  of  deckriag 
Antony  an  enemy  of  the  state.     On  the  establiBh' 
ment  of  the  triumvirate,  at  the  latter  end  of  thii 
year,  L.  Caesar  was  included  in  the  proeoiptioo ; 
his  name  was  the  second  in  ihe  list,  and  the  first 
which  was  put  down  by  his  own  unde.     He  took 
refuge  in  the  house  of  his  sister,  Julia,  who  with 
some  difficulty  obtained  his  pardon  from  htf  son. 
From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  him.     He  was 
not  a  man  of  much  power  of  mind,  but  had  some 
influence  in  the  state  through  his  &miJy  connexioD» 
and  lys  position  in  society.   (Orelli,  Onomtad.  T^L 
ii.  p.  314 ;  Sail  Oi^  17;  Dion  Caaa.  zxxviL  6, 10; 
Caes.  B.  a.  vii.  65,  B.  C.  i.  8 ;  Dion  Cass.  xlii.  30, 
xlvii.  6,  8 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  12,  37  ;   Plot.  Ami. 
19,  Cic.  46;    Liv.  EpiL  120;    VclL  Pat.  ii  57; 
Flor.  iv.  6.  §  4.) 

12.  Julia,  the  daughter  of  No.  9,  and  sister  of 
No.  11.    [JULU.] 

13.  L.  Julius  L.  p.  L.  n.  Cabsar,  son  of  Now  1 1. 
with  whom  he  is  someUmes  oonfooDded  by  vaodtrxL 
writers,  though  he  is  usually  distinguished  6«n 
his  fiither  by  the  addition  to  his  name  c{  JUime  or 
adolescens.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
in  B.  c.  49,  the  younger  L.  Caesar  jmned  tke  Posh 
peian  party,  although  his  father  wraa  Ca«nr''» 
legate.  It  was  probably  for  this  reaeoo,  and  oe 
account  of  bis  family  connexion  with  Ciniiit 
that  Popipcy  sent  him  nk-ith  the  praetor  Reacias  ta 
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Caenr,  wbo  was  then  at  Ariminiim,  with  some 
pfqmiala  for  peace.  Althonffh  these  did  not  amount 
to  much,  Caesar  availed  nimaelf  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  send  bock  by  L.  Caesar  the  terms  on  which 
he  woold  withdraw  from  Italy.     Cicero  saw  L. 
Caesar  tt  Mintumae  on  his  way  back  to  Pompcy, 
and  whether  he  was  jealous  at  not  having  been 
employed  himself,  or  for  some  other  reason,  he 
tpcaki  with  the  utmost  contempt  of  Lucina,  and 
calls  him  a  bundle  of  loose  broom-sticks  {toopae 
tolMhe).     Pompey  aent  him  back  again  to  the 
enemy  with  fresh  proposals,  but  the  negotiation, 
as  is  well  known,  came  to  nothing.  (Caes.  B,  C.  i.  8, 
9,10;Cicorf^tf.TiL13,l4,16;DionCa8».xli.5.) 
In  the  course  of  the  same  year  (b.c.  49),  L.  Cae- 
■r  repaired  to  Africa,  and  had  the  command  of 
Clnpea  entrusted  to  him,  which  he  deserted,  how- 
erer,  on  the  approach  of  Curio  from  Sicily,  who 
came  with  a  ki^  force  to  oppose  the  Pompeian 
pttty.    (Caes.  B.  C.  iL  23;   Dion  Cass.  xli.  41.) 
Three  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  46),  we  find  L.  Cae- 
m  tening  as  proquaestor  to  Cato  in  Utica.   Ai^r 
the  death  of  Cato,  who  conmiitted  hi^  son  to  his 
cai«)  he  persuaded  the  inhabitants  of  Utica  to  sur- 
mider  the  town  to  the  dictator,  and  to  throw  them- 
ttlTet  upon  hia  mercy.     Lucius  himself  was  par- 
cloned  by  the  dictator,  according  to  the  express 
■tatement  of  Hirtius,  though  other  writers  say  that 
he  was  put  to  death  by  his  order.    It  is  certain 
that  be  was  murdered  shortly  afterwards ;  but  it 
v>f  probably  not  the  dictator's  doing,  as  such  an 
act  would  have  been  quite  opposed  to  Caesar's 
uoal  demency,  and  not  called  for  by  any  circum- 
stance.   He  probably  fell  a  rictim  to  the  fury  of 
the  dictator's  soldiers,  who  may  have  been  ezaspe- 
nted  against  htm  by  the  circumstance  mentioned 
by  Soctoniui.    (Hirt  B.  J/r,  88,  89 ;  Plut  Cat 
^M.  66 ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  ix.  7 ;  LHon  Cass,  xliii. 
12;SneLCbe».  75.) 

14.  C.  Julius  Caisar,  the  grandfather  of  the 
dictator,  as  we  learn  from  the  Fasti  It  is  quite  un- 
certain who  the  frither  of  this  Cuius  was.  Drumann 
coojectores,  that  his  fother  may  have  been  a  son  of 
No.  4  and  a  brother  of  No.  6,  and  perhaps  the 
C  JuliuB,  the  senator,  who  is  said  to  have  written 
a  Roman  history  in  Greek,  about  b.  c.  143.  (Liv. 
EpiL  53.)  We  know  nothing  more  of  the  grand- 
^ther  of  the  dictator,  except  that  he  married  Mar- 
^  whence  his  grandson  traced  his  descent  frt)m 
the  king  Ancus  Marciua.  (Suet  Caes.  6.)  It  is 
conjectiued  by  some  writers,  that  the  praetor  Cae- 
'v,  who  died  suddenly  at  Rome,  is  the  same  as 
the  fubject  of  the  present  notice.  (Plin.  H,  N,  viL 
M.S.64.) 

15.  C.  Julius  Caxsar,  the  son  of  No.  14,  and 
the  bther  of  the  dictator,  was  praetor,  though  in 
^bat  year  is  uncertain,  and  died  suddenly  at  Pisae 
io  &  c.  84,  while  dressing  himself,  when  his  son 
^^  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  latter,  in  his  cumle 
^tdikship,  B.  c.  65,  exhibited  games  in  his  Other's 
ionoor.  (Suet.  Caa.  1 ;  Plin.  //.  A^.  vii.  63.  s.  54, 
uxiii.3.s.l6.)  His  wife  was  Aurelia.[AuRELL4.] 

16.  JuL^A,  daughter  of  No.  14.    [Julia.] 

17.  Stx.  Julius  C.  p.  Cabsar,  son  of  No.  14, 
sod  the  uncle  of  the  dictator,  was  consul  in  b.c.  91, 
JBst  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war.  (Plin. 
^'N.  ii.  83.  a.  85,  xxxiiL  3.  s.  17;  Eutrop.  v.  3 ; 
Fkr.  iii  18;  Oroa.  v.  18;  Obsequ.  114.)  The 
iwne  of  his  grand&ther  is  wanting  in  the  Capito- 
hae  Fasti,  throogfa  a  break  in  the  stone ;  otherwise 
vs  wofjikt  hare  been  able  to  trace  frirther  back  the 
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ancestors  of  the  dictator.  This  Sex.  Caesar  must 
not  be  confounded,  as  he  is  by  Appian  (B,C»  L  40), 
witMj.  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  consul  in  b.  c.  90, 
in  tlrefirst  year  of  the  Social  war.    [See  No.  9.] 

The  following  coin,  which  represents  on  the  ob- 
verse the  head  of  Pallas  winged,  and  on  the  reverse 
a  woman  driving  a  two-horse  chariot,  probably  be- 
longs to  this  Caesar. 


18.  C.  Julius  C.  p.  C.  n.  Cabsar^  the  dictator, 
son  of  No.  15  and  Aurelia,  was  bom  on  the  12th  of 
July,  B.  c.  100,  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Marius  (VI.) 
and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  was  consequently  six 
years  younger  than  Pompey  and  Cicero.     He  had 
neariy  completed  his  fifty-sixth  year  at  the  time  of 
his  murder  on  the  1 5th  oif  March,  b.  c.  44.    Caesar 
was  closely  connected  with  the  popular  party  by  the 
marriage  of  his  aunt  Julia  with  the  great  Marius, 
who  obtMned  the  election  of  his  nephew  to  the 
dignity  of  flamen  dialis,  when  he  was  only  thirteen 
years  of  age.  (b.  c  87.)  Marius  died  in  the  follow- 
ing year ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  murder  of  his 
own  relations  by  the  Marian  party,  and  the  for- 
midable forces  with  which  Sulla  was  preparing  to 
invade  Italy,  Caesar  attached  himself  to  the  popu- 
lar side,  and  even  married,  in  B.  c  83,  Cornelia, 
the  daughter  of  L.  Cinna,  one  of  the  chief  oppo- 
nents of  Sulla.    He  was  then 'only  seventeen  years 
old,  but  had  been  already  married  to  Cossutia,  a 
wealthy  heiress  belonging  to  the  equestrian  order, 
to  whom  he  had  probably  been  betrothed  by  the 
wish  of  his  father,  who  died  in  the  preceding  year. 
Caesar  divorced  Cossutia  in  order  to  marry  Cinna's 
daughter ;  but  such  an  open  declaration  in  &votu: 
of  the  popular  party  provoked  the  anger  of  SuUa, 
who  had  returned  to  Rome  in  b.  a  82,  and  who 
now  commanded  him  to  put  away  Cornelia,  in  the 
same  way  as  he  ordered  Pompey  to  divorce  An- 
tistia,  and  M.  Piso  his  wife  Annia,  the  widow  of 
Cinna.     Pompey  and  Piso  obeyed,  but  the  young 
Caesar  refused  to  part  with  his  wife,  and  was  conse- 
quently proscribed,  and  deprived  of  his  priesthood, 
his  wife's  dower,  and  his  own  fortnne.     His  life 
viras  now  in  great  danger,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
conceal  himself  for  some  time  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines,  till  the  Vestal  virgins  and  bis  friends  ob- 
tained his  pardon  from  the  dictator,  who  granted  it 
with  difficulty,  and  is  said  to  have  observed,  when 
they  pleaded  his  youth  and  insignificance,  **  that 
that  boy  would  some  day  or  another  be  the  ruin  of 
the  aristocracy,  for  that  there  were  many  Mariuses 
in  him." 

This  was  the  first  proof  which  Caesar  gave  of 
the  resolution  and  decision  of  character  which  dis- 
tinguished him  throughout  life.  He  now  withdrew 
firom  Rome  and  went  to  Asia  in  b.  c.  81,  where  he 
served  his  first  campaign  under  M.  Minucius  Ther- 
mus,  who  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Mytilene, 
which  was  the  only  town  in  Asia  that  held  out 
against  the  Romans  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  Mithridatic  war.  Thermus  sent  him  to  Nico- 
medes  III.  in  Bithynia  to  fetch  his  fleet,  and,  on 
his  return  to  the  camp,  he  took  part  in  the  capture 
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of  Mytflene  (b.  c.  80),  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
Roman  general  with  a  civic  crown  for  saring  the 
]ife  of  a  fellow-soldier.  He  next  served  under  P. 
Solpidos,  in  Cilicia,  in  b.  c.  78,  but  had  scibely 
entered  upon  the  campaign  before  news  reached 
him  of  the  death  of  Suila,  whereupon  he  immedi- 
ately returned  to  Rome. 

M.  Aemilius  Lepidns,  the  consul,  had  already 
attempted  to  rescind  the  acts  of  Sull^  He  was 
opposed  by  his  colleague  Q.  Catulus^  and  the  state 
was  once  more  in  arms.  This  was  a  tempting  op- 
portunity for  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  to 
make  an  ef!brt  to  recover  their  former  power,  and 
many,  who  were  less  sagacious  and  long-sighted 
than  the  youthful  Caesar,  eagerly  avail^  them- 
selves of  it  But  he  saw  that  the  time  had  not 
yet  come ;  he  had  not  much  confidence  in  Lepidns, 
and  therefore  remained  neutraL 

Caesar  was  now  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and, 
according  to  the  common  practice  of  the  times, 
he  accused,  in  the  following  year  (b.  c.  77),  Cn. 
Dolabella  of  extortion  in  his  province  of  Mace- 
donia. Cn.  Dolabella,  who  had  been  consul  in 
81,  belonged  to  Sulla*8  party,  which  was  an  ad- 
ditional reason  for  his  being  singled  out  by  Cae- 
sar; but,  for  the  same  reason,  he  was  defended 
by  Cotta  and  Hortensius,  and  acquitted  by  the 
judges,  who  were  now,  in  accordance  with  one  of 
Sulla*8  laws,  chosen  from  the  senate.  Caesar, 
however,  gained  great  fame  by  this  prosecution, 
and  shewed  that  he  possessed  powers  of  oratory 
which  bid  bat  to  pkce  him  among  the  first  speakers 
at  Rome.  The  popularity  he  had  gained  induced 
him,  in  the  following  year  (a  c  76),  at  the  request 
of  the  Qreeks,  to  accuse  C.  Antonius  (afterwards 
consul  in  B.  c.  63)  of  extortion  in  Greece ;  but  he 
too  escaped  conviction.  To  render  himself  still 
more  perfect  in  oratory,  he  went  to  Rhodes  in  the 
winter  of  the  same  year,  to  study  under  Apollonius 
Molo,  who  was  auo  one  of  Cicero*B  teachers; 
but  in  his  voyage  thither  he  was  captured  off 
Miletus,  near  the  island  of  Pharmacusa,  by  pi- 
rates, with  whom  the  seas  of  the  Mediterranean 
then  swarmed.  In  this  island  he  was  detained 
by  them  till  he  could  obtain  fifty  talents  from 
the  neighbouring  cities  for  his  ransom.  Immedi- 
ately he  had  obtained  his  liberty,  he  manned 
some  Milesian  vessels,  overpowered  the  pirates, 
and  conducted  them  as  prisoners  to  Pergamus, 
where  he  shortly  afterwanls  crucified  them — a  pu- 
nishment he  had  frequently  threatened  them  with  in 
sport  when  he  was  their  prisoner.  He  then  repair- 
ed to  Rhodes,  where  he  studied  under  Apollonius 
for  a  short  time,  but  soon  afterwsurds  crossed  over 
into  Asia,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Mithridatic  war 
again  in  b.  c.  74.  Here,  although  he  held  no  pub- 
lic office,  he  collected  troops  on  his  own  authority, 
and  repulsed  the  commander  of  the  king,  and  then 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  same  year,  in  consequence 
of  having  been  elected  pontiff,  in  his  absence,  in 
the  place  of  his  uncle  C.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Caesar  used  every  means 
to  increase  his  popularity.  His  a&ble  manners, 
and  still  more  his  unbounded  liberality,  won  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  As  his  private  fortune  was 
not  huge,  he  soon  had  recourse  to  the  usurers,  who 
looked  for  repayment  to  the  offices  which  he  was  sure 
to  obtain  from  the  people.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  people  elected  him  to  the  office  of  military 
tribune  instead  of  his  competitor,  C.  PopiBus ;  but 
he  probably  served  for  omy  a  short  time,  as  he  is 
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not  mentioned  during  the  next  three  years  (&  a 
73-71)  as  serving  in  any  of  the  wars  which  wen 
carried  on  at  that  time  against  Mithridates,  Spv- 
tacus,  and  Sertorius. 

The  year  &  c.  70  was  a  memonUe  one,  as  tome 
of  Sulla*s  most  important  alterations  in  the  contti- 
tution  were  then  repealed.  This  was  chiefly  owing 
to  Pompey,  who  was  then  consul  with  M.  Cruras. 
Pompey  had  been  one  of  SuUa^s  steady  supporten, 
and  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  glory ;  bat  his 
great  power  had  raised  him  many  en^nies  ainoog 
the  aristocracy,  and  he  was  thus  led  to  join  to 
some  extent  the  popular  party.  It  was  Pompey*! 
doing  that  the  tribunicial  power  was  restored  m 
this  year ;  and  it  was  also  through  his  support  that 
the  lawpf  L.  Aurelius  Cotta,  Caesar's  nnde,  wsi 
carried,  by  which  the  jndida  were  taken  awij 
from  the  senate,  who  had  possessed  them  exds- 
sively  for  ten  years,  and  were  shared  between  the 
senate,  equites,  and  tribuni  aerarii  These  mea- 
sures were  also  strongly  supported  by  Caesar,  who 
thus  came  into  close  connexion  with  Pompey.  He 
also  spoke  in  fisvour  of  the  Plotia  lex  for  recalling 
from  exile  those  who  had  joined  M.  Lepidns  in 
B.  c.  78,  and  had  fled  to  Sertorius  after  the  death 
of  the  latter. 

Caesar  obtained  the  quaestorship  in  b.  c  68. 
In  this  year  he  lost  his  aunt  Julia,  the  widow  of 
Marius,  and  his  own  wife  Cornelia,  the  dangbter 
of  Cinna.    He  pronounced  orations  over  bo^  of 
them  in  the  forum,  in  which  he  took  the  of^MHta- 
nity  of  passing  a  panegyric  upon  the  former  leaden 
of  the  popular  party.    The  funeral  of  his  aunt  pro- 
duced a  great  sensation  at  Rome,  as  he  caused  the 
images  of  Mmus,  who  had  been  declared  an  enemy 
of  the  state,  to  be  carried  in  the  procession :  ihej 
were  welcomed  with  loud  acclamations  by  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  delighted  to  see  their  former  fsvon- 
rite  brought,  as  it  were,  into  public  again.    AAa 
the  funeral  of  his  wife,  he  went,  aa  quaestor  to 
Antistius  Vetus,  into  the  province  of  farther  SpUL 

On  his  return  to  Roane,  in  b.  c  67,  Caesar 
married  Pompeia,  the  daughter  of  Q.  Poao^eias 
Rufus  and  Comdia,  the  daughter  of  the  dJctalcK 
Sulla.     This  marriage  with    one  of   die    Pob- 
peian  house  was  doubtless  intended  to  cement  his 
union  still  more  closely  with  Pompey,  who  waa 
now  more  fiivourably  inclined  than  ever  to  the 
popular  party.     Caesar  eageriy  promoted  all  hk 
views,  and  rendered  him  most  effident  aaantance; 
for  he  saw,  that  if  the  strength  of  the  aristocncy 
could  be  broken  by  means  of  Pompey,  he  K;»i«««Jf 
would  soon  rise  to  power,  secure  as  he  -was  d  the 
fovour  of  the  people.    He  accordingly  aoppoitHl 
the  proposal  of  the  tribune  Oabinins  fat  confeiriBg 
upon  Pompey  the  command  of  the  war  agwnst  t]be 
pirates  wiUi  unlimited  powers :  this  measoie  vim 
viewed  with  the  utmost  jealousy  by  the  artatocracy, 
and  widened  still  further  the  breach  between  A*^ 
and  Pompey.   In  the  game  year,  Caesar  was  eleued 
one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  Apfuaa  Way, 
and  acquired  fr«sh  popularity  by  expMMJbig  npoa 
its  repairs  a  large  sum  of  money  from  his  private 
purse. 

In  the  following  year,  b.  c.  66,  C^eaar  s^bib 
assisted  Pompey  by  supporting,  akmg  witk  Ci- 
cero, the  Manilian  law,  l^  which  the  Mithiidatie 
war  was  committed  to  Pompey.  At  the  end  eC 
this  year,  the  first  Catilinarian  coskapiiacj,  as  it 
is  called,  was  formed,  in  whidi  Caeaar  ia  aasd  by 
some  writers  to  have  taken  an  '^^' 
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this  is  probably  a  aheer  invention  of  his  enemies  in 
later  tiioes,  as  Caesar  had  already,  through  his  fi»- 
Tonr  with  the  peo{^  and  his  connexion  with  Pom- 
pey,  every  prospect  of  obtaining  the  highest  offices 
in  Uie  state.    He  had  been  already  elected  to  the 
comle  aedileship,  and  entered  upon  the  office  in 
the  following  year  (b.  c.  65),  with  M.  Bibulus  as 
his  cdloigue.    It  was  usual  for  those  magistrates 
who  wished  to  win  the  aflfections  of  the  people,  to 
tpeiul  large  sums  of  money  in  their  aedilnhip  upon 
the  public  gamn  and  buildings ;  but  the  aedileship 
of  Caesar  and  Bibulus  surpassed  in  magnificence 
sO  that  had  preceded  it    Caesar  was  obliged  to 
borrow  large  sums  of  money  again ;  he  had  long 
HDce  spent  his  private  fortune,  and,  according  to 
Plataich,  was  1300  talents  in  debt  before  he  held 
any  public  office.    Bibulus  contributed  to  the  ex- 
penses, but  Caesar  got  almost  all  the  credit,  and 
hii  popularity  became  unbounded.     Anxious  to 
revive  the  recollection  of  the  people  in  Bevvout  of 
the  Marian  party,  he  caused  the  statues  of  Marius 
and  the  representations  of  his  victories  in  the  Ju- 
gnithine  and  Cimbrian  wars,  which  bad  been  all 
destroyed  by  Solla,  to  be  privately  restored,  and 
I^aced  at  night  in  the  CapitoL     In  the  morning 
the  city  was  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement: 
the  veterans  and  other  friends  of  Marius  cried 
with  joy  at  the  sight  of  his  countenance  again,  and 
gieeted  Caesar  with  shouts  of  applause :  the  senate 
assembled,  and  Q.  Catulus  accused  Caesar  of  a 
breach  of  a  positive  law ;  but  the  popular  excite- 
Bent  was  so  great,  that  the  senate  dared  not  take 
any  measures  against  him.    He  now  attempted  to 
ohtaio  by  a  plebiscitum  an  extraordinary  miasion 
to  Aegypt,  with  the  view  probably  of  obtaining 
BMwey  to  pay  off  his  debts,  but  was  defeated  in 
his  object  by  the  aristocracy,  who  got  some  of  the 
tnboDes  to  put  their  veto  upon  the  measure. 

In  &  c  64  he  was  appointed  to  preside,  in  place 
of  the  praetor,  as  judex  quaestionis,  in  trials  for 
murder,  and  in  that  capacity  held  persons  guilty 
<tf  murder  who  had  put  any  one  to  death  in  the 
pnMcriptions  of  Sulla,  although  they  had  been 
^tedally  exempted  from  punishment  by  one  of 
Snlla^s  Uws.     This  he  probably  did  in  order  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  trial  of  6.  Rabirius  in  the 
^wing  year.     He  also  took  an  active  part  in 
■vpporting  the  agrarian  law  of  the  tribune  P.  Ser- 
vHhis  Rollus,  which  was  brought  forward  at  the 
elose  of  B.  a  64,  immediately  after  the  tribunes 
entered  upon  their  office.    The  provisions  of  this 
Isv  were  of  such  an  extensive  kind,  and  conferred 
toeh  laige  and  extraordinary  powers  upon  the 
connniasioDerB  for  distributing  the  lands,  that  Cae- 
ar  could  hardly  have  expected  it  to  be  carried ; 
>ad  he  probably  did  not  wish  another  person 
to  obtain   the    popukritr   which    would    result 
from  such  a  measure,  although  his  position  com- 
pelled him  to  support  it.    It  was  of  course  resisted 
hj  the  aristocracy ;  and  Cicero,  who  had  now  at- 
tached faimaelf  to  the  aristocratical  party,  spoke 
against  it  on  the  first  day  that  he  entered  upon  his 
cnosulshipi,  the  1st  of  January,  a  c.  63.    The  law 
vas  shortly  a^erwards  dropped  by  Rullus  himself. 
The  next  measure  of  the  popular  party  was 
a<iopted  at  the  instigation  of  Caesar.    Thirty-six 
jots  before,  in  B.  c.  1 00,  L.  Appuleius  Satuminus, 
the  toibone  of  the  plebs,  had  been  declared  an  ene- 
By  by  the  senate,  besieged  in  the  Capitol,  and  put 
to  death  when  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  through 
^vit  of  water.    Caesar  now  induced  the  tribune 
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T.  Atius  Labienus  to  accuse  C.  Rabirius,  an  aged 
senator,  of  this  crime.    It  was  doubtless  through 
no  desire  of  taking  away  the  old  man*s  life  that 
Caesar  set  this  accusation  afoot,  but  he  wanted  to 
firighten  the  senate  from  resorting  to  arms  in  future 
against  the  popular  party,  and  to  strengthen  still 
further  the  power  of  >the  tribunes.     Rabirius  was 
accused  of  the  crime  of  perduellio  or  treason  against 
the  state,  a  species  of  accusation  which  had  aJmost 
gone  out  of  use,  and  been  supplanted  by  that 
of  majestas.     He  was  brought  to  trial  before  the 
duumviri  perduellionis,  who  were  usually  appointed 
for  this  purpose  by  the  comitia  centuriata,  but  on  the 
present  occasion  were  nominated  by  the  praetor. 
Caesar  himself  and  his  relative  L.  Caesar  were  the 
two  judges;  they  forthwith  condenmed  Rabirius, 
who  according  to  the  old  law  would  have  been 
hanged  or  hurled  down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock. 
Rabirius,  however,  availed  himself  of  his  right  of 
appealing  to  the  people ;  Cicero  spoke  on  his  behalf; 
the  people   seemed  inclined  to  ratify  the  deci- 
sion of  the  duumvirs,  when  the  meeting  was  broken 
up  by  the  praetor  Q.  Metellus  Celer  removmg  the 
military  Bfig  which  floated  on    the    Janiculum. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  an  old  law,  which 
was  intended  to  protect  the  comitia  centuriata  in 
the  Campus  Martins  from  being  surprised  by  the 
enemy,  when  the  territory  of  Rome  scarcely  ex- 
tended beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  city,  and 
which  was  still  maintained  as  a  usefid  engine  in 
the  hands  of  the  magistrates.     Rabirius  therefore 
escaped,  and  Caesifr  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
renew  the  prosecution,  as  the  object  for  which  it 
had  been  instituted  had  been  already  in  great 
measure  attained. 

Caesar  next  set  on  foot  in  the  same  year  (b.  a 
63)  an  accusation  against  C.  Piso,  who  had  been 
consul  in  B.  c.  67,  and  afterwards  had  the  govern- 
ment of   the   province  of    Gallia   Narbonensis. 
Piso  was  acquitted,  and  became  from  this  time 
one  of  Caesar^s  deadliest  enemies.     About  the 
same  time  the  office  of  pontifex  maximus  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Q.  Metellus  Pius.    The 
candidates  for  it  were  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  Q. 
Servilius  Isauricus,    and  Caesar.      Catulus  and 
Servilius  had  both  been  consuls,  and  were  two  of 
the  most  illustrious  men  in  Rome,  and  of  the 
greatest  influence  in  the  senate :  but  so  great  was 
Caesar^s  popularity,  that  Catulus  became  appre- 
hensive as  to  his  success,  and  fearing  to  be  defeated 
by  one  so  much  his  inferior  in  rank,  station,  and 
age,  privately  offered  him  large  sums  to  liquidate 
his  debts,  if  he  would  withdraw  from  the  contest. 
Caesar,  however,  replied,  that  he  would  borrow 
still  more  to  carry  his  election.     He  was  elected 
on  the  sixth  of  March,  and  obtained  more  votes 
even  in  the  tribes  of  his  competitors  than  they  had 
themselves.     Shortly  after  this  he  was   elected 
praetor  for  the  following  year.     Then  came  the 
detection  of  Catiline^s  conspiracy.    The  aristocracy 
thought  this  a  fiivouiable  opportunity  to  get  rid  of 
their  restless  opponent ;  and  C.  Piso  and  Q.  Catulus 
used  every  means  of  persuasion,  and  even  bribery, 
to  induce  Cicero  to  include  him  among  the  con- 
spirators.   That  Caesar  should  both  at  the  time 
and  afterwards  have  been  charged  by  the  aris- 
tocracy with  participation  in  this  conspiracy,  as  he 
was  in  the  former  one  of  Catiline  in  B.  c.  66,  is 
nothing  surprising;   but  there  is  no  satisfoctory 
evidence  of  his  guilt,  and  we  think  it  unlikely 
that  he  would  have  embarked  in  such  a  rash  scheme. 
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For  though  he  would  probably  hare  had  little 
scruple  as  to  the  means  he  employed  to  obtain  his 
ends,  he  was  still  no  rash,  reckless  adTenturer,  who 
could  only  hope  to  rise  in  a  general  scramble  for 
power:  he  now  possessed  unbounded  influence 
with  the  people,  and  was  sure  of  obtaining  the 
consulship ;  and  if  his  ambition  had  already  formed 
loftier  plans,  he  would  have  had  greater  reason  to 
fear  a  loss  than  an  increase  of  his  power  in  uni* 
versal  anarchy.  In  the  debate  in  the  senate  on 
the  5th  of  December  respecting  the  punishment  of 
the  conspirators,  Caesar,  though  he  admitted  their 
guilt,  opposed  their  execution,  and  contended,  in  a 
very  able  speech,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  constitution  for  the  senate 
to  put  Roman  citizens  to  death,  and  recommended 
that  they  should  be  kept  in  custody  in  the  free 
towns  of  Italy.  This  speech  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  the  senate,  and  many  who  had 
already  given  their  opinion  in  &vour  of  death 
began  to  hesitate;  but  the  speech  of  M.  Cato 
confirmed  the  wavering,  and  carried  the  question 
in  favour  of  death.  Cato  openly  charged  Caesar 
as  a  party  to  the  conspiracy,  and  as  he  left  the 
senate-house  his  life  was  in  danger  firom  the 
Roman  knights  who  guarded  Cicero^s  person. 

The  next  year,  b.  c.  62,  Caesar  was  praetor.  On 
the  very  day  that  he  entered  upon  his  office,  he 
brought  a  proposition  before  the  people  for  de- 
priving Q.  Catulus  of  the  honour  of  completing 
the  restoration  of  the  Capitol,  which  had  been 
burnt  down  in  b.  c.  83,  an^  for  assigning  this 
office  to  Pompey.  This  proposal  was  probably 
made  more  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  Pompey^s 
vanity,  and  hiunbling  the  aristocracy,  than  from 
any  desire  of  taking  vengeance  upon  his  private 
enemy.  As  however  it  was  most  violently  opposed 
by  the  aristocracy,  Caesar  did  not  think  it  advis- 
able to  press  the  motion.  This,  however,  was  a 
trifling  matter;  the  state  was  soon  almost  torn 
asunder  by  the  proceedings  of  the  tribune  Q.  Metel- 
lus  Nepos,  the  mend  of  Pompey.  Metellus  openly 
accused  Cicero  of  having  put  Roman  citizens  to 
death  without  trial,  and  at  length  gave  notice  of  a 
rogation  for  recalling  Pompey  to  Rome  with  his 
army,  that  Roman  citizens  might  be  protected 
from  being  illegally  put  to  deatn.  Metellus  was 
supported  by  the  eloquence  and  influence  of  Caesar, 
but  met  with  a  most  determined  opposition  firom 
one  of  his  colleagues,  M.  Cato,  who  was  tribune 
this  year.  Cato  put  his  veto  upon  the  rogation ; 
and  when  Metellus  attempted  to  read  it  to  the 
people,  Cato  tore  it  out  of  his  hands ;  the  whole 
forum  was  in  an  uproar;  the  two  parties  came 
to  blows,  but  Cato  eventually  remained  master  of 
the  field.  The  senate  took  upon  themselves  to 
suspend  both  Metellus  and  Caesar  from  their 
offices.  Metellus  fled  to  Pompey^s  camp ;  Caesar 
continued  to  administer  justice,  till  the  senate  sent 
armed  troops  to  drag  him  from  his  tribunaL  Then 
he  dismissed  his  lictors,  throw  away  his  praetexta, 
and  hurried  home.  The  senate,  however,  soon 
saw  that  they  had  gone  too  &a.  Two  days  after 
the  people  t)u*onged  in  crowds  to  the  house  of  Cae- 
sar, and  offered  to  restore  him  to  his  dignity.  He 
assuaged  the  tumult ;  the  senate  was  summoned  in 
haste,  and  felt  it  necessary  to  make  concessions  to 
its  hated  enemy.  Some  of  the  chief  senators  were 
sent  to  Caesar  to  thank  him  for  his  conduct  on  the 
occasion ;  he  was  invited  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
senate,  loaded  with  praises,  and  restored  to  his 
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office.  It  was  a  complete  defeat  of  the  aristocncy. 
But, not  disheartened  by  this  fisilure,  they  resolTed 
to  aim  another  blow  at  Caesar.  Proceedings 
against  the  accomplices  in  Catiline^s  ooiupincy 
were  still  going  on,  and  the  aristocracy  got  L 
Vettius  and  Q.  Cnrius,  who  had  been  two  of  the 
chief  informers  against  the  conspirators,  to  accoss 
Caesar  of  having  been  privy  to  it.  Bat  ^aa  attsnipt 
equally  fiuled.  Caesar  called  upon  Cicero  to  testify 
that  he  had  of  his  own  accord  given  him  eTidotce 
respecting  the  conspiracy,  and  so  complete  was  his 
triumph,  that  Curius  was  deprived  of  the  rewards 
which  had  been  voted  him  for  having  been  the 
first  to  reveal  the  conspiracy,  and  Vettios  wis  ait 
into  prison. 

Towards  the  end  of  Caesar^s  praetoiship,  a  d^ 
cumstanoe  occurred  which  created  a  great  stir  at 
the  time.  Clodius  had  an  intrigue  with  Pompeis, 
Caesar^s  wife,  and  had  entered  Caesar^s  house  in 
disguise  at  the  festival  of  the  Bona  Dea,  at  whidi 
men  were  not  allowed  to  be  present,  and  whidi 
was  always  celebrated  at  the  home  of  one  of  the 
higher  magistrates.  He  was  detected  and  broi^t 
to  trial ;  but  though  Caesar  divorced  his  wife,  be 
would  not  appear  against  Clodius,  for  the  laUcs 
was  a  favourite  wi^  the  people,  and  was  dosdy 
connected  with  Caesar^s  party.  In  this  year  Pom- 
pey returned  to  Rome  from  the  Mithiidauc  wsr, 
and  quietly  disbanded  his  army. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  pcaetorship  Caesar  ob- 
tained the  province  of  Further  Spain,  b.  c.  61.  B«t 
his  debts  had  now  become  so  great,  and  his  credi- 
tors so  clamorous  for  payment,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  apply  to  Crassus  for  assistance  before  karing 
Rome.  This  he  readily  obtained ;  Crassus  became 
surety  for  him,  as  did  also  others  of  his  frwods ; 
but  these  and  other  circumstances  detained  him  lo 
long  that  he  did  not  reach  his  province  till  the 
summer.  Hitherto  Caesar^s  public  career  had  hea 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  political  bfe;  and 
he  had  had  scareely  any  opportunity  of  disphyiii^ 
that  genius  for  war  which  lias  enrolled  his  name 
among  the  greatest  generals  of  the  world.  He  was 
now  for  the  first  time  at  the  head  of  a  regular 
army,  and  soon  shewed  that  he  knew  how  to  make 
use  of  it  He  commenced  his  campaign  by  sab- 
duing  the  mountainous  tribes  of  Lnaitama,  whkfa 
had  plundered  the  country,  took  the  town  of  Bri- 
gantium  in  the  country  of  the  Qallaed,  and  gained 
many  other  advantages  over  the  enemy.  His 
troops  saluted  him  as  imperator,  and  the  sesate 
honoured  him  by  a  public  thanksgiving.  His 
civil  reputation  procured  him  equal  renown,  and 
he  left  the  province  with  great  r^mtatioo,  after 
enriching  both  himself  and  his  army. 

Caesar  returned  to  Rome  in  the  smfimer  of 
the  following  year,  b.  c  60,  a  little  before  the 
consular  elections,  without  waiUng  fur  his  suecet- 
sor.  He  laid  claim  to  a  triumph,  and  at  the  mne 
time  wished  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  coosal- 
ship.  For  the  latter  purpose,  his  pceaeace  in 
the  city  was  necessary;  but  as  he  could  wA  o^er 
the  city  without  relinquishing  his  triom]^  he 
ap|jlied  to  the  senate  to  be  tTtmptrd  firon  the 
usual  law,  and  to  become  a  candidate  in  his  ab- 
sence. As  this,  however,  was  strongly  oippeacd 
by  the  opposite  party,  Caesar  at  once  lelin^udwd 
his  triumph,  entered  the  city,  and  becaane  a  caadi- 
dato  for  the  consulship.  The  other  conp^ilan 
were  'L.  Lucceins  and  M.  Calpnmius  Bibnlas: 
the  former  belonged  to  the  popular  party,  bat  the 
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litter,  who  had  been  Caesar^s  colleague  in  the 
aedilnhip  and  praetonhip,  was  a  wann  tupporter 
cf  the  amtocracy.     Caesar>  great  popularity  com- 
bined with  Pompey'«  interest  rendered  hi«  election 
ttitain ;  but  that  be  might  have  a  colleague  of  the 
of^KMite  party,  the  aristocracy  used  immense  exer- 
ti(Rig,  and  contributed  large  sums  of  money  in  order 
to  carry  the  election  of  Bibulus.     And  they  suc- 
ceeded.   Caesar  and  Bibulus  were  elected  consuls. 
But  to  prevent  Caesar  from  obtaining  a  province  in 
vhich  he  might  distinguish  himself,  the  senate 
assigoed  as  the  provinces  of  the  consuls-elect  the 
care  of  the  woods  and  of  the  public  pastures.    It  was 
apparently  after  bis  election,  and  not  previously  as 
lome  writers  state,  that  he  entered  into  that  coali- 
tion with  Pompey  and  M.  Crassus,  usually  known 
by  the  name  of  the  first  triumvirate.     Caesar  on 
his  return  to  Rome  had  found    Pompey  more 
estranged  than  ever  from  the  aristocracy.     The 
senate  had  most  unwisely  opposed  the  ratification 
of  Pompey *s  acts  in  Asia  and  an  assignment  of  lands 
which  he  had  promised  to  his  veterans.     For  the 
conqueror  of  the  east  and  the  greatest  man  in  Rome 
to  be  thus  thwarted  in  his  purpose,  and  not  to 
Imve  the  power  of  fulfilling  the  promises  which  he 
liad  made  to  bis  Asiatic  clients  and  his  veteran 
troops,  were  insults  which  he  would  not  brook ;  and 
all  the  less,  because  he  might  have  entered  Rome, 
as  many  of  his  enemies  fioared  he  intended,  at  the 
h«sd  of  his  army,  and  have  carried  all  his  measures 
by  the  sword.     He  was  therefore  quite  ready  to 
desert  the  aristocracy  altogether,  and  to  join  Cae- 
sar, who  promised  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  his 
acta.     Caesar,  however,  represented    that    they 
sboold  have  great  difficulty  in  carrying  their  point 
uikss  they  detached  M.  Crassus  from  the  aris- 
twracy,  who  by  his  position,  connexions,  and  still 
isne  by  his  immense  wealth,  had  great  influence 
at  Rome.     Pompey  and  Crassus  had  for  a  long 
time  past  been  deadly  enemies ;  but  they  were  re- 
foneiled  by  means  of  Caesar,  and  the  three  entered 
nito  an  agreement  to  support  one  another,  and  to 
divide  tbuB  power  between  themselves.     This  first 
triomvirate,  as  it  is  called,  was  therefore  merely  a 
pnvate  agreement  between  the  three  most  power- 
foi  men  at  Rome ;  it  was  not  a  magistracy  like 
the  second ;  and  the  agreement  itself  remained  a 
Kcret,  till  the  proceedings  of  Caesar  in  his  consul- 
sinp  shewed,  that  he  was  supported  by  a  power 
agunst  which  it  was  in  vain  for  his  enemies  to 
atraggk. 

In  iL  a  59,  Caesar  entered  upon  the  consulship 
vith  3f.  Bibulus.  His  first  proceeding  was  to 
vender  iht  senate  more  amenable  to  public  opinion, 
hy  causing  all  its  proceedings  to  be  token  down 
and  paUished  daily.  His  next  was  to  bring  for- 
ward an  agrarian  law,  which  had  been  long  de- 
naoded  by  the  people,  but  which  the  senate  had 
hitherto  prevented  firom  being  carried.  We  have 
seen  tlat  the  agrarian  law  of  Rulius,  introduced  in 
B>,c.63j  was  dropped  by  its  proposer ;  and  the 
agrarian  law  of  Flavins,  which  had  been  proposed 
io  the  {Receding  year  (b.  c.  60),  had  been  success- 
^y  opposed  by  the  aristocracy,  although  it  was 
■npported  by  the  whole  power  of  Pompey.  The 
Tn>vifioifts  of  Caesar^s  agrarian  law  are  not  expli- 
<itij  ^ated  by  the  ancient  writers,  but  its  main 
object  was  to  divide  the  rich  Campanian  land 
which  was  the  property  of  the  state  among  the 
poorest  dtizena,  especially  among  those  who  had 
three  or  more  children;  and  if  the  domain  land 
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was  not  sufficient  for  the  object,  more  was  to  be 
purchased.  The  execution  g^  the  law  was  to  be 
entrusted  to  a  board  of  twenty  commissioners. 
The  opposition  of  the  aristocratical  par^  viras  in 
vain.  Bibulus,  indeed,  declared  before  the  people, 
that  the  law  should  never  pass  while  he  was  con- 
sul ;  but  Pompey  and  Crassus  spoke  in  its  &vour, 
and  the  former  declared,  that  he  would  bring  both 
sword  and  buckler  against  those  who  used  the 
sword.  On  the  day  on  which  the  law  viras  put  to 
the  vote,  Bibulus,  the  three  tribunes  who  opposed 
it,  and  all  the  other  members  of  the  aristocracy 
were  driven  out  of  the  forum  by  force  of  arms:  the 
law  was  carried,  the  commissioners  appointed,  and 
about  20,000  citizens,  comprising  of  course  a  great 
number  of  Pompey^s  veterans,  received  allotments 
subsequently.  On  the  day  after  Bibulus  had  been 
driven  out  of  the  forum,  he  summoned  the  senate, 
narrated  to  them  the  violence  which  had  been 
employed  against  him,  and  called  upon  them  to 
support  him,  and  declare  the  law  invalid ;  but  the 
aristocracy  was  thoroughly  frightened ;  not  a  word 
was  said  in  reply;  and  Bibulus,  despairing  of  being 
able  to  ofier  any  further  resistance  to  Caesar,  shut 
himself  up  in  his  own  house,  and  did  not  appear 
again  in  public  till  the  expiration  of  his  consul^p. 
In  his  retirement  he  published  ** Edicts**  against 
Caesar,  in  which  be  protested  against  the  legality 
of  his  measures,  and  bitterly  attacked  his  private 
and  political  character. 

It  was  about  this  time,  and  before  the  i^nirian 
law  had  been  passed,  that  Caesar  united  himself 
still  more  closely  to  Pompey  by  giving  him  his 
daughter  Julia  in  marriage,  although  ahe  had  been 
alr^y  betrothed  to  Servilius  Qiepio.  Caesar 
himseU^  at  the  same  time,  married  Calpumia,  the 
daughter  of  L.  Piso,  who  was  consul  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 

By  his  agrarian  law  Caesar  had  secured  to  him- 
self more  strongly  than  ever  the  &vour  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  his  next  step  was  to  gain  over  the  equites, 
who  had  rendered  efficient  service  to  Cicero  in  his 
consulship,  and  had  hitherto  supported  the  aristo- 
cratical party.  An  excellent  opportunity  now  oc- 
curred for  accomplishing  this  object.  In  their 
eagerness  to  obtain  the  fuming  of  the  public  taxes 
in  Asia,  the  equites,  who  had  obtained  the  contract, 
had  agreed  to  pay  too  hu^  a  sum,  and  had  accord- 
ingly petitioned  the  senate  in  b.  c.  61  for  more 
&vourabIe  .terms.  This,  however,  had  been  op- 
posed by  Metellus  Celer,  Cato,  and  others  of  the 
aristocracy  ;  and  Caesar  therefore  now  brought 
forward  a  bill  in  the  comitia  to  relieve  the  equites 
from  one-third  of  the  sum  which  they  had  agreed 
to  pay.  This  measure,  which  was  also  supported 
by  Pompey,  was  carried.  Caesar  next  obtained 
the  confirmation  of  Pompey^s  acts;  and  having 
thus  gratified  the  people,  Uie  equites,  and  Pompey, 
he  was  easily  able  to  obtain  for  himself  the  provinces 
which  he  wished.  The  senate^  as  we  have  seen,  had 
previously  assigned  him  the  care  of  the  woods  and 
the  public  pastures  as  bis  province,  and  he  there- 
fore got  the  tribune  Vatinius  to  propose  a  bill  to 
the  people,  granting  to  him  the  provinces  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  and  Illyricum  with  three  legions  for  five 
years.  This  was  of  course  passed ;  and  the  senate 
added  to  his  government  the  province  of  Transal- 
pine Oaul)  with  another  legion,  for  five  years  also, 
as  they  plainly  saw  that  a  bill  would  be  proposed 
to  the  people  for  that  purpose,  if  they  did  not 
grant  the  province  themselves. 
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It  is  not  attributing  any  great  foresight  to  Cae- 
sar to  sappose,  that  he  already  saw  that  the  strug- 
gle between  the  <li£ferent  parties  at  Rome  must 
eventually  be  terminated  by  the  sword.  The  same 
causes  were  still  in  operation  which  had  led  to  the 
ciril  wars  between  Acinus  and  Sulla,  which  Caesar 
had  himself  witnessed  in  his  jrouth ;  and  he  must 
have  been  well  aware  that  the  aristocracy  would 
not  hesitate  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  sword 
if  they  should  erer  succeed  in  detaching  Pompey 
from  his  interests.  It  was  therefore  of  the  first 
importance  for  him  to  obtain  an  army,  which  he 
might  attach  to  himself  by  victories  and  rewards. 
But  he  was  not  dazzled  by  the  wealth  of  Asia  to  ob- 
tarn  a  command  in  the  East,  for  he  would  then 
have  been  at  too  great  a  distance  firom  Rome,  and 
would  gradually  have  lost  much  of  his  influence  in 
the  city.  He  therefore  wisely  chose  the  Gallic 
provinces,  as  he  would  thus  be  able  to  pass  the 
winter  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  keep  up  his  com- 
munication with  the  city,  while  the  disturbed  state 
of  Further  Gaul  promised  him  sufficient  materials 
for  engaging  in  a  series  of  wars,  in  which  he  might 
employ  an  army  that  would  afterwards  be  devoted 
to  his  purposes.  In  addition  to  these  considersr 
tions,  Caesieu'  was  doubtless  actuated  by  the  desire 
of  finding  a  field  for  the  display  of  those  military 
talents  which  his  campaign  in  Spain  shewed  that 
he  possessed,  and  also  by  the  ambition  of  subduing 
for  ever  that  nation  which  had  once  sacked  Rome, 
and  which  had  been,  from  the  earliest  times,  more 
or  less  an  object  of  dread  to  the  Roman  state. 

The  consuls  of  the  following  year  (b.  a  58), 
L.  Calpumius  Piso  and  A.  Gabinius,  were  devoted 
to  Caesar^s  interests;  but  among  the  praetors, 
L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and  C.  Memmius  at- 
tempted to  invalidate  the  acts  of  Caesar*s  con- 
sulship, but  without  success.  Caesar  remained  a 
short  time  in  the  city,  to  see  the  result  of  this 
attempt,  and  then  left  Rome,  but  was  inunediately 
accused  in  his  absence  by  the  tribune  Antistius. 
This  accusation,  however,  was  dropped ;  and  all 
these  attempto  against  Caesar  were  as  ill-advised 
as  they  were  fruitless,  since  they  only  shewed  more 
strongly  than  ever  the  wedcness  of  his  adversaries. 
But  although  Caesar  had  left  Rome,  he  did  not  go 
straight  to  his  province;  he  remained  with  his 
army  three  months  before  Rome,  to  support  Clo- 
dius,  who  had  passed  over  from  the  patricians  to 
the  plebs  in  the  provious  year,  was  now  tribune, 
and  had  resolved  upon  the  ruin  of  Cicero.  Towards 
the  ktter  end  of  April,  Cicero  went  into  exile 
without  waiting  for  his  trial,  and  Caesar  then  pro- 
ceeded forthwith  into  his  province. 

During  the  next  nine  years  Caesar  was  occupied 
with  the  subjugation  of  Gaul.  In  this  time  he 
conquered  the  whole  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  which 
had  hitherto  been  independent  of  the  Romans, 
with  the  exception  of  the  part  called  Provincia ; 
he  twice  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  carried  the  terror 
of  the  Roman  arms  across  that  river,  and  he  twice 
landed  in  Britain,  which  had  been  hitherto  un- 
known to  the  Romans.  To  give  a  detailed  account 
of  these  campaigns  would  be  impossible  in  the 
limits  of  this  work ;  we  can  only  ofifer  a  very  brief 
sketeh  of  the  principal  evento  of  each  year. 

Caesar  left  Rome,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  arrived  at 
Geneva  in  eight  days.  His  first  campaign  was 
against  the  Helvetii,  a  powerful  Gallic  people  situ- 
ated to  the  north  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  be- 
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tween  the  Rhine  and  mount  Jura.    He  had  heard 
before  leaving  Rome  that  this  people  had  intended 
to  migrate  from  their  country  into  Western  or 
Southern  Gaul,  and  he  had  accordingly  made  all  the 
more  haste  to  leave  the  city.    There  were  only 
two  roads  by  which  the    Helvetii   could'  leave 
their  country— one  across  mount  Jura  into  the 
country  of  the  Sequani  (Franche  Comt^),  and  the 
other  across  the  Rhone  by  the  bridge  of  Geneva, 
and  then  through  the  nortiiem  part  of  the  Roman 
province.     Since  the  Utter  was  by  £sr  the  easier 
of  the  two,  they  marched  towards  Geneva,  and 
requested  permission  to  pass  through  tiie  Roman 
province ;  but,  as  this  was  refused  by  Caesar,  and 
they  were  unable  to  force  a  passage,  they  proceeded 
northwards,  and,  through  the  mediation  of  Dom- 
norix,  an  Aeduan,  obtained  permission  from  the 
Sequani  to  nuurch  through  their  county.     Caesar, 
apprehending  great  danger  to  the  Roman  province 
in  Gaul,  frt>m  Uie  settlement  of  the  Helvetii  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  resolved  to  use  every 
effort  to  prevent  it.    But  having  only  one  legion 
with  him,  he  hastened  back  into  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
summoned  from  their  winter  quarten  the  three 
legions  at  Aquileia,  levied  two  new  ones,  and  with 
these  five  crossed  the  Alps,  and  came  into  the 
country  of  the  Segusiani,   the  first  independent 
people  north  of  the  province,  near  the  modem  town 
of  Lyons.     When  he  arrived  there,  he  found  that 
the  Helvetii  had  passed  through  the  country  of  the 
Sequani,  and  were  now  plundering  the  territories 
of  the  Aedui.    Three  out  of  their  four  cUms  had 
already  crossed  the  Arar  (Sadne),  but  the  fourth 
was  still  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.   This  dan, 
called  Tignrinus,  was  unexpectedly  surprised  by 
Caesar,  and  cut  to  pieces.    He  then  threw  a  bridge 
across  the  Arar,  and  went  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 
His  pr(^;ress,  however,  was  somewhat  checked  by 
the  defeat,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  of  the  wh<Je 
body  of  his  cavalry,  4000  in  number,  levied  in  the 
province  and  among  the  Aedui,  by  500  Helvetian 
horsemen.    He  therefore  followed  them  more  cauti- 
ously for  some  days,  and  at  length  fought  a  pitehed 
battle  with  them  near  the  town  *of  Bibracte  ( Au- 
tun).    The  battle  lasted  from  about  mid-day  to 
sunset,  but  the   Helvetii,  after  a  desperate  con- 
flict, were  at  length  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
After  resting  his  troops  for  three  days,  Caesar  went 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Unable  to  offer  any  further 
resistance,  they  surrendered  unconditionally  to  his 
mercy,  and  were  by  him  commanded  to  return  to 
theu*  former  homes.     When  they  left  their  native 
country,  their  number  was   368,000,  of  whom 
92,000  were  fighting-men  ;  but  upon  returning  to 
Helvetia,  their  number  was  found  to  have  been 
reduced  to  110,000  persons. 

This  great  victory  soon  raised  Caesar^s  fame 
among  the  various  tribes  of  the  Gauls,  who  now 
sent  embassies  to  congratulate  him  on  his  success, 
and  to  solicit  his  aid.  Among  others,  Divitiacus, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Aeduan  chielis, 
informed  Caesar  that  Ariovistus,  a  German  king, 
had  been  invited  by  the  Arvemi  and  Sequani  to 
come  to  their  assistance  against  the  Aedui,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  Arvemi  there  had  long  been 
a  struggle  for  the  supremacy  in  GauL  He  further 
stated,  that  not  only  had  the  Aedui  been  again 
and  again  defeated  by  Ariovistus,  but  that  the 
German  king  had  seized  upon  a  great  part  of  the 
land  of  the  Sequani,  and  was  still  bringing  over 
fresh  swarms  of  Germans  to  settle  in  the  Gallic 
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coontiy.  lo  consequence  of  these  repreientationB, 
Cieaar  commanded  ArioTittui,  who  had  receired 
the  title  of  king  and  friend  of  the  Roman  people 
io  Canu*»  own  coniulBhip,  to  abstain  from  intio- 
dadng  any  more  Germans  into  Oanl,  to  restore  the 
hoitages  to  the  Aedui,  and  not  to  attack  the  latter 
or  tfaeir  allies.  Bat  as  a  haofihty  answer  was 
retonied  to  these  commands,  both  parties  prenared 
for  war.  Caesar  adranced  northwstfds  through  the 
cooDtiy  of  the  Seqoani,  and  took  possession  of 
Veaontio  (Besanfon),  an  important  town  on  the 
Dabb  (Doubs),  and  some  days  afterwards  fought 
a  dednre  battle  with  Arioiistus,  who  suffered  a 
total  defeat,  and  fled  with  the  remains  of  his  army 
to  the  Rhine,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  Only  a 
veiy  few,  and  among  the  rest  Arioristas  himself 
cmied  the  riTer ;  the  rest  were  cut  to  pieces  by 
tb  Roman  cavalry.   [Ariovistus.] 

Harmg  thos  completed  two  very  important  wars 
in  one  rammer,  Caesar  led  his  troops  into  their 
<)«irters  for  the  winter  eariy  in  the  autumn,  where 
^  left  them  imder  the  command  of  Lobienus, 
widle  he  himself  went  into  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  at- 
^tend  to  his  ciTil  duties  in  the  province. 

The  ibilowing  year,  b.  c  57,  was  occuped  with 
the  Belgic  war.    Alarmed  at  Caesar^s  success,  the 
vanovs  Bdgie  tribes,  which  dwelt  between  the 
,    Sequana  (Sane)  and  the  Rhine,  and  were  the  most 
warlike  of  all  the  Oanls,  had  entered  into  a  con- 
^cdency  to  oppose  Caesar,  and  had  raised  an  army 
of  300,000  men.     Caesar  meantime  levied  two 
Mw  l^ons  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  increased  his 
ttnj  to  eight  l^ons ;  but  even  this  was  but  a 
"D^  foite  compuisd  with  the  OTerwhebning  num- 
ben  of  the  enemy.    Caesar  was  the  first  to  open 
the  ompaign  by  marching  into  the  coontry  of  the 
Bead,  who  submitted  at  his  approach,  and  entered 
into  alliance  with  him.    He  then  croued  the  Azo- 
oa  (Aine),  and  pitched  his  camp  on  a  strong  posi- 
tioo  on  the  right  bank.    But,  in  order  to  make  a 
dircnioin,  and  to  separate  the  vast  forces  of  the 
^nemy,  be  sent   Divitiacns  with  the  Aedui   to 
a*^  the  country  of  the  BeUovaci   from  the 
*^     The  enemy  had  meantime  laid  si^  to 
BiIriz  (Bi^vre),  a  town  of  the  Remi,  but  retired 
whcQ  Caesar  sent  troops  to  its  assistance.    They 
fioQD,  howerer,  began  to  suffer  frt>m  want  of  provi- 
*>ou»  and  hearing  ihaX  Divitiacus  was  approaching 
^  territories  of  the  BeUovad,  they  came  to  the 
i^^oiation  of  breaking  up  their  Tast  army,  and  re- 
^insff  to  their  own  territories,  where  each  people 
^"^  obtain  proriaions  and  maintain  themselves. 
1^  determination  was  fiital  to  them:  together 
titty  m^t  possibly  have  conquered;  but  once  sepa- 
"^  they  had  no  chance  of  contending  against 
the  poweiinl  Roman  army.    Hitherto  CMear  bad 
'^ni^ned  in  his  entrenchments,  but  he  now  broke 
^  from  his  quarters,  and  resumed  the  offensive. 
^  Soessiones,  the  BeUovaci,  and  Ambiani  were 
"hdned  in  sooceasion,  or  surrendered  of  their  own 
*BCQcd;  but  a  more  formidable  task  awaited  him 
^^  be  eauke  to  the  Nervii,  the  most  warlike  of 
^  the  Belgic  tribes.     In  their  country,  near  the 
f^  Sabis  (Sambre),  the  Roman  army  was  sur- 
prised 1^  the  enemy  while  engaged  in  marking 
w  aad  fortifying  the  camp.     This  part  of  the 
^Btiy  was  smroonded  by  woods,  in  which  the 
N'ervii  had  concealed  themselves;  and  it  seems,  as 
^apoieon  haa  remarked,  that  Caesar  was  on  this 
occasion  guilty  of  great  imprudence  in  not  baring 
^xpisred  the  coimtry  properly,  as  he  was  well  pro- 
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Tided  with  light  armed  troops.  The  attack  of  the 
Nervii  was  so  unexpected,  and  the  surprise  so 
complete,  that  before  the  Romans  could  form  in 
rank,  the  enemy  was  in  their  midst :  the  Roman 
soldiers  began  to  give  way,  and  the  battle  seemed 
entirely  lost.  Caesar  used  every  effort  to  amend 
his  first  error;  he  hastened  firam  post  to  post, 
freely  exposed  his  own  person  in  the  first  line  of 
the  battle,  and  discharged  alike  the  duties  of  a 
brave  soldier  and  an  able  general  His  exertions 
and  the  discipline  of  the  R(xnan  troops  at  length 
triumphed;  and  the  Nervii  were  defeated  with 
such  unmense  shwghter,  that  out  of  60,000  fight- 
ing-men only  500  remained  in  the  state.  The 
Aduatid,  who  were  on  their  march  to  join  the 
Nervii,  returned  to  their  owm  country  when  they 
heard  of  Caesar^s  victory,  and  shut  themselves  up 
in  one  of  their  towns,  which  was  of  great  natural 
strength,  perhaps  on  the  hill  called  at  pre- 
sent Falais.  Caesar  marched  to  the  place,  and  laid 
siege  to  it ;  but  when  the  barbarians  saw  the  mili- 
tary engines  approaching  the  walls,  they  surren- 
dered to  Caesar.  In  ue  night,  however,  they 
attempted  to  surprise  the  Roman  camp,  but,  being 
repulsed,  paid  dearly  for  their  treacnery ;  for  on 
the  following  day  Caesar  took  possession  of  the 
town,  and  sold  aU  the  inhabitants  as  slaves,  to  the 
number  of  58,000.  At  the  same  time  he  received 
intelligence  that  the  Veneti,  Unelli,  and  various 
other  states  in  the  north-west  of  Gaul,  had  sub- 
mitted to  M.  Crassus,  whom  he  had  sent  against 
them  with  one  legion.  Having  thus  subjugated 
the  whole  of  the  north  of  Gaul,  Caesar  led  his 
troops  into  winter-qnarten  in  the  country  of  the 
Camutes,  Andes,  and  Turones,  people  near  the 
Ligeris  (Loire),  in  the  central  parts  of  Gaul,  and 
then  proceeded  himself  to  Cisalpine  GauL  When 
the  senate  received  the  despatches  of  Caesar  an- 
nouncing this  victory,  they  decreed  a  public  thanks- 
giving of  fifteen  days — a  distinction  which  had 
never  yet  been  granted  to  any  one :  the  thanks- 
giving in  Pompey^s  honour,  after  the  Mithridatic 
war,  had  lasted  for  ten  days,  and  that  was  the 
longest  that  had  hitherto  been  decreed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  ii.c. 
56,  which  was  Caesar^  third  campaign  in  Gaul, 
he  was  detained  some  months  in  Italy  by  the 
state  of  affain  at  Rome.  There  had  been  a  mis- 
understanding between  Pompey  and  Crassns;  and 
L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who  had  become  a  can- 
didate for  the  consulship,  threatened  to  deprive 
Caesar  of  his  army  and  provinces.  Caesar  accord- 
ingly invited  Pompey  and  Crassus  to  come  to  him 
at  Luca  (Lucca),  where  he  reconciled  them  to  one 
another,  and  arranged  that  they  should  be  the  con- 
suls for  the  following  year,  and  that  Crassus  should 
have  the  province  of  Syria,  and  Pompey  the  two 
Spains.  They  on  their  part  agreed  to  obtain  the 
prolongation  of  Caesar*s  government  for  five  yean 
more,  and  pay  for  his  troops  out  of  the  public  trea- 
sury. It  was  not  through  any  vnint  of  money 
that  Caesar  made  the  latter  stipulation,  for  he 
had  obtained  immense  booty  in  lus  two  campaigns 
in  Gaul ;  but  so  corrupt  was  the  state  of  society  at 
Rome,  that  he  knew  it  would  b^  difficult  for  him 
to  retain  his  present  position  unless  he  was  able  to 
bribe  the  pec^le  and  the  leading  men  in  the  city. 
The  money  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  Gallic 
ware  was  therefore  freely  expended  in  carrying 
the  elections  of  those  candidates  for  public  offices 
who  would  support  his  interests,  and  also  in  pre* 
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Bento  to  the  a^naton  and  other  influential  men 
who  flocked  to  him  at  Lnca  to  pay  him  their  re- 
spects and  shore  in  his  liberality.  He  held  almost 
a  sort  of  court  at  Laca :  200  senators  waited  upon 
him,  and  so  numy  also  that  were  invested  with 
public  offices,  that  120  lictors  were  seen  in  the 
streets  of  the  town. 

After  settling  the  afiairs  of  Italy,  Caesar  pro> 
ceeded  to  his  army  at  the  hitter  end  of  the  ^ring 
of  fi.  c.  56.  Duruig  his  absence,  a  powerful  con- 
federacy had  been  formed  agunst  him  by  the  ma- 
ritime states  in  the  north-west  of  QauL  Many  of 
these  had  submitted  to  P.  Crassns  in  the  preceding 
year,  alarmed  at  Caesar^s  victories  over  the  Belgians; 
but,  following  the  example  of  the  Veneti  in  Bre- 
tagne,  they  had  now  all  risen  in  arms  against  the  Ro- 
mans. Fearing  a  general  insurrection  of  all  Gaul, 
Caesar  thought  it  advisable  to  divide  his  army  and 
distribute  it  in  four  different  i»rts  of  the  country. 
He  himself^  with  the  main  body  and  the  fleet 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  built  on  the  Ligeris,  un- 
dertook the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Veneti ; 
while  he  sent  T.  Titurius  Sabinus  with  three  legions 
into  the  country  of  the  Unelli,  Curiosolitoe,  and 
Lexovii  (Normandy).  Labienns  was  despatched 
eastwards  with  a  cavalry  force  into  the  country  of 
the  Treviri,  near  the  Rhine,  to  keep  down  the 
Belgians  and  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  crossing 
that  river.  Ciassus  was  sent  with  twelve  legionary 
cohorts  and  a  great  number  of  cavalry  into  Aqui- 
tania,  to  prevent  the  Basque  tribes  in  the  south  of 
Gaul  from  joining  the  Veneti.  The  pkin  of  the 
campaign  was  laid  with  great  skill,  and  was  crown- 
ed with  complete  success.  The  Veneti,  after  suf- 
fering a  great  naval  defeat,  were  obliged  to  surrender 
to  Ci^sar,  who  treated  them  with  merciless  severity 
in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the  surrounding  tribes: 
he  put  all  the  senators  to  death,  and  sold  the  rest 
of  the  people  as  slaves.  About  the  same  time, 
Titurius  Sabinus  conquered  the  Veneti  and  the 
surrounding  people ;  and  Crassus,  though  with 
more  difficulty,  the  greater  part  of  Aquitania.  The 

Cience  of  Labienns,  and  the  severe  defeats  they 
experienced  in  the  preceding  year,  seem  to 
have  deterred  the  Belgians  from  any  attempt  at 
revolt.  Although  the  season  was  &r  advanced, 
Caesar  marched  against  the  Morini  and  Menapii 
(in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calais  and  Boulogne),  as 
they  were  the  only  people  in  Gaul  that  still  re- 
mained in  aims.  On  his  approach,  they  retired  into 
the  woods,  and  the  rainy  season  coming  on,  Caesar 
was  obliged  to  lead  his  troops  into  winteiHiuorters. 
He  accordingly  recrossed  the  Sequana  (Seine),  and 
stationed  his  soldiers  for  the  winter  in  Normandy 
in  the  country  of  the  Auleici  and  LexoviL  Thus, 
in  three  campaiffns,  Caesar  may  be  said  to  have 
conquered  the  whole  of  Gaul ;  but  the  spurit  of  the 
people  was  not  yet  broken.  They  therefore  made 
several  attempts  to  recover  their  independence; 
and  it  was  not  till  their  revolts  had  been  agaiin 
and  again  put  down  by  Caesar,  and  the  flower  of 
the  nation  had  perished  in  battle,  that  they  learnt 
to  submit  to  the  Roman  yoke. 

In  the  next  year,  b.  c.  55,  Pompey  and  Cioasas 
were  consuls,  and  proceeded  to  carry  into  execution 
the  arrangement  which  had  been  entered  into  at 
Luca.  They  experienced,  however,  more  opposition 
than  they  had  anticipated :  the  aristocracy,  headed 
by  Cato,  threw  every  obstacle  in  their  way,  but 
was  unable  to  prevent  the  two  bills  proposed  by  the 
tribune  Trebonius  from  being  canied,  one  of  which 
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assigned  the  provinces  of  the  Spoins  and  Syris  ts 
the  consuls  Pompey  and  Ciassus,  and  the  other 
prolonged  Caesar^s  provincial  goremment  Ibrfire 
additional  years.  By  the  law  of  Votinias,  pamd 
in  B.  a  59,  Gaul  and  lUyricnm  were  aasigiMd  to 
Caesar  for  five  years,  namely,  frtxn  the  lit  ef 
January,  ac.  58  to  the  end  of  December,  &C.54; 
and  now,  by  the  law  of  Trebonius,  the  pttmnns 
were  continued  to  him  for  five  years  more,  nsadj, 
from  the  1st  of  January,  b.  &  53  to  the  end  of 
the  year  49. 

In  B.  c.  55,  Caesar  left  Italy  eailier  than  nsssl, 
in  order  to  make  preparations  for  a  war  with  the 
Germans.    This  was  his  fourth  campaign  in  QsaL 
The  Gauls  had  suffered  too  much  in  the  last  three 
campaigns  to  make  any  further  attempt  agaiiMt  the 
Romans  at  present;  but  Caesar^s  ambitioo  would 
not  allow  hmi  to  be  idle.    Fresh  wan  must  be 
undertaken  and  fiwsh  victories  gained  to  keep  hiii 
in  the  recollection  of  the  peq»le,  and  to  employ  hw 
troops  in  active  service.    Two  German  tribes,  the 
Usipetes  and  the  Tenchtheri,  had  been  driven  ost 
of  their  own  country  by  the  Suevi,  and  had  cnseed 
the  Rhine,  at  no  great  distance  from  ita  BHiath, 
with  the  intention  of  settling  in  GanL    This,  how- 
ever, Caesar  was  resdved  to  prevent,  and  accoiA> 
ingly  prepared  to  attack  them.    The   GeiaaBf 
opened  negotiations  with  him,  but  whik  these 
were  going  on,  a  body  of  their  cavalry  attacked 
and  defeated  Caesar^  Gallic  cavalry,  which  was 
vastly  superior  in  numbers    On  the  next  day,  all 
the  (}erman  chiefs  came  into  Pnrsir's  camp  to 
apologise  for  what  they  had  done ;  but,  instead  «f 
accepting  their  excuse,  Caesar  detained  them,  sad 
stmightway  led  out  his  troops  to  attack  tiie  eutmj. 
Deprived  of  their  leaders*  and  taken  by  smprise, 
the  Germans  after  a  feebb  imistance  took  to  flight, 
and  were  almost  all  destroyed  by  the  Rmobd  tor 
valry.    The  remainder  fled  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Mosa  (Mouse)  and  the  Rhine,  but  few  rmsafiil  the 
river  in  safety.    To  strike  terror  into  the  Giii— ns. 
Caesar  resolved  to  cross  the  Rhine.     In  ten  days 
he  built  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  river,  probably 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cologne,  and,  after  epcB&- 
ing  eighteen  days  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  imr, 
and  ravaging  the  country  of  the  Sigamfaci,  he  le- 
turned  to  Gaul  and  broke  down  the  bridge. 

Although  the  greater  part  of  the  mrnm^  vas 
now  gone,  Caesar  resolved  to  invade  Britain.  His 
object  in  undertaking  this  esqwdition  wX  9tA  a 
late  period  of  the  year  was  more  to  obtaiB 
knowledge  of  the  island  from  peraonal 
than  wiui  any  view  to  peimanent  conqncat  aX  pre> 
sent  He  accordingly  took  with  him  oaUy  two 
legions,  with  which  he  sailed  from  the  poet  Itias 
(probably  Witsand,  between  Cdais  and  Bodbgne), 
and  effected  a  landing  somewhefe  near  the  Soath 
Foreland,  after  a  severe  stmgiWwith  the  natxvwa. 
Several  of  the  Briti^  tribes  befenpoa  aokt  efisn 
of  sulmusnon  to  Caesar;  but,  in  fonswpmnce  ti 
the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  fleet  a  fifw 
days  afterwards,  they  took  np  arms  again.  Bcdig 
however  defeated,  uey  again  seat  oilesa  of  snb- 
mission  to  Caesar,  who  simply  't^-fMff^  doaUe 
the  number  of  homages  he  had  eriginall  j  itqaiiad^ 
as  he  was  anxious  to  letuzn  to  Gaol  befian  the 
season  should  be  further  advanced.  H«  dad 
therefore,  wait  for  the  hostages,  hot 
them  to  be  brought  to  him  in  OanL  On 
he  punished  the  Morini,  who  had  rsvoltad  m  hi» 
absenoe ;  and,  after  leadiDg  hb  troops  mto 
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^nrtefi  among  the  Relgyiin,  repaired,  as  uraal,  to 
the  north  of  Italy.    Caesar  had  not  gained  any 
TJcloriet  in  thia  c^mr^ign  equal  to  thoae  of  the 
,  three  fmua  yean ;  Init  hii  victoriea  over  the  Geiv 
DUtt  and  fiv^istant  Britons  were  probably  re- 
garded by  the  Romana  with  greater  admiiation 
than  hit  oooqneeta  of  the  Gaola.    The  aenate  ac- 
eoidingly  voted  him  a  pabHc  thankagiYing  of  twenty 
daji,  Botwithitanding  the  opposition  of  Cato,  who 
dedared,  that  Caenrooght  to  be  delivered  np  to  the 
Unpetes  and  Tenchthen,  to  prevent  the  gods  from 
▼iatiiig  npon  Rome  his  violation  of  the  law  of  na- 
tiims  in  seixing  the  aacred  penona  of  ambaaaadon* 
Tbe  greater  part  of  Caettr*a  fifth  campaign,  B.C. 
54,  was  occupied  with  his  second  invaaion  of  Bn- 
tain.    After  making  an  expedition  into  lUyiicmn, 
and  anerwarda  into  the  ooontry  of  the  Tieviii, 
who  had  shewn  a  disposition  to  revolt,  he  aet  sail 
fian  the  port  Itina  with  an  army  of  five  kgiona, 
and  landed  without  opposition  at  the  same  phice 
as  b  the  former  year.    The  British  states  had 
eatnsted  the  sopreme  command  to  Caasivellaonna, 
a  chief  whoae  territories  were  divided  firom  the 
nsritinie  statea  by  the  river  Tameaia  (Thames). 
The  Britons  bravdy  opposed  the  progress  of  the 
infaders,  but  were  defeated  in  a  series  of  engage- 
Bwts.    Gaeaar  croaaed  the  Thames  at  the  only 
pbee  where  it  was  fbrdable,  took  the  town  of  Caa- 
aveOstmns,  and  conquered  great  part  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Eswx  and  Middlesex.     In  consequence  of 
these  disasters,  Caaaivellaanna  aued  for  peace ;  and, 
after  demanding  hostages,  and  settling  the  tribute 
vhieh  Britain  ahonld  pay  yearly  to  the  Roman 
people,  Caeaar  retomed  to  Gaul  towards  the  ktter 
fan  of  tbe  sommer.    Caesar  gained  no  more  by  his 
•mod  mvBsion  of  Britain  ti^  by  his  first.    He 
W  penetnOed,  it  is  true,  further  into  the  country, 
hit  be  had  left  no  garrisons  or  military  establish- 
aenti  behind  him;  and  the  people  obeyed  the 
^"amoM  just  as  little  afterwards  as  they  had  done 
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la  coBseqaenee  of  the  great  scarcity  of  com  in 
Gad,  arising  firam  a  drought  this  year,  Caesar 
vai  obliged,  oontiary  to  hie  practice  in  former 
TBan,  to  divide  hia  forces,  and  station  his  l^ona 
&r  the  winter  in  different  parte  of  OauL  This 
Kemed  to  the  Oanla  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
Rcowing  their  lost  independence,  and  destroying 
Aeir  oonqiierors.  The  Eburones,  a  OalHc  people 
between  the  Menae  and  the  Rhine,  near  the  mo- 
dem Toogrea,  led  on  by  their  cbie&,  Ambiorix  and 
Cativoicus,  were  the  first  to  begin  the  rovoh,  and 
attacked  the  camp  of  the  legion  and  five  cohorts 
under  the  command  of  T.  Titurius  Sabinus  and 
LAanncnkias  Cotta,  only  fifteen  days  after  they 
W  been  stationed  in  tiieir  country.  Alarmed  at 
the  vast  hosts  which  anrrounded  them,  and  fearing 
<hat  they  abooldpaoon  be  attacked  by  the  Germans 
aba»  the  Romana  quitted  their  camp,  with  the  in- 
tcation  of  marching  to  the  winter^uartera  of  the 
legioaB  ncareat  them  under  promiae  of  a  aafe^conduct 
fiam  Amfaaoriz.  Thia  atep  was  taken  by  Sabinus 
apinst  die  wish  of  Cotta,  who  mistrusted  the  good 
i^  of  Ambiorix.  The  result  verified  his  fears :  the 
Hwnans  weie  attacked  on  their  march  by  Ambiorix, 
and  weie  destroyed  almost  to  a  num.  This  was  the 
fina  serioDs  diaaater  that  Caesar  had  experienced  in 
Omd.  Fhtthed  with  victory,  Ambiorix  and  the 
ftanmes  now  proceeded  to  attack  tbe  camp  of 
Q*  Cieero,  tbe  bcother  of  the  omtor,  who  waa  star 
legion  among  the  Nervii*    The 


latter  people  and  the  Aduatid  readily  joined  the 
Eburonea,  and  Cicero^a  camp  waa  aoon  aurrounded 
by  an  overwhehning  boat.  Seconded  by  the  bra- 
very of  hia  aoldiera,  Cicero,  though  in  a  weak  atate 
of  health,  repulsed  the  enemy  in  all  their  attempts 
to  atorm  the  camp,  till  he  waa  at  length  relieved  bv 
Caeaar  in  person,  who  came  to  hia  assistance  with 
two  legions,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  dangerous 
position  of  his  legate.  The  forces  of  the  enemy, 
which  amounted  to  60,000,  were  defeated  by  Caesar, 
who  then  J<Hned  Cicero,  and  praised  him  and  hia 
men  fiur  the  bmvery  they  had  ahewn.  In  conse-  ' 
quenoe  of  the  unsettled  state  of  Ganl,  Caesar  re- 
solved to  remain  with  hia  army  all  the  winter,  and 
aooordinriy  took  up  hia  quarters  at  Samarobriva 
(Amiens).  About  the  same  time,  Indutiomarua, 
a  chief  o£  the  Treviri,  attempted  to  form  a  confe- 
deracy againat  the  Romans,  but  was  attacked  and 
killed  by  Labienus,  who  was  stationed  in  the 
country  of  the  Treviri. 

In  September  of  this  year,  a.  a  54,  Julia,  Cae- 
aar^ daughter  and  Pompey*s  wife,  died  in  child- 
birth ;  but  her  death  did  not  at  the  time  affisct  the 
rehttiona  between  Caesar  and  Pompey.  In  order, 
however,  to  keep  up  a  fittnily  connexion  between 
them,  Caesar  proposed  that  his  niece  Octavia,  the 
wife  of  C.  Marcellua  and  the  aister  of  the  future 
emperor  Auguatua,  ahould  marry  Pompey,  and 
that  he  himaelf  ahould  marry  Pompey*8  daughter, 
who  was  now  the  wife  of  Faustus  Sulla.  This 
proposal,  however,  was  declined,  but  for  what  rear 
son  we  are  not  told. 

In  the  next  year,  &  c  53,  which  waa  Caesar*s. 
sixth  campaign  in  Ganl,  the  Gauls  again  took  up 
arms,  and  entered  into  a  most  formidable  conspi- 
racy to  recover  their  independence.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  Roman  troops  under  Sabinus  and  Cotta, 
and  the  unsettled  state  of  Gaul  during  the  winter^ 
had  led  Caesar  to  i^prehend  a  general  rieing  of  the 
nativea;  and  he  had  accordingly  levied  two  new 
l^ona  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  obtained  one  firom 
Pompey,  who  was  remainbg  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome  as  proconsul  with  the  imperium.  Being 
thus  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  he  was  able  to 
subdue  the  nations  that  revolted,and  aoon  compelled 
the  Nervii,  Senonea,  Camutea,  Menapii,  and  Tre- 
viri to  return  to  obedience.  But  as  the  Treviri 
had  been  aupported  by  the  Germans,  he  crosaed 
the  Rhine  again  a  little  above  the  ^t  where  he 
had  paaaed  over  two  years  before,  and  having  re- 
ceived the  submission  of  the  itbii,  proceeded  to 
march  into  the  country  of  the  Suevi.  The  latter 
people,  however,  retired  to  their  woods  and  fest- 
nesses  as  he  advanced ;  and,  finding  it  impossible 
to  come  up  with  the  enemy,  he  again  recrosaed  the 
Rhine,  having  effscted  as  little  as  in  his  previous 
invaaion  of  the  country.  On  hia  return,  he  made 
a  vigorouB  efibrt  to  put  down  Ambiorix,  who  still 
continued  in  arms.  The  country  of  the  Eburones 
was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword ;  the  troops  of 
Ambiorix  were  again  and  again  defeated,  but  he 
himself  always  eso^ed  fidling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  In  the  midst  of  this  war,  when  the 
enemy  were  almost  subdued,  Cicero*s  camp  was 
snrpnsed  by  a  body  of  the  Sigambri,  who  had 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  was  almost  taken.  At  the 
condurion  of  the  campaign,  Caesar  prosecuted  a 
strict  inquiry  into  the  revolt  of  the  Senones  and 
Camntes,  and  canaed  Aoco,  who  had  been  the  chief 
ringleader  in  the  conqnracy,  to  be  put  to  death. 
He  thou  atationed  hia  troops  for  the  winter  among 
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the  Treviri,  Linffonea,  and  Senones,  and  departed 
to  Ciialpine  Gam. 

Upon  Cae8ar*8  arrival  in  Cisalpine  Oanl,  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  Clodins,  who  was  killed  by 
Milo  at  the  latter  end  of  January,  b.  c.  52.  This 
event  was  followed  by  tmnolts,  which  rent  both 
Rome  and  Italy  asunder ;  and  it  was  currently  re- 
ported in  Gaul  that  Caesar  could  not  possibly  leave 
Italy  under  these  dicumstances.  The  unsuccessful 
issue  of  last  yearns  revolt  had  not  yet  damped  the 
spirits  of  the  Gauls;  the  execution  of  Acco  had 
frightened  all  the  chiefs,  as  every  one  feared  that 
his  turn  might  come  next;  the  hatred  of  the  Ro- 
man yoke  was  intense ;  and  thus  all  the  materials 
were  ready  for  a  general  conflagration.  It  was 
first  set  alight  by  the  Camutes,  and  in  an  incredi- 
bly short  time  it  spread  from  country  to  country, 
tiU  almost  the  whole  of  Gaul  was  in  flunet.  Even 
the  Aedui,  who  had  been  hitherto  the  fiuthful  allies 
of  the  Romans,  and  had  assisted  them  in  all  their 
wars,  subsequently  joined  the  general  revolt  At 
the  head  of  the  insurrection  was  Vercingetorix, 
a  young  man  of  noble  femily  belonging  to  the 
Arvemi,  and  by  fisr  the  ablest  general  that  Cae- 
sar had  yet  encountered.  Never  before  had  the 
Gauls  been  so  united :  Caesar^s  conquests  of  the 
last  six  years  seemed  to  be  now  entirely  lost. 
The  war,  therefore,  of  this  year,  b.  c.  52,  was  by 
far  the  most  arduous  that  Caesar  had  yet  earned 
on ;  but  his  genius  triumphed  over  every  obstacle, 
and  rendered  it  the  most  brilliant  of  aU. 

It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter  when  the  news  of 
this  revolt  reached  Caesar,  for  the  Roman  calendar 
was  now  nearly  three  months  in  advance  of  the 
real  time  of  the  year.    Caesar  would  gladly  have 
remained  in  Italy  to  watch  the  progress  of  events 
at  Rome  ;   but  not  merely  were  his  hard- won 
conquests  at  stake,  but  abo  his  army,  the  loss 
of  which  would  have  ruined  all  his  prospects  for 
the  future.    He  was  therefore  compelled  to  leave 
Rome  in  Pompey^s  power,  and  set  out  to  join  his 
army.    It  was,  however,  no  easy  matter  to  reach 
his  troops,  as  the  intermediate  country  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  he  could  not  order  them 
to  come  to  him  without  exposing  them  to  be  at- 
tacked on  their  march.    Having  provided  for  the 
safety  of  the  province  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  he 
resolved  to  surprise  Uie  enemy  by  crossing  the 
Cebenna  and  descending  into  the  country  of  the 
Arvemi  (Anveigne).     With  the  forces  already  in 
the  province,  and  with  those  which  he  had  himself 
brought  from  Italy,  he  effected  a  passage  over  these 
mountains,  though  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  and 
the  snow  lay  six  feet  on  the  ground.  The  Arvemi, 
who  looked  upon  these  mountains  as  an  impregna- 
ble fortress,  had  made  no  preparations  to  resist 
Caesar,  and  accordingly  sent  to  Vercingetorix  to 
pmy  him  to  come  to  their  assistance.    This  was 
what  Caesar  had  anticipated :  his  only  object  was 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  enemy  to  this  point, 
whUe  he  himself  stole  away  to  his  l^ons.    He 
accordingly  remained  only  two  days  among  the 
Arvemi,  and  leaving  his  troops  there  in  command 
of  D.  Brutus,  he  arrived  by  rapid  journeys  in  the 
country  of  the  Lingones,  where  two  of  his  l^ons 
were  stationed,  ordered  the  rest  to  join  him,  and 
had  assembled  his  whole  amiy  before  Vercingetorix 
heard  of  his  arrival  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
He  lost  no  time  in  attadcing  the  chief  towns  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.    Vellasmodinram  (in  tiie  gaun- 
tly of  Chateau-Landon),  Genabum  (Orleans),  and 
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Noviodunum  (Nouan,  between  Orieant  and  Boor 
ges),  fell  into  his  hands  without  difficulty.  Aknaed 
at  Caesar^  ncpd  [nogress,  Vercingetorix  penoded 
his  oountrymoi  to  lay  waste  their  oountiy  sad 
destroy  their  towns,  that  Caesar  might  be  deprived 
of  all  sustenance  and  quarters  for  his  ttoops.  TUs 
plan  was  accordingly  carried  into  effect ;  bat  Avsr 
ricnm  (Bouiges),  the  chic^  town  of  the  Bltai^^ 
and  a  strongly  fortified  phioe,  was  spared  from  the 
general  destraction,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Ve^ 
cingetorix.  This  town  Caesar  accordingly  kid 
siege  to,  and,  notwithstanding  the  hercnc  resisfaace 
of  the  Gauls,  it  was  at  length  taken,  and  all  the 
inhabitants,  men,  women,  «id  children,  wtn  in- 
discriminately butchered  by  the  Roman  aoUiory. 

Caesar  now  divided  his  army  into  two  parts: 
one  division,  consisting  of  four  legicna,  he  sent 
under  the  command  of  T.  Labienus  against  the  Se- 
nones  and  ParisU ;  the  other,  comprising  six  kgions, 
he  led  himself  into  the  country  of  the  Arvemi,  and 
with  them  hiid  siege  to  Gersovia  (near  ClenDont). 
The  revolt  of  the  Aedui  shortly  afterwards  cob- 
pelled  him  to  raise  die  siege,  but  not  until  he  h^ 
received  a  severe  repulse  in  attempting  to  sfiatn 
the  town.  Meantime,  the  Aedui  had  taken  N»- 
viodunum,  in  which  Caesar  had  pkoed  all  Ids 
stores ;  and,  as  hb  position  had  now  become  very 
critical,  he  hastened  northwards  to  jcnn  I^bienaf 
in  the  country  of  the  Senones.  By  rapid  marcbes 
he  eluded  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  croaaed  the 
L^eris  (Loire),  and  joined  Labienna  in  tattitj* 

The  revolt  of  the  Aedui  inspired  hetk  ooange 
in  the  Gauls,  and  Vercingetorix  soon  feond  hanelf 
at  the  head  of  a  much  larger  army  than  be  lad 
hitherto  commanded.     Fearmg.now  for  the  safetj 
of  the  province,  Caesar  began  to  march  southwards 
through  the  country  of  the  lingoiiea  into  that.ef 
the  Sequani.    The  Gauls  foDowed  him  in  Tsit 
numbers,  and  attacked  him  on  his  march.    After 
an  obstinate  engagement,  in  whidi  Caeaar  is  said 
to  have  lost  his  sword,  the  Gallic  cavalry  wett 
repulsed  by  the  German  horse  whom  Caeaar  had 
procured  nrom  beyond  the  Rhine.     T^^e^enpos^ 
Vercingetorix  led  off  his  infentry,  and  letwated 
towards  Aleiia ( Alise  in  Burgundy,  betucen  Senor 
and  Dijon),  whither  he  was  punned  by  Caeaar. 
After  dismissing  his  cavahrr,  Vordi^etotix  shal 
himself  up  in  the  town,  whidi  waa  oonaidovd  i»- 
pr^nable,  and  resolved  to  wait  for  aocooora  frvas 
his  countrymen.     Caesar  immediately  laid  nege 
to  the  place,  and  drew  lines  of  dicmnTaUatioii 
around  it    The  Romans,  however,  were  ia  their 
tnm  soon  surrounded  by  a  vast  GaUic  anny,  vUc^ 
had  assembled  to  raise  the  nege.    The  Rmosni 
army  was  thus  placed  in  imminent  peril,  and  in  do 
instance  in  Caesar*s  whole  life  was  his  militaiy 
genius  so  conspicuous.     He  was  between  two  gtwat 
armies :  Vereingetorix  had  70,000 
and  the  Gallic  army  without  oonaisted  of  beti 
250,000   and   800,000  men.      Still,  1m 
not  raise  the  siege.    He  prevented  Vearingfintii 
from  Iveaking  through  the  linea,  cntir^y  touted 
the  Gallic  army  without,  and  finally 
Alesia  to  surrender.    Vercingetorix 
fell  into  his  hands.    The  fell  of  Alesia 
by  the  submission  of  the  Aedui  and 
sar  then  led  his  troopa  into  witttei^nBrtci% 
resolved  to  pass  the  winter  himaetf  at  Ha^f^ftir^ 
in  the  country  of  the  Aedm.     After  yaeeaiiiy 
Caesar*s  despatches,  the  senate  voted  hina  a  paUk 
(fam^gifing  of  twenty  daya,  aa  in  Che 
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The  tktoriet  of  the  preceding  year  had  deter- 
■ined  the  &te  of  Gaol ;  bat  many  ttates  still  n- 
nained  in  anu,  and  entered  into  fresh  conspiracies 
daring  the  winter.  The  next  year,  b.  c.  51,  Cae- 
m\  eighth  campaign  in  Gaol,  was  occupied  in  the 
ledoction  of  these  ^states,  into  the  particulars  of 
which  we  need  not  enter.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  be  conquered  in  succession  the  Camutes,  the 
BelloTad,  and  the  Annoric  states  in  western  Gaul, 
took  UxeQodunnm,  a  town  of  the  Cadurci  (Cahors), 
and  doted  the  campaign  by  the  reduction  of 
Aqoitania.  He  then  led  his  troops  into  winter* 
quarters,  and  passed  the  winter  at  Nemetooenna  in 
BelgiQm.  He  here  employed  himself  in  the  pacifi- 
otioo  of  Gaul ;  and,  as  he  already  saw  that  his 
pRsenoe  would  soon  be  necessary  in  Italy,  he  was 
anxioas  to  ranove  all  causes  for  future  wars.  He 
accordingly  imposed  no  new  taxes,  treated  the 
states  with  honour  and  req)ect,  and  bestowed  sreat 
presents  upon  the  chiefs.  The  experience  of  the 
last  two  years  had  taught  the  Gauls  that  they  had 
BO  lM)pe  of  contending  successfully  against  Caesar ; 
aod  as  he  now  treated  them  wiUi  mildness,  they 
were  the  more  readily  induced  to  submit  patiently 
to  the  Roman  yoke.  Haying  thus  completed  the 
pacificstiott  of  Gaul,  Caesar  found  that  he  could 
letTs  his  anny  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  50,  and  there- 
in, contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  repaired  at  the 
«d  of  the  winter  to  Cisalpme  GauL 

While  Caesar  had  thus  been  actirely  engaged 
in  Oaol  during  the  last  two  years,  affiurs  at  Rome 
had  taken  a  turn,  which  threatened  a  speedy  rup- 
tBTs  between  him  and  Pompey.  The  death  of 
Cnssot  in  the  Parthian  war  in  b.  c.  53  had  left 
Caenr  and  Pompey  alone  at  the  head  of  the  state. 
Poopey  had  been  the  chief  instrument  in  raising 
Caesar  to  power  in  order  to  serve  his  own  ends, 
and  nerer  seems  to  have  supposed  it  possible 
thst  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates  could  be  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  any  man  in  the  world.  This, 
however,  now  began  to  be  the  case ;  Caesar^s  bril- 
hant  victories  in  Gaul  were  in  every  body^s 
■oath ;  and  Pompey  saw  with  ill-disguised 
■wtifimtion   that   he  was  becoming  the  second 

Co  in  the  state.  Though  this  did  not  lead 
to  break  with  Caesar  at  once,  it  made  him 
aaxicms  to  increase  his  power  and  influence, 
and  he  had  therefore  resolved  as  early  as  b.  c.  53 
to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  dictatorship.  He  ao- 
cxdioj^y  used  no  effort  to  put  an  end  to  the  dis* 
Manoes  at  Rome  between  Milo  and  Clodius  in 
that  year,  in  hopes  that  all  parties  would  be 
v^hng  to  accede  to  his  wishes  in  order  to  restore 
peace  to  the  city.  These  disturbances  broke  out 
into  perfect  aiurchy  on  the  death  of  Clodius  at 
^  beginning  of  tiie  following  year,  b.  c.  52,  and 
^  to  the  ^^intment  of  Pompey  as  sole  consul 
^ith  the  ooncorrence  of  the  senate.  This,  it  is  true, 
did  not  entirely  meet  Pompey^s  wishes,  yet  it  was 
the  first  step  which  the  aristocracy  had  taken  to 
patiiy  Pompey,  and  it  paved  the  way  for  a  recon- 
ciliation wiUi  them.  TheactsofPompey*sconsulr 
■hip,  which  wrere  all  directed  to  the  increase  of  his 
pDwcc,  bekmg  to  Pompey*s  life;  it  is  sufficient 
to  aeotion  here,  that  among  other  things  he  ob- 
taiaed  the  prolongation  of  his  government  in  Spain 
far  five  years  more ;  and  as  he  was  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  break  entirely  with  Caesar,  he  allowed 
XMo  of  the  tribunes  to  carry  a  Uw  exempting 
Caesv  frooa  the  necessity  of  coming  to  Roine  to 
a  candidate  for  Uie  consulship.    The  ten 
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years  of  Caeear*6  govenmient  would  expire  at  the 
end  of  B.  a  49,  and  he  was  therefore  resolved  to 
obtain  the  consulship  for  B.  c  43,  for  otherwise  he 
would  become  a  private  man. 

In  the  following  year,  b.  c.  51,  Pompey  entered 
into  still  closer  connexions  with  the  aristocracy, 
but  at  the  same  time  was  not  willinff  to  support  idl 
the  violent  measures  of  the  consm  M.  Claudius 
Marcellus,  who  proposed  to  send  a  successor  to  Cae- 
sar, on  the  plea  that  the  war  in  Gaul  was  finished, 
and  to  deprive  him  of  the  privilege  of  becoming  a  can- 
didate for  the  consulship  in  his  absence.  At  length 
a  decree  of  the  senate  was  passed,  that  the  consuls 
of  the  succeeding  year,  b.  c.  50,  should  on  the 
first  of  March  consult  the  senate  respecting  the 
disposal  of  the  consular  provinces,  by  which  time 
it  was  hoped  that  Pompey  would  be  prepared  to 
take  decisive  measures  against  Caesar.  The  con- 
suls for  the  next  year,  b.  c.  50,  L.  Aemilius  Paul- 
lus  and  C.  Claudius  Marcellus,  and  the  powerful 
tribune  C.  Curio,  were  all  reckoned  devoted  parti- 
sans of  Pompey  and  the  senate.  Caesar,  however, 
gained  over  Paullus  and  Curio  by  large  bribes,  and 
with  an  unsparing  hand  distributed  immense  sums 
of  money  among  the  leading  men  of  Rome.  Thus 
this  year  passed  by  without  the  senate  coming  to 
any  decision.  The  great  fear  which  Pompey  and 
the  senate  entertained  was,  that  Caesar  should  be 
dected  consul  while  he  was  still  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  and  it  was  therefore  proposed  in  the  senate 
by  the  consul  C.  Marcellus,  that  Caesar  should  lay 
down  his  command  by  the  13th  of  November. 
This  it  could  not  be  expected  that  Caesar  would  do ; 
his  proconsulate  had  upwards  of  another  year  to 
run ;  and  if  he  had  come  to  Rome  as  a  private  man 
to  sue  for  the  consulship,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  his  life  would  have  been  sacrificed.  Cato  had 
declared  that  he  would  bring  Caesar  to  trial  as 
soon  as  he  laid  down  his  command  ;  but  the  trial 
would  have  been  only  a  mockery,  for  Pompey  wus 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  and  would  have  overawed  the  judges  by  his 
soldiery  as  at  Milo^s  trial  The  tribune  Curio 
consequently  interposed  his  veto  upon  the  proposi- 
tion of  Miuxrellus.  Meantime  Caesar  haid  come 
into  Cisalpine  Gaul  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  50,  as  al- 
ready mentioned.  Here  he  was  received  by  the 
municipal  towns  and  colonies  with  the  greatest 
marks  of  respect  and  afiection ;  and  after  remain- 
ing there  a  short  time,  he  returned  to  Transal- 
pine Gaul  and  held  a  review  of  his  whole  army, 
which  he  had  so  long  led  to  victory.  Anxious  to 
diminish  the  number  of  his  troops,  the  senate  had, 
under  pretext  of  a  war  with  the  Parthians,  ordered 
that  Pompey  and  Caesar  should  each  furnish  a 
legion  to  be  sent  into  the  East  The  legion  which 
Pompey  intended  to  devote  to  this  service  was  the 
one  he  had  lent  to  Caesar  in  b.  &  53,  and  which 
he  now  aocordindy  demanded  bock ;  and  although 
Caesar  saw  that  he  should  thus  be  deprived  of  two 
l^ons,  which  would  probably  be  employed  against 
himseli^  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  break  with 
the  senate  on  this  point,  and  felt  that  he  was  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  spare  even  two  legions.  He  accord- 
ingly sent  them  to  the  senate,  after  bestowing  libe- 
ral presents  upon  each  soldier.  Upon  their  arrival 
in  Italy,  they  were  not,  as  Caesar  had  anticipated, 
sent  to  the  East,  but  were  ordered  to  pass  the 
winter  at  Capua.  After  this  Caesar  stationed  his 
remaining  eight  legions  in  winter-quarters,  four  in 
Belgium  and  four  among  the  Aedui,  and  then  re- 
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paired  to  Cisalpine  QaoL  He  took  op  hii  quar- 
ters at  Rarenna,  the  last  town  in  his  protince 
bordering  upon  Italy,  and  there  met  C.  Ciuno,  who 
informed  him  more  particulariy  of  the  state  of 
B&dn  at  Rome. 

Though  war  seemed  inevitable,  Caesar  still  shew- 
ed himself  willing  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  aristociBcy,  and  accordingly  sent  Cnrio  with  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  senate,  in  whidi  he  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  resign  his  command  if 
Pompey  wonld  do  the  same,  bnt  intimated  that 
he  woidd  continue  to  hold  it  if  Pompey  did  not 
accede  to  his  offer.  Curio  arrived  at  Rome  on 
the  first  of  January,  b.  c.  49,  the  day  on  which 
the  new  consuls  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  C 
Claudius  Marcellus  entered  upon  their  office.  It 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  tribunes  M. 
Antonitts  and  Q.  Casaius  Longinns  forced  the  se- 
nate to  aUow  the  letter  to  be  read,  but  they  could 
not  prevail  upon  the  house  to  take  the  subject  of  it 
into  deliberation  and  come  to  a  vote  upon  it.  The 
consuls,  however,  brought  before  the  house  the  state 
of  the  republic  in  general ;  and  after  a  violent  de> 
bate  the  moUon  of  Sdpio,  Pompey^s  &ther-inrlaw, 
was  carried,  **  that  Caesar  should  disband  his  army 
by  a  certain  day,  and  that  if  he  did  not  do  it  he 
should  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  state.** 
Upon  this  motion  the  tribunes  M.  Antonius  and 
Q.  Cassius  put  their  veto ;  but  their  opposition  was 
set  at  naught  Pompey  had  now  made  up  his 
mind  to  autii  Caesar,  if  possible,  and  accordingly 
the  more  violent  counsels  prevailed.  Antonius  and 
Cassius  were  ejected  from  the  senate-houte,  and  on 
the  sixth  of  January  the  senate  passed  the  decree, 
which  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  martial 
law,  that  the  consuls  and  other  magistrates  **  should 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  state.**  Antonius  and 
Cassius  considering  their  lives  no  longer  safe,  fled 
from  the  city  in  dii^^uise  to  Cae8ar*s  army,  and 
called  upon  him  to  protect  the  inviolable  persons  of 
the  tribunes.  War  was  now  declared.  The  senate 
entrusted  the  whole  management  of  it  to  Pompey, 
made  a  fresh  distribution  of  the  provinces,  divided 
the  whole  of  Italy  into  certain  districts,  the  defence 
of  each  of  which  was  to  be  entrusted  to  some  dis- 
tinguished senator,  determined  that  fresh  levies  of 
troops  should  be  held,  and  voted  a  sum  of  money 
from  the  public  treasury  to  Pompey.  Pompey  had 
had  all  idong  no  apnrehensions  as  to  the  result  of 
a  war  ;  he  seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  scarcely 
possible  that  Caesar  should  ever  seriously  think  of 
inarching  against  him ;  his  great  fiune,  he  thought, 
would  cause  a  multitude  of  troops  to  flock  around 
him  whenever  he  wished  them ;  and  thus  in  his 
confidence  of  success,  he  had  n^lected  all  means 
for  raising  an  army.  In  addition  to  this  he  had 
been  deceived  as  to  the  disposition  of  Cae8ar*8 
troops,  and  had  been  led  to  believe  that  they  were 
ready  to  desert  their  general  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. Consequently,  when  the  war  broke  out, 
Pompey  had  scarcely  any  troops  except  the  two 
legions  which  he  had  obtained  from  Caesar,  and 
on  the  fidelity  of  which  he  could  by  no  means 
rely.  So  unpopular  too  was  the  senatorial  party 
in  Italy,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  they 
could  levy  troops,  and  when  levied,  they  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  passing  over  to  Caesar. 

As  soon  as  Caesar  learnt  the  last  resolution  of 
the  senate,  he  assembled  his  soldiers,  inf<»med 
them  of  the  wrongs  he  had  sustained,  and  called 
upon  them  to  support  him.     Finding  them  quite 
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willing  to  follow  him,  he  crossed  the  Robiooo 
whidi  separated  his  province  from  Italy,  and  oe* 
cupied  Ariminum,  where  he  met  with  the  tri- 
bunes.   He  commenced  his  enterpriae  with  oaly 
one  l^iion,  consisting  of  5000  fiwt  aoldiflfs  sad 
300  honn;  but  others  had  orders  to  follow  hin 
from  Transalpine  Oanl,  and  he  waa  wdl  aware  tt 
the  impoartance  of  expedition,   that  the  eneny 
might  nave  no  time  to  com^dete  tibeir  jnfm- 
tions.    Therefore,  though  it  waa  the  middle  of 
winter,  he  pushed  on  with  the  utmost  rapidity, 
and  such  was  the  popularity  of  his  canie  in  Its^, 
that  dty  after  city  opened  its  gates  to  him,  sad 
his  mareh  was  like  a  triumphal  progreas.    Am- 
tium,  Pisaurum,  Fanum,  Ancona,  JgQvnm,  sad 
Auximum,  fell  into  his  handa.    These  wautmu 
caused  the  utmost  consternation  at  Rome ;  it  wu 
reported  that  Caesar*s  cavalry  waa  already  oesr 
the  gates  of  the  dty ;  a  general  panic  adbud  the 
senate,  and  they  fled  firam  the  aty  even  without 
taking  with  them  the  money  from  the  pabiie 
treasury,  and  did  not  recover  their  coiuBge  tiB 
they  had  got  as  for  south  as  Capoa.     Cbear 
continued  his  victorious  march  thrm^  Pieemm 
till  he  came  to  Corfinium,  which  was  the  first  tova 
that  offered  him  any  vigorous  resistanoe.    L.  Do- 
mitins  Ahenobarbus,  who    had    been   appoiated 
Caesar*s  successor  in  Gaul,  had  throvm  himself 
into  Corfinium  with  a  strong  force ;  bat  aa  Poopey 
did  not  come,  to  his  assistance,  he  was  nnaUe  t» 
maintain  the  pkce,  and  fell  himself  into  Caem'i 
hands,  together  with  several  other  senators  and 
distinguished  men.     Caesar,  with  the  same  de- 
mency  which  he  displayed  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  dvil  war,  dismissed  them  all  uninjured,  and 
hastened  in  pursuit  of  Pompey,  who  had  new  re- 
solved to  abandon  Italy  and  was  accoidiugly  has- 
tening on  to  Bnmdishim,  intending  from  tham 
to  sail  to  Greece.     Pompey  reached  Brandtflnm 
before  Caesar,  but  had  not  sailed  when  ^  latter 
arrived  before  the  town.    Caesar  strawhtway  kid 
siege  to  the  place,  but  Pompey  abaDdoned  It  m 
the  17th  of  Mareh  and  embaiked  for  Qieece. 
Caesar  was  unable  to  fdlow  Pompey  for  want  of 
ships,  and  therefore  determined  to  mazck  itgainst 
Afranins  and  Petrdus,  Pompeyls  legates  in  Spain, 
who  possessed  a  powerful  army  in  th^  ooontiy.  He 
accordingly  marched  back  from  Bnmdiaiiim  snd 
repaired  to  Rome,  having  thus  in  three  months 
become  the  supreme  master  of  the  whole  of  Italy. 
After  remaining  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Row 
for  a  short  time,  he  set  out  ii«r  Spain,  having  kft 
M.  Lepidus  in  charge  of  the  dty  and  M.  Antonias 
in  command  of  the  troops  in  Italy.     He  scat 
Curio  to  drive  Cato  out  of  Sicily,  Q.  Takriu  ts 
take  possesnon  of  Sardinia,  and  C  Antoniatts 
occupy  lUyricum.     Curio  and  Valerius  obtained 
possesnon  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  withoat  eippssi- 
tion;   and  Curio  then  passed  over  into  Afiiai 
whidi  was  in  possession  of  the  Pempeian  party. 
Here,  however,  he  met  with  strong  oppositMn,  sad 
at  length  was  defeated  and  lost  hu  lin  in  a  battle 
with  Juba,  king  of  Manritania,  who  sappsrted 
P.  Atius  Varus,  the  Pompeian  ooauBaader.     C 
Antonius  also  met  with  bad  WMccas   in  lUyri- 
cum, for  his  army  was  defeated  and  h«  hiaisdf 
taken   prisoner.     These  events,  honsnever,  hap- 
pened at  a  later  period  in  this  year;  aod  thoe 
disasters  were  more  than  coantetbafaooed  by  Gse- 
sar*s  victories  in  the  meantinie  in  Spaia. 
left  Rome  about  the  middle  of  April, 
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■rinl  in  Gtnl  foond,  that  MaMiKa  refoted  to 
mboit  to  him.    He  forthwith  laid  siege  to  the 
flue,  bet  unable  to  take  it  immediately,  he  left 
CTiebontiu  and  D.  Bratof  with  part  of  hif  troope 
to  pntecate  the  liege,  and  continoed  hia  march  to 
SpiiiL     In   this    coontry    Pompej    had    MTen 
kgioni,  three  under  the  command  of  L.  Afraniut 
in  the  nearer  pioTinoe,  two  nnder  M.  Petreiue  in 
the  farther,  and  two  nnder  M.  Tetentiui  Vano 
abo  in  the  huter  prorince  west  of  the  Anat 
(Ooidima).    Vano  remained  in  the  west;  bnt 
AfiuiM  ud  Petreins  on  the  approach  of  Caesar 
mited  their  forces,  and  took  up  a  strong  position 
near  the  town  of  llerda  (Lerida  in  Catalonia)  on 
the  li^t  bank  of  the  Siooris  (Segre).    Into  the 
details  of  this  campaign  we  cannot  enter.     It  is 
nffident  to  state,  that,  after  experiencing  great 
difficolties  at  first  and  some  reverses,  Caesar  at 
Ingth  reduced  Afranius  and  Petreius  to  such 
difficulties  that  thej  were  obliged  to  surrender. 
Thej  themaelTes  were  dismissed  uninjured,  part  of 
their  troops  disbanded,  and  the  remainder  incorpo> 
isted  smoDg  Caesar*s  troops.     Caesar  then  pro- 
ceeded to  march  against  Varro;   but  after  the 
netorjr  orer  Afimnins  and  Petreius,  there  was  no 
ttmy  m  Spain  citable  of  resisting  the  conqueror, 
and  VsiTo  accordingly  surrendered  to  Caesar  when 
the  btter  arrived  at  Corduba  (Cordova).    Having 
thos  subdued  all  Spain,  which  had  engaged  him 
•sly  Ibrty  days,  he  returned  to  GauL    Massilia  had 
Bot  jet  yieldied,  but  the  siege  had  been  prosecuted 
vith  so  much  vigour,  that  the  inhabitants  were 
Mopdled  to  snrrcnder  the  town  soon  after  his 
amval  before  the  walls. 

While  Caesar  was  before  Massilia,  he  received 

intelligenoe  that  he  had  been  appointed  dictator 

hy  the  piaetor  M.  Lepidns,  who  had  been  em- 

povered  to  do  so  by  a  law  passed  for  the  purpose. 

'Rds  iq^Kuntment,  which  was  of  course  made  in 

WDocdance  with  Gneaar^s  wishes,  was  contrary  to 

«II  pnoedent ;  for  a  praetor  had  not  the  power  of 

iMBuoa^ng  a  dictator,  and  the  senate  was  entirely 

IMKd  over:  bnt  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  established 

fcnas  under  such  drcumstanoes ;  it  was  necessary 

thM  there  should  be  a  higher  magistrate  than 

poetor  to  hold  the  comitiB  for  the  dection  of 

the  consuls;  and  Caesar  wished  to  enter  Rome 

iBTCited  with  some  high  official  power,   which 

he  could  not  do  so  long  as  he  was  merely  pro- 

cnnl.    Aocordiii|ly,  as  soon  as  Massilia  sur- 

itidered,  Caesar  ha^ened  to  Rome  and  entered 

epOB  his  dictatorship,  but  laid  it  down  again  at 

the  end  of  eleven  days  after  holding  the  consular 

c*autia,  in  which  he  himself  and  P.  Servilius  Vatia 

loviens  were  elected  consuls  for  the  next  year. 

Bat  during  these  eleven  days  he  caused  some  very 

jsportant laws  to  be  passed.    The'  first,  which  was 

intended  to  relieve  debtors,  but  at  the  same  time 

pntect  to  a  great  extent  the  rights  of  creditors, 

**s  in  the  present  state  of  affiurs  a  most  salutary 

■easure.     (For  the  provisions  of  this  lex,  see 

^^  cfAnL  $.  V.  JwUa  Lea  de  Foenare.)   He  next 

ohtyaed  the  reversal  of  the  sentences  which  had 

beeo  proDoonoed  against  various  penons  in  ao> 

cfitdaaee  with  the  bws  passed  in  Pompey^  hut 

coasalahip;  he  also  obtained  the  recall  of  several 

*ther  exues  ;  he  furUier  restored  the  descendants 

^  those  who  had  been  proscribed  by  Sulla  to  the 

cnjOTBent  of  their  rights,  and  rewarded  the  Trans- 

pidam  by  the  dtiaenship  for  their  foithful  support 
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After  laying  down  the  dictatorship,  Caesar  went 
in  Deoember  to  Brundisium,  where  he  had  pre- 
viously ordered  his  troops  to  assemble*  He  bad 
lost  many  men  in  the  long  march  from  Spain,  and 
also  from  sickness  arising  horn,  their  passing  the 
autumn  in  the  south  of  Italy.  Pompey  had  not 
been  idle  during  the  summer,  and  had  employed  his 
tinje  in  raising  a  large  army  in  Greece,  ^[ypt,  and 
the  East,  the  scene  of  his  former  glory.  He  thus 
collected  an  army  consisting  of  nine  Icttions  of  Ro- 
man dtiaens,  and  an  auxiliary  force  of  cavalry  and 
infontry ;  and,  though  it  is  impossible  to  estimate,  its 
exact  strength,  as  we  do  not  know  the  number  of 
men  which  each  l^on  contained,  it  was  decidedly 
greater  than  the  army  which  Caesar  had  assembled 
at  Brundisium.  His  fleet  entirely  commanded  the 
sea,  and  so  small  was  the  number  of  Caesar*s  ships, 
that  it  seemed  impossiUe  that  he  should  venture 
to  cross  the  sea  in  fooe  of  Pompey^s  superior  fleet 
This  circumstance,  and  also  the  time  of  the  year 
caused  M.Bibulus,  the  commander  of  Pompey^s  fleet, 
to  rekx  in  his  guard ;  and  thus  when  Caesar  set  sail 
firom  Brundisium,  on  the  4th  of  January,  he  arrived 
the  next  day  in  safety  on  the  coast  of  Epeirus.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  small  number  of  his 
ships,  Caesar  was  able  to  carry  over  only  seven  le- 

S'ons,  which,  for  the  causes  previously  mentioned, 
ul  been  so  thinned  as  to  amount  only  to  1 5,000  foot 
and  500  horse.  After  landing  this  force,  he  sent  back 
his  ships  to  bring  over  the  remainder ;  but  part  of 
the  fleet  was  intercepted  in  its  return  by  M.  Bibulus, 
who  cruelly  put  all  the  crews  to  death ;  and  the 
Pompeian  fleet  kept  up  such  a  strict  watch  along 
the  coast,  that  the  remainder  of  Caesar^s  army  was 
obliged  for  the  present  to  remain  at  Brundisium. 
CaMar  was  thus  in  a  critical  position,  in  the  midst 
of  the  enemy's  country,  cut  dS  frxun  the  rest  of  his 
army ;  but  he  knew  tbat  he  could  thoroughly  rely 
on  his  men,  and  therefore  inunediately  commenced 
acting  on  Uie  ofiensive.  After  gaining  possession 
of  Oricum  and  Apollonia,  he  hastened  northwards, 
in  hopes  of  surprising  Dyrrhachium,  where  all 
Pompey  *s  stores  were  deposited ;  but  Pompey,  by 
rapid  marches,  reached  this  town  before  him,  and 
both  iftmies  then  encamped  opposite  to  each  other, 
Pompey  on  the  right  and  Caesar  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Apsus.  Caesar  was  at  length  joined 
by  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  which  were  brought 
over  frt)m  Brundisium  with  great  difiiculty  by  M. 
Antonius  and  Q.  Fufius  Calenus.  Pompey  mean* 
time  had  retired  to  some  high  ground  near  Dyr- 
rhachium, and  as  he  would  not  venture  a  battle 
with  Caesar's  veterans,  Caesar  began  to  blockade 
him  in  his  position,  and  to  erect  Tines  of  cireum- 
vallation  of  an  extraordinary  extent;  but  when 
these  were  nearly  completed,  Pompey  forced  a 
passage  through  Caesar's  lines,  and  drove  back 
his  legions  with  considerable  loss.  Caesar  thus 
found  himself  compiled  to  retreat  firom  his 
present  position,  and  accordingly  commenced  his 
march  for  Thessaly,  pursued  by  Pompey's  army, 
which  was  not  however  able  to  come  up  with  him. 
Pompey's  plan  of  avoiding  a  general  engagement 
vrith  Caesar's  veterans  till  he  could  place  more 
reliance  upon  his  own  troops,  was  undoubtedly  a 
wise  one,  and  had  been  hitherto  crowned  with 
suocMs ;  but  his  victory  at  Dyrrhachium  and  the 
retreat  of  the  enemy  inspired  him  with  more  confi- 
dence, and  induced  him  to  give  heed  to  those  of 
his  offioen  who  recommend^  him  to  bring  the 
contest  to  an  issue  by  an  immediate  battle.    Ac- 
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cordingly,  when  Pompey  oune  np  with  Caeaar, 
who  was  encamped  on  the  plains  of  Pharaalus  or 
Phariali^  in  Thestaly,  he  ofiered  him  hattle,  which 
was  readily  accepted  by  Caesar.  Their  numbers 
were  very  nneqiud  :  Pompey  had  45,000  fbot- 
soldiers  and  7000  horse,  Caesar  22,000  foot-soldiers 
and  1000  horse.  The  battle,  which  was  fought  on 
the  9th  of  August,  b.  c.  48,  according  to  the  old 
calendar,  end^  in  the  total  defeat  of  Pompey^s 
army.  Pompey  fled  to  the  court  of  Egypt,  pursued 
by  Caesar,  but  was  murdered  there  before  the 
latter  arrived  in  the  country.     [Pompeius.] 

The  battle  of  Pharsalia  decided  the  fiite  of  the 
republic.  When  news  of  it  reached  Rome,  Tarious 
laws  were  passed,  which  conferred  in  fiict  supreme 
power  upon  Caesar.  Though  absent,  he  was  no- 
minated dictator  a  second  time,  and  that  not  for 
six  months  or  a  shorter  time,  but  for  a  whole  year. 
He  appointed  M.  Antonius  his  master  of  the  horse, 
and  entered  upon  the  office  in  September  of  this 
year  (&  a  48),  so  that  the  commencement  and 
termination  of  his  dictatorship  and  consulship  did 
not  coincide,  as  some  modem  writers  have  repre- 
sented. He  was  also  nominated  to  the  consulship 
for  the  next  five  years,  but  this  privilege  he  did 
not  avail  himself  of;  he  was  invested,  moreover, 
with  the  tribunicial  power  for  life,  and  with  the 
right  of  holding  all  the  comitia  for  the  election  of 
the  magistrates,  with  the  exception  of  those  for 
the  choice  of  the  plebeian  tribunes ;  and  it  was  for 
this  reason  that  no  magistrates  except  the  tribunes 
of  the  plebs  were  elated  for  the  next  year,  as 
Caesar  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  Septmber  in 
&  c.  47. 

Caesar  went  to  Egypt,  as  we  have  already  said, 
in  pursuit  of  Pompey,  and  upon  his  arrival  there, 
he  became  iuTolved  in  a  war,  which  detained  him 
several  months,  and  gave  the  remains  of  the  Pom- 
peian  party  time  to  rally  and  to  make  fresh  prepar 
rations  for  continuing  the  war.  The  war  in  Egypt, 
usually  called  the  Alexandrine  war,  arose  from 
Caesar^s  resolving  to  settle  the  disputes  respecv 
ing  the  suooession  to  the  kingdom.  Caesar  de- 
termined that  Cleopatra,  whose  fiisdnations  com- 
pletely won  his  heart,  and  her  elder  brother  Ptole- 
my should  reign  in  common ;  but  as  this  decision 
was  opposed  by  the  guardians  of  the  young  king, 
a  war  broke  out  between  them  and  Caesar,  in 
which  he  was  for  some  time  exposed  to  great  dan- 
ger on  account  of  the  small  number  of  his  forces. 
But,  having  received  reinforcements,  he  finally 
prevailed,  and  placed  Cleopatra  and  her  younger 
brother  on  the  throne,  as  tl^  elder  had  perished  in 
the  course  of  the  contest.  It  was  soon  after  this, 
that  Cleopatra  had  a  son  by  Caesar.  [Cassaiuon; 
Clbopatra.] 

After  bringing  the  Alexandrine  war  to  a  dose, 
in  the  hitter  end  of  March,  b.c.  47,  Caesar  marched 
through  Syria  into  Pontus  in  order  to  attack  Phai^ 
naces,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Mithridates,  who 
had  defeated  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus,  one  of  Caesar^s 
legates.  This  war,  however,  did  not  detain  him 
long ;  for  Phamaces,  venturing  to  come  to  an  open 
battle  with  the  dictator,  was  utterly  defeated,  on 
the  2nd  of  August,  near  Zeia,  He  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  settling  the  a£Eairs  of  the  provinces 
in  the  way,  and  arrived  in  the  capital  in  Septon- 
ber.  As  the  year  of  his  dictatorship  was  nearly 
expiring,  he  caused  himself  to  be  i4>pointed  to  the 
dignity  again  for  a  year,  and  he  nominated 
M.  Aemilius   Lepidus  his  master  of  the  horse. 
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His  third  dictatorship  consequently  begins  hdan 
the  termination  of  the  year  47.  The  profietty 
of  Pompey  and  of  several  othen  of  the  orato- 
cracy  was  now  confiscated  and  sdd  by  jnUk 
auction.  That  he  miffht  the  more  m^ntj  re- 
ward his  own  friends,  tne  dictator  increased  the 
number  of  praeton  and  of  the  members  of  tbe 
priestly  colleges,  and  also  introduced  a  gxeot  nooh 
ber  of  his  partiams  into  the  senate.  For  the  le- 
mainder  of  this  year  he  elevated  Q.  Fufius  Calems 
and  P.  V^initts  to  the  consulship,  but  he  csoted 
himself  and  his  master  of  the  horse,  M.  Aemilios 
Lepidus  to  be  elected  consols  for  the  next  year.  It 
was  during  this  time  that  he  (jnelled  a  fonnidaUe 
mutiny  of  his  troops  which  hod  broken  out  in 
Campania. 

Caesar  did  not  remain  in  Rome  more  than  tv9 
or  three  months.  With  his  usual  activity  sod 
energy,  he  set  out  to  Africa  before  the  end  of  the 
year  (b.  c.  47),  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  agsiait 
Sdpio  and  Cotoi,  who  had  c<dlected  a  huge  amy 
in  that  country.  Their  forces  were  &r  greskr 
than  Caesar  could  bring  against  them  at  present; 
but  ho  was  well  aware  of  the  advantage  whidi 
a  general  has  in  acting  on  the  offensive,  sad 
had  too  much  reliance  on  his  own  genius  to  be 
alarmed  by  mere  disparity  of  numbua.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  mmpaign,  however,  Caessr 
was  in  considerable  difficulties ;  bat,  havii^  been 
joined  by  some  of  his  other  legions,  he  was  aUe  to 
prosecute  the  campaign  with  morevigoiir,and  finsHy 
brought  it  to  a  close  by  the  battle  of  Thapsas,  «a 
the  6th  of  April,  B.  c.  46,  in  which  the  Pompeisa 
army  was  completely  defeated.  Coto,  finding  kii>' 
self  unable  to  defend  Utica,  put  an  end  to  hv  ova 
life.  The  other  towns  in  Africa  submitted  to  the 
conqueror,  and  Caesar  was  thus  able  to  be  in  Rsoe 
again  by  the  latter  end  of  July,  according  to  the 
old  calendar. 

Caesar  was  now  the  undisputed  master  of  the 
Roman  world.  As  he  drew  near  to  Rome,  great 
apprehensions  were  entertained  by  his  aftemies 
lest,  notwithstanding  his  formerclemeney,  he  shouU 
imitate  Marius  and  Sulla,  and  proscribe  all  his 
opponents.  But  these  fean  were  perfectly  greond- 
less.  A  love  of  cruelty  was  no  part  of  Cmemt\ 
nature;  and,  with  a  magnanimity  which  vicCafs 
rarely  shew,  and  least  of  all  those  in  dvil  wars,  ht 
freely  forgave  all  who  had  borne  ants  against  hin, 
and  declared  that  he  should  moke  do  di£Raeaee 
between  Pompeians  and  Caesarians.  Kb  object 
was  now  to  allay  animosities,  and  to  aecnre  the 
lives  and  property  of  all  the  dtisens  of  his  new 
kingdom.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  his  African  vic- 
tory reached  Rome,  and  before  he  hiii****!^  arrived 
there,  a  public  thanksgiving  of  forty  days  was  de- 
creed in  his  honour,  and  the  dictatorship  was  be- 
stowed upon  him  for  ten  years,  and  the  censotship, 
under  the  new  title  of  ^^Praeifectas  Momm,**  for 
three  years.  Caesar  had  never  yet  enjoyed  a  tri- 
umph ;  and,  as  he  had  now  no  farther  enenies  to 
meet,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportimi^  of  cdr- 
brating  his  victories  in  Gaul,  Egypt,  Pontes,  and 
Africa  by  four  raognifioent  triumpha.  None  of 
these,  however,  were  in  honour  of  his  snrr i  asfs  in 
the  civil  war;  and  consequently  his  African  tri- 
umph was  to  c<nnmem<Ntate  his  victory  onrer  Jabs« 
and  not  over  Scipio  and  Cato.  These  tnoaifhs 
were  followed  by  kigeoses  of  com  and  tnoary  to 
the  people  and  the  solditfs,  by  paUic  haaqaet*, 
and  all  sorts  of  entertainments.    Never  betes  hud 
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tbe  gnsH  of  the  ditni  and  the  amphitheatie  been 
odebiated  with  such  splendour;  ror  Caesar  well 
knew  the  temper  of  the  Roman  populace,  and  that 
thej  woald  be  willing  enough  to  surrender  their 
w^HHed  liberties  if  they  were  well  fed  and  amused. 
Caenr  next  appears  in  the  character  of  a  legis- 
lator.   He  now  proceeded  to  correct  the  various 
evils  which  bad  crept  into  the  state,  and  to  obtain 
the  enactment  of  several  bws  suitable  to  the  alter- 
ed condition  of  the  cconmonwealth.    He  attempted 
hj  KTere  sumptuary  laws  to  restrain  the  extrava- 
gsDce  which  pervaded  all  classes  of  society.     In 
Older  (0  prevent  any  other  general  from   fol- 
low^g  bis  own  career,  he  obtained  a  law  by 
which  no  one  was  to  be  allowed  to  hold  a  praeto* 
liu  province  for  longer  than  one  year,  or  a  consular 
fcr  more  than  two  years.    But  the  most  important 
of  his  dttDges  this  year  (&  c  46)  was  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  calendar,  which  was  a  real  benefit  to 
hii  coontry  and  the  civilised  world,  and  which  he 
•connpIiBhed  in  his  chamber  as  pontifex  nwximns, 
with  toe  assistance  of  Sotigenes,  the  Alexandrine  mfr> 
thematidan,  and  the  scribe  M.  Fbvius,  though  he 
himself  also  was  well  acquainted  with  astronomy. 
The  regulation  of  the  Roman  calendar  had  always 
hcen  entrusted  to  the  college  of  pontiffs,  who  had 
ben  accnsttnned  to  lengthen  or  shorten  Uie  year  at 
i^  pleasure  for  political  purposes ;  and  the  confu- 
lion  hsd  at  length  become  so  great,  that  the  Roman 
Tear  was  three  months  in  advance  of  the  real  time. 
To  remedy  this  serious  evil,  Caesar  added  90  days 
to  this  year,  and  thus  made  the  whole  year  consist 
of  445  days ;  and  he  guarded  against  a  repetition 
of  offlilar  errors  for  the  future  by  adapting  the  year 
to  the  8Qn*s  course.  (DicL  t/AnL  t.  v.  Calendarimn,) 
In  the  midst  of  these  labours,  Caesar  was  inter- 
toptid  by  intelligence  of  a  formidable  insurrection 
which  had  broken  out  in  Spain,  where  the  remains  of 
the  Pompeian  party  had  again  collected  a  laige 
amy  under  the  command  of  Pompey^s  sons,  Cneius 
^  Sextus.     Having  been  previously  designated 
coiwil  and  dictator  for  the  following  year,  Caesar 
ttt  out  for  Spain  at  the  latter  end  of  b.  c.  46. 
With  his  usual  activi^,  he  arrived  at  Obulco  near 
Cwdaba  in  twenty-seven  days  from  the  time  of 
lu  leaving  Rcnne.     He  found  the  enemy  able  to 
^^  stronger  opposition  than  he  had  anticipated ; 
hot  he  brmigfat  the  war  to  a  close  by  the  battle  of 
Honda,  on  the  17th  of  March,  a  cf  45,  in  which 
he  entirely  defeated  the  enemy.     It  was,  however, 
•  hacd-foi^t  batUe :  Caesar^s  troops  were  at  first 
^en  bade,  and  were  only  rallied  aoain  by  their 
S^Boal^s  exposing  his  own  person,  like  a  common 
•otdier,  in  the  front  line  of  the  battle.    Cn.  Ponn 
P^  was  killed  shortly  afterwards,  but  Sextus 
°»de  good  bis  escape.    The  settlement  of  the 
^^^n  in  Spain  detained  Caesar  in  the  province 
*>o>e  months  longer,  and  he  consequently  did  not 
'each  Rome  till  September.     He  entered  the  city 
at  the  beginning  of  October  in  triumph  on  account 
^  his  victories  in  Spain,  although  the  victory  had 
hea  gained  over  Roman  citizens,  and  he  also  al- 
lo'vcd  triumpha  to  his  legates  Fabius  Maximus  and 
Q.  Pedinsi.    The  senate  received  him  with  the  most 
■errfle  flattery.     They  had  in  his  absence  voted  a 
Pphlic  thank^ving  of  fifty  days  on  account  of  his 
^i<<07  u>  Spain,  and  various  other  honorary  de- 
ocea,  and  they  now  vied  with  each  other  in  paying 
^  every  upode*  of  adulation  and  homage.     He 
^^  to  wear,  on  all  public  occasions,  the  triumphal 
'•he ;  he  was  to  receive  the  title  of  **  Father  of  his 
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oouiitry  ;^  statues  of  him  were  to  be  placed  in  all 
the  temples ;  his  portrait  was  to  be  struck  on  coins; 
the  month  of  Quintilis  was  to  receive  the  name  of 
Julius  in  his  honotir,  and  he  was  to  be  raised  to  a 
rank  among  the  gods.  But  there  were  still  more 
important  decrees  than  these,  which  were  intended 
to  l^alise  his  power  and  confer  upon  him  the  whole 
government  of  the  Roman  worid.  He  received  the 
title  of  imperator  for  life ;  he  was  nominated  consul 
for  the  next  ten  years,  and  both  dictator  and  prae* 
iectus  morum  for  life;  his  person  was  declared 
sacred ;  a  guard  of  senators  and  knights  was  ap- 
pointed to  protect  him,  and  the  whole  senate  took 
an  oath  to  watch  over  his  safety. 

If  we  now  look  at  the  way  in  which  Caesar  ex- 
erted his  sovereign  power,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
he  used  it  in  the  main  for  the  good  of  his  country. 
He  still  pursued  his  former  merciful  course:  no 
proscriptions  or  executions  took  place ;  and  he  began 
to  revolve  vast  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ro- 
man worid.  He  was  at  the  same  time  obliged  to 
reward  his  followers,  and  for  that  reason  he  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  senators,  augmented  the 
number  of  public  magistrates,  so  that  vien  were  to 
be  sixteen  praetors,  forty  quaestors,  and  six  aediles, 
and  he  added  new  members  to  the  priestly  colleges. 
Among  his  other  phms  of  internal  improvement,  he 
proposed  to  frame  a  digest  of  all  the  Roman  laws, 
to  establish  public  libraries,  to  drain  the  Pomptine 
marshes,  to  enlarge  the  harbour  of  Ostia,  and  to 
dig  a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  To 
protect  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire,  he 
meditated  expeditibns  against  the  Parthians  and 
the  barbarous  tribes  on  the  Danube,  and  had  already 
begun  to  make  preparations  for  his  departure  to 
the  East  In  the  midst  of  these  vast  projects  he 
entered  upon  the  last  year  of  his  life,  b.  c.  44,  and 
his  fifih  consulship  and  dictatorship.  He  had 
made  M.  Antony  his  colleague  in  the  consulship, 
and  M.  Lepidus  the  master  of  the  horse.  Caesar 
had  for  some  time  past  resolved  to  preserve  the 
supreme  power  in  his  femily;  and,  as  he  had  no 
legitimate  children,  had  fixed  upon  his  great- 
nephew  Octavius  (afterwards  the  emperor  Augustus) 
as  his  successor.  Possessing  royal  power,  he  now 
wished  to  obtain  the  title  of  king,  which  he  might 
hand  down  to  his  successor  on  the  throne,  and 
accordingly  got  his  colleague  Antony  to  ofier  him 
the  diadem  in  public  on  the  festival  of  the  Lu- 
percalia  (the  15th  of  February);  but,  seeing  that 
the  proposition  was  not  favourably  received  by 
the  people,  he  resolved  to  decline  it  for  the  pre- 
sent Caesar*s  wish  for  the  title  of  king  must 
not  be  r^arded  as  merely  a  desire  to  obtain  an 
empty  honour,  the  reality  of  which  he  already  pos- 
seted. Had  he  obtained  it,  and  been  able  to  be- 
queath it  to  his  successor,  he  would  have  saved  the 
state  from  many  of  the  evils  which  subsequently 
arose  from  the  anomalous  constitution  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  as  it  was  finally  established  by  Au- 
gustus. The  state  would  then  have  become  an 
hereditary  and  not  an  elective  monarchy,  and 
would  not  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  insolent 
and  n^mcious  soldiery. 

Meantime,  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar^s  life 
had  been  already  formed  as  c»riy  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  It  had  been  set  afoot  by 
Cassius,  a  personal  enemy  of  Caesar^s,  and  there 
were  more  than  sixty  persons  privy  to  it  Per- 
sonal hatred  alone  seems  to  have  been  the  motive 
of  Cassius,  and  probably  of  several  others.    Many. 
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of  them  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  war  againtt 
Caesar,  and  had  not  only  been  fbigiven  by  him, 
but  raised  to  offices  of  rernk  and  honour ;  but  for- 
giveness by  an  enemy,  instead  of  exciting  gratitade, 
only  renders  the  benefiwtor  still  more  hateful  to 
men  of  low  and  base  minds.  They  pretended  that 
their  object  was  to  restore  liberty  to  the  state,  and 
some,  perhaps  M.  Bratns  among  the  rest,  believed 
that  they  would  be  doing  good  service  to  their 
country  by  the  assassination  oS  its  roler.  Bat  the 
majority  were  undoubtedly  actuated  by  the  mere 
motive  of  restoring  their  own  party  to  power: 
every  open  attempt  to  crush  their  enemy  had  fidled, 
and  they  had  now  recourse  to  assassination  as  the 
(Mily  means  of  accomplishing  their  object  Their 
^ject  was  nearly  discovered;  but  Caesar  disre- 
garded the  warnings  that  had  been  given  him,  and 
nil  by  the  daggers  of  his  assassins  in  the  senate- 
house,  on  the  ides,  or  fifteenth,  of  Biaich,  &  &  44. 
Caesar*s  death  was  undoubtedly  a  loss  not  only  for 
the  Roman  people,  but  the  whole  civilized  world. 
The  republic  was  utterly  lost ;  it  could  not  have 
been  restored ;  and  if  there  had  been  any  possibi- 
lity of  establishing  it  again,  it  would  have  Men 
into  the  hands  of  a  profligate  aristocracy,  which 
would  only  have  sought  its  own  aggrandizement  upon 
the  ruins  of  its  country.  Now  the  Roman  world  was 
called  to  go  through  many  years  of  disorder  and 
bloodshed,  till  it  rested  again  under  the  supremacy 
of  Augustus,  who  had  neither  the  talents,  the 
power,  nor  the  inclination  to  carry  into  effect  the 
vast  and  salutary  plans  of  his  uncle.  When  we 
recollect  the  hitter  years  of  the  Roman  republic, 
the  depravity  and  corruption  of  the  ruling  class, 
the  scenes  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed  which  con- 
stantly occurred  in  the  streets  of  the  capital,  it  is 
evident  that  the  last  days  of  the  republic  had  come, 
and  that  its  only  hope  of  peace  and  security  was 
under  the  strong  hand  of  military  power.  And 
fortunate  was  it  in  obtaining  a  ruler  so  mild  and 
so  beneficent  as  Caesar.  Pompey  was  not  naturally 
cruel,  but  he  was  weak  and  irresolute,  and  was 
surrounded  by  men  who  would  have  forced  him 
into  the  most  violent  and  sanguinary  acts,  if  his 
party  had  prevailed. 

Caesar  was  in  his  fifty-sixth  year  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  His  personal  iqipeanmce  was  noble  and 
commanding ;  he  was  tall  in  stature,  of  a  fiur  .com- 
plexion, and  with  black  eyes  full  of  expression. 
He  never  wore  a  beard,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  his  head  was  bald.  His  constitution  was 
originally  delicate,  and  he  was  twice  attacked  by 
epilepsy  while  transacting  public  business;  but, 
by  constant  exercise  and  abstemious  living,  he  had 
acquired  strong  and  vigorous  health,  and  could  en- 
dure almost  any  amount  of  exertion.  He  took 
great  pains  with  his  person,  and  was  considered  to 
be  efleminate  in  his  dress.  His  moral  character,  as 
fiur  as  the  connexion  of  the  sexes  goes,  was  as  low 
as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Romans  of  his  age.  His 
intrigues  with  the  most  distinguished  Roman  lar 
dies  were  notorious,  and  he  was  equally  lavish  of 
his  fisvours  in  the  provinces. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  intellectual  character  of 
Caesar,  we  see  that  he  was  gifted  by  nature  with 
the  most  various  talents,  and  was  distinguished  by 
the  most  extraordinary  genius  and  attainments  in 
the  most  diversified  pursuits.  He  was  at  one  and 
the  same  time  a  general,  a  statesman,  a  lawgiver, 
a  jurist,  an  orator,  a  poet,  an  historian,  a  philologer, 
a  mathematician  and  an  architect    He  was  equally 
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fitted  to  excel  in  all,  and  has  given  proofr  thst  he 
would  have  surpassed  almost  dlH  other  men  m  sny 
subject  to  which  he  devoted  the  energies  of  h» 
extraordinary  mind.  Julius  Caesar  was  the  gresl- 
est  man  of  antiquity ;  and  this  hct  must  be  oar 
apology  for  the  length  to  which  this  notice  his  ex- 
tendi His  greatness  as  a  general  has  been  nfi- 
ciently  shewn  by  the  above  sketch ;  hot  one  dr- 
cumstanoe,  whidi  has  been  generally  ov^looked, 

?hues  his  genius  for  war  in  a  most  striking  li|^ 
'ill  his  fortieth  year,  when  he  went  as  propnetor 
into  Spain,  Cacaar  had  been  almost  entirely  en* 
gaged  in  civil  lifo.    He  had  served,  it  is  true,  in 
his  youth,  but  it  was  only  for  a  short  time,  and  ia 
campaigns  of  secondary  importance ;  be  had  never 
been  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  his  whole  nofi- 
tary  experience  must  have  been  of  the  most  limited 
kind.    Most  of  the  greatest  generals  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  worid  have  been  disringudiied  at  an  eai^ 
age  :  Alexander  the  Great,  Hannibal,   Frederick 
of  Prussia,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  gained  sons 
of  their  most  brilliant  victoriea  under  the  ige  «C 
thirty ;  but  Caesar  from  the  age  of  twenty-three 
to  forty  had  seen  nothing  of  war,  and,  notwith- 
standing, appears  all  at  once  as  one  of  the  giestoi 
generals  that  the  w(»-ld  has  ever  seen. 

During  the  whole  of  his  busy  life  Caesar  foaad 
time  for  literary  pursuits,  and  always  took  pkanie 
in  the  society  and  conversation  of  men  of  leamiqg. 
He  himself  was  the  author  of  many  works,  tlie 
majority  of  which  has  been  lost    The  purity  oC 
his  Latin  and  the  cleamess  of  his  style  were  oeie- 
brated  by  the  ancients  themselves,  and  ace  etmr 
spicuous   in  his  **  Commentarii,**  whidi  are  Us 
only  works  that  have  come  down  to  us.    They 
relate  the  history  of  the  first  seven  yean  of  the 
Gallic  war  in  seven  books,  and  the  hiatcvy  of  the 
CivO  war  down  to  the  commenoNnent  of  the  Alex- 
andrine in  three  books.    In  them  Caesar  has  care- 
fully avoided  all   riietorical  embeUishments ;  he 
narrates  the  events  in  a  dear  uiissaiimiiig  styk, 
and  with  such  apparent  truthfulness  that  he  oairies 
conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.     They  seen 
to  have  been  crasposed  in  the  course  of  h»  am- 
paigns,  and  were  probably  worked  up  into  their  pce- 
sent  form  during  his  winterHjuarteriL     The  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Gallic  War  were  publiahed  aSta 
the  completion  of  the  war  in  Gaul,  and  those  en  the 
Ciril  War  probably  after  his  return  horn  Alexas- 
dria.    The  **  Ephemerides*'  of  Caeaar  must  not 
be  regarded  as  a  separate  work,  but  only  as  the 
Greek  name  of  the  **  CommentariL**     Ndther  sf 
these  works,  however,  completed  the  histoty  of 
the  Gallic  and  Civil  wars.    The  history  of  the 
former  was  completed  in  an  eighth  book,  which  is 
usually  ascribed  to  Hirtius,  and  the  history  of  the 
Alexandrine,  African,    and  Spanish   wars  were 
written  in  three  separate  books,  whidi  are  abo 
ascribed  to  Hirtius.    The  question  of  their  asthor* 
ship  is  discussed  under  HniTiva. 

Besides  the  Conmientaries,  Caenr  also  wrete 
the  following  works,  which  have  been  lost«  hat  the 
mere  titles  of  which  are  a  proof  of  his  Htefazy  ac- 
tivity and  diversified  knowledge  :^>  1.  *  On> 
tiones,**  some  of  which  have  been  nentMoed  in 
the  preceding  account  ftnd  a  complete  list  of  which 
is  given  in  Meyer^  Oraktnm  Amm 
FroffmetUa^  p.  404,  &c.,  2nd  ed.  The 
writers  speak  of  Caesar  as  one  of  the  fimt 
of  his  age,  and  describe  him  as  cnly  aeeood  to 
Cicero.    (QuintiL  z.  1.  §  114;  VcO.  Pm.  b.  16; 
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PI<tt.Cia,S-,  Snrt.aM.iS.)    2.  •Epiitiitoe.-irf 

■hkh  KTcnl  ire  pmemd  in  tba  oonectioD  of  Cia~ 
n'ifeltcn,bi]t  IbenwenMil]  BKue  in  tbs  tinM  of 
SKtoniu  {Oaa.  56)  uid  Appu  (B.  C.  iL  79). 
^  **  Antktto,^  in  two  booki,  benoa  vometiiDaB 
aSid  "Aotiatme*,"  ■  work  in  feply  to  Ciceni'i 
■CUo,"  whkh  tin  Rommn  ontar  wrote  in  pruM 
of  Cmo  after  (he  death  of  th«  latUr  in  B.  c.  46. 
{Soel.  L  e. ;  OtU.  ii.  16;  Ck.  af  ><«.  ai.  40,  *], 
nn.  M,  b.)  4.  "  De  AnJogia,"  or  u  Cieero 
Batione  Inline  toqnendi,"  in 
mtained  innttigationi  on  the 
■ren  wiilten  bf  Cttmi  while 
he  Alpi  m  his  retuin  hrm 
in  tha  north  of  Itaij  lo  JQin 
bii  aimj  in  Imther  OuL  It  wbi  dedicated  t« 
Cicen,  ud  ii  fraqnentlj  qnoled  b;  tb«  I^tin 
p&Bmuinis.  (Snet.  Le.;  Cic  Bmt  72 ;  Plic 
H.  JV.  TiL  30.  ■.  SI :  GeU.  la.  8 ;  QnintU.  i.  7. 
i  St)  S.  "  libii  Anmidorum,"  or  "  Angnislia." 
A3  pootifei  maiiintu  CM«r  hid  a  general  laper- 
intoideiKe  orrr  the  Boman  religion,  and  aeemt  to 
iBTe  paid  partienlar  attention  to  the  nibJKt  of  tbii 
woit,  which  rnnit  haTo  been  of  comidenble  extent 
u  the  Biteettth  book  ii  quoted  by  MBcrobioi. 
[SmLI  lG:ninp.PriKtui,TLp.719,  ed.Potwdi.) 
(.  "De  AJtrii,"  inwbieh  he  treated  of  the  move, 
mti  of  the  heavenl;  bodies.  (Hacnb.  L  e. ; 
PBi.  H.N.  iriiL  2S.  a.  i7,  4c)  7.  "Apoph- 
ihgmila,"  or  "  Dirta  conectaneB,"  1  collection  oi 
t«id  lajingi  and  witt;r  irmaika  of  hia  own  and 
MbtT  pmnni.  It  teaat  from  Snetonina  thai 
Citmr  had  comiiKnced  thit  work  in  hii  jonth,  iKit 
he  kept  '"■^■"g  addition!  to  it  even  in  hit  di& 
tWnhip,  10  tbit  it  at  length  compiiied  men] 
■niaaa.  Tbii  wu  one  of  Caeni'i  wurfct  which 
AngsMu  inpiinMed.  (Snet.  /.  c  ,-  do.  ad  Fam. 
a.  16.)  8.  "  Poenmla-"  Two  of  thew  written 
ia  hi)  joalh,  "  Landei  Henulii"  and  a  tngedf 
**  Oedijni,"  went  nppmaed  bj  Angnitoi.  He 
il>D  wrote  KTenl  epigrami^  of  which  three  aie 
pnaned  in  tha  Latin  Anthology.  (Not.  63 — 
TO,  td.  Hejer.)  Then  wai,  too,  m  aitnnioniical 
}<^  Dt  Cattar'i,  pnibaJ>ly  in  imitation  of  Aiatni'i, 
■ad  lutljr  one  entitled  "  Iter,"  deicriptiTe  of  hii 
joaniej  fans  the  dtj  to  Sftia,  which  Ke  wrote  at 
tl»  Inter  end  of  the  year  n.  c.  46,  while  he  wat 
B  thii  joumej. 

The  editio  piincepi  of  Coeaar'i  Conunentarica 
m  printed  at  Rotna  in  1449,  foL     Among  tbe 
■beiiDait  edition*,  the  moit  important  are  bj 
Jmgcnnuin,  containing  a  Greek  Iranilation  of  the 
•ens  bsoka  of  the  Odlic  war  made  bj  Flumdea 
(FbdcL  lEOe,  410..  and  1669, 4to.);  b^Oraerioi, 
■iih  the  life  of  Caeiar,  ascribed  to  Jnlini  Celini 
{Aait.  1E97,  Std.,  and  Log.  Bat.  1713,  8*0.) 
t.dliriM{Ijp^l705);  by  DBTia,  with  the  6i 
tauktwn  of  Plonndea  (Cant.  1706,  1727,  4t 
^  Oadadcsp  (Lugd.  Bat.  1737,  4to.,  Stnttgard, 
InZ,  Sto.);    I7  Honta  (Lipa.  1780,  3ti  ' 
tdited  by  OberEin  (Lip^  1805,  1319,  Std.). 

(Tbe  prindpBl  ancient  tooicei   for  the  lite  of 
(«B  m  the  biogiapbiea  of  him  b, 
•ad  Phrtaith,  the  hiitoriei  of  Dion  CsHitK,  Appian, 
ad  Vdleina  PBtereului.  and  the  letten  and  onitio 
•i  Cion.     Tbe  life  of  Caenr  aKribed  to  Jnli 
Cthii,  of  ConaiMiiinople,  who  lired  in  the  leveii 
"nijny  after  Christ,  it  a  work  of  Petiarch'i, 
h"  been  ihewn  by  C".  E.  Ch.  Schneider  in  l.._ 
"•k  entitled   **  Pelisrchac,  Uiitoria  JuUi  Cae- 
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aiia,"  Upa.  IS37.  Among  ra 
beM  aoonml  of  CaMrH  lift  U  ii 
alwba  «o»ui  CaetarV  ™np«igni  bare  been 
critkbed  by  Napoleon  in  the  wort;  entitled  "  Pr^oi 
da  Ooccm  de  Ctmt  par  Napoleon,  tctit  par  H. 
Haiehand,  ■  Itle  Sainte-Hiinu,  loni  la  dieiie  da 
rEmpennr,"  Puii,  1836.) 

For  an  aocoont  of  Caeiai'i  tcaUM,  lee  Eckbel, 
ToL  n.  pp.  1—17.  Hii  likenea  ii  giran  in  the 
two  coin*  annexed ;  in  the  latter  tbe  natmal  bald- 

.fbiihead  it  eoncealed  by  urown  of  hnnsL 

d»p.fiie.) 


19,  20,  2!.  JoLtti.    [JiTLia.] 

22.  CAaaisiiN.     [Ciiujuoh.] 

23.  Six.  JuMUa  Caujiii,  ion  of  No.  17,  wa» 

Flanwn  Quirinilii.  and  it  mentioned  in  the  hiitoiy 
of  the  year  B.  c  57.    (Cic  dt  Hanap.  Rap.  6.1 

24.  Six.  Julius  Caisah,  ion  probably  of  No. 
23,ai  he  ii  called  by  Appian  yery  young  in  a.  c.  47, 

'  ■  1  not  Ihetefore  Ijkely  to  hare  been  the  lanie  11 
Keding, u uioe hiTe nmjecmred.  Hewaain 
the  inny  of  3ie  great  Caeiar  in  Spain  in  B.  c  49,  and 
wat  tent  by  the  btter  Bi  imbaHador  U  hL  Terentitu 
Varro.  At  the  conchuion  of  the  Alexandrine  war, 
B.  c.  47,  Set  Caeiar  wai  placed  oier  Syria,  where 


IT  by  hi 


dien  at  the  initigation  ol 

had  nvsltedigainit  the  dictator.  (Caei.  A  C  n. 
20 ;  Hirt.  B.  Alix.  66 ;  Dion  Cau.  xl'iL  2S ;  Ap- 
pian,  B.  C  iii.  77  ;  compoie  Bairiib,  CakiUV*^ 
C.  CAESAB  and  L.  CAESAR,  the  loni  of  M, 
Vipunioi  Anipfa  and  Julia,  and  the  grandiona  of 
Angnitnt.  Ciini  wat  bora  in  B.  c.  20  and  Lndui 
in  B.  c  17,  and  in  the  latter  year  they  were  both 
adopted  by  Auguitna.  Jn  n.  c.  13,  Caioi,  wha 
wai  then  only  teven  yean  of  age,  took  [srt  with 
other  patridan  yonlhi  in  the  Trojan  game  at  the 
dedication  of  tbe  temple  of  MarceUua  by  Au^tnL 
In  B.  c  8,  Caiut  accompanied  Tiberiai  m  hia 
campaign  igaiait  the  Sigambri  in  order  to  become 
idjuainled  with  militarr  'Bierciiei.  Augoitna 
carefully  auperintended  the  education  of  both  the 
youtha,  but  they  early  thewed  «gna  of  an  aingaat 
acd  oTerbearing  temper,  and  importnoed  their 
grandbthet  to  btatow  upon  them  public  mark)  of 
hononr.  Their  iwjneili  were  seconded  by  the 
entiestiea  of  the  people,  and  granted  by  Angnilna, 
who,  under  the  appearance  of  a  refuul,  wai  ex- 
ceedingly anxiona  to  grant  them  the  hononn  they 
Bolidled.  Thna  they  wen  declared  conaula  elect 
and  principei  juTenlulii  before  they  had  laid  uid* 
the  drew  of  childhood.  Caiua  waa  nominated  U 
the  conaulahip  in  B.  c  5,  but  waa  not  to  enter 
upon  it  till  five  y™r«  afterwardi.  He  oaanmed 
the  toga  virilia  in  the  aame  year,  and  hit  brother 
inB.c2. 
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CaioB  was  sent  into  Asia  in  b.  c  1,  where  he 
passed  his  consulship  in  the  following  year,  a.o.  1. 
About  this  time  Phnutes  IV^  king  of  Partbia, 
seised  upon  Armenia,  and  Caius  accordingly  pre- 
pared to  make  war  against  him,  bat  the  Parthian 
Idng  gare  up  Armenia,  and  settled  the  terms  of 
peace  at  an  interview  with  Cains  on  an  island  in 
the  Euphrates,  (a.  d.  2.)  After  this  Cains  went 
to  take  possession  of  Armenia,  but  was  treacher- 
ously wounded  before  the  town  of  Artagera  in 
this  country.  Of  this  wound  he  never  recovered, 
and  died  some  time  afterwilrds  at  Limyra  in  Lycia, 
on  the  2lst  of  February,  a.  d.  4.  His  brother 
Lucius  had  died  eighteen  months  previously,  on 
Augost  20th,  ▲.  D.  2,  at  Massilia,  on  his  way  to 
Spain.  Their  bodies  were  brought  to  Rome. 
Some  su^Mcted  that  their  death  was  occasioned 
by  their  step-mother  Livia.  (Dion  Cass.  liv. 
8,18,26,  Iv.  6,  9,  11,  12;  Zonar.  x.  p.539; 
Suet.  Aug,  26,  56,  64,  65,  TU,  12 ;  VeU.  Pat.  ii. 
101,  102;  Tac  Ann,  L  3,  iL  4;  Floras,  It.  12. 
§  42  ;  Lapis  Ancyranus.) 

C.  Caesar  marned  Livia  or  Livilla,  the  daughter 
of  Antonia  [Antonia,  No.  6],  who  afterwards 
married  the  younger  Drusus,  but  he  left  no  issue. 
(Tac  Ann,  iv.  40.)  L.  Caesar  was  to  have  nuurried 
Aenulia  Lepida,  but  died  previously.  (Ann,  iiL 
23.)  There  are  several  coins  both  of  Caius  and 
Lucius :  their  portraits  are  given  in  the  one  an- 
nexed.   (Eckhel,  vi  p.  170.) 


C.  CAESAR  CALI'GULA.  [Caligula.] 
••CAESA'RION,  the  son  of  Cleopatra,  originaUy 
called  Ptolemaeus  as  an  Egyptian  prince,  was  bom 
soon  after  the  departure  of  Julius  Caesar  from 
Alexandria  in  b.  c.  47,  and  probably  accompanied 
his  mother  to  Rome  in  the  following  year.  Cleo- 
patra said  that  he  was  the  son  of  Julius  Caesai», 
and  there  seems  little  doubt  of  this  from  the  time 
at  which  Caesarion  was  bom,  from  the  fiivourable 
reception  of  his  mother  at  Rome,  and  fix>m  the 
dictator  allowing  him  to  be  called  after  his  own 
name.  Antonius  declared  in  the  senate,  doubtless 
after  Caesar^H  death  and  for  the  purpose  of  annoy- 
ing Augustus,  that  the  dictator  had  acknowledged 
CMsarion  as  his  son ;  but  Oppius  wrote  a  treatise 
to  prove  the  contrary. 

In  consequence  of  the  assistance  which  Cleopatra 
had  afforded  Dolabella,  she  obtained  from  the  tri- 
umvirs in  B.  a  42  permission  for  her  son  Caesarion 
to  receive  the  title  of  king  of  Egypt  In  a  c.  34, 
Antony  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  king  of 
kings ;  he  subsequently  called  him  in  his  will  the 
son  of  Caesar,  and  after  the  battle  of  AcUum  (b.  c. 
31)  declared  him  and  his  own  son  Antyllus  to  be 
of  age.  When  ever3rthing  was  lost,  Cleopatra  sent 
Caesarion  with  great  treasures  by  way  of  Aethiopia 
to  India ;  but  his  tutor  Rhodon  persuaded  him  to 
return,  alleging  that  Augustus  had  determined  to 
give  him  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  After  the  death 
of  his  mother,  he  was  executed  by  order  of  Augus- 
tus.   (Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  31,  xlix.  41,  L  1,  3,  li.  6; 
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Suet  Caet.  52,  Aug,  17 ;  Plut  Caea,  49,  Jtim, 
64,  81,  82.) 

CAESARIUS,  ST.  (KourdCpcios),  a  phjodm 
who  is  however  better  known  as  having  been  the 
brother  of  St  Gregory  Theologus.    He  was  bom  ol 
Christian  parents,  his  fitther  (whose  name  wsi Gre- 
gory) being  bishop  of  Nazianzum.     He  wss  csre- 
fiilly  and  religiously  educated,  and  studied  at  Alex- 
andria, where  he  made  great  progress  in  geMDetrf, 
astronomy,  arithmetic,  and  medicine.     He  s(i»- 
wards  embraced  the  medical  profession,  and  lettied 
at  Constantinople,  where  he  enjoyed  a  great  tepu- 
tation,  and  beome  the  friend  and  physician  of  the 
emperor  Constantius,  a.  d.  337 — 360.    Upon  the 
accession  of  Julian,  Caesarius  was  tempted  bj  tbe 
emperor  to  apostatize  to  paganism ;  but  he  refined, 
and  chose  rather  to  leave  the  court  and  reton  to 
his  native  country.    After  the  death  of  Jnlisa,  be 
was  recalled  to  court,  and  held  in  high  esteem  b; 
the  emperors  Jovian,  Valens,  and  ViUentinisii,  hj 
one  of  whom  he  was  appointed  quaestor  of  Bitbj- 
nia.    At  the  time  of  the  earthqiuke  at  Nicaes,  be 
was  preserved  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  qno 
which  his  brother  St  Gregory  took  oocasioD  to 
write  a  letter  (which  is  still  extant,  £^  20,  voLiL 
p.  19,  ed.  Paris,  1840),  urging  upon  him  the  doty 
of  abandoning  all  woridly  cares,  and  giving  himelf 
up  entirely  to  the  service  of  God.    Tlus  he  had  knf 
voshed  to  do,  but  was  now  prevented  from  pattiiif 
his  design  into  execution  by  his  death,  which  took 
phioe  A.  D.  369,  shortly  after  his  baptiaoL    Hii 
brother  pronounced  a  &neral  oration  on  the  occs- 
sion,  which  is  still  extant  {OraL  7,  vol.  L  p.  198X 
and  from  which  the  preceding  particulBrs  of  his  lile 
are  taken ;  and  also  wrote  sevecsl  short  poems,  or 
epitaphs,  lamenting  his  death.    (Ofmra^  voL  iL  p. 
1110,  &c.)    There  is  extant,  under  tlw  name  d 
Caesarius,  a  short  Greek  work,  with   the  title 
ne^C{f,  Quaestkmea  Theolcffiem  d  PhSotefkicae^ 
which,  though  ^parently  omsidered,  in  tl^  tout 
of  Photius  {BiUioth,  Cod,  210),  to  belong  to  the  bn- 
ther  of  St  Gregory,  is  now  generally  bSieved  to  be 
the  work  of  some  other  person.    The  contents  of 
the  book  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  title.    It 
has  been  several  tynes  published  with  the  works  d 
his  brother,  St  Gregory,  and  in  coHoctions  of  the 
Fathers ;  and  also  separately,  in  Gredc  and  Latin, 
August  VindeL  1626, 4to.  ed.  Elias  Ehinger.    The 
memory  of  St  Caesarius  is  celebnUed  in  the  Roo- 
ish  Church  on  Feb.  25.  {Ada  Samdonm,  Feb.  25, 
vol.  V.  p.  496,  &c :   Lambec.  BUtUotk,  VimdoL  vol 
iv.  p.  66,  &c,  ed.  KoUar;  Fabric  BibL  Graee,  vaL 
viiL  pp.  435,  436.)  [  W.  A.  G,] 

CAESARIUS,  a  distinguished  ecclesiastic  of 
the  fifth  uid  sixth  centuries,  was  bora  at  Chalow 
in  468,  devoted  his  youth  to  the  <1i«<F!pJitw  of  a 
monastic  life,  and  was  elected  bidiop  of  Aries  ia 
502.  He  presided  over  this  see  for  forty  yearSf 
during  which  period  he  was  twice  ascused  of  tn** 
son,  first  agamst  Alaric,  and  afterwards  against 
Theodoric,  but  upon  both  occaaionB  was  hooouably 
acquitted.  He  took  an  active  share  in  the  ddibe- 
rations  of  several  councils  of  the  church,  andgtimed 
peculiar  celebrity  by  his  strenuous  ezestioas  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Semipebgian  doetriaes, 
which  had  been  promulgated  about  a  oantuTf  be- 
fore by  Cassianus,  and  had  ^read  widdj  in  aoiitb- 
era  OauL  A  life  of  Caesarius,  whidi  huwefer 
must  be  considered  rather  in  the  light  of  a  pane 
gyric  than  of  a  sober  biogn4>hy,  was  oonpoaed  by 
ms  friend  and  pupil,  Cyprian,  bUwp  of  ~ 
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Cieflriat  is  the  aothor  of  two  treatasei,  one  en- 
titled Rtffula  ad  M<maeko»,  and  another  Reguta 
ad  Virgmet,  which,  together  with  three  Eaekorta- 
tiom$  and  some  opucola,  will  be  found  in  the  8th 
Tolome  of  the  Bibliotheca  Patmm,  Leyden,  1677; 
•nd  were  printed  in  a  leparate  rolnme,  with  the 
notes  of  Meynardos,  at  Poitiers  (PetaTinm),  1621, 
8to.  His  chief  works,  however,  consist  of  ser- 
mons or  homiliet.  Forty  of  these  were  published 
by  Cognatos,  at  Basle,  1558,  4to^  and  1569,  foL, 
and  are  iochided  in  the  Monnmenta  SS.  Patmm 
Oithodozographa  of  Qrynaens,  Cologne,  1618,  foL 
p.  1861 ;  a  collection  of  forty-six,  together  with 
tome  mailer  tracts,  are  in  the  8th  volnme  of  the 
Bibliotheca  Patmm  referred  to  above;  and  the 
I  ith  ToIome  of  the  Bibliotheca  Patmm  of  Oalland 
(Venie^  1776)  contains  fourteen  more,  first  bioaght 
to  fight  by  Bhhiae  (Paris,  1699,  8vo.) ;  but,  be- 
odes  these,  upwards  of  a  hundred  out  of  the  317 
diKoanes  fiilaely  attributed  to  Augustin  are  com- 
nonly  assigned  to  Caesarius.  (llta  &  CoMarii, 
Efi$e,  ArdatmaiBj  a  CjfpriamOt  eftt$  Diaeqmloy  ti 
Mamm  Preth,  «t  Skpkmo  Diae,  eom$er^pta  duo- 
*m  ttrw,  in  the  VUae  SS,  of  Surras,  27  August 
p.  284.  See  alK>  Di$terta(to  de  Viia  d  S(f^ 
S.  CWsorn,  Artlateimi  Arekiq>,y  by  Oudin  in  his 
CmmmL  de  SeHptL  Eede$.  vol  l  p.  1339 ;  in  ad- 
ditiea  to  which,  Funcdus,  De  Jnerti  et  Decrepita 
Smeebde  Lmgmae  Laiinaey  cap.  vi.  §TiiL;  andBaehr, 
GttiMUe  der  Romitekm  LUentur,  SuppL  vol  ii 
h  425.)  [  W.  R] 

CAGSE^NIUS,  the  name  of  a  noble  Etruscan 
busily  at  Tarquinii,  two  members  of  which  are  men- 
tioDed  by  Cicero,  namely,  P.  Caesennius  and  Cae- 
wnnia,  first  the  wife  of  M.  Fulcinius,  and  after- 
wdi  of  A.  Caecina.    (Ci&  pro  Caeom.  4,  6, 10.) 
The  name  is   found   in  sepulchial   inscriptions. 
(HiiDer,  Etrueker,  i.  p.  433.) 
CAESE'NNIUS  LENTO.    [Linto.] 
CAESE'NNIUS  PAETUS.    [Pawus.] 
C.  CAE'SETIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  who  en- 
tnsted  Caesar  to  pardon  Q.  Ligarius.  (Cic.  pro 
H  11.) 

P.  CAESETIUS,  the  quaestor  of  C.  Veries. 
(Cic  r«fr.  iY.  65,  v.  25.) 
CAESETIUS  FLAVUa    [Flavuji.] 
CAESETIUS  RUFUS.    [RuFua] 
CAE'SIA,  a  surname  of  Minerra,  a  tiansUtion 
<f  the  Oreek  yheamSmit,    (Terent  Hemd,  r.  6, 
\9;  Ck.de  Nat,  Deor.  L  30.)  [L.  S.] 

CAE'SIA  GENS,  plebeian,  does  not  occur  tiU 
towards  the  end  of  the  republic.    [Caisius.] 

On  the  following  coin  of  this  gens,  the  obverse 
K{iffesents  the  head  of  a  youthfbl  god  brandish- 
jug  SB  arrow  or  spear  with  three  points,  who 
i*  ssttDy  supposed  from  the  following  passage  of 
A  Qeffios  (t.  12)  to  be  ApoHo  Veiovii :  **  Simu- 

^^avm  dei  VaioTis sagittas  tenet,  quae  sunt 

'^'eGeet  paretae  ad  nocendum.  Quapropter  eum 
^«ai  pleriqae  ApoUinem  esse  dixemnt.*'  The 
^  aen  on  the  roTetse  are  Lares :  between  them 
•teids  a  dog,  and  abore  them  the  head  of  Vulcan 
vithaloR^    (Eckhd,  ▼.  p.  156,  &c) 
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CAESIA'NUS,  APRO'NIUS.  [Apboniuj^, 
No.  3.] 

CAFSIUS.  1.  M.  Caxsius,  was  praetor  with 
C.  Lidnius  Sacerdos  in  &  c.  75.    (Cic.  Verr,  i.  50.) 

2.  M.  Caesius,  a  rapacious  fiumer  of  the  tithes 
in  Sicily  during  the  administration  of  Verres,  b.  c. 
73,  Ac   (Cic  Verr,  iii.  39,  43.) 

3.  L.  Uaesius,  was  one  of  Cicero^s  friends,  and 
accompanied  him  during  his  proconsular  adminis- 
tration of  Cilicia,  in  a  c.  50.  {Ad  Qumi,  Frat  1 1. 
§  4,  2.  §  2.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  person  as 
the  Caesius  who  superintended  the  building  of  Q. 
Cicoo^  Tilla  of  the  Manilianum.  {Ad  Qui$ti,  Frat, 
iik  1.  §§  1,  2.)  There  is  a  Roman  denarius  bear- 
ing the  name  L.  Caesius  (see  abore),  but  whether 
it  belongs  to  our  L.  Caesms  or  not  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. 

4.  M.  CAmva,  of  Arpinum,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Cicero,  who  held  the  office  of  aedile  at  Arpinum, 
the  only  municipium  which  had  such  a  magistracy, 
in&&47.    (C]c.a<i/^aiN.xiiL  11,  12.) 

5.  P.  Caxsius,  a  Roman  equet  of  Ravenna,  re- 
oeived  the  Roman  franchise  from  Cn.  Pompeius, 
the  Cither  of  Pompey  the  Great  (Cic.  pro  Baib. 
22.)  There  is  a  letter  of  Cicero  {ad  Fam,  xiii  51) 
addressed  to  P.  Caesius  (b.  a  47),  in  which  Cicero 
recommends  to  him  his  friend  P.  Messienuiu  From 
the  manner  in  which  Cicero  there  speaks  (pro 
nostra  et  pro  patema  amicitia),  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  there  was  some  mistake  in  the  pxaeno- 
men,  and  as  if  the  letter  was  addressed  to  M. 
Caeshis  of  Arpinum.  But  it  may  be,  that  then 
had  existed  a  friendship  between  CHcero  and  the 
fother  of  Caesius,  of  which  beyond  this  allusion 
nothing  is  known. 

6.  Sbx.  Cassius,  a  Roman  eques,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  (pro  Flaee,  28)  as  a  man  of  great 
honesty  and  integrity.  [L.  &] 

T.  CAE'SIUS»  a  jurist,  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Servius  Sulpidus,  the  eminent  friend  of  Cicero. 
Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  mi.  $  44)  enumerates 
ten  disciples  of  Servius,  among  whom  T.  Caesius 
is  mentitmed,  in  a  passage  not  free  from  the  inac- 
curacy of  expression  which  pervades  the  whole 
title  De  Or^me  Jurit,  His  words  are  these: 
**  Ab  hoc  (Servio^  plurimi  profecerunt :  fere  tamen 
hi  libroe  conscnpeerunt :  Alpknus  Varus,  A. 
Opaiua,  T.  Caisius,  AupidiusTuoca,  Aupmius 
Namusa,  Flavius  Priscus,  Atbius  Pacuvius, 
Labbo  Antistius,  Labeonis  Antistii  pater,  Cinna, 
PuBLiaus  Obluus.  Ex  his  decem  libros  octo 
conscripserunt,  quorum  omnes  qui  fuerunt  libri 
digesti  sunt  ab  Aufidio  Namusa  in  centum  quadra- 
ginta  libros.**  It  is  not  clear  from  this  account 
whether  (according  to  the  usual  interpretation  of 
the  passage)  only  eight  of  the  ten  were  authors,  or 
whether  (as  appears  to  be  the  more  correct  inter* 
pretation)  all  the  ten  wrote  books,  but  not  more 
Uum  eight  wrote  books  which  were  digested  by 
Aufidins  Namusa.  In  the  computation  of  the 
eight,  it  is  probable  that  the  compiler  himself  was 
not  included.  T.  Caesius  is  nowhere  else  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  Digest,  but  *^  Ofilius,  Casoellius, 
et  Serm  oMditoreSy  are  cited  Dig.  83.  tit  4.  s.  6. 
§  1,  and  the  'phnse  Servii  amditoree  occurs  also 
Dig.  33.  tit  7.  8.  12,  pr.,  and  Dig.  33.  tit  7.  s.  12, 
§  6.  In  Diff.  39.  tit  8.  s.  1.  $6,  where  Servii 
avdoree  is  the  reading  of  the  Florentine  manu- 
script of  the  Digest,  Servii  amditoree  has  been  pro- 
posed as  a  conjectural  emendation.  Under  these 
names  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  eight  disriplfts 
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of  Semiu,  or  rather  Namusa^s  Digegt  of  their 
workB,  ii  referred  to.  If  to,  it  if  likely  Uiat  the 
eight  indoded  T.  CaetiuB,  and  did  not  indade 
A.  Ofiliui.  Dirksen  (Beiiraeffe  xwr  KmmU  dm 
Jiam,  ReekU^  p.  23,  n.  52,  et  p.  329^  who  thinks 
this  supposition  unnecessary,  does  not,  in  our 
opinion,  shake  its  probability.  Gellius  (tL  5) 
quotes  the  words  of  a  treaty  between  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians  fipom  Alfenus,  **  in  libro  Diges- 
tomm  trigesimo  et  quarto,  Conjectaneomm  [aL 
Conlectaneorum]  autem  secundo.**  As  it  is  known 
from  the  Florentine  Index,  that  Alfenus  wrote 
£>rty  books  Digestorum,  and  as  no  other  work  of 
his  is  elsewhere  mentioned,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  Conjectanea  or  Conlectanea  dted  by  Gel- 
lius is  identical  with  the  compihition  of  Namusa 
in  which  were  digested  the  works  of  Servii  audi- 
tores*  It  must  be  obserred,  however,  that  the 
Florentine  Index  ordinarily  enumerates  those  works 
only  from  which  the  ccmipiler  of  the  Digest  made 
extracts,  and  that  the  Roman  jurists  nequently 
inserted  the  same  passages  verbatim  in  different 
treatises.  That  the  hitter  practice  was  common 
may  be  proved  by  glandng  at  the  inscriptions  of 
the  fragments  and  the  formulae  of  dtation,  as  col- 
lected m  the  valuable  treatise  of  Ant  Augnstinus, 
de  NommUmi  PropruM  PamdeeUxnm,  Foit  ex- 
ample, in  Dig.  4.  tit  4.  s.  3.  §  1,  Ulpian  dtes 
Celsus,  **  Epistolarum  libro  undedmo  et  Digesto- 
rum secundo.^  (Bertrandi,  B(ot  Nofiucwr,  iL  13  ; 
OuiL  Grotii,  VHaeJCtontMy  i.  11.  §  9 ;  Zimmem, 
ILR.G.l%  79.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CAE'SIUS  BASSUS.  [Ba8SU&] 
CAE'SIUS  CORDUS.  [Cordds.] 
CAFSIUS  NASrCA.  [Namca.] 
CAE'SIUS  TAURI'NUa  [Taubinus.] 
CA£S(yNIA,  or  according  to  Dion  Casnns  (lix. 
23),  HILONIA  CAESONIA,  was  at  first  the 
mistress  and  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
Caliguh.  She  was  neither  handsome  nor  young 
when  Caligukk  fell  in  love  with  her ;  but  she  was  a 
woman  of  the  greatest  licentiousness,  and,  at  the 
time  when  her  intimacy  with  Caligula  began,  she  was 
already  mother  of  three  daughters  by  another  man. 
Caligukk  was  then  married  to  Lollia  Paullma, 
whom  however  he  divorced  in  order  to  marry 
Caesonia,  who  was  with  diild  by  him,  a.  d.  38. 
Aooording  to  Suetonius  {CaL  25)  Caliguk  married 
her  on  the  same  day  that  she  was  delivered  of  a 
daughter  (Julia  Drusilla);  whereas,  according  to 
Dion  Casuus,  this  daughter  was  born  one  month 
after  the  marriage.  Caesonia  contrived  to  peserve 
the  attachment  of  her  imperial  husband  down  to 
the  end  of  his  life  (Suet  Cb(.  33,  88;  Dion.  Cass, 
lix.  28);  but  she  is  said  to  have  effiKted  this  by 
love-potions,  which  she  gave  him  to  drink,  and  to 
which  some  persons  attnbuted  the  unsettled  state 
of  Caligula's  mental  powers  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  ufe.  Caesonia  and  her  duighter  vrere  put 
to  death  on  the  same  day  that  Caligula  was  mur- 
dered, A.  D.  41.  (Suet  CaL  59 ;  IMon  Cass.  lix. 
29 ;  Joseph.  AmL  Jud.  xix.  2.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 
CAESONI'NUS.  [Pi80.] 
CAESONI'NUS,  SUI'LIUS,  was  one  of  the 
parties  accused  a.  d.  48,  when  Messalina,  the  wife 
of  Claudius,  went  so  fiv  in  contempt  of  her  hus- 
band as  to  marry  the  young  eques,  C.  Silius.  Ta- 
citus says,  that  Caesoninus  saved  his  life  through 
his  vices,  and  that  on  the  occasion  of  Messalina's 
marriage  he  disgraced  himself  in  the  basest  man- 
ner. (Tac  Ann,  xi.  36.)  [L.  8.] 


CAIETA. 

M.  CAESO'NIUS,  one  of  the  jndices  at  Roait, 
an  upright  man,  who  displayed  his  inV^gntj  m  tk 
inquiry  into  the  murder  ^  Clnentius,  B.  c.  7< 
when  C.  Junius  prended  ovtf  the  court  He  wn 
aedile  elect  with  Cicero  in  &  c  70,  and  ooue 
quently  would  not  have  been  aUe  to  act  as  judei 
in  the  following  year,  as  a  magistrate  was  oot 
allowed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  judex  during  Ui 
year  of  office.  This  was  one  reason  amosg  oUms 
why  the  friends  of  Verves  were  anxioiis  to  port- 
pone  his  trial  till  b.  c.  69.  The  praetonhip  of 
Caesonius  is  not  mentioned,  but  he  must  bve  ob- 
tained it  in  the  same  year  as  Cicero,  namdy,  a.  c 
66,  as  Cicero  writes  to  Atticus  in  65,thatthaeva 
some  talk  of  Caesonius  becoming  a  candidstf  with 
him  for  the  consulship.  (Cic  Verr,  Aet  L  10; 
Pseudo-Asoon.  tn  ice.;  Cic.  ad  Alt  I  1.)  Tkii 
Caesonius  is  ^bably  the  one  whfon  C^cen  ipab 
ofinB.c.45.    (Ad  AtL  nu,  \l.) 

CAES<yNIUS  MA'XIMUS.    [MAxmn.] 

L.  CAESULE^US,  a  Roman  orator,  whew 
already  an  old  man,  when  Cicero  heard  Ims. 
Cicero  (BruL  34)  calls  him  n  vulgar  man,  sad 
adds,  that  he  never  heard  any  one  who  was  maie 
skilful  in  drawing  suspicions  upon  persons,  sad  ia 
making  them  out  to  be  criminals.  He  appesn  lo 
have  boen  one  of  the  many  low  persons  of  tkoM 
times,  with  whom  accusation  was  n  icgulsr  bao- 
nesa.  (L.  S.] 

a  CAETRO'NIUS,  legate  of  the  first  kgioa 
in  Germany  at  the  accession  of  Tiberius  in  a.  n. 
14.  A  mutiny  had  broken  out  among  the  soldien, 
but  they  soon  repented,  and  brought  their  ria^ 
leaders  in  chains  before  C  Caetronina,  who  tried 
and  punished  them  in  a  manner  which  had  neftf 
been  adopted  before,  and  must  be  considend  ai  sa 
usurpation  of  the  soldieiy.  The  legions  "(the  fint 
and  twentieth)  met  with  drawn  swords  and  kmti 
a  sort  of  popular  assembly.  The  accused  indiri- 
dual  was  led  to  some  elevated  place,  ao  as  to  be 
seen  by  all,  and  when  the  mnltitude  dedaied  him 
guilty,  he  was  forthwith  put  to  death.  This  sort 
of  court-martial  was  looked  ii^n  in  later  tioMS  si 
a  welcome  precedent  (Tadt  Aim,  L  44;  AnnisB. 
Marc  xxix.  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CAFO  or  CAPHO,  n  centurion  and  one  ef 
Cae8ar*s  veteran  soldiers,  was  a  sealooa  aup|wrtet 
of  Antony  after  the  murder  of  Caeaar  in  B.  c  44, 
and  is  accordingly  frequently  denoonced  by  Cieem 
(PAtZ.  viu.  3,  9,  X.  10,  xL  5.) 

CAIA'NUS  or  GAIA'NUS  (roZo^s),  a  Qn^ 
riietoridan  and  aophist,  was  a  native  of  Arabia 
and  B  disdple  of  Apsines  and  Oadara,  and  he  ao- 
cordingly  lived  in  toe  reign  of  the  emperan  Mas- 
mus  and  Gordianus.  He  taught  rhetoric  at  Bcfytai» 
and  wrote  several  works,  such  as  On  Syntax  (II«^ 
Jwrrd^s)^  in  five  books,  a  System  of  Rhelooc 
(T4xrv  *Pfrropuc4)^  and  DedanMtkos  (MdXcvai): 
but  no  firagmenta  of  these  works  are  now  cxtsnt 
(Suidas, «.  V,  Taku^s  ;  Endoc  p.  lOa)  [L.  &] 

CAICUS  (Ka&t^),  two  mythical  persoo^cs, 
one  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys  (Henod,  Tlefy. 
343),  and  the  other  a  son  of  Hermes  and  Ocyxrhsi. 
who  threw  himself  into  the  river  Asliaiaa,  heanf 
forth  called  Caicus.   (Plut  <is /^bn.  21.)     [U  &] 

CAIETA,  according  to  aome  aoeoonta,  the  sane 
of  Aeneas  (Virg.  Am,  viL  1;  Ov.  AM,  xiv.  442), 
and,  accordmg  to  others,  the  nune  of  Qtcaaa  or  i 
Ascanius.  (Serv.  cMf  Am,  L  c)  The  pi  iBBSBtwiy 
of  Caieta,  as  weU  as  the  port  and  town  of  thk 
name  dki  the  weatem  coast  of  Italy,  were  bc&fved 
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to  kre  been  called  after  hec  (KXaxaetL,  Aamu  u. 
d,  PtML  p.  1044,  &C.)  [L.  S.] 

CAIUS  or  QAIUS  (Tdios).  1.  The  juritt 
[Oajos.] 

2.  A  Platonic  philoaopher  who  it  mentioned  as 
tt  uthor  by  Po^jry  (  Vit,  PloL  14),  but  of  his 
wrid^gi  oothing  is  known.  Oalen  (toL  tL  p.  532, 
ed.  Paris)  states,  that  he  heard  the  disciples  of 
Caina,  from  which  we  most  infer  thai  Caius  lived 
Mme  time  before  Oalen. 

3w  A  Oseek  rhetorician  of  uncertain  date.  Sto- 
bMtti  has  pieserred  the  titles  of^  and  given  extracts 
fins,  iiz  of  his  declamations.  (Stohaeus,  Floriltg, 
vvLLpp.89,266,  ToLiiL  pp.8,2d,56,&o.,104, 
135, 305,  &c) 

i  A  fttibjiBt  of  the  church  of  Rome,  who  lived 

about  A.  D.  310.    He  was  at  a  bter  time  dected 

biihopof  the  gentiles,  which  probaUy  means,  that 

be  rpeeiTed  a  commission  as  a  missionary  to  some 

bestbcn  people,  and  the  power  of  auperintending 

the  chiudies  that  might  be  planted  among  them. 

(Phot  Cod,  48.)    While  he  was  yet  at  Rome  he 

engaged  in  the  celebrated  dii^utatbn  with  Produs, 

the  champbn  of  the  Montamst  heresy,  and  he  sub* 

leqaently  pnUiahed  the  whole  transaction  in  the 

{Rmofadialoffne;    (Euseb.  ^.  £.  ii  25,  iii  23, 

▼i>20.)    He  also  wrote  a  wori^  against  the  heresy 

of  Artemon,  and  a  third  work,  called  AaS^pofOos, 

appears  likewise  to  have  been  directed  against 

Artemon.  (Eusek  H.  E,  t.  28 ;  comp.  Theodoret 

H.  B.  vr.  21.)     Oaitts  is  further  called  b^  Phodus 

the  author  of  a  work  IIcpl  rns  irarros  odtriaSy 

which  some  consider  to  be  the  same  as  the  work 

lUfk  TM  manSs^  which  is  still  extant,  and  is 

BMsQy  ascribed  to  Hippolytus.    He  denied  the 

Epiitle  to  the  Hebrews  to  be  the  work  of  St  Paul, 

BDd  accoidingly  counted  only  IS  genuine  epistles  of 

thst  aposde.     (Cave,  HitL  Zst  i  p.65 ;  Fabridus, 

£*UL  Groec  z.  p.  698,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CAIUS  CAESAR.    [Caligula.] 

CALABER.     [QuiNTUs  Smtrnabus.] 

CALACTI'NUS.    [Cabcilius  Calactinus.] 

CA'LAMIS  (K^Ao^ui),  a  statuary  and  embosser, 

vhoie  birth-place  and  age  are  not  mentioned  by 

say  of  the  andent  authors.    It  is  certain,  however, 

that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Phidias,  for  he 

executed  a  statue  of  Apollo  Alexieaoos,  who  was 

beheved  to  have  stopped  the  phigue  at  Athens. 

(Pkos.  L  3.  §  3.)     Bendes  he  worked  at  a  chariot, 

vhidi  Din^Hnenes,  the  son  of  Hiero,  caused  to  be 

Bade  by  Onatas  in  memory  of  his  fiUher*s  victory 

it  Olympia.     (Pans.  tL  12.  §  1,  viiL  42.  §  4.) 

This  chariot  was  consecrated  by  Dinomenes  aftw 

Hieio's  death  (b.  c.  467),  and  the  plague  at  Athens 

OMed  B.  c.  429.   The  38  years  between  these  two 

dates  nay  therefore  safdy  be  taken  as  the  time  in 

vbidi  Calamia  flouriahed.    (Sillig,  Cbl  Art  $.  v.) 

CiiuiBs  was  one  of  the  most  diligent  artists  of  all 

vtiqaity.     He  wrought  statues  in  bronse,  stone, 

gold,  and  ivorj,  and  iraa,  moreover,  a  cdebnted 

tmbomer.    (Plin.  J7.  N.  xxxiii  12.  s.  15,  xxzvi 

1  I.  3u)    Besides  the  Apollo  Akxicacos,  which 

WMof  metai(Sil]ig,  Cbt^W.  p.  117),  there  existed 

t  marble  statue  of  ApoUo  in  the  Servilian  gardens 

m  Bsne  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvL  4,  5),  and  a  third 

bniiae  statue  of  Apollo,  30  cubits  high,  which 

^UcuUbs  carried  to  Rome  from  the  lUyrian  town 

ApdQouft.    (Scrab.  viL  p.  319.)    A  beardless  As- 

depios  in  gM  and  ivory,  a  Nike,  a  Zeus  Ammon 

(eoBseoated  bj  Pindar  at  Thebes),  a  Dionysos,  an 

Aphrodite,  an  Akmene,  and  a  Sosandia,  are  men- 
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tioned  as  woiks  of  Calamis.  Besides  the  statues 
of  gods  and  mortab  he  also  represented  animals, 
especially  horses,  for  which  he  was  very  celebrated. 
(Plin.  H,  N.  xxxiv.  8.  a.  19.)  Cicero  gives  the 
Mowing  opinion  of  the  style  of  Cakonis,  which 
was  probably  borrowed  from  the  Greek  authon : — 
**Quis  enim  eorum,  qui  haec  minora  animadvep- 
tunt,  non  intelligit,  Canachi  signs  rigidiora  esse, 
quam  ut  imitentur  reritatem?  Calamidis  dura 
ilk  quidem,  sed  tamen  molliora  quam  Canachi, 
nondum  Myronis  satis  ad  veritatem  adducta.** 
{Brut,  18 ;  comp.  QuintiL  xii  10.)         [ W.  I.] 

CALAMI'TES  (KaKatums^  an  Attic  hero, 
^ndio  is  mentioned  only  by  Donosthenes  (De  Co- 
rom,  p.  270),  and  is  otherwise  entirdy  ui^own. 
Comp.  Hesych.  and  Suid.  t.  v.  KoAcyifnir.)  The 
commentators  on  Demosthenes  have  endeavoured  in 
various  wajTS  to  gain  a  definite  notion  of  Cahunites : 
some  think  that  Calamites  is  a  fidse  reading  for 
Cyamites,  and  others  that  the  name  is  a  mere  epi> 
thet,  and  that  lm'p6s  is  understood.  According  to 
the  latter  view,  Calamites  would  be  a  hero  of  the 
art  of  surgery,  or  a  bein^^  wdl  skilled  in  handling 
the  icdXafufs  or  reed  which  was  used  in  dressing 
fractured  arms  and  legs.  Others  again  find  in 
Cakmites  the  patron  of  the  art  of  writing  and  of 
writing  masters.  (Comp.  Jahn,  JaMrb.  fiir  Pkilol, 
a.  Paed.  for  1838.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'LANUS  (Kdkans\  one  of  the  so-caUed 
gynmosophists  of  India,  who  fbUovred  the  Mace- 
donian army  from  Taxila  at  the  desire  of  Alexander 
the  Great;  but  when  he  was  taken  ill  afterwards, 
he  refiued  to  change  his  mode  of  living,  and  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  suffsrings  of  human  life 
altogether,  he  solemnly  burnt  himself  on  a  pyre  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  Macedonian  army, 
without  evincing  any  symptom  of  pain.  (Arrian, 
JaoA.  vii  2,  &c;  Adian,  F.^.  iL4],  v.  6;  Plut 
AUae.e9;  Strab.  xv.  p.  686;  Diod.  xvil  107; 
Athen.  x.  p.  437 ;  Ludan,  De  M,  Pereg,  25  ; 
Ci&  TVmc  iL  22,  ZXiDnwio/.  l  22,30;  VaL  Max. 
L  8,  Ext  10.)  His  real  name  iraa,  according  to 
Plutarch  {Alesc  65),  Sphines,  and  he  received  the 
name  Calanus  among  the  Greeks,  because  in 
saluting  persons  he  used  the  form  ttakk  instead  of 
the  Greek  x^*  What  Plutarch  here  calls  itoxi 
is  probably  the  Sanscrit  form  caly&na^  which  is 
commonly  used  in  addressing  a  person,  and  signi* 
fies  good,  just,  or  distingtush^  Josephus  (c 
Apkm,  L  p.  484)  states,  that  all  the  Indian  philo- 
sophers were  called  Kd/ioyoi,  but  this  statement  is 
vrithout  any  foundation,  and  is  probably  a  mere 
invention.  (Lassen,  in  the  Bkin,  Mntmm.  fiir 
PhOoL  I  ]p,  m,)  [L.S.] 

CALASorCALLAS(KdXat,Ki{AXaf).  1.  Son 
of  the  traitor  Harpalus  of  Elimiotis,  and  first  cousin 
to  Antigonus,  king  of  Ada,  hdd  a  command  in  the 
army  which  Philip  sent  into  Asia  under  Parmenion 
and  Attains,  b.  c.  836,  to  further  his  cause  among 
the  Greek  dties  there.  In  b.  c.  335,  Cahis  was 
defeated  in  a  battle  in  the  Troad  by  Memnon,  the 
Rhodian,  but  took  refuge  in  Rhaeteum.  (Diod. 
xtL  91,  xvil  7.)  At  Uie  battle  of  the  Granicua, 
a  c.  334,  he  led  the  Thessalian  cavaby  in  Alex- 
ander's anny,  and  vras  appointed  by  him  in  the 
same  year  to  the  satn4>y  A  the  Lesser  or  Helles- 
pontine  Phrygia,  to  which  Paphhigonia  was  soon 
after  added.  (Arr.  Anab,  i.  p.  14,  e.,  ii.  p.  31, 
d.;  Curt  iiL  1.  §24;  Diod.  xviL  17.)  After 
this  we  do  not  hear  of  Cdas :  it  would  seem,  how* 
ever,  that  he  died  before  the  treason  and  fl^ht  of 
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his  fiither  in  325  [Harpalus],  as  we  know  from 
Arrian  that  Demarchus  succeeded  him  in  the 
satrepjr  of  the  Hellespontine  Phrygia  during  Alex- 
ander's life-time.  (See  Droysen,  Gtack,  der  Nackf, 
Alex.  p.  68,  note  29 ;  Thiilwall's  Greece^  toL  vii 
p.  179,  note  2^ 

2.  One  of  Cassander's  generals,  whom  he  sent 
with  a  portion  of  his  forces  to  keep  Polysperchon 
employed  in  Perrhaehia,  while  he  himseUT  made 
his  way  to  Macedon  to  take  Tengeance  on  Olymr 
pias,  B.  c.  317.  Galas  by  bribes  induced  many  of 
his  opponent's  soldiers  to  desert  him,  and  blockaded 
Polysperchon  himself  in  Naxium,  a  town  of  Per^ 
rhaebia,  whence,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Olym- 
pias,  he  esc^>ed  with  a  £bw  attendants,  and  took 
refuge  together  with  Aeaddes  in  Aetdia,  b.  c  316. 
(Diod.  xLc  35,  36,  52.)  [E.  EL] 

CALAXrNUS,  A.  ATI'LIUS,  a  distinguished 
Roman  general  in  the  first  Punic  war,  who  was 
twice  consul  and  once  dictator.  His  first  consul- 
ship &lls  in  &  c.  258,  when  he  obtained  Sicily  as 
his  province,  according  to  Polybius  (i.  24),  to- 
gether with  his  colleague  C.  Sulpidus  Paternilus 
but  according  to  other  authorities  alone,  to  conduct 
the  war  against  the  Carthaginians.  He  first  took 
the  town  of  Hippana,  and  afterwards  the  strongly 
fortified  Myttistratum,  which  he  laid  in  ashes. 
(Zonar.  viii.  11,  where  he  is  erroneously  called 
Latinus  instead  of  Cahitinus.)  Immediately  after 
he  attacked  Camarina,  but  during  the  si^  he  fell 
into  an  ambush,  and  would  have  perished  with  his 
army,  had  it  not  been  for  the  generous  exertions 
of  a  tribune  who  is  commonly  called  Calpumius 
Flamma,  though  his  name  is  not  the  same  in  all 
authorities.  (LIt.  S^pU,  17,xxii.  60;  V]m.H,N. 
xxii.  6;  Oros.  vt,  8  ;  Floras,  iL  2.  §  18,  who 
erroneously  calls  Atilius  Calatinus  dictator; 
Aurel  Vict  De  Ftr.  lUudr,  39;  OelL  iiL  7; 
Frontin.  Stratag,  vr.  5.  §  10.)  After  his  escape 
from  this  danger,  he  conquered  Camarina,  Enna, 
Drepanum,  and  other  plaMS,  which  had  till  then 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Carthaginians.  To- 
wards the  dose  of  the  year  he  made  an  attack 
upon  Lipara,  where  the  operations  were  continued 
by  his  successor.  On  ms  return  to  Rome  he 
was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  In  b.  c.  254  he 
was  inrested  with  the  consulship  a  second  time. 
Shortly  before  this  eveiit  the  Romans  had  lost 
nearly  their  whole  fleet  in  a  storm  oflf  cape  Pa- 
chynum,  but  Atilius  Calatinus  and  his  colleague 
Cn.  Cornelius  Sdpio  Asina  built  a  new  fleet  of 
220  ships  in  the  uiort  space  of  three  months,  and 
both  the  consuls  then  sailed  to  Sicily.  The  main 
event  of  that  year  was  the  capture  of  Panonnus. 
(Poiyb.  L  38;  Zonar.  viiL  14.)  In  &  c  249 
Atilius  Calatinus  was  appointed  dictator  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  in  Sicily  in  the 
plaM  of  Claudius  Olyda.  But  nothing  of  im- 
portance was  aoctHupIished  during  his  dictatorship, 
which  is  remarkable  only  for  being  the  first  in- 
stance in  Roman  history  of  a  dictator  commanding 
an  army  out  of  Italy.  (Lir.  EpU,  19;  Suet 
Tiber,  2;  Zonar.  viil  15;  Dion  Cass.  xxxtL  17.) 
Several  years  bter,  in  a  c.  241,  he  was  chosen  as 
mediator  between  the  proconsul  C.  Lutatius  Catulus 
and  the  praetor  Q.  Valerius,  to  dedde  which  of  the 
two  had  the  right  to  daim  a  triumph,  and  he  de- 
dded  in  fiivour  of  the  prooonsuL  (VaL  Max.  ii. 
H.  §  2.)  Bevond  the  &ct  that  he  built  a  temple 
of  Spes  nothmg  further  is  known  about  him.  (Cic 
Z>0  2>^.ii.ll,  i3to  Aot />Mr.  iL  23  s  TwaL  Aim. 
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ii.  49  ;  comp.  Liv.  xxiv.  47,  xxv.  7.)  A.  Atiliil 
Calatinus  was  a  man.  highly  esteemed  both  bj  hii 
contemporaries  and  by  posterity,  and  his  tomb 
was  adorned  with  the  inscription  '^unum  haie 
plurimae  consentiunt  gentes  pc^rali  primsrinm 
fuisse.**  (Cic.  De  SenecL  17,  De  F^mb,  iL^jn 
Plane.  25.)  [L.S.] 

CALA'VIUS,  the  name  of  a  distingnirfied 
Campanian  fiunily  or  gen&  In  conjunction  vitli 
some  other  Campanians,  the  Calavii  are  ssid  to 
have  set  fire  to  various  parts  of  Rome,  b.  c  211, 
in  order  to  avenge  themsdves  for  what  the 
Campanians  had  suffered  from  iht  Romans.  A 
slave  of  the  Calavii  betrayed  the  crime»  and  ike 
whole  fiunily,  together  with  their  slaves  who  bs4 
been  accomplices  in  the  crime,  were  armtod  sad 
punished.    (Liv.  xxvi  27«) 

1,  2.*  NoviDS  Calavius  and  Ovnm  Calavioi 
are  mentioned  as  the  leaders  of  the  coiis{Hiaev 
which  broke  out  at  Capua  in  b.  a  314.  C  tfae> 
nius  was  appointed  dictator  to  coerce  the  insor- 
gents,  and  the  two  Calavii,  dreading  the  oodss- 
quences  of  their  conspiracy,  are  believed  to  have 
made  away  with  themsdvea.    (Liv.  ix.  26.) 

3.  Ofilius  Calavius,  son  of  Ovins  Calariia, 
was  a  man  of  great  distinction  at  Capua,  and  wkeo 
in  B.  c.  321  the  Campanians  exulted  over  the  de- 
feat of  the  Romans  at  Caudium,  and  believed  that 
their  spirit  was  broken,  OfiHus  Calavius  taught  his 
fellow-citisens  to  look  at  the  matter  in  another 
light,  and  advised  them  to  be  on  Uieir  gusrd. 
(Liv.  ix.  7.) 

4.  Pacuvius  Calavius,   a   contemporary  of 
Hannibal,  and  a  man  of  great  popularity  and  m- 
fluence,  who,  according  to  the  Roman  aecoimti^ 
acquired  his  power  by  evil  arts,  and  sacrificed 
everythmg  to  gratify  his  ambition   and  love  of 
dominion.     In  b.  c.  217,  when  Hannibal  had 
gained  his  victory  on  lake  Tradmenus,  Pacorins 
Calavius  happened  to  be  invested  with  the  duef 
magistracy  at  Capua.    He  had  good  reasons  far 
believing  that  the  people  of  Capua,  wko  were 
hostile  towards  the  senate,  intended  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Hannibal  to  murder  all  the  senators,  and 
surrender  the  town  to  the  Carthaginians.     In 
order  to  prevent  this  and  to  secure  his  ascen- 
dancy over  both  parties,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
following  stratagem.      He  assembled   the  senate 
and  dedared  against  a  revolt  from  Rome  ;  first, 
because  he  was  connected  with  the  Romans  by 
marriage,  his  own  wife  being  a  daughter  of  Ap- 
pius  Claudius,  and  one  of  his  daughters  married  ta 
a  Roman*    He  then  revealed  to  ^  senate  the 
intentions  of  the  people,  and  dedazed  that  he 
would  save  the  senators  if  they  would  eirtnBt 
themselves  to  him.    Fear  indnceii  the  senatota  ta 
do  as  he  desired.   He  then  shut  all  theaeaalors  ap 
in  the   senate-house,   and   had  the  doon  wcB 
guarded,  so  that  no  one  could  leave  or  enter  the 
edifice.     Upon  this  he  assembled  the  people,  toU 
them  that  all  the  senators  were  hk  prisoacfi,  aynd 
advised  them  to  subject  each  senator  to  a  trial, 
but  before  executing  one,  to  elect  a  betler  aynd 
juster  one  in  his  stead.    The  sentence  of  death 
was  easily  pronounced  upon  the  first  senator  tiiaft 
was  brought  to  trial,  but  it  was  not  so  easy  %o 
dect  a  better  one.    The  diqmtea  about  a  sncwaanr 
grew  fierce,  and  the  people  at  htst  grew  tired  and 
were  disgusted  with  their  own  proeeedinga,  winch 
led  to  no  results.    They  aoooidingly  or£vsd  that 
the  old  senators  shonU  retain  t^iir  dignity  aisA 
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I*  lilmted.  Culaiiiu,  who  bj  thii  tlmtegeni  had 
liid  Uw  Muitan  under  gnat  obligntiiiDi  lo  hirawlf 
tfid  the  popular  party*  not  only  brought  about  a 
rrcndliation  betweui  the  people  ood  the  Knale, 
IhI  iKuRid  lo  himidf  the  grealat  irflnence  in  the 
ntmblle,  which  he  emplojad  to  indan  bia  fbUow- 
liliisu  to  eipiiBM  the  aaie  of  HanoibaL  Aiua 
t^  baUliof  CanoaB,  in  b.  c.  316,  Hannibal  b»k  up 
hii  nDlcr-qaarten  at  Capua.  FeroUa,  the  aon  of 
CiliThu,  had  baen  the  ttrongaat  opponent  oT  the 
Cjithauiuiuia,  and  bad  aided  with  I^ciui  Magiu, 
bat  til  &iher  obtained  bin  paidon  from  Hannibal, 
■ho  etca  ioTited  lather  and  boq  to  a  great  en< 
(ertainment  which  lie  gare  to  the  moat  dittin- 
isiihed  Campamaua.  Bnt  PeroUa  eosld  not 
aaqaer  hia  hatted  of  the  Carthaginiau,  and 
weal  to  the  repant  armed  with  a  nxud,  intending 
Id  moidH  Hannibal.  When  PacnTiui  Cabvina 
Hi  the  banqnet-Toom,  hu  aoa  (bUowod  him  and 
idd  him  of  hu 


ii  ^an ;  but  th^  fitther  worked  upon 
lU  I  feelinga,  and  induced  him  to 


[L.S.] 


ilwklon  hi*  btoodj  dcugn.     (Lii 

a.  9.) 
CALATIUS  SABl'NUS,     [Sahinds-J 
CALCHAS  (KdAx«).  ■  »n  of  Theator  of  Xj- 

ibe  Oieelu  at  Tro;.  {Hom./iL  L69,&c.,  liii.  700 
ile  faretold  the  Ore«ka  the  daialion  of  the  Tmjan 
■u.  tien  before  they  wlad  from  Anlii,  and  while 
I^  v«n  engaged  in  the  war  be  eiplained  to  them 
the  came  at  the  anger  of  ApoUe.  (/J:  11322;  Or. 
Ma  ni.  19,  &E.;  Hrgin.  foi.  97  ;  Paua.  i.  43. 
jl.)  An  oracle  had  declared  that  Calchaa  ihoDld 
d*  if  he  ihould  meet  with  a  wolhaajer  wiperior  to 
inuelf ;  and  Ihia  came  to  paaa  at  Clann,  fur  <M- 
«i  met  the  hmmB  iootJuajer  Mopaua  in  the 
V  of  the  Clarian  Apollo,  and  wai  defeated  bj 
in  not  beiag  able  to  atate  the  number  of  £gi 
•  wild  Gg-UM,  or  the  numbei  of  pigi 
"  "  '       — iuig 


■  told  • 


0  gire  birth  v 


■iuDg  himaelf  hj  hia  actii{»  and 
elaqnence,  though  hn  poweia  aa  an  anlai  do  not 
ajqiear  Id  have  bean  Terr  gnat.      After  haTing 


I  died  with  giiet  (Smb. 
ST-  IL  ei2,  Ac^  668 ;  Tieti.  odZyo^  427, 980.) 
Another  atorj  about  hii  death  nini  thui :  a  Kotb- 
■jer  law  Calcbai  planting  tome  naei  in  the  grove 
•'Apollo  DHu  OiTnium,  and  foretold  him  that  be 
w^d  never  drink  any  of  the  wine  produced  by 
than.  When  the  giapei  had  grown  npe  and  wine 
■B  made  of  them,  Calchaa  invited  the  loatbaayer 
•maag  kia  other  gnetta  Even  at  the  moment 
■hea  Calchaa  hold  the  cup  of  wine  in  hii  band, 
tbr  Bothiayer  repeated  hia  prophecy.  Thii  excited 
Cilciiaa  to  anch  a  ht  of  laughter,  that  he  dropped 
>k  cup  and  choked.  (Serv.  ad  Ptry.  Edog.  vL  72.) 
A  third  tradition,  hutly,  alalee  that,  when  Calchaa 
filled  with  Moptua  the  admininratioD  of  the 
■Mie  ai  CbnM,  be  promiaed  victory  to  Amphima- 
■hn,  king  of  the  Lydana,  while  Mopaui  lud  that 
W  nnU  not  be  victoriona.  The  latter  prophecy 
na  fiUSUcd  ;  tod  Calchaa,  in  hii  grief  at  thu  de- 
fcai,  pnt  an  end  to  hia  life.  (Conon,  Narrat.  6.) 
Ib^RtiDg  tba  orade  of  Caldiaa  in  Daunia,  aee 
Dit.  ^  A^  L  v.  Ometltm.  IL.  S.] 

CALDUS,  the  name  ot  a  fiunily  of  the  plebaan 
Cleb  grna.  The  word  euUai  ii  a  ihortened 
in  if  ealidui,  and  hence  Cicen  {<!»  IntmL  iL  9) 
■TS  ■*  aliqnon  Caldnm  ncaii,  qnod  tenaiario  et 
tepttitiBc  corkailio  ajt.** 

1.  C  CauJV*  Caldds,  a  contuupoiwy  of  L.  CALFCAS,  JOANNES  ('I«&*«i  Ka\il«i), 
Crum,  the  arator.  No  ntember  of  hia  family  waa  patriarch  ofCouMartinople  from  a.  d.  1333ia 
bd  jei  obuined  any  of  the  gnat  officea,  but  be    tol34T.    (Cantacu. /fM  ^.  iiL  21.)    He  waa 


{C\c.  pro  Plame.  31),  he  waa  eh 
tribune  of  the  pleba.  Hia  tribuncabip  ig  remark- 
able ier  a  lex  tsbellaria,  which  nu  directed  igainM 
the  legate  C  Papilliiu,  and  which  ordained  that  in 
the  coujta  of  juitice  the  Totea  ihonld  be  given  by 
mean*  of  tablet!  in  caaei  of  high  tnaion.  CJMio 
{Da  Lag.  iii.  16)  ilatea,  that  Caldu  regretted, 
Ibrooghont  hi*  lih,  having  propsaed  thii  law,  aa  it 
did  injury  to  the  repubbc  In  b.  c  94,  he  waa 
made  coniul,  together  with  L.  Domilini  Abeoo- 
harbni,  in  pnfeivnce  to  a  competitor  of  very  high 
rank,  ^ough  be  himielf  waa  a  novoi  homo ;  and 
after  hii  conudihip  he  obtained  Sytia  t*  bia  pro- 
vince, at  ia  niually  inferred  bun  coina  of  the  geni 
Caelia  which  bear  hii  name,  the  word  Hii  (poau) 
and  thefigareofaboar,whKh  Eckhd  nfen  lo  the 
town  of  Clunta.  (One  of  Iheee  nnni  u  figured  in 
'ia  Dkl.<f  AnL  t.  V.  ^udomm.)  During  the  ciril 
war  between  Mariui  and  SuUs,  B.cG3,CaMiuwa* 
a  iteady  inpporter  of  the  Marian  party,  and  in  con- 
junction with  Cairinu  and  Brutni,  he  endeavoored 
to  prevent  Pompey  fmo  leading  hit  legiont  to  Sulla. 
But  aa  the  three  did  not  act  in  uniun,  Pompey 
made  an  attack  upon  the  army  of  Bmtni  and 
routed  it,  whereby  the  plan  of  Caldui  wu  com- 
plelelj  thwarted.  (Cic.  lit  Oral.  L  35,  BnO.  45, 
H  Vrrr.  V.  70,  de  Petit.  Con.  3,  pro  Mmnm.  8 ; 
J.  Obieqnena,  11  i ;  Aacon.  Aryarn,  n  Conul.  p. 
£7,  ed.  Orelli ;  Plut  Poa^  7  ;  Cic  ad  AtL  i.  12, 
U— 16,  de  Oral.  iL  64j  ad  Hmm.  a.  13, 
though  it  ii  uncertain  whether  tlie  Caeliua  men- 
tioned in  the  lait  two  peaiage*  ia  the  asme  aa  C 
Caeliua  Caldni  or  not ;  comp.  Eckbel,  v.  p.  1 75-) 

2.  C.  Caeliub  Caldus,  a  ud  of  L.  Caeliua 
Caldua,  and  a  gnndaon  of  No.  1,  waa  appointed 
qoaeitor  in  a.  c  50.  in  Cilida,  which  wai  then 
under  the  adminiitntion  of  Cicero.  When  Cicen 
de{«iited  from  the  pievince,  be  left  the  adminiitra- 
tion  ia  the  banda  (d  Caldua,  although  be  waa  not 
fit  for  loeh  a  pott  either  by  hii  age  or  hii  chano- 
ter.  Among  the  letten  of  Cicero,  tiiere  ia  one 
(ad  Fan.  ii  19)  addnaaed  to  Caldui  at  the  time 
when  he  waa  quaeitor  deiignatui.  (Cic  ad  Fam. 
ii.  16,  adAIL-n.2.  4—6,  vii.  1.) 

3.  CALnuB,  the  lail  member  of  the  bmity  who 
occun  in.biilory.  He  waa  one  of  the  Komani 
who  were  taken  priioner  by  the  Oermani  in  the 
defeat  of  Varut,  a.  n.  9,  and  leeing  the  cruel  lor^ 
turei  which  the  tMrbariant  indicted  upon  the  pri- 
aoneca,  be  gruped  tbe  cbaini  in  which  be  wu  fet- 
tered and  daihed  them  againac  bia  own  head  with 
auch  force,  that  be  died  on  the  spot.  (V^  Pat. 
iL  120.) 

The  name  Caldua  occun  on  leveral  coina  of  the 
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^1^ 


a  native  of  the  town  of  Apr!  or  Apras  in  Thrace, 
and  before  he  was  made  patriarch  he  held  a  high 
eccleuastical  office  at  the  court  of  the  emperor 
Andronicoa.  He  delivered  a  great  number  of  homi- 
lies at  Constantinople  which  created  great  sensa- 
tion in  their  time,  and  sixt^  of  which  are  said  to 
be  still  extant  in  MS.  But  only  two  of  them 
have  been  published  by  Orester  (De  CS^uet^  iL 
p.  1363,  &C.,  and  U77,  Ac),  and  the  hitter  under 
the  erroneous  name  of  Philothens.  (Cart,  HiaL 
Lit,  iL  ^  497,  &C.,  ed.  Lond.;  Fabric.  BibL 
Graee,  xL  p.  591,  &c.)  [L.  a] 

CALETCAS,  MANUEL  (Mayovi)X  KaJi^Kos), 
a  relative  of  Joannes  Calecas,  appears  to  have 
lived  about  a.  o.  1360,  as  he  combated  the  doc- 
trines of  Palamas.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  monk 
of  the  Dominican  order,  and  was  the  author  of 
several  works.  Though  he  himself  was  a  Greek, 
he  wrote  against  the  Greek  church  and  in  favour 
of  that  of  Rome,  for  which  he  is,  of  course,  highly 
praised  by  the  odherents  of  the  Roman  church. 
The  foUowing  list  contabs  those  of  his  worics 
which  are  published :  —  1.  **  Libri  iv  adversus 
emu'es  Graecorum  de  Processione  Spiritus  SanctL** 
The  Greek  original  has  not  yet  be<»i  printed,  but 
a  Latin  translation  was  made  at  the  command  of 
Pope  Martin  V.  by  Ambrosius  Camaldulensis,  and 
was  edited  with  a  commentary  by  P.  Stenartius, 
Ingolstadt,  1616,  4to.  A  reprint  of  this  transla- 
tion is  contained  in  the  Biblioth.  Patr.  vol.  xxvl 
p.  382,  &c.,  ed.  Lugdun.  2.  ^  De  Essentia  et 
OperationeDei**  (wcpl  odatas  iral  ^i^^pyi/af ),  was 
edited  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes  by  Com- 
befisius,  in  vol  ii.  of  his  Auctarium  Novissimnm 
BibL  Patr.  pp.  1—67,  ed.  Paris,  1672,  foL  This 
work  is  directed  against  the  heresies  of  Pahimaa, 
and  was  approved  by  the  synod  of  Constantinople 
of  1 361.  8.  **  De  Fide  deque  Principiis  Catholicae 
Fidei^  {ftpi  r((rrc»f  iral  vtpi  rw  ipx^^  ''^^  koBo- 
\uait  wiartms).  This  woric,  connsting  of  ten 
chapters,  was  edited  with  a  Latin  transUtion  and 
notes  by  Combefisius,  in  his  Auctarium  mentioned 
above,  li  pp.  174 — 285.  The  Latin  translation  is 
reprinted  in  the  BibL  Patr.  vol  xxvi  p.  345,  &&, 
ed.  Lugdun.  About  ten  more  of  his  works  are 
extant  in  MS.,  but  have  never  yet  been  published. 
(Wharton*s  Afpend,  to  CawTi  Hi$L  £«f.  I  p.  55, 
&C.;  Fabric  BibUoUu  Graec  xi.  p.  453,  &c.)  [L.S.] 

CALENUS.    [GLiNua] 

CALE'NUS,  the  name  of  a  fiunfly  of  the  Fufia 
gens,  is  probably  derived  from  Cales,  a  munidpium 
in  Campania ;  but  whether  the  name  merely  mdi- 
cated  the  origin  of  the  fiimily,  or  whether  the  first 
who  bore  it,  derived  it  from  having  conquered  the 
town  of  Cales  is  uncertain,  though  the  hitter  is  the 
more  probable  supposition.  The  name  occurs  on 
a  coin  of  the  Fufia  gens.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  220,  &c) 

1.  Q.  FuFius  Calbnus  is  mentioned  only  by 
Cicero  (Phiiip,  viii.  4)  as  one  who  thought,  that 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  was  the  greatest  man 
in  the  republic,  because  he  had  delivered  the  state 
from  the  obnoxious  Tib.  Gracchus.  From  this 
sentiment  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Fufius  Calenus 
occupied  a  considerate  portion  of  the  public  land. 

2.  Q.  Fufius  Q.  p.  C  n.  Calenus,  son  of  No. 
1,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  b.  c.  61,  and  patro- 
nized P.  Clodius,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  save 
from  condemnation  for  his  violation  of  the  myste- 
ries of  the  Bona  Dea.  With  this  view  he  pro- 
posed a  law,  that  Clodius  should  not  be  tried  by 
q>ecial  judges,  but  by  the  ordinary  court    This 
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bill  was  supported  by  Q.  Hortensras,  tlioagti  he 
thought  it  impossible  that  Clodius  should  £»  ac- 
quitted. However  the  hiw  was  passed,  and  Fufius 
Calenus  gained  hit  end.  In  u.  c.  59,  he  was 
elected  praetor  by  the  nafluence  of  Caesar,  in 
whose  cause  he  continued  to  be  very  active  ever 
afterwards.  In  this  year  he  earned  a  law,  that 
each  of  the  three  classes  of  judoea,  senators,  eqoites, 
and  tribuni  aeniii,  should  give  their  votes  sepa- 
rately, so  that  it  might  always  be  seen  in  what 
way  each  of  them  voted.  Being  generally  known 
as  the  tool  of  Caesar,  he  also  skuuvd  in  the  hatred 
which  the  latter  drew  upon  himself  and  waa  ac- 
cordingly treated,  says  Cvaeto(adAtt  ii  18),  with 
contempt  and  hisses  by  all  the  good  citiaens. 

In  B.  c.  52,  Calenus  is  stated  to  have  supported 
the  Clodian  party  after  Chtdios  had  been  murdered 
by  Milo,  and  in  the  year  foUowing  we  find  him 
as  legate  of  Caesar  in  GauL  On  the  ontbreak 
of  the  civil  war  in  ac.  49,  Calenus  hastened  in  the 
month  of  March  to  meet  Caesar  at  Bmndnsiuni, 
and  on  his  journey  thither  he  ealled  apon  Cicero 
at  his  Formian  Villa,  on  which  occasion  be  called 
Pompey  a  criminal,  and  chaiged  the  senate  with 
levity  and  folly.  (Cic  ad  AU.  vi.  5.)  When 
Caesar  afterwards  went  to  Spain,  Gslenus  again 
followed  him  as  legate ;  and  aner  Caesar  had  gone 
to  Epeims,  Calenus  was  sent  to  fetch  over  the  re- 
mainder of  the  tro(n»  from  Italy.  But  while  he 
was  crossing  over  from  EpMros  to  Italy  with  his 
empty  ships,  Bibulus  captured  most  of  them:  Ca- 
lenus hhnself  escaped  to  the  Italian  coast  and  afta>- 
wards  returned  to  Epeims  with  Antony.  Before 
the  battle  of  PharsaHa  Caesar  sent  him  to  Achsia, 
and  there  he  todt  Ddphi,  Thebes,  and  Orchome- 
nos,  and  afterwards  Athens,  Megara,  and  Fatne. 
In  a  c.  47,  Osesar  caused  him  to  be  rsiaed  to  the 
consulship. 

After  the  murder  of  Caesar,  in  &  c.  44,  Calenus 
joined  M.  Antony,  and  during  the  trsnsactions  of 
the  early  part  of  b.  o.  48,  he  defended  Antony 
against  Cicero.  The  speech  which  Dion  Cassias 
(xlii  1,  &c)  puts  into  his  month,  does  not,  proba- 
bly, contain  much  genuine  matter,  and  is,  perhaps, 
only  an  invention  oif  the  historian.  After  the  war 
against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  Calenus  served  as  the 
legate  of  M.  Antony,  and  the  legions  of  the  latter 
were  phiced  under  his  command  in  northern  Italy. 
When  the  Perusinian  war  terminated,  in  B.  c.  41, 
with  the  defeat  of  L.  Antonius,  Octavianna  was 
aiudons  to  get  possession  of  the  army  of  Calenus, 
which  was  stationed  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps ;  for- 
tunately fn  Octavianus,  Calenus  just  then  died, 
and  his  son,  who  was  a  mere  youth,  snircndered 
the  army  to  Octavianus  without  striking  a  blow. 
It  is  rebted  by  Appian  (b.  c.  iv.  47),  tlmt  during 
the  proscription  of  (b.  c.  43)  the  life  of  the  great 
M.  Terentius  Varro  was  saved  by  Calenus,  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  letter  of  Varro  to 
Fufius,  which  is  still  extant  (Proffm,  p.  199.  ed 
Bipont.)  was  addressed  to  our  Q.  Fufius  Calenus. 
(ac.  ad  Fam.  v.  6,  ad  AU,  i.  14,  15,  zi.  15,  16; 
SchoL  Bobiens.  pp.  380,  235 ;  Ascon.  ad  MUm, 
p.  43,  ed.  Orelli ;  Cic  PkiUp.  viil  4,  &c ;  Caes. 
R  O,  viil  39,  B,  a  HL  8,  26,  55 ;  Dion  Cass. 
xxxviii.  8,  xUi.  14,  55,  xlviii.  10,  20;  A|^»an, 
B.aiL58,v.  3,12,24,  83,51,61;  comp-OrelH, 
Owm.  TtdL  ii.  p.  259.) 

3.  Calbnus,  L.  ^Fufius),  is  mentioned  only 
by  Cicero  (c  Verr^  ii.  8)  as  one  of  the  witnesses 
against  Verres*  [L.  &] 
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CAU^VS,  JUIIUS,  an  Aedoaa.  After 
the  battle  of  Cremona,  in  a.  d.  69,  in  which  the 
umy  of  Vitellhu  was  defeated  by  Antoniui  Pri- 
mal, JmUub  Cafenna,  who  had  hiaiaelf  belonged  to 
the  Vitenian  party,  waa  lent  to  Oaol  aa  a  living 
pnof  of  their  defeat.  (Tac.  .»ti^  iii  35.)     [L.  S.] 

CALE'NUS,    M.    VALERIUS    CORVUS. 

[COITITS.] 

CALETOR  (KoXifrtiyi),  a  mhi  of  Clytioa,  akin 
it  Troy  hj  the  Telamoaian  Ajaz.  (Horn.  IL  xt. 
419;  Paua.  x.  14.  §  2.)  Another  person  of  thia 
aame,  the  fiuher  of  Aphavena,  oocora  in  IL  xiii. 
«J.  [L.  S.] 

CA'LOACUS  or  GA'LGACUS,  a  Britiah  chief 
vbo  distinguished  himaelf  among  hia  countrymen 
in  tJie  var  with  Agricok.  Tadtna  (Jgr,  29,  &c.) 
gives  a  nobk  i^ecimen  of  hia  lore  of  liberty  in  the 
speech  he  pnta  into  hia  mouth.  [L.  S.] 

CAUBIA'NUS,  C.  COSCONIUS.    [Coeco- 

KIV8.] 

CALn)IU8  OT  CALLIDIUS.  1.  Cn.  Cali- 
0/D8,  a  Roman  knight  in  Sicily,  of  high  rank  and 
gnat  infloence,  whoae  aon  waa  a  Roman  judex  and 
senator,  waa  robbed  of  aome  of  hia  plate  by  Venea. 
(Cic  Ferr.  iv.  20.) 

2.  Q.  Cauoius,  tribune  of  the  pleba  in  b.  a  99, 

QRied  a  hw  in  thia  year  for  the  recall  of  Q.  Me- 

teUns  Nnmidicaa  from  baniahment.     In  gratitude 

for  thia  serriee,  hia  aon  Q.  Metellua  Piua,  who  waa 

then  consul,  aupported  Calidina  in  hia  canvaa  for 

the  pnetorahip  in  b.  c.  80.     Calidiua  waa  accord- 

iagly  pnetor  in  &  c.  79,  and  obtained  one  of  the 

Speaish  piOTincea ;  but,  on  hia  return  to  Rome,  he 

*M  accoaed  of  extortion  in  hia  province  by  Q.  Lol- 

Hos  (aot  GaOiua,  aa  the  Pseudo-Aaooniua  atatea), 

and  ooodemned  by  hia  judgea,  who  had  been  bribed 

^  the  pBipoae.     Aa,  however,  the  bribea  had  not 

hem  huge,  Caliditu  made  the  remark,  that  a  man  of 

pnetoriaa  rank  ought  not  to  be  condemned  for  a  lesa 

"OH  than  three  million  aeateroea.  (Val.  Max.  v.  2. 

17;  Cic;}n>P2aise.28,29;  Cic.  Ferr.  Act  i.  13; 

I'wBdo-Aaeon.  ad  loc;  Cic  Verr.  iil  25.)     Thia 

Ctii^aM  amy  have  be«B  the  one  who  waa  sent  from 

BoMc,  about  &  c  82^  to  command  Mnrena  to  de- 

vst  ium  the  devaatation  of  the  territories  of  Mith- 

niktes.  (Appian,  Atithr.  66.) 

3.  M.  Caijdius,  aon  of  No.  2  (Pseudo-Ascon. 
od  Qe.  Vtrr,  Act.  i.  13),  a  celebrated  orator,  stu- 
died ander  Apollodoms  of  Pergamua,  who  waa  also 
the  teadier  of  Umi  emperor  Auguatua.  (Euseb. 
<^^rw.  OL  179.  2.)  Cicero  paaaea  (BruL  79,  80) 
*  h%h  paoegjnic  upon  Calidina*  oratory,  which  he 
chancterixea  at  eonaiderable  length,  and  pardcu- 
l>Hy  peaiaea  the  cleameaa  and  el^mce  of  hia  atyle. 
Bat  wkik  Catidioa  ex|dained  a  thing  moat  lucidly, 
aod  was  listened  to  with  the  greateat  pleasure,  he 
vas  aot  ao  anoceaaful  in  carrying  with  him  the 
^^eiing*  of  hia  hearera  and  producing  conviction. 
VctioBs  Patenmlaa  (iL  36)  claaaea  him  with  Cicero, 
HoitcQaiua,  and  the  other  chief  oratora  of  hia  time, 
ttd  (j^tilian  (xii  10.  §  10)  alao  apeaka  of  the 
'^nhCiHtaa*' of  Calidiua. 

The  first  oration  of  Calidiua  of  which  we  have 
■onies  waa  delivered  in  B.C.  64,  when  he  accuaed 
Q.  Qalliua,  a  candidate  for  the  praetorahip,  of  hn- 
^•ry.  OalHna  waa  defended  by  Cicero,  of  whose 
c^aiioo  a  few  firagmenta  are  extant.  (Aacon.  m 
OratMr«sf.camf.  p.88,ed.OKlli;  Cic.^r»t80; 
Vertu,  J. «.  SmfetS^  In  B.  c.  57  Calidiua  was  prae- 
^  wad  in  that  year  spoke  in  fevour  of  restoring 
t^  boose  of  Cicexo,  having  previoualy  aupported 
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hia  recall  from  baniahment.  (QuintiL  z.  i.  g  23  ; 
Cic  pod.  Red,  m  Se$u  9.)  In  b.  c.  54,  he  defended, 
in  conjunction  with  Cicero  and  others,  M.  Aemilius 
Scaurua,  who  waa  accuaed  of  extortion.  (Aacon.  m 
Seamr.  p.  20.)  He  alao  apoke  in  the  same  year  on 
behalf  of  the  fr^om  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tenedos, 
and  in  support  of  Gabiniua.  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  1 1, 
iii.  2.)  In  B.  &  52,  Calidiua  was  one  of  the  aup- 
porters  of  Milo,  after  the  death  of  Clodius  (Ascon. 
M  MUom,  p.  35);  and  in  the  following  year  (51) 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but  lost  his 
election,  and  waa  accuaed  of  bribeiy  by  the  two 
Gallii,  one  of  whom  he  had  himaelf  accused  in  b.  c. 
64.  (CaeL  op  CicadFam,  viu.  4,  9.) 

In  the  debate  in  the  senate  at  the  beginning  of 
January,  b.  c  49,  Calidiua  gave  it  aa  his  opinion 
that  Pompey  ought  to  depart  to  hia  provinces  to 
prevent  any  occasion  for  war ;  and  on  ^e  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  immediately  afterwarda,  he 
joined  Caeaar,  by  whom  he  waa  appointed  to  the 
government  of  the  province  of  Gallia  Togata.  He 
died  at  Placentia,  in  hia  province,  in  b.  c.  48. 
(Caes.  B.  a  L  2;  Euaeb.  Ckron,  OL  180.  4.) 

(The  fngmenta  of  the  omtiona  of  Calidiua  are 
given  in  Meyer^a  Oraiorum  Boman,  Pragm,  p.  434, 
&C.  2nd  ed. ;  comp.  Ellendt^a  Prolegomena  to  hia 
edition  of  Cioero*a  BnOue^  p.  cvii.  and  Weatermann'a 
Geack.  der  Rom,  BeredieamheU^  §  69,  not.  6-11.) 

The  coin  annexed  refers  to  thia  M.  Calidiua. 
It  beara  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Rome,  and  on 
the  reverse  Victory  in  a  two-horse  chariot,  with 
the  inscription  m.  calid.  q.  mb.  cn.  fl.,  that  is, 
M.  Calidius,  Q.  Metellus,  and  Cn.  Fulvius,  being 
triumvirs  of  the  mint. 


CA'LIDUS,  L.  JU'LIUS  (some  MSS.  have 
Calidius,  but  this  hut  is  a  gentUe  i4)pellation  and 
not  a  cognomen),  ia  pronounced  by  Comeliua  Nepoa 
(AU  12)  worthy  of  holding  the  first  place  among 
the  Roman  poets  of  his  day,  after  the  death  of 
Catullus  and  Lucretiua.  This  must,  of  courae,  be 
underatood  to  refer  to  the  period  immediately  an- 
terior to  the  Auffuatan  era.  Calidua  had  great 
posseaaiona  in  Africa,  and  waa  proscribed  in  conse- 
quence by  Volumnius,  one  of  ue  creatures  of  An- 
tony, but  his  name  was  erased  from  the  &tal  list 
through  the  interposition  of  Atticus.      [  W.  R.] 

CALI'GULA,  the  third  in  the  aeries  of  Roman 
emperora,  reigned  from  a.  d.  37  to  a.  d.  41.  Hia 
real  name  waa  Caiua  Caesar,  and  he  received  that 
of  Caligula  in  the  camp,  frt)m  caligae^  the  foot  dress 
of  the  common  soldiers,  when  he  was  yet  a  boy 
with  his  &ther  in  Germany.  Aa  emperor,  how- 
ever, he  waa  always  called  by  his  contemporariea 
Caiua,  and  he  regarded  the  name  of  Caligula  aa  an 
inault  (Senec.  De  Constant,  18.)  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Germanicua,  the  nephew  of  Tibe- 
rius, by  Agrippina,  and  waa  bom  on  the  31st  of 
Auffust,  A.  D.  12.  (Suet.  Cal,  8.)  The  place  of  hia 
biru  waa  a  matter  of  doubt  with  the  andenta ; 
according  to  aome,  it  was  Tibur;  according  to 
others,  Treves  on  the  Moselle;  but  Suetoniua 
haa  proved  from  the  public  documents  of  Antium 
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tbat  he  waa  bom  at  that  town.  Hit  earliest 
yenn  were  spent  in  the  camp  of  hit  £Either  in 
Germany,  and  he  grew  up  among  the  loldiers, 
with  whom  he  became  aocordin^y  Terj  popular. 
(Tac  Annai,  I  41,  69 ;  Suet  OaU,  9 ;  Dion  Can. 
Ivii.  5.)  Caligula  alio  accompanied  his  fitther  on 
his  Sjrrian  expedition,  and  after  his  return  first 
lived  with  his  mother,  and,  when  she  was  exiled, 
in  the  house  of  Livia  Augusta.  When  the  hitter 
died,  Calignhi,  then  a  youth  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
delivered  the  funeral  oration  upon  her  from  the 
Rostra.  After  this  he  lived  some  yean  with  his 
grandmother,  Antonia.  Caligula,  like  his  two 
elder  brothers,  Nero  and  Drusus,  waa  hated  by 
Sejanus,  but  his  fisvour  with  Tiberius  and  his 
popularity  as  the  son  of  Gennanicus  saved  him. 
(IHon  Cass.  Iviii.  8.) 

After  the  fall  of  Sejanus  in  ▲.  d.  S2,  when 
Caligula  had  just  attained  his  twentieth  year,  Ti- 
berius summoned  him  to  come  to  Capeae.  Here 
the  young  man  concealed  so  well  his  feelings  at  the 
injuries  inflicted  upon  his  mother  and  brothers,  as 
well  as  at  the  wrongs  which  he  himself  had  snf> 
fered,  that  he  did  not  utter  a  sound  of  comphdnt, 
and  behaved  in  such  a  submissive  manner,  that 
those  who  witnessed  his  conduct  dedared,  that 
there  never  was  such  a  cringing  slave  to  so  bod  a 
master.  (Suet.  OaL  10 ;  Tac  AimaL  vl  20.)  But 
his  savage  and  voluptuous  character  was  neverthe- 
less seen  through  ij  Tiberius.  About  the  same 
time  he  married  Junia  CUudilla  (Claudia),  the 
daughter  of  M.  Silanus,  an  event  wluch  Dion  Cas- 
sius  (Iviii.  25)  assigns  to  the  year  a.  d.  35.  Soon 
afterwards  he  obtained  the  quaestorship,  and  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Drusus  was  made  augur  in 
his  stead,  having  been  created  pontiff  two  years 
before.    /Dion  Cass.  Iviii  8 ;  Suet  OaL  12.) 

After  tne  death  of  his  wife,  in  March  ▲.  d.  86, 
Caligula  began  seriously  to  think  in  what  manner 
he  might  secure  the  succession  to  himself  of  which 
Tiberius  had  held  out  hopes  to  him,  without  how- 
ever deciding  anything.  (Dion  Cass.  IviiL  23; 
Tac  AtmaL  vi  45,  &c)  In  ord^  to  ensure  his 
success,  he  seduced  Ennia  Naevia,  the  virife  of 
Macro,  who  had  then  the  command  of  the  praeto- 
rian cohorts.  He  promised  to  marry  her  if  he 
should  succeed  to  the  throne,  and  contrived  to  gain 
the  consent  and  co-operation  of  Macro  also,  who 
according  to  some  accounts  introduced  his  wife  to 
the  embraces  of  the  voluptuous  youth.  (Suet.  CkU. 
12;  Tac  AnnaL  vi.  45;  Dion  Cass.  Iviu.  28; 
Philo,  LeffoU  a</  Cbt.  p.  998,  ed.  Paris,  1640.) 
Tiberius  died  in  March  a,  d.  37,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  Caliguki  eiUier  caused  or  accde- 
rated  his  death.  In  aftertimes  he  often  boasted  of 
having  attempted  to  murder  Tiberius  in  order  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  which  his  fiunily  had  suffered 
from  him.  There  were  reports  that  Caligula  had 
administered  to  Tiberius  a  slow  poison,  or  that  he 
had  withheld  frtnn  him  the  necessary  food  during 
his  illness,  or  lastly,  that  he  had  suffocated  him 
with  a  pillow.  Some  again  said,  that  he  had  been 
assisted  by  Macro,  while  Tacitus  (Amvd.  vi.  50) 
mentions  Macro  alone  as  the  guilty  person.  (Suet. 
7I&.  73,  Git  12;  Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  28.)  When 
the  body  of  Tiberius  was  carried  frxmi  Misenum  to 
Rome,  CaliguU  accompanied  it  in  the  dress  of  a 
mourner,  but  he  was  saluted  by  the  people  at  Rome 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  as  the  son  of  Ger- 
manicus.  Tiberius  in  his  will  had  appointed  his 
grandson  Tiberius  as  coheir  to  Caligula,  but  the 
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senate  and  the  people  gave  the  sovereign  power  to 
Caligula  alone^  in  spite  of  the  regulations  of  Tibe- 
rius. (Suet.  CaL  14 ;  Dion  Cass.  Kx.  1 ;  conp. 
Joseph.  Ant  JwL  xviii.  6.  $  9.)  In  regard  to  sQ 
other  points,  however,  Calignla  carried  the  wOl  of 
Tiberius  into  execution :  he  paid  to  the  people  sad 
the  soldiers  the  sums  which  the  late  emperor  hsd 
bequeathed  to  them,  and  even  increased  these 
legacies  by  his  own  munificence.  After  haviqg 
delivered  the  funeral  oration  upon  Tiberius,  he  iia- 
mediately  fulfilled  the  duty  of  pietj  towards  his 
mother  and  his  brother :  he  had  their  ashes  con- 
veyed fitm  Pandataria  and  the  Pootiao  islands  to 
Rmne,  and  deposited  them  in  the  Mansokoa  with 
great  solemni^.  But  notvrithstandiqg  the  Maa% 
which  prompted  him  to  this  act,  he  pardoned  sfi 
those  vrho  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  used  ss 
instruments  aoainst  the  monbers  of  his  fiunily,  aad 
ordered  the  documents  which  contained  the  evi- 
dence of  their  guilt  to  be  burnt  in  the  Foras. 
Those  who  had  been  condemned  to  imprisonmcttt 
by  Tiberius  were  released,  aad  those  who  had  beso 
exiled  were  recalled  to  their  country.  He  restoicd 
to  the  magistrates  their  lull  power  of  juiisdictisa 
without  appeal  to  his  person,  and  hie  also  ca- 
deavoured  to  revive  the  Md  character  of  the  oooitia 
by  allowing  the  people  to  discnss  and  dedde  the 
matters  brought  before  them,  as  in  former  times. 
Towards  foreign  princes  who  had  been  stripped 
of  their  power  and  their  revenues  by  his  predeces- 
sor,  he  behaved  with  great  generosity.  This 
Agrippa,  the  grandson  of  Herod,  who  had  been  pat 
in  chains  by  Tiberius,  was  released  and  restored  to 
his  kingdom,  and  Antiochus  IV.  of 
received  back  his  kingdom,  which 
by  the  maritime  district  of  CiUda. 

On  the  first  of  JuIt  ▲.  d.  37,  GaUgvla  enttsed 
upon  his  first  oonsukiliip  together  with  QaadiM, 
his  fiuher^s  brother,  and  h«d  die  offiee  fcr  two 
months.  Soon  after  this  he  was  seiaed  by  a  serioas 
illness  in  consequence  of  his  irregular  mode  a£  liv- 
ing. He  was,  indeed,  restored  to  heakh,  bat  frosa 
that  moment  appeared  an  altered  man.  Hitberte 
the  joy  of  the  people  at  his  accaaskm  seemed  to  he 
perfectly  justified  by  the  justice  and  moderstisa  he 
shewed  during  the  first  months  of  his  leign,  b«t 
from  henceforward  he  appears  more  Hke  a  diabe&al 
than  a  huipan  being^--he  acts  completely  Ifte  a 
madman.  A  kind  of  savageneas  and  gross  volap- 
tuousness  had  always  been  prominent  featares  ia 
his  character,  but  still  we  are  not  jasdfied  m  s«p- 
posing,  as  many  do,  that  he  merely  threw  off  the 
mask  which  had  hitherto  conoealed  Ida  nal  dispa- 
sition ;  it  is  much  more  probable  that  his  illacas 
destroyed  his  mental  powers,  and  thus  let  leoae  all 
the  veiled  passions  of  his  soul,  to  which  Iw  worn 
yielded  wiUiout  exercising  any  control  over  tkcau 
Immediately  after  his  recovery  he  ordered  11be> 
rius,  the  srandson  of  his  pred< 
raised  berore  to  the  rank  of 
be  put  to  death  on  the  pretext  of  his  Imviug 
the  emperor  not  to  recover  from  his  fflaeas 
those  of  his  friends  who  had  vowed  their  K 
his  recovery,  were  now  cwnpefted  to  carry  iheur 
vow  into  e^ct  by  putting  an  end  to  tbi ' 
He  also  commanded  several  members  of 
fiunily,  and  among  them  his  madmother 
Macro,  aad  his  wife  Ennia  Naevia,  to  mi 
with  themselves.  Hb  thirst  for  blood 
increase  with  the  number  of  his  victiau 
dering  soon  ceased  to  be  the  canssgaeam  al 
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Itttnd ;  it  became  a  matter  of  pleatnre  and  amuae- 
oent  vith  him.  Once  during  a  public  fight  of 
wiJd  betits  in  the  Circus,  when  there  were  no  more 
criminaU  to  enter  the  arena,  he  ordered  persons  to 
betaken  at  random  from  among  the  spectators,  and 
to  be  thrown  before  the  wild  beasts,  but  that  they 
might  not  be  able  to  cry  out  or  curse  their  de- 
stroyer, he  ordered  their  tongues  to  be  cut  out. 
Often  when  he  was  taking  ms  meals,  he  would 
order  men  to  be  tortured  to  death  before  his  eyes, 
that  he  might  haTo  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  their 
^^y.  Once  when,  during  a  horse-race,  the  people 
wm  more  fiivourably  disposed  to  one  of  his  com- 
petiton  than  to  himself;  he  is  said  to  have  ex- 
<:I«imed,  ''Would  that  the  whole  Roman  people 
bad  only  one  head.^ 

Bnt  his  cruelty  was  not  greater  than  his  volup- 
^"wuneas  and  obscenity.    He  carried  on  an  inces- 
tnoM  intercourse  with  his  own  sisters,  and  when 
I^nailh^  the  second  of  them,  died,  he  rared  like  a 
'Bs^nan  with  grief;  and  commanded  her  to  be 
wordiipped  as  a  divinity.    No  Roman  lady  was 
afe  from  his  attacks,  and  his  marriages  were  as 
^^P'Mefiilly  contracted  as  they  were  ignominiously 
^iw^Ted.    The  only  woman  that  exercised  a  Lut- 
ing influence  OTer  him  was  Caesonia.     A  point 
vhich  still  more  shews  the  disordered  state  of  his 
bam  ii,  that  in  his  self-Teneration  he  went  so  fiu* 
M  to  consider  himself  a  god:  he  would  appear 
^  inUic  sometimea  in  the  attire  of  Bacchus,  Apol- 
K  or  Jupiter,  and  even  of  Venus  and  Diana ;   he 
*<>Bld  frequently   place  himself  in   the   temple 
of  Castor  and    Pollux,    between  the  statues  of 
tbese  divinities,  and  order  the  people  who  entered 
tbe  temple  to  worship  him.    He  even  built  a  tem- 
ple to  himself  as  Jupiter  Latiaris,  and  appointed 
P'jc'ta  to  attend  to  his  worship  and  oflfer  sar 
cnfioes  to  him.     This  temple  contained  his  statue 
io  gold,  of  the  size  of  lifie,  and  his  statue  was 
<Intted  pcedady  as  he  was.    The  wealthiest  Ro- 
°»as  were  appointed  his  priests,  but  they  had  to 
podtaae  the  honour  with  immense  sums  of  money. 
He  iomettmea  officiated  as  his  own  priest,  making 
bii  horse  Indtatns,  which  he  afterwards  raised  to 
^  oonnlshipy  his  colleague.    No  one  but  a  com- 
plete madman  would  have  been  guilty  of  things 

The  snma  of  money  which  he  squandered  almost 
■oipaas  beliet  During  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
bcaeariy  dndned  the  treasury,  although  Tiberius 
nd  left  in  it  the  sum  of  720  millions  of  sesterces. 
One  specimen  may  serve  to  shew  in  what  sense- 
«■  manner  he  spent  the  money.  That  he  might 
be  able  to  boaat  of  having  marched  over  the  sea  as 
vver  dry  knd,  he  ordered  a  bridge  of  boaU  to  be 
<*i^»tnicted  acroas  the  channd  between  Baiae  and 
I^^^Mli,  a  diataace  of  three  Roman  miles  and  six 
'tmidrcd  paces.  After  it  was  covered  wiUi  earth 
"od  houses  built  upon  it,  he  rode  across  it  in  tri- 
>>»ph,  and  gave  a  splendid,  banquet  on  the  middle 
^the  bridge.  In  order  to  amuse  himself  on  this 
oeoaion  in  hia  usual  way,  he  ordered  numbers  of 
^  ipectators  whom  he  had  inrited  to  be  thrown 
uito  the  sea.  As  the  regular  revenues  of  the  state 
""CR  insnfficient  to  supply  him  with  the  means  of 
i*di  mad  extravagance,  he  had  recourse  to  rob- 
beries, public  aales  of  his  estates,  unheard-of  taxes, 
■^  every  species  of  extortion  that  could  be  de- 
^^tted.  In  order  that  no  means  of  getting  money 
B%ht  vemaisi  untried,  he  established  a  public 
^nthd  in  his  own  pahce,  and  sent  out  his  servants 
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to  invite  men  of  all  classes  to  avail  themselves  of 
it  On  the  birth  of  his  daughter  by  Caesonia,  he 
regulariy  acted  the  part  of  a  beggar  in  order  to 
obtain  money  to  rear  her.  He  also  made  known 
that  he  wouM  receive  presents  on  new  year*s  day, 
and  on  the  first  of  January  he  posted  himself  in 
the  vestibule  of  his  palace,  to  accept  the  presents 
that  were  brought  him  by  crowds  of  people.  Things 
like  these  gndually  engendered  in  him  a  love  of 
money  itself  without  any  view  to  the  ends  it  is  to 
serve,  and  he  is  said  to  have  sometimes  taken  a 
delight  in  rolling  himself  in  heaps  of  gold.  After 
Italy  and  Rome  were  exhausted  by  his  extortions, 
his  love  of  money  and  his  avarice  compelled  him  to 
seek  other  resources.  He  turned  his  eyes  to  Oaul, 
and  under  the  pretence  of  a  war  against  the  Ger- 
mans, he  marched,  in  a.  d.  40,  with  an  army  to 
Gaul  to  extort  money  fnm  the  wealthy  inhabitants 
of  that  country.  Executions  were  as  nvquent  here 
as  they  had  been  before  in  Italy.  Lentulus  Gae* 
tulicus  and  Aemilius  Lepidus  were  accused  of  hav- 
ing formed  a  conspiracy  and  were  put  to  death, 
and  the  two  sisters  of  Caligula  were  sent  into  exile 
as  guilty  of  adultexy  and  accomplices  of  the  con- 
spiracy. Ptolemaeus,  the  son  of  king  Juba,  was 
exiled  merely  on  account  of  his  riches,  and  was 
afterwards  put  to  death.  It  would  be  endless  and 
disgusting  to  record  here  all  the  acts  of  cruelty,  in- 
sanity, and  avarice,  of  which  his  whole  reign,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  few  months,  forms  one 
uninterrupted  succession.  He  concluded  his  pre- 
datory campaign  in  Gaul  by  leading  his  army  to 
the  coast  of  the  ocean,  as  if  he  would  cross  over  to 
Britain  ;  he  drew  them  up  in  battle  array,  and 
then  gave  them  the  signal — to  collect  shells, 
which  he  called  the  spoiLi  of  conquered  Ocean. 
After  this  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  acted 
with  still  greater  cruelty  than  before,  because  he 
thought  the  honours  which  the  senate  conferred 
upon  him  too  insignificant  and  too  human  for  a 
god  like  him.  Several  conspiracies  were  formed 
against  him,  but  were  discovered,  until  at  length 
Cassius  Chaerea,  tribune  of  a  praetorian  cohort, 
Cornelius  Sabinus,  and  others,  entered  into  one 
which  vras  crowned  with  success.  Four  months 
after  his  return  from  Gaul,  on  the  24th  of  January 
A,  D.  41,  Caligula  was  murdered  by  Chaerea  near 
the  theatre,  or  according  to  others,  in  his  own 
pahioe  while  he  was  hearing  some  boys  rehearse  the 
part  they  were  to  perform  m  the  theatre.  His  wife 
and  daughter  were  likewise  put  to  death.  His 
body  vras  secretly  conveyed  by  his  friends  to  the 
horti  Lamiani,  half  burnt,  and  covered  over  with  a 
light  turt  Subsequently,  however,  his  sisters, 
after  their  return  from  e^e,  ordered  the  body  to 
be  taken  out,  and  had  it  completely  burnt  and 
buried.  (Sueton.  CaUgula ;  Dion  Cass.  lib.  lix. ; 
Joseph.  AnL  xix.  1  ;  AureL  Vict.  De  Cbei.  3 ; 
Zonar.  x.  6.) 

In  the  com  annexed  the  obverse  represents  the 
head  of  Caligula,  with  the  inscription  c.  cabhar 
AVO.  OERM.  T.  M.  TR.  POT.,  and  the  reverse  that 
of  Augustus,  with  the  inscription  divvs  avu. 

PATXR  PATRIAE.  [L.  S.] 
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CALIPPUS.    [Calippus.] 

CALLAESCHRUS.     [Antirtatkr.] 

CALLAICUS,  a  sunuune  of  D.  Junius  Brutui. 
[Brutus,  No.  15.] 

CALLAS.     [CalasuI 

CALLATIA'NUS,  DEMETRIUS  (Avif^- 
rptof  KoKhJXTtaySs),  the  author  of  a  {^graphical 
work  on  Europe  and  Asia  (irep{  E^pwa^f  Kcd 
'Atrlas)  in  twenty  books,  which  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  the  ancients.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  83 ; 
Steph.  Byz.  ».  v.  'AtniicSpa ;  Strab.  i.  p.  60 ; 
Dionys.  HaL  de  oomp.  Verb.  4 ;  Lucian.  Maerob, 
10;  Schol.  ad  Theocrit,  i.  65,  x.  19;  Marcian. 
Heracl.  passim,)  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'ADES  (KoXAiiflJtjy),  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (yiii.51)  as  archon  eponymus  of  Athens 
at  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the 
Persian  army,  b.  c.  480.  [E,  E.] 

CALLI'ADES  (KoAXttfJijy),  a  comic  poet,  who 
is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xiiL  p.  577),  but 
about  whom  nothing  further  is  known,  than  that 
a  comedy  entitled  "Ayi'oia  was  ascribed  by  seme  to 
Diphilus  and  by  others  to  Calliades.  (Athen.  ix. 
p.  401.)  From  the  former  passage  of  Athenaeus 
It  must  be  inferred,  that  Calliades  was  a  contem- 
porary of  the  archon  Eucleides,  B.  c.  403,  and 
that  accordingly  he  belonged  to  the  old  Attic 
comedy,  whereas  the  &ct  of  the  Agnoea  being 
disputed  between  him  and  Diphilus  shews  that  he 
was  a  contemporary  of  the  latter,  and  accordingly 
was  a  poet  of  the  new  Attic  comedy.  For  this 
reason  Meineke  {^HisL  CriL  Com,  Gr.  p.  450)  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  name  Cidliades  in 
Athenaeus  is  a  mistake  for  Callias.  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'ADES  (KoAAtt£87?y),  the  name  of  two 
artists,  a  painter  spoken  of  by  Lucian  {DiaL  Meretr, 
8,  p.  300),  and  a  statuary,  who  nmde  a  statue  of 
the  courtezan  Neaera.  (Tatian,  ad  Otnec  55.)  The 
age  and  country  of  both  are  unknown.  (Plin. 
H,  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  [W.  L] 

CALLrANAX  (KaXAicCya{),  a  physician,  who 
probably  lived  in  the  third  century  b.  c  He  was 
one  of  ihe  followers  of  Herophilus,  and  appears  to 
have  been  chiefly  known  for  the  roughness  and 
brutality  of  his  manners  towards  his  patients.  Some 
of  his  answers  have  been  preserved  by  Qalen.  To 
one  of  his  patients  who  said  he  was  about  to  die, 
he  replied  by  the  verse,  Ei  fiif  (re  Aittc^  fcoAAdrcus 
iyttwaro :  and  to  another  who  expressed  the  same 
fear  he  quoted  the  verse  irom  Homer  {IL  xxl  1 07), 
KdrBewt  Kol  tldrpoicXos^  Bietp  ff4o  iroAXov  dfi^ivw. 
(Oalcn,  ChmmenL  in  IJippocr.  **  Epid,  F/."  iv.  9. 
vol.  xvii.  pt.  ii.  p.  1 45 ;  Pallad.  ComnunL  Hippocr, 
•*  Epid.  VI.^  §  8,  apud  Dietz,  Schol.  in  Hippocr, 
€t  Gal,  vol  iL  p.  112.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CALLrARUS  (KoPUJofws),  a  son  of  Odoedocus 
and  Laonome,  from  whom  the  Locrian  town  of 
Calliarus  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Steph. 
Byz.  s,  p.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'LLIAS  (KoAA/os),  a  son  of  the  Heracleid 
king  Temenus,  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  bro- 
thers, caused  his  fother  to  be  killed  by  some  hired 
persons,  because  he  preferred  Deiphontes,  the  hus- 
band of  his  daughter  Hymetho,  to  his  sons.  (Apol- 
lod.  ii.  8.  §  5.)  [L.  &] 

CA'LLIAS  and  HIPPONI'CUS  (KaXAfoj, 
'iTiroVucos),  a  noble  Athenian  family,  celebrated 
for  their  wealth,  the  heads  of  which,  from  the  son 
of  Phaenippus  downwards  [No.  2],  received  these 
names  alternately  in  successive  generations.  (Aris- 
toph.  Av,  283 ;  SchoL  ad  loo, ;  Perizon.  ad  AeL 
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V,  H,  xiv.  16.)  They  enjoyed  the  hereditary  dig- 
nity of  torch-bearer  at  the  Eleusinian  mystvies, 
and  claimed  descent  from  7>iptolemusi  (Xen.  Hid. 
vi.  3.  §  6.) 

1.  HiPPONicus  L,  the  iirst  of  the  &mi]y  on  re- 
cord, is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (ScL  15,  comp.  Pol. 
Praec  13)  as  one  of  the  three  to  whom  Solon, 
shortly  before  the  introduction  of  his  <rct^x^^ 
B.  c.  594,  imparted  his  intention  of  diminishing 
the  amount  of  debt  while  he  abstained  from  mte^ 
ference  with  landed  property.  Of  this  information 
they  are  said  to  have  made  a  fraudulent  use,  and 
to  have  enriched  themselves  by  ihe  purchase  of 
huge  estates  with  borrowed  money.  B<kJch  thinki, 
however  {PM.  Eoon,  ofAlhenSj  b.  iv.  ch.  3),  that 
this  story  against  Hipponicus  may  have  originated 
in  the  envy  of  his  countrymen. 

2.  Callias  I.,  son  of  Phaenippus  and  probaUj 
nephew  of  the  above,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(vi.  121)  as  a  strong  opponent  of  Peisistrataa,  aod 
as  the  only  man  m  Athens  who  Tentured  to  boy 
the  tyrant ^s  property  on  each  occasion  of  his  expal- 
sion.  On  the  same  authority,  if  indeed  the  chapter 
be  not  an  interpolation  (vL  122 ;  see  Larcher,  ad 
ioc.),  we  learn,  tliat  he  spent  much  money  in  keep- 
ing horses,  was  a  conqueror  at  the  Olympic  and 
Pythian  games,  at  the  former  in  &  c.  564  (SchoL 
ad  Arisioph,  Av.  283),  and  gave  large  dowries  to 
his  daughters,  aUowiug  them — a  good  and  wise 
departure  from  the  usual  practice — to  many  any 
of  the  Athenians  they  pleased. 

3.  Hipponicus  II.,  sumamed  Anmion,  son  t£. 
Callias  I.,  is  said  to  have  increased  his  wealth  con- 
siderably by  Uie  treasures  of  a  Persian  general, 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  Diomnestus,  a  man 
of  Erctria,  on  the  first  invasion  of  that  place  by 
the  Persians.  The  invading  army  being  all  de- 
stroyed Diomnestus  kept  the  money;  but  his  heirs, 
on  the  second  Persian  invauon,  tiaiumitted  it  to 
Hipponicus  at  Athens,  £uid  with  him  it  ultimatelr 
remained,  as  all  the  captive  Eretrians  (comp.  He- 
rod, vi.  118)  were  sent  to  Asia.  This  story  is 
given  by  Athenaeus  (xiL  pp.  536,  L»  537,  a.)  <n 
the  authority  of  Heracleides  of  Pontns ;  bat  it  is 
open  to  mucn  suspicion  from  its  inconsistency  with 
the  account  of  Herodotus,  who  mentions  only  one 
invasion  of  Eretria,  and  that  a  successful  one  b.  c 
490.  (Herod,  vi.  99—101.)  Possibly  the  anec- 
dote,  like  that  of  Callias  XajutSfwKovros  belov,  was 
one  of  the  modes  in  which  the  gmtips  of  Athena 
accounted  for  the  lai;ge  fortune  of  the  fiunily. 

4.  Calllas  II.,  son  of  No.  Si,  was  ]ffe»ent  in 
his  priestly  dress  at  the  battle  of  Marathon ;  azxi 
the  story  runs  that,  on  the  rout  of  the  enemy,  a 
Persian,  claiming  his  protection,  pointed  oat  to 
him  a  treasure  buried  in  a  pit,  and  that  he  alew 
the  man  and  appropriated  the  money.    Henoe  tbe 
surname  XatawrXovros  (Plut  Ariatdd,  5 ;  Sckol. 
ad  Aristopk,  Nub.  65;   Hesych.  and  Suid. 
\aKK6ir\otnos)f  which,  however,  we  may 
rather  r^fard  as  having  itself  suflgesicd  the 
and  as  having  been  originally,  luce  3a#vrAa«rros, 
expressive  of  the  extent  of  the  family *s  wealtk. 
(Bikkh,  PubLEoon.  (/Athens^  b.  iv.  ch.  3.)      HU 
enemies  certainly  were  sufficiently  malignant,  if 
not  powerful ;  for  Plutarch  {Ariglni.  25^  <m  ilie 
authority  of  Aeschines  the  Sociatic,  ^leaka  of  a 
capital  prosecution  instituted  against  lum  oo  ex- 
tremely weak  grounds.    Amteodes,  who  «raft  hia 
cousin,  was  a  witness  on  tiie  trial,  whick  rnut 
therefore  have  taken  place  before  b.  c.  4(>8;,  t^ 
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pnlable  date  of  Aristeides*  dettL  In  Herodotui 
(viL  151)  Callias  is  mentioned  as  ambassador  from 
Athens  to  Artazerzes;  and  this  statement  we 
migfat  identify  with  that  of  Diodoms,  who  ascribes 
to  the  Tictories  of  Cimon,  throogh  the  negotiation 
of  CsIIiai,  a  c.  449,  a  peace  wiu  Persia  on  tenns 
most  humiliating  to  the  latter,  were  it  not  that  ex- 
treme suspicion  rests  on  the  whole  account  of  the 
trasty  in  question.  (Pans.  L  8 ;  Diod.  ziL  4 ;  Wes- 
•elmg,  od  loe, ;  Mitford^s  (Tresoe,  ch.  zt  sec.  8,  note 
11;  Thirlwall*s  Grteoty  toI  iiL  pp.  37,  38,  and  the 
satfaoritiea  there  referred  to;  BiSckh,  PtAL  Boom, 
ofAtiiau,  k  iiL  ch.  12,  b.  It.  ch.  a)  Be  this  as 
it  may,  he  did  not  escape  impeachment  after  his 
return  on  the  charge  of  having  taken  bribes,  and 
VIS  cQi^emned  to  a  fine  of  50  talents,  more  than 
12,0002.,  being  a  fourth  of  his  whole  property. 
(Dem.  de  FaU,  Leg.  p.  428 ;  Lys.  pro  Aristoph, 
Boa.  $50.) 

5.  HiFPONicus  III.,  was  the  son  of  Callias  IIh 
and  with  Enrymedon  eomnmnded  the  Athenians 
in  their  suocessfiil  incorsion  into  the  territory  of 
Tatt«ra,B.&426.  (Thoc.  iii.  91 ;  Diod.  zil  65.) 
He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Delium,  b.  c.  424, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  generals.  (Andoc  e,  AIcUk 
pw  30.)  It  mnst  therefore  haye  been  his  divorced 
wife,  and  not  his  widow,  whom  Pericles  married. 
(Pht.  Perie,  24 ;  comp.  Palm,  ad  Arittoph,  Av, 
283 ;  Weeseling,  ad  Diod,  ziL  65.)  His  daughter 
Hipparete  became  the  wife  of  Aleibiadea,  with  a 
dowry  of  ten  talents,  the  largest,  according  to  An- 
dod^s,  that  had  ever  before  be^  given.  (Andoc. 
e,  AlcA,  p.  80 1  Phit.  Altib,  8.)  Another  daughter 
of  Hipponicus  was  married  to  Theodorus,  and  be- 
came the  mother  of  Isocrates  the  orator.  (Isocr.  de 
B^^363,a.)  In  Pkto'k  *«Ciatylus,'*also(ppw 
184,  391),  Hermogenes  is  mentioned  as  a  son  of 
Hqiponicns  and  Imither  of  Qillias ;  but,  as  in  p. 
391  he  is  spoken  of  as  not  sharing  his  fiidier*s  pro- 
perty, and  his  poverty  is  further  alluded  to  by 
Xenophon  (Mem.  ii  10),  he  must  have  been  ille- 
gitimate.  (See  DicL  iff  AnL  pp.  472,  a.,  598,  b.) 
For  Hipponicus,  see  also  Ael.  V,  H,  ziv.  16,  who 
teOs  an  anecdote  of  him  with  reference  to  Poly- 
detos  the  sculptor. 

&  Calllas  IIL,  son  of  Hipponicus  III.  by  the 
Isdy  who  married  Pericles  (Pint.  P^ric  24),  was 
aotoriouB  for  his  eztravagance  and  profligacy.  We 
have  seen,  that  he  must  have  succeeded  to  his  for- 
tune in  B.  G.  424,  which  is  not  perhaps  irreconcile- 
sble  with  the  mention  of  him  in  the  **  flatterers  ** 
of  Eopotiay  the  comic  poet,  b«  o.  421,  as  having 
nemtlf  entered  on  the  inheritance.  (Athen.  t.  p. 
218,  c)  In  B.  a  400,  he  was  engaged  in  the  at- 
tenmt  to  crash  Andoddes  by  a  ehuge  of  prefer 
satMu,  in  haring  placed  a  supplicatory  bough  on 
the  altar  of  the  temple  at  Eleusis  during  the  oele- 
bmtion  of  the  mysteries  (Andoc  de  Myd.  §  110, 
hoc) ;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the  statement  of  the 
aecaaed,  tlie  bough  was  placed  there  by  Callias 
Masflf,  who  was  provoked  at  having  been  thwarted 
by  Andoddes  in  a  very  disgraceful  and  profligate 
attempt.  In  B.  c  892,  we  find  him  in  command  of 
the  Athenian  heavy-armed  troops  at  Corinth  on 
the  oecasion  of  the  femous  defeat  of  the  Spartan 
Moia  by  Iphicrates.  (Xen.  HeU,  vf.  5.  §  13.)  He 
was  hereditaiy  prozenus  of  Sparta,  and,  as  such, 
was  chpsen  as  one  of  the  envoys  empowered  to 
negocia^  peace  with  that  state  in  b.  a  371,  on 
vtidi  oecasion  Xenophon  reports  an  eztremely 
afarari  and  aetf^rifymg  speech  of  his  {HeU.  vi  8. 
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§  2,  &c,  comp.  ▼.  4.  §  22.)  A  vain  and  silly 
dilettante,  an  eztravagant  and  reckless  profligate, 
he  dissipated  all  his  ancestral  wealth  on  sophists, 
flatterers,  and  women ;  and  so  early  did  these  pro- 
pensities ^pear  in  him,  that  he  was  commonlr 
spoken  of^  before  his  mher*s  death,  as  the  **  evil 

rnitis*^  {iktn^pws)  of  his  femily.  (Andoc  deMyet, 
130,  &c. ;  comp.  Aristoph.  Ran.  429,  Af>.  284, 
kit, ;  SchoL  ad  Arietopk,  Ran,  502 ;  Athen.  it.  p. 
169,  a.;  Ael  V.  H,  it.  16.)  The  scene  of  Xeno- 
phon'a  *^  Banquet,**  and  also  that  of  Plato*s  **  Pro- 
tag(»BS,**  is  laid  at  his  house;  and  in  the  latter 
especially  his  character  is  drawn  with  some  vivid 
sketches  as  a  trifling. dilettante,  highly  amused 
with  the  intellectual  fencing  of  Protagoras  and 
Socrates.  (See  Pbt.  Protag,  pp.  335,  338 ;  comp. 
Pbt  ApoL.  p.  20,  a.,  ThMid,  p.  165,  a.,  CraiyL 
p.  391.)  He  is  said  to  have  ultimately  reduced 
himself  to  absolute  beggary,  to  which  the  sarcasm 
of  Iphicrates  (Aristot. IZAet  iiL  2.  §  10)  in  calling 
him  /jtfiTpaiydprris  instead  of  3f3ovxof  obviously 
refen ;  and  he  died  at  last  in  actual  want  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life.  (Athen.  zii.  p.  537,  c ; 
Lys.  pro  Aridoph,  Bon,  §  50.)  Aelian^s  erroneous 
account  of  his  committing  suidde  is  deariy  nothing 
but  gossip  from  Athenaeus  by  memory.  (AeL  V.H, 
lY.  23 ;  Perison.  ad  ioc)  He  left  a  legitimate  son 
named  Hipponicus.  (Andoc  de  Afyet.  §  126,  which 
speech,  from  §  110  to  §  131,  has  much  reference 
to  the  profliga<nr  of  Callias.)  [E.  E.] 

CALLIAS  (KaAAkfV  1.  A  soothsayer  of  the 
sacred  Elean  fiunily  of  the  lamidac  (Pind.  Olymp, 
ri.),  who,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Croto- 
nians,  came  OTer  to  their  ranks  from  those  of  Sy- 
baris,  when  he  saw  that  the  sacrifices  foreboded 
destruction  to  the  latter,  b.  a  510.  His  services 
to  Crotona  were  rewarded  by  an  allotment  of  land, 
of  which  his  descendants  were  still  in  possession 
when  Herodotus  wrote.  (Herod,  t.  44,  45.) 

2.  A  wealthy  Athenian,  who,  on  condition  of 
marrying  Cimon's  sister,  Elpinice,  paid  for  him  the 
fine  of  fifty  talents  wMch  had  been  imposed  on 
Miltiades.  (Plut.  Om.  4 ;  Nepos,  CVm.  1.)  He 
appean  to  have  been  unconnected  with  the  nobler 
femily  of  Callias  and  Hipponicus,  the  3f3ovxoi.  It 
seems  likely  that  his  wealth  arose  frtmi  mining, 
and  that  it  was  a  son  or  grandson  of  his  who  dis- 
covered a  method  of  preparing  cinnabar,  a  c  405. 
(Bockh,  DieetrL  ontheMines  of  Lmtriouy  % 2Z.) 

3.  Son  of  Calliades,  was  appointed  with  four 
colleagues  to  the  command  of  the  second  body  of 
Athenian  forces  sent  against  Perdiocas  and  the 
revolted  Chalddians,  a  c.  432,  and  was  skin  in 
the  battle  against  Aristeus  near  Potidaea.  (Thuc 
i.  61-63;  Diod.  ziL  37.)  This  is  probably  the 
same  Callias  who  is  mentioned  as  a  pupil  of  Zeno 
the  Eleatic,  firom  whose  instructions,  purchased  for 
100  minae,  he  is  said  to  have  derived  much  real 
adrantage,  o-o^r  icol  iXA^i^f  yiyorer,  (Pseudo- 
Phit  Aicib.  i.  p.  119 ;  Buttmann,  ad  ice) 

4.  The  ChBlddisn,  son  of  Mnesarchus,  together 
with  his  brother  Tauroethenes,  succeeded  his  fether 
in  the  tyranny  of  Chalds,  and  formed  an  alliance 
with  Philip  of  Macedon  in  order  to  support  himself 
against  Plutarchus,  tyrant  of  Eretria,  or  rather 
with  the  view  of  eztending  his  authority  over  the 
whole  of  Euboea — a  design  which,  according  to 
Aeschines,  he  covered  under  the  disguise  of  a  plan 
for  uniting  in  one  league  the  states  of  the  inland, 
and  establishing  a  general  Euboean  congress  at 
Chalds.    Ptutarohus  accordingly  applied  to  Athens 
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for  aid,  which  was  granted  in  opposition  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Demosthenes,  and  an  army  was  sent  into  £u- 
boea  under  the  command  of  Phocion,  who  defeated 
Callias  at  Tamynae,  a  a  350.  (Aesch.  c.  Ctes. 
§§  85-88,  (i0/'Ws.Z<^.  §180;  Dtox,  ds  Pac,  %  b \ 
Pint  Phoc,  12.)  After  this,  Callias  betook  himself  to 
the  Macedonian  court,  where  he  was  for  some  time 
high  in  the  favour  of  the  king;  but,  having  in 
some  way  offended  him,  he  withdrew  to  Thebes,* 
in  the  hope  of  gaining  her  support  in  the  further- 
ance of  his  views.  Breaking,  however,  with  the 
Thebans  also,  and  fearing  an  attack  both  from  them 
and  from  Philip,  he  applied  to  Athens,  and  through 
the  influence  of  Demosthenes  not  only  obtained 
alliance,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Chakds,  but  even  induced  the  Athenians 
to  transfer  to  that  state  the  annual  contributions 
(<rvyrci{cif )  from  Oreus  and  Eretria,  Callias  hold- 
ing out  great  promises  (apparently  never  realized) 
of  assistance  in  men  and  money  from  Achaia,  Me- 
gan, and  Euboea.  This  seems  to  have  been  in 
B.  c.  343y  at  the  time  of  Philip^s  projected  attempt 
on  Ambracia.  Aeschines  of  course  ascribes  his 
rival^s  support  of  Callias  to  corruption;  but  De- 
mosthenes may  have  thought  that  Euboea,  united 
under  a  strong  government,  might  serve  as  an*effeo- 
tual  barrier  to  Philip^s  ambition.  (Aesch.  c.  OCes. 
§  89,  &c ;  Dem.  PkiUpp,  vL  §  85 ;  Thirlwall's 
Greece^  vol.  vi  p.  19.)  In  B.  a  341,  the  defeat  by 
Phocion  of  the  Macedonian  party  in  Eretria  and 
Oreus  under  Cleitarchus  and  PhiUstides  gave  the 
supremacy  in  the  isknd  to  Callias.  (Dem.  de  Cor, 
§§  86,  99,  &c;  PhUipp,  iiL  §§  23,  75,  79 ;  Diod. 
xvL  74 ;  Plut  Dem,  17.)  Callias  seems  to  have 
been  stUI  living  in  &  c  330,  the  date  of  the  ora- 
tions on  ^  the  Crown.^  See  Aesch.  c  Oei,  §§  85, 
87,  who  mentions  a  proposal  of  Demosthenes  to 
confer  on  him  and  his  brother  Tanrosthenes  the 
honour  of  Athenian  dtisenship. 

5.  One  of  the  Thespian  ambassadors,  who  ap- 
peared at  Chalcis  before  the  Roman  commissioners, 
Marcius  and  Atilius,  to  make  a  surrender  of  their 
city,  renouncing  the  alliance  of  Perseus,  B.C.  172. 
In  common  with  the  deputies  from  all  the  Boeotian 
towns,  except  Thebes,  they  were  &vourably  re- 
ceived by  the  Romans,  whose  object  was  to  dis- 
solve the  Boeotian  confederacy, — an  object  accom- 
plished in  the  same  year.  (Polyb.  xxvil  1,  2; 
Liv.  xlii.  43,  44  ;  Clinton,  FcuL  il  p.  80,  iii.  p. 
398.)  [E.  E.] 

CA'LLI  AS  (KoXXkf),  literary.  I.  A  comic  poet, 
was  according  to  Suidas  U.  v.)  a  son  of  Lysimachus, 
and  bore  the  name  of  Schoenion  because  his  &ther 
was  a  rope  or  basket  maker  (crxotyoirAoicos).  He 
belonged  to  the  old  Attic  comedy,  for  Athenaeus  ( x. 
p.  453)  states,  that  he  lived  shortly  before  Strattis, 
who  appears  to  liave  commenced  his  career  as  a 
comic  poet  about  b.  c.  412.  From  the  Scholiast 
on  Aristophanes  (EquU.  526)  we  further  learn, 
that  Callias  was  an  emulator  of  Cratiuus.  It  is, 
therefore,  probable  that  he  began  to  come  before 
the  public  prior  to  a  a  424 ;  and  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  he  was  the  same  person  as  Calliades 
[CalliadbsJ,  he  would  have  lived  at  least  till 
B.  c.  402.  We  still  possess  a  few  fragments  of  his 
comedies,  and  the  names  of  six  are  preserved  in 
Suidas,  vis.  Siyimios^  *Krd)Jarni  (^nob.  iv.  7), 
KJicAwTff  (perhaps  alluded  to  by  Athen.  iL  p.  57, 
and  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vL  p.  264),  Ilfd^cu 
(Athen.  viii.  p.  344  ;  SchoL  ad  Arutopk,  Av,  31, 
151;  Diog.  Laert  ii  18),  BcCrpaxui,  and  2xoA<(- 
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{"oKTss.  Whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  CiJ&n 
whom  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  672,  x.  pp.  448, 453) 
calls  the  author  of  a  7]pcy</uaruc^  rporf^ia,,  is  vst 
certain.  (Comp.  Athen.  iv.  ppu  140,  176,  viL 
p.  300,  xil  pp.  524,  667  ;  Pollux,  vii  113;  Ety- 
mol.  M.  «.  V.  iXtmi ;  Meineke,  Hi$L  CriL  Com. 
Gr,  p.  213,  Ac) 

2.  Of  Aigos,  a  Greek  poet,  the  author  of  an 
epigram  upon  Polycritus.  {Awlh,  Grace  xL  232; 
Brunck,  Amd.  ii.  p.  3.) 

3.  Of  Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  a  Greek  graramarkn 
who  lived  before  the  time  of  Strabo  (xiiL  p.  618), 
who  mentions  him  among  the  celebrated  persims 
bom  in  Lesbos,  and  states  that  he  wrote  commen- 
taries on  the  poems  of  Sappho  and  Akaeoa.  (Coap^ 
Athen.  iii.  p.  85.) 

4.  Of  Syracuse,  a  Greek  hbtorian  who  wrote  a 
great  work  on  the  history  of  Sicily.  He  lived,  as 
Josephus  (c.  Apion,  i.  3)  expresses  it,  long  after 
Philistus,  but  earlier  than  Timaeua.  From  the 
nature  of  his  work  it  is  clear  that  he  was  a  coo- 
temporary  of  Agathocles,  whom,  however,  the 
historian  survived,  as  he  mentioned  the  death  of 
the  tyrant.  This  work  is  somettmea  called  rd  wtfi, 
^AyaBoKKiOf  or  irapl  ^AyoSoicXia  laroplat,  and 
sometimes  also  by  Roman  writers  *^  Historia  de 
Rebus  Siculis.**  (Athen.  xiL  p.  542 ;  Aeliaa,  HkL 
An.  xvi  28 ;  Schol  ad  Apolhm,  JOod.  iii.  41 ; 
Macrob.  Sat  r.  19;  Dionys.  L  42 ;  Fest  s.  «.  iZb- 
mam,)  It  embraced  the  history  of  Sidly  doling 
the  reign  of  Agathocles,  from  &  c.  31 7  to  289,  and 
consisted  of  twenty-two  books.  (Diod.  xxL  Eac> 
12.  p.  492.)  The  very  few  fragments  which  we 
possess  of  the  work  do  not  enable  us  to  form  aa 
opinion  upon  it,  but  Diodorus.  (xxi  JSce.  p^  561) 
states,  that  Callias  was  corrupted  by  Agathodes 
with  rich  bribes ;  that  he  sacrificed  the  truth  of 
history  to  base  gain ;  and  that  he  went  even  so  fitf 
in  distorting  the  truth  as  to  convert  the  crimes  and 
the  violation  of  th«  laws  human  and  dlTine,  of 
which  Agathocles  was  guilty,  into  piaisewortlix 
actions.     (Comp.  Said.  s.  v.  KaXKlas.) 

There  is  another  Callias  of  Syncuse,  a  cmtens- 
porary  of  Demosthenes,  who  occupied  himsdf  witk 
oratory,  but  who  is  mentioned  only  by  IMBtarch. 
(Dem.  5,  VU,  X  OraL  p.  844,  c)  (L.  S.] 

CAXLIAS,  an  architect  of  the  island  of  Aradtta, 
contemporary  with  Demetrius  Polioroetee.  ( Vitruv. 
X.  16.  §  5.)  [W.  LJ 

CALLI'BIUS  (KoXA/tfiof).  1.  The  Hamosft 
who  commanded  the  garrison  with  whidi  the  Spar- 
tans occupied  Athens  at  the  request  of  the  Tlurty 
tyrants,  a  c.  404.  The  story  told  by  Plntarch  of 
his  raising  his  staff  to  strike  Autolycus  the  AtUete 
(whom  the  Thirty  put  to  death  for  presonung  to 
resent  the  insult),  ahews  that  he  fonned  no  excep- 
tion to  the  coarse  and  overbearing  demeanosir  ao 
common  with  Spartan  governors.  The  tyraata 
conciliated  his  favour  by  the  most  stadioas  de^ 
ference, — the  above  case  is  a  sUting  instance  of  it, 
— and  he  allowed  than  accordingly  to  use  bia  sol- 
diers at  their  pleasure  as  the  instruments  of  ^Mtr 
oppression.  (Xen.  HdL  iL3.§§13,14;  IKod. 
xiv.  4;  Plut  L^Mmd,  15.) 

2.  One  of  the  leaden  <^  the  democratic  party  at 
Tegea,  &  c  370,  who  having  fiiiled  in  **Maininy 
the  sanction  of  the  Tegean  assembly  for  tiie  pc^ 
ject  of  uniting  the  Arcaidian  towns  into  one  body« 
endeavoured  to  gain  their  point  by  an  appeal  to 
arms.  They  were,  however,  defaUed  bj  tlie  «£- 
garchical  leader,  Susippoa,  and  Proxanaa^  the  ca£- 
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leigtie  of  Callibiui,  was  slain.  Callibius  on  this 
repeated  with  his  forces  close  to  the  walls  of  the 
atjf  sod,  while  he  affected  to  open  a  negotiation 
with  Stasippos,  waited  for  the  arriral  of  a  rein- 
fiNtement  for  which  he  had  sent  from  Mantineia. 
On  its  sppeaiance,  Stasippus  and  his  friends  fled 
from  the  city  and  Xock  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Artemis;  but  the  par^  of  Callibias  nnroofed  the 
boildiiw  and  attacked  them  with  missiles,  and 
Being  thus  obliged  to  surrender,  they  were  taken 
to  Tegea  and  put  to  death  af^  the  mockery  of  a 
trial  (Xen.  IfeiL  yi.  5.  §  6,  &c. ;  comp.  Paus. 
Till  27.)  [E.R] 

CALLICLES  (KoXAiicX^s),  a  physician,  who 
lived  probably  in  the  third  or  second  century  a  &, 
and  who  Ib  mentioned  by  Oalen  {De  MeUL  Med, 
il  7.  ToL  X.  p.  142)  as  having  bielonged  to  the 
medical  sect  of  the  Empiiid.  [W.  A.  0.] 

CALLICLES  (Ka^AiffXiyt).  1.  A  statuary  of 
Hegara,  who  lired  about  b.  a  400.  (See  Siebelis, 
od  Poms,  iiL  p.  29.)  His  principal  works  seem  to 
bare  been  Olympian  Tictors  (Paus.  vi.  7.  §§  1,  3), 
and  phikMophers.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxziv.  8.  s.  19.  ) 
2.  A  painter  of  uncertain  age  and  country 
(Phn.  H.  N,  zzxT.  10.  a.  37),  is  periiapsthe  same 
M  the  painter,  CaUides,  mentioned  by  Varro. 
{Fn^m,  p.  236,  Bip.)  [W.  L] 

CALU'CRAT£S(Ka;vXiKpdTi}t),historical.  1. 
A  Spartan,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the  finest 
and  handsomest  man  of  all  the  Greeks  of  his  time. 
He  was  slain  by  an  arrow  just  before  the  armies  en- 
gaged at  Phtaea  (b.  a  479),  and  while  the  Greeks 
veie  waiting  till  the  signs  ^m  the  sacrifices 
aboold  be  fiiTonraUe.  (Herod,  ix.  72.)  In  Herod, 
ix.  85,  his  name  occurs  among  the  Ipiyts  who 
veie  buried  aepaxately  firom  the  rest  of  the  Spar- 
tans and  from  the  Hdots.  The  word  ip^rt f,  how- 
erei;  can  hardly  be  used  here  in  its  ordinary 
Beaoing  of  **  yonths,**  but  has  probably  its  original 
pgnificatiim  oif  **  commanders.**  (See  M'uller,  Dor. 
ii-  ^  315 ;  Thirlwall*s  Chreece,  ii.  p.  350,  note.) 

2.  CaUictBtes  is  the  name  given  to  the  murderer 
of  Dion  by  Nepoe  {Dioih  8) :  he  is  called  Callip- 
^  by  Diodoma  and  Plutarch.     [Callippus.] 

3l  An  accomplished  flatterer  at  the  court  of 
I^tofemy  III.  (Euergetes),  who,  apparently  mis- 
tshing  serriUty  for  knovdedge  of  the  world, 
fiStcted  to  adopt  Ulysses  as  his  model  He  is 
said  to  have  worn  a  seal-ring  with  a  head  of 
l^^lysKs  mgiBTed  on  it,  and  to  have  given  his 
children  the  names  of  Telegonus  and  Anticleia. 
(Atheo.  vi  p.  251,  d.) 

4.  A  man  of  Leontium  in  Achaia,  who  plays  a 
somewhat  diarepntable  part  in  the  history  of  the 
Achaean  league.  By  a  decree  of  the  Achacans, 
■B^onnly  recorded  in  B.  a  181,  Lacedaemon  had 
l>Mi  tec^ved  into  their  confederacy  and  the  resto- 
mun  of  aU  Lacedaemonian  exiles  had  been  pro- 
^^ided  for,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  had 
ftftad  with  ingnUitnde  their  previous  restoration 
h  the  Achaean*.  The  Romans,  however,  had 
*nt  to  am  the  recall  of  these  men,  and  in  the 
Achate  in  the  assembly  on  this  question,  b.  c.  179, 
^^tQiaates  contended,  in  opposition  to  Lycortas, 
^  the  reqoiaition  should  be  complied  with, 
^porihf  ouintaining,  that  neither  law,  nor  solemn 
fftoii,  nor  anything  else,  should  be  more  regarded 
ihaa  die  will  of  R^e.  The  assembly,  however, 
bvoned  the  Tiew  of  Lycortas,  and  appointed 
fabassadoca,  of  whom  CaUicrates  was  one,  to  lay 
it  bcfoR  the  Roman  senate.    But  he  grievously 
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abused  his  trust,  and  instigated  the  Romans  to 
sap  the  independence  of  his  country  by  giving 
their  support  in  every  dty  to  the  Roman  or  anti- 
national  party.  Returning  home  with  letters  from 
the  senate,  pressing  the  recall  of  the  exiles,  and 
highly  commendatory  of  himself^  he  was  made 
general  of  the  league,  and  used  all  his  influence 
thenceforth  for  the  frurtherance  of  the  Roman 
cause.  (Polyb.  xxv.  1,  2,  xxvL  1 — 3.)  In  b.  c. 
174  he  successfully  redsted  the  proposal  of  Xenar- 
chus,  who  was  at  that  time  general,  for  an  alliance 
with  Perseus.  (Liv.  xlL  23,  24.)  Early  in  &  c. 
168  he  opposed  the  motion  of  Lycortas  and  his 
party  for  sending  aid  to  the  two  Ptolemies  (Philo- 
metor  and  Physcon)  against  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
recommending  instMd,  that  they  should  endeavour 
to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties ;  and 
he  carried  his  point  by  introducing  a  letter  from 
Q.  Maicius,  the  Roman  consul,  in  which  the  same 
course  was  urged.  (Polyb.  xxix.  8 — 10.)  On 
the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans,  b.  c. 
168,  more  than  1000  of  the  chief  Achaeans,  point- 
ed out  by  CaUicrates  as  having  favoured  the  cause 
of  Perseus,  were  apprehended  and  sent  to  Rome, 
to  be  tried,  as  it  was  pretended,  before  the  senate. 
Among  these  was  Polybius,  the  historian ;  and  he 
was  also  one  of  the  survivors,  who,  after  a  deten- 
tion of  17  Tears,  were  permitted  to  return  to  their 
country.  (Polyb.  xxx.  10,  xxxl  8,  xxxiL  7,  8, 
xxxiii.  1;  Liv.  xlv.  31;  Paus.  vii.  10.)  The  base- 
ness of  CaUicrates  was  visited  on  his  head, — ^i^ 
indeed,  such  a  man  could  feel  such  a  punishment, 
— ^in  the  intense  hatred  of  his  countrymen.  Men 
deemed  it  poUution  to  use  the  same  bath  with 
him,  and  the  very  boys  in  the  streets  threw  in 
his  teeth  the  name  of  traitor.  (Polyb.  xxx.  20.) 
In  B.  c.  153  he  dissuaded  the  league  firom  taking 
any  part  in  the  war  of  the  Rhodians  against  Crete, 
on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  befit  them  to  go  to 
war  at  aU  without  the  sanction  of  the  Romans. 
(Polyb.  xxxiii  15.)  Three  years  after  this,  b.  a 
150,  Menalddas,  then  general  of  the  league,  having 
been  bribed  by  the  Oropians  with  10  talents  to 
aid  them  against  the  Athenians,  from  whose  gar- 
rison in  their  town  they  had  received  injury, 
engaged  CaUicrates  in  the  same  cause  by  the  pro- 
mise of  half  the  sum.  The  payment,  however,  he 
evaded,  and  CaUicrates  retaliated  on  Menalcidaa 
by  a  capital  charge ;  but  Menalcidas  escaped  the 
danger  through  the  fovour  of  Diaeua,  his  successor 
in  toe  oflioe  of  general,  whom  he  bribed  with  three 
talents.  In  &  a  149,  CalUcrates  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Rome  with  Diaeus,  to  oppose  the 
Spartan  exiles,  whose  banishment  Diaeus  had  pro- 
cured, and  who  hoped  to  be  restored  by  the  senate. 
CaUicrates,  however,  died  at  Rhodes,  where  they 
had  touched  on  their  way ;  **  his  death,**  says 
Pausanias,  *^  being,  for  aught  I  know,  a  clear  gain 
to  his  country.**    (Paus.  vii  11,  12.)     [E.  E.J 

CALLrCRATES(KaAAiirfNiTi}s),bterary.  1.  Is 
mentioned  only  once  by  Athenaeus  (xiii  p.  586)  as 
the  author  of  a  comedy  called  Moax^9  And  from 
the  connexion  in  which  his  name  appean  there  with 
those  of  Antiphanes  and  Alexis,  it  may  be  idierred 
that  he  was  a  poet  of  the  middle  Attic  comedy. 
(Meineke,  Hisi.  CriL  Com,  Gr,  p.  418.) 

2.  A  Greek  orator  who  seems  to  have  Uved 
about  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  and  to  whom  tho 
tables  of  Peigamus  ascribed  the  oration  fcorcl  Ai)- 
HOffBifovs  ieapaif6fM¥y  which  was  usuaUy  consider- 
<^  the  work  of  Deinaichui.    (Dionys.  Uemarck, 
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II.)  But  no  work  of  Callicrates  was  known  eren 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Dionyuus  of  Halicamassut. 

3.  A  Greek  historian  who  lired  in  and  after  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Aurelian.  He  was  a  native 
of  Tyre,  and  wrote  the  history  of  Aurelian.  Vo^ 
piscus  {Aurd,  4),  who  has  preserved  a  few  frag- 
ments of  the  work,  describes  Callicrates  as  by  fiur 
the  most  learned  writer  among  the  Greeks  of  his 
time.  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'CRATES  {KaXXiKpdrns).  1.  An  ar- 
chitect, who  in  company  with  Ictinus  built  the 
Parthenon  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  (Pint 
Ferid,  IS.) 

2.  A  Lacedaemonian  sculptor,  celebrated  for  the 
smallness  of  his  works.  (Aelian,  V.  H,  i.  17.) 
He  made  ants  and  other  animals  out  of  ivoiy, 
which  were  so  small  that  one  could  not  distinguidi 
the  difierent  limbs.  (Plin.  H*  N,  vii.  21 ,  xxxtL 
5.  s.  4.)  According  to  Athenaeus  (iz.  p.  782,  B.), 
he  also  executed  embossed  work  on  vases.  [  W.  I.] 

CALLICRA'TIDAS  (KaWiKpart^as)  was  sent 
out  in  B.  c  406  to  succeed  Lysander  as  admiral  of 
the  Ldcedaemonian  fleet,  and  soon  found  that  the 
jealousy  of  his  predecessor,  as  well  as  the  strong 
contrast  of  their  characters,  had  left  for  him  a  har- 
vest of  difficulties.  Yet  he  was  not  unsuccessful 
in  surmounting  these,  and  shewed  that  plain, 
straighvfbrward  honesty  may  sometimes  be  no  bad 
substitute  for  the  arts  of  tiie  supple  diplomatist. 
The  cabals  of  Lysander^  partisans  against  him  he 
quelled  by  asking  them,  whether  he  diould  remain 
where  he  was,  or  sail  home  to  report  how  matters 
stood ;  and  even  those  who  looked  back  with  most 
regret  to  the  winning  and  agreeaUd  manners  of 
his  courtly  predecessor,  admired  his  virtue,  says 
Plutarch,  even  as  the  beauty  of  a  heroic  statue. 
His  great  difficulty,  however,  was  the  want  of 
funds,  and  for  theise  he  reluctantly  went  and  ap- 
plied to  Cyrus,  to  whom  it  is  said  that  Lysander, 
in  order  to  thwart  his  successor,  had  returned  the 
sums  he  held;  but  the  proud  Spartan  spirit  of  Cal- 
licratidas  could  not  brook  to  dance  attendance  at 
the  princess  doors,  and  he  withdrew  from  Sardis  in 
disgust,  dedaring  that  the  (Greeks  were  most 
wretched  in  tru<Mng  to  barbarians  for  money, 
and  that,  if  he  returned  home  in  safety,  he  would 
do  his  best  to  reconcile  Lacedaemon  to  Athens. 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  obtaining  a  supply  from 
the  Milesians,  and  he  then  commenced  against  the 
enemy  a  series  of  successful  operations.  The  cap- 
ture of  the  fortress  of  Delphinium  in  Chios  and 
the  plunder  of  Teos  were  closely  followed  by  the 
conquest  of  Methymna.  This  last  place  Conon  at- 
tempted to  save,  in  spite  of  his  inferiority  in  num- 
bers, but,  arriving  too  late,  anchored  for  the  night 
at  'Eicar^yy«;<roi.  The  next  morning  he  was  chased 
by  Callicratidas,  who  declared  that  he  would  put  a 
stop  to  his  adulienf  wiih  the  sea,  and  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  Mytilene,  where  his  opponent 
blockaded  him  by  sea  and  hmd.  Conon,  however, 
contrived  to  send  news  to  the  Athenians  of  the 
strait  in  which  he  was,  and  a  fleet  of  more  than 
150  sail  was  despatched  to  relieve  him.  Callicra- 
tidas  then,  leaving  Eteonicus  with  50  ships  to  con- 
duet  the  blockade,  proceeded  with  120  to  meet  the 
enemy.  A  battle  ensued  at  Aiginusae,  remarkable 
for  the  unprecedented  number  of  vessels  engaged, 
and  in  this  Callicratidas  was  slain,  and  the  Athe- 
nians were  victorious.  According  to  Xenophon, 
his  steersman,  Hermon,  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him    from   engaging   with   such  superior   nnm- 
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bers :  as  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  tell  it,  the  soetli* 
sayer  foretold  the  admiral^s  death.  His  answer  al 
any  rate,  m^  *^  ^*v  ^^"^  '^  ZNvt^or,  bMane 
fiunous,  but  is  mentioned  with  censure  by  Plstsick 
and  Cicero.  On  the  whole,  Callkratidas  is  a  soim* 
what  refr«diing  specimen  of  a  plain,  Uunt  ^w^ 
tan  of  the  old  school,  with  aO  the  guiklesBDea 
and  simple  honesty,  but  (it  may  be  added)  not 
without  the  bigotry  of  that  character.  WitnM 
his  answer,  when  asked  what  sort  of  men  the 
lonians  were :  **  Bad  freemen,  but  exodknt  iIsvm.* 
(Xen.  HeU,  i  6.  §§  1—4(3;  Died.  ziU.  76-79, 
97—99;  Plut  I^iamd.  5—7,  Pdop,  2,  Afefit 
ikegm,  Laoon ;  Ck.  de  €^,  I  24,  30.)  Aeliu 
tells  us  (  F.  i^.  xii.  43),  that  he  rose  to  the  priri- 
leges  of  dtizouhip  frtim  the  condition  of  a  slsve 
(^0Q«r) ;  but  see  Mitfbrd^  Greeoe,  ch.  zx.  see.  2, 
note  4.)  [E.  E.] 

CALLICtlA'TIDAS  (RaXAiJcporiSas),  a  £aa- 
ple  of  Pythagoras.  Four  extracts  from  hxs  writiop 
on  the  subject  of  marriage  and  domesric  hamtncM 
are  preserved  in  Stobaeus.  {FloriL  Izz.  1 1,  uuxv. 
16—18.)  [A.O.] 

CALLI'CRITUS   {KaWUf^ms)^    a  Theban, 
was  sent  as  ambassador  from  the  Boeotians  lo  tke 
Roman  senate,  b.  a  187,  to  remonstrate  against 
the  requisition  of  the  latter  for  the  recall  ef  Zetx- 
ippus  frtm  exile.     The  sentence  of  bankhmtnt 
luid  been  passed  against  him  both  for  sacril^  sad 
for  the  murder  of  Brachyllas  [see  p.  502,  a.] ;  sad 
Callicritus  represented  to  the  Romans  on  bdialf  of 
his  countrymen,  that  they  could  not  annul  a  aen- 
tence  which  had  been  legally  pronounced.    The 
remonstrance  was  at  first  unavailing,  though  ulti- 
mately the  demand  of  the  senate  was  not  pressed 
(Polyb.  xxiiL  2.)    It  was  probably  the  same  Qd- 
licritus  who  strongly  oppdaed    in  the  Beeolia& 
assembly  the  views  of  Perseus.     He  appears  even 
to  have  gone  to  Rome  to  warn  the  senate  of  the 
king^s  saiemes,  and  was  murdored,  by  order  of  the 
hitter,  on  his  way  back.  (Liv.  zlii  IS,  40.)  [E.  E.] 

CALLICTER  (KaAX<im}p),  suniained  Uani- 
aios^  a  Greek  poet,  the  author  of  four  eptgrama  «C 
little  merit  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (AalkeL 
Graee,  xi.  5,  6,  118,  333;  Branch,  AmmL  vL  pp. 
294,  529.)  [L.  S.) 

CALLIDE'MUS  (KoAAfSivior),  a  Greek 
about  whom  nothing  is  known,  excMit  thai  Ptiay 
(H,  N.  iv.  12)  and  Solinus  (17)  refer  to  bim  sa 
their  authority  for  the  statement,  that  the  idaad  ef 
Euboea  was  originally  called  Chalds  from  the  &et  «f 
brass  (xoAittfs)  being  discovered  there  first.  [L^&l 

CALLI'DIUS.    [Caudiubl] 

CALLIGEITUS  (KoAAl^wrw),  a 
and  TIMAGORAS  (Tttueyopat),  a  Cyzicu, 
sent  to  Sparta  in  &  c  412  by  liiaraabaana,  the 
satrap  of  Bithynia,  to  induce  the  LaoedwsBoinBiis 
to  send  a  fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  in  order  to  assist 
the  Hellespontine  cities  in  revolting  frtian  Athene 
The  Lacedaemonians,  howev^,  thrtragli  the  ivftt- 
ence  of  Alcibiades,  preferred  sending  a  fleet  ta 
Chios;  but  Calligeitns  and  Timagoras  wvuld  nofl 
take  part  in  this  expedition,  and  applied  the  uMswy 
which  they  btvught  from  Pharaabasos  to  the  eqn^ 
ment  of  a  separate  fleet,  which  left  Peloponoesu 
towards  the  close  of  the  year.  (Thac  Tin.  6,  8, 
39.) 

CALLIGENELA  (KaAAi>^^«),  a  anriMBe  of 
Demeter  or  of  her  nurse  and  compaaioii,  or  oC  Oae^ 
(Aristoph.  Thenn.  300,  with  the  ScboL  ;  Hca^ 
f.  v.;  Phot.  Lex.  $, «.)  [U  &] 
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CALLrOENES  (KoXXiT^n)}),  the  mune  of 
the  phjndan  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  who 
attended  him  in  hit  last  illne«  at  Amphipolis,  b.  a 
179,  and  concealed  his  death  from  the  people  till 
the  arriTal  of  Peneos,  to  whom  he  had  sent  intel- 
ligence of  the  great  danger  of  the  king.  (Lir.  xL 
56.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CALLI'MACHUS  {KaXXi/Mxos),     1.  Of  the 

tribe  of  Aiantis  and  the  HJtJtos  of  Aphidna,  held 

the  office  of  Polemarch,  B.  c  490,  and  in  that  car 

padtj  commanded  th^  right  wing  of  the  Athenian 

aimjr  at  Marathon,  where  he  was  slain,  after  be- 

having  with  much  gaUantry.     In  the  battle  he  is 

ttid  to  hare  rowed  to  Artemis  a  heifer  for  ereir 

enemy  he  should  slay.    By  the  persuasion  of  Mil- 

tiades  he  had  giren  his  casting  rote  for  fighting, 

when  the  roices  of  the  ten  generals  were  equally 

dinded  on  the  question.    This  is  the  last  recorded 

inatanoe  of  the  Polemarch  performing  the  military 

duties  which  his  name  implies.    Callimachns  was 

conspicuously  figured  in  the  fresco  painting  of  the 

battle  of  Marathon,  by  Polygnotua,  in  the  arod 

irwciXn.    (HerY>d.  ri  109— 1 14 ;  Plut  Aristid.  et 

Cat  Maj,  2,  SynqxM,  L  8.  §  3 ;   SchoL  ad  Ari»- 

topi  £9.  658;  Pans.L  15.) 

2.  One  of  Uie  generals  of  Mithridatea,  who,  by 

his  skill  in  engineering,  defended  the  town  of 

Amisas,  in  Pontus,  for  a  considerable  time  against 

the  Romans,  in  b.  c.  71 ;  and  when  Lucullus 

had  succeeded  in  taking  a  portion  of  the  wall, 

CaOimachua  set  fire  to  the  place  and  made  hia 

ocape  by  aea.     He  afterwarda  fell  into  the  handa 

of  LucuUus  at  the  capture  of  Nisibis  (called  by 

the  Greeks  Antiocb)  in  Mygdonia,  B.  c  68,  and 

vas  put  to  death  in  rerenge  for  the  burning  of 

AmitnA,     (Plut.  LuculL  19,  32;  oomp.  Appian, 

BdL  MUkr.  78,  83 ;  Dion  Cass.  xxxr.  7.)    [E.  £.] 

CALLI'MACHUS  (KaXAl/iaxof),  one  of  the 

ooat   celebrated  Alexandrine   grammarians  and 

poets,  was,  according  to  Suidaa,  a  aon  of  Battua 

and  Meaatme,  and  belonged  to  the  celebrated  fiunily 

of  the  R«t»ift^ft^  at  Cyrene,  whence  Orid  (76.  53) 

aad  others  call   him  simply  Battiades.    (Comp. 

Strab.  zriL  p.  837.)    He  waa  a  diadple  of  the 

grammanan  Hermocratea,  and  afterwarda  taught 

at  Eleoaia,  a  suburb  of  Alexandria.  He  waa  highly 

««teemed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphua,  who  invited 

him  to  a  place  in  d^e  Museum.    (Suid. ;  Strab. 

zril  p.  838.)     Callimachus  was  still  alive  in  the 

i^  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  the  successor  of  Phila- 

(ieiphoiL     (SchoL  ad  CaUinu  Hymn.  ii.  26.)     It 

vas  formerly  believed,  but  is  now  established  as  an 

historical  fiut,  that  Callimachus  was  chief  librarian 

of  the  fiunoua  library  of  Alexandria.    This  foci 

icada  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  he  was  the  suo* 

ccaaor  of  Zenodotus,  and  that  he  held  this  office 

from  about  b.  c  260  until  his  death  about  b.  a 

240.    (Ritachl,  Die  AUxandrm.  BiUiotk,  j-c.  pp. 

19«  94,  &c)     This  calculation  agrees  witn   the 

ituement  of  A.  OeUiua  (xvil  21),   that  Calli- 

XBackos  lived  shortly  before  the  first  Punic  war. 

He  waa  mairied  to  a  daughter  of  Euphrates  of 

SjracQse,  and  had  a  aiater  Megatime,  who  waa 

named  to  Staaenoma,  and  a  aon  Callimachus, 

vho  is  dtstingnisbed  from  his  undo  by  being  called 

the  younger,  and  is  called  by  Suidaa  the  author  of 

aa  qiic  poem  Ilcpi  n^rMV. 

Callimachua  waa  one  of  the  moat  distinguished 
ftammarians,  critics,  and  poets  of  the  Alexandrine 
period,  and  hia  celebrity  surpassed  that  of  nearly 
aH  the  other  Alexandrine    scholars   and    poets. 
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Several  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  that 
period,  such  as  his  successor  Eratosthenes,  Philoa- 
tephanua,  Aristophanes  of  Bysmtium,  Apollonias 
Rhodius,  Ister,  and  Hermippus,  were  among  his 
pupils.  Callimachus  was  one  oi  the  most  fertile 
writen  of  antiquity,  and  if  the  number  in  Suidas 
be  correct,  he  wrote  800  works,  though  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  most  of  them  were  not  of 
great  extent,  if  he  followed  his  own  maxim,  that  a 
great  book  was  equal  to  a  great  evil  ( Athen.  iii 
p.  72.)  The  number  of  his  works  of  which  the 
titles  or  fragments  are  known  to  us,  amounts  to 
upwards  of  forty.  But  what  we  possess  is  very 
little,  and  consists  principally  of  poetical  produc- 
tions, apparently  the  least  valuable  of  all  his 
works,  since  Callimachus,  notwithstanding  the 
reputation  he  enjoyed  for  his  poems,  was  not  a 
man  of  real  poeticiU  talent :  labour  and  learning 
are  with  him  the  substitutes  for  poetical  genius 
and  talent.  His  prose  works,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  would  have  furnished  us  with  some  highly 
important  information  concerning  ancient  mytho- 
logy, history,  literature,  Ac,  are  completely  lost. 

The  poetical  productions  of  Callimachus  still  ex- 
tant are :  1.  Hymns,  six  in  number,  of  which  five 
are  written  in  hexameter  verse  and  in  the  Ionic 
dialect,  and  one,  on  the  bath  of  Pallas,  in  distichs 
and  in  the  Doric  dialect.     These  hymns,  which 
bear  greater  resemblance  to  epic  than  to  lyric 
poetry,  are  the  productions  of  labour  and  learning, 
like  most  of  the  poems  of  that  period.    Almost 
every  line  furnishes  some  curious  mythical  infor- 
mation, and  it  is  perhaps  not  saying  too  much  to 
assert,  that  these  hymns  are  more  overloaded  with 
learning  than  any  other  poetical  production  of  that 
time.    Their  style  has  nothing  of  the  easy  flow 
of  genuine  po«try,  and  is  evidently  studied  and 
laboured.    There  are  some  ancient  Greek  scholia 
on  these  hjrmns,  ^K^ch  however  have  no  great 
merit.     2.  Seventy-three  epigrams,  which  belong 
to  the  best  specimens  of  this  kind  of  poetry.    The 
high  estimation    they  enjoyed    in   antiquity  is 
attested  by  the  fiurt,  that  Archibius,  the  gramma- 
rian, who  lived,  at  the  latest,  one  generation  after 
Callimachus,  wrote  a  commentary  upon  them,  and 
that  Marianus,  in  the  reign  of  Uie  emperor  Anas- 
taaius,  wrote  a  paraphrase  of  them  in  iambics. 
They  were  incorporated  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
at  an  eariy  time,  and  have  thus  been  preserved. 
3.  Elegies.    These  are  lost  with  the  exception  of 
some  fragments,  but  there  are  imitations  of  them 
by  the  Roman  poets,  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
is  the  **De  Coma  Berenices'*  of  Catullus.     If  we 
may  believe  the  Roman  critics,  Callimachus  was 
the  greatest  among  the  elegiac  poets  (Quintil  x. 
1.  §  58),  and  Ovi^  Propertius,  and  Catullus  took 
Callimachus  for  their  model  in  this  species  of 
poetry.    We  have  mention  of  several  more  poeti- 
cal productions,  but  all  of  them  have  perished 
except  a  few  fragments,  and  however  much  we  may 
lament  their  loss  on  account  of  the  information  we 
might  hare  derived  firom  them,  we  have  very  little 
reason  to  regret  their  loss  as  specimens  of  poetry. 
Among  them  we  may  mention,  1.  The  Afna,  an 
epic  poem  in  four  books  on  the  causes  of  the  various 
mythical  stories,  religious  ceremonies,  and  other 
customs.     The  work  is  ofren  referred  to,  and  was 
paraphrased  by  Marianus;  but  the  paraphrase  is 
lost,  and  of  the  original  wc  hare  only  a  few  frug- 
ments.     2.  An  epic  poem  entitled  '£ire(Ai},  which 
was  the  name  of  an  old  woman  who  had  received 
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TheseuB  hospitably  when  he  went  out  to  fight 
againtt  the  Marathonian  bull.  This  work  was 
likewise  paraphrased  by  Marianus,  and  we  still 
possess  some  finagments  of  the  origlnaL  The  worics 
entitled  TaKirtia  and  VKoBkos  were  in  all  proba- 
bility likewise  epic  poems.  It  appears  that  there 
was  scarcely  any  kind  of  poetry  in  which  Calli- 
machus  did  not  try  his  strength,  for  he  is  said  to 
hare  written  comedies,  tragedies,  iambic,  and 
choliambic  poems.    Reelecting  his  poem  Ibis  see 

AP0LL0NIU8  RhOOIUS. 

Of  his  numerous  prose  works  not  one  is  extant 
entire,  though  there  were  among  them  some  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  one  of  which  the  loss 
is  most  to  be  lamented  was  entitled  Tllpc^  wwro- 
ianvv  trvyypofifJuiTtty,  or  vlroiccf  rSv  iv  irdirp 
trat8c(f  SiaAofuffiirrwy  koX  Sv  (rvvtypa^or,  in  120 
books.  This  work  was  the  first  comprehensiTe 
history  of  Greek  literature.  It  contained,  syste- 
matically arranged,  lists  of  the  authors  and  their 
works.  The  various  departments  of  literature  ap- 
pear to  have  been  classified,  so  that  Callimachus 
spoke  of  the  comic  and  tragic  poets,  of  the  orators, 
law-givers,  philosophers,  &c.,  in  separate  books,  in 
which  the  authors  were  enumerated  in  their 
chronological  succession.  (Athen.  iLp.70,  vLp.252, 
xiii.  p.  585,  xv.  p.  669 ;  Diog.  Laert  iv.  23,  viii. 
86.)  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  this  work  was 
the  fruit  of  his  studies  in  the  libraries  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  that  it  mainly  recorded  such  authors  as 
were  contained  in  those  libraries.  His  pupil  Aris- 
tophanes of  Byxantium  wrote  a  commentary  upon 
it.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  408,  viii.  336 ;  Etym.  Mag. 
«.  V.  nfra|.)  Among  his  other  prose  works  we 
find  mentioned  the  following : — I.  MoMrcZbr,  which 
is  usually  supposed  to  have  treated  of  the  Museum 
of  Alexandria  and  the  schohurs  connected  with 
it  2.  ncf»l  dytiifmp,  3.  *Edvucal  dpofjuurlai.  3. 
Qavfido'ta  or  SavfuHruv  rHw  tls  Simunuf  t^k  yrjy 
fcal  Towovs  6vrt»w  ovMr)wyif,a  work  similar,  though 
probably  much  superior,^  the  one  still  extant  bv 
Antigonus  Carystius.  4.  Tiro/iyifftara  laropiKa, 
5.  Hdfuna  fiapSapucd,  6.  Krlatis  tn^ttv  icat 
w6\9U¥.  TJ'Kpyovs  oiKifffioi.  8.  Ilcpt  dt^dfun^.  9. 
Tit  pi  "hpvtup.  10.  ^wayttyii  irorcviwy,  or  irtpH 
rmv  iv  oucovfUiffj  irorofiivv,  &C.,  &c.  A  list  of  his 
works  is  given  by  Suidas,  and  a  more  complete  one 
by  Fabricius.  {BM,  Graee,  iiL  p.  815,  &c.) 

The  first  edition  of  the  six  hymns  of  Calli- 
machus appeared  at  Florence  in  4to.,  probably 
between  1494  and  1500.  It  was  followed  bv  the 
Aldine,  Venice,  1513,  8vo.,  but  a  better  edition, 
in  which  some  gaps  are  filled  up  and  the  Greek 
scholia  are  added,  is  that  of  S.  Gelenius,  Basel, 
1532,  4to.,  reprinted  at  Paris,  1549,  4to.  A  more 
complete  edition  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones  is 
that  of  H.  Stephanus,  Paris,  1566,  fol.  in  the  col- 
lection of  ^  Poetae  principes  Heroici  Carminis.** 
This  edition  is  the  basis  of  the  text  which  from 
that  time  has  been  regarded  as  the  vulgate.  A 
second  edition  by  H.  Stephanus  (Geneva,  1577, 
4to.)  is  greatly  improved :  it  contains  the  Greek 
scholia,  a  Latin  translation,  thirty-three  epigrams 
of  Callimachus,  and  a  few  fragments  of  his  other 
works.  Henceforth  scarcely  anything  was  done 
for  the  text,  until  Th.  Graevius  undertook  a  new 
and  comprehensive  edition,  which  was  completed 
by  his  fiither  J.  G.  Graevius.  It  appeared  at 
Utrecht,  1697,  2  vols.  8vo.  It  contains  the  notes 
of  the  previous  editors,  of  R.  Bentley,  and  the  br 
motts  commentary  of  Es.  Spanheim.    This  edition 
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is  the  basis  of  the  one  edited  by  J.  A.  Enesti  st 
Leiden,  1761,  2  vols.  8vo.,  which  contatnt  the 
whole  of  the  commoitary  of  Graevius*  editicm,  a 
much  improved  text,  a  more  oomi^ete  ooUectkm  of 
the  fragments,  and  additional  notes  by  Hematei^ 
huis  and  Ruhnken.  Among  the  subsequent  edi- 
tions we  need  only  mention  those  of  Ch.  F.Loesner 
(Leipzig,  1774,  8vo.),  H.  F.  M.  Volser  (Leipog, 
1817,  8vo.),  and  C.  F.  Blomfield  (London,  1815, 
8vo.).  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'MACHUS,  a  physician,  who  was  ooe 
of  the  foUowoB  of  Herophuus,  and  who  must  have 
lived  about  the  second  century  b.  c,  as  he  is  neih 
tioned  by  Zeuxii.  (Galen,  CornvmemL  m  Hippotr. 
*^Epid,  Vir  I  5.  vol  xviL  pt.  i  p.  827.)  He 
wrote  a  woHl  in  explanation  <^  the  obacJete  wonb 
used  by  Hippocrates,  which  is  not  now  extant,  hot 
which  is  quoted  by  Erotianus.  {Gkmt.  Hippocr. 
praeC)  He  may  perhiqw  be  tiie  same  persan  who 
18  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  having  written  a  work 
De  Coroms.  (H.  N.  xxL  9.)  [W.  A.  0.] 

CALLI'MACHUS  {KakKfyuixot\  an  artist  of 
uncertain  country,  who  is  said  to  hiave  invented 
the  Corinthian  column.     (Vitruv.  iv.  1.  §  10.) 
As  Scopas  built  a  temple  of  Athene  at  Tegea 
with  Corinthian  columns  in  B.  a  396,  Callimachas 
must  have  lived  before  that  time.      Paosaaias 
(L  26.  §  7)  calla  him  the  inventor  of  the  art 
of  boring  marble  (rovf  KlBovs  wpmros  irpivwn), 
which  Thiersch  {EpoeL  Anm.  p.  60)  thinks  is  tt 
be  undentood  of  a  mere  perfection  of  that  art, 
which  could  not  have  been  entirely  unknown  to  so 
late  a  period.    By  these  inventims  as  weU  as  by 
his  other  productions,  Callimadins  stood  in  good 
reputation  with  his  contemporaries,  althoc^  he 
did  not  belong  to  the  first-rate  artists.     He  was  to 
anxious  to  give  his  worics  the  last  tmidi  of  pedee- 
tion,  by  eli^rating  the  details  with  too  mndi  care, 
that  he  lost  the  grand  and  suUime.    DiooysBft 
therefore  compares  him  and  Calamis  to  the  ofstor 
Lysias  (r^f  KnrT&rrrros  Ivwa  tau  r$f  x4^^^^)y 
whilst  he  draws  a  parallel  between  Pcjydetos  and 
Phidias  and  Isocrates,  on  account  of  the  crtfiMi^ 
icol  fMycLK^txPOP  Koi  i^mparaciv,  {Jmdic  Itoer,  c 
3.)    Callimachus  was  never  satisfied  with  himsd^ 
and  therefore  received  the  epithet  KUKfirtx''^ 
(Pans,  i  26.  §  7.)    Pliny  (J7.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19) 
says  the  same,  and  gives  an  exact  interpfetatioa  sf 
the  surname :  **  Semper  calumniator  ani  nee  fincni 
habens  diligentiae ;  ob  id  ttatufirtxp'f  appelktaa.'* 
Vitruvius  says,  that  Callimachus  **  propter  el^gB»> 
tiam  et  subtUitatem  artb  marmcneae  ab  Atheiui»- 
sibus  Kordfr^xF^*  frierat  nominatua.**    SiQig  {Od. 
Art  p.  125)  conjectures,  after  Mmie  MSS.,  that 
tcaTOTti^lTtx^^s  must  be  read  instead  of  naafi- 
rtxvos ;  but  this  is  quite  improbable  on  account  of 
Pliny *s  translation,  **  calumniator  aoi^    Whether 
the  jirari(rcx*'ot  of  Vitruvius  is  cormpt  or  a  second 
surname  (as  Siebelis  supposea,  ad  Pom,  i.  26.  S  7), 
cannot  be  decided.    So  much  is  oertain,  that  Oal- 
limachus'  style  was  too  artifidaL     Pliny  (L  c), 
speaking  of  a  work  representing   some  daaciag 
Lacedaemonian  women,  aays,  tut  hb  exuaiiia 
ekboration  of  the  work  had   destroyed  aQ   its 
beauty.     Pausanias  (L  26.  §  7)  describes  a  goUcft 
lamp,  a  work  of  CalUmachus  dedicated  to  Atliena, 
which  if  filled  with  oil,  burnt  preciseiy  ope  whole 

Sear  without  ever  going  out.  It  is  aoaroelj  pr»- 
able  that  the  painter  GaUimachoa,  meotioBed  by 
Pliny  {L  c),  should  be  our  atatoary, althowk  lei 
is  genoally  identified  witii  hira.  ( W.  L] 
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CALLI'MEDON  (KaXXifUBmpy,  ronuuned  6 
Kipa€0%  or  the  crab,  on  account  of  his  fondness 
for  that  kind  of  shellfish  (A then.  iiL  p.  100,  c), 
was  one  of  the  orators  at  Athens  in  tae  Macedo- 
nian interest,  and  accordingly  fled  from  the  city  to 
Anttpater,  when  the  Athenians  rose  against  the 
ttMedonians  upon  the  death  of  Alexander  tiie 
Oieat  in  B.  c.  I&3.  When  the  Macedonian  sapre- 
D8cy  was  reestablished  at  Athens  by  Antipater, 
Callimedon  returned  to  the  city,  but  was  obliged 
to  fly  fnm  it  again  upon  the  <nitbreak  against 
Pboaon  in  B.  c  317.  The  orators  Hegemon  and 
Pythodes  were  put  to  death  along  with  Phocion, 
and  Callimedon  was  also  condemned  to  death,  but 
escaped  in  safety.  (Plut  Dem,  27,  Pkoe,  27,  33, 
35.)  Callimedon  was  ridiculed  by  the  comic 
poets.  (Athen.  (.  c  p.  104,  c.  d.,  yiii  p.  339,  f., 
xiT.  p.6U,  d.) 

CALLIMORPHUS  (KaKXiiAopitos),  an  army- 
■ugeon  attached  to  the  sixth  legion  or  cohort  of 
contarii,  n^o  Bred  probably  in  the  second  century 
after  Christ.  He  wrote  a  work  entitled  *laropuii 
UttfBucai,  HkUiria  Partkioa,  which  may  perhaps 
hare  been  an  account  of  Trajan*s  campaigns,  a.  d. 
lU — 116,  ai^  in  which,  according  to  Ludan 
[Qmm,  Hktar,  iH  Qmterih,  $  16),  he  asserted  that 
it  was  eqwdally  the  province  of  a  physician  to 
write  historical  woriu,  on  account  of  his  connexion, 
through  Aescolapius,  with  ApoUo,  the  author  of  all 
Kteiatupe.  [W.A.G.] 

CALLI'NES  (Ka\Xfi^f ),  a  veteran  officer  in  the 
nyal  companion-caTalry  (r^t  Ynrov  r^r  iraxpuais) 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  took  an  active  part  in  the 
neoncibation  between  him  and  his  army  in  B.  a 
324.  (Arrian,  Anab,  vii.  11.) 

CALLINI'CUS  (KaAAlyurot),  snmamed  Suto- 
rins,  a  Greek  sophist  and  rhetorician,  was  a  native 
of  Syria,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Arabia  Petraea. 
He  taught  rhetoric  at  Athens  in  the  reign  of  the 
Mipenr  Gallienus  (a.  d.  269 — 268),  and  was  an 
opponent  of  the  rhetorician  Genethlius.  (Suid.  t.  w, 
KaXX(ruK05,  TtwiBXtot^  and  *IovAiai^t  A^/xrov.) 
Sodas  and  Eadoda  (p.  268)  mention  several  works 
of  CaOinicua,  all  of  which  are  lost,  with  the  exoep- 
tioB  of  a  fragment  of  an  eulogium  on  Rcmie,  which 
is  very  infenor  both  in  form  and  thought  It  is 
printed  in  L.  AOatins*  *^  Excerpt  Rhet  et  Sophist** 
ppc  256-^258,  and  in  OieUi*s  edition  of  Philo, 
''De  VII  Spect.  Orb.**  lapuae,  1816, 8vo.  Among 
tbe  other  works  of  Callinicus  there  was  one  on  the 
Ustory  of  Alexandria,  in  ten  books,  mentioned  by 
Suidas  and  Endoda,  and  referred  to  by  Jerome  in 
the  prefeee  to  his  commentary  on  DanieL  (Fabric. 
B9>L  Ora^  iii.  p.  96,  vl  p.  54.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLINI'CUS  SELEUCUS.    [Silbucus.] 

CALLI'N  US  (KoAAiros).  1.  Of  Ephesus,  the 
ttriiest  Greek  elegiac  poet,  whence  either  he  or 
Ardiilochna  is  usually  r^arded  by  the  ancients  as 
tile  inventor  of  elegiac  poetry.  As  regards  the 
time  at  which  be  lived,  we  have  no  definite  state- 
Meat,  and  the  ancients  themselves  endeavoured  to 
<leiexinine  it  from  the  historical  allusions  which 
tbey  firand  in  his  elegies.  It  has  been  fixed  by 
mne  at  aboat  B.  c.  634,  and  by  others  at  about 
^  c  680,  whereas  some  are  inclined  to  phice  Cal- 
Bnoi  as  fer  back  as  the  ninth  century  before  the 
Ckriscian  aeca,  and  to  make  him  more  ancient  even 
tku  HeMxL  The  main  authorities  for  determin- 
ing his  age  are  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  647),  Clemens  Alex- 
a&idrinas  (Sirom,  i.  p.  333),  and  Athenaeus  (xii. 
^  325).    Bat  the  interpretation  of  these  passages 
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is  involved  in  considerable  difficulty,  since  the 
Cimmerian  invasion  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which  they 
allude,  is  itself  very  uncertain ;  for  histonr  records 
three  different  inroads  of  the  Cimmerians  mto  Asia 
Minor.  We  cannot  enter  here  into  a  refutation  of 
the  opinions  of  others,  but  confine  ourselves  to  our 
own  views  of  the  ease.  Fnm  Strabo  it  is  erident 
that  Callinua,  in  one  of  his  poems,  mentioned  Mag- 
nesia on  the  Maeander  as  still  existing,  and  at  war 
with  the  Ephesians.  Now,  we  know  that  Magnesia 
was  destroyed  by  the  Treres,  a  Cimmerian  tribe, 
in  B.  c.  727,  and  consequently  the  poem  referred  to 
by  Strabo  must  have  been  written  previous  to  that 
year,  perhaps  about  B.  c.  730,  or  shortly  before 
Archilochus,  who  in  one  of  his  eariiest  poems  men- 
tioned the  destruction  of  Magnesia.  Callinus  him- 
self however,  appears  to  have  long  survived  that 
event ;  for  there  is  a  line  of  his  (Froffin,  2,  comp. 
Pragm,  8,  ed.  Bergk)  which  is  usually  referred  to 
the  destruction  of  Sardis  by  the  Cimmerians,  about 
B.  a  678.  If  this  calcdation  is  correct,  Callinus 
must  have  been  in  the  Uoom  of  life  at  the  time  of 
the  war  between  Magnesia  and  Ephesus,  in  which 
he  himself  perhaps  took  a  part  We  poM«n  only 
a  very  few  fragments  of  the  elegies  of  Callinus,  but 
among  them  there  is  one  of  twenty-one  lines,  which 
forms  part  of  a  war^egy,  and  is  consequently  the 
most  ancient  specimen  of  this  species  of  poetry  ex- 
tant (Stobaeus,  Floril*  11.  1 9.)  In  this  fragment 
the  poet  exhorts  his  countrymen  to  courage  and 
perseverance  against  their  enemies,  who  are  usually 
supposed  to  be  the  Magnesians,  but  the  fourth  line 
of  the  poem  seems  to  render  it  more  probable  that 
Callinus  was  speaking  of  the  Cimmerians.  This 
elegy  is  one  of  great  beauty,  and  gives  us  the  high- 
est notion  of  the  talent  of  Callinus.  It  is  printed 
in  the  various  collections  of  the  ^Poetae  Graeci 
Minores.**  All  the  fragments  of  Callinus  are  col- 
lected in  N.  Bach*s  CaUmL,  Tyrlaei  et  Am  Fra^ 
mmla  (Leipxig,  1831,  8vo.)  and  Bergk*s  Poetae 
L^rid  Cfraedy  p.  303,  &c.  (Comp.  Francke,  CcUU- 
nta,  sive  Quaedionei  de  Oriyme  Carmims  Elegiad^ 
Altona,  1816,  8vo. ;  Thiersch,  in  the  Acta  PkUoL 
Monaoens,  iiL  p.  571 ;  Bode,  OetdL  der  Lyriich. 
Diekihttut,  I  pp.  14^161.) 

2.  A  disciple  and  friend  of  Theophrastus,  who 
left  him  in  his  will  a  piece  of  land  at  Stageira  and 
3000  drachmae.  Callinus  was  also  appointed  by 
the  testator  one  of  the  executors  of  the  will  (Diog. 
Laert  v.  52,  55,  56.) 

3.  Of  Hermione,  lived  at  a  later  period  than  the 
preceding  one,  and  was  a  friend  of  the  philosopher 
Lycon,  who  bequeathed  to  him  in  his  will  the 
works  which  he  had  not  yet  published.  (Diog. 
Laert  v.  70-74.)  [L.  S.l 

CALLI'OPE.    [MU8A1.J 

CALLIO'PIUa  In  all,  or  ahnost  all,  the  MSS. 
of  Terence,  known  not  to  be  older  than  the  ninth 
century,  we  find  at  the  end  of  each  pby  the  words 
**■  Calliopius  recensui,**  firom  whence  it  has  very  na- 
turally been  inferred,  that  Calliopius  was  some 
grammarian  of  reputation,  who  had  revised  and 
corrected  the  text  of  the  dramatist  Eugraphius, 
indeed,  who  wrote  a  commentary  upon  the  some 
comedian  about  the  year  a.  d.  1000,  has  the  fol- 
lowing note  on  the  word  plamdite  at  the  end  of  the 
Andna:  **  Verba  sunt  Calliopii  ejus  recitatoris, 
qui,  cum  febukun  terminlLsset  elevabat  aulaeum 
ecenae,  et  alloquebatur  populum,  Voi  valetoy  Vot 
plaudite  sive  /aveie;""  but  this  notion  is  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  established  meaning  of  tvoea- 
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»art.  Borth,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained,  that 
Calliopins  was  a  compiimentary  epithet,  indicating 
the  celebrated  Flaccos  AlbinuB  or  Alcninua,  whom 
in  a  MS.  life  of  Willebrord  he  found  designated  as 
**  Dominns  Albinns  magister  optimus  Calliopicns,^ 
i,  e.  totus  a  Calliope  et  Musis  formatus ;  but  the 
probability  of  this  conjecture  has  been  much  weak- 
ened by  Fabricius,  who  has  shewn  that  Calliopins 
was  a  proper  name  not  uncommon  among  writers 
of  the  middle  ages.  (Funcdus,  de  Inerti  ae  Deere- 
pita  JAuffuae  Latmae  Senedute^  c  iv.  §  xxxii.;  Far 
brie.  BibL  Xo^.  Ub.  i  c  iii  §§  3  and  4 ;  Eust 
Swartii  AtudedOy  iii  11,  p.  132;  Barth.  Advert. 
vi.  20 ;  Ritschl,  De  emendaL  Fab,  TeretM,  dis/mL^ 
WratisUiv.  4to.  1888.)  [W.  R.] 

CALLIPH ANA,  a  priestess  of  Velia.  In  &  a 
98,  the  praetor  urbanns  C.  Valerius  Flaocns,  in 
pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  brought  a  bUl 
before  the  people,  that  Calliphana  should  be  made 
a  Roman  citizen.  This  was  done  before  the  Ve- 
lienses  obtained  the  Roman  franchise,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  priestess  of  a  foreign  divi- 
nity at  Rome  to  perfonn  sacrifices  on  behalf  of 
Romans  also.   {Cic  pro  Baib,  24.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLIPHON  (KaXJit^p),  a  philosopher,  and 
most  probably  a  disdple  of  Epicurus,  who  is  men- 
tioned seTerd  times  and  condemned  by  Cicero  as 
making  the  chief  good  of  man  to  consist  in  an 
union  of  virtue  (konesias)  and  bodily  pleasure 
(i|8onf,  wdi^aUu)^  or,  as  Cicero  says,  in  the  union 
of  the  man  with  the  beast  (Cic  de  Fin,  iL  6,  U, 
It.  18,  ▼.  8,  25,  <i0  Q^  iii.  33,  Tu$c  t.  30,  31 ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  2.  §  127.)  [A.  G.] 

CALLIPHON  {KaXXufwy),  a  Samian  painter, 
employed  to  decorate  the  temple  of  Artemis  at 
Ephesus.    (Pans.  v.  19.  §  1,  x.  25.  §  2.)  [W.  L] 

CALLl'PPIDES  (KaAAiinr(8iii),  of  Athens,  a 
celebrated  tragic  actor  of  the  time  of  Alcibiades 
and  Agesilaus.  (Plut.  Aldb.  32,  Ages,  21;  Athen. 
zii.  p.  535.)  He  was  particulwly  famous  for  his 
imitation  of  the  actions  of  real  life,  which  he  carried 
BO  far  as  to  become  ridiculous,  and  to  be  stigmatized 
by  the  nickname  of  the  ape  (widtiicos.  See  the 
Greek  life  of  Sophocles ;  Apostolius,  Proverb,  zr. 
39).  A  comedy  of  Strattis  entitled  Ckdlippidet 
seems  to  have  been  composed  to  ridicule  our  actor. 
(Meincke,  Fragm.  Com,  Graec.  i.  p.  226) ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  Cicero  (odAtt,  xiii.  12)  may 
be  alluding  to  Callippides  the  actor.  (Orelli,  Ono- 
masL  7W/.  ii.  p.  119.)  [L.S.] 

CALLIPPUS  (Ki6jUinroj),  historical  1.  Of 
Athens,  was  a  disciple  of  Plato,  and  thus  became 
acquainted  with  Dion  of  Syracuse,  who  was  like- 
wise among  the  pupils  of  Plato.  When  Dion 
afWrwards  returned  to  Syracuse,  Callippus  accom- 
panied him,  and  was  ever  after  treated  by  him 
with  distinction  and  confidence.  Notwithstanding 
this,  Callippus  formed  at  last  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Dion.  The  plot  was  discovert  by 
Dion\  sister ;  but  Callippus  pacified  them  by 
swearing,  that  he  had  no  evil  mtentions  towards 
Dion.  But  in  spite  of  this  oaUi,  he  assassinated 
Dion  during  a  festival  of  Persephone,  the  very  di- 
vinity by  whom  he  had  sworn,  b.c.  353.  Callippus 
now  usurped  the  government  of  Syracuse,  but 
maintained  himself  only  for  thirteen  months.  The 
first  attempt  of  DionV  friends  to  cause  an  insui^ 
rectiou  of  the  people  against  the  usurper  was  un- 
successful ;  but,  a  short  time  after,  Hipparenus,  a 
brother  of  the  younger  Dionysius,  landed  with  a 
fleet  at  Syracuse,  and  Callippus,  who  was  defeated 
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in  the  ensuing  battle,  took  to  fl^L  Ht  new 
wandered  about  in  Sicily  ficom  town  to  town,  st 
Uie  head  of  a  band  of  licentious  mercenaries,  but 
could  not  maintain  himself  anywhere.  At  last  Im 
and  Leptinos,  with  their  mercenaries,  crossed  over 
into  Italy,  and  laid  si^  to  Rh^um,  which  ma 
oocuined  by  a  garrison  of  Dionysius  the  Yovnga. 
The  garrison  was  expelled,  and  the  dtizeitt  of 
Rhegium  w^e  restored  to  autonomy,  and  CsUip- 
pus  himself  remained  at  Rhegium.  He  treated 
his  m^roenariM  badly,  and  bei^  unable  to  satiafy 
their  demands,  he  was  murdered  by  his  own  friendi, 
Leptines  and  Polyperchon,  with  the  same  sword,  it 
is  said,  with  which  he  had  tssatiinwtcd  Disa. 
(Plut  Diom.  28—58,  de  Sera  Num.  Viad.  p.  553, 
d.;  Died,  xvl  31,  36,  45 ;  Athen.  xi.  p.  508.) 

2.  Of  Athens,  took  part  in  the  Olympic  gaaus 
in  B.  a  332.  He  bribed  his  competitors  in  the 
pentathlon  to  allow  him  to  conquer  and  win  the 
prise.  But  the  fraud  became  known,  and  the 
Eleans  condemned  both  Callippus  and  his  competi- 
tors to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  The  Athenians,  who 
considered  the  afiOur  as  a  national  one,  sent  H}fpe- 
rides  to  petition  the  Eleans  to  desist  firom  their  de- 
mand. When  the  request  was  refused,  the  Athe- 
nians neither  paid  the  fine  nor  did  they  frequent 
the  Olympic  games  any  longer,  until  at  hst  the 
Delphic  god  declared  uat  he  would  not  give  anj 
oracle  to  the  Athenians,  unless  they  satisfied  the 
demand  of  the  Eleans.  The  fine  was  now  paid, 
and  the  money  was  spent  in  erectii^  six  statues 
to  Zeus,  with  inscriptions  by  no  means  flattedsg 
to  the  Athenians.    (Paus.  v.  21.  §  3,  &c) 

3.  Of  Athens,  a  son  of  Moerocles,  a  have  oob- 
mander  of  the  Athenians  in  the  w^r  against  the 
Gauls,  B.  c.  279.  He  was  stationed  with  his  Athe- 
nians at  Thennopylae  to  guard  the  paM.  (Pisus. 
i.  3.  §  4,  X.  20.  §  3.) 

4.  An  admiru  of  king  Peraeoa  of  Mattdsaia 
He  and  Antenor  were  sent  by  the  king,  in  n.  & 
168,  with  a  fleet  to  Tenedos,  to  protect  the  tnas- 
ports  that  came  with  provisions  for  the  Maoedo- 
niuQs  from  the  islands  of  the  A^ean.    (Liv.  xHt. 

CALLIPPUS  (KoAAjmrof),  Uteiaiy,  1.  A 
comic  .poet,  who  is  mentioned  only  by  Athenaea» 
(xv.  p.  668)  aa  the  author  of  a  cimiedy  entitled 
Pannychia.  Person  proposed  to  read  in  this  pas- 
sage Hipparchus  inst^ul  of  Callippus,  because  it  is 
known  that  Hipparchus  composed  a  comedy  Pan- 
nychis.  (Athen.  xv.  p.  691.)  But  this  is  ntft  a 
sufficient  reason  for  striking  the  name  of  CaUippos 
from  the  list  of  comic  writers.  (MeindLC,  UiA, 
CriL  Com.  Gr.  p.  490.) 

2.  Of  Athens,  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle  (iZIrL 
ii.  23)  as  the  author  of  a  rix*^  A^f*^  ^^  **" 
thing  further  is  known  about  him. 

3.  A  Stoic  philosopher  of  Corinth,  wlio  was  a 
pupil  of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  schooL  (Diof  . 
Laert.  vii  38.)  He  seems  to  be  the  same  yenaa. 
as  the  Callippus  mentioned  by  Pauaanias  (ix.  29. 
§  2,  38.  §  10)  as  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
cvyypa^  tls  *Opxoti9ylovs^  of  which  a  few  frag- 
ments are  preserved  there. 

4.  Sumamed  Petaneus,  is  mentioned  1^  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (v.  57)  as  oim  id  the  witnesses  to 
the  will  of  Theophrastus.  [L.  S.] 

CALLIPPUS  or  CAUPPUS  (lULuuwwt « 
Kd\tinros)f  an  astronomer  of  Cyxicaa.  He  was 
a  disdple  of  one  of  Eudoxus*  firiends,  and  followed 
him  to  Athens,    where   he    became  acqouBted 
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with  Arittotle  (who  mtntioiii  him  MeUxpL  zi.  8), 
ind  auiited  that  philoMpher  in  rectifying  and 
completing  the  disooveries  of  Eadozus.  (Simplic. 
mWtklLdi Cod,  p.  120, a.)    His  obMrvations  are 
freqnentlj  fefetred  to  hy.  Oeminnt  and  Ptolemy 
in  their  metecotdogical  calendars  (tee  Oeminos, 
Blem.  Attnm.  cap.  16,  in  PetaT.  Urtmolog.  p.  64,  &c. 
■nd  PtoL  piaus  ivKaamit  durripttif  ko)  mnwymfyii 
hmntoffrnv^  ibid.  p.  71,  &c),  and  were  probably 
BHck  at  Cysicns^  once  Ptolemy  (ad  fin.)  taya,  that 
OiUippiit  obaerred  at  the  Hellespont.   Snch  oden- 
dsn  were  fixed  in  public  places,  for  common  use, 
and  benoe  called  wtipatriyfuafra  :  they  record  the 
tines  of  the  di£EBrent  risings  and  settings  of  the 
fixed  itars,  with  the   ^uni^iaaiai,  or  principal 
cbnges  in  the  weather  supposed  to  be  connected 
vith  them,  as  deduced  from  the  obserrations  of 
Ninons  astnmonien.   CalUppus  inrented  the  period 
or  cycle  of  76  yean,  called  after  him  the  CaU^tpie. 
Seroal  attempts  had  been  previously  made  to  dis^ 
csrer  mterrab  oi  time  of  moderate  length,  which 
ikoold  be  expressible  in  whole  nmnbers  by  means 
of  each  of  the  three  natual  units  of  time — thesohff 
year,  the  lunar  month,  and  the  solar  day  :  and,  in 
partkokr,  Meton,  about  a  century  before,  had  ob- 
lerred  the  remarkable  approximation  to  equality 
between  19  years  and  235  months,  and  had  intro- 
duced the  e&brated  cyde  of  19  years,  which  he 
alio  assumed  to  contain  6940  days.    This  would 
nake  the  year  ^  ^^A  ^7*  *  ''^  therefore,  Cal- 
lus, obserriDg  that  the  diffisrence  between  this 
and  the  more  correct  value  365}  was  -^  —  -^  s= 
T^  =  fy,  pn^wsed  to  quadruple  tne  Metonic 
fenod,  and  then  subtract  one  day.    He  supposed, 
tbat  76  years  s=  940  months  =  27759  days ;  both 
of  which  SQppositicms  are  considerably  nearer  the 
tratb  than  MetonV.    (Geminus,  EL  AtL  cap.  6, 
Vnmoloff,  p.  37.)    If  we  take  the  mean  values  of 
tbe  year  and  month,  in  days,  to  be  365*2422414 
and  29*5305887215  respectiTely,  then  76  years 
=27758'  9^  50»  54%  and  940  months  =  27758<i 
18^  4"  54*  neariy ;  but  these  numbers  would  not 
be  atrietly  accurate  in  the  time  of  CalUppus. 

TbeCallippic  period  seems  to  have  been  generally 
adopted  by  astronomers  in  assigning  the  dates  of 
tbeir  obsorvations ;  and  the  frequent  use  which 
Ptolemy  makes  of  it  enables  us  to  fix  the  epoch  of 
tbs  be^nning  of  the  first  period  with  considerable 
certuD^.  It  must  have  b^gun  near  the  time  of  the 
RBoner  solstice;,  since  Ptdemy  refers  to  an  observa- 
timi  of  that  solstice  made  at  the  end  of  the  50th  year 
(ffi^  Irei  Xiyorrt)  of  the  first  period  (fiey.  irArral, 
vi.  2,  voL  i  p.  163,  ed.  Halma) ;  and  out  of  a  num- 
ber of  odier  observations  recorded  by  the  same 
writer,  all  bot  two,  according  to  Ideler,  indicate 
tbe  year  &  c.  330,  whilst  four  of  them  require  the 
erening  of  June  28  for  the  epoch  in  question.  It 
i*  not  certain  at  what  time  the  period  came  into 
av3  use ;  it  would  naturally  be  employed  not  to 
■apersede,  bot  to  correct  firom  time  to  time,  the 
Hetaue  reckoning.  The  inaccuracy  of  the  latter 
iMat  have  become  quite  sensible  in  b.  a  330 ;  and 
it  is  evident,  frtmi  the  praise  which  Diodorus  (xii. 
36}  bestows  upon  it,  that  it  could  not  have  re- 
Baasd  unfcomected  down  to  his  time.  (Idelor, 
ffkL  UntermA.  uber  dkAdrom.  Beobatkttmgatlhier 
AUm,  Berlim  1806,  p.  214,  dtc,  HatuUmck  der 
T«dmi$dm  Ckronoloffkj  Berlin,  1825,  vol  i.  p. 
M4,  ftc ;  Petavius,  Dodrm,  Temp,  ii.  16 ;  Scali- 
pi^IkEmemd,  Temp.  lib.  ii. ;  Delambre,  HiaL  de 
CAMnm.  Amekmrne,  vd.  I  p.  200.)    [W.F.D.] 
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CALLIPY008  (KoXAlirvyos),  a  surname  of 
Aphrodite,  of  which  the  origin  is  related  by  Athe- 
naeuB.  (xiL  p.  554 ;  comp.  Aldphron,  i.  39.)  We 
still  possess  some  representations  of  A^irodite  Cal- 
lipygos,  which  are  distinguished  for  their  great 
sofrnesa,  luxnrianoy,  and  roundness  of  form.  (Hirt, 
MytkoL  BUderh.  L  p.  59.)  [L.  &] 

CALLrHRHOE  (fuJuu^n).  1.  A  daughter 
of  Oceanua,  who  was  the  mother  of  Geryones  and 
Echidna  by  Chryiaor.  (Hesiod,  Tkutg,  351,  981 ; 
ApoUod.  ii.  5.  §  10.)  By  Neilus  she  was  the  mo- 
ther of  Chione,  and  by  Poseidon  of  Minyas.  (Serv. 
ad  Aen,  iv.  250 ;  Tseta.  od  l^eoph,  686.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Achelous  and  wife  of  Alcmaeon, 
whom  she  induced  to  procure  her  the  peplus  and 
necklace  of  Harmonia,  by  which  she  caused  her 
husband'b  deatL  [Alcmabon.]  Callirrhoe  then 
requested  Zeus,  with  whom  she  lived  in  close  in- 
timacy, to  grant  that  her  sons  by  Alcmaeon  might 
grow  up  to  manhood  at  once,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  able  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  fether. 
Zeus  granted  the  request,  and  Amphoterus  and 
Acaman  killed  the  murderers  of  their  fether,  the 
sons  of  Phegeus,  at  Delphi,  and  afterwards  Phe- 
geus  himself  also.  (ApoUod.  iii  7.  f  6.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Scamandei^  the  wife  of  Tros, 
and  mother  of  Ilus  and  Oanymedes.  (ApoUod.  iii. 
12.  $  2.) 

4.  A  maiden  of  Calydon,  who,  when  she  was 
loved  by  Coresus,  a  priest  of  Dionysus,  rejected  aU 
tile  offers  he  made  to  her.  At  length,  he  implored 
his  god  to  punish  the  cruel  maid.  Dionysus  now 
visited  the  people  of  Calydon  with  a  general  mad- 
ness, which  raged  there  Uke  a  pbgue.  The  Dodo- 
naean  oracle,  which  was  consulted  about  the  mode 
of  averting  the  calamity,  answered,  that  Dionysus 
must  be  propitiated,  and  that  CalUrriioe  must  be 
sacrificed  to  him,  or  some  one  else  in  her  stead. 
The  maiden  endeavoured  in  vain  to  escape  her  fiUe; 
but  when  she  was  led  to  the  altar,  Coresus,  instead 
of  performing  the  sacrifice,  felt  his  love  for  her  re- 
vive so  stion^y,  that  he  sacrificed  himself  in  her 
stead.  But  she  i^  now  put  an  end  to  her  life 
near  a  weU  which  derived  its  nam«  from  her. 
(Paus.  vii  21.  §  1.)  There  are  two  more  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Steph.  Bye  s.  v.  *AAd- 
teySa;  Plut.  ParalieL  Gr.  et  Rom,  23.)      [L.  S.] 

CALLISTE  (KaXXloniV  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
by  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Athens  and 
Tegea.  (Paus.  I  29.  $  2,  viil  35.  $  7.)  [L.  &] 

CALLrSTHENES  (KoAAur^cnif).  1.  A  phi- 
losopher, bom  at  Olynthus.  His  mother,  Hero, 
was  a  cousin  of  Aristotle^s,  and  by  him  Callisthenes 
was  brought  up,  studying  under  him  at  Stageira, 
together,  as  we  may  infer,  with  Alexander,  and 
certainly  with  Theophrastus,  with  whom  Aristotle 
is  said  to  have  contrasted  him,  saying,  that  Theo- 
phrastus needed  the  rein,  but  CaUisthenes  the 
spur  [but  see  p.  317,  b.].  When  Alexander  set 
forth  on  his  Asiatic  expedition,  &  a  334,  he  took 
CaUisthenes  with  him  by  Aristotle*s  recommenda- 
tion. The  hitter,  however,  was  aware  of  the 
feults  of  his  kinsman^s  character,  of  his  total  want 
of  tact  and  prudence,  and  of  his  wrong-headed 
propensity  to  the  unseasonable  exhibition  of  his 
independent  spirit;  and  against  these  he  warned 
him  to  guard  in  his  intercourse  with  the  king. 
The  warning  was  given  in  vain.  CaUisthenes 
became  indignant  at  AIexander*s  adoption  of  ori- 
ental customs,  and  especially  at  the  requirement 
of  the  ceremony  of  adoration,  which  he  deemed 
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derogatory  to  free  Greeks  and  Macedoniana ;  and 
it  may  be  that  he  was  tiie  more  open  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  sentiments,  becaose  of  tiie  opposite 
extreme  of  supple  flattery  adopted  by  his  opponent 
Anaxarchus.  When  Alexander  was  OTerwhelmed 
with  remorse  for  the  murder  of  Cleitus,  both  these 
philosophers  were  sent  to  ccmsole  him ;  bat  the 
suggestions  of  Callisthenes,  though  apparently  on 
this  occasion  more  judicious  than  usual,  were  quite 
eclipsed  by  the  bold  adulation  of  Anaxaithus,  who 
openly  affirmed,  that  **  whatever  kings  did,  must 
therefore  of  necessity  be  lawful  and  just*^  Seve- 
ral anecdotes  are  recorded  by  Arnan  and  Plu- 
tarch, illustrative  of  the  freedom  of  language  in 
which  Callisthenes  indulged,  and  of  his  coarse  and 
unconciliating  demeanour — qualities  which,  while 
they  alienated  the  king  from  him  and  procured 
him  a  number  of  enemies,  rendered  him  also  popu- 
lar with  many  who  looked  on  Alexander's  innova- 
tions with  a  jealous  eye ;  and  the  young  men  in 
particular  are  said  to  have  flocked  to  hear  his  dis- 
courses, regarding  him  as  the  only  free-spirited 
man  in  the  royal  retinue.  It  was  this  which  ul- 
timately proved  £stal  to  him.  When  the  plot  of 
Hermoiaus  and  others  to  assassinate  Alexander 
was  discovered,  Callisthenes  was  involved  in  the 
charge.  Aristobulus  and  Ptolemy  indeed  both 
asserted  in  their  histories  that  Hermoiaus  and  his 
accomplices,  when  under  the  torture,  had  named 
him  as  the  chief  instigator  of  their  attempt ;  but 
this  is  rendered  at  least  doubtful  by  a  letter  on 
the  subject  from  Alexander  himself  to  Cratems, 
which  is  preserved  by  Plutarch  (Aiex.  55),  and  in 
which  the  sufferers  are  expressly  said  to  have 
denied  that  any  one  was  privy  to  their  design. 
It  would  seem  more  probable  that  the  suspicions 
of  Alexander  were  excited  or  revived,  after  the 
death  of  the  traitors,  by  the  suggestions  of  the 
enemies  of  Callisthenes,  acting  on  a  mind  already 
exasperated  against  him.  Every  nsh  expression 
*ite  had  ever  used,  every  riietorical  common-place 
he  had  ever  uttered  on  the  patriotism  and  gbry  of 
regicides,  were  laked  up  and  made  to  tell  against 
him.  In  another  letter,  written  by  Alexander  to 
Antipater,  subsequently  to  the  one  above-men- 
tioned, and  also  quoted  by  Plutarch  (L  c)  the 
king  expresses  his  intention  of  '*  punishing  the 
sophist  and  those  who  sent  him  out,**  the  last 
words  being,  as  Plutarch  thinks,  a  dear  allusion 
to  Aristotle.  The  mode  in  which  Callisthenes  was 
put  to  death  (about  &  c.  328)  is  variously  report- 
ed. Even  the  contemporary  writers,  Ptolemy  and 
Aristobulus,  differed  on  the  point  Aristobulus 
recorded,  that  he  was  carried  about  in  chains  and 
died  of  disease;  Ptolemy,  that  he  was  tortured 
and  crucified.  The  former  account,  however, 
seems  to  agree  with  that  of  Chares  of  Mytilene, 
who  was  f&«ryytXci$f,  or  lord-in- waiting,  to  Alex- 
ander (see  PkiloL  Miu,  I  p.  373,  &&),  and  who 
related  that  he  was  kept  in  confinement  with  the 
intention  of  bringing  him  ultimately  to  trial  in  the 
presence  of  Aristotle ;  but  that,  after  an  imprison- 
ment of  seven  months,  he  died  of  a  disgusting  dis- 
ease arising  from  his  excessive  corpulence.  The 
accounts  preserved  in  Justin  and  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius  (one  of  which  is  a  perversion  of  the  other, 
while  the  former  is  clearly  a  romance)  are  entitled 
to  less  credit.  (Arrian,  Jnab.  iv.  10 — 14 ;  Pint. 
JUjt,  62--66,  SulL  36 ;  Curt.  viii.  5—3 ;  Freinsh. 
ad  CurL  viii.  5.  §  13,  8.  §  21  ;  Just.  xiL  6,  7,  xv. 
3 ;  Diog.  Laert  v.  4,  5,  39 ;  Menag.   ad  Diog, 
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LaerL  v.  4,  5 ;  Snidas,  t .  «.  KaXXto^hns ;  TkU- 
wall*s  6rm»,  voL  vi  pp.  317—325;  Bkkeslej^ 
Lire  ofAriitotley  pp.  56,  73—84.) 

Some  manuscri|rts  are  still  extant,  pfofiesoogts 
contain  writings  of  Callisthenes;  but  they  sre 
spurious,  and  none  of  his  w<»ks  have  come  dovo 
to  us.    Besides  an  account  of  Alexander's  expedi- 
tion (which  he  arrogantly  said  would  be  the  niin 
support  of  the  conqueror's  glory,  and  which  isr^ 
ferred  to  in  seversl  pbces  by  Plutarch  and  Stnbo), 
he  also  wrote  a  history  of  Qreeoe,  in  ten  boob, 
from  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  to  the  seizure  of  the 
Delphic  temple  by  Philomelas,    (a.  c.  387 — 357.) 
Cicero  mentions  too  a  work  of  his  on  the  Tnim 
war.    The  loss,  however,  of  his  writings  ve  hsve 
not  much  reason  to  regret,  if  we  may  trost  the  cri- 
ticisms passed  on  them  by  those  to  whon  tbej 
were  known.    Thus  Polybius  censures  him  kt  ka 
unskiUnlness  in  his  relation  of  military  sffinn; 
Cicero  finds  fimlt  with  his  style  as  fitted  rather  ki 
rhetorical  declamation  than  for  history,  and  cm- 
trssts  it  with  that  of  Xenophon;   and  Stnbs 
speaks  disparagingly  of  his  aocurscy  and  vefacity. 
He  seems  indeed  to  have  been  fu  more  a  rhetori- 
cian than  either  a  {diilosopher  or  a  historian,  sad, 
even  as  a  rhetorician,  to  have  had  more  of  the 
spirit  of  Isocrates  Uian  of  his  own  great  toaster. 
His  readiness  and  fluency,  no  less  than  his  ex- 
treme indiscretion,  are  illustrated  by  the  anerdstt 
given  by  Plutarch  {AUx,  53)  of  hb  speaking  with 
great  applause  in  praise  of  the  Maoedonans  at  s 
banquet,  and  then,  on  Alexander's  chaUengiag  hia 
to  take  the  other  side,  launching  forth  into  the 
bitterest  invective  against  them.     In  philooopliy 
he  probably  followed  Aristotle,  so  far  indeed  as  he 
threw  himself  into  any  system  at  aH    The  reces- 
sion of  Homer  (i)  <hr^  yri(p9i|ieot),  kept  by  Alexan- 
der in  a  predous  cask^^  and  osoally  aaoibed  to 
Aristotle,  was  made,  according  to  Sttabo  (xiiL  f> 
594),  by  Callisthenes  and  Anazarchoa.    (Diod.  iv. 
1,  xiv.  117,  xvL  14;  Cic.  ad  Fam,  v.  15,  odQ. 
Ftxttr.u.  12,  deOraL'vL  14,  <is  Dip.  i  34,  xL  25 ; 
Strab.  xL  p.  531,  xii.  p.  542,  xiv.  p.  680,  xrii.  p^ 
814;  Plat  Aleau  27,  33;   Polyb.  xiL  17—21; 
Suidas,  Lc;  Fabric.  Bf&iL  Orase.  vol  iii  p.  480; 
CUnt  Fad,  iiL  p.  376,  note  k.) 

2.  An  Athenian  orator,  and,  according  to  Pk- 
tarch,  one  of  the  eight  whom  Alexander,  after  the 
destruction  of  Thdmi  (b.  c  335),  required  to  be  de- 
livered up  to  him,— on  whidi  occasion  DemostheoM 
is  said  to  have  qaoted  the  &ble  of  the  wolf,  who 
demanded  from  the  sheep  the  aurender  of  their 
dogs.  Demades,  however,  who,  it  soema,  received 
a  fee  of  five  talents  for  the  service,  snccecded  in 
propitiating  Alexander,  and  in  saving  all  whose  fives 
were  threatened,  except  the  senoral  Charidemas. 
Airian  gives  the  number  and  Ust  somewhat  difiec^ 
ently,  wad  neither  he  nor  Diodoma  dsoImmis  Cal- 
listhenes. (Pint  Depu  23,  AUg,  13 ;  Diod.  xviL 
15;  An,  Amab,  no,) 

8.  A  freedman  of  Lncullua,  who,  auuutdiiip  ts 
Cornelius  Nepos  (c^.  FlmL  LmemlL  43),  admnb- 
tered  to  his  master  a  certain  drag  (mtended  m  a 
charm  to  increase  his  aflbctioo  for  him),  which 
caused  the  fiulore  of  intellect  that  he  Uboorcd 
under  in  his  hitter  years.  [B.  &J 

CALLrSTHENES  (KaXXi0«^f),  of  Sybari^ 
is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  htstoty  of  the 
Oahitians  (roAorucd),  of  which  Plntarch  (Ik 
Flw,  6)  quotes  the  thirteenth  book.  Bat  the 
woric  mutt  have  been  of  modli  greater  cxtcsi,  i 
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Stobteni  {PlonL  c.  14)  has  pratenred  a  firagment  of 
it  vbich  belonged  to  the  twentr-third  book.  [L.  S.] 
CALUSTO  (KaWurrti),  u  sometimet  called  a 
daogfater  of  Lycaon  in  Arcadia  and  sometimet  of 
Njtteot  or  Cetens,  and  sometimet  alto  she  is  de- 
scribed as  a  nymph.  (SchoL  ad  Eurip,  On$t,  1642; 
ApoOod.  iiL  8.  $  2 ;  comp.  Hygin.  Poet,  Attr.  iL  1.) 
^  wat  a  hontrest,  and  a  companion  of  Artemis. 
Zeal,  howeyer,  enjoyed  her  charms ;  and,  in  order 
that  the  deed  might  not  become  known  to  HeiB, 
he  metamorphosed  her  into  a  the-bear.    But,  not^ 
vithstanding  thit  precaution,  Callisto  was  slain  by 
Artemis  daring  the  chase,  throngh  the  contrivance 
of  Hen.    Areas,  the  son  of  Calhsto,  was  given  by 
Zens  to  Maia  to  be  brought  up,  and  CalUsto  wat 
placed  among  the  ttart  under  the  name  of  Arctot. 
(AfM^kd.  L  c)     According  to  Hyginut,  Artemit 
henelf  metamoiphoaed  Callitto,  at  the  ditoovered 
her  pr^nancy  in  the  bath.     Orid  {Met  \u  410, 
&c)  makes  Jnno  (Hexa)  metamorphote  Callitto ; 
and  when  Aicat  during  the  chate  wat  on  the  point 
of  killing  hit  mother,  Jupiter  (Zeut)  placed  both 
among  ^  start.    The  Aiosdiant  thewed  the  tomb 
of  Callisto  thirty  ttadia  from  the  well  Cruni :  it 
was  on  a  hill  pltjited  with  treet,  and  on  the  top  of 
thf  hUl  there  wat  a  temple  of  Artemit  Callitto  or 
Callisto.  (Pant.  Tiii  35.  g  7.)    A  statue  of  Callisto 
was  dedicated  at  Delphi  by  the  citizens  of  Tegea  (z. 
9.  §  3),  and  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi  Callisto  was 
pamted  by  Polygnotus,  wearing  the  skin  of  a  bear 
instead  of  a  dress,  (z.  31.  §  3.)    While  tradition 
throo^ut  describe*  Callisto  as  a  companion  of 
Artemis,  Mtiller  (Dor,  ii  9.  §  3)  endeavours  to 
shew  that  Callisto  is  only  another  form  of  the  name 
of  Artemis  Callisto,  as  he  infers  from  the  fiact,  that 
the  tomb  of  the  heroine  was  connected  with  the 
temple  of  the  goddess,  and  from  Callisto  being 
changed  into  a  she-bear,  which  wat  the  tymbol  of 
the  Arcadian  Artemit.    Thit  view  hat  indeed  no- 
thii^  surprising,  if  we  recoUect  that  in  many  other 
iitftanees  alto  an  attribute  of  a  god  was  transform- 
ed by  popular  belief  into  a  distinct  divinity.     Her 
heing  mixed  up  with  the  Arcadian  genealogies  is 
thns  explained  by  Muller :  the  daughter  of  Lycaon 
means  tne  daughter  of  the  Lycaean  Zeus ;  the  mo- 
thff  of  Areas  it  equivalent  to  the  mother  of  the 
Arcadian  people.  [L.  S.] 

CALLISTO,  a  female  Pythagorean,  to  whom 
Theano^  the  wife  of  Pythagorat,  addretted  a  letter 
00  the  proper  way  of  governing  a  fiunily.  The 
letter  it  extant,  and  printed  in  the  Aldine  collec- 
tion published  at  Rome  in  1499,  and  at  Geneva, 
with  the  Ladn  trandation,  in  1606.  (Fabric.  BibL 
Oraec  ii.  p.  10.)  [A.  G.] 

CALLISTONI'CUS  (KaAAMrr^vwof),  a  The- 
baa  ttatuary  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (ix.  16.  §  1), 
ittde  a  statue  of  Tyche  carrying  the  god  Piutus. 
The  £M9e  and  the  hands  of  the  statue  were  executed 
by  the  Athenian  Xenophon.  [W.  I.] 

CAUJ'STRATUS(KoAAl<rrpoToi),  historical. 
1.  Son  of  Empedut,  it  mentioned  by  Pautaniat  as 
the  ooinmander  of  a  body  of  Athenian  cavalry  in 
SieOy  during  the  expedition  of  Niciat.  When  his 
ceoBtrymen  were  nearly  cut  to  pieces  at  the  river 
Aittnanis,  b.  c.  413,  Callittratut  feioed  hit  way 
through  the  enemy  and  led  hit  men  tale  to  Catana. 
Thence  retoming  to  Syracuse,  he  attacked  those 
who  were  plundering  the  Athenian  camp,  and  fell, 
>eQing  his  life  dearly.  (Pans.  viL  16 ;  comp.  Thuc. 
Til.  84,  85.) 
2.  One  of  the  body  of  knights  under  the  com- 
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mand  of  Lytimachut,  who  were  employed  by  the 
govemmoit  of  the  Ten  to  keep  in  check  the  exilet 
under  Thrasybulut  in  the  Peiraeeut.  Lytimachut 
having  massacred  tome  countrymen,  with  whom 
he  fell  in  at  they  were  going  from  the  Peiraeeut  to 
their  fermt  to  procure  provisions,  the  party  in  the 
harbour,  having  got  Callistratus  into  their  hands, 
retaliated  by  putting  him  to  death,  b.  c.  403. 
(Xen.  HelL  u.  4.  §  27.)  In  b.  c.  410,  this  Cal- 
listratus had  been  treasurer  of  the  goddess.  Per- 
haps also  he  was  the  originator  of  the  practice  of 
paying  the  poorer  dtisent  for  their  attendance  at 
the  attembly  {fjuff06s  iKKkfi<rtaffruc6s) ;  but  Bockh 
thinkt  that  the  introduction  of  thit  talary  it  more 
probably  to  be  referred  to  the  ton  of  Empedut. 
[PuU,  Eeom.  tfAihem^  bk.  ii.  ch.  14.) 

3.  An  Athenian  orator,  ton  of  Callicratet  of 
Aphidna,  and  nephew  of  Uie  notoriout  Agyrrhius. 
(Dem.  c  TimocT,  p.  742.)  We  first  hear  of  him 
in  B.  c.  379,  as  connected  with  the  oligarchical 
party,  and  as  sending  to  Thebes  to  warn  Leon- 
tiades  of  the  intended  attempt  on  the  Cadmeia  by 
the  exiles  under  Pelopidas  ;  and  yet  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  378,  he  was  joined  with  Chabrias  and 
Timotheus  in  the  command  of  the  forces  which 
were  despatched  to  the  assistance  of  Thebes  against 
AgesiUus.  (Plut  de  Gem,  SocraL  31 ;  Xen.  HelL 
V.  4.  §  34 ;  Died.  xv.  29.)  Still,  however,  he  ap- 
pears as  the  supporter  at  Athens  of  Spartan  in- 
terests. Thus,  in  373,  he  joined  Iphicrates  in  the 
prosecution  of  Timotheus,  who  had  been  most  ac- 
tive against  Sparta  in  the  western  seas,  and  had, 
in  fiict,  by  his  restoration  of  the  Zacynthian  exiles, 
caused  the  renewal  of  war  after  the  short  peace  of 
374.  (Dem.  c  Timotk,  pp.  1187,  1188;  Xen. 
HeU,  vl  2.  §§  11—13,  comp.  v.  4.  §  64,  &Cn  vL 
2.  §§  2,  3.)  In  373  also,  but  before  the  trial  of 
Timotheus,  Callistratus  had  been  appointed  com- 
mander, together  with  Iphicrates  and  Chabrias,  of 
the  forces  destined  for  Corcyra, — and  this  at  the 
request  of  Iphicrates  himself^  to  whom  (according 
to  one  mode  of  inteipretatinff  the  words  of  Xeno- 
phon, ov  iidKa  heniiittop  orra)  he  had  hitherto 
been  opposed.  (Xen.  HelL  vi  2.  §  39  ;  compare 
Schneid.  Epmetr,  ad  loc,;  Thirl wairs  Greece^  toL 
V.  p.  63,  note  2;  Bbckh,  PuU.  Earn,  of  Athent^ 
p.  419,  note  497,  2nd.  edit;  Denu  c.  Tmotiu 
p.  1187.)  Soon,  however,  he  induced  Iphicrates 
to  consent  to  his  returning  to  Athens,  promising 
either  to  obtain  for  him  a  supply  of  money,  or  to 
bring  about  a  peace ;  and  in  371  accordingly  we 
find  him  at  Sparta  with  the  ambattadort, — himtelf 
apparently  without  that  title, —  who  were  em- 
powered to  negotiate  peace  for  Athent.  On  thit 
occasion  Xenophon  records  a  tpeech  delivered  by 
him  after  those  of  Collias  and  Autocles,  and  the 
only  pertinent  and  sensible  one  of  the  three.  (Xen. 
HelL  vi  8.  §§  3,  10,  &c. ;  see  Diod.  xv.  38,  51, 
who  in  the  former  passage  assigns  the  mission  of 
Callistratus  to  B.  c  375,  confounding  the  peace  of 
371  with  that  of  374,  and  placing  the  latter  a 
year  too  soon.)  Again,  in  369,  the  year  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Ijaconia  by  Epaminondas,  Callistratus 
induced  the  Athenians  to  grant  the  aid  which  the 
Spartans  had  sent  to  ask.  (DeuL  c  Neaer,  p. 
1353;comp.  Xen.i»aa.  vL5.  §33,&c)  Tob.c 
366  we  may  with  most  probability  lefer  his  fiunons 
speech  on  the  affiur  of  Oropus, — a  tpeech  which  is 
said  to  have  excited  the  emula^on  of  Demosthenes, 
and  caused  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
oratory.    It  would  teem  that,  after  the  seicHre  of 
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Oropus  by  a  body  of  Oropiui  exiles  and  tbe  con- 
fleqaent  loss  of  it  to  Athens,  the  Athenians,  haying 
sent  an  army  against  it  under  Chares,  were  in- 
duced by  Chabrias  and  Callistratus  to  compromise 
the  matter  by  delirering  the  place  as  a  deposit  to 
the  Thebans  pending  the  adjustment  of  thtit 
claims.  The  Thebans  refused  afterwards  to  sor- 
render  it,  and  the  consequence  was  the  prosecution 
of  the  advisers  of  the  compromise.  At  first  the 
eloquence  of  Callistratus  was  successful,  and  they 
were  acquitted;  but  the  loss  of  so  important  a 
frontier  town  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  Callistratus  appears  to  have  been  condemned 
to  death  in  361,  and  to  have  gone  into  banishment 
to  Methone  in  Macedonia.  In  356  (see  Clinton 
on  the  year)  he  seems  to  hare  been  still  an  exile, 
but  he  ultimately  returned  to  Athens, — a  step 
which  the  orator  Lycurgus  refers  to  as  a  striking 
instance  of  judicial  infiituation, — and  was  put  to 
death,  though  he  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  altar  of 
the  twelve  gods.  (Xen.  Heli.  vii  4.  §  1,  &c ; 
Diod.  XV.  76 ;  Pint  Dem,  5 ;  Hermipp.  ap. 
CfelL  iil\3i  Pseudo-Plut  Vii,  X  Orat,  p.  156, 
ed.  Tauchn. ;  Dem.  c.  Polyd,  pp.  1221,  1222; 
Lycuig.  e,  Leoer.  p.  1 59 ;  Aristot.  RheL  i.  7.  §  13.) 
During  his  exile  he  is  said  to  have  founded  the  city 
of  Datum,  afterwards  Philippi,  and  doubtless  he 
was  the  deviser  of  the  plan  for  increasing  the  rent 
of  the  Macedonian  harbour  dues  from  20  to  40 
talents.  (Isocr.  de  Pac.  p.  164,  a.;  Pseudo- Aristot 
Owxm.  iL  22 ;  comp.  Sclmeid.  Epim.  ad  Xen,  Hell. 
▼I  2.  §  39  ;  B&ckh,  Pvbl,  Earn,  of  Athens,  bk.  iiL 
ch.  4.)  Demosthenes  appears  to  have  admired  him 
greatly  as  an  orator,  and  Theopompus  praises  him 
for  his  public  conduct,  while  he  censures  the  profli- 
gacy of  his  private  life.  (Dem.  de  Cor,  p.  301, 
de  FaU,  Leg.  p.  436 ;  comp.  Ruhnken,  Hiai,  Crit, 
Orat.  Graec,  ap.  Retake,  voL  viiL  p.  140 ;  Aristot. 
Met.  I  14.  §  1,  iii.  17.  §  13 ;  Theopomp.  (q). 
Athen.  iv.  p.  ]  66,  e.)  The  author  of  the  lives  of 
the  X  Orators  {L  c)  strangely  confounds  the  pre- 
sent Callistratus  with  the  son  of  £mpedus,  in  which 
mistake  he  has  been  followed  by  some  modem 
writers :  others  again  have  erroneoijsly  identified 
him  with  the  Callistratus  who  was  Archon  Epony- 
mus  in  355.  (See  Ruhnken,  /.  c ;  Clint  Fast  ii 
pp.  126,  378  ;  Bdckh,  PuU.  Econ,  bk.  ii.  ch.  14.) 

4  An  Elean,  who  came  aa  an  ambassador  to 
Antiochus  III.  (the  Great)  at  Chalcis,  B.  a  192, 
to  ask  for  aid  to  Elis  against  the  Achaeans.  The 
latter  had  declared  for  Rome,  and  decided  on  war 
with  Antiochus,  and  the  Eleans,  friends  to  Antio- 
ehus,  feared  in  consequence  the  invasion  of  their 
territory.  The  king  sent  them,  for  their  defence, 
a  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  Euphanes 
the  Cretan.  (Polyb.  xx.  3  ;  Liv.  xxxv.  48— 50^ 
XXX vi.  5.) 

5.  Private  secretary  to  Mithridates.  He  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  when  his  master 
decamped  so  hastily  from  his  position  on  the  plains 
of  Cabeira,  b.  c.  72  ;  and  the  soldiers,  who  were 
brining  him  before  Lucullus,  murdered  him  when 
they  discov^ed  that  he  had  a  laige  sum  of  money 
about  his  person.  (Plut  LuadL  17 ;  comp.  App. 
BeU.  MUkr.  p.  227.)  [E.  E.] 

CALLr STRATUS,  Uterary.  1.  A  Oraek 
grammarian,  and  a  disd|de  of  Aristophanes  of  By- 
la&tinm,  whenoe  he  it  fr«qnently  snmamed  i 
Aptaro^dittiot,  (Athen.  L  p*  21,  vi.  p.  263.) 
He  most  have  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
eentnry  before  Christ,  and  have  been  a  contempo- 
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rary  of  the  fiunous  Aristarchus.  He  appears  t» 
have  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  stady  of 
the  great  poets  of  Greece,  sudi  as  Homer,  Pindsr, 
the  tragedians,  Aristophanes,  and  some  otken, 
and  the  results  of  his  studies  were  deposited  in 
commentaries  upon  those  poets,  which  are  lost,  bat 
to  which  occasionally  rderence  is  made  in  osr 
scholia.  Tsetses  (CkiL  xL  61)  states,  that  the 
grammarian  CaUistratus  was  the  first  who  ndf 
the  Samians  acquainted  with  the  alphabet  of 
twenty-four  letters,  but  this  is  in  all  probabilitj  s 
fiction.  (Comp.  Schol.  ad  Horn,  IL  yu.  lis.) 
There  are  several  more  works  mentioned  by  th« 
ancients,  which,  it  seems,  must  be  attribotcd  to 
our  grammarian.  Athenaeus  (iii.  pw  125)  bmb- 
tions  the  seventh  book  of  a  w(^  called  S^ipc^uKti, 
and  in  another  passage  (xiii  p.  591),  a  workoa 
oourteaans  {wtfA  irtuprnv),  both  of  which  bekiag 
probably  to  Callistratus  die  grammarian.  Harps- 
cration  («.  v.  McrcirA^t  ^  KaXXUrrpeeros)  ncntioas 
a  work  wcpl  *A9iyfwy,  whidi,  some  ascribed  ts 
Menecles  and  others  to  Callistrams,  bat  the  read- 
ing in  the  passage  of  Harpocration  b  imoertatD, 
and  Preller  (Polem,  Fragm.  p.  17  Si,  &c)  thinb 
that  KoAAfJcpcirqt  ought  to  be  read  instead  d 
KaJJdarpoTos.  A  commentary  of  OallistnitTis  oa 
the  Bpoerral  of  Cratinns  is  mentioned  by  Atheoaeoi 
(xi.  p.  495).  It  is  uncertain  whetW  the  Csl- 
listratus  whose  history  of  Samothraee  is  menticsied 
by  Dionysius  of  Ualicarnassns  (L  68 ;  comp.  ScboL 
ad  Find,  Nem.  viL  150)  is  the  same  as  oar  gma- 
marian.  (R.  Schmidt,  Commenlaiio  de  Cal&itnb 
Aristophaneo,  Halae,  1838,  8tow  ;  CUntoo,  F^d. 
HeUen,  iii  p.  530.) 

2.  The  auUior  of  a  song  upon  Haimodiaa  the 
tyrannicide,  which  appears  to  have  enjojfed  gieit 
popularity  in  antiquity.  Its  b^inning  is  pciauvcd 
in  Suidas  («. «.  Ilapolrtot)  and  the  SdioliaM  ea 
Aristophanes.  {Ackam,  956 ;  comp.  Hesych.  s.  t, 
* kpfjuo^iov  yMXoi!)  The  whc4e  song  is  pmerredia 
Athenaeus.  (xv.  p.  695 ;  comp.  Bronck,  AmeL  i 
p.  155.) 

3.  A  comic  actor  of  the  time  of  Aristophanes, 
in  whose  comedies  Achamenses,  Avea,  and  Vespae 
Callistratus  performed,  aa  we  leam  from  the  acholia 
on  those  plays.  [L.  &] 

CALLFSTRATUS,  a  Roman  jviat,  who,  as 
appears  from  Dig.  1.  tit  19.  sw  3.  §  2,  and  fros 
other  passages  in  the  Digest,  wrote  at  least  aa  Itte 
as  the  reign  (a.  d.  198-21 1 )  of  Severas  and  Anto- 
ninus (u  e.  Septimins  Severus  and  Guacalk).  In 
a  pasMge  of  Lainpridias  {Alex,  Sev,  68)  whkh, 
either  from  interpolation  or  from  tbe  iiia<<sifTy  el 
the  audior,  abounds  with  anachraBisnui,  CaOxrtn- 
tus  is  stated  to  have  been  a  disdple  of  Pspwisn, 
and  to  have  been  one  of  the  council  of  Alexander 
Severus.  This  statement  may  be  oonect,  aotvitb- 
standing  the  sosjMcious  character  of  the  aonrae 
whence  it  is  derived. 

The  numerous  extracts  firom  CaUisCntas  m  the 
Digest  occupy  eighteen  pages  in  Hoaund^  Pmim- 
genena  Pandeekirvm;  and  the  fiKt  that  he  ia  citad 
by  no  other  jurist  in  the  Digest,  may  be  atamnted 
feir  by  observing,  that  the  Digest  oootains  exUaua 
from  few  jurists  of  importance  snbse^oeiit  to  Cal- 
listratus. The  extracts  from  Calltstrataa  are  taken 
frnm  wotkM  bearing  tbe  foOowing  titlea :  I.  *JLibri 
VI  do  Cognitionibns.**  2.  *^Uhn  VI  Edkli 
MonitoriL**  3.  ""Libri  IV  de  Jvn  VmiT  « 
(Dig.  48,  tit  20.  s.  1)  ««de  Jure  Fisd  et  Po^"" 
4.  •'Libri  III  Inititatioaimi.**     5.  •"  Ubii   II 
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Qoaertionam.'*    The  titles  of  the  fint  three  of 
tlicte  works  roqnire  some  explanation. 

1.  The  treatise  '^de  Cogmtionibas**  relates  to 
those  canses  which  were  heard^  investigated,  and 
decided  bj  the  emperor,  the  goTomor  of  a  province, 
or  other  magisteate,  without  the  intervention  of 
judices^  This  departure  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  dvil  Ia.w  took  phu»,  even  before  DiocIetian^s 
generalabolition  of  the  ordojudidorum,  sometimes  by 
virtne  of  the  impnial  prerogative,  and  in  some  cases 
was  regolaii J  pracUted  for  the  purpose  of  a£fbrding 
eqaitaUe  reKef  where  the  strict  civil  law  gave  no 
ranedy,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  more  tortuous 
iVBtem  of  legal  fictions  and  equitable  actions. 
(Herm.  Cannegieter,  Observ.  Jur.  Rom,  lib.  i.  c.  9.) 

2.  What  is  meant  by  **  Edictum  Monitorium^* 
ii  by  no  means  dear.  Hanbold  (de  Edidu  Moitir 
ktriii  ae  Brevibus^  Lips.  1804),  thinks,  that  moni- 
tory edicts  are  not  ^>ecial  writs  of  notice  or  sum- 
mons directed  to  the  parties  in  the  course  of  a 
csine,  bat  those  general  clauses  of  the  edictum 
perpetnum  which  reUte  to  the  law  of  procedure, 
giving  actions  and  other  remedies  on  certain 
conditions,  and  therefore,  tadtly  at  least,  contain- 
ing warnings  as  to  the  consequences  of  irregular 
rity  or  nonfiilfilment  of  the  prescribed  conditions. 
The  fragments  of  Callistratus  certainly  afford  much 
support  to  this  view.  Haubold  distinguishes  the 
cdictum  monitorium  from  the  edictum  breve,  upon 
which  Paulas  wrote  a  treatise.  The  latter  he  sup- 
poses to  connst  of  those  new  clauses,  which,  in 
prooess  of  time,  were  added  as  an  appendage  to  the 
edictimi  perpetuum,  after  the  main  body  of  it  had 
seqmred  a  constant  form. 

S.  The  phrase  **de  Jure  Fisd  el  Poptdi^  appears 
anomaloos,  bat  it  occurs  elsewhere.  (See  Paulus. 
JUeepL  SatL  t.  12.)  Lampridius  also  (Alex,  Sev, 
15)  writea,  that  Alexander  Severus  **  leges  de  jure 
populi  et  fisd  moderatas  et  infinitas  (?)  sanxit.** 
FrobaMy  onder  the  phrase  **  jus  populi**  must  here 
he  m^erstood  the  law  relating  to  the  aerarium,  or 
to  the  area  publica  (which  latter,  practically  as  well 
tt  theoretically,  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  senate) 
as  dtsdngnished  from  the  fiscus,  which  was  the 
emperor's  own,  not  as  res  privata,  but  as  property 
ittidigd  to  the  imperial  dignity.  (Vopisc.  AureUan, 
20.) 

The  prindpal  commentator  on  Callistratus  is 
JSdm.  Merillius,  whose  ChmmeiUariuM  ad  Librce  duo 
Qmesiitmmm  CailittroH  is  inserted  in  Otto*s  ""The- 
ssama,**  iiL  €13-634.  A  dissertation  by  And.  W. 
DamMV  de  Juvenitmt  apud  CalUetratum  JCtum^ 
appeared  at  Kiel,  8vo.  1814. 

Cajas  (in  his  pre£ue  to  his  Latin  translation  of 
the  60tJk  book  of  the  Basilica,  reprinted  at  the  be- 
gianing  of  the  7th  volume  of  Fabrot*s  edition) 
■Kstions  among  the  commentators  on  the  Basilica 
a  jnist  Darned  CalUstratus.  Fabridus  also  sup- 
poses tlie  Callistratus  of  the  Basilica  to  have  been 
different  from  the  Callistratus  of  the  Digest.  Sua- 
fa  oatiiiBlly  expresses  strong  doubts  as  to  the  ex- 
JsTmrr  id  a  later  Callistratus ;  for  there  are  many 
other  ■aarrfrd  duplicate  names,  as  Modestinus, 
Theopbiliia,  ThaleUieus,  Stephanus,  Dorotheus, 
Cynlhtt,  Theodorus,  Iddorus ;  but  Reiz  has  shewn, 
in  several  iastances,  that  the  asserted  later  com- 
neatatox,  bearing  the  name  of  a  prior  jurist,  is  a 
fictitiMia  entity.  The  name  of  the  prior  jurist  has 
frhftpr  been  sometimes  attributed  to  the  scholiast 
who  dtea  bim ;  but  we  believe  it  would  appear, 

that  the  existence  of  two  sets 
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of  jurists  of  the  same  names  but  diff»rent  dates 
has  gained  credit  partly  from  the  mendadous  in- 
ventions and  suppodtitious  citations  of  Nic.  Com< 
nenus  Pqwdopoli,  and  partly  from  a  very  general 
misunderstanding  of  the  mode  in  which  the  scholia 
on  the  Basilica  were  formed.  These  scholia  were 
really  formed  thus :  extracts  from  ancient  jurists 
and  antecedent  commentators  on  tlie  collections  of 
Justinian  were  appended  to  certain  passages  of  the 
text  of  the  Basilica  which  they  served  to  elucidate. 
These  extracts  were  sometimes  interpolated  or 
otherwise  altered,  and  were  mingled  with  glosses 
posterior  to  the  Badlica.  Thus,  they  were  con- 
founded with  the  latter,  and  were  not  unnaturally 
supposed  to  be  posterior  in  date  to  the  work  which 
they  explained.  The  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  existence  of  a  duplicate  Callistratus 
may  be  helped  by  the  follovring  list  of  the  passages 
in  the  Baulica  (ed.  Fabrot),  where  the  name  is 
mentioned.  It  is  taken  from  Fabr.  BiJbL  Oraee, 
xiL  p.  440,  and  the  parentheses  (  )  denote  a  refer- 
ence not  to  the  text,  but  to  a  Greek  scholiast 

''Callistratus  JCtus,  i  257,  ii.  36,315,512, 
iii.  206,  iv.  (263),  292,  358,  507,  (568,)  810, 
833,  V.  10,  734,  778,  788,  vi.  (158),  436,  468, 
490,  677,  680,  702,  703,  vil  439,  515,  537,  564, 
585,  628,  687, 710, 715, 783,  803,  827,  833, 836, 
837,  869,  871,  888.**  On  reference  to  these  pos- 
nges,  we  find  nothing  to  indicate  a  Oraeco- Roman 
jurist  Callistratus. 

(Bertrandus,  de  Jwri^peritU,  i  c  27 ;  Aug.  Je- 
nicben,  Ep.  Singvlar,  de  CeJlidraio  JCto^  4to.  Lips. 
1742 ;  Zimmem.  Ji.RG.l%  101 ;  Suarez,  Noiiiia 
iBa.vt/fcorum,ed.PohL  Lips.]804,§§  .34,4l.)[J.T.G.] 

CALLrSTRATUS,  a  statuary,  of  uncertain 
country,  who  lived  about  b.  c.  1 60,  at  which  time 
the  arts  revived  after  a  period  of  decay.  (Piin. 
xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  [W.  I.] 

CALLl'STRATUS,  DOMITIUS  (Aofdnos 
KoAX/ffTpoTos),  is  mentioned  seven  times  by  Ste- 

?hanu8  of  Byzantium,  as  the  author  of  a  work  on 
leracleia  (ircpl  *HptucXttas\  which  consisted  of  at 
least  seven  books.  (Steph.  Bye  s.  v.  'Oa^uyij.) 
Ii,  as  it  appears,  he  is  the  same  as  the  one  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeus  fvi  p.  263),  he  was  a  disci- 
ple of  Anstophanes  of  Byzantium.  ( Comp.  Schol. 
ad  Aeech^  Fen.  941,  ad  ApoUon,  Mod,  i.  1125, 
ii  780 ;  Suid.  s.  v.  ♦iA<J{f m.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLISTUS  (Kdxxurros).  1.  A  contempo- 
rary of  the  emperor  Julian,  who  accompanied  his 
sovereign  on  his  expeditions,  and  afrer>vards  cele- 
brated his  exploits  in  an  epic  poem,  firom  which 
a  statement  is  quoted  by  Kicephorus.  {Hist. 
Eodes.  vi.  34.) 

2.  Sumamed  Syropulus,  a  Christian  author 
who  wrote  a  learned  disputation  against  the 
Palamites,  which  was  dedicated  to  Uie  patriarch 
Euthymius.  (Nic.  Commenus,  ProenoL  Mtfsiag. 
p.  158.) 

3.  A  monk  of  mount  Athos.  During  the  war 
between  Palaeologus  and  Cantacuzenus  he  was  sent 
by  the  monks  to  Constantinople  to  endeavour  to 
restore  peace ;  but  he  was  ill-treated  there  by  the 
empress  Anna  and  the  natriarch  Joannes.  About 
the  year  a.  d.  1354,  the  emperor  Cantacuzenus 
made  Callistus  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The 
year  after,  when  he  was  requested  by  the  same 
emperor  to  crown  his  son  Matthaeus,  Callistus  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  request  and  withdrew  to 
a  monastery.  As  he  refused  to  perform  his  duties 
as  patriarch,  Philotheus  was    appointed  in   his 
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Elaoe.  But  when  afterwardi  Joannei  Palaeologut 
ad  gained  possession  of  the  imperial  throne, 
Callistos  was  restored  to  the  patriarchal  see.  The 
year  after  his  restoration  he  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  Servian  i»incess  Elizabeth  to  condnde 
a  peace,  and  daring  this  embassy  he  died  near 
Pherae,  the  capital  of  the  Servians.  There  is  a 
Greek  homily  on  the  exaltation  of  the  cross  by  one 
Callistus,  which  is  printed  with  a  Latin  translation 
in  Qretser  {De  Cruoe,  ii.  p.  1347),  bat  whether  it 
is  the  work  of  oar  Callistos,  or  of  another  who  was 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  ▲.  o.  1406,  is  un- 
certain. There  are  some  other  works  of  a  theolo- 
gical natore  which  are  ascribed  to  one  Callistas, 
bat  they  have  never  been  {Minted.  (Wharton^s 
Appendix  to  Cave,  MisL  LiL  i.  p.  46,  &&,  ed. 
London.)  [L.  &] 

CALLISTUS,  a  JXJ'LIUS,  a  freedman  of 
Ca]igah^  in  whose  reign  he  possessed  very  great 
influence  and  power,  thoagh  m  the  end  he  was  an 
accomplice  in  the  conq>iracy  by  which  this  em- 
peror was  mardered.  In  the  reign  of  Claadius, 
Callistas  continaed  to  have  great  inflaence,  and  he 
endeavoured  secretly,  in  conjunction  with  others, 
to  counteract  the  attachment  of  Messalina  to  C. 
Silius;  but  Callistas  was  afraid  of  losing  his  posi- 
tion, and  gave  up  opposing  the  scheme  of  Messap 
Una.  When  she  had  been  put  to  death,  Callistas 
supported  the  designs  of  Lollia  Paulina,  who  wished 
to  b(9come  the  emperor^s  wife ;  but  he  did  not  succeed 
in  this  point,  for  Chiudios  married  Agrippina,  who 
was  supported  by  PaUas.  This  Odlistus  is  un- 
doubtedly the  person  to  whom  the  physician  Scri- 
bonius  Laigus  dedicates  his  work ;  and  from  it  we 
learn  that  the  fall  name  of  Callistus  was  C.  Julius 
Callistus.  (Tac  Ann,  xi  29,  38,  xiL  1,  &c;  Dion 
Cass.  lix.  19 ;  Senec.  Epitt,  47;  Joseph.  Ant,Jud, 
xix.  1.  §  10.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLI'TELES  (Ka^AlWX1}f ),  thought  by  Pau- 
sanias  (v.  27.  §  5)  to  be  a  son  or  pupil  of  Onatas, 
in  company  with  whom  he  wrought  a  Hermes  car^ 
rying  a  ram.  [W.  I.] 

CALLrXENUS  (KoXAf^cMt)  was  the  mover 
in  the  Athenian  i3ovAif  of  the  following  decree 
against  the  generals  who  had  conquered  at  Ai^ 
nusae,  &  c.  406, — a  decree  as  fiilse  in  its  preamble 
as  it  was  iOegai  and  iniquitous  in  its  substance  : 
**"  Whereas  the  accusation  against  the  generals,  as 
well  as  their  defence,  has  been  heard  in  the  pre- 
vious assembly,  be  it  enacted  that  all  the  Athenians 
give  their  votes  on  the  case  according  to  their 
tribes;  and  that  for  each  tribe  there  be  set  two 
urns  to  receive  the  baUois  of  condemnation  or  ac- 
quittal   And  if  they  be  found  guilty,  let  them 
suffer  death ;  and  let  their  property  be  confiscated, 
and  a  tenth  of  it  be  set  apart  for  the  goddess.^  The 
decree,  in  &ct,  took  away  from  the  accused  the 
right  of  separate  trials  and  a  £ur  hearing;  and, 
when  it  was  brought  before  the  assembly,  Eurypto- 
lemus  and   some  other  friends  of   w»  generals 
threatened  Callixenus  with  a  prosecution  for  his 
illegal  proposition,  bat  were  compelled   by  the 
clamours  of  the  nmltitude  to  drop  their  proceed- 
ings.   The  Prytanes  then  refused  to  put  the  motion 
to  the  vote ;  but  they  too,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Socrates  (who  was  hrurrdfnts  for  that  day)  were 
obliged  to  give  way  be£ore  the  invectives  of  Cal- 
lixenus and  the  threats  of  the  people.   (Xen.  HtU. 
i  7.  §§  8—16,  Memorab.  i  1.  §  18 ;  Plat  ApoL 
p.  32,  b.;   Pseudo-Plat.  JjaaeL  ^S&K,  ad  fin.) 
Not  long  after  the  death  of  the  generals  the  A-^ie- 
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nians  decreed  the  institution  of  criminal 
(irffotfoAcb,   see  DkL  </  Ant,  «.  v.)  against  Cal- 
lixenus and  the  rest  mko  had  deceived  them.    He 
and  four  others  accordingly  were  compelled  to  nre 
bail  for  their  appearance,  and  were  kept  in  oonfine- 
ment  by  their  sureties.    They  ccmtrived,  howerer, 
to  effect  their  escape,  and  took  refuge  with  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  Deceleia.    On  the  restontkn 
of  democracy  at  Athens,  b.  a  403,  Callixenns  took 
advantage  of  the  general  amnesty  to  retain :  but 
the  ban  of  his  countrymen*s  hatred  was  npoo  hiB^ 
— no  man,  it  is  said,  would  give  him  eitber  water 
or  light  for  his  fire, — and  he  perished  miserably  sf 
hunger.    nCNod.  xiiL  103;  Xen.  ^sfC  L  7.  §  35; 
Suid.  $.  V,  XMH^iy ;  ramp.  Herod.  viL  231.)  [KR] 
CALLrXENUS  (KoAXi'^cws),  of  Rhodes,  t 
contemporary  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphiia,  was  tbe 
author  of  two  works,  which  are  lost.     Tlie  oae 
which  bore  the  title  of  wtpi  'AX^ea^ptUoy  consisted 
of  at  least  four  books,  and  was  much  naed  by  Atbe- 
naeus.    (Athen.  v.  p.  196,  &&,  ix.  p.  387,  xi  pp. 
472,  474,  483 ;  Harpocrat.  «.  v,  iyyud^ni,)    The 
second  woric  appean  to  have  been  a  catalogue  of 
paintera  and  8CuJptora({'c#7pc(i^<«r  re  icat  Mpteofn- 
vouiw  dvceypa^),  of  which  Sopater,  in  the  twelfth 
book  of  his  Edogae  had  made  an  abridgement 
(Phot  BiU,   Ood.  161;    oomp.   Pi«U»,  Pclm. 
/>To^m.p.  178,&c)  [L-S.] 

CALLO  (KoAaJ),  an  orphan  who  Uved  at  Epi- 
danrus  about  thirty  yean  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  was  commonly  coosideied  to 
be  a  giri.  She  accordingly  married,  and  lived  with 
her  husband  for  two  yean.  After  that  time,  she 
was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  had  to  undergo  an 
operation,  the  effect  of  which  was  that  die  becasM 
a  man.  She  is  one  of  the  beings  comnMmly  called 
androgyne,  and  her  case  as  described  by  Diodom 
(xxxii  Eel  i.  p.  522)  must  be  of  interest  to  medi- 
cal men.  [L.  S.] 

CALLON  (Kfl^Aon').    1.  An  artist  of  the  island 
of  Aegina,  the  pupil  of  Angelio  and  Tectaeas,  who 
were  themselves  pupils  of  Dipoenas  and  Scylfia. 
(Pans,  ii  32.  §  4.)    As  the  hitter  two  flonrahed 
B.  c  580,  the  age  of  Callon  must  be  fixed  at  &  c 
516.    This  is  confirmed  by  the  statanent  of  Pfes- 
sanias  (viL  18.  §  6),  Uiat  Callon  was  a  contempo- 
rary of  Canachus,  who  we  know  flourished  fipm 
B.  c  540  to  508.    [Canachus.]     There  are  two 
passages  in  Pausanias  which  seem  to  coDtxsdkt 
this  conclusion ;  but  K.  0.  Muller  (Aeginet,  pL  100) 
and  Thiersch  {Epotk,  Anau  p.  40)  hav«  dewly 
shewn  that  one  of  them  is  interpolated,  and  thai 
the  other,  if  explained  properly,  does  not  plaoe  Gal- 
lon either  in  the  time  of  the  Messenian  wmra,  or  aa 
late  as  the  battle  of  Aegospotamoa,  as  aocne  intcr- 
preten  had  believed.  (Comp.  Sillig,  Cat  Art.  9.^) 
We  are  acquainted  with  two  works  of  Gallon  :  tka 
tripod  ornamented  by  a  statue  of  Cora  and  a 
non  of  Athene.    Quintilian  (xii  10)  calla  hia 
**  duriora  atque  Tuscanicis  proxima.** 

2.  A  native  of  Elis,  who  sculptured  a.  Hcnaaa  aft 
Olympia  (Pans.  v.  27.  §  5)  and  a  choma  of  thirty^ 
five  Messenian  boys,  together  with  their  leader  md 
the  flnte-pkyer,  who  had  all  perished  on  tbe  pas- 
sage from  Mesaana  to  Rhegiom.  The  whole  gtoa^ 
was  dedicated  by  the  Measenians  at  Oljn^sa. 
(Pans.  V.  25.  §  1.)  Gallon  most  have  UtoiI  bofara 
B.C.  436.  (Thiersch,  .£>oo4.  Anm.  p.  62.)  [W.Ll 
CALOCT'RUS,  proconsul  (drtf^raros)  or  4cz 
(3oi)(,  Basilica,  v.  487),  a  Graeco-Rotnaa  jurist. 
In  BaaiL  vol.  iv.  p.  403  (Fahrot),  lie   ia  calM 
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Galoeyrai  Sextut.    By  Joi.  Sim.  Anenumi,  in  hit 
extremely  nre  but  very  vahiable  work,  BibUotitca 
Jtmt  Otienkdu  Canoinei  et  CwQu^  5  toIb.   4to. 
Rone,  1762—6    (ii  c  20,  p.  403),  Calocynu  it 
mpposed  to  haTc  been  posterior  to  Cyrilitu  (whcnn 
he  dtes,  BasiL  toI.  t.  p.  44),  and  to  have  lived 
after  the  time  of  Alexint  Comnenna.   The  paaaaget 
in  Fabrot^s  edition  of  the  Baailica,  where  Calocyraa 
is  mentioned,  are  given  as  Mows  in  Fabridns, 
Bill  Graee.  vol  ziL  p.  440  :    **Calocyra8  JCtas, 
il  543 ;  Calocyms  Sextus,  iv.  403,  v.  26,  39,  77, 
180,  269,  292,  824,  325,  410,  423,  459,  587 ; 
Proconsul  (Falvoto  interpreti  Dnx),  ▼.  37,  44,  78, 
82, 121,  144,  179,  237,  238,  253,  263,  341,  414, 
430, 432,  436,  487,  537;  CyriUo  Junior.  ▼.  44." 
Reis  (Excurs.  zx.  ad  Theophilum,  p.  1234)  se- 
kcts  the  following  passages  under  the  head  ^  Me- 
nombiHa  ex  Scholiis  Basiliconun,  quae  fiwiunt  ad 
indaguidam  aetatem  JCtorum,  nuudme  eonun  qui 
tab  Imperatore  Justiniano    Magno    flomenmt" 
OJoeyms  ad  Basilica  Comment,  iv.  403,  v.  39, 
V.  292.     Nic.   Comnenns  Papadopoli  (PraenoL 
Myttaff,  p.  345)  cites  an  interpretation  (Synopsis 
Sq>tima)  by  Calocyrus,  of  the  Novells  of  Leo,  and 
(p.  371  of  the  same  work)  cites  the  notes  of  Sixtus 
or  Sextos,  JCtns  and  Nomophykx,  on  the  Novells. 
In  both  these  passages,  Papadopoli  (or,  as  he  is 
nmsUy  styled,  Nic  Comnenus)  probably  refers  to 
the  same  person  ;  but  his  gross  infidelity  (which  is 
exposed  by  Heimbach,  Jnecdota^  I  pp.  219—222) 
lenders  his  testimony,  when  unsupported,  nearly 
vorthless. 

(Soarez,  NoUHa  BasOioommj  ed.  Pohl  §  42,  p. 
136,  on.  (^)  et  (x) ;  Stockmann  ad  Bachii  HitL 
Mtp,  Bom,  p.  675,  citing  Van  Vryhofl^  Obttrv, 
Jv.  Op. c.  26,  p.  1 34,  Amst.  1747, 8vo.;  Heimbach, 
<<•  Aiitficor««  OrfiTWK,  &C.  p.  74,  &c.)    [J.T.G.] 
CALOJOANNES  or  JOANNES  II.  COM- 
NE'NUS  (KaXjo-lmdymis  6  Kofumti^s),  one  of  the 
Svettest  and  best  emperors  of  the  East,  the  eldest 
WB  and  successor  of  Alexis  I.  Comnenns,  was  bom 
in  1088.      His   real  name  was  Joannes.     His 
diminative  stature,  tawny  complexion,  and  ugly 
^Bstnies,  distinguished  him,   not  to  his  advan- 
^  from  among  the  other  princes  of  the  hand- 
Moe  Comnenian  race;  and  it  would  seem  that 
his  name  Calo-Joonnes,  or  John  the  Handsome, 
*tt  a  nickname,  were  we  not  justified  in  believing 
that  Uiat  name  was  given  him  for  the  beauty  of 
has  mind.    His  virtues  were  acknowledged  by  his 
father,  who,  when  urged  on  his  death-bed  to  leave 
the  empire  to  Biyenniua,  his  excellent  son-in-hiw, 
>*>isted  the  persuasion  of  his  wife  and  his  daughter 
Anna,  and  i^ipointed  Calo-Joannes  his  successor. 
The  new^  emperor  ascended  the  throne  on  the  15th 
of  August,  1118.     It  is  related  nnder  Anna  Com- 
"B*A  and  NicxpRORns  Brybnnius,  that  their 
^l^iiicy  to  depose  Calo-Joannes  and  to  make 
Hyennius  emperor,  proved  abortive,  and  that  the 
P*Bpaty  of  both  was  confiscated.    The  emperor 
*■»  espedally  protected  by  his  younger  brother, 
"■■e  Sebastocrator,  and  by  his  nunister,  Axuch,  a 
Tork  who  had  been  made  prisoner  during  the  reign 
*f  Alexis  I.,  and  who,  joining  great  talents  and 
knowledge  with  honesty  and  affid>le  manners,  ad- 
vanced from  one  eminent  post  to  another,  tUl  he 
became  attflima  domesticns,  or  prime  minister,  an 
^fioe  whidi  be  held  during  the  whole  reign  of 
(^Joannea.     The  conspiracy  of  Anna  and  Bry- 
^smios  was  the  only  event  that  troubled  the  reign 
«f  Calo-Joannefl,  who  won  the  hearts  of  his  subjects 
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to  such  a  degree,  that  he  ventured  to  abolish  the 
punishment  of  death,  and  deserved  to  be  called  the 
Bysantine  Marcus  Aurelius.  His  reUtions  witl^ 
his  brother  Isaac  were  a  model  of  brotherly  affec- 
tion, and  though  their  friendship  was  on  one  occa- 
sion disturbed  by  the  slander  of  some  courtiers,  it 
was  but  for  a  short  time.  The  reign  of  Calo- 
Joannes  is  a  series  of  wars,  and  each  war  was  a 
triumph  for  the  Greek  arms.  But  while  Nicetas 
and  CinnamuB,  the  chief  sources,  dwell  with  pro- 
lixity on  the  description  of  so  many  glorious  deeds, 
they  have  neglected  to  give  us  a  satisfrictory  expo- 
sition of  the  emperor^s  administration,  and  their 
chronology  is  very  confused.  This  circumstance 
has  probably  induced  Gibbon  to  relate- the  reign  of 
CaloKjoannes  without  any  chronology  except  the 
dates  of  his  accession  and  his  death.  Le  Beau, 
in  his  Hiatain  du  Bat  Empire  (vol  xix.  L  86), 
gives  a  careful  chronolc^  which  he  has  established 
by  comparing  the  Latin  historians,  especially  Gni- 
lielmus  Tyrensis  and  Otho  Frisingensts ;  and  Du 
Cange  (Familiae  BjfxantinaM^  pp.  178, 179)  gives 
an  account  of  the  different  statements  respecting 
the  year  in  which  Calo-Joannes  died.  We  follow 
Le  Beau  and  Du  Cange. 

The  wars  of  CalohJoannea  with  the  different 
princes  of  the  Turks  lasted  during  his  whole  reign 
with  scarcely  any  interruption.    In  the  first  cam- 
paign, in  1119,  he  took  Laodiceia,  and  spared  the 
lives  of  the  garrison,  and  in  1 120  he  took  Sozopolis. 
An  invasion  of  the  Petchenegues  or  Patzinacitae, 
who  had  crossed  the  Danube,  called  him  to  Thrace, 
and  in  1122  he  obtained  a  complete  victory  over 
them  in  Macedonia,  giving  the  example  at  once  of 
a  general  and  a  soldier.    This  war  was  finished  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Greeks  :  the  Petchenegues 
returned  into  their  Scythian  steppes,  and  great 
numbers  of  them  who  bad  been  made  prisoners  re- 
ceived lands  from  the  emperor  in  the  very  districts 
which  their  brethren  had  laid  waste.     In  1123  he 
took  the  field  against  the  revolted  Servians,  who 
were  supported  by  Stephen  II.,  king  of  Hungary, 
who  took  Belgrade  and  Branizova.    But  in  the 
following  year,  1 124,  Calo-Joannes  advanced  with 
a  strong  army,  took  Francochorium  near  Sirmium, 
conquered  the  country  between  the  Save  and  the 
Danube,  and  forced  the  king  to  desist  frx)m  ferther 
attempts  on  the  Greek  empire.    According  to  the 
Greek  historians,  the  advantages  of  this  war  were 
rather  on  the  side  of  king  Stephen ;  while,  strange 
enough,  the  Hungarian  annalists  attribute  both 
victories  and  advantages  to  the  Greeks.    Thence 
Calo-Jpannes  turned  once  more  against  the  Turks 
of  Iconium,  and  took  Castamonia  and  Gangra, 
which  his  garrisons  were,  however,  obliged  to  sur- 
render to  the  Turks  a  short  time  afterwards.    The 
emperor  was  more  fortunate,  in  1131,  against  the 
Armenians  of  Cilicia,  or  Armenia  Minor,  under 
their  prince  Live  or  Leo,  who  was  vanquished  in 
several  engagements;  and  in  1137, all  his  domi- 
nions were  annexed  to  the  Greek  empire,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  fourth  Armenia.    This  con- 
quest brought  him  in  contact  with  Raymond,  prince 
of  Antioch,  who,  according  to  the  treaties  made 
between  Alexis  I.  and  prince  Boemond  I.  of  An- 
tioch, was  obliged  to  recognize  the  Greek  emperor 
as  his  liege  loiS,  but  refused  doing  so,  till  Calo- 
Joannes  compelled  him,  partly  by  negotiations, 
partly  by  threats.    The  emperor  entered  Antioch 
in  1138,  and  prince  Raymond  and  the  count  of 
Edessa  held  the  bridles  of  his  horse,  as  a  token  of 
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their  Tassalslup.  Dnring  hit  ttay  in  that  town, 
the  emperor  was  exposed  to  great  danger  bj  a  sod- 
den uproar  of  the  people,  who  fisncied  Uiat  the 
town  was  about  to  be  given  oyer  to  the  Greeks. 
The  emperor  saved  himself  by  a  sudden  flight,  and 
was  going  to  storm  Andoch,  when  prince  Raymond 
came  to  his  camp,  made  an  apology  for  the  reckless 
conduct  of  his  subjects,  and  soothed  the  emperor*s 
anger  by  a  new  protestation  of  his  feith.  Calo- 
Joannes  and  Raymond  now  joined  their  troops, 
and  made  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Tnrk»> 
Atabeks  in  Syria,  whose  emir  Emad-ed-din  had 
conquered  Haleb.  Calo-Joannes  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople in  1141,  defeating  on  his  march  the 
sultan  of  Iconium,  from  whom  he  took  the  fortified 
ishmds  in  the  lake  near  Iconium,  and  exterminated 
the  pirates  and  robbers  who  had  infested  the  coasts 
from  Cilicia  to  Lydia.  Encouiaged  by  so  many 
victories,  and  supported  by  eminent  generals  and 
well-disciplined  troops,  who  were  in  every  respect 
equal  to  those  of  the  Latin  princes  of  the  East, 
Calo-Joannes  conceived  the  plan  of  conquering  the 
Latin  kingdoms  and  principalities  of  Jerunlem, 
AnUoch,  &C.,  and  of  driving  out  the  Atabecks 
from  Syria,  all  of  which  were  provinces  that  had 
once  belonged  to  the  Eastern  empire.  In  1 142  he 
set  out  for  Cilicia  at  the  head  of  a  strong  army, 
pretending  that  he  was  going  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem.  In  the  spring  of  1 1 43,  he  was  at 
Anazarba.  While  hunting  one  day  in  the  forests 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pyramus,  he  attadced  a  wild 
boar :  he  succeeded  in  piercing  the  beast  with  his 
spear,  but  in  the  stru^e  his  quiver  was  upset, 
and  he  received  a  slight  wound  in  his  hand  fnm 
one  of  the  arrows.  The  weapon  was  poisoned,  and 
as  the  emperor  would  not  allow  his  hand  to  be 
amputated,  he  died  from  the  effects  of  the  wound, 
on  the  Bth  of  April,  1143.  His  successor  was  his 
fourth  son,  Manuel,  whom  the  emperor  appointed 
in  preference  to  his  third  son,  Isaac ;  his  ekleet 
sons,  Alexis  and  Andronicns,  had  both  died  a  short 
time  before  their  father.  The  wifo  of  CaloJoannes 
was  Irene  the  daughter  of  Wladislaw  I.  the  Saint, 
king  of  Hungary,  the  sister  of  king  Caloman,  and 
the  aunt  of  king  Stephen  I.,  with  whom  Calo- 
Joannes  made  war:  he  married  her  before  1105, 
and  she  died  in  1 124.  (Nicetas,  Joamm  Commemu; 
Cinnamus,  i  iL  1-5.)  [W.  P.] 

CALPETA'NUS,  a  physician  at  Rome,  who 
lived  probably  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  who  is  mention- 
ed by  Pliny  {H.  N,  xxix.  5)  as  having  gained  by 
his  practice  the  annual  income  of  two  hundred  taid 
fifty  thousand  sesterces  (about  1953/.  2$.  6d.), 
This  is  considered  by  Pliny  to  be  a  very  laige 
sum,  and  may  therefore  give  us  some  notion  of  the 
fortunes  made  by  physicians  at  Rome  about  the 
beginning  of  the  empire.  [  W.  A,  G.] 

CALPU'RNIA.  1.  The  daughter  of  L.  Cal- 
purnius  Bestia,  consul  in  b. a  111,  the  wifo  of  P. 
Antistius  and  the  mother  of  Antistia,  the  first  wife 
of  Pompeius  Magnus.  On  the  murder  of  her  hus- 
band in  B.  c.  82,  by  order  of  the  younger  Marios, 
Calpumia  put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  (VelL  Pat. 
ii.  26 ;  comp.  Antistius,  No,  6.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  L.  Calpumius  Piso  Caeso- 
ninus,  consul  in  B.  c.  58,  and  the  last  wife  of  the 
dictator  Caesar,  whom  he  married  in  b.  c.  59. 
(Suet  Caes.  21 ;  Pint.  Cae$,  14,  Pomp,  47,  Cai, 
Min,  33;  Appian,  B,  C.  ii  14 ;  Caes.  B,  0. 1 12.) 
Calpumia  seems  not  to  have  intermeddled  in  poli- 
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tical  affiurs,  and  to  have  borne  quietly  the  fovoors 
which  her  hosband  bestowed  upon  Cleopatra,  when 
she  came  to  Rome  in  B.  a  46.  The  reports  that 
had  got  abroad  respecting  the  coniq)iracy  against 
Caesar*s  life  filled  Calpumia  with  the  liveliest  ap- 
prehensions; she  was  haonted  by  dreams  in  the 
night,  and  entreated  her  hosband,  bat  in  vain,  not 
to  leave  home  on  the  &tal  Ides  of  March,  b.  c.  44. 
(Appian,  B,  C,  ii.  115 ;  Dion  Cass.  xHv.  17;  VelL 
Pat  ii  57;  Soet  Caes,  81 ;  Plot  Caes,  63.) 

CALPU'RNIA.  1.  One  of  Uie  fovourite  con- 
cubines of  the  emperor  Claudius.  She  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  Narcissus  to  go  to  Ostia,  where  the 
emperor  was  tanying,  to  inform  him  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Messalina  and  C.  Siliua.  (Tac  Aim.  xL 
30.) 

2.  A  woman  of  high  rank,  who  was  sent  into 
exile  by  the  jealousy  of  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  the 
emperor  Clandios,  who  had  accidentally  spoken  of 
her  figure  in  terms  of  praise.  She  was  reoslled  by 
Nero,  in  A.  D.  60,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
exhibition  of  his  clemency,  after  having  just  before 
caused  his  own  mother  to  be  murdered.  (Tac 
Aim,  xii  22,  xiv.  72.)  [L.  S.] 

CALPU'RNIA  GENS,  plebeian,  pretended  to 
be  descended  from  Calpus,  the  third  of  the  foor 
sons  of  Numa ;  and  accordingly  we  find  the  head 
of  Noma  on  some  of  the  coins  of  this  gena.  (Plot. 
Num,  21;  Hor.  An  Poet,  292 ;  Festos,  «.  o.  Cal- 
purm;  Eckhel,  v.  p.  160.)  The  Calpomii  are  not 
mentioned  till  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war,  and 
the  first  of  them  who  obtained  the  consulship  waa 
C.  Calpumius  Piso  in  b.  c  180 ;  bot  from  this  time 
their  consulships  are  very  fireqoent,  and  the  fiunily 
of  the  Piaones  becomes  one  of  the  most  illustriooa 
in  the  Roman  state.  The  fomily-names  onder  the 
republic  are  BiBTLi,  Bibulus,  Flamma,  and  Pi8Q» 
and  some  of  the  Pisones  are  distinguished  by  the 
surnames  of  Caesoninus  and  Frugi. 

CALPURNIA'NUS,  DE'CIUS,  piaefect  cf  the 
body-gnard  of  the  empoor  Claudius,  seems  to  have 
been  compromised  in  the  adulterous  conduct  of 
Meesahna,  and  was  put  to  death  in  consequence, 
▲.  D.  48.   (Tac  Aim.  xL  35.)  [L.  S.] 

CALPURNIA'NUS,  M.  PU'PIUS  PISO, 
consul  in  B.  c  61.    [Pisa] 

CALPU'RNIUS,  standard-bearer  of  the  first 
legion  in  Germany  at  the  accesuon  of  Tiberius, 
▲.  D.  14.  When  Munatios  Plancos  arrived  in  the 
camp  of  Germanicns  in  Germany,  as  the  ambassador 
of  the  senate,  the  rebelUoos  sokliers  woold  have 
murdtfed  him  while  he  was  MObntdng  as  a  aBp> 
pliant  the  sacred  standards,  had  not  Calpomina 
checked  the  violence  of  the  soldiers.  (Tac  Ann,  i. 
39  )  TL.  S.1 

CALPU'RNIUS,8amamedSICULUB.  Among 
the  works  oi  the  Latin  poets  we  find  eleven  pasto- 
rals which  usually  bear  the  title  T,  Oalpmim  SiomH 
BuooHoom  Edogae^  to  which  b  sometimes  added 
Ad  Nemesiaimm  Cartkaffimen$em,  The  author  is 
generally  believed  to  have  lived  towards  the  end 
of  the  third  century,  and  the  person  to  whom  the 
work  is  addressed  is  supposed  to  be  the  Auteliiis 
Ol3nnpinB  Nemesianus  whose  poem  on  hunting  is 
still  extant  It  will  be  found,  however,  upon  a 
careful  investigation  of  authorities,  that  we  not 
only  know  nothing  whatsoever  with  regard  to  the 
personal  history  of  Cidpumius,  but  that  every  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  his  name,  hit  age,  his 
works,  and  his  friends,  is  involved  in  obecority 
and  donbt    In  seveial  MSS.  he  is  designated  •» 


CALPURNIU& 


CALVENA. 
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TilM,  m  othen  ai  Camgy  in  a  gnat  number  tiie 
paenoaieB  is  altogether  wanting,  while  the  only 
efideooe  for  the  determination  of  the  epoch  wh«i 
be  flourished  rests  npon  the  gratnitoos  assumption 
that  he  is  identical  with  the  Jwmm  or  JmUm  Cal- 
p&rmm  commemorated  bj  Vopiscns  in  the  life  of 
Csrus.  In  like  manner  we  are  left  in  uncertainty 
whether  we  ought  to  consider  the  term  SieuUu  as 
s  oognomeu,  or  as  an  appellation  pointing  out  his 
BstiTe  country,  or  aa  an  epithet  bestowed  upon 
him  because  he  cultifated  the  same  style  of  com- 

CBtion  with  the  Syracnsan  Theocritus.     Some 
re  sought  to  (OOTe,  fimn  internal  evidence,  that, 
like  the  Msntnan  bard,  he  was  raised  from  a  hmn- 
Ue  station  by  the  fiivour  of  some  exalted  patron, 
but  this  hypodieais  receiTes  no  support  from  the 
pSMsgei  refiETred  to,  and  those  who  have  attempted 
in  a  similar  manner  to  ascertain  the  precise  epoch 
when  he  flouriahed  have  arrived  at  conflicting  con- 
dBsions.    Even  if  the  dedication  to  Nemesianns  is 
gorame,  and  this  is  fu  from  certain,  it  does  not 
■eeessarily  follow,  that  this  must  be  the  same  Ne- 
■edaaus  who  was  contemporary  with  Numerianus. 
The  literary  merits  of  Calpumius  may  be  briefly 
tfieussed.    In  all  that  relates  to  the  mechanism  of 
his  art  he  deserves  much  praise.    His  versification 
isimooth,  flowing,  and  sonorous,  and  his  diction 
kt  the  most  part  pure  and  elegant,  although  from 
bong  too  eUborately  finished  it  is  sometimes  tinged 
with  aflectadon.    In  all  the  higher  departments  he 
esn  advance  no  chim  to  our  admiration.     He  imi- 
tstes  closely  the  Edognes  of  Virgil,  and  like  Viigil 
it  deficient  in  the  simplicity,  freshness,  and  reality 
which  lend  each  a  charm  to  the  Idylls  of  Theo- 
critos— a  deficiency  which  he  awkwardly  endea- 
voin  to  sup|dy  by  occasionally  foisting  harsh  and 
meouth  ex|H«saions  into  the  monthsof  his  qteakers. 
He  evidently  waa  a  careful  student  of  Horace, 
Tibvlhu,  Propertins,  Juvenal,  and  Statins,  for  we 
on  often  detect  their  thoughts  and  even  thieir  ex- 
pRinons,  mileaa,  indeed,  we  are  disposed  to  adopt 
the  sbsurd  notiona  advocated  by  Asoensius,  that 
he  bdeaged  to  the  Augustan  ngty  and  might  thus 
have  been  copied  by  tfaa  others  instead  of  borrow- 
ing from  them. 

In  the  ohleat  MSS.  and  editions  the. whole 
<fevci  edognes  are  attributed  to  Calpumius.  Ugo- 
l«tas,Qpon  the  anthority  of  a  single  MS.,  separated 
the  bst  foor  from  the  rest,  assigning  them  to 
Nemesianns ;  bnt  independent  of  the  feeble  autho- 
otj  upon  which  this  diange  was  introduced,  the 
toot  and  spirit  of  the  whde  eleven  is  so  exactly 
uifefB,  that  we  might  at  once  conclude  .with  con- 
&ienoe  that  they  were  productions  of  the  same 
yen,  and  Uiia  haa  been  satisfisustorily  established 
b]r  WemsdorC 

The  Editio  Princeps  is  without  place  or  date, 
bat  b  usually  ^imnd  appended  to  the  Silins  Italicus 
prialed  at  Rome  in  1471,  by  Sweynheim  and 
PteMsla.  The  next  in  antiquity  is  that  of  Venice, 
1472.  The  moat  valuable  modem  editions  are 
tbsse  contained  in  the  Poetae  Latini  Minores  of 
Binunn  (Leida,  1731),  and  in  the  Poetae  Latini 
Jfiaoces  of  Wemsdorff  (Altenb.  1780),  and  in 
Levin's  Claaaica  (Paris,  1824).  The  text  has 
been  recently  reriaed  with  much  care  by  Olaeser. 
(Getting.  1842.)  [W.  R.] 

CALPU'RNIUS  ASPRE'NAS,  [AsPRENjks.] 
CALPU'RNIUS  CRASSUS.     [Crassus.] 
CALPU'RNIUS  FABA'TUS.    [Fabatus.] 
CALPU'RNIUS  FLACCUS.  [FiAocua.] 


CALPU'RNIUS   GALEMA'NUS.     [Gali- 

RIANUa.] 

CALPU'RNIUS  SALVIA'NUS.[Salvunu8.] 

CALVA,  a  surname  of  Venus  at  Rome,  which 
is  derived  by  some  from  the  verb  co/vers,  to  mock 
or  annoy,  and  is  believed  to  refer  to  the  caprices  of 
lovers.  Others  rehite,  that  Ancus  Mardus  dedi- 
cated the  temple  of  Venus  Calva  near  the  Capitol 
at  the  time  when  his  wife^s  hair  began  to  fall  off ; 
whereas  a  third  account  connects  the  foundation  of 
this  temple  with  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  during 
which  the  Roman  women  were  said  to  have  cut  off 
their  hair  for  the  purpose  of  making  bow-strings  of 
it  (Serv.  ad  Am.  i  724 ;  Lactant.  i  20,  27.) 
Hartung  {Die  JUl^,  d.  Bom,  il  p.  251)  thinks  the 
last  account  the  most  probable,  and  believes  that 
the  name  referred  to  a  real  or  symbolical  cutting 
off  of  the  hair  of  brides  on  their  marriage  day. 
(Comp.  Pers.  Sat  ii.  70,  with  the  Scbol)    [L.  &] 

CALVASTER,  JU'LIUS,  a  laticUve  tribune 
of  the  soldiers  under  Domitian,  took  part  in  the 
revolt  of  Antonius  in  Germany,  but  was  pardoned 
because  he  pretended  that  lus  intercourse  with 
Antonius  was  confined  to  a  licentious  connexion. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixrii.  11  ;  Suet.  Dom,  10.) 

CALVE'NA,  C.  MATIUS,  usuaDy  called 
Matins,  without  his  cognomen  Calvena,  which  he 
received  on  account  of  his  baldness,  belonged  to 
the  equestrian  order,  and  was  one  of  Caesar^s  most 
intinmte  friends.  He  was  a  learned,  amiable,  and 
accomplished  man ;  but,  through  his  love  of  re- 
tirement and  literature,  he  took  no  part  in  the 
dvil  war,  and  did  not  avail  himself  of  (}aesar*s 
friendship  to  obtain  any  public  offices  in  the  state. 
Unlike  many,  who  called  themselves  the  friends  of 
(Caesar,  he  took  no  part  in  the  conspiracy  against 
his  life,  but  on  the  contrary  was  deeply  affected  by 
his  death.  He  immediately  caused  the  side  of 
Octavianus,  with  whom  he  became  rery  intimate  ; 
and  at  his  request,  and  in  memory  of  his  departed 
fhend,  he  presided  over  the  games  which  Octavia- 
nus exhibited  in  a.  c.  44,  on  the  completion  of  the 
temple  of  Venus  Genetrix,  in  honour  of  (}aesar*s 
victories.  The  conduct  of  Matius  excited  the 
wrath  of  Caesar^s  murderers  ;  and  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful letter  of  his  to  Cicero  {cui  Fam,  xi.  28),  in 
which  he  justifies  his  conduct,  avows  his  attach- 
ment to  Caesar,  and  deplores  bis  loss. 

Matius  was  also  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero 
and  Trebatius.  Cicero  first  speaks  of  him  in  a 
letter  to  Trebatius,  written  in  B.  c.  52,  in  which 
he  congratulates  the  latter  upon  having  become  a 
friend  of  Matius,  whom  he  calls  **  suavissimus 
doctissimnsqne  homo*^  {ad  Fdm.  yii.  15);  but 
Cicero  himself  had  been  intimate  with  him  some 
time  before.  Matius  paid  Cicero  a  visit  at  his 
Formian  villa  in  a.  a  49,  when  he  was  on  his  way 
to  join  Caesar  at  Brundosium ;  and  when  Cicero 
returned  to  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  in 
B.  c.  48,  greatly  alarmed  at  the  reception  which 
Caesar  mi^ht  give  him,  Matius  met  hun  at  Brun- 
dusium,  did  bis  best  to  console  him,  and  promised 
to  exert  his  influence  with  Caesar  to  obtain  his 
pardon.  From  that  time  till  Caesar^s  death,  Ma- 
tins and  Cicero  appear  to  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
'one  another ;  and  he  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
Cicero  in  the  period  immediately  following  Caesar*s 
death.  (Cic.  <ul  JtL  ix.  11,  12,  15,  a.,  ad  Fam.  vi. 
12,  ad  AtU  xiv.  1,  2,  4,  5,  9,  xr.  2,  xri.  11,  but 
the  fullest  information  respecting  Matius  is  in  the 
two  letters  ad  Fam.  xi.  27,  28.) 
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MatioB*  fnendthip  with  Caenr  b  mentioiMd  by 
Snetonins  {Cues.  52),  and  hu  intimacy  with  Aii> 
gnstOB  by  Pliny  (H*  N,  idL  2,  t.  6),  who  enrone- 
ooBly  calls  him  Cn.  Matiiu,  and  who  speaks  of  him 
as  lUiTe  about  80  years  before  his  time.  Tacitns 
(Anm.  xiL  60)  also  alludes  to  the  power  and  in- 
fluence which  Matius  possessed. 

This  C.  Matius  is  in  all  probability  the  same  as 
the  C.  Matius  (not  Cn.  as  Oellius  calls  him),  who 
translated  the  Iliad  into  Latin  Terse,  and  was  the 
author  of  several  other  works.  His  rersion  of  the 
Iliad  is  first  quoted  by  his  contemporary  Varro 
(L.  L,  rii.  95,  96,  ed«  MttUer),  and  is  referred  to 
by  A.  Oellius  (vi  6,  ix.  14)  and  the  Latin  gnun- 
marians.  Matius  also  wrote  **  Mimiambi,**  which 
were  as  celebrated  as  his  translation  of  the  Uiad, 
and  were  particularly  admired  for  the  elegance  of 
the  new  words  which  he  introduced  in  them.  (OelL 
XT.  25,  XX.  8.)  Matius  ahK>  paid  great  attention 
to  economics  and  agriculture,  and  wrote  a  work  on 
the  whole  art  and  science  of  cookery,  in  three 
books,  which  were  entitled  respectiTely  Cbciur, 
Otorucs,  Saigamarim,  (Columella,  xiL  4,  44.)  It 
was  probably  from  this  Matins  that  the  malum 
Maiianum  deriTed  its  name  (Plin.  H.  N.  xt.  14, 
15 ;  Columella,  t.  10, 19 ;  Suet  Dom.  21 ;  Macrob. 
Saturn,  ii.  10;  Athen.  iii.  p.  82,  c),  and  the  Opmt- 
nium  Maiianum^  praised  by  Apicius  (iT.  3). 

(Wemsdorf,  Poet.  Lot.  Min.  toL  it.  p.  568, 
&c. ;  Leutsch,  in  the  ZeU$chr^  fir  AUartkum^ 
vnM$en9ehafl,  1834,  p.  164,  &c) 

CALVE/NTIUS,  an  Insubrian  Gaul,  of  the 
town  of  Pkicentia,  and  a  merehant,  whose  daughter 
married  L.  Calpumius  Piso  Caesoninus,  the  &ther 
of  L.  Calpumius  Piso  Caesoninus,  consul  in  b.  c 
58.  In  his  speech  against  the  liUter,  Cicero  up- 
braids him  with  the  low  origin  of  his  mother,  and 
calls  him  Caesoninus  Semipbcentinus  CalTentius 
{in  Pimm,  6,  23  ;  Ascon  in  Piaon^  p.  5,  ed.  Orelli ; 
comp.  Cic.  de  prov.  Com.  4,  pro  Sejct.  9)  ;  and  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother  Quintus  (iii.  1.  §  4),  Piso  is 
also  meant  by  the  name  of  CalTentius  Marius. 

CA'LVIA  CRISPINILLA.    [Crispin  ill  a.] 

CALVI'N A,  JU'LIA,  the  sister  of  L.  Sihmus, 
was  at  first  married  to  a  son  of  Vitellins,  but  aftei^ 
wards,  for  the  sake  of  doing  a  fiiTOur  to  Agrippina, 
Vitellius  accused  her  of  incestuous  intereourse  with 
her  brother,  L.  Sihmus.  There  was,  howcTcr,  ac- 
cording to  Uie  concurrent  testimony  of  the  ancients, 
no  ground  whateTer  for  that  chiuge,  except  that 
SihuQUS  was  attached  to  his  sister,  and  perhaps 
expressed  his  Ioto  for  her  in  too  unguarded  a  man- 
ner, surrounded  as  he  was  by  spies  and  enemies. 
When  Silanus  had  put  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
CalTina  was  expelled  from  Italy.  (Tac  Ann.  xii. 
4, 8 ;  L.  Silanus.)  It  is  highly  probable  that  this 
CalTina  is  the  same  as  the  Junia  (Julia  ?)  CalTina 
mentioned  by  Suetonius  (  Vetp,  23)  as  still'  aliTe 
towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  for  it  is 
stated  there,  that  she  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Augustus,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  SUani 
were  great-grandsons  of  Augustus.  [L.  S.] 

CALVrNUS,  the  name  of  a  fiunily  of  the  ple- 
beian Domitia  gens. 

1.  Cn.  DomitictsCalvinus,  consul  in  b.  c.  332. 
(Lit,  Tiii.  1^) 

2.  Cn.  Domitius  Cn.  f.  Calvinos,  sumamed 
Maximus,  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
curule  aedileship  in  b.  c.  304 ;  but,  although  his 
father  had  beeu  oopsul,  Cn.  FlaTius,  the  fiunons 
scribe  of  Appius  Claudius,  was  preferred  to  him. 
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FiTe  years  later,  howeTer,  b.  c  299,  he  was  efeelel 
cumle  aedile.    (Lit.  x.  9,  where  instead  of  tib 
prsenomen  C  we  ought  to  read  Cn.)     He  wm 
raised  to  the  eonsulship  in  b.  c.  283^  together  wA 
P.  Cornelius  Dolabella.    The  name  of  Cslraw 
scarcely  appears  during  the  year  of  his  fwisnhhipi 
though  he  must  haTe  been  Tery  actiTely  engaged, 
for  Rome  was  just  then  threatened  by  a  coalrtioB 
of  all  her  enemies  in  Italy.    Stimulated  by  tbs 
Lncanians  and  Bmttians,  and  oiore  especially  by 
the  Tarentines,  the  Etruscans,  Oanls,  Umbnnu, 
and  Samnites  took  up  arms  against  her.    The  Se- 
nones,  allied  with  the  Etruscans,  attacke<1  the 
town  of  Arretium ;  and  as  the  consab  were  probs* 
biy  engaged  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  the  pnetor  L. 
Caecilius  was  sent  out  to  the  reUef  of  the  pbce; 
but  he  lost  a  battle  and  his  life  near  AiretiaB. 
His  successor,  M\  Curius,  sent  ambassadors  to  tbs 
Senones  to  effect  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  but  tbe 
ambassadors  were  murdered  by  the  Senones.    la 
order  to  aTenge  this  breach  of  the  law  of  natisQi, 
the  consul  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  marched  throogb 
the  country  of  the  Sabines  and  Pienitiatts  into 
that  of  the  Senones,  conquered  their  army  and 
rarsged  their  country,  to  secure  which  a  Roosa 
colony  was  established  in  it.     The  eTeots  which 
we  haTe  just  described  are  not  mentioned  bj  sfl 
authorities  in  the  same  succession.     Acfotdingts 
Orosins  (iiL  22 ;  comp.  LIt.  EpiL  12),  the  manfer 
of  the  Rioman  ambassadors  preceded  the  campain 
of  L.  Caecilius ;  whereas,  according  to  Appian,  the 
campaign  of  Dolabella  followed  immediately  afker 
the  murder,  and  the  object  of  the  embassy  was  to 
remonstrate  with  the  Senones  for  serrii^  ^unst 
the  Romans,  their  allies.  (Comp.  Niebuhr,  IJitL  of 
Home,  iii.  p.  427,  &c.)    In  what  manner  Calrims 
was  engaged  during  this  time,  is  not  known. 
When  Uie  Boians  saw  that  the  Senones  were  ex- 
pelled from  their  country,  they  began  to  dmd  tbe 
same  fote,  joined  the  remaining  Senones  and  the 
Etruscans,  and  marehed  against  Rome.  Bntincro» 
ing  the  Tiber  they  met  a  Roman  army,  and  in  the 
ensuing  battle  most  of  the  Etruscans  were  shin, 
and  only  a  few  of  the  Gauls  escaped.    Oor  aocoaats 
differ  as  to  the  Roman  commanders  in  this  batde ; 
for  some  represent  Dolabella  and  others  OilTins 
as  the  Tictorious  general,  whereas  it  is  most  pnba- 
ble  that  both  consuls  gained  bards  on  that  day. 
It  was  undoubtedly  to  this  Tictoiy  that  GalTinss 
owed  the  surname  of  Maximoa,  and  in  &  c  280 
he  was  further  honoured  by  behig  made  dictator. 
On  laying  down  this  office  in  the  same  year^  he 
was  elected  censor-y  the  first  instanee  of  a  plebciaa 
being  raised  to  that' office.    (Plin.  //.  N,  xxxiiL  1 ; 
Polyb.  ii.  19,  20;  Ut.  Bpit.  13;  Appiuu 
6,  GalL  11;  Flor.  1 13;  Eutrop.  ii.  10;  Dioa 
Eaieerpl.  Vat.  p.  163,  ed.  Stun ;  Fast  Capi) 

3.  boMinus  Calvin  us,  probabhr  a  son  of  N«. 
2,  conquered  the  Etruscan  town  of  Luna,  whi^ 
was  occupied  by  the  lUyrians.  He  seens  t»  haTe 
been  praetor  when  he  made  the  conqoesL  Tbe 
year  to  which  it  belongs  is  unknown,  theogh  it  is 
clear  that  the  erent  must  haTe  oocnred  ancr  the 
fint  Punic  war,  that  is,  afier  b.  c  240.  (FVosita. 
Strati^.  iiL  2.  §  1;  liT.  £^70;  Zonar.  Tiii.  19, 
&c) 

4.  Cn.  Domitius,  M.  f.  M.  n.  CALTorua,  ap- 
pears, in  B.  c  62,  as  I^^te  of  L.  Valerius  Flafocas 
in  Asia,  and  in  n.  c.  59  as  tribune  of  the  peopki,  m 
which  capadtT  he  supported  the  consul  M.  Bibtdna 
against  tna  other  consul,  C  Julius  Carsai;  aad  the 
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tribune  Yttmioi,  who  allowed  himielf  to  be  used 
by  Cieiar  as  a  tool    Three  yean  later,  Calymiis 
«u  pnetor,  and  wetided  at  the  triala  of  L.  Cal- 
pornhu  Bestia,  woo  was  accnaed  of  ambitoi,  and 
of  M.  CaeUna,  who  was  charged  with  haying  at- 
tempted to  poison  Cbdia.    In  &  c.  54  he  orored 
himielf  as  a  candidate  for  the  consolship,  on  which 
occanon  he,  as  well  as  his  competitors,  was  gnilty 
of  enonnoQs  Iffihery ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  C. 
Memmhis,  he  entered  into  a  most  disgracefnl  com- 
pact with  the  consols  of  the  year,  who  were  to 
preside  at  the  elections.    The  two  candidatea  pro- 
niied  to  procure  for  the  consols  in  office  certain 
lociatiTe  proTinces  by  peijory,  if  they  woold  lend 
tbem  their  assistance  in  the  elections ;  and  in  case 
the  plan  with  the  proTinces  shoold  M,  the  candi- 
^tet  promised  to  gire  to  the  consols  a  compensa- 
tion m^  money  of  forty  millions  of  seeteroea.    C. 
Meomins  himself  afterwards  denonnced  the  whole 
plan  to  the  senate ;  bot  the  appointment  of  a  coort 
to  mrestigate  the  condoct  of  CalTiniu  was  pre- 
vented by  intr^es.      The  election  of  the  consols 
*|ao  was  delayed  on  aoconnt  of  onfiiTonrable  aos- 
pKet.    In  the  beginning  of  October,  howcTer,  all 
the  candidates  were  to  be  tried  for  ambitos ;  bot 
they  escaped  judgment  by  the  inteneign  which 
the  party  of  Pompey  tried  to  use  as  a  means  for 
gettmg  him  appointed  dictator.     The  interreign 
hated  for  neariy  nine  months,  and  Calvinos,  who 
had  m  the  meantime  gained  the  foroor  of  Pompey 
by  voting  for  the  acqoittal  of  A.  Gabinius,  was  at 
length  made  consul  throogh  the  infloence  of  Pom- 
P7>     His  colleague  was  M.  Valerias  Messalla. 
Auxng  the  year  of  their  consolship  the  distorbances 
*t  Rome  continoed  :  the  candidates  for  the  consol- 
*htp  for  the  year  following,  Milo,  Hypsaeus,  and 
^f^teOos  Sdpioi,  as  well  as  P.  Godius,  who  sued 
for  the  praetor^ip,  carried  on  their  contests  with 
hribea,  and  had  recourse  even  to  force  and  violence. 
^  consols  were  unable  to  get  their  successors 
^Iwted ;  a  decree  of  the  senate  which  they  effected, 
^  no  one  should  obtain  a  foreign  province  till 
6n  years  aAer  be  bad  held  the  consulship  or  prae- 
f^xship,  did  not  produce  the  desired  results.    Dur- 
^  aoi^tcmpt  of  the  consuls  to  get  their  successors 
^'^cted  in  an  asaemUy  of  the  people,  stones  were 
^hivwn  at  the  consnls,  and  QJvinus  was  wounded. 
For  some  years  we  now  lose  sight  of  Calvinus ; 
^  ifter  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  &  a  49, 
*e  find  him  actively  engaged  in  the  service  of 
^^MW^  party,  and  commanding  the  cavalry  under 
^■no  in  Afiica.     After  the  unfortunate  battle  on 
«•  BsgEBdaa,  he  advised  Curiq  to  take  to  flight, 
*&d  pramised  not  to  forsake  him.     In  the  year 
'■'hnving,  Owsar  sent  Calvinus  with  two  legions 
^m  lOyrieom  to  Macedonia,  where  he  met  Metel- 
ni  Scipio,  without  however  any  decisive  engage- 
acnt  taking  phKe  between  them.     But,  accoiding 
^  IKoo  CajMios  (zli  51),  he  was  driven  by  Fauv 
^  foan  Macedonia,  and  penetiated  into  Thessaly, 
vhene  he  gained  a  victory  over  Metellus  Scipio, 
*Bd  took  several  towns.     When  Caesar  broke  up 
^^  Dyixhaidiiiun  to  unite  his  forces  with  those  of 
^^bMow,  the  latter  was  in  the  north  of  Macedonia, 
*^  had  nearly  fidlen  into  the  hands  of  Pompey, 
hot  sooeeeded  in  eifecting  his  onion  with  Caesar 
«B  the  frontier  of  Thessaly.    In  the  battle  of  Phai^ 
"■lit  Calvinna  oonunanded  the  centre,   and  was 
&ted  by  Metellns  Scipio. 

After  the  doae  of  the  war  in  Thessaly,  when 
^^■Mar  went  to  Egypt,  he  entrusted  to  Calvinus 
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the  administration  of  the  province  of  Asia  and  the 
neighbouring  countries.  While  Caesar  was  en- 
gaged in  the  Alexandrine  war,  for  which  Calvinus 
sent  him  two  legions  from  Asia,  the  latter  became 
involved  in  a  war  with  Phamaces,  the  son  of 
Mithridates ;  he  was  defeated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nicopolis,  and  escaped  with  only  a  few  remnants 
of  his  small  anny.  After  his  return  frtnn  Egypt, 
Caesar  defeated  Phamaces  near  Zela,  and  Calvinus 
was  sent  to  pursue  the  enemy,  who  was  compelled 
to  surrender  Sinope.  But  soon  after,  a  peace  was 
concluded  with  him.  As  Caesar  wanted  to  hasten 
to  Italy,  he  left  Calvinus  behind  to  complete  tlie 
settlement  of  the  affidrs  in  Asia.  This  does  not 
appear  to  have  occupied  much  time,  for  in  the  year 
following,  B.  c  46,  we  find  him  engaged  in  Africa 
in  besieging  Considius  at  ThiMira,  and  in  B.  c  45, 
he  was  present  at  Rome  at  the  time  when  Cicero 
defended  king  Deiotarus.  Caesar  appointed  Calvi- 
nus his  magister  equitum  for  the  year  following,  but 
the  murder  of  the  dictator  prevented  his  entering 
upon  the  office. 

During  the  war  of  Octavianus  and  Antony 
against  tiie  republicans,  Calvinus  was  ordered  by 
the  fonner  to  bring  over  reinforcements  frt>m  Brun- 
dnaium  to  Illyricum ;  but  while  crossing  the  Ionian 
sea,  he  was  attacked  by  L  Statins  Murcus  and 
Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  His  ships  were  des- 
troyed, and  he  himself  succeeded  with  great  diffi- 
culty in  escaping  back  to  Brundusium.  In  b.  c. 
40  he  was  elected  consul  a  second  time ;  but  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  he  and  his  colleague  were 
oblifi[ed  to  resign,  in  order  to  make  room  for  others. 
In  the  year  following,  he  fought  as  proconsul  against 
the  revolted  Ceretani  in  Spain.  Here  he  acted 
with  the  greatest  rigour  tovrards  his  own  soldiers, 
and  afterwards  defeated  the  enemy  without  diffi- 
culty. His  occupations  in  Spain,  however,  appear 
to  have  lasted  for  several  years,  for  the  triumph 
which  he  celebrated  for  his  exploits  in  Spain  is 
assigned  in  the  triumphal  Fasti  to  the  year  b.  c 
36.  The  sums  of  money  which  he  had  raised  in 
the  towns  of  Spain  were  spent  partly  on  the  cele- 
bration of  his  triumph,  and  partly  upon  the  restor- 
ation of  the  regia  on  the  via  sacra,  which  had  been 
buBit  down.  (Orelli,  Onom,  TuH,  ii  p.  226 ;  Dion 
Cass,  xxxviii.  6,  xL  45,  46,  56,  xlii.  46,  49,  xlviL 
47,  xlviii.  15,  32,  42;  Pint  Pomp»  54,  Gies.  44, 
50,  Brut.  47  ;  Appian,  B,  C.  ii.  76,  91,  iv.  115, 
116,  MUkrid.  120;  Caes.  B.  a  iu  42,  ia  36,  &c 
78,  &&,  89,  BsU.  AU*,  34,  ftc,  86,  93 ;  Liv.  EpiL 
112;  Veil  Pat  il  78;  Suet  Cbet.  35,  &c.;  Fast 
Cap.;  Eckhel,  v.  p.  183.)  [L.  S.] 

CALVI'NUS,  L.  SETXTIUa  1.  Consul  in 
B.  c.  124.  In  the  year  following,  he  had  the  ad- 
ministration of  Oacd,  and  carried  on  a  war  against 
the  SaUuvii.  After  having  conquered  them,  he 
founded  the  colony  of  Aquae  Sextiae.  (Liv.  EpiU 
61;  Strab.  iv.  p.  180;  VelL  Pat  i  15.) 

2.  Is  mentioned  <mly  by  Cicero  as  an  elegant 
orator,  but  of  a  sickly  constitution,  so  that  persons 
might  have  his  advice  whenever  they  pleased,  but 
could  employ  him  as  their  pleader  in  the  courts 
only  when  his  health  permitted  it  {CicBruL  34.) 
He  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  C.  Sextius  who 
was  a  friend  of  C.  Caesar  Strabo,  and  is  described 
as  one-eyed.  (Cic  De  Orai,  ii.  60,  61.)  Pighius 
thinks  him  to  be  also  the  same  as  the  C.  Sextiut 
who  was  praetor  in  a  c  99,  and  afterwards  ob- 
tiUned  Macedonia  as  his  province.  But  in  the  paa- 
sage  of  Cicero  in  which  he  is  mentioned  (c.  Pimm, 
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34)  the  better  MSS.  read  Sentini  inrtead  of  Sex- 
titu.  [L.  S*3 

CALVI'NUS,  T.  VETUmUS.  wm  twice  con- 
0ul,  in  B.  c.  334  and  821.  In  his  second  consolr 
ahip  he  and  his  coUeagae  Sp.  Pottomifu  Albinos 
commanded  the  Roman  army  at  Caadium  against 
the  Sanmites,  where  the  Romana  suffered  the  well- 
known  defisat,  and  passed  nnder  the  yoke.  The 
oonsnls  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Samnites ;  bat 
as  this  treaty  was  not  i^mroyed  of  by  the  Romans, 
the  consols  who  had  coDcloded  it,  and  seTeral  other 
officers,  were  delivered  op  to  the  Samnites.  (Lir. 
tHL  16,  ix.  1,  6,  10 ;  Apfnan,  SammL  6 ;  Cic  De 
Senec  12,  DeOff,'vL  30;  comp.  Niebohr,  HitL  t/ 
i2ome,  iiL  p.  21 1,  &c)  [L.  8.] 

CALVrSIUS,  a  client  of  Jonia  Sihma.  This 
lady  had  been  grieTonsly  injured  by  Agrippina, 
and  now  resolred  to  take  rengeance.  She  there- 
fore sent  CalTisios  and  a  feUow-client  to  bring 
against  Agrippina  the  chaige  of  endeavouring  to 

?lace  Rnbellias  Plantos  on  the  throne  instead  of 
fero.  It  was  so  contrived  that  the  chaige  came 
to  the  emperor*B  ears  in  a  round-about  way,  and 
did  not  appear  an  intentional  denunciation.  Here- 
upon, Nero  resolved  to  pot  Agrippina  to  death; 
but  the  monstrous  deed  was  yet  deferred  for  a  few 
years,  and  Junia  Silana  and  her  two  clients  vren 
sent  into  exile ;  but  after  the  murder  of  Agrippina 
they  were  all  recalled.  (Tac  Ann,  xiil  19,  21, 22, 
xiv.  12.)  [L.  S.] 

CALVI'SIUS.  A  person  of  this  name  was  en- 
trusted by  Pliny  the  Younger  with  the  task  of  in- 
forming Uie  decuriones  of  Comum  that  Pliny  was 
willing,  as  a  matter  of  bounty,  not  of  right,  to 
efiectuate  the  intention  of  one  Satominns,  who, 
after  leaving  400,000  sesterces  to  the  respublica 
Comensium  (a  legacy  which  was  legally  void),  gave 
the  residue  of  his  property  to  Pliny.  (Bp,  v.  7.) 
Hence  OuiL  Orotius  (  Vitae  JCiorwn,  iL  5.  §  16) 
has  classed  Calvisius  among  the  jurists,  although 
his  duties  might  have  been  undertaken  by  any  one 
of  moderate  discretion  and  delicacy  of  fieeling. 
Upon  the  same  slight  ground,  GuiL  Grotius  boildi 
the  supposition,  that  the  Calvisius  mentioned  by 
Pliny  was  the  author  of  the  AeUo  OaMtiana,  This 
action  was  introduced,  probably  in  the  time  of  the 
republic,  by  some  praetor  of  the  name  Calvisius 
(Hugo,  R,R,0,  p.  335),  to  protect  the  patron *s 
rights  of  succession  to  a  portion  of  his  &eedman*s 
property  against  fraudulent  alienations  made  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  freedman.  (Dig,  38,  tit  5,  s.  3.  §  3 ; 
Heineccius,  Hid,  Jur.  Rom,  §  264.)  [J.  T.  0.] 
CALVrSIUS,  FLA' VI  US,  the  governor  of 
Egypt  under  M.  Aurelius,  took  part  in  the  revolt 
of  Avidius  Cassius,  but  was  treated  by  the  emperor 
with  great  leniency,  and  only  banished  to  an  is- 
kmd.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxi  28.) 
CALVl'SIUS  NEPOS.  [Nbpos.] 
CALVl'SIUS  SABI'NUa  [Sabinus.] 
CALUSrDIUS,  a  soldier  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  insolence  to  Germanicus,  when  the 
legions  in  Germany  revolted  on  the  death  of 
Augustus  in  a.  d.  14.    (Tac.  Ann.  i.  35,  43.) 

CALVUS,  the  *« bald-head,**  the  name  of  a  &- 
mily  of  the  Licinia  gens. 

1.  P.  LiciNius  Calvus,  consular  tribune  in  B.C. 
400,  and  the  first  plebeian  who  was  elected  to  that 
mag!strB<nr.   (Liv.  v.  12.) 

2.  P.  LiciNiua  Calvus,  a  son  of  No.  1,  was 
made  consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  896,  in  the  place 
and  on  the  proposal  of  his  &tfaer,  who  had  been 
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elected  to  this  office,  but  declined  it  on  aeeoul  of 
his  advanced  age.  (Liv.  v.  18.) 

3.  C.  LictNius  Calvus,  a  son  of  No.  2,  im 
consular  tribune  in  b.  a  377,  and  magister  equitaa 
to  the  dictator  P.  Manlius  in  b.  c.  ^8, — an  offifie 
which  was  then  conferred  upon  a  plebeian  for  tbe 
first  tune.  (Liv.  vL  31,  39;  Died.  xv.  57.)  Pls- 
taich  (OamiiL  39)  coniriders  this  magister  equitom 
to  be  the  same  as  the  fiunous  law^ver  C  liduu 
Calvus  Stole,  who  was  then  tribune  of  the  people; 
bat  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  tribune  should  hsn 
hdd  the  office  of  magister  equitum.  Dion  Csisiaa 
(Fragm,  33)  likewise  calls  the  magister  eqsitmn 
erroneously  Lidnius  Stolo.  (Comp.  Niebnhx,  Wd, 
o/Rame^  iii.  p.  27,  n.  35.) 

4  C.  LiciNius  Calvus,  snmamed  Stolo,  which 
he  derived,  it  is  said,  from  the  care  with  which  he 
dog  up  the  shoots  that  sprung  up  from  the  roots  of 
his  vines.    He  brought  the  contest  between  the 
patricians  and  i^beiana  to  a  crista  and  a  happy 
termination,  and  thus  became  the  founder  of  Roine% 
greatness.     He  was  tribune  of  the  people  from  a.c 
376  to  367,  and  was  fiuthfally  suppoited  in  his 
exertions  by  his  ooUeague  L.  Sextius.    The  kvi 
which  be  proposed  were  :    1.  That  in  fetaie  as 
more  consular  tribunes  should  be  appointed,  hat 
that  consuls  should  be  elected  as  in  former  times, 
one  of  whom  should  always  be  a  pld>eian.  2.  That 
no  one  should  possess  more  than  500  jugess  of  cbe 
public  land,  or  keep  upon  it  more  than  100  head  sf 
huge  and  500  of  small  cattle.    3.  A  law  leguktiBg 
the  aflairs  between  debtor  and  creditor,   which 
ordained  that  the  interest  already  paid  for  borrowed 
money  should  be  deducted  from  tbe  capital,  aid 
that  the  remainder  of  the  latter  akoold  be  paid 
back  in  three  yeariy  instaknentiL      4.  That  the 
Sibylline  books  should  be  entnieted  to  a  eellege  d 
ten  men  (decemviri),  half  of  whom  shookl  be  pfe> 
beians,  that  no  falsificariona  might  be  irtrudTrd 
in  fisvonr  of  the  patricians.     Th«M  rogations  woe 
passed  after  a  most  vehement  oppontioo  en  the 
part  of  the  patridans,  and  L.  Sextioa  waa  the  fisitf 
plebeian  who,  in  aoooxdanoe  with  tbe  fiiat  of  thcs, 
obtained  the  conanlship  for  the  year  b.  e.  366. 
Licinius  himself  too  received  mariu  of  the  peopte^ 
gratitude  and  confidence,  by  being  elected  twice  t» 
the  consulship,  in  b.  c.  364  and  861 ;  bnt  aeo* 
years  later  he  was  accused  by  M.  PopiliBa  fiawiss 
of  having  transgreaaed  his  own  law  reapeetiog  the 
amount  oS.  public  land  which  a  peraon  might 
Avarice  haid  tempted  him  to  violate  hia  oi 
tary  reguhttions,  and  in  b.  c.  357  he  wai 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  (PUn.  H,  N,  xvb.  1«  xTni.  4 ; 
Varro,  Ih  Re  Rn$L  I  2 ;  Liv.  vi.  35,  42,  via.  I,  2, 
9, 16;  Florua,  i.  26 ;  Aur.  Vict  De  Vir.iamatr,  3»; 
PhiL  CamUL  39;  Died.  xv.  82,95 ;  Zonar.  tiLM; 
VaL  Max.  viiL  6.  §  8;  eosnp.  Niabahr,  HiaL  4 
Rome^  iil  p.  1,  &c.)  (L..  &] 

CALVUS,  C.  LICI'NIUS  MACER, 
a  forensic  speaker,  was  considered  by  hia 
men  generally  as  not  unworthy  of  beiag 
with  Caesar,  Brutas,  Pollio,  and  Mrssalla,  arbiU  by 
some  he  was  thought  to  rival  even  CScero  kioBaatt^ 
and  who  as  a  poet  is  commonly  |daoed  sMle  by  aida 
with  Catullus,  was  bom  on  the  28th  of  Msnp,  b.  c 
82,  on  the  same  day  with  M.  Covins  Rafrn.  t  Pli& 
H,N,rn.60.)  He  was  the  son  of  C.  ~ 
Macer,  a  man  of  piaetorian  dignity,  wha» 
impeached  (ac  66)  of  extortioB  by  Cioeroi, 
that  the  vttdiot  was  against  hiaa,  fisithwitk 
mitted  soieide  before  the  fanaalitaas  «f  tlse 
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vere  fiillj  completed,  and  thus  aTerted  the  diaho- 
Doar  and  rain  which  would  hare  been  entailed  up- 
on his  baaly  bj  a  public  condemnation  and  by  the 
confiication  of  proper tj  which  it  iuTolred.   (VaL 
Max.  ix.  12.  §  7;  Plut  Cio,  9 1  Cic  ad  AtL  \.  4.) 
Thi«  Lidniofi  Macer  was  yery  probably  the  ume 
penon  with  the  annalist  of  that  name  so  frequently 
quoted  by  Lity  and  others,  and  with  the  orator 
mentioned  in  the  Bruiut  (ec  64,  67,  comp.  de  Leg, 
L  2.  §  3),  although  there  is  not  sufficient  eridenoe 
to  justify  us  in  pronouncing  with  confidence  on 
th«ir  identity.     Young  CalTUs  being  thus  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  bereft  of  his  fsther,  devoted  himself 
to  study  with  sinaular  zeal,  and  submitted  to  ez- 
traordinaiy  discipnne,  in  order  that  the  whole  of 
his  bodily  strength  might  be  concentrated  upon  in- 
tefleetnal  pursuits.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxIt.  50.)     But 
this  excessive  applioUion  seems  to  hare  enieebled 
ud  exhausted  his  constitution,  for  he  died  in  his 
carif  prime,  certainly  not  later  than  in  his  35th  or 
8$th  jcar  rCic  BruL  8*2,  ad  Fam,  xr.  21),  leav- 
ing behind  him  twenty-one  orations.    The  names 
of  five  only  of  these  have  been  preserved :  against 
Asitins ;  against  Drusus ;  {at  Mesnus ;  for  C.  Cato, 
the  prosecution  against  whom  was  conducted  by 
Asinins  Pollio ;  and  against  Vatinius,  who  was  de- 
fmded  by  Cicero.    This  last,  which  was  divided 
into  several  parts,  was  his  first  effort  at  the  bar, 
>&d  was  delivered  when  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  27.    It  is  very  frequently  referred  to  by  an- 
cieat  writers  in  terms  of  strong  conunendation  (&^. 
I>itd,dtOraL  ^)\  and  from  Seneca  (Cbniroei  iii. 
19)  we  learn,  that  so  skilfully  were  the  charges 
developed,  so  energetically  were  they  urged  upon 
the  jnry,  and  ao  powerful  was  the  effect  evidently 
praduced,  that  the  accused,  unable  t6  restrain  hu 
Mngs,  started  up  in  the  midst  of  the  pleading, 
ttd  passionately  exclaimed,  ^  Rogo  voa,  judices 
ua«  si  iste  diserttts  est,  ideo  me  daxmiari  oporteat  ?** 
The  inoonsidenble  fragments  which  have  been 
pitterved  of  the  above  ^leeches  are  not  of  such  a 
'ocription  as  to  enable  us  to  form  any  estimate  of 
^  powers  of  Calvus ;  but  we  gather  from  the  tes- 
^BBoay  of  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  the  author  of  the 
dislogQe  on  the  dedine  of  eloquence,  that  his  com- 
P*vtioQs  were  carefully  moulded  after  the  models 
^  the  Attic  school,  and  vrere  remarkable  for  the 
*BarKy,  tact,  and  deep  research  which  they  dis- 
I^T^  but  wen  so  elaborately  polished  as  to  ap- 
pev  defideot  in  ease,  vigour,  and  freshness ;  and 
t^  while  they  were  listened  to  with  delight  and 
■dfluition  by  men  of  education,  they  fell  comp*- 
Btively  dead  and  cold  upon  an  uncultivated  au- 
^ioKe.  (Cic.  odFam,  xv.  21;  QuintiL  x.  1.  §111. 
i:i§25,xii.  10.  §11.;  />ia/.<isOni(.  17,21,25; 
Senec.  Coidroe.  L  c.) 

As  a  poet,  he  was  the  author  of  many  short  fu- 
g^'re  pieces,  which,  although  of  a  light  and  spor- 
tive ^araeter  (Jooa)  and  somewhat  loose  in  tone, 
*21  bore  the  stsunp  of  h%h  genius— of  elegies  whose 
kesaty  and  tenderness,  especially  of  that  on  the 
votinidy  death  of  his  mistress  Quintilia,  have  been 
*nly  extolled  by  Catullus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid 
~-«ad  of  fieree  lampoons  {/amu>M  qaifframmaia) 
vpon  Pompey,  Caesar,  and  their  satellites,  the  bit- 
twuess  of  which  has  been  commemorated  by  Soe- 
tonas.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the  criti- 
c^M  ef  Pliny  {Ep.  I  IS)  and  Anlus  OelUus  (xix. 
^  that  the  poems  of  Calvus,  like  the  lighter  effh- 
«f  Oatulhu  with  which  they  are  so  often 
foil  of  wit  and  gaoe,  but  were  never- 
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theless  marked  by  a  certain  harshneu  of  expression 
and  versification  which  ofihided  the  frMtidious  ears 
of  those  habituated  to  the  unbroken  smoothness  of 
the  poets  of  the  Augustan  court.  They  were  un- 
doubtedly much  read,  so  that  even  Horace,  whose 
contemptuous  sneer  {SaL  i  10.  16)  was  probably 
in  some  degree  prompted  by  jealousy,  cannot  avoid 
indirectly  acknowledging  and  paying  tribute  to 
their  popularity.  As  to  their  real  merits,  we  must 
depend  entirely  upon  the  judgment  of  others,  for 
the  scraps  transmitted  to  us  are  so  few  and  trifling, 
none  extending  beyond  two  lines,  that  they  do  not 
enable  us  to  f<Hrm  any  opinion  fnr  ourselves.  We 
hear  of  an  Epiikalaimium  (Priscian,  v.  8.  p.  196, 
ed.  Krehl);  of  an  /o,  in  hexameter  verse  (Serv.  ad 
Vky,  EcL  vi.  47«  viH.  4);  and  of  a  HtppoHotieum 
praectmmm^  levelled  agunst  the  notorious  Hermo- 
genes  TigeUius  (Scbol  Cruq.  ad  Hor,  Sat.lZ,Z\ 
Cic.  ad  Fam,  vii.  24) ;  but  with  these  exceptions, 
the  very  names  of  his  pieces  are  lost.  (Plin.  Ep. 
iv.  14.  §  9,  iv.  27.  §  3,  V.  3 ;  CatulL  xcvl ;  Pro- 
pert  il  19,  40,  ii  25,  89;  Ov.  Am.  iil  9.  61 ; 
Senec.  Omirov.  Lc;  Sueton.  JuL  Qm.  49,  73.) 

Calvus  was  remarkable  for  the  shortness  of  his 
statore,  and  hoice  the  vehement  action  in  which 
he  indulged  while  at  the  bar,  leaping  over  the 
benches,  and  rushing  violently  towards  the  seats 
of  his  opponents,  was  in  such  ludicrous  contrast 
with  his  stunted  and  insignificant  person,  that 
even  his  friend  Catullus  has  not  been  able  to  resist 
a  joke,  and  has  presented  him  to  us  as  the  *^  Sala- 
putium  disertum,^  ^  the  eloquent  Tom  Thumb.^ 
(CatnlL  Uv.;  Senec  Comtrov.  L  e.) 

With  regard  to  his  name,  he  is  usually  styled 
C.  Lidnius  Calvus;  but  we  find  him  called  by 
Cicero  (ad  Q.  Fr,  iL  4)  Macer  Licinius,  probably 
after  his  fiither;  and  hence  his  full  designation 
would  be  thai  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article. 

The  most  complete  account  of  Licinius  Calvus  ia 
given  in  the  essay  of  Weichert  **De  C.  Licinio 
Calvo  poeta""  (Fm^m.  Poet.  LaUn.  Lips.  1830); 
but  it  is  so  frill  of  digressiras  that  it  is  not  very 
readable.  See  also  Levesque  de  Burigny  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles 
Lettres,  vol  xxxi.  [W.  R.] 

CALVUS,  ATHENODCRUS.  [Atheno^ 
D0BU8,  No.  3.] 

CALVUS,  L.  CAECI'LIUS  METELLUS, 
consul  &  &  142.     [MsTKLLua.] 

CALVUS*  CN.  CORN'ELIUS  SCIPIO, 
consul,  B.  c.  222.    [Scipui.] 

CA'LYBE  (KoAi^),  two  mythical  personages* 
one  of  whun  was  a  nymph  by  whom  Laomedon 
became  the  father  of  Buoolion  THom.  7/1  vi  23  ; 
Apoilod.  iii.  12.  §  3),  and  the  other  a  priestess  of 
of  Juno.    (Viig.  ilea.  viL  419.)  [L.  S.J 

CAXYCE  (KaAi^),  three  mythical  beings,  the 
one  a  daughter  of  Aeolus  and  Enarete,  and  mother 
of  Endymion  (ApoUod.  i  7.  §§  3,  5) ;  the  second 
a  daughter  of  Hecaton  and  mother  of  Cygnns  by 
Poseidon  (Hygin.  Fab.  157);  and  the  third  is 
mentioned  by  Apdlodorus  (iii.  1*  §  5)  among  the 
daughters  of  Dumuis;  but  the  whole  passage  is 
probably  corrupt.  [  L.  S.J 

CAXYDON  (KaXu8«(y),  a  son  of  Aetolus  and 
Pronoe,  married  to  Aeolia,  by  whom  he  became 
the  &ther  of  Epicaste  and  Prutogeneia.  He  was 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Aetolian  town  of 
Calydon.  (ApoUod.  L7.§7;  Steph.ByK.f.v.)[L.S.l 

CALYDO'NIUS  (KoAvSiivios),  a  surname  of 
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Dionysiu,  whose  image  was  carried  firom  Calydon 
to  Patrae  (Pant.  viL  21.  §  1),  and  of  Meleager, 
the  hero  in  the  Calydonian  hunt.  (Or.  Met.  viil 
231.)  [L.  S.] 

CALYNTHUS  (KAXweos),  a  statoajy  of  un- 
certain country,  contemporary  with  Onatas,  b.  c. 
468-448.    (Pans.  x.  13.  §  5.)  [W.  I.] 

CALYPSO  (KoAinM).  Under  this  name  we 
find  in  Hesiod  {Th^,  359)  a  daughter  of  Oceanus 
and  Thetis,  and  in  ApoUodoms  (i.  2.  §  7)  a  daugh- 
ter of  Nereus,  while  the  Homeric  Calypso  is  de- 
scribed as  a  daughter  of  Atlaa.  {Od,  i  50.)  This 
last  Calypso  was  a  nymph  inhabiting  the  island  of 
Ogygia,  on  the  coast  of  which  Odysseus  was  thrown 
when  he  was  shipwrecked.  Calypso  loved  the  un- 
fortunate hero,  and  promised  him  eternal  youth 
and  immortality  if  he  would  remain  with  her.  She 
detained  him  in  her  island  for  seven  years,  until  at 
length  she  was  obliged  by  the  gods  to  allow  him 
to  continue  his  journey  homewards.  (Od,  y.  28, 
Ac,  viL  254,  Ac)  [L.  S.] 

CAMATE'RUS.  ANDRONI'CUSf Ay«f>Jwicoj 
Kofianiptf $),  a  relative  of  the  emperor  Manuel  Com- 
nenus  (a.  d.  1143  to  1180),  who  honoured  him 
with  the  title  of  Sebastus,  and  promoted  him  to 
the  offices  of  praefect  of  the  city  and  praefect  of 
the  /S^^Ao,  t.  e.  praefectus  yigilum,  or  praefect  of  the 
imperial  guards.  Camaterus  is  said  to  have  been 
a  man  of  great  intellect  and  a  powerful  speaker. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  theologioo-polemical 
works,  an  extract  from  one  of  which  is  all  that  has 
appeared  in  print  Among  them  we  may  mention 
one  entitled  'Atntfi^iK^  a  dialogue  against  the 
Latins.  A  portion  of  this  work  which  relates  to  the 
Procusio  Spiritus  Scmeti,  was  subsequently  refuted  by 
J.  Veccus,  and  both  the  original  and  the  refutation 
ate  printed  in  L.  Allatius*  Graecia  Orthodox,  ii. 
p.  287,  &c  His  other  works  are  still  extant  in 
MS.  Andronicus  Camaterus  was  the  fisther  of 
Joannes  Ducas,  to  whom  Eustathius  dedicated  his 
commentary  on  Dionysius  Periegetes.  (Cave,  HisL 
IaL  i.  p.  675,  with  Wharton*s  Appmd.  p.  24; 
Fabric  BibL  Oraec.  xi  p.  278.)  [L.  S.] 

CAMATE'RUS,  JOANNES  {^IttAmmfi  Kofio- 
^nip6s)^  patriarch  of  Constantinople  from  a.  d.  1 198 
to  1204.  We  have  four  iambic  lines  in  praise  of 
him,  which  were  written  by  Ephraemus,  and  are 
printed  in  Leo  AUatius,  Dt  CoH$etuuj  &c.  (i.  p. 
•724.)  Nicolaus  Comnenus  (PraenoL  My$Uig.  p. 
251)  mentions  an  oration  of  nis  on  homicide,  and 
«noUier,  on  the  marriage  of  Conaobrini,  is  printed 
in  Freher's  Jtt*  Graecum  (iv.  p.  285).  An  epistle 
of  J.  Camaterus  addressed  to  Lmocent  III.  is 
printed  in  a  Latin  tzanslation  among  the  letters  of 
Innocent,  with  the  reply  of  the  latter.  In  this 
letter  Camaterus  expresses  his  wonder  at  the  Ro- 
man church  a»Miming  the  title  of  the  wmentd 
chvrdL  Among  the  other  works  of  his  which  are 
still  extant  in  MS.  there  is  an  iambic  poem  in- 
scribed to  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  and  en- 
titled ir^  ^(wSioirou  k^kKov  jcoI  r&¥  iKKwf  Manvw 
y»r  4v  odpoM^.  (Cave,  Hi$t.  Xif .  L  p.  693 ;  Fabric 
BU)L  Graee.  iv.  p.  154,  &c.,  xi.  p.  279,  &c)  [L.  S.] 
CAMBAULES  (Kcvi<tew\i}f),  the  leader  of  a 
horde  of  Oauls  before  they  invaded  Greece  in  b.  c. 
279.  The  barbarians  were  at  first  few  in  number, 
bnt  when  they  reached  Thrace  their  forces  had 
increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  were  divided 
into  three  great  armies,  which  were  placed  under 
Cerethrins,  Brennns,  and  Bolgins ;  and  Cambanles 
is  no  longer  heard  of.  (Paus.  x.  19.  §  4.)   [L.  S.] 
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CAMBY'LUS  (Ka^Aof ),  commander  of  thi 
Cretans  engaged  in  the  service  of  Antiodini  111. 
inB.c.214.  He  and  his  men  were  entnuted  witk 
the  protection  of  a  fort  near  the  acropolis  of  Ssidk 
during  the  war  against  Achaeus,  the  son  of  AiHir»- 
machus.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  s 
treacherous  plan  for  delivering  up  Adiaeas  to  Ai- 
tiochus,  by  Bolis,  who  received  a  large  sob  of 
money  from  Sosibiua,  the  agent  of  Ptolemy,  for  tk 
purpose  of  assisting  Achaeus  to  esci4>e.  Bnt  tbe 
money  was  divided  between  BoUs  and  CambjlQii 
and  instead  of  setting  Achaeus  free,  they  coaan- 
nicated  the  plan  to  Antiochus,  who  again  rewarded 
them  richly  for  delivering  Achaeus  up  to  hioL 
(Polyb.  viii.  17-23;  comp.  Achaxus.)    [L.Sw] 

CAMBY'SES  (KoftjsAnis).  1.  The  fother  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  according  to  Hoodotos  and  Xe- 
nophon,  the  former  of  whom  tells  us  (L  107),  thst 
Astyages,  being  terrified  by  a  dream,  refraiaed 
from  marrying  his  daughter  Mandane  to  a  Mede, 
and  gave  her  to  Cambyses,  a  Persian  of  noUe 
blood,  but  of  an  unambidons  temper.  (Camp.  Jost 
L  4.)  The  fiither  of  Cambyses  is  also  called  *  Cyns' 
by  Herodotus  (i  1 1 1).  In  so  rhetorical  a  pasasge 
as  the  speech  oif  Xerxes  (Herod.  viL  1 1)  we  nmit 
not  look  for  exact  accuracy  in  the  genealogy.  Xe- 
nophon  (Cyrop.  i  2)  calls  Cambyses  the  kmg  of 
Persia,  and  he  afterwards  speaks  of  him  (Qr>^ 
viiL  5)  as  still  reigning  after  the  capture  of  Baby- 
lon, B.  c.  538.  But  we  cannot  of  coarse  rest  mndi 
on  the  statements  in  a  romance.  The  aoceunt  of 
Ctesias  difiers  firom  the  above.    [Aktyaobs.] 

2.  A  son  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  by  Amytis  aooocd- 
ing  to  Ctesias,  by  Cassandane  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, who  sets  aside  as  a  fictiMi  the  Eflyptiaa 
story  of  his  having  had  Nitetia,  the  dan^ter  of 
Apries,  for  his  mother.    This  same  Nitetb  appesn 
in  another  version  of  the  tale,  whi<^  is  not  voy 
consistent  with  chronology,  as  the  ccocafaiiie  of 
Cambyses ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  detection  of  the 
fraud  of  Amasis  in  substituting  her  for  bis  ova 
daughter,  whom  Cambyses  had  demanded  for  his 
senij^o,  was  the  cause  of  the  invasioa  of  i^ypt  by 
the  latter  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  &  c.  525. 
There  is,  however,  no  occasion  to  look  for  any 
other  motive  than  the  same  ambition  which  wodd 
have  led  Cjtum  to  the  enterprise,  had  hia  life  beea 
spared,  besides  that  Egypt,  naving  been  cmiqaefvd 
by  Nebuchadneazar,  seems  to  have  fociBed  a  por- 
tion of  the  Babylonian  empire.    (See  Jeraa.  xliii. 
xlvi. ;  Esek.  xxix. — xxxiL ;  Newton,  Om  tkt  /V»- 
piedes^  vol.  i.  p.  357,  &c ;  comp.  Herod,  i.  77.)    la 
his  invasion  of  the  country,  Cambjaea  is  said  hf 
Herodotus  to  have  been  aided  by  Phanra,  a  Gnek 
of  Halicamassus,  who  had  fled  fipom  the  aeryiee  a£ 
Amasis ;  and,  by  his  advice,  the  Paiian  kin^f  <^ 
tained  the  assistance  of  an  Anbian  chieftaiu*  asd 
thus  secured  a  safe  passage  through  the 
a  supply  of  water  for  his  anny.     Belbce  the 
vading  force  reached  Egypt,  Amasia 
succeeded  by  his  son,  who  is  called 
by  Herodotus,  and  Amyrtaens  by 
cording  to  Ctesias,  the  conquest  of 
mainly  efiected  through  the  treacheiy 
pheua,  one  of  the  fovourite  eunndis  of  tlse  Sgjp- 
tian  king,  who  put  Cambyaea  in  pnisfiaaii^  uf  the 
passes  on  condition  of  bong  made  viequy  of  ^kt 
country.    But  Herodotus  uuikea  no  ■»**ntiBn  rlrtim- 
of  this  intrigue,  or  of  the  ssugular  stzai^HB  by 
which  Polyaenus  says  (vii.  9),  that  P«li 
taken  alnioft  without  resistance.    He 
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bowcTer,  that  a  ungle  battle,  in  which  the  Peruana 
were Tictorioua,  decided  the  fiite  of  Egypt;  and, 
duK^  some  of  the  conquered  held  out  for  a  while 
in  Memphis,  they  were  finally  obliged  to  capita- 
kte,  and  the  whole  nation  tabinitted  to  Cambriet. 
He  reeeired  alao  the  Tolontary  tabmiMion  of  the 
Greek  cities,  Cyrene  and  Barca  [see  p.  477,  b.]* 
and  of  the  neignbooring  Libyan  tribes,  and  pro- 
jected fresh  expeditions  against  the  Aethiopians, 
who  were  called  the  **  long-Iired,**  and  also  against 
Csithage  and  the  Anunonians.  Having  set  ont  on 
his  march  to  Aethiopia,  he  was  compelled  br  want 
of  proriiions  to  return ;  the  army  which  he  sent 
agamst  the  Ammonians  perished  in  the  sands;  and 
tbe  attack  on  Carthage  fell  to  the  groond  in  oonse- 
qoepee  of  the  refosal  of  the  Phoenicians  to  act 
sgunst  their  colony.  Yet  their  very  refusal  senres 
to  ihew  what  is  indeed  of  itself  sufficiently  obyious, 
how  important  the  expedition  would  have  been  in 
a  commercial  point  of  riew,  while  that  against  the 
Ammonians,  had  it  succeeded,  would  probably 
have  opened  to  the  Persians  the  caravan-trade  of 
the  desert  (Herod,  ii.  I,  iii.  1-26;  Ctes.  Pen,  9; 
Jast.  i.  9;  oomp.  Heeren^s  ^rioan  Nations,  vol.  i 
di.6.) 

Csmbyoes  appears  to  have  ruled  Egypt  with  a 
stem  and  strong  hand;  and  to  him  perhi^ps  we 
nsy  best  refer  the  prediction  of  Isaiah:  **The 
Egyptians  will  I  give  over  into  the  hand  of  a  cruel 
lord""  (Is.  xix.  4  ;  see  Vitringa,  ad  loc.);  and  it  is 
poMible  that  his  tyranny  to  the  conquered,  together 
with  the  insults  offered  by  him  to  their  national 
Tt^^pan,  may  have  caused  some  exaggeration  in 
the  accoonts  of  his  madness,  which,  in  &ct,  the 
Egyptians  ascribed  to  his  impiety.  But,  allowing 
&r  tome  over-statement,  it  does  appear  that  he  had 
been  nbject  from  his  birth  to  epileptic  fits  (Herod. 
io*  33) ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  physical  tendency 
to  mtaaity  thus  created,  the  habits  of  despotism 
vcold  seem  to  have  fostered  in  him  a  capricious 
ttlf-will  and  a  violence  of  temper  bordering  upon 
^Hoy.  He  had  long  set  the  laws  of  Persia  at 
^cfiance  by  marrying  his  sisters,  one  of  whom  he 
u  Mid  to  have  murdered  in  a  fit  of  passion  because 
'^  lamented  her  brother  Smerdis,  whom  he  had 
<*aied  to  be  slain.  Of  the  death  of  this  prince, 
uxl  of  the  events  that  followed  upon  it,  different 
accoonts  are  given  by  Herodotus  and  Ctesias.  The 
^onaer  relates  that  Cambyses,  alarmed  by  a  dream 
viiich  Kemed  to  portend  his  brother*s  greatness, 
Kot  a  nmfidential  minister  named  Prexaspes  to 
Sua  with  orders  to  put  him  to  death.  Afterwards, 
aMagian,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  the  deceased 
pinoe  and  greatly  resembled  him  in  appearance, 
^  advantage  of  these  circumstances  to  personate 
^  and  set  up  a  claim  to  the  throne  [Smxrdis], 
aai  Cambyses,  while  marching  through  Sjrria 
*gvntt  this  pretender,  died  at  a  place  named  Ecba- 
taoa  of  an  accidental  wound  in  the  thigh,  B.  a  521. 
According  to  Ctesias,  the  name  of  the  king^s  mur- 
^tt^  brother  was  Tanyoxarces,  and  a  Magian 
■amed  Sphendadates  accused  him  to  the  king  of  an 
Jsteation  to  revolt  After  his  death  by  poison, 
Caobyies,  to  conceal  it  from  his  mother  Amytis, 
Bade  Sphendadates  personate  him.  The  fraud 
■acceeded  at  first,  from  the  wonderful  likeness  be- 
tween the  Magian  and  the  murdered  prince ;  at 
length,  however,  Amytis  discovered  it,  and  died  of 
pobon,  which  she  had  voluntarily  taken,  imprecat- 
ng  cnnes  on  Cambyses.  The  king  died  at  Babylon 
^  an  accidental  wound  m  the  thigh,  and  Sphenda* 
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dates  continued  to  support  the  character  of  Tany- 
oxarces, and  maintained  himself  for  some  time  on 
the  throne.  (Herod,  ill  27-38,  61-^6;  Ctes.Pers. 
10-12;  Died.  £m.  de  ViH,  el  ViL  p.  556,  ed. 
Wess. ;  Strab.  x.  p.  473,  xvii.  np.  805,  816 ;  Just 
i  9.)  Herodotus  says  (iiL  89),  that  the  Persians 
always  spoke  of  Cambyses  by  thie  name  of  Sc^wi^x, 
in  remembrance  of  his  tyranny.  [£.  E.] 

CAMEIRUS  (K^icifwf),  a  son  of  Cercaphns 
and  Cydippe,  and  a  grandson  of  Helios.  The  town 
of  Cameiroa,  in  Rhodes,  is  said  to  have  derived  its' 
name  fimn  him.  (Died.  v.  57;  Pind.  01,  vil  135, 
with  the  SchoL;  Eustath.  ad  Ham,  p.  315.)  [L.  &] 

CAME'LIUS,  one  of  the  physicians  of  Augus- 
tus, who  appears  to  bare  lived  after  Artorius,  and 
to  have  been  succeeded  by  Antonius  Musa.  Pliny 
in  rather  an  obscure  passage  (//.  N,  xix.  38),  tells 
us,  that  he  would  not  allow  the  emperor  to  eat 
lettuce  in  one  of  his  illnesses,  firom  the  use  of  which 
phint  afterwards,  at  the  recommendation  of  Anto- 
nius Musa,  he  derived  much  benefit    [W.  A.  O.] 

CAME'NAE,  not  Canummte,  were  Roman  divi- 
nities whose  name  is  connected  with  oomiMi  (an 
oracle  or  prophecy),  whence  we  abo  find  the  forms 
Catmemuy  CoNrmenae,  and  Carmmti$,  The  Came- 
nae  were  aooordingly  prophetic  nymphs,  and  they 
belonged  to  the  reOgion  of  ancient  Italy,  although 
later  traditions  represent  them  as  having  been  m- 
trodttoed  into  Italy  from  Arcadia.  Two  of  the 
Camenae  were  Antevorta  and  Postvorta.  [Antb- 
VORTA.]  The  third  was  Carmenta  or  Carmentia, 
a  prophetic  and  healing  divinity,  who  had  a  temple 
at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  altars  near 
the  porta  Carmentalis.  Respecting  the  festival 
celebrated  in  her  honour,  see  DicL  of  Aid.  s,  v, 
Catmerdalia,  The  traditions  which  assigned  a 
Greek  origin  to  her  worship  at  Rome,  state  that 
her  original  name  was  Nicostrate,  and  that  she 
waa  called  Carmentis  from  her  prophetic  poweia. 
(Serv.  ad  Aen,  viiL  51,  336 ;  Dionys.  L  15,  32.) 
According  to  these  traditions  she  waa  the  mother 
of  Evander,  the  Arcadian,  by  Hermes,  aiid  alter 
having  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  son  to  kill 
Hermes,  she  fied  with  him  to  Italy,  where  sh» 
gave  oracles  to  the  people  and  to  Heracles.  She 
was  put  to  death  by  her  son  at  the  age  of  110 
years,  and  then  obtained  divine  honours.  (Dionysu 
u  31,  &c)  Hyginus  {Fak  277)  further  relates, 
that  she  changed  the  fifteen  characters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  which  Evander  introduced  into  Latium, 
into  Roman  ones.  The  fourth  and  most  celebrated 
Camena  was  Aegeria  or  Egeria.  [Aboxria.]  It 
must  be  remarked  here,  that  the  Roman  poets, 
even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Livius  Andronicus, 
apply  the  name  of  Camenae  to  the  Muses.  (Hartung, 
Die  Beliff,  d,  Rom,  iL  p.  198,  Ac)  [L.  &] 

CAMENIA'TA,  JOANNES  CittNirn}}  Ko^ 
ru^To),  cubudesius,  or  bearer  of  the  crosier,  to  the 
archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  capture  of  that  town  by  the  Arabs  in  a.  d.  904 
A,  H.  189.  Leo,  a  Syrian  renegade,  who  held  a 
connnand  under  the  Arabs,  made  a  descent  in  that 
year  near  Thessalonica,  with  a  Beet  of  fifty-four 
ships  chiefly  manned  with  n^ro  slaves,  surprised, 
took,  and  plundered  the  town,  then  the  second  in  the 
Greek  empire,  and  sailed  off  with  a  great  number 
of  captives.  Among  these  were  Cameniata  and 
several  of  his  frunily,  who  would  have  been  put  to 
death  by  the  Arabs,  had  not  Cameniata  saved  his 
and  their  lives  by  shewing  the  victors  a  spot  where 
the  inhabitants  had  buned  part  of  their  riches. 
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The  Arabs,  however,  did  not  restore  him  to  liberty, 
but  carried  him  to  Tarsus  in  Cilida  for  the  purpose 
of  exchanging  him  for  Arab  prisoners  who  had 
been  taken  by  the  Greeks.  At  Tarsus,  Cameniata 
wrote  a  description  of  the  capture  of  Thessalonica, 
entitled  *lt6yrov  KktptKov  mU  itov€ouic\9urlov  rov 
KafitPtdrov  tla  n/jw  iXettrtw  r^f  BtaaakavUcmy 
which  is  commonly  called  by  its  Latin  title  ^  De 
Exddio  Thessalonicensi.*^  It  is  divided  into  se- 
yenty-nine  chf4)ters,  and  is  as  important  for  the 
plunder  of  Thessalonica  by  the  Aiabs  as  the  work 
of  Joannes  Anagnosta  for  the  sack  of  the  same  town 
by  the  Turks  in  1430.  The  Greek  text  of  this 
el^ant  work  was  first  published,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  by  Leo  AUatius  in  his  idftfUKta^  165^ 
1668,  where  it  is  divided  into  forty-five  sections. 
The  second  edition  is  by  Combefisius,  who  pub- 
lished it  with  an  improved  Latin  translation  in  his 
**  Historiae  Byiantinae  Scriptores  post  Theo^ia- 
nem,**  Paris  1685,  foL,  which  forms  part  of  the 
Parisian  **  Corpus  Script.  Hist.  Bysmt**  Combe- 
fisius divided  it  into  seventy-nine  chapters.  The 
third  and  last  edition,  in  the  Bonn  CollectioD,  was 
published  by  Em.  Bekker  together  with  Theophanes 
(continuatns),  Symon  lilaguter,  and  Geoigins  Mo- 
mchus,  Bonn,  1838, 8vo.  (Fabric  BM,  Cfraae,  viL 
p.  688 ;  Hanckius  De  Scr^  Hid,  Byctmt  p.  403, 
&c;  the^AAiMTis  of  loannes  Cameniata.)  [W.P.] 
CAMERI'NUS,  the  name  of  an  old  patrician 
fondly  of  the  Sulpicia  gens,  which  probably  derived 
its  name  firom  the  ancient  town  of  Cameria  or  Ca- 
merium,  in  Latium.  The  Camerini  frequently  held 
the  highest  offices  in  the  state  in  the  early  times  of 
the  republic ;  but  after  b.  c.  345,  when  Ser.  Sulpi- 
cius  Camerinus  Rufus  was  consul,  we  do  not  hear 
of  them  again  for  upwards  of  400  years,  till  Q. 
Sulpicius  Camerinus  obtained  the  consulship  in 
A»  D.  9.  The  fiunily  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
noblest  in  Rome  in  the  eariy  times  of  the  empire. 
(Juv.  vii.  90,  viu.  38.) 

1 .  SxR.  Sulpicius  P.  r.  Cambrinus  Cornutus, 
consul  B.  c.  500  with  M\  TuUius  Longus  in  the 
tenth  year  of  the  republic.  Livy  says,  that  no- 
thing memorable  took  place  in  that  year,  but 
Dionysius  speaks  of  a  formidable  conspiracy  to  re- 
store the  Tarquins  which  was  detected  and  crushed 
by  Camerinus.  After  the  death  of  his  colleague, 
Ounerinus  held  the  consulship  alone.  Dionysius 
puts  a  speech  into  the  mouth  of  Camerinus  respect- 
ing a  renewal  of  the  league  with  the  Latins  in  B.C. 
496.  (Liv.  ii.  19 ;  Dionys.  v.  52,  55,  57,  vi.  20 ; 
Cic.  Brwi.  16;  Zonar.  vii.  13.) 

2.  Q.  Sulpicius  Camerinus  Cornutus,  consul 
B.  c.  490  with  Sp.  Larcius  Flavus.  He  was  after^ 
wards  one  of  the  embassy  sent  to  intercede  with 
Coriolanus  when  the  hitter  was  advancing  against 
Rome.  (Dionys.  vii.  68,  viii.  22.) 

3.  Sbr.  Sulpicius  Sbr.  p.  Sir.  n.  Camerinus 
Cornutus,  consul  b.  c.  461,  when  the  lex  Teren- 
tillia  was  brought  forward  a  second  time  for  a  re- 
form in  the  kws.  (Liv.  iiL  10;  Dionys.  x.  1 ; 
Diod.  xL  84 ;  Plm.  H,  N,  ii.  57.)  This  law, 
however,  was  successfully  resisted  by  the  patri- 
cians ;  but  when  in  b.  c.  454  it  was  resolved  to 
send  three  ambassadors  into  Greece  to  collect  in- 
formation respecting  the  laws  of  the  Greek  states, 
Ser.  Camerinus  was  one  of  their  number,  according 
to  Dionysius  (x.  52),  though  Livy  calls. him  (iii. 
31)  Publins.  The  ambassadors  remained  three 
years  in  Greece,  and  on  their  return  Ser.  Camerinus 

appointed  a  member  of  the  decemviiate  in  &c. 
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451.  (Liv.  iii.  33 ;  Dionys.  x.  56.)  In  b.  c.  446 
he  commanded  the  cavalry  under  the  consok  T. 
Quinctius  Capitolinus  and  Agrippa  Furius  Medol- 
linus  in  the  great  battle  against  the  Volii  sod 
Aequi  fought  in  that  year.    (Liv.  iiL  70.) 

4.  P.  SuLPiaus  Camerinus.  (Uv.  iiL  31.) 
See  No.  3. 

5.  Q.  Sulpicius  Ser.  p.  See.  n.  Camerinus 
Cornutus,  son  or  grandson  of  No.  3,  ooniiilar 
tribune  in  b.  c  402  uid  again  in  398.  (Liv.  v.  8, 
14 ;  Diod.  xiv.  38,  82.) 

6.  Sbr.  Sulpicius  Q.  p.  Ser.  n.  Cameunih, 
son  of  No.  5,  consul  b.  c.  393,  and  military  triboM 
in  391,  in  the  latter  of  which  years  he  conducted 
the  war  against  the  Salpinates,  and  carried  off  i 
great  quantity  of  booty  from  their  territory.  (Lit. 
V.  29,  32 ;  Diod.  xiv.  99, 107.)  He  was  one  of 
the  three  interreges  in  B.C  387.  (Liv.  vL  5.) 

7.  C.  Sulpicius  Camerinus,  consular  trilniie 
in  BLC.  382,  and  censor  in  380  with  Sp.  Postmnios 
Regillensis  Albinus.  But  no  census  was  taken  in 
this  year,  as  Camerinus  resigned  his  office  on  tlis 
death  of  his  colleague.  (Liv.  vL  22 ;  Diod.  xv.  41; 
Liv.  vL  27.) 

8.  Ser.  SuLPiaus  Camerinus  Rupus,  oobbsI 
B.  a  345.  (Liv.  viL  28;  Diod.  xvi.  66.) 

9.  Q.  Sulpicius  Q.  p.  Q.  n.  Camerinus,  mi 
consul  in  A.  o.  9,  the  birth-year  of  the  emperor 
Vespasian.  (Suet  Ve$p,  3;  Plin.  ^.  Al  viL  48. 
S.49.) 

10.  Sulpicius  Camerinus,  was  proconsal  of 
Africa  together  with  Pomponius  Silvanua,  and  oo 
their  return  to  Rome  in  a.  d.  59,  they  were  both  se- 
cused  on  aooountof  their  extortions  in  their  proriDce, 
but  were  acquitted  by  the  emperor  Nero.  (Tsc  A  m. 
xiiL  52.)  Soon  afterwards,  however,  Nero  pot 
Camerinus  and  his  son  to  death,  aocor^ng  to  Diou 
Cassius  (IxiiL  18),  for  no  other  reason  but  becaBW 
they  ventured  to  make  use  of  the  surname  Py  thicas, 
which  was  hereditary  in  their  fomily,  and  wkich 
Nero  claimed  as  an  exclusive  prerogative  for  kiB- 
self.  It  appears  from  Pliny  {Ep.  v.  3),  that  they 
were  accused  by  M.  Rmlui. 

CAMERI'NUS,  a  Roman  poet,  contemponiy 
with  Ovid,  who  sang  of  the  capture  of  Tny  by 
Hercules.  No  portion  of  this  lay  has  been  pre- 
served, nor  do  we  find  any  allusion  to  the  work  or 
its  author  except  in  a  single  line  of  the  Epistles 
from  Pontus.  The  supposition,  that  the  Eiiadmm 
TVo/oe  mentioned  by  Apuleius  {de  Orthoprofk. 
§  16)  is  the  production  in  question,  seems  to  rest 
on  no  evidence  whatever.  (Ov.  E^,  sr.  Fotd,  ir. 
16.  20.)  [W.  R] 

CAMERraUS,  SCRIBONLATJUS.  the  as- 
sumed name  of  a  runaway  slave,  whose  real  naioe 
was  afterwards  found  out  to  be  Geta.  fie  made 
his  appearance  in  the  reign  of  ViteQius,  and  his 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  upset  the  government 
of  Vitellius.  He  nretended  to  have  been  obtifed 
to  quit  Rome  in  uie  time  d*  Nero,  and  to  ha^e 
ever  since  lived  concealed  in  Histria,  becaase  bt 
belonged  to  the  fomily  of  the  Crassi,  who  had  fauj^ 
possessions  there.  He  succeeded  in  ssisiiMInlg 
around  him  the  populace,  and  even  some  soUttta, 
who  were  misled  by  him  or  wished  for  a  rereln- 
tion.  The  pretender,  however,  was  seised  aad 
brought  before  Vitellius ;  and  when  his  ras!  origin 
was  discovered,  he  was  executed  as  a  commo 
shive.   fTac  Hid,  iL  72.)  [U  &] 

CAMERS,  the  name  of  two  my^ical  perannsgrs 
in  VixgiL  (ilea.  X.  562,  3dL  224,  dtc)    [U  &] 
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CAMILLA,  a  danghter  of  king  Metaboi  of  the 
Yolfcum  town  of  PriTernom.  When  her  &ther, 
expelled  by  his  sobject%  came  in  Mb  flight  to  the 
rirer  Anuuenna,  he  tied  his  in&nt  daughter,  whom 
be  had  preyiously  devoted  to  the  service  of  Diana, 
to  a  spear,  and  hnrled  it  across  the  river.  He 
Iiimself  then  swam  after  it,  and  on  reaching  the  op- 
posite bank  he  foond  his  child  oninjored.  He 
took  her  with  him,  and  had  her  suckled  by  a 
oare.  He  brooght  her  up  in  pure  maidenhood, 
and  she  became  one  of  the  swift-footed  servants  of 
Diana,  accustomed  to  the  chase  and  to  war«  In 
the  war  between  Aeneas  and  Tumui  she  assisted 
the  former,  and  was  slain  by  Arum.  Diana 
avenged  her  death  by  sending  Opia  to  kill  Amns, 
and  to  rescue  the  body  of  CamOIa,  (Virg.  Aen. 
Til  803,  &C,  XL  432,  &&,  648,  &c. ;  Hygin.  Fa6, 
252.)  Servius(<iii  ^01.  xi  543  and  558)  remarks, 
that  ihe  was  called  Camilla  because  she  was  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  Diana,  since  all  youthful 
priestesses  were  called  Camillae  by  the  Etruscans. 
That  there  were  such  Camillae  aa  well  as  Camilli 
at  Rome  is  ezptesslj  stated  by  Dionysius.  (ii.  21, 
Ac ;  Feat  #.  v,  Camillm.)  [L.  a] 

CAMILLUS,  a  Gallic  chief.  [Brutus,  No.  1 7.] 
CAMILLUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  fiunily  df 
the  Foria  gens. 

I.  M.  FuRnm  Camillur,  was,  according  to 
^Vf  (^«  ^y>  elected  consular  tribune  for  the  first 
trne  in  B.  a  403.  In  thb  year  Livy  mentions 
e^t  consular  tribunes,  a  number  whidi  does  not 
occur  any  where  else ;  and  we  know  from  Plutarch 
(Oin.2),that  Camillns  was  invested  with  the  cen- 
•onb'p  before  he  had  held  anj  other  office.  From 
these  drcumatanoes  it  has  justly  been  inferred,  that 
the  censorship  of  Camillus  and  his  colleague  Postu- 
miBs  must  be  assigned  to  the  jear  a  c.  403,  and 
^  Livy,  in  his  Ust  of  the  consular  tribunes  of 
tbat  year,  includes  the  two  censors.  (Comp.  Val. 
^-  i.  d.  §  1 .)  Therefore,  what  is  commonly  caUed 
^  second,  third,  &&,  consular  tribunate  of  Camillas, 
'aoit  be  regarded  as  the  first,  second,  &c  The 
|int  belongs  to  B.  c.  401 ;  and  the  only  thing  that 
U  mentioiied  of  him  daring  this  rear  is,  that  he 
■aithed  into  the  country  of  the  FaUscans,  and,  not 
Beeting  any  enemj  in  Uie  open  field,  ravaged  the 
^■otry.  His  second  consular  tribunate  foils  in  the 
T^ar  a  c  398,  in  the  course  of  which  he  acquired 
|Rst  booty  at  Capena ;  and  as  the  consular  tribunes 
Vers  obliged  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  to  laj  down 
tbeir  office  before  the  end  of  the  year,  Q.  Servilius 
^deaas  and  Camillas  were  successively  appointed 
Brtenegcs. 

In  a  a  896,  when  the  Velentines,  Faliscans, 
*^  Fidenates  again  revolted,  Camillns  was  made 
*^>ctetor  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war 
*gaiait  them,  and  he  iqppointed  P.  Cornelius  Sdpio 
^  nagister  eqoitmn.  After  defeating  the  Fatis- 
caaa  and  Fidenates,  and  taking  their  camp,  he 
iBtt<hed  aoainst  Veii,  and  succeeded  in  reducing 
^  town,  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war.  Here  he 
^cqoired  immense  booty,  and  had  the  statue  of 
Joao  Regina  removed  to  Rome,  where  it  was  set 
Bp  in  a  fpecial  temple  on  the  Aventine,  which  was 
consecrated  in  b.  c  391,  the  year  in  which  he  cele- 
^xaied  the  great  games  he  had  vowed.  On  his 
i^toni  from  Veii,  he  entered  Rome  in  triumph, 
riifing  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  white  horses.  In 
■•  c.  394  he  vras  elected  consular  tribune  for  the 
^id  time,  aad  reduced  the  Faliscans.  The  story 
^  ^  schoolmaster  who  attempted  to  betray  the 
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town  of  Fakrii  to  Camillus,  belongs  to  this  cam- 
paign. Camillus  had  him  chained  and  sent  back 
to  his  fellow^itixens,  who  wers  so  much  aflected 
by  the  justice  of  the  Roman  general,  that  they  sur- 
rendereid  to  the  Romans.  (Liv.  v.  27;  comp.  Val. 
Max.  vi.  5. 1 1,  who  calls  Camillus  consul  on  this 
occasion,  although,  according  to  the  express  testi> 
mony  of  Plutarch,  he  was  never  invested  with  the 
consulship.) 

In  a  c.  891,  Camillns  was  chosoi  interrex  to 
take  the  auspices,  as  the  other  magistrates  were 
attacked  by  an  epidemic  then  nging  at  Rome,  by 
which  he  also  lost  a  son.  In  this  year  be  was  ac- 
cused by  the  tribune  of  the  plebs^  L.  Appuleius, 
with  having  made  an  un&ir  distribution  of  the  booty 
of  Veii ;  md,  seeing  that  his  condemnation  was 
unavoidable,  he  went  into  exile^  pniyiog  to  the 
gods  that,  if  he  was  wronged,  his  ungratd^  coun- 
try might  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  stand  in  need 
of  him.  During  his  absence  he  was  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  15,000  heavy  asses.  The  time  for 
which  he  had  pfayed  soon  came;  for  the  Oauls 
advanced  through  Etruria  towards  Rome,  and  the 
city,  with  the  exception  of  the  capitoL,  was  taken 
by  the  barbarians,  and  reduced  to  ashes.  In  this 
distress,  Camillus,  who  was  living  in  exile  at  Ar* 
dea,  was  recalled  by  a  lex  curiata,  and  while  yet 
absent  was  appointed  dictate  a  seixmd  time,  a  c. 
390.  He  made  L.  Valerius  Potitus  his  magister 
equitum,  assembled  the  scattered  Roman  forces, 
consisting  partly  of  fogitives  and  partly  of  thoso 
who  had  survived  the  day  on  the  AUia,  and  march- 
ed  towards  Romob  Here  he  took  the  Gauls  by 
surprise,  and  defeated  th«n  completely.  He  then 
entered  the  dty  in  triumph,  saluted  by  his  fellow- 
eittxens  as  alter  Romulus,  pater  patriae,  and  con- 
ditor  alter  urbis.  His  first  care  was  to  have  the 
temfdes  restored,  and  tlien  to  rebuild  the  city.  The 
people,  who  were  at  first  inclined  to  quit  their  de- 
stroyed homes  and  emigrate  to  Veii,  were  prevailed 
vpoti  to  give  up  this  plan,  and  then  Camillus  laid 
down  his  dictatorship. 

In  a  c.  389  Camillus  vras  made  interrex  a  se- 
cond time  for  the  purpose  of  electing  the  consular 
tribunes ;  and,  as  m  the  same  year  the  neighbour^ 
ing  tribM  rose  against  Rome,  hoping  to  conquer 
the  weakened  city  without  any  difficulty,  Camillus 
was  again  appointed  dictator,  and  he  made  C.  Ser> 
villus  Ahala  his  magister  equitum.  He  first  de- 
feated the  VobKians,  and  took  their  camp ;  and  they 
were  now  compelled  to  submit  to  Rome  afrer  a 
contest  of  seventy  years.  The  Aequians  were  also 
conquered  near  B<da,  and  their  capital  was  taken 
in  the  first  attack.  Sutirium,  which  had  been  occu- 
pied by  Etruscans,  fell  in  like  manner.  After  the 
conquest  of  these  three  nations,  Camillus  returned 
to  Rome  in  triumph. 

In  a  c.  386  Camillns  was  elected  consular  tri- 
bune for  the  fourth  time,  and,  after  having  declined 
the  dictatorship  which  was  ofiered  him,  he  defeated 
the  Antiates  and  Etruscans.  In  a  c.  384  he  was 
consular  tribune  for  the  fifth,  and  in  381  for  the 
sixth  time.  In  the  latter  year  he  conquered  the 
revolted  Volscians  and  the  Praenestines.  During 
the  war  against  the  Volscians  L.  Furias  MeduUinus 
was  appointed  as  his  colleague.  The  latter  disap- 
proved of  the  cautious  slowness  of  Camillus,  and, 
without  his  consent,  he  led  his  troops  against  the 
enemy,  who  by  a  feigned  flight  drew  him  into  a 
perilous  situation  and  put  him  to  fiight.  Bat  Ca- 
millas now  appeared,  compelled  the  fugitives  to 
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stand,  led  them  btck  to  batUe,  and  gained  a  com- 
plete Tictory.  Hereupon  CamiUog  received  orders 
to  make  war  npoi^  the  Tiucolans  for  having  assist- 
ed the  Volscians ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  former 
conduct  of  Medollinus,  Camillas  again  chose  him 
as  his  coUeagne,  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of 
wiping  off  his  disgrace.  This  generosity  and  mo- 
denttion  deserved  and  excited  general  admiration. 
In  B.  &  368,  when  the  patricians  were  resolved 
to  make  a  last  effort  against  the  rogations  of  C. 
Licinius  Stolo,  the  senate  i4>pointed  CamiUns,  a 
fiuthful  supporter  of  the  patricians,  dictator  for  the 
fourth  time.  His  magister  equitum  was  L.  Aemi- 
lius  Mamerdnus.  But  Camillus,  who  probably 
saw  that  it  was  hopeless  to  resist  any  further  the 
demands  of  the  plebeians,  resigned  the  office  soon 
after,  and  P.  Manlius  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 
In  the  following  year,  b.  c  367,  when  a  fresh  war 
with  the  Gauls  broke  out,  Camillus,  who  was  now 
nearly  eighty  years  old,  was  called  to  the  dictator- 
ship for  uie  fifth  time.  His  magister  equitum  was 
T.  QuinctiuB  Pennus.  He  gained  a  great  victory, 
for  which  he  was  rewarded  with  a  triumph.  Two 
yean  later,  b.  a  365,  he  died  of  the  plague.  Ca- 
millus is  ^e  great  hero  of  his  time,  and  stands 
forth  as  a  resolute  champion  of  his  own  order  until 
he  became  convinced  that  further  opposition  was  of 
no  avaiL  His  history,  as  related  in  Plutarch  and 
Livy,  is  not  without  a  considerable  admixture  of 
legendary  and  traditional  fitble,  and  requires  a 
careful  critical  sifting.  (Plat  Life  of  Oamillut; 
Liv.  V.  10,  12,  14,  17, 19,  Ac,  31,  32,  46,  49-55, 
vi.  1-4,  6,  &&,  18,  &C.,  22,  Ac,  38,  42,  vil  1  ; 
Diod.  xiv.  93;  Eutrop.  i.  20 ;  VaL  Max.  iv.  1.  §  2; 
Oellius,  xvii.  21;  Cic  pro  Dom,  32,  de  Re  PvhU  L 
3,  Tuactd.  L  37,  Fragm.  p.  462 ;  Ascon.  TproSoamr, 
p.  30,  ed.  Orelli) 

2.  Sp.  Furius  Camillus,  a  son  of  No.  1. 
When  the  praetorship  was  instituted  in  b.  a  367, 
Camillus  was  one  of  the  two  who  were  first  in- 
vested with  it    (Liv.  vii.  1 ;  Suid.  «.  v.  npoJraip.) 

3.  L.  FuRiUR  M.  F.  Camillus,  a  son  of  No.  1. 
In  a  c.  350,  when  one  of  the  consuls  was  ill,  and 
the  other,  Popillius  Laenas,  returned  from  the  Gal- 
lic war  with  a  severe  wound,  L.  Furius  Camillus 
was  appointed  dictator  to  hold  the  comitia,  and  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio  became  his  magister  equitum. 
Camillus,  who  was  as  much  a  patrician  in  his  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  as  his  father,  did  not  accept 
the  names  of  any  plebeians  who  offered  themselves 
as  candidates  for  the  consulship,  and  thus  caused 
the  consulship  to  be  given  to  patricians  only.  The 
senate,  delighted  with  this,  exerted  all  its  influence 
in  raising  him  to  the  consulship  in  b.  c.  349.  He 
then  nominated  Appius  Chiudius  Crassus  as  his 
colleague,  who  however  died  during  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  Gallic  war.  Camillus,  who  now  re- 
mained sole  consul,  caused  the  command  against 
the  Gauls  to  be  given  to  himself  ejrfra  sortoot. 
Two  legions  were  left  behind  for  the  protection  of 
the  city,  and  eight  others  were  divided  between 
him  and  the  praetor  L.  Pinarius,  whom  he  sent 
to  protect  the  coast  against  some  Greek  pirates, 
who  in  that  year  infested  the  coast  of  Latium. 
Camillus  routed  the  Gauls  in  the  Pomptine  dis- 
trict, and  compelled  them  to  seek  refuge  in  Apu- 
lia. This  battle  against  the  Gauls  is  fiunous  in 
Roman  story  for  the  single  combat  of  M.  Vale- 
rius Corvtts  with  a  bold  and  presumptuous  GauL 
After  the  battle,  Camillus  honoured  the  gallantry 
of  Valerias  with  a  present  of  ten  oxen  and  a  golden 
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crown.  Camillus  then  joined  the  praetor  Pinvtsi 
on  the  coast ;  but  noUung  of  any  impwtaiioe  was 
accomplished  agunst  the  Greeks,  who  soon  after 
disappeared.  (Liv.  vil  24-26 ;  Cic.  De  SeMd.  12; 
GelLix.ll.) 

4.  L.  FuRius  Sp.  p.  M.  n.  Camillus,  son  of  Ka 
2,  consul  in  b.  c.  338,  together  with  C.  Msenim. 
He  fought  in  this  year  sooceesfully  against  the  Ti- 
bnrtines,  and  took  their  town  Tibnr.  The  two  con- 
suls united  completed  the  subjugation  of  Lstium ; 
they  were  rewarded  with  a  triumph,  and  eqoes- 
trian  statues,  then  a  rare  distinction,  were  erected 
to  them  in  the  forum.  Camillus  further  diitin- 
guished  himself  by  advising  his  countrymen,  to 
treat  the  Latins  with  mildness.  In  &  c  325  he 
was  elected  consul  a  second  time,  together  with 
D.  Junius  Brutus  Scaeva.  In  this  year  war  w» 
declared  against  the  Vestinians,  and  CamiUns  ob- 
tained Samnium  for  his  province ;  but  while  he 
was  engaged  in  the  war,  he  was  attacked  by  a  se- 
vere illness,  and  was  ordered  to  nominate  L.  Papiri» 
Cursor  dictator  to  continue  the  war.  (liv.  viii.  IS, 
16,  &c.,  29 ;  Plin.  H.  AT.  xxiiii.  5.) 

5.  M.  FuRius  Camillus,  consul  in  a.  d.  8  (Fait 
Cap.),  and  proconsul  of  Ainca  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, defeated  in  A.  o.  1 7,  the  NomidianTaffarins^ 
together  with  a  great  number  of  Nnmidians  and 
Mauretanians.  It  is  expressly  stated,  that  after 
the  lapse  of  several  centuries,  he  was  ^  first  i^ 
revived  the  military  fiune  of  the  Furii  CamiDi. 
The  senate,  with  the  consent  of  Tiberius,  honmired 
him  with  the  insignia  of  a  triumph,  a  disdnctun 
which  he  was  allowed  to  enjoy  with  impmilty  oi 
account  of  his  nnawmming  character.  (Tac  Itn. 
ii.  52,  iii.  20.) 

6.  M.  Furius  Camillus,  sumamed  ScaiBoin- 
ANUR,  was  consul  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a.  Bw 
32,  together  with  Cn.  Domitins.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Claudius  he  was  legate  of 
Dalmatia,  and  revolted  with  his  legiona,  probably 
in  the  hope  of  raising  himself  to  the  throne.  Bik 
he  was  conquered  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  insurrection,  a.  d.  42,  sent  into  exile 
and  died  in  a.  o.  53,  either  of  an  illness,  oc,  aa 
was  conmionly  reported,  by  poison.  (Tac  J««. 
vL  1,  xii.  52,  HisL  L  89,  iL  75 ;  Suet  OaO.  IS.) 

7.  Furius  Camillus,  likewise  sumamed  Scu- 
bonianus,  was  sent  into  exile  by  the  euipciot 
Claudius,  together  with  his  mother  Junia,  a.  d.  53; 
for  having  consulted  the  Chaldaeans  about  the  time 
when  Claudius  was  to  die.  (Tac  Aum.  xii.  53» 
Hist,  ii.  75.)  [L.  S.] 

C.  CAMILLUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  and  a 
cular  friend  of  Cicotk,  who  had  a  high  <fiiniaa 
his  worldly  prudence  and.  judgment,  aind  oAea 
consulted  him  on  matten  of  business  and 
At  Cicero^  table  he  waa  a  fireqnent  giwst,  ud 
remarkable  for  his  love  of  news,  and  extreme 
sonal  neatness.  His  name  often  occurs  in 
letten  of  Cicero  {odAU,  v.  8,  vL  1,  5,  xi.  16,  23, 
xiiL  6,  33,  a</  Fam.  ix.  20,  xiv.  5,  14),  fnoa  om 
of  which  {ad  Fam.  v.  20)  it  appears,  that  CaBoDiis 
was  consulted  by  Cicero  upon  a  matter  ooonected 
with  the^/>ni«i/tatortiMi,  which  was  a  fanacb  «f 
the  revenue  law  of  Rome,  and  was  so  difficult  sad 
intricate  that  some  jurists  specially  devoted  tlMs»- 
selves  to  ito  study.  {DkL  of  Aid.  u^  /^ves.)[J.T.Q.l 

CAMrSSARES,  a  Carian,  &ther  of  Dtttxaea, 
was  high  in  fiivour  with  Aitax^xes  IL(MiMaBan), 
by  whom  he  was  made  satcu  of  a  part  of  Cdicaa 
bordering  on  Cappadoda,    He  feU  in  the  w  «( 
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Artazefxet  against  the  Caduiii,  b.  c.  385,  and  was 
raoceeded  in  his  satrapy  by  his  son.  (Nep.  DaL  1 ; 
eomp.  Diod.  xv.  8,  10 ;  Plat.  Artax,  24.)  [E.  E.] 
CAMOENAE.  [Cambnab.] 
CAMPA'N  US,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Tnngri 
Vk  the  war  of  Civilis  against  the  Romans,  in  ▲.  d. 
71.  (Tsc  HisL  IT.  66.)  [L.  8.] 

CAMPA'NUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  quoted  in  the 
Digest,  once  by  Valens  (Dig.  38,  tit  1,  s.  47),  and 
oQoe  by  Pomponitis.  (Dig.  40,  tit  5,  s.  34.  §  1.) 
Ai  both  Valens  and  Pomponius  lived  about  the 
time  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  Campanus 
probably  flourished  about  the  conmiencement  of 
the.  Mcond  century.  Both  the  passages  quoted 
from  him  relate  Xo  Jidticommma, 

A  Coooeius  Campanus,  to  whom  was  addressed 
s  rescript  of  the  emperors  SeTerus  and  Antoninus 
(Dig.  36,  tit  1,  s.  29),  must  have  been  of  later 
'^i^  though  he  is  confounded  with  the  jurist  by 
BemaDdna.  (Menag.  Amoem,  Jwr,  c  38 ;  Maian- 
WW,  o(/  30  JCUa^  ii  p.  197.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CAMPASPE,  called  Pancaste  (na7«ciioTi)) 
I7  Aelian,  and  Pacate  (Ilaiccin))  by  Lucian,  of  La- 
Hms,  the  £sTourite  concubine  of  Alexander,  and  the 
fint  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  had  intercourse. 
ApeUes  being  commissioned  by  Alexander  to  paint 
(ampsipe  naked,  fell  in  love  with  her,  whereupon 
Aieunder  gave  her  to  him  as  a  present  Accord- 
ing to  some  she  was  the  model  of  ApeUes*  oele- 
hnted  picture  of  the  Venus  Anadyomene,  but 
according  to  others  Phryne  was  the  original  of  this 
pwnting.  (Aelian,  V.  H,  xii.  34;  Plin.  H,  N. 
mr.  10.  s.  36.  §  12  ;  Lucian,  Imag,  7  ;  Athen. 
xiii.  p.  591 ;  comp.  Anadvomink.) 

CAMPE  {Kdfiwii)^  a  monster  which  was  ap- 
pointed in  Tartarus  to  guard  the  Cyclops.  It  was 
luQed  by  Zeus  when  he  wanted  the  assistance  of 
the  Cyclops  against  the  Titans.  (ApoUod.  1 2.  §  1.) 
Diodoms  (iii.  72)  mentions  a  monster  of  the  same 
ttae,  which  was  slain  by  Dionysus,  and  which 
Noonns  (Diony$.  xtIIL  237,  &c.)  identifies  with 
the  fonner.  [L.  S.] 

CAMU'RIUS,  a  common  soldier  of  the  tenth 
^poQ,  who  was  the  murderer  of  the  emperor  Oalba 
according  to  most  authorities  consulted  by  Tacitus. 
(iW*  I  41.)  [L.  S.] 

CAN  A.  [Canuh,  Q.  OxLUtm.] 
CAN  ACE  (KaivCicif),  a  daughter  of  Aeolus  and 
Eoarete,  whence  she  is  called  Aeolis  (Callim.  Hymn, 
t»  Cer.  100),  who  had  soTeral  childrcoi  by  Poseidon. 
(ApoUod.  i.  7.  §  3,  &C.)  She  entertained  an  un- 
i>*tiual  lore  for  her  brother  Macareus,  and  on  this 
fceount  was  killed  by  her  own  £fither ;  but  accord- 
iox  to  others,  she  herself^  as  well  as  Macareus, 
pot  an  end  to  her  life.  (Uygin.  Fab,  238,  242; 
0».«w.  11.)  [L.&] 

CA'NACHUS  (lUpaxos).  1.  A  Sicyonian  a^ 
tist,  about  whose  age  the  greatest  uncertainty  long 
(■^▼ailed,  as  one  woric  of  his  is  mentioned  which 
">tttt  have  been  executed  before  01  75,  and  an- 
xher  30  years  later,  which  seems  to  be,  and  indeed 
ik,  oapotsible.  The  fiict  is,  that  there  were  two 
tftists  of  the  name  of  Canachus,  both  of  Sicyon, 
*od  probably  grend&ther  and  grandson.  This  was 
^  nggested  by  Schom  (Ueb,  d.  Stud,  d.  Orieck, 
KmatiUr^  p.  199)  and  adopted  by  Thiersch  (E^Mch. 
Asa.  pp.  38-44),  K.  0.  MBller,  and  Bockh.  The 
wk  which  must  have  been  finished  B.  c  480,  was 
a  colonal  statue  of  Apollo  Philesius  at  Miletus, 
this  statue  haring  been  carried  to  Ecbatana  by 
Icncea  after  his  defeat  in  Greece,  &  c.  479.   Miil- 
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ler  (Kwu&hU^  1821,  N.  16)  thinks,  that  this  sta- 
tue cannot  hare  been  executed  before  B.  c.  494,  at 
which  time  Miletus  was  destroyed  and  burnt  by 
Dareius ;  but  Thiersch  (^  c)  shews  that  the  colos- 
sus might  Tory  well  have  escaped  the  general  ruin, 
and  therefore  needs  not  have  been  placed  there 
after  the  destruction  of  the  city.  Finding  that  all 
indications  point  to  the  interval  between  OL  60  and 
68  (b.  a  540-508),  he  has  giv^  these  32  years  as 
the  time  during  which  Canachus  flourished.  Thus 
the  age  of  our  artist  coincides  with  that  of  Callon, 
whose  contemporary  he  is  called  by  Pausanias  (vii. 
18.  §  6).  He  was  likewise  contemporary  with 
Ageladas,  who  flourished  about  OL  66  [Aokla- 
DAs] ;  for,  together  with  this  artist  and  with  his 
own  brother,  Aristocles,  he  executed  three  Muses, 
who  symbolically  represented  the  diatonic,  chro- 
matic, and  enharmonic  styles  of  Greek  music  Be- 
sides these  works,  we  find  the  following  mentioned*: 
Riding  (MXtfrifovrts)  boys  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8. 
s.  19);  a  statue  of  Aphrodite,  wrought  in  gold  and 
ivory  (Pans,  u,  10.  §  4);  one  of  Apollo  Ismenius 
at  Thebes,  made  of  cediar,  and  so  very  like  the 
Apollo  Philesius  of  Miletus,  which  was  of  metal,  that 
one  could  instantly  recognize  the  artist  (Pans,  /.c, 
ix.  10.  §  2.)  For  Cicero^s  judgment  of  Canachus^s 
performances,  see  Calamis. 

2.  A  Sicyonian  artist,  probably  the  grandson  of 
the  former,  from  whom  he  is  not  distinguished  by 
the  ancients.  He  and  Patrodes  cast  the  statues  of 
two  Spartans,  who  had  fought  in  the  battle  of  Ae- 
gospotamos,  a  c  405.  (Paus.  x.  9.  §  4.)   [W.  I.] 

CANA'NUS,  lOANNES  C!«<t»^J  Ka>^6s), 
lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
wrote  a  description  of  the  siege  of  Constantinople, 
by  Sultan  Murad  II.  in  a.d.  1422  (a.  h.  826). 
The  title  of  it  is  AnfTinrts  wtpl  rov  iv  Kwv<rraPTi- 
voi/vtJAci  y^yov&ros  iroXiiiov  ncorcl  t6  avt\'  4tos 
(a.  m.  6930),  irt  6  'Aftovpdr  Ileh  (Bei)  itapiwwt 
Tovrp  ficrd  Svnxftsoff  fiap%ias^  &c.  It  was  first 
published  with  a  Latin  translation,  by  Leo  AUa- 
tius,  together  with  Georgius  Acropolita  and  Joel, 
and  accompanied  with  the  notes  by  the  editor  and 
by  Theodore  Douza,  Paris,  1651,  fol.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Immanud  Bekker,  appended  to 
the  edition  of  Phranzes,  Bonn,  1838,  with  a  new 
Latin  transktaon.  (Fabric  BUd.  Graee,  vii.  pp. 
773,  774.)  [W.  P.) 

CANDA'CE  (Kay3(£NV)),  aqueen  of  that  portion 
of  Aethiopia  which  had  Meroe  for  its  metropolis. 
In  B.  c.  22,  she  invaded  Egypt,  being  encouraged 
by  supposing  that  the  unsuccessful  expedition  of 
Aelius  Gallus  against  Arabia,  in  b.  c.  24,  had 
weakened  the  Ronums.  She  advanced  into  the 
Thebaid,  ravaging  the  country,  and  attacked  and 
captured  the  Roman  garrisons  at  Elephantine, 
Syene,  and  Philae  ;  but  Petronins,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Gallus  in  the  government  of  the  province, 
compelled  her  to  retreat,  and  defeated  her  with 
gnat  loss  in  her  own  territory  near  the  town  of 
Pselcha.  This  pUice  he  took,  and  also  Premnis 
and  Nabata,  in  Uie  latter  of  which  the  son  of  the 
queen  commanded.  After  he  had  withdrawn, 
Candace  attacked  the  garrison  he  had  left  in  Prem- 
nis ;  but  Petronins  hastily  returned,  and  again  de- 
feated her.  On  this  she  sent  ambassadors  to  Au- 
gustus, who  was  then  at  Samos,  and  who  received 
them  fevourably,  and  even  remitted  the  tribute 
which  had  been  imposed  on  their  country.  Strabo, 
who  teUs  us  that  Candace  was  a  woman  of  a 
manly  spirit,  also  favours  us  with  the  information 
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that  she  was  blind  of  one  eye.  (Strab.  xrii.  pp. 
819—821;  Dion  Cass.  Uii.  29,  Ur.  5.)  Her 
name  seems  to  have  been  coomion  to  all  the  queens 
of  Aethiopia  (Plm.  H,  N,  ti.  29 ;  Joseph.  AnU 
viii.  6.  §  5;  Acts,  viii.  27) ;  and  it  appears  from 
Eusebins  (HisL  EccL  ii.  1.  §  10),  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  Aethiopians  to  be  goTemed  by 
women,  thouffh  Oecumenius  thinks  (Cbmm.  in 
Acta^  ^  c.),  uiat  Candace  was  only  the  common 
name  of  Uie  queen-mothers,  the  nation  r^arding 
the  sun  alone  as  their  father  and  king,  and  their 
princes  as  the  sun's  children.  [E.  E.] 

CANDAULES  (Kay9aiJXi|f),  known  aln 
among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  M3rr8ilus,  was 
the  hwt  Heracleid  king  of  Lydia.  According  to 
the  account  in  Herodotus  and  Justin,  he  was  ex- 
tremely proud  of  his  wife^s  beauty,  and  insisted 
on  exhibiting  her  unveiled  charms,  but  without 
her  knowledge,  to  Ojges,  his  fisTonrite  officer. 
Gyges  was  seen  by  the  queen  as  he  was  stealing 
from  her  chamber,  and  the  next  day  she  summoned 
him  before  her,  intent  on  vengeance,  and  bade  him 
choose  whether  he  would  undeigo  the  punishment 
of  death  himself^  or  would  content  to  murder  Can- 
daules  and  receive  the  kingdom  together  with  her 
hand.  He  choM  the  latter  alternative,  and  be- 
came the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Mennna- 
dae,  about  B.  c.  715.  In  Phito  the  story,  in  the 
form  of  the  well-known  fable  of  the  ring  of  Oyges, 
serves  the  purpose  of  moral  allegory.  Plutarch, 
following  in  one  place  the  story  of  Herodotus, 
speaks  in  tnother  of  Oyges  as  making  war  against 
Candaules  with  the  help  ef  some  Carian  auxilia- 
ries. (Herod,  i.  7—13;  Just.  L  7;  Plat.  <U 
lUpub,  li.  pp.  S59,  360 ;  Cic.  <i<  (^  iii.  9 ;  Plut. 
Oiaetl.  Oraee,  45,  Sj/n^.  i.  5.  §  1;  oomp.  Thirl- 
wall^s  (Traaoe,  vol  iL  p.  158.)  Candaules  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  in  two  passages  as  having  given 
Bularchus,  the  painter,  a  large  sum  of  money 
(**  pari  rependit  auro**)  for  a  picture  representing 
a  battle  of  the  Magnetes.  (Plin.  if,  N,  vii.  38, 
XXXV.  8 ;  comp.  IMci.  t^AxU  p.  682.)         [E.  E.] 

CA'NDIDUS  (K<£y8<5ot),  a  Greek  anther,  who 
lived  about  the  time  of  the  emperors  Commodus 
and  Severus,  about  a.  d.  200,  and  wrote  a  work  on 
the  Hexameron,  which  is  referred  to  by  Ensebius. 
(Hist,  EceL  V.  27 ;  comp.  Hieronym.  De  Ser^ptor, 
Ecd.  48.)  [L.  &] 

CA'NDIDUS,  an  Arian  who  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  author  of  a 
tract  ^  De  Generatione  Divina,**  addressed  to  his 
friend  Marius  Victorinus,  who  wrote  in  reply  **De 
Generatione  Vcrbi  Divini  sive  Confutatorium  Can- 
didi  Ariani  ad  eundeuL**  Mabillon  published  in 
his  Analecta  (Paris,  1685,  foL)  a  *^Fragmentnm 
Epistolae  Candidi  Ariani  ad  Marium  Victorinnm,^ 
which  Oudin  first  pointed  out  to  be  in  reality  a 
portion  of  the  ^  De  Generatione  Divina.**  Both 
are  printed  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum  of  Galland, 
vol.  viiL  [Victorinus.]  (Oudin,  De  SeripL  Bed, 
vol  i.  p.  528 ;  Schonemann,  BibL  Patrum  Latmo- 
rum,  c  iv.  13  and  14,  Lips.  1792.)       [W.  R.] 

CA'NDIDUS  ISAURIJS(Kar5i«of''Itf««pof), 
a  Byzantine  historian,  a  native  of  Isauria,  whence 
his  surname  Isaurus.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Anastasins,  and  held  a  high  puUio  office 
in  his  native  country.  He  is  called  a  man  of  great 
influence  and  an  orthodox  Christian,  which  is  in- 
ferred from  his  advocating  the  decrees  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon.  His  history  of  the  Byiantine 
empire,  in  three  books,  which  is  now  lost,  began 
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with  the  election  of  the  emperor  Leo  the  Thndui, 
and  came  down  to  the  death  of  Zeno  the  I«iiritn. 
It  therefore  embiaoed  the  period  from  a.  o.  457  ta 
491.    A  summary  of  its  contents  is  praerved  in 
Photins  (cod.  79)^  to  whom  we  are  also  indebted 
for  the  few  fi^ts  oonoaming  the  life  of  Cndidns 
which  we  have  mentioned,  and  who  censures  the 
style  of  the  historian  for  its  affectation  q£  poetictl 
beauties.    A  small  fragment  of  the  work  is  pre* 
served  by  Suidas  («.  ec  x«^*)-    The  extant  fraf> 
ments  of  Candidus  are  printed  in  the  appendix  to 
^  Eclogae  Historicorum  de  Reb.  Bya.,**  ed.  labbe, 
which  fiomfs  an  iqppendix  to  **  Exceipta  de  Legs- 
tionibus,  &c**  ed.  D.  Hoeseheliai,  pablidied  by  C 
A.  Fabrotus,  Paris,  1648.   They  are  also  oootained 
in  the  edition  of  Dexippoa,  EmmpioBy&c.  pahliaked 
in  the  Bonn  collection  q{  Bynntine  writers.  (Conp. 
Hnnke,  Byg,Rmr.ScripLiLi^^^%9cc;  Fsbric 
BiU,  Orfuxi.  vii  pw  543.)  [L.  &] 

CA'NDIDUS,  VESPRCNIUS,  one  of  the 
consular  envoys  deqiatched  by  Didins  Juhanu 
and  the  senate  in  A.  d.  192,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
dncing  the  troops  of  Septimius  Severus  to  abandon 
their  leader,  who  had  been  dedaied  a  public  ene- 
my. Not  only  did  Candidus  fell  in  accnmpKshiag 
the  object  of  his  missioa,  bat  he  very  narrswiy 
escaped  being  put  to  death  by  the  soldiers,  who  re- 
collected the  harshness  he  had  formeriy  displayed 
towards  those  under  his  command.  We  find  kis, 
nevertheless,  at  a  subsequent  period  (193)  cmpl^ 
ed  as  a  legate  by  Severos,  first  in  Asut  Mib«, 
against  Pescennius  Niger,  and  afterwards  (191) 
against  the  Arabians  and  other  baibaroos  tribes  so- 
the  confines  of  Syria  and  Meaopotamiik  On  beck 
occasbns  he  did  good  service ;  for,  by  hu  exhorts- 
tions  and  example,  the  fortune  of  the  day  was 
turned  at  the  great  battle  of  Nicaea;  and,  actiiiig 
in  conjunction  with  Latoanns,  he  redooed  to  ssb- 
mission  the  turbulent  chiefe  of  Adiabene  and  Ot- 
roene.  (Dion  Cass.  IzxiiL  16,  Ixxiv.  6,  Ixxv.  2 ; 
Spartian.  JuHan,  5.)  [W.  It] 

CANDYBUS  (KiTrSvCot),  a  sod  of  Devaboa, 
from  whom  Candyba,  a  town  in  Lyda,  was  betiered 
to  have  received  its  name.  (SCeph.  Bys.  s.e.)  IL.&] 
CANETHUS  (KiCnftfet),  two  myducal  pecsoo- 
ages,  one  a  son  of  Lycaon,  and  the  second  the  ssa 
of  Atlas  and  father  of  Caathiu  in  Euboea,  fraan 
whom  a  mountain  in  Euboea  near  Qmicis  derived 
ito  name.  (Apollod.  iii  8.  §  1;  ApoUen.  Rhod.  L 
78 ;  Strab.  x.  p.  447.)  [L.  &] 

CANI'DIA,  whose  real  name  was  Oiatidia,  as 
we  learn  fh>m  the  scholiasts,  was  a  Nsapolhaa 
hetaira  beloved  bv  Horace ;  but  wbea  she  deserted 
him,  he  revenged  himself  upon  her  by  boMingker  ap 
to  contempt  as  an  old  sorceress.  This  was  the  obieci 
of  the  5th  and  17th  Epodea,  and  of  the  8th  Satire 
of  the  first  book.  The  Palinodia  in  the  16tk  ode 
of  the  1st  book  is  supposed  to  ivfer  to  these 
Honwe  attacks  her  by  the  name  ti  Csnidia  i 
her  real  name  Gratidia  conveyed  the  idea  of  what 
was  pleasing  and  agreeable,  while  the  assumed  oae 
was  associated  with  gray  hairs  and  old  age.  (Conp. 
Hor.  Sat  ii.  1.  48 ;  SchoL  Acr.  and  Cn^n.  ad  Uc, 
fmdadSoLlB,  24.) 

P.  CANl'DIUS  CRASSUS.    [Crasscs.] 
CANPNA,  C  CLAU'DIUS,  consul  in  b.  c 
285  and  278.    [Claudius.] 

CANl'NIA  GENS,  plebeian,  is  not  mratioMd 
in  eariy  Roman  history.  It  came  into  notice  at 
the  be^nning  of  the  second  eentaiy  before  Christ. 
C  Camnius  Rebihis,  piaotar  in  b.  c  171«  was  the 
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firrt  member  of  the  gens  who  obtained  any  of  the 
cnrole  officet ;  but  the  first  Caniniui  who  was  con- 
sul was  C.  Caninius  Rebilos  in  &  c.  45.  The  chief 
fimiilies  are  those  of  Gallus  and  Ribilus  :  we 
also  meet  with  the  surname  of  Satrius,  and  a 
Caninias  Sallustius  is  mentioned  who  was  adopted 
by  some  member  of  this  gens.   [Sallustius.] 

C.  CA'NIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  who  defended 
P.  Ratiilos  RnfUs,  when  he  was  accused  by  M. 
Aemilins  Scaurus  in  &  a  107.    Cicero  relates  an 
amusing  tale  of  how  this  Canius  was  taken  in  by 
a  banker  at  Syracuse,  of  the  name  of  Pythius,  in 
the  porchase  of  some  property.     (Cic.  de  OraL  ii. 
69,  <fe  (^  iil  14.) 
CA'NIUS  RUFUS.    [Rupus.] 
CANNUTIUS.    [Canutius.] 
CANCVBUS  or  CANCyPUS  (IO£ywtfos  or  Ki- 
nnrof ),  according  to  Grecian  story,  the  helmsman 
of  Menelaas,  who  on  his  return  firom  Troy  died  in 
Egypt,  in  consequence  of  the  bite  of  a  snake,  and 
was  buried  by  Menelaus  on  the  site  of  the  town  of 
CanobuB,  which  derived  its  name  from  him.  (Strab. 
xril  p.  801 ;  Conon,  Narrat.  8 ;  Nicand.  Ther.  309, 
&c;  Schol.  aci  ^e/ia«.  V.  H,  xv.  13;  Steph.  Byz. 
«. c;  Tac  Annal.  ii. 60;  Dionys. Perieg.  13;  Amm. 
Mareell.  xxil  16 ;   Serv.  ad  Virg,  QtSrg,  ir.  287.) 
According  to  some  accounts,  Canobus  was  worship- 
ped in  ^]rpt  as  a  divine  being,  and  was  represent- 
ed in  the  shape  of  a  jar  with  small  feet,  a  thin 
neck,  a  swoHen  body,  and  a  round  back.    (Epi- 
plian.  Ancorat,  §  108 ;  Rufip.  Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  26  ; 
Snid.  s.  V.  Kdvanroj.)     The  identification  of  an 
Egyptian  divinity  with  the  Greek  hero  Canobus  is 
o(  coarse  a  mere  fiction,  and  was  looked  upon  in 
this  liffht  even  by  some  of  the  ancients  themselves. 
(Aiistid.  Orat.  A^ypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  359,  &c.  ed.  Jebb.) 
On  the  Egyptian  monuments  we  find  a  number  of 
jan  with  the  head  either  of  some  animal  or  of  a 
human  being  at  the  top,  and  adorned  with  images 
of  gods  and  hieroglyphics.  {Dheription  ds  I'^Egypte^ 
i.  pi  10,  iL  pL  36,  92 ;    Mont&ucon,  VAnHfpdte 
«*pliq.  vol  il  p.  2,  pL  132-134.)     Such  jars  are 
also  seen  on  Egyptian,  especially  Canobian,  coins. 
(Vaillant,  HisL  PtoUm,  p.  205.)    They  appear  to 
have  been  frequently  used  by  the  Egyptians  in 
pei&nnixig  reU^us  lites  and  sacrifices,  and  it  may 
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be  that  some  deities  were  symbolically  represented 
in  this  manner ;  but  a  particular  jar-god,  as  wor- 
shipped at  Canobus,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  wri- 
ter except  Rufinus,  and  is  therefore  exceedingly 
doubtful.  Modem  critics  accordingly  believe,  that 
the  god  called  Canobus  may  be  some  other  divinity 
worsiiipped  in  that  phice,  or  the  god  Serapis,  who 
was  the  chief  deity  of  Canobus.  But  the  whole 
subject  is  involved  in  utter  obscurity.  (See  Jablon- 
sky,  P<mtk,  Atgffi,  iil  p.  151 ;  Hug,  Uniemiek- 
ungen  iiber  dm  MyOuu^  &c. ;  Ctevaisx^DumynHS, 
p.  109,  &c.  Symbol,  i.  p.  225,  Ac.)         [L.  S.] 

CANTACUZE'NUS,  the  name  of  one*  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Byzantine  families.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Cantacuzeni  belonged  to  the 
nobility  at  Constantinople  long  before  the  time  of 
its  supposed  founder,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eleventh  and  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  There  are  at  present  several  Greek  nobles 
who  style  themselves  princes  Cantacuzeni,  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  they  are  descended  from 
the  imperial  Cantacuzeni,  of  whom,  however,  there 
are  probably  descendants  living  in  Italy,  although 
they  have  dropt  the  name  of  their  ancestors. 

1.  The  first  Cantacuzenus  who  became  distin- 
guished in  history  was  the  commander  of  the  Greek 
fleet  in  the  reign  of  Alexis  I.  Comnenus.  He  be- 
sieged Laodiceia,  and  was  victorious  in  Dalmatia 
in  the  war  with  Bohemond  in  1107- 

2.  JoannssCantacuzbnus,  the  son  or  grandson 
of  No.  1,  married  Maria  Comnena,  the  daughter  of 
Andronicus  Comnenus  Sebastocrator  and  the  niece 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus,  and  was  killed 
in  a  war  with  the  Turks-Seljuks  about  1174. 

3.  Manubl  Cantacuzsnus,  son  of  No.  2, 
blinded  by  the  emperor  Manuel. 

4.  JoANKBS  Cantacuzenur,  perhaps  the  son  of 
No.  3,  blinded  by  the  emperor  Andronicus  Com- 
nenus, but  nevertheless  made  Caesar  by  the  em- 
peror Isaac  Angelus,  whose  sister  Irene  he  had 
married.  He  was  killed  in  a  war  with  the  Bulga- 
rians after  1195. 

5.  Theodorur,  perhaps  the  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  one  of  the  most  courageous  opponents 
of  Andronicus  I.  Comnenus;  he  was  killed  in 
1183. 


6.  Makusl  Cantacuzknus,  dux  under  John  Vatatzea,  emperor  of  Nicaea ;  died  subsequently 

to  the  year  1261 :  his  children  probably  were. 


L  Cantacnzenna,  praefect  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  died  at 
thirty  years  of  age,  during  the  reign  of  Andronicus 
II.,  the  dder  (1283— 1328);  married  Theodora  Pa- 
Iaeok)gina  (Tarchaniota),  who  died  in  1342. 


I 

2.  Cantacuzenus. 
Nicephoms. 


dai 


3.  A  daughter. 


1.  Joannes  VI.  Cantacuzenus,  emperor  in  1347. 
[JoANNXfl  VI.3  He  married  Irene,  daugh- 
ter of  Andronicus  Asan  Protovestiarius,  and 
granddaughter  of  Joannes  Asan,  king  of  Bulgaria. 


I 

2.   Nicephoms 
Sebastocrator. 


A  daughter,  married  Con- 
stantinus  Acropolita. 


1.  Hatthaena  AaaneaCantacu- 
seoua,  co-emperor  in  1355, 
and  abdicated  in  the  same 
year.  [Matthabus.]  He 
died  before  bia  fiather.  He 
married  Irene  Palaeologina. 

I 
a 


,.    I    I 
2.  Thomas. 

8.  Manuel,  duke 
of  Sparta,  died 
1380. 

4.  Andronicus, 
died  1348. 


5.  Maria,  mar^ 
ried  Nicepho- 
ms Ducas 
Angelus, 
despot  of 
Acamania. 


6.  Theodora, 
married 
Umhan, 
sultan  (k 
the  Turks- 
Osmanlis. 


I 

7.  Helena, 
married 
Joannes  V. 
Pabeo- 
logus, 
emperor. 
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I 
I.Joannes, 

despot 


I 
2.  Demetrius 

Sebasto- 

crator. 


3.  George  Sache-  4.  Theodora,    5.  Helena,  married 

tai,    a    great  a  nun.             David  Comneniis, 

general     .and  last    emperor    of 

admiraL  Trebizond. 


6.  Irene,  named 
Qeorge  Biu- 
kowia,prijKe 
of  Ser^ 


Manuel,  prince  of  Messene,  submitted  to  Sultan  Mobammed  IL  about  1460.    He  fled  to  Hnnguy, 
where  he  died.    He  married  Maria,  sumamed  Cluchia,  but  no  isMie  is  known. 

giving  the  people  the  option  of  choosing  the  ood- 
suls  m>m  either  the  patricians  or  the  i^bs ;  but  to 
preserve  the  consulship  in  their  order,  and  at  Uk 
same  tune  make  some  concessions  to  the  plebs,  the 
patricians  resolved,  that  diree  military  triboset, 
with  consular  power,  should  be  elected  indiffeientlf 
from  eidier  order  in  pkce  of  the  consuls.  (Ut. 
iv.  1—6  ;  Cic  iU  Hq}.  iL  37  ;  Floms,  L  25 ; 
Dionys.  xL  57,  58.) 

2.  M.  Canulbius,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
B.  c.  420,  accused  C  Sempronius  Atratiniu,  wbo 
had  been  consul  in  b.  c.  423,  on  acemmt  of  hit 
misconduct  in  the  Volscian  war.  [Atratinus, 
No.  5.]  Canuleius  and  his  coUeagoes  introduoed 
in  the  senate  this  year  the  subject  oi  an  assigmneet 
of  the  public  land.    (Liv.  iv.  44.) 

3.  L.  Candlbids,  one  of  the  five  Romsn  le- 
gates sent  by  the  senate  to  the  Aetdians,  &c 
174.    (Liv.  xli.  25.) 

4.  Canulkius,  a  Roman  senator,  who  hsd 
been  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  into  Egpyt  pce- 
viously  to  &  c  160.    (Polyb.  xzxL  18.) 

5.  C.  CANULBiua,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  &  c 
100,  accused  P.  Furins,  who  was  so  modi  detested 
by  Uie  people,  that  they  tore  him  to  pieces  befoie 
he  commenced  his  defsnce.  (Appian,  B.  dlZ; 
comp.  Cic  pro  BaUr,  9  ;  Dion  Cass.  Froff,  105, 
p.  43,  ed.  Reimar.) 

6.  L.  Canulkius,  one  of  the  publicani,  engs^ 
in  fiuming  the  duties  paid  on  imported  and  exponed 
goods  at  the  harbour  of  Syracuse,  when  Venes  was 
governor  of  Sicily,  b.  a  73 — 71*  (Ci&  Verr,  n. 
70,  74.) 

7.  M.  Canulkius,  defended  by  Hoitensiasaiid 
Cotta,  but  on  what  tocasion  is  unknown.  (Ok. 
BruL  92.) 

8.  Canulkius,  mentioned  in  one  of  Gctni^ 
letters  in  &  a  49  (oc/  AtL  x.  5),  is  otherwise  Wf 
known. 

9.  L.  Canulkius,  one  of  Caesarls  legates  in  the 
war  with  Pompey,  b.  c.  48,  was  sent  by  Caestf  isto 
Epeirus  in  order  to  collect  com.  (Caea.B.  Clni42.) 

CANUS,  Q.  GELLIUS,  a  friend  of  T.  Pes- 
ponius  Atticus,  was  struck  out  of  the  pneaipdan 
in  B.  c  43  by  Antony  on  account  of  the  friendship 
of  the  ktter  with  Atticus.  (Nepot,  AtL  10;  eosop. 
Cic.a(f^tt.ziii.31,zv.  21.)  The  Cana  to  wkom 
there  was  some  talk  of  manying  young  Q>  CkerOk 
was  probably  the  daughter  ^  thip  OdUitts  " 


There  are  sevexal  other  Cantacuxeni  conspicuous 
in  Byzantine  history,  whose  parentage  cannot  be 
correctly  established.  (Du  Cange,  Familiae  B^fxatt- 
OnoA,  p.  258,  &c)  [W.  P.] 

CA'NTHARUS  (Kdpeapos),  a  comic  poet  of 
Athens.  (Suid.  «.«.;  Eudoc  p.  269.)  The  only 
thing  we  have  to  guide  us  in  determining  his  age  is, 
that  the  comedy  entitled  Symmachia,  which  com- 
monly went  by  the  name  of  Plato,  was  ascribed 
by  some  to  Cuitharus,  whence  we  may  infer,  that 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  Plato,  the  comic  poet 
Besides  some  fragments  of  the  Symmachia,  we 
possess  a  few  of  two  other  comedies,  vis.  the  Medeia 
(Suid.  and  Mich.  Apostol  «.  v,  *Ap<i8u)s  adXtrn/js; 
Pollux,  iv.  61),  and  Tereus.  (A then.  iii.  p.  81 ; 
Mich.  ApostoL  $,  v.  *Aih}yak.)  Of  two  other 
comedies  mentioned  by  Suidaa,  the  MvpfiriMs  and 
the  *Arfi6y9Sy  no  firagments  are  extant  (Meineke, 
ffisL  CriL  Cbm.  Oraec  p.  251.)  [L.  S.] 

'  CA'NTHARUS  {ViMapos%  a  statuary  and 
embosser  of  Sicyon,  the  son  of  Alexis  and  pupil  of 
Eutychidea.  (Pans.  vi.  3.  §  3.)  According  to  Pliny 
{H.N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19),  there  flourished  an  artist 
Eutychides  about  a  c  300.  If  this  was  the  teacher 
of  Cantharus,  as  is  probable,  his  &ther  Alexis  can- 
not have  been  the  artist  of  that  name  who  is  reck- 
oned by  Pliny  (/.  c)  amongst  the  pupils  of  the 
older  Polydetus,  for  this  Polycletus  was  already 
an  old  man  at  b.  c.  420.  Cantharus,  therefore,  flou- 
rished about  b.  c  268.  He  seems  to  have  excelled 
in  athletes.  (Pans,  vl  3.  §  3,  vi  17.  §  5.)  [W.  I.] 

CANTHUS  {KMos),  an  Argonaut,  is  called  a 
son  of  Canethus  and  grandson  of  Abas,  or  a  son  of 
Abas  of  Euboea.  ( ApoUon.  Rhod.  i  78 ;  Orph. 
Arpon.  139;  VaL  Flaoc.  I  453.)  He  is  said  to 
have  been  killed  in  Libya  by  Cephalion  or  Caphau- 
rus.  (Hygin.  Fab,  14;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  iv.  1495; 
Val  Place  vi.  317,  vii  422.)  [L.  S.] 

L.  CANTI'LIUS,  a  scribe  or  secretary  of  one 
of  the  pontiffs,  committed  incest  with  a  Vestal 
virgin  in  the  second  Punic  war,  &  c.  216,  and  was 
flogged  to  death  in  the  comitium  by  the  pontifex 
maximus.     (Liv.  xxii.  57.) 

M.  CA'NTIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a  a  293, 
accused  L.  Postumius  Megellus,  who  avoided  a 
trial  by  becoming  the  legatus  of  Sp.  Carvilius  Max- 
imus, the  conqueror  of  the  Sanmites  in  this  year. 
(Liv.  X.  46.) 

CANULEIA  GENS,  plebeian.  Persons  of  this 
name  occur  occasionally  in  the  early  as  well  as  the 
latter  times  of  the  republic ;  but  none  of  them 
ever  obtained  the  consulship.  The  only  surname 
in  the  Gens  is  Divks  :  all  the  other  Canuleii  are 
*  mentioned  without  any  cognomen.    [Canulkius.] 

CANULEIUS.  1.  C.  Canulkius,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  b.  a  445,  was  the  proposer  of  the 
law,  establishing  connubium  between  the  patricians 
and  plebs,  which  had  been  taken  away  by  the  laws 
of  the  twelve  tables.      He  also  proposed  a  law 


(Ad  AU,  xiu.  41,  42.) 

CANUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  Stoic  phikwopher,  who 
promised  his  friends,  when  he  was  oondonned  to 
death  by  Caligula,  to  a{^ear  to  them  after  his 
death,  and  inform  them  of  the  state  of  the  sod 
after  quitting  the  body.  He  is  said  to  have  6Ufill*d 
this  promise  by  appearing  in  a  vision  to  one  of  kb 
friends  named  Antiochns.  (Soicc.  dt 
Tramji^  14  ;  Plut  op.  SjfmeeU.  p.  330,  d.) 

CANU'SIUS  or  QANU'SIUS  (IVve^ms),  i 
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parently  a  Greek  hiitorian,  who  aeems  to  hare 
been  a  cxmtemponry  of  Julius  Caesar ;  for  it  is  on 
the  authority  of  Omusias  that  Platarch  (Qu$.  22) 
relates,  that  when  the  senate  decreed  a  supplication 
m  account  of  the  successful  proceedings  of  Caesar 
in  OanU  B.  c  55,  Cato  declared  that  Caesar  ought 
to  be  delivered  up  to  the  harharians,  to  atone  for 
kb  violation  of  the  laws  of  nationa  [L.  S.] 

P.  CANUTIUS,  or  CANNUTIUS,  wasbom 
m  the  same  year  as  Cicero,  b.  c.  106,  and  is  de- 
icribed  by  the  latter  as  the  most  eloquent  orator 
oat  of  the  senatorial  order.  After  the  death  of  P. 
Salpidus  Rnfua,  who  was  one  of  the  most  celebrsr 
ted  orators  of  his  time,  and  who  left  no  orations 
behind  him,  P.  Canutius  composed  some  and  pub- 
liriied  them  under  the  name  of  Sulpidus.  Cann- 
tittft  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero^s  oration  for 
Cloentius  as  having  been  engaged  in  the  ]»osecu- 
tion  of  several  of  the  parties  connected  with  that 
diigraoeful  aflhir.     (Cic.  BruL  56,  pro  (XwemL  10, 

TI.  CANUTIUS  or  CANNUTIUS,  tribune 
of  the  plebs  in  the  year  that  Caesar  was  assassi- 
nated, B.  c  44,  was  a  violent  opponent  of  Antony. 
Whta  Octavianus  drew  near  to  Rome  towards 
the  end  of  Octi^ier,  Canutius  went  out  of  the  city 
to  meet  him,  in  order  to  learn  his  intentions ;  and 
■pon  Octavianus  declaring  against  Antony,  Canu- 
tius conducted  him  into  the  city,  and  spoke  to  the 
people  on  his  behaE    Shortly  afterwards,  Octa- 
vianus went  into  Etruria  and  Antony  returned  to 
Home ;  and  when  the  latter  sunmioned  the  senate 
on  the  Capitol  on  the  28th  of  November,  in  order 
to  declare  Octavianus  an  enemy  of  the  state,  he 
waaM  not  allow  Canutius  and  two  of  his  other 
colleagues  to  approach  the  Capitol,  lest  they  should 
put  their  veto  upon  the  decree  of  the  senate. 
After  the  departure  of  Antony  from  Rome  to  pro- 
secute the  war  against  Dec.  Brutus  in  Cisalpine 
Gaol,  Canutius  had  full  acope  for  indulging  his 
hostility  to  Antony,  and  constantly  attacked  him 
in  the  most  furious  manner  (ooiUmua  rabie  lace- 
rabaty  Veil  Pat.  ii  64).    Upon  the  establishment 
of  the  triumvirate  in  the  following  year,  b.  a  43, 
Canatioa  is  said  by  Velleius  Patereulus  (/L  c)  to 
have  been  included  in  the  proscription  and  put  to 
death ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  he  was  engaged 
in  the  Perusinian  war,  B.  c.  40.    As  Octavianus 
bad  deserted  the  senatorial  party,  Canutius  became 
one  of  his  enemies,  and  accordmgly  joined  Fulvia 
sad  L.  Antonius  in  their  attempt  to  crush  him 
io  B.  c  40 ;  but  fiiUing  into  hii  hands  on  the  cap- 
ture of  Perusia,  Canutius  was  put  to  death  by  his 
«den.     (Appian,  B.  (7.  iiL  41 ;  Dion  Cass.  xlv. 
€,  12;    Cic  adFam.  ziL  3,23,   PkUqip,  iil  9; 
Appian,  B.  C,  v.  49 ;  Dion  Cass.  xlviiL  1 4.) 

The  C.  Canutius,  whom  Suetonius  (de  CUxr, 
BkeL  4)  mentions,  is  in  all  probability  the  same  as 
this  Ti.  Canutius.  Whether  the  Canutius  spoken 
of  in  the  Dialogue  **  De  Oratoribus"  (c.  21)  is  the 
saaie  as  eiUier  P.  or  TL  Canutius,  or  a  different 
pesMm  altogether,  is  quite  uncertain. 

CA'PANEUS  (Koirayf^f),  a  son  of  Hipponous 
nd  Ajtynome  or  Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Iphis. 
(Hygin.  Ftd^  70;  SchoL  ad  Ewrip,  Phoen,  181 ; 
ad  nmd.  Nemuix,  90.)  He  was  married  to  Euadne 
or  lanesiB,  who  is  also  caUed  a  daughter  of  Iphis, 
sad  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Stbenelus. 
(Schot  ad  rind.  OL  vi.  46  ;  ApoUod.  in.  10.  §  8.) 
He  WM  one  of  the  seven  heroes  who  marched  firom 
Aigas  agatnat  Thebes,  where  he  had  his  station  at 
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the  Ogygian  or  Electrian  gate.  (ApoUod.  iil  6.  §  6; 
Aeschyl  SepL  e,  Tkeb.  423 ;  Paus.  iz.  8.  §  Z.) 
During  the  siege  of  Thebes,  he  was  presumptuous 
enough  to  sav,  that  even  the  fire  of  Zeus  should 
not  prevent  his  scaling  the  walls  of  the  dty ;  but 
when  he  was  ascendmg  the  ladder,  Zeus  struck 
him  with  a  flash  of  lightning.  (Comp.  Eurip.  Phoen, 
1 172,  Slc;  comp.  Sooh.  Ani^.  133;  ApoUod.  iii  6. 
§  7;  Ov.  MeL  ix.  404.)  While  his  body  was  burning, 
his  wife  Euadne  leaped  into  the  flames  and  des- 
troyed herself.  (ApoUod.  iii  7.  §  1 ;  Eurip.  SuppL 
983,  Slc  ;  Philostr.  loom,  ii  31 ;  Ov.  An  Am,  iii 
21 ;  Hyffin.  Fab.  243.)  Capaneus  is  one  of  those 
heroes  whrai  Asdepius  was  beUeved  to  have  caUed 
bock  into  life.  (ApoUod.  iii  10.  §  3.)  At  Delphi 
there  was  a  statue  of  Capaneus  dedicated  by  the 
Argives.   (Paua  x.  10.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPELIA'NUS.     [G0RDIANU8.] 

CAPELLA,  a  Roman  elegiac  poet  named  by 
Ovid,  concerning  whom  we  know  nothing.  (Ovid, 
Ep,  ex  Pont.  iv.  16.  36.)  [W.  R.J 

CAPELLA,  ANTrSTIUS,  the  preceptor  of 
the  emperor  Commodus.  (Lamprid.  c  1.)  [W.R.] 

CAPELLA,  MARTIA'NUS  MINEUS  FE- 
LIX, is  generaUy  believed  to  have  flourished  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era, 
although  difierent  critics  have  fixed  upon  diflierent 
epochs,  and  some,  in  opposition  to  aU  internal  evi- 
dence, would  place  him  as  high  as  the  reigns  of 
Maximinus  and  the  Gordians.  In  MSS.  he  is 
frequently  styled  A/er  CaHkoffmienm ;  and  since, 
when  spring  of  himself^  he  employs  the  expres- 
sion **Beata  luumnum  urbe  Eliaeae  quem  videt,**  it 
seems  certain  that  the  city  of  Dido  was  the  place 
of  his  edttcati<m,  if  not  of  his  birth  also.  The  as- 
sertions, tliat  he  rose  to  the  dignity  of  proconsul, 
and  composed  his  book  at  Rome  when  &r  advanced 
in  Ufe,  rest  entirely  upon  a  few  ambiguous  and 
probably  corrupt  words,  which  admit  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent interpretation.  (Lib.  ix.  §  999.)  Indeed, 
we  know  nothing  whatever  of  his  personal  history, 
but  an  ancient  biography  is  said  to  exist  in  that 
portion  of  Barth^s  Adversaria  which  has  never  yet 
been  published.  (Fabric.  BiU.  Lai,  iii  c  17.) 

The  great  work  of  Capella  is  composed  in  a  med- 
ley of  prose  and  various  kinds  of  verse,  after  the  fa- 
sluon  of  the  Satyra  Menippea  of  Varro  and  the  Saty- 
ricon  of  Petronius  Arbiter ;  while,  along  with  these, 
it  probably  suggested  the  form  into  which  Boethius 
has  thrown  hu  Consolatio  PhUosophiae.  It  is  a 
voluminous  compilation,  forming  a  sort  of  encyclo- 
paedia of  the  poUte  learning  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  is  divided  into  nine  books.  The  first  two, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  mystical  introduction 
to  the  rest,  consist  of  an  elaborate  and  complicated 
aUegory,  entitled  the  Nuptials  of  Philology  and 
Mercury,  whUe  in  the  remaining  seven  are  ex- 
pounded the  principles  of  the  seven  liberal  arts, 
which  once  were  beUeved  to  embrace  the  whole 
circle  of  phUoeophy  and  science.  Thus,  the  third 
book  treats  of  Onunmar ;  the  fourth  of  Dialectics, 
divided  into  Metaphysics  and  Logic ;  the  fifth  of 
Rhetoric ;  the  sixth  of  Geometry,  consisting  chiefly 
of  an  abstract  of  Geography,  to  which  are  appended 
a  few  simple  propositions  on  lines,  sur&ces,  and  so- 
lids ;  the  seventh  of  Arithmetic,  devoted  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  properties  of  numbers ;  the  eighth  of 
Astronomy ;  and  the  last  of  Music,  including  Poetry. 
We  find  here  an  immense  mass  of  learning,  but 
the  materials  are  iU-selected,  iU-arranged,  and 
iU-digested ;  though  from  amidst  much  that  is  dull 
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and  fjcivolons,  we  can  occasionally  extract  cnrious 
and  valoable  infonnation,  derived  without  doubt 
from  treatises  which  have  long  since  perished. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  one  remarkable  passage  (viii. 
§  857)  we  detect  a  hint  of  the  true  constitution  of 
the  solar  system.     It  is  here  so  distinctly  main- 
tained that  the  planeta  Mercury  and  Venus  reToWe 
round  the  sun,  and  not  round  the  earUi,  and  their 
position  with  regard  to  these  bodies  and  to  each 
other  is  so  correctly  described,  that  the  historians 
of  science  have  considered  it  not  improbable  that 
Copernicus,  who  quotes  Martianui,  may  have  de- 
rived the  first  germ  of  his  theory  from  ^is  source. 
The  style  is  in  the  worst  possible  taste,  and  looks 
like  a  caricature  of  Apuleius  and  TertuUian.     It  is 
overloaded  with  &ir-fetched  metaphors,  and  has  all 
the  sustained  grandiloquence,  the  pompous  preten* 
sion,  and  the  striving  after  fiUse  sublimity,  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  African  school,  while  Uie  diction 
abounds  in  strange  words,  and  is  in  the  highest 
degree  harsh,  obscure,  and  barbaioua.    Some  al- 
lowance  must  be  made,  however,  for  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  book  has  been  transmitted 
to  us.     It  was  highly  esteemed  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  extensively  employed  as  a  manual  for 
the  purposes  of  education.     Hence  it  was  copied 
and  re-copied  by  the  monks,  and  being  of  course 
in  many  places  quite  unintelligible  to  them,  cor- 
ruptions crept  in,  and  the  text  soon  became  in- 
volved in  inextricable  confusion.    The  oldest  MSS. 
are  those  in  the  Bodleian  library,  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  the  public  library  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi 
College  in  the  same  university.    A  MS.  exposi- 
tion of  Capella,  written  by  Jo.  Scotus,  who  died  in 
«75,  is  mentioned  by  L'Abbe  {BiU.  Nov.  MSS. 
p.  45) ;  another,  the  work  of  Alexander  Neckam, 
who  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century,  is  described 
by  Leland  (Commeniar.  de  Script.  Brit.  p.  214); 
and  Perizonius  possessed  a  commentary  drawn  up 
by  Remigius  Antissiodoreniis  about  the  year  888. 
In  modem  times,  Ugoletus  had  the  merit  of  first 
bringing  Capella  to  light ;  and  the  editio  princeps 
was  printed  at  Vicenza  by  Henricus  de  S.  Urso,  in 
fol.  1499,  under  the  care  of  Franciscus  Bodianus, 
who  in  a  pre&tory  letter  boasts  of  having  corrected 
2000  errors.    This  was  followed  by  the  editions  of 
Mutina,  1500,  foL ;  of  Vienna,  with  the  notes  of 
Dubravius,  1516,  fol.;   of  Basle,  1532,  foL;  of 
Lyons,  1539,  8vo.;  of  Basle,  with  the  scholia,  &c, 
of  Vulcanius,  1577,  fol.  in  a  vol  containing  also 
the  Origines  of  Isidorus.      But  all  these  were 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  that  of  Leyden,  8vo. 
1599,  with  the  remarks  of  Hugo  Grotius,  who 
wrote  his  commentary  when  a  boy  of  fourteen, 
with  the  assistance  probably  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  by 
whom  he  was  advised  to  undertake  the  task.  This 
edition  was  with  justice  considered  the  best,  until 
the  appearance  of  that  by  U.  F.  Kopp,  4to.  Franct 
1836,  which  is  immeasurably  superior,  in  a  critical 
point  of  view,  to  all  preceding  ones,  and  contains 
also  a  copious  collection  of  the  best  notes.     The 
last  book  was  included  by  Meibomius  in  his  *^Auo- 
tores  Vet  Musicae,*"  Amst.  4to.  1652 ;  the  fint 
two  were  published  separately  by  Walthard,  Bern, 
1763, 8vo.,  and  by  J.  A.  Ooetz  at  Nuremberg,  8vo. 
1794,  with  critic^  and  explanatory  remarks.    The 
poetical  passages  are  inserted  in  the  Collectio  Pi- 
saurensis,  vol.  vi.  p.  69. 

The  popularity  of  Capella  in  the  middle  ages  is 
attested  by  Oregorius  Turoneusis,  Joannes  Saris- 
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buriensis,  Nicolaus  Clenumgius,  and  others.  A 
number  of  clever  emendations  will  be  focnd  in  the 
notes  of  Heinsius  upon  Ovid ;  and  Monker,  in  h» 
commentary  on  Hyginus,  has  given  several  impor- 
tant readings  fivm  a  Leyden  MS.  There  is  an 
interesting  analysis  of  the  work  by  F.  Jacobs  in 
Ersch  and  Gruber*s  Encyclopadie.         [W.  R.] 

CAPELLA,  STATI'LIUS,  a  Roman  eqnes, 
who  at  one  time  kept  Flavia  Domitilla,  aftervards 
the  wife  of  Vespasian.  (Suet.  F«^.  3.)     [L.  S.] 

CAPER  (Koirpos),  of  Elis,  the  son  of  one  Pytha- 
goras, who  acquired  great  renown  from  obtainiiig 
the  victory  in  wrestling  and  the  pancratium  on  the 
same  day,  in  the  Olympic  games.  (01.  1 42,  a.  c 
212.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  fir«t  after 
Heracles,  according  to  Pausaniaa,  or  the  secoiKl, 
according  to  Airioanus,  who  conquered  in  Xbev 
two  contests  on  the  same  day.  (Pans.  v.  21.  §  5, 
vL  15.  §§  3,  6;  Euseb.  *EAA.  dA.  p.  42,  ed.  Scah- 
ger;  Kranse,  CHympia^  p.  306.) 

CAPER,  FLA' VI  US,  a  Roman  gramnaiiaa  of 
uncertain  date,  whose  works  **de  Latinitate,**  &c, 
are  quoted  repeatedly  with  the  greatest  reelect  by 
Chansius,  Rufinus,  Servius,  and  othen,  but  ei^eci- 
aUy  by  Priscian.  We  possess  two  vmj  short  tracts 
entitled  **  Flavii  Capri  gnOnroatid  vetustissimi  de 
Orthographia  libtdlus,**  and  ''Caper  de  Verbis  me- 
diis.**  BarthiuB  {Advert.  xxL  1,  xxxv.  9)  has  con- 
jectured, with  much  plausibility,  that  tbne  are  not 
the  original  works  of  Caper,  but  meagre  abridge- 
ments by  a  later  hand.  Sorius  (ad  Virg.  Aem.  x. 
844)  cites  *'Ci^>er  in  libris  eniM^eati  senminis,^ 
and  (ad  Am,  x.  877)  ''Caper  in  libris  dnbii  gene- 
ris.** St  Jerome  (Adv.  Rufitu  ii.)  speaks  of  his 
grammatical  "commentarii  **  as  a  book  in  commm^ 
use ;  and  Agroetus,  who  wrote  a  supplement  to  ^ 
"  Libellus  de  Orthographia  et  Proprietate  ac  D'^h- 
rentia  Sermonum,**  refen  to  his  annotations  on 
Cicero  aa  the  most  celebrated  of  his  nnmeraus  pro- 
ductions. He  is  also  frequenUy  ranked  among  the 
scholiasts  upon  Terence,  but  apparently  on  no  good 
grounds.  (Schopfen,  de  Tertmiio^  Ac,  Bonn,  1821.) 

Caper  was  first  published  among  a  coUectioa  «i 
Latin  grammarians  printed  at  Venice  about  1 476, 
and  reprinted  in  1480, 1491,  and  often  afterwards. 
The  best  edition  is  that  contained  in  the  *'  Oram- 
mat  Latin.  Auct  Antiqu.**  by  Putscfahis  (p^ 
2239—2248),  Hanov.  1605.  [W.  R.] 

CA'PETUS  SI'LVIUS.     [Silvius.] 

CAPHA.    [Thtodosia.] 

CAPHO.    [CAPa] 

CA'PITO,  the  &ther  of  Betilienus  Ba«iia«  or 
Caasius  BetiUinus  as  Dion  Cassiiu  calls  hio^  was 
compelled  to  be  present  at  the  execution  of  his  mm 
by  order  of  Caligula,  and  was  then  put  to  death 
himself.  (Dion  Cass^  lix.25.)  [Basaus  p. 471,  fa.) 

CA'PITO  (KairfT6«').  1.  Of  Alexandria  ia 
called  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  425)  an  epic  poet«  and 
the  author  of  a  work  'E^wruciC  which  coasistrd  of 
at  least  two  books.  In  another  passage  (viiL  p. 
350)  he  mentions  a  work  of  his  entitled  Tpis  ^iKi^ 
mnrKop  dxoftriifuufMtifuna^  from  which  be  qooics  a 
statement  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Clapito 
of  whom  there  is  an  epigram  in  the  Greek  Antlm-^ 
logy  (v.  67,  ed.  Tanchn.)  may  be  the  same  pera«n 
aa  the  epic  poet 

2.  A  native  of  Lycia,  is  called  by  Soidaa  (s.  «. 
Kotrlrwy)  and  Eudocia  (p.  267)  an  bistorian«  aaij 
the  author  of  a  wmrk  on  Isanria  {*lffuyfHKd)^  vkic^ 
consisted,  according  to  Soidas,  of  eight  book*,  awl 
is  frequently  referved  to  by  Stephanas  of  Byvnt- 
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timn.  The  latter  writer  («.  v.  Y/jmoda),  quotes  the 
fifteenth  book  of  it;  bat  the  reading  in  that  pae- 
«ge  aeenu  to  be  incorrect,  and  one  MS.  has  4  in- 
Bt«d  of  ntrfKoiltitdr^  This  Capito  also  made 
a  Greek  tnmtbtion  of  the  tketch  of  Roman  hittory 
which  Entn^oa  had  drawn  up  from  Livy.  The 
tnasUtion,  which  ia  mention^  by  Suidas  (/.  c) 
and  Ljdut  (De  Magidr.  Prooem,\  is  lost,  and  hit 
work  or  works  on  Lycia  and  Pamphylia  have  like- 
vise  perished.  (Comp.  Tschncke^s  prefiue  to  his 
edition  of  Eatropins,  p.  Ixri.  &c)  [L.  S.] 

CA'PITO  (Karirip),  a  physician,  who  probably 
lived  in  the  first  or  second  century  after  Christ, 
sod  who  appears  to  hare  given  particular  attention 
to  diseases  of  the  eyes.  His  prescriptions  are 
qooted  by  Qalen  (De  Compo$,  Afedieam,  sec  Loa, 
if.  7.  vol  xiL  p.  731 )  and  Aetius  (ii.  3.  77,  p.  332). 
He  may  perhaps  be  the  same  person  as  Artemidorus 
Cspito  [AiiTBMiDOBUs],  but  this  is  quite  un- 
certshw  [W.  A.  G.] 

CAPITO,  C.  ATEIUS,  was  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple in  b.  c  55,  and  with  his  colleague,  Aquillius 
GaUtts,  opposed  Pompey  and  Ciassus,  who  were 
consuls  that  year.  Capito  in  particular  opposed  a 
hill,  which  the  tribune  Trebonius  brought  forward, 
cQDcemiag  the  distribution  of  the  provinces,  but  in 
vain.  Ctqiito  and  Oallos  afterwards  endeavoured 
to  stop  the  levy  of  the  troops  and  to  render  the 
caaipaigns,  whi^  the  consuls  wished  to  undertake, 
ifflpoMible ;  and  when  Crassus,  nevertheless,  con- 
tinoed  to  make  preparations  for  an  expedition 
against  the  Parthians,  Capito  announced  awful 
prodigies  which  were  disregarded  by  Crassus. 
Appfais,  the  censor,  afterwards  punished  Capito 
yiUi  a  nota  oensoria,  as  he  was  charged  with  hav- 
h^  fisbricated  the  prodigies  by  which  he  had 
attempted  to  deter  Crassus  from  his  undertaking. 
I>ion  Cassias  (xxxix.  34)  says,  that  Capito,  as  tri- 
boae,  also  counteracted  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  consuls  in  favour  of  Caesar;  but  some  time 
afterwards  Cieuo(ad  FamU.  xiiL  29),  who  speaks 
of  him  as  his  friend,  says  that  he  fiivoured  the 
pany  of  Caeaar,  though  it  may  be  inferred 
jrom  the  whole  tone  of  the  letter  of  Cicero 
jaat  refetTed  toi,  that  Cwpito  had  made  no  public 
dedsation  in  frivour  of  Caesar,  as  Cicero  is  at  so 
iDQch  pains  to  induce  Pbuums  to  interfere  with 
Cseftr  on  behalf  of  Capito.  It  is  not  improbable 
tliat  our  Capito,  whom  Tacitus  (^mi.  iiL  45)  calls 
a  praetorian,  is  the  sante  as  the  one  whom  Appian 
{B.  C,  V.  33,  50)  mentions  as  a  legate  of  Antony. 
(Coop.  Dion  Cass,  zxxl  42,  zzxix.  83—39; 
Appian,  B,a  ii  18;  Pht  Crats.  19;  Cic  de 
^>«««rt.L16.)  [L.S.] 

CA'PITO,  C.  ATE'IUS,  an  eminent  Roman 
jvttt,  was  the  son  of  the  preceding.  He  be- 
anie a  disciple  of  the  jurist  Ofilius,  who  is  said 
I7  P<nnponins  to  have  been  more  learned  than 
Tiebatins.  Labeo,  too,  his  elder  contemporary 
*nd  subsequent  rival,  had  studied  under  Ofilius, 
hat  had  received  his  elementary  education  fix>m 
Tiefaatins,  and  had  listened  to  all  the  other 
c^onent  jurist*  of  the  day.  Labeo  and  Ca- 
pHo  became  the  highest  legal  authorities  at 
Bone,  and  were  reckoned  the  ornaments  of  their 
P'Q^Msion.  Difiering  in  opinion  on  many  impor- 
**at  points,  they  were  the  founders  of  two  legal 
•chooU,  analogous  to  the  sects  of  philosophers. 
Ti^  woe  men  of  very  opposite  di^piMitions  and 
political  principles — Labeo,  a  sturdy  and  heredi- 
ty repnblioui ;  Capito,  a  time-serving  adherent 
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to  the  new  order  of  things.  The  complaisance  of 
Capito  found  favour  with  Augustus,  who  accele- 
rated his  promotion  to  the  consulship,  iu  order, 
says  Tacitus  (Ann,  iii.  75),  that  he  might  obtain 
precedence  over  Labeo.  It  may  be  that  Capito 
was  made  consul  before  the  proper  age,  that  is,  be- 
fore his  43rd  year.  He  was  consul  suffectus  with 
C.  Vibius  Postumus  in  a.  d.  5.  Several  writers 
erroneously  confound  the  jurist  with  C.  Fonteius  Ca- 
pito, who  was  consul  with  Oermanicus  in  a.  d.  12. 

Pomponius  says  (as  we  interpret  his  words),  that 
Labeo  refused  the  offer  of  Augustus  to  make  him 
the  colleague  of  Capito.  '*  £z  his  Ateius  consul 
fuit :  Labeo  noluit,  quum  offerretur  ei  ab  Augusto 
oonsulatus,  ei  honorem  suscipere.^  (^S>  1*  ^>t*  ^^ 
s.  2.  §  47.)  We  cannot  agree  with  the  commenta- 
ton  who  attempt  to  reconcile  the  statement  of 
Pomponius  with  the  inference  that  would  naturally 
be  drawn  from  the  antithesis  of  Tacitus :  ^  lUi 
[Labeoni],  quod  praeturam  intra  stetit,  commen- 
datio  ex  injuria,  huic  [C^itoni]  quod  consulatum 
adeptus  est,  odium  ex  invidia  oriebatur.^ 

In  A.  D.  13,  Capito  was  appointed  to  succeed 
MessaUa  in  the  important  office  of  **  curator  aqua- 
rum  publicarum,**  and  this  office  he  held  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  (Frontinus,  de  Aquaed,  102,  ed 
JMederich.) 

Capito  continued  in  fiivour  under  Tiberius.  In 
A.  D.  15,  after  a  formidable  and  mischievous  inun- 
dation of  the  Tiber,  he  and  Arruntius  were  in- 
trusted with  the  task  of  keeping  the  river  within 
its  banks.  They  submitted  to  the  senate  whether 
it  would  not  be  expedient  to  divert  the  course  of 
the  tributary  streams  and  lakes.  Deputies  fix>m 
the  coloniae  and  municipal  towns,  whose  interests 
would  have  been  affected  by  the  change,  were  heard 
against  the  plan.  Piso  led  the  opposition,  and  the 
measure  was  rejected.     (Tac  Ann.  i.  76,  79.) 

The  grammarian,  Ateius  Philol(^us,  who  was  a 
freedman,  was  probably  (if  we  may  conjecture 
from  his  name  and  from  some  other  circumstances) 
the  freedman  of  Capito.     [Atkius,  p.  392,  b.] 

The  few  recorded  incidents  of  Capito's  life  tend 
to  justify  the  imputation  of  servility  which  has 
been  attached  to  his  name  ;  while  Labeo,  as  if 
for  the  sake  of  contrast,  appean  to  have  fellen  into 
the  opposite  extreme  of  superfluous  incivility.  Ti- 
berius, in  an  edict  relating  to  new  years*  gifts 
(Diet,  of  Awl,  t,  V,  ^rvna)  had  employed  a  word, 
which  recurred  to  his  memory  at  night,  and  struck 
him  as  of  doubtful  Latinity.  In  ^e  morning  he 
summoned  a  meeting  of  the  most  celebrated  verbal 
critics  and  grammarians  in  Rome,  among  whom 
Capito  was  included,  to  decide  upon  the  credit  of 
the  word.  It  was  condemned  by  M.  Pomponius 
Marcellus,  a  rigid  purist,  but  Capito  pronounced 
that  '*  it  was  good  Latin,  or  if  not,  that  it  would 
become  so.**  **•  Capito  does  not  speak  the  truth,** 
rejoined  the  inflexible  Marcellus,  "•  You  have  the 
power,  Caesar,  to  confer  a  citizenship  on  men  but 
not  on  words.**  (Suet,  de  IU,  Oram,  22  ;  Dion. 
Cass.  Ivii.  17.)  We  agree  with  Van  £ck  in  holding 
that  in  Capito*s  conduct  on  this  occasion  there  is 
nothing  that  deserves  bhune.  There  was  a  feint 
condemnation  lurking  in  his  prophecy  as  to  the 
fiiture,  and,  peradventure  he  spoke  the  truth,  for 
the  authority  of  an  emperor  so  fastidious  in  his 
diction  as  Tiberius,  might  fairiy  be  expected  to 
confer  on  a  word,  if  not  full  citizenship,  at  least  a 
limited /M5  Lcdiu 

In  the  story  of  the  (unknown)  word,  we  dis- 
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cern  the  spirit  of  a  courtier,  without  anything  to 
call  for  serious  blame,  but  Tacitus  relates  an  inci- 
dent which  exhibits  Capito  in  the  shameful  cha- 
racter of  a  hypocrite  playing  the  game  of  a  hypo- 
crite— of  a  lawyer  perverting  his  high  authority, 
and  using  the  pretence  of  adherence  to  constitu- 
tional freedom  in  order  to  encourage  cruel  tyranny. 
L.  Ennius,  a  Roman  knight,  was  accused  by  some 
informer  of  treason,  for  having  melted  down  a 
small  silver  statue  of  the  emperor,  and  converted  it 
into  common  plate.  Tiberius  employed  his  right 
of  intercession  to  stop  the  accusation.  Capito 
complained  of  such  an  interference  with  the  juris- 
diction of  the  senate,  Mid  deprecated  the  impunity 
of  such  an  atrocious  delinquent  as  L.  Ennius. 
**  Lei  the  emperor,*'  said  he,  **  be  as  slow  as  he 
likes  in  avenging  his  merely  private  griefis,  but  let 
his  generosity  have  some  limits — let  it  stop  short 
of  giving  away  the  wrongs  of  the  state.^  The 
men  understood  each  other.  The  mock  magnani- 
mity of  the  emperor  was  proof  against  the  mock 
remonstrance  of  the  lawyer.  (Tac.  Attn,  iii.  70.) 
Shortly  after  this  disgiaoefiil  scene  Capito  died, 
A.  D.  22. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
legal  reputation  of  Capito,  not  a  single  jwyv  extract 
from  any  of  his  worics  occurs  in  the  Digest,  though 
there  are  a  few  quotations  from  him  at  second  hand. 
His  works  may  have  perished  before  the  time 
of  Justinian,  though  some  of  them  must  have  ex- 
isted in  the  fifth  century,  as  they  are  cited  by 
Macrobius.  It  may  be  that  he  treated  but  little 
of  private  law,  and  that  his  public  law  soon  be- 
came superannuated. 

Capito  is  quoted  in  the  Digest  by  his  contempo- 
rary Labeo :  Dig.  23,  tit.  3,  s.  79,  $  1 ;  32,  s.  30, 
§  6  ;  by  Proculus,  8,  tit.  2,  s.  13,  $  1  ;  by  Javolfr- 
nus,  34.  tit.  2,  s.  39,  $  32  ;  by  Ulpian,  23,  tit.  2, 
s.  29  (where  mention  is  made  of  Capitols  consul- 
ship), by  Paulus,  39,  tit.  3,  s.  2,  §  4  ;  39,  tit.  3,  s. 
]  4  ;  though,  in  this  last-mentioned  passage,  the 
Florentine  manuscript  has  Antaeus,  but  there  is  no 
where  else  the  slightest  record  of  a  jurist  named 
Antaeus.  In  Dig.  23,  tit.  2,  s.  79,  $  1,  and  34, 
tit.  2,  s.  39,  $  2,  Capito  is  quoted  as  himself  quo- 
ting Servius  Sulpicius,  who  thus  appears  at  third 
hand.  There  are  judicial  filaments  of  Capito 
preserved  in  other  authors  (Gellius,  Festus,  Nonius, 
Macrobius).  A  collection  of  such  fragmentB  is 
given  by  Dirksen  in  his  Bruchstuche  aus  der 
Schriflen  der  K6mi$chen  Jmristen,  pp.  83 — 92. 

Capito  was  learned  in  every  department  of  law, 
public,  private,  and  sacred.  He  vrrote  1.  Conjtctanea^ 
which  must  have  been  exceedingly  voluminous, 
as  the  259th  book  is  cited  by  (Mlius,  (xiv.  8.) 
Each  book  seems  to  have  had  a  separate  title.  At 
least,  the  9th  book  is  said  by  Gellius  (iv.  14)  to 
have  been  inscribed  de  judiciis  publicis,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  same  book  which  is  cited  (x  6), 
as  if  it  were  a  separate  treatise,  by  the  name 
Coromentarius  de  Judiciis  Publicis.  Possibly  the 
Conjectaneorum  libri  were  composed  of  all  the  se- 
parate works  of  Capito.  collected  and  ananged 
under  proper  heads  and  subdivisions.  The  books 
of  the  ancient  jurists,  so  &r  as  we  can  judge  by 
remaining  specimens,  were  not  long.  Labeo  left 
400  behind  him.  2.  A  treatise  De  PonHfido  Jure, 
of  which  the  5th  book  is  quoted  by  Gellius  (iv.  6), 
and  the  6th  by  Festus  («.  v,  Mundus),  It  is 
probably  the  same  treatise,  or  a  part  of  the  same 
treatise,  which  is  dted  by  Macrobius  (Saturn,  iii. 


10)  under  the  name  De  Jure  Saer^idcrwKu    &  A 
treatise,  De  Officio  Senatorio.    (Gell.  iv.  10.) 

FrontinuB  (De  Aquaedud.  97)  cites  Ca}nto  od 
the  law  of  the  public  waters  of  lUmie,  and  it  k 
veiT  likely  that  he  wrote  specially  on  a  nliject 
with  which  his  official  duties  connected  him. 

We  have  already  seen  Capito  in  the  character  of 
a  verbal  critic.  The  meaning  and  prop^  uasge  d 
words  constitute  a  branch  of  study  of  considefibie 
importance  to  a  jurist,  who  has  to  interpret  wiUs 
and  other  private  dispositions  of  property,  snd  to 
construe  laws.  There  is  a  title  de  Significatioae 
Verborum  in  the  Digest  The  subject  engaged  tbe 
attention  of  Labeo,  and  we  an  strong  di^csed 
to  believe  that  it  was  treated  of  by  C^iito.  In 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xiv.  15),  Ci^nto  is  cited  as  sgreeing 
with  the  jurist  Scaevola,  and  with  Loelius  (Aelini?) 
in  holdii^  (as  Plautus,  Paeud.  iL  4.  51,  seeDs  to 
have  held),  that  the  word  myrrkma  comprehei^ 
sweets  (dulda),  as  well  as  wines.  In  mother 
passage  of  Pliny  (H.  N.  xviii.  28),  we  find  Capito 
tracing  the  variations  in  meaning  of  the  words 
eoguuM  and  pietor.  In  Serrins  (ad  Vuy.  Am,  v. 
45),  Varro  and  Ateius  are  cited  as  holding  a  pe- 
culiar opinion  on  the  distinction  between  Dimt 
and  Deut,  We  take  Ateius  here  to  be  tbe  jomt 
Capito,  for  Ateius  is  the  name  by  whidi  be  is  ge- 
nerally denoted  in  the  Digest ;  but  it  is  not  i»- 
poisible  that  tbe  freedman  Ateius  Philologns  nsy 
be  meant 

Aymarus  Rivallius,  one  of  the  earliest  wiitoi 
on  d^e  history  of  Roman  law  (v.  2)  says,  that 
Capito  wrote  commentaries  on  tlw  12  TaUes,  but 
no  authority  is  produced  for  this  asaertion,  whkl^ 
however,  is  followed  by  Val.  Forster  (in  L  Ztled 
Traetaiue  TrackOumm  p.  48),  and  Rutilius.  (Dt 
Jurisp,  c.  48.) 

G^us    (xiii.    12)    cites  a  certain  epistle  of 
Capito,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  been  caUed 
in  question.    It  speaks  in  the  past  tenae  of  Labeo, 
who  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberias. 
It  commends  the  great  kgal  learning  of  labeo, 
while  it  chaives  him  with  a  love  of  liberty  so  n- 
oessive,  that  he  set  no  value  upcm  anything  **  nisi 
quod  jnstum  sanctumque  ease  in  Romania  antiqoi- 
tatibns  legisaet**     It  then  relates  an  inalance  of 
Labeo*s  refusing  to  obey  the  sonunoos  of  a  triboiK, 
while  he  admitted  the  right  of  a  tribune  to  mmd, 
Gellius  thereupon  takes  occasion  to  dww,  vcfy 
clearly  and  satisfiutorily,  fin>m  Vairo,  why  it  was 
that  tribunes;  having  power  to  arreat,  had  not  ti^ 
apparently  minor  and  consequential  power  of  aos^ 
mona.    That  Capito  ahould  diarge  Labeo  with  ad- 
herence to  the  Btriet  letter  of  constitutioiial  lav 
aeems  to  be  at  variance  with  the  character  of  the 
two  jurists  as  drawn  by  Pomponins :  **  Capito  kept 
to  that  which  he  received  from  his  instxttctocm ; 
Labeo,  who  poaaMsed  an  intellect  of  a  difiefcnt 
order,  and  had  diligently  cultivated  other  depart- 
ments of  human  knowledge  beaidea  law,  introdoced 
many  innovationa.^    (Dig.  1.  tit  2,  sl  2.  ^  47.) 
For  the  purpoae  of  reconciling  theae  apparentJy 
conflicting  teatimonka,  it  haa  been  aoppoeed  that 
O^ito  waa  a  follower  of  the  Old  in  private  law, 
and  Labeo  in  puUic  law  ;  while,  oa  the  oootniy, 
in  public  law,  Capito  waa  an  advocate  of  tbe  New ; 
in  private  law,  Labeo. 

Capito  and  Labeo  became  the  foDDdera  of  two 
celebrated  achoola  of  Rcnnan  law,  to  whidi  nest  of 
the  distinguished  jurists  belmiged.  Their 
tive  foUowersi  mentioned  by  Poiapq«i^a, 
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OfC.  AteiMi  CapUo. 
Masuriat  Sabiniu. 
C.  Caflsiat  Longinus. 
Longincu. 
Caelras  Sabiniu. 
Priscot  JaTolenoa. 
AbarnoB  Valens. 
Tntdaniu. 
Salvins  Jolianna. 


OfAm^tUm  Labeo, 
M.  Cocoeiua  Nenra 

pater. 
Sempronias  Procolns. 
Nervafiliua. 
Pegasoi. 
P.  JoTentiu  Celnu 

pater. 
Ceisni  filing 
NeratioB  Pritcna. 

To  the  Hit  of  Ca{Hto*a  Mowera  may  be  added 
with  certamtj,  Qaina ;  with  the  highest  probability, 
Pomponiat ;  and,  with  more  or  leM  plautiUe  con- 
jecture, a  few  others,  as  T.  Ariato. 

The  schools,  of  which  Capito  and  Labeo  were  the 

founders,  took  their  lespectiTe  names  from  distin- 

guihed  disdplea  of  those  jnrista.    The  followers 

(^  Ci^rito  were    called    fimm     Masarina     Sabi- 

inis,  Sabiniani ;    and    afterwards,    from    Cassius 

lionginas,  CassianL     The  followers  of  Labeo  took 

frum  Proculns    (not    Procnleias),  the  ill-formed 

name  Procoleiani  (so  spelt,  not  Proculiani,  in  all 

<M  mamiscripts  whereYer  it  occurs).     From  a  mis- 

Boderstanding    of   the    phrase    Pegasianum   joa, 

(meaning,  the  legal  writings  of  P^asus,)  in  the 

■choUast  on  JavCTal  (iv.  77))  some  haye  supposed 

thrt  the  foUowera  of  Labeo  were  also  called  from 

Pcgssos,  Pegaaiani  {I>kL<fAnt,i,v.Jmri»oon9mUL) 

The  controTer^  as  to  Uie  characteristic  differ^ 

ences  between  these  schools  has  been  endless,  and 

nost  writers  on  the  sabject  have  endeayoored  to 

refer  those  di£ferences  to  some  general  principle. 

When  continental  jnrista  were  disputing  about  the 

refauife  importance  of  equity,  as  compared  with 

Btrict  law,  the  Roman  schools  were  supposed  to  be 

hued  upon  a  disagreement  between  the  admirers  of 

«iuty  and  the  admirers  of  strictness.    Those  who 

thoi^t  Labeo  the  better  man  were  anxious  to  en- 

hi  him  upon  their  side  of  the  question.    Aocord- 

ng  to  Maacoriua  and  Hommel,  Labeo  was  the  ad- 

voGste  of  sound  and  strict  interpretation  ;  accor- 

dii^  to  Bach  and  Tydemann,  Capito  was  an  oppo- 

MBt  of  that  enlightened  equity  which  seeks  to 

peoetate  beyond  the  literal  husky  rind.     When 

Bedem  jurists  were  dirided  into  the  philosophical 

(dyilogistically,  unhistorical),  and  the  historical 

(dyilogMtically,  unphilosophical),  schools,  Capito 

•od  Labeo  were  made  to  belong  to  one  or  other  of 

these  partiesu     Diriuen  (BeUrdffe  zmr  Kentnm  dn 

t&mkekem  BeekU,^.  1-159)  and  Zimmem  (/{.AC 

I-  M^)  think,  that  the  schools  diffier  chiefly  in 

their  mode  of  handling  legal  questions  ;  that  the 

^'^Ories  of  Sabinos  loc^  for  something  e^eUmcd  to 

Itt^  their  reasoning  upon,  whether  it  be  ancient 

pnetioe,  or  the  text  of  a  law,  or  the  words  of  a 

priTste  disposition,  or  analogy  to  a  positive  rule, 

UMfonly  at  last,  in  defiiult  of  all  these,  resort  to 

tbe  general  principles  of  right  and  the   natural 

^Klings  of  equity :  whereas  the  votaries  of  Procu- 

I*ft  on  the  other  hand,  looking,  in  the  first  instance, 

■oce  freely  to  Uie  umer  etsenos  of  rules  and  insti- 

tiitisBs,  and  anxious  to  construct  law  on  the  un- 

clttii^ing  basis  ci  morality,  sometimes  by  an  appo- 

Rot  deviation  frtnn  the  letter,  arrive  at  results 

■ore  eonespondent  with  the  nature  of  the  subject 

Pochta  (InU,  I.  §  98)  refers  the  original  divergence 

to  the  personal  characters  of  the  founders,  the  ao- . 

quooenoe  of  Capito  in  received  doctrines,  the 

^Inal  and  comprehensive  intellect  of  Labeo,  urging 

P^ilMO|rfueai  progress  and  scientific  developement. 

Whether  the    original   differences    rested  on 


generd  principles,  or  whether  they  consisted  in 
discordant  opini<»is  upon  isolated  particular  points, 
it  is  clear  that  the  poUHoal  opposition  between 
Capito  and  Labeo  had  not  long  any  important  in- 
fluent on  their  respective  sdbools,  for  Cocceius 
Nerva,  the  immediate  successor  of  Labeo,  did  not 
adopt  the  political  opinions  of  his  master,  which, 
as  tne  empire  became  consolidated,  must  have  soon 
|pown  out  of  foshion,  the  more  especially,  since 
jurists  now  began  to  receive  their  authorization 
from  the  {Hrince.  Proculns  was  a  still  stronger  im- 
perialist than  Nerva.  Even  in  private  law,  the 
subsequent  leaders  on  either  side  modified,  per- 
haps considerably,  the  original  diflerences,  and 
introduced  new  matters  of  discussion.  The  dis- 
tinction of  the  schools  is  strongly  manifested  in 
Gains,  who  wrote  under  Antoninus  Pius,  but  soon 
after  that  time  it  seems  to  have  worn  out  from  the 
influence  of  independent  eclecticism.  Even  in 
earlier  times,  a  jurist  was  not  necessarily  a  bigoted 
supporter  of  every  dogma  of  his  school.  Thus, 
we  find  a  case  in  Gains  (ilL  140)  where  Cassius 
approves  the  opinion  of  Labeo,  while  Proculas 
follows  that  of  Ofilius,  the  master  of  Capito.  Not 
every  question,  on  which  the  opinions  of  Roman 
jurists  were  divided,  was  a  school  question. 
When  Justinian  found  it  necessary  to  settle  fifry 
disputed  questions  in  the  interval  between  the  first 
and  second  editions  of  his  Constitutionum  Codex, 
he  was  obliged  to  look  back  to  ancient  contro- 
versi^  and  sometimes  to  annul  by  express  sanc- 
tion that  which  was  already  antiquated  in  practice. 
The  consideration  of  this  fact  alone  shews  that, 
from  his  L.  Decisiones,  it  would  be  wrong  to  infer, 
as  some  have  done,  that  the  old  separation  of  the 
schools  existed  in  his  time ;  but  further,  there  is 
no  proof  that  any  of  the  questions  he  setUed  wero 
ever  partv  questions  of  the  schools. 

Though  the  distinctions  of  the  schools  gradually 
woro  out,  as  eminent  and  original  men  arose,  who 
thought  for  themselves,  there  is  no  proof  that  there 
was  ever  a  distinct  middle  school!  A  school  of 
Afiscelliones  has  been  imagined  in  consequence  of  a 
passage  of  Festus,  which,  however,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  profession  of  the  law :  **  MiscelUones 
appeUantur,  qui  non  certae  sunt  sententiae,  sed 
variorum  mixtorumque  judiciorum.^  Cujas  from 
a  Cedse  reading  of  Servius  {ad  Viry,  Am,  iii.  68), 
imagined  the  existence  of  an  eclectic  sect  of  Her- 
dscundi  Servius,  speaking  of  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients  concerning  the  soul,  says  that  some  be- 
lieved that  consciousness  ceased  with  death ;  others, 
that  the  soul  was  immortal ;  while  the  Stoics,  pur- 
suing a  middle  course,  held  that  it  was  buried  m 
the  ^rthy  and  lived  as  long  as  the  body  endured. 
"  Stoid  vero,  terrU  condi,  ue,  medium  secuti,  tarn 
din  duran  dicunt,  qnamdiu  dnrat  et  corpus.^* 
Cujas,  for  terrii  oondi,  deciphered,  as  he  thought, 
in  his  neariy  illegible  copy,  hereuctmdi,  a  technical 
word,  which  appears  in  the  Familiae  herciscundae 
causa.  (Dig.  10.  tit  2.)  The  error  of  Cujas,  in 
referring  a  name  so  strangely  gotten  to  an  eclectic 
sect  of  Roman  jurists,  gained  general  reception 
among  the  civilians  of  his  day,  on  account  of  his 
great  learning  and  authority. 

Though  Capito  is  little  quoted — ^not  once  by  his 
own  follower.  Gains — though  there  are  many  (60) 
more  citations  bearing  the  name  of  Labeo  in  the 
Digest,  and  a  vast  number  of  citations  of  Labeo  in 
fragments  bearing  the  name  of  other  jurists — ^the 
conclusions  of  Capitol  school  seem,  in  a  majority  of 
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cBMs,  to  tuTB  preTsilcd  in  practice.  Ttui  pncMded 

nnl;,  p«bapi,  from  the  greM  (uithoritf  ■cqntred 
by  Muuriui  Sabuiui,  and  from  the  puineroiu  com- 
ineiktalan  who  inole  libh  ad  Sabinum,  Among 
thcH,  indeed,  vcTe  wmc  oF  Uie  oppoute  part;. 
According  U  Blnme'i  cclebiMad  hjrpothcHi,  Gnt 
•uggeated  bj  Jac  Qodefroi,  one  of  the  great 
dmaiona  in  most  of  the  tit1«  of  the  Digett  cco- 
■iited  of  extract)  fRm  the  writing!  of  annolatiDii* 
on  Sabinut.  Some  Sabiflian  in£uence  ma;  alto 
have  been  exerted  upon  ftmuui  joriiprndence 
through  the  labour  of  the  Sabioisn  Sdiiui  Ju- 
liaoDi  in  recBfting  the  piaetor'i  edict.  Bat  there 
nerer  «u  any  genenl  detenninatisn  in  &TODr  of 
either  «hooL  In  Knae  pointt,  Procnlni  and  hii 
party  were  preferred.  For  siample,  Ouui  (iL21) 
menlkni  areKjipt af  Hadrian,  aad(ii.l9fi)another 
oF  Antoninui  Piai,  againtt  certain  thooretical  con- 
clanona  of  the  Sabiniaai  ('  noMri  praeoeptocei'] 
and  in  Gitout  dF  the  **  diTcnas  icholae  auctorea." 
The  agreement  of  the  majority  of  the  juriite  aotho- 
riied  by  the  emperor  jura  coodere,  rather  than 
the  cTBsd  of  thia  or  that  wet,  became  under  the 
empire  the  ten  of  legal  orthodoijr.  (PUn.  M,  if. 
iiT.  IS  ;  Rutilini,  c.  48,  in  Franckii  fitae  Tiyar- 
ttiae  JCtoruMj  contain!  eevenl  queitionablo  atate- 
menta,  withoat  giiing  hit  aothotitiet.  He  enlsn 
into  conjecture!  m  to  the  family  of  the  jnriit,  and 
treat!  of  HTeral  Roman!  of  the  name  oFCa)MU). 
Dertmnd,  iL  £1.  3;  Guil.  OroL  L  12.  6  ;  AnL 
Auguatinat,  da  Ncminilmi  Pnprni  PaudtitamHf 
In  OttD'i  Theaannu,  L  226 ;  Chr.  Thomaaii,  Cbii- 
paratio  Anhtlii  LtjaOMit  el  Alai  O/pHnau,  4to. 
Liph  16B3 ;  Com.  Van  Eck,  d*  Viia.  Monhu^  H 
Sliidiii  M.  AttiitU  Labeonii  tl  C,  Altii  CapUoiiu, 
ed.  Oelrichi,  Thei.  Not.  Diia,  i.  826—856 ; 
And.  M.  Molleri,  Seleda  ipuudan,  j'e^  ib.  tdL  ii. 
torn.  ii.  pp.  Ill— 126;  Maianiiui,  ad  XXX 
JCtoi,   il    167—136  ;    Zimmem.    R.   R.  (1. 


\%  e'2,  83.) 
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CA'PITO,  CLAU'DIUS, 
contempotary  of  the  younger  Pliny.    {Ep.  ii  13.) 

CA'PITO,  COSSUTIA'NUS,  a  Roman  advo- 
cate in  the  reigni  of  Claudiui  and  Nero,  who  ap- 
pean  to  have  lued  hie  pnfeuioa  a*  a  mere  meana  Cor 
enriching  himael£  For  thii  reoaon  he  and  acme  af 
his  profcuion  oppoaed  a  law  by  which  ad  rocatea  were 
to  be  ferbidden  to  accept  any  feea  from  their  clients 
In  1.  D.  .^6  he  obtained  Cilicia  aa  hii  proiincc,  and 
there  he  acted  with  the  tame  avarice  and  impn- 
dence  ai  he  had  done  before  at  Rome.  In  the  year 
following,  the  Cilician!  accnied  him  af  extortion, 
and  he  wai  condemned,  in  <aniei|nence  of  which 
he  lott  hi>  lenatorial  rank.  But  thii  he  afterwardi 
receJTod  back,  through  the  mediation  of  Tigellinua, 
hi*  &lbe^in■IBWl  and  ahortly  after,  A.  n.  6*2,  be 
Bccuted  the  pnelor  AnIiBtiua  Soiianiu  of  high 
treaion.  In  x.  d.  66,  Aonaena  Meh^  the  brother 
of  the  philotopher  Seneca,  and  lather  of  the  poet 
Annaeua  Lucon,  left  a  large  legacy  to  Tigellinua  and 
CnuutianuaCapito,  the  latter  of  whom  tame  forward 
in  the  Bmo  year  ai  the  accutcr  of  Thraaea  Paeliu, 
for  Thraaea  had  fotmerty  aupported  the  oiuae  of 
the  Ciliciani  againat  him,  and  had  been  initm- 
mental  in  bringing  about  hii  condemnation.  Ca- 
pita waa  rewarded  by  Nero  fu  thii  baaa  act  witii 
animmenieaurnDfrnoney.  (Tac.  Jiu.  iL  6,  die. 
liii.  :t3,  xir.  48,  ivL  1 7,  21,  22,  26.  2B,  ZZ ;  Jut. 
iii>.  riii.  93.  &c.)  [L.  S.J 

CA'PITO,  FONTEIUS.  I.  T.  FoHiufs  Ci- 
piTu,  waa  praetor  in  il  c  178,  and  Dbtaiucd  the 
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cominand  in  Hiapania  Ulterior,  which  mu  iefl  i° 
him  alao  for  tlie  year  follDwiDg,  with  the  title  i^ 
pisconaol.     (Liv.  iL  69,  xll  3,  19.) 

3.  P.  FoNTUUS  CArrro.  waa  piwnoc  in  it  c 
169,  and  obtained  SanliniaaahiapniviDca.  (111. 
xliiL  13,  17.) 

3.  C  FoHTitusCaprTO,atnBnd  of  M.  Antany, 


y  OcUvia 


n  B.  c  37,  w 
Antony  W  reatore  frieoi- 

ip  between  Oclatianni  and  Antmy.  Capu 
remained  with  Antony,  and  waa  aooo  afiar  vet 
by  him  to  Egypt,  to  fetch  Cleopatra  to  Syria.  Ut 
il  probably  the  lame  penon  aa  the  C.  FooKJti 
CafHto  who  wai  appointed  conanl  mfiectoa,  in  i,  c 
33,  together  with  M'.  Acihua.  Then  ia  a  cob  af 
hi*  extant  with  the  heuJa  of  Antony  and  deep 
tra,  and  on  which  Capiio  ia  called  propnctM,  aM 
beara  the  praenomen  Caioa.  (Ilorat-  SaL  i  fi. 
32  ;  Pint.  Aittim.  36  i  Eckbel,  Dotr.  N<m.  •. 
p.  219.) 

t.  C.  FoNTiitn  CafIto,  a  aon  of  a  Footdoi 
Capito,  the  friend  of  U.  Antony.  [No.  I]  He 
waa  conanl  in  t.  n.  12,  together  wilh  Oenaaninia. 
and  afterwarda  had,  aa  proconitd,  like  admiDiim- 
tion  of  the  province  of  Aaia.  Many  yean  later, 
in  A.  D.  25,  V  waa  aceuaed  by  Vibiua  Sernui, 
apparently  on  acconnt  of  hia  conduct  in  An ;  tat. 
aa  no  anffident  evidence  waa  addoccd,  he  waa  ar- 
quitted.  (Faati  Cap.i  Soist.  CaL  i;  Tac^aibi'.  K.) 

6.  C  FoNTUUB  Caftto,  connil  in  a.  n.  £9  » 
nether  with  C.  Vipaaniita.  (Tab  Amm.  liv.  1; 
Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  72,  viL  20;  Solin.  6.) 

6.  L  FoNTUUa  CiWni,  conaul  in  a.  n.  67  to- 
gether with  C.  Juliui  Rufna,  aa  we  leom  &Bia  the 
Faati  ^nli  and  the  Cbconicon  of  Caaaiodorv ;  hal 
whether  he  ia  tho  nme  aa  the  Foutdu  Capile 
who  waa  put  to  death  in  Oermany  in  the  reiga  af 
Galba,  I.D.  6B,  on  the  graud  of  having  atteBjiicd 
to  excite  an  inaonection,  i*  oucertain.  {Tac  Hid. 
I  7,  37,  62,  iiL  63,  iv.  IS;  Suet.  Oali.  U;  Rit- 
Oali,  1&,  where  tpemtloi  ahoald  be  thangad  iaM 
»ornjui(.) 

It  ia  unculain  to  which  of  the  Captoa  the  t« 
following  coina  belong  :  the  praenomen  Pubfita 
wauldkiaduatORfertlwm(aN0L2.  The  i«Bt> 
contain!  on  the  obverae  a  bead  oF  Uar*  aritk  a  irofiy 
behind  it  and  the  inacriptiaa  P.  Fomin  P.  F. 
Capito  III.  Vn.,  and  on  the  rcverae  a  laaa  ridiag 
on  horaeback  at  foil  gallop,  with  two  awn  bdaw 
Gghting,  and  the  inachption  Man.  Fort.  T*.  Mil. 


The  latter  coin  conttina  en  the  obeene  the  bead  of 
ConcDidia  with  the  inaeriptioD  P.  Foimnw  C  <- 
PiTO  in.  Vin.  CoHooHoii,  and  on  the  rever  i 
a  double  portico  with  the  inaeriptioo  T.  DnH.  Iiir. 
Va.  PvuL.  [L,aj 
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CA'PITO,  INSTEIUS,  a  centurion  in  the  Ro- 
man innj  which  carried  on  the  war  onder  Domi- 
tint  Corbalo  against  the  Parthian  Vologeses,  a.  d. 
54.  The  king,  after  heing  defeated,  sent  hostages 
who  were  delivered  up  to  C^to.  He  is  probably 
tlie  lame  whom  we  meet  with  three  years  later,  in 
thoie  same  regions  as  praefectas  castromm,  to 
whom  Corbalo  entrusted  some  of  the  smaller  fort- 
leMes  in  Annenia.  (Tac.  ^nn.xiii.  9,39.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'PITO,  LUCrUUS,  procurator  of  Asia  in 
A.  D.  23,  was  accused  by  the  provincials  of  malver- 
ation,  and  was  tried  by  the  senate.  (Tac  Ann. 
IT.  15 ;  Dion  Cass.  Irii.  23.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'PITO,  C.  MA'RIUS,  occurs  on  several 
cmot  of  the  Maria  gens,  a  specimen  of  which  is 
giren  below,  but  this  Marius  Capito  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  andcnt  writer.  The  obverse  re- 
pn»enu  the  head  of  Ceres,  the  reverse  a  man 
ploughmg. 
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CA'PITO,  VIRGI'NIUS.  During  the  war 
between  the  supporters  of  Vitellius  and  Vespasian, 
A.  0.  69,  Virginias  Capito  sent  a  slave  to  L.  Vitel- 
Uos,  the  emperor^s  brother,  promising  to  surrender 
to  him  the  citadel  of  Terracina,  if  he  would  receive 
^  garrison.  The  slave  was  afterwards  hanged 
far  having  assisted  in  carrying  out  a  treacherous 
i«ign.  (Tac  Hist,  iiL  77,  iv.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLrNUS,  a  family-name  in  several 
^maa  gentes,  which  was  no  doubt  originally 
givea  to  a  person  who  lived  on  the  hill  Capitolinus. 
lo  the  same  way  Aventinensis,  Caeliomontanus, 
I^*qulinu,  frequently  occur  as  the  names  of  femilies 
*t  Rome.  fli.  S.1 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  JU'LIUa  We  possess  a 
▼•hnoe  containing  the  biogn^hies  of  various  Rch 
Bian  emperorv  and  pretenders  to  the  purple,  com- 
piled by  writers  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of 
the  third  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
^c^icating  Uieir  works  for  the  most  part  to  Diocle- 
^  or  Constantine.  The  number  of  pieces  is  in 
all  thjrty-ibnr.  They  reach  from  Hadrian  to  the 
<i«ath  of  Carinna,  that  is,  from  ▲.  d.  117  to  a.  d. 
284,  extending  over  a  space  of  167  years,  and 
^^I'niuag  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  Caesars  of 
boetooias,  which  terminate  with  Domitian.  No 
OBBiediate  connexion,  however,  is  established  with 
the  last-named  work,  since  Nerva  and  Trajan  are 
Pitted  over ;  nor  is  the  series  absolutely  complete, 
evm  within  its  own  proper  limits,  for  there  is  a 
^  of  nine  years,  from  the  third  Oordian  to  Vale- 
fianoa,  that  is,  from  a.  b.  244  to  a.  d.  253,  indud- 
^  the  reigna  of  Philippus,  Deciua,  Qallus,  and 
^^Bulianas.  It  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  indeed, 
^  these,  as  well  as  Nerva  and  Trajan,  may  ori- 
SubUj  have  formed  a  part  of  the  whole,  and  that 
^  existing  blanks  are  owing  to  the  mutilation  of 
^  HS.  which  formed  the  udietype ;  but  this  is 
*^y  a  probable  conjecture.  The  authors  of  the 
^^'^^cctum  are  cinnmonly  classed  together  under  the 
"^  **Uistoriae  Aogustae  Scriptores  sex,"  their 
^^DMs  being  Aelius  Sportianus,  Julius  Capitolinus, 
^akatins  Oalticanna,  Aelius  Lompridius,  Trebellius 


PoUio,  and  Flavins  Vopiscus.     In  consequence  of 
the  confusion  which  prevaiU  in  the  MSS.  it  is  im- 
possible to  assign  each  section  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty to  its  real  owner,  and  no  trustworthy  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  comparing  the  styles  of 
the  different  portions,  for  the  Uves  do  not  exhibi- 
the  well-digested  result  of  careful  and  extensive  re- 
search, but  are  in  many  instances  evidently  made  up 
of  scraps  derived  fromdififerent  sources  and  possess- 
ing dirorent  degrees  of  merit,  loosely  tacked  toge- 
ther, and  often  jumbled  into  a  rough  mass  destitute 
of  form  and  symmetry.     Hoice  we  find  numerous 
repetitions  of  frivolous  details,  a  strange  mixturo  of 
what  is  grave  and  valuable  with  the  most  puerile 
and  worthless  rubbish,  and  a  multitude  of  irrecon- 
cileable  and  contradictory  statements  freely  admit- 
ted without  remark  or  expbnation.    We  have  his- 
tory here  presented  to  us  in  its  lowest  and  crudest 
shape — a  total  want  of  judgment  in  the  selection 
and  classification  of  fiicts ;  an  absence  of  all  unity 
of  purpose,  no  attempt  being  made  to  establish  a 
relation  between  the  circumstances  recorded  and 
the  charBctnr  of  the  individual  under  discussion; 
and  a  total  disregard  of  philosophical  combination 
and  inference.    The  narratives  have  all  the  bare- 
ness and  disjointed  incoherence  of  a  meagre  chro- 
nicle without  possessing  simplicity  and  methodical 
ananffement    These  strictures  nu^  perhaps  be 
slightly  modified  in  fiivour  of  Vopiscus,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  had  access  to  valuable  public  records, 
and  to  have  taken  some  pains  to  extract  what  was 
most  interesting,  although  he  often  exhibits  as  lit- 
tle discretion  as  the  rest  in  working  up  his  raw 
materials.     But,  notwithstanding  all  these  defects, 
this  compilation  is  of  no  small  importance  in  ena- 
bling us  to  form  a  just  conception  of  an  important 
period  of  Roman  history.     We  have  no  reason  to 
question  the  general  accuracy  of  the  great  events 
recorded,  although  blended  with  idle  rumours  and 
fidse  details;  nor  the  general  fidelity  of  the  por- 
traits of  the  leading  men,  although  the  likenesses 
may  be  in  some  instances  flattered  and  in  others 
caricatured,  according  to  the  predilections  of  the 
artist.    The  antiquarian,  above  all,  will  here  dis- 
cover a  mass  of  curious  statements  with  regard  to 
the  formal  administration  of  public  affidrs  and  tho 
history  of  jurisprudence,  together  with  a  multitude 
of  particulars  illustrating  the  state  of  literature  and 
the  arts,  the  social  usages  and  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  prevailed  among  the  different 
classes  of  the  community  during  this  stormy  period. 
Nay,  the  very  frivolous  minuteness  with  which  these 
writers  desomt  upon  matters  connected  with  the 
private  life  and  habits  of  the  personages  who  pass 
under  review,  although  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of 
history,  opens  up  to  us  a  very  singular  region  for 
observation  and  inquiry,  the  more  interesting  be- 
cause usually  inaccessible.     In  these  departments 
also  we  may  receive   the  information  conveyed 
without  suspicion,  for  upon  such  topics  there  could 
be  no  conceivable  motive  for  &lsehood  or  misrepre- 
sentation ;  and  the  worst  we  have  to  fear  is,  that 
the  love  of  the  marvellous  may  occasionally  have 
given  rise  to  exaggeration  in  describing  the  fantas- 
tic extravagance  and  profusion  so  characteristic  of 
that  epoch. 

Nine  biographies  bear  the  name  of  Capitolinus : 
1.  Antoninus  Pius,  2.  Mareus  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
3.  L.  Verus,  4.  Pertinax,  5.  Clodius  Albinus, 
6.  Opilius  Macrinus,  7.  the  two  Moximini,  8.  the 
three  Gordiani,    9.  Maximus  and  Balbinus.     Of 
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these  AntoninQB  Pius  and  L.  VeroB  are  inicrib- 
ed  to  Diocletian,  who  is  also  addressed  in  M.  An- 
relius  (c  19);  Pertinax  and  Mazimns  with  Balbi- 
nus  bear  no  inscription ;  the  rest  are  inscribed 
to  Constantine.  Salmasius,  following  the  au- 
thority of  the  Palatine  MSS.,  assigns  the  first 
five  to  Spartianos,  and  acknowledges  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  8th  only,  as  the  genuine  productions 
of  Capitolinus ;  but  these  are  points  on  which  it  is 
foolish,  in  the  absence  of  all  satis&ctory  evidence, 
internal  or  external,  to  hazard  even  an  opinion. 

The  editio  princeps  of  the  Historiae  Augustae 
Scriptores  was  printed  at  Milan  in  1475  by  Philip 
de  Lavagna,  in  a  folio  volume  divided  into  three 
parts,  of  which  the  first  contains  Suetonius ;  the 
second  a  piece  entitled  de  exordto  Nervae^  followed 
by  the  Augustan  Historians ;  the  third  Eutropius 
and  Paulus  Diaconus.  It  is  excessively  rare,  and 
bears  a  high  price.  It  was  reprinted  at  Venice  by 
Bemardinus,  foL  1489,  and  by  Rubeus,fol.  1490. 
These  lives  are  also  to  be  found  in  rarious  miscel- 
lanies containing  the  history  of  the  Caesars  which 
speared  during  the  16th  century ;  but  they  were 
first  brought  out  in  an  independent  fonn  at 
Paris,  4to.  1603,  under  the  inspection  of  Isaac 
Casaubon;  this  was  followed  by  the  edition  of 
Salmasius,  foL  Par.  1620,  which  exhibits  a  text 
greatly  improved  by  a  careful  examination  of  MSS. 
and  copious  notes  c<mtaining  a  prodigious  but  ill- 
digested  mass  of  erudition.  The  most  useful  edi- 
tion is  that  by  Schrevelius  (Lugd.  Bat  1671);  but 
much  remains  to  be  done,  for  palpable  corruptions 
appear  in  every  page. 

(Dodwell,  PradeeLAoadem,  8vo,  Oxford,  1692; 
Heyne,  Optuc  Academ,  voL  vi  p.  52,  &c;  Ou.  de 
Moulines,  Mimoires  sur  les  Eenvoms  de  l^Histoire 
A  offu$te,  in  Mhnoires  de  PAoadhnie  de  Berlin,  1 750 ; 
Godofred.  Muscovius,  Oratio  de  U»u  et  Praettantia 
Hid.  AugusL  in  Jure  CiviU^  in  his  Opuec,  Juridioa 
et  PhUJog,  8vo.  Lips.  1776 ;  H.  E.  Dirksen,  Die 
ScripL  Hidor,  Avgu$L  8vo.  Lips.  1842.)  [W.  R.] 

CAPITOLfNUS,  P.  MAE'LIUS,  twice  con- 
sular tribune,  in  b.  c.  400  and  396.  (Liv.  t.  12, 
18.)  [L.  &] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  MA'NLIUS.  1.  M.Man- 
LIU8  Capitolinur,  consulaT  tribune  in  &  c.  434. 
(Liv.  iv.  23.) 

2.  L.  Manlius  Capitolinus,  consular  tribune 
in  B.  c.  422.    (Liv.  iv.  42.) 

3.  A.  Manlius  a.  p.  Cn.  n.  CAPrroLiNus  Vul- 
so,  thrice  consular  tiibune,  in  b.  c.  405,  402,  and 
397.  In  B.  c.  390  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors 
whom  the  senate  sent  to  Delphi,  to  dedicate  there 
the  golden  crater  which  CamiUus  had  vowed.  In 
the  straits  of  Sicily  the  ambassadors  fell  in  with 
pirates  of  Lipara  and  were  made  prisoners,  but 
they  were  restored  to  fireedom  and  treated  with 
distinction  at  Lipara,  when  it  became  known  who 
they  were.    (Liv.  iv.  61,  v.  8,  16,  28.) 

4.  M.  Manlius  T.  p.  A.  n.  CAPrroLiNUS,  the 
famous  deliverer  of  the  Capitol  from  the  Oauls, 
was  consul  in  B.  c.  392  with  L.  Valerius  Potitus. 
An  insignificant  war  was  carried  on  in  that  year 
against  the  Aequians,  for  which  Manlius  was 
honoured  with  an  ovation,  and  his  colleague  with  a 
triumph.  Rome  was  visited  at  the  time  by  a  pes- 
tilence, and  as  the  two  consuls  were  seised  with 
it,  they  were  obliged  to  abdicate,  and  an  interreign 
fallowed.  In  b.  c.  390,  when  the  Gauls  one  night 
endeavoured  to  ascend  the  Capitol,  Manlius,  whose 
residence  was  on  the  Capitol,  was  roused  firom  his 
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sleep  by  the  cackling  of  the  geese,  and  on  diseoiw- 
ing  the  cause  of  it,  he  and  as  many  men  as  be  ooold 
collect  at  the  moment  hastened  to  the  spot  vheie 
the  Gauls  were  ascending,  and  succeeded  in  repd- 
ling  them.     This  gallant  and  suocessfol  deed  wit 
rewarded  the  next  day  by  the  assembled  people 
with  all  the  simple  and  rude  honours  and  distinc- 
tions which  were  customary  at  the  time.    He  ii 
said  to  have  received  the  surname  of  Capitohoss 
from  this  circumstance ;  but  this  is  probaUy  a  mii- 
take,  as  it  had  become  a  regular  fiunily-Dame  in 
his  gens  before  his  time,  and  he  would  thni  hsve 
inherited  it  from  his  fiither.     In  bl  c.  387  he  to 
appointed  interrex,  but  two  years  later,  b.  c.  385, 
he  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  patricians,  to  wbon 
he  belonged,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  t^ 
plebeians,  who  were  suffering  severely  from  tlieir 
debts  and  the  harsh  and  cruel  treatment  they  ex- 
perienced froQi  their   patrician  creditors.     The 
motive,  however,  itom  which  Manlius  came  fo^ 
ward  to  support  them  was  not  pure ;  it  appean 
that  after  his  delivery  of  the  Capitol  he  was  m  in- 
toxicated with  his  exploit,  that  he  could  not  bear 
seeing  any  man  placed  on  an  equality  with  or 
raised  above  himself  and  it  is  even  believyd  thst 
he  harboured  the  scheme  of  making  himself  tyrmt 
or  king  of  Rome.   With  such  or  similar  intentioQS 
he  excited  the  plebeians  against  their  oppresBsn, 
who  became  lo  alarmed  that  they  reserved  npoo 
the  appointment  of  a  dictator,  A.  ComeUus  Coras. 
While  the  dictator  was  absent  frvnn  Rome,  Manhu 
had  recourse  to  violence  to  rescue  the  plebeiss 
firom  the  hands  of  their  creditors,  and  conducted 
himself  altogether  like   a    otmiplete  demagogue. 
When  the  dictatw  returned  to  the  dtj  in  order  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  of  Manlius,  he  sum- 
moned Manlius  to  appear  before  him.    The  rebd 
came  accompanied  by  a  host  of  plebeians ;  but  the 
dictator  had  him  arrested  by  one  of  his  viaton  sad 
consigned  to  prison  as  a  seditious  dtizen.    The 
plebeians,  though  they  did  not  venture  anything 
against  the  orders  of  the  dictator,  displayed  thek 
grief  by  putting  on  mourning  for  their  champwuu 
and  gaUiering  around  his  prison.    The  attemptt  d 
the  senate  to  allay  the  indignation  of  the  pkhosaft 
by  assignments  of  land,  only  irritated  than  the 
more,  as  they  regarded  these  &voan  as  bribes  to 
betray  their  patron,  and  the  insomctiaii  rose  to 
such  a  height,  that  the  senate  and  patridans  nv 
themselves  obliged  to  liberate  Manfins.     By  this 
step,  however,  nothing  was  gained ;  the  plebeisos 
now  had  a  leader,  and  the  insunection  inHead  of 
decreasing  spread  further  and  frirther.      In  the 
year  following,  B.  c.  384,  the  Romans  had  not  to 
fight  against  any  foreign  enony,  and  as  Manliis 
did  not  scruple  to  instigate  the   plebs  to  (^len 
violence,  the  consular  tribunes  dl  the  year  received 
orders,  videretU  ne  qmd  res  pmUiea  debrimtemti  oo- 
peret.     Manlius  was  charged  with  high-tieasm, 
and  brought  before  the  peo|^  asscmblind  in  the 
campus  Martins,  but  as  the  Capitol  which  had  owe 
been  saved  by  him  could  be  seen  firom  this  pboe, 
the  court  was  removed  to  the  Poetehniaa  grove 
outside  the  porta  Ninnentana.     Here  Maalins  was 
condemned,  notwithstanding  his  former  military 
glory  and  his  ^peals  to  the  gratitude  of  the  pe»- 
pie,  and  the  tribimes  threw  him  down  the  Tarpeisa 
rock.   The  members  of  the  Manlia  gens  coosidcRd 
that  he  had  brought  di^;race  upim  them,  and  ac- 
cordingly resolved  that  none  of  them  should  ever 
have  in  future  the  pFMnomen  of  Marcus    (Liv.  v. 
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31,47,  TL  5, 11, 14— 20;  Ck.  de  Re  PM,  U.  27, 
Philipp,  1 13,  il  44 ;  OelL  xriL  21 ;  Dion  Cus. 
Png.  31,  p.  15,  ed.  Reimar,  xIy.  32 ;  Aurel  Vict 
(fc  Fir.  IlL  24.) 

5.  A.  Manuus  a.  f.  a.  n.  Capitolinus,  four 
timet  consular  tribniM,  in  b.  c.  389,  385,  383,  and 
370.  In  his  first  tribuneehip  Rome  was  attacked 
by  ieroil  enemies  at  once,  and  A.  Manlius  ob- 
tiiDed  the  onnmand  of  one  of  the  three  armies 
then  laised  fas  guarding  the  dtj.  In  the  second 
triboneship  he  persoaded  the  senate  to  appoint  a 
dilator  to  cany  on  the  war  against  the  Volsdans, 
lAtins,  and  Hemicans.    (Ur.  vi  1,  1 1,  21,  36.) 

6.  C.  Manlius  Capitolinuil  consular  tribune 
iDB.c385.    (Liy.  7130.)       * 

7.  P.  Manuus  a.  p.  a.  n.  Capttolinus,  con- 
nlsr  tribune  in  &  c.  379.  He  was  created  dic- 
tttor  in  B.  a  368,  as  the  successor  of  M.  Furius 
Csmilliu,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace  be- 
twem  the  two  orders,  and  during  his  govemment 
the  Lidnian  Uws  were  carried.  In  the  year  fol- 
lowing he  was  elected  consular  tribune  a  second 
time.  (LiY.  tL  30,  38,  Ac ;  Plut.  CaniUL  39, 42.) 

8.  L.  Manuus  A.  f.  A.  n.  Capitolinus  Im- 
nuosua,  was  dictator  in  b.  c.  363  ciavi  Jigmdi 
t^m.  •(Lir.  Tii  8.) 

9.  Cn.  Manuus  L.  f.  A.  n.  CAprroLiNus  Im- 
nuoecs,  was  consul  in  a  c.  359  with  M.  Popil- 
liu  laenas,  and  carried  on  a  war  with  the  Tibur- 
tiui  Two  years  later,  a.  c.  357,  he  was  again 
oUed  to  the  consulship,  during  wliich  he  had  to 
wry  on  a  war  against  the  Faliscans  and  Tarqui- 
luensea.  In  &  c.  351  he  was  censor  with  C. 
^lutias  Rutilus,  and  during  the  war  with  the 
Aonmcans  in  345,  he  was  magister  equitum  to 
t^  dictator  L.  Furius  Camillus.  (Lir.  vii  12, 
^6, 22,  2a)  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  PETI'LLIUS,  was  acooid- 
iog  to  the  Scholiast  on  Horace  {Sat,  i.  4.  94)  en- 
tnsted  with  the  care  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on 
the  CspitoU  and  was  accused  of  having  stolen  the 
<n>vn  of  Jupiter,  but  was  acquitted  by  the  judges 
io  ooosequenoe  of  his  being  a  friend  of  Augustus. 
The  Scholiast  states  that  Petillius  received  the 
■name  of  Capitdinus  from  his  being  placed  over 
tbe  Capitol ;  Imt  whether  this  be  so,  or  whether  it 
w  a  regular  fiimily-name  of  the  gens,  so  much  is 
<^<itain,  that  the  annexed  coin  of  ^e  gens  refers  to 
tfaeeonnezion  of  one  of  the  Petillii  with  the  temple 
^  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  for  the  obverse  represents 
tW  head  of  Jupiter,  axid  the  reverse  the  temple. 
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CAPITOLI'NUS,  QUI'NCTIUS.  1.  T. 
Qnscnus  Capitolinus  Barbatus,  was  consul 
">  «.  c.  471  with  App.  Claudius  Sabinus  Regil- 
tmsis.  During  the  disputes  about  the  Publilian 
^'f  he  opposed  his  colleague  and  conciliated  the 
P'^iteians,  and  the  law  was  carried.  He  then  con- 
<^vted  the  war  against  the  Aequians,  and  his 
|Rat  popolarity  with  the  soldiers  enabled  him  to 
*^uer  the  enemy,  who  did  not  venture  to  meet 
^  Beaums,  bat  allowed  them  to  ravage  the  coun- 


try. The  immense  booty  acquired  in  this  campaign 
was  all  distributed  among  the  soldiers.  He  ob- 
tained the  consulship  a  second  time  in  b.  c.  468, 
during  which  year  he  again  carried  on  a  war  against 
the  Volsdans  and  Aequians,  and  by  his  presence  of 
mind  saved  the  Roman  camp,  which  was  attacked 
by  the  enemy  during  the  night  After  this  war 
he  was  honoured  with  a  triumpL  In  b.  c  365  he 
was  made  consul  a  third  time.  The  war  against 
the  Aequians  and  Volsdans  was  still  continued,  and 
Capitolinus,  who  was  stationed  on  mount  Algidus 
and  there  heard  of  the  ravaging  inroads  of  the 
Aequians  in  the  Roman  territory,  returned  to 
Rome  and  delivered  his  fellow-citizens  from  their 
terror.  The  senate  proclaimed  a  justitium,  and 
the  consul  again  inarched  out  to  protect  the  Roman 
frontier ;  but  as  he  did  not  meet  with  the  enemy, 
who  had  in  the  meantime  been  defeated  by  hia 
colleague  Q.  Fabius,  Capitolinus  returned  to  Rome 
four  days  after  he  had  left  it  The  consulship  was 
given  him  for  the  fourth  time  in  b.  c.  446,  together 
with  Agrippa  Furius.  During  the  quarrels  which 
were  then  going  on  at  Rome  between  the  patri- 
cians and  ^beians,  the  Aequians  and  Volsdans 
again  took  up  arms,  b^n  ravaging  Latium,  and 
advanced  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  dty.  The 
people  of  Riome  were  too  distracted  among  them- 
selves to  take  the  field  against  the  enemy,  but 
Capitolinus  succeeded  in  allaying  the  discontent  of 
the  plebs,  and  in  rousing  the  nation  to  defend 
itself  with  all  energy.  The  supreme  command  of 
the  Roman  army  was  siven  him  with  the  consent 
of  his  colleague,  and  he  routed  the  enemy  in  a 
fierce  contest  In  b.  c.  443  he  obtained  his  fifth 
consulship.  In  this  year  the  censorship  was  in- 
stituted at  Rome  as  an  office  distinct  from  the  con- 
sulship. While  his  colleague  M.  O^ganius  Mace- 
rinus  was  engaged  in  a  war  against  Aiirdea,  Capito- 
linus gained  equal  laurels  at  home  by  acting  as 
mediator  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
with  both  of  whom  he  had  acquired  the  highest 
esteem.  The  extraordinary  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion he  had  shewn  on  all  occasions,  obtained  for 
him  the  sixth  consulship  in  b.  c.  439,  together 
with  Agrippa  Menenius.  Rome  was  at  that  time 
visited  by  a  fiunine,  and  when  he  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  appointing  a  dictator  under  the  dr- 
cumstances,  the  dignity  was  offered  him,  but  he 
declined  it  on  account  of  hia  advanced  age,  recom- 
mending L.  Quinctius  Cindnnatus,  who  was  ac- 
cordingly raised  to  that  dignity.  In  b.  c.  437,  he 
accompanied  the  dictator  Mam.  Aemilius  Mamer> 
cinus  as  legate  in  his  campaign  against  Fidenae, 
and  a  few  years  Uter  he  came  forward  as  a  sup- 
pliant for  the  son  of  the  dictator  Cindnnatus,  who 
was  tried  before  the  comitia,  and  the  prayer  of  the 
aged  Quinctius  procured  his  acquittal  After  this 
time  we  hear  no  more  of  hinu  (Liv.  iL  56 — GU, 
64, iiL2,&c.,66,&civ.  8,10,13,17,41;  Dionys. 
ix.  43,  &C.,  57,  61,  xi.  63;  Zonar.  vii.  19.) 

2.  T.  Quinctius  CAPtrouNus  Barbatus,  a 
son  of  No.  1,  was  consul  in  B.  c.  421,  together 
with  N.  Fabius  Vibulanus.    (Liv.  iv.  43.) 

3.  T.  Quinctius  T.  f.  T.  n.  Capitolinus  Bar- 
batus, a  son  of  No.  2,  consular  tribune  in  b.  c. 
405.     (Liv.  iv.  61;  Zonar.  vii.  20.) 

4.  T.  Quinctius  Capitounub,  consular  tribune 
in  B.  c  385,  and  magister  equitum  in  the  same  year 
to  the  dictator  Q.  Cornelius  Cossus.  (Liv.  vi.  1 1.) 

5.  T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus, 
consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  388.    [Cincinnatus.] 
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6.  T.  QuiNCTiUB  C1NCINNATU8  Capitolincs, 
consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  368.     [Cincinnatos.] 

7  T.  QuiNCTius  T.  p.  Pennus  Capitolinos 
Crispin  us,  was  appointed  dictator  in  b.  c.  361,  to 
conduct  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  as  Liry  thinks, 
who  is  supported  by  the  triumphal  fiwti,  which 
ascribe  to  him  a  triumph  in  this  year  over  the 
Gauls.  In  the  year  following  he  was  magister 
cquitum  to  the  dictator,  Q.  Servilius  Ahala,  who 
likewise  fought  against  the  Gauls.  In  B.  c.  354  he 
was  consul  with  M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  and  in  thaf' 
year  the  Tiburtines  and  Tarquinienses  were  sub- 
dued. In  B.  c.  351,  he  was  appointed  consul  a  se- 
second  time,  and  received  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  the  Faliscans  as  his  province,  bat  no  battle 
was  fought,  as  the  Romans  confined  themselves  to 
ravaging  the  country.    (Llv.  vii.  9,  II,  18,  22.) 

8.  T.  QuiNCTius  Pennus  Capitolinus  Cris- 
pin us.  In  B.  c.  214,  when  M.  Claudius  Marcellus 
went  to  Rome  to  sue  for  hit  third  consulship,  he 
left  Capitolinus  in  Sicily  in  command  of  the  Roman 
fleet  and  camp.  In  b.  a  209,  he  was  elected  prae- 
tor, and  obtained  Capua  as  his  province.  The  year 
after,  &  c.  208,  he  was  elected  consul  together  with 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  and  both  consuls  were 
commissioned  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Hannibal 
in  Italy.  In  a  battle  which  was  fought  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tarentnm,  Capitolinus  was  se- 
verely wounded  and  retreated.  He  was  afUrwards 
carried  to  Capua  and  thence  to  Rome,  where  he 
died  at  the  close  of  the  year,  after  having  pro- 
claimed T.  Manlius  Torquatus  dictator.  (Liv. 
xxiv.  39,  xxvii.  6,  7, 21, 27, 28, 33 ;  Polyb.  x.  32.) 

9.  T.  QuiNCTius  T.  F.  Pennus  Capitolinus 
Crispinus,  consul  in  b.  c.  9.  (Fast  Cap.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLI'NUS,  P.  SErXTIUS,  sumamed 
VATICANUS,  was  consul  in  a  c.  452  with  T. 
Menenius  Agrippa.  In  this  year  the  ambassadors 
who  had  been  sent  to  Athens  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  its  laws  and  institutions,  returned  to 
Rome,  and  in  the  year  following  P.  Sextius  was 
one  of  the  decemvirs  appointed  to  draw  up  a  new 
code  of  laws.  Festus  (s.  v.  peculatus)  mentions  a 
lex  multaticia  which  was  carried  by  P.  Sextius  and 
his  colleague  during  their  consulship.  (Liv.  iii.  32, 
&c. ;  Dionys.  x.  54.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPITOLrNUS,  SP.  TARPE'IUS  MON- 
TA'NUS,  consul  in  b.  c.  454  with  A.  Atemius 
Varus,  k  lea  de  multcte  aaeramento  which  was 
carried  in  his  consulship,  is  mentioned  by  Festus 
(«.  V.  peculatui,  comp.  Cic.  de  Be  PubL  il  35 ;  Liv. 
iii.  31  ;  Dionys.  x.  48,  50).  After  the  close  of 
their  office  both  consuls  were  accused  by  a  tribune 
of  the  people  for  having  sold  the  booty  which  they 
had  maide  in  the  war  against  the  Aequians,  and 
giving  the  proceeds  to  the  aenuium  instead  of  dis- 
tributing it  among  the  soldiers.  Both  were  con- 
demned notwithstanding  the  violent  opposition  of 
the  senate.  In  &  c.  449,  when  the  Roman  anny 
advanced  towards  Rome  to  revenge  the  murder  of 
Virginia,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  Aven- 
tine,  Sp.  Tarpeius  was  one  of  the  two  ambassadors 
whom  the  senate  sent  to  the  revolted  army  to  re- 
monstrate with  them.  In  the  year  following,  he 
and  A.  Atemius,  though  both  were  patricians,  were 
elected  tribunes  of  the  plebs  by  the  cooptation 
of  the  college  to  support  the  senate  in  its  opposi- 
tion to  the  rogation  of  the  tribune  L.  Trebonius. 
(Liv.  iu.  50,  55.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPRA'RIUS,  a  surname  of  Q.  Caedlius  Me- 
tellus,  consul  B.  c.  113.     [Mktbllus.] 


CAJ>TA. 

CAPRATINA,  a  surname  of  Juno  at  Rome,  of 
which  the  origin  is  related  as  f(^ows : — ^Whentbe 
Roman  state  was  in  a  very  weak  eonditioD^  sfter 
the  ravages  of  the  Gauls,  ibe  neighbouring  people 
under  Postumius  Livius  advanced  £ram  Fidense 
before  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  demanded  Ronyai 
women  in  marriage,  threatening  to  destroy  Rook 
completely  unless  their  demand  was  complied  witk 
While  the  Ronum  senate  was  yet  deliberatiog  ss 
to  what  was  to  be  done,  a  slave  of  the  name  of 
Tutela  or  Philotis,  oflfered  to  go  with  her  fellow- 
slaves,  in  the  disguise  of  free  women,  to  the  csmp 
of  the  enemy.  The  stratagem  succeeded,  and  what 
the  Latins  in  th^ir  camp,  intoxicated  with  vise, 
had  Men  asleep,  the  slaves  gave  a  signal  to  tbe 
Romans  from  a  wild  fig-tree  (itynr^iemi).  The 
Romans  now  broke  forth  frtnn  the  city,  and  de- 
feated the  enemy.  The  senate  rewarded  tke 
generosity  of  the  female  slaves  by  restoring  then 
to  freedom^  and  giving  to  each  a  dowry  £raa  the 
public  treasury.  The  day  on  which  Rome  had 
thus  been  delivered,  the  7th  of  July,  was  csOed 
nonae  Caprotinae,  and  an  annual  festival  was  cele- 
brated to  Juno  Caprotina  in  all  Latiom,  by  free 
women  as  well  as  by  female  slaves,  with  wnck 
mirth  and  merriment  The  s<demiiity  took  pbee 
under  the  ancient  caprificns,  and  the  milky  jsiee 
flowing  from  the  tree  was  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to 
the  goddess.  {UMcnh.  Sat  III;  Vtato^DeLmf. 
LoL  vL  18 ;  Plut  RomuL  29,  OaamL  33.)  [L.&] 

CAPRE'OLUS,  succeeded  AoreUns  in  theepii^ 
copal  see  of  Carthage  in  the  year  430,  at  thepenod 
when  all  Africa  was  overrun  and  ravaged  by  tbe 
Vandals.  The  state  of  the  ooontry  rendering  it 
impossible  to  send  a  regular  deputation  to  the 
council  of  Ephesus,  sumimmed  in  431  for  the  psr- 
pose  of  discussing  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius,  Ok 
preolus  deroateh^  thither  his  deacon  Besula,  with 
an  epistle,  m  which  he  deplores  tbe  circnmrtsoees 
whidi  compelled  his  absence,  and  dmounoet  the 
tenete  of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  O^oeehis 
is  believed  to  have  died  before  439,  tbe  year  a 
which  Carthage  was  stormed  by  the  Vandak 

We  possess,  I.  EjpiatoUi  ad  Sjntodmm 
written,  as  we  have  seen  above,  in  431.    It  ii 
tant  both  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

2.  Epidola  de  ma  Ckriati  em  Dei  H  He 
J^enona  oonira  ftcent  dtuMMxiuM  Hoetx 
a  long  and  learned  letter,  addressed  to  two 
named  Vitalis  and  Constantiss,  or  TonantiBs, 
had  written  from  ^lain  to  consult  Capreobs 
coming  the  controversy  which  was  thai 
the  church.     It  is  contained  in  the  Variar, 
of  Sirmond,  vol.  L  Paris,  1675,  Svo. 

Both  of  the  above  works,  together  with  Uie 
tie  of  Vitalis  and  Tonantins  to  Capredns,  will  be 
found  in  the  Bibliotheca  PUnun  of  QaHawl,  ^vaL 
ix.  p.  490. 

3.  A  fragment  in  r^y  to  the  letter  addressed  W 
Theodosius  to  Augustin  with  regard  to  tbe  cosmca 
of  Ephesus,  is  preserved  by  Fenmndus  in  bis 
**  Epistola  ad  Pelagium  et  Anatoliufli,^  and  quoted 
by  Galland. 

4.  Tillemont  believes  Capreolus  tobe  the  i 
the  Senno  de  T^tmpcm  Barfranleo,  on  tbe  in^ 
of  Africa  by  the  Vandals,  usually  ii^nded 
tbe  works  of  St.  Augustin.  QtHiiiaA^BSbL. 
vol.  ix.  Prolegg.  p.  31 ;  Schoenemann,  AA/.  A»- 
trum  Ladnontrnf  c.  v.  32,  who  cmmerates  aB  tiK 
editions.  [W.  R,] 

C APTA  or  CAPITA,  a  somame  of  the  Mincrvm 
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wonhipped  on  the  Cnelian  hill  at  Rome.  Its 
origin  was  not  known.  Ovid  (FaaL  iii.  837,  &c) 
proposes  ▼arioot  conjecturea  about  it       [L.  S.] 

CAPUSA,  the  son  of  Oeaalcea,  who  waa  the 
oncie  of  Masiniaaa.  While  the  Utter  waa  in 
Spain  figfatiDg  on  behalf  of  the  Caithaginiana,  his 
faihet  uala  died,  and  waa  sacceeded  in  the  ao- 
▼eieigntj  by  hia  brother  Oeaalcea.  Oeialcea 
alio  dying  shortly  afierwarda,  hia  aon  Capoaa  ob- 
tained the  throne ;  bat  aa  he  had  not  much  influ- 
ence among  hia  people,  one  Mexetolna  hiid  claim 
to  the  kingdom,  and  defeated  and  killed  Capoaa  in 
battle.    (Uv.  xxix.  29.) 

CAPYS  (KArw).  1.  A  aon  of  Aaaaracua  and 
Hieromnemone,  and  fether  of  Anchiaea.  (ApoUod. 
iii^l2.  §2;  Hom.  IL  xx.  239;  Viig.  ^«i.  tI 
768;  Diod.iT.  75.) 

2.  One  of  the  companionaof  Aeneaa,  from  whom 
the  town  of  Capua  waa  aaid  to  have  derired  ita 
name.  (\\t%.  Aen,  x.  145.)  Thia  Capya  waa  a 
Trojan,  and  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  among  thoae 
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who  were  of  opinion  that  the  wooden  horae  ahould 
be  thrown  into  the  water.  (Am,  it  35.)  Livy 
(iy.  37)  atatea,  that  according  to  aome  traditions 
the  town  of  Capua,  which  waa  preyioualy  called 
Vultumnm,  derived  ita  name  from  a  Sanmite  chief 
of  the  name  of  Capya.  [L.  S.] 

CAPYS  SI'LVIUS.    [SiLVius.] 

CAR  (Kdp\  a  son  of  Phoroneua,  and  king  of 
Megara,  from  whom  the  acropolia  of  thia  town  de- 
rived ito  name  Caria.  (Paua.  i.  39.  §  4,  40.  §  5.) 
-His  tomb  waa  ahewn  aa  late  aa  the  time  of  Pauaa- 
niaa,  on  the  road  from  Megara  to  Corinth,  (i.  44. 
§  9.)  Another  mythical  personage  of  the  name  of 
Car,  who  waa  a  brother  of  Lydua  and  Myaua,  and 
was  regarded  aa  the  anceatral  hero  of  the  Carians, 
ia  mentioned  by  Herodotua.  (i.  171.)  [L.  S.] 

CARACALLA  or  CARACALLUS.  The 
genealogy  of  this  emperor  and  of  many  other  his- 
torical peraonagea  will  be  readily  understood  from 
the  following  table.  An  account  of  each  individual 
is  given  in  ita  proper  alphabetical  place. 


Rmaiannw. 

I 


Jnlia  Domna  Augusta,  second  wife  of 
L.  Septimius  Severua  Anguatus. 


I 

Jnlia  Maesa  Augusta,  wife 
of  Julius  Avitus. 

I 


H.  Aoretins  Antoninus 
Aognstoa,  commonly 
called  Caracalla. 


L.(TeLP.)Septi- 
miua  Geta  Au- 
gnatna. 


Julia  Soemiaa  Au- 
guata,  wi£B  of  Sex. 
Variua  MarceUua. 

M.  AureliuB  Antoninus 
Augustus,  conomonly 
called  Elagabaloa. 


Julia  Mamaea  Augusta, 
wife  of  Gessius  Mar- 
cianus. 

M.  Aurelins  Sevems 
Alexander  Augus- 
tus. 


CatMaDa  or  CaracaUns,  aon  of  Septimiua  Seve- 
ras  aiul  hia  aeoond  wife  Julia  Donrna,  waa  bom 
at  Lyona  on  the  4th  or  6th  of  April,  a.  d.  188. 
Hile  hia  fruher  waa  governor  of  Gallia  Lugdu- 
oenda.  The  diild  waa  originally  called  Bcw 
AM8S  after  hia  maternal  grandfather,  but  when 
S^veraa  thoag}it  fit  to  declare  himaelf  the  adopted 
^^pnag  of  M.  AnreUua,  he  at  the  aame  time 
c^uged  the  name  of  hia  boy  to  M,  AwreUita  Anto- 
■<"«,  a  deaignation  retained  by  him  ever  alter. 
CimuaHa  or  Caraeallua^  which  never  appeara  on 
Bcdala  or  inacriptiona,  was  a  nickname  derived 
^vn  a  long  tonic  or  great  coat  with  a  hood,  worn 
by^  Oaola,  which  he  adopted  aa  his  favourite 
^reas  after  he  became  emperor,  and  introduced  into 
tW  army.  These  vestments  found  great  favour, 
^^Mially  among  the  bwer  orders,  and  wero  known 
*»dtitommama^  CaracaUae, 

Young  Baaaianua  ia  aaid  to  have  been  remark- 
able m  early  life  for  a  gentle  and  pleaaing  addreaa. 
At  tbia  period  he  waa  beloved  alike  by  hia  parents 
3od  the  peojJe,  and  diaplayed  no  indication  of  that 
^Bi^aciona  temper  which  subsequently  rendered  him 
^  iCDoige  of  tbe  world.  At  the  age  of  eight  (1 96) 
be  received  the  title  of  Caesar  and  Prinoeps  Juven- 
tvtia,  ia  Maesia,  while  his  &ther  was  marching 
^VB  the  East  to  encounter  Albinus,  and  the  year 
^iSowing  (197)  he  was  admitted  an  extraordinary 
Bonher  of  the  pontifical  college.  After  the  over- 
t^fov  ef  Albinoa,  we  find  him  styled  Destinatus 
IiBpecator;  and  in  198,  when  ten  yeara  old,  he 
*a*  invested  with  the  tribonidan  power,  and  cre- 
^  Angostiia.  He  accompanied  Severua  in  the 
«Pfditioo  against  the  Pftrthiana,  aharing  hia  victo- 


riea  and  honours,  put  on  the  manly  gown  at  An- 
tioch  in  201,  entered  upon  his  first  consulship  in 
202,  and,  returning  through  Egypt  to  Rome,  was 
married  in  die  course  of  a  few  months  to  Plautilla, 
daughter  of  Plautianus,  the  pnetorian  praefect. 
The  political  events  from  this  date  until  the  death 
of  Sevems,  which  took  place  at  Yoiic,  on  the  4th 
of  February,  a.  d.  21 1,  aro  given  in  the  life  of  that 
prince,  whose  acuteness  and  worldly  knowledge 
were  so  conspicuous,  that  he  could  not,  under  any 
dreumstanoes,  have  foiled  to  fiithom  the  real  cha- 
racter of  his  son,  who  assuredly  was  little  of  a  hy- 
pocrite. But,  although  the  youth  was  known  to 
have  tampered  with  the  troops,  and  once,  it  is  said, 
was  detected  in  an  open  attempt  to  assassinate  his 
fiither,  no  punishment  vras  inflicted,  and  parental 
fondness  prevented  the  feeble  old  man  from  taking 
any  steps  which  might  save  the  empire  from  being 
cursed  with  such  a  ruler.  Geta,  however,  was 
named  joint  heir  of  the  throne,  having  been  pre- 
viously elevated  to  the  rank  of  consul  and  dignified 
with  Uie  appellations  of  Caesar  and  Augustus. 

The  great  object  of  Caracalla  was  now  the  de- 
struction of  this  colleague,  towards  whom  he  enter* 
tained  the  most  deadly  hatred.  Having  fiiiled  in 
persuading  the  army  to  set  aside  the  claims  of  his 
rival,  he,  on  various  occasions,  sought  his  life  se- 
cretly while  they  were  journeying  from  Britain  to 
Rome  with  the  ashes  of  their  &ther;  but  these 
treacherous  schemes  were  all  frustrated  by  the  vi- 
gilance of  Geta,  who  was  well  aware  of  his  danger, 
and  fear  of  the  soldiery  prevented  open  violence. 
A  pretended  reconciliation  now  took  pbioe :  they 
entered  the  dty  together,  together  bestowed  a  do- 
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natiye  on  the  guards  and  the  people,  and  a  nego- 
tiation was  commenced  for  a  peacefiil  partition  of 
the  empire.  Bat  the  passions  of  Caracalla  could 
no  longer  be  restrained.  During  an  interview  held 
in  the  chamber  of  Julia,  soldiers,  who  had  been 
craftily  concealed,  rushed  forth  and  stabbed  the 
younger  son  of  the  empress  in  his  mother^s  arms, 
while  the  elder  not  only  stood  by  and  encouraged, 
but  with  his  own  hands  assisted  in  completing  the 
deed.  The  murderer  sought  to  appease  the  irri- 
tated troops  by  pretending  that  he  had  only  acted 
in  self-defence;  but  was  eventually  compiled  to 
purchase  their  forbearance  by  distributing  among 
them  the  whole  wealth  accumulated  during  his  fiir 
ther's  reign.  The  senate  he  treated  with  well- 
merited  contempt,  and,  feeling  now  secure,  pro- 
ceeded to  glut  his  vengeance  by  massacring  all 
whom  he  suspected  of  having  fisvoured  the  preten- 
sions or  pitied  the  fiste  of  Geta,  whose  name  vras 
forthwith  erased  from  the  public  numumentf.  The 
number  of  persons  sacrificed  is  said  to  have  amount- 
ed to  twenty  thousand  of  both  sexes,  among  the 
number  of  whom  was  Papinianni,  the  celebrated 
jurist.  But  these  crimes  brought  their  own  retri- 
bution. From  this  moment  Caracalla  seems  never 
to  have  enjoyed  tranquillity  for  a  single  hour. 
Never  were  the  terrors  of  an  evil  conscience  more 
fearfully  disphiyed.  After  endeavouring  in  vain 
to  banish  remorse  by  indulgence  in  all  the  dissolute 
pleasures  of  Rome,  by  chariot-racing  and  ^adiato- 
rial  shows  and  wild  beast  hunts,  to  each  of  which 
in  turn  he  devoted  himself  with  frantic  eagerness ; 
after  grinding  the  citizens  to  the  earth  by  taxes 
and  extortions  of  every  description;  and  after  plun- 
dering the  whole  world  to  supply  the  vast  sums 
lavished  on  these  amusements  and  on  his  soldiers, 
he  resolved  if  possible  to  escape  fivm  himself  by 
change  of  place.  Wandering  with  restless  activity 
frtim  land  to  land,  he  sought  to  drown  the  recoUeo- 
tion  of  his  past  guilt  by  fresh  enormities.  Oaul, 
Germany,  Dada,  Thrace,  Asia,  Syria,  and  Egjrpt, 
were  visited  in  snccMsion,  and  were  in  succession 
the  scene  of  varied  and  complicated  atrocities. 
His  sojourn  at  Alexandria  vras  marked  by  a  gene- 
ral slaughter  of  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  avenge 
certain  sarcastic  pleasantries  in  which  they  had  in- 
dulged against  himself  and  his  mother;  and  the 
numbers  of  the  slain  were  so  great,  that  no  one 
ventured  to  make  known  the  amount,  but  ordars 
were  given  to  cast  the  bodies  instantly  into  deep 
trenches,  that  the  extent  of  the  calamity  might  he 
more  effectually  concealed.  The  Greeks  now  be- 
lieved that  the  furies  of  his  brother  pursued  him 
with  their  scourges.  It  is  certain  that  his  bodily 
health  became  seriously  afiected,  and  his  intellects 
evidently  deranged.  He  was  tormented  by  fearful 
visions,  and  the  spectres  of  his  fother  and  the 
murdered  Geta  stood  by  him,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
with  swords  pointed  to  his  bosom.  Believing  him- 
self spell-bound  by  the  incantations  of  his  foes,  he 
had  recourse  to  strange  rites  in  order  to  evoke  the 
spiriu  of  the  dead,  uat  frma  them  he  might  seek 
a  remedy  for  his  tortures;  but  it  was  said  that 
none  would  answer  to  his  call  except  the  kindred 
soul  of  Commodus.  At  last,  he  sought  the  aid  of 
the  gods,  whom  he  importuned  by  day  and  night 
with  prayers  and  many  victims;  but  no  deity 
would  vouchsafe  a  word  of  comfort  to  the  fraticide. 
While  in  this  excited  and  unhappy  condition, 
he  demanded  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Artaba- 
nus,  the  Parthian  king ;  but  the  negotiation  having 
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been  abruptly  broken  ofl^  he  suddenly  paased  the 
Euphrates  in  hostile  anay.  The  enemy  were  to- 
tally unprepared  to  resist  an  invasion  so  unexpect- 
ed, and  could  offer  no  effectual  lesistanoe.  Meso- 
potamia was  wasted  vrith  fire  and  sword,  Arbela 
was  captured,  and  the  emperor,  afier  digging  np  the 
sepulchres  of  the  Parthian  kings  and  scattering  thor 
bones,  returned  to  winter  at  Edesia.  Having  trea- 
cherously gained  possession  of  the  person  of  Abga- 
rus,  king  of  the  Osroeni,  he  seixed  upon  hia  terri- 
tory, and  took  the  field  in  spring  with  the  intention 
of  carrying  his  arms  beyond  the  Tigris.  His  coarse 
was  first  directed  towards  Carrfaae,  that  he  might 
ofier  homage  at  a  celebrated  shrine  of  the  Moon- 
deity  in  that  neighbouriiood ;  but  during  the  march 
he  was  assassinated,  at  the  instigation  of  Macrinuj, 
the  praetorian  praefect,  by  a  veteran  named  Mar- 
tialis,  on  the  8th  of  April,  217,  in  the  thirtieth 
year  of  his  age  and  the  seventh  of  his  reign. 

The  chronology  of  the  last  years  of  Caracalla  is 
full  of  difficulty,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ar- 
range the  different  events  recorded  in  their  proptf 
order  with  anything  like  certainty.  We  hear  of 
an  expedition  against  the  Alemanni  and  anoUier 
against  the  Getae.  The  former,  commemorated  by 
the  epithet  Gtrmamcus^  terminated  in  a  purdiased 
peace;  the  latter  spears  to  have  been  partially 
successful.  The  portion  of  Dion  Cassius  whiim 
refers  to  this  period  consists  of  disjointed  and  im- 
perfect chapters,  between  which  we  can  seldom 
establish  any  connexion.  They  contain,  however, 
much  curious  information,  to  which  considerable 
additions  have  been  made  by  the  fingments  re- 
cently discovered  by  MaL  Dion  tells  us,  that  after 
death  Caracalla  was  usually  spokoi  of  under  the 
insulting  name  of  TanuUut,  taken  firom  a  gladiator 
remarkable  from  his  short  stature,  ugly  fieatures, 
and  sanguinary  disposition.  The  historian  himself^ 
having  exphuned  this  term  (Ixxviii.  9),  invariably 
employs  it  in  the  subsequent  portions  of  his  work. 

We  must  not  omit  to  observe,  that  Gibbon,  fol- 
lowing Spanheim  and  Burmann,  ascribes  to  Cara- 
calla the  important  edict  which 'commonicated  to 
all  free  inhabitants  of  the  empire  the  name  and 
privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  while  several  ancient 
authors  attribute  this  document  to  M.  Aurelias. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  M.  Aurelias  was  the 
author  of  a  very  broad  and  liberal  measure  in  fiivour 
of  the  provincials,  dogged,  however,  by  certain 
conditions  and  restrictions  which  were  swept  away 
by  CaracaUa,  in  order  that  he  mght  introduce  an 
uniform  system  of  taxation  and  extort  a  kiger 
revenue  in  return  for  a  worthless  {mvilege. 

(Dion  Cass.  Ixxvii.  IxxviiL;  Herodian.  iv.;  Spar- 
tian.  ViL  CctracaU. ;  AureL  Vict  EpiL  xxi.,  Cat$, 
xxi.;  Eutrop.  xxi ;  Grater,  Oorp,  Inter,  pp.  cxd. 
cdxviL  ccc  mIxxxv.  ;  Gibbon,  chap.  vi. ;  Joh.  P. 
Mahneri,  Cbmm.  de  Mare.  Aw.  Aniomma  Cotutk- 
tuOoH,  de  CivikUe  Unmeno  Orbi  Bomamae  datA, 
Hall.  1772,  quoted  by  Wendc ;  comp.  Milman's 
Gibbon,  vol.  i.  p.  281.)  A  coin  of  Caiiioalla\ 
which  has  been  acddentally  omitted  here,  is  given 
under  bis  brother  Gbta.  [W.  R.  ] 

CARA'CTACUS  (or,  as  Dion  Casaitts  calls  bin, 
Koparoicot  mr  KarofioicaTos),  was  a  king  of  the 
British  tribe  of  the  Silures,  and  by  various  pros- 
perous enterprises  had  raised  himsetf  above  all  the 
other  British  chiefs.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
most  formidable  enemy  of  the  Romana.  When 
they  made  their  last  attack  upon  him,  be  tiaat* 
ferred  the  war  into  the  country  of  the  Ordovioes, 
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aai  there  took  a  poshion  which  was  as  fiiTontable 
to  himielf  u  it  appeared  detrimental  to  the  Bo- 
nua.    When  Canictaciu,  in  addition  to  thie,  had 
alio  fertified  himaelf  with  artificial  means,  he  ex- 
horted his  men  either  to  die  or  to  conqaer  in  the 
appneehmg  battle.     The  Roman  propraetor,  P. 
(ktonoM,  who  saw  the  disadvantages  under  which 
the  Ramans  were  Labouring,  would  not  haTe  ven- 
tond  upon  an  engagement,  had  not  the  courage  of 
his  soldien  and  officers  demanded  it  The  superior 
mOitaiy  skill  of  the  Roman  I^icms  overcame  all 
the  difficnlties,  and  a  s^dendid  victory  was  gained : 
the  wife  and  daughters  of  Caractacus  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  and  his  hrotheis  surrendered. 
Canctacns  himself  soi^ht  the  protection  of  Carti- 
Bnodoa,  queen  of  the  Brigantes ;  but  she  betrayed 
him,  and  he  was  delivered  up  to  the  Romans,  and 
carried  to  Rome,  a.  d.  51,  after  the  war  in  Britain 
had  lasted  fat  nino  years,  as  Tacitus  nju    The 
cnpeior  Claudius  wished  to  exhibit  to  the  people 
this  old  and  formidable  foe  in  his  humiliation,  and 
<"dered  Caractacus  and  the  members  of  hia  fiunily, 
vtth  their  cUents  and  ornaments,  to  be  led  in  a 
tort  of  triumph  before  an  asaemUy  of  the  people 
■ad  an  anay  of  soldiers.  The  emperor  himsedf  was 
pRsent.    llie  relatives  of  Caractacus  walked  by 
his  side  cast  down  with  grie^  and  entreated  the 
nency  of  the  Romans;  Caractacus  alone  did  nei- 
ther of  these  things,  and  when  he  approached  the 
Ktt  of  the  emperor,  he  stopped  and  addressed  him 
u  so  noble  a  manner,  that  Claudius  pardoned  him 
*od  his  friends.     They  appear,  however,  not  to 
have  returned  to  Britain,  but  to  have  spent  the 
'HMunder  of  their  life  in  Italy.     (Tac  Aim,  xii 
3^38,  flat  iii.  45 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  20.)     [L.  S.] 
CA'RANUS  (K4papos  or  KoportJt).     I.  A  He- 
fscleid  of  the  fianuly  of  the  Temenidae,  and  aocord- 
^to  some  accounts,  the  founder  of  the  Aigive 
oyittsty  in  Macedonia,  about  the  middle  probably 
tf  the  ei^lith  century  b.  c,  since  he  was  brother,  to 
P|^«don,  the  Argive  tyrant     The  legend  tells, 
that  be  led  into  Macedonia  a  huge  force  of  Greeks, 
ud,  following  aflock  of  goats,  entered  the  town  of 
Edeaa  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  and 
a  thick  mist,  unobserved  by  the  inhabitants.    Re- 
aenbering  the  oracle  which  had  desired  him  **to 
■B^  an  empire  by  the  guidance  of  goats,**  he  fixed 
here  the  seat  of  government,  and  named  the  phu» 
•Afgae  in  commemoration  of  the  miracle.    Herodo- 
^  gives  a  difierent  tradition  of  the  origin  of  the 
dynasty,  and  his  account  seems  to  have  been  adopt- 
^  ^  Thncydidea,  who  speaks  of  Archehius  L  as 
the  nmth  king,  and  therefore  does  not  reckon  Gua- 
nas sad  the  other  two  who  come  before  Perdiccas  I. 
^  the  lisU  of  Dexippus  and  Eusebius.    MUller 
tbiaks  that  the  two  traditions  are  substantially  the 
y^  the  one  in  Herodotus  being  the  rude  native 
l^aid,  while  the  other,  of  whi<£  Caranus  is  the 
h«ns  WIS  the  Aigive  story ;  and  he  further  sug- 
8c>ts  that  Kdfittifos  is  perhaps  only  another  form  of 
^««wi    (Wod.  Praam,  ix.  p.  637,  ed.  Wess.; 
notilkr.2;  Jnatvii.  1,  xxxiiL2;  Clinton, /^<m<. 
n.  ^  221 ;  Mailer,  Dor.  I  7.%  15,  App.  i  §  15, 
^  the  authorities  there  refisned  to ;  Herod.  viiL 
137139;  Thnc  iL  100.)    Pausanias,  in  mention- 
^  thiU  the  Macedonians  never  erected  trophies 
*«B  victarious,  records  the  national  tradition  by 
^^^  they  SKcoimted  fior  it,  and  which  lehited, 
^  a  trofhy  set  up  by  Caranus,  in  accordance 
j^  Aigive  costoim,  for  a  victory  over  his  neigh- 
hmr  CiMena,  wma  thrown  down  and  destroyed  by 
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a  lion  firom  Olympus ;  whereby,  it  was  said,  the 
king  learnt  that  its  erection  had  been  of  evil  coun- 
sel, as  deepening  the  enmity  of  the  conquered* 
(Pans.  ix.  40.) 

2.  Mentioned  by  Justin  (xi.  2)  as  a  son  of  Phi- 
lip and  a  half-brother  of  Alexander  the  Great  The 
latter  suspected  him  of  aiming  at  the  throne,  and 
put  him  to  death  soon  after  his  accession,  &  c.  336. 

3.  A  Macedonian  of  ihe  body  called  ircupoi  or 
guards  (comp.  Polyb.  v.  53,  xxxl  3),  was  one  of 
the  gencurals  sent  by  Alexander  against  Satibarzanes 
when  he  had  a  second  time  excited  Aria  to  revolt. 
Caranus  and  his  colleagues  were  successful,  and 
Satibarzanes  was  defeated  and  slain,  in  the  winter 
of  B.  c.  330.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iii  25,28 ;  Curt  vi.  6. 
§  20,  &C.,  vii.  3.  §  2,  Freinsheim,  ad  loc^  vii.  4. 
§  32,  &C.;  comp.  Diod.  xviL  81.)  In  &  c.  329, 
Caranus  was  appointed,  together  with  Androma- 
chus  and  MeuMlemus,  under  the  command  of  the 
Lydan  Phamuches,  to  act  against  Spitamenes,  the 
revolted  satrap  of  Soffdiana.  Their  approach  com- 
pelled him  to  raise  we  siege  of  Maracanda ;  but, 
in  a  battle  which  ensued,  he  defeated  tiiem  with 
the  help  of  a  body  of  Scythian  cavalry,  and  forced 
them  to  fidl  bacx  on  the  river  Polvtimetus,  the 
wooded  banks  of  which  promised  shelter.  The 
rashness  however  or  cowardice  of  Camnus  led  him 
to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  river  with  the  cavalry 
under  his  command,  and  the  rest  of  the  troops 
plunging  in  alter  him  in  haste  and  disorder,  they 
were  all  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  (Arr.  Anab,  iv. 
3, 5 ;  comp.  Curt  viL  6.  §  24,  7.  §  31,  &c)  [E.  E.] 

CARAU'SIUS,  M.  AURE'LIUS  VALE'- 
RIUS.  Maximianus  Herculius  having  equipped 
a  naval  force  at  BoulcM;ne  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pressing the  outrages  of  the  Franks,  who  cruising 
from  place  to  place  in  their  light  sloops  were  de- 
vastating the  coasta  of  Holland,  Gaul,  and  Spain, 
gave  the  command  of  the  armament  to  a  certain 
Carausius,  a  man  of  humble  extraction,  bom  in  Me- 
napia,  a  Strict  between  the  Scheldt  and  Mouse, 
who  had  been  bred  a  pilot  and  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  soldier  in  the  war  against  the  Bagaudae. 
Carausius  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  zeal  and 
energy,  but  alter  a  rime  his  peculiar  tactics  and 
rapidly  increasing  wealth  gave  rise  to  a  suspicion, 
probably  not  ill  founded,  that  he  permitted  the 
pirates  to  conunit  their  ravages  unmolested,  and 
then  watching  for  their  return,  seized  the  ships 
laden  with  plunder  and  appropriated  to  his  own 
use  the  greater  portion  of  Uie  spoils  thus  captured. 
Herculius  accordingly  save  orders  for  his  death, 
but  the  execution  of  this  mandate  was  anticipated 
by  the  vimknoe  of  the  intended  victim,  who  having 
crossed  the  channel  with  the  fleet,  which  was  de- 
voted to  his  interests,  and  having  succeeded  in 
gaining  over  the  troops  quartered  in  Britain,  estab- 
lished himself  in  that  iidand  and  assumed  the  title 
of  Augustus.  His  subsequent  measures  were 
characterised  by  the  greatest  vigour  and  prudence. 
A  number  of  new  gaUeys  was  constructed  with  all 
speed,  alliances  were  formed  with  various  barbarous 
tribes,  w^o  were  carefully  disciplined  as  sailors,  and 
the  usurper  soon  became  master  of  all  the  western 
seas.  After  several  inefifiectual  attempta  to  break 
his  power,  Diocletian  and  Maximianus  found  it 
necessary  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  colleague  in 
the  empire,  an  event  commemorated  by  a  modal 
bearing  as  a  device  three  busto  with  appropriate 
emblems  and  the  legend  caravsivs.  kt.  pratres. 
svt,  while  on  the  reverse  we  read  the  words  pax. 

2  R 
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AVOao^  or,  in  •ome  cue*,  LiBrrrii.  avgoo^  or 
KiUKiTia.  AVUGo.  On  a  Rcond  coin  we  find  a 
lumlled  htad  irilh  iM?.  c  casavuvb.  r.  r.  xva., 
■nd  an  the  nretie  JOVL  et.  hehcvli.  conS.  tva^ 
iodicBtitig  Joiing  Diocletunui  and  llercnliai  Maii- 
miniaDua,  and  W  b  (liird  ve  in  indebted  forths 
Dum   M.  AUHiLiDs  VjiLUius,  an  appeUalion 

Cbablf    boiTowed    from    hit    lecenlty   adspted 
Iber.     TJine  tianaactioni  took  place  about 
SS7,  and  for  >ii  jnis  tho  third  Angnitna  i 

devi 

Caoar  wcrt  at  once  directed 
Britain.  Boulogne  fell  aAer  a  protracted  iiege, 
and  ConitantiDg  wai  making  BEtire  and  eiteniiTe 
prepantiDiu  hi  a  deacent  apon  tfae  oppoiite  eoait, 
when  Caiamiui  waa  miudered  b^  faia  chief  officer, 
Alltdtu.  Ttia  htppetwd  in  293.  Sncb  are  the 
only  facta  known  to  lu  with  regard  to  lhi>  nmaik- 
able  man.  Of  hia  printe  dianicter  and  donintic 
policy  we  are  unable  to  apeak,  for  the  aboaive 
epithela  applied  to  him  ao  liberally  by  the  panegy- 
riita  indicate  sothing  except  the  feelingi  entertained 
at  the  imperial  eenrt,  which  cenld  hB?e  been  of  no 
friendly  deicripdoiu  (EDtn^ii.2li  AureLVict. 
Chet.  xjm.,  ^hL  -rr^r  ,  who  callt  thia  empent 
Clannino;  Onn.  lii  36i  Panegyr.  Vet.  iL  12, 


IT.  6—8,  13,  T.  i,  II. 

Omrbrier,  FHaloin  d< 

Mldaaia,  Paria,   4(0.  1740 1    Stnkely,  MiiaBk 

HhIotj  o/Caraimm,,  London,  4to.  17S7-S9.  M 

of  the  moel  extrangant  canjectmet  and  inis>- 

tiona.)  (W.  R.] 


tioa  tell  into  the  hand*  of  Oallna,  and  widi  hia 
brother  Qeotitu  and  the  reat  of  the  royal  6iDlilr 
walked  before  the  chariot  of  Gallua  in  hia  trinmpb 
in  the  following  year.  (Ur.  iliT.  30,  32,  iIt.  43.) 
CARBO,  the  name  of  a  pldieiBn  family  of  the 


1.  C.  Papirioa  Carbo,  Pr.  JB 


3.  C  P^iiriiuCaibo, 


o-Papiriu 


B.<:.S5,g4,83. 


1.  C.  Papnuni  Cakbo,  praetor  in  B.  c.  168, 
when  he  obtaiDed  the  pniince  of  Sardinia  ;  but 
he  appcan  not  to  have  gone  into  hii  prgrince,  aa 
the  tenate  reqneeled  him  to  remain  at  Roma  and 
theiB  to  eiereiae  juriadtction  in  caaea  between 
ciliuna  and  peregrini.     (Lit.  ilir,  17,  iIt.  13.) 

2.  C  Pafimuh  Cahbo,  bora  about  b.  c  164, 
•  Km  of  No.  I,  and  a  oontemporary  and  friend  of 
the  Oraochi ;  but  though  he  apparently  followed 
in  the  footitepa  of  Tib.  Oraccbut,  yet  hit  luotiiea 
widely  diffeied  fnm  Ihoae  of  hia  noble  friend,  and 
toward*  the  end  of  hia  life  he  ibewed  how  little 
he  had  acted  upon  conTiction  at  principle,  by  de- 
•erting  hi*  fanner  friend*  and  joining  the  tanka  of 
their  enemiei.  After  the  death  of  Tiberioa  Otao- 
ehn*  he  waa  appointed  hi*  ■ucee>aar  a*  triumvir 
agrormm  dnidemdonm^  and  ahortly  aJler,  in  b,  c 
ISl,  he  waa  elected  tribune  of  the  people.  Dnring 
the  year  of  hii  triboneahip  he  brought  forward 
twonewlawi:  I.  Thai  a  penon  ihould  beallowed 
to  be  r»elMted  to  the  ttibunohip  aa  often  aa 
■light  be  tbonght  adiiiable :  thii  law,  which  waa 
Btrenuonaly  oppoaed  by  P.  Comelin*  Sdpio  Afri- 
eanna  the  yonnger,  waa  aupported  by  G.  Graccbot ; 
and  2.  A  fu  foicUinla,  which  ordained  that  the  peo- 
ple ahooid  in  futore  Tste  by  ballot  in  the  enactment 
and  repeal  of  law*.  Inhiatriboneahiphecontinaed 
to  hold  the  office  of  trinmTir  agromm  dirideo- 
doram.  The  difficultiea  connected  with  carrying 
ODt  the  ditiaion  of  land  according  to  the  Sempro- 
niaa  agtariao  law  created  many  diitnrbance*  at 
RiOM)  and  Sapio  Africanna,  the  champion  of  the 


ariatocratical  ;aity,  wa*  fbniid  one  morning  dead  in 
hia  bed.  Among  the  Tariooa  anapicion*  tben  afloat 
a*  to  the  cauae  of  fata  death,  one  waa  that  CailM 
had  murdered  him,  or  at  leaal  had  had  a  hand  in 
the  deed ;  and  thia  report  may  not  hare  beoi 
wholly  without  foundadon,  if  we  amaider  the 
character  of  Carbo.  After  hi*  (riboDeiliip,  Caibo 
continued  to  act  a*  the  friend  and  *apiiarter  of  the 
Oracchi.  Upon  the  death  of  C.  Gncehoi,  L. 
Opinin*,  hi*  murderer,  who  waa  eonul  in  B.  C 
121,  put  to  death  a  great  number  of  the  fiiend*  of 
the  Oracchi :  but  at  the  eipiration  of  hi*  conaol- 
afaip  he  waa  accuaed  cf  higii  treaaon  by  the  tribune 
Q.  Dedu*,  and  Caibo,  who  wa*  no*  raiaed  to  tfaa 
conndihip  himaelf  (n.  c  120).  aiddenly  tamed 
round,  atid  not  only  andertook  tbe  defence  of  Opi- 
miua,  but  did  not  acruple  to  «ay,  that  the  mnrd«s 
of  C.  Gracchu*  had  been  an  act  of  perfect  joatice. 
Thii  inconaiitencT  dnw  upon  him  the  coailempt  of 
both  pardea,  so  that,  a*  Ciceio  aay*,  eien  hia  re- 
tura  to  the  ariatocratical  party  coold  not  aecoiw 
him  their  protection.  Tbe  arittoeracy  canld  not 
forget  that  he  wa*  anipeded  of  hanng  mnidend 
Scit^o,  and  aeem  to  hare  been  waiting  for  ad  0^ 
portnnity  to  cruih  him.  In  B.  c  119  the  jomi^ 
oiator  L.  Liciniu*  Craima  brought  a  charge  a^nat 
hun,  the  exact  nature  of  vluch  i*  not  knowii, 
bnt  a*  Carbo  forenw  bis  condeoinatioa,  be  pBt  aa 
end  to  hi*  life  by  taking  canlhaiidea.  Valeiiiia 
Maiimni  (iii.  7.  g  6)  state*,  that  he  waa  aent  ints 
exile.  Caibo  wa*  a  lean  of  gnat  talenta,  and  kis 
omtorical  power*  are  mantioced  by  Cicero  with  gtnat 
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pnue,  although  he  otherwise  abominatefl  the  man. 
There  can  be  no  doaht  that  Carbo  waa  a  per- 
Mn  of  no  principle,  and  that  he  attached  himaelf  to 
the  partj  from  which  he  hoped  to  derive  moat  ad- 
vantagea.  (Liv.  EpiL  59,  61  ;  Appian,  B,  C,  i. 
18,20;  VeU.Pat.iL4;  Gc  DeAmieiL2B^  IM 
Ug.  iii  16,  Ad  Pam,  ix.  21,  De  OraL  iL  %  25, 
39, 40,  i.  10,  iil  7,  20,  BruL  27,  4a,  62,  T^uouL 
1 3 ;  Tacit.  OraL  34.) 

3.  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  a  aon  of  No.  1,  waa 
eonsol  m  B.  a  113,  together  with  a  Caedliua  Me- 
teDoa.    He  waa  according  to  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  iz. 
21)  the  fiither  of  Cn.  Papirioa  Carbo,  who  waa 
thrioe  consul  [No.  7],  whereaa  thia  hitter  u  called 
by  Velleitts  Patereuloa  (ii  26)  a  brother  of  No.  6. 
This  difBcnltj  may  be  aolTed  by  auppoaing  that 
oar  Cn.  Papirina  Carbo  and  C.  Papiriua  Carbo  [No. 
^  were  brothera,  ao  that  the  word  /rater  in  Vel' 
leios  is  eqaivalent  to  f rater  patrudu  or  cousin. 
(Perison.  Animadv.  HitL  p.  96.)     In  his  oonsul- 
*hip  the  Ciffibriana  advanced  from  Gaul  Into  Italy 
*od  Ulyricom,  and  Carbo,  who  waa  aent  against 
them,  was  put  to  flight  with  hia  whole  army.    He 
vu  afterwEuda  aecuaed  by  M.  Antoniua,  we  know 
oot  ht  what  reaaon,  and  put  an  end  to  hia  own 
Hie  by  taking  a  aolution  of  vitriol  (atrameiUum 
ntarimm,  Cic  ad  Fam.  ix.  21 ;  Liv.  ^.  63). 
^  ^  H.  Papirius  Carbo,  a  aon  of  No.  1,  ia  men- 
tioned only  by  Cicero  (ad  Fam,  ix.  21)  aa  having 
iiedfromSicay. 
^  P.  Papirots  Carbo,  a  aon  of  No.  1,  ia  like- 
wise mentioned  only  by  Cicero  {ad  Fam,  ix.  21) 
•»  having  been  accused  by  Flaccua  and  condemned, 
tf.  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  with  the  aumame  Ar- 
vwi,  was  a  aon  of  No.  2  (Cic  Brut.  62),  and 
^wwghoat  hia  life  a  aupporter  of  the  aristocracy, 
whence  CSeero  calls  him  the  only  good  citizen  in 
the  whole  &mOy.     He  was  tribune  of  the  people 
hi  B.  a  90,  aa  we  may  infer  from  Cicero  (Brut. 
B9\  though  aome  writera  place  hia  tribuneahip  a 
year  earlier,  and  othera  a  year  later.     In  his  tri- 
himeship  Carbo  and  hia  colleague,  M.  Phiutiua 
Silnuma,  carried  a  law  (lez  PUuUia  et  Papiria)^ 
*ocording  to  which  a  citizen  of  a  federate  nation, 
who  had  hia  domicile  in  Italy  at  the  time  the  law 
VIS  passed,  and  had  aent  in  his  name  to  the  prae- 
tor within  nxty  days  after,  ahould  have  the  Roman 
^udiise.    Carbo  distinguished  himself  greatly  as 
io  oiator,  and  though  according  to  Cicero  he  was 
*>nting  in  acuteness,  his  speeches  were  always 
weighty  and  carried  with  them  a  high  degree  of 
CBthortty.     We  still  posseaa  a  fragment  oi  one  of 
hb  orationa  which  he  delivered  in  hia  tribuneahip, 
ttd  which  Orelli  {Onom.  TuU,  ii.  p.  440)  errone- 
•ufy  attributes  to  his  fiuher.     [^fo.  2.]     In  thia 
^sgment  (Cic  OraL  63)  he  approvea  of  the  death 
of  M.  Liviua  Dmaus,  who  had  been  murdered  the 
T^ear  beftce,  &  c.  91.  Cicero  expreaaly  atatea,  that 
^  waa  present  when  the  oration  waa  delivered, 
which  ahewa  incontrovertibly,  that  it  cannot  belong 
to  C.  Papirhu  Garbo^  the  fiither,  who  died  long 
1k^  Cicero  waa  born.     He  waa  murdered  ins.  c. 
^2,  ia  the  curia  Hoatilia,  l^  the  praetor  Brutua 
^^■sippua  [Brutus,  No.  19],  one  of  the  leadera 
of  the  Marian  party.     (Cic  pro  Areh.  4,  Brtd, 
^,  90,  Ad  Fam,  ix.  21,  De  Orat.  iil  3 ;  SOol. 
Afew.  p.  35a,  ed.  OrelU  ;  Yell  Pbt  iL  26;  Ap- 
Pion,  B.  C.  L  88.) 

7.  Cm.  Papirius  Cn.  p.  C.  n.  Carbo,  a  aon  of 
Na  3  <ad  cousin  of  No.  6,  oocon  in  hi.toi7  for 
the  fifvt  tiaie  m  B.  c.  92,  when  the  conaul  Appina 
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Clandiua  Polcher  made  a  report  to  the  aenate  about 
hia  aeditioua  proceedinga.  (Cic  De  Legg.  iii.  19.) 
He  waa  one  of  the  leadera  of  the  Marian  party, 
and  in  B.  c.  87»  when  C.  Marina  returned  from 
Africa,  he  commanded  one  of  the  four  armiea  vnth 
which  Rome  waa  blockaded.  In  b.  c.  86,  when 
L.  Valeriua  Flaccua,  the  aucoeaaor  of  Marina  in  hia 
aeventh  conaulahip,  waa  killed  in  Aaia,  Carbo  waa 
choaen  by  Cinna  for  hia  colleague  for  b.  c  85. 
Theae  two  consuls,  who  felt  alarmi^  at  the  reporta 
of  Sul]a*a  return,  aent  persona  into  all  parte  of 
Italy  to  raise  money,  aoldiera,  and  provisions,  for 
the  anticipated  war,  and  they  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  their  party,  eapedally  by  the  new  dti- 
zena,  whose  righta,  they  aaid,  were  in  danger,  and 
on  whoae  behalf  they  pretended  to  exert  them- 
aelvea.  The  fleet  alao  waa  restored  to  guard  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  and  in  short  nothing  was  neglected 
to  make  a  vigorous  stand  againat  Sulla.  When 
the  hitter  wrote  to  the  aenate  from  Greece,  the 
aenate  «ideavoured  to  atop  the  proceedinga  of  the 
conaula  until  an*  anawer  from  Sulla  had  arrived. 
The  conaula  declared  themselvea  ready  to  obey  the 
commanda  of  the  senate,  but  no  sooner  had  the 
ambassadors  to  SuUa  quitted  Rome,  than  Cinna 
and  Carbo  declared  themselves  consuls  for  the  year 
following,  that  they  might  not  be  obliged  to  go  to 
Rome  to  hold  the  comitia  for  the  elections.  Legions 
upon  legiona  were  raised  and  transported  across 
the  Adriatic  to  oppose  Sulla ;  but  great  numbers 
of  the  aoldiera  began  to  be  discontented  and  refused 
6ghting  against  their  fellow-citizens.  A  mutiny 
broke  out,  and  Cinna  was  murdered  by  his  own 
soldiers.  Carbo  now  returned  to  Italy  with  the 
troops  which  had  already  been  carried  acroaa  the 
Adriatic,  but  he  did  not  venture  to  go  to  Rome, 
although  the  tribunea  urged  him  to  come  in  order 
that  a  aucceaaor  to  Cinna  might  be  elected.  At 
length,  however,  Carbo  returned  to  Rome,  but  the 
attempta  at  holding  the  comitia  were  frustrated  by 
prodigiea,  and  Carbo  remained  aole  conaul  for  the 
reat  of  the  year. 

In  &  c.  83,  SuUa  arrived  in  Italy.  Carbo,  who 
vraa  now  {Mroconanl  of  Gaul,  haatened  to  Rome, 
and  there  caused  a  decree  to  be  made,  which  d»> 
clared  Metellus  and  all  the  senators  who  supported 
Sulla,  to  be  enoniea  of  the  republic  About  the 
same  time  the  capitol  was  burnt  down,  and  there 
was  some  suspicion  of  Carbo  having  set  it  on  fire. 
While  Sulla  and  his  partisans  were  carrying  on 
the  war  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  Carbo  was  elect- 
ed consul  a  third  time  for  the  year  b.  c.  82, 
together  with  C.  Marius,  the  younger.  Carbons 
army  was  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  in  the  spring  of 
82  his  legate,  C.  Carrinas,  fought  a  severely  con- 
teated  battle  with  Metellua,  and  waa  put  to  flight. 
Carbo  himad^  however,  pursued  Metellus,  and 
kept  him  in  a  position  in  which  he  was  unable  to 
do  any  thing  ;  hearing  of  the  misfortunea  of  hia 
colleague  Marina  at  Praeneate,  he  led  hia  troopa 
back  to  Ariminimi,  whither  he  waa  followed  by 
Pompey.  In  the  mean  time  Metellua  gained 
another  victiny  over  an  army  of  Carbo.  SuUa, 
after  entering  Rome  and  making  aome  of  the  moat 
neceaaary  arrangementa,  marched  out  himaelf 
againat  Carbo.  In  an  engagement  on  the  river 
Olania,  aeveral  of  the  Spanivda,  who  had  joined 
hia  army  a  little  while  before,  deaerted  to  Sulla, 
and  Carbo,  either  to  avenge  himaelf  on  those  who 
remained  with  him,  or  to  aet  a  fearfrd  example, 
ordered  all  of  th^  to  be  pat  to  death.     At 
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length  a  great  battle  was  fought  at  Closium  be- 
tween Carbo  and  Sulla :  it  lasted  for  a  whole  day, 
but  the  victory  was  not  decided.  Pompey  and 
Crassus  were  engaged  against  Carrinas  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Spoletium,  and  when  Carbo 
sent  out  an  army  to  his  relief  Sulla,  who  was  in- 
formed of  the  route  which  this  army  took,  attacked 
it  from  an  ambuscade  and  killed  nearly  2000  men. 
Carrinas  himself  however  escaped.  Mardus,  who 
was  sent  by  Carbo  to  the  relief  of  Pneneste,  was 
likewise  attacked  from  an  ambuscade  by  Pompey, 
and  lost  many  of  his  men.  His  soldiers,  who  con- 
sidered him  to  be  Uie  canse  of  their  defo&t,  desert- 
ed him,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cohorts,  with 
which  he  returned  to  Carbo.  Shortly  after  Carbo 
and  Norbanus  made  an  attack  upon  the  camp  of 
Metellus  near  Faventia,  but  time  and  place  were 
un&Tourable  to  them,  and  they  were  defeated: 
about  10,000  of  their  men  were  shun,  and  6000 
deserted  to  Metellus,  so  that  Carbo  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  to  Arretium  with  about  1000  men. 

The  desertion  and  treachery  in-the  party,  which 
had  hitherto  supported  the  cause  of  Marius,  inr 
creased  everyday:  Norbanus  despairing  of  suc- 
cess fled  to  khodes,  where  he  put  an  end  to  his 
life  soon  afterwards  ;  and  when  Carbo  found  that 
the  relief  of  Praeneste,  whither  he  had  sent  two 
legions  under  Damasippus,  was  hopeless,  he  too 
resolved  to  quit  Italy,  idthough  he  had  still  large 
forces  at  his  command,  and  his  generals,  Carrinas, 
Marcius,  and  Damasippus,  were  continuing  the 
war  in  Italy.  Carbo  fled  to  Africa.  After  his 
party  in  Italy  had  been  completely  defeated,  Pom- 
pey was  sent  against  the  remains  of  it  in  Sicily, 
whither  Carbo  then  repaired.  From  thence  he 
went  to  the  island  of  Coisyra,  where  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  emissaries  of  Ptanpey.  His  com- 
panions were  put  to  death  at  once,  but  Carbo  him- 
self was  brought  in  chains  before  Pompey  at  Li- 
lybaeum,  and  after  a  bitter  invective  against  him, 
Pompey  had  him  executed  and  sent  his  head  to 
SuUa,  B.  c.  82.  (Appian,  B,  C,  I  69—96 ;  Liv. 
JE^  79,  83,  88,  89 ;  Plut  SulL  22,  &&,  Pomp, 
10,  &c;  Cic.  c  Verr.  i.  4,  13;  Pseudo-Ascon. 
t»  Verr,  p.  129,  ed.  Orelli ;  Cic.  ad  Fam,  ix.  21  ; 
Eutrop.  V.  8,  9 ;  Oroe.  v.  20 ;  Zonar.  x.  1.) 

8.  Papirids  Carbo,  a  son  of  Rubria,  who  is 
mentioned  only  by  Cicero  (ad  Fam,  ix.  21),  and 
is  ironically  called  there  a  friend  of  Cicero.  Who 
he  was  is  unknown.  [L.  S.] 

CARCrNUS,  the  &ther  of  Agathocles.   [Aoa- 

THOCLBS.] 

CARCINUS  (Kopicfyos).  1.  Suidas  mentions 
three  distinct  poets  of  this  name.  The  first  he 
calls  a  native  of  Agrigentum  in  Sidly ;  the  second 
an  Athenian,  and  son  of  Theodectes  or  Xenodes; 
and  the  third  simply  an  Attic  poet  The  first  of 
these  poets  is  not  mentioned  any  where  else,  and 
his  existence  is  more  than  doubtfrd.  The  investi- 
gations of  Meineke  on  the  poets  of  the  name  Car- 
dnus  have  shewn  incontrovertibly  that  we  have  to 
distinguish  between  two  tragic  poets  of  this  name, 
both  of  whom  were  natives  of  Athens.  The  first, 
or  elder  one,  who  was  a  very  skilful  scenic  dancer 
(Athen.  i.  p.  22),  is  occasionally  alluded  to  by 
Aristophanes  (Nvb,  1263,  Paa^  794,  with  the 
SchoL);  but  his  dramas,  of  which  no  fragments 
have  come  down  to  us,  seem  to  have  perished  at 
an  early  tima. 

The  younger  Cardnus  was  a  son  either  of  Theo- 
dectes or  of  Xenodes ;  and  if  the  latter  statement 
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be  true,  he  is  a  grandson  of  Caidnus  the  elder. 
(Comp.  Harpocrat  «.  v,  Kaptcitns.)  He  is  in  iH 
probability  the  same  as  the  one  who  spent  a  gmt 
part  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Dionyaius  IL  it 
Syracuse.  (Diog.  Laert.  iL  7.)  This  suppootiea 
agrees  with  the  statement  of  Suidas,  according  ts 
whom  Cardnus  the  son  of  Xenodes  lived  aboat 
B.  c.  380 ;  for  Dionysius  was  expelled  from  Syn- 
cuse  in  B.  a  856.  (Comp.  Diod.  v.  5,  when  Wet- 
sding  is  thinking  of  the  fictitious  Cardnus  of  Agn* 
gentum.)  The  tragedies  which  are  refierred  to  by 
the  andents  under  the  name  of  Cardnoa,  pcobaUj 
all  belong  to  the  younger  Cardnus.  Suidas  attzibata 
to  him  160  tragedies,  but  we  possess  the  titles  sad 
fragments  oi  nine  only  and  some  fragments  of  noca^ 
tain  dramas.  The  following  titles  are  known :  Abpe 
(Aristot  EiUe.  Nkom.  vii.  7),  Achillea  (Atben.  r. 
p.  189),  Thyestes  (Aristot  PoeL  16),  SesMk 
(AtheiL  xiiL  p.  559),  Amphiaisua  (Arutot  Pod, 
17),  Medda  (Aristot  RkA  u.  23),  Oedipus  (An- 
tot  RkeL  iii  15),  Tereus  (Stobaeoa,  Serm.  oil  S), 
and  Orestes.  (Phot  Ler.  p.  132.)  As  r^aids  the 
character  of  the  poema  dT  Cardnna,  it  is  asasDy 
inferred,  firom  the  phrase  Kopictrov  voo^utra,  naed 
to  designate  obscure  poetry  (Phot  Lex, «.  v.),  tad 
is  also  attested  by  other  authoritiet  (Athen.  riiL 
p.  351),  that  the  style  of  Carcinns  was  of  a  stodisd 
obscurity ;  though  in  the  fragmenta  extant  we  can 
acarcdy  percdve  any  trace  of  this  obaenrity,  sad 
their  style  bears  a  dose  resemUanoe  to  that  of 
Euripides.  (Memeke,  Hiat,  OHL  am.  Grate,  p. 
505,  &C.) 

2.  Of  Nanpactus,  is  mentioned  by  Paaaaaias(x. 
38.  §  6)  among  the  cyclic  poets ;  and  Charoa  of 
Lampsacua,  bdore  whose  time  Cardnus  must  have 
lived,  attributed  to  him  the  epic  poem  NaMrtLcna, 
which  all  others  ascribed  to  a  Milesian  poet 

3.  A  Greek  rhetorician,  who  ia  refierred  to  by 
Alexander  (De  Fig.  Diet),  but  of  whom  nothing 
further  is  known.  [I^  Sl] 

CA'RCIUS,  the  commander  of  a  portSon  of  ^ 
fleet  of  Octavianus  in  the  war  against  Sext  Psae 
peius,  B.  c.  36.    (Appian,  B.  C  v.  11 1.)     [L.  &] 

CA'RDEA,  a  Roman  divinity  jvnidi:^  over 
and  protecting  the  hinges  of  doors  (cardo).    What 
Ovid  {FasL  vi  101,  &c)  relates  of  Cama  belongs 
to  Cardea:    the    poet    seems,  in  fret,    in  tibat 
passage  to  confouxid   three    distinct  divinities — 
Cama,  Cardea,  and  Crane,  the  last  of  wboaa  he 
dedarea  to  be  merely  an  andrat  form  of  Cazak 
Cardea  was  beloved  by  Janua,  and  after  yieldiag 
to  his  unbraces,  the  god  rewarded  her  by  givmg 
her  the  protection  of  the  hinges  of  doon,  a^  the 
power  A  preventing  evil  daemons  frooi  eotering 
houses.    She  especially  protected  little  duUien  in 
their  cradles  againrt  fonnidable  n^trbirda,  whadi 
witches  used  to  metamorphose  themsdvea  into,  asd 
thus  to  attack  children  by  night  time,  teanng  ^em 
from  their  cradles  and  soddng  the  hlood  oat  of 
them.    Cardea  exerrised  this  power  by  Bsaana  of 
white  thorn  and  other  magic  sol 
said  to  have  done  so  first  in  the  cai 
of  Alba.     (Tertull.  de  Car.  IX,)  [L.  &3 

CARDIA'NUS  HIERO'NTMUS.     [Hisbo- 

NTMUB.] 

CARE'NES  or  CARRH^NES,  a  geMnl  of 
the  Parthians  who  was  defeated  in  a  barttla  with 
Gotanes  in  a. D.  49.  (Tac.  Amn.  xiL  12-14,)  ( U&l 

D.  CARFULENUS,  called  Onaldoa  hj  Ap- 
ian, served  under  Julius  Caesar  ia  the  Akxan- 


pian, 

drine  war  (b.  c.  47),  in  which  he  is 
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iB>iiiirgTTalmililu7ikilL  (Hirt  fi.  JZw.  31.) 
He  wu  bibime  vl  tha  plebi  at  die  tima  ot  Cae- 
■r^  doth  (b.  c  ii) ;  uid  u  faa  ni  ■  npponci 
of  the  uubKntkal  putj,  and  an  opponent  of  An- 
taij,  «w  eiduded  tnaa  the  tenate  bj  thi  latter 
im  Ili>  2Sth  of  NoTembiiT.  (Cic  PUiipp.  m.  9.) 
ITl.  CiHDTIDS.]  Ha  took  an  actire  part  in  Ihe 
nr  igainit  Anbm;  in  tha  following  ;<«,  and  frll 
is  the  battle  of  Mntius,  in  which  Anton;  wai  de- 
fcaled.    <Appu),£.aiiL  66,  &c;  Cicod/'an. 

I.  is,  XT.  i.) 

CARl'NAS.     [Carun^r.] 

CARl'NUS,  M.  AURE'LIUa,  tha  elder  of 
Ik  Im  iinK  of  Oania.  Upon  the  drpaitoie  of  hii 
btberfor  the  Pentin  ww  (a.  d.  282).  ha  wai  ap- 
jnalol  aipreDit  gonnMi  of  all  tha  Weeten  pro- 
•in,  and  receiied  the  title*  of  CaeHT  and  Im- 
penlar.  After  the  diatb  of  Carat  in  283,  he 
UBoed  the  pnrple  conjoinll;  with  hii  brother, 
■fid  npm  Teceiring  inteUigenea  of  tha  iinEimelj 
fate  rf  Nimienasna  and  the  elentian  of  EfiodetiBn 
to  the  IhroM  \>j  tha  annj  of  Ana,  he  let  forth  in 
ill  hute  from  OanI  to  eDCoantei  hi>  rinL     The 


Waiilg  hoel*  n 
iwowcd,  and  at 


It  length  a  deciflTe  battle  waifbnght 
Har  Hugmn,  in  which  Carinni  gained  the  ne- 
■"T,  hot,  in  the  moment  of  trinniph,  wae  ilain 
t?  not  ot  hie  own  officer*,  whoie  honoor  he  had 
wnmded  in  the  conne  of  hi*  profligate  indulgencn. 
fliilsriaiu  agree  in  painting  the  chanutcr  of  thii 
oDpenr  in  the  darkeit  coloon.  When  ronied  he 
^u  miqneitionablj  not  deficient  in  ralour  and 
oiStuj  ihiU,  ai  waa  proTed  hj  tha  Tigoni  with 
■^  he  repRieed  certain  eedilioni  mOTemenU  in 
Gtil,  and  by  the  iiicceiafiil  condoct  of  hii  laat 
ampugn.  But  during  the  greater  part  of  hii 
^wl  career  he  afaandoned  himielf  to  the  gratilicn- 
lin  rf  the  moat  brutal  {eoiimt,  and  neier  templed 
Kujtct  of  opprenion  or  crneltj'.  State  alfeir* 
nre  loully  neglected— the  mo>t  upright  of  thoie 
bj  vhcnn  ha  wu  aurroimded  ware  banuhed  or  put 
Is  death,  and  the  higheit  officei  beatowed  upon 
'''gnded  miniiten  of  hii  pleaism.  Nine  wivei 
*>n  wedded  and  rqiudialed  in  quick  raeceojon, 
•ad  the  falace,  filled  with  a  throng  of  plajera, 
Janun,  hailota,  and  panden,  ptBiented  a  cooitant 
■^v  of  riot  and  intemperance.  It  wu  bitterly 
°l»RTed,  that  in  Ihia  prince  the  ieniual  enonniliea 
of  Qagahaloi  wer«  leeu  combined  with  the  cold 
fcrocit;  of  Domitian.  Hi)  onlf  clainu  upon  the 
•fction  of  the  populace  eonnited  in  the  prodigal 
Bepdficaice  diaplajed  in  the  celehmtion  of  gnmei 
a  bsDoiir  of  hii  brother  and  himtelf  TheK  ap- 
par  to  hate  traniceDdad  in  bntutic  iplendoor  all 
cnrinu  eihilritioni,  and  the  detaili  Irannnitted 


lo  11  by  VDjriieni  ar 
"ilwa  detciiptioiu 


a"  detciiptic_ 
Cfaraulagera  are  at  nriaDce  with  rrgard  to  the 
PntiH  date  of  tha  death  of  Cariniu.  Eckbel  leenn 
'"fined  to  fix  it  at  tha  eloae  of  the  jear  284,  but  it 
i>  pwcillr  rafbred  to  the  Mbt  following.  (Vopirr 
'S-i-.;  Ai     ■  —       -  -     " 


CARNA.  6  IS 

T.  CARI'SIUS,  defeated  the  Arinrea  in  Spain, 
and  look  Ihair  chief  town,  Landa,  about  a.  c  25 ; 
bnt  in  comeqoence  of  Ihe  croaltj  and  iniolenca  of 
Cariiiai,  tha  Aitnrei  took  up  armi  again  in  B.  & 
22.  (Florui,  ii.  12.  J  S5,  Ac  i  Oroi.  il  21  ; 
Dion  Cau.  liiL  2S,  Ut.  fi.)  There  are  leTenl 
coini  bearing  the  name  of  Carinua  upon  then,  two 
■peciraani  of  which  are  giTen  below.  The  former 
hai  on  tha  obTene  Ihe  head  of  a  woman,  and  on 
the  rereru  a  ipbini,  with  tha  iucription  T.  Cx- 
III.  Vui:    the  latla-  hu  on  tha  obrerK 


tha  head  of  Angiutni,  with  tha  intcriptian  Ihf. 
Cauar  Avovet.,  and  on  the  tcTerM  the  gala 
ot  a  citj,  oTer  which  ii  tnicribed  Ihibita,  and 
around  it  the  wordi  P.  Causivs  Lm.  Psopb. 
Than  ii  nothing  in  the  format  coin  except  the 


The  word  Ihuuta,  ' 


and  perhaps  D 
calling  him  1 
ii  alio  written 
of  the  coini,  leema  to  refer  to  tha  fttt  mentioned 
by  Dion  CaHini  (liii.  SG),  that  after  Ihe  conqneat 
of  the  CastAbri  and  Aitniea,  AuguMui  diuniued 
many  of  hii  loldien  who  had  lened  their  tinw 
{ementiV  and  aaugned  them  a  town  in  Luiitania, 
to  which  ha  gave  the  name  of  AuguilB  £aun(a. 
(EekheU  t.  p.  162,  &c) 

CA'RIUS  (K^ior),  the  Carian,  *  aiunaiDa  of 
Zeiu,  Doder  which  ha  had  a  lonple  at  MyUna  in 
Caria,  which  belonged  to  Ihe  Cariani,  Lf  diam, 
and  Mjiiani  in  conunon,  at  the;  were  belierad  to 
be  bnriher  nationi.  (Herod.  L  171,  f-  66  ;  Stiab. 
liT.  p.  659.)  In  Theetalj  and  Boeotia,  Zau  waa 
likewise  wonhipped  nndier  Ihia  name.  (Phot 
£w.  fc  t^)  [L  8.] 

CARMA'NOR  (Kapw*™?).  «  Cretan  of  Tarrfia, 
fiilber  of  Enbnlni  and  Chijiolhcmii.  He  was 
uid  to  hsTB  raceinad  and  purified  Apollo  and 
Arlemii,  after  thej  bad  ihun  the  monilcr  Python, 
and  it  wot  in  Ihe  houie  of  Carmanor  that  Apolki 
fanned  his  connexion  witb  the  nymph  Acacallis. 
(Paul.  ii.  7.  ST.  SO.  S  3,  x.  IB.  g  2,  7.82j 
comp.  MUUer,  Dor.  iL  1.  S  A,  8.  §  1 1.)        [L.  S.] 

CARHE  (KitpMl),  s  daughter  of  Eabn1n^  who 
became  by  Zans  the  mother  of  Britomartii.  (Pans. 
ii.  30.  S  2.)  Antoninui  Liberalii  (40)  dncribea 
her  u  a  grand-daughter  of  Agenor,  and  daughler 
of  Phoenii.  [L.  S.] 

CABMENTA,  CARMEKAE,  CARMENTIS, 
[Cauinai.] 

CARNA   or  CARNEA,   a   Roman   ditinily. 


eu 
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whose  mune  is  prolmUy  ooxmeotod  wiik  euro, 
flesh,  for  she  was  r^arded  as  the  protector  of  the 
physical  well-beinff  of  man.  It  was  especially  the 
chief  organs  of  the  human  body,  without  which 
man  cannot  exist,  tnch  as  the  heart,  the  lungs, 
and  the  lirer,  that  were  recommended  to  her  pro- 
tection. Junius  Brutus,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
commonwealth,  was  believed  to  hare  dedicated  to 
her  a  sanctuary  on  the  Caelian  hill,  and  a  f^tiral 
was  celebrated  to  her  on  the  first  of  June,  which 
day  was  called  /abrariae  oalendaey  from  beans 
(/oboe)  and  bacon  being  oflfered  to  her.  (Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  12;  Varro,  ap,  Nomum^  «.  v,  Maetare; 
Ovid,  Foit.  vi.  101,  &&,  who  however  confounds 
Cardea  with  Cama.)  [L.  S.] 

CARNE'ADES  (Kapytdiiis),  1.  The  son  of 
Epioomus  or  Philocomus,  was  bom  at  Cyrene  about 
the  year  b.  c.  213.  He  went  early  to  Athens, 
and  attended  the  lectures  of  the  Stoics,  and  learnt 
there  logic  from  Diogenes.  His  opinions,  how- 
ever, on  philosophical  subjects  diffei^d  from  those 
of  his  master,  and  he  was  fond  of  telling  him,  **  if 
I  reason  right,  I  am  satisfied;  if  wrong,  give 
back  the  mina,**  which  was  the  fee  for  tlie  logic 
lectures.  He  was  six  years  old  when  Chrysippus 
died,  and  never  had  any  personal  intercourse  with 
him ;  but  he  deeply  studied  his  works,  and  exerted 
all  the  energy  of  a  very  acute  and  original  mind  in 
their  refutation.  To  this  exercise  he  attributed  his 
own  eminence,  and  often  repeated  the  words 

E/  /ii)  ytip  ^y  Xpdffimros,  odx  dv  fy  ly^. 

He  attached  himself  as  a  sealous  partisan  to  the 
Academy,  which  had  suffered  severely  firom  the 
attacks  of  Uie  Stoics ;  and  on  the  death  of  H^esi- 
nns,  he  was  chosen  to  preside  at  the  meetings  of 
Academy,  and  was  the  fourth  in  succession  firom 
Arcesilaus.  His  great  eloquence  and  skill  in  argu- 
ment revived  the  glories  of  his  school ;  and,  defend- 
ing himself  in  the  negative  vacancy  of  asserting 
nothing  (not  even  that  nothing  can  be  asserted), 
carried  on  a  vigorous  war  against  every  position 
that  had  been  maintained  by  other  sects. 

In  the  year  b.  c.  155,  when  he  was  fifty-eight 
years  old,  he  was  chosen  with  Diogenes  the  Stoic 
and  Critolaus  the  Peripatetic  to  go  as  ambassador 
to  Rome  to  deprecate  the  fine  of  500  talents  which 
had  been  imposed  on  the  Athenians  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Oropus.  During  his  stay  at  Rome,  he  at- 
tracted great  notice  from  his  eloquent  dedamaUona 
on  philosophical  subjects,  and  it  was  here  that,  in 
the  presence  of  Cato  the  Elder,  he  delivered  his 
fiunous  orations  on  Justice.  The  first  oration  was 
in  commendation  of  the  virtue,  and  the  next  day 
the  second  was  delivered,  in  which  all  the  argu- 
ments of  the  first  were  answered,  and  justice  vnis 
proved  to  be  not  a  virtue,  but  a  mere  matter  of 
compact  for  the  maintenance  of  civil  society.  The 
honest  mind  of  Cato  was  shocked  at  this,  and  he 
moved  the  senate  to  send  the  philosopher  home  to 
his  school,  and  save  the  Roman  youth  from  his 
demoralizing  doctrines. 

Cameades  lived  twenty-seven  years  after  this  at 
Athens,  and  died  at  the  advan^  age  of  eighty- 
five,  or  (according  to  Cicero)  90,  a  c.  129.  He  is 
described  as  a  man  of  unwearied  industry.  He 
was  so  engrossed  in  his  studies,  that  he  let  his  hair 
and  nails  grow  to  an  immoderate  length,  and  was 
so  absent  at  his  own  table  ffor  he  would  never 
dine  out),  that  his  sorant  and  concubine,  Melissa, 
was  constantly  obliged  to  feed  him.     In  his  old 


CARNEADES. 

age,  he  snfibred  frtim  cataract  in  hia  eye%  vUdi 
he  bore  with  great  impatience,  and  was  so  littk 
resigned  to  the  decay  of  nature,  that  he  vsed  ts 
ask  angrily,  if  this  was  the  way  in  which  nstaze 
undid  what  she  had  done,  uid  somedmes  ej^setnd 
a  wish  to  poison  himself. 

Cameades  left  no  writings,  and  all  that  is  known 
of  his  lectures  is  derived  frt>m  his  intimate  fiioid 
and  pupil,  Cleitomachus ;  but  so  true  was  he  to  hk 
own  principles  of  witholding  assent,  that  Qedtom- 
chus  confissses  he  never  could  ascertain  wbat  bii 
master  really  thought  on  any  subject  He,  how- 
ever, i^pears  to  have  defended  atheism,  and  c«o- 
sistently  enough  to  have  denied  that  the  voiU 
was  the  result  of  anything  but  dianoe.  In  etIuo^ 
which  more  particulariy  were  the  subject  of  hii 
lon^  and  laborious  study,  he  seems  to  have  denied 
the  conformity  of  the  moral  ideas  with  natan. 
This  he  particularly  insisted  on  in  the  second  on- 
tion  on  Justice,  in  which  he  manifestly  wished  to 
convey  his  own  notions  on  the  subject;  and  hi 
there  maintains  that  ideas  of  justice  are  not  deri?- 
ed  firom  nature,  but  that  they  are  pardy  artificial 
for  purposes  of  expediency. 

All  this,  however,  was  nothing  but  the  specU 
application  of  his  general  theory,  Uiat  man  dM  not 
possess,  and  never  could  possess,  any  criterion  of 
trath. 

Cameades  argued  that,  if  there  were  a  critoioa, 
it  must  exist  either  in  reason  (A^yss),  or  senwtinn 
(df(r9i}<rcs),  or  conception  (^orrotf-ia).  But  tbea 
reason  itsdf  depends  on  conception,  and  this  i^aia 
on  sensation ;  and  we  have  no  means  <^  judging  whe- 
ther our  sensations  are  true  or  fidse,  whether  they 
correspond  to  the  objects  that  produce  them,  or 
cany  virnmg  impressions  to  the  mind,  producing  fiibe 
conceptions  and  ideas,  and  leading  reason  also  into 
error.  Therefore  sensation,  conception,  and  nasoa, 
are  alike  disqualified  for  being  the  criterion  of  trath. 

But  after  all,  man  must  Uve  and  act,  and  moat 
have  some  rule  of  practical  life ;  therefore,  althoogh 
it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  anything  as  absolatdly 
trae,  we  may  yet  establish  probabilities  of  varioos 
degrees.  For,  although  we  cannot  say  that  may 
given  conception  or  sensation  is  in  itself  true,  yet 
some  sensations  appear  to  us  more  true  than  othos, 
and  we  must  be  guided  by  that  which  aeems  the 
most  trae.  Again,  sensation^  are  not  sin^  hnt 
generally  combined  with  others,  which  eithtf  coafins 
or  contradict  them ;  and  the  greater  this  combina- 
tion the  greater  is  the  probalnlity  of  that  beiof 
trae  which  the  rest  combine  to  confirm ;  and  the 
case  in  which  Uie  greatest  number  of  concepdniis, 
each  in  themselves  apparently  most  tme,  sboaid 
combine  to  affirm  that  which  also  in  itself  appars 
most  trae,  would  present  to  Cameades  the  higirtet 
probability,  and  his  nearest  approadi  to  trath. 

But  practical  life  needed  no  such  rule  aa  this, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  mXan  more  faantn 
of  all  help  to  man  than  that  <n  Caneadea.     It  ia 
not,  indeed,  probable  that  he  aqnred  to  any  an^ 
designs  of  benefiting  mankind,  or  to  anything  he- 
yond  his  own  celebrity  as  an  aoite  naaoncr  and 
an  eloquent  speaker.    As  snch  he  leyceaented  ^e 
spirit  of  an  age  when  philosophy  was  fi» 
the  earnest  and  serious  spirit  of  the  earlier 
and  was  degenerating  to  mere  porpoeca  of 
cal  display.     (Diog.  LacSrt  iv.  62—66  ;    Ordb, 
Onom,  TulL  it  p.  180,  &c^  where  are  given  all  tfaa 
passagM  of  Cicero,  in  which  Cameades  ta  aaen- 
tioned ;  Sextus  Empiricoa,  A^  Malk  wn.  1S9« 
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Ac;  Ritter,  Ch9diPkU.id.6;  Bnicker,  Hul.Pka. 
i  p.  759,  &c^  Ti.  p.  237,  &c.) 

2.  An  Athenian  philoaopher  and  a  diadple  of 
Anaxagoraa.  (Soidaa, «. «.  KaptfMnsJ) 

Z,  A  Cynic  philoaopher  in  the  time  oi  ApoUonins 
Tyuaeoa.   ( Eonapiua,  Prooem.) 

4.  A  bad  elegiac  poet  mentioned  by  Diogenei 
Uertiiis  (iT.  66).  [A.  G.] 

CARNEIUS  (Kapcibf),  a  ramame  of  Apollo 
under  which  he  waa  wonhipped  in  fariout  parts 
of  Greece,  eepecially  in  Peloponneaua,  aa  at  Sparta 
and  Sieym,  and  alio  in  Thera,  Cyrene,  and  Magna 
Gneda.  (Paua.  iii.  13.  §  2,  Ac,  ii.  10.  §  2, 
ll.§*2;  Pind.  Pytk,  t.  106;  Plut  ^jra^wt.  viiL 
1 1  Paofc  iiL  24.  §  6,  iy.  81.  §  1,  33.  $  5.)  The 
origm  of  the  name  is  ezj^ained  in  different  wayi. 
Some  derived  it  firom  Camas,  an  Acamanian  sooth- 
•syo;  whose  mnrder  by  Hippotes  provoked  Apollo 
to  lend  a  plague  into  the  army  of  Hippotes  while 
be  was  on  his  march  to  Peloponnesus.  Apollo 
was  afterwards  propitiated  by  the  introduction  of 
the  worship  of  ApoUo  Cameius.  (Paus^  iii.  13. 
§3;  SchoL  ad  Tksoerd,  t.  83.)  Others  beUeved 
tliat  ApoUo  was  thus  called  from  his  £sTonrite 
Camas  or  Cameiaa,  a  son  of  Zeus  and  Europa, 
vbom  Leto  and  Apollo  had  brought  up.  (Paus^ 
L  €.;  Hesych.  s.  v.  Kapyeibf.)  SeTond  other 
attempts  to  explain  the  name  are  given  in  PauMr 
luasaod  the  Schdiast  on  Theocritus.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  worship  of  the  Cameian  Apollo 
*M  very  andent,  and  was  probably  established  in 
Pdoponnesns  even  before  the  Dorian  conquest 
ReipectiDg  the  festival  of  the  Cameia  see  Did,  cf 
i8l«.r.  Kiiprfia.  [L.  &] 

CARNEIUS  (Ko^ibs),  a  Cynic  philosopher, 
wlu>  is  Nimamed  Cynulcus  (Ki}rovA«cos),  that  is, 
the  leader  of  dogs  or  Cynics,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  leader  and  teadier  of  Cyidc  philosophers.  He 
*••  a  native  of  Megara,  but  nothing  further  is 
bown  of  him.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  156.)        [L.  S.] 

CARNU'LIUS,  was  accused,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberioa,  of  some  crime  not  now  known,  and  put 
u  end  to  his  own  life  to  escape  the  cruel  tortures 
nifficted  by  Tiberins  npon  other  victims.  When 
I'lhenos  heard  of  his  death,  he  was  grieved  at 
loting  an  opportuniW  of  killing  a  man  in  his  own 
way,  and  exclaimed  Corwdim  me  evasU,  (Suet, 
^61.)  [L.S.] 

CARPAT-HIUS,  JOANNES  (Ittdn^s  Kap- 
'^^X  a  bishop  of  the  island  of  Carpathos,  of  unr 
^tftaindate.  At  the  request  of  the  monks  of  India 
he  wrote  to  them  a  oonsoktOTy  work  in  100  chap- 
Entitled  v^s  roAs  4^6  r^t  '|yd(af  itporpir^urras 
l^^tdt  wapaic\rrrut6p,  (Phot  Cod.  201.)  This 
vok  is  still  extant,  and  a  Latin  translation  of  it 
ojJ,  Pootanns  is  printed  at  the  end  of  his  **Diop- 
^  PhiHppi  SoUtaiii,*"  Ingolstadt,  1654,  4to., 
"jd  ID  the  *«  Bibliotheca  Patrum,''  xiL  p.  535,  &&, 
^  Greek  otipnal,  as  well  as  some  oUier  ascetic 
«B^  of  his,  are  still  extant  in  MS.  (Fabric 
*t  Graae.  x.  p.  738,  Ac,  xi  p.  173.)      [L.  S.] 

CARPATHIUS  PHILO.    [PfliLa] 

CARPHY'LLIDES  (KaptfwJJiihis),  a  Greek 
F^  of  whom  there  are  extant  two  elegant  epi- 
P^  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (viL  260,  ix.  52.) 
Ise  same  of  the  author  of  Uie  second  epigram  is 
?"«»times  written  Carpyllides;  but  whether  this 
f^noe  mistake,  or  whether  Carpyllides  is  a  dif- 
"f°it  penon  from  Caiphyllidea,  cannot  be  ascer- 
^  [L.S.] 

u  CARPINATIUS,  the  pro-maguter  or  de- 
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pnty-manager  of  the  company  of  publicani,  who 
rarmed  the  teriptura  (see  jAt,"  </  AnL  «.  r.)  in 
Sicily  during  the  government  of  Verres,  with  whom 
he  was  very  intimate.  He  is  called  by  Cicero  a 
second  Timarchides,  who  was  one  of  the  chief 
agents  of  Verres  in  his  robberies  and  oppressions. 
(Cic  Verr.  70,  76,  iii  71.) 

CA'RPIO,  an  architect,  who,  in  company  with 
Ictinus,  wrote  a  book  concerning  the  Parthenon. 
(Vitr.  vil  praef.  12.)  [W.  I.] 

CARPO'PHORl(Kafwro<^poi),the  fruitbearers, 
a  surname  of  Demeter  and  Cora,  under  which  they 
were  worshipped  at  T^^ea.  (Pans.  viii.  53.  §  3.) 
Demeter  Carpophores  appears  to  have  been  wor- 
shipped in  Pares  also.  (Ross,  Jteiam  anif  den 
Oriech.  Imaeln,  i.  p.  49.)  [L.  S.] 

CARRHE'NES.  [CARRENxa] 
CARRrNAS  or  CARI'NAS,  the  name  of  a 
Roman  fiunily,  but  the  gens  to  which  it  belonged 
is  nowhere  mentioned :  Havercamp  {Thet,  MorelL 
p.  497)  supposes  it  to  be  a  cognomen  of  the  Albia 
gens. 

1.  C.  Carrinas,  is  mentioned  first  as  the  com- 
mander of  a  detachment  of  the  Marian  party,  with 
which  he  attacked  Pompey,  who  was  levying 
tro(^  in  Picenum  to  strengthen  the  forces  of 
SuUa  in  B.  c.  83,  immediately  after  his  arrival  in 
Italy.  In  the  year  after,  b.  a  82,  Carrinas  was 
legate  of  the  consul  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  [Carbo, 
No.  7.]t  And  fought  a  battle  on  the  river  Aesia,  in 
Umbria,  against  Metellus,  in  which  howevex  he  was 
beaten.  He  was  attacked  soon  after  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Spoletium,  by  Pompey  and  Crassus, 
two  of  SuUa^s  generals,  and  after  a  loss  of  nearly 
3000  men,  he  was  besieged  by  the  enemy,  but 
found  means  to  escape  during  a  dark  and  stormy 
night  After  Carbo  had  quitted  Italy,  Carrinas 
and  Marcius  continued  to  conmumd  two  legions  ; 
and  after  joining  Damaaippus  and  the  Samnites, 
who  were  still  in  aims,  they  marched  towards  the 
passes  of  Praeneste,  hoping  to  force  their  way 
through  them  and  relieve  Marius,  who  was  still 
besieged  in  that  town.  But  when  this  attempt 
failed,  they  set  out  against  Rome,  which  they 
hoped  to  conquer  without  difficulty,  on  account  of 
its  want  of  provisions.  They  encamped  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alba.  Sulla,  however,  hastened 
after  them,  and  pitched  his  camp  near  ^e  Colline 
gate.  A  fearful  battle  was  fought  here,  which 
began  in  the  evening  and  lasted  the  whole  night, 
until  at  hist  SuUa  took  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 
Carrinas  and  tiie  other  leaders  took  to  flight,  but 
he  and  Marcius  were  overtaken,  and  put  to  death 
by  command  of  Sulla.  Their  heads  were  cut  off 
and  sent  to  Praeneste,  where  they  were  earned 
round  the  walls  to  inform  Marius  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  friends.  (Appian,  B.  C  L  87,  90,  92, 
93 ;  Plut  Pomp.  7 ;  Ores.  v.  21 ;  Eutrop.  v.  8.) 

2.  C.  Carrinas,  a  son  of  No.  I,  was  sent  by 
Caesar,  in  B.  c.  45,  into  Spain  against  Sext.  Pom- 
peius,  but  as  he  did  not  accomplish  anything,  he 
was  superseded  by  Asinius  Pollio.  In  43,  ajfter 
the  establishment  of  the  triumvirate,  Carrinas  was 
appointed  consul  for  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
together  with  P.  Ventidius.  Two  years  later, 
B.  c.  41,  he  received  from  Octavianus  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  province  of  Spain,  where  he  had 
to  carry  on  war  with  the  Mauretanian  Bocchus. 
In  36,  he  was  sent  with  three  legions  against  Sext 
Pompeius  in  Sicily ;  and  about  31,  we  find  him 
as  proconsul  in  Gaul*  where  he  was  soooessful 
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againit  the  Morini  and  other  tribes,  and  drore  the 
Saeri  acroM  the  Rhine  back  into  Oetmany.  For 
thoM  exploit!  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  in 
29.  (Appian,  B,  C,  it.  83,  y.  26,  112;  Dion 
Caw.  xlTil  16, 11  21,  22^ 

3.  Carrinas,  whom  Cicero  tpeakt  of  in  b.  c. 
45,  as  an  unpleatant  person,  who  Tinted  him  in 
his  ToMmlannm.  (Cic  ad  AtL  xiii.  SS.) 
^  4.  Carrinas  SicuNDUS,  a  rhetorician  of  the 
time  of  Calignk,  by  whom  he  was  expelled  from 
Rome  for  haying,  by  way  of  exerciae,  declaimed 
against  tyrants  on  one  occasion.  (Dion  Cass.  Hx. 
20 ;  JuTen.  TiL  204.)  He  is  probably  Uie  same 
as  the  Secondns  Carinas  whom  Nero,  in  B.  &  65, 
sent  to  Asia  and  Achaia  to  phmder  those  comi- 
tries,  and  carry  the  statues  of  the  gods  from  thence 
to  Rome.    (Tacit  Ann,  xt.  45.)  [L.  S.] 

CARSIGNATUS  (Kap<r(7mrof),  a  Gaktian 
prince,  who  was  at  one  time  allied  with  Phamaces. 
XVhen  the  hitter  threatened  to  inrade  Oalatia,  and 
Carsignatos  had  in  Tain  endeaToored  to  maintain 
peace,  he  and  another  Galatian,  Oaesotoris,  marched 
against  him,  but  the  war  was  preTented  by  a  Ro- 
man embasi^.    (Polyb.  xxt.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

CARSULEIUS.    [Carpulsnus.] 

L.  CARTEIUS,  a  friend  of  C  Cbsihis,  who 
was  with  him  in  Syria  in  b.  c.  48.  (Cass.  ap.  Ck, 
adFam,  xii.  11.) 

CA'RTHALO  (KjOdXiM^).  1.  A  commander 
of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  first  Punic  war, 
who  was  sent  by  his  colleague  Adheriial,  in  &  c. 
249,  to  bum  the  Roman  fleet,  which  was  riding 
at  anchor  off  Lilybaeum.  While  Carthalo  was 
engaged  in  this  enterprise,  Himilco,  the  goyemor 
of  Lilybaeum,  who  perceiTed  that  the  Roman 
army  on  hmd  was  anxious  to  a£fbrd  their  support 
to  the  fleet,  sent  out  his  mercenaries  against  the 
Roman  troops,  and  Carthalo  endeaToured  to  draw 
the  Roman  fleet  into  an  engagement  The  latter, 
howcTer,  withdrew  to  a  town  on  the  coast  and 
prepared  themselTes  for  defence.  Carthalo  was 
repulsed  with  some  loss,  and  after  baTing  taken  a 
few  transports,  he  retreated  to  the  nearest  riTer, 
and  watched  the  Romans  as  they  sailed  away 
from  the  coast  When  the  consul  L.  Junius  Pul- 
lus,  on  his  return  from  Syracuse,  had  doubled 
Pachynum,  he  ordered  his  fleet  to  sail  towards 
Lilybaeum,  not  knowing  what  had  happened  to 
those  whom  he  had  sent  before  him.  Carthalo 
infonned  of  his  approach,  immediately  suled  out 
against  him,  in  order  to  meet  him  before  he  could 
join  the  other  part  of  the  fleet  Pullns  fled  for 
nfoge  to  a  rockjr  and  dangerous  part  of  the  sea, 
where  Carthalo  did  not  Tenture  to  attack  him  ; 
but  he  took  his  station  at  a  place  between  the 
two  Roman  fleets  to  watch  them  and  preTent  their 
joining.  Soon  after  a  fearful  stonn  arose  whidi 
destroyed  the  whole  of  the  Roman  fleet,  while  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  better  sailors,  had  sought 
a  safe  place  of  refoge  before  the  stonn  broke  out 
(Polyb.  i.  53,  54.) 

2.  The  Carthaginian  commander  of  the  caTaby 
in  the  army  of  mnnibaL  In  b.  c.  217,  he  fought 
against  L.  Hostilius  Mandnus,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  CasUinum,  and  put  him  to  flight  The 
Romans,  under  Mancinus,  who  were  merely  a  re- 
connoitering  band  which  had  been  sent  out  by 
the  dictator,  Q.  Fabius,  at  kst  resohed  to  make 
a  stand  agidnst  the  enemy,  but  neariy  all  of  them 
were  cut  to  piece*.  This  Carthalo  is  probably 
the  noble  Carthaginian  of  the  same  name,  whom 
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Hannibal,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  in  &  c  216, 
sent  to  Rome  with  ten  of  the  Roman  prisoncn  to 
negotiate  the  nnsom  of  the  prisoners,  and  to  treat 
about  peace.  But  when  Carthalo  ^pcoached 
Rome,  a  lictor  was  sent  out  to  bid  him  quit  the 
Roman  territory  before  sunset  In  b.  c.  206, 
when  Tarentum  was  re-conquered  br  the  Ro- 
mans, Carthalo  was  commander  of  the  Cartha^ 
ginian  nrrison  there.  He  laid  down  his  arms, 
and  as  he  was  going  to  the  consul  to  sue  for  mer- 
cy, he  was  kill^  by  a  Roman  soldier.  (LIt.  xxiL 
15,58,  xxrii  16;  Appian,  de  BelL  AnmL  49; 
Dion  0ms.  Fragm,  152,  ed.  Reimar.) 

8.  One  of  tbe  two  leaden  of  the  popular  par^ 
at  Carthage  after  the  dose  of  the  aeeond  Punic 
war.  He  held  an  office  which  Appian  cbUs  boe- 
tharehus,  and  which  seems  to  baTo  been  a  sort  of 
tribuneshin  ;  and  while  in  his  official  capacity  he 
was  traTdling  through  tiie  conn^,  he  attacked 
some  of  the  subjects  of  Masinissa,  who  had 
pitched  their  tents  on  controyerted  ground.  He 
killed  seTenl  of  them,  made  some  booty,  and  ex- 
cited the  Africans  against  the  Nnmidians,  These 
and  other  acts  of  hostility  between  tiie  Cartha- 
ginians and  Masinissa  called  for  the  interference 
of  the  Romans,  who  howoTer  xather  fostered  the 
hostile  feeling,  than  allayed  it  The  result  was  an 
open  war  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Masi- 
nissa. When  at  length  the  Romans  began  to 
make  preparations  for  tiie  third  Punk  war,  the 
Carthaginians  endeaToured  to  conciliate  the  Ro- 
mans l^  condemning  to  death  the  authors  of  the 
war  with  Masinissa;  and  Carthalo  was  accordingly 
executed.  (Appian,  deBelLPun,  63,  74.)  [L.  &] 

CARTIOiiUS,  an  eariy  Roman  jurist,  who 
probably  liTed  not  later  than  the  time  of  Caligda, 
as  in  Dig.  28,  tit  5,  s.  69,  he  is  cited  by  Procuhu, 
who  adopts  his  ofunion  in  the  case  in  questi<m  in 
preference  to  that  of  Trebatius.  The  case  was 
this — Let  A  or  B)  whicheTer  wishes,  be  my  heir. 
They  both  wish.  Cartilius  says,  Both  take :  Tre- 
batius, Neither.  In  Dig.  18,  tit  6,  s.  5,  §  13,  he 
is  cited  by  Ulpian.  It  was  Ant  Augustinus  who 
(Emend,  3,  9)  first  brought  these  passages  into 
notice,  and  rescued  the  name  of  Cartuins  from  ob- 
lirion.  In  the  former  pusage  the  Haloandrine  edi- 
tions of  the  Digest  haTo  Carfilius,  and,  in  the 
latter,  an  early  corrector  of  the  Florentine  mano- 
scrrot,  not  being  femiliar  with  the  name  Cartilius, 
encloeed  it  in  brackets  as  a  mark  of  condemnatioin. 

The  jurist  CartiUns  is  oTidently  diflBsrent  frtm 
the  Catilius,  not  Cartilius  SoTems,  who  was  pne- 
positus  Syriae,  praefectus  urbi,  and  great-gnnd- 
Bther  of  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus.  (PUn.  j^ 
I  22 ;  iii.  12  ;  Spart.  Hadr.  6,  15,  22  ;  CapitoL 
Aniom,Pm$2;M.AnLl;DitmCtm,ix,2\.)  The 
name  of  this  Catilius  appears  in  the  Fasti,  a.  d. 
121,  as  consul  for  the  second  time,  three  years  afker 
the  death  of  Trajan.  His  first  consulate  does  not 
appear  in  the  Fasti,  and  therefore  it  may  be  m> 
feried  that  he  was  consul  mf^hcUu,  If  the  reeciipt 
of  Traian,  cited  Dig.  29,  tit  1,  s.  24,  were  ad- 
dressed, according  to  the  Haloanidrine  reading,  to 
Catilius  Seyems,  it  is  probably  referable  to  the 
time  of  the  prooonsuhte  succeeding  Jiis  first  consul- 
ship. (Bertrsndus,  2,  22,  1.  Maiansius,  ii  p. 
273—287.)  [J.  T.  O.) 

CARTIMANDUA,  or  CARTISMANDUA, 
queen  of  the  Brigantes  in  Britain,  about  a.  n.  50, 
in  which  year  she  treacherously  delivered  op  to 
the  Romans  Caradacus,  who  had  come  to  seek  her 
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pntfcttm.  Bf  thia  met  of  tmchety  towaidi  her 
Dn  conntryiani,  ihs  von  the  biout  of  the  Ro- 
BW,  ud  incnawd  ber  powor.  Hence,  tajra 
Tacilu,  uTse  wealth  and  Iniurj,  and  CartimandiLB 
npiidiiled  ber  own  huband  VenDtioa  to  ihan  hei 
Mud  tbnitie  with  Vcllocatiu,  the  ano-beanr  of  her 
hiuband.  TTiii  threw  her  itat*  into  t  dTil  w>i,  a 
pBrtiDD  gf  berpeople  npporting  VeDuliiu  againit  llie 
tdnileis.  VenotioacoUecleduiBnnjafaimhariei, 
iAiiti  tbe  Brigantef,  ud  ndnced  Cartimandiis 
Hi  Ibg  bn  ennmity.  She  •olidted  the  aid  of  the 
RoBU]!^  who  nacoed  her  from  ber  dan^;  bnt 
Veoatiiia  fm^ned  in  poueanon  of  her  kingdom, 
1.IL69.  (Tac^aa.  iiL3e,40,  Hiil.  iiL  4S.)[L-S.] 

CARVl'LIA  OBN8,  plebeiui,  came  into  dii- 
Ibutiaa  dinii^  tba  Samnits  wan.  The  lint  mem- 
bcT  of  the  gena  who  obtained  the  conaulthip  waa 
Sp.  Oniliu  m  B.  c  293,  who  leceired  the  mr- 
law  of  MaziHUS,  which  w»  banded  dowD  aa  a 
njakihmitjr-Dams.  For  ttaoae  whan  oogmmen 
■  iwl  menlioTwd,  aee  CtaviLioa. 

The  fijQowing  coin  ij  refemd  to  thii  gena,  and 
ttt  Ibrea  laowi  apon  it.  Car.  Oqtu  Vih.,  an 
tbiw  of  three  trimaTin  of  the  mint. 


CARVI'LIUS.  1.  and  2.  h.  CiKvti.i(n 
Sp,  CiaTiuDt,  trihonei  of  the  pleba  B.  c. 
•«BBdH.PiialiimiDi.  [PoR'ninua.](LiT.i] 

i-  Sr.  CaKVILIDB,  waa  aent  hj  Co.  Sicini 
Itauina-c.  171,  when   Peneoa  deapatcbed  an 
alaiij  to  the  Moale.     When  the  teoate  ordend 
Ibt  imbaaiadon  to  ([nit  Italj  within  eleven  dayi, 
(^nihu  waa  appointed  lo  keep  watch  oier  tl 
tin  tbej  Hnbarked  on  baud  their  ihipa.  (Lir. 

i.  C.  Cakvilios  of  Spoletinm,  negotiated 

Mnlf  of  the  Roman  ganiion  the  nurendet  of 
t-'oiia,  a  town  of  the  Peneatae,  to  Peneniin  ».c 
1(9.  (LiLiliiL  18,19.) 

CARDS,  a  RoiDBn  poet,  and  a  eontemponiy  of 
Md,  who  appean  to  han  written  a  poem  on 
Hotab*.    (Orid,  ^«<.(vPoa<:iT.  1G.7.) 

CARUa,  U.  AURB'LIUS,  according  to  Victor. 
■hoM  acBHmt  ii  confirmed  b;  Sidonini  Apolli- 
>"*  ind  Zonanu,  waa  a  natire  of  Narbonne  in 
OnIi  bntVopiBciia  pnfetae*  to  ha  nnable  to  apeak 
■itk  eenaiDtj  either  of  hi*  line^e  ta  birth-place, 
BJ  qaolea  tba  conflicting  Milementa  of  older 
BlboritieB,  who  Taiioual;  repreaented  that  he  w« 
^  *l  Milan ;  or  in  lUjria,  of  CartbaginUn  i 
Wi ;  Qc  in  the  metmpolii,  of  111  jrian  percnta 
^—clf  nndoubtsdlf  claimed  Roman  detcei  . 
■P?>an  frgm  a  letter  addreaaed  by  btm  when  pro 
oVHi  rf  CiUcia  to  hie  legate  Jnnina,  bat  Ihu  ii 
vot  meouatent  with  the  nppoution  that  be  maj 
W  belonged  to  lome  dlj  which  waa  alao 
"^taj.  After  [aaaiDg  throiish  many  difleni 
■^  o(  ciril  and  military  ppEfcrraent,  he  WM  K\ 
potid  pfaefisct  of  the  praeloriani  by  Pmhoa,  wl 
lalertaiDed  the  bigheat  respect  jar  faia  talenia  an 
>Me|tiij.  Wben  thai  princa  waa  murdered  by 
<k  laUiea  at  Sicmiom  in  a.  n.  21f2,  Cama  wu 
naBBowlyhajled'aahii  mceaaaor,  and  the  choice 
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of  the  troope  wu  confirmed  by  the  MDile.     The 

~aler,  tooa  after  bli  accetiiDn,  gained  a  victory 

'ht  Sannatiana,  who  had  invaded  lUyricum 

ere  threatening  Thrace  and  even  Italy  ittelf. 

ig  conferred  the  title  of  Caeaar  npon  both  hia 

MM,  be  nominated  Carinua,  tbe  elder,  governor  of 

all  the  Weatem  pmvincea,  and,  accompanied  b^ 

lerianna,  the  yoanger.  aet  out  apon  an  eipedi- 

agwnat  the  Feniaoi  which  had  been  planned 

bj  hii  prodecetur.     The  campaign  which  followed 

moat  gloriooa  for  the  Roman  arma.      The 

iy,  diiQacted  by  inlenul   diaartuiont,   wen 

lie  to  oppoae  a  vigoniu  reiiitance  ts  the  in- 

n.     All  Meaopotomia  waa  quirkly  occupied, 

— SeWoria  and  Ctoaiphoo   were  forced  to  yield. 

But  the  career  of  Cams,  who  waa  preparing  to 

path  hii  conqneata  beyond  the  Tigria,  waa  suddenly 

it  abort,  for  he  periihed  by  diaoue,  or  treachery, 

',  aa  the  ancient  hiatoriana  commonly  npott,  by 

atnk*  of  lightning,  towarda  the  doae  of  28:1. 

tec  a  reign  of  little  mon  than  liileen  monlha, 

he  account  of  hia  death,  ttaUBnilted  by  hia  aecre- 

tary  Jnnioa  Calphumiua   to  the  praefect  of  the 

city,  ii  K>  confuaed  and  myateriiniB  that  we  am 

acareely  avoid  the  numiaa  that  hia  end  waa  hai- 

toned  by  foul  play,  and  aufl|Hdoa  haa  reated  upon 

Arrina  Aper,  who  waa  aftermuda  put  to  death  by 

Diocletian  on  the  charge  of  having  miudered  Nu- 

Aecordtng  to  the  pictun  dnwm  by  Uie  Angaitan 
historian,  Cama  held  a  middle  lank  between  Ihow 
pnemineni  in  virtue  or  in  vice,  being  neither  very 
bad  Dor  very  good,  but  rather  good  than  bad. 
Hii  character  nndonbtedly  atood  high  before  hia 
elevation  to  the  throne ;  no  credit  ia  to  be  attached 
to  the  rumaor  that  he  waa  acceaiary  to  the  death 
of  hit  bensfiBtor,  Probua,  whose  morderen  ha 
Mogbt  onE  and  pnniihed  with  (he  atemeat  jualice. 
and  the  abort  period  of  his  away  waa  nnauiiited 
by  any  great  crime.  But  the  atrocitiea  of  Carinn* 
threw  a  ahade  over  the  memoiy  of  hia  lather, 
whom  men  conld  not  forgive  lor  having  bequeathed 
hit  power  to  such  a  aon.  (Vopiac  Cana;  AureL 
Vict.  Out.  mviii,  EpiL  xuviiL  ;  Zouar.  iti.  30 ; 
Eotn^  ii.  12.)  [W.  R.] 


CARUS,  JU'LIUS,  one  of  the  muiderert  of  T. 
Vinioa  when  Oalba  waa  pnt  to  death  in  a.  d.  69. 
(Tae.  Hik.  L  *2.) 

CARUS,  ME'TIUS,  one  of  the  mott  inTamon* 
informen  under  Domilian.  (Tac  Agric  45 ;  Juv. 
L36i  Martial,  lii.  26 ;  Plin.  £^  i.S,  vii.  19,27.) 

CA'RUS,  SE1U3,  eon  of  Feaciauua,  at  one 
time  praefectue  nrbi,  waa  put  to  death  by  Elaga- 
bahia  under  the  pntext  that  he  had  ttined  up  a 
mutiny  among  aome  of  the  loldiert  quartered  in 
the  camp  under  the  Alban  Mount,  but  in  reality 
bacauae  he  waa  rich,  elevated  in  atation,  and  high 
in  intellect.  He  wai  bnaght  to  trial  in  the  palace 
and  then  eiecnted,  no  one  appearing  to  give  evi- 
dence againal  him  except  hia  accuaer  the  emperor. 
(Dion  Caaa.  Iiiix.  i.)  [W.  K.] 
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CARY  ATIS  (KopMiTif),  aramame  of  Artemis, 
deriyed  from  the  town  of  Caryae  in  l^jconia. 
Here  the  statue  of  the  goddess  stood  in  the  open 
air,  and  maidens  celebrated  a  festival  to  her  ereiy 
year  with  dances.  (Pans,  iii  10.  §  8,  iy.  16.  §  5 ; 
Serr.  ad  Virq.  Edog,  viil  30.)  [L.  S.J 

CARY'STIUS,  ANTI'GONUS.  [Antioonub 
of  Carystus.] 

CARY'STIUS  (KapiWtot),  a  Greek  giammarian 
of  Pei^gamos,  who  lived  after  the  time  dt  Nicander 
( Athen.  xr.  p.  684),  and  consequently  about  the 
end  of  the  second  century  b.  c.  He  is  mentioned  as 
the  author  of  sereral  works :  1.  'loTopacit  ihro^ 
yif/iara,  sometimes  also  called  simply  ihrofJunjfiaTa^ 
an  historical  work  of  which  great  use  was  made  by 
Athenaeus,  who  has  preserved  a  considaable  num- 
ber of  statements  from  it.  (i.  p.  24,  z.  p.  434,  &&, 
zi.  pp.  506,  508,  xii.  pp.  542,  548,  ziii.  p.  577,  ziv. 
p.  639 ;  comp.  Schol.  ad  Aristapk,  Atf.  575,  ad 
Theocrit,  ziiL  22.)  It  must  have  consisted  oiF  at 
least  three  books,  as  the  third  is  referred  to  by 
Athenaeus.  2.  n<^  HiiaoKaKuir^  that  is,  an  ac- 
count of  the  Greek  dramas,  of  the  time  and  place 
of  their  performance,  of  their  success,  and  the  like. 
(Athen.  vL  p.  235 ;  the  Greek  Life  of  Sophodes,) 
3.  Ufpl  2andBoVf  or  a  commentary  on  the  poet 
Sotades.  (Athen.  ziv.  p.  620.)  All  these  woriu 
are  lost  [L.  S.] 

CARYSTUS  (f^woTos),  a  son  of  Cheiron  and 
Charido,  from  whom  the  town  of  Carystas  in 
Eaboea  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name. 
(SchoL  ad  Pmd.  Pytk.  iv.  181 ;  Eustath.  ad  Ham. 
p.  281.)  [L.  S.] 

CASCA,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  fiunily  of  the 
Servilia  gens. 

1.  C.  Servilius  Casca,  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  b.  c.  212.  In  that  year  M.  Postumius, 
a  fermer  of  the  public  revenue,  and  a  relation  of 
Casca,  was  accused  of  having  defrauded  the 
republic,  and  his  only  hope  of  MO^nog  oondemnar 
tion  was  Casca,  who,  however,  was  either  too 
honest  or  too  timid  to  interpose  on  his  behali 
(lav.  zxv.  8.) 

2.  P.  SsRViLius  Casca,  one  of  the  con^irators 
against  Caesar,  who  aimed  the  first  stroke  at  his 
assassination,  B.  c.  44.  He  was  in  that  year  tribune 
of  the  plebs,  and  soon  i^lerwards  fled  from  Rome, 
as  he  anticipated  the  revenge  which  Octavianus 
was  going  to  take.  His  leaving  Rome  as  tribune 
was  against  the  constitution,  and  his  colleague, 
P.  Titius,  accordingly  carried  a  decree  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  by  which  he  was  deprived  of 
his  tribuneship.  He  fouffht  in  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi,  and  died  shortly  afterwards.  (Appian  B.  G 
il  113,  115,  117  ;  IMon  Cass.  zliv.  52,  zlvi  49; 
Cic.  Pkilipp,  ziil  15,  (uf  AtL  L  17*  ad  BruL  L  18 ; 
Plut.  BnU,  17,  45.) 

8.  C.  SsRViLius  Carca,  a  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  a  friend  of  Caesar,  notwithstanding 
which  he  was  likewise  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  the  life  of  the  dictator.  (Appian,  B,  C, 
ii.  113;  Plut  Cbes.  66;  Suet  Cbec  82;  Dion 
Cass.  xHv.  52 ;  Cic  Pkiiipp,  u.  11.) 
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The  foregoing  coin  of  the  Servilia  gent  belongs 
either  to  No.  2  or  No.  8 ;  it  eontains  on  the  obvens 
the  head  of  Neptune^  and  on  the  reverse  a  figure 
of  Victory.  [L.  &] 

A.  CASCEliLIUS,  an  eminent  Roinan  jurist, 
contemporary  with  Trebatiusy  whom  he  ezceeded 
in  eloquence,  though  Trebatius  surpassed  him  in 
legal  skilL    Their  contemponiy,  Ofilius,  the  dis- 
ciple of  Servius  Sulpicius,  was  more  lewned  thsn 
either.     Cascellius,  according  to  Pliny  the  Elder 
{H,  N,  viiL  40),  was  the  disdf^  of  one  Vokatias, 
who,  on  a  certain  occasion,  was  saved  by  a  dog 
from  the  attack  of  robbers.    Pomponius  (Dig.  1, 
tit  2,  s.  2,  §  45),  according  to  the  Florentine  ma- 
nuscript, writes  thus — ^''Fuit  Casoelliua,  Mmaus, 
Volusii  auditor:  denique  in  iOius  honorem  testa- 
mento  P.  Mudum  nepotem  ejus  reliquit  heredem.^ 
This  may  be  understood  to  mean  that,  at  the  end 
of  a  long  life,  Cascellius  made  the  grandson  of  his 
fellow-pupil  his  heir,  but  a  man  is  more  likely  to 
honour  hu  prseoeptor  than  his  feUow-pupil,  and,  on 
this  construction,  the  Latinity  is  huso,  both  in 
the  use  of  the  singular  for  the  plural,  and  in  the 
reference  of  the  word  tZZiM  to  the  former  of  the 
two  names,  Mudus  and  Volusius,  which  are  cott- 
nected  m^ely  by  collocation.     Hence  Uie  omi- 
jectural  reading  of  Balduinus  adopted  by  Bertrsn- 
dus  (de  rm$  Jurisp.  2,  19),  viz.  «"  Fuit  CascelUos 
Mudi  et  Volcatii  auditor,**  has  gained  the  approba- 
tion of  many  critics. 

Cascellius  was  a  man  of  stem  republican  princi- 
ples :  of  Caesar^s  proceedings  he  ^ke  with  the 
utmost  freedom.  Neither  hope  nor  fear  could 
induce  him,  B.  c.  41,  to  compose  legal  forms  for  the 
donati(»is  of  the  triumvirs,  the  fruits  of  their  pro- 
scriptions, which  he  looked  upon  as  wholly  irregu- 
lar and  illegal.  His  indenei^baoe  and  liberty  of 
q)eech  he  ascribed  to  two  tnings,  which  most  men 
regarded  as  misfortunes,  old  age  and  childlessness. 
In  offices  of  honour,  he  never  advanced  beyond  the 
first  step,  the  quaestorship,  though  he  survived  to 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  who  oflfered  him  the  ooo- 
sulship,  which  he  dedined.  (VaL  Maz.  vi  2,  § 
12, 1%.  I  e.) 

Cascellius  is  frequently  quoted  at  second  hand  in 
the  Digest,  especially  by  Javolenus.  In  Dig.  35, 
tit  1,  s.  40,  s.  1,  and  32,  s.  100,  $  1,  we  find  him 
differing  from  Ofilius.  In  the  laUer  passage,  the 
case  proposed  was  this : — A  man  leaves  by  wiU 
two  specific  marble  statues,  and  all  his  marUe. 
Do  his  other  marble  statues  pass?  GasoelUna 
thought  not,  and  Labeo  agreed  with  him,  in  vp^ 
sition  to  Ofilius  and  Trebatius. 

In  Dig.  38,  tit  5,  s.  17,  §  5,  the  foOowing 
words  occur  in  a  quotation  from  Ulpian,  **  Labeo 
quarto  Posteriorum  scripsit,  nee  Artsto,  v^  Aohia, 
utpote  probalole,  notant**  For  Aulns  here  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  Paulus  ought  to  be  read,  fat  Cas- 
cellius is  no  where  else  in  the  Digest  called  Anlna 
simply.  Moreover,  he  waa  of  older  standing  than 
Labeo,  and  the  <mly  w<^  of  Cascellius  eztant  in 
the  time  of  Pomponius  (who  was  anterior  to  Ul- 
pian), was  a  book  of  legal  5oat  moU  (bemadictormm 
liber). 

In  conversation,  CasoeDius  was  graceful,  ammang, 
and  witty.  Several  of  his  good  saying  are  pre- 
served. When  a  dient,  wiuing  to  sever  a  part- 
nership in  a  ship,^said  to  him,  **  Navem  dividere 
volo,**  his  answer  was,  **  You  will  destroy  yo«r 
ship.**  He  probaUy  remembered  the  story  of  the 
analogous  quibble  on  the  woids  of  a  treaty,  which. 
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to  the  diignce  of  the  Romaiu,  deprived  AnUochni 
the  Orat  of  kk  wh<^  fleet.  Vatiniiu,  an  un- 
popohr  penoiMge,  ibr  whom  it  it  to  be  ]»etamed 
that  Caaeelliiii  had  no  gnat  liking,  had  been  pelted 
with  itonet  at  a  ghidiatorial  show,  and  conaequentl j 
got  a  cbuue  inoerted  in  the  edict  of  the  aedilea, 
*^  ne  quia  in  arenam  ni&i  pomom  mitteret**  Abont 
this  tnae,  the  question  was  pot  to  Cascellios,  whe- 
ther a  siur/wMa  were  a  pomum,  it  being  a  l^al 
doobt  whether  frnita  with  hard  as  well  as  with 
•oft  eztenial  rind,  were  indnded  in  the  term.  **  Si 
io  Vatiniom  missoros  es,  pomnm  est.**  (Quintil. 
TL  3 ;  Macrob.  Satwm.  iL  6.) 

HoRce  (An  PoeL  371)  372)  pays  a  compliment 
to  the  estabhshed  legal  repatation  of  CascelUos — 

** nee  acit  qoantmn  Casoellias  Aulns, 

Et  tamen  in  pretio  est** 

The  old  scholiast  on  this  passage  remarks^  that 
OeOins  mentions  Cascellios  with  praise,  bat  this 
Mens  to  be  a  mistake,  nnless  the  lost  portions  of 
Oelluia  ahoold  bear  out  the  scholiast*8  assertion. 
Ut  probablj  confounds  the  jurist  with  Caesellins 
Vindex,  the  gtammarian>  who  is  frequently  cited 
bj  GeUiiUL  The  name  of  the  jurist  is  often  oor- 
npUj  spelt  Caesellias,  CeseHas,  &c 

When  an  interdictnm  recnperandae  possessionis 
«ii  followed  by  an  action  on  a  sponsio,  if  the 
elsiBisnt  were  successful  in  recovering  on  the 
■pontio,  he  was  entitled  as  a  consequence  to  the 
RstitiitioQ  of  posaesaion  by  what  was  called  the 
fWrilianom  or  secutorinm  judicium.  (Gains,  iv. 
166, 169.)  It  is  likely  that  this  judidum  was  de- 
viMd  by  A.  Cascellius. 

Cieero  {pro  Balboy  20)  and  VaL  Mazimus  (viii. 
12,  §  I)  aay,  that  Q.  Mucins  Scaerola,  the  augur, 
>  noit  acoompliahed  lawyer,  when  he  waa  ctmsiuted 
cMMeniDg  jus  proBdiaiorimmj  used  to  refer  hia 
dieau  to  Furins  and  Cascellius,  who,  being  them- 
■dres  piaediatorea,  and  consequently  personally  in- 
toiested  in  that  part  of  the  kw,  had  made  it  &eir 
pccohar  study.  The  quotationa  £rom  our  Caaoelliua 
in  the  Digest,  do  not  point  to  praediatorian  law, 
^  s  conaideretion  of  datea  goes  tu  to  prove,  that 
(^'•celHiu  praediator,  waa  not  our  jurist,  but  per- 
W*  1q«  fiither.  The  old  augur  died  when  Cicero 
*M  Tery  young,  but  our  Cascellius  might  still  have 
heen  his  disciple. 

(Anun.  Marc  xxx.  6  ;  Rutilius,  Vitae  JCUman^ 
^ ;  Bertzandus,  de  Juritp.  iL  19  ;  OuiL  Grotius,  L 
10 ;  Stnmch.  Viias  oHquot  JQorum^  p.  62  ;  Mena- 
|iiia»  Amoen.  Jmr.  c.  8  ;  D*Amaud,  Vitae  Seaevolo- 
'as§4, p.  U;  Heinecdu^ //tit «/ar./2om. §§190, 
191 ;  Edelmann,  [Stockmann,]  De  Benediatu  A, 
O^totUiij  Lijps.  1803  ;  Bynkershoek,  Praetermitsa 
^  PompommMj  p.  57  ;  Tjigemans,  de  Aulo  Cat- 
f^HoJCto.  Log.  Bat.  1823;  Zimmem,  R.R.Q,\. 
Vf>  2S^,  300.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

CA'SIUS  {KAffiot\  a  somame  of  Zeus,  derived 
^*n  itoant  Caaion  not  &r  from  Pelusium,  on 
vfaich  the  god  had  a  temple.  (Strab.  xvL  p.  760 ; 
Wn.  H.  N,  iv.  20,  V.  14.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'SMILUS.  [Cadmilus.] 
CASPE'RIUS,  a  centurion  who  stfved  under 
^  paeiect  CaeUns  PoUio,  and  commanded  the 
pfnaon  of  a  stnmgfaold  called  Gomeae  in  a.  d.  52, 
^ag  a  war  between  the  Armenians  and  Hibe- 
"Boa.  Caelins  PoUio  acted  the  part  of  a  traitor 
i^vanls  the  Armenians,  but  found  an  honest  oppo- 
B^t  in  Ca^terina,  who  endeafoured,  though  in 
'^  to  indnee  the  Hiberians  to  raise  the  siege. 
1*  A.  o.  62  we  find  him  still  serving  as  centurion 
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in  Armenia,  and  Corbulo  sent  him  as  ambassador 
to  Vologeses  to  expostulate  with  him  respecting 
his  conduct.  (Tac.  ^aa.  xii  45,  xv.  5.)  [L.  S.] 
CASPETIIUS  AELIA'NUS.  [Aelunus.] 
CASSANDA'NE  {KaaowUvri),  a  Persian 
lady  of  the  fiunilv  of  the  Achaemenidae,  daughter 
of  Phamaspes,  who  married  Cyrus  the  Great,  and 
became  by  him  the  mother  of  Cambyses.  She 
died  before  her  husband,  who  much  lamented  her 
loss,  and  ordered  a  general  mourning  in  her 
honour.    (Herod.  iL  1,  iii.  2.)  [E.  E.] 

CASSANDER  (lU<r<rcv8pot).  1.  King  of  Mace- 
donia, and  son  of  Antipater,  was  35  years  old  before 
his  fisther*s  death,  if  we  may  trust  an  incidental 
notice  to  that  effect  in  Athenaeus,  and  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  bom  in  or  before  n.  c.  354. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  18,  a.;  Drovsen,  Geack,  der  Naeh- 
foiger  Alejcanden^  p.  256.)  His  first  appearance 
in  history  is  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  sent  from 
Macedonia  to  Alexander,  then  in  Babylon,  to 
defend  his  fother  against  his  accusers:  here, 
according  to  Plutarch  (AUjc.  74),  Cassander  was 
so  struck  by  the  sight,  to  him  new,  of  the  Persian 
ceremonial  of  prostration,  that  he  could  not  restrain 
his  laughter,  and  the  king,  incensed  at  his  rude- 
ness, is  said  to  have  seized  him  by  the  hair  and 
dashed  his  head  against  the  walL  Allowing  for 
some  exaggeration  in  this  story,  it  is  certain  that 
he  met  vnm  some  treatment  from  Alexander  which 
left  on  his  mind  an  indelible  impression  of  terror 
and  hatred, — a  feeling  which  perhaps  nearly  as 
much  as  ambition  uiged  him  afterwards  to  the 
destruction  of  the  royal  fomily.  The  story  which 
ascribed  Alexander*s  death  to  poison  [see  pp.  201, 
320],  spoke  also  of  Cassander  as  the  person  who 
brought  the  deadly  water  to  Babylon.  With 
respect  to  the  satrapy  of  Caria,  which  is  said  by 
Diodorus,  Justin,  and  Curtius  to  have  been  given 
to  Cassander  among  the  arrangements  of  b.  c  323, 
the  confusion  between  the  names  Cassander  and 
Asander  is  pointed  out  in  p.  379,  a.  (Comp. 
Diod.  xviiL  68.)  On  PoIysperchon*B  being  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Antipater  in  the  regency,  Cas- 
sander was  confirmed  in  the  secondary  dignity  of 
Chiliarch  (see  Wess.  ad  Diod,  xviii.  48  ;  PhUolog. 
Mu8,  L  380), — an  office  which  had  previously* 
been  conferred  on  him  by  his  fother,  that  he  might 
serve  as  a  check  on  Antigonus,  when  (a.  c  321) 
the  hitter  was  entrusted  by  Antipater  with  the 
command  of  the  forces  against  Eumenes.  Being, 
however,  dissatisfied  with  this  arrangement,  he 
strengthened  himself  by  an  alliance  with  Ptolemy 
Lagi  and  Antigonus,  and  entered  into  war  with 
Polysperchon.  For  the  operations  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  at  Athens  in  b.  c.  318,  see  p.  125,  b. 
The  fiulnre  of  Polysperchon  at  Megalopolis,  in  the 
same  year,  had  the  effect  of  bringing  over  most  of 
the  Greek  states  to  Cassander,  and  Athens  also 
surrendered  to  him,  on  condition  that  she  should 
keep  her  city,  territory,  revenues,  and  ships,  only 
continuing  the  ally  of  the  conqueror,  who  should 
be  allowed  to  retain  Munychia  till  the  end  of  the 
war.  He  at  the  same  time  settled  the  Athenian 
constitution  by  establishing  10  minae  (half  the 
sum  that  had  been  appointed  by  Antipater)  as  the 
qualification  for  the  friU  rights  of  citizenship  (see 
Bockh,  PubL  Ecm,  of  Athetu,  L  7,  iv.  3) ;  and 
the  union  of  clemency  and  energy  which  his  gene- 
ral conduct  exhibited,  is  said  to  have  procured  him 
many  adherents.  While,  however,  he  was  suc- 
oesafolly  advancing  his  canse  in  the  south,  intelli- 
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gence  reached  him  that  Enrydioe  and  her  hnahand 
Arrhidaeua  had  fidlen  Tictims  to  the  Tengeanoe  of 
Olympias,  who  had  alio  murdered  Caiisander^s 
brother  Nicanor,  together  with  100  of  his  prinM- 
pal  friends,  and  had  eren  torn  from  its  tomb  the 
corpse  of  loUas,  another  brother  of  his,  by  whom 
she  asserted  (the  storj  being  now  probably  propa- 
gated for  the  first  time),  that  Alexander  had  been 
poisoned.  Cassander  immediately  raised  the  siege 
of  Tegea,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  hastened 
with  all  q>eed  into  Macedonia,  thongh  he  thereby 
left  the  Peloponnesus  open  to  Poly^rchon^s  son 
[Alkxandxr],  and  catting  off  from  Olympias 
all  hope  of  aid  from  Polysperchon  and  Aeaddes 
[Galas,  Atarrhias],  beoeged  her  in  Pydna 
throoghont  the  winter  of  b.  c.  317.  In  the  spring 
<d  the  ensuing  year  she  was  obliged  to  surrender, 
and  Cassander  shortly  after  caused  her  to  be  put 
to  death  in  defiance  of  his  positire  agreement. 
The  way  now  seemed  open  to  him  to  the  throne 
of  Macedon,  and  in  furtneranoe  of  the  attainment 
of  this  object  of  his  ambition,  he  placed  Roxana 
and  her  young  son,  Alexander  Aegus,  in  custody 
at  Amphipolis,  not  thinking  it  safe  as  yet  to  mur- 
der them,  and  ordered  that  they  should  no  longer 
be  treated  as  royal  oeraons.  He  also  connected 
himself  with  the  regal  fiimily  by  a  marriage  with 
Thessalonica,  half-sister  to  Alexander  the  Great,  in 
whose  honour  he  founded,  probably  in  316,  the 
town  which  bore  her  name;  and  to  the  same 
time,  perhaps,  we  may  refer  the  foundation  of 
Casnndreia  in  Pallene,  so  called  after  himsell 
(Strab.  Exc  e  Lib,  viL  p.  330.)  Returning  now 
to  the  south,  he  stopped  in  Boeotia  and  heffm  the 
restoration  of  Thebes  in  the  20th  year  after  its 
destruction  by  Alexander  (b.c.  315),  a  measure 
highly  popular  with  the  Greeks,  and  not  least  so 
at  Athens,  besides  being  a  mode  of  venting  his 
hatred  against  Alexander's  memory.  (Comp. 
Pans.  ix.  7 ;  Plut  Polii,  Praec  c.  17 ;  for  the 
date  see  also  Polem.  op.  Athm,  i.  p.  19,  c. ;  Car 
saub.  ad,  loc. ;  Clinton,  FcuHy  ii.  p.  1/4.)  Thence 
advancing  into  the  Peloponnesus,  he  retook  most 
of  the  towns  which  the  son  of  Polysperchon  had 
.gained  in  his  absence  ;  and  soon  after  he  succeed- 
ed also  in  attaching  Polysperchon  himself  and 
Alexander  to  his  cause,  and  withdrawing  them 
from  that  of  Antigonus,  against  whom  a  strong 
coalition  had  been  formed.  [See  pp.  126,  a,  187, 
b.]  But  in  B.  c.  313,  Antigonus  contrived,  by 
holding  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  independence, 
to  detach  from  Cassander  all  the  Greek  cities 
where  he  had  garrisons,  except  Corinth  and 
Sicyon,  in  which  Polysperchon  and  Cratesipolis 
(Alexander's  widow)  still  maintained  their 
ground ;  and  in  the  further  operations  of  the  war 
Cassander's  cause  continued  to  decline  till  the 
hollow  peace  of  31 1,  by  one  of  the  terms  of  which 
he  was  to  retain  his  authority  in  Europe  till  Alex- 
ander Aegus  should  be  grown  to  manhood,  while 
it  was  iScewise  provided  that  all  Greek  states 
should  be  independent.  In  the  same  year  Cassan- 
der made  one  more  step  towards  the  throne,  by 
the  murder  of  the  young  king  and  his  mother 
Roxana.  In  b.  c.  310,  the  war  was  renewed,  and 
Polysperchon,  who  once  more  appears  in  opposition 
to  Cassander,  advanced  against  him  with  Hercules, 
the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Barsine, 
whom,  acting  probably  under  instructions  from 
Antigonus,  he  had  put  forward  as  a  claimant  to 
the  crown ;  but,  being  a  man  apparently  with  all  the 
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unscmpnlous   cruelty  of  Cassander  withoot  his 
talent  and  decision,  he  was  bribed  by  the  bttec, 
who  promised  him  among  other  things  the  govcn- 
ment  of  the  Peloponnesus,  to  mordtf  the  yom^ 
prince  and  his  mother,  a.  c.  309.     [Babmnb, 
No.  1.]     At  this  time  the  only  places  held  bj 
Cassander  in  Greece  were  Athois,  Corinth,  and 
Sicyon,  the  two  latter  of  which  were  betiayed  to 
Ptolemy  by  Cratesipdis,  in  b.  c.  308;  aisd  in 
307,  Athens  was  recovered  by  Demetrius,  the  soo 
of  Antigonus,  from  Demetrius  the  Phalerean,  who 
had  held  it  for  Cassander  from  b.  c.  818,  with  the 
specious  title  of  **•  Guardian**  {hn/u^afrit}.    h 
B.  c    306,  when  Antigonus,  LysinuKhus,  and 
Ptolemy  took  the  name  of  king,  Cassander  vas 
saluted  with  the  same  title  by  hu  subjects,  thooffa 
aocordii^  to  Plutarch  (Demebr.  18)  he  did  not 
assume  it  himself  in  his  letters.    Daring  the  siege 
of  Rhodes  by  Demetrius  in  305,  Caasander  seat 
supplies  to  the  besieged,  and  took  advantage  d 
Draietrius  being  thus  employed  to  asaaO  again  tie 
Grecian  cities,  occupying  Corinth  with  a  gairboB 
under  Prepelans,  and   laying  siege  to  Athos. 
But,  in  B.  c.  304,  Demetrius  hftving  coododed  a 
peace  with  the  Rhodians,  obliged  hxm  to  raise  the 
siege  and  to  retreat  to  the  north,  whither,  haTog 
made  himsdf  master  of  southern  Greece,  he  ad- 
vanced against  him.    Cassander  first  endeavoand 
to  obtain  peace  by  an  amdication  to  Ant%«iu, 
and  then  railing  in  this,  he  induced  Lystmachns 
to  effect  a  diversion  by  carryins  the  war  into  Aoa 
against  Antigonus,  ai^  sent  auo  to  Seleocas  and 
Ptolemy  for  assistance.     Meani^ile  Demetrins, 
with  fiur  superior  forces  remained  unaccoaataUy 
inactive  in  Thessaly,  till,  beiqg  samnMoed  to  his 
fiEither*s  aid,  he  condoded  a  hasty  treaty  with  0»- 
sander,  providing  nominally  for  the  indqtesdenee 
of  all  Greek  cities,  and  passed  into  Asia,  a  c:  302. 
In  the  next  year,  301,  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipsas, 
in  which  Antigonus  and  Demetrias  were  ddeated 
and  the  former  slain,  relieved  Cassander  from  his 
chief  cause  of  apprehension.    After  the  battle,  the 
four  kings  (Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  aad 
Lysimachus)  divided  among  them  the  doBsianiia 
of  Antigonns  as  well  as  what  they  already  poe- 
sessed ;   and    in    this    division  Macedonia   and 
Greece  were    assigned   to  Caaaander.      (Ccnp. 
Daniel  viiL ;  Polyb.  v.  67 ;   App.  BelL  Sjir.  p. 
122,  ad/in,)    To  B.  c.  299  or  29^  we  must  refer 
Cassander^s  invasion  of  Corcyia,  whidi  bad  ir- 
mained  free  since  its  ddivsRuice  by  DenetiinB, 
B.  c.  303,  from  the  Spartan  adventnrer  Oeonywna 
(comp.  Liv.  X.  2 ;  Diod.  xx.  105),  and  which  may 
perhaps  have  been  ceded  to  Caannder  as  a  aei-off 
against  Demetrius*  occupation  of    Cilieia,  from 
which  he  had  driven  Caasander'b  brodier  Pksstat' 
chus.    The  island,  however,  was  ddivoed  by  A^ 
thodes  of  Syracuse,  who  compdied  CasstnrlfT  to 
withdraw  from  it     In  b.  a  298,  we  find  him  ca>^ 
rying  on  his  intrigues  in  southern  Greece,  and 
assaOing  Athois  and  Ehitea  in  Phods,  whkk  were 
succeasfolly  defended  by  OlympiodorBs,  tlie  A^e- 
nian,  with  assistance  from  the  Aetolisitt.     Not 
being  able  therefore  to  succeed  by  fene  oi  axma, 
Casnnder    encouraged    Ladiaies   to   anse    ^e 
tyranny  of  Athens,  whence   however 
expelleid  him  ;  and  Gasaander^  pfams 
short  by  his  death,  which  was  caused  by  dram 
in  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  297,  aa  Droysen  pfaaoesn  ; 
Clinton  refers  it  to  296.    (Diod.  xviiL — . 
Exc,  2;    Plut    Phookm,    i>ii*sj, 
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Jon.  lil-n. ;  Arrittn,  AaaL  ni  37;  Pmh.  i.  29, 
3S,  I.  34  1  Dtdtmq,  Cuci.  ifcr  Naek/:  Jlaan- 
dm;  Thirinll'i  Gneae,  ToL  vii.)  It  wiD  tun 
appond  fitm  the  ■boTD  ■notint  that  then  wu  no 
•it,  LDvetet  cruel  and  stnKisiH,  bom  wUcb  Cu- 
mcia  cnr  ihnmk  when  the  objecti  he  hui  in 
ricTRijiiired  it ;  and  yet  thi>  num  of  blood,  thii 
nlhloi  ud  DiucntpulDU)  mardeiBr,  mu  at  the 
■woe  tiiDe  a  man  of  refinement  and  of  cultivated 
liKruT  taates, — one  who  mold  feel  the  beeutiea 
of  HimeT,  and  who  knew  hia  poenu  b;  heart. 
((jijtL  ap.  ^U«.  liT.  p.  ESQ,  b.)  For  a  akelch 
rf  hit  eharactM,  eloqnently  drawn,  lee  DroTMU, 
pfi.  2S6,  2SJ.  The  bewl  an  the  obTene  of  the 
Uaciid  coin  of  C^Handec  ii  that  of  Henolea 


Z  A  Carinthian,  who  with   hia  cmmtiyDum 


iimi,wu  Crmcheroiul;  Hiied  thi  , 
nm,  ud  tent  to  Scerdilaidaa  the  lUjnan  king. 
The  latter  had  tkonght  himaelF  wronged  bj 
Philip  V.  of  Macedonia,  in  not  leceiTitig  the  fiiU 
•mn  igR«d  on  for  hia  HrricM  in  the  udal  war, 
ud  had  Mnt  out  I B  cutten  to  ptj  Iiimaelf  bj 
piw7,  n.  c.  218.    (PolybL  t.  9S.) 

3.  An  Aeginetan,  who,  at  the  Achaean  con- 
pot.  held  at  Uegalopoli^  B.  c.  1B6,  followed 
Apdlooidei  in  dianiading  the  BHemblj  bom  ac- 
teftiiig  the  120  talenti  pmSered  them  ai  a  gift 
bj  king  Emnenea  II.  [See  p.  237,  a.]  He  re- 
Binded  the  Achaean*,  that  the  Aeginetaoa,  in  con- 
R^ence  of  their  adherence  to  the  leagoe,  had 
hwa  conquered  and  endawd  by  P.  Saljridoa 
(a  c  208),  and  that  their  iaiand,  haiing  been 
given  ap  bj  Roma  to  the  Aetoliana,  bad  been  told 
I7  then  to  Attalaa,  the  bther  of  EumeBe*.  He 
aOeil  OD  Eonwnet  to  ihew  hit  good-will  to  the 
Athamni  rather  by  the  mtocation  of  Aegina  than 
bj  pfu  of  numrr,  and  he  uiged  the  aaaembly  not 
to  icceiTe  pmenta  which  would  preTent  their  aTec 
tttoapting  the  deliTcoanca  of  the  Aeginetana 
Tbe  monej  of  the  king  of  Peigamni  wa*  refued 
I7  the  eougieaa.  (Poljb.  ai.  6,  iiiiL  7,  B ;  camp. 
Li',  nrii.  33 1  Plut.  AraL  St.) 

4.  An  officer  in  the  eerriee  of  Philip  V.  of 
Hicedon,  whom  the  kir^,  exa^jented  by  the 
Kaaun  calling  on  him  to  give  up  Aenoa  and  Ma- 
nteii  in  Thnce,  em[doyed  aa  hia  ehief  inctni- 
Bot  ia  the  cmel  maiaacn  of  the  Marooitat,  &  c 
ISJ.  Being  dcnnd  hf  the  Ronaiu  to  Mud  Caa- 
^Bia  to  Rome  for  eiamimtion  before  the  eenate 
«  the  nbiect  of  the  maancic,  he  caoied  him  to 
hi  poHned  on  hit  way,  in  Epeinia,  to  pnvent  any 
•Uonrd  iTTfhlinni  (Polyb.  ""'  13,  14; 
li..niit.27, 34.)  [EE.] 

CASSANDRA  (KwriKMpB),  alKi  oiled  Alei- 
««iB{Paoa.iiL  19.  Sfi,  26.  13),  waithefeireit 
Biog  the  danghlen  of  Priam  and  Hecabe.  Then 
•n  two  point!  in  her  atory  which  hare  fnrniihed 
thi  mcieiit  poet*  with  ample  mMeriala  to  dilate 
■PWL  The  fint  i»  her  piophetic  power, 
*^  wa  h»Te  the  following  tndltioaa : 


CASSIA  OENa 
1  KeHenoa,  when  yet  childreD,  a 


eai 


left  by 
thei/  paienti  in  the  nactinry  of  the  Thymbraean 
Apollo.  The  next  monung  they  were  IbitDd  en- 
twined by  eetpent^  which  were  occupied  wi^ 
purifying  the  childien'i  can,  »  ai  la  rnider  them 
capable  of  nndentanding  the  divine  unndt  of 
nature  and  the  vracei  of  birda,  and  of  thereby 
learning  the  foturt.  {Tieti.  ^r^wa.  ad  LyajA.; 
Enitalb.  ad  Horn.  p.  663.)  After  Cauuidra  bad 
grown  up,  ibe  once  again  ipent  a  night  in  the 
temple  of  the  god.  He  attempted  to  iurpriee  ber, 
but  s«  ihe  reiiited  him,  he  pumthed  her  by  cana- 
ing  ber  propheeiet,  though  true,  to  be  diibelieved 
hymen.  (Hygin. /l>i.93.)  According  to  another 
venion,  Apollo  initiated  her  in  the  art  of  prophney 
on  condition  of  ber  yielding  to  hii  deiirea.  The 
maiden  pmniaed  to  comply  withhiiwiihea,  but  did 
not  keep  her  word,  and  the  god  then  ordained  that 
no  one  ahoald  believe  her  propheciei.  (AeichyL 
Again.  1207  ;  Apollod.  iiL  12.  §  fi ;  8erv.  ad  An. 
ii,247.)  ThiimitfortunoiithecBiueoftbettsgie 
part  which  Caaundra  act)  during  the  Trojan  wu ; 
■be  conlinually  announce!  the  calamitiei  which 
are  coming,  without  any  one  giving  heed  to  what 
■be  nyt;  and  even  Priam  himaelf  look*  upon  her 
afl  a  mad  woman,  and  hai  her  ibut  up  and  guarded. 
(Tieta.1.  a;  Lycoph.3£0;  Sen.  oJ  J«.ii.246.) 
It  ihould,  however,  be  remarked,  that  Homer 
knowa  nothing  of  the  confinement  of  Caataudra, 
and  in  the  Ilmd  the  appean  perfectly  free.  (II, 
IDT.  700  ;  eomp.  Od.  u.  421,  Ac)  During  the 
war  Othiyonena  of  Cabeau)  aned  for  her  hand,  but 
wai  ilain  by  Idomeneni  (TL  liil  363);  afterward! 
Cotoebui  did  the  aame,  but  he  wnt  killed  in  the 
taking  of  Tioy.  (Paui.  i.  27.  §  I ;  Virg.  Aem.  ii. 
344,  425.) 

The  Kcond  point  in  her  hiitorr  ii  her  ht«  at 
and  afW  the  taking  of  Troy.  She  fled  into  the 
•anctnary  of  Athens,  and  embraced  the  itatue  of 
the  goddeai  at  a  aupplianl.  But  AJai,  the  eon  of 
Oileui,  tore  her  away  &om  the  temple,  and  ac- 
cording to  eome  account!,  even  raviihed  Eier  in  the 
lanrtnatj.  (Slrab,  vi.  p.  264  ;  comp.  AjAx.) 
When  tilt  Gteeki  divided  the  booty  of  Troy,  Caa- 
■andiB  waa  given  to  Agamemnon,  who  took  her 
with  him  to  Hycenae.  Here  the  waa  killed  by 
Clytaemneatra,  and  Aegiithui  put  to  death  her 
childnn  by  Agametnnon,  Teledamua,  and  Pelopa. 
(AeaehyL  Agam.  1260  1  Pana.  ii.  16.  J  5  ;  Hom. 
A  liil  8«fi,  xxiv.  699  ;  Od.  zi.  420.)  She  had 
a  ttatueat  Amydae,  and  a  temple  with  a  italueat 
Leuctra  in  lAxinia.  (Paua  iii.  19.  g  6,  26.  g  3.) 
Her  tomb  waa  either  at  Amyclae  or  Myeanae 
(iL  16.  g  5),  for  the  two  lawna  diiputcd  Itie  pea- 

Moonofit. 
There  ia  another  mythical  heroine  Caamndm, 

rho  waa  a  daughter  of  lobatea,  king  of  Lycia. 
(ScheL  ad  Hma,  II.  vi.  166;  eomp.  Bu.Lm>- 
PHON.)  [L.  S.J 

CA'SSIA  GENS,  originally  patridan,  after- 
ward! plebeian.  We  have  mention  of  «Jy  one 
[■trician  of  thia  geni,  Sp.  Caauui  Viicellinni,  con- 
■ul  in  B.  c.  602,  and   the   propoaer  of  the   fint 


it  i)  not  imprebable  either  that  the  patriciane  ei- 
pelled  them  from  their  order,  or  that  they  aban- 
doned it  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Viacellinua, 
The  Caiaia  geni  waa  reckoned  one  of  tbe  nobleet 
in  Rome ;  and  member*  of  it  are  conitantly  men- 
tioned under  the  empire  ai  well  ai  during  the  re- 
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pablic.  (Comp.  Tac.  Amt,  yi,  15.)  The  cfairf 
fiimily  in  the  time  of  the  republic  bean  the  name 
of  LoNGiNUS:  the  other  cognomens  during  that 
time  are  Hsmina,  Parmbnsis,  Ra villa,  Sadaco, 
Varus,  Viscrllinus.  Under  the  empire^  the 
snmaraes  are  yery  nnmeroui :  of  these  an  alpha- 
betical list  is  given  below.  The  few  persons  of 
this  gens  mentioned  without  any  cognomen  are 
given  under  Cassius. 

CASSIA'NUS  (Kiuro-Mwrff),  a  Christian  writer 
who  was,  according  to  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (op. 
Ilieron.  Catal,  Script.  EceUt.  38),  the  author  of  a 
chronological  work  (ypovoypa/^).  He  may  be  the 
same  as  the  Julius  Cassianus  from  whose  work 
**De  Continentia**  a  fragment  is  quoted  by  Eusebius 
(HisL  EocU*.  y\.  13),  and  is  perhaps  alao  no  other 
person  than  the  Canianus  whose  first  book  of  a 
work  entitled  ^^rrVf^"*^  is  quoted  by  Gemens  of 
Alexandria.    (Strom,  i.  p.  ISiB.)  [L.  S.] 

CASSIA'NUS,  otherwise  called  JOANNES 
MASSILIENSIS  and  JOANNES  EREMITA, 
is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church 
as  the  champion  of  Semipelagianism,  as  one  of  the 
first  founders  of  monastic  fintemities  in  Western 
Europe,  and  as  the  great  lawgiver  by  whose  codes 
such  societies  were  long  regulated.  The  date  of 
his  birth  cannot  be  detennined  with  certainty,  al- 
though A.  D.  360  must  be  a  dose  approximation, 
and  the  place  is  still  more  doubtfuL  Some  have 
fixed  upon  the  shores  of  Ihe  Euxine,  others  upon 
Syria,  others  upon  the  South  of  France,  and  all 
alike  appeal  for  confirmation  of  their  views  to  par- 
ticular expressions  in  his  works,  and  to  the  general 
character  of  his  phraseolo^.  Without  pretending 
to  decide  the  question,  it  seems  on  the  whole  most 
probable  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  East  At  a 
very  eariy  age  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Bethlehem,  where  he  received  the  first 
elements  of  religious  instruction,  uid  fi)rmed  with 
a  monk  named  Germanus  an  intimacy  which 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  his  future 
career.  In  the  year  390,  accompanied  by  his  friend, 
he  travelled  into  Egypt,  and  after  having  passed 
seven  years  among  the  Ascetics  who  swarmed  in 
the  deserts  near  the  Nile,  conforming  to  all  their 
habits  and  practising  all  their  austerities,  he  re- 
turned for  a  short  period  to  Bethl^em,  but  very 
toon  again  retired  to  consort  with  the  eremites  of 
the  Thebaid.  In  403  he  repaired  to  Constantino- 
ple, attracted  by  the  fiune  of  Chrysostom,  and 
received  ordination  as  deacon  fit>m  his  hands. 
When  that  great  prelate  was  driven  by  persecution 
from  his  see,  Cassianus  and  Oermanus  were  em- 
ployed by  die  friends  of  the  patriarch  to  lay  a 
statement  of  the  case  before  Pope  Innocent  I.,  and 
since  Pelagius  is  known  to  have  been  at  Rome 
about  this  period,  it  is  highly  probable  that  some 
personal  intercourse  may  have  taken  place  between 
him  and  his  friture  opponent  From  this  time 
there  is  a  blank  in  the  history  of  Cassianus  until 
the  year  415,  when  we  find  him  established  as  a 
presbyt^  at  Marseilles,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  godly  labours,  having 
founded  a  convent  for  nuns  and  the  celebrated 
abbey  of  St  Victor,  which  while  under  his  controul 
is  said  to  have  numbered  five  thousand  inmates. 
These  two  establishments  long  preserved  a  high 
reputation,  and  served  as  models  for  many  similar 
institutions  in  Oaul  and  Spain.  The  exact  year 
of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  the  event  must  be 
placed  after  433,  at  least  the  chronicle  of  Prosper 
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represents  him  as  being  alive  at  that  epoch.    He 
was  eventually  canonized  as  a  saint,  and  a  great 
religious  festiiral  used  to  be  celebrated  in  hmMmr 
of  mm  at  Maneilles  on  the  25th  of  July. 
The  writings  of  Cassianus  now  extant  are — 

1.  **  De  Institutis  Coenobioram  Libri  XIL,** 
composed  brfore  the  year  418  at  the  request  of 
CastOT  [Castor],  bishop  of  Apt,  who  was  desircras 
of  obtaining  accurate  information  with  regard  to  the 
rules  by  which  the  cloisters  in  the  East  were  go- 
verned. This  work  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
parts.  The  first  four  books  relate  exclusively  to 
the  mode  of  life,  discipline,  and  method  of  perform- 
ing sacred  c^ces,  pursued  in  various  monasteries ; 
the  remainder  contain  a  series  of  discourses  npcm 
the  eight  great  sins  into  which  mankind  in  general 
and  monks  in  particular  are  especially  liable  to  fidl, 
such  as  gluttony,  pride,  passion,  and  the  like. 
Hence  Photius  (Cod.  cxcvii.)  quotes  these  two  sec- 
tions as  two  separate  treatises,  and  this  arrange- 
ment i^pears  to  have  been  adopted  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  author  himsell  (See  PFset  CoUatt 
and  CoUat  xx.  1.)  The  subdivision  of  the  first 
part  into  two,  proposed  by  Gennadius,  is  unneces- 
sary and  perplexing. 

2.  **  CoUationes  Patrom  XXIV.,**  twenty-lour 
sacred  dialogues  between  Cassianus,  Geimanns, 
and  E^fyptian  monks,  in  which  are  dieveloped  the 
spirit  and  object  of  the  monastic  life,  the  end 
sought  by  the  external  observances  previously  de- 
scribed. They  were  composed  at  difierent  periods 
between  419  and  427.  The  first  ten  are  inscribed 
to  Leontius,  bishop  of  Frejus,  and  to  Helladins, 
abbot  of  St  Castor,  the  following  seven  to  Hono- 
ratus,  afterwards  bishop  of  Aries,  the  last  seven  to 
Jovinianus,  Minervius,  and  other  monks.  In  the 
couTM  of  these  conversations,  especially  in  the  13th, 
we  find  an  exposition  of  the  peculiar  views  ci  Cas- 
sianus on  certain  points  of  dogmatic  theology,  con- 
nected more  especially  with  original  sin,  predesti- 
nation, firee-wiU,  and  grace,  constituting  the  system 
which  has  been  termed  Semipelagianism  becuise  it 
steered  a  middle  course  betwe^i  the  extreme  pou- 
tions  oocufoed  by  St  Augustin  and  Pelagius ;  for 
while  the  former  maintained,  that  man  was  by 
nature  utteriy  c(»rupt  and  incapaUe  of  emeiging 
firom  his  lost  state  by  any  efibrts  of  his  own,  the 
latter  held,  that  the  new-bom  in£snt  was  in  the 
state  of  Adam  before  the  fiUl,  hence  mondly  pure 
and  capable  in  himself  of  selecting  between  virtue 
and  vice ;  while  Cassianus,  rejecting  the  views  of 
both,  asserted,  that  the  natural  man  was  neither 
moraJly  dead  nor  morally  sound,  but  morally  sidi, 
and  therefore  stood  in  nc^  of  medical  aid,  that  aid 
being  the  Oraoe  of  God.  Moreover,  aoocNrding  to 
his  doctrine,  it  is  necessary  for  man  cl  his  own  free 
will  to  seek  this  aid  in  order  to  be  made  whole, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  fr^^will  of  man  cannot 
set  limits  to  the  Grace  of  God  which  may  be 
exerted  on  behalf  of  those  who  seek  it  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Apostle  Paul  and  others.  Cas- 
sianus certainly  rejected  absolute  predestination 
and  the  limitation  of  justification  to  the  elect,  but 
his  ideas  upon  these  topics  are  not  very  deariy  ex- 
pressed. Those  who  desire  full  information  with 
regard  to  Semipelagian  tenets  will  find  them  fiilly 
developed  in  the  works  enumerated  at  the  end  of 
this  article. 

3.  ^  De  Incamatione  Christ  Libri  VIL,**  a  con- 
troversial tract  in  confutation  of  the  Nestorian 
heresy,  drawn  up  about  430  at  the  request  of  Les, 
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at  that  time  aichdeacon  and  afterwards  tnihop  of 
Rome. 

The  following  eeeays  hare  been  ascribed  eno^ 
oeoudj,  or  at  all  events  upon  insufficient  eTidence, 
to  Caniums : — **  De  spiritnali  Medicina  Monachi 
ten  Dosis  medica  ad  exinaniendos  Animi  Affieo- 
toi;"  **  Theologica  ConfiBssio  et  De  Conflicta 
Vitioram  et  Virtutum ;"  "  Vita  a  Victoria  Mar- 
tym,""  8k.  There  are  no  grounds  for  believing 
t^  he  wrote,  as  some  have  asserted,  a  R^:ula 
Monastica,  now  lost 

The  attentive  reader  of  this  &ther  will  soon  per- 
oore  that  he  was  thoroughly  engrossed  with  his 
labject,  and  paid  so  little  attention  to  the  graces  of 
ttjle,  diat  his  composition  is  often  careless  and 
alorenly.  At  the  same  time  his  diction,  although 
it  bean  both  in  words  and  in  construction  a  bar- 
bane  stamp  deeply  impressed,  is  &r  superior  to 
that  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  since  it  is 
pUn,  sunple,  unafiected,  and  intelligible,  devoid  of 
iht  fimtastic  conceits,  shabby  finery,  and  coarse 
paint,  under  which  the  literature  of  that  age  so 
often  strove  to  hide  its  awkwardness,  feebleness, 
and  deformity. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  coUected  works  of 
Cassianus  is  that  of  Basle,  1559,  foL,  in  a  volume 
eontaming  also  Joannes  Damascenus.  It  was  re- 
printed m  1569  and  1575.  These  were  followed 
bj  the  edition  of  Antwerp,  1578,  8vo.  The  most 
complete  and  best  edition  is  that  printed  at  Frank- 
fottf  1722,  firf.,  with  the  commentaries  and  pre- 
lininary  dissertations  of  the  Benedictine  Gasaeus 
(Gaiet]^  and  reprinted  at  Leipzig  in  1733,  foL 
The  edition  superintended  by  Oazet  himself  was 
pobhahed  at  Douay  in  1618,  3  toIs.  foL,  and  again 
in  sn  enlarged  form  at  Arras  in  1628. 

The  InstiMkmes  appeared  at  Basle  in  1485  and 
1497,  foL,  and  at  Leyden,  1516,  foL  The  existence 
tf  the  Venice  edition  of  1481,  mentioned  by  Fa- 
bridoi,  is  doubtful 

The  InstHutUmcM  and  CoUaiUme$  appeared  at 
Tenice,  1491,  foL;  at  Bologna,  1521,  8vo.;  at 
Leyden,  1525, 8vo^at  Rome,  1583  and  161 1,  8vo. 

The  De  Ineamationef  first  published  separately 
atBssle  in  1534,  and  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1545 
and  1569,  is  included  in  Shnler^  **  Scriptores 
vcteres  Latin!  de  una  Persona  et  duabus  Naturis 
Christi,"  Zurich,  1572,  foL 

There  is  a  translation  of  the  InstiUUiones  into 
Itdkn  by  Buffi,  a  monk  of  Camaldoli,  Venice, 
1563, 4to.,  of  the  CoUationea  into  French  by  De 
Saligny,  Paris,  1663,  8vo.,  and  of  the  ImtUmtume*^ 
al»  by  De  Saligny,  Paris,  1667,  8vo. 

For  a  full  and  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  life, 
writings,  and  doctrines  of  Cawnanua,  consult  the 
two  essays  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Wiggers,  De  Joaame  Ca^- 
''^0  Mamltensi^  gut  Semipelagianwtti  Audor  tmlgo 
ftriOetur,  Rottochii,  1824,  1825,  4to.,  and  his 
^tide  **  Cassiaaiia**  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Ench 
nd  Qiuber.  See  also  Geffken,  Hiatoria  Sem>- 
P^f^gimiemi  on^sjinntma,  Gottingae,  1826.  Be- 
^^  these,  we  have  among  the  older  writers 
(^>»eientarute  de  Joanne  Ouskmio,  by  Cuper,  in 
^  Ada  S&  m.  Jul  V.  p.  488 ;  also  5.  Jocmnes 
(^omamu  Ubutratm^  by  Jo.  Bapt  Guesnay,  Ley- 
dea,  1652,  4to.;  and  Diseertaiio  de  Vita,  Seriptii 
d  Doetrima  Joamm  Camam,  Ahbatia  MataiUetuUy 
StmpdagkmoTwm  Prmapie,  by  Onden,  in  his 
CWBMii^^Srr^£!tx/.  voLLp.  1113.  See  also 
TiBemont,  xiv.  157 ;  Schroeck,  Kircktngeeeh.  viii 
3^;  SdhDenemann,  BibUotkeeaPatrum  Latmormm 
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am.  V.  26  (Lips.  1792);  Baehr,  GeteUAte  der 
Iwmtcien  LUmdur,  SuppL  Band,  ii  AbtheiL  p. 
328,  [W.  R.] 

CASSIA'NUS  BASSUS.  [Bassus.] 
CASSIEPELi  or  CASSIOPEIA  (Keur<ri^ia 
or  lSjaur(riAireia)y  the  wife  of  Cepheus  in  Aethiopia, 
and  mother  of  Andromeda,  whose  beauty  she  ex- 
tolled above  that  of  the  Nereids.  This  pride  be- 
came the  cause  of  her  misfortunes,  for  Poseidon 
sent  a  monster  into  tiie  country  which  ravaged  the 
land,  and  to  which  Andromeda  was  to  be  sacrificed. 
But  Perseus  saved  her  life.  (Hygin.  Fob.  64; 
comp.  Andrombda.)  According  to  other  accounts 
Cassfepeia  boasted  tiiat  she  hoielf  suxnassed  the 
Nereids  in  beauty,  and  for  this  reason  sne  was  re- 
presented, when  placed  among  the  stars,  as  turning 
backwards.  (Arat  Phaen.  187,  &&;  ManiL 
Aatron,  L  355.)  [L.  S.] 

CASSIODO'RUS,  MAGNUS  AUREXIUS, 
or  CASSIODOmUS,  for  the  M8S.  vary  be- 
tween these  two  forms  of  the  name,  although  the 
former  has  been  generally  adopted,  was  bom  about 
A.  D.  468,  at  Scylaceum  (SquiUaoe),  in  the  country 
of  the  Bruttii,  of  an  ancient,  honourable,  and 
wealthy  Roman  femily.  His  fether  was  at  one 
period  secretary  to  Valentinian  the  Third,  but  re- 
tired from  public  Ufe  upon  the  death  of  that  prince 
and  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire.  Young 
Gassiodorus  was  soon  discovered  to  be  a  boy  of 
high  promise,  and  his  talenta  were  cultivated  with 
anxious  assiduity  and  care.  At  a  very  early  age 
his  genius,  accomplishments,  and  multifiuious  learn- 
ing, attracted  the  attention  and  commanded  the 
respect  of  the  first  barbarian  king  of  Italy,  by  whom 
he  was  chosen  Comes  rerym  prwatantm  and  eventu- 
ally Comee  eacramm  larffttionum,  an  appointment 
which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  financial  af&ira. 
But  when  Odoaoer  after  a  succession  of  defeats 
was  shut  up  in  Ravenna  by  Theodoric,  Gassiodorus 
withdrew  to  his  estates  in  the  south,  and  hastened 
to  recommend  himself  to  the  conqueror  by  persuad- 
ing his  countrymen  and  the  Sicilians  to  submit 
without  resistance.  Hence,  after  the  murder  of  his 
former  patron,  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
distinction  by  the  new  sovereign,  was  nominated 
to  all  the  hi^est  offices  oi  state  in  sucoessk>n,  and 
under  a  variety  of  diffnent  titles  (for  the  parade 
and  formality  of  the  old  court  were  studiously 
maintained),  regulated  for  a  long  series  of  years 
the  administration  of  the  Ostrogothic  power  with 
singular  ability,  discretion,  and  success,  possessing 
at  once  the  full  confidence  of  his  master  and  the 
affection  of  the  people.  Perceiving,  however,  that 
Theodoric,  enfeebled  by  age,  was  beginning  to 
yield  to  ike  selfish  suggestions  of  evil  counseUon 
and  to  indulge  in  cruelty  towards  his  Italian  sub- 
jects, Gassiodorus  wisely  resolved  to  seek  shelter 
from  the  approaching  storm,  and,  resigning  all  his 
honours,  betook  himself  to  the  country  in  524, 
thus  avoiding  the  wretched  fete  of  Boethius  and 
SymmachuB.  Recalled  after  the  death  of  Theo- 
doric, he  resumed  his  position,  and  continued  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  chief  minister  under  Ama- 
lasontha,  Athakric,  Theodatus,  and  Vitiges,  ex- 
erting all  his  energies  to  prop  their  tottering 
dominion.  But  when  the  triumph  of  Belisarius 
and  the  downfiill  of  the  Ostrogoths  was  no  longer 
doubtful,  being  now  70  years  old,  he  once  more  re- 
tired to  his  native  province,  and  having  founded 
the  monastery  of  Viviers  (Goenobium  Vivarioises. 
CasteUense),  passed  the  remainder  of  hu  Ufe,  which 
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was  pTobnged  until  he  had  nearly  completod  a 
century,  in  the  leclanon  of  the  cloister.  Here  hia 
activity  oi  mind  was  no  less  con^icnons  than 
when  engaged  in  the  stirring  business  of  the  world, 
and  his  em>rts  were  directed  towards  the  accom- 
plishment of  designs  not  less  important  The  great 
object  which  he  kept  steadily  in  view  and  prose- 
cuted with  infinite  labour  and  unflagging  seal,  was 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  education  among  ecclesi- 
astics by  inducing  them  to  study  the  models  of 
classical  antiquity,  and  to  extend  their  knowledge 
of  general  literature  and  science.  To  accomplish 
this  he  formed  a  library,  disbursed  large  sumi  in 
the  purchase  of  MSS^  encouraged  the  monks  to 
copy  these  with  care,  and  devoted  a  great  portion 
of  his  time  to  labour  of  this  description  and  to  the 
composition  of  elementary  treatises  on  history, 
metaphysics,  the  seven  liberal  arts,  and  divinity, 
which  have  rendered  him  not  less  celebrated  as  an 
author  and  a  man  of  learning  than  as  a  politician 
and  a  statesman.  The  leisure  hours  which  re- 
mained he  is  said  to  have  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  philosophical  toys,  such  as  sun-dials, 
water-docks,  everlasting  hmips,  and  the  like.  The 
benefit  derived  from  his  precepts  and  example  was 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  establishment  over 
which  he  presided,  nor  to  the  epoch  when  he 
flourished.  The  same  system,  the  advantages  of 
which  were  soon  perceived  and  appreciated,  was 
gradually  introduced  into  similar  institutions,  the 
transcription  of  ancient  works  became  one  of  the 
regular  and  stated  occupations  of  the  monastic  life, 
and  thus,  in  all  probability,  we  are  indirectly  in- 
debted to  Cassiodorus  for  the  preservation  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  most  precious  relics  of  an- 
cient genius.  The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the 
writings  of  Cassiodorus  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted:— 

1.  •"  Variarum  (Epistolarum)  Libri  XII.,**  an 
assemblage  of  state  papers  drawn  up  by  Cassiodorus 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  so- 
vereigns whom  he  served.  In  the  first  ten  books 
the  author  always  speaks  in  the  person  of  the  ruler 
for  the  time  bedng ;  in  the  last  two,  in  his  own. 
The  fint  five  contam  the  ordinances  of  Theodoric, 
the  sixth  and  seventh  reguktions  (formulae)  with 
regard  to  the  chief  offices  of  the  kingdom,  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  the  decrees  promulgated 
by  the  immediate  successors  of  Theodoric,  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  the  edicts  published  by  Cas- 
siodorus himself  during  the  years  534 — 638,  when 
praefect  of  the  praetorium.  This  collection  is  of 
the  greatest  historical  importance,  being  our  chief 
and  most  trustworthy  source  of  information  in  re- 
gard to  everything  connected  with  the  constitution 
and  internal  discipline  of  the  Ostrogothic  dominion 
m  Italy.  We  must  not,  however,  expect  to  find 
much  that  is  attractive  or  worthy  of  imitation  in 
the  style  of  these  documents.  While  we  cannot 
help  admiring  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  seleo- 
tion  ai^  combination  of  phrases,  moulded  for  tiie 
most  part  into  neat  but  most  artificial  forms, 
and  polished  with  patient  toO,  we  at  the  same 
time  feel  heartily  wearied  and  disgusted  by  the 
sustained  affsctation  and  declamatory  glitter  which 
disfigure  every  page.  The  language  is  full  of 
strange  and  foreign  words,  and  little  attention  is 
paid  to  the  delicacies  of  syntax,  but  Funcdus  is 
too  harsh  when  he  designates  it  as  a  mere  mass  of 
Gothic  solecisms.  Perhaps  the  best  description 
which  can  be  given  of  the  general  efiioct  produced 
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upon  the  reader  by  these  compositions  is  coDtsiMd 
in  the  happy  expression  of  Tiraboschi,  who  daay 
Cerises  the  diction  of  Cassiodonis  as  ^'hsitei 
elegansL** 

The  Editio  Prinoeps  of  the  *«  Variaram**  «m 
printed  under  the  inflection  <d  Accursius  by  Hot 
Sileoeus,  at  Augsburg,  in  the  month  of  May, 
1633  (fbL),  the  disquisition  **  De  Anima**  beiiig 
induded  in  the  same  vdume. 

2.  **•  Chronicon,**  a  dull,  pompous,  dnmsy  m- 
mary  of  Universal  History,  extending  froa  the 
creation  of  the  world  down  to  a.  o.  519,  dcnred 
chiefly  from  Eusebius,  Hieronymns,  Prosper,  asd 
other  authorities  still  accessible.  It  was  drawn  ip 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Theodoric,  and  bj  m 
means  deserves  the  respect  with  which  it  wu  re- 
garded in  the  middle  ages,  since  it  is  caicktily 
compiled  and  full  of  mistakes. 

8.  "  Historiae  Ecdesiasticae  Tripartitae  ex  tri- 
bus  Greeds  Scriptoribus,  Sosomeno,  Socate,  sc 
Theodoreto  ab  Epiphanio  Scholastico  Veru,  per 
Caadodorum  Senatorem  in  Epitomen  reda^ 
Libri  XII.**  The  origin  of  this  work  is  saficieatly 
exphuned  by  the  tide.  It  contains  a  cmplrte 
survey  of  ecclesiastical  histoiy  from  Constwrtrne 
down  to  the  younger  Theodosins.  This,  ISu  the 
Chronicon,  is  of  little  value  in  the  present  day, 
since  the  authorities  from  which  it  is  taken  aieidl 
extant,  and  are  infinitdy  superior  both  in  nsttec 
and  manner  to  the  epitomixer.  Prefixed  we  hsve 
an  introduction,  in  which  Cassiod«iis  gives  fiifl 
scope  to  his  taste  for  inflated  giandiloqaence.  Tha 
editio  prinoeps  of  the  Ecdesiastical  Hiatocy  vaa 

{>rinted  by  Johannes  Schuaskr,  at  Augsburg,  1472, 
oL 

4.  *  Computus  Paschalis  nve  de  Indictioiubsa, 
CycUs  Solis  et  Lunae,**  &C.,  containing  the  cskah- 
tions  neoeaaary  for  Uie  correct  detenninatiaa  of 
Easter.  This  treatise  belongs  to  the  date  5S2, 
and  this  is  the  latest  year  in  virhlch  we  can  pnvt 
the  author  to  have  been  alive. 

6.  **  De  Orthographia  Liber,**  con^iled  bj  Cm- 
dodorus  when  93  yean  old  from  the  wocka  of  uae 
andent  grammarians, — ^Agnaens  Comutoa,  Ycfisa 
Longus,  Cuitius  Valerianus,  Papiriamu,  Adaasa- 
tius  Martyrius,  Eutyches,  CaeaeOius,  Lociaa  Osa- 
dlius  Vindex,  and  Prisdanns,  in  addition  to  wham 
we  find  quotati(ms  from  Vano,  Donatss,  sad 
Phocaa. 

6.  *«  De  Arte  Grammatica  ad  Douti  Mentea," 
of  which  a  fragment  only  has  been  piaaerved. 

This  tract,  together  with  the  pnoeding,  wiS  be 
found  in  the  ^  Givmmaticae  Latini  Andoces  sa- 
tiqui**  of  PutschiuB,  Hanov.  1605,  p.  2275  txd 
p.  2822. 

7.  **  De  Artibus  ac  DisdpUnis  Ubetalism  lite- 
rarum,**  in  two  books,  a  ccnnpilation  from  the  baai 
authorities,  much  esteemed  and  studied  dariB|  tha 
middle  ages.  It  contains  a  coopeDdiom  of  the 
seven  liberal  arts  which  were  at  one  time  anpposed 
to  embrace  the  whole  drcnit  of  human  knowiedge, 
— Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Dialectics,  Arithmetk,  QtO' 
metry,  AstroiKWiy,  Music. 

Angelo  Mai  has  recently  published  from  a  Vati- 
can MS.  some  chapters,  hitherta  onedited,  which 
seem  to  have  formed  the  conrlnakm  of  the  w«k. 
(aaameorum  Amdorwm  e  VaL  Codd,  vol.  m.  p.  349.) 

8.  **  De  Anima,**  on  the  name,  origin, 
qualities,  abode,  and  future  existence  of  the 
together  with  speculations  upon  other  tofiaos 
nwted  with  the  same  subject. 
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9.  **  De  Institntione  Dinnamm  Ldtenmim,**  an 
introduction  to  the  profitable  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  intended  for  the  um  of  the  monks. 
Thii  is  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  of  all  oar  author^s 
vorks.  His  profound  and  vaned  knowledge  is 
here  displayed  to  the  best  advantage,  his  instroo- 
tioM  are  conveyed  in  more  plain  and  simple  phrase- 
ology than  he  elsewhere  employs,  whUe  a  tmly 
Christian  tone  and  spirit  pervades  the  whole. 

10.  **  Expositio  in  Psalmos  sive  Commenta 
Palterii,**  extracted  chiefly  firom  the  **  Enarra> 
tiones^  of  St  Angostin,  although  we  gather  from 
intmud  evidence  that  the  exegetical  treatises  of 
Hilarios,  Ambroaius,  Hieronymus,  and  others  upon 
the  tame  subject,  had  been  carefully  consulted. 
As  a  matter  of  course  we  detect  in  the  copy  the 
ame  features  which  distinguish  the  original,  the 
nme  love  of  overstrained  allefforical  interpretation, 
the  flame  determination  to  wnng  from  the  plainest 
and  least  ambiguous  precepts  some  mystical  and 
ewteric  doctrine. 

11.  The  **•  Expositio  in  Cantica  Canticorum,^ 
alUioa^  breathing  a  spirit  similar  to  the  commen- 
tary just  described,  and  set  down  in  all  MSS.  as 
the  production  of  Cassiodorus,  is  throughout  so 
dt£krent  in  style  and  language  from  all  his  other 
disaotations,  that  its  auuienticity  has  with  good 
Raaon  been  called  in  question. 

12.  **  Complexiones  in  Epistolas  Apostolorum, 
in  Acta  et  in  Apocaljrpsim.^  Short  illustmtions  of 
the  apostolic  Epistles,  the  Acts,  and  Revektions, 
first  brought  to  light  by  Scipio  Mafiei,  published 
by  him  at  Florence  from  a  Verona  MS.  in  1721, 
*nd  reivinted  at  London  with  the  notes  of  Chan- 
dler in  1722,  and  at  Rotterdam  in  1723,  all  in  8vo. 
lliese  annotations  are  not  considered  by  theolo- 
guns  of  any  particular  value. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  frequently  find  two 

tracts  included  among  the  writings  of  Cassiodorus, 
one  a  rhetorical  essay  entitled  **  De  Schematibus 
et  Tn^is,*'  and  the  other  "  De  Amicitia  Liber.*'  Of 
these  the  former  is  now  generally  asmbed  to  the 
VHierable  Bede,  while  the  latter  is  believed  to  have 
been  composed  by  Petrus  Blesensis,  archdeacon  of 
I^ndon,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Among  his  lost  works  we  may  name,  1.  **  Libri 
XII  De  Rebus  Oestis  Gothorum,**  known  to  us 
<ndy  through  the  abridgement  of  Jomandes  ;  2. 
**  Liber  Titulorum  s.  Memorialis,**  short  abstracts, 
^>parently,  of  chapters  in  holy  writ ;  3.  **  Exposi- 
tio Epistolae  ad  Romanes,**  in  which  the  Pelagian 
^cRsy  was  attacked  and  confuted.  The  last  two, 
tt^ethar  with  the  **  Complexiones**  and  several 
|><her  treatiaea  already  mentioned,  are  enumerated 
m  the  prefisfoe  to  the  **  De  Orthographia  Liber.** 

The  first  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Cas- 
Bodoms  is  that  published  at  Paris  in  1584,  4to., 
v^  the  notes  ojf  Fomerius;  the  best  and  most 
6«tp]ete  is  that  published  by  D.  Caret  at  Rouen, 
1 679,  2  Tola.  foL^and  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1729. 

On  his  Ufe  we  have  VUa  Ckusiodori,  prefixed  to 
the  edition  of  Oaret  \  La  Vie  de  Cassidore  aveo  un 
-^iffi  de  tHiaUnre  dee  Prwoet  qu*ii  a  eerti  et  dee 
^emanfuee  eur  tee  Chtvragee^  by  F.  D.  de  Sainte 
Msrthe,  Paris,  1694,  Svo. ;  and  Leben  Gusiodar's, 
\j  Th  Boat,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  transactions 
^  the  Royal  Academy  of  Munich,  p.  79.  There 
*  frequently  much  confusion  in  biographical  dis- 
^Biiitions  between  Cassiodorus  the  father  and  Cas- 
■^odonis  the  son,  the  former  bavins  been  supposed 
hf  aaoy  to  be  the  individual  who  held  office  under 
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Odoaccr,  and  the  latter  not  to  have  been  bom  until 
479.  But  the  question  seems  to  be  set  at  rest  by 
the  4th  epistle  of  the  1st  book  of  the  Vdriarum^ 
where  the  &ther  and  son  are  dearly  distinguished 
from  each  other ;  and  since  the  latter  unquestion- 
ably enjoyed  a  place  of  trust  under  Odoacer,  whose 
down&ll  took  place  in  490,  the  young  secretary, 
although  still  *^  adolescens,*'  could  not  by  any  pos- 
sibility hare,  been  bom  so  late  as  479.  Some  re- 
marks upon  this  point  will  be  found  in  Osann, 
Beitrage  zur  Gr.  und  Rom.  Liieratur  Gescfachte, 
vol.  il  p.  160,  CasseL  1839.  The  different  digni- 
ties with  which  he  was  inrested  are  enumerated, 
and  their  nature  fully  ex]Jained,  in  Manso,  Gee- 
ckkhte  des  Ostgoihiechen  Rekshe,  [ W.  R.] 

CASSrPHONE  {Koffoup^),  a  daughter  of 
Odysseus  by  Circe,  and  sister  of  Telegonus.  After 
Odysseus  had  been  restored  to  life  by  Circe,  when 
he  had  been  killed  by  Telegonus,  he  gave  Cassi- 
phone  in  marriage  to  Telemachus,  whom,  however, 
she  killed,  because  he  had  put  to  death  her  mother 
Circe.    (SchoL  ad  Lyooph.  795,  &c.)         [L.  S.] 

CASSIVELAUNUS,  a  British  chie^  who 
fought  against  Caesar  in  his  second  campaign 
against  Britain,  u.  c.  54.  He  ruled  over  the 
country  north  of  the  river  Tamesis  (Thames),  and 
as  by  his  perpetual  vran  with  his  neighbours  he 
had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  great  warrior,  the 
Britons  gave  him  the  supreme  command  against 
the  Romans.  After  the  Britons  and  Romans  had 
fought  in  sereral  engagements,  the  former  abstain- 
ed from  attacking  the  Romans  with  their  whole 
forces,  which  emboldened  Caesar  to  march  into  the 
dominions  of  Cassivelaunus :  he  crossed  the 
Thames,  though  its  passage  had  been  rendered 
almost  impossible  by  artificial  means,  and  put  the 
enemy  to  flight;  but  he  continued  to  be  much 
harassed  by  the  sallies  of  the  Britons  from  their 
forests.  The  Trinobantes,  however,  with  whom 
Cassivelaunus  had  been  at  war,  and  some  other 
tribes  submitted  to  the  Romans.  Through  them 
Caesar  became  acquainted  with  the  site  of  the 
capital  of  Cassivelauntts,  which  was  not  fieir  off, 
and  surrounded  by  forests  and  marshes.  Caesar 
forthwith  made  an  attack  upon  the  place  and  took 
it.  Cassivelaunus  escaped,  but  as  one  or  two 
attacks  which  he  made  on  the  naval  camp  of  the 
Romans  were  unsuccessful,  he  sued  for  peace, 
which  was  granted  to  him  on  condition  of  his  pay- 
ing a  yearly  tribute  and  giving  hostages.  (Caes. 
B.  G,  V.  11-23;  Dion  Cass.  xL  2,  3;  Polyaen. 
Strai.  viii.  Caet,  5;  Be6&, Eoeles,  Hiet,  Gent.Angl. 
12.)  ^  [L.&] 

CA'SSIUS.  1.  C.  CA88IU8,  tribune  of  the 
soldiers,  b.  c.  168,  to  whose  custody  the  Illyrian 
king  Gentius  was  entrasted  by  the  praetor  Ani- 
cius,  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  latter  in 
the  lUyrian  war.     (Li v.  xliv.  31.) 

2.  L.  Caksius,  proconsul  in  Asia  in  B.  c.  90, 
which  province  he  probably  received  after  his 
praetorship  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  as  we 
know  that  he  never  obtained  the  consulship  itself. 
In  conjunction  with  M*.  Aqiullius  he  restored 
Ariobananes  to  Cappadocia,  and  Nicomedes  to 
Bithynia;  but  when  Ariobananes  was  again 
driven  out  of  his  kingdom  by  Mithridates  in  the 
following  year,  Cassius  made  preparations  to  carry 
on  war  against  the  latter.  He  was,  however, 
obliged  to  retire  before  Mithridates,  and  fled  to 
Rhodes,  where  he  was  when  Mithridates  laid 
siege  to  the  phice.    He  afterwards  fell  into  the 
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hands  of  the  king  of  Pontaa,  though  on  what  oo> 
cation  is  not  mentioned,  bat  was  restored  to  free- 
dom at  the  end  of  the  first  Mithridatic  war. 
(Appian,  Mithr.  11,  17,  24,  112.) 

3..  L.  Cassius,  tribune  of  the  pleba,  a  c.  89, 
at  the  time  of  the  Marsic  war,  when  the  value  of 
landed  property  was  depreciated,  and  the  quantity 
of  money  in  circulation  was  comparatively  small 
Debtors  were  thus  unable  to  pay  the  money  they 
owed,  uid  as  the  praetor  A.  Sempronins  Asellio 
decided  against  the  debtors  in  accordance  with  the 
old  laws,  the  people  became  eza^)erated,  and  L. 
Cossius  excited  them  stUl  more  against  him,  so 
that  he  was  at  length  murdered  by  the  people 
while  offering  a  sacrifice  in  the  forum.  (VaL 
Max.  ix.  7.  §  4  ;  comp.  Liv.  EpiL  74.) 

4.  Q.  Cassius,  legate  of  Q.  Cassius  Longinos 
in  Spain  in  b.  c  48,  and  probably  the  same  to 
whom  Antony  gave  Spain  at  Uie  division  of  Uie 
provinces  at  the  end  of  B.  c.  44.  (Hirt.  B,  Alex. 
52,57;  Cic  PAi%>.  iii.  10.) 

CA'SSIUS  (VHavtos),  a  Sceptic  phUosopher, 
who  wrote  against  Zeno  the  Stoic.  (Diog.  Laert 
vil  32,  34 ;  Oalen,  Hypothta.  Empir.  3.)     [L.  S.] 

CA'SSIUS,  AQRIPPA,  is  called  a  most  learned 
writer.  He  lived  about  a.  d.  132,  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  wrote  a  very  accurate 
refutation  of  the  heresies  of  Basilides  the  Gnostic 
and  his  son  Isidorus.  A  fragment  of  this  work 
is  preserved  in  Eusebius.  {HisL  Eodes.  iv.  7;  comp. 
Hieron.  Script,  Ecdes,  21,  Indie.  Haeres.  2 ;  Theo- 
doret,  De  HaereL  Fab.  i.  4.)  [  L.  S,] 

CA'SSIUS  APRONIA'NUS.  [Apronia- 
Nus,  No.  2.] 

CA'SSIUS    ASCLEPIO'DOTUS.      [Asclb- 

PIODOTU8.] 

CA'SSIUS,  AVraiUS,  one  of  the  most  able 
and  successful  among  the  generals  of  M.  Anrelins, 
was  a  native  of  Cyrrhus  in  Syria,  son  of  a  certain 
Heliodorus,  who  in  consequence  of  his  eminence 
as  a  rhetorician  had  risen  to  be  praefect  of  Egypt 
While  Verus  was  abandoning  himself  to  all  man- 
ner of  profligacy  at  Antioch,  the  war  against  the 
Parthians  was  vigorously  prosecuted  by  Cassius, 
who  closed  a  most  glorious  campaign  by  the  capture 
of  Seleuceia  and  Ctesiphon.  He  subsequently 
quelled  a  formidable  insurrection  in  Egypt,  orga- 
nized by  a  tribe  of  marauders  who  dwelt  among 
the  fens ;  and  having  been  appointed  governor  of 
all  the  Eastern  provinces,  discharged  his  trust  for 
several  yeara  with  fidelity  and  firmness.  The 
history  of  his  rebellion  and  his  miserable  death  are 
narrated  under  M.  Aurblius.  If  ye  can  believe 
in  the  authenticity  of  the  documents  produced  by 
Oallicanus,  the  conduct  of  Cassius  excited  the  sus- 
picion of  Verus  at  a  very  early  period,  but  Anto- 
ninus refused  to  listen  to  the  representations  of  his 
colleague,  ascribing  them  doubtless,  and  with  good 
cause,  to  jealousy.  (In  addition  to  the  notices 
contained  in  Dion  Cassius  Ixxi.  2, 21,  &c.,  we  have 
a  formal  biography  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  Au- 
gustan historians,  named  Vulcatius  Oallicanus,  but 
the  style  of  this  production  is  not  such  as  to  in- 
spire much  confidence  in  its  author.)     [W.  R.] 

CA'SSIUS  BARBA.     [Barba.] 

CA'SSIUS   BETILLI'NUS.     [Bassus,  Bb- 

T1LIBNU8.] 

CA'SSIUS  CHAEREA.    [Chabrka.1 
CA'SSIUS  CLEMENS.     [Clbmknb.] 
CA'SSIUS  DION.     [Dion  Cassius.] 
CA'SSIUS,  DION  Y'SIUS  (Aw»^iof  Ka<r<rio»), 
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a  native  of  Utica,  lived  about  b.  c  40.  He 
lated  the  great  work  of  the  Carthaginian  Mago  on 
agriculture  from  the  Punic  into  Oreek,  but  in  sudi 
a  manner  that  he  condensed  Uie  twenty-eight  hooka 
of  the  original  into  twenty,  although  he  made  nu- 
merous additions  to  it  firom  the  best  Greek  writers 
on  agriculture.  He  dedicated  this  work  to  the 
praetor  Sextilius.  Diophanes  of  Bithjrnia*  agun, 
made  a  usdul  abridgement  of  the  work  in  six  booka^ 
which  he  dedicated  to  king  Deiotanu.  The  work 
of  Dionysius  Cassius  is  mentioned  among  thooe 
used  by  Cassianus  Basms  in  compiling  the  Ge(^K>- 
nica  at  the  command  of  Constantinus  Poiphyroge- 
neta.  (Varro,  De  Re  RusL  L  I ;  Columella,  i  1 ; 
Athen.  ziv.  p.  648 ;  Plin.  H»  AT.  xx.  44 ;  Geoponica, 
i.  11.)  Cassius  also  wrote  a  work  Pi{ar«^Aucd, 
(SchoL  ad  NieamL  520;  Steph.  Bys.  «.«.  'Iridni.) 
With  the  exception  of  the  extracts  in  the  QeopO' 
nica,  the  works  of  Cassius  have  perished.      [L.  S.] 

CA'SSIUS  lATROSOPHISTA,  or  CA'SSIUS 
FELIX,  the  author  of  a  little  Greek  medical  work 
entitled  tarpueal  *Awopiat  icdt  TlpoSKi^ttara  ♦twuccC, 
QuaesUones  Medioae  ei  Pnbkmata  NaiuraUa,  No- 
thing is  known  of  the  events  of  his  Ufe,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  identify  him  with  certainty  with  any  of 
the  individuals  of  this  name.  With  respect  to  his 
date,  it  can  only  be  said  that  he  quotes  Asclepiades, 
who  lived  in  the  first  century  b.  c,  and  that  he  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  lived  himself  in  the 
first  century  after  Christ  His  title  latroeopkista 
is  explained  in  the  Diet.  o/AnL  His  work  con- 
sists of  eighty-four  questions  on  medical  and  physi» 
cal  subjects,  with  the  solutions,  and  contains  much 
curious  matter.  It  was  first  published  in  Greek 
at  Paris,  1541,  12mo.,  and  translated  into  Latin 
the  same  year  by  Hadrianus  Junius,  Pari^  4to. 
A  Greek  and  Latin  edition  appeared  in  1653,  4to. 
Lips.,  together  with  the  work  of  Theophykctus 
Simocatta ;  and  the  Greek  text  alone  is  insoted  in 
the  first  volume  of  Ideler^s  Phjfnd  et  Medici  Graed 
Minores^  BeroL  1841,  8vo.  The  work  is  also  to 
be  found  in  various  old  editions  of  Aristotle. 
(Fabric.  BibL  Oraec  vol  iL  p.  169,  ed.  vet;  Chou- 
lant,  Hcmdbuch  der  BuiAericunde  fur  die  AeUere 
Medicin.)  [W.A.G.] 

CA'SSIUS  LONGUS.    [Lonous.] 

CA'SSIUS  PARMENSIS,  so  called,  it  would 
appear,  from  Parma,  his  birth-place,  is  in  roost 
works  upon  Roman  literature  styled  C.  Caemmt 
Severus  Parmenm^  but  erroneously,  since  there  is 
no  authority  whatsoever  for  assigning  the  prseno* 
men  of  Caius  or  the  cognomen  <^  Severus  to  this 
writer. 

Horace  {Serm.  i.  10.  61),  when  censuring  care- 
less and  rapid  compositions,  illustrates  his  observa- 
tions, by  referring  to  a  Cassius  Etruscus^  whom  he 
compares  to  a  river  in  flood  rolling  down  a  turbid 
torrent,  and  adds,  that  the  story  ran  that  this  po^ 
his  works,  and  book-boxes,  were  all  consigned  to- 
gether to  the  flames.  Here  Aero,  Porphyrio,  and 
the  Scholiast  of  Cruquius  agree  in  expr^sly  declar- 
ing that  the  person  spoken  of  is  Cassius  Parmensis;, 
and  the  ktter  makes  mention  of  a  tragedy  by  him, 
called  Thyestes,  as  still  extant 

Again,  Horace  (Ep.  i  4.  3),  when  writing  to 
Albius,  who  is  generally  believed  to  be  Tibollas, 
questions  him  with  regard  to  his  occupations,  and 
asks  whether  he  is  writing  anything  **  quod  Cassii 
Parmensis  opuscula  vincat^  Here  the  old  com- 
mentatora  quoted  above  again  agree  in  asserting 
that  this  Cassius  served  as  tribune  of  the  soldiers 
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in  tlie  innj  of  Brutiu  and  Caarios,  that  he  return- 
ed to  Athens  after  their  defeat,  that  L.  Varna  waa 
despatched  by  Aagustiui  to  pat  him  to  death, 
tod,  after  executing  the  order,  carried  off  hia  port^ 
ftlio;  whence  a  report  became  current,  that  the 
Thyestes  published  by  Varus  was  really  the  work 
g(  Ctmta  stolen  and  appropriated  by  his  ezecn- 
tkaer.  To  this  namtive  Aero  and  the  Scholiast 
of  Oaqoios  add,  that  he  composed  in  rarioos  styles, 
sod  that  his  elegies  and  epigrams  were  espeoally 
adroiied. 

These  two  passages  and  the  annotatbns  upon 
them  have  been  the  foundation  of  a  lengthened 
controTersy,  in  which  almost  all  writers  upon  Ro- 
man fitenture  have  taken  part  A  variety  of  opi- 
niaos  have  been  expressed  and  hypotheses  pro- 
pounded, many  of  them  supported  with  great  learn- 
ing and  skill  A  full  account  of  these  will  be 
/bond  in  the  essay  of  Weichert  **•  De  Lucii  Varii 
et  CaKii  Parmensis  Vita  et  Carminibus,"  (Orimae, 
1836,)  who,  after  patient  examination,  has  shewn 
hj  many  aigumenta,  that  the  following  conclusions 
vt  the  most  probable  which  the  amount  and  na- 
toie  of  the  eridence  at  our  disposal  will  enable  us 
tofeon: 

1.  Cassius  Etmacus  and  Cassius  Parmensis  were 
two  separate  personages.  It  is  the  intention  of 
Horace  to  hold  up  the  first  to  ridicule,  while  his 
words  imply  a  compliment  to  the  second. 

2.  Cassius  Parmensis  was  one  of  the  conspirators 

who  plotted  the  death  of  Caesar.    He  took  an  ae- 

tire  part  in  the  war  against  the  triumvirs,  and, 

■fter  the  defeat  and  death  of  Brutus  and  Cassius, 

ferried  over  the  fleet  which  he  conunanded  to 

Skily,  and  joined  Sextus  Pompeius,  with  whom 

he  seems  to  have  remained  up  to  the  period  of  the 

P^  and  decisive  sea-fight  between  Mybe  and 

Nsolodius.    He  then  surrendered  himself  to  An- 

^os,  whose  fortunes  he  followed  until  afier  the 

^><tb  of  Actimn,  when  he  returned  to  Athens, 

^  was  there  put  to  death  by  the  command  of 

Octsrianns.    These  fiurts  are  fully  established  by 

tie  testimony  of  Appian  (B.  C.  v.  2)  and  of  Vale- 

noi  Maximus  (I  viL  §  7),  who  tells  the  tale  of  the 

^inon  by  which  Cassius  was  forewarned  of  his  ap- 

pwflching  fete,  and  of  Velleius  (il  88),  who  dia- 

<iflctly  states,  that  as  Trebonius  was  the  first,  so 

Cassias  Parmenaia  was  the  hist,  of  the  murderers 

^  Caesar  who  periahed  by  a  violent  end.    The 

^<!«th  of  Cassina  probably  took  pkice  about  b.  c.  30 ; 

apd  this  feet  alone  is  sufildent  to  prove  that  Caa- 

•8S  Pumensia  and  Caasius  Etruscus  were  di^rent 

P^i>ons;  the  former  had  held  a  high  conmuind  in 

the  straggle  in  which  Horace  had  been  himself 

ogaged,  and  had  perished  but  a  few  years  before 

the  pnUication  of  the  epistles ;  the  former  is  spoken 

*f  as  one  who  had  been  long  dead,  and  ahnost  if 

^  altogether  forgotten. 

3.  We  have  aeen  that  two  of  the  Scholiasts  on 
B^Qce  represent  that  Caasius  composed  in  difierent 
•tyles.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  wrote 
t'^ffBdies,  that  the  names  of  two  of  his  pieces  were 
'Wa  and  Bruius,  and  that  a  line  of  the  latter 
^  heen  preserved  by  Varro  (Zi.  L.  vi  7,ed.  MUller). 
Is  Hke  manner,  a  aingle  line  of  one  of  hia  epigrams 
»  quoted  by  Qointilian  (v.  2.  §  24),  and  a  single 
■entenee  bom  an  abusive  letter  addressed  to  Octa- 
^*aQ»  is  to  be  found  in  Suetonius  (Aug.  4);  in 
*<^ditioQ  to  which  we  hear  from  Pliny  of  an  epistle 
te  Antemna.  (Plin.  JI»  N.  xxxi.  8.)  Many  per- 
MQi,  and  among  these  Dmmann,  believe  that  the  | 
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letter  to  be  found  in  Cicero  (adFam,  xii.  13)  is 
from  the  pen  of  Cassius  Parmensis,  and  strong  argu- 
ments may  be  adduced  in  support  of  this  opinion ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  we  are  led  to  conclude  from  its 
tone,  that  it  proceeded  from  some  person  younger 
and  holding  a  less  distinguished  position  t^m 
Cassius  Parmensis  at  that  time  occupied. 

We  have  a  little  poem  in  hexameters,  entitled 
Orpheus,  in  which  it  is  set  forth,  that  the  Thra- 
cian  bard,  although  at  first  an  object  of  ridicule 
to  his  contemporaries,  by  assiduous  study  and  un- 
deviating  perseverance,  at  length  acquired  that 
heavenly  skill  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  charm 
the  ears  of  listening  rocks  and  woods,  and  draw 
them  in  hia  train.  These  versea  were  first  pub- 
lished by  Achilles  Statins  in  his  edition  of  Suetonius, 
**  de  Clar.  Rhetor.^  and  we  are  there  told  by  the 
editor  that  they  were  found  among  the  Bruttii 
and  communic^ed  to  him  by  a  very  learned 
youth,  Suetonius  Quadrimanus;  they  were  pub- 
lished again  by  Fabricius  in  his  notes  to  Senec. 
Here  OeL  1034,  as  having  been  discovered  anew 
at  Florence  by  Petrus  Victorius,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  Burmann*8  Anihologia  (i.  112,  or  n. 
112,  ed.  Meyer),  in  WemsdorTs  Poetas  Laimi 
Mmortt  (vol  ii  p.  310),  and  many  other  collec- 
tions. Various  conflicting  opinions  were  long  en- 
tertained with  regard  to  the  author  of  this  piece, 
which  commonly  bears  prefixed  the  name  of  Cassius 
Parmensis  or  Cassius  Severus,  but  is  now  proved 
to  have  been  written  by  Antonius  Thylesius,  a 
native  of  Cosenza  in  Cakbria,  a  distinguished  poet 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  See  the  edition  of  his 
works  by  F.  Daniele,  Naples,  1762,  and  the  autho- 
ritiea  quoted  by  Meyer  in  his  edition  of  the  Antho- 
logia.  An  edition  in  a  separate  form  was  printed 
at  Frankfort,  1585, 8vo.,  and  two  years  afterwards 
**  Caasius  of  Panna  his  Orpheus  with  Nathan 
Chitraeus  his  conunentarie  abridged  into  short 
notes  translated  by  Roger  Rawlins  of  Lincoln^s 
Inn,  8vo.  Lond.  1587."  [W.  R.] 

CA'SSIUS  SCAEVA.     [Scaeva.] 

CA'SSIUS  SEVE'RUS.    [Skverus.] 

CASSOTIS  (Kwr^Tftrrfj),  a  Parnassian  nymph, 
from  whom  was  derived  the  name  of  the  well  Ca»- 
sotis  at  Delphi,  the  water  of  which  gave  the 
priestess  the  power  of  prophecy.  (Paus.  x.  24. 
§  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CASTA'LIA  (Ko^rroXfo),  the  nymph  of  the 
Castalian  spring  at  the  foot  of  mount  Parnassus. 
She  was  regarded  as  a  daughter  of  Achelous  (Paus. 
x.  8.§  5),  and  was  believed  to  have  thrown  herself 
into  the  well  when  pursued  by  Apollo.  (Lutat. 
ad  Stat,  Theb.  I  697.)  Others  derived  the  name 
of  the  well  from  one  Castalius,  w)io  was  either  a 
simple  mortal,  or  a  son  of  Apollo  and  fether  of 
Delphis,  who  came  from  Crete  to  Crissa,  and  there 
founded  the  worship  of  the  Delphinian  Apollo. 
(Ilgen,  ad  Horn.  hymn,  m  ApolL  p.  341.)  A  third 
account  makes  Castalius  a  son  of  Delphus  and  fether 
of  Thyia.  (Paus.  vil  18.  §  6,  x.  6.  §  2.)     [L.  S.] 

CASTAXIDES  (KaoToA/dcf),  the  Castalian 
nymphs,  by  which  the  Muses  are  sometimes  design 
nated,  as  the  Castalian  spring  was  sacred  to  them. 
(Theocrit.  vii.  148 ;  Martial,  vil  11.)      [L.  S.] 

CASTA'LIUS.    [Castaua.] 

CA'STICUS,  the  son  of  Catamantaledes,  a  Se- 
quanan,  seized  the  government  in  his  qwn  state, 
which  his  fether  had  held  before  him,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Orgctorix,  about  b.  o.  50.  (Caes.B.  G, 
i.3.) 
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CASTINUS,  a  general  of  the  emperor  Hono- 
rius,  who  was  sent,  in  a.  o.  422,  with  an  army 
into  Spain  against  the  Vandals.  At  tiie  same 
time  BoniiiBcias,  another  general  of  Honorius,  was 
likewise  engaged  against  the  Vandals  in  Spain, 
but  Castinus  o£[ended  him  so  much  by  his  arro- 
gant and  imprudent  conduct,  that  he  withdrew 
from  the  war.  After  the  death  of  Honorius,  in 
A.  D.  423,  Castinus  was  belieyed  to  be  supporting 
secretly  the  usurper  Joannes ;  and  accordingly 
when  the  usurper  was  put  to  death  in  a.  d.  425, 
Castinus  was  sent  into  exile.  (Prosp.  Aquit. 
Qiron.  Integr.  p.  651,  ed.  RoncaU.)  [L.  S.] 
CASTOR,  brother  of  Polydeuces.  [Diohcurl] 
CASTOR,  grandson  of  Deiotarus.     [Dbiota- 

RU8.] 

CASTOR  (KiiffTwp),  either  a  native  of  Rhodes, 
of  Massilia,  or  of  Galatia,  was  a  Greek  grammarian 
and  rhetorician,  who  was  sumamed  4iAopo»;taios, 
and  is  usually  believed  to  have  lived  about  the 
time  of  Cicero  and  Julius  Caesar.     He  wrote,  ac- 
cording to  Suidas  (if  we  adopt  the  readings  of 
Bemhardy,  the  last  editor):    1.  *Avcrypa^  tc5v 
^aKaMffOKpvrnadvrm'^  in  two  books.     2.  Xf^pucdi 
dypoj/jfuiTaj  which  is  also  referred  to  by  Apollodorus 
(ii.  1.  §  3).     3.  Tltpl  hrix^ifnifidrup,  in  nine  books. 
4.  Iltpl  ir«i0ovi,  in  two  books.    5.  U§p\  rod  Nc/Xov. 
6.  Tfx*^  ht^opiKTif  of  which  a  portion  is  still  ex- 
tant and  printed  in  Walz*s  Rhelores  Graeci  (iii.  p. 
712,  &c).    To  these  works  Clinton  {FasL  Hell. 
iiL  p.  546)  adds  a  great  chronological  work  (xpo- 
yiKU  or  xpo^'o^^^)*  which  is  referred  to  several 
times  by  £usebius  (Cftron,  ad  Amu  989, 161, 562, 
&C.),  though  it  is  not  quite  certain  whether  this  is 
not  the  same  work  as  the  xp<^^^^  dyvoi/inara  men- 
tioned above.     He  is  frequently  referred  to  as  an 
authority  in  historical  matters,  Uiough  no  historical 
work  is  specified^  so  that  those  references  may  al- 
lude to  any  of  the  above-mentioned  worics.  (Euseb. 
Praep.  Evang.  x.  3,   Chron.  i.  13,  p.  36 ;   Justin 
Mart.  Paraen.  ad  Graec.  p.  9.)     His  partialis  to 
the  Romans  is  indicated  by  his  surname ;  but  in 
what  manner  he  shewed  this  partiality  is  unknown, 
though  it  may  have  been  in  a  work  mentioned  by 
Plutarch  {Quaed.  Rom,  10,  76,  comp.  DeUetOt, 
31),  in  which  he  compared  the  institutions  of  the 
Romans  with  those  of  Pythagoras.     Suidas  de- 
scribes the  grammarian  and  rhetorician  Castor  as  a 
son-tn-law  of  the  Galatian  king  Deiotarus  (whom, 
however,  he  calls  a  Roman  senator!);  who  not- 
withstanding afterwards  put  to  death  both  Castor 
and  his  wife,  because  Castor  had  brought  charges 
against  him  before  Caesar, — evidently  alluding  to 
the  afiair  in  which  Cicero  defended  Deiotarus.  The 
Castor  whom  Suidas  thus  makes  a  relative  of  Deio- 
tarus, appears  io  be  the  same  as  the  Castor  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (xii  p.  568 ;  comp.  Caes.  B.  C. 
iii.  4)  who  was  sumamed  Saocondarius,  was  a  son- 
in-law  of  Deiotarus,  and  was  put  to  death  by  him. 
But  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  rhetorician  had  any  connexion  with  the 
fiunily  of  Deiotarus  at  all  The  Castor  who  brought 
Deiotarus  into  peril  is  expressly  called  a  grandson 
of  that  king,  and  was  yet  a  young  man  at  the  time 
(a  c.  44)  when  Cicero  spoke  for  Deiotarus.    (Cic. 
pro  Deiot,  1,  10.)     Now  we  have  seen  above  that 
one  of  the  works  of  Castor  is  referred  to  in  the 
Bibliotlteca  of  Apollodorus,  who  died  somewhere 
about  B.  c  140.     The  conclusion,  therefore,  must 
be,  that  the  rhetorician  Castor  must  have  lived  at 
or  before  the  time  of  Apollodorus,  at  the  latest, 
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about  B.  a  150,  and  can  have  had  no  connemB 
with  tiie  Deiotarus  for  whom  Cicero  ^>dce.  (Com- 
pare Vossius,  De  HuL  Graec  p.  202,  ed.  Weitff- 
mann ;  OrelU,  Onamad,  7WZ.  ii.  p.  138,  in  bothof 
which  there  is  much  confusion  about  Castor.)  [L&] 
CASTOR  (K(i<rT«p),  a  distinguished  casm  of 
Phanagoria,  who  had  once  been  HI  treated  by 
Tryphon,  a  eunuch  of  Mithridatet  the  Greit 
When  the  king,  after  his  defeat  by  Pompey, 
came  to  Phanafforia,  Castor  avenged  himself  by 
murdering  Tryphon.  Pompey  afterwards  hoiKMn>> 
ed  him  with  the  title  of  friend  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple.    (Appian,  MUkrid,  108,  114.)         [L.  &] 

CASTOR,  the  chamberiain  and  confident^ 
adviser  of  Septimins  Severus.  Being  the  most 
upright  of  all  the  courtiers,  he  became  an  object  of 
suspicion  and  hatred  to  CaiacaHa,  who  upon  si- 
cending  the  throne  immediately  put  him  to  deMk, 
having  fieiiled  in  an  attempt,  daring  the  lifetime  of 
Severus,  to  destroy  him  by  treachoy.  (Dioa 
Cass.  Ixxvi.  14,  Ixxvii.  1.)  [W.  R.] 

CASTOR,    bishop  of    Apt,    was    bom   tt 
Nismes  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  eeotory, 
and  married  an  heiress,  by  whom  he  had  a  daagfa- 
ter.     The  fiunily  being  fired  with  holy  seal,  agreed 
to  separate,  in  order  that  they  might  devote  thdr 
wealth  to  the  endowment  of  religious  Mtshlisk- 
ments,  and  their  lives  to  seclusion  and  sanctity. 
Accordingly,  they  founded  an  abl^y  and  a  cm^est 
in  Provence ;  the  husband  retired  to  the  foraer, 
the  wife  and  her  daughter  took  the  veil  in  the  is^ 
ter.     There  is  stiU  extant  a  letttt  addreaed  by 
Castor  to  Cassianus  [Cassiakus],  soliciting  iaibr 
mation  with  r^ard  to  the  rales  obaerred  in  tk 
monasteries  of  Palestine  and  Egypt.     This  reqaeit 
was   speedily  complied  with,  and   produced  tfe 
work  **•  Institutiones  Coenobionim,*^  dedicated  ts 
Castor,  which  was  followed  by  the  '^CdlatiaDes 
Patrum,^  addressed  to  his  brother,  Leontk&   The 
death  of  Castor  took  place  in  September,  419.  We 
are  told  by  Vincent  St.  Laurent,  in  the  **  Biogia|iUe 
Universelle,^  that  at  a  recent  period  the  aickim 
of  the  cathedral  of  Apt  omtiuned  a  MS.  life  of  ^ 
canonised  prelate,  in  which  were  enaraeiated  witk 
circumstantial  details  all  the  minirics  ascribed  tt 
him. 

The  letter  above-mentioned,  whicb  is  eoopoocd 
in  a  very  rude  and  harsh  style,  was  first  diaooivcnd 
by  Gazet,  was  prefixed  to  the  **  Institatmics*  ia 
his  edition  of  Cassianus,  and  repiubUdied  in  aaae 
correct  form,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Lifaary  at 
Paris,  by  Baluxe  in  his  edition  of  Salvianns  sod 
Vincentius  Lirinensis,  Paris,  1663^  Svtl,  a»d  in 
the  reprint  at  Bremen,  1688,  4to. ;  it  is  ako  fevad 
in  the  edition  of  Vincentius,  Paris,  1666.  (S^ocne- 
mann,  BVbl.  Patnm  Latim.  v.  27.)         [ W.  K] 

CASTOR,  ANTO'NIUS,  an  eminent  boiamst 
at  Rome  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  wh»  is 
several  times  quoted  and  mentioned  by  Pfiny.  He 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  posaessed  a  botwirBl 
garden  of  his  own  (whidi  ts  probaUy  the  enfiest 
on  record),  and  lived  more  th^n  a  hnadred  yc^afs, 
in  perfect  health  botb  of  body  and  mind.  (Ptia. 
//.  M  XXV.  5.)  lW.A.ai 

CASTOR,  TARCONDA'RIUS,of  Qakftia,  with 
Dorylaus,  gave  300  horsemeo  to  Pompey^  \ 
B.  c.  49.     (Caes.  B,  C.  iiL  4.) 

CASTO'RION  {KoffropLmfy  of  Soli,  is 
tioned  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  454)  as  tke  aalkor  </ 
a  poem  on  Pan,  of  which  he  quotes  a  ftMia<sit : 
but  nothing  farther  is  known  abovt  kiau     £1*  S.] 
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CASTRI'CIUa  1.  M.  CA8TRICIU8,  the  chief 
mgistnte  of  Plaoentia,  who  refuted  to  give  ho*- 
tages  to  Cn.  Papiriut  Carbo,  when  he  appeared 
bdfoie  the  town  in  &  c  84.  (VaL  Max.  tL  2.  § 
10.) 

2.  H.  Castricivs,  a  Roman  merchant  in  Asia, 
who  recerred  a  pnblic  fimezal  from  the  inhabitanta 
of  Smyrna.  (Cic  proFUcc  23, 81.)  He  is  pro- 
liihiy  the  nme  person  as  the  M.  Castricios  men- 
tioned in  the  Verrine  Orations  (iiL  80),  bat  most 
be  diflerent  fixim  the  one  spoken  of  in  &  c.  44 
{ad  AtL  ziL  28),  as  the  speech  for  Flaccus,  in 
triuch  the  death  of  the  former  is  recorded,  was 
dehTcred  as  early  as  b.  c.  59. 

3.  CASTRiaus  gave  informaiion  to  Angvstas 
res|iectmg  the  conspiracy  of  Morena.    (Suet.  Aug, 

se.) 

4.  T.  Castrious,  a  rhetorician  at  Rome,  con- 
tenpoiary  with  A.  Gellins,  by  whom  he  is  fre- 
qnmtly  mentioned.  (OelL  i.  6,  xL  18,  xiii.  21 ; 
comik  Front.  £^m$L  ii  2,  p.  210.) 

L  CASTRI'NIUS  PAETUS.  [Pabtus.] 
L  CASTRCyNIUS  PARTUS.  [Pabtus.] 
CATAE'BATES  (  KaraiAh^),  occurs  as  a 
MDnarae  of  seTeral  gods.  1.  Of  2^us,  who  is 
described  by  it  as  the  god  who  descends  in  thunder 
sad  fightning.  Under  this  name  he  had  an  altar 
itOlympia.  (Pans.  t.  14.  $  8;  Lycophr.  1370.) 
Raees  whidi  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  i  e.  on 
which  Zeus  Cataebates  had  descended,  were  sacred 
to  khn.  (Pollux,  ix.  41 ;  Suid.  and  Hesych.  «.  v.) 
3.  Of  AdieroD,  being  the  first  river  to  which  the 
abides  descendied  in  the  lower  worid.  8.  Of 
Apoflo,  who  was  invoked  by  this  name  to  grant  a 
ufpy  return  home  (iccrrdfturif )  to  those  who  were 
tnveUing  abroad.  (Enrip.  Baceh.  1358;  Schol. 
adEar^Pkoeiuli\$.)  4.  Of  Uermes,  who con- 
dadcd  the  shades  into  Hades.  (Schol  ad  Arittopk. 
P^  649.)  [L.  S.] 

CATAMANTA'LEDES,  king  of  the  Sequani 
IB  the  former  half  of  the  first  century  b.  c,  had 
Rceived  the  title  of  friend  frxmi  the  senate  and 
tlie  Roman  people.    (Caes.  B,  O,  i.  8.) 

CATAMITUS,  the  Roman  name  for  Gany- 
ttdes,  of  which  it  is  only  a  corrupt  form.  (Plant 
Mmmk,  i  2.  34 ;  Fest  «.  v.  CaiamUim,)  [L.  S.] 
CATHA'RSIUS  (Via9ip9m)^  the  purifyer  or 
stmer,  a  surname  of  Zeus,  under  which  he  in  con- 
jnnction  with  Nice  had  a  temple  at  Olympia. 
(Pwifc  V.  14.  $  6.)  [L.  S.] 

T.  CATIE^US,  described  by  Cicero  as  a  low 
ad  mean  fellow,  but  of  equestrian  rank,  who  was 
aapy  with  Q.  Cicero.  (Cic. adQu,Fr,l2,%  2.) 
CATILl'NA,  L.  SE'RGIUS,  the  descendant 
of  ao  ancient  patrician  frunily  which  had  sunk 
Btto  poverty,  first  appears  in  history  as  a  aealous 
psrtisan  of  Sulla.  During  the  horrors  of  the  great 
inscription,  among  many  other  victims,  he  killed, 
vith  his  own  hand,  his  brothep*in-law,  Q.  Caecilius, 
described  as  a  quiet  inoffignsive  man,  and  having 
Ktied  and  tortared  the  well-known  and  popular 
H.  Marina  Oratidianus,  the  kinsman  and  fellow- 
Imnuman  of  Cicero,  cut  off  his  head,  and  bore  it 
B  triomph  through  the  atj,  Plutarch  accuses  him 
in  two  pkees  {SdL  82,  de.  10)  of  having  mur- 
dend  his  own  brother  at  the  same  period,  under 
oicomstaiicea  of  peculiar  atrocity,  but  there  is  pro- 
faebly  some  confusion  here  between  the  brother  and 
the  hnther-in-law,  for  Sallust,  when  enumerating 
the  criaua  of  Catiline,  would  scarcely  have  foiled 
^  add  ssch  a  monitnmt  deed  as  this  to  the  bkck 
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catalogue.  Although  his  youth  was  spent  in  the 
most  reckless  extravagance,  and  in  the  open  indul- 
gence of  every  vice ;  altliough  he  was  known  to 
have  been  guUty  of  various  acts  of  the  foulest  and 
most  revolting  debauchery;  although  he  had  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  an  intrigue  with  the  Vestal  Fabia, 
sister  of  Terentia;  and  although  it  was  said  and  be- 
lieved that  he  had  made  away  with  his  first  wife 
and  afterwards  with  his  son,  m  order  that  he  might 
wed  the  foir  and  rich  but  worthless  Aurelia  Ores- 
tiUa,  who  objected  to  the  presence  of  a  grown-up 
step-child,  yet  this  complicated  in&my  appears  to 
have  formied  no  bar  to  his  regular  political  advance- 
ment,— for  he  attained  to  the  dignity  of  praetor  in 
B.  c  68,  was  governor  of  Africa  during  uie  follow- 
ing year,  and  returned  to  Rome  in  66,  in  order 
to  press  his  suit  for  the  consulship.  The  election 
for  65  was  carried  by  P.  Autronius  Paetus  and 
P.  Cornelius  Sulla,  both  of  whom  were  soon  after 
convicted  of  bribery,  and  their  phioes  supplied 
by  their  competitors  and  accusers,  L.  Aureliua 
Cotta  and  L.  Manlius  Torqoatus,  Catiline,  who 
was  desirous  of  becoming  a  candidate,  having  been 
disqualified  in  consequence  of  an  impeachment  for 
oppression  in  his  province,  preferred  by  P.  Clodius 
Pukher,  afterwards  so  celebrated  as  the  implacable 
enemy  of  Cicero.  Exasperated  by  their  disappoint- 
ment, Autronius  and  Catiline  forthwith  formed  a 
project  along  with  a  certain  Cn.  Calpuniius  Piso,  a 
young  man  of  high  femily,  but  turbulent,  needy, 
and  profligate,  to  murder  Uie  new  consuls  upon  the 
fint  of  January,  when  offering  up  their  vows  in 
the  Capitol,  ^ter  which  Autronius  and  Catiline 
wero  to  seise  the  fiuces,  and  Piso  was  to  be  des- 
patched with  an  army  to  occupy  the  Spains.  Some 
rumours  of  what  was  in  contempkition  having  been 
spread  abroad,  such  precautions  were  taken  that 
uie  conspirators  were  induced  to  delay  the  execu- 
tion of  their  plan  until  the  5th  of  February,"  re- 
solving at  the  same  time  to  include  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  state  in  the  proposed  massacre. 
This  extraordinary  design  is  said  to  have  been 
frustrated  solely  by  the  impatience  of  Catiline, 
who,  upon  the  appointed  day,  gave  the  signal  pre- 
maturely, before  toe  whole  of  the  armed  agents  had 
assembled,  and  thus  confounded  the  preconcerted 
combinations.  The  danger  being  pest,  certain  re- 
solutions were  proposed  in  the  senate  with  regard 
to  the  authors  of  this  abortive  attempt ;  but  the 
proceedings  were  quashed  by  the  intercession  of  a 
tribune.  The  plot  was,  however,  a  matter  of  com- 
mon discussion,  and  no  one  seems  to  have  enter- 
tained any  doubt  of  its  reality,  while  many  did 
not  scruple  to  assert  that  M.  Crassus,  and  Julius 
Caesar,  who  was  then  aedile,  were  deeply  involved. 
(Q.  Cic.  de  pet.  Cons.  2,  &c.  ;  Asconius  in  Tog. 
cand.  and  m  Cornel;  Sail  Catil.  15—18  ;  Liv. 
EpiL  101 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi  27  ;  Sneton.  Jul.  9 ; 
Cic.  pro  Stdloy  1 — 24,  pro  Muren,  38,  pro  Cad.  4, 
m  C(UU.  i.  6.)     [Comp.  p.  540,  b.] 

Encouraged  rather  tlum  disheartened  by  afeilure 
which  had  so  nearly  proved  a  triumph,  and  which 
had  so  distinctly  demonstrated  the  practicability  of 
such  a  project,  if  conducted  with  common  prudence 
and  caution,  Catiline  was  soon  after  (&  c.  65), 
left  completely  unfettered  by  his  acquittal  upon 
trial  for  extortion,  a  result  secured,  it  was  alleged, 
by  the  liberal  bribes  administered  to  the  accuser  as 
well  as  to  the  jury.  From  this  time  he  seems  to  have 
determined  to  proceed  more  systematically  ;  to  en- 
list a  more  numerous  body  of  supporters ;  to  extend 
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^e  sphere  of  operations,  and  to  oi^ganize  a  more 
comprehensive  and  sweeping  scheme  of  destraction. 
Accordingly,  about  the  banning  of  June,  b.  c.  64, 
probably  soon  after  the  successful  termination  of 
his  second  trial,  when  called  to  account  for  the 
blood  which  he  had  shed  during  the  proscription  of 
Sulla  (Dion  Cass.  xxzTii.  10),  he  began,  while 
canyassing  vigorously  for  the  consulship,  to  sound 
the  dispositions  of  various  persons,  by  pointing 
out    the    probable    success    of  a    great    revolu- 
tionary movement,  and    the   bright  prospect  of 
power    and    profit    opened    up    to    its    promot- 
ers.    After  having  thus  ascertained  the  temper 
of  different  individuals,  he  called  together  those 
who  from  their  necessities,  their  chuacters,  and 
their  sentiments,  were  likely  to  be  most  eager  and 
most  resolute  in  tiie  undertaking.    The  meeting, 
according  to  Sallust,  was  attended  by  eleven  sena- 
tors, by  four  members  of  the  equestrian  order, 
and  by  several  men  of  nmk  and  influence  from 
the  provincial  towns.    The  most  conspicuous  were 
P.  Cornelius  Lentuhis  Sura,  who  had  been  consul 
in  &  c.  71,  but  having  been  passed  over  by  the 
censors  had  lost  his  seat  in  the  senate,  which  he 
was  now  seeking  to  recover  by  standing  a  second 
time  for  the  proetorship  (Dion  Cass.  xxzviL  30) ; 
C.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  distinguished  throughout 
by  his  impatience,  headstrong  impetuosity,  and 
sanguinary  violence  (Sail.  CkU,  43  ;  Cic.  pro  SulL 
19) ;  P.  Autronius  spoken  of  above ;  L.  Cassius 
Longinus,  at  this  time  a  competitor  for  the  consul- 
ship, dull  and  heavy,  but  bloK>dthirsty  withal  (Cic. 
M  Cat.  iii.  4 — 6  ;  Fro  Sulla,  13) ;  L.  Vargunteius, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Cicero  in 
the  quaestorship,  and  had  subsequently  been  con- 
demned for  bribery  (Pro  SulL  5,  6,  18)';  L.  Cal- 
pumlus  Bestia,  tribune  elect ;  Publins  and  Servius 
Sulla,  nephews  of  the  dictator ;  M.  Porcius  Laeca 
(Cic'.  ui  Cat,  i.  4,  iL  6,  J*ro  SuB.  2,  18);   Q. 
Annius ;  Q.   Curius ;  M.   Fulvius   Nobilior ;  L. 
Statilius  ;  P.  Oabinius  Capito  ;  C.  Cornelius.     In 
addition  to  these,  a  great  body  of  the  younger  no- 
bility were  known  to  be  fovouiably  inclined  although 
they  had  not  openly  committed  themselves,  and  now, 
as  on  the  former  occasion,  rumour  included  Crassus 
and  Caesar,  although  the  report  does  not  appear  to 
have  gained  general  belief.    [Comp.  p.  541,  b.] 

At  this  assembly  Catiline,  after  expatiating  upon 
a  number  of  topics  calculated  to  rouse  the  indigna^ 
tion  and  stimulate  the  cupidity  of  his  audience, 
proceeded  to  develop  his  objects  and  resources.  He 
proposed  that  all  debts  should  be  cancelled,  that  the 
most  wealthy  citizens  should  be  proscribed,  and  that 
all  offices  of  honour  and  emolument  should  be  di- 
vided among  the  associates,  while  for  support  ke 
counted  upon  Piso  in  Hither  Spain,  P.  Sittius 
Nucerinus  with  the  army  in  Mauritania,  and  at 
home  confidently  anticipated  the  co-operation  of  C. 
Antonius,  whom  he  expMted  to  be  chosen  consul  along 
with  himself  for  the  following  year,  having  formed 
a  coalition  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
Cicero.  The  votes  of  the  people,  however,  in  some 
measure  deranged  these  calculations.  Cicero  and 
C.  Antonius  were  returned,  the  former  neariy  unani- 
mously, the  latter  by  a  small  majority  over  Catiline. 
This  disappointment,  while  it  increased  if  possible 
the  bitterness  of  his  animosity  towards  the  dombant 
party  among  the  aristocracy  and  the  independent 
portion  of  the  middle  ranks,  rendered  him  more 
vigorous  in  the  prosecution  of  his  designs.  Large 
suras  of  money  were  raised  upon  his  own  security, 
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or  on  the  credit  of  his  friends  ;  magiiinet  o£  irai 
and  other  wariike  stores  were  secretly  fonned ;  troopi 
were  levied  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  «peciallj  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  Faesuke,  under  ^e  waftm- 
tendence  of  C.  Manlius,  an  experienced  eommadk, 
one  of  the  veteran  centurions  of  Soils  (DkmCni. 
xxxvii.  30),  and  numerous  adherents  were  ennUei 
from  the  most  desperate  dassea,  inrlnding  nets  few 
women  of  ruined  reputation  ;  attempts  abo  wm 
made  in  various  quarters  to  gain  over  tlie  dans; 
and  it  was  determined,  when  the  critical  mauaA 
should  arrive  for  an  open  demonstration,  to  set  fire 
to  the  city  in  many  different  places  at  the  mn 
instant,  and  to  slaughter  the  well-dispoaed  poitioB 
of  the  population  in  the  tumult.    Meanwhile,  ia 
the  midst  of  these  extensive  {oeparatiotts,  Cst2li&e 
again  (63)  stood  candidate  for  the  oonsniship,  sad 
used  every  efibrt  to  get  rid  of  Cioero,  who  methim 
at  every  turn  and  thwarted  all  his  best-cootrind 
machinations.     Nor  was  this  wondeifal,  for  he  was 
countermined  from  a  quarter  whence  he  aiqxdieDd* 
ed  no  danger.    One  of  the  most  high-lmni,  ab&> 
doned,  but  at  the  same  time,  weak  nod  varilkiiitg, 
among  the  conspirators,  was  a  certain  Q.  Cnnai, 
who  had  been  expelled  frxnn  the  sonte  by  the  cea> 
sors  on  account  of  the  infiuny  of  Ms  life.    Tbis 
man  had  long  consorted  with  a  noble  mistreas  naoHd 
Fulvia,  who  appears  to  have  acquired  compietetMir 
troul  ovor  his  mind,  and  to  have  been  made  thede- 
positary  of  all  his  secrets.     Fulvia,  alanned  fay  te 
intelligence  obtained  from  her  lover,  divB^ged  what 
she  had  learned  to  several  of  her  acqnatntaacesand, 
through  them,  opened  a  conespondenoe  with  Oeoo, 
to  whom  she  r^ulariy  communicated  all  the  parti- 
cuhirs  she  could  collect,  and  at  length  penaaded 
Curias  himself  to  turn  traitor  and  betay  his  coai- 
rades.    Thu^  the  consul  was  at  once  pat  in  pos- 
session of  every  (jincumstance  as  soon  as  it  oocuicd, 
and  was  enabled  to  keep  vigilant  watdi  over  the 
conduct  of  every  individual  fitnn  whom  daofs 
was  to  be  apprehended.    By  imparting  to  acertaia 
extent  his  fears  and  suspicions  to  the  senators  asd 
monied  men,  he  excited  a  general  fiseling  c^  ^aCraat 
and  suspicion  towards  Catiline,  and  bound  finalr 
together,  by  the  tie  of  common  interest,  all  who 
having  property  to  hise  looked  £wward  with  dnad 
to  confusion  and  anarchy ;  Antonius,  whose  goad 
fiiith  was  more  than  doubtful,  he  gained  over  hj  at 
once  resigning  to  him  the  province  of  Macedosia, 
while  he  protected  hu  own  peraon  by  a  iiM'ff— "■» 
body  of  friends  and  dependants  who  soiroaiMled 
him  whenever  he  appeared  in  public    These  fve- 
liminary  measures  being  craapleted,  he  now  icntiued 
to  vpesk  more  openly;  prevailed  upon  the  senate  to 
defer  the  consular  eleclaons  in  order  that  the  slate 
of  public  affiurs  might  be  fully  investigated;  and  at 
length,  on  the  2l6t  of  October,  openly  deDOvnesd 
Catiline,  charged  him  broadly  with  trsasnii,  pre- 
dicted that  in  six  days  from  that  tioM  MTJfcn* 
would  take  the  field  in  open  war,  and  that  the  9tth 
was  the  period  fixed  for  the  murder  of  the  kadiag 
men  in  the  commonwealth.     Sodi  was  the  umrtir 
nation  produced  by  these  disdosmes  that  many  oi 
those  who  considned  themsdves  peadiarij  ofanas- 
ioua  instantly  fled  fitnn  Rome,  and theaeoad 
now  thoroughly  rouaed,  paaaed  the  decraUim 
mum,  in  virtue  of  whidi  the  oonaals  were  i 
for  the  tee  being  with  absc^te  power,  both  dvfl 
and  militaiy.    Tiau  supported,  (Soero  tooJc  aaek 
precautions  that  the  Comitia  paaaedoff  withflvt  say 
outbreak  or  even  attempt  at  violaMe,  altkoa^gh  an 
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attack  upon  the  magittntes  had  been  meditated. 
OitiHne  waa  again  rejected  ;    waa  forthwith  im> 
peached  of  ledition,  under  the  Plaatian  law,  by  L. 
AenuHua  Paollna  ;  waa  forced  to  abandon  the  ex- 
pectation he  had  entertained  of  anrprising  the  strong 
fintraa  of  Pmeneate,  which  woold  have  formed  an 
adminUe  base  for  hia  warlike   operationa  ;   and 
fonod  hhnaelf  every  honr  more  and  more  cloaely 
confined  and  {weaaed  by  the  net  in  which  he  waa 
entangled  through  the  activity  of  Cicero.    Driven 
todei^air  by  thia  accumulation  of  diaappointmenta 
and  dangera  he  resolved  at  once  to  bring  matters  to 
a  crina,  and  no  longer  to  waate  time  by  persevering 
in  a  eonrae  of  policy  in  which  he  had  been  ao  re- 
peatedly foiled.     Accordingly,  while  he  atill  en- 
deafOQied  to  keep  up  appeanmcea  by  loud  proteata- 
tiflos  of  mnooence,  and  by  oflSering  to  place  himaelf 
under  the  controul  and  aurveillance  of  M.  Lepidua, 
of  Q.  Metellna,  the  praetor,  or  of  M.  Marcellua,  in 
vhon  honae  he  actmdly  took  up  hia  abode,  or  even 
of  Cicero  himaelf ;  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  No- 
vember he  met  the  rin^eadera  at  the  dwelling  of 
M.  Pordus  Laeca,  and  after  complaining  of  their 
ba^wardneas  and  inactivity,  informed  them  that  he 
W  despatched  Manlina  to  Etruria,  Septimiua  of 
Gnnaa,  to  Picenum,  C.  Jnliua,  to  Ajmlia,   and 
others  of  leaa  note  to  different  parte  of  Italy  to 
isua  open  war,  and  io  organize  a  general  revolt  of 
the  slave  population.     He  added  that  he  waa  deai- 
noa  to  place  himaelf  at  the  head  of  hia  troops,  but 
t^  it  waa  aboolutely  neceaaary  in  the  first  place  to 
loaove  Cicero,  whose  vigilance  waa  moat  injurious 
to  their  caaae.     Upon  thia  L.  Vargunteiua,  a  sena- 
tor, and  C.  Cornelius,  a  knight,  undertook  to  repair 
*taa  eariy  hour  the  following  morning  to  the  houae 
of  the  eonaul,  to  make  their  way  into  hia  chamber 
tt  if  for  the  purpoae  of  paying  their  reapecta,  and 
then  to  stab  him  on  the  spot.    The  whole  of  these 
PfOMedings  were  instantly  reported  to  their  intended 
rictiffl;the  aaaaaains,  when  they  preaented  them- 
Klvea,  were  refnaed  admiasion,  and  certain  intelli- 
gence having  been  now  received  that  the  rebellion 
^  actually  broken  out  .on  the  27th  of  October  in 
Etnuia,  Cicero,  on  the  8th  of  November,  went 
^own  to  the  senate  which,  for  greater  aecurity,  had 
beoii  aummoned  to  meet  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  and  there  delivered  hia  celebrated  oration, 
**Qnoaaqae    tandem    abutere,  Catilina,  patientia 
nostn?**  which  paralysed  the  traitor,  not  ao  much  by 
the  vehemence  of  the  invective,  aa  by  the  intimate 
*^9Mintaaoe  which  it  displayed  with  all  hia  moat 
Sudden  eontrivnnoes.    Catiline,  who  upon  hia  en- 
tnnee  had  been  avoided  by  all,  and  waa  aitting  alone 
upanabencfa from  whieh  every  one  had  ahrnnk,  rose 
to  reply  with  downcast  countenance,  and  in  humble 
"ttCBts  implored  the  fothers  not  to  listen  to  the  ma- 
Hgnaat  calimmiet  of  an  upstart  foreigner  against 
the  noblest  blood  in  Rome ;  but  scarcely  had  he 
conneneed  when  his  words  were  drowned  by  the 
"hfl«ta  of  •*  enemy  "  and  **  parricide  *'  which  burst 
6uB  the  iHiole  assembly,  and  he  rushed  forth  with 
thicata  and  cunea  on  h»  lips.    On  hia  return  home 
pcicciviug  that  there  waa  now  no  hope  of  deatroy- 
ng  hia  hated  foe,  and  that  the  atrict  watch  kept 
thmighoat  the  city  rendered  tumult  and  fire>rainng 
^iSeolt  if  not  impoatible  for  the  preaent ;  he  re- 
Mired  to  atiike  aome  deciaive  blow  before  troopa 
oddd  be  leried  to  oppoae  him,  and  accordingly 
Wag  the  diief  controul  of  a&ira  at  Rome  in  the 
Ittoda  of  LentnluB  and  Cethegua,  with  the  promiae 
*t  the  name  tune  to  march  with  all  apeed  to  their 
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aupport  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  aet  forUi 
in  the  dead  of  night  (8th — 9th  November), 
and  after  remaining  for  a  few  daya  with  hia  ad- 
herents in  the  neighbonriMod  of  Arretium,  where 
he  aasumed  the  foaces  and  other  ensigns  of  lawful 
military  conunand,  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  Man- 
iins,  having  previously  addressed  letters  to  the 
most  distinguished  consulars  and  others,  solenmly 
protesting  his  innocence,  and  declaring  that  unable 
to  resist  the  cabal  formed  among  his  enemies  he  had 
determined  to  retire  to  Marse^es  that  he  might 
preserve  his  country  from  agitation  and  disturb- 
ance. 

On  the  9th,  when  the  flight  of  Catiline  waa 
known,  Cicero  delivered  hia  aecond  apeech,  which 
waa  addressed  to  the  people  in  the  forum,  the 
senate  proceeded  to  dedare  Catiline  and  Manlius 
public  enemies,  despatched  officen  of  high  stand- 
ing to  Etruria,  Picenum,  Campania,  Apulia,  and 
the  difCnent  districts  from  which  danger  was  ap- 
prehended, directed  the  consuls  to  hold  a  levy 
with  all  speed,  decreed  that  Antonius  should  go 
forth  to  the  war,  and  that  Cicero  should  remain  to 
guard  the  city ;  offering  at  the  same  time  an 
amnesty  to  all  who  should  quit  the  rebels,  and  free 
pardon  and  great  rewards  to  any  who  should  give 
such  information  as  might  lead  to  the  discovery 
and  conviction  of  the  conspirators  within  the  walla. 
It  ia  a  remarkable  foct,  and  one  which  indicates 
most  strongly  the  disafiection  of  the  lower  dassea 
to  the  existing  order  of  things,  that  not  one  man 
could  be  found  to  take  advantage  of  this  proclama- 
tion, and  that  not  a  single  soldier  deserted  from 
the  rebel  standard.  This  circumstance  threatened 
to  prove  a  source  of  most  serious  embarrassment. 
Although  the  existence  of  the  conspiracy  and  the 
namee  of  the  leading  conspirators  were  known ,  not 
only  to  the  magistrates,  but  to  the  public  at  laige, 
yet  there  was  no  legal  evidence  against  any  indi- 
vidual, for  Curina,  while  he  foithfully  aupplied 
aecret  intelligence,  could  not  come  forward  openly 
without  blasting  himself  for  ever,  and  at  the  same 
time  depriving  the  government  of  ite  most  power- 
ful auxiliary.  But  such  stead&stneaa  of  purpose 
did  not  extend  to  certain  foreigners,  belonging  to  a 
race  proverbial  in  ancient  times  for  the  Ughtnesa 
of  their  foith.  There  waa  at  Rome  at  thia  period 
a  party  of  Allobroges,  deputies  despatched  by  their 
nation  to  seek  relief  from  certain  real  or  alleged 
grievances.  Their  suit,  however,  had  not  pro*- 
pered,  and  their  complaints  of  the  cupidity  of  the 
magutmtes  and  of  the  indifference  of  the  seni^ 
were  open  and  loud.  Lentulus,  conceiving  that 
their  discontent  might  be  made  available  for  hia 
own  purpoaes,  opened  a  n^tiation  through  the 
medium  of  P.  Umbrenua,  a  needman,  who,  in  the 
courae  of  mercantile  tranaactiona,  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  most  of  the  Gaulish  chiefs,  and 
who  now  assuming  a  tone  of  warm  sympathy  with 
their  wrongs,  undertook  to  point  out  an  eaay 
method  by  which  they  might  obtain  ample  re- 
dreaa.  Finding  that  Uieae  myaterioua  hints  were 
greedily  caught  up,  he  gradually  diacloaed  the 
nature  of  the  plot,  and  invited  them  to  co-operate 
by  atimulating  their  countrymen  to  inaurrection. 
The  men  for  a  long  while  heaitated,  but  prudence 
prevailed.  After  calcuhiting  and  balandng  the 
chances,  they  reaolved  to  aecure  a  certain  and  im- 
mediate recompenae,  rather  than  to  apeculate  upon 
doubtful  and  dietantadvantagea.  Accordingly,  they 
revealed  all  to  Q.  Fabina  Sanga,  the  patron  of  their 
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state,  who  in  his  turn  acquainted  Cicero,  and  by 
the  instructionfi  of  the  latter  enjoined  the  ambasaar 
dors  to  affect  great  seal  in  the  undertaking,  and 
if  possible  to  gain  possession  of  some  tangible  do- 
cumentary proof.  The  Gauls  played  well  the  part 
assigned  to  them.  A  written  agreement,  signed 
by  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  StatiJjus,  was  placed 
in  their  hands,  and  they  quitted  Rome  soon  after 
midnight  on  the  3rd  of  December,  accompanied  by 
T.  Volturcius,  of  Crotona,  who  was  charged  with 
despatches  for  Catiline,  it  being  arranged  that  the 
Allobroges  were  to  visit  his  camp  on  their  way 
homewuds  for  the  double  purpose  of  receiving  his 
orders  and  obtaining  a  ratification  of  the  pledges 
given  by  his  agents.  The  whole  cavalcade  was 
surrounded  and  seised  as  it  was  crossing  the  Mil- 
vian  bridge,  by  two  of  the  praetors  who  had  been 
stationed  in  ambush  to  intercept  them.  The 
Gauls  quietly  surrendered  ;  Volturcius,  after  hav- 
ing vainly  endeavoured  to  resist,  was  overpowered 
and  forced  to  yield. 

Cicero,  when  informed  of  the  complete  success 
of  his  plan  instantly  summoned  Lentulus,  Cethe- 
gus, Statilius,  and  Gabinius  to  his  presence.  Len- 
tulus being  praetor,  the  consul  led  him  by  the 
hand  to  tlM&  &ne  of  Concord  where  the  senate  was 
already  met ;  the  rest  of  the  accused  followed 
closely  guarded.  The  praetor  Flaccus  was  also  in 
attendance,  bearing  the  portfolio  with  the  papers 
•till  sealed.  Volturcius  finding  escape  impossible, 
agreed,  upon  his  own  personal  safety  being  in- 
sured, to  make  a  full  confession.  His  statements 
were  confirmed  by  the  Allobroges,  and  the  chain 
of  testimony  was  rendered  complete  and  conclu- 
sive, by  the  signatures  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
ringleaders,  which  they  were  unable  to  deny. 
The  guilt  of  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  seven  others 
being  thus  established  beyond  a  doubt,  Lentulus 
was  forced  to  abdicate  his  office,  and  then  along 
with  the  rest  was  consigned  to  the  charge  of  cer- 
tain individuals  of  high  station  who  beoune  res- 
ponsible for  their  appearance. 

These  circumstances  as  they  had  occurred  hav- 
ing been  fully  detailed  by  Cicero  in  his  third  ora- 
tion delivered  in  the  forum,  a  strong  reaction  took 
place  among  the  populace,  who  all  now  joined  in 
execrating  Catiline  and  demanding  vengeance, 
firom  the  well-founded  conviction,  that  althoi^h 
they  might  have  derived  profit  from  riot  or  even 
firom  civil  war,  yet  the  general  conflagration, 
which  had  always  formed  a  leading  feature  in 
the  schemes  of  the  conspirators,  must  have 
brought  ruin  upon  the  humblest  mechanics  as 
well  as  upon  the  wealthiest  of  the  aristocracy. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  by 
the  clients  of  Lentulus  to  excite  the  dregs  of  the 
multitude  to  attempt  his  rescue.  The  danger  ap- 
pearing imminent,  the  senate  was  called  together 
on  the  nones  (5)  of  December,  the  day  so  fre- 
quently referred  to  by  Cicero  in  after  times  with 
triumphant  pride,  and  the  question  was  put,  what 
was  their  pleasure  with  regard  to  those  who  were 
now  in  custody.  After  an  animated  debate,  of 
which  the  leading  arguments  are  strongly  and 
pointedly  expressed  in  the  two  celebrated  orations 
assigned  by  Sallust  to  Caesar  and  to  Cato,  a  decree 
was  passed,  that  the  last  punishment  should  be  in- 
flicted according  to  ancient  usage  upon  the  con- 
victed traiton.  Thereupon  the  consul  led  away 
Lentulus  to  the  subterranean  prison  on  the  slope 
•f  the  Capitol,  and  the  others  were  conducted 
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thither  by  the  praetors.  On  the  aelfinDe  mght 
the  high-bom  patrician  Lentulus,  a  member  of  tKe 
noble  Cornelia  gens,  was  strangled  io  that  kstb- 
some  dungeon  by  the  oonmion  execatkno^  and 
the  rest  of  his  associates  shared  his  fiite.  The 
legality  of  this  proceeding,  which  was  aftenrardi 
so  fiercely  impugned,  is  disqissed  in  the  Ufe  «f 
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While  these  things  wen  going  on  at  Rone, 
Catiline  had  gradually  collected  a  force  amonting 
to  two  legions,  although  not  above  one-fixuth  psit 
of  the  whole,  or  about  5000  men,  were  follj 
equipped,  the  rest  being  armed  with  pikes,  dobii. 
and  other  rude  weiqwns  which  chaaoe  preMote^ 
On  the  i^jproach  of  AnUmios,  Catiline  feaxinf  ts 
encounter  regular  troops  with  this  motley  crowd, 
threw  himself  into  the  mountiuns  and  by  ooa- 
stantly  shifting  his  groond  and  moving  ufUitf 
in  different  directions,  contrived  to  avoid  a  colli- 
sion, while  at  the  same  time  he  exercised  sad 
disciplined  his  followers,  whose  nnraben  daily 
increased,  although  he  now  refused  to  enrol 
slaves,  multitudes  of  whom  flocked  to  his  bsBoec, 
deeming  that  it  might  prove  injnrioos  to  his  pm^ 
nects  were  he  to  identi^  their  interests  with  vlat 
he  termed  the  cause  of  Roman  freedom.  Bat  vhea 
the  news  arrived  of  the  disdosorea  that  had  talua 
place  in  the  dty,  of  the  complete  auppw  mitrn  of 
the  plot,  and  of  ihe  execution  of  the  leading  caa> 
spirators,  many  who  had  joined  his  standard,  frn 
the  love  of  excitement  uid  the  hope  U  ptondcr, 
gradually  slunk  away.  Those  who  renained  fim 
he  led  into  the  territory  of  Pistoria  widi  the  deoi|p 
of  crossing  the  Apennines  and  taking  refage  ia 
Qanl.  But  this  movement  was  anticipated  by  the 
vigilance  of  Metellus  Celer,  who  guarded  Piceavn 
wkh  three  legions,  and  had  nuirched  straight  to 
the  foot  of  the  hills  that  he  might  inteioept  the  ia- 
surgents  on  their  descent. 

Catiline,  tiierefore,  at  the  b^inning  d  the  year 
62,  finding  that  esci^ie  was  cat  off  in  front,  while 
Antonius  was  pressing  on  his  rear,  tamed  fioeely 
on  his  pursuere  and  determined  as  a  last  nsonoe 
to  hazard  an  engagement,  trusting  that,  if  socoest- 
ful,  all  Etruria  would  be  thrown  open  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  soldiers,  and  that  he  woald  he 
able  to  keep  his  ground  in  the  disaffected  diatricls 
until  some  divendon  in  his  fisvour  should  be  atade 
in  the  metropolis.  The  battle,  in  which  the  fegisBi 
of  the  republic  were  commanded  by  M.  Petraas, 
in  consequence  of  the  real  or  pretended  iOness  of 
the  proconsul  Antonius,  was  obstinate  and  bloody. 
The  rebels  fought  with  the  fury  of  despair,  and 
long  kept  at  bay  the  veterans  by  whom  they  were 
assailed.  Catiline,  in  this  his  last  field,  noUy  dis- 
chaiged  the  duties  of  a  skilful  ceneial  and  a  gal- 
lant soldier  ;  his  eye  and  his  hand  were  erefx- 
where  ;  he  brought  up  oolumns  to  sopport  these 
who  were  most  hotly  pressed;  withdraw  the 
wounded  and  the  weary,  and  supplied  their  place 
with  the  sound  and  fnth  ;  flew  from  caak  ta  nak 
encouraging  the  combatants,  and  strove  1^  re- 
peated feats  of  daring  valoor  to  turn  the  fbctne  of 
the  day.  But  at  length,  perceiving  that  all  wai 
lost,  he  charged  headlong  where  the  fees  were 
thidceat,  and  fell  aword  in  hand  fighting  with  re- 
solute courage,  worthy  of  a  better  came  aad  a 
better  man.  Uia  body  was  foand  after  the  strag- 
gle was  over  fu  in  advance  d  his  own  aoka  ia 
the  midst  of  a  heap  of  his  enemies ;  he  waa  yet 
breathing,  and  his  features  in  the  agooiea  of  4mik 
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idll  wore  their  habitual  ezpreision  Qf  reckleu 
daring.  His  adherents,  to  the  number  of  3000, 
imita^  the  example  of  their  leader.  Each 
periihed  at  his  post,  and  not  one  freebom  citizen 
was  taken  alive  either  in  the  fight  or  in  the  pur- 
loit.  The  victory  cost  the  consular  army  dear, 
for  all  the  biayest  were  slain  or  grievously 
wounded. 

Althou^  we  possess  only  a  one-sided  history 
of  this  fiunotts  conspiracy  ;  although  much  that  has 
been  recorded  seems  so  marvellous  and  incredible, 
that  many  have  regarded  the  whole  narrative  as 
Httle  better  than  a  fabric  of  misrepresentation  and 
frliehood,  built  up  by  violent  political  animosity, 
and  resting  on  a  very  slender  basis  of  truth  ; 
altboogfa  it  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  the  por- 
ticokra,  set  down  by  Dion  Cassius  (xzxvii.  30) 
and  aUaded  to  by  others  {e.  g.  Sail  CkU,  3*2)  of 
the  revolting  rites  by  which  the  compact  between 
the  assodatet  was  ratified,  are  evidently  vulgar 
exaggerations ;  although  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  self-panegyrics  of  Cicero,  who  would 
stndioody  seek  to  magnify  the  dang^  in  order  to 
enhance  the  merits  of  his  own  exertions  ;  yet 
upon  a  careful  and  dispassionate  investigation,  we 
shall  discover  no  reasonable  ground  for  entertain- 
ing any  doubts  with  regard  to  the  general  accuracy 
of  the  &cts  as  presented  to  us  by  Sallust,  whose 
sccount  is  throu^out  clear  and  consistent,  and  is 
corroborated  in  all  the  most  important  details  by 
the  mibrmation  transmitted  from  other  sources. 
Nor,  upon  a  close  examination  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  individuals  concerned,  of  the  times, 
and  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  and  public  morals, 
than  we  have  much  difiiculty  in  forming  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  character  of  Catiline  himself,  of  the 
motives  by  which  he  vras  stimulated,  and  of  the 
cakolations  by  which  he  was  encouraged  to  anti- 
cipate success. 

Tesined  in  the  wars  of  Sulla,  he  was  made  fiuni- 
lisr  from  his  earliest  youth  with  civil  strife, 
scqnired  an  indiflFerenoe  to  human  suffering,  and 
imbibed  an  utter  contempt  for  the  constitutional 
fonns  and  government  of  his  country,  which  had 
been  so  freely  neglected  or  vioUted  by  his  patron. 
The  wealth  quickly  acquired  was  recklessly  squan- 
deicd  in  the  indulgence  of  coarse  sensuality ;  and, 
aIthou|^  his  shattered  fortunes  may  have  been  to 
a  certain  extent  repaired  by  a  wealthy  marriage, 
and  by  the  plunder  of  a  province,  yet  the  relief 
was  but  temporary ;  his  pleasures  were  too  costly; 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  ill-gotten  gains  would 
be  expended  in  bribing  the  different  juries  who 
pnoounced  his  iimocence,  and  his  necessities  soon 
became  pressing.  The  remorse  too  produced  by 
his  fri^tfiil  vices  and  crimes — ^remorse  which  was 
betrayed  by  the  haggard  cheek,  the  bloodshot  eye, 
the  wild  glance,  and  the  unsteady  step,  so  graphi- 
'  ally  deputed  by  the  historian — ^must  have  given 
rise  to  a  ficame  of  mind  which  would  eagerly  desire 
to  escape  from  reflection,  and  seek  relief  in  fierce 
excitement.  On  the  other  hand,  the  consciousness 
of  those  great  mental  and  physical  powers,  from 
wfaskh  evm  his  most  bitter  enemies  cculd  not  with- 
hold .  tribnte  of  admiration,  combmed  with  the 
extensive  popularity  which  he  had  acquired  among 
the  young  hy  his  agreeable  address,  varied  accom- 
phihmenta,  and  unwearied  zeal  in  ministering  to 
their  pleasorea,  must  have  tended  to  augment  his 
ostexal  self-confidence,  to  foster  his  pride,  and  to 
■tioralate  his  ambition.     How  soon  the  idea  of 
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destioybg  the  liberties  of  his  country  may  have 
entered  his  thoughts  it  is  impossible  to  discover, 
but  we  can  readily  believe  that  the  career  of  Sulla 
was  ever  present  to  his  imagination,  that  his  grand 
aim  was  to  become  what  the  dictator  had  been, 
and  that,  provided  this  end  was  accomplished,  he 
felt  little  scrupulous  about  the  means  employed. 
And,  in  truth,  when  he  looked  abroad,  the  moment 
seemed  most  propitious  for  the  advancement  of  a 
man  of  daring  and  powerful  intellect  uixwntrolled 
by  principle.  The  leading  statesmen  were  divided 
into  fiictions  which  eyed  each  other  with  the  bitter 
jealousy  engendered  during  the  convulsions  in 
which  they  had jpkiyed  an  active  part  some  twenty 
years  before.  The  younger  nolulity,  as  a  class, 
were  thoroughly  demoralized,  for  Uie  most  part 
bankrupts  in  fortune  as  well  as  in  fiime,  eager  for 
any  change  which  might  relieve  them  firom  their 
embarrassments,  while  it  held  out  the  promise  of 
unrestrained  licence.  The  rabble  were  restless  and 
discontented,  filled  with  envy  and  hatred  against 
the  rich  and  powerful,  ever  ready  to  follow  at  the 
bidding  of  any  seditious  demagogue.  Thus,  at 
home,  the  dominant  party  in  the  seiute  and  the 
equites  or  capitalists  alone  felt  a  deep  interest  in 
the  stability  of  the  government  Moreover,  a 
wide-spread  feeling  of  disaffection  extended  over 
the  whole  of  Italy.  Many  of  the  veterans  of 
Sulla,  accustomed  to  riotous  living  and  profuse  ex- 
penditure, had  already  squandered  their  hoards, 
and  looked  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  renewal  of 
these  scenes  of  blood  which  they  had  found  by  ex- 
perience so  profitable ;  while  the  multitudes  whose 
estates  had  been  confiscated,  whose  reUtions  had 
been  proscribed,  and  who  themselves  were  suffer- 
ing under  civil  disabilities  in  consequence  of  their 
connexion  with  those  who  had  thus  perished,  were 
eageriy  watching  for  any  movement  which  might 
give  them  a  chance  of  becfaning  oppressors,  robbers, 
and  murderers  in  their  turn. 

Never  was  the  executive  weaker.  The  senate 
and  magistrates  were  wastinf^  their  energies  in 
petty  disputes,  indifferent  to  the  great  interesU  of 
the  commonwealth ;  Pompey,  at  the  head  of  aU 
the  best  troops  of  the  republic,  was  prosecuting  a 
long-protracted  and  doub^ul  war  in  the  East ;  there 
was  no  army  in  Italy,  where  all  was  hush«l  in  a 
treacherous  calnn.  If  then,  Catiline,  surrounded  as 
he  was  by  a  large  body  of  retainers  all  devotedly 
attached  to  his  person,  and  detached  from  society 
at  large  by  the  crimes  which  he  had  suggested  or 
promoted,  had  succeeded  in  striking  his  first  great 
blow,  had  he  assassinated  the  consuls  and  the  most 
able  of  the  senators,  the  chances  were,  that  Uie 
waverers  among  the  higher  ranks  would  have  at 
once  espoused  his  cause,  that  the  populace  would 
have  been  intimidated  or  gained  over,  and  that 
thousands  of  ruined  and  desperate  men  would  have 
rushed  from  all  quarters  to  his  support,  enabling 
him  to  bid  defiance  to  any  force  which  could  have 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  city  until  the  return 
of  Pompey  firom  the  East  But  Pompey  might 
never  return,  or  mi^t  not  return  victorious,  or,  at 
all  events,  a  long  period  must  elapse,  and  ample 
time  would  be  given  for  n^tiations  or  resistance. 
Such  were  the  probabilities  which  led  on  Catiline 
to  hazard  aU  upon  one  great  throw  \ — but  the  For- 
tune of  Rome  prevailed,  the  gambler  was  ruined, 
and  the  state  saved.' 

(Sail.  CatHin, ;  Dion  Cass,  xzxvi.  27,  xzxviL 
10,  29—42;  Liv.  EpU,  101,  102;  Cic.  w  Catiim, 
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L  ii.  iii  it.,  pro  SuUa,  pro  Murena,  25, 26,  m  Pimm* 
2,  pro  Flaoc  40,  pro  Piano.  37,  €ui  AtL  i,  19^  iL  1, 
zii.  21,  xri.  14,  ad  Fam.  L  9 ;  Sneton.  JuL  14  ; 
Plat.  Oc  10-22,  Cat  Mm,  23.  Muretui,  od  C&. 
Co/,  i.  1,  haa  collected  from  ancient  authorities  the 
namet  of  forty  persons  connected  with  the  conspi- 
racy.  Dion  Cassius  is  very  confused  in  his  chro- 
nology. His  account  would  lead  us  to  suppose, 
that  the  first  efforts  of  Catiline  were  confined  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  destruction  of  Cicero  and 
those  senators  who  supported  tiie  Tullian  law 
against  bribery,  which  he  belieTed  to  be  lerelled 
against  himself  individually,  and  that  he  did  not 
form  the  project  of  a  ffeneral  revolution  until  aftef 
his  second  defeat,  at  the  election  in  63.  .  But  this 
is  manifestly  impossible ;  for  in  that  case  the  whole 
of  the  eztensiTe  preparations  for  the  plot  must  have 
been  devised  and  completed  within  the  space  of  a 
few  days.)  [W.  R.] 

L.  CATI'LIUS  SEVE'RUS.    [Sbvbrds.] 

CATIVOLCUS,  king  of  half  of  the  country  of 
the  Eburones,  a  people  between  the  Mouse  and 
the  Rhine,  united  wiUi  Ambiorix,  the  other  king, 
in  the  insurrection  against  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  54 ; 
but  when  Caesar  in  the  next  year  proceeded  to 
devastate  the  territories  of  the  Eburones,  Cativol- 
cus,  who  was  advanced  in  age  andunaUe  to  endure 
the  labours  of  war  and  flight,  poisoned  himself, 
after  imprecating  curses  upon  AJnbioriz.  (Caes. 
B.  O.  V.  24,  vL  31.) 

CATIUS,  a  Roman  divinity,  who  was  invoked 
under  the  name  of  divu$  Cathu  pater  to  grant  pru- 
dence and  thonghtfulness  to  children  at  the  time 
when  their  consciousness  was  beginning  to  awaken. 
(Augustin.  Dt  CwiL  Dtd,  iv.  21.)  [L.  S.] 

CA'TIUS.  1.  Q.  Catius,  plebeian  aedile  b.  c. 
210  with  L.  Pordus  Lidnus,  celebnted  the  games 
with  great  magnificence,  and  with  the  money 
arising  from  fines  erected  some  bruen  statues  near 
the  temple  of  Ceres.  He  served  as  legate  in  the 
army  of  the  consul  C.  Claudius  Nero  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Hasdiubal  in  b.  c.  207,  and  was  one 
of  the  envoys  sent  to  Delf^  two  years  afterwards 
to  present  to  the  temple  some  o&iings  from  the 
booty  obtained  on  the  conquest  of  HasdrubaL 
(Liv.  xxviL  6, 43,  xrviii.  45.) 

2.  C.  Catius,  a  Vestinian,  tribune  of  the  sol- 
diers in  the  army  of  Antony,  B.  c.  43.  (Cic  ad 
Fam,  X.  23.) 

CATIUS,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Oallia  Tninspadana  (Insuber),  and  composed 
a  treatise  in  four  books  on  the  nature  of  things  and 
on  the  chief  good  (de  Rerum  Natura  et  de  summo 
Bono).  Cicero,  in  a  letter  written  b.  c.  45  {ad  Fam, 
zv.  16),  qwaks  of  him  as  having  died  recently,  and 
jests  with'  his  correspondent  about  the  '^  spectra 
Catiana,**  that  is,  the  ttiSwAa  or  material  images 
which  were  supposed  by  the  disciples  of  the  gard^ 
to  present  themselves  to  the  mind,  and  thus  to  call 
up  the  idea  of  absent  objects.  Quintilian  (x.  1. 
§  124)  characterises  him  briefly  as  **in  Epicureis 
levis  quidem  sed  non  injucundus  auctor.**  The  old 
commentators  on  Horace  all  assert,  that  the  Catius 
addressed  in  the  fourth  satire  of  the  second  book, 
and  who  is  there  introduced  as  delivering  a  grave 
and  sententious  lecture  on  various  topics  connected 
with  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  is  Catius  the  Epi- 
curean,  author  of  the  work  whose  title  we  have 
given  above.  It  appears  certain,  however,  from 
the  words  of  Cicero,  that  the  satire  in  question 
could  not  have  been  written  until  several  years 
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after  the  .death  of  Catius;  and  theiefate  it  is 
probable  that  Horace  may  intend  under  itm 
nickname  to  designate  some  of  the  gounnandiof 
the  court  [W.lL] 

CATO,  DIONY'SIUS.  We  possess  a  sndl 
volume  which  commonly  bears  the  title  **  Dionjui 
Catonis  Diaticha  de  Moribus  ad  Filium.**  It 
commences  with  a  prefiux  addressed  by  the  au- 
thor to  his  son,  pointing  out  how  prone  men  are 
to  go  aatrny  for  want  of  proper  counsel,  and  mrit- 
ing  hia  earnest  attention  to  the  instructive  lesMM 
about  to  be  inculcated.  Next  come  fifty-six  pio> 
verb-like  injunctions,  very  loiefly  expressed,  sodi 
as  **parentem  ama,*^  **  dUigentiam  adhibe,**  **jas- 
jurandum  serva,^  and  the  Uke,  which  are  foUoved 
by  the  main  body  of  the  woric,  consisting  of  a  te- 
ries  of  sententious  moral  precepts,  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  in  number,  each  apophth^im  beinff  ana- 
dated  in  two  dactylic  hexameters.  The  coUectkm 
is  divided  into  four  books;  to  the  teooiid,  third, 
and  fourth  of  these  are  attached  short  meliieBl 
prefeces,  and  the  whole  is  wound  up  by  a  eoapki 
containing  a  sort  of  apology  for  the  form  in  which 
the  materials  are  presented  to  the  reader. 

It  is  amusing  to  take  a  survey  of  the  extraoidi- 
nary  number  of  conflicting  (pinions  which  have 
been  entertained  by  schoUurs  of  enuDence  with  re- 
gard to  the  real  author  of  this  work,  the  period 
when  it  was  composed,  its  intrinsic  merits,  aad 
indeed  every  circumstance  in  any  way  comifctfd 
with  it  directly  or  indirectly.   It  haa  been  aasigned 
with  perfect  confidence  to  Seneca,  to  Anaonias,  to 
Serenus  Samonicus,  to  Boethius,  to  an  Octavius,  t» 
a  Probus,  and  to  a  variety  of  unknown  |wirsonagcA 
The  language  has  been  pronounced  worthy  of  the 
purest  era  of  Latin  composition,  and  dedaied  to  be 
a  specimen  of  the  worst  epoch  of  barbarism.    The 
adages  themselves  have  been  extoOed  by  ssae  as 
the  dignified  expoaition  of  high  philosophy;  by 
othera  they  have  been  contemptaoualy  rhanartrriaed 
aa,  with  few  exoeptionai,  a  forrago  ci  vapid  taah. 
One  critic,  at  leaat,  haa  diacovered  that  the  wiHer 
waa  undoubtedly  a  Chriatian,  and  has  traced  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  distichs  to  Uie  Bible ;  whik  otkars 
find  the  clearest  proofe  of  a  mind  thoroughly  is- 
bued  with  Pagan  creeds  and  ritea.     In  so  for  aa 
the  literary  merits  of  the  production  are  concefned, 
if  we  distrust  our  own  judgment,  we  can  fed  littls 
heaitation  in  believing  that  what  such  men  aa 
Enumua,  Joaeph  Scalier,  Lanientias  VaUa,  aad 
Pithou  concurnd  in  admiring  warmly  and  ptBa»> 
ing  loudly,  cann<^  although  ita  merita  nay  have 
been  exaggerated,  be  altogether  worthleaa;  mmd. 
any  acholar,  who  examinea  ^e  book  with  aa  aa- 
partial  eye,  will  readily  perceive  that,  making  al- 
lowance for  the  nnmerona  and  palpable  wiiipu'wia, 
the  atyle  ia  not  unworthy  of  the  Silver  Age.     As 
to  the  other  mattera  nnda  diacuMion,  it  wiB  be 
auflident  to  atate  what  fiacta  we  can  actaaUy  prvte. 
The  very  ciicumatance  that  every  one  of  the  anp- 
poaitiona  alluded  to  above  haa  been  mgenaona&y 
maintained  and  ingenionalT  refrrted,  woi^  in  H- 
aelf  lead  ua  to  condude,  that  the  evidence  wlbcli 
admits  of  such  oppodte  interpretationa  nanat  be 
both  acanty  and  indistinct. 

The  work  ia  first  mentioned  in  an 
dnaaed  by  Vindidanua,  Comes 
Valentinian,  in  which  he  states  that  a 
man  uaed  often  to  repeat  the  words  «f 
**  Corporia  exigua  (leg.  auxiliuB)  medico 
fideli"— 
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a  line  which  is  found  in  ii.  d.  22 ;  the  next  alia- 
non  is  in  ludoms,  who  quotes  Cato  as  an  autho- 
rity for  the  rare  word  qffkiperda  (see  iv.  d.  42) ; 
and  the  third  in  order  of  time  is  in  Alcuin,  con- 
temponrj  with  Charlemagne,  who  cites  one  of  the 
Bisdcbs  (ii.  d.  31)  as  the  words  of  the  **philoeo- 
pber  Cata^    In  our  own  early  literature  it  is  fre- 
qoentlj  quoted  by  Chancer.     It  is  clear,  therefore, 
tiMt  these  saws  were  fiuniliarly  known  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourth  century,  and   recognised  from 
that  tune  forward  as  &e  composition  of  some 
Gito.    So,  in  like  manner,  all  the  MSS.  agree  in 
jntenting  that  name;  while  for  the  addition  of 
Dkmytim  we  are  indebted  to  a  single  codex  once 
in  the  possession   of   Simeon   Bos,  which   was 
inspected  by  Scaliger  and  Vinet.  and  pronounced 
by  them  of  great  anUquity.     We  must  remark, 
however,  that  the  combination  Dionysiut  Cato  is 
exceedingly  suspicious.      Dionysius  was  a  name 
freqnently  borne  by  slaTes  of  Greek  extraction; 
but  when  combined  with  a  Roman  name,  accord- 
ing to  the  foshion  among  libertini,  it  was  added 
as  a  cognomen  to  the  gentile  appellation  of  the 
patnnL     Thus,  C.  Julius  Dionysius  appears  in 
an  inscription  as  a  freedman  of  Augustus ;  so  we 
find  P.  AeUns  Dionysius,  and  many  others ;  but  it 
does  not  occur  prefixed  to  a  Roman  cognomen,  as 
in  the  present  case.     Names  purely  Greek,  such 
as  Dionysius  Socrates,  Dionysius  Philocalus,  and 
the  like,  do  not  of  course  bear  upon  the  question. 

No  one  now  imagines  that  either  of  the  Catos 
cdebnted  in  history  has  any  connexion  with  this 
netrical  system  of  ethics.  Aulus  Gellius  (xL  2), 
it  u  tme,  giTes  aome  fragments  of  a  Carmen  de 
Moritm  in  prose  by  the  elder;  and  Pliny  {H.  N. 
nix.  6)  has  preserred  a  passage  frx>m  the  precepts 
ddirered  bj  the  same  sage  to  his  son ;  but  these 
vere  both  works  of  a  totally  different  description, 
snd  no  hint  has  been  given  by  the  ancients  that 
anything  such  as  we  are  now  discussing  ever  pro- 
ceeded from  Cato  of  Utica. 

In  truth,  we  know  nothing  about  this  Cato  or 
I^Moysius  Cato,  if  he  is  to  be  so  called ;  and,  as 
ve  laiTe  no  means  of  discovering  anything  witii 
RgDd  to  him,  it  may  be  as  well  to  confess  our  ig- 
Bomoe  once' for  aU. 

Perhi^  we  ought  to  notice  the  opinion  enter- 
tsined  by  seyeral  persons,  that  Cato  is  not  intended 
to  represent  the  name  of  the  author,  but  is  merely 
fo  be  regarded  as  the  significant  title  of  the  work, 
JQst  as  we  have  the  Brutus^  and  the  Laelius^  and 
the  Cato  Major  of  Cicero,  and  the  treatise  men- 
tioned by  Aulus  Gellius,  called  Caio^  aut  de  Liberia 
•imxmdu. 

Lastly,  it  has  been  inferred,  frtnn  the  introduc- 
tion to  book  second,  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
Vugi]  and  Lucan,  that  we  have  here  certain  proof 
that  the  distichs  belong  to  some  period  kiter  than 
the  reign  id  Nero ;  but  eren  this  is  by  no  means 
cisu,  for  aU  the  prologues  have  the  air  of  forgeries; 
od  the  MM  in  question,  above  all,  in  addition  to  a 
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fifilse  quantity  in  the  first  syllable  of  Macer,  con- 
tains a  most  gross  blunder,  such  as  no  one  but  an 
illiterate  monk  was  likely  to  conunit, — for  the 
Punic  wars  are  spoken  of  as  the  subject  of  Lucan*s 
poem. 

This  Catechism  of  Morals,  as  it  has  been  called, 
seems  to  have  been  held  in  great  estimation  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  to  have  been  extensively  employ- 
ed as  a  school-book.  This  will  account  for  the 
vast  number  of  eariy  editions,  more  than  thirty 
belonging  to  the  fifteenth  century,  which  have 
proved  a  source  of  the  greatest  interest  to  bibliogra- 
phers. One  of  these,  on  vellum,  of  which  only  a 
single  copy  is  known  to  exist,  is  in  the  Spenser 
collection,  and  is  believed  by  Dibdin  to  be  older 
than  the  Gottenbuig  Bible  of  1465.  The  title  in 
the  eariier  impressions  is  frequently  Caio  Moraii- 
satusy  Caio  Moralimmuty  Cato  Carmen  de  Moribu$y 
and  so  forth. 

The  best  edition  is  that  of  Otto  Amtzenius,  8vo. 
Amsterdam,  1754,  which  contains  an  ample  collec- 
tion of  commentaries ;  the  Greek  paraphrases  by 
Maximus  Phinudes  and  Joseph  Scaliger;  the  dis- 
sertations of  Boxhom,  written  with  as  much  extra- 
vagant bitterness  as  if  the  author  of  the  Distichs 
had  been  a  personal  enemy ;  the  learned  but  ram- 
bling and  almost  interminable  reply  of  Cannegieter; 
and  two  essays  by  Withof.  These,  together  with 
the  preliminary  notices,  contain  everything  that  is 
worth  knowing. 

One  of  the  oldest  specimens  of  English  typogra- 
phy is  a  translation  of  Cato  by  Caxton  through  the 
medium  of  an  eariier  French  version :  Thx  Bookb 
CALLTD  Cathon,  Trondoied  ouU  of  Frencke  into 
Englysah  by  William,  Caxton  in  ihahby  of  West- 
mystre  the  yere  of  Cfmr  lorde  Mcocclxxxiij  a$id  the 
fyr^  yere  of  the  rtgne  </  Kyng  Ryckard  the  Ikyrde 
xxiij  day  of  Deoembre,  From  the  preface  to  this 
curious  volume  we  learn,  that  the  same  task  had 
previously  been  accompHshed  in  verse.  "Here 
b^inneth  the  prologue  or  proheme  of  the  book 
called  Caton,  which  book  hath  been  translated  out 
of  Latin  into  English,  by  Maister  Benet  Burgh, 
late  Archdeacon  of  Colchester,  and  high  canon  of 
St.  Stephen  at  Westminster;  which  frdl  craftily* 
hath  made  it,  in  ballad  rojral  for  the  erudition  of 
my  Lord  Bonsher,  son  and  heir  at  that  time  to  my 
lord  the  Eari  of  Essex.**  The  Cato  we  have  been 
discussing  is  frequently  termed  by  the  first  English 
printers  Cat>  Afagnugy  in  contradistinction  to  Cato 
Parvus^  which  was  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  for- 
mer, composed  originally  by  Dimiel  Church  f  Ecde- 
siensis),  a  domestic  in  the  court  of  Henry  tne  Se- 
cond, about  1180,  and  also  translated  by  Buigh. 
The  two  tracts  were  very  frequently  bound  up  to- 
gether. (See  Ames,  Typoffraphical  Aniiquitiesy  vol 
i.  pp.  195—202;  Warton*s  Hi$tory  of  EngU$h 
Poetry,  vol.  ii.  section  27.)  [W.  R.] 

CATO,  PaRCIUa  Cato  was  the  name  of  a 
fiunily  of  the  plebeian  Porda  gens,  and  was  first 
given  to  M.  Cato,  the  censor.  [See  below,  No.  1.] 


Stxmma  Catonum. 

1.  M.  Pordus  Cato  Censorius,  Cos.  b.  c.  195,  Cens.  &  c.  184, 

married  1.  Licinia.     2.  Salonia. 

I  


f 


2*  M.  Potdns  Cato  Licinianus,  Pr.  design.  B.  c 
152,  married  Aemilia. 

a 


3.  M.  Porcins  Cato  Salonianus, 
Pr. 

I 
h 
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4.  M.  Poicios  Cato,        5.  C.  Pordat  Cato, 
Cos.B.c.118.  Cot.B.cll4. 

8.  M.  Poraut  Cato,  Pr. 


6.  M.  PorciM  Cato,  Tr. 
PL  married  Livia. 


I 


7.  L.PoitnisG^ 
COI.B.&89. 


9.  M.  PordnB  Cato  Uticensis,  Pr.  &  c  54, 
married  1.  Atilia. 
2.  Marda. 

I 


10.  Poida,  named 
L.  Domitinf 
Ahenobaitea. 


11.  Porcia,  married 

1.  M.  Bibulos. 

2.  M.  Bratiu. 


12.  M.  Pordof 
Cato,  died 
&  c.  42. 


13.  PorduB 
Cato. 


I 
14.  Porda. 


I 

15.  A  MOOT 

danghter. 


16.  C.  Pordut  Cato,  Tr.  PL  b.  c.  66. 

1.  M.  Porous  Cato  Cbnsorius,  wat  bom  at 
Tusculnm,  a  munidpal  town  of  Latium,  to  which 
his  anceiton  bad  belonged  for  some  generations. 
Hia  &ther  had  earned  the  reputation  of  a  brave 
soldier,  and  his  great'grand&ther  had  received  an 
honorary  compensation  firom  the  state  for  five  horses 
kiUed  under  him  in  battle.  The  haoghtiest  patri- 
cian of  Rome  never  exalted  in  the  splendoor  of  the 
poiest  nobility  with  a  spirit  more  proud  than  Cato^ 
when  he  remembered  the  warlike  achievements  and 
the  munidpal  respectability  of  his  fiunily,  to  which 
he  ascribed  extreme  antiquity.  Yet  the  Tnsculan 
Porcii  had  never  obtained  the  honours  of  the  Roman 
magistracy.  Their  illustrious  descendant,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  career  in  the  great  city,  was 
regarded  as  a  novus  homo,  and  the  feeling  of  his 
unmeet  position,  working  along  with  the  consdous- 
ness  of  inherent  superiority,  contributed  to  exas- 
perate and  stimulate  his  ambitious  souL  Early  in 
life,  he  so  fiir  eclipsed  the  previous  glimmer  of  his 
race,  that  he  is  constantly  spoken  of^  not  only  as 
the  leader,  but  as  the  founder,  of  the  Porcia  Oens. 

His  ancestors  for  three  generations  had  been 
named  M.  Pordus,  and  it  is  said  by  Plutarch 
{Cato  MaJ,  1),  that  at  first  he  was  known  by  the 
additional  cognomen  Priscus,  but  was  afterwards, 
called  Cato — a  word  denoting  that  practical  wis- 
dom which  is  the  result  of  natural  sagadty,  com- 
bined with  experience  of  dvil  and  political  affiurs. 
However,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Prisons, 
like  Major,  were  not  merely  an  epithet  used  to  dis- 
tinguish hkn  from  the  kiter  Cato  of  Utica,  and  we 
have  no  predse  information  as  to  the  date  when  he 
fint  received  the  appellation  of  Cato,  which  may 
have  been  bestowed  in  childhood  rather  as  an  omen 
of  eminence,  than  as  a  tribute  to  past  desert. 
The  qualities  nnplied  in  the  word  Cato  were  ac- 
knowledged by  the  plainer  and  less  archaic  title  of 
Sapiens,  by  which  he  was  so  well  known  in  his 
old  age,  that  Cicero  (AnUe,  2)  says,  it  became  his 
quasi  cognomen.  From  the  number  and  eloquence 
of  his  speeches,  he  was  styled  orator  (Justin, 
xxxiii.  2  ;  GelL  xvii  21),  but  Cato  the  Censor,  or 
Cato  Censorius,  is  now  his  most  common,  as  well 
his  most  characteristic  appellation,  since  he  filled 
the  office  of  censor  with  extraodinary  repute,  and 
was  the  only  Cato  who  ever  filled  it. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  date  of  Cato^s  birth, 
we  have  to  consider  the  testimony  of  ancient  wri- 
ters as  to  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  is 
known  to  have  happened  B.  c  149.    How  fu  we 


are  to  go  back  firom  this  date  is  a  question  upoa 
which  the  authorities  ara  not  unanimous.  AeoMd- 
ing  to  the  consistent  chronolc^  of  Cicero  (SamL 
4),  Cato  was  bom  b.  c  234,  in  the  year  precediff 
the  fint  consulship  d  Q.  Fabius  MaximiM,  sai 
died  at  the  age  of  85,  in  the  consuldiip  of  L.  lls^ 
dus  and  M.  Manilius.  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxiz.  8) 
agrees  with  Cicero.  Other  authon  exaggoate  the 
age  of  Cato.  AccordSnff  to  Valerius  MaxiBss 
(viii  7.  §  1)  he  survived  his  86th  year;  aecordiag 
to  Livy  (xxxix.  40)  and  Plutarch  {Oai.  Jfcgi  15) 
he  was  90  yean  old  when  he  died.  The  exagge- 
rated age,  however,  is  inconsistent  with  a  stateouat 
recorded  by  Plutarch  {CaL  A/cy.  1)  on  the  asaextr 
ed  authority  of  Cato  himselC 

Cato  is  represented  to  have  said,  that  he  aerred 
hia  fint  campaign  in  hia  17th  year,  when  Hannibal 
waa  over-running  Italy.  Plutarch,  who  bad  the 
worka  of  Cato  before  lum,  but  waa  careless  in  dates, 
did  not  observe  that  the  reckoning  of  livy  wodd 
take  back  Cato's  17th  year  to  b.  c:  222,  when  there 
was  not  a  Carthaginian  in  Italy,  whereas  the 
reckonmg  of  Cicero  would  make  the  truth  of  Cato's 
statement  reconcileaUe  with  the  date  of  Hannibal's 
fint  invaaion. 

When  Cato  waa  a  very  young  man,  ^  death  of 
hia  &ther  put  him  in  poeseaaion  of  a  amaU  heredi- 
tary eatate  in  the  Sabine  territoiy,  at  a  distance 
from  hia  native  town.  It  waa  here  that  he  paaaed 
the  greater  part  of  hia  boyhood,  hardening  his  body 
by  healthful  exerdae,  anpeiintending  ax^  ahariag 
the  operationa  of  the  fiirm,  learning  ue  mamier  m 
which  bnaineaa  waa  tranaacted,  and  atadyii^  tht 
rulea  of  rural  economy.  Near  hia  estate  waa  an 
humble  cottage  which  had  been  tenanted,  afbr  thiee 
triumphs,  by  its  owner  M.  Cuius  Dentatus,  whoae 
wariike  exploita  and  rigidly  aimple  duuracter  were 
freah  in  the  memory  of  the  old,  and  wexe  ehok^ 
talked  of  with  adnuration  in  the  nei^iboarhood. 
The  ardour  of  the  youthful  Cato  waa  kindled. 
He  resolved  to  imitate  the  character,  and  hoped  to 
rival  the  glory,  of  Dentatoa.  Opportunity  waa  not 
wanting :  in  the  achool  of  Hannibal  he  took  hia 
fint  military  leaaona,  namdv  in  the  campai^  ef 
B.  c.  217.  Then  ia  aome  discrepancy  am  nag  his- 
toriana  aa  to  the  eventa  of  Cato^eariy  militaiy  ICb. 
In  B.  a  214  he  aerved  at  Capua,  and  Dnni^a 
(Cf€$ek,  BoM$^  V.  p.  99)  imaginea  that  abeady,  at 
the  age  of  20,  he  waa  a  military  tiibaae^ 
Maximua  had  now  the  comnand  in 
during  the  year  of  hia  fourth  consulahip.    The  aid 
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pnenl  admitted  the  young  soldier  to  the  honour  of 
intimate  acquaintance.  While  Fabioa  communi- 
ated  the  rained  results  of  military  experience,  he 
<nnitted  not  to  instil  his  own  personal  and  political 
partialities  and  dislikes  into  the  ear  of  his  attached 
follower.  At  the  siege  of  Tarentom,  b.  c.  209, 
Cato  was  again  at  the  side  of  Fabius.  Two  jears 
later,  Cato  was  one  of  the  select  band  who  accom- 
panied the  consul  Claudius  Nero  on  his  northern 
maitii  from  Lucania  to  check  the  progress  of  Ha»- 
dnifaal.  It  is  recorded  that  the  services  of  Cato 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  dedsiTe  victory  of 
Sena  on  the  Metaurus,  where  Hasdrubal  was 
Blab. 

In  the  intervals  of  war,  Cato  returned  to  his 
Sabine  turn,  using  the  plainest  dress,  and  working 
and  £mng  like  Ms  labourers.  Young  as  he  was, 
the  neighbouring  formers  liked  his  haurdy  mode  of 
living,  relish^  his  quaint  and  sententious  sayings, 
and  recognixed  his  abilities.  His  own  active  tem- 
perament made  him  willing  and  anxious  to  employ 
his  powers  in  the  service  of  his  neighbours.  He 
was  engaged  to  act,  sometimes  as  an  arbiter  of  dis- 
pQtes,  and  sometimes  as  an  advocate,  in  local  causes, 
which  were  probably  tried  before  recuperatores  in 
the  country.  Thus  was  he  enabled  to  strengthen 
by  practice  hb  oratorical  foculties,  to  gain  self- 
confidence,  to  observe  the  manners  of  men,  to  dive 
into  the  springs  of  human  nature,  to  apply  the  rules 
of  law,  and  practically  to  investigate  the  principles 
of  justice. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Cato*s  Sabine  iarm  was  the 
estate  of  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  a  young  nobleman  of 
coniiderable  influence,  and  high  patrician  family. 
Flaccus  could  not  help  remarking  the  energy  of 
Cato,  his  military  talent,  his  eloquence,  his  frugal 
snd  simple  life,  and  his  old-fiuhioned  principles. 
Flaccus  himself  was  one  of  that  old-fashioned  party 
who  professed  their  adherence  to  the  severer  vir^ 
toes  of  the  ancient  Roman  character.  There  was 
now  m  progress  a  transition  from  Samnite  rusticity 
to  Grecian  civilization  and  oriental  voluptuousness. 
The  chief  magistrBcies  of  the  state  had  become  al- 
most the  patrimony  of  a  few  distinguished  fomilies, 
whose  wealth  was  correspondent  with  their  illua- 
trioos  birth.  Popular  by  lavish  expenditure,  by 
vts  of  graceful  but  corrupting  mimificence,  by 
winning  nuumera,  and  by  the  chann  of  hereditary 
hoooors,  they  united  with  the  influence  of  office 
the  material  power  conferred  by  a  numerous  reti- 
nv  of  elienta  and  adherents,  and  the  intellectual 
Ascendancy  which  the  monopoly  of  philosophical 
education,  of  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  and  of  acquain- 
tance with  elegant  literature,  could  not  fail  to  be- 
*tow.  Nevertheless,  the  reaction  was  strong.  The 
less  fiortnnate,  nobles,  jealous  of  this  exclusive  oli* 
gvchy,  and  keenly  observant  of  the  degeneracy 
ttd  disorder  which  followed  in  the  train  of  luxury, 
I^aeed  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  party  which 
PfD&ased  its  determination  to  resort  to  purer  mo- 
dels and  to  stand  upon  the  ancient  ways.  In  their 
«7es,  rustidty,  austerity,  and  asceticism  were  the 
aazks  of  Sabuie  hardihood  and  religion,  and  of  the 
old  Roman  unbending  integrity  and  love  of  order. 
^faiceOns,  the  fiunily  of  Scipio,  and  the  two  Fla- 
■inini,  may  be  taken  as  types  of  the  new  civiliza- 
t^ ;  Cato*s  friends, '  Fabius  and  Flaccus,  were 
leading  men  in  the  party  of  the  old  plainness. 

Fbocus  was  one  of  those  clear-sighted  politicians 
vho  seek  ont  and  patronize  remarkable  ability  in 
jooDg  and  rising  men.    He  had  observed  Cato's 
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martial  spirit  and  eloquent  t/ODgae,  He  knew  how 
much  courage  and  eloquence  were  prized  at  Rome. 
He  knew  that  the  distinctions  of  the  battle-field 
opened  the  way  to  the  successes  of  the  gown ;  and 
tnat,  for  a  municipal  stranger  like  Cato,  forensic 
success  was  almost  the  omy  possible  avenue  to 
magisterial  honours.  Accordingly,  he  recommended 
Cato  to  transplant  his  ambition  to  the  fitter  soil 
and  ampler  field  of  Rome.  The  advice  was  eageriy 
followed.  Invited  to  the  town-house  of  Flaccus, 
and  countenanced  by  his  support,  Cato  began  to 
distinguish  himself  in  the  forum,  and  beoune  a 
candidate  for  office. 

We  have  dwelt  npon  the  accidents  of  his  early 
history,  since  they  affected  the  whole  tenor  o£ 
Cato*s  life.  We  have  seen  a  youth,  indomitably 
active  and  strong-minded — the  fellow-workman 
and  oracle  of  rustics — not  suffered  to  droop  from 
want  of  practice  or  encouragement,  but  befriended 
by  opportunity  and  always  eqiml  to  the  exigencies 
of  his  position,  disciplined  in  the  best  school  of 
arms,  the  &vourite  of  his  general,  listened  to  with 
applause  in  the  courts  of  Rome,  and  introduced  at 
once  into  a  high  political  circle.  What  wonder  if^ 
in  such  scenes,  the  mind  of  Cato  received  a  better 
training  for  wide  command  and  woridly  success 
than  could  have  been  supplied  by  a  more  regular 
education?  What  wonder  if  his  strength  and 
originality  were  tinged  with  dogmatism,  coarse- 
ness, harshness,  vanity,  self-sufiiciency,  and  pre- 
judice,— if  he  had  little  sympathy  with  the  pursuits 
of  calm  and  contempbtive  scholars, — ^if  he  disdain- 
ed or  hated  or  disparaged  the  accomplishments 
which  he  had  no  leisure  to  master, — if  he  railed 
and  rebelled  against  the  conventional  elegancies  of 
a  more  polished  society  to  which  he  and  his  party 
were  opposed, — ^if  he  confounded  delicacy  of  sen- 
timent with  unmanly  weakness,  and  refinement  of 
manners  with  luxurious  vice  ? 

In  B.  c  205,  Cato  was  designated  quaestor,  and 
in  the  following  year  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
hb  office,  and  followed  P.  Scipio  Africanus  to 
Sicily.  When  Scipio,  acting  on  the  permission 
which,  after  much  opposition,  he  had  obtained  from 
the  senate,  transported  the  army  frtnn  the  isbnd 
into  Africa,  Cato  and  C.  Laelius  were  iq>pointed  to 
convoy  the  ba^fage-ships.  There  was  not  that 
cordiality  of  co-operation  between  Cato  and  Scipio 
which  ought  to  subsbt  between  a  quaestor  and  hb 
proconsul.  Fabius  had  opposed  the  permission 
given  to  Scipio  to  carry  the  attack  into  the  enemy *s 
home,  and  Cato,  whose  appointment  was  intended 
to  operate  as  a  check  upon  Sdpio,  adopted  the 
views  of  hb  friend.  It  b  repoited  by  Plutarch, 
that  the  lax  discipline  of  the  troops  under  Sdpio^s 
command,  and  the  extravagant  expense  incurred  by 
the  general,  provoked  the  remonstrance  of  Cato ; 
that  Scipio  uiereupon  retorted  haughtily,  saying 
he  would  give  an  account  of  victories,  not  of  pelf : 
that  Cato,  returning  to  Rome,  denounced  the  pro- 
digality of  hb  general  to  the  senate ;  and  that,  at 
the  joint  instigation  of  Cato  and  Fabius,  a  com- 
mission of  tribunes  was  deqmtched  to  Sicily  to  in- 
vestigate the  conduct  of  Scipio,  who  was  acquitted 
upon  the  vbw  of  hb  extensive  and  judicious  pre- 
parations for  the  transport  of  the  troops.  (Pint. 
Oat.  M<y,  3.)  Thb  account  b  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  narrative  of  Livy,  and  would  seem  to 
attribute  to  Cato  the  irr^nlarity  of  quitting  hb 
post  before  hb  time.  If  lavy  be  correct,  the  com- 
mission was  sent  upon  the  complaint  of  the  in- 
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habitants  of  Locri,  who  had  been  croell  j  oppretied 
by  PleminioB,  the  legate  of  Sdpio.  Livy  says  not 
a  word  of  Cato*6  interference  in  this  tranaaction, 
but  mentions  the  acrimony  with  which  Fabius  ac- 
cused Scipio  of  corrupting  military  discipline,  and 
of  having  unlawfully  left  his  province  to  take  the 
town  of  Locri.     (Li v.  xxix.  19,  &c) 

The  author  of  the  abridged  life  of  Cato  which 
commonly  passes  as  the  work  of  Cornelius  Nepos, 
states  that  Cato,  upon  his  return  firom  Africa, 
touched  at  Sardinia,  and  brought  the  poet  Ennius 
in  his  own  ship  from  the  island  to  Italy ;  but  Sar- 
dinia was  rather  out  of  the  line  of  the  voyage  to 
Rome,  and  it  is  more  likely  that  the  first  ac- 
quaintance of  Ennius  and  Cato  occurred  at  a  sub- 
sequent date,  when  the  latter  was  praetor  in 
Sardinia.    (Aur.  Vict  de  Vir.  liL  47.) 

In  B.  c.  199,  Cato  was  aedile,  and  with  his  col- 
league Helvius,  restored  the  plebeian  games,  and 
gave  upon  that  oecasion  a  banquet  in  honour  of 
Jupiter.  In  the  following  year  he  was  made  prae- 
tor, and  obtained  Sardinia  as  his  province,  with  the 
command  of  3,000  infentiy  and  200  cavalry.  Here 
he  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  illustrating  his 
principles  by  his  practice.  He  diminished  dfidal 
expenses,  walked  his  circuits  with  a  single  atten- 
dant, and,  by  the  studied  absence  of  pomp,  placed 
his  own  frugality  in  striking  contrast  with  the  op- 
pressive magnificence  of  ordinary  ^vindal  magis- 
trates. The  rites  of  religion  were  solemnized  with 
decent  thrift ;  justice  was  administered  with  strict 
impartiality ;  usury  was  restrained  with  un^iaring 
severity,  and  the  usurers  were  banished.  Sar- 
dinia bad  been  for  some  thne  completely  subdued, 
but  if  we  are  to  believe  the  improbable  and  unsup- 
ported testimony  of  Aurelius  Victor  (de  Vir.IlL  47), 
an  insurrection  in  the  island  was  quelled  by  Cato, 
during  his  praetorship. 

Cato  had  now  established  a  reputation  for  pure 
morality,  and  strict  old-fashioned  virtue.  He  was 
looked  upon  as  the  living  type  and  representative 
of  the  ideal  ancient  Roman.  His  very  feults  bore 
the  impress  of  national  character,  and  humoured 
nationid  prejudice.  To  the  advancement  of  such  a 
man  opposition  was  vain.  In  B.  a  195,  in  the 
39th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  elected  consul  with  his 
old  friend  and  patron  L.  Valerius  Flaocus. 

During  this  consulship  a  strange  scene  took  place, 
peculiarly  illustrative  of  Roman  manners.  In  B.  c. 
215,  at  the  height  of  the  Punic  war,  a  Uw  had  been 
passed  on  the  rogation  of  the  tribune  Oppius,  that 
no  woman  should  possess  more  than  half  an  ounce 
of  gold,  nor  wear  a  garment  of  divers  colours,  nor 
drive  a  carriage  with  horses  at  less  distance  than  a 
mile  from  the  city,  except  for  the  purpose  of  atr 
tending  the  public  celebration  of  religious  rites.  Now 
that  Hannibal  was  conquered ;  that  Rome  abound- 
ed with  Carthaginian  wealth ;  and  that  there  was 
no  longer  any  necessity  for  women  to  contribute 
towards  the  exigencies  of  an  impoverished  treasury 
the  savings  spared  frt>m  their  ornaments  and  plea- 
sures, the  tribunes  T.  Fundanius  and  L.  Valerius, 
thought  it  time  to  propose  the  abolition  of  the 
Oppian  law ;  but  they  were  opposed  by  their  col- 
leagues, M.  Brutus  and  T.  Brutus.  The  most  im- 
portant affiurs  of  state  excited  fitf  less  interest  and 
zeal  than  this  singnlar  contest  The  matrons  poured 
forth  into  the  streets,  blockaded  every  avenue  to  the 
forum,  and  interoepted  their  husbands  as  they  ap- 
proached, beseeching  them  to  restore  the  ancient 
ornaments  of  the  Roman  matrons.    Nay,  they  had 
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the  boldness  to  accost  and  implore  the  pneteisni 
consuls  and  other  magistrates.  Even  Flaocus  «s- 
vered,  but  his  colleague  Cato  was  inexorsUe,  sod 
made  an  ungaUant  and  characteristic  speedi,  tks 
substance  of  which,  remodelled  and  modeniiied,  it 
given  by  Livy.  Finally,  the  women  carried  the  dsjr. 
Worn  out  by  their  importunity,  the  recoiant  tn- 
bunes  withdrew  tiieir  oppositbn.  The  hated  Isv 
was  abolished  by  the  suffiage  of  all  ^e  tribes,  sad 
the  women  evinced  their  exultation  and  triumph  hj 
going  in  procession  through  the  sheets  and  ths 
torum,  bedizened  with  their  now  legitimate  finery. 

Scaircely  had  this  important  a&ir  been  broaglit 
to  a  conclusion  when  Cato,  who  had  maintaiBed 
during  its  progress  a  rough  and  sturdy  coosastcncj 
without,  perhaps,  any  very  serious  damage  to  Ui 
popuhuity,  set  sail  for  his  appointed  province,  Ci- 
terior  Spain. 

In  his  Spanish  campaign,  Cato  e^diibited  mifitary 
genius  of  a  very  high  order.  He  lived  absteoioady, 
sharing  the  food  and  the  labonn  of  the  oohubsb 
soldier.  With  indefiitigable  industry  and  vigilsBec, 
he  not  only  gave  the  requisite  ordoB,  bat,  when- 
ever it  was  possible,  personally  si^erintended  their 
execution.  His  movements  vrtre  bold  and  lafid, 
and  he  new  was  remiss  in  reaping  the  frails  sai 
pushing  the  advantages  of  victory.  The  seqaeaee 
of  his  operations  and  their  harmonious  comhinstioa 
with  the  schemes  of  other  generals  in  other  pszti 
of  Spain  appear  to  have  been  excellently  oontriTcd. 
His  strata^ms  and  manoeuvres  were  wiginsl, 
brilliant,  and  successful  The  ]dans  of  his  battles 
were  arranged  with  consummate  skiD.  He  BBsnaged 
to  set  tribe  against  tribe,  availed  himself  of  natire 
treachery,  and  took  native  mercenaries  into  kb  paj. 

The  details  of  the  campaign,  as  related  by  Livy 
riib.  xxxiv.),  and  iUustrated  by  the  incidental  aaee- 
dotes  of  Plutarch,  are  fiill  of  horror.  We  read  s£ 
multitudes  who,  after  they  had  been  stript  of  their 
anns,  put  themselves  to  death  for  very  shane ;  d 
wholettle  slaughter  of  suirendered  victims,  and  the 
firequent  execution  of  merciless  roazMS.  The  poB- 
tical  elements  of  Roman  patriotism  inculcated  the 
maxim,  that  the  good  of  tne  state  oo^t  to  be  the 
fint  object,  and  Uiat  to  it  the  citizen  was  boosd  to 
sacrifice  upon  demand  natural  feelings  and  iadivi- 
dnal  morality.  Such  were  the  principles  of  Gala. 
He  was  not  the  man  to  feel  any  coBUpanctiows 
visitings  of  conscience  in  the  thorough  perfccnaaoa 
of  a  rigorous  public  task.  His  proceedings  in  Spak 
were  not  at  variance  with  the  received  idea  of  the 
fine  old  Roman  soldier,  or  with  his  own  stem  aad 
imperious  temper.  He  boasted  of  having  destroyed 
more  towns  in  Spain  than  he  had  spent  days  in  thai 
country. 

When  he  had  reduced  the  whoU  tract  of  land 
between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees  to  a  hdD«w, 
sulky,  and  tempor&iy  submission,  he  turned  his  ai- 
tention  to  administrative  refonns,  and  increased  tka 
revenues  of  the  province  by  iniprov<»ients  in  the 
working  of  the  iron  and  silver  mines.  On  attaoai 
of  his  achievements  in  Spain,  the  senate  decf«ed  a 
thanksgiving  of  three  days.  In  the  coarse  of  the 
year,  b.  c.  194,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  re- 
warded with  a  triumph,  at  whidi  he  evhibrted  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  c^>tarod  bnss»  ■flver; 
and  gold,  both  coin  and  bullion.  In  the  dissrilnr 
tion  of  prise-money  to  his  s<^diefy,  he  was  asve 
liberal  than  might  have  been  expected  fraaa  eo 
strenuous  a  professor  of  panimonieaa 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  46.) 
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.  The  retom  of  Cato  appears  to  have  been  acoelo- 
ated  by  tiie  enmity  of  P.  Scipio  AA4canut|  who 
was  ooniuly  b.  a  194,  and  is  said  to  haye  coveted 
the  comnumd  of  the  province  in  which  Cato  was 
reaping  renown.    There  is  some  variance  between 
Nepos  (or  the  psendo-Nepos),  and  Plutarch  (OcU, 
Maj.  11),  in  their  accounts  of  this  transaction. 
The  former  asserts  that  Scipio  was  unsuccessful  in 
his  attempt  to  obtain  the  province,  and,  oifended  by 
the  repulse,  remained  after  the  end  of  his  consul- 
ship, in  a  private  capacity  at  Rome.     The  latter 
lelatei  that  Scipio,  who  was  disgusted  by  Cato's 
severity,  was  actually  appointed  to  succeed  him, 
bat,  not  being  able  to  procure  from  the  senate  a  vote 
of  censure  upon  the  administration  of  his  rival, 
paMed  the  time  of  his  command  in  utter  inactivity. 
Fran  the  statement  in  Livy  (zxxiv.  43),  that 
^  c.  194,  Sex.  Digitius  was  appointed  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Citerior  Spain,  it  is  probable  that  Plutarch 
was  mistaken  in  assigning  that  province  to  Scipio 
Afrieanus.     The  notion  that  Africanns  was  ap- 
pointed successor  to  Cato  in  Spain  may  have  arisen 
froD  a  dcmble  confusion  of  name  and  place,  for  P. 
Sdpio  Natioa  was  appointed,  b.  c.  194,  to  the  Ul- 
^s'w  province. 

However  this  may  be,  Cato  successfully  vindi- 
cated himself  by  his  eloquence,  and  by  the  pro- 
duction of  detailed  pecuniary  accounts,  against  the 
attacks  made  upon  his  conduct  while  consul ;  and 
the  existing  fragments  of  the  speeches,  (or  the  same 
speech  under  <UiFerent  names,)  made  afier  his  re- 
turn, attest  the  vigour  and  boldness  of  his  defence. 
Plntareh  {Cat  Maj.  12),  states  that,  after  his 
<^oniiilahip,  Cato  accompanied  Tib.  Sempronius 
^^t^Qs  as  I^atus  to  Thrace,  but  here  there  seems 
to  be  some  error,  for  though  Scipio  Africanns  was 
^  pinion  that  one  of  the  consuls  ought  to  have 
^^scedonia,  we  soon  find  Sempronius  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul  (Liv.  xxxiT.  43,  46),  and  in  b.  c  193,  we 
"^  Cato  at  Rome  dedkating  to  Victoria  Virgo  a 
anall  temple  which  he  had  vowed  two  years  before. 
(Liv.  XXXV.  9.) 

The  militafy  career  of  Cato  was  not  yet  ended. 
In  B.  a  191,  he  was  appointed  military  tribune 
(orWatus?  Lit.  zxxvL  17,  21),  under  the  con- 
"^  M\  Adlius  Olabrio,  who  was  despatched  to 
Gneoe  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  Antiochns  the 
Great,  king  of  Syria.  In  the  decisive  battle  of 
^"^cnnopylae,  which  led  to  the  downfiaU  of  Antio- 
chns, Cato  behaved  with  his  wonted  valour,  and  en- 
joyed the  good  fortune  which  usually  waits  upon 
^Qib  By  a  daring  and  difficult  advance,  he  sur- 
Fised  and  dislodged  a  body  of  the  enemy^s  Aeto- 
1>>Q  auxiliaries,  who  were  posted  upon  the  Calli- 
(htNDiis,  the  highest  summit  of  the  range  of  Oeta. 
He  thm  oommenced  a  sudden  descent  from  the 
hUls  above  the  royal  camp,  and  the  panic  occasioned 
V  this  unexpected  movement  at  once  turned  the 
^J  in  &voar  of  the  Romans.  After  the  action, 
the  general  embraced  Cato  with  the  utmost  warmth, 
>Bd  ascribed  to  him  the  whole  credit  of  the  victory. 
This  fiKt  mta  on  the  authority  of  Cato  himself 
^^  Hke  Cicero,  often  indulged  in  the  habit,  offen- 
nre  to  nMNlem  taste,  of  sounding  his  own  praises. 
After  an  interval  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  Antiochus 
>im1  the  pacification  of  Greece,  Cato  was  despatched 
to  Rome  bj  the  consul  Olabrio  to  announce  the 
^ceeasfnl  result  of  the  campaign,  and  he  performed 
^journey  with  such  celerity  that  he  had  com- 
°^need  hu  report  in  the  senate  before  the  arrival  of 
L.  Sdpio,  (the  subsequent  conqueror  of  Antiochus,) 
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who  had  been  sent  off  firom  Greece  a  few  days  be- 
fore him.    (Liv.  xxxvL21.) 

It  was  during  the  campaign  in  Greece  under 
Olabrio,  and,  as  it  would  appear  from  the  account 
of  Plutarch,  (rejected  by  Drumann,)  before  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae,  that  Cato  was  commissioned 
to  keep  Corinth,  Patrae,  and  Aegium,  from  siding 
with  Antiochus.  It  was  then  too  that  he  visited 
Athens,  and,  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  listen- 
ing  to  Uie  overtures  of  the  Syrian  king,  addressed  , 
them  in  a  Latin  speech,  which  was  explained  to 
them  by  an  interpreter.  Already  perhaps  he  had  a 
smattering  of  Greek,  for,  it  is  said  by  Plutarch, 
that,  while  at  Tarentum  in  his  youth,  he  became 
intimately  acqnainted  vrith  New^hus,  a  Greek  phi- 
losopher, and  it  is  said  by  Aurelius  Victor  that 
while  praetor  in  Sardinia,  he  received  instruction 
in  Greek  from  Ennius.  It  was  not  so  much,  per- 
haps, on  account  of  his  still  profiessed  contempt  for 
everything  Greek,  as  becaose  his  speech  was  an 
affiur  of  state,  that  he  used  the  Latin  language,  in 
compliance  with  the  R<nnan  custom,  which  was  ob- 
served as  a  diplomatic  marie  of  Roman  majesty. 
(Val.  Max.  ii.  2.  §  2.) 

After  his  arrival  at  Rome,  there  is  no  certain 
proof  that  Cato  was  ever  again  engaged  in  war. 
Scipio,  who  had  been  l^tus  under  ulabrio,  was 
consul  B.  a  190,  and  the  province  of  Greece  was 
awarded  to  him  by  the  senate.  An  expression 
occurs  in  Cicero  {pro  Muren,  14),  which  might 
lead  to  the  opinion  that  Cato  returned  to  Greece, 
and  fought  under  L.  Scipio,  but,  as  to  such  an  event, 
history  is  silent.  **  Nunquam  cum  Sdpione  esset 
profectus  [M.  Cato],  si  cum  mulierculis  bellandum 
esse  arbitraretur.**  That  Cicero  was  in  error  seems 
more  likely  than  that  he  referred  to  the  time  when 
Cato  and  L.  Scipio  served  together  under  Olabrio, 
or  that  the  words  ^  cum  Scipione,**  as  some  critics 
have  thought,  are  an  interpolation. 

In  B.  c.  189,  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  the  consul, 
obtained  Aetolia  as  his  province,  and  Cato  was 
sent  thither  after  him,  as  we  learn  from  an  extract 
(preserved  by  Festus,  «.  v,  Orotore*),  from  his 
speech  '*  de  suis  Virtutibus  contra  Thermum."  It 
seems  that  his  legation  was  rather  civil  than  mili- 
tary, and  that  he  was  sent  to  confer  with  Fulvius 
on  the  petition  of  the  Aetolians,  who  were  placed 
in  an  unfortunate  situation,  not  sufficiently  pro- 
tected by  Rome  if  they  maintained  their  fidelity, 
and  yet  punished  if  they  wore  induced  to  assist  her 
enemies. 

We  have  seen  Cato  in  the  character  of  an  emi- 
nent and  able  soldier:  we  have  now  to  observe  him 
in  the  character  of  an  active  and  leading  citizen. 
If  Cato  were  in  &  a  190  with  L.  Sdpio  Asiaticus 
(as  Cicero  seems  to  have  imagined),  and  in  b.  c 
189  in  Aetolia  with  Fulvius,  he  must  still  have 
passed  a  portion  of  those  years  in  Rome.  We  find 
him  in  B.  a  190  most  strenuous  in  resisting  the 
claims  of  Q.  Minudus  Thermus  to  a  triumph. 
Thermus  had  been  displaced  by  Cato  in  the  com- 
mand of  Citerior  Spain,  and  was  afterwards  en- 
gaged in  repressing  the  incursions  of  the  Ligurians, 
whom  he  reduced  to  submission,  and  now  demanded 
a  triumph  as  his  reward.  Cato  accused  him  of 
fiibricating  battles  and  exaggerating  the  numbers  of 
the  enemy  slain  in  real  engagements,  and  declaimed 
against  his  cruel  and  ignominious  execution  of  ten 
magistrates  (decemviri;  of  the  Boian  Gauls,  with- 
out even  the  forms  of  justice,  on  the  pretext  that 
they  were  dilatory  in  ramishing  the  required  8np> 
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pliet.  (GelL  xiiL  24,  x.  8.)  Cato*8  q>pontion  was 
Bttcceasfiil ;  but  the  passage  of  Festos  already  re- 
ferred to  shews  that,  after  his  return  from  Aetolia 
in  189,  he  had  to  defend  his  own  conduct  against 
Thermus,  who  was  tribune  b.  c.  189,  and  died  in 
battle,  &  c.  188. 

In  B.  c.  189,  Cato  and  his  old  friend  L.  Valerius 
Flacctts  were  among  the  candidates  for  the  censor- 
ship, and,  among  their  competitors,  was  their 
fbnner  general  M\  Acilius  Glabrio.  Olabrio,  who 
did  not  possess  the  advantage  of  nobility,  deter- 
mined to  try  what  the  influence  of  money  could 
effect.  In  order  to  counteract  his  endeavours,  he 
was  met  by  an  accusation  of  having  implied  the 
treasures  of  Antiochus  to  his  own  use,  and  was  ul- 
timately obliged  to  retire  from  the  contest  Cato 
was  active  in  promoting  the  opposition  to  his  old 
general,  and  declared  that  he  had  seen  vessels  of 
gold  and  silver  among  the  rojral  booty  in  the  camp, 
but  had  not  seen  them  disphyed  in  the  parade  of 
Olabrio^s  triumph.  Neither  Cato  nor  Flaccus  was 
elected.  The  choice  fell  upon  two  of  the  opposite 
party,  T.  Flamininus  and  M.  Marcellus. 

Cato  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  a  fiiilure.  In 
B.  c.  187,  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  returned  from 
Aetolia,  and  sought  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
Again,  Cato  was  found  at  his  post  of  opposition. 
Fulvius  was  indulgent  to  his  soldiers.  He  was  a 
nuin  of  literary  taste,  and  patronized  Ennius,  who 
was  his  companion  in  hours  not  devoted  to  military 
duty.  All  this  was  repugnant  to  the  old  Roman 
principles  of  Cato,  who,  among  other  charges, 
found  fiuilt  with  Fulvius  for  keeping  poets  in  his 
camp  (Cic  Tutc  i.  2),  and  impairing  military  dis- 
cipline, by  giving  crowns  to  his  soldiers  for  such 
mighty  services  as  digging  a  well  with  spirit,  or 
valorously  throwing  up  a  mound.  (GelL  v.  6.) 
Again,  Cato  was  unsuccessful,  and  Fulvius  ob- 
tained the  triumph  he  sought  for. 

When  P.  Scipio  Africanus  was  charged  with 
having  received  sums  of  money  from  ^tiochus, 
which  had  not  been  duly  accounted  for  to  the 
state,  and  with  having  allowed  the  unfortunate 
monarch  to  come  off  too  leniently,  Cato  is  said 
to  have  been  the  instigator  of  the  accusation. 
(Liv.  zxxviii.  54.)  Every  one  has  read  how  the 
proud  conquers  of  Africa  tore  with  his  own 
ha^ds  the  books  of  account  which  his  brother 
Lucius  vras  producing  to  the  senate  ;  and  how,  on 
the  day  of  his  own  trial,  he  bade  the  people  fol- 
low hun  from  the  rostra  to  the  Capitol  to  return 
thanks  to  the  immortal  gods  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Zama.  Unused  to  submit  to  ques- 
tion, and  conscious  of  his  great  benefits  to  the 
state,  he  deemed  himself  ahnost  above  the  law. 
Though  Cato  devolved  upon  others  the  obloquy  of 
accusing  Africanus,  he  hesitated  not  openly  to 
speak  in  favour  of  a  proposition  which  was  odcu- 
lated  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  a  similar  chaige  against  L.  Scipio  Asia- 
ticus.  By  his  influence  a  f&biscitum  was  carried, 
referring  it  to  the  senate  to  i^point  a  commissioner 
to  inquire  into  the  charge  concerning  the  money 
of  Antiochus.  The  reralt  was,  that  Lucius  and 
others  were  condenmed.  As  to  the  dates  and  de- 
tails of  these  transactions,  there  is  the  utmost 
variance  in  the  early  authorities.     [SciPia] 

Cato  was  now  again  a  candidate  for  the  censor- 
ship, with  his  old  friend  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  and 
six  others,  among  whom  were  the  pa^cians  P. 
and  L.  Sdpio,  and  the  plebeian  L,  Fulvius  Nobi- 
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lior.  He  was  loud  in  his  promises  or  threats  of 
reform,  and  declared  that,  if  invested  with  power, 
he  would  not  belie  the  professions  of  his  past  life. 
The  dread  of  his  success  alarmed  aU  his  personal 
enemies,  all  who  were  notorious  for  their  luxury, 
and  all  who  derived  profit  frt>m  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  public  finances.  Notwithstanding 
the  combined  opposition  of  the  six  other  candi- 
dates, he  obtained  the  censorship,  b.  c.  184,  bring- 
ing in  by  his  own  influence  ll  Valerius  Flaccus 
as  hb  colleague. 

This  was  a  great  epoch  in  Cato*s  life.  He  ap- 
plied himself  strenuously  to  the  duties  of  his  office, 
regardless  <^  tiie  enemies  he  was  making.  He 
repaired  the  watercourses,  paved  the  reservoirs, 
cleansed  the  drains,  destroyed  the  communications 
by  which  private  individuals  ill^;ally  drew  off  the 
public  water  to  supply  tiieir  dwellings  and  irrigate 
their  gardens,  raised  the  rents  paid  by  the  publi- 
cani  for  the  fiurm  of  the  taxes,  and  diminished  the 
contract  prices  paid  by  the  state  to  the  undertakers 
of  public  works.  It  may  be  doubted  whetiier  he 
did  not  go  too  £ur  in  his  reforms,  frt)m  considering 
rather  the  cheapness  of  an  offer  than  the  security 
which  was  afforded  by  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  the  i^plicant ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  great  abuses  existed,  with  which  nothing  but 
the  undaunted  courage  and  extraordinary  adminis- 
trative faculties  of  Cato  could  have  successfully 
gn^[>pled.  He  was  disturbing  a  nest  of  hornets, 
and  all  his  future  life  vras  troubled  by  their  buzz 
and  their  attempts  to  sting.  After  his  censorship, 
he  was  prosecuted  by  some  of  the  tribunes,  at  the 
instigation  of  T.  Flamininus,  for  misconduct  in 
this  department  of  his  office,  and  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  two  talents  (Plut.  Cat.  MaJ,  10),  or  in 
Roman  money  12,000  asses.  Though  he  was  ac- 
cused no  fewer  than  forty-four  timn  during  the 
course  of  his  life,  this  is  the  oidy  recorded  in- 
stance in  which  his  enemies  prevailed  against  him. 

The  provisions  against  luxury,  contained  in  his 
censorial  edict,  were  severe  and  stringent.  He 
directed  unauthorised  statues  erected  to  the  ho- 
nour of  unworthy  men  to  be  removed  from  the 
public  places,  and  dedaimed  against  the  uncere- 
monious indecency  and  want  of  religious  feeling 
with  which  the  images  of  gods  taken  from  the 
temples  of  conquered  countries  were  used,  like 
ordinary  household  furniture,  to  ornament  the 
mansions  of  the  noUes.  In  the  lustral  census, 
young  sUves,  purchased  at  10,000  asses  and  up- 
wards, were  valued  at  ten  thnn  their  cost,  and 
then  taxed,  upon  this  fictitious  value  at  the  rate  of 
three,  instoui  of  one,  per  1000 — a  circuitous  mode 
of  imposing  a  rate  c^  Uiree  per  cent  The  same 
course  was  pursued  in  rating  the  dress,  furniture, 
and  equipage  of  the  women,  when  their  real  value 
amounted  to  15,000  asses.  (Liv.  xxxix.  44.) 
Whether  or  not  the  rating  were  anciently  or 
usually  confined  to  re$  rnandpi,  such  was  deariy 
not  the  case  upon  the  present  occasion.  In  the 
exercise  of  the  tremendous  power  of  the  nota  cen- 
soria,  he  was  equally  uncompromising.  He  most 
justly  dMfraded  from  the  senate  L.  Quintius  Fla- 
mininus  (the  brother  of  Titus,  his  former  niocess- 
ful  opponent  in  the  canvas  for  the  censorship),  for 
having  committed  (whatever  version  of  the  story 
we  accept)  an  act  of  the  most  abominable  cruelty, 
accompanied  by  circumstances  of  the  most  di^ust- 
ing  profligacy  (  Liv.  xxxix.  42, 43 ;  Plut  QxL  M<y,  1 7 ; 
Cic.  SetiecL  12)  ;  yet  such  was  already  the  low 
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state  of  momls  at  Rome,  that  a  mob  could  be  pro- 
cored  to  invite  the  degiaded  wretch  to  resimie  hii 
ibnier  place  at  the  theatre  in  the  eeatt  allotted  to 
the  coiuukn.    He  degraded  Manilins,  a  man  of 
paetorian  nmk,  for  having  kined  his  wife  in  his 
dsBlghter'i  presence  in  open  day.    Whether  Cato'k 
atnuige  itatement  as  to  hie  own  practice  (Pint 
CattK  17)  it  to  be  taken  as  a  hyperboiical  recom- 
nendation  of  decent  reserve,  or  to  be  explained  as 
Balac  (cited  by  Bayle,  «.  v.  Porctus)  expUins  it, 
we  cannot  stop  to  inqniie.    He  degraded  L.  Na- 
nca  (or,  as  some  conjectorally  read,  L.  Porcius 
I^eca)  for  an  miseasonable  and  irreverent  joke  in 
answer  to  a  solemn  question.    (Cic  cU  Orat,  ii. 
64.)    In  order  to  detect  tiwt  celibacy  which  it 
wai  the  duty  of  the  censors  to  pat  an  end  to  or  to 
poniah,  men  of  marriageable    age  were  asked, 
''Ex  toi  animi  sententia,  tn  uxorem  habes?*^ 
"  Non  hepcnle,"  was  the  answer  of  L.  Nasica, 
^  ex  mei  animi  sententia.**    At  the  mnster  of  the 
^ta,  he  deprived  L.  Sdpio  Asiaticus  of  his 
boiK  for  having  accepted  the  bribes  of  Antiochns. 
L>  Sdpio  was  a  senator,  bnt  senators,  not  beyond 
the  age  of  service,  still  retained  the  pnblic  horse 
of  the  knight,  and  took  their  place  at  the  master. 
(X>ici  AnL  s.  v.  EqttUea,)    He  deprived  L.  Veto- 
rias  sf  his  horse  for  having  omitted  a  stated  sacri- 
fice, and  for  having  grown  too  corpnlent  to  be  of 
«e  in  battle.    (Pest.  t.  v,  SkUa,)    Several  others 
he  degnded  and  deprived  of  their  horses,  and,  not 
<*>tent  with  this,  he  pnblidy  exposed,  vrith  Utter 
^A«Moce,  the  vices  of  his  victims. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
^'^^oretically  exorbitant  and  anomalous  power  of 
the  ceniorship,  Cato  acted  nnfairiy,  although  per- 
•osal  motives  and  private  enmities  or  party  dis- 
ues  may  sometimes  have  conspired  vrith  his 
'Jewi  of  political  and  moral  duty. 

The  remarkable  censorship  of  Cato  was  rewarded 
Of  a  paUic  statue,  vrith  a  commemorative  and 
^•84»tory  inscription. 

Henceforward  the  public  life  of  Cato  was  spent 
<^7  in  forensic  contests,  senatorial  debiUes,  and 
"P^^fhes  to  the  people.  The  fragments  of  his 
*"stions  shew  his  unceasing  actirity,  and  the  gene- 
nl  cQuistency  of  his  career.  He  pursued  his  no- 
fi?ttl  opponents  vrith  relentless  animosity^  fbrvnth 
hia,  tme  Italian  as  he  was,  revenge  was  a  virtue, 
in  hit  own  words,  the  most  honourable  obsequies 
*^  s  son  could  pay  to  the  memory  of  his  fitUher 
*ae  tile  condemnation  and  tears  of  that  fother^s 
»».  With  greenish-gray  eyes  and  sandy  hair,  an 
Km  frame,  and  a  stentorian  voice,  he  gave  utterance 
^  >aefa  bitter  invectives  as  to  provoke  the  pungent 
Cteek  epigEBm  recorded  by  Plutarch.    {GUo,  1) 

His  lesistanee  to  luxury  continued.  In  b.  c. 
'^I«  he  mged  the  adoption  of  the  Lex  Orchia  for 
'^'tncting  the  number  of  guests  at  banquets.  In 
B.C.  169  (according  to  Cicero,  SeneeL  5,  or  several 
J^  eariua^  aocoimng  to  the  epitomizer  of  Livy 
^.  xlL)  he  supported  the  proposal  of  the  Lex 
vocenia,  the  provisions  of  which  were  calculated  to 
peteot  the  aocnmnlation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of 
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la  some  questioDa  of  foreign  policy  we  find  him 
^"^g  the  mde  of  the  oppressed,  llie  proconsuUur 
P'^^own  of  both  Spains  compelled  the  provincial 
''^'hitants  to  pay  their  com  assessments  in  money 


at  a  high  arbitiary  commutation,  and  then  forced  the 
provincial  formers  to  supply  the  Romans  vrith  com 
at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  When  the  Spanish  depu- 
ties came  to  Rome,  b.  a  171,  to  complain  of  such 
unjust  exaction,  Cato  was  chosen  advocate  of  his 
former  province,  Citerior  Spain,  and  conducted  the 
posecution  vrith  such  spirit  as  to  draw  dovm  upon 
himself  powerful  enmity,  although  the  guilty  go- 
vemors,  M.  Matienns  and  P.  Furius  Philus,  es- 
caped condemnation  by  voluntary  exile.  (Li v. 
xliiL2.) 

Again,  when  the  Rhodians  besought  the  senate 
not  to  punish  the  whole  ishuid  for  the  unauthorized 
acts  of  a  fow  foctious  indiriduals,  on  the  charge  of 
general  disaffection  towards  the  Roman  arms  in  the 
wars  vrith  Antiochns  and  Persons,  Cato  pleaded 
the  cause  of  Rhodes  before  the  senate  in  an  able 
and  eflfective  speech.  The  minute  and  artificial  cri- 
ticisms of  Tiro,  the-freedman  of  Cicero,  upon  parts 
of  this  speech,  are  reported  and  refuted  by  Gellius 
(vii  3).  Cicero  himself  speaking  by  the  mouth  of 
Atticus  (Braftfs,  85),  was  scarcely  aide  sufficiently 
to  appreciate  the  sturdy,  rugged,  sententions,  pas- 
sionate, racy,  oratory  of  Cato.  It  was  tmged  vrith 
some  affectations  df  striking  expressions — vrith 
quaintnesses,  vulgarisms,  archidsms,  and  neologisms, 
but  it  told — ^it  worked — it  came  home  to  men*s 
business  and  bosoms.  If  we  may  judge  of  Cato 
by  his  fragments,  he  possessed  the  living  fiery 
spirit  and  intense  earnestness  of  Demosthenes, 
vrithout  the  elevation  of  thought,  the  harmony  of 
language,  and  the  perfection  of  form  vriiich  crowned 
the  eloquence  of  the  Athenian. 

The  strong  national  prejudices  of  Cato  appear  to 
have  diminished  in  force  as  he  grew  older  and 
vriser.  He  applied  himself  in  old  age  to  the  study 
of  Greek  literature,  with  which  in  youth  he  had 
no  acquaintance,  although  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  Greek  language.  Himself  an  historian  and 
orator,  the  excellences  of  Demosthenes  and  Thucy- 
dides  made  a  deep  impmsion  upon  his  kindred 
mind.  In  numy  important  cases,  however,  through- 
out his  life,  his  conduct  viras  guided  by  prejudices 
against  dasses  and  nations,  whose  influence  he 
deemed  to  be  hostile  to  the  simplicity  of  the  old 
Roman  character.  It  is  likely  that  he  had  some 
part  in  the  senatusconsultum  which,  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  Eumenes,  king  of  Peigamua,  at  Brun- 
disium,  b.  a  166,  forbade  kings  to  enter  Rome,  for 
when  Eumenes,  upon  his  former  risit,  after  the  war 
vrith  Antiochns,  was  received  vrith  honour  by  the 
senate,  and  splendidly  entertained  by  the  nobles, 
Cato  was  indignant  at  the  respect  paid  to  the  mo- 
narch, refused  to  go  near  him,  and  declared  that, 
**  kings  were  naturally  carnivorous  animals.**  He 
had  an  antipathy  to  physicians,  because  they  were 
mostly  GretAu,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  trusted  vrith 
Roman  lives,  inasmuch  as  all  Greeks  looked  upon 
the  barbarians,  including  the  Romans,  as  natural 
enemies.  He  loudly  cautioned  his  eldest  son  against 
physicians,  and  dispensed  vrith  their  attendance.  He 
was  not  a  bad  physician  himself  in  reconunending  as 
a  peculiarly  salutary  diet,  ducks,  geese,  pigeons,  and 
hares,  though  hares,  he  tells  us,  are  iq>t  to  produce 
dreams.  With  all  his  antipathy,  there  is  no  ground 
in  andent  authors  for  the  often-repeated  statement 
that  he  carried  a  law  for  the  expulsion  of  physi- 
cians from  the  dty.  When  Athens  sent  Cameadee, 
Diogenes,  and  Cntolaus  to  Rome  in  order  to  nego- 
tiate a  remission  of  the  500  talents  which  the 
Athenians  had  been  awarded  to  pay  by  way  of 
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compeination  to  the  Oropiani,  Carneadet  excited 
great  attention  by  hit  philosophical  conrenation 
and  lectoiet,  in  which  he  nreached  the  pernicions 
doctrine  of  an  expediency  distinct  from  justice,  and 
illustrated  his  doctrine  by  touching  on  a  dangerous 
and  delicate  subject — the  example  of  Rome  hersell 
^  If  Rome  were  stript  of  all  that  she  did  not  just^ 
ly  gain,  the  Romans  might  go  back  to  their  huts.** 
Cato,  ofiended  with  these  principles,  and  jealous  of 
the  attention  paid  to  this  Greek,  gare  advice  which 
the  senate  followed — **  Let  these  deputies  have  an 
answer,  and  a  polite  dismissal  as  soon  as  possible.** 
Upon  ihe  conquest  of  Perseus,  the  leading  men  of 
the  Achaian  union,  to  the  number  of  nearly  1,000, 
including  the  historian  Polybius,  were  brought  to 
Rome,  B.  c.  1 67,  as  hostages  for  the  good  behaviour 
of  the  Achaians,  and,  afterwards,  without  any 
proof  of  disafiection,  were  detained  in  exile  from 
their  country,  and  distributed  amonff  the  coloniae 
and  municipia  of  Italy.  When  Sieir  numbers 
were  reduced  to  about  300,  by  an  exile  of  1 6  years, 
the  intercession  of  the  younger  Africanus,  the 
friend  of  Polybius,  prevailed  with  Cato  to  vote 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to  return  to  their 
country.  The  conduct  of  the  old  senator — ^he  was 
now  eighty-three — was  kinder  than  his  words.  He 
did  not  interpose  until  the  end  of  a  long  debate, 
and  then  assented  to  the  proposal  on  the  ground, 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference.  **Have 
we  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  sit  here  all  day 
lonfl  debating  whether  a  parcel  of  wonwwt  Greeks 
shaU  be  carried  to  their  graves  here  or  in  Achaia?** 
When  the  exiles  further  besought  the  senate  that 
they  might  be  restored  to  their  former  status  and 
honours  in  their  own  country,  Cato  intimated  that 
they  were  fools  for  going  home,  and  were  much 
better  off  as  they  were.  He  said  with  a  smile, 
that  Polvbius  was  like  Ulysses  returning  to  the 
cave  of  the  Cyclops  for  his  hat  and  sash.  The  ac- 
tive powers  of  Ci^  had  been  so  much  more  edu« 
cated  than  his  affections,  that  he  appears  to  have 
been  neariv  devoid  of  sympathy  with  fine  and 
tender  feeungs,  though  some  allowance  may  be 
made  for  a  little  assumed  ungraciousness  of  d^M** 
nour,  in  order  to  keep  up  hu  Catonian  character. 
Nowhere  in  his  writings  or  his  speeches  do  we 
meet  with  generous  and  elevating  sentiments.  His 
strong  will  and  powerful  passions  of  anger  and 
ambition  were  guided  by  a  keen  and  cold  intellect, 
and  a  practical,  utilitarian,  common  sense. 

Evan  in  the  closing  years  of  his  protracted  life, 
Cato  had  no  repose.  In  his  81st  year,  &c.  153, 
he  was  accused  by  C.  Casaius  of  some  capitale 
crimen  (the  nature  of  which  is  not  recorded),  and 
defended  himself  in  person  with  unbroken 
strength,  with  unfoltering  voice,  and  vrith  un- 
ahaken  memory.  **  How  hard  it  is,**  he  said, 
**  for  one  whose  life  has  been  past  in  a  preceding 
generation,  to  plead  his  cause  before  the  men  of 
the  present!**  (VaL  Max.  viiL  7.  §  I ;  Pint 
ailo,15.) 

In  the  very  year  before  his  death,  he  was  one 
of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  third  Punic  war. 
The  anxiety  of  the  senate  had  been  excited  by  the 
report  that  a  large  army,  under  Ariobarzanes,  was 
assembled  on  the  Carthaginian  territory.  Cato  re- 
commended an  instant  declaration  of  war  against 
the  Carthaginians,  on  the  ground  that  their  real 
object  in  procuring  the  assistance  of  the  Nmni- 
dians  was  hostility  to  Rome,  although  their  no- 
minal object  was  the  defjence  of  their  frontier 
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against  the  claim  of  Mnsiniasa  to  nut  of  lim 
dominions.  Scipio  Nasica  thought  mat  no  emm 
belli  had  arisen,  and  it  was  arranged  that  sn  oi- 
bassy  should  be  sent  to  Africa  to  gain  infonntios 
as  to  the  real  state  of  affsin.  W^en  the  too  dt- 
pnties,  of  whom  Cato  was  one,  came  to  the  dii* 
puted  territory,  they  offered  their  aihitntiaB, 
which  vras  accepted  by  Mswinissa,  but  rejected  bj 
the  Carthaginians,  who  had  no  confidence'  ia  B«> 
man  justice.  The  deputies  accurately  observed 
the  warlike  preparations,  and  the  defences  of  tke 
frontier.  They  then  entered  the  city,  and  aiv 
the  strength  and  population  it  had  acquired  met 
its  conquest  by  the  elder  Africanus.  Upa 
their  return  home,  Cato  was  the  fonmost  in  ssMitr 
ing  that  Rome  would  never  be  safe,  as  kog  ai 
Carthage  was  so  powerful,  so  hostile,  and  so  nm. 
One  day  he  drew  a  bunch  of  eariy  ape  figi  bm 
beneath  his  robe,  and  throwing  it  upon  the  ioor 
of  the  senate-house,  said  to  the  asaetnbWd  &tkcn> 
who  were  astonished  at  the  freshness  and  fiacaes 
of  the  fruit,  **  Those  figs  wen  gathand  bat  ikm 
days  ago  at  Carthage ;  so  dose  is  our  caeay  t* 
our  waUs.**  From  that  time  forth,  whenever  W 
was  called  upon  for  his  vote  in  the  aeoate,  thon^ 
the  subject  of  debate  bore  do  relatioii  to  Gsrtfa^ 
his  words'  were  ^  I  Tote  that  Carthage  do  kafer 
be,**  or,  according  to  the  more  accepted  venae  d 
Florus  (il  15)  **  Delenda  est  Carthi«o.**  Sop 
Nasica,  on  the  other  hand,  thinking  thst  Cu- 
thage  in  its  weakened  state  was  rather  a  wcM 
ch^k  than  a  fiumidahle  rival  to  Bome,  ahnn 
voted  to  *" let  Carthage  be.**  (Liv.  JS^Mi 
xlix.;  Appian,  de  BelL  Fmm.  69 1  Plin.  A  ^:  xr. 
17.)  This  story  must  appear  strange  to  those  vW 
know  not  that,  during  the  republic,  it  was  alUw 
custom  for  senators,  when  called  upon  for  tkir 
votes,  to  express — ^do  matter  what  the  qasiriw 
any  opinion  which  they  deemed  of  great  inpHt- 
anoe  to  the  welfore  of  the  state.  (Tacitaa.  n.Sl) 

In  the  very  httt  year  of  his  lUe,  Gale  leak  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  righteous  bi^ 
prosecution  o€  S.  Sttlpidns  Oalb& 
general,  afier  the  snrrcoder  of  the 
army,  in  flagrant  breach  of  foith,  pvl  to  deatk 
some  of  the  soldiera,  and  sold  othm  aa  davcs  ia 
Ganl,  while  a  few  escaped  by  flight,  aaMB^ 
was  Viriathtts,  the  fntnre  aveoger  «f  his 
Galba  pretended  to  have  diacovend  that, 
cover  of  the  surrender,  the  LasitaniBBa  had 
certed  an  attack  ;  but  he  ohtaimwi  his 
chiefly  through  the  compassion  azcbed  by 
theatncal  parade  of  his  youDg  wwpiag  m 
nrphaa  ward.  Cato  nmde  a  puwetful 
against  Galba,  and  inserted  it  m  the  7  A  b^  «f 
his  Origines,  a  few  days  or  mootha  befon  his 
death,  B.  c.  149,  at  the  age  of  8&.  (Ck.  Bndn, 
23.) 

Cato  was  twice  married;  firat  to  linua,  a  kdj 
of  DDall  property  but  noble  bnrth,  who  ben  a  sw^ 
M.  Pordus  Cftto  Lidnianns,  the  jarial,  aad  Kved 
to  an  advanced  age.  After  her  death  he  asattly 
cohabited  with  a  female  slava;  for,  themgh  he  wm 
a  foithfnl  husband,  and  as  a  widower  waa  wkb0» 
to  preserve  his  repatatioD,  the  woB-knowa  ^tta- 
Uutm,  dia  Catonis**  proves  that  be  aet  Vat  fittte 
value  upon  the  virtue  of  chartity.  Whsa  hit 
amour  was  discovered  by  his  son,  m  ililiiimiiad  le 
marry  again,  and  choeo  the  yoav  daughter  «f  hia 
scribe  and  client,  M.  Salonias.  Ilie  way  ia 
a  patron  cooki  comnaod  hia  diesl,  and  a 
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£ipoie  of  hh  dangfiter,  is  cUngreeablr  exemplified 
in  Plntaich^b  gmphie  account  of  the  intezriew  be- 
tween Cato  ai^  Sabniui  which  decided  the  match. 
The  Tifforout  old  man  had  completed  his  eightieth 
jear  when  Salonia  bore  him  a  son,  M.  Poidna  Cato 
Sslonianos,  the  grand&ther  of  Cato  of  Utica.    To 
hii  ddest  ion  he  behayed  like  a  good  &ther,  and 
took  the  whole  chaige  of  his  education.    To  his 
ihTes  he  was  a  rigid  master.  His  conduct  towards 
them  (if  not  represented  in  too  dark  colours  bj 
Pbtarch)  was  really  detestable.    The  hw  held 
them  to  be  mere  chattels,  and  he  treated  them  as 
iodi,  without  any  regard  to  the  rights  of  humanity. 
**Lingaa  mail  pan  pessima  sem;**  so  he  taught 
them  to  be  secret  and  silent   He  made  them  sleep 
when  they  had  nothing  else  to  do.    In  order  to 
pRveot  combination  and  to  gorem  them  the  more 
csiily,  he  intentionally  sowed  enmities  and  jealou- 
aei  between  them,  and  allowed  the  males  to  pur- 
ehsae  oat  of  their  pecnlium  the  liberty  of  sexual 
interamrse  with  the  females  of  his  household.    In 
their  name  he  bought  young  slaves,  whom  they 
tiiined,  and  then  sold  at  a  profit  for  his  benefit 
After  tnpping  with  his  guests,  he  often  sererely 
dnstiaed  them  wiUi  thong  in  hand  for  trifling  acts 
of  negligence,  and  sometmies  condemned  them  to 
death.   When  they  were  worn  out  and  useless,  he 
■old  them  or  turned  them  out  of  doors.  He  treated 
the  lower  animals  no  better.    His  war-horse  which 
bore  him  through  his  campaisn  in  Spain,  he  sold 
before  he  left  the  country,  umt  the  state  might 
not  be  charged  with  the  expenses  of  its  transport 
These  excesses  of  a  tyrannous  and  unfeeling  nature 
■hocked  no  scruples  of  his  own  conscience,  and  met 
no  reprehension  firom  a  public  opinion  which  tole- 
Bted  gladiatorial  shows.    They  were  only  sped- 
Beni  ^  the  wholesome  strictness  of  the  good  old 
Ssbme  paterfinnilias.     In  youth  the  ansteri^  of 
Us  life  was  much  greater  than  in  age,  and  perhaps 
hu  rigour  would  hare  been  further  relaxed,  had  he 
not  Q%  that  he  had  a  character  to  keep  up,  and 
hid  not  his  frugal  simplicity  been  found  to  conduce 
to  the  acquisition  of  wealth.    As  years  advanced, 
he  wiAt  gain  with  increasing  eagerness ;  though, 
to<his  honour  be  it  spoken,  in  the  midst  of  mani- 
fold temptations,  he  never  attempted  to  profit  by 
the  misuse  of  his  public  functions.    He  accepted 
BO  bribes,  he  reserved  no  booty  to  his  own  use ; 
hot,  no  bnger  satisfied  with  the  returns  of  agricul- 
toe,  which  varied  with  the  influences  of  Jupiter, 
he  became  a  speculator,  not  only  in  slaves,  but  in 
boiUings,  artificial  waters,  and  pleasure-grounds. 
The  mercantile  spirit  was  strong  within  him.     He 
who  had  been  the  terror  of  usurers  in  Sardinia  be- 
cnse  a  lender  of  money  at  nautical  interest  on  the 
■eenrity  of  commercial  ventures,  while  he  endear 
fonred  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  loss  by  re- 
fmiing  that  the  risk  should  be  divided,  and  that  his 
«vn  agent  should  have  a  share  in  the  management 

To  those  who  admitted  his  superiority  he  was 
*&hle  and  sodaL  His  conversation  was  lively 
sad  witty.  He  liked  to  entertain  his  friends,  and 
to  talk  over  the  historical  deeds  of  Roman  worthies. 

The  activity  of  this  nuny-sided  man  found  lei- 
*ve  for  the  composition  of  several  literary  works. 
H«  lired  at  a  time  when  the  Latin  language  was 
B  a  state  of  transition,  and  he  contributed  to  en- 
nehit 

Cum  lingua  Catonis  et  Enni 

Setmouem  patrium  ditaverit,  et  nova  rerum 

Nomina  protulerit 
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He  was  contemporary  with  some  of  the  earliest 
writers  of  eminence  in  the  adolescence  of  clossicid 
literature.  Naevius  died  when  he  was  quaestor 
under  Scipio,  Phiutus  when  he  was  censor.  Before 
his  own  death  the  more  cultivated  muse  of  Terence, 
who  was  bom  in  his  consulship,  had  appeared  upon 
the  stage. 

The  work  Ih  Re  RmUooy  which  we  now  possess 
under  the  name  of  Cato,  is  probably  substantially 
his,  though  it  is  certainly  not  exactly  in  the  form 
in  which  it  proceeded  from  his  pen.  It  consists  of 
very  misoelhmeous  materials,  relating  principally 
to  domestic  and  rural  economy.  There  we  may 
find  rules  for  libations  and  sacrifices ;  medical  pre- 
cepts, including  the  sympathetic  cure  and  the  ver- 
bal charm;  a  receipt  for  a  cake;  the  form  of  a 
contract;  tiie  description  of  a  tool;  the  mode  of 
rearing  garden  flowers.  The  best  editions  of  this 
work  are  those  which  are  contained  in  the  collected 
Scriptores  Rei  Rusticae  of  Oesner  (Lips.  1773-4) 
and  Schneider.  (Lips.  1794-7.) 

Cato*s  instructions  to  his  eldest  son,  puUished 
in'  the  form  of  letters,  treated  of  various  subjects 
suited  to  the  education  of  a  Roman  youth.  They 
were  divided  into  books,  which,  bemg  quoted  by 
various  names,  have  been  counted  as  separate  trea- 
tises. The  Apopkikogmatat  for  example,  may  have 
formed  one  of  the  books  of  the  general  collection. 
Of  Cato*s  instructions  to  his  son  a  few  fragments 
remain,  which  may  be  found  in  H.  Alb.  Lion*8 
QOomanOy  Qott  1826,  a  work  of  small  critical 
merit 

The  fragments  of  the  orations  are  best  given  in 
H.  Meyer^s  Oraionm  Romanomtm  FrogmenUiy 
Turid,  1842. 

The  few  passages  in  the  Digest  where  Cato  is 
cited  are  commented  upon  by  Blajansius  {ad  XXX 
JCtoi);  but  it  is  probable  that  the  citations  in  the 
Digest  refer  not  to  the  Censor,  but  to  his  elder  son, 
who  confined  himself  more  exclusively  to  jurispru- 
dence than  his  fiuher.  Other  juridical  fragments 
of  Cato  are  given  by  Dirksen  in  his  **  Bruchstiicke 
ausdenSchrSlen  der  Rdmischen  Juristen,**  p.  44,  &c. 

Cato,  when  he  was  already  advanced  in  life,  com- 
menced an  historical  work  entitled  **  Origines,**  of 
which  many  fragments  have  been  preserved.  It 
was  probably  pq^lished  in  parts  from  time  to  time 
as  the  several  books  were  completed.  Livy  (xxxiv. 
5),  in  a  speech  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
the  tribune  Valerius  during  the  consulship  of  Cato, 
makes  Valerius  quote  the  Origines  in  reply  to  their 
author;  but  this  is  generaUy  thought  to  be  an 
anachronism.  The  fint  book  contained  the  history 
of  the  Roman  kings ;  the  second  and  third  treated 
of  the  origin  of  the  Italian  towns,  and  from  these 
two  books  the  whole  work  derived  its  title.  There 
was  a  blank  in  the  history  f^m  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings  to  the  conunencement  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  which  formed  the  subject  of  the  fourth  book. 
The  events  of  the  second  Punic  war  were  rebted 
in  the  fiMi  book,  and  the  sixth  and  seventh  con- 
tinued the  narrative  to  the  year  of  Cato*s  death. 
(Nepos,  Cbto,  3.)  It  is  said,  by  Nepos,  Oellius, 
and  PUny  (H,  N.  viii.  5),  that  he  suppressed  the 
names  of  the  generals  who  carried  on  the  wars 
which  he  rebates;  but  the  remaining  fragments 
shew  that  he  made  at  least  some  exceptions  to  this 
practice.  He  is  unanimously  acknowledged  by  the 
ancients  to  have  been  an  exceedingly  industoious 
and  learned  antiquary ;  but  Liyy,  in  his  eariy  de- 
I  cads,  makes  no  use  of  the  Origines.    According  to 
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DionyuuB  (i.  74)  Cato  plioed  the  baQding  of  Rome 
in  tiie  132nd  year  after  tiie  Trojan  war,  or  in  tiie 
first  of  the  7th  Olympiad,  b.  a  751.  The  best 
collection  of  the  remains  of  the  Origines  is  in 
Krause's  VUae  ei  Fragtmenia  Vei,  HitL  Rom,  Berlin, 
1833. 

The  life  of  this  extraordinary  man  was  written 
by  Cornelius  Nepos,  Plutarch,  and  Aurelins  Victor. 
Many  additional  particulars  of  his  history  are  to 
be  collected  from  Livy,  who  portrays  his  character 
in  a  splendid  and  celebrated  passage  Txzxix.  40). 
Some  &cts  of  importance  are  to  be  gleaned  from 
Cicero,  especially  from  his  Colo  Major  or  dt 
Semedule^  and  his  Bruhu,  By  later  writers  he 
was  regarded  as  a  model  of  Roman  virtue,  and 
few  names  occur  oftener  in  the  classics  than 
his.  Much  has  been  written  upon  him  by  the 
modems.  •  There  are  some  Latin  verses  upon  Cato 
in  the  Juoemlia  of  Theodore  Beza.  Majansius 
(ad  XXX  JCtot)  composed  his  life  with  remariL- 
able  diligence,  collecting  and  comparing  nearly  all 
the  ancient  authorities,  except  a  few  which  were 
discreditable  to  his  hero.  (See  also  WetzePs  Ex- 
cursus in  his  edition  of  Cic  de  Stned,  p.  256,  &e.; 
De  M.  Perm  CkJonit  Vita  Studm  et  Ser^ads^  in 
Schneider^s  **Scriptore8  Rei  Rusticae,**  vol  L  pars 
ii.  init ;  Bayle,  Diet.  s.  v.  Pordut;  Krause,  VUae  et 
Fragm,  &c  pp.  89-97;  O.  £. Weber,  Commeniaiio  de 
M,  PorcH  Catonis  Oauorii  Vita  et  Moribm^  Biemae, 
1831 ;  and  Gerladi,  Sdpio  tmd  Caio^  in  Schweitz- 
erisches  Museum  f iir  historische  Wissenschaften, 
1837 ;  above  all,  Drumann,  Getck,  Ronuy  v.  pp. 
97—148.) 

2.  M.  PoHCiDS  Cato  Licinianus,  a  Roman 
jurist,  the  son  of  Cato  Uie  Censor  by  his  first  wifie 
Licinia,  and  Uience  called  Licinianns  to  distinguish 
him  from  his  half-brother,  M.  Porcius  Cato,  the 
son  of  Salonia.  His  fiuher  paid  great  attention  to 
his  education,  physical  as  well  as  mental,  and 
studied  to  preserve  his  younff  mind  from  every 
immoral  taint.  He  was  taught  to  ride,  to  swim, 
to  wrestle,  to  fence,  and,  perh^  to  the  injury  of 
a  weak  constitution,  was  exposed  to  vicissitudes 
of  cold  uid  heat  in  order  to  harden  his  frame. 
The  Censor  would  not  allow  his  learned  slave 
Chile  to  superintend  the  education  of  his  son,  lest 
the  boy  should  acquire  slavish  notions  or  habits, 
but  wrote  lessons  of  history  for  him  in  laige  letters 
with  his  own  hand,  and  aft^wards  composed  a 
kind  of  Encyclopaedia  for  his  use.  Under  such 
tuition,  the  young  Cato  became  a  wise  and  virtuous 
man.  He  first  entered  life  as  a  soldier,  and 
served,  b.  c.  173,  in  Liguria  under  the  consul  M. 
Popilius  Laenas.  The  Wion  to  which  he  belonged 
having  been  disbanded,  he  took  the  military  oath 
a  second  time,  by  the  advice  of  his  fiither,  in  order 
to  qualify  himself  legally  to  fight  against  the 
enemy.  (Cic.  de  Off,  I  W.)  In  B.  c.  168,  he 
fought  against  Perseus  at  Pyd^  under  the  consul 
Aeroilius  Paullus,  whose  daughter,  Aemilia  Tertia, 
he  afterwards  married.  He  distinguished  himself 
in  the  battle  by  his  personal  prowess  in  a  combat 
in  which  he  first  lost  and  nnally  recovered  his 
sword.  The  detaiLi  of  this  combat  are  related 
with  variations  by  several  auUiors.  (Plut.  Cai. 
Maj.  20 ;  Justin,  xxxiii.  2 ;  VaL  Max.  iiu  12. 
§  16  i  Fiontin.  Strai,  iv.  5.  §  17.)  He  returned 
to  the  troops  on  his  own  side  covered  with  wounds, 
and  was  received  with  applause  by  the  consul, 
who  gave  him  his  dischaive  in  order  that  he  might 
get  cured.    Here  again  his  fiuher  seems  to  have 
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cautioned  him  to  take  no  further  part  in  batUe,  u 
after  his  discharge  he  was  no  loi^tf  a  soWer. 
(Plut  QuaeaL  Rom,  39.) 

Henceforward  he  appears  to  have  devoted  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  the  law,  in  whidi  be  attsined 
considerate  eminence.  In  the  obscure  and  oompt 
fragment  of  Pomponius  de  Origme  Juris  (D^.  1. 
tit.  2.  §  38),  after  mentioning  Sextui  and  PoUios 
Aelius  and  Publius  Atilius,  the  author  proceeds  ts 
speak  of  the  two  Catos  as  follows :  *^  Hos  sectatns 
ad  aliquid  est  Cato.  Deinde  M.  Cato,  pdsoefs 
Porciae  fruniliae,  cujus  et  libri  extant ;  sed  plnnod 
filii  ejus ;  ex  quibus  caeteri  oriuntur.**  Tins  pai> 
sage  seems  to  speak  of  a  Cato  before  the  CeiMac, 
but  Pomponius  wrote  in  paiagra{Jis,  devoting  oas 
to  each  succession  of  jurists,  and  the  wc»d  Deiade 
conunences  that  of  the  Catos,  thongfa  the  Cemor 
had  been  mentioned  by  anticipation  at  the  end  of 
the  preceding  paragraph.  From  the  Catos,  fiuber 
and  son  (e»  quibus)^  the  subsequent  jurists  traced 
tiieir  succession.  ApoUinaris  Snlmcinsi,  in  thst 
passage  of  Oellius  (xiii.  18)  which  is  the  priodpal 
authority  with  re^;iect  to  the  gmeeJogj  of  the 
Cato  fiuoily,  speaks  of  the  son  as  having  written 
**egr^os  de  juris  disciplina  libroa.'*  Festos  («. «. 
Mumdus)  cites  the  commentarii  juris  civilis  of  Csto, 
probably  the  son,  and  Panllus  (Dig.  4£.  tit  I. 
S.4.  §  1)  cites  Cato's  15th  book.  Cioero  (ie  OraC 
ii.  33)  censures  Cato  and  &Qtns  for  introdnmig 
in  their  published  responsa  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  consulted  them.  Celsus  (Dig.  50.  tit.  16L  &  98. 
§  I )  cites  an  opinion  of  Cato  oonooning  the  inter- 
calary month,  and  the  regok  or  sententia  Catouaaa 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Digest.  The  regnb 
Catoniana  was  a  celebrated  rule  c^  Roman  kw  to 
the  eflfoct,  that  a  legacy  should  never  be  valid  an- 
lesB  it  would  have  been  valid  if  the  testator  had 
died  immediately  after  he  had  made  his  wilL  This 
rule  (which  had  several  exceptions)  was  a  paxtka- 
lar  case  of  a  more  general  maxim :  **  Quod  ioioa 
non  valet,  id  tiactu  temporis  non  potest  convales- 
cere.**  The  greater  celebrity  of  the  aoo  as  a  juist, 
and  the  language  of  the  citations  fimn  Cato,  render 
it  likely  that  Uie  son  is  the  Cato  of  the  Digc^ 
From  the  maimer  in  which  Cato  is  mentiooed  in 
the  Institutes  (Inst  1.  tit  11.  S  12),— *"  Apwl 
Catonem  bene  scriptum  re£ert  antiqnitas,^ — it 
be  inferred,  that  he  was  known  only  at 
hand  in  the  time  of  Justinian. 

He  died  when  praetor  designatna,  about  b.  c. 
152,  a  few  years  before  his  fiuher,  who  bora  kia 
loea  with  resignation,  and,  on  the  groond  ei 
poverty,  gave  him  a  frugal  funeraL  ^v.  ^xat 
48 ;  comp.  Cic  de  SenecL  19.) 

(UAiwoBiiu,  ad  XXX  JCtoe,  ll^m  I  E.  U 
Hamier,  de  Regula  Catomama,  Hetddhi  1820  i 
Drumann^  Rom.  v.  p.  149.) 

3.  M.  Porcius  Cato  Salonianus,  the  soa  of 
Cato  the  censor  ^y  his  second  wife  Sakwia,  waa 
bom  B.  c.  154,  when  his  fether  had  completed  his 
80th  year,  and  about  two  years  before  the  death 
of  his  step-brother.  He  lost  his  froher  wkesk  he 
was  five  years  old,  and  lived  to  attain  the  ^aetar- 
ship,  in  which  office  he  died.  (Oefl.  xin.  19  \ 
Plut  Cat.  Mqj,  27.) 

4.  M.  PoRaus  Cato,  elder  son  oi  Cato  Lkt- 
nianus.  [No.  2.]  Like  his  gand&thec,  tite 
Censor,  he  was  a  vehement  orator,  and  left  bekiad 
him  many  written  neechea.  In  a.  c.  1]8«  he 
waa  consul  with  Q.  Mandns  Rex,  and  in  the  aaar 
year  died  in  Africa,  whither  he  had  prmmk,d 
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probaUy  for  the  poipote  of  amnging  the  difierences 
between  the  hein  of  Micipaa  in  NomiduL  (GelL 
xiiLl9;  Ur,EpiLhm,) 

5.  C.  PoRcius  Cato,  younger  son  of  Cato  Li- 
ciiuanafl  [No.  2],  is  mentioned  hj  Cicero  as  a 
middling  orator.  (Brut,  28.)  In  his  youth  he 
was  a  follower  of  Tib.  Qracchus.  In  b.  a  114, 
he  was  consul  with  Acilius  Balbns,  and  in  the 
snne  year  obtained  Macedonia  as  his  proTince. 
In  Thiace,  he  fought  unsuccessfully  against  the 
Seordisd.  His  anny  was  cut  off  in  me  moun- 
tains, and  he  himself  escaped  with  difficulty, 
thonrii  Ammianus  Maicellinus  erroneously  states 
that  he  was  slain.  (xxriL  4.  §  4.)  Disappointed 
of  bootf  in  war,  he  endeavoured  to  indemnify  him- 
self by  extortions  in  Macedonia.  For  this  he  was 
accused  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine.  Afterwards, 
he  i^ipears  to  have  serred  as  a  legate  in  the  war 
with  Jugurdia  in  Africa,  where  he  was  won  over 
by  the  king.  In  order  to  escape  condemnation  on 
this  charge,  in  B.  &  IIO,  he  went  to  Tarraco  in 
Spain,  and  became  a  citizen  of  that  town.  (Cic. 
pro  BoBk  11.)  He  has  been  sometimes  confounded 
with  his  elder  brother.  (Veil  Pat  iL  8 ;  Eutrop. 
ir.  24 ;  Cic  «  Verr,  iiL  80,  ir.  10.) 

6.  M.  PoRCius  Cato,  son  of  No.  3,  and  &ther 
of  Cato  of  Utica.  He  was  a  friend  of  Sulla,  whose 
Inscriptions  he  did  not  live  to  see.  He  was 
tribnnus  plebis,  and  died  when  a  candidate  for  the 
praetorJiip.  (GelL  ariii.  19 ;  Pint  Cat.  Min,  1-3.) 
Ooero,  in  discussing  how  fiir  a  vendor  is  bound  to 
diacloae  to  a  purchaser  the  defects  of  the  thing 
sold,  mentions  a  decision  of  Cato  on  the  trial  of  an 
actio  arbitraria,  in  which  Calpumius  was  plaintiff 
and  Claudius  defendant  The  phiintifl^  having 
been  ordered  by  the  augurs  to  pull  down  his  house 
on  the  Mons  Caelia  because  it  obstructed  the 
atupicet,  sold  it  to  the  defendant  without  giving 
notice  of  the  order.  The  defendant  was  obliged  to 
obey  a  similar  order,  and  brought  an  action  to 
recover  damages  for  the  fraud.  Upon  these  &cts, 
Cato  decided  in  fiivour  of  the  purchaser.  {D$  Off, 
m,  16.) 

7.  L.  Porous  Cato,  the  son  of  No.  3,  and 
vnde  of  Cato  of  Utica,  atUurhed  himself  to  the 
party  of  the  senate.  In  the  year  B.c.  100,  he  was 
triboDe  of  the  plebs,  and  in  that  office  opposed  the 
sttempis  of  L.  Aptdeius  Satuminua,  and  assisted 
in  rejecting  a  rogation  on  behalf  of  the  exiled 
Met^tns  Nnmidic^  In  the  soda]  war,  b.  c  90, 
he  defieated  the  Etruscans,  and  in  the  following  year 
vas  oonsol  with  Pompeius  Strabo.  On  one  oc- 
canoD  a  portion  of  his  troops,  consisting  of  town 
rahbte,  was  instigated  to  disobedience  and  mutiny 
by  the  impadent  prating  of  one  C.  Titius.  He  lost 
his  life  in  an  unlucky  dkirmish  with  the  Marsians, 
Mar  Lake  Fndnus,  at  the  end  of  a  successful 
battle.  It  was  thought  by  some  that  his  death 
vas  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  enemy,  but  to  the 
art  of  the  younger  Marius ;  for  Cato  had  boasted 
that  his  own  achievements  were  equal  to  the  Cim- 
brian  victory  of  Marius  the  Cither.  (Liv.  EjnL 
Ixxv.;  Oroa.  v.  17.) 

8.  M.  PoBcnrs  Cato,  son  of  No.  4.  After 
baring  been  cnrule  aedile  and  praetor,  he  obtained 
the  govenunent  of  Oallia  Narbonensis,  where  he 
died.    (OelL  xiiL  19.) 

9.  M.  PoRcios  Cato,  son  of  No.  6  by  Li  via, 
gieatpgtandaon  of  Cato  the  Censor,  and  snmamed 
Utieenab  from  UUca,  the  place  of  his  death,  was 
bom  &  c.  95.     In  early  childhood  he  lost  both  his 
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parents,  and  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  his 
mother*s  brother,  M.  Livius  Drusus,  along  with 
his  sister  Porcia  and  the  children  of  his  mother  by 
her  second  husband,  Q.  Servilius  Caepio.  While 
yet  of  tender  age,  he  gare  token  of  a  certain  sturdy 
independence.  The  Italian  socii  were  now  seeking 
the  right  of  Roman  dtisenship,  and  Q.  Pompaedius 
Silo  was  endeavouring  to  enlist  Dmsus  on  their 
side.  Silo  pUyfully  asked  Cato  and  his  half-bro- 
ther Q.  Caepio  if  Uiey  would  not  take  his  part 
with  their  uncle.  Caepio  at  once  smiled  and  said 
he  would,  but  Cato  frowned  and  persisted  in  say- 
ing that  he  would  not,  though  Silo  pretended  that 
he  was  going  to  throw  him  out  of  die  window  for 
his  refusal.  This  stoiy  has  been  doubted  on  die 
ground  that,  as  Drusus  lost  his  life  b.  c.  91,  Cato 
could  not  have  been  more  than  four  years  old,  and 
6onsequently  was  not  of  an  age  to  form  an  opinion 
on  public  afbirs  at  the  time  when  it  is  stated  to 
have  occurred.  This  critidsm  will  be  appreciated 
at  its  due  value  by  those  who  understand  die  spirit 
of  the  anecdote,  and  know  the  manner  in  which 
litde  boys  are  commonly  addressed. 

After  the  death  of  Dmsus,  Cato  was  placed  un- 
der the  charge  of  Sarpedon,  who  found  him  diffi- 
cult to  manage,  and  more  easily  led  by  argument 
than  authority.  He  had  not  that  quick  apprehen- 
sion and  instinctive  tact  which  make  learning  to 
some  happily-organized  children  a  constant  but 
unobtrusive  growth.  He  did  not  trust,  and  ob- 
serve, and  fed,  but  he  acquired  his  knowledge  by 
asking  quesdons  and  reodving  explanations.  That 
which  he  thus  acquired  slowly  he  retained  tena- 
dously.  His  temper  was  like  his  intdlect :  it  was 
not  easily  roused ;  but,  being  roused,  it  was  not 
easily  calmed.  The  child  was  &ther  to  the  man. 
Throughout  his  life,  the  same  want  of  flexibility 
and  gradation  was  one  of  his  obvious  defects.  He 
had  none  of  that  almost  unconsdons  intuidon 
by  which  great  men  modify  the  erroneous  results 
of  abstract  reasoning,  and  take  hints  frt)m  passing 
events.  There  was  in  him  no  acoommodadon  to 
circumstances,  no  insight  into  the  windings  of  cha- 
racter, no  power  of  gaining  influence  by  apt  and 
easy  insinuadoiL  The  influence  he  gaincMl  was 
due  to  his  name  for  high  and  stubborn  virtue. 

As  a  boy  he  took  litde  interest  in  the  childish 
pursuits  of  his  follows.  He  rarely  smiled,  and  he 
exhibited  a  firmness  of  purpose  which  was  not  to 
be  cajoled  by  flattery  nor  daunted  by  violence. 
Yet  was  there  something  in  his  unsocial  individu- 
ality which  attracted  notice  and  inspired  respect 
Once,  at  the  game  of  Trials,  he  rescued  by  force 
from  a  bigger  boy  a  youth  sentenced  to  prison  who 
appealed  to  him  for  protection,  and,  burning  with 
pasnon,  led  him  home  accompanied  by  his  com- 
rades. When  Sulla  gave  to  the  noble  youUis  of 
Rome  the  military  game  called  Troja,  and  proposed 
as  their  leaders  the  son  of  his  wife  Metella  and 
Sex.  Pompeius,  the  boys  with  one  accord  cried 
out  for  Cato  in  place  of  Sextus.  Sarpedon  took 
him  occasionally,  when  he  was  in  his  fourteenth 
year,  to  pay  his  respects  to  SuUa,  his  bite  fiither*s 
friend.  The  tortures  and  executions  which  some- 
times were  conducted  in  SuUa^s  house  made  it  re- 
semble (in  the  words  of  Plutarch)  **  the  pbure  of 
the  damned.**  On  one  of  his  visits,  sedng  the 
heads  of  several  illustrious  dtizens  carried  forth, 
and  hearing  with  indignadon  the  suppressed  groans 
of  those  who  were  present,  he  turned  to  his  pre- 
ceptor with  the  queedon  **  Why  does  no  one  kiU 
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that  tyrant?'^  **Becaiiw,^  answered  Saipedon, 
^men  fear  him  more  strongly  than  they  hate  him.** 
**  Why  then,**  subjoined  Cato,  **  would  you  not  let 
me  have  a  swoid,  that  I  might  put  him  to  death, 
and  restore  my  country  to  freedom  ?**  This  out- 
break induced  his  tutor  to  watch  him,  lest  he 
should  attempt  something  deqwrate. 

He  received  120  talents  as  his  share  of  his  fik- 
ther*8  fortune,  and,  being  now  his  own  master, 
still  further  contracted  his  expenditure,  hitherto 
extremely  moderate.  He  addicted  himself  to  poli- 
tical studies,  and  practised  in  sditude  oratorical 
declamation.  As  he  hated  luxury  and  was  accus- 
tomed to  self-denial,  the  precepts  of  the  Porch 
found  &Tonr  in  his  sight ;  and,  xmdet  the  guidance 
of  Antipater  of  Tyre,  he  pursued  with  all  the  ar- 
dour of  a  devotee  ^e  ethical  philosophy  of  the 
Stoics.  The  virtue  he  chiefly  worshimied  was  a 
rigid  justice,  not  only  unmoved  by  nyour,  but 
rejecting  the  corrective  of  equity  and  mercy. 

Differing  widely  in  disposition  and  natural  gifts 
from  his  great  ancestor  the  Censor,  he  yet  lodced 
up  to  him  as  a  model,  adopted  his  principles,  and 
imitated  his  conduct  His  constitution  was  natu- 
rally vigorous,  and  he  endeavoured  to  harden  it 
still  more  by  excessive  toil  He  travelled  bare- 
headed in  the  heat  of  summer,  and  amid  the  win- 
ter snow.  When  his  friends  were  making  long 
journeys  on  horseback,  he  accompanied  them  on 
foot  In  iUness  and  fever,  he  passed  his  hours 
alone,  not  bearing  any  witness  of  his  physical  in- 
firmities. He  was  singular  in  his  dress,  [ffeferrinff, 
by  way  of  sober  contrast,  a  dark  purple  to  the  ridi 
crimson  then  in  vogue,  and  he  often  appeared  in 
public  after  dinner  without  shoes  or  tunic.  Up  to 
his  twentieth  year,  his  inseparable  companion  was 
his  half-brother,  Q.  Servilins  Caepio,  to  whom  he 
was  aflfectionately  attached.  When  Caepio  was 
praised  for  his  moderation  and  frugality,  he  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  but  a  Sippins  (a  notorious 
prodigal)  when  compared  with  Oito.  Thus  Cato 
became  a  mark  for  the  eyes  of  the  throng.  Vicious 
luxury  was  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  times, 
and  he  was  pointed  to  as  the  natural  successor  of 
his  ancestor  in  reforming  manners,  and  in  repre- 
senting the  old,  simple,  undegenerate  Roman.  It 
is  much  to  become  a  type  of  a  national  character. 

The  first  occasion  of  his  i^ypeanwce  in  public 
life  was  connected  with  the  name  of  his  ancestor. 
The  elder  Cato  in  his  censorship  had  erected  and 
dedicated  a  building  called  the  Porda  Basilica.  In 
this  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  accustomed  to 
transact  business.  There  was  a  column  in  the 
way  of  the  benches  where  they  sat,  and  they  de- 
termined either  to  remove  it  altooether  or  to  change 
its  place.  This  proposition  called  ferth  the  younger 
Cato,  who  successrally  resisted  the  measure  in  a 
speech  which  was  graceful  while  it  was  cutting, 
and  was  elevated  in  tone  without  any  of  the  tu- 
mour of  juvenile  declamation. 

Cato  was  capable  of  warm  and  tender  attach- 
ment, and  mudi  that  was  stiff  and  angular  in  his 
character  was  enhanced  by  eariy  disappointment 
and  blighted  afiection.  Lepida  had  been  betrothed 
to  Metellus  Scipio,  who  broke  off  the  match.  Free 
once  more,  she  was  wooed  by  Cato ;  but  the  atten- 
tions of  a  new  admirer  recalled  the  ardour  of  her 
former  lover,  who  sued  again,  and  was  again  ac- 
cepted. Stung  to  the  quick,  Cato  was  with  diffi- 
culty prevented,  by  the  entreaties  of  friends,  from 
exposing  himself  by  going  to  law,  and  expended 
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the  bittemest  of  his  wrath  against  Ssipio  in  aSin- 
cal  iambics.  He  soon  aftenrards  married  Atilia, 
the  daughter  of  Serranus,  but  was  obliged  to  divQice 
her  for  adultery  afttf  she  had  botne  him  two  chil- 
dren. 

He  served  his  first  campaign  as  a  volunteer,  i^c 
72,  under  the  consul  Oellius  Poblicola,  in  the  so^ 
vile  war  of  Spartacna.  He  joined  the  amy  tsthn 
from  a  desire  to  be  near  Caq>io,  who  was  tabnnw 
militum,  than  out  of  any  love  for  a  military  Gfek 
In  this  new  career  he  had  no  opportmity  of  di»> 
tinguishing  himself;  but  his  observmtioa  of  diic^ 
line  was  perfect,  and  in  couage  he  was  nefir 
found  vranting;  The  general  offered  him  mifitaiy 
rewards,  which  he  renised  on  the  ground  that  kle 
had  done  nothing  to  deserve  them.  For  this  he 
was  reckoned  perverse  and  croaa-gnined,  bat  im 
own  estimate  of  his  services  was  not  pefhaps  mack 
below  the  mark.  He  had  many  of  the  qaafitin 
which  make  a  good  soldier,  but  of  that  pecafiar 
genius  which  constitutes  a  great  general  be  hsi 
not  a  spark. 

About  the  year  b.  c.  67,  he  beeame  a  candidalff 
for  the  post  of  tribunns  militum,  and  obeyed  Ae 
law  by  canvassing  without  nomendatoces.  He 
was  elected,  and  joined  the  aimy  ci  the  pmyiartar 
M.  Rnbrius  in  Macedonia.  Here  he  was  appoialad 
to  command  a  legion,  and  he  won  the  esteem  mi 
attachment  of  the  soldiery  by  the  force  of  reasn, 
by  sharing  all  their  labours,  and  by  a  strict  attea- 
tion  to  lus  duty.  He  treated  them  as  ratiooal 
beipgs,  not  as  mere  machines,  and  be  psescnrcd 
order  wiUiout  harsh  punishments  or  lavish  Ivibe^ 
But  the  life  of  the  camp  was  ill  suited  to  his  tes- 
perament.  Hearing  that  the  fomoos  Stoic  phila- 
sopher  Athenodorus,  sumamed  Cordjlioo,  was  at 
Peigamus,  he  obtained  a  free  legation,  whkh  g^ve 
him  leave  of  absence  for  two  months,  travelled  to 
Asia  in  search  of  the  philoaopher,  and  sacceedsd 
in  persuading  Athenodorus  to  return  with  him  to 
Macedonia.  This  was  deemed  by  Cato  a  greater 
triumph  than  the  capture  of  a  rich  city*  fat  the 
Stoic  had  refused  repeated  offen  c^  friemiship  and 
society  from  kings  and  emperocsL 

Cato  was  now  doomed  to  waSa  a  seven  ans- 
fortnne,  and  to  put  to  the  test  all  the  lessons  of  his 
philosophy.  Servilius  Caepio,  on  his  wmy  to  Aoa, 
was  taken  ill  at  Aenus,  a  town  of  Thrace  CsSs 
was  informed  of  this  by  letter,  and,  ciBbarking 
without  delay  in  a  small  vessel,  set  sail  in  atofiBy 
weather  from  Thessakmica;  but  he  did  not  arrive 
in  time  to  dose  the  eyes  of  hia  beloved  bretho. 
The  tumult  of  his  grief  was  excessive.  He  em- 
braced the  corpse  vrith  tean  and  criea,  and  spared 
no  expense  in  the  qdendonr  of  the  fimesaL  U« 
sent  bade  to  the  provincials  their  profened  gifts  el 
money,  and  paid  Uiem  for  the  odmin  and  pacdoM 
vestments  which  they  contributed  to  the  sad  •»- 
lemnity.  At  the  cost  of  ei^t  talents,  lie  ctected 
to  the  memory  of  Caepb  a  polishfid  nKnameBt  sf 
Thasian  marble  in  the  market-plaoe  at  AenasL 

He  now  returned  to  Rome  in  a  ship  which  cfl»> 
veyed  the  ashes  of  his  brother.  At  Roane  hia 
time  was  divided  between  the  lesaoiia  of  phtbanphy 
from  the  lips  of  Athenodoms,  the  advocacy  of  ha 
friends*  causes  in  the  fi)ctim,  and  the  stadifis  that 
were  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  political  ofieei^ 
He  was  now  of  an  age  to  offer  himarff  for  the 
quaestorship,  but  he  determined  not  to  fmt  hiaudf 
forward  as  a  candidate  until  he  was  nastor  el*  the 
details  of  his  duties^    He  wu  able  to  piiidia«e  Cv 
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fifi^  talmti  a  book  which  contaiiied  the  pecuniary 
acconnu  of  the  qoaestonhip  ficom  the  time  of  Sulla, 
■nd  this  he  attentiTely  pemeed.  Farther,  he 
made  himaelf  acqiiaiiited  with  all  the  laws  relating 
to  the  public  treaeore.  Armed  with  thie  know- 
ledge, he  was  elected  to  the  qoaestonhip.  The 
scribes  and  snbordinate  clerks  of  the  treasury,  ao- 
dutoned  to  the  routine  of  official  business  and 
official  documents,  relied  upon  their  own  expe- 
rieaoe  and  the  ignorance  of  ordinary  quaestors, 
sod  thus  were  s&e  to  teach  their  teachers  and 
to  rule  their  rulers.  Cato  broke  in  upon  this 
offidal  monopoly,  which  had  been  made  a  corer 
fat  moch  feaod  and  abuse,  and,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
astance  whick  might  haTe  been  expected  from  such 
an  interested  swarm,  he  routed  and  exposed  their 
BUideeds.  The  debts  that  were  due  from  the  state 
to  iadiridaals  he  promptly  paid,  and  he  rigidly  de- 
maoded  prompt  payment  of  the  debts  that  were 
dne  to  the  state.  He  took  efieetual  measures  to 
pcerent  the  falsifiration  of  the  decrees  of  the 
senate  and  other  public  documents  which  were 
entrusted  to  the  custody  of  the  quaestors.  He 
obliged  the  inlbrmefs  whohad  reoeired  blood-money 
bom  Solla  out  of  the  public  treasure  to  refund 
tbeir  ill-gotten  gainsu  His  cdleagneo,  who  were  at 
fint  offmded  at  his  strictness,  finding  that  he  con- 
tinued to  act  with  impartialitr  and  upon  consistent 
principle,  sought  to  aroid  his  reproach  and  b^gan 
to  admire  hia  conduct.  By  hia  honest  and  de- 
termined administration  he  replenished  the  trea- 
«ny,  and  quitted  office  at  the  end  of  the  year 
si^  the  general  applanae  of  his  fellow-dtiaens. 

It  is  probable  that  afker  the  termination  of  his 
qnscstorship  he  went  a  second  time  to  Asia,  upon 
the  iayitation  ci  king  Deiotarus,  hb  fiuher^s 
friend,  fiv,  as  Drumann  has  observed  {Oe$ckichie 
liemif  T.  p.  157),  the  narraliTe  of  Plutarch,  who 
snkes  the  events  of  his  Asiatic  journey  anterior 
te  his  quaestorship,  is  beset  with  numerous  diffi- 
culties and  anachronisms.  In  his  travels  in  the 
esit,  he  neglected  that  external  splendour  to  which 
the  Orientals  were  accustomed,  and  sometimes  was 
treated  with  sli^t  on  account  of  the  meanness 
<tf  his  equipage  and  appareL  By  Pompey,  Cato 
•as  leeeived  with  the  utmost  civility  and  respect, 
and  this  external  show  of  honour  from  the  great 
Bsa  upon  whom  all  eyes  were  turned,  considerably 
•ahed  Catols  dignity  and  importance  elsewhere. 
Bat  there  was  no  cordiality  in  Pompey^s  welcome. 
The  visitor,  who  seemed  to  be  adamper  upon  his  free 
wnnnandy  was  not  invited  to  stay,  and  was  dia- 
viased  withoot  regret 

Ddotams,  i^n  the  arrival  of  Cato,  oflRsred  him 
aU  kinds  of  presents,  and  pressed  their  acceptance 
vitk  an  earnestness  which  offended  his  guest,  who 
^eperted  early  on  the  following  day.  Upon  reach- 
iag  Pessiana,  Cato  found  that  still  richer  presents 
bsdbeen  sent  on  with  a  letter  from  the  lung,  be- 
Kechiag  hioi,  if  he  would  not  take  them  himself 
to  1st  htt  attendants  take  them  ;  but,  much  to  the 
^JeMtiiCmliun  of  some  of  hia  attendants,  he  re- 
jected this  spedons  bribery  too. 

Upon  Cato*k  return  to  Rome,  a.  c.  63,  he  found 
UkuUus,  who  had  married  one  of  his  half-sisters, 
Scrvilia,  befbfe  the  gates  soliciting  a  triumph  for 
Us  saooesa  against  Mithridatesi  In  obtaining  this 
object,  he  soeoeeded  by  the  assistance  of  Cato  and 
iW  asbility,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
MwimiMB  and  other  creatures  of  Pompey. 

Caio  waa  now  looked  upon  by  many  aa  a  suit- 
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able  candidate  for  the  tribuneshipv  but  he  declined 
to  stand  for  that  office,  and  determined  to  pass 
some  time  at  his  country  seat  in  Lucania  in  the 
company  of  his  books  and  hb  philosophers.  On 
his  way  he  met  a  long  train  of  baggage,  and  waa 
informed  that  it  belonged  to  Metellus  Nepos,  who 
was  hastening  from  Pompey*s  army  to  seek  the 
tribnneship.  His  resolution  was  at  once  taken. 
He  determined  to  oppose  this  emissary  of  Pompey, 
and,  after  spending  a  day  or  two  in  the  country, 
reappeared  m  Rome.  He  compared  the  sudden 
arrival  of  Metellus  to  a  thunderbolt  foiling  upon 
the  state,  but  his  own  arrival  equally  surprised 
his  friends.  The  nobles,  who  were  jealous  of 
Pompey*s  power  and  designs,  flocked  in  crowds  to 
vote  for  him,  and  he  succeeded  in  gaining  his  own 
dection,  but  not  in  ousting  MeteUus.  One  of  hia 
first  acts  after  hb  election  was  the  prosecution  of 
L,  Lidnius  Muiaena  for  bribery  at  the  consubr 
comiUa;  but  Mun^na,  who  was  defended  by 
Cicero,  Hortensius,  and  Crassus,  was  acquitted  by 
the  judges.  Thb  (b.  o.  68)  was  the  fomous  year 
of  Cioero*k  consulship,  and  of  the  suppression  of 
Catiline^s  consDiracy.  Cato  aupported  the  consul 
in  proposing  tnat  the  conspirators  should  suffer 
death,  and  was  the  first  who  gave  to  Cicero  the 
name  of  pater  patriae.  It  was  Cato*s  speech  of 
the  5th  of  December  which  determined  the  senate, 
previously  wavering  from  the  force  of  Caesar*s 
oratory.  The  severer  sentence  was  carried,  and 
Cato*a  part  in  thb  tranaaction  occasioned  a  rupture 
between  him  and  Caesar,  whom  he  charmd  with 
being  a  secret  accomplice  of  Catiline.  Plutarch 
(CbfoJlfMor,23)  speaks  of  Cato's  speech  aa  extant, 
and  says  that  it  was  taken  down  by  short-hand 
vrriters  pboed  in  the  senate-house  for  that  purpose 
by  Cicero.  Sallust  gives  two  well-known  ontums 
aa  the  apeeches  of  Caesar  and  Cato,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  not  only  b  the  language 
Sallust*s  own,  but  that  the  fiibricated  speeches 
diffsr  considerably  in  several  particnlara  from 
those  which  were  actually  delivered. 

The  crushing  of  Catiline*s  conspiracy  was  an 
important  step,  but,  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
political  theones  of  Cato,  much  remained  to  be 
done.  Induced  by  the  example  of  SuUa,  several 
ambitious  men  were  now  aspiring  to  supreme 
power,  and  those  who,  like  Catiline,  endeavoured 
to  grasp  it  in  the  disorder  occasioned  by  popular 
tumult  and  anarchy,  were  not  the  most  fonnidsble. 
The  wealth  of  Crassus  and  the  character  and 
position  of  Pompey  were  directed  to  the  same  end. 
Caesar,  who  had  watched  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line, and,  if  it  had  succeeded,  would  most  likely 
have  been  the  person  to  profit  by  its  success,  saw 
their  object,  azid  had  the  address  to  baffle  their 
schemes.  Pompey,  hb  more  formidaUe  rival, 
wished  to  obtain  supreme  power  by  constitutional 
meana,  and  vraited  in  hope  of  a  voluntary  aur- 
render ;  but  he  had  not  the  unacrupukms  oouiage 
which  would  have  been  required  to  seise  it,  or  to 
keep  it  when  gained.  Caenr,  of  a  more  daring, 
vigorous,  and  comprehensive  intellect,  was  not  re- 
strained by  similar  scruples.  He  contrived  by 
entering  into  a  combination  vrith  Pompey  and 
Crassus  to  detach  both  from  the  senatorial  party, 
from  whkh  they  were  akeady  estranged  by  their 
own  unambiguous  ambition.  Cato  wbhed  to  de* 
feat  thb  combination,  but  the  measures  he  resorted 
to  were  dumsy  and  injudiciousL  Hb  opposiUon 
to  Pompey  waa  conducted  in  a  manner  which  pnh 
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moted  the  Tiewi  of  Caesar,  who  turned  etery  com- 
bination  of  eventa  to  the  pnrpoaei  of  his  own 
agnandixement,  and  atmiled  himself  at  once  of  the 
influence  of  Pompey  and  the  wealth  of  Ciassoa. 
The  state  of  politiad  parties  at  Rome  was  now 
such,  that  neither  eneigy  nor  foresight  could  long 
hare  retarded  the  downfidl  of  the  republic  The 
party  of  the  senate  professed  to  adhere  to  the  an- 
cient doctrines  of  the  constitution,  dinging  in 
practice  to  oligarchical  principles,  but  it  poss^sed 
in  its  ranks  no  man  of  great  popularity  or  com- 
manding political  genius.  Lucullus  had  often  led 
his  troops  to  victory,  and  had  considerable  influence 
oyer  the  army,  but  he  preferred  the  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Tast  wealth  he  had  acquired  in  Ana 
to  the  leadership  of  the  party  of  the  nobles.  Had 
he  not  lacked  ambition,  no  might  haTO  giTsn '  the 
senate  e£foctual  support  Cato  attached  himself  to 
the  senate,  and  may  be  numbered  among  its 
leaders ;  but  neither  he  nor  his  dbief  coadjutors  in 
the  same  cause,  Catulus  and  Cicero,  could  boast  of 
that  {Hvctical  alnlity  and  ready  command  of 
resources  which  were  wanting  at  the  present 
crisin  He  was  fiff  better  suited  for  contemplation 
than  for  action,  and  would  have  been  more  at 
home,  more  happy,  and  not  less  useful,  in  the 
calm  pursuits  of  literature  and  philosophy,  than 
amidst  the  turmoil  of  public  life.  A  man  more 
pure  and  disinterested  could  not  be  found.  His 
opinion  as  a  judex  and  his  testimony  as  a  witness 
were  regarded  as  ahnost  decisive.  Such  was  the 
reyerence  for  his  character,  that  when  he  went 
into  the  theatre  during  the  games  of  Flora,  given 
by  Meesius,  the  dancing-women  were  not  required 
to  exhibit  their  performances  in  their  accustomed 
nudity;  but  when  Cato  learned  from  Savonius 
that  his  presence  damped  the  enjoyment  Df  the 
people,  he  retired  amidst  applause.  The  conduct 
of  his  political  friends  was  amdogous.  They  rather 
praised  than  imitated  his  virtues,  and  those  who 
praised  him  liked  him  best  when  he  was  at  such  a 
distance  as  not  to  impose  restraint  upon  their  ac- 
tions. Irregularity  and  corruption  were  so  general, 
that  an  honest  man,  in  order  to  do  good,  must  have 
been  master  of  remarkable  discretion,  whereas  the 
straightforward  and  uncompromising  strictness  of 
Cato  generally  appeared  ill-timed,  and  was  deemed 
better  suited  to  the  imaginary  republic  of  PUto 
than  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  Koman  people. 
In  the  year  of  his  tribunate  he  opposed  die  pro* 
poudon  of  MeteUns  Nepos  to  recall  Pompey  from 
Asia,  and  to  ^ve  him  the  command  of  the  legions 
against  Catibne.  Cato  exerted  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  riot  to  prevent  the  voting  of  the  proposi- 
tion, and  exposed  himself  to  considerable  personal 
danger  without  much  prudence  or  much  dignity. 
In  B.  a  60,  he  opposed  the  rogation  of  the  tribune 
L.  Flavins  to  reward  Pompey^s  veterans  with 
allotments  of  Umd.  Caesar,  when  he  was  return- 
ing from  Spain,  sought  the  hondur  of  a  triumph, 
and  desired  in  the  meantime  to  be  allowed,  though 
absent,  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  In 
order  to  prevent  a  resolution  to  this  eflSsct  from 
being  carried  on  the  day  when  it  was  prcmosed, 
Cato  spoke  against  time  until  sunset;  but  Caesar 
renounced  his  triumph  and  gained  the  consulship. 
By  a  course  of  conduct  whidi  to  the  eyes  of  the 
statesmen  of  that  day  appeared  to  be  a  series  of 
half-measures  and  vacillating  poli^,  Cato  derired 
to  prove  that,  while  some  were  for  uiesar  and  some 
for  Pompey,  he,  Cato,  was  fior  the  commonwealth. 
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Though  Cato  seemed  generally  to  waste  Ui 
strength  in  inefiectual  efibrts,  he  iSl  was  fboad  ti 
be  a  trouble  and  a  hindrance  to  the  designs  «f 
Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus.  They  *^'*»*'t'j 
got  Clodins,  during  his  tribunate,  to  propose  tkt 
Ptolemy,  Idng  of  Cyprus,  should,  without  etea  s 
pbusiUe  pretext,  be  deprived  of  his  daaaiaiaBi, 
and  that  Cato  should  be  charged  with  the  tad[  rf 
reuniting  the  island  to  the  Roman  empire,  sad  Fa- 
stening ue  exiles  who  had  been  sent  to  Bysantisa. 
Constitutionally  averse  to  active  military  measoiUy 
as  well  as  benevolently  anxious  to  prevent  the  «b- 
neoessary  shedding  of  blood,  Cato  sent  a  messeagg 
to  Ptolemy  to  signify  the  determination  of  tk 
Roman  people.  The  unfortunate  king  pot  ss  tai 
to  his  life  by  poison,  and  Cato  took  penceaMe  pot* 
session  of  Cyprus,  and  sold  the  royal  trcasiRs  st 
the  highest  price,  oflSsuding  sone  of  his  6icada» 
who  hoped  to  enrich  themselves  by  cheap  bargsisB. 
After  restoring  the  Byiantine  exOea,  and  meoess- 
fnlly  accomplishing  a  commission  which,  hovew 
abstractedly  unjust,  he  considered  himself  bound  tt 
undertake  by  his  duty  to  the  state,  he  letaned  is 
Rome  in  B.  a  56,  displaying  to  the  eyes  of  the 
people  the  public  wealth  thus  acquired.  This  voy 
treasure  afterwards  came  to  the  handa  of  CaeMi^ 
and  contributed  to  the  deetmcticm  of  repeUicsn 
liberty.  The  pecuniary  accounts  of  the  tak  bf 
some  accident  were  lost,  and  Ckdius  Poldier  tsik 
occaaoD  to  accuse  Cato  of  embezalement.  Bm 
answer  was,  **  What  greater  diegnoe  couU  te&l 
this  age,  than  that  Pukher  should  be  an  aec8ier« 
Cato  be  accused  ?**  (Senec  Ckmlroven.  v.  ».) 
Cioero,  on  his  return  from  banishment,  insistMi 
that  Godius  was  not  legitimately  appointed  tri- 
bune, and  that  therefore  all  his  official  acts  oogkt 
to  be  annulled.  The  pfoposition  vaa  qipoeed  by 
Cato,  as  it  would  have  rendered  void  his  kgatinn 
to  Cyprus.  This  affiur  produced  a  maiked  csU- 
ness  between  Cioero  and  Cata 

After  btt  divorce  from  Atalia,  Cato  had  namrd 
Maida,  the  daughter  of  Philippua,  and  had  thne 
children  by  his  second  wife.  About  the  ycv  a.  c 
66  happened  that  strange  transaction  by  vhkh  he 
ceded  Marcia  to  his  fri^  Q.  Hortensius,  with  the 
consent  of  her  fether.  At  the  death  of  Hortensias 
in  the  year  60,  he  took  her  back  again.  Ueiaeoeiis 
{Aniiq.  Bom,  lib.  i.  append.  &  47)  infers  frssn  ^ 
words  of  Phitarch  {OOoMm,  26X  that  Ota  did 
not,  according  to  the  coomion  bdiel^  Itmd  his  wife, 
but  that  she  was  divorted  from  him  by  the  eeie- 
mony  of  sale,  and  married  to  Hortensias.  Hei- 
necaus  quotes  the  case  as  an  instance  of  a  narriniie 
contracted  by  eoemHo  and  dissolved  by  iwaw^yiifiin, 
in  accordance  with  the  maxim  **  uaumquodqae  ee 
modo  dissolvitur  quo  coUigatum  est.**  Bat  it  docs 
not  appear  that  ^to  mmed  her  again  afher  the 
death  of  Hortenshis,  and  yet  it  seems  that  she 
returned  to  her  former  relatioa  of  wife. 

Cato  continued  to  oppose  the  liiamiira.  la 
B.  c  66  he  actively  aaslgted  L.  Doautius  Ahcne- 
barbus  in  canvassing  for  the  consulship  against 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  who  were  elected.  la  the 
election  riots  he  was  wounded,  and  nanvwiy  es- 
caped widi  life.  With  no  better  soeceos  was  ha 
himself  a  candidate  for  the  pmetonhip  in  the  sane 
year  in  opposition  to  Vatinius.  He  would 
submit  to  emptoy  the  bribery  which  was 
to  obtain  a  muority.  Agam,  in  an 
opposition  to  the  ^rebonian  law 
ordinary  powen  upon  the  triumyirs,  wa 
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eof^fed  in  popokr  tumults  and  penonal  conflict. 
At  knglh,  B.  c.  54,  he  was  made  praetor,  and  this 
vai  the  highest  office  to  which  he  attained.  His 
cmtians  daring  his  praetonhip  to  pnt  down  the 
Botorioni  bribery  of  the  consnlar  comitia  disgusted 
both  the  bajers  and  the  sellers  of  rotes.  Again 
he  was  attacked  by  a  hooting  and  pelting  mob,  who 
put  his  attendants  to  flight ;  but  he  persisted  in 
Boanting  the  tribunal,  and  soeceeded  in  appeasing 
tiie  Tiolmoe  of  the  populace. 

After  the  death  of  Ciassns,  when  the  senate  had 
to  BMke  choice  between  Ptnnpey  and  Caesar,  it 
ostondly  wished  to  phu»  itself  under  the  proteo- 
tioB  of  the  former.  In  b.  c.  52,  Pompey  was  anx- 
ioQs  to  obtain  the  dictatorship ;  but  as  the  nobles 
hsd  not  given  him  their  full  confidence,  and  yet 
St  the  tsme  time  were  anxious  to  gxatily  him,  Bi- 
Mds  proposed  that  he  should  be  created  sole  con- 
sul, sad  in  this  proposition  was  supported  by  Cato. 
In  the  following  year,  Cato  himself^  mistrusting 
Pompey,  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  ;  but 
lie  would  not  bribe,  and  his  competitors,  S.  Sulpi- 
au  sod  M.  Claudius  Marodlus,  who  hsd  the  sup- 
poit  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  were  elected.  On  the 
dsj  of  his  defeat,  Cato  amused  himself  with  pUy- 
ing  St  bsU,  and  renounced  for  ever  all  aspixation 
after  ss  office  which  the  people  had  not  thought 

Tto  confer  upon  him. 
the  oommencement  of  the  ciril  war,  B.  a  49, 
Csto  npunted  those  illegal  proceedings  [Cabsab, 
f  550]  which  gave  some  cobur  of  right  to  the  hos- 
hk:  preparations  of  Caesar.  On  the  approach  of 
Csett  to  the  city,  Cato  took  flight  with  the  con- 
ioli  to  CahiNoania,  and  Yielded  himself  up  to  un* 
tniling  griet  From  that  day  forth  he  allowed 
bk  ksir  to  grow ;  he  never  after  wore  a  garland,  but 
Meiag  that  Roman  blood  must  be  shed,  whichiBTer 
Vutj  might  prevail,  he  determined  to  mourn  until 
oil  death  the  unhappy  lot  of  his  country.  It  was 
s  toae  for  dedsiTe  and  strong  measures.  Caesar 
WM  not  now  to  be  fought  by  law*  or  resolutions, 
and  the  time  for  negotiation  was  past  Cato  re- 
ffliamended  a  temporising  policy.  Thoughts  of 
petriotic  philanthropy  were  uppermost  in  his  mind. 
Ut  made  Pompey  promise  to  pillage  no  Roman 
town,  and,  except  in  battle,  to  put  to  death  no 
ItcBHn  dtixen* 

The  senate  entrusted  Cato,  as  propnetor,  with 
the  defimce  of  Sicily;  but,  on  the  landing  of  Curio 
vith  three  of  Caesar^s  legions,  Cato,  thmkinff  re- 
Mtaaee  useless,  instead  of  defending  the  isknd, 
took  flight,  and  proceeded  to  join  Pompey  at  Dyr- 
■chhnn.  Little  confidence  was  phioed  in  his  mili- 
tvy  skill,  or  in  the  course  that  be  would  pursue  if 
^  party  saoceeded ;  for,  though  it  was  now  his 
•bject  to  crash  the  rebellion  of  Caesar,  it  waa 
Ut  that  his  efforts  might  soon  be  directed  to 
lint  the  power  of  Pompey.  After  Pompey*s  vio- 
tfly  St  Dymdiinm,  Cato  was  left  in  charge  of  the 
OBp,  and  was  thus  saved  firom  being  present 
at  the  disastioua  battle  of  Pharsalia.  (&  a  4&) 
After  this  battle,  he  set  sail  for  Corcyra  with  the 
tooops  and  the  fleet  left  in  his  charge;  but  he 
wed  to  resign  his  command  to  Cicero,  who  was 
Bsw  aaxioue  for  a  reconciliation  wiUi  Caesar. 
Gonoi,  a  man  equally  incompetent  to  command, 
^MiiBed  the  offinr.  Cato  now  proceeded  to  Africa, 
*hen  he  hoped  to  find  Pompey ;  but  on  his  route 
^  Rceived  intelligence  from  Cornelia  of  Pom> 
M^  sssaasinatiiin  After  a  circuitous  voyage  he 
Acted  a  koding^  and  was  admitted  by  the  inha- 
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bitants  of  Cyrene,  who  had  refused  to  open  their 
gates  to  Laluenus. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  b.  c  47  Cato  marched 
his  troops  across  the  desert,  for  six  days  supporting 
burner  and  thirst,  and  every  privation,  with  re- 
maiSable  fortitude,  in  order  to  form  a  junction 
with  Scipio  Metellus,  Attius  Varus,  and  the  Nu- 
midian  Juba.  Here  arose  a  question  of  military 
precedence.  The  army  wished  to  be  led  by  Cato ; 
but,  as  a  strict  disciplinarian,  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  yield  to  the  consular  Sdpio.  Most  proba- 
blv  he  vras  glad  to  rid  himself  of  a  position  in 
wtdch  immediate  action  appeared  inevitable,  and 
felt  himself  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  a  responsi- 
bility to  whioi  his  shoulders  were  unequal  Here 
the  mildness  of  his  disposition  was  again  manifest. 
He  resisted  the  counsel  of  Scipio  to  put  Utica  to 
the  sword,  and,  though  now  nothing  could  be  hoped 
but  a  putting-off  of  the  evil  day,  wisely  advised 
him  not  to  ruk  a  decisive  engagement ;  but  Scipio 
disregarded  his  advice,  and  was  utteriy  routed  at 
Thapsus.  (April  6th,  &  c.  46.)  All  Africa  now, 
with  the  exception  of  Utica,  submitted  to  the  vic- 
torious Caesar.  Cato  wanted  to  inspire  the  Ro- 
mans in  Utica  with  courage  to  stand  a  si^ ;  but 
they  quailed  at  the  approach  of  Caesar,  and  were 
incUned  to  submit.  Plutarch  rebtes  in  detail  the 
eveniis  which  now  occurred  at  Utica,  and  his  nar- 
rative  exhibits  a  lamentable  picture  of  a  good  man 
standii^  at  bay  vrith  fortune.  Careless  for  his 
own  safety,  or  rather  determined  not  to  live  under 
the  shivery  of  Caesar*s  despotism,  Cato  yet  was 
anxious  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  friends, 
advised  them  to  flee,  accompanied  them  to  the  port, 
besought  them  to  make  terms  vrith  the  conqueror, 
composed  the  speech  in  which  L.  Caesar  interceded 
for  them,  but  would  not  allow  his  own  name  to 
appear.  Bewildered  and  oppressed,  driven  into  a 
comer  where  his  irresolution  could  not  huk,  and 
from  which  he  had  not  strength  to  break  forth,  he 
deeply  felt  that  the  only  way  to  preserve  his  high 
personal  character  and  unbending  moral  dignity, 
and  to  leave  to  posterity  a  kfty  Roman  name,  was 
— to  die.  For  the  particuhtfs  of  his  death,  which 
our  limits  prevent  us  fro*  giring,  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  the  graphic  account  of  Plutarch. 
After  spendinff  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in 
perusing  Pbito  s  Phaedo  several  times,  he  stabbed 
himself  below  the  breast,  and  in  felling  overturned 
an  abacus.  His  friends,  hearing  the  noise,  ran  up, 
found  him  bathed  in  blood,  and,  while  he  was 
feinting,  dressed  his  wound.  When  however  he 
recovered  feeling,  he  tore  open  the  bandages,  let 
out  his  entrails,  and  expired,  &  a  46,  at  the  age  of 
forty-nine. 

There  was  deep  grief  in  Utica  on  account  of  his 
death.  The  inhabitants  buried  him  on  the  coast, 
and  celebrated  his  funeral  vrith  much  pomp.  A 
statue,  with  sword  in  hand,  was  erected  to  his 
memory  on  the  spot,  and  was  still  standing  when 
Plutardi  wrote. 

Caesar  had  hastened  his  march  in  order  to  catch 
Cato ;  but  arriving  too  late,  he  exclaimed,  **  Cato, 
I  grudge  thee  thy  death,  since  thou  hast  grudged 
me  the  glory  of  sparing  thy  life.^ 

The  only  existing  composition  of  Cato  (not  to 
count  the  speech  in  Sallust)  is  a  letter  written  in 
&  c.  50.  Itisadvil  refossl  inanswer  toau'chi- 
borate  letter  of  Cicero,  requesting  that  Cato  would 
use  his  influence  to  procure  him  a  triumph.  (Cic. 
ad  Fam,  zv.  4-^.) 


OSO  CATO. 

CUo  noD  bMuu  tbe  mbject  of  ^  ,  , 
panegyric  Sboitly  after  hii  ieath  o^Hnd  Ci- 
eaii't  '*Cato,'*  wbich  prmoked  CaMu'i  "Anti- 
aKa,''ilia  oiled  "AnticalOMa,"  u  it  coiuuted  of 
tve  beoki ;  but  Uw  amuttieni  of  Catimi  areiar 
ti)  IwT*  been  »ll^7  nnfonndad,  ud  mn  not  bt- 
Ijerad  by  hi*  canlaiKianiiee.  Woriu  like  Ckteco'i 
Cats  mn  poblkhed  by  Falnu  Oallw,  and  H. 
Bratni.  In  Lncm  lb*  dnnctu  of  Gate  ii  a  pra^ 
•niificntion  of  godfika  Tirtne.  Id  modem  time*, 
tbe  doling  ereot*  of  Cata*!  life  hiTa  been  often 
diamatiied.  Of  tbe  French  pl&ya  on  thii  lubject 
that  of  Deacbvnpi  (171fi)  ii  Ifae  bett;  end  bw 
dramai  have  gained  mon  celabrity  than  the  Cato 
of  AddiKin.  (Pint.  Cfato  Afi»r;  Sail  CatiL  U  ; 
TadL  HiMt.  ir.B;  Cic  ol  ^U.  L  18,  ii.  9  ;  Seiue. 
i^  95  ;  VbL  Max.  n.  2.  |  £  i  Lnam,  L 128,  iL  380 ; 
Hoi.Carm.Ll2.S6,il\,i*;  Vug.  Am.  tL  Ml, 
niL  670 ;   Jqt.  iL  90 ;   Dinmami'i  OttA.  Rami, 

r.  p.  isa.) 

10,  11.  PoBCUB.  [Poacu.] 
12.  H.  PoaatiB  Cato,  a  ion  of  Cato  of  Utica 
[No.  9]  1^  AtiUa.  He  aocsmpuiied  hii  father 
'  ja  Aigfat  tma  Italj,  and  wai  with  bin  at 
'  ^1  of  hia  death,  Caeat  paidoned 
1  him  to  paiiEM  hia  fathetS  pto- 
per^.  (ML  Jfi.  89.)  After  CBcaar'a  death,  ha 
' ''  " '" 'I.  Brania,hiaiiat«r^biiabaDd, 
■'  ■  ■  o  Aua.  He 
al  1 
it  gillaiitry.  J 
>  Tint  to  Marphadates  vbo 
bad  a  TSiy  beaititiil  wife  named  Payelu^  giTo 
oocanoa  to  tbe  jeat  that  the  jomig  Ctto  and  bla 
bott  had  bnt  one  aool  (Prj«he)  betwaen  them. 
f  Pint.  Oko  Afi^HT,  73.)  AttbebatlUof  Pbilnpi 
(k  c.  48]  1m  behiTed  braTcly,  and  add  hia  Itta 
deady. 

15.  PoaciDB  Cato,  aon  of  Cato  of  Utica  [No. 
9]  hj  Marda.  and  (haafon  hal{.biotbeT  of  No. 
12.     Nothing  mon  ia  known  of  turn  than  that,  at 

by  hij  Euhar  to  Mimatiiii  Rofat  at  Brnttlnm. 
(Phit.  Calo  ATh.  53.) 

it.   PORCU.      [PoRCIk.] 

\6.  AKiaordaagbterafCataDfUtics[Na.9], 
and  a  niter  or  bnther  of  Noa.  13  and  14,  aa  we 
know  that  CUo  of  Utita  had  three  duldren  by 
Harda.     {Lni>n,  ii.  331.) 

16.  C  PoRODB  Cato,  of  uncertain  pedigm^ 
d  ^um  No.  5.     Ue  appcan  in 


nm  bia  nigfat 
Utica  OD  the  ni 


mni  ef  ambitiu,  bat  tbe  praetora  gave  him  no 
oppoitunity  of  preferring  the  accnaation  againit 
Peap^**  famuite.  Thu  ao  Teied  him,  tbal  he 
called  Pompey  pmaliiM  dielalortwt,  and  bii  bo)d- 
aeaa  neariy  coat  him  hi*  life.  (Cic.  ad(^  Pr.'x. 
3. 1  9.)  In  a  c  66,  he  waa  tribnna  of  die  plaba, 
and  pnnnled  the  Ronana  frcm  aaaiating  Ptolemy 
Aolelea  with  troopa,  by  getting  certain  prieita  lo 
lead  to  the  people  aome  Sibylline  Tenet  which 
Ihnalened  Rome  with  dinger  if  nch  aid  were 
giim  to  a  kingof  E^pL  (Dion  Caia.  rarii.  15.) 
He  took  tiie  nde  of  Ctodint,  and  Milo  in  rarenge 
railed  a  langh  againit  him  in  the  following  man- 
ner ; — Cato  uaed  to  go  about  attended  by  a  gang 
of  giadiatora,  whom  be  waa  too  poor  to  anpport. 
Milo,  learning  (hia,  employMi  a  attaiiger  to  boy 
them  of  bim,  and  then  got  Raciliua  the  tribune  to 
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■•  (Oc  ad  Qm.  Ft.  i.  Vi 
Afterwarda  he  made  hinuelf  naEfbt  to  the  tnnMni 
by  debying  tbe  comitia  in  ndei  u  pcnateli  ih 
'  Pompey  and  Craatna,  iriuai  they  vts 
fin  tbe  eooeoUhip  in  >.  c.  65.    Ia  ba 


ihiting  the  Lei  Jnni 
Fnfia,  by  propoaing  lawa  withont  due  mliee  ai 
on  improper  daya.  (Aaum.  ta  Ok.  pro  Snan) 
Cato  waa  defended  bj  C  l-u-min.  oilTni  and  U, 
Scauraip  and  obtained  an  acqnittal,  whkfa,  be*' 
ercE,  wia  chiefly  owing  to  the  inlenat  <rf  Poapey. 
(Cic.  ad  AM.  iT.  5,  6.)  [J.  T-  a] 

On  the  coina  of  <im  Ponaa  gBU,  we  fini  BJy 
the  iMmea  of  C.  Cato  and  U.  Cato.  Whs  tk 
former  waa,  ia  qnita  mieaitaia;  the  ktts  ia  IL 
CatoofUtKa.  In  the  two  cam*  amnxed  iba  eb- 
Terae  of  the  former  repreaeDta  the  head  ^  hBi% 
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lian  and  poet,  who  flonriahed  at  Kome  dwiiv  ihi 
laat  yean  of  the  repatdic  Some  per— w  aeaulid. 
that  ha  waa  of  OaaliA  eittnetiOD,  tbe  beedHn  rf 
a  certain  BmMnaa;  hut  he  hima*l(  in  >  littk  w^ 
entitled  luUgmMa,  maintaiaed,  that  he  waa  pa* 
from  all  aerrile  itain,  thai  be  hri  loat  bktehv 
while  atiU  under  age,  and  had  been  Nripped  J  hit 
patrimony  during  the  tmnblaa  which  aliitaliiil  the 
uanrpatiDn  id  SoiUa.  Hating  atndied  aBdec  Phib- 
cunua  with  LneUiu  for  a  tezt-bonk,  be  iftBvaida 
acted  Bi  preceptor  to  many  perwe  if  hi^  amifi 
and  <nt  eontideied  paitiodarly  anccarfBl  ia  naa- 
ing  meh  aa  bad  a  tun  fix  poetry.  In  tUi  m^ms 
ha  teemt  to  bare  aecroanhrted  ammimit^  wbU; 
for  we  find  dM  at  «iM  pmod  he  waa  the  peaaMT 
of  a  magnificent  abode  U  Toaadna ;  bat,  hanig 
Men  into  difficnltiet,  ba  WM  oU^  to  yMl  ip 
ihia  tilla  ID  hit  ereditere,  and  tatind  a  a  paa 
huTol,  when  the  remainder  of  hia  li^  whJA  wa 
prolonged  to  eitieme  old  a^  waa  paaaad  in  Ih* 
grealeal  pennry.     In  additxa  to  miaoa  witfct 


poema  alio,  of  which  the  I^fOa  aad  te 

were  the  moat  edebraled.   The^nt^a 

by  him  at  an  author  and  a  *— ■*— '  ia  ca 

rated  in  the  following  cenpliaaataj  ^artich 

hi  J  fmat  the  pen  of  aome  *^~""g  eaolea^ 

**  Cato  Qiammatieai,  Latioa  9ii^ 

Qui  tidoi  kgit,  ac  beit  paeat." 

Suetonint  {dt  lUmdr.  Onmi.  2—9),  a  wf 

cIuiTCly  we  an  iDdataad  fir  all  thea  pari 
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Ittg  pnterred,  in  BddttUm  to  the  abo?e  Kdm,  thort 
testiinooiet  from  Tkada  bihI  CmiiA  to  the  ineriti  of  the 
Lydk  and  the  Diana,  together  with  two  epigTBms  by 
FvriiiB  Bifaacnhia  [Bibaculds],  which  contraat,  in 
no  Teiy  feeling  tenns,  the  splendour  of  Cato  in  the 
fuH  floih  of  hie  finne  and  protperity — ^^unicnm 
nM^jtitrani,  wynmwm  gnmnnatunun,  optimom  po^ 
tarn**— widi  hit  sabieqiient  diatreat  and  pOTerty. 
Fnan  the  ciicmnatanoe  already  noticed,  that  Cato 
devoted  much  attention  in  hit  earlier  yeart  to  the 
pfodnetioiit  of  Ludliua,  he  it  probably  the  Cato 
MBed  in  the  prooeminm  to  the  tenth  aatiie  of  Ho- 
lace  (Kh.  I),  and  may  be  the  tame  with  the  Cato 
tddictted  l^  Catallnt  (l^i-)*  and  with  the  Cato 
daMed  by  Ovid  {TritL  il  435)  along  with  Tidda, 
McBuaint,  Cinna,  Anter,  and  Comificiutb 

In  all  the  coDectiona  of  the  minor  Latin  poett 
win  be  foimd  185  hexameter  feme,  which,  ever 
nwe  the  time  of  Joaeph  SeaUgeri  hare  been  known 
nder  the  title  •*  Valeiii  Catonit  Dirae.**  Wega- 
tW  fitom  the  context,  that  the  landt  of  the  aa- 
tbor  had  been  confiacated  during  dTil  ttrife,  and 
tMi^iied  to  Teteran  aoldiera  at  a  reward  for  their 
•oneee.  Filled  with  wrath  and  indignation  on 
aemmt  of  thia  cruel  injustice  and  oppreadon,  the 
rightfid  owner  aokauily  derotet  to  destruction  the 
rat  he  had  loved  to  weD.  Then  in  gentler  mood 
he  dweOt  upon  the  beauty  of  the  aoenet  he  was 
about  to  quit  fiir  ever;  tcaroeiy  tearing  himtelf 
away  bom  an  eminence  whence  he  was  gasing  on 
bii  flocks,  he  bids  a  last  fiirewell  to  them  and  hit 
adond  Lydia,  to  whom  he  towi  eternal  oonttancy. 
Soch  it  the  argument  ae  fer  as  the  end  of  the  103d 
fine.  In  the  portion  which  foUowt,  the  bard  dwellt 
vitb  enfy  on  the  lelidty  of  the  raral  retreatt 
iMnted  by  hit  beautiful  mistreat,  and  comphunt 
of  bit  relentleea  destiny,  which  had  aeparated  him 
6m  the  object  of  hit  patsbn.  It  must  also  be 
•biKTed,  that  in  the  first  line  we  find  an  inyoca- 
tua  tf  tome  penon,  place,  or  thingv  designated  by 
tbe  appellation  of  BaUanu — **Battare  cycneas 
lepetaiBus  cammie  Tocea** — and  that  thia  word  oo- 
nn  again  and  again,  as  &r  as  line  97*  fonning  a 
lort  of  burden  to  the  song.  These  matters  bdng 
pRndaed,  it  remains  for  us  to  investigate,  1.  The 
enmezion  and  arrangement  of  the  diflerent  parts 
of  the  ^Dirae.**  2.  The  real  author.  3.  What 
ve  are  to  understand  by  Battama. 

1.  To  aU  who  read  the  lines  in  question  with 
<ve  it  will  at  once  become  evident,  that  they  in 
Kality  constitnte  two  piecet,  and  not  oneu  The 
fint,  containing  the  imprecations,  and  addretted  to 
fitttarat,  eoodndea  with  L  103,  and  is  completely 
^ttiatx  in  subject,  tone,  spirit,  and  phraseology, 
frm  the  second,  which  ou^t  always  to  be  printed 
M  a  eepaate  strain*  This  opinion  was  first  ad- 
vaeed  by  F.  Jacoba  (BMwtkek  der  aUem  LUertUur 
Htf  ITMutf,  p.  ix.  p.56,  Ootttng.  1792),  and  hat  been 
faOj  adopted  by  Puttch,  the  most  recent  editoi;  The 
"mfmimi  probably  arose  from  the  practioe  common 
■nag  the  andent  scribes  of  oopymg  two  or  more 
Mipeaitions  of  the  same  author  continuously,  with- 
">t  iatoposing  any  space  or  mark  to  point  out  that 
^My  had  passed  from  one  to  another.  The  enor, 
"■GO  mtrodaced,  waa  in  thia  case  peipetnated,  firom 
tbe  qirniistanre,  that  both  poems  speak  of  the 
f^nrmt'ol  eertain  rural  tcenet,  and  of  the  beauty 
ef  Lydia,  although  in  the  one  these  objectt  are 
i^Suded  with  Mings  very  different  firom  thote 
c^naMdin  the  other. 
X  In  aU  MS&  these  lines  are  found  among  the 
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minor  poems  attributed  to  Viigil,  and  in  aeveral 
are  qteofically  ascribed  to  him.  Moreover,  in  the 
cataloguea  of  Virgil*t  works  drawn  up  by  Donatut 
and  by  Serviua,  ^Dirae**  are  induded.  Joteph 
Scaliger,  however,  oondderii^  that  in  language  and 
veitmcation  the  Dirae  bore  no  reaemUance  what- 
ever to  the  acknowledged  oompodtiont  of  Virgil, 
and  that  the  aentimentt  expreated  were  completelv 
at  variance  with  the  gentle  and  tnbmitdve  wpint 
which  VhgO  di^kyed  under  like  drcumttanoet, 
wat  coovineed  that  he  could  not  be  the  author; 
but,  recoUeeting,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  ind- 
dentt  described  and  the  name  of  Lydta  oorretpondr 
ed  in  some  degree  with  the  details  transmitted  to 
us  with  regard  to  Valerius  Cato,  determined,  that 
they  must  be  from  the  pen  of  that  grammarian; 
and  ahnoot  all  subsequent  editors  have  acquiesced 
in  the  deddon.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  the 
condusion  has  been  very  rashly  adopted.  Grant- 
ing that  we  are  entitled  to  neglect  the  authority  of 
the  MSS.,  which  in  this  case  is  periiaps  not  very 
important,  and  to  remove  these  pieces  firam  the 
woAm  of  Viigil,  still  the  arguments  on  which  they 
have  been  so  confidently  transferred  to  Cato  are 
singulariy  weak.  We  can  build  nothing  upon  the 
fictitious  name  of  Lydia ;  and  even  if  we  grant 
that  the  estate  of  Qito  was  actoaUy  distributed 
among  the  veterans  of  Sulla,  although  of  this  we 
have  not  the  slightest  evidence,  we  Imow  well  that 
hundreds  of  others  suffered  under  a  like  calamity. 
Nor  is  there  anything  in  the  context  by  which  we 
can  fix  the  epoch  of  &e  forfdture  in  question.  All 
the  drcumstanoes  are  just  as  applicable  to  the  timet 
of  Octavianus  as  to  those  of  SuUa. 

8.  The  discordant  opinions  which  have  been  en- 
tertained with  regard  to  Battams  are  ^ken  of 
under  Bittabus. 

The  Dirae  were  first  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
editio  prinoeps  of  Viigil,  at  Rome,  by  Sweynheim 
and  Pannarts  in  1469,  and  are  always  induded 
among  the  eariy  impresdons  of  the  Catalecta.  They 
f4>pefired  in  an  independent  form  at  Leyden  (12mo» 
1652),  under  the  inqwction  of  Chrittopher  Arnold, 
who  adopted  the  oorrocted  text  of  ScaUger.  Since 
that  period,  they  have  been  edited  by  Eichttadt 
(Jena,  4to.  1826),  and  with  very  complete  ^t)Je- 
gomena  by  Putadi  (Jena,  8vo.  1328),  whose  work 
wat  reprinted  at  Oxford  by  Dr.  Giles  in  1838. 
They  are  to  be  found  also  in  the  ^'Anthologia^  of 
Buimann  (voL  iL  p.  647),  and  in  the  **Poetae  La- 
tini  Minores**  of  Wensdorff  (vd.  iii.  p.  xlv.  dtc.), 
who  prefixed  a  very  kamed  dissertation  on  varioua 
topics  connected  with  the  work.  An  essay  by 
Nake,  who  had  prepared  a  new  edition  of  Valerius 
Cato  for  the  press,  appeared  in  the  ''Rheinischea 
Museum*"  for  1828.  [W.  R.] 

CATO,  VETTIUa    [Scat©.] 

CATO^IUS  JUSTUS,  a  centurion  in  one  of 
the  Pennonian  legions  which  revolted  on  the  aceea- 
don  of  Tiberius,  a.  d.  14.  When  the  insnirection 
was  queUed  by  Drusus,  Catonius  and  some  others 
were  sent  to  Hberius  to  sue  for  pardon.  (Tac 
uieii.  129;  Dion  Casa.lx.l&)  [L.  S.] 

CATTUMEHUS,  a  chief  of  the  German  tribe 
of  the  Catti,  firom  whom  the  mother  of  Italicus,  the 
Chenucan  diie^  waa  descended.  (TacAnm,  xl  16.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  at  the  one  whom  Strabo 
(vii.  p.  292)  caUt  Ucromerut.  [L.  S.] 

CATUALDA,  a  noble  youth  of  the  German 
tribe  of  the  Gotonet.  Dreading  the  violence  of 
Marobodunsy  he  took  to  fli^t ;  but  when  the  power 
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of  Marobodmu  wai  in  its  decline,  Catualda  resolved 
npon  taking  vengeance.  He  aaaembled  a  large 
force,  and  invaded  the  coontry  of  the  Mazcomanni. 
Marobodnns  fled  acroM  the  Danube,  and  solicited 
the  protection  of  the  emperor  Tiberios.  But  Ca- 
tualda in  his  turn  was  conquered  soon  after  by  the 
Hennunduri  under  the  command  of  Vibilius.  He 
vras  made  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Forum  Julium  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis.  (Tac  Aim.  iL  62, 68.)  [L.  &] 

CATUONA'TUS,  the  leader  of  the  AUobroges 
in  their  revolt  against  the  Romans  in  b.  &  61,  de- 
bited Manlius  Lentinus,  the  legate  of  C.  Pomp- 
tinus,  the  praetor  of  the  province,  and  would  have 
destroyed  his  whole  army  but  for  a  violent  tempest 
which  arose.  Afterwards  Catugnatus  and  his  army 
were  surrounded  by  C.  Pomptinus  near  Solonium, 
who  made  them  all  prisoners  with  the  exception  of 
Catugnatus  himself.  (Dion  Cass,  xzxvii.  47,  48 ; 
comp.  Liv.  EpU,  103 ;  Cic  de  Prov,  Chnt.  13.) 

CATULLUS,  VALE'RIUS,  whose  paenomen 
is  altogether  omitted  in  many  MSS.,  while  several, 
with  Apuleius  (Apolog.),  designate  him  as  CbcM, 
and  a  few  of  the  best  with  Pliny  {H,  N.  xzxvii 
6)  as  Qmn/ttf,  was  a  native  of  Verona  or  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  as  we  learn  from  the  testimony  of 
many  ancient  writers  («.  g.  Ov.  Am,  iii.  15.  17 ; 
Plin.2.e.;  Martial,  162,  x.  103,  xiv.  195;  Auson. 
/>r0p.  &c).  According  to  Hieronvmns  in  the 
Ensebian  Chronide,  he  was  bom  in  ike  consulship 
of  Cinna  and  Octavius,  b.  c.  87,  and  died  in  his 
thirtieth  year,  b.  c.  57.  The  second  date  is  un- 
doubtedly erroneous,  for  we  have  poutive  evidence 
from  his  own  works  that  he  survived  not  only  the 
second  consulship  of  Pomp^,  b.  c.  55,  and  the 
expedition  of  Caesar  into  Britain,  but  that  he  was 
alive  in  the  consulship  of  Vatinius,  B.  c.  47.  {Carm, 
liL  and  cxiiL)  We  have  no  reason,  however,  to 
conclude  that  the  allusion  to  Mammuna,  contained 
in  a  letter  written  by  Cicero  (ad  AtL  xiii.  52)  in 
B.  c.  45)  refers  to  the  lampoon  of  Catullus ;  we  can 
attach  no  weight  to  the  argument,  deduced  by 
Joseph  Scaliger  from  an  epigram  of  Martial (iv.  14), 
that  he  was  in  literary  correspondence  with  Virgil 
after  the  reputation  of  the  latter  was  fully  estab- 
lished ;  and  still  less  can  we  admit  that  there  is 
the  slightest  ground  for  the  assertion,  that  the 
hymn  to  Diana  was  written  for  the  secular  games 
cdebrated  by  Augustus  in  b.  c.  17.  He  may  have 
outlived  the  consulship  of  Vatinius,  but  our  certain 
knowledge  does  not  extend  beyond  that  period. 

Valerius,  the  Cither  of  CatuUus,  was  a  person  of 
some  consideration,  for  he  was  the  friend  and 
habitual  entertainer  of  Julius  Caesar  (Suet.  Jui. 
73),  and  his  son  must  have  possessed  at  least  a 
moderate  independence,  since  in  addition  to  his 
paternal  residence  on  the  beautiful  promontory  of 
Sirmio,  he  was  the  proprietor  of  a  villa  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tibur,  and  performed  a  voyage  from  the 
Pontns  in  his  own  jtlckt  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  observe  that  he  took  up  his  abode  at 
Rome  and  entered  on  his  poetical  career  while  still 
in  the  very  spring  of  youth  (Ixviii.  15),  that  he 
mingled  with  the  gayest  society  and  indulged  freely 
in  the  most  expensive  pleasures  (dii.)  of  the  metro- 
polis, we  need  feel  no  surprise  tnat  he  should  have 
become  involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  nor  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  his  frequent  humorous  hunentations 
over  the  empty  purses  of  himself  and  his  associates. 
These  embarrassments  may  have  induced  him  to 
make  an  attempt  to  better  his  fortunes,  according 
to  the  i^iproved  fiuhion  of  the  times,  by  proceeding 
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to  Bithynia  in  the  train  of  the  praetor  Mcnaioi, 
but  it  is  dear  from  the  bitter  complaints  whkk  ki 
pours  forth  against  the  exdnsive  ca|»dity  of  kii 
chie^  that  the  qieculation  waa  attended  with  fitdi 
success. 

The  death  of  his  brother  in  the  Traad— a  hm 
which  he  repeatedly  deplores,  with  every  mark  «f 
heartfelt  grie^  more  especially  in  the  wSettia^ 
elegy  to  Hortalns — is  generally  mxppoted  to  hsie 
hi^ppened  during  this  expedition.  Bat  any  en- 
denoe  we  possess  leads  to  a  difieient  infasPBe. 
When  railing  against  the  evil  fortme  vhidi 
attended  the  journey  to  the  East,  he  makes  bo 
allusion  to  any  such  misfortune  as  this ;  we  find  as 
notice  of  the  event  in  the  pieces  written  imnMb- 
ately  before 'quitting  Asia  and  immediately  s&cr 
his  return  to  Italy,  nor  does  the  langnage  of  tkw 
passages  in  whioi  he  gives  rent  to  his  sonow  n 
any  way  confirm  the  conjecture. 

That  Catullus  plunged  into  all  the  debeadMrf 
of  his  times  is  evident  from  the  tone  wfaidi  ftf- 
vades  so  many  of  his  lighter  prodnctiaoi,  and 
that  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  tk  the  most  cele- 
brated literary  characters,  aeons  dear  firon  the 
individuals  to  whom    many  ci  his  pieces  are 
addressed,  among  whom  we  find  Ciotfo,  Alpbe- 
nus  Varus,  Licinins  Calvus,  Uie  orator  and  poet, 
Cinna,  author  of  the  Smyrna,  and  several  othen. 
The  lady-love  who  is  the  theme  of  the  greater 
number  of  his  amatory  effusions  is  s^led  Leslm, 
but  her  real  name  we  are  told  by  Apoleios  «b» 
Clodia.    This  bare  hct  by  no  means  entitles  as  t9 
jump  to  the  conclusion  at  which  many  have  wrivcd, 
that  she  was  the  sister  of  the  celebrated  Qo&s 
slain  by  Milo.     Indeed  the  i»eaamption  is  strong 
against  such  an  inference.    The  tribute  of  higk- 
flown  praise  paid  to  Cicoro  would  have  been  hot  a 
bad  recommendation  to  the  fisvour  of  one  wham 
the  orator  makes  the  subject  of  sennilons  jests,  aad 
who  is  said  to  have  cherished  against  hna  afl  ik» 
vindictive  animosity  of  a  woman  first  lighted  and 
then  openly  insnlted.    Catallns  was  warm  in  bis 
resentments  as  well  as  in  his  attachments.    Ke 
prudential  considerations  interfered  with  the  free 
expression  of  his  wrath  when  provoked,  far  he 
attacks  with  the  most  bitter  vehemeace  not  oaly 
his  rivals  in  love  and  poetry,  but  scniplcs  not  eo 
two  occasions  to  indulge  in  the  most  odfousfe  i»- 
putations  on  Julius  Caesar.    This  petokiwe  was 
probably  the  result  of  sane  temporary  tmmt  of 
irritation,  for  elsewhere  he  seems  fiiUy  diyMfd  to 
treat  this  great  personage  with  respect  (czi.  10), 
and  his  rashness  was  productive  of  no  unphassat 
consequences  to  himself  or  to  his  femily,  far  net 
only  did  Caesar  continue  upon  teons  of  iatioMcy 
with  the  frither  of  CatuUns,  but  at  onoe  aocptad 
the  apology  tendered  by  the  son,  and  admitted  ham 
on  the  same  day  as  a  guest  at  his  table.    (Saec 
JuL7^) 

The  works  of  Catullus  iHuch  fanve  conie  down  to 
us  consist  of  a  series  of  116  poena,  thrown  ts- 
gether  apparently  at  random,  with  scareely  aa 
attempt  at  arrangement.  The  first  of  these  is  aa 
epistle  dedicatory  to  a  certain  Comelins,  the  anthsr 
of  some  historical  oompeodinm.  The  gmnafir*** 
dedded  that  this  must  be  Comdiiis  Nepoa,  wmi 
consequently  entitled  the  coUectioo  Valani  Cbtaft 
ad  Cormelmm  Ntpotem  LUter,  Hm  pieces  am  of 
different  lengths,  but  most  of  them  aie  very 
They  refer  to  snch  a  variety  of  topios,  an 
composed  in  so  many  difierent  sty^  and  difltteat 
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netiea,  that  it  ii  almost  imposriUe  to  chatifythem 
qntenatkally.  A  fisw,  such  as  the  hymn  to 
Diuia  (xzxiy.),  the  translation  from  Sappho  (IL), 
the  addKM  to  Furius  and  Amelias,  and  the  two 
HTinenaeal  lays  (bd.  bdi.),  especially  the  former, 
may  be  considered  as  strictly  lyrical  The  Nap- 
tisltof  Pdeas  and  Thetis,  which  extends  to  upwards 
of  400  Hexameter  lines,  is  a  legendary  heroic 
poem ;  the  four  which  are  numbered  bdv. — IxriL, 
although  bearing  little  resemblance  to  each  other 
either  in  matter  or  manner,  fidl  under  the  head  of 
degies ;  the  Atys  stands  alone  as  a  religious  poem 
of  a  description  quite  peculiar,  and  the  great  mass 
of  those  which  remain  may  be  oomi»eheiuled  under 
the  general  title  of  epigrams,  provided  we  employ 
that  tenn  in  its  widest  acceptation,  as  including 
afldiort,  occasional,  fugitive  compositions,  suggested 
by  aome  passing  thought  and  by  die  ordinary  oo- 
cmeocesof  every-day  social  life.  From  the  nature 
of  the  case  it  is  probable  that  many  such  effusions 
would  be  lost,  and  accordingly  Pliny  (H.N.  xxviiL 
2)  makes  mention  of  verses  upon  love-charms  of 
vhich  no  trace  remains,  and  Terentianus  Maurus 
notices  aome  JtkypkaOica.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Gm  and  the  PervigiUmn  Vemerk  have  been  erro- 
Monaly  ascribed  to  our  author. 

Notwithstanding  his  remarkable  versatility,  it 
nay  be  afiBrmed  with  absohite  truth,  that  CatuUus 
adorned  all  he  touched.  We  admire  by  turns,  in 
the  %hter  efforts  of  his  muse,  his  unarocted  ease, 
pisyfol  grace,  vigorous  simplicity,  pungent  wit,  and 
■h^iing  invective,  while  every  lively  conception  is 
derdoped  with  such  matchless  felicity  of  expres- 
aion,  that  we  may  almost  pronounce  them  pofect 
in  their  kind.  The  lament  for  his  broUier*s  death 
tt  a  most  touching  outburst  of  genuine  grief,  while 
the  elegy  which  immediately  follows,  on  the  trans- 
favation  of  Berenice's  hur  into  a  constellation, 
hebg  avowedly  a  translation  or  close  imitation  of 
Callmachua,  is  a  curious  and  vahiable  specimen  of 
the  learned  stiffiiesa  and  ingenious  affectation  of 
the  Alexandrian  school  It  is  impossible  not  to 
>daire  the  lofty  tone  and  stately  energy  which 
pervade  the  Peheus  and  Thetis ;  and  the  sudden 
taadtionfrom  the  desolation  and  despair  of  Ariadne 
to  the  tumnltnoufl  merriment  of  Bacchus  and  his 
RTeUers  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  contrast 
to  he  found  in  any  language.  Comparison  is  almost 
inpoisible  between  a  number  of  objects  differing 
eaaentiany  firom  each  other,  but  perhaps  the  neatest 
tf  all  our  poet*s  works  is  Uie  Atys,  one  of  the  most 
Roarkahle  poems  in  the  whole  lanae  of  Latin 
hteratore.  Rolling  impetuously  along  m  a  flood  of 
vild  passion,  bodied  fc^  in  the  grandest  imagery 
ttd  the  noblest  diction,  it  brea&es  in  every  line 
the  frantic  i^irit  of  orgiastic  worship,  the  fiery  ve- 
l>enence  of  the. Greek  dithyramb.  Many  of  his 
poems,  however,  are  defiled  by  gross  coarseness 
and  lensuaiity ;  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  urge 
hia  own  plea  (cxvi)  in  extenuation,  although  i^ 
pnred  by  the  sdonn  inanity  of  the  younser  Pliny, 
^  the  defence  in  reality  aggravates  ue  crime, 
■incc  it  indicatca  a  secret  though  suppressed  con- 
■Qooaness  of  guilt.  At  the  same  time  they  were 
the  rioes  of  t£e  age  rather  than  of  Uie  individual 
The  filth  of  Catullus  seldom  springs  from  a  prurient 
Pagination  revelling  in  voluptuous  inaages,  it 
^wt  proceeds  frmn  habitual  impurity  <^  expres- 
■ioa,  and  probably  gives  a  feir  representation  of 
the  manners  and  conversation  of  the  gay  society  of 
Bone  at  that  period. 
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The  epithet  doctm  applied  to  our  poet  by  Tibul- 
lus,  Ovid,  Martial,  and  others,  has  given  rise  to 
considerable  discussioiL  It  was  bestowed,  in  all 
probability,  in  consequence  of  the  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  Greek  literature  and  mythology 
displayed  in  the  Atrs,  the  Peleus,  and  many  other 
pieces,  which  bear  the  strongest  internal  mariu  of 
being  formed  upon  Greek  models.  Catullus  also, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  first  who  natural- 
ised many  of  Uie  more  beautiful  species  of  Greek 
verse,  and  Horace  can  only  claim  the -merit  of 
having  extended  the  number.  At  the  same  time, 
most  of  the  shorter  poems  bear  deep  impress  of 
original  invention,  are  strikingly  national,  and 
have  a  strong  flavour  of  the  old  republican  rough- 
ness. Nay  more,  as  a  German  critic  has  well  re- 
marked, even  when  he  employs  foreign  materials 
he  works  them  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
them  a  Roman  air  and  character,  and  thus  ap- 
proaches much  more  neariy  to  Lucretius  and  the 
ancients  than  to  the  highly  polished  and  artificial 
school  of  Virgil  and  the  Augustans.  Hence  arose 
the  great  pc^wlarity  he  enjoyed  among  his  country- 
men, as  proved  by  die  lorn  catalogue  of  testimonies 
finun  the  pens  of  poets,  historians,  philosophers, 
men  of  science,  and  grammariansi  Horace  alone 
mseaks  in  a  somewhat  contemptuous  strain,  but 
this  is  in  a  passage  where  he  is  professedly  depre- 
dating the  older  bards,  towards  whom  he  so  often 
displays  jeabusy. 

The  poems  of  Catullus  were  first  discovered 
about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  at  Verona, 
by  a  poet  named  £nvenuto  Campesanl  None  of 
the  MSS.  at  present  known  ascend  higher  than 
the  15th  century,  and  all  of  Uiem  i4>pear  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  same  archetype.  Hence,  ai 
might  be  expected,  the  text  is  very  corrupt,  and 
has  been  repeatedly  interpolated. 

The  Editio  Princeps  bears  the  date  1472,  with- 
out the  name  of  place  or  printer ;  a  second  appeared 
at  Parma  in  1472,  and  two  at  Venice  in  1475 
and  1485  respectivcdy.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
Muretus  and  Achilles  Statins,  and  in  the  seven- 
teenth Pasaeratius  and  Isaac  Vossius,  published 
elaborate  and  valuable  commentaries,  but  their 
attempts  to  improve  the  text  were  attended  with 
little  success.  The  most  complete  of  the  more  re- 
cent editions  is  that  of  Volpi  (Patav.  1710),  the 
most  useful  for  ordinary  purposes  is  that  of  F.  W. 
Doering.  (Ed«  sec  AJtona,  1834.)  Lachmann 
(BeroL  1829)  has  exhibited  the  genuine  text,  so 
mr  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  cleared  in  great  measure 
of  conjectural  emendations. 

An  Engfa'sh  metrical  translation  of  the  whole 
works  of  CatuUus,  accompanied  by  the  Latin  text 
and  short  notes,  was  published  by  Doctor  Nott, 
Lend.  1795, 2  vols.  8vo. ;  but  by  fax  the  best  which 
has  appeared  in  our  kmguage  is  that  of  the  Hon. 
George  Lamb,  Lend.  1821,  2  vola.  12mo.  There 
are  also  numerous  translations  into  French,  Italian, 
and  German  of  the  collected  poems  and  of  detached 
pieces.  [W.  R.] 

CA'TULUS,  a  name  of  a  fimiily  of  the  plebdan 
Lutatia  or  Luctatia  gens,  etymologically  connected 
with  the  words  Cato,  Catus,  and  indicating 
shrewdness,  sagacity,  caution,  or  the  like. 

1.   C.    LUTATIUS   C.  F.  C.  N.  CATULUa,   COUSUl 

B.  c.  242  with  A.  Postumius  Albinus.  The  first 
Punic  war  had  now  continued  for  upwards  of 
twenty- two  years.  Both  parties  were  exhausted 
by  the  long  struggle,  but  neither  of  them  shewed 
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■ny  jnfHiMrtimi  to  abnidoii  Uie  eontett.  Eter 
■noe  the  battle  of  Pauioninu  (250)  the  BomaM 
had  been  in  poemeion  of  aU  SicOj  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Lilybaeiun,  IXrepamnn,  and  the  fortified 
camp  imon  Meant  Erjx ;  bat  theee  •trongholdt 
had  hitherto  defied  ertrj  effort  upon  the  part  of 
the  beeiegen,  who  having  abandoned  in  deepatr 
all  actiTe  measoiet,  were  blockading  them  by  hmd, 
while  HamUcar  Barca  was  giadniJly  fonmng  an 
anny  with  which  he  hqwd  that  he  might  eoon 
Tentare  to  meet  hie  advenarieo  in  the  open  field. 
The  Carthaginians  were  andispnted  masten  of  the 
aea,  for  the  Romana,  diipiiited  by  the  Iom  of  foor 
large  fieeta  within  a  very  short  period  (255— 249X 
amounting  in  all  to  upwards  of  600  ihipa,  had, 
after  the  great  Tictory  of  Adherbal  over  P.  Cfan- 
dins  PiUcher  (249),  completely  abandoned  their 
navy.  In  this  jonctore  the  tenate,  feeling  oon- 
rinced  that  only  one  path  to  snooess  lay  open,  de- 
termined to  make  a  despente  eflfort  A  fleet  of 
200  ihips  of  war  was  boilt  and  manned  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  chiefly  through  the  patriotic 
liberality  of  individoals  who  came  forward  to  sup- 
port the  state  with  Tohmtary  loans,  and  both  con- 
sols were  ordered  to  take  the  command.  Albinos, 
beinff  flamen  of  Mars,  was  prohibited  by  the 
chief  pontiff  firom  qaittbg  the  dty,  and  hb  place 
was  supplied  by  Q.  Valerias  Falto,  then  praetor. 
Catalos  before  setting  ont,  filled  with  anxiety  in 
regard  to  the  result  dP  an  enterprise  so  important, 
hwi  determined  to  consult  the  orede  of  Fortune  at 
Praeneste ;  but  this  was  forbidden,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  unbecoming  in  a  Roman  general  to 
intermeddle  with  any  deities  mtc  thoie  of  Rome. 
Theie  measures  were  so  prompt,  that  the  new 
fleet  appeared  upon  the  Sicilian  coast  early  in  sum- 
mer, while  the  navy  of  the  enemy  was  still  in 
winter-quarters  at  Carthage.  The  harbour  of 
Drepanum  was  instantly  occupied,  and  the  siege 
▼ifloroasly  pressed  both  by  land  and  tea.  But 
while  the  struggle  was  most  fierce,  Catuhis  re- 
ceired  a  serious  wound  which  compelled  him  to 
suspend  operations  for  a  time.  Meanwhile  he 
tiamed  his  nilors  with  unceasing  aeti?ity,  and  by 
constant  practice  rendered  than  expert  in  aU 
ordinary  nautical  evolutionk  News  had  now 
readied  Africa  of  the  events  in  Sicily.  A  power- 
fol  armament  was  launched  in  haste  and  put  to 
sea,  deeply  laden  with  provisions  and  wariike 
stores  for  the  relief  of  Drepanum,  navigated,  how- 
ever, by  raw,  ill-trained,  and  awkward  crews. 
The  great  object  of  Hanno,  the  admiral,  was,  as 
we  are  told  by  Polybiua,  to  run  over  to  E^yx 
without  attracting  the  notice  of  the  Romans,  to 
lighten  his  vesaeb  by  landing  their  cargo,  and  to 
take  on  board  a  number  of  the  brave  and  well- 
disdplined  troops  of  Hamikar.  His  movements, 
however,  were  known  by  Catulus,  who  resolved  at 
every  hasaid  to  force  an  engagement,  and  being 
himself  etill  unfit  fiir  active  exertion,  entrusted  t)ie 
execution  of  his  plans  in  a  great  measure  to  Falto. 
The  fleet  aooordmgly  passed  over  to  the  island*  of 
Aeeusa,  opposite  to  lolybaeum,  and  from  thence, 
at  day-break  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  March 
241,  they  descried  the  hostile  squadron  bearing 
down  under  a  pirss  of  canvass  right  before  the 
wind,  which  was  blowing  a  gale  from  the  west 
and  had  raised  a  heavy  sea.  Notwithstanding 
these  disadvantages,  the  Romans  formed  their  line 
of  battle  with  their  prows  to  windward.  The 
Carthaginians,  perceiving  that  they  were  cut  o^ 
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pnpaied  for  action  hj  hanling  down 
thus  altogether  sacrificing  the  advantage  of  ibm 
weather  gage.  The  result  of  the  contest  seeau 
never  to  have  been  for  a  moment  doubtfuL  The 
deep-laden  ships  of  Hanno  could  netther  manoBavia 
nor  fight ;  seventy  were  captured,  fifty  were  sank ; 
the  rest  taking  advantage  of  a  lucky  shift  of  the 
wind  which  vMxed  round  to  the  Sast,  wore  and 
escaped.  This  blow,  which  at  an  cariier  period 
would  scarcely  have  been  felt,  was  decisive.  The 
Carthaginians,  upon  receiving  intelligHice  of  ^ 
disaster,  feeling  that  they  had  neither  oflloera, 
men,  nor  money,  left  for  prosecuting  the  war,  de- 
spatched a  messenger  with  all  speed  to  Hantflcar, 
investing  him  with  faU  authority  to  accept  the 
best  terms  he  could  obtain.  Catulus  was  eager  to 
meet  these  overtures,  thai  he  m^t  have  the 
honour  of  conduding  a  gkrious  peace  before  the 
period  of  his  command,  which  was  fest  dnwing  to 
a  dose,  should  expire.  With  these  dispositioaa 
preliminaries  were  quickly  arranged,  and  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  were  agreed  upon :  1.  That  the 
Carthaginians  should  evacuate  all  Sidly,  and 
should  not  make  war  upon  Hieio,  the  Syxaeasansi, 
or  the  allies  of  the  Syracusans.  2.  That  ^btj 
should  restore  aU  the  Roman  prisoners  withoot 
ransom.  8.  That  they  should  pay  to  ihe  Romans 
2200  Euboic  talents  by  instilments,  extendiBg 
over  a  space  of  twenty  years.  These  stipulatiooa, 
when  submitted  to  the  Roman  peo|^  did  not 
meet  with  their  approbation,  and  tenooramisaionen 
were  despatched  to  examine  into  the  state  ai 
afilurs,  who,  when  they  arrived,  insisted  upon 
certain  changes  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Cbrttia- 
ginians,  and  Hamilcar  thought  fit  to  sabmit. 
These  were,  that  the  compensation  money  should 
be  augmented  by  the  sum  of  one  thousand  talenta, 
and  uat  the  period  allowed  fiir  payment  shooH  be 
diminished  by  ten  years ;  moreover,  that  the  Car- 
thaginians should  evacuate  all  the  idanda  betweeo 
Ita^  and  Kdlr. 

Catulus  on  his  return  home  daimed  and  was 
allowed  his  well-won  triumph,  which  he  cdebrated 
on  the  4th  of  October,  241,  not,  however,  without 
a  vexatious  oppontion  on  the  part  of  Falto,  who 
pretended,  contrary  to  those  principles  of  military 
law  by  which  the  Romans  were  invariaUy  guided, 
that  he  was  entitled  to  all  the  gloiy  becanse  the 
commander-in-chief  bad  been  dis^dded  by  his 
wound  from  taking  an  active  share  in  tiie  final 
engagement  (Polyb.  i  58—64;  Uv.  E^  19; 
Eutrop.  il  27;  Oros.  iv.  10;  VaL  Max.  iL  8.  §2; 
Zonar.  viiL  p.  398,  &c.;  Fast  CapitoL) 

2.  C  LvTATiua  Catulus,  perhaps  the  son  of 
No.  1,  consul  B.  c.  220,  with  L.  Vetuzins  Phikw 
(Zonar.  viiL  p.  405.) 

3.  Q.  LuTATxus  Q.  p.  Catulus,  consul  b.  c 
102  with  C.  Marias  JV.,  having  been  previoody 
defeated  in  three  succeanve  attempts,  first  by  C. 
Atilins  Serranus,  who  was  consul  in  106,  secondly 
by  Cn.  Manilas  (or  Malljus,  or  Manilins),  who 
was  consul  in  &  a  105,  and  thirdly  by  C.  Flavins 
Fimbria,  who  was  consul  in  b.  c.  104.  He  either 
was  not  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  of  103,  or  if 
unsuccessfol,  his  disappointment  is  not  alluded  to 
by  Cicero  in  the  passage  where  the  rest  of  his 
repulses  are  enumerated.  {Pro  Pitmc.  5.)  At  ihe 
time  when  Catulus  entered  upon  office,  tne  utmost 
consternation  reigned  at  Rome.  The  Cimbri,  who 
in  their  great  migration  westward  had  been  jinned 
by  the  Teutoni,  the  Ambronesi  the  Tigurini,  and 
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Tariouf  otiier  tribes,  after  sweeping  the  upper 
TiDej  <^  the  Danube  and  rereading  ever  Southern 
Oaol  and  Noithem  Spain,  after  defeating  four 
Rmnan  consult,  Carbo  (113),  Silanns  (109),  Cas- 
nu  (107),  Manlius  (105),  together  with  the  pn>- 
eoDinl  GMpio  (105),  and  destroying  five  Roman 
ambes,  were  now  preparing  to  pour  down  on 
Italy.  The  invading  host  was  divided  into  two 
vasteohmms.  The  Teutoni  were  marching  through 
ProTcnce  with  the  intention  of  turning  the  Alps 
at  Niee^  and  following  the  coast  road  along  toe 
kbores  of  the  Ligurian  gnU^  while  the  Cunbri 
wen  pfvparing  to  cross  the  passes  from  the  Tyrol 
wUdi  lead  down  by  Botsen  and  Trent  to  the 
phdnt  of  the  Po.  It  was  determined  that  Marius 
thoold  oppose  the  Teutoni,  and  that  Catnlus  with 
Sulla  for  his  Uentenant  should  .be  ready  to  attadc 
the  Cimhri  while  their  cumbrous  army  was  en- 
tangled in  the  mountain  defiles.  How  well  the 
fefser  executed  his  task  by  the  great  battle 
fought  on  the  Rhone  near  Aix  (Aquae  Sextiae)  is 
detailed  elsewh«e.  [Marius.]  Meanwhile  the 
ompaign  of  his  coUeegoe  had  been  less  glorious. 
Cstahis,  fearing  to  weaken  his  force  by  attempting 
to  guard  the  passes,  took  up  a  position  on  the 
Ad^  (Atheais)  where  it  begins  to  emerge  from 
the  rodcy  goiges  which  confine  its  waters  near 
tlidr  source,  uid  having  thrown  a  bridge  across 
the  stream  and  erected  forts  on  both  sides,  resolved 
Aere  to  await  an  attack.  The  Cimhri,  pouring 
down  from  the  higher  ground  along  the  left  bank, 
atladwd  the  Roman  works  with  such  ftiry,  that 
the  loldietB,  din>irited  probably  by  the  timid  de- 
froave  tactics  of  their  general,  wero  seised  with  a 
panic,  abandoned  their  camp,  and  fled  in  confnsion. 
Hsd  it  not  been  for  the  gallantry  of  the  detach- 
Beot  who  defended  a  redoubt  wmch  served  as  a 
tHe  dm  poni,  the  bridge  would  have  at  once  been 
vtm,  and  the  whole  Roman  army  might  have  been 
destroyed.  Catuhis  on  this  occasion,  according  to 
the  construction  which  Plutarch  thinks  fit  to  put 
iqmi  his  conduct,  like  an  able  and  excellent 
gewfal,  preferred  the  glory  of  his  feUow-citisens 
to  his  own.  For  when  he  found  himself  unable  to 
imvail  upon  his  men  to  keep  their  ground,  choos- 
ng  that  the  dishonour  should  fidl  upon  his  own 
held,  he  ordered  a  retreat,  and  placing  himself  in 
front  of  the  fugitives,  fell  bade  behind  the  Po, 
thas  abandoning  the  whole  of  T^anspadane  Oaul 
to  the  Eavaoes  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  the 
news  of  this  disaster,  which  happened  in  the 
ipriag  of  101,  reached  Rome,  Marius,  who  had 
leccmly  returned  to  the  city,  instantly  set  forth  to 
the  assistance  of  his  late  colleague.  The  united 
annies  of  the  consul  and  proconsul  crossed  the  Po, 
and  hastened  in  search  of  the  Cimbri,  whom  they 
footd  to  the  westward  of  Mihin,  near  Vercelli 
(VereeOae),  searching,  it  would  appear,  for  the 
Teatooi,  of  whose  destruction  they  had  not  yet 
xeeetved  intelligence.  The  account  of  the  engaoe- 
Best,  which  was  fought  on  the  SOth  of  Jmy, 
tnoanitted  to  us  by  Piutaich,  savours  not  a  little 
tf  the  marvellous.  The  Roman  forces  amounted 
to  about  fifW  thousand  men,  of  whom  twenty 
thouand  under  Catulus  occupied  the  centre,  while 
the  remainder,  commanded  by  Blarius,  were  posted 
on  the  winn.  When  the  battle  was  joined,  a 
podigknis  dust  arose  which  hid  the  combatants 
from  each  other.  Marius  miased  the  enemy,  and 
Wring  passed  beyond,  wandered  about  seeking 
than  in  vain,  while  the  chief  brunt  of  the  conflict 
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fen  upon  Catului,  and  to  him  therefore  bdonged 
the  honour  of  Uie  decisive  victmry  which  was 
gained.  It  must  be  remarked  that  this  version  of 
the  story  is  confessedly  derived  fitnn  the  commen- 
taries of  Sulla,  and  probably  also  from  the  histo> 
rical  woric  of  Catulus  himself,  and  since  both  of 
these  authorities  were  not  only  inclined  to  make 
the  most  of  their  own  exploits,  but  were  also 
stimulated  by  violent  hatred  towards  Marius,  we 
cannot  receive  their  testimony  with  any  confidence. 
It  is  certain  that  vreat  jealousy  existed  between 
the  two  armies ;  it  is  certain  also  that  at  Rome  the 
whole  merit  of  having  saved  his  country  was 
given  to  Marius,  and,  that  the  same  feeling  existed 
to  a  certain  degree  nearly  two  centuries  afterwards 
is  proved  by  the  wdl-known  line  of  Juvenal  (viiL 
253), 

**  Nobilis  omatur  lauro  coH^  secunda.**      i 

Catulus  was  one  of  those  who  took  an  active 
share  in  the  death  of  Satuminus ;  he  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Social  war,  and  having  eageriy 
espoused  the  cause  of  Sulk  in  the  civil  strife 
which  followed,  his  name  was  included  among  the 
list  of  rictims  in  the  great  proscription  of  87.  As 
escam  was  impossible,  he  shut  himself  up  in  a 
newly-plastered  chamber,  kindled  a  (charcoal)  fire, 
and  was  quickly  sufibcated  by  the  vapours. 

Catulus  was  a  highly  educated  and  generally  ac- 
complished man,  deeply  versed  in  Oie^  literature, 
and  especially  fimied  for  the  extreme  grace  and 
purity  with  which  he  ^ke  and  wrote  his  own 
langaage.  (Cic  de  OraL  iii.  8,  BruL  85.)  He 
was  the  author  of  several  orations,  of  an  historical 
woriL  on  his  own  Consulship  and  the  Cimbric  war, 
composed  in  the  s^le  of  Xeno]^on,  and  of  poems ; 
but  the  whole  of  these  have  perished  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  couple  of  epigrams,  not  rwnarkable  fiv 
any  peculiar  ease  or  fi^iaty  of  expression,  one  of 
wmdi  is  ffiven  by  Cicero  (de  Nat  Door,  u  28), 
and  the  other  by  A.  Oellius  (xix.  9). 

Two  edifices  in  Rome  are  moken  of  by  ancient 
writers  as  **  Monumenta  CatuH*^— the  temple  of 
**  Fortuna  hujusce  diei,**  vowed  at  the  battle  of 
Vercelli,  and  the  **  Porticus  Ouuli  **  on  the 
Paktbe,  built  with  the  proceeds  of  the  Cimbric 
spoUs.  A  portion  of  the  laiter  edifice  was  destroyed 
l^  Godius  when  he  rased  the  house  of  Cicero. 
(The  passages  of  Cicero  referring  to  Catulus  are 
given  in  OrelS,  Oaom.  TulL  u.  p.  366,  &c ;  Pint 
Mar.  SuU. ;  Appian,  B.  C.  i  74;  VeU.  Pat.  ii 
21 ;  Flor.  iii  21;  VaL  Max.  vl  3,  ix.  12;  Plin. 
H,  AT.  xxxiv.  19.  Catolus  is  introduced  in  the 
De  Oratore,  and  is  represented  as  accompanying 
his  half-brother,  C.  Jidius  Caesar  Strabo,  to  the 
Tusculanum  of  Crassus.  The  mother  of  Catnlus 
was  Popillia,  whose  second  husband  was  L.  Julius 
Caesar,  fether  of  the  above-named  Caesar.)  [Comp. 
Cassar,  Nos.  8, 10.] 

4.  Q.  LuTATiuB  Q.  p.  Q.  N.  Catulus,  son  of  No. 
3,  narrowly  escaped  his  fether^s  fiite,  having  been 
included  in  the  same  proscription.  Throughout 
life  he  was  distinguished  as  one  of  the  prominent 
leaders  of  the  aristocracy,  but  rose  fiff  superior  to 
the  great  body  of  his  ch&ss  in  purity  and  singleness 
of  purpose,  and  received  from  &e  whole  community 
marks  of  esteem  and  confidence  seldom  bestowed 
with  unanimity  in  periods  of  excitement  upon  an 
active  political  leader.  Being  consul  along  with 
M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  in  b.  c.  78,  the  year  in 
which  Sulla  died,  he  steadily  resisted  the  efforts  of 
his  colleague  to  bring  about  a  counter  revolution 
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by  abrogatiiig  the  acts  of  the  dictator,  and  when, 
the  following  q>ring,  Lepidna  inarched  against  the 
city  at  the  head  of  the  remnants  of  the  Marian 
fiurdon,  he  was  defeated  by  Catulos  in  the  battle 
of  the  Milvian  bridge,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
Sardinia,  where  he  soon  after  perished  in  an 
attempt  to  oiganise  an  insurrection.  [Lbpidus.] 
Catulos,  although  true  to  his  party  and  his  prin- 
ciples, denounced  the  corrupt  practices  which  dis- 
graced the  senate  while  they  possessed  the  exclusive 
right  to  act  as  judices  on  criminal  trials  ;  his 
opinion  npon  this  subject  was  most  unequivocally 
expressed  when  Pompeius  brought  forward  his 
measure  (b.  c.  70^  for  restoring  the  privileges  of 
the  tribunes,  and  nis  presence  as  a  judex  upon  the 
impeachment  of  Veires  was  probably  one  of  the 
circumstances  which  deprived  the  culprit  of  all 
hope.  He  came  forward  as  an  opponent  of  the 
Oabinian  and  Manilian  laws  (b.  c.  67  and  66), 
and  Cicero  records  the  tribute  paid  by  the  popo- 
lace,  on  the  latter  occasion,  to  his  character  and 
talents ;  for  when,  in  the  coarse  of  an  aigument 
against  the  extravagant  powers  which  the  contem- 
f&ted  enactment  pnqweed  to  bestow  npon  a  single 
individual,  Catulus  asked  the  multitude  to  whom 
they  would  look  should  any  misfortune  befol  their 
fovourite,  the  crowd,  ahnost  with  one  voice,  shouted 
bock  the  reply,  that  they  would  look  to  himself. 
When  censor  along  with  Crassus  in  65,  he  with- 
atood  the  measures  of  his  coUeague,  who  desired  to 
make  Egypt  tributary  to  Rome,  and  so  firm  was 
each  in  maintaining  his  position,  that  at  len^ 
both  resigned  without  effecting  anything.  During 
the  progress  of  the  Catilinarian  plot  (b.  c.  63),  he 
alrenuously  supported  Cicero,  and  either  he  or 
Cato  was  the  first  to  hail  him  as  **  parens  patriae.** 
If  we  are  to  believe  Sallust,  Catulus  used  every 
«ffort  to  prevail  upon  Cicero  to  insert  the  name  of 
Caesar  among  the  conspirators,  stimulated,  it  is 
said,  by  a  recent  grudge ;  for,  when  candidate  for 
the  office  of  chief  pontifl^  he  had  been  defeated  by 
Caeaar.  That  a  bad  feeUng  existed  between  them 
as  dear,  for  the  first  act  of  Caesar  when  he  became 
praetor,  on  the  first  of  January,  62,  was  an  attempt 
-to  deprive  his  former  rival  oif  the  office  of  com- 
missioner for  the  restoration  of  the  Capitol,  which 
bad  been  destrsyed  by  fire  during  the  civil  war 
<(83),  an  appoinlment  held  by  him  ever  since  the 
death  of  SuUa.  But  the  optimates  who  were 
escorting  the  new  consuls,  upon  hearing  of  the 
attempt,  rushed  ia  a  body  to  the  forum  and  by 
their  united  efforts  threw  out  the  bill  Thus  the 
name  of  Catulus  became  connected  with  the  Ci^tol 
and  remained  bsoribed  on  the  temple  until  it  was 
again  consumed  ia  the  reign  of  ViteUius. 

Catulus  died  during  the  consulship  of  MeteUus 
Celer,  b.  &  60,  happy,  says  Cicero,  both  in  the 
splendour  of  his  life  and  in  having  been  spared  the 
spectacle  of  his  eeuntry's  ruin.  He  was  not  con- 
sidered an  orator,  bat  at  the  same  time  possessed 
the  power  of  expressiBg  his  opinions  with  learning, 
gnoe,  and  wisdom.  (Orelli,  Onom.  TtUL  ii.  p. 
367,  &c ;  Sail.  CatU.  85,  4^,  Frag,  Hukr,  L  iiL; 
TadL  UiiL  iiL  72^  Saetm.  JuL  15,  Gaib.  2; 
Val  Max.  vi  9.  §  5;  Plat.  Cram.  13,  CaL  Mm, 
16;  Senec.  ^pid,  97 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi  13j»  caUs 
him  piinceps  senatus,  rd  re  wpAra  rqt  00v?^s  i^v, 
at  the  time  of  the  Oabinian  law.  See  aJso  xxxviL 
37,  46,  xlr.  2;  OrelU,  Wyk  n.  31.)     [W.  R.] 

CATUS,  a  word  indicating  shrewdness,  caution, 
sagacity,  or  the  like,  was  a  swmamw  of  Sex.  Aelius 
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Paetas,  who  was  consul  b.  c.  198  [PABnrt],  sal 
the  cognomen  of  Sex.  Aelius,  consul  in  i.  d.4, 
with  a  Sentius  Satuminus.    (VelL  Pat.  u.  1<I1) 

CATUS  DECI'ANUS,  procurator  sf  Britsis 
when  the  people  rose  against  the  Ronans  m  a.  ol 
62  under  Boadicea,  was  by  his  extortioo  sad 
avarice  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  rev«4t  The 
Britons  commenced  the  vrar  by  bying  siege  Is 
Camalodunum,  and  as  Suetonius  PaaOiaas,  tht 
legate  of  the  province,  was  absent  upon  an  eipsdi* 
tion  against  the  island  of  Mona,  the  colaoisti  sf- 
plied  to  Catus  for  assistance,  who  was,  howefct, 
able  to  send  them  only  200  men.  Jihtx  the  M 
of  Camalodunum  and  the  defeat  of  Petilins  Ccn> 
alis,  Catus  fled  in  alarm  to  OauL  He  was  no* 
oeeded  in  his  office  of  procurator  by  Julias  Glss* 
sidanus.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  32,  38;  Dion  Caiabm. 
2;  comp.  BoADiCBA.) 

CATUS,  FI'RMIUS,  a  senator,  was  the  a^ 
cuser  of  Scribonius  Libo  Drusus  in  a.  n.  16.  A 
few  years  afterwards  (▲.  o.  24X  Catns  was  cm* 
demned  by  the  senate  to  be  banished  to  an  iiind, 
on  account  of  a  felse  accusation  of  maji*ttat  which 
he  brought  against  his  sister;  but  in  conseqanos 
of  his  former  service  in  the  accusation  of  Diasas, 
Hberius  remitted  his  banishment,  but  allowed  \m 
to  be  enelled  from  the  senate.  (Tac  Jjm,  a.  27, 
iv.  31.) 

CAVARFNUS,  a  Senonian,  whom  Caeor 
made  king  of  hb  people,  was  expeDed  by  his  sab- 
jects  and  compelled  to  fly  to  CaMar,B.c.  54.  He 
afterwards  accompanied  Caesar  in  Ids  war  sgsiwt 
Ambiorix.    (Caes.  B,  O,  v.  54,  vL  5.) 

CA'VARUS  (Ko^tl  the  hut  king  of  thst 
portion  of  Uie  Qanls  which  settled  in  T^aee  aad 
for  many  years  exacted  an  annual  tribate  from 
Bytantium.  It  was  chiefly  by  his  mediation  thst 
Prusias  I.  and  the  Rhodians  were  induced  to  make 
peace  with  Bviantium  in  B.&  219.  He  was  alti- 
nwtely  slain  in  battle  against  the  Thracians,  whs 
defeated  and  utterly  destroyed  all  the  Gaols  ia 
their  country.  fPolyb.  iv.  46,  62.)  Pdyfaias 
calls  him  **  a  royal-hearted  and  magnanimous  nan** 
{fiaur^Ku^hs  rf  ^tm  ical  firj/oKi^pmr),  and  «yi 
that  he  gave  great  protection  to  merchants  sailiiif 
to  the  Euxine ;  he  adds,  however,  that  he  wss 
spoilt  by  the  flattery  of  Soatratna  of  Chakeden. 
(Polyb.  viii.  24,  and  ap,  Aiken,  vi.  p.  352,  d.) 
**  Cavarus**  was  perhaps  rather  a  nsHmrnl  naoM 
than  one  peculiar  to  the  individual,  the  Csvari 
having  been  a  tribe  of  some  consequence  which 
dwelt  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rhone,  between 
Avignon  and  Valence.  (Strab.  iv.  pi  186 ;  Dale- 
champ,  ad  Atken.  L  c)  [E.  E.] 

CAU'CALUS  (KiiiJicaAot),  of  Chios,  a 
cian,  of  whom  an  eulogium  on  Hersdes  is 
tioned  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  412),  who  also 
that  he  was  a  brother  of  the  historian  Tluinpnmpaa 
It  is  very  probable,  that  Saidas  iA  PhotiQs(a.  «. 
Aa^funop  tnteiv)  refer  to  our  rhetoridm,  in  wUck 
case  the  name  Kovaa^of  must  be  chaaoed  iaao 
KoikaXot.  [L  S.] 

CAUCON  (KoAcwr),  a  son  of  Celaentta,  who  was 
believed  to  have  carried  the  tngies  of  the  gnat  god- 
dess from  Eleusis  to  Messene,  when  he  was  wocua^ 
ped  aa  a  hero.  His  tomb  was  shewn  in  Lifiaa. 
(Pana.  iv.  1.  S  4,  27.  8  4,  V.  5.  f  4.)  OneoCthe 
sons  of  Lycaon  also  bora  the  naase  of  Cam—. 
(ApoUod.  iiL  8.  $  1.)  [L.  &] 

CAUDI'NUS,  a  surname  oT  several  ol^Ue 
Comelii  LentulL    [Lbnti7Lv&] 
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CAUNUS.    [Byblmj.] 

CAU'SIUS  (Kaouatos)^  a  surname  of  Ascle- 
pini,  derired  from  Caiu  in  Arcadia,  where  he  was 
vmhipped.  (Steph.  Byz.  «.  o.  Kaovs ;  comp. 
Paul,  vul  26.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CAY'STRIUS  (Kaaffrptos),  a  ion  of  AchUIes 
and  the  Amaxon  Penthetileia,  from  whom  the  river 
Caystnis  was  beliered  to  hare  derived  its  name. 
Cay^us,  together  with  Asius,  had  a  heroum  on 
the  banks  of  that  river.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  650 ;  Serv. 
ad  Am.  id,  66\.)  [L.  S.] 

CEBALI'NUS  (K««aA<yoy),  a  brother  of  Nico- 
machiu,  who  lived  on  licentious  terms  with 
Dinmoa,  the  author  of  the  plot  against  the  life  of 
Alexander  the  Great  in  B.  c.  330.  Nicomachus 
acquainted  hia  brother  with  the  plot,  and  the  latter 
revealed  it  to  Philotaa  that  he  might  lay  it  before 
the  king ;  but  as  Philotas  neglected  to  do  so  for 
two  days,  Cebalinus  mentioned  it  to  Metron,  one 
of  the  royal  pages,  who  immediately  informed 
Alexander.  Osl»linu8  was  forthwith  brought  be- 
fore the  king,  and  orders  were  given  to  arrest 
Dimnus.  (Curt.  vi.  7;  Diod.  xvil  79.)  [Phi- 
lotah.] 

CEBES  (K^^),  of  Thebes,  was  a  disciple  of 
Pkilokua,  tlie  Pythagorean,  and  of  Socrates,  with 
whom  he  was  connected  by  intimate  friendship. 
(Xen.  Mem.  i.  2.  §  28,  iii.  11.  §  17  ;  Plat.  Crit 
p*  45,  b.)     He  is  introduced  by  ?lato  as  one  of 
the  interlocutors  in  the  Phaedo,  and  as  having 
been  present  at  the  death  of  Socrates.    (Phaed.  p. 
59,  c)     He  is  said  on  the  advice  of  Socrates  to 
lave  purchased  Phaedo,  who  had  been  a  slave,  and 
to  have  instructed  him  in  philosophy.     (Oell.  iL 
18;  Macrob.  &zt  i.  11;  Lactant  iil  24.)     Dio- 
genes Laertius  (iL  125)  and  Suidas  ascribe  to  him 
three  works,  viz.  n^ra{,  'E^/ai?,  and  ^pCvixos,  all 
(rf  which  Eudocia  (p.  272)  erroneously  attributes 
to  CaUippuB  of  Athens.     The  last  two  of  these 
works  are  lost,  and  we  do  not  know  what  they 
treated  of,  but  the  n(m{  is  still  extant,  and  is  re- 
ferred to  bj  several  ancient  writers.      (Lucian, 
Apolop.  42,    Bkel,  Praecept.  6 ;    Pollux,  iii  95 ; 
TertulliaD,  De  Praeaeript.  39;   Aristaenet  L  2.) 
This  nlpo^  ia  a  philosophical  explanation  of  a  table 
on  which  the  whole  of  human  life  with  its  dangers 
and  temptations  was  symbolically  represented,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  by  some  one 
m  the  temple  of  Cronos  at  Athens  or  Thebes. 
The  author  introduces  some  youths  contemplating 
tlK  table,  and  an  old  man  who  steps  among  them 
undertakes  to  ex]^n  its  meaning.     The  whole 
drift  of  the  little  book  is  to  shew,  that  only  the 
printer  derelopment  of  our  mind  and  the  possession 
of  real  virtues  can  make  us  truly  happy.     Suidas 
c^  this  wlpa^  a  Ht^/jyriats  ruv  tv  Ai5ov,  an  ex- 
^anatioti  which  is  not  applicable  to  the  work  now 
extant,  and  some  have  therefore  thought,  that  the 
vim|  to  which  Suidas  refers  was  a  different  work 
fnm  the  one  we  possess.    This  and  other  drcum- 
itances  hare  led  some  critics  to  doubt  whether  our 
*£(«(  is.  the  work  of  the  Theban  Cebes,  and  to 
aKribe  it  to  a  later  Cebes  of  Cyaicus,  a  Stoic  philo- 
sopher of  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius.    (Athen. 
iv.  p.  156.)      But  the  w(ra|  which  is  now  extant  is 
aani&stlj  written  in  a  Socratic  spirit  and  on  So- 
eratic  principles,  so  that  at  any  rate  its  author  is 
Bvh  more  likely  to  have  been  a  Socratic  than  a 
Stoie  philosopher.     There  are,  it  is  true,  some  few 
panages  (e.  g,  c  13)  where  persons  are  mentioned 
heiai^ing  to  a  later  age  than  that  of  the  Theban 
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Cebes,  but  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  and  a 
few  similar  passages  are  interpolations  by  a  later 
hand,  which  cannot  surprise  us  in  the  case  of  a 
work  of  such  popularity  as  the  triva^  of  Cebes. 
For,  owing  to  its  ethical  character,  it  was  formerly 
extremely  popular,  and  the  editions  and  transla- 
tions of  it  are  very  numerous.  It  has  been  trans- 
lated into  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  even 
into  Russian,  modem  Greek,  and  Arabic.  The 
first  edition  of  it  was  in  a  Latin  translation  by  L. 
Odaxius,  Bologna,  1497.  In  this  edition,  as  in 
nearly  all  the  subsequent  ones,  it  is  printed  to- 
gether with  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus.  The 
first  edition  of  the  Greek  text  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation is  that  of  Aldus  (Venice,  4to.,  without  date), 
who  printed  it  together  with  the  "  Institutiones 
et  alia  Opuscuhi**  of  C.  Lascaria.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  number  of  other  editions,  among 
which  we  need  notice  only  those  of  H.  Wolf 
(Basel,  1560, 8vo.),  the  Leiden  edition  (1640, 4to., 
with  an  Arabic  translation  by  Elichmann)  of  Jac 
Gronovius  (Amsterdam,  1689,  8vo.),  J.  Schuize 
(Hamburg,  1694,  12mo.),  T.  Hemsterhuis  (Ams- 
terdam, 1 708, 1  '^0.,  together  with  some  dialogues 
of  Lucian),  M.Meibom,  and  Adr.  Reland  (Utrecht, 
1711,  4to.),  and  Th.  Johnson.  (London,  1720, 
8vo.)  The  best  modem  editions  are  those  of 
Schweighauser  in  his  edition  of  Epictetus,  and 
also  separately  printed  (Straasburg,  1806,  12mo.), 
and  of  A.  Coraes  in  his  edition  of  Epictetus. 
(Paris,  1826,  8vo.) 

(Fabric  BUd,  Graec,  iL  p.  702,  Ac ;  Klopfer, 
De  Cebetis  Tabula  tres  DUaertationes^  Zwickau, 
1818,  &C.,  4ta;  Mimoires  de  VAcadimie  de»  In- 
9eript.  iii.  p.  146,  &C.,  xlviiL  p.  455,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CEBREN  (Kftfpijv),  a  river^  in  Troas,  the 
&ther  of  Asterope  or  Hesperie  and  Oenone.  (Apol- 
lod.  iii.  12.  §  5,  Ac. ;  Ov.  Met.  xi.  769.)    [L.  S.] 

CEBRrONES  (Kc^pMJvnO*  ^  ^^  o^  Priam, 
and  charioteer  of  Hector,  slain  by  Patroclus.  (Horn. 
IL  viiL  318,  xl  521,  xvL  736.)  [L.  S.1 

CECEIDES  (K»»Kef5t?s),  of  Hermione,  a  very 
ancient  Greek  dithyrarabic  poet,  whom  Aristo- 
phanes (Ntib,  981)  reckons  among  those  who  be- 
longed to  the  good  old  times,  but  had  become 
obsolete  in  his  own  days.  The  Scholiast  on  that 
passage  remarks,  that  Ceceides  was  also  mentioned 
by  the  comic  poet  Cratinus  in  his  ^  Panoptae.*^ 
(Comp.  Suidas,  ».  v,  KtiKiZioi ;  Bode,  GtstA.  der 
Lyr.  Dichtk  der  Hellen.  ii.  p.  303,  note  1.)    [L.  S.] 

CECROPS  (K^icpa^),  according  to  Apollodonis 
(iii.  14.  §  1,  &c.)  the  first  king  of  Attica,  which 
derived  from  him  its  name  Cecropia,  having  pre- 
viously borne  the  name  of  Acte.  He  is  described  as 
an  autochthon,  and  is  accordingly  called  a  fvyft^s, 
the  upper  part  of  whose  body  was  human,  while 
the  lower  was  that  of  a  dragon.  Hence  he  is  called 
5i^tnf(  or  peminus.  (Hygin.  Fab,  48 ;  Anton.  Lib. 
6  ;  Diod.  i.  28 ;  Aristoph.  Vesp.  438 ;  Ov.  Mel. 
ii.  555.)  Some  ancients  referred  the  epithet St^vi^s 
to  marriage,  of  which  tradition  made  him  the  foun- 
der. He  was  married  to  Agraulos,  the  daughter 
of  Actaeus,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Erysichthon, 
and  three  daughters,  Agraulos,  Herse,  and  Pan- 
drosos.  (Apollod.  /.  c. ;  Pans.  L  2.  §  5.)  In  his 
reign  Poseidon  called  forth  with  his  trident  a  well 
on  the  acropolis,  which  was  known  in  later  times 
by  the  name  of  the  Erechthean  well,  from  its  being 
enclosed  in  the  temple  of  Erechtheus.  (Pans.  i.  26. 
§  6 ;  Herod.  viiL  55.)  The  marine  god  now  want- 
ed to  take  possession  of  the  country ;  but  Athena, 
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who  entertained  the  Hune  desire,  planted  an  olire- 
tree  on  the  hill  of  the  acropolis,  which  c(»itinued 
to  be  shewn  at  Athens  down  to  the  ktest  times ; 
and  as  she  had  taken  Cecrops  as  her  witness  while 
she  planted  it,  he  decided  in  her  faTOur  when  the 
possession  of  Attica  was  disputed  between  her  and 
Poseidon,  who  had  no  witness  to  attest  that  he  had 
created  the  welL  Cecrops  is  represented  in  the 
Attic  legends  as  the  author  of  the  first  elements  of 
civilized  life,  such  as  marriage,  the  political  division 
of  Attica  into  twelve  communities,  and  also  as  the 
introducer  of  a  new  mode  of  worship,  inasmuch  as 
he  abolished  the  bloody  sacrifices  which  had  until 
then  been  ofiered  to  Zeus,  and  substituted  cakes 
(ircAayot)  in  their  stead.  (Pans.  viiL  2.  $  1;  Strab. 
ix.  p.  397;  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  1156.)  The  name 
of  Cecrops  occurs  also  in  other  parts  of  Greece, 
especially  where  there  existed  a  town  of  the 
name  of  Athenae,  such  as  in  Boeotia,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  founded  the  ancient  towns  of  Athe- 
nae and  Eleusis  on  the  rirer  Triton,  and  where  he 
had  a  heroum  at  Haliartus.  Tradition  there  called 
him  a  son  of  Pandion.  (Pans.  ix.  33,  §  1 ;  Stnb. 
ix.  p.  407.)  In  Euboea,  which  had  likewise  a 
town  Athenae,  Cecrops  was  called  a  son  of  Eredi- 
theus  and  Praxithea,  and  a  grandson  of  Pandion. 
(ApoUod.  iii.  15.  §§  I,  5;  Paus.  i  5.  §  3.)  From 
these  traditions  it  appears,  that  Cecrops  must  be 
regarded  as  a  hero  of  the  Pelasgian  race ;  and  M'dl- 
ler  justly  remarks,  that  the  different  mythical  per- 
sonages of  this  name  connected  with  the  towns  in 
Boeotia  and  Euboea  are  only  multiplications  of  the 
one  original  hero,  whose  name  and  story  were 
transplanted  firom  Attica  to  other  places.  The 
later  Greek  writers  describe  Cecrops  as  having  im- 
migrated into  Greece  with  a  band  of  colonists  firom 
Sais  in  Egypt  (Died.  L  29 ;  SchoL  ad  ArisL  PluL 
773.)  But  Uiis  account  is  not  only  rejected  by 
some  of  the  ancients  themselves,  but  by  the  ablest 
critics  of  modem  times.  (MUller,  Orchonu  p.  123; 
Thirlwall,  Grreoe,  i.  p.  66,  &c)  [L.  S] 

CEDRE'NUS,  GEO'RGIUS  (Fnifryios  6  Ke- 
iprjvds)^  a  Greek  monk,  of  whose  life  nothing  is 
known,  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  is  the 
author,  or  rather  compiler,  of  an  historical  work 
(Xvvo^is  l<rropim¥)  which  begins  with  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  goes  down  to  the  year  1057. 
This  extensive  work  is  written  in  the  form  of 
annals,  and  must  be  perused  with  great  caution, 
as  its  author  was  not  only  very  deficient  in  histo- 
rical knowledge,  but  shews  a  great  want  of  judg- 
ment and  a  degree  of  credulity  which  may  suit  a 
writer  of  legends,  but  which  becomes  absurd  and 
ridiculous  in  historians.  The  latter  part  of  the 
Synopsis,  which  treats  of  events  of  which  Cedrenus 
was  a  contemporary,  is  not  quite  so  bad,  but  it 
still  shews  that  the  author  was  utteriy  unable  to 
form  a  judgment  respecting  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  However,  as  the  work  is  extensive  and 
contains  an  abundance  of  fiicts,  it  may  frequently 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  other  authors;  but  a 
careful  writer  will  seldom  make  him  his  sole 
authority,  except  where  he  has  copied  good  sources. 

A  great  number  of  passages,  nay  long  epi* 
sodes,  of  the  Synopsis  are  also  found  in  the  Annals 
of  Jqannes  Scylitzes  Curopalates,  the  contempo- 
rary of  Cedrenus,  and  the  question  has  often  been 
discussed,  whether  Curopalates  copied  Cedrenus  or 
Cedrenus  Curopalates.  The  work  of  Curopalates 
goes  down  to  the  year  1081,  but  the  latter  writer 
was  a  man  of  much  more  intellect  and  judgment 
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than  Cedrenus,  and  there  is  do  doabt  thit  &• 
drenus  was  the  plagiarist,  althongh,  of  ooone,  he 
can  have  used  only  the  first  part  of  the  amaii 
of  Curopalates.  The  style  of  Cedrenos  is  veiy 
barbarous.  Oudin  (ComatenL  de  Ser^  Eedm. 
vol.  iL  p.  1130)  thinks,  bat  without  suflkient  evi- 
dence, that  Cedrenns  lived  in  the  twelfth  eentvy. 

The  general  Latin  title  of  the  Ijivn^  is,  ""Csb- 
pendiom  Historiamm  ab  Oibe  Omdita  ad  Tsim  vm 
Comnenum  (1057).**  The  first  edition,  pnbb^cd 
by  Xylander,  Basel,  1506,  foL,  with  a  Latin 
translation  and  a  prefiice,  is  very  deficient,  ss 
Xyhinder  perused  an  incomplete  M&  A  gesd 
edition  was  published  by  Goar  and  Fabret,  to- 
gether with  the  Annals  of  Cnropalatca,  Paria,  1(47, 
2  vols,  fol,  with  a  new  tnmslation,  a  ghjswy 
of  barbarisms,  and  a  pre&oe  of  Fabrot  This 
edition  is  complete,  or  very  ncariy  to,  the 
having  collated  good  MSSn  and  paid 
attention  to  the  nomenras  passages  taken  fros 
Curopalates ;  it  belongs  to  the  Puis  cotWirtisa  of 
the  Byiantine  historians,  and  is  reprinted  in  the 
Venice  collection.  The  hut  edition  is  by  lann- 
nuel  Bekker,  Bonn,  1838-39,  2  vols,  in  8va;  it 
is  the  revised  French  edition,  and  enntains  like- 
wise the  Annals  of  Curopalates*  (The  Pr^atm  4 
Xylander  and  Fabrpt  to  their  editions  of  Cedwaai; 
Fabric.  BiU,  Grate  vii  p.  464,  &c. ;  Leo  ADatios. 
DeGeorgHs.)    •  [W.  P.] 

CEIO'NIUS,  a  commoii  name  under  the  cd- 
perors. 

1.  CsioNius  ALBrNtJS,  the  nama  of  a  distia- 
guished  Roman,  probably  a  relation  of  the  eoipsnr 
Albinus,  put  to  death  by  Se veins  (Spait.&sv:  \l\ 
and  also  the  name  of  the  pnefiec^  uhi  nader 
Valerian.     (Vopisc  Aurelian,  9.) 

2.  CuoNius  Bassus,  a  friend  of  the  cHfsfsr 
Aurelian,  to  whom  the  latter  wrote  a  lettei^  pre- 
served by  Vopiscns  (AureUan.  31),  respecting  tW 
destruction  of  Palmyra.  His  full  name  was  Ceso- 
nius  Virios  Bassus,  and  he  was  consul  in  ▲.  n.  27L 
{FasL) 

3.  Ckionius  Commodur.    [CoamoDoa.] 

4.  Cbionius  Julianus,  a  fricaid  of  the  histerim 
Vopiscns.  (Vopisc  Firm.  2.) 

5.  Cbionius  Postumius,  the  frtbcr  of  the  cs- 
peror  Albinus  (CapitoL  Clod,  Alhn.  i\  whose  faU 
name  was  Dec  Clodius  Ceionios  Septtmins  Alhi- 
nus  [p.  93,  b.]. 

6.  Cbionius  PoeruMiANua,  a  rdation  of  the 
emperor  Albinus.  (CapitoL  Clod.  AUm.  6.) 

7.  Cbionius  Vbrus.     [Vbru&] 
CELAENO  (KcAou^X  »  P|«»d,  daaghter  ^ 

Atlas  and  Pleione,  and  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of 
Lycus  and  Eurypylus,  or,  according  to  ^hcrs.  of 
Lycus  and  Chimaereus  by  Prometheus.  (ApaUad. 
iiL  10.  $  1;  Ov.  Her.  xix.  135;  SchoL  odApaikm. 
mod.  iv.  1561 ;  Txetz.  ad  I^oopk.  132.^ 

There  are  several  other  mythokgicil  bonp  of 
this  name :  namely,  a  Haipy  (Viiv.  Amu  iiL  211), 
a  daughter  of  Eigeus  (Hygin.  Fa&.  157),  n  daoighiBr 
of  Hyamus  (Pans.  x.  6.  §  2^  a  JDanaid  (StxaK  xxu 
p.  579;  ApoUod.  il  1.  §  5),  and  an  Amaaim.  (Diad. 
iv.  16.)  [L.S.J 

CELE'DONES  {JKi^Ktfiwtt),  the  sooUui^  god- 
desses, were  firequently  represented  by  the  aacscats 
in  works  of  art,  and  wen  believed  to  ba  endowed,  J 
like  the  Sirens,  with  a  magic  power  of  ao^  Foe 
this  reason,  they  are  comiMured  to  the  ija|i«s« 
Hephaestus  was  said  to  have  oade  their  goUea 
images  on  the  ceiling  of  the  tempU  at  fTr^j 
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(Paos.  iz.  5.  §  5 ;  Athen.  vii.  p.  290  ;  Philostr. 
ViL  ApoUom.  TL  11 ;  Find.  Fragm,  25,  p.  568,  &c 
eiBbckh;  comp.  Huschke  and  Bottiger,  in  the 
Nm  Teutteke  Menmr,  u,  p.  38,  Ac)       [L.  S.] 

CELER.  1.  A  freedman  of  Atticus,  in  all  pro- 
bability. (Cic  orf  u<«.  X.  1,  xi.  4,  xil  8.) 

2.  A  Roman  knight,  poiaoned  Jonios  Silanos  at 
the  instigation  of  Agrippina,  in  the  firtt  year  of 
Nero's  reign,  ▲.  d.  55.   (Tac.  Atm,  xiii.  1,  33.) 

3.  A  Roman  knight  in  the  time  of  Domitian, 
was  Moaiged  to  death  in  the  comitinm  for  having 
<»ouDitted  incest  with  Cornelia,  a  Vestal  riigin, 
although  be  persisted  in  his  innocence  to  the  last. 
(Plin.  Ep,  iv.  11;  oomp.  Suet.  Dom,  8;  Dion 
CsM.  Ixvii.  3.) 

CEL£R,  an  artist  of  considerable  talent  and 
RnowQ,  was,  together  with  Sevems,  the  principal 
aichitect  of  Nero*s  immense  building,  the  golden 
hoaie,  of  which  only  a  few  remains  are  now 
visible  m  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  perhaps  at 
the  foot  of  the  Palatine  near  the  arch  of  Titus. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  completion  of  this  colossal 
palace,  both  artists,  whose  daring  and  talent  did 
luH  shrink  from  the  mightiest  works,  undertook  a 
•till  more  gigantic  enterprise.  Since  the  searports 
of  Ostia  and  Portns  were  small  and  dangerous,  so 
that  all  Uuger  Tessels  entered  the  port  of  Puteoli, 
they  got  the  emperor*s  consent  to  dig  a  canal  from 
the  lake  AYemus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and 
began  actually  by  working  a  way  through  the  hills 
near  the  lake,  but  were  probably  prevented  from 
ezecstbg  their  intention  by  the  death  of  their 
ODplojer.  (Tac.  Amu  zr.  42 ;  Osann,  Ktauibiatt, 
1830,  No.  88.)  [L.  U.] 

CELER,  ASI'NIUS,  Hved  in  the  reign  of  Ca- 
%»la,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (H,N.  Ijl  17. 
>•  31)  as  a  man  of  consular  rank ;  but  when  he  was 
<=<^tisal  b  not  known.  He  may  have  been  the  son 
of  C.  Asinins  Qallus,  consul  B.  c.  8. 

CELER,  CANrNIUS,  a  Greek  rhetorician, 
the  teacher  of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus,  was  one 
1^  the  secretaries  of  Hadrian,  and  was  distinguished 
£»  his  skill  in  the  composition  of  the  imperial  let- 
t«n.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  art  of  rhetoric. 
(Phaostr.  ViL  SopL  i.  22,  who  calls  him  rtx^o- 
l/f^i  CapitoL  Ver,  2;  Aristeid.  Or.  Sacr,  5. 
^l^.  335,  ed.  Jebb.) 

CELER,  DOMI'TIUS,  an  intimate  friend  of 
PwN  persuaded  the  latter,  after  the  death  of  Ger- 
''isnicas,  to  return  to  Syria,  and  was  himself  pre- 
^WMly  sent  by  Piso  into  the  province.  (Tac.  Atm, 
fi.  77-79.) 
CELER,  P.  EGNATIUS.  [Barea.] 
CELER,  METELLUS.  [Mitbllus.] 
CELEUS  (Ki|Ae<$5),  a  king  of  Eleusis,  and  hus- 
band of  MetaoeiiB.  When  Demeter,  on  her  wan- 
^^nogt  in  search  of  her  daughter,  came  to  Eleusis, 
^  stayed  in  the  house  of  Celeus.  The  goddess 
yiahed  to  make  his  son  Demophon  immortal,  and, 
m  Older  to  destroy  his  mortal  parts,  she  put  him 
^  night  into  the  fire ;  but  Metaneira,  ignorant  of 
the  object,  screamed  aloud  on  seeing  her  child  in 
the  file,  and  Demophon  was  destroyed  by  the 
&IBCS.  Demeter,  to  make  up  for  the  loss,  bestowed 
Sntt  fisTonrs  upon  Triptolemus,  the  other  son  of 
Cdeos.  (Apollod.  L  5.  §  1;  Triptolemus.)  Ce- 
^  is  d^cribed  as  the  first  priest  of  Demeter  at 
Qeosa,  and  his  daughters  as  priestesses  of  the 
f>ddesii  (Horn.  Hym.  in  Dem,  101,  &c.;  Paus.  i. 
38. 1  3,  iL  14.  §  2.)  There  is  another  mythical 
penonageof  this  name.  (Antoa  Lib.  19.)  [L.  S.] 
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CELSUS  (r.  Cbnsete»),  one  of  the  thirty  ty- 
rants enumerated  by  Trebellius  Pollio.  [Comp. 
AuRSOLUS.]  In  the  twelfth  year  of  Gallienus, 
A.  D.  265,  when  usurpers  were  springing  up  in 
every  quarter  of  the  Roman  world,  a  certain  Celsus, 
who  had  never  risen  higher  in  the  service  of  the 
state  than  the  rank  of  a  military  tribune,  living 
quietly  on  his  knds  in  Africa,  in  no  way  remaik- 
able  except  as  a  man  of  upright  life  and  command- 
ing person,  was  suddenly  proclaimed  emperor  by 
Vibius  Passienus,  proconsul  of  the  province,  and 
Fabius  Pomponianus,  general  of  the  Libyan  frx>n- 
tier.  So  sudden  was  the  movement,  that  the  ap- 
propriate trappings  of  dignity  had  not  been  pro- 
vided, and  the  hsinds  of  (^dliena,  a  cousin  it  is  said 
of  the.  lawful  monarch,  invested  the  new  prince 
with  a  robe  snatched  frx>m  the  statue  of  a  goddess. 
The  downfall  of  Celsus  was  not  less  npid  than  his 
elevation  :  he  was  slain  on  the  seventh  day,  his 
body  was  devoured  by  dogs,  and  the  loyal  inhabi- 
tants of  Sicca  testified  their  devotion  to  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  by  devising  an  insult  to  the  memory 
of  his  rival  unheard-of  before  that  time.  The  effigy 
of  the  traitor  was  raised  high  upon  a  cross,  round 
which  the  rabble  danced  in  triumph.  The  names 
T.  Comeliut  rest  upon  the  authority  of  medals  pub- 
lished by  Goltzius  now  universally  recognised  as 
spurious.  (Trebell.  Pollio,  Tiy.  Tynum.)  [W.  R.] 

CELSUS,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  a  pupil  of  Liba- 
nius.  (Liban.  Ep,  627,  1581,  OraU  zxvL  voL  il 
p.  606.) 

CELSUS,  an  Epicurean,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  Antonines,  and  was  a  friend  of  Lucian. 
There  was  another  Celsus,  who  lived  before  the 
time  of  Nero,  but  he  is  of  no  historical  importance. 
Neither  would  the  other  have  been  so,  but  for  the 
doubt  whether  he  is  not  the  author  of  the  attack 
on  Christianity  called  the  ii6yos  dXi^^f,  which 
has  acquired  so  much  notoriety  from  the  answer 
written  to  it  by  Origen.  [Oriosnbs.]  To  the 
Epicurean  Celsus,  Lucian  dedicated  his  life  of  the 
magician  Alexander,  and  in  the  course  of  it  (§  21) 
pnises  a  work  written  by  him  against  the  belief  in 
magic.  But  in  the  book  against  Christianity,  Celsus 
stated  with  apparent  approbation  the  opinion  of  the 
Platonists,  that  enchanters  had  power  over  all  who 
have  not  raised  themselves  above  the  influence  of 
sensuous  nature  (v^ii),  but  not  over  those  who  are 
elevated  to  communion  urith  the  Deity ;  the  whole 
of  which  sentiment  is  inconsistent  with  the  doo> 
trine  of  Epicurus.  Again,  he  talked  of  the 
soul^s  relation  to  Ood,  of  the  spirit  of  man  as 
immortal  and  derived  firom  the  Divinity,  of  evil 
spirits  springing  firom  the  tkri  and  opposing  the 
designs  of  God.  All  these  are  plainly  the  sen- 
timents, not  of  an  Epicurean,  but  of  a  Plato- 
nist  Indeed,  the  only  reason  for  supposing  the 
author  of  this  work  to  be  the  Epicurean  Celsus, ' 
is  the  positive  assertion  of  Origeji,  who,  however, 
is  obli|^  to  have  recourse  to  some  curious  hypo- 
theses to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  the  Platonic 
element  One  is,  that  the  author  chose  to  conceal 
his  real  views,  because  there  was  at  the  time  a 
strong  prejudice  against  Epicureans  as  deniers  of 
all  religion,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  judges  of  the 
merits  of  Christianity.  But  this  seems  improbable, 
and  on  the  whole  it  is  better  to  suppose  Celsus 
the  Epicurean  and  Celsus  the  author  of  this  book 
to  be  different  persons.  With  regard  to  the  woric 
itself  it  is  a  mixture  of  self*sufficiency,  ignorance, 
and  inconsistency.     In  one  place  the  author  re- 
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proached  the  Christians  as  slaves  of  a  blind  belie£^ 
in  another  with  their  numerous  sects  and  ever- 
varying  opinions.  Sometimes  he  spoke  of  them  as 
the  slaves  of  their  senses  (SctA^y  xai  ^iKoawiiorow 
yivo%\  on  another  occasion  at  persons  who  rejected 
all  external  worship  whatever.  He  was  indignant 
that  the  Christian  promises  are  offered  to  sinners, 
and  said  in  reference  to  our  Lord^s  coming  to  save 
them,  rl  84  roh  dw^Mprr^ots  oOic  Mfj^)$fi;  he 
also  argued  a  priori  against  the  doctrines  of  a 
special  Providence,  the  Fall,  and  the  Redemption, 
asserting  that  Ood  made  his  work  perfect  once  for 
all,  and  had  no  need  to  improve  it  afterwards. 
(Origenes,  adv.  Cels, ;  Brucker,  Nisi.  CriL  PkiL 
Per.  ii^  L  1, 2,  8  ;  Neander,  GtsckichU  der  Christie 
KircJte^  vol.  i.  sect  2.)  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

CELSUS  ALBINOVA'NUS,  the  secretary  of 
Tib.  Claudius  Nero,  and  a  friend  of  Horace,  to 
whom  the  latter  addressed  one  of  his  Epistles  (I 
8).  He  is  thought  to  be  the  same  as  the  poet 
Celsus  mentioned  in  another  of  Horace*s  Epistles 
(L  3),  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  compiled  his 
poems  from  other  persons*  writings.  He  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  poet  Pedo  Albinovanus, 
the  friend  of  Ovid.     [Albinovanus.] 

CELSUS,  APPULEIUS,  a  physician  of  Ccn- 
turipa  in  Sicily,  who  was  the  tutor  of  Valens  and 
Scribonius  Largus  (Scrib.  Larg.  De  Compot.  Medi- 
cam.  capp.  94,  \1\\  and  who  must  therefore  have 
lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  work 
entitled  Herbarium^  ku  de  Medieamin&u»  Her- 
barum^  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Appuleius 
Barbarus  [Appulbius],  but  this  is  probably  not 
the  case.  He  may,  however,  perhaps  be  the  per- 
son who  is  quoted  several  times  in  the  Geoponica, 
Cantab.  8vo.  1704.  [W.  A.  G.] 

CELSUS,  ARRU'NTIUS,  an  ancient  com- 
mentator on  Terence,  who  probably  lived  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian 
aera.  (Schopen,  De  Terentio  et  DonaiOy  Bonn, 
1821.) 

CELSUS,  A.»  CORNELIUS,  a  very  celebrated 
I^tin  writer  on  medicine,  of  whose  age,  origin,  or 
even  actual  profession,  we  know  but  little.  There 
are  some  incidental  expreuions  which  lead  to  the 
conjecture,  that  he  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  under  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius ;  and  particularly  the  mode  in  which  he 
refers  toThemison(Praef.  lib.i.  pp.  5,  9,  iii.  4,  p.  43) 
would  indicate  that  they  were  either  contempora- 
riea,  or  that  Themison  preceded  him  by  a  short 
period  only.  With  respect  to  the  country  of  Celsus 
(though  he  has  been  claimed  as  a  native  of  Verona), 
we  have  nothing  on  which  to  ground  our  opinion, 
except  the  purity  of  his  style,  which  at  most  would 

Erove  no  more  than  that  he  had  been  educated  or 
ad  passed  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  at  Rome. 
With  regard  to  his  profession,  there  is  some  reason 
to  doubt  whether  he  was  a  practitioner  of  medicine 
or  whether  he  only  studied  it  as  a  branch  of  general 
science,  after  the  manner  of  some  of  the  ancient 
Greek  philosophers.  This  doubt  has  arisen  princi- 
pally from  the  mode  in  which  he  is  referred  to 
by  Columella  (de  Re  Rust.  I  L  14)  and  by  Quin- 
tilian  (xiL  11),  and  by  his  not  being  enume- 
rated by  Pliny  among  the  physicians  of  Rome 


*  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  his  praenomen 
was  ^ii/iu  or  Avrelim,  but  it  ii  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  Aurdnu, 
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in  his  sketch  of  the  history  of  medicine.  (H.  N. 
xxix.  1,  &c)      But,  on  the  other  hand,  his  wttck 
appears  to  bear  very  strong  evidence  that  he  wis 
an  actual  practitioner,  that  he  was  fiuniliar  witk 
the  phenomena  of  disease  and  the  (operation  d 
remedies,  and  that  he  described  and  reconnneBdei 
what  fell  under  his  own  obeenration,  and  was 
sanctioned  by  his  own  experience ;  so  that  it  seen 
upon  the  whole  most  probable  that  be  was  «  phy- 
sician by  profession,  but  that  he  devoted  ptft  <£ 
his  time  and  attention  to  the  cultivatScm  of  hten- 
ture  and  general  science.    Quintilian  speaks  ntkf 
slightingly  of  him,  calls  him  (xii.  1 1)  '^  mediocn 
vir  ingenio,^  and  says  he  not  only  wrote  on  sH 
sorts  of  literary  matters,  but  even  on  agrindtoR 
and  military  tactics.     Of  these  numerous  vorb 
only  one  remains  entire,  bis  celebrated  treatise  ca 
Medicine;   but  a  few  fragments  of  a  w(ffk  m 
Rhetoric  were  published  ander  his  name  in  1569, 
8vo.,  Colon.,   with   the   title  "  Aarelii  Canwiii 
Celsi,  Rhetoris  vetustissimi  et  clariasimi,  de  Arte 
Dicendi  Libellus,  primum  in  Lucem  editus,  carsate 
Sixto  a  Popma  Phrysio."      This  little  woik  ii 
inserted  by  Fabriciua  at  the  end  of  bis  BHHalkn 
Latino,  where  it  fills  about  six  small  quarto  pa^ 
and  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  works  of  Gcem. 

The  treatise  of  Celsus  **  De  Medictna,"*  (k  Mt- 
dieine^  is  divided  into  eight  books.     It  coauBcficef 
with  a  judicious  sketch  of  the  history  of  mediditt, 
terminating  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  rival  tec^ 
the  Dogmatici  and  the  Empirid,  which  has  bee« 
given  in  the  Diet  ^  J «t  pp.  550,  379.    Thefint 
two  books  are  principally  occupied  by  the  coo&i^ 
ration  of  diet,  and  ^e  general  principles  oi  then- 
peutics  and  pathology ;  the  remaining  books  are 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  particular  diseasei 
and  their  treatment ;  the  third  and  fourth  to  in- 
ternal diseases;  the  fifth  and  sixth  to  extcrmi 
diseases,  and  to  pharmaceutical  preparatiQiDS ;  sad 
the  last  two  to  those  diseases  which  more  pcrticfi' 
larly  belong  to  surgery.     In  the  treatment  of  di*- 
ease,  Celsus,  for  the  most  part,  porsaes  the  metkod 
of  Asclepiades  of  Bithynia ;  he  is  not,  however;  wr 
vilely  attached  to  him,  and  never  hecitatea  to  adopt 
any  practice  or  opinion,  however  oontranr  to  his, 
which  he  conceives  to  be  sanctioned  by  direct  ex- 
perience.     He  adopted  to  a  certain  extent  the 
Hippocratic  method   of  observing   and  watdurf 
over  the  operations  of  Natore,  aatd  at  reguUting 
rather  than  opposing  them, — a  method  which,  with 
respect  to  acute  diseases,  may  frequently  afp^tf 
inert.     But  there  are  occasions  on  which  be  dis- 
plays considerable  decision  and  boldDess,  and  par- 
ticulariy  in  the  use  of  the  lancet,  which  be  ec*- 
ployed  with  more  freedom  than  any  of  his  prrde- 
cessors.     His  regulations  for  the  esnployvient  «i 
blood-letting  and  of  puigativea  are  laid  dowa  writh 
minuteness  and  precision  (iL  10,  Ac.,  p.  SO,  &c); 
and,  although  he  was  in  some  meaaare  kd  astny 
by  his  hypothesis  of  the  crudity  and  concoctioB  «f 
the  humours,  the  rules  which  he  preacribed  wn* 
not  very  different  frvm  those  which  wtn  geaenOy 
adopted  in  the  commencement  of  the  preaent  ce» 
tury.     His  description  of  the  s^mptooia  of  fere^ 
and  of  the  diflSerent  varieties  which   it 
either  firom  the  nature  of  the  epidemic,  or  frott 
the  circumstances  under    which    it 
(iii  3,  Ac,  p.  43,  &c),  are  correct  and 
his  practice  was  founded  upon  the  principle 
referred  to,  of  watching  the  opexationa  oC  N 
conceiving  that  fever  coonated    rawutiilly  ia 
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effort  of  the  constitntion  to  throw  off  some  morbid 
csnse,  and  that,  if  not  unduly  interfered  with,  the 

Jrooeas  would  terminate  in  a  state  of  health.  We 
ere  see  the  germ  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ^  vis  me- 
dicatrix  Naturae,^  which  has  had  so  much  influence 
OTer  the  practice  of  the  roost  enlightened  physicians 
of  modem  times,  and  which,  although  erroneous, 
has  perhaps  led  to  a  less  haiardous  practice  than 
the  hypotheses  which  hare  been  substituted  in  its 
room. 

But  perhaps  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
parts  of  the  work  of  Celsus  are  those  which  treat 
of  Surgery  and  surgical  operations,  of  which  some 
account  is  given  in  the  Diet  ofAni,  art  Chirurffia, 
It  is  Tery  remarkable  that  he  is  almost  the  first 
writer  who  professedly  treats  on  these  topics,  and 
yet  his  descriptions  of  the  diseases  and  of  their 
treatment  prove  that  the  art  had  attained  to  a 
Teiy  considerable  degree  of  perfection.     Many  of 
what  are  termed  the  *^  capitid**  operations  seem  to 
have  been  well  understood  and  frequently  practised, 
and  it  maj  be  safely  asserted,  that  the  state  of 
Surgery  at  the  time  when  Celsus  wrote,  was  com- 
paratively  much  more    advanced    than    that  of 
Hedicine.      The   Pharmacy  of  Celsus  forms  an- 
other curioos  and  interesting  part  of  his  work,  and, 
Hke  his  Surgery,  marks  a  state  of  considerable 
improvement  in  this  branch  of  the  art     Many  of 
his  fonnulae  are  well  aimnged  and  efficacious,  and, 
on  the  whole,  they  may  be  said  to  be  more  correct 
and  even  more  scientific  than  the  multifiirious 
compounds  which  were  afterwards  introduced  into 
practice,  and  which  were  not  completely  disou^ed 
mitil  our  own  times.    The  style  of  Celsus  has  been 
miKh  admired,  and  it  is  in  foct  equal  in  purity  and 
elegance  to  that  of  the  best  writers  of  the  Augustan 
age.    This  is  probably  one  of  the  chief  reasons  of 
Ms  work   having  been  chosen  as  a  text-book  in 
modem  times ;  but  it  would  be  great  injustice  to 
suppose  that  this  is.  its  only  merit,  or  that  it  con- 
tains notbing  but  a  judicious  and  well-arranged 
altttzact  of  what  had  been  said  by  his  predecessors. 
S(mie  instances  of  his  lax  and  inaccurate  use  of 
certain  anatomical  terms  are  mentioned  in  the 
r>ieL  of  Ant,  art,  Pkysiologia;  but  his  anatomical 
and  physiological  knowledge  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  his  contempo- 
raries.    In  many  passages  of  his  work  he  follows 
Hippociatea,    especially    when    treating    of   the 
general    symptoms  and  phaenomena  of  diseases; 
and  occaaionally  we  meet  with  sentences  literally 
translated  from  the  Greek.   He  does  not,  however, 
by  any  means  blindly  embrace  his  doctrines,  and 
difl^  from  him  occasionally  both  in  theory  and 
practice. 

The  work  of  Celsus,  entitled  De  Medidna 
LSbri  Odo^  has  been  published  very  often ;  Chou- 
lant  mentions  four  editions  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tory,  fifteen  in  the  sixteenth,  five  in  the  seven- 
teenth, thirteen  in  the  eighteenth,  and  twelve 
in  the  first  thirty-five  yean  of  the  nineteenth. 
The  first  edition  was  published  at  Florence, 
1478,  small  foL,  edited  by  BarthoL  Fontius:  it  is 
ssid  to  be  very  scarce,  and  is  described  by 
Dibden  in  his  B&Uoth.  Spencer*  i.  303.  Peihaps 
the  other  editions  that  best  deserve  to  be  noticed 
are  those  by  Van  der  Linden,  Lugd.  Bat.  1657, 
12aio.;  Almeloveen,  AmsteL  1687,  12mo.  (which 
vas  several  times  reprinted) ;  Taiga,  Patav.  1769, 
ito.  (wboae  text  has  been  the  basis  of  most 
subsequent   editions)  ;    Lugd.   Bat.  1785,   4to.  ; 
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Argent.  1 806,  8vo.  2  vols. ;  and  MilligBn,  Edinb. 
18*26,  8vo.  The  latest  edition  mentioned  by 
Choulant  is  that  by  F.  Ritter  and  H.  Albera, 
Colon,  ad  Rhen.  1835,  12mo.  The  work  has 
been  translated  into  English,  French,  Italian,  and 
Oennan.  The  English  transktions  appear  to  be 
chiefly  made  for  the  use  of  medical  students  in 
London  who  are  preparing  for  their  examination 
at  Apothecaries*  Hall,  and  are  not  very  good.  A 
great  number  of  works  have  been  published  on 
Celsus  and  his  writings,  which  are  enumemted  by 
Choulant,  but  which  cannot  be  mentioned  here. 
Further  particulars  respecting  his  medical  opinions 
may  be  found  in  Le  Clerc^s  HiH.  de  la  Mid. ; 
Haller^s  BiUiotk,  Medic,  Prod,  vol.  I ;  Sprengers 
Hist,  de  la  Mid.  vol.  ii.  See  also  Bostock*s  Hist, 
(/  Med.y  and  Choulant*s  Handbuck  der  Bucher- 
hmde  /Ur  dieAeUere  Medidn^  Leipz.  1840,  8vo., 
from  which  works  the  greater  part  of  the  preeeding 
account  has  been  taken.  [W.  A.  O.] 

CELSUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  tribune  of  the  city- 
cohort,  was  condemned  to  death  under  Tiberius, 
and  broke  his  own  neck  in  prison  by  means  of  the 
chains  with  which  he  was  fettered,  in  order  to 
escape  the  disgrace  of  a  public  execution.  (Tac 
Ann.  vi.  9,  14.) 

CELSUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  scholar  at  Constanti- 
nople in  the  seventh  century  after  Christ,  who 
made  a  recension  of  the  text  of  Caesar^s  Commen- 
taries, whence  we  find  subjoined  to  many  MSS.  of 
Caesar,  Julius  Ceisus  Vir  Clarissimus  et  Comes 
reoensuiy  or  Julius  Cdsus  Constantinus  V,  C.  l^. 
Many  modem  writers,  indeed,  have  maintained 
that  Celsus  was  the  author  of  these  commentaries, 
and  still  more  have  attributed  to  biro  the  works 
on  the  Spanish  aud  African  wars ;  but  the  former 
supposition  is  ridiculous,  and  the  latter  desti- 
tute of  proof.  Julius  Celsus  has  been  usually 
regarded  as  the  author  of  the  life  of  Caesar,  which 
has  been  frequently  printed  with  the  editions  of 
Caesar^s  Commentaries  under  the  title  of  Julii 
Celsi  Cofmmentarii  de  Vita  (yoesaris ;  but  this  work 
has  been  proved  by  C.  E.  Ch.  Schneider  (Fetrar- 
choc,  Historia  Julii  Caesaris^  Lips.  1827)  to  be  a 
work  of  Petrareh^s.  There  is  a  dissertation  on 
Julius  Celsus  by  Dodwell,  appended  to  his  Annales 
Quinctilianei  et  Statiani^  Oxon.  1698. 

CELSUS,  JUVE'NTIUS,  a  Roman  jurist, 
who  flourished,  as  Majansius  and  Heineccins  have 
clearly  shewn,  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  aera.  He  succeeded  Pegasus, 
the  follower  of  Proculus,  and  was  himself  succeeded 
by  Celsus,  the  son,  and  Neratius  Priscus.  (Dig. 
U  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  47.)  He  belonged  (at  least  on 
one  occasion)  to  the  consilium  of  the  consul  Du- 
cenus  Vems,  who  was  probably  a  consul  sufiectus, 
and  is  nowhere  named  except  in  Dig.  31.  s.  29. 
The  numerous  attempts  of  learned  men  to  identify 
Ducenus  with  recorded  consuls  are  without  ground, 
and  most  of  their  conjectures  refer  to  too  late  a 
period,  unless  Celsus  the  fiither  attained  to  an  un- 
usual age.  Thus  Wieling  (JurispruJentia  Bestir- 
tuia^  p.  361)  and  GuiL  Orotius  {De  Vitis  Jurisp. 
ii.  c.  2.  §  2)  make  Ducenus  the  same  as  L.  Cejonius 
Commodus  Verus,  who  was  consul  a.  d.  106. 
Others  are  for  L.  Annius  Verus,  consul  a.  d.  121. 
Ant.  Augustinus  (De  Nominibus  Propriis  Pandec- 
(arum,  c  3,  p.  259,  n.  [g.])  seems  to  think  he 
might  have  been  the  Juventius  Vems,  who  was 
consul  for  the  third  time  a.  d.  134.  Heinecdut 
{Hist.  Jur,  dv,  §  241,  n.)  is  for  Decennius  Oemi- 
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jms,  who  wag  consul  suffectuB  a.  d.  57«  and  whote 
cognomen  might  have  been  Veras.  It  was  in  the 
council  of  Dncenus  Venis  that  the  opinion  of 
Celsus  the  £Either  was  given  upon  an  important 
point,  and  was  adopted  as  law.  He  held  (to 
use  tbe  nomenclature  of  English  jurisprudence), 
that  the  beneficial  interest  in  a  legacy  did  not 
lapse  by  the  death  of  the  trustee  before  the  tes- 
tator. (As  to  the  consilium  of  the  consul  and 
other  magistrates,  see  Did,  ofAni.s,v.  Conventm ; 
also  Cic  BnU,  22 ;  Plin.  £^,  L  20  ;  Amm.  Mar. 
zxxiii.  c.  tdt, ;  Suet.  Tiber.  33  ;  TUuli  or  Corpore 
Ulpianiy  1.  s.  13 ;  Cod.  I.  tit  51 ;  Dig.  1.  tit  21. 
s.  2,  pr.;  tit  22.)  In  Dig.  17.  tit  1.  s.  39,  his 
opinion  is  cited  along  with  that  of  Aristo,  who  was 
rather  younger  than  Celsus  the  £Either.  The  Celsus 
to  whom  Aristo  gives  answers  in  Dig.  2.  tit  14. 
s.  7.  §  2,  and  Dig.  40.  tit  7.  s.  29.  §  1,  was  Celsus 
the  son,  who,  having  gained  greater  celebrity  as  a 
jurist  than  his  &ther,  is  understood  to  be  meant  in 
the  Digest  whenever  Celsus  is  named  without  the 
addition  pater  or  JUim.  Bach,  who  thinks  the 
contrary  more  likely  {HkL  Jurisp,  Bom,  iiL  c  1. 
§  22.  n.  [h.]),  is  certainly  mistaken.  Compare 
Dig.  12.  tit  4,  s.  3;  §§  6,  7 ;  Dig.  31.  s.  20.  It 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  name  of  the  fi&ther 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  son,  viz.  P.  Juventins 
Celsus,  for  otherwise  he  would  probably  have  been 
distinguished  by  the  difference  of  name,  whereas  he 
is  never  mentioned  by  any  other  appellation  than 
Celsus  pater.  There  is  no  direct  citation  from  him 
in  the  Digest  Stockmann  {ad  Bachii  Hist.  Jurisp. 
Rom.  loc  cit)  mentions  a  conjecture  of  Ev.  Otto 
{Prae/.  ad  Thes.  i.  p.  28),  that  there  were  three  jth 
lists  named  Celsus,  vix.  fether,  son,  and  grandson  ; 
but  the  reference  to  Otto  seems  to  be  incorrect  It 
is,  indeed,  highly  probable  that  the  P.  Juventius, 
who  appears  from  an  inscription  in  Gniter  (p.  607 )  to 
have  been  promagister  sciinii  under  Antoninus 
Pius,  A.  D.  155,  was  a  grandson  of  the  elder  Celsus, 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  he  was  a  jurist  Those 
who,  like  Manage  (Amoen.  Jur,  c  xx.),  identify 
the  promagister  with  the  son^  must  suppose  that 
the  son  discharged  an  exceedingly  laborious  office 
in  a  very  advanced  age.  Very  little  is  known  of 
Celsus  the  &ther,  though  much  has  been  written 
upon  him.  Among  the  legal  biographers  who  have 
attributed  to  his  life  one  or  more  of  the  events  that 
belong  to  the  life  of  his  son,  are  OuiL  Grotius, 
Onvina,  and  Strauchius.  (  VUas  vei,JCtorumj  No. 
2,  p.  14.)  The  Oens  Juventia  was  an  ancient 
race,  and  could  boast  of  several  jurists,  as  T.  Ju- 
ventius, C.  Juventius,  and  M.  Juventius  Latem- 
nensis.  In  manuscripts  and  monuments,  from  the 
ordinary  interchange  of  V  and  B,  the  name  is 
often  spelt  Jubentius.  (  Majansius,  ad  XXX  JOlos, 
ii.  pp.  236—255.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CELSUS,  P.  JUVE'NTIUS,  a  Roman  jurist, 
the  son  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article.  He 
was  an  accomplice  in  a  conspiracy  against  Domi- 
tian,  along  with  Nerva  (who  was  afterwards  em- 
peror) and  othere ;  but  although  he  was  denounced 
to  the  emperor,  he  contrived  to  rescue  himself  and 
his  companions,  by  flattering  the  emperor,  by  pro- 
fessinff  his  innocence,  and  by  promising  to  unravel 
the  whole  plot,  and  thus  creating  delays  until  the 
death  of  Domitian.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixvii.  13;  Phi- 
lostrat  ViL  ApoU.  Tt/am,  vii.  3.)  He  was  after- 
wards highly  £Eivoured  by  Nerva  and  his  son 
Trajan.  Pliny  (Ep,  vi  5)  mentions  an  altercation 
between  him  and  Lidnius  Nepoa,  concerning  the 
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came  of  Pomponius  Rufus  Varinot.  Celns  was 
then  praetor,  and,  as  the  leges  anaalee  were  at  tbst 
time  religioosly  observed  (Plin.  ^f>.  viL  16),  msj 
be  supposed  to  have  been  34  yean  oi  age.  Tim 
would  give  a.  d.  67  for  the  year  of  the  biith  M 
Celsus,  for  the  canse  of  Pomponhis  Rufns  wis 
pleaded  when  M.  Acilins  was  consul-elect  (PUn. 
£^.  V.  20),  that  is  to  say,  in  a.  d.  101.  Celssi 
was  twice  consuL  The  date  of  his  first  consulship 
is  not  recorded.  The  second  occurred  a.  o.  129, 
when  he  had  C.  Neratins  Marcellns  for  lus  col- 
league. (Dig.  5.  tit  3.  s.  20.  §  6.)  He  wis  s 
fiiend  of  Hadrian,  and  one  of  that  emperor^  cooa- 
cil  (Spaitian.  Hadrian,  c  18,  where  for  Jnliof 
Celsus  is  to  be  read  Juventius  Celsns),  and  he  pro- 
bably died  towards  the  end  of  Hadrkn^  Rign,  fo 
Julianus,  the  jurist,  in  a  fragment  of  a  voci 
(Digesta)  which  was  written  in  the  oommenceniem 
of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  (compare  Dig.  3. 
tit  5.  s.  6.  §  12  ;  4.  tit  2.  s.  18),  spo^s  of  Cebes 
in  the  past  tense : — **  Quod  etiam  Javentlo  Ccbo 
apertissime  phicuit*^  {^V'  ^^'  tit  2.  a.  28,  pr.) 
Celsns  received  legal  instmctioii  from  his  £uhet^ 
and  is  supposed  fixmi  several  indications  in  extant 
passages  of  his  works  to  have  studied  phikeephy, 
especially  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics.  Hii  edv> 
cation  was  probably  attended  to  with  great  care, 
for  his  style  is  terse  and  elegant,  and  his  Iatiiiit3r 
so  pure,  that  Laurentius  Vuk  and  Floridos,  whs 
unsparingly  criticise  the  diction  of  the  ancieat  Ro- 
man jurists,  find  litde  or  nothing  to  carp  at  in 
Celsus.  There  are  fragments  which  prove  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  Greek.  (Dig.  33.  tit.  19. 
s.  7,  13.  tit  3.  s.  3.)  He  eariy  commenced  the 
practice  of  the  law.  One  of  his  youUiful  opinkmi 
was  followed  by  Julianus,  and  is  cited  by  Paoks. 
(Dig.  45.  tit  1.  s.  91.  §  3,  unless  by  Celsus  adoles- 
oens  we  are  here  to  imderatand  Celsus  ^e  younger.) 
Celsus  was  manifestly  well  versed  in  the  writing* 
of  his  predecessors,  for  in  the  20  pages  whidi  Ins 
142  fi:agments  occupy  in  Hommd  (poUngau  Paat- 
ded,\  will  be  found  references  to  Sex.  AeUas, 
Brutus,  Cascellius,  Cato,  Livius  Ihnsua,  Q.  Mviu 
Scaevola,  Q.  AntisUns  Labeo,  C.  Trebatius  Testa, 
Aelius  Tubero,  M.Tullius  Cicero,  Servins  Solpicisi, 
Nerva,  Masurius  Sabinus,  Semp.  Procnlns,  sod 
Neratius  Priscus.  In  return,  we  find  him  quoted 
by  many  of  the  most  eminent  Uter  jurists,  as  JaB- 
anus,  Pomponius,  Maecianus,  Ul|Han,  and  Psahis, 
and  by  Justinian  himself  in  the  Institates  and  dw 
Code.  In  Cod.  6,  tit  2.  s.  10  Justinian  mentiaQB 
a  curious  physiological  opinion  of  C^sus  cuiiccnuag 
deafriess.  He  belonged,  like  hit  fiither,  to  the  sect 
of  Proculus,  but  he  was  an  independent  diinker^ 
sometimes  differing  from  Labeo,  Nerva,  and  hii 
own  father,  and  sometimes  agreeing  with  Satans 
and  Cassias.  (Dig.  47.  tit  2.  s.  25.  §  1 ;  21.  tit 
2.  s.  29,  pr. ;  12.  tit  4.  s.  3.  §§  6,  7 ;  12.  tit  5. 
s.  6.)  In  the  fragments  of  Cels^  there  tn  seversl 
passages  which  betoken  great  self-confidence  sad 
uncivil  dogmatism.  In  this  he  deviated  fiom  the 
usual  practice  (almost  amounting  to  piuftssioMl 
etiquette)  of  jurists  aiKient  and  modem.  A  Roman 
or  an  English  lawyer  would  say,  ^mihi  videtor,* 
"I  think,"  "verius  est," ''the  better  opiniflB  is;" 
but  Celsus  sometimes  omits  such  modest  ferns  of 
expression.  For  example,  it  appean  fipon  Dig.  21. 
tit  2.  B.  29,  pr.,  that  he  called  Nerva'fe  opcnica 
false.  But  the  grossest  instance  of  radeneas  ocean 
in  an  answer  to  one  Domitius  Labeo,  who  inqaiird 
whether  the  person  by  whose  hand  a  wiQ  wai 
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nitUn  wu  thanbf  diiqnalifini  (torn  beii^  ons  at 

the  iltHtmg  witnewn.  "  Javsnlma  Celitit  La- 
bsoni  RD  BhUnL  Aat  noa  iutcUigo  dc  quo  mg 
onudaerii,  ml  nlds  *tu1ta  at  conaulutio  toa  : 
plu  mim  qnam  lidicnlum  eat  dubituv,  ui  iliquii 
jot  tatii  tdhibitu  lit,  qconiun  idnn  et  tabulaa 
mumenti  icripMrit."  {Dig.  28,  lit.  1.  ■.  27.) 
Tbii  quation  and  tbis  ontver  obuinsd  such  od- 
Mnbk  eelabrity  wnimg  cJTiliuii,  thai  liUj  quea- 


1.  DiffeHaniK  LOri  XXXIX.  ttlet 
tki  Older  of  Ihs  pmetor'i  edict  Seven  books  of 
tluiwiffk,  Til.  m—xiiTi,  irera  occupied  by 
oBmaitvy  on  tha  Lei  Julia  si  Pupia  Pop|isa 
Tbii  ii  tlie  (ml;  dub  of  tfas  woriu  of  Celsni  of 
•bich  pun  (nigmeut*  are  pnieiTsd  in  ths  co 
klicM  of  Juttiaian,  and  perbapa  ihe  onl; 
tta  enant  It  belonga,  according  to  Blame'a 
Iboij,  to  Ibe  Claiaia  Edjctaiia  i^  the  Digeit 
2  EpidBtaK,  of  vhich  Ulpian  {Dig.  i.  tit.  4.  a.  3. 
f  1]  d(a  ths  11th  book.  3.  t^aaliea-,  vhicK 
•nmding  to  a  citation  of  Ul^  (Dig,  S*.  lit.  2. 
Ll9.}3),coiui>ledofat  leut  19  bookL  i.  Com- 
mmttii,  of  which  the  7tli  book  is  dted  by  Vipaa. 
(%  34.  liu  2.  u  19.  §  6.)  6.  /utiMioiia,  in 
7  booki,  iccoidlng  to  the  teatimou;  of  ths  old 
JnTeoal  (ri.  243).  Grarina  (Or^. 
L  §  49,  p.  66)  aay^  thai  Celaoi  left 
■  nn  ue  (Juteapitatihittf  in  which  he  referi  to 
Ui  father  i  but  thia  Ualemenl  ii  giren  withoal 
inUuntj,  and  a^^pean  to  be  an  error  partly 
B>t«I  bran  Pandroli  (rJe  Oarit  Leg.  Inltrp.  f.  H), 
a  puaage  in  the  Digest  {Dig.  41. 
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Hob.  Gr^  lan  Vrjhofi;  Oto™.  ^«, .  _... 

Nnber,  Dit  jwriMtiiAt  Klam»tr,  pp.  133— 14S  ; 
Kimderer,  Bairage  lar  Gadi.  a.  TVona  da  Ham. 
laUt,  L  No.  3.  pp.  208—226.)         [J.  T.  0.] 

CELSUS,  P.  MA'RIUS,  coninl  in  *.  D.  62 
{Fa*),  vat  ths  commander  of  the  fifteenth  legion 
ID  Pinnouia,  with  which  he  was  lenl  to  join  Cor- 
>nki  in  hit  eipedicion  agaiDtt  ihe  Parthiani  in  64. 
On  Ihe  death  of  Nero  in  68,  Celnit  joined  Galba'a 
ftj,  ■>  which  time  he  ia  ipoken  of  as  conaol 
'oignatat,  but  whether  he  had  been  nominated  to 
Ibe  amnlihip  by  Nen  or  by  Oalfaa  ii  uncertain. 
He  wn  one  of  the  ablest  and  moat  bithfiil  of 
'^•Iha'i  aupporten ;  and  when  the  troops  rebelled 
•guiU  Ihe  new  empeior,  Celsua  was  sent  lo  en- 
■nnnr  to  propitiate  the  detachment  of  the  lUyrian 
ray  which  had  encamped  in  the  Vipaanian  poi~ 
^  It  waa  probably  thought  that  Celraa  would 
»"»  more  in^ience  with  thu  annj  than  any  one 

hn  hs  waa  nnaUe  to  quell  tha  inmrrecliou.  The 
doih  ef  Oalba  soon  foUowed,  and  Olho  ablaiued 
■ha  wnteiguty.  The  life  of  Celiui  was  now  in 
pod  tegar  ;  the  partitans  of  Olho  loudly  de- 
railed his  sieeution  ;  hot  Otho,  who  i^recialed 
™  Bdehty  lo  his  late  mailer,  not  only  apand  hia 
liv,  bat  admitted  him  to  the  circle  of  his  moat  in- 
tone frienda.  Celins  lerred  Olho  with  the  nme 
UtHtyia  be  had  Ibe  lale  emperor.  He  wu  aenC, 
'°l<t»t  with  Soetoniut  Paullinns  and  Annina 
OiUu,  in  command  of  the  army  lo  oppose  the 
pmals  of  ViteUina,  who  wen  adiancing  into 
1^.  At  firat  he  and  hia  colleagues  were  com- 
M<)y  ncoeadtil ;  in  the  ™nip»ign  on  ^  Po,  in 
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I  the  Doghboorhood  of  Placantia  and  Cremana,  thef 

defeated  all  the  phini  of  Caecina.  the  general  of 
Vilelliua  [Cabcina,  No.  9] ;  and  it  was  not  tiU 
the  latler  had  been  joined  by  Fabiua  Valeni,  and 
Otho  had  reaolTed,  againat  t^e  adrioe  of  Celsua  as 
well  as  Suetonius  Paullinua,  to  risk  ■  battle,  thni 
Ihe  aapect  of  a&irs  was  changed.  Tha  battle  of 
Bedriacnra,  in  which  Olho'i  «rmy  was  defeated, 
gave  Vitellina  the  ompiru ;  bnl  Celaui,  who  bad 
remained  futhjul  to  Otho  to  the  last,  again  did  not 
su%r  for  hie  fideUly.'  Vilellius  allowed  him  u 
enter  on  the  eonulablp  on  the  calends  of  July 

ii.  D,  69),  as  had  been  anangad  &ora  the  first. 
Tae.  Ann.  it.  US,  HiA  i.  14,  31,  S9,  45,  71, 
77,  87,  90,  ii.  23,  33.  60.) 

CELSUS,  PA'PIUS.  Celn*  appears  aa  a 
•nmame  of  the  Papia  gens  on  seTeral  coina  of  the 
repabUcan  period,  but  doea  not  occur  in  any  an- 
cient wriler.  Two  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Ibeee 
coina  are  giTen  below.  On  ihe  obterae  the  fonniT 
contains  a  youthful  head  with  a  trophy  behind  it. 


the  tatter  the  bead  of  Juno  Soajuta.  The  reierte 
of  both  repcesenta  the  same  subject,  namely,  a  wolf 
with  a  piece  of  wood  in  ita  mwtlh,  and  an  eagle 


atanding  before  a  burning  beBp  of  wood.     This 
subject  appears  to  refer   to  a  legend  ninled  by 
Dionytiue  (L  59)  in  connexion  with  Ihe  foundation 
of  Urininm  bj  the  Trojani.    He  tells  us,  that  the 
forest  in  which  the  city  wai  afterwarda  built  took 
lire  of  its  own  acconi,  and  that  a  wolf  was  seen 
Lging  dry  wood  to  feed  the  flams,  which  was 
led  by  an  eagle  with  its  wings;  but  that  a  fox 
he  same  time  tried  to  eilinguiah  the  fire  by  its 
tail,  which  had  been  dipped  in  water  i  and  that  it 
was  not  till  after  sereral  efforta  that  the  wolf  and 
eagle  were  able  to  get  rid  of  him.     No;v  ne  know 
that  the  Papia  gens  came  originally  from  Lanuviuiu, 
which  waa  alio  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship 
of  Jbdo  Soapita.     Hence  it  has  been  conjectured, 
that  Dionysiua  has  mode  a  mistake  in  referring 
this  legend  to  Lafioium  :  but  it  i>  not  improbable 
■  at  the  same  ilory  may  haTe  been  told,  in  later 
nes,  of  the  foundation  of  each  city. 
CELSUS,  L.PUDLI'CIUS,  consul  under  Tro- 
pin i.  D.  1 1 3  (/biO),  waa  ao  much  esteemed  by 
ia  empenr,  that  he  had  a  alatue  erected  lo  hia 
nour.     He  was,  however,  a  personal  enemy  of 
Hadrian's,  and  accordingly  the  latter  caused  him 
to  be  pat  to  death  at  Baiae  immediately  after  his 
accearion,  A.  D.  117.     (Dion  Cast.  Uviii.  16,  liii. 
2;  Sparlian.  Hadr.  4,7.) 

CKNAEUS  (KuwJot),  a  mraama  of  Zeus,  de- 
rired  from  cape  Cenaeum  in  Enboea,  dn  which  the 
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god  had  a  temple.    (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  7  ;  Ov.  Met. 
ix.  136.)  [L.  S.] 

CE'NCHRIAS  (Ktyxpiat),  a  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Peirene,  was  killed  accidentally  by  Artemis. 
He  and  his  brother  Leches  were  believed  to  have 
given  their  names  to  Cenchreae  and  Lechaeum, 
the  two  port-towns  of  Corinth.  (Pans.  ii.  2.  §  3, 
3.  §  3,  24.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

CENSORI'NUS,  the  name  of  a  plebeian  family 
of  the  Marcia  gens.  The  name  of  this  £unily  was 
originally  Rutilus,  and  the  first  member  of  it  who 
acquired  the  name  of  Censorinna,  was  C.  Marcius 
Rutilos  [No.  1,  below] ^  who  is  said  in  the  Capi- 
toline  Fasti  to  have  received  this  surname  in  his 
second  censorship,  B.  a  265.  Niebuhr,  however, 
remarks  (Hut.  of  Rome^  iii.  p.  556),  that  this 
statement  is  doubtfiil,  as  he  might  have  derived  it 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  &ther  having  first 
gained  for  the  plebs  a  share  in  this  dignity. 

1.  C.  Marcius  C.  p.  L.  n.  Rutilus  Cenro- 
RiNUS,  was  the  son  of  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  the 
first  plebeian  dictator  ^b.  a  356)  and  censor  (a  c. 
351).  He  was  consul  m  b.  c.  810  with  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus,  and  while  his  colleague  was  engaged  in 
his  brilliant  campaign  in  Etruria,  Rutilus  conduct- 
ed the  war  in  Samnium  and  took  the  town  of 
Allifiie.  He  afterwards  fought  a  battle  with  the 
Samnitet,  in  which  he  was  probably  defeated ;  for 
the  statement  of  Livy,  that  the  batUe  was  a  drawn 
one,  is  almost  outweighed  by  his  confession,  that 
the  consul  himself  was  wounded  and  a  legate  and 
several  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  killed.  (Liv.  ix. 
33,  38 ;  Diod.  xx.  27.) 

On  the  admission  of  the  plebs  to  the  priestly 
colleges  by  the  Ogulnian  law  in  B.  c.  300,  by 
which  also  the  number  of  their  members  was  in- 
creased, Rutilus  was  elected  one  of  the  ponti£b. 
(Liv.  X.  9.)  He  was  censor  with  P.  Cornelius 
Arvina  in  294  f  Liv.  x.  47),  and  a  second  time 
with  Cn.  Comehus  Blasio  in  265,  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  a  person  held  the  office  of  censor 
twice.  It  is  mentioned  above  that  he  is  said  to 
have  received  the  surname  of  Censorinus  in  this 
honour.  After  his  election  Rutilus  rebuked  the 
people  for  having  conferred  this  dignity  upon  hun 
again,  and  brought  forward  a  law  enacting  that  no 
one  in  future  should  be  eligible  to  this  office  a 
second  time.  (Liv.  EpiL  16 ;  Entrop.  ii  18 ;  Val. 
Max.  iv.  1.  §  3;  Pint  Corid.  1.) 

2.  L.  Marcius  C.  p.  C.  n.  Cbnsorinus,  consul 
with  M\  Manilius  in  b.  c.  149,  the  first  year  of 
the  third  Punic  war.  Both  consuls  were  ordered 
to  proceed  to  Carthage :  the  command  of  the  army 
was  entrusted  to  Manilius,  and  that  of  the  fieet  to 
Censorinus.  In  the  negotiations  between  the 
consuls  and  Carthaginians  which  preceded  actual 
hostilities,  and.  of  which  Appian  has  given  us  a 
detailed  account,  Censorinus  acted  as  spokesman 
because  he  was  the  better  orator.  After  the  Car- 
thaginians had  refused  compliance  with  the  com- 
mands of  the  Romans,  wno  required  them  to 
abandon  Carthage  and  build  another  town  not  less 
than  ten  miles  firom  the  sea,  the  consuls  fonnaUy 
laid  si^e  to  the  city ;  but  Censorinus  was  com- 
pelled shortly  afterwards  to  return  to  Rome  in 
order  to  hold  the  comitia,  leaving  the  conduct  of 
the  siege  in  the  hands  of  his  colleague.  (Appian, 
Pun,  75—90,  97—99 ;  Liv.  Epit.  49  ;  Flor.  ii. 
15;  Eutrop.  iv.  10;  Oros.  iv.  22;  Veil.  Pat  L 
13;  Zonar.  ix.  p.  463  ;  Cic  Brut,  15,  27,  adAU. 
ziL  5.)    Censorinus  was  censor  in  b.  <^.  147,  with 
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L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Lupus.    (VaL  Max.  vl  9. 
§10.) 

It  was  to  this  Censorinus  that  the  philoeoplier 
Geitomachus  dedicated  one  of  his  works.  (Cic 
Aoad,  ii  32.) 

3.  C  Marcius  Cbnsorinus,  (me  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  Marian  party,  is  first  mentioned  as  tk 
accuser  of  Sulla  on  his  return  from  Asia  in  e.  & 
91.  (Plut  SuU.  5.)  He  entered  Rome  togetha 
with  Marius  and  Cinna  in  b.  c  87,  and  ixttk  s 
leading  part  in  the  massacres  which  then  ensued. 
It  was  Censorinus  who  killed  the  consul  Oetariai, 
the  first  victim  of  the  proscription ;  he  cut  off  hit 
head  and  carried  it  to  Cinna,  who  comnuuided  it  to 
be  hung  up  on  the  rosUa.  Cenaorinns  diared  in 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  Marian  party,  and  took  la 
active  part  in  the  great  campaign  of  a.  c.  82,  whid 
established  the  supremacy  of  Sulla.  He  had  titt 
command  of  one  of  the  Marian  armiea,  and  is  fint 
mentioned  as  suffering  a  defeat  firom  Punpey  aesr 
Sena.  He  was  afterwards  sent  with  dgfat  legioBS 
by  the  consul  Carbo  to  relieve  the  youi^er  Maiiii, 
who  was  kept  besieged  at  Praeneste ;  but  on  bit 
inarch  thither,  he  was  attacked  from  an  ambok 
by  Pompey,  and  was  compelled  alter  ooosideiaUe 
loss  to  take  refuge  on  a  neighbouring  hilL  Hit 
men,  believing  him  to  be  the  cause  of  their  dciBst. 
deserted  him  in  a  body,  with  the  exoeptkn  rf 
seven  cohorts,  with  which  misemble  rannaBt  hs 
was  compelled  to  return  to  Carbo.  Whoi  Csrte 
shortly  afterwards  abuidoned  Italy  in  desfHir, 
Censorinus  united  his  forces  with  thoae  ol  Bnttu 
Damasippus  and  Carrinas,  and  these  three  goienh, 
after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  force  the  ptses  itf 
Praeneste  with  the  object  of  relieving  the  town, 
marched  towards  Rome,  hoping  to  take  the  citT  ss 
it  was  destitute  of  men  and  provisions.  SaOs, 
however,  hastened  after  them,  and  a  dreadfnl 
battle  was  fought  near  the  CoUine  gate,  which 
ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Maram 
Censorinus  and  Carrinas  took  to  flight,  but 
overtaken  and  brought  bock  to  Sulk,  who 
manded  them  to  be  put  to  death,  and  their  heads 
to  be  cut  off  and  carried  round  the  walls  of  Prae- 
neste to  inform  Marius  of  the  &te  of  his  frieods. 
(Appian,  B,  C.  i  71,  88,  90,  92,  93.)  Ccnio- 
rinus  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero  as  oiw  of  the  oratflcs 
of  his  time,  and  as  tolerably  w^  versed  in  Greek 
literature.     (BruL  67,  90.) 

4.  (Marcius)  Cbnsorinus,  one  of  the  friends 
of  Q.  Cicero  in  Asia,  a  c.  59  (Cic  ad  Q.  Fr.  i  2. 
§  4),  may  possibly  be  the  same  as  the  fbUowiag. 

5.  L.  Marciuk  L.  p.  C.  n.  CBNSORiNrs,  a  vio- 
lent partisan  of  M.  Antony,  and  one  of  the  pcae- 
tors  in  B.  a  43.  (Cic  PhiL  xi  5,  14,  uu.2. 
duo  praetoresy  xii.  8 ;  comp.  Gaaton.  md  xii  8.) 
When  Antony  passed  over  into  Asia  after  arrang- 
ing the  affiiirs  of  Greece  in  b.  c.  41,  be  left  Cen**- 
rinus  governor  of  the  province.  (Plut  Amiam,  34.) 
His  adherence  to  Antony  procnred  him  the 
ship  in  39  (Dion Casft.  xlviii  34),  and  wi 
the  Triumphal  Fasti  that  he  obtained  a  tiimmk 
for  some  successes  he  had  gained  in  Macedonia, 
which  must  consequently  have  been  hia  pcovisee. 

6.  C.  Marcius  L.  p.  L.  n.  Censorinus,  aaa  «f 
No.  5,  was  consul  in  b.  a  8  (Dion  C^aa.  hr.  5 ; 
Plin.  H,  N.  xxxiii  10.  s.  47 ;  Censorin.  22 ;  S«e- 
ton.  Vit,  HoraL  ;  Lapis  Ancyianus),  and  awtus  t» 
have  obtained  sobsequently  the  goranaient  ef 
Syria,  from  the  way  in  which  he  is  mentioacd  by 
Josephua  (J«f.xvi  6. 4  2)  in  the  decree  of  Aogit- 
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m  laniriug  aRain  immmiitiea  to  the  J*v>.  Hs 
died  in  Aiii  in  x  D.  S,  when  he  wu  in  attendance 
npiD  C.  Cbcmt,  the  gnndaon  of  Anfiuatiu.  Hi> 
itnb  wu  nniTemll.v  ngrattcd :  Velleim  Pslei- 
cniiuall*  him  (ii.  102)  ~  Vir  demernidii  bomi- 
nibai  genitu." 

Then  in  RTcn]  iuMmtiDg  caioi  of  (be  Mania 
put,  Ixaring  opon  ibem  the  ntmpi  of  C.  Ceiuoriniii 
ud  L.  Cenunniu;  but  it  ii  impouible  to  deter- 
nine  to  which  of  the  preceding  Cenaoriiii  Iliey  be- 
long. FiTc  ipfcinieni  of  theia  coina  are  giTcn 
belnv.  Tin  fint  three  contain  on  the  obTeiH  the 
hodi  of  Nnnu  Pompiiiiu  and  Ancu>  Marciui,  the 
■axDil  and  fourth  king!  of  Rome,  hecaiiaa  the 


limk  gou  claimed  to  be  dncended  bom  Anou 
Mudiu  [Makcu  OiNfi],  and  the  latter  wu  nip- 
patd  ■«  be  the  grandun  of  Numa  PompUiua.  In 
iLoe  three  coioa  Numa  ianpreiealed  with  abeaid. 


ind  AncTi*  witboDt,  probably  to  marit  the  relation 
bctmen  them  of  graudftther  and  giandun.  The 
•bnne  of  the  fint  contain*  tlie  iuKription  uvuim. 
^  and  that  of  the  iKODd 
>.  MjJia.    The  ntane  of 


ihe  iint  n^reaenti  two  uchei,  in  one  of  which 
Victor;  (tandi  on  a  pillar,  and  in  the  other  ii  the 
fnw  ef  a  Teaael,  with  the  moon  above.  The  n- 
wne  cj  the  aecond  eontaiua  two  prowa  aUa  wiUi  a 
igat  of  Victory ;  and  both  coiDa  leem  to  haie  re- 
fcnace  to  the  harbonr  of  Ottia,  which  wai  built 
H  Ancoa  Martina.  The  recerte  of  the  third  coin 
trpmiDta  a  deiultor  riding  with  two  honei,  aa  he 
'u  HCOBK^roed  to  leap  from  one  to  another  in  the 
poUie  gunea,  while  they  wen  at  full  gallop.  (Difl. 
^A»l.  $.v.  JtaMir.)  The  fourth  and  fifth  coini 
m  ef  kw  impoitance :  the  fourth  ha*  on  thB  oh- 
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■a  a  youthful  head,  and  on  Ihe  rCTerta  a  hone 
full  gallop;  the  fifth  ha*  on  Ihe  obier»e  the 

head  of  Apollo,  and  on  the  reiene,  Sileuna.  (Eck- 

hel,  1.  p.  245,  Ac) 


CENSORI'NUS  (Jppai  aauduu),  i>  ranked 
by  Trebelliua  Pollio  amonr  Ihe  thirty  lyranU 
[comp.  AuaiOLUG],  although  the  number  ii  com- 
plete without  the  addilian  of  hi>  namo,  and  he  be- 
longi  not  to  Ihe  nign  of  Oallienus,  but  of  Clandini 
Ootbicna.  Cenioriiina,  haying  deTOted  hi»  youth 
and  manhood  lo  a  military  career,  attained  to  Ihe 
higheit  dignilira.  He  wa*  twice  contol,  twice 
piaetect  of  the  praatariam,  thrice  praefect  of  the 
city,  four  limei  proconaul,  and  diicharged  at  in- 
lioui  perieda  the  dutiea  of  numeroni  inferior  ap- 
pnntmenta.  Full  of  ynn,  and  diiabled  by  an 
bononiable  wound  received  in  the  Persian  war, 
under  Valerian,  he  had  retired  lo  paat  Ihe  evening 
of  hie  dayi  on  hia  eatate,  when  he  waa  suddenly 
proclaimed  emperor  by  a  body  of  mntinoua  Iroopa, 
and  ioTeited  with  the  purple  at  Bologna,  in  A.  D, 
270.  Having,  however,  diapbiyed  a  detecminatiou 
to  enlbice  atrict  ditciplioe,  he  woa  forthwith  put  to 
death  by  the  lame  aoldiera  who  had  railed  him  to 
a  throne.  If  any  genuine  madala  of  thii  prince 
eiiM,  which  ii  very  doDblfnl,  they  haie 


of  any  hiitorical  valne,  oi 


truraiy 


(Me< 


Lblauilo 
Appitu  Cfattdat  formed 
if  hia  detignation.  Birago,  in  his  Nnmiimatii 
MedioL  J633},  quotea  a  Greek  coin  mppoied  lo 
indicate  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Ceniorinni ; 
but,  lince  no  account  i>  given  of  the  phus  where 
it  waa  preierved,  it  wa*  in  all  probability  a  forgery, 
eapcdaUy  a*  we  have  no  reaion  to  believe  that  the 
pretender  maintained  hii  authority  beyond  the  ipaca 
ofafewdayi.  TiIleniontinppo9ei,that  the  r^Ttorr- 
■u  mentioned  by  the  younger  Victor  aa  having  a»- 
■nmed  the  pnrple  under  Clsudiut  it  Ihe  aame  penon 
with  our  Ceniorinui.  (Trebell  PoUio,  Thg.  7>r.;  Til- 
lemont,  UiHoirt  da  Ef*ptreun,  voL  p.37.)  [W.R.J 
CENSORI'NUS,  the  compiler  of  a  tieaUie  en- 
titled de  Hit  Natalia  which  treaU  of  the  genelalioa 
of  man,  of  hia  natal  hour,  of  the  influence  of  the 
atari  and  genii  upon  hi*  career,  and  diKune*  the 
varion*  method*  employed  far  Ihe  diviaion  and 
calculatioD  of  time,  together  with  aundry  topic* 
connected  with  ailronomy,  maihemalici,  geography, 
and  muaic  It  affnida  much  valuable  infomiation 
with  regard  to  the  variona  tyitema  of  ancient  chro- 
nology, and  ia  conatantly  referred  to  by  Ihoae  who 
have  inieidgBted  theae  topici.  The  book  ii  dedi- 
cated to  a  certain  Q.  Cerellina,  whom  Ihe  writer 
addre»ea  a>  hi>  patron  and  benebctor  (c  1),  and 
wa*  computed  in  the  year  A.  D.  233,  in  the  coniul- 
ahip  of  Ulpiua  and  Fontianui  (c  21 ).  Ceniorinn* 
tenna  Rome  the  "communi*  patria"  of  himielf  and 
Cerelliua  (c.  16);  and  Ihii  £ict,  along  with  thote 
detailed  above,  compriae  the  whole  knowledge  wa 
poaaea*  with  regard  to  the  work  and  iti  author-  A 

and  cja  Otomeina  an  aicribed,  but  upon  no 
Cairio,  ii 
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edition  pnbliahed  at  Paris  in  1583,  divided  the 
twenty-fourth  chapter  of  the  de  Die  NaiaU  into 
two  parts,  considering  the  latter  half  to  be  from  a 
different  hand,  and  to  belong  to  an  essay  de  Natu- 
rati  Institutione, 

The  editip  princeps  of  Censorinus  is  in  4to.,  with- 
out date,  place,  or  printer^s  name,  and  contains  also 
the  Tabula  of  Cebes,  Plutarch  De  Invidia  et  Odio^ 
an  oration  of  Basil  upon  the  same  subject  and  his 
epistle  to  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  ^de  Vita  Solitaria,^ 
all  translated  into  Latin.  The  second  edition, 
printed  at  Bologna,  foL  1497,  is  combined  with  the 
Tabula  of  Ceb^  a  dialogue  of  Lucian,  the  Enchi- 
ridion of  Epictetus,  Plutarch  and  Basil  De  Invidia 
et  Odio,  The  first  critical  edition  is  that  by  Vinetus, 
Pictav.  4to.  1568,  followed  by  those  of  Aldus  Ma- 
nutius,  Venet.  8vo.  1581,  and  Carrio,  Lntet  8to. 
1583.  The  most  complete  and  valuable  is  that  by 
Havercamp,  Lug.  Bat  8vo.  1743 :  the  most  recent 
is  that  of  Oruber,  Noremb.  8to.  1805.      [W.  R.] 

CENTAURI  {Kiirravpoi),  that  is,  the  bull- 
killers,  are  according  to  the  earliest  accounts  a  race 
of  men  who  inhabited  the  mountains  and  forests  of 
Thessaly.  They  are  described  as  leading  a  rude 
and  savage  life,  occasionally  carrying  off  the  women 
of  their  neighbours,  as  covered  with  hair  and  rang- 
ing over  their  mountains  like  animals.  But  they 
were  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  usefiU 
arts,  as  in  the  case  of  Cheiron.  (Horn.  //.  i.  268, 
iL  743,  in  which  passages  they  are  called  <^pc9, 
that  is,  d^p«$,  Od,  xzL  295,  &c. ;  Hesiod.  Scui. 
Here  104,  &c.)  Now,  in  these  earliest  accounts, 
the  centaurs  appear  merely  as  a  sort  of  gigantic, 
savage,  or  animal-like  beings;  whereas,  in  later 
writers,  thev  are  described  as  monsters  (hippo- 
(i^ntaurs),  whose  bodies  were  partly  human  and 
A  "^  pav^y  those  of  horses.  This  strange  mucture  of 
^  ^  hwpan  form  with  that  of  a  horse  is  accounted 
'"  *KTy  in  the  later  traditions,  by  the  history  of  their 
origin.  Ixion,  it  is  said,  b^ot  by  a  cloud  Cen- 
taurus,  a  being  hated  by  gods  and  men,  who  begot 
the  hippocentaurs  on  mount  Pelion,  by  mizinf 
with  Magnesian  mares.  (Pind.  Pjfth,  iL  80,  &c.) 
According  to  Diodorus  (iv.  69 ;  comp.  Hygin.  Fob, 
33),  the  centaurs  were  the  sons  of  Ixion  himself 
by  a  cloud ;  they  were  brought  up  by  the  nymphs 
of  Pelion,  and  begot  the  Hippocentaurs  by  mares. 
Others  again  relate,  that  the  centaurs  were  the  off* 
luring  of  Ixion  and  his  mares ;  or  that  Zeus,  me- 
tamorphosed into  a  horse,  bego|  them  by  Dia,  the 
wife  of  Ldon.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  viiL  293 ;  Nonn. 
Dionjft.  xvi  240,  xiv.  193.)  From  these  accounts 
it  appears,  that  the  ancient  centaurs  and  the  later 
hippocentaurs  were  two  distinct  classes  of  beings, 
although  the  name  of  centaurs  is  applied  to  both 
by  ancient  as  well  as  modem  writers. 

The  Centaurs  are  particuhiriy  celebrated  in  an- 
cient story  for  their  fight  with  the  Lapithae,  which 
arose  at  ^e  marriage-feast  of  Peirithous,  and  the 
subject  of  which  was  extensively  used  by  ancient 
poets  and  artists.  This  fight  is  sometimes  put  in 
connexion  with  a  combat  of  Heracles  with  the 
centaun.  (ApoUod.  11 5.  §  4  ;  Diod.  iv.  12 ;  Eurip. 
Here  fur,  181,  Ac.;  Soph.  Trachin,  1095;  Nonn. 
Ditmyt,  xiv.  367  ;  Ov.  Met  xil  210,  &c. ;  Virg. 
Qtorg.  ii  455.)  The  scene  of  the  contest  is  placed 
by  some  in  Thessaly,  and  by  others  in  Arcadia. 
It  ended  by  the  centaurs  being  expelled  from  their 
country,  and  takins  refuge  on  mount  Pindus,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Epeirus.  Cheiron  is  the  most 
celebrated  among  the  centaurs.     [Chxikon.] 
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As  regards  the  origin  of  tbe  notion  respecdnf 
the  centaurs,  we  must  remember,  in  the  fint  plsoe, 
that  bull-hunting  on   horseback  was  a  natioml 
custom  in  Thessaly  (SchoL  ad  PimL  p.  319,  ed. 
Boeckh),  and,  secondly,  that  the  Thessalisoi  ia 
early  times  spent  the  greater  port  of  their  liref  <m 
horseback.   It  is  therefore  not  inqprobabte  thst  the 
Thessalian  mountaineers  may  at  some  eariy  period 
have  made  upon  their  neighbouring  teibes  the  nme 
impression  as  the  Spaniards  did  upon  the  McxJcau, 
munely,  that  horse  and  man  were  one  being.   The 
centaurs   were  frequently  represented  in  sndeDt 
works  of  art,  and  it  is  here  that  the  idea  of  then 
is  most  fully  developed.    There  are  two  fonns  n 
which  the  centaurs  were  represented  in  works  of 
art.   In  the  first  they  appear  as  men  down  to  their 
legs  and  feet,  but  the  nind  port  consists  of  the 
body,  tail,  and  hind  legs  of  a  horse  (Paos.  v.  19. 
§  2) ;  the  second  form,  which  was  joobsldy  not 
used  before  the  time  of  Phidias  and  Akamenes, 
represents  the  centaurs  as  men  firom  the  head  to 
the  loins,  and  the  remainder  is  the  body  of  a  hone 
with   its  four  feet  and  tail    (Pana.  v.  10.§*2; 
Plin.  H,  N.  xxxvL  4.)     It  is  probably  owing  ti 
the  resemblance  between  the  nature  ctf  the  cen- 
taurs and  that  of  the  satyrs,  that  the  fMmer  woe 
in  later  times  drawn  into  the  sphere  of  Dknyvae 
beings ;  but  here  they  appear  no  longer  as  lanp 
monsters,  but  as  tamed  by  the  povrer  of  the  gatL 
They  either  draw  the  chariot  of  the  god,  and  ^j 
the  horn  or  lyre,  or  they  appear  in  Um  tain  of 
Dionysus,  among  the   Satyrs,   Fauna,  Nymphs, 
Erotes,  and  Bacchantes.      It  is  remazkaUe  that 
there  were  also  female  centaurs,  who  axe  said  to 
have  been  of  great  beauty.   (Philostr.  loom,  ii.  3 ; 
comp.  Voss,  Mytkol,  Brie/ey  iL  p.  265,  &e. ;  Botti- 
ger,  Vaaenffem,  iii.  p.  75,  &c)  [L.  Su] 

C.  CENTE'NIUS,  propraetor  in  b.c.217,  wm 
sent  by  the  consul  Cn.  Servilins  Qeminus  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ariminum  with  4000  cavaky  to 
the  assistance  of  his  coUeagne  C  Fbrnimos  a 
Etruria,  whom  he  intended  to  join  with  all  his 
forces.  Centenins  took  possMsion  of  a  nonev 
pass  in  Umbria  near  the  lake  Plestine,  so  called 
m>m  a  town,  Plestia,  in  its  neighbovuiiood ;  tfd 
here,  after  Hannibal^s  victory  at  the  Tcasiniene  lake« 
he  was  attacked  by  MaharbiU,  one  oi  HannibaTs 
officers,  and  defeated;  those  of  his  ttoofi  that 
were  not  killed  took  refuge  (m  a  hill,  bot  wot 
compelled  to  surrender  next  day.  Appion,  who  i* 
the  only  writer  that  gives  us  the  exact  place  <f 
this  defeat,  confounds  C.  Centenins  with  ths  H. 
CenteniuB  mentioned'  below.  (Polyb.  iiL  9S ;  Liv. 
xxii.  8;  Appian,  Anib.  9 — 11,  17;  Zonae  riii. 
25 ;  C.  Nepos.  Hanmb,  4.) 

M.  CENTE'NIUS  PFNULA,  fint  eentari* 
of  the  triarii  (primi  jm?*),  who  had  obtained  hi* 
discharge  after  serving  his  fiiU  military  time,  and 
was  distinguished  for  his  bravery,  obtained  frooi 
the  senate  in  b.  c  212  the  command  of  8000  men, 
half  of  whom  were  Roman  dtiaens  and  half  aBies 
by  his  assurance  that  his  knowledge  of  the  eutmj 
and  the  country  would  enable  him  to  gain  vme 
great  advantage  in  a  short  time.  The  nombor  et 
men  granted  him  by  the  senate  was  neariy  dovUed 
by  volimteers;  and  with  these  be  marched  int» 
Lucania,  offered  battle  to  Hannibal,  and  woo,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  defeated.  (Liv.  xxr.  19 ;  Oros. 
iv.  16.) 

CENTHO,  a  tuiname  of  C  Ckadnia» 
B.  c.  240.    [Claudius.] 
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CENTUMALUS,  the  name  of  a  fiimily  of  the 
plebeian  Fnliia  gens. 

1.  Cn.  Fulviub  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Mazimus  Cbn- 
TUMALUS,  legate  of  the  dictator  M.  Valerius  Cor- 
vns  in  the  Etratcan  war,  b.  c.  SOI,  and  conaal  in 
298  with  L.  Comelioa  Scipio,  when  he  gained  a 
briUiaBtTictory  over  the  Samnites  near  Borianam, 
and  afterwarda  took  this  town  and  Anfidena.  It 
vDold  alio  appear  that  he  snbsequently  obtained 
lome  Buocecaes  in  Etmria,  as  the  Capitoline  Fasti 
ipeak  of  his  triumph  in  this  year  as  celebrated 
orer  the  Samnites  and  Etruscans.  In  295  he 
•erred  as  propraetw  in  the  great  campaign  of  Q. 
Fsbios  Maximus  and  P.  Decius  Mus,  and  gained 
a  riefany  orer  the  Etruscans.  (Liv.  z.  4,  1 1,  22, 
26, 27,  30.) 

The  Fasti  Capitdini  mention  a  dictator  of  this 
same  in  263,  who  is  either  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding, or  his  son. 

2.  Cw.  FuLvius  Cn.  p.  Cn.  n.  Cbntitiialus, 
coDsol  &  a  229  with  L.  Postumius  Albinus,  con- 
ducted the  war  with  his  colleague  in  Illyria.  They 
met  with  no  effectual  resistance ;  and  after  the 
tnops  of  the  Illyrian  queen,  Teuca,  had  been  com- 
pMj  dispersed,  and  she  herself  had  retired  with 
a  vefj  few  followers  to  a  strongly  fortified  town, 
called  Rbizon,  Centumalus  returned  to  Rome  with 
the  greater  pejrt  of  the  navy  and  land  forces,  leav- 
ing Alhinns  behind  with  forty  ships.  Centumalus 
trinmphed  in  the  following  year,  the  first  time 
that  a  triumph  had  been  cdebnted  oyer  the  Illy- 
rma,  (Polyb.  ii  11,  12;  Flor.  il  5;  Eutrop. 
iii'  4;  Oros.  iy.  13 ;  comp.  Dion  Cass.  Frag.  151, 
ed.  Reimar.) 

3.  On.  Fulviub  Cn.  f.  Cn.  n.  Csntumalus, 
>oo  apparently  of  No.  2,  was  curule  aedile  in  b.  c. 
214,  and  was  elected  to  the  praetorship  while  he 
^  the  former  office.  As  praetor  in  the  following 
jear,  B.  c.  213,  Suessula  was  assigned  him  as  his 
pvoyince  with  the  command  of  two  legions.  He 
^  consul  in  21 1  with  P.  Snlpicius  Oalba,  and 
his  command  was  prolonged  in  the  next  year,  in 
vhidi  he  was  defeated  by  Hannibal  near  the  town 
<rf^Herdottia  in  Apulia,  and  he  himself  with  eleven 
tribiQtts  of  the  soldiers  perished  in  the  battle. 
(Uv.  xxiv.  43,  44,  xxv.  41,  xxvi.  1,  28,  xxvii  1; 
Polyb.  ix.  6  ;  Eutrop.  iii.  14 ;  Oros.  iv.  17.) 

4.  M.  FuLVius  Centumalus,  praetor  urbanus 
B.  c  192,  had  to  take  an  active  part  that  year 
in  the  preparations  for  the  war  against  Antiochus 
^  Great,  and  was  commanded,  among  other 
things^  to  superintend  the  building  of  fifty  new 
qoinqueremet.     (Liv.  xxxv.  10,  20,  23,  24.) 

CENTUMALUS,  TI.  CLAUDIUS,  had  an 
Ktioo  Iffought  against  him  by  P.  Calpumius  Lana- 
nvs  on  account  of  allied  fraud  in  the  sale  of  some 
}*c^>erty  to  the  latter.  Judgment  was  pronounced 
against  Centnnmlus  by  M.  Porcius  Cato,  the  fother 
^Cato  Uticensis.  (Cic.  de  Off,  iu.  16 ;  VaL  Max. 
riil  2.  §  1.)     [Comp.  Cato,  No.  6,  p.  645,  a.] 

CEPUAOiION  (Kf<KiA(o*r  or  Yi*^aXa\w¥\  an 
l^istoriaa  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  wrote,  be- 
**des  other  works,  a  trirrofiop  ItrropnUp  extending 
^<XB  the  time  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  to  that  of 
Alexander  the  Ghreat  It  was  written  in  the  Ionic 
'^alect,  and  was  divided  into  nine  books,  called 
^7  the  names  of  the  Muses ;  and  as  in  this  he 
aped  Herodotus,  so  he  is  reported  to  have  aimed  at 
f^sembling  Homer  by  concealing  his  birth-place. 
Hadrian  banished  him  to  Sicily  where  this  work 
*as  composed.    (Suidas, «.  v.;  Photius,  Cod.  68; 
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Enseb.  Ckrotu  i.p.  30;  Syncell.  p.  167;  Yo^wu^de 
Hist.  Grace,  p.  262,  ed.  Westermann.)  [G.  E.  L.C.] 

CE'PHALON  (Kc^«i'),  caUed  6  Tfry^fiios  or 
Tfpy($ios  from  a  town  in  the  Cuman  territory 
named  ripyfi9ts  or  TipyAn.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  589.) 
He  wrote  an  account  of  the  fortunes  of  Aeneas 
after  the  taking  of  Troy,  called  Troica  (TpwiKa). 
His  date  is  unknown,  but  he  is  called  by  Dionysius 
of  Halicamassus  (i.  72)  trvyypau^s  itaKauis  wvu. 
Athenaeus  (iz.  393,  d.)  calls  him  Cephalion,  and 
remarks,  that  the  TVoioa  which  went  under  his 
name,  was  in  reality  the  work  of  Hegesianax  of 
Alexandria.  (Vossius,  de  HisL  Oraee,  p.  412,  ed. 
Westermann.)  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

CE'PHALUS  (K/^«Pio»).  1.  A  son  of  Hermes 
and  Herse,  was  carried  off  by  Eos,  who  became  by 
him  the  mother  of  Tithonus  in  Syria.  (Apollod. 
iii.  14.  §  3.)  Hyginus  (Fab.  160,  270)  makes 
him  a  son  of  Hermes  by  Crensa,  or  of  Pandion, 
and  Hesiod  (Theog.  986)  makes  Phaeton  the  son 
of  Cephalus  instead  of  Tithonus.  On  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  kingly  Stoa  in  the  Cerameicus  at 
Athens,  and  on  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Amyclae, 
the  carrying  off  of  Cephelus  by  Hemera  (not  Eos) 
was  represented.     (Pans.  L  3.  §  1,  iiL  18.  §  7.) 

2.  A  son  of  Deion,  the  ruler  of  Phocis,  and 
Diomede,  was  married  to  Procris  or  Procne,  by 
whom  he  became  the  fother  of  Archius,  the  fother 
of  Laertes.  He  is  described  as  likewise  beloved 
by  Eos  (Apollod.  i  9.  §  4;  Hygin.  Fab.  125  ; 
SchoL  ad  OUlim,  Hymn,  in  Dion,  209),  but  he  and 
Procris  were  sincerely  attached,  and  promised  to 
remain  foithfril  to  each  other.  Once  when  the 
handsome  Cephalus  was  amusing  himself  with  the 
chase,  Eos  approached  him  with  loving  entreaties, 
which,  however,  he  rejected.  The  goddess  the# 
bade  him  not  break  his  vow  until  I^rocri^^fod 
broken  hers,  but  advised  him  to  try  her  Mtolitip^ 
She  then  metamorphosed  him  into  a  stranger,  and 
gave  him  rich  presents  with  which  he  was  to  tempt 
Procris.  Procris  was  induced  by  the  brilliant 
presents  to  break  the  vow  she  had  made  to  Ce- 
phalus, and  when  she  recognized  her  husband,  she 
Bed  to  Crete  and  discovered  herself  to  Artemis. 
The  goddess  made  her  a  present  of  a  dog  and  a 
spear,  which  were  never  to  miss  their  object,  and 
then  sent  her  back  to  Cephalus.  Procris  returned 
home  in  the  disguise  of  a  youth,  and  went  out  with 
Cephalus  to  chase.  When  he  perceived  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  dog  and  spear,  he  proposed  to  buy 
them  of  her ;  but  she  refused  to  part  with  them 
for  any  price  except  for  love.  When  he  accordingly 
promised  to  love  her,  she  made  herself  known  to 
him,  and  he  became  reconciled  to  her.  As,  how- 
ever, she  still  feared  the  love  of  Eos,  she  always 
jealously  watched  him  when  he  went  out  hunting, 
but  on  one  occasion  he  killed  her  by  accident  with 
the  never-erring  spear.  (Hygin.  Fab.  189.)  Some- 
what different  versions  of  the  same  story  are  given 
by  Apollodorus  (iii.  15.  §  I)  and  Ovid.  (Met.  viL 
394,  &c. ;  comp.  Anton.  Lib.  41 ;  Schol.  ad  Eurip, 
Great,  1643.)  Subsequently  Amphitryon  of  Thebes 
came  to  Cephalus,  and  persuaded  him  to  give  up 
his  dog  to  hunt  the  foz  which  was  ravaging  the 
Cadmean  territory.  After  doing  this  he  went  out 
with  Amphitryon  against  the  Teleboans,  upon  the 
conquest  of  whom  he  was  rewarded  by  Amphitryon 
with  the  island  which  he  called  after  his  own  name 
Cephallenia.  (Apollod.  iL  4.  $  7;  Strab.  z.  p. 
456 ;  Enstath.  ad  Horn.  p.  307,  &c)  Cephalus  is 
also  called  the  fiither  of  Iphklus  by  Clymene. 
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(Paus.  X.  29.  §  2.)  He  is  said  to  have  pat  an 
end  to  hit  life  by  leaping  into  the  sea  from  cape 
Leucaa,  on  which  he  had  built  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
in  order  to  atone  for  haying  killed  his  wife  Procris. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  452 ;  comp.  Pans.  L  37.  §  4  ;  Hjgin. 
Fab.  48.)  [L.  S.J 

CFPHALUS  (KitpaXos),  a  Molossian  chie^ 
who,  together  with  another  chie^  Antinous,  was 
driven  by  the  calumnies  of  Charops  to  take  the 
side  of  Perseus,  in  self-defence,  against  the  Romans. 
[Antinous.]  Some  have  infeired  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Polybius  that,  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  Cephalus  slew  himself  to  avoid  felling  into 
the  hands  of  the  conquerors;  but  Livy  tells  us, 
that  he  was  killed  at  the  capture  of  the  Molossian 
town  of  Tecmon,  which  he  had  obstinately  de- 
fended against  L.  Anicius,  the  Ronum  commander, 
B.  c.  167.  Polybius  speaks  of  him  at  **  a  man  of 
wisdom  and  consistency,^  <pp6yifios  #cal  crifftiiot 
ivdfwros,  (Polyb.  xxviL  13,  xxx.  7  ;  Li  v.  xliii. 
18,  22,  xlv.  26.)  [E.  E.] 

CETHALUS  (K^«^oj).  1.  The  son  of  Ly- 
saniaa,  grandson  of  Cephalus,  and  &ther  of  the 
orator  Lysias,  was  a  Syracusan  by  birth,  but  went 
to  Athens  at  the  invitation  of  Pericles,  where  he 
lived  thirty  years,  till  his  death,  taking  a  part  in 
public  afiairs,  enjojring  considerable  wealtD,  and 
having  so  high  a  reputation  that  he  never  had  an  ac- 
tion brought  against  him.  He  is  one  of  the  speakers 
in  Plato's  Republic.*  (Lys.  c  Eraiodk  p.  120. 26, 
ed.  Steph. ;  Plat  Repub,  p.  328,  b.  &c.,  comp.  Cic 
ad  AtLir.  16 ;  Taylor's  Life  cfLynat^  in  Reiske's 
OrcUorei  Cfraed)  He  died  at  a  very  advanced 
age  before  b.  c.  443,  so  that  he  must  have  settled 
at  Athens  before  a  c.  473.  (Clinton,  Past.  HeU, 
s.  ann.  443.)  He  left  three  sons  —  Polemarchus, 
Lysias,  and  Euthydemus. 

2.  An  eminent  Athenian  orator  and  dema- 
gogue of  the  Colyttean  demus,  who  flourished 
at  and  after  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  in 
effecting  whose  overthrow  he  appears  to  have 
borne  a  leading  part.  He  is  placed  by  Clinton  at 
B.  c  402,  on  the  authority  of  Deinarchus  {c.  De- 
mosth,  p.  100.  4,  ed.  Steph.,  compare  p.  95.  7-^.) 
This  date  is  confirmed  by  Demosthenes,  who 
mentions  him  in  connexion  with  Callistratus, 
Aristophon  the  Azenian,  and  Thrasybulus.  {De 
Ckfron.  p.  301.)  He  is  summoned  by  Andocides 
to  plead  for  him  at  the  end  of  the  oration  Dt 
Mytterm.  (&  c.  400.)  He  flourished  at  least 
thirty  years  longer.  Aeschines  (who  calls  him 
6  vaKaids  ixuyos  6  BoKeSv  ^fionia^aros  y*yo- 
Wvcu)  relates,  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
was  opposed  to  Aristophon  the  Asenian,  the  latter 
boasted  that  he  had  been  acquitted  seventy-five 
times  of  accusations  against  his  public  conduct,  but 
Cephalus  replied,  that  during  his  long  public  life 
he  had  never  been  accused,  (e.  Ctesipk.  p.  81.  39, 
ed.  Steph. ;  see  the  answer  of  Dem.  de  Coron.  pp. 
310-11.)  He  had  a  daughter  named  Oea,  who 
was  married  to  Cherops.  (Buid.  8.  v. ;  Harpocrat 
t.  r.  Oiiiew.)  Txetzes  {ChU.  vi  Hid.  34)  con- 
founds this  Cephalus  with  the  father  of  Lysias.  In 
spite  of  the  coincidence  on  the  point  of  never  having 
been  accused,  they  must  have  been'  different  per- 
sons, at  least  if  the  date  given  above  for  the  death 
of  Lysias's  father  be  correct. 

*  The  Cephalus,  who  is  one  of  the  speakers  in 
the  Parmemides  of  Plato,  was  a  different  person,  a 
native  of  Clasomenae.    (Plat.  PafTn.  p.  126.) 
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The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  asserts,  that  tbe 
Cephalus  whom  the  poet  mentions  (Ecdm.  248)  u 
a  scurrilous  and  low-bom  demagogue,  but  poveHnl 
in  the  Ecclesia,  was  not  the  same  person  as  tbe 
orator  mentioned  by  Demosthenes.  This  is  pe^ 
haps  a  mistake,  into  which  the  Scholiast  was  kd 
by  the  high  respect  with  which  Cephalus  is  refiemd 
to  by  Demosthenes,  as  well  as  by  Aeschines  sod 
Deinarchus.  The  attacks  of  an  Athenian  eomic 
poet  are  no  certain  evidence  of  a  public  mtn's 
worthlessness. 

According  to  Suidas  (s.  c),  CqJialns  was  tbe 
first  orator  who  composed  vpoolfua  and  iwtkirftt. 
A  small  fragment  from  him  is  preserved  in  tlM 
Etymologicon  Magnum  («.  v.  *Ewertfila).  Atbe- 
naeus  (xiil  p.  592,  c)  states,  that  he  wrote  as 
iyinifuov  on  the  celebrated  courtezan  Lagis  (or 
Lais),  the  mistress  of  Lysiaa.  Ruhnken  {Hid, 
Crit.  Orat.  Graee.  §  5)  supposes,  that  tbe  writer 
mentioned  by  Athenaeus  was  a  different  pasoo 
from  the  orator,  but  his  only  reason  for  this  opinioa 
is,  that  such  an  iyKtifuop  is  unworthy  of  a  distia- 
guished  orator.  [P.  S.] 

CEPHEUS  (Ki?^'f).  1.  A  son  of  Bdm  and 
husbuid  of  Cassiepeia,  was  king  of  Ethiopia  and 
father  of  Andromeda.  ( Apollod.  ii  1.  §  4,  4.  §  3 ; 
Herod,  vii.  61 ;  Tac.  Hid.  v.  2.) 

2.  A  son  of  Aleus  and  Neaera  or  deobule,  asd 
an  Argonaut  from  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  of  which  be 
was  king.  He  had  twenty  aona  ai^  two  daogh- 
ters,  and  nearly  all  of  his  sons  poished  in  aa  ex- 
pedition which  they  had  undertaken  with  HeiBcka. 
The  town  of  Caphyae  was  believed  to  have  deiiTed 
its  name  firom  him.  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  16,  ii.  7. 
§  3,  in.  9.  §  1 ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  L  161 ;  Hygia. 
Fab.  14 ;  Pans.  viiL  8.  §  3,  23.  §  3.) 

3.  One  of  the  Calydonian  hunters.  (ApoQod. 
L  8.  $  2.)  [L.  S.J 

CEPHISODO'RUS  (Ke^(<r<(S«pot).      1.   An 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  gained  a 
prize  B.  c.  402.     (Lysias,  AoipoS.  p.  162.  2,  ed. 
Steph. ;  Suidas, «.  v. ;  Eudoc  p.  270.)    This  date 
is  confirmed  by  the  title  of  one  of  hit  conedics, 
*ArriAalf,  which  evidently  refers  to  the  oeiehnted 
courtezan  Lajfs ;  and  also  by  his  being  mentioDcd 
in  connexion  with  Cratinna,  Aristophiuies,  CalHas 
Diodes,  Eupolis,  and  Hermippusw    The  foOowmg 
are  the  known  titles  of  his  {^ys :  'ArriAxdli,  *A^a- 
i6v^Sy  Tpo4^u>s,*Ts.    A  few  fragments  of  tbeai 
are  preserved  by  Photius  and  Suidas  (s.  r.  *Ck>«f 
ScToi),  by  Pollux  (vi.  173,  viL  40,  87),  and  by 
Athenaeus.    (iiL  p.  119,  d.,  viii.  p.  345,  f ^  xi.  p. 
459,  a.,  xiL  p.  553,  a.,  xiv.  p.  629,  d.,  xv.  pL  6S4 « 
d.,  p.  689,  f.,  p.  701,  b.) 

2.  An  Athenian  orator,  a  moat  eminent  di»- 
dple  of  Isocrates,  wrote  an  apology  Cor 
against  Aristotle.  The  vrork  against  ArwtoUe 
in  four  books,  under  the  title  <^  cu  rp^s  \ 
T«Aii  dyrtypa^paL  (Dionya.  i^  ad  Ammu  p.  126l 
32,  Sylb.;  Isoc  p.  102.  17  ;  Itaeut,  p.  111.  SI ; 
Dem.  p.  120.  31 ;  Athen.  ii.  p.  60,  e.,  iiL  fL  122, 
b.,  viii.  p.  359,  c)  He  also  attacked  Pbtoc  (Dm- 
nys.  JS3p.  ad  Pomp.  p.  127.  3,  Sylh.) 

A  writer  of  the  same  name  is  mentioaBd  hf  i3m 
Scholiast  on  Aristotle  (JStk.  A'ioom.  iii.  S)  a»  tbe 
author  of  a  history  of  the  Sacred  War.  Aa  tW 
disdples  of  Isocratea  paid  much  attention  to  k»- 
torical  composition,  Ruhnken  conjectarea  tlaat  tftte 
orator  and  the  historian  wex«  the  same  peraon.  (  j^j^ 
Crii.  Orat.  Graec  §  38.)  There  is  a  CepkiwMiana^ 
a  Theban,  mention^  by  Athenaeus  (xii.  p.  54g,e.) 
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as  an  bistorian.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  be  the 
same  person.  If  so,  we  mast  suppose  that  Cephi- 
sodoras  was  a  native  of  Thebes,  and  settled  at 
Athens  as  a  fUroiicos:  but  this  is  mere  conjec- 
ture. [P.  S.J 

CEPHISODO'RUS,  an  illastrioas  painter  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (xxxv.  9.  s.  36.  §  1 ),  together  with 
Aglaophon,  Phrylos,  and  Evenor,  the  &ther  of 
Parrbasius,  under  the  90th  Olympiad  (a  c  420), 
at  which  date,  the  end  of  the  Archidamian  war, 
Pliny*s  authorities  made  a  stop  and  enumerated 
the  distinguished  men  of  the  age.  (Heyne,  Antiq. 
Au/s'dtze^  i  p.  220.)  At  least,  this  reason  for  the 
date  of  Pliny  seems  more  probable  than  the  vic- 
tories of  Aldbiades  in  the  Olympian  and  other 
games  which  were  celebrated  by  Aglaophon. 
(Aglaophon  ;  and  Bottiger,  ArchikLffie  der 
Makrei,  p.  269.)  [L.  U.] 

CEPHISO'DOTUS(Kt»<^(J«oToj).  1.  One  of 
the  three  additional  generids  who,  in  B.  c.  405, 
were  joined  by  the  Athenians  in  command  with 
Conon,  Adeimantus,  and  Philocles.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Aegospotami,  and  put  to 
death.  (Xen.  IleU.  ii.  1.  §§  16,  30,  &c.) 

2.  An  Athenian  general  and  orator,  who  was  sent 
vith  Callias,  Autocles,  and  others  (a  c.  371 )  to  ne- 
ifotiate  peace  with  Sparta.  (Xen.  Hdl,  ri.  3.  §  2.) 
Again,  in  a  a  369,  when  the  Spartan  ambassadors 
had  come  to  Athens  to  settle  the  terms  of  the 
desired  alliance  between  the  states,  and  the  Athe- 
nian council  had  proposed  that  the  land-forces  of 
the  confederacy  should  be  under  the  command  of 
Sparta,  and  the  navy  under  that  of  Athens,  Cephi- 
todotus  persuaded  the  assembly  to  reject  the  pro- 
posal, on  the  ground  that,  while  Athenian  citizens 
would  have  to  serve  under  Spartan  generals,  few 
bat  Helots  (who  principally  manned  the  ships) 
would  be  subject  to  Athenian  control.     Another 
arrangement  was  then  adopted,  by  which  the  com- 
mand of  the  entire  force  was  to  be  held  by  each 
itate  alternately  for  five  days.     (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  1. 
$f  12 — 14.)     It  seems  to  have  been  about  a  c. 
359  that  he  was  sent  out  with  a  squadron  to  the 
Hellespont,  where  the  Athenians  hoped  that  the 
£oboean   adventurer,  Charidemus,  the  friend  of 
Cephisodotus,   would,    according  to  his  promise 
made  through  the  latter,  co-operate  with  him  in 
re-annexing   the  Chersonesus  to  their  dominioa 
But  Charidemus  turned  his  arms  against  them, 
and  marched  in  particular  to  the  relief  of  Alopecon- 
nesns,  a  town  on  the  south-east  of  the  Chersonese, 
of  which  Cephisodotus  had  been  ordered  to  make 
himself  master  under  the  pretext  of  dislodging  a 
hand  of  pirates  who  had  taken  refuge  there.     Un- 
able to  cope  with  Charidemus,  he  entered  into  a 
oomprumise  by  which  the  place  was  indeed  yielded 
to  Athens,  but  on  terms  so  disadvantageous  that 
he  was  recalled  from  his  command  and  brought  to 
trial  for  his  life.    By  a  majority  of  only  three  votes 
he  escaped  sentence  of  death,  but  was  condemned 
to  a  fine  of  five  talents.     (Dem.  c.  Aristocr.  pp. 
670—676  ;  Suid.  ».  v.  Kriifna6ioros.)     This  was 
perh^  the  Cephisodotus  who,  in  a  c.  355,  joined 
Aristoj^on  the  Azenian  and  others  in  defending 
the  law  of  Leptines  against  Demosthenes,  and  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  speech  of  the  latter  as  inferior 
to  none  in  eloquence.    (Dem.  c  LepL  p.  501,  &c ; 
comp.  Ruhnk-  Hist.  CriL  Oral,  Or,  p.  141.)  Aris- 
totle tpeak%  of  him  {RkeL  iii  10)  as  an  opponent  of 
Chares  when  the  latter  had  to  undeigo  his  c^n} 
after  the  Olynthian  war,  a  c.  347.         [E.  E.] 
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CEPHISO'DOTUa  1.  A  celebrated  Athe- 
nian  sculptor,  whose  sister  was  the  first  wife  of 
Phocion.  (Plut.  Phoc,  19.)  He  is  assigned  by 
Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  $  1)  to  the  102nd  Olympiad 
(a  c.  372),  an  epoch  chosen  probably  by  his  autho- 
rities because  the  general  peace  recommended  by  the 
Persian  king  was  then  adopted  by  all  the  Greek 
states  except  Thebes,  which  began  to  aspire  to  the 
first  station  in  Greece.  (Heyne,  AtUkf,  Aufk,  i. 
p.  208.)  Cephisodotus  belongied  to  that  younger 
school  of  Attic  artists,  who  had  abandoned  the  stem 
and  majestic  beauty  of  Phidias  and  adopted  a  more 
animated  and  gracefiil  style.  It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish him  frt>m  a  younger  Cephisodotus,  whom 
Sillig  (p^  144),  without  the  slightest  reason,  con- 
siders to  have  been  more  celebrated.  But  some 
works  are  expressly  ascribed  to  the  elder,  others 
are  probably  his,  and  all  prove  him  to  have  been 
a  worthy  contemporary  of  Praxiteles.  Most  of  his 
works  which  are  known  to  us  were  occasioned  by 
public  events,  or  at  least  dedicated  in  temples.  This 
was  the  case  with  a  group  which,  in  company  wiUi 
Xenophon  of  Athens,  he  executed  in  Pentelian 
marble  for  the  temple  of  Zeus  Soter  at  Megalopo- 
lis, consisting  of  a  sitting  statue  of  Zeus  Soter,  with 
Artemis  Soteira  on  one  side  and  the  town  of 
Megalopolis  on  the  other.  (Paus.  viil  30.  §  5.) 
Now,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town  would  erect  a  temple  to  the  preserver  of  their 
new-built  city  immediately  after  its  foundation, 
Cephisodotus  most  likely  finished  his  work  not 
long  after  01.  102.  2.  (a  c.  371.)  It  seema 
that  at  the  same  time,  after  the  congress  of  Sparta, 
ac.  371,  he  executed  for  the  Athenians  a  statue 
of  Peace,  holding  Plntus  the  god  of  riches  in 
her  arms.  (Pans,  i  8.  §  2,  ix.  16.  §  2.)  We 
ascribe  this  work  to  the  elder  Cephisodotus,  al- 
though a  statue  of  Enyo  is  mentioned  as  a  work  of 
Praxiteles'  sons,  because  after  OL  120  we  know  of 
no  peace  which  the  Athenians  might  boast  of^  and 
because  in  the  latter  passage  Pausanias  speaks  of 
the  plan  of  Cephisodotus  as  equally  good  with 
the  work  of  hb  contemporary  and  companion 
Xenophon,  which  in  the  younger  Cephisodotus 
would  have  been  only  an  imitation.  The  most 
numerous  group  of  his  workmanship  were  the  nine 
Muses  on  mount  Helicon,  and  three  of  another 
group  there,  completed  by  Strongylion  and  Olym- 
piosthenes.  (Pans.  ix.  30.  §  1.)  They  were  pro- 
bably the  works  of  the  elder  artist,  because 
Strongylion  seems  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
Praxiteles,  not  of  his  sons.   (Comp.  Sillig.  p.  432.) 

Pliny  mentions  two  other  statues  of  Cephiso- 
dotus (xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  27  ),  one  a  Mercury  nursing 
the  infimt  Bacchus,  that  is  to  say,  holding  him  in 
his  arms  in  order  to  entrust  him  to  the  care  of  the 
Nymphs,  a  subject  also  known  by  Praxiteles* 
statue  (Paus.  ix.  39.  §  3),  and  by  some  basso- 
relievos,  and  an  unknown  orator  lifting  his  hand, 
which  attitude  of  Hermes  Logeos  was  adopted  by 
his  successors,  for  instance  in  the  celebrated  statue 
of  Cleomenes  in  the  Louvre,  and  in  a  colossus  at 
Vienna.  (Meyer's  Note  to  Wmckdmaim^  vil  2, 
26.)  It  is  probable  that  the  admirable  statue  of 
Athena  and  the  altar  of  Zeus  Soter  in  the  Peiraeeus 
(Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  14)  —  perhaps  the  same 
which  Demosthenes  decorated  after  his  return  from 
exile,  a  a  323  (Pint.  Dem,  c  27,  Fit  JT  OnL 
p.  846,  d.) — were  likewise  his  works,  because  they 
must  have  been  erected  soon  after  the  restoration 
of  the  Peiraeeus  by  Conon,  b.  c.  393. 
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2.  The  younger  Cephiaodotna,  likewise  of 
Athena,  a  aon  of  the  great  Praxiteles,  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (xxxir.  8.  §  19)  with  five  other  sculptors 
in  bronze  under  the  120th  Olympiad  (b.  c.  300), 
probably  because  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  b.  c.  301, 
gave  to  the  chronogr^ers  a  convenient  pause  to 
enumerate  the  artists  of  distinction  then  alive ;  it 
is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  we  find 
Cephisodotus  engaged  before  and  probably  after 
that  time.  Heir  to  the  art  of  his  &ther  (Plin. 
zxzvi.  4.  §  6),  and  therefore  always  a  sculptor  in 
bronze  and  marble,  never,  as  Sillig  (p.  144 )  states, 
a  painter,  he  was  at  first  employed,  together  with 
his  brother  Timarchus,  at  Athens  and  Thebes  in 
some  works  of  importance.  First,  tkey  executed 
wooden  statues  of  the  orator  and  statesman  Ly- 
cuigus  (who  died  B.  c  323),  and  of  his  three  sons, 
Abron,  Lycurgus,  and  Lycophron,  which  were 
probably  ordered  by  the  family  of  the  Butadae, 
and  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Erechtheus  on  the 
Acropolis,  as  well  as  the  pictures  on  the  walls  pUioed 
there  by  Abron.  (Pans,  i  26.  §  6 ;  PluL  ViL 
X  OfxU,  p.  843.)  Sillig  confounds  by  a  strange 
mistake  the  picture  of  Ismenias  with  the  statues  of 
Praxiteles'  sons  {vivd^  and  slic^vfs  ^^Kanu).  The 
marble  baa^nent  of  one  of  these  statues  has  been 
discovered  lately  on  the  Acropolis,  together  with 
another  pedestal  dedicated  by  Cephisodotus  and 
Timarchus  to  their  uncle  Theoxenides.  (Ross, 
Kum&UUt^  1840,  No.  12.)  It  is  very  likely  that 
the  artists  performed  their  task  so  well,  that  the 
people,  when  they  ordered  a  bronze  statue  to  be 
erected  to  their  benefactor,  a  c.  307  (Psephism. 
op.  PluL  L  e.  p.  852 ;  Pans,  l  8.  §  2),  committed 
it  to  them.  The  vicinity  at  least  of  the  temple  of 
Mars,  where  the  sons  of  Praxiteles  had  wrought  a 
statue  of  Enyo  (Pans.  ^  e.  §  5),  supports  this  sup- 
position. Another  work  which  they  executed  in 
common  was  the  altar  of  the  Cadmean  Dionysus  at 
Thebes  (Pans.  ix.  12.  §  3  :  /3«/4^v  is  the  genuine 
reading,  not  the  vulgate  icdStioy\  probably  erected 
soon  after  the  restoration  of  Theb^  by  Cassander, 
B.  c.  315,  in  which  the  Athenians  heartily  cour 
curred.  This  is  the  hist  work  in  which  both 
artists  are  named. 

The  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Cephisodotua 
ia  quite  unknown.  Whether  he  remained  at 
Athena  or  left  the  town  after  b.  c.  303  in  ita 
disasters,  for  the  brilliant  courts  of  the  succes- 
sors of  Alexander,  or  whether,  for  instance,  as 
might  be  inferred  from  Pliny  (xxxvi.  4.  §  6),  he 
was  employed  at  Pergamus,  cannot  be  decided. 
It  would  seem,  on  account  of  Myros's  portrait, 
that  he  had  been  at  Alexandria  at  any  rate.  Of 
his  statues  of  divinities  four — Latona,  Diana,  Aes^ 
culapius,  and  Venus,  were  admirad  at  Rome  in 
various  buildings.  (Plin.  I,  c)  Cephisodotus  was 
also  distinguished  in  portrait-sculpture,  especially 
of  philosophers  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  27),  under 
which  general  term  Pliny  comprises  perhaps  all 
literary  pcoi^e.  According  to  the  common  opinion 
of  antiquarians  (Sillig.  /.  c ;  Meyer,  NoU  io 
Winckelmann^  L  c  ;  Hirt,  GetdndUt  der  hUdendm 
Kutute^  p.  220),  he  portrayed  likewise  courtezans, 
for  which  they  quote  Tatian  {adven.  Graeoo$f  c. 
52,  p.  114,  ed.  Worth.),  and  think  pobably  of 
the  well-known  similar  works  of  Praxiteles.  But 
Tatian  in  that  chapter  does  not  speak  of  courtezans, 
but  of  poets  and  poetesses,  whose  endeavours  were 
of  no  use  to  mankind  ;  it  is  only  in  c.  53  that  he 
speaks  of  dissipated  men  and  women,  and  in  c.  55 
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of  all  thne  idle  people  together.  In  &ct  the  tws 
ladies  whom  Cephisodotus  is  tbere  stated  to  hn 
represented,  are  very  well  known  to  us  as  poeteMi, 
— Myro  or  Moero  of  Bynntium,  mother  of  tlw 
tragic  poet  Homer  (who  flourish^  b.  c.  284 ;  lee 
Suidas,  i.  «.  *Ojui){por),  and  Anyte.     [ Amm.] 

All  the  works  of  Cephisodotus  are  lost    One 
only,   but  one  of  the  noblest,  the  Symplegisa, 
praised  by  Pliny  (xxxvi  4.  §  6)  and  visibk  st  kis 
time  at  Peigamus,  is  considered  by  many  snti- 
quarians  as  still  in  existence   in    an  imitatioa 
only,  but  a  very  good  one,  the  cdebrated  groop 
of  two  wrestling  youths  at  Florence.    (Gotf.  ii 
FirenxeSkUue^isLlAyrA2l,l22.)   WmdcebnsBB 
seems  to  have  chuiged  his  mind  about  its  meaoii^i 
for  in  one  place  (Ge$ck,  <L  KmuL,  ix.  2. 28)  ke 
refers  it  to  the  group  of  Niobe  with  which  it  vm 
found,  and  in  another  (ix.  3.  §  19)  he  takes  it  to  be 
a  work  either  of  Cephisodotus  or  <rf  Helksdorw; 
and  to  the  former  artist  it  is  ascribed  by  Main. 
iCoUeetatu  Statuar,  Antiq,  tab.  29,  p.  31 ;  Meyci, 
in  kit  Note  io  Wtmsbdmtamj  Ge$eL  dtr  bildaia 
Kuntte,   vol  i.  pp.  138,  804;  MuUer,  HaaJkl 
ArchdoL  §  126.  4,  §  423.  4,  Denkmaler  der  aba 
Ktmst^  Heft,  iiL  149.)     Now  this  opmion  ii  ca- 
tainly  more  probable  than  the  strange  ides  of 
Hirt  {Ge9cLd.bildemLKuiute  b.  d.  AUem,^W), 
that  we  see  in  the  Florentine  work  an  imitstioo  ef 
the  wrestlers  of  Daedalus  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8. 1. 19.  $ 
15),  which  were  no  group  at  all,  but  two  itokted 
athletes.     But  still  it  is  very  fisr  from  being  trae. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Florentine  stataei  do 
not  belong  to  the  Niobids,  although  Wagncz,  is 
his  able  article    respecting    these    nutster-worki 
{KurutUait,  1830,  No.  55),  has  tried  to  revive  tkit 
old  error  of  Winckelmann,  and  Kraose  {Gfmaadik 
der  HdlMem^  vol  i.  pp.  414,  540)  admits  it  as 
possible.    (Comp.  Welcker,  Rkeim  Mmtemm,  183C 
p.  264.)      But  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  work  of  Cephisodotus,  because  Pliny^  wsris 
point  to  a  very  di&rent  representation.  He  speaks 
of  ^  digitis  verius  corpori,  quam  mannori  iiapres- 
sis/*  and  in  the  group  of  Florence  Uiere  is  no  im- 
pression of  fingers  at  aSL    This  reason  is  advanoBd 
also  by  Zannoni  (GimIL  di  Pirmse^  iii.  p.  108, 
&c),  who,  although  he  denies  that  Cepkisodotis 
invented  the  group,  persists  in  considering  it  as 
a  combat  between  two  athletes.     The  ^^aheniii 
in  terria  aymplegma  nobile**  (Plin.  xxxvi.  4.  $ 
10)  by  Heliodorus  shewed   ^  Pana  et  Olya^am 
luctantes.**    Now  as  there  were  but  two  fiunsos 
symplegmata,  one  of  which  was  certainly  of  « 
amorous  description,  that  of  Cephisodotus  ooold  net 
be  a  different  one,  but  represented  an  amoroa  strife 
of  two  individuals.    To  this  kind  there  bebngs  a 
group  which  is  shewn  by  its  frequent  reprtiti<— e  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
art,  namely,  the  beautiful  though  indecent 
of  an  old  SatjT  and  a  Henni^krodite,  of 
two  fine  copies  are  in  the  Dresden  musean,  the 
print  and  description  of  which  is  contained  ia 
Bbttiger's  ArdtaoUtgie  md  Kmnd  (p.  165,  Ac). 
This  seems  to  be  the  work  of  our  artnt,  where  tks 
position  of  the  hands  in  particular  agrees  perfectly 
with  Pliny*s  description.  [L.  U.] 

C£PHI'SOPHON  (KwpunMpm),  a  frwkd  «f 
Euripides,  is  said  not  only  to  have  been  tbe  ckieC 
actor  in  his  dramas,  but  also  to  have  aided  hm 
with  his  advice  in  the  composition  of  them.  (An*' 
toph.  Hon.  942,  1404,  1448,  with  the  ScfaobL) 
Tnulitionaxy  scandal  accuses  him  of  m  ntc^gna 
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with  one  of  the  wiTet  of  Euripides,  whoee  enmity 
to  the  sex  hat  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  this 
cause.  Bat  the  storj  is  more  than  so^icions  from 
the  absence  of  an  j  mention  of  it  in  Anstopbanes, 
unless,  indeed,  aa  scnne  hare  thoogbt,  it  be  alluded 
to  in  Uie  Frogt  (1044).  We  can  hardly  suppose, 
however,  that  the  comic  poet  would  have  denied 
himself  the  ideasnie  of  a  more  distinct  notice  of 
the  tale,  had  it  been  really  true,  especially  in  the 
Tkeniophoriaxiuae  and  the  Frt)ff$,  (Comp.  Har- 
tuDg,  J^itr^.  rtstUmhUy  i.  p.  164,  &c.,  and  the  pas- 
Mges  there  referred  to.)  [E.  K] 

CEPHISSUS  (ViitiM<r6s\  the  divinity  of  thf 
river  Cephisras,  is  described  as  a  son  of  Pontus 
•ad  Thalassa,  and  the  &ther  of  Diogeneia  and 
Nardssus,  who  is  therefore  called  CephoMhu,  (Hy- 
gin.  Fab,  Piae£ ;  Apollod.  iil  5.  $  1 ;  Ov.  Met 
m,  343,  &c)     He  had  an  altar  in  common  with 
Pan,  the  Nympha,  and  Acheloua,  in  the  temple  of 
Amphiaians  near  Oropua.  (Pans.  i.  84.  $  2.)  [L.S.] 
CEPHREN  (Kt^pq*')  ia  the  name,  according 
to  Diodoma,  of  the  Egyptian  king  whom  Herodotua 
calls  Chephren.   lie  waa  the  brother  and  succeaaor 
of  Cbeopa,  whose  example  of  tyranny  he  followed, 
and  boilt  the  aecond  pyramid,  amaller  than  that  of 
Cheopa,  by  the  compulsory  labour  of  hia  aubjecta. 
Uii  reign  ia  aaid  to  have  laated  56  yeara.     The 
pynmida,  aa  Diodoma  tella  ua,  were  meant  for  the 
tombaof  the  royal  builders ;  but  the  people,  groan- 
ing under  their  yoke,  threatened  to  tear  up  the 
bodies,  and  therefore  both  the  kings  successively 
<leaired  their  fnenda  to  bury  them  elsewhere  in 
an  anmariced  grave.     In  Herodotua  it  is  said  that 
the  ^yptians  so  hated    the    memory  of  these 
brothers,  that  they  called  the  pyramida,  not  by 
their  names,  but  by  that  of  PhUition,  a  ahepheid 
who  at  that  time  ied  hia  flocka  near  the  pUce. 
We  are  told  by  Diodoms  that,  according  to  some 
aecoants,  Chembes  (the  Cheops  of  Herodotus)  was 
locceeded  by  hia  aoa  Chabms,  which  name  ia  per- 
haps only  another  form  of  Cephren.     In  the  letter 
in  which  Syneaiua,  bishop  of  Uie  African  Ptolemaia, 
umooncea  to  hia  brother  biahops  his  sentence  of 
excommunication  againat  Andronicus,  thepreaident 
of  Libya,  Cephren  ia  dasaed,  aa  an  inatance  of  an 
strodoua  tyrant,  with  Phalaria  and  Sennacherib. 
(Herod.  iL*127,  128;  Diod.  L  64;  Synea.  EpisL 
58.)  [E.  K] 

CER  (Klip),  the  personified  necessity  of  death 
(M^  or  K^pc5  bamoui).  The  pasaagea  in  the 
Uoaeric  poema  in  which  the  Kijp  or  K^pcs  appear 
as  real  peiaonificatioua,  are  not  very  numeroua  (//. 
ii.  302,  iiL  454,  zviii.  535),  and  in  moat  caaea  the 
word  may  be  taken  aa  a  common  noun.  The 
I^oral  form  aeema  to  allude  to  the  varioua  modes  of 
dying  which  Homer  (/iL  xii  326)  pronouncea  to 
be  iMpLai^  and  may  be  a  natural,  sudden,  or  violent 
death.  (Od,  xi  171,  &c,  398,  &c.)  The  K^pfs 
aie  deacribed  aa  formidi^le,  dark,  and  hateful, 
becaoae  they  carry  off  men  to  the  joylesa  houae  of 
Hadec  (/tii859,  iiL  454;  0</.  iil  410,  ziv. 
207.)  The  K^pci,  although  no  living  being  can 
escape  them,  hare  yet  no  absolute  power  over  the 
liie  of  men :  they  are  under  Zeua  and  the  gods, 
who  can  atop  them  in  their  courae  or  hurry  them 
«L  (IL  xiL  402,  xviiL  115,  iv.  11  ;  Od,  xi.  397.) 
Even  mortala  themselves  may  for  a  time  prevent 
their  attaining  their  object,  or  dehiy  it  by  flight 
and  the  like.  (IL  iii.  32,  xri.  47.)  During  a 
battle  the  K^per  wander  about  with  Eria  and  Cy- 
in  bloody  garments,  quarrelling  about  the 
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woimded  and  the  dead,  and  dragging  them  away 
by  the  feet  (IL  xriii.  535,  &c.)  According  to  He- 
siod,  with  whom  the  K^pcf  assume  a  more  definite 
form,  they  are  the  dan^hters  of  Nyz  and  sisters  of 
the  Moerae,  and  punish  men  for  their  crimes. 
(Theog,  211,  217  ;  Paua.  t.  19.  $  1.)  Their  foar- 
ful  appeaiance  in  battle  ia  deaoibed  by  Heaiod. 
(Semi,  Here  249,  &c)  They  are  mentioned  by 
later  writera  together  with  tiie  Erinnyea  aa  the 
goddesaea  who  avenge  the  crimes  of  men.  (Aeach. 
Sept,  1055 ;  comp.  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1665,  &c.) 
Epidemic  diseaaea  are  aometimea  peraonified  aa 
K^pes.  (Orph.  Hymn,  xiiL  12,  Ixvi.  4,  Liik,  viL 
6  ;  Euatath.  ad  Horn.  p.  847.)  [L.  S.1 

CERAMEUS,  THEO'PHANES  (eto^f 
K9pafu6t\  archbiahop  of  Tanromenium  in  Sicily 
during  the  reign  of  Roger  (a.  d.  1 129 — 1 152),  waa 
a  native  of  tbia  town  or  of  a  pUu»  in  ita  immediate 
vicinity.  He  wrote  in  Greek  a  great  number  of 
homilies,  which  are  said  to  be  superior  to  the 
majority  of  similar  productions  of  his  age.  Sixty- 
two  of  these  homilies  were  publiahed  by  Frandacua 
Sooraua  at  Paris,  1644,  foL,  with  a  Latin  Torsion 
and  notes.  There  are  still  many  more  extant  in 
manuacript.     (Fabric.  BiU,  Graee.  xi  p.  208,  &c.) 

CE'RBERUS(lUp«cpo9),  the  many-headed  dog 
that  guarded  the  entrance  of  Hadea,  ia  mentioned 
aa  early  aa  the  Homeric  poema,  but  aimpiy  aa  **  the 
dog,**  and  without  the  name  of  Cerberua.  (//.  Tiii. 
368,  Od,  xi.  623.)  Heaiod,  who  ia  the  firat  that 
givea  hia  name  and  origin,  calla  him  (Thecg.  31 1 ) 
fifty-headed  and  a  aon  of  Typhaon  and  Echidna. 
Later  writera  describe  him  as  a  monster  vrith  only 
three  heads,  with  the  tail  of  a  serpent  and  a  mane 
conaiating  of  the  heada  of  varioua  anakea.  (Apol- 
lod. ii  5.  §  12;  Eurip.  Here*  fur,  24,  611 ;  Viig. 
Aen,  vi  417;  Ov.  Mei,  iv.  449.)  Some  poeta 
again  call  him  many-headed  or  hundred-headed. 
(Herat.  Gtrm,  ii.  13.  34 ;  Tsetx.  ad  Lyoopk,  678 ; 
Senec.  Here  fur,  784.)  The  place  where  Cerberua 
kept  watch  waa  according  to  aome  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Acheron,  and  according  to  othera  at  the 
gatea  of  Hades,  into  which  he  admitted  the  ahadea, 
but  never  let  them  out  again.  [L.  S.J 

CE'RCIDAS  (KcpiciSai).  I.  A  poet,  philoso- 
pher, and  legialator  for  hia  native  city.  Megalopolis. 
He  waa  a  disciple  of  Diogenea,  whoae  death  he  re- 
corded in  some  Meliambic  linea.  (Diog.  Laert  vi. 
76.)  He  ia  mentioned  and  cited  by  Athenaeua 
(viii  p.  347,  e.,  xii  554,  d.)  and  Stobaeus  (iv. 
43,  Iviii  10).  At  hia  death  he  ordered  the  firat 
and  aecond  booka  of  the  Iliad  to  be  buried  with 
him.  (Ptol.  Hephaest.  ap.  Phot,  Cod.  190,  p.  151, 
a.,  14,  ed.  Bekker.)  Aelian  (  K.  H,  xui  20)  re- 
lates that  Cercidaa  died  expressing  his  hope  of  being 
with  Pythagoraa  of  the  philosophera,  Hecataeua  of 
the  hiatoriana,  Olympua  of  the  muaiciana,  and 
Homer  of  the  poeta,  which  cleariy  impUea  that  he 
himself  cultivated  these  four  sciences.  He  appeara 
to  be  the  aame  peraon  aa  Cercidaa  the  Araidian, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Demoethenea  among  those 
Oreeka,  who,  by  their  cowardice  and  corruption, 
enaUved  their  atatea  to  Philip.  (Dt  Corom,  p.  324; 
see  the  reply  of  Polybiua  to  this  accuaation,  xvii 
14.) 

2.  A  Megalopolitan,  who  waa  employed  by 
Aratua  in  an  emoaaay  to  Antigonua  Doaon  to  treat 
of  an  alliance,  b.  c  224.  He  returned  home  after 
he  had  aucceeded  in  hia  miaaion,and  he  afterwarda 
commanded  a  thousand  Megalopolitans  in  the  army 
which  Antigonua  led  into  Laconia,  &  c.  222.  (Polyb. 
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ii.  4S — 50,  65.)  Hb  may  hare  been  ■  deiceQ' 
d«nt  of  the  preceding,  but  od  thii  psinl  we  luTe 
no  infbmuliaiL  .■        [P.  S.) 

CERCO.  Ihs  name  of  a  (unily  of  the  plebeian 
Lautii  geni. 

i.  Q.  LUTATIUS  C.  F.  C  N.  Cuico,  CODlul  vilh 
A.  Minliui  Tatquatu  Allicui,  B.  c  341,  in  which 
jeor  the  lint  Punic  warwiu  biought  to  a  cIoh  b; 
the  Ticlorj'  of  C.  Lulaliui  Cituliu  at  the  Aefialci. 
CercD  ii  called  b;  Zonaiu  (liii.  17}  the  bnthcTDf 
Catnlui,  which  itatement  ia  confinaed  bjr  tbe 
Capitoline  Faiti,  in  which  both  are  dcicribcd  ai 
a  /.  C.  H.  Zonaiai  alu  ay%,  that  Cereo  wai  lent 
ialo  Sicily  to  rvgulate  the  a&ira  of  the  iiland  iu 
conjunclioo  with  bii  brother  Catulaa.  Aflei 
peace  had  been  concluded  with  CailhagE,  the  Fa- 
LKi  or  people  of  Falerii,  for  iome  nuon  which  it 
tuknown,  rote  againit  the  Romana :  both  contula 
wen  lent  agnintt  ihem,  and  the  wuwai  Gnithed 
by  the  conqueit  of  the  inbtuated  people  within 
ail  days.  Half  of  their  domain  land  wu  taken 
from  them  and  their  town  deatnjed.  For  thia 
raeceu,  Cerco  aa  well  aa  hia  collagne  obtained  a 
triumph.  (Lit.  hi.  44,  Bpit,  19;  Eutnp.  iL 
28;  Oroi^  iv.  lli  Polyb.  165;  Zonar.  Tiii.  18.) 
Cerco  wae  cenior  in  236  with  L  Comeliiu  Len- 
lolna,  and  died  in  thii  mafliitiscy:     (Fatt.  Capit.) 

2.  CN.LuTATiDsCBEtcii,  oneoftheiiTeambai- 
aadora  lent  to  AJeiandiia,  B.C.173.  (LiT.iliLG.) 

The  annexed  coin  of  the  Lntatia  geni  contain! 
on  the  obiena  tbe  name  Canco  with  the  head  of 
Pallai,  aid  on  tie  lereree  Q.  Lutati,  with  a  ^ip 
■Dcloied   within  a   wreath  made  of    oak-IeaTei. 


Tbe  nvena  probably  relen  to  the  viclorr  of  C. 

Lutatiui  Catulaa,  which  would  of  coune  be  re- 
prded  by  the  Cerconea  aa  well  oi  the  Catuli  ai 
CDDfening  bonour  upon  their  geni.  (Eckbel,  t. 
p.  240.) 

CKHCO'PES  (Kifiamt),  droit  and  IbicTiih 
gnoraei  who  play  a  part  in  the  itory  of  Henclca. 
Their  number  i>  commonly  itated  to  hare  been 
two,  bnl  their  namea  an  not  the  Hme  in  all  ac- 
counta, — either  Olui  and  Eurybatni,  Sillua  and 
Triballna,  Paului  and  Aclemon,  Andolna  aod 
AtUntuB,  or  Candnlnj  and  Allaa.  (Suidaa,  i.  vv. ; 
SchoL  ad  iMciaa.  Ala.  4;  Tieti.  ChU.  t.  75.) 
Diodorui  (ii.  31),  howoTer,  ipeaki  of  a  greater 
number  of  Cercopca.  They  are  called  wni  of 
Theiii,lhedangblerof  Oceanoij  they  annoyed  and 
robbed  Hemclea  in  hii  ileep,  but  they  were  taken 
priione™  by  him,  and  either  giien  to  Omphale,  or 
hilled,  or  aet  free  again.  (TieU.  ad  LyBpk  91.) 
The  place  in  which  they  aeem  to  hafe  made  their 
firit  aIqMaranc^  wa«  Thermooylae  (Herod.  viL 
316),  but  tbe  cmnic  poem  K4fHwirft,  which  bore 
the  name  of  Homer,  probably  placed  them  at  Oe- 
cbalia  in  Euboea,  wherea.  othere  tmnifetred  them 
to  Lydia  (Suid.  ..  «.  f-ipUarp,),  or  the  iilandi 
called  Pitbecuiae,  which  derired  their  name  from 
the  Cercopca  who  were  changed  into  monkeya  by 
ZeutforbaiingcnnDingly  decciied  him.  (Ot.  Mtt. 
aiv.  90,  ftc;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  7;  compare  MilUer, 
Dor.  ii.  12.  j  10  1  HilUmaQn,  DeC^dop-tt Om^ 
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182.^  &c.  4to.)  (L  S-I 

CBRCOPS  (KJpiwf ).  1.  One  of  the  eldx 
Orphic  poeta,  oiled  a  Pythagorean  by  Clemnit  <i 
AleundrU  (5tn>M.  i.  p.  333,  ed.  Pari^  1629}  lad 
Cicero  (dc  Nal.  Dtor.  i.  38),  waa  laid  by  Epijma 
ot  Alexandria  to  have  been  the  author  of  an  (Mk 
epic  poem  entitled  "  the  Dcacent  to  lUdea  (if  u 

lant  in  the  Aleiandiino  period.  (Clem.  Alex.  L  e.) 
Otbcn  attribute  lht>  work  to  Prodicut  of  Si>^ 
or  Jierodickii  of  Petinthua,  ot  Oipheiu  of  Casoiigk 
(Suidu,  (.  V.  'Of>4«it.) 

Kpigenee  alio  aaiigni  to  Cercopa  (Clem.  Alex. 
I.  c)  de  Orphic  hfit  Kiyvt  which  waa  aaciibid 
by  tome  to  Theognetm  of  Thevaly,  and  vai  a 
poem  in  twenty-four  booka.  ( Fabric  AAJ.  CVk. 
L  pp.  161,  &c  172;  Bod^  Gtw*.  Jer  Efiiii. 
DidOhml  drr  H^Iool,  p.  125,  Aie.) 

2.  Of  Miletna,  the  contemporary  and  rival  of 
Heiiod,  it  laid  by  aome  to  bare  been  the  antbo  of 
an  epic  poem  called  **AcgimiuB,"  which  it  al* 
aacribed  to  Heiiod.  (Diog.  La^it  ii.  4fi  ;  Alhea. 
iL  p.  503 ;  Apollod.  iL  1.  S  3  i  conp.  Aunura, 
p.  26,  a.) 

CE'RCYON  (KapKiW),  a  Km  of  PoaeidoD  bya 
daughter  of  Amphictyon,  and  accordiuflj  a  hilf- 
broiherotTriplolemui.  (Paui.i  14,  gl.)  Othai 
coll  himaaooof  Hephaeatua.  (Hygin.  ^lA  38.J 
He  came  from  Arcadia,  and  dwett  al  Beiisa  ia 
AtticL  (Plat.  7^.  Hi  Ot.  AfATiL439.)  Ht 
it  notorioni  in  ancient  atory  for  hit  ctnelty  tiwa4i 
hit  daughter  Alope  [Alofb]  aod  all  who  Rfutd 
to  light  with  bin,  but  be  wa*  in  the  cud  eooqasid 
and  ilaio  by  'I'hetena.  (Paut.  L  39.  g  3.)  Aa- 
otbei  pertonage  of  the  nme  name  it  mentiaoed  by 
Pauianiat.  (vili.  6.  §  3;  comp.  A<iA>nDis.)(L.S,] 

S.  CEREA'LIS,  a  Roman  general,  o 
the  fifth  legion  in  the  Jewith  war,  ■aa 
(a.  D.  70.)  He  Blew  a  uumber  of  S 
nuHmt  Qeriaim  ;  oremui  Idmnaea,  and  took  He- 
bron \  mads  an  untuoewful  night  atBck  on  tbe 
temple,  and  wai  preaeDt  at  the  oouDcil  of  war  bcM 
by  TituB  immediately  before  the  taking  of  irrmmr 
lem.  (Joieph.  B.  J.  iii.  7.  §  3-2,  ir.  9.  f  9,  li.  2. 
98  5,6;  c4.  B3.)  [P8.] 

CEREA'LIS  or  CERIA'LIS,  ANI'CIUS,  na 
contui  detignatui  in  a.  n.  65,  and  propoaed  in  the 
aenate,  after  the  detection  of  Piao'B  coatpnatj. 
that  a  temple  abould  be  built  tn  Nera  at  qnitklr 
at  poitible  al  the  public  expenM.  (Tac  Am^  it. 
74.)  In  the  fbllowiDg  year,  he,  in  eamarai  wid 
levenl  other  noble  Romana,  Ml  onda  Nen^  aoa- 
piciona,  wai  condemned,  and  anticipated  kit  fate 
by  putting  himaelf  to  death.  He  vat  bat  little 
pitied,  for  it  wu  remcmbend  that  he  hsl  beOayed 
the  conipiracy  of  Lepidut  and  Leotnlna.  (l.  D.  3S.} 
The  alleged  grouod  of  k'       -    '  —      - 

mention  of  bun  aa  an  en- 
paper  left  by  Mella,  who 

little  before ;  but  the  paper  wai  gomauy  m  iw  i— 
to  be  a  (brgery.  (Tac.  Ama.  iri.  17.)      [P.  S.) 

CEREA^LIS,  CrVICA,  a  Roan  asiMar  wbs 
while  procontul  of  Aiia,  wu  pot  to  diaak  by  Iht- 
mitlan,  ihortly  befoie  i..  D.  M.  (SbbI.  Am.  19 ; 
TatJjma42.)  [P.  S.) 

CEREA'LIS,  JU'LIUS.  a  Renm  poet,  eB» 
tempoiary  with  Pliny  tbe  Yonnga  ax)  Matiml. 

friend.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  war  of  th*  jiaaML 
(Plin.  i^itMl  ii.  19i  hUrtial,  J^iy.  li.&S.}  (P.S.] 
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CBREA^IS  or  CERU'LIS,  PETI'LIUS,  a 

Roman  genenl,  and  a  near  rdatiTe  of  the  emperor 

Veipuian,  is  fint  mentioned  as  legate  of  the  9th 

legion,  imder  Vettins  Botanos,  in  ^tain,  when  he 

VIS  defieated  Inr  the  British  insoxgents  under  Boa- 

diees,A.D.61.(TaG.i4im.ziT.32.)  WhenVeq««ian 

set  np  his  daim  to  the  empire  (a.  o.  69),  Petilins 

Cerealis  escaped  fnm  Rome  and  joined  his  airny 

in  Itahr  under  Antonina,  and  waa  made  one  of  hu 

genenla.    He  commanded  an  advanced  party  of 

cavalry,  and  is  charged,  in  conmum  with  the  other 

geaenls,  with  net  adrancing  upon  Rome  quickly 

enoogli.    He  auflbred  a  defeat  in  a  skirmish  be- 

neBtk  the  walla  of  Rome.     In  the  following  year, 

he  was  sent  to  the  Rhine,  to  suppress  the  rerolt  of 

Civilb,  in  which  he  was  completely  snooessfuL 

[Cinus.]    While  holding  this  command,  he  was 

•olidted  by  Domitian  to  give  np  to  him  his  army. 

Dooiitian*s  object  was  partly  to  gain  reputation  by 

finishing  the  victory  which  Cexralis  had  secured, 

hot  chi^y  to  seixe  the  empire.  Cerealis,  howerer, 

hoghed  off  the  request,  as  being  the  foolish  foncy 

of  a  boy.   (Tac  IJuL  iii.  59,  78,  79,  ir.  86.) 

In  the  following  year  (▲.  d.  71),  he  was  sent  as 
cinnlar  legate  to  the  goTemment  of  Britain,  in 
vhidi  he  was  active  and  sucoessfuL  He  conquered 
*  great  part  of  the  Brigantes,  and  called  out  the 
talents  of  Agricola.  (Tac  Jffr.  8,  17.)  As  a  oom- 
snader  he  was  energetic,  but  lash.  (See  especially 
Tac  Hid,  iv.  71.)  [P.  &] 

CERBA'LIUS  (KfpwUiorX  a  poet  of  the  Gnek 
Anthology,  whose  time  and  country  are  unknown. 
Hixee  epigrams  are  ascribed  to  him  by  Bnmck 
{Amd,  n.  pu  345),  but  of  these  the  third  is  of  veiy 
donhtfol  authorship.  Of  the  other  two  the  first  is 
A  jocose  allusion  to  the  poetic  contests  at  the  Gre- 
riu  games,  the  second  is  in  ridicule  of  those  gnun- 
Bviaas  wlu»  thought  to  pass  for  pure  Attic  writers 
oa  the  strength  of  a  few  Attic  words  and,  in  gene- 
lal,  of  the  use  of  obsolete  words.  [P.S.] 

CERES.  [DsMKfBR.] 
CERINTHUS  (Kifpiyios^,  probably  bekmged 
to  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  though 
Ik  has  been  assigned  to  the  second  by  Basnage 
•ad  othera.  The  fiuhers  by  whom  ha  is  mentionod 
Bake  him  contemporary  with  the  Apostle  John, 
tad  there  is  no  ground  for  rejecting  their  testi- 
■any.  He  has  been  univenally  placed  in  the  list 
of  heretics,  and  may  be  reckoned  the  first  who 
taaght  pri^ples  afterwards  developed  and  em- 
ho^sd  in  the  Gnostie  syateuL  Acc<nding  to  Epi- 
phamna,  he  was  a  Jew  by  birth  ;  and  Theodoret 
{Huf^  FabmL  Ub.  ii.)  asserts,  that  he  studied 
philosophy  at  Alexandria.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  during  his  residence  in  Egypt  he  had 
not  hnlnbed  all  the  sentiments  winai  he  subse- 
l^ently  hdd;  they  rather  seem  to  have  been 
adopted  while  he  abode  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he 
■pent  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  This  is  accor- 
^ott  with  the  statement  of  Epiphanins  that  he 
propagated  Ida  doctrines  in  Asia.  Whether  he 
often  eacotintered  the  apostles  themselves  at  Jeru- 
eelem,  Caesareia,  and  ^tioch,  as  the  same  writer 
tSuam,  is  qoestionahle.  Tradition  states,  that  he 
hfed  at  Ephesos  while  John  was  in  that  city. 
Noddag  ia  known  of  the  time  and  manner  of  his 
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It  is  Boii  difieah  to  reconefle  the  varying  accounts 
of  his  syi«iBai  gifen  by  Irenaeos,  Epiphamus,  Cains, 
ttdDiooTaniB  of  Alexandria.  Irenaeos  reckons  him 
Onostie  s  whils  Cains  and  Dionysins  as> 


cribe  to  him  agross  and  sensual  Chiliasm  or  BfiDen- 
narianism,  abhorrent  to  the  nature  of  Gnosticism. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  origin  of  the  Gnostic  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  Judaising  sects,  as  Neander  believes, 
the  former  uniting  Jewish  Theosopby  with  Chris- 
tianity, Cerinthus*s  system  represents  the  transi- 
tion-state, and  the  Jewish  elements  were  subse- 
quently refined  and  modified  so  as  to  exhibit  less 
grosaness.  Irenaens  himself  believed  in  Chiliasm, 
and  therefore  he  did  not  mention  it  as  a  peculiar 
feature  in  the  doctrines  of  Cerinthns ;  while  Caius, 
a  strenuous  opponent  of  Millennarianism,  would 
naturally  describe  it  in  the  worst  colours.  Thus 
the  accounts  of  both  may  be  harmonised. 

His  system,  as  collected  from  the  notices  of 
Irenaeus,  Cains,  Dionysius,  and  Epiphanins,  con- 
sisted of  the  following  particulan :  He  taught  that 
the  worid  was  created  by  angels,  over  whom  pre- 
sided one  from  among  themsMves.  This  presiding 
spirit  or  power  was  so  for  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Being  as  to  be  ignorant  of  his  character.  He  was 
also  the  sovereign  and  lawgiver  of  the  Jews. 
Di£Snent  orden  of  angels  existed  in  the  pltroma^ 
among  whom  those  occupied  with  the  affiurs  of 
this  world  held  the  lowest  rank.  The  man  Jesus 
was  a  Jew,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  by  ordi- 
nary generation,  but  distinguished  for  his  wisdom 
and  piety.  Hence  he  was  selected  to  be  the 
Messiah.  When  he  was  baptized  by  John  in  the 
Jordan,  the  Christ,  or  Logos,  or  Holy  Spirit,  de- 
scended from  heaven  in  form  of  a  dove  and 
entered  into  his  souL  Then  did  he  fint  become 
conscious  of  his  future  destination,  and  receive  all 
necessary  qualifications  to  enable  him  to  discharge 
its  functions.  Henceforward  he  became  perfecUy 
acquainted  with  the  Supreme  God,  revealed  Him 
to  men,  was  exalted  fUwve  all  the  angels  who 
managed  the  affiun  of  the  worid,  and  wrought 
miracles  by  virtue  of  the  ^iritoal  eneigy  that  now 
dwelt  in  him.  When  Jesus  was  apprehended  at 
the  instigation  of  the  God  of  the  Jews,  the  logos 
departed  firom  him  and  returned  to  the  Father,  so 
that  the  man  Jesus  alone  suffered.  After  he  had 
been  put  to  death  and  consigned  to  the  grave  he 
rose  again.  Epiphanins  says,  that  Cerinthns  ad- 
hered in  part  to  Judaism.  He  appears  to  have  held 
that  the  Jewish  law  was  binding  upon  Christians  in 
a  oertam  mue,  probably  that  sense  in  which  it  was 
explained  by  the  logos  when  united  to  Jesus.  He 
maintain«Ml  that  there  would  be  a  resurrection  of 
the  body,  and  that  the  righteous  should  enjoy  a 
paradise  of  delights  in  Palestine,  where  the  man 
Jesus  appearing  again  as  the  Messiah  by  virtue  of 
the  logos  associated  with  him,  and  having  con- 
quered all  his  enemies,  should  reign  a  thousand 
years.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  connected  with  the 
millennial  reign  of  Christ  such  carnal  pleasures  as 
Caius  and  Dionysius  allege.  It  is  clear  that  ho 
received  the  books  of  the  Oki  Testament;  and  the 
evidence  which  has  been  adduced  to  prove  his 
rejection  of  the  gospels,  or  any  part  of  them,  is  un- 
satisfectoiy,  Epiphanins  affirms,  that  he  r^feded 
Pond  on  aoooant  of  the  apostle^s  renunciation  of 
drcomcisian,  but  whether  this  means  ail  Paulas 
writings  it  ia  impossible  to  determine.  Several  of 
the  Fathen  rekte,  that  John  on  one  oceasion  went 
into  the  bath  at  Ephesns,  but  on  seeing  Cerinthus 
came  out  in  haste,  saying,  **  Let  us  flee  home,  lest 
the  baUi  should  foil  whUs  Cerinthus  is  within.** 
It  is  also  aa  ancient  opinion  that  John  wrote  his 
Go^  to  NlBto  Cerinthns.    (\fi^  Entwwrf  dtr 
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G^eadUdUe  der  KetxMwm^  toL  i. ;  Nettiider,  Kir- 
ckengeiekicktey  toL  l  part  2;  Motbciiii,  Inatxtrnt. 
HitL  CkritL  Afqfor^  and  hif  Comment,  de  Rebm 
Ouitiiatiorum  anU  CkmtkmL  M. ;  Schmidt,  Cermik 
em  Judaisirender  Ckntt,  in  hb  Bik  /Ur  KriHk 
mnd  Exegeee  dee  N.  T.  roL  L;  Pauloi,  Hidona 
Cermthif  in  hii  JmtrodMeHomt  in  N,  T,  eapUa  tdeo- 
Uora  ;  Lardner,  Hidory  €f  Heretia^  Works,  toL 
ir^  4to.  edition.)  [S.  D.] 

CEROESSA  {K9p6wn\  a  dao^ter  of  Zeniby 
lo,  and  bom  on  tho  vpOK  where  Byxantinm  was 
afterwards  built  She  was  brought  up  by  a  nymph 
of  the  place,  and  afterwards  beome  the  mother  of 
Byzas.  (Steph.  Byi.  «.  v,  Bu{'<(rrioy.)  From  this 
story  it  must  be  inferred,  that  Ai)gos  had  some 
share  in  founding  the  colony  of  Byzantium,  which 
is  otherwise  caUed  a  colony  of  Meganu  (Mttller, 
Dor,  i.  6.  §  9.)  [L.  8.] 

CERRETA'NUS,  Q.  AULIUS,  twice  consul 
in  the  Samnite  war,  first  in  a  c.  323  with  C.  Sul- 
picius  Longna,  when  he  had  the  conduct  of  the 
war  in  Apulia,  and  a  second  time  in  319  with  L. 
Papirius  Cursor,  when  he  conquered  the  Ferentani 
and  received  their  dty  into  surrender.  (LiT.  viiL 
37;  Diod.  xriii.  26 ;  Lir.  ix.  15,  16 ;  Diod.  xriii. 
58.)  He  was  magister  equitum  to  the  dictator 
Q.  Fabius  Mazimns  in  315,  and  fought  a  battle 
against  the  Samniies  without  consulting  the  dicta- 
tor, in  which  he  was  slain  after  killing  the  Samnite 
general   (LIt.  iz.  22.) 

CERSOBLEPTES  (Kep9e€Kiwnis\  was  son  of 
Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  on  whose  death  in  b.  c.  858 
he  inherited  the  kingdom  in  conjtmction  with 
Berisades  and  Amadocus,  who  were  probably  his 
brothers.  He  was  very  young  at  the  time,  and 
the  whole  management  of  hia  affsirs  was  assumed 
by  the  Euboean  adventurer,  Charidemus,  who  was 
connected  by  marriage  with  the  roral  fiunily,  and 
who  bore  the  prominent  part  in  ue  ensuing  con- 
tests and  negotiations  with  Athens  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Chersonesus,  Cersobleptes  appearing 
throughout  as  a  mere  cipher.  (Dem.  &  Arktocr, 
pp.  623,  &c.,'674,  &c.)  The  pieninsda  seems  to 
have  been  finally  ceded  to  the  Athenians  in  &  c. 
357,  Uiough  they  did  not  occupy  it  with  their 
settlers  tm  353  ^Diod.  zvi.  34);  nor  perhaps 
is  the  language  of  Isocrates  (d4  Pae.  p.  163,  d. 
ftii  7dp  otcoOf  fti{rf  KtpfniKeimip,  «c  r.  A.)  so 
decisive  against  this  eariy  date  as  it  may  appear 
at  first  siffht,  and  as  Clinton  (on  &  c.  356)  seems 
to  think  It  (Comp.  Thirlwall^s  Greece,  vol.  v.  pp. 
229,  244.)  For  some  time  after  the  cession  of  the 
Chersonesus,  Cersobleptes  continued  to  court  assi- 
duously the  fovour  of  the  Athenians,  being  peib^ 
restrained  from  aggression  by  the  fear  of  their 
squadron  in  the  Hellespont ;  but  on  the  death  of 
E^risades,  before  352,  he  conceived,  or  rather  Cha- 
ridemus conceived  for  him,  the  design  of  excluding 
the  children  of  the  deceased  prince  from  their  in- 
heritance, and  obtaining  possession  of  all  the  do- 
minions of  Cotys ;  and  it  was  with  a  view  to  the 
frirtherance  of  this  object  that  Charidemus  obtained 
horn  the  Athenian  people,  through  his  party  among 
the  orators,  the  singular  decree  in  his  fevour  for 
which  its  mover  Aristocrates  was  impeached,  but 
nnsuccessftilly,  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  yet 
extant  (Dem.  e.  Arietoer,  pp.  624,  6*25,  680.) 
[Charidxm(7&1  From  a  passing  allusion  in  this 
oration  (p.  681),  it  appears  that  Cersobleptes  had 
been  negotiating  with  rhilip  for  a  combineid  attack 
on  the  QierMmesus,  whidi  however  came  to  nothing 
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in  consequence  of  the  refiisal  of  Amadocus  to  sDov 
Philip  a  passage  through  his  territory.    But  sfter 
the  passing  of  the  decree  above-mentioned^  Pbilip 
beoune  the  enemy  of  Cersobleptes,  and  in  B.C  352 
made  a  snooessftil  expedition  into  Thrsoe,  gained  s 
firm  ascendancy  in  the  country,  and  broajg^t  swsy 
a  son  of  Cersobleptes  as  a  hostage.    (Dem.  OfyntL 
L  p.  12  ad  fin. ;   Isoer.  PkiL  p.  86,  c. ;  Aesch.  d$ 
FaU,  Leg.  p.  38.)    At  the  time  of  the  peace  be- 
tween Athens  and  Philip  in  b.  c.  346,  we  find 
Cersobleptes  again  inrolved  in  hostilities  with  the 
Macedonian  king,  who  in  feet  was  absent  in  Tkiaot 
when  the  second  Athenian  embassy  arrived  si 
Pella,  and  did  not  return  to  give  them  andienee  till 
he  had  comfdetely  conquered  Cersobleptea.   (Dem. 
de  FaU.  Leg.  pp.  390,  391,  <feCbr.  p.  235  ;  Aesch. 
de  FaU.  Leg.  pp^  29, 40,  &c)    In  the  course  of  the 
next  three  years,  Cersobleptes  seems  to  have  reco- 
vered strength  sufikient  to  throw  off  the  yoke, 
and,  according  to  Diodorus,  persisted  in  his  attacks 
on  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Hellespont  AceordinglT, 
in  &C.  343,  Philip  ^|ain  maioied  against  him, 
defeated  him  in  several  battles,  and  reduced  him 
to  the  condition  of  a  tributary.    (Diod.  xvi.  71; 
Ep.  PkiL  ad  Atk  op.  Dem.  pp.  160,  161  ;  Dem. 
<20  C%er^  p.  105.)  [B.  E.] 

CERVA'RIUS  PRCCULUS.    [PmocuLUs.] 
CERVIDIUS  SCAE'VOLA.    [Scabvola.) 
CERYX   (Kifpue),  an  Attic  htfo,  a  son  of 
Hermes  and  Aglauros,  from  whom  the  priestly 
fiunily  of  the  Ceryces  at  Athens  derived  th«r  origin. 
(Pans.  i.  38.  «  3.)  [L.  &] 

CESE'LLIUS  BASSUS.  [Ramus,  p.  472,  b.] 
CESTIA'NUS,  a  surname  which  occurs  «n  se- 
veral coins  of  the  Plaetoria  gens,  but  is  not  men- 
tioned in  any  ancient  writer,   [PLABTOuna.] 

CE'STIUS.  1.  Cicero  mentions  three  persaos 
of  this  name,  who  periiape  are  all  the  aame :  one 
in  the  oration  for  Flaocus,  &  c.  59  (c.  13),  another 
(C»  Cestius)  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  B.  c  51  (cul  Jtt. 
V.  13),  and  a  third  (C.  Cestius)  as  praetor  in  b.  c 
44,  who,  he  says,  reftised  a  province  from  Antony. 
(PkU.  in.  10.)  As  the  last  belonged  to  the  ari»- 
tocratical  party,  it  is  probable  that  he  in  tbe  same 
Cestius  who  perished  in  the  proscriptioiii^  b.  c.  43^ 
(Appian,  B.  C  iv.  26.) 

2.  Cbstius,  sumamed  Maceoonicus,  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  former^  served  in  Maoedonia, 
was  a  native  of  Perusia.  When  thia  town  was 
taken  by  Augustus  in  b.  c  41,  he  set  fire  to  bis 
house,  which  occasioned  the  oonflagnition  of  tbe 
whole  city,  and  then  stabbed  himself  and  leaped 
into  the  flames.  (Appian,  B.  C  v.  49 ;  YeD.  Pat 
ii74.) 

3.  CK8TIU8  OaLLUS.      [OAtLUS.] 

4.  CB8Tn78  Proculus,  accused  of  repetandae, 
but  acquitted,  a.  o.  56.   (Tac.  Ann.  xxiL  SO.) 

5.  Cestius  Sivmus,  an  infiunoos  infomer 
under  Nero.  (Tac.  Hid,  iv.  41.) 

The  name  Cestius  is  chiefly  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  its  connexion  with  two  moDuaenta  at 
Rome,  the  Pons  Cestius  and  the  Pyramid  a£  Ces- 
tius, both  of  which  are  still  remaining.  Tbiabad|(e, 
which  connects  the  island  of  the  Tiber  with  the 
Janiculum,  is  supposed  by  some  writoia  to  have 
been  built  by  the  consul  C.  Cestius  Oalhia^  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius ;  but  as  it  seems  improbaUe  tlmt 
a  private  person  would  have  been  allowed  to  give 
his  name  to  a  public  work  under  the  empire,  its 
erection  is  generally  reforred  to  the  time  of  the 
republic,    l^e  Pyramid  of  Cestius,    whidi  was 
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ued  u  a  lmruU-]>lAee,  itaiKU  near  th«  Porta  Osti- 
ensis,  and  part  of  it  it  within  and  part  without  the 
walk  of  Anielian.  From  an  ineeription  upon  it 
we  are  told,  that  it  was  erected*  in  aooordanee 
with  a  tectamentaiy  nroTition*  for  C  Cestina,  the 
MD  of  Lodna,  who  had  been  Epak,  Pnetor,  Tri- 
bane  of  the  pleba,  and  one  of  the  aeTen  Epulonea ; 
and  from  another  inscription  on  it,  in  which  the 
DUKt  of  M.  Valerint  MeeeaUa  Corrinnt  and  M. 
Agrippa  occur,  we  learn,  that  it  was  built  in  the 
leigB  of  Augnataa.  Whether  this  C  Cettiua  is  to 
be  identified  with  one  of  the  peiaons  of  this  name 
BMotieaed  by  Cicero  [see  above,  No.  1],  as  some 
Bodem  writers  have  supposed,  cannot  be  deter- 
niaed. 

The  name  of  L.  Cesthis  occurs  on  two  coins, 
together  with  that  of  0.  Norbanus ;  but  who  these 
two  persons  were  is  quite  uncertain.  A  qwdmen 
sf  SOS  of  tbeae  coins  is  giren  below :  the  obverse 
Rpresents  a  female  head  coTered  with  an  elephant*s 
tinn,  the  reverse  a  selk  curulis  with  a  hebnet  on 
tiwtopofit.    (EdLbel,  T.  p.  169.) 
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L  CE'STIUS  PIUS,  a  native  of  Smyrna,  taught 
ihetoric  at  Rome  a  few  years  before  the  commence- 
■eat  of  the  Christian  en.  He  was  chiefly  cele- 
Wated  on  acooont  of  the  dedamations  which  he 
was  wont  to  deliver  in  places  of  public  resort  in 
nply  to  the  ocations  of  Cicero ;  but  neither  Seneca 
BorQuintilian  speaks  of  him  with  any  respect.  No 
fiagment  of  his  worics  has  been  preserved.  (Hiero* 
ijB.  ap,  Cknm,  EmA,  ad  OL  czcL ;  Senec.  Com- 
tree,  tii  praefl,  Smuor,  vii ;  QuintiL  x.  5.  §  20 ; 
Msyer,  OnMior.  Romam,  Fragm.)  [  W.  R.] 

CETHE'OUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  fiunily 
•f  the  Comelaa  gens.  The  fiunily  was  of  old  date. 
Thfij  seem  to  have  kept  up  an  old  fitfbion  of  wear* 
iog  their  anna  bare,  to  which  Honce  alludes  in 
the  words  cmehOi  OAtgi  (An P0&.  60);  and 
Ucsn  (ii.  549)  deacribes  the  associate  of  Catiline 
[tee  No.  8  j  thaa,  MmrUque  mamu  mmma  Cetkegu 

1.  M.  CoRNxuua  M.  F.  M.  N.  Cithkgu8,  was 
csile  aedile  in  B.  c.  21S,  and  pontifez  nuudmus 
n  the  sane  year  upon  the  death  of  L.  Lentulus ; 
laetor  in  21 1  when  he  had  the  charge  of  Apulia ; 
censor  in  209  with  P.  Semproniua  Tuditanus ;  and 
cBDial  with  the  same  colkague  in  204.  In  the 
mt  year  he  commanded  as  proconsul  in  Cisalpine 
Oaol,  where  with  the  praetor  Quintilius  Varus  he 
ddestod  Mago,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  and  com- 
piled him  to  quit  Italy.  He  died  in  b.  c.  196 
jXir.  zzT.  2,  41,  xzvii.  11,  zxix.  11,  xxx.  18.) 
Mk  eloquence  was  rated  very  high,  so  that  Ennius 
pre  him  the  name  of  Smiilae  imedmUa  (ap.  Cic. 
m.  M9. 14 ;  comp.Bni^  15),  and  Horace  twice 
to  him  as  an  ancient  authority  for  the  usage 
tf  Utin  words.  (£puL  u.  2.  116,  An  PoiU.  50, 
•id  SchoL  oif  fee.) 

2L  C  ComjOKLiDs  L.  F.  M.  N.  CixHsoua,  com- 
in  Sfmin  as  proconsul  in  b.  c.  200,  before 

had  been  nedile.    Elected  aedile  in  his  absence 

erhibited  the  games  with  great  magnificfaioe. 

c  199.)     As  consul  (a  c.  197;,  he  defeated 


the  Insubrians  and  Cenomanians  in  Cisalpine  GauU 
and  ttiumpbed.  He  was  censor  in  194 ;  and  to- 
wards the  dose  of  the  next  year,  after  holding  the 
lustrum,  he  went  as  joint  commissioner  with  Scipio 
Afiicanns  and  Minudus  Ruins  to  mediate  between 
Masinissa  and  Carthage.  (Liv.  xxxL  49,  50, 
xxxii  7,  27—80,  xxxiu.  23,  xxxiv.  44,  62.) 

8.  P.  C0&NBLIV8  L.  p.  P.  N.  CiTHBGUs,  curule 
aedile  in  &  c.  187,  praetor  in  185,  and  consul  in 
181.  The  grave  of  Numa  was  discovered  in  his 
consulship.  He  triumphed  with  his  colleague 
Baebius  Tamphilus  over  the  Ligurians,  though  no 
battle  had  been  finight, — an  honour  that  had  not 
been  nanted  to  any  one  before.  In  1 73  he  was 
one  of  the  ten  commisdoners  for  dividing  the  Li- 
gurian  and  Gallic  lands.  (Liv.  xxxix.  7, 23,  xL  18; 
VaLMax.i.L§  12;  Plin.^.  AT.  xiii.  13.S.  27; 
Pint  JVaM.  22 ;  Liv.  xl  88,  xlii.  4.) 

4.  P.  CoRNBUUS  Cbthkgus,  praetor  in  184 
B.  c.    (Liv.  xxxix.  32,  38,  39.) 

5.  M.  CoRNBLius  C.  p.  C.  N.  Cbthbous,  was 
sent  in  b.  c.  171  as  one  of  a  commisdon  into  Cis* 
alpine  Gaul,  to  inquire  why  the  consul  C.  Casdus 
Longinus  had  left  his  province.  In  169  he  was 
triumvir  coloniae  deducendae,  in  order  to  plant  an 
additional  body  of  dtisens  at  Aquileia.  As  consul 
in  160  he  drained  a  part  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
(Liv.  xliiL  1,  17,  EpiL  46.) 

6.  L.  C0RNBLIU8  Cbthbous,  one  of  the  chief 
supporten  of  a  bill  brought  in  (b.  a  149)  by  L. 
Scribonius  Libo,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  to  impeach 
Serv.  Sulpidus  Oalba  fi>r  breach  of  his  woid,  in 
putting  some  of  the  Ludtanians  to  death,  and 
selling  othen  as  shives.  (Liv.  EpU,  49  ;  C^  d* 
OraL  i.  52,  BnU.  23,  cuf  ^40.  xiL  5.) 

7.  P.  C0BNBLIU8  CBTHxoua,  a  fr^nd  of  Marina, 
who  being  proscribed  by  SuUa  (b.  c.  88)  fled  with 
the  younger  Marine  into  Numidia,  but  returned 
next  year  to  Rome  with  the  heads  of  his  party. 
In  83,  however,  he  w«nt  over  to  Sulla,  and  waa 
pardoned.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  60,  62,  80.)  Not- 
withstanding his  notorious  bad  life  and  utter  want 
of  feith,  he  retained  great  power  and  influence 
even  after  Sulla^s  death ;  and  it  was  he  who  joined 
thf  consul  M.  Cotta  in  procuring  the  unlimited 
conunand  of  the  Mediterranean  fiv  a  man  like 
himseU^  M.  Antonius  Creticus  [Antgnius,  No. 
9];  nor  did  Lncullus  disdain  to  sue  Cetheffus* 
concubine  to  use  her  interest  in  his  favour,  when 
he  was  seeking  to  obtain  the  command  against 
Mithridatea.  (Cic.  Pond.  v.  3;  Pint  LmmiL  5, 
6 ;  oomp.  Cic.  jmto  CUumL  31.) 

8.  C.  CoRNBLiUB  Cbthbous,  one  of  Catiline*s 
crew.  His  profligate  character  shewed  itself  in 
earir  youth  (Cic  pro  SuU.  25) ;  the  heavy  debts 
he  had  contracted  made  him  ready  for  any  des^ 
perate  political  attempt;  and  before  he  was  old 
enough  to  be  aedile,  he  had  leagued  himsdf  with 
CatiUne.  (&  c.  63.)  When  his  chief  left  Rome, 
after  Cicero*s  first  speech,  Cethegus  staid  behind 
under  the  orders  of  Lentulus.  His  charge  was  to 
murder  the  leading  senators.  But  the  tardiness  of 
Lentulus  prevent^  anything  bdng  done.  Cethegus 
was  arrested  and  condenmed  to  death  with  the 
other  conspirators,  the  evidence  against  him  being 
the  swords  and  dagsers  which  he  had  collected  in 
his  house,  and  the  letter  under  his  hand  and  seal 
which  he  had  given  to  the  AUobrogian  ambas- 
sadors. Cethegus  was  a  bold,  rash,  enterprising, 
man  (mammt  v$$ama  Cethtgi,  Lucan,  ii  543 ;  camp. 
Cic  in  Ost  iv.  6) ;  and  if  the  chief  part,  after 
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Catiline*!  departoie,  had  fidlen  to  him  inttaad  of 
Lentulas,  it  it  more  than  poinble  that  Rome 
would  haye  been  fired  and  pillaged,  and  her  beet 
dtizens  murdered.  (SalL  Cat  17)46 — 50,55; 
Cic.  M  Cb^.  iii  3,  5-— 7,  pro  StUL  6,  25,  ftc^  ^ 
Bed,  im  Se$L  4,  pro  DomOy  24 ;  Appion,  B,CtL 
2—5,  &c,  15.)  [H.  O-  L.] 

CEYX  (K^O,.  lord  of  Tiachii,  waa  connected 
br  firiendship  with  Heiades.  He  was  the  ikther 
of  HippasuB,  who  fell  in  battle  fighting  as 
the  ally  of  Heracles.  (ApoUod.  ii.  7.  §  6, 
Ac.)  According  to  others,  CeVz  was  a  nephew  of 
Herades,  who  boilt  for  him  ue  town  of  Trachis. 
MttUer  {Dor,  ii  1 1.  §  8,  comp.  i  8.  §  5)  sappoeee 
that  the  marriage  of  Ce)f  x  and  his  connexion  with 
Heracles  were  subjects  of  ancient  poems.     [L.  S.] 

CHA'BRIAS(Xa«p(af),  the  Athenian  general, 
makes  his  first  appeaianoe  in  history  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Iphicrates  in  the  command  of  the  Athe- 
nian force  at  Corinth  in  b.  c.  893,  according  to 
Diodorus  (xir.  92),  who  places  it,  howcTer,  at 
least  a  year  too  soon,  since  it  was  in  892  that 
Iphicrates,  yet  in  command,  defeated  the  Spartan 
Mora.    (See  Xen.  HeU,  'vr,  8.  §  84 ;  Schneid.  ad 
Xen,  Hdl,  vr,  5.  §  19.)    In  B.  a  888,  on  his  way 
to  Cyprus  to  aid  Eragoias  against  the  Persians, 
Chabrias  landed  in  Aegina,  and  gained  by  an 
ambuscade  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Spartans, 
who  lost  their  commander  Goigopas  in  the  en- 
gagement.   The  consequence  of  his  success  was, 
that  the  Athenians  were  delivered  for  a  thne  fixim 
the  annoyance  to  which  they  had  been  subjected 
from  Aegina  by  the  Spartans  and  Aeginetans. 
(Xen.  HelL  v.  1.  §  10,  &c. ;  comp.  iv.  8.  §  24 ; 
Polyaen.  iii.  10 ;   Dem.  c  Lept,  p.  479,  ad  fin.) 
In  &  c.  878  he  was  joined  with  Timotheus  and 
Callistratus  in  the  cmnmand  of  the  forces  which 
were  despatched  to  the  aid  of  Thebes  against 
Agesilaua,  and  it  was  in  the  course  of  this  cam- 
paign that  he  adopted  for  the  first  time  that 
manoeuvre  for  which  he  became  so  celebrated, — 
ordering  his  men  to  await  the  attack  with  their 
spears  pointed  against  the  enemy  and  their  shields 
resting  on  one  knee.   The  attitude  was  a  formidable 
one,  and  the  Spartans  did  not  venture  to  chaige. 
A  statue  was  afterwards  erected  at  Athens  to 
Chabrias  in  the  posture  above  described.    (Xen. 
HelL  V.  4.  §  34,  Ac;  Died.  xv.  82,  83;  Polyaen. 
ii  1;  Dem.  e.  Lept,  L  e, ;  Arist  RkeLm,  10.  §7.) 
It  was  perhaps  in  the  next  year  that  he  accepted 
the  ofler  of  Acoris,    king  of  ^ypt,  to  act  as 
general  of  the  mercenaries  in  his  service  against 
tile  Persians:  the  Athenians,  however,  recdled 
him  on  the  remonstrance  of  Phamabasus.    (Diod. 
zv.  29.)    But  other  distinction  awaited  him,  of  a 
less  equivocal  nature,  and  in  the  service  of  his  own 
country.    The  Lacedaemonians  had  sent  outPollis 
with  a  fleet  of  60  ships  to  cut  off  from  Athens  her 
supplies  of  com.    Chabrias,  being  appointed  to  act 
against  him  with  more  than  80  triremes,  proceeded 
to  besiege  Naxoa,  and,  the  Lacedaemonians  coming 
up  to  relieve  it,  a  battle  ensued  (Sept.  9,  b.  c 
876 )«  in  which  the  Athenians  gained  a  decisive 
and  important  victory, — the  first  they  had  won 
with  their  own  ships  since  the  Pdop<mnesiaa  war. 
Acoordinff  to  Diodorus,  the  whole  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian fleet  might  have  been  easily  destroyed, 
had  not  Chabrias  been  warned  by  the  recollection 
of  Aiginnsae  to  look  before  everjfthing  to  the  sav- 
ing of  his  own  men  from  the  wrecks.    (Xen.  HdL 
y.  4.  §S  60,  61 ;  Diod.  zv.  84,  85;  Polyaen.  iil 


11 ;   Dem.  e.   Arktoer.  p.  686;   Plit  PlM.fi, 
CamUL  19,   da  OUn-.  Atk.  7.)     In  &  c  373^ 
Chabrias  was  joined  with  Iphicntaa  aad  Cbffiitit' 
tos  in  the  oonmumd  of  the  forces  destined  kt 
Corcyra  [see  p.  577,  b.] ;  and  eMiy  in  368  be  bd 
the  Athenian  troops  whkh  went  to  aid  Spsitiii 
resisting  at  the  IsUimns  the  aeooad  invansn  of  tke 
PeloponnesttB  by  Epaminondaa,  and  repobed  the 
latter  in  an  aMack  whidi  he  made  oo  Corintk. 
(Xen.  ^eaLviLl.§§  16—19;  Diod.  xv.  68,  (9; 
Pans.  ix.  15.)    Two  years  after  thia,B.c:  866,  bi 
was  involved  with  Callistimtaa  in  the  aoeaatioi 
of  having  caused  the  loss  of  Orwpus  to  Alkai 
[Calubtbatus,  No.  8]  (comp.  Deoi.  e.  MM, 
p.  535)  ;   and  Clinton  suggests,   that  this  asT 
have  beeln  the  occanon  on  which  he  was  defcai- 
ed  by  Plato,  according  to  the  anecdote  la  Die* 
genes  Laertiua  (iu.  24)--a  snggeatioB  which  dsei 
not  preclude  ui  from  tnpposing,  tliat  it  was  il» 
the  occasion  referred  to  by  Aiistotk.  (ittAsi.  16. 
§7;  see  CKnt.  Fast  ii  p.  896,  note «,  aad  nb 
anno  395 ;   comp.  Did,  t/AmL  a.  e.  fwky^fm.) 
On  the  authority  of  Theopompoa,  we  hesr  tbst 
Chabrias  was  ever  but  too  gbd  to  enter  en  aaj 
foreign  service,  not  only  because  it  gave  hki  Bin 
opportunity  to  gratify  his  Inzurioiis  propenatia, 
but  also  from  the  jealousy  and  annoyance  towUck 
men  of  note  and  wealth  were  exposed  at  AiImi 
Accordingly  we  find  him,  early  in  b.  c.  361,  tikiif 
the  conmumd  of  the  naval  force  of  Tachos,  kiqg  d 
Egypt,  who  was  in  rebellion  against  Persia.   The 
king^  anny  of  mercenaries  was  entrusted  to  Age- 
silaus,  who  however  deserted  hia  canas  fer  thst  rf 
Nectanabis,  whUe  Chabrias  lemaiBed  bSMA  t» 
his  first  engagement    On  the  eoioae  aad  isiata  d 
the  war  there  is  a  strange  diacrepaacy  betvea 
Xenophon  and  Plutarch  on  the  one  side,  ad 
Diodorus  on  the  other.  (Theopompw  ^  AAm»  & 
p.582,b.;  Nep.Okifrr.8;  XtiLAffe$,;r\titJfm- 
87;  Diod.  XV.  92,  93 ;  Weaeeling, «d M  Ahsit 
B.C.  358  Chabrias  was  sent  to  soooeed  Athenodens 
as  commander  in  Thrace ;  bat  he  aimed  wi^  eafy 
one  ship,  and  the  eonseqaence  waathatChariAwss 
renounced  the  treatr  he  had  made  with  Atkat- 
dorus,  and  drove  Chabrias  to  oonaent  to  aaotbcr 
most  nnfevourable  to  the  intareata  of  Athm. 
[CHABIDBMU&]  On  the  breaking  oat  o£  Ike  sodsl 
war  in  857,  Chares  was  appointed  tooouaaad  the 
Athenian  anny,  and  Chafanas  waa  joined  wHh  \m 
as  admiral  of  the  fleet;  thoo^  aocordiag  teC 
Nepos,  the  latter  accompanied  t£e  expeditiiHi  BV^ 
in  a  private  capacity.  At  the  ei^ga  of  Chisa,  wUch 
was  the  first  operation  of  the  war,  he  adwweed 
with  gallant  rauiness  into  the  harbaaz,  befia*  the 
rest  of  the  fleet,  and,  when  hia  ship  was  disahbd, 
he  refosed  to  save  his  Bfo  by  abaEndooing  it,  md 
feU  fighting.  (Diod.xvL7;  Nep.Cftalr.4; 
e,  Lept,  p,  4Sl.)    Plutarch  tdla  na,  that 
was  slow  in  devising  and  somewhal  rash  in 
cuting,  and  that  both  defecta 
measure  corrected  and  supplied  by  hk  yooag  frsBBd 
Phodon.   Yet  his  death  seean  to  lava  bean  a  lesl 
loss  to  Athena.    Hia  private  qpaafitiwa,  nolaiik 
standing  the  tendenejr  to  profligato  aalMndalgM 
which  has  been  mentMnad  abeiva  an  tha  — ~^— ^ 
of  Theopompua,  wars  at  least 


and  perman^tlr  retain  the  hMoAtkip  off 
His  public  semees  were  rewarded  widi  the  pim- 
leffe  of  exemption  from  Htoigies ;  and  tha 
ation  of  the  privilege  to  his  son  C^eai| 
whom  the  law  of  Leptinea  waold  kava 
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«u  nooMifiiOy  adTooOed  by  DemoitkcBet  in  B.& 
365.  (Pint  PAoe;  6,7;  D«m.  &  ZipC  pp.  479-— 
488.)  PtanniM  (L  29)  spedu  of  the  tomb  of 
Chafariaa  ai  lying  between  thoee  of  Peridei  and 
Phonnion  on  the  way  ficom  the  dty  to  the  Aoa- 
damy.  [E.E.] 

CHAE'RBA,  a  CA'SSIUS,  the  skyer  of  the 
enpenr  Caligiila,  was  tribone  of  the  piaetorian 
cohort.  He  is  said  to  have  been  incited  to  con- 
ipiie  against  the  emperor  partly  by  his  noUe 
spirit  and  lore  of  liberty,  partly  by  his  disgust  at 
the  croelties  which  he  was  employed  to  execute, 
partly  by  his  suspicion  that  the  confidence  and 
fisTOfor  of  Caligula  was  the  forerunner  of  his  des- 
truction, and  most  of  all  by  the  insults  of  the  em- 
penr,  who  used  himself  to  ridicule  him  as  if  he 
wen  an  effeminate  person,  and  to  hdd  him  up  to 
ridicule  to  his  fellow-eoldiers,  by  gifing  through 
him  anch  watdiwords  as  Venm  and  Friaptu,  Hav- 
ing fcnned  a  conspiracy  with  Cornelius  Sabinus 
and  other  noUe  Romans,  he  fixed  on  the  Palatine 
gamea  in  honour  of  Augustus  for  the  time  of  ao* 
don.  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  games,  as  the  em- 
peror was  going  from  the  theatre  to  his  palace,  the 
conspirators  attacked  him  in  a  narrow  paaiage,  and 
killed  him  with  many  wounds,  Chanea  striking 
the  first  blow.  (Jan.  24,  a.  d.  41.)  In  the  confii- 
aon  which  ensued,  some  of  the  conspirators  were 
killed  by  the  German  guards  of  Caligula ;  but 
others,  among  whom  was  Chaerea,e8Gi^)ed  into  the 
pahce.  Cluwrea  next  sent  and  put  to  death  Cali- 
gala'iB  wife  Caesonia  and  her  daughter.  Hewaimly 
supported  the  scheme^  which  the  senators  at  first 
adopted,  of  restoring  the  republic,  and  receiTod 
firom  tbe  consuls  the  watchword  for  the  night, — 
LSberiif,  But  the  next  day  Claudius  was  made 
emperor  by  the  soldiers,  and  his  first  act  was  to 
put  Chaerea  and  the  other  conspirators  to  death. 
Chaerea  met  his  fete  with  the  greatest  fortitude, 
the  executioner  using,  at  Chaerea^s  own  desire,  the 
swotd  with  which  he  had  wounded  Caligula.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  many  of  the  people  made  of- 
feringa  to  his  manes.  (Josephus,  AmL  Jud,  xix. 
1-^ ;  Sneton.  QUig,  56-68,  ClamL  11 ;  DionCass. 
Ux.  29;  Zonaras,  xi  7;  Seneca,  dtConaL  18; 
A«eL  \ikX.  Cae$.  $.)  [P.  S.] 

CHAE'REAS  (Xojp^).  1.  An  Athenian,  son 
ef  Aidiettratas,  was  sent  by  the  people  of  Samos 
and  the  Athenian  armament  there  stationed  (who 
were  ignoiant  of  the  orerthrow  of  the  democracy  at 
Athena  by  the  Four  Hundred)  to  report  the  defeat 
of  a  late  attempt  at  an  oligarchicsl  reTolution  in 
the  ialand,  &  c.  41 1.  The  crew  of  the  ship  were 
aneated,  on  their  arriTal  at  Athens,  by  the  new 
govafBDMnt;  but  Chaereas  himself  escaping,  re- 
tnxned  to  Samoa,  and,  by  his  exaggerated  accounts 
ef  the  tyranny  of  the  oli^|archs,  led  to  the  strong 
iBiaaiuwis  whtieh  ensued  m  fevour  of  democracy 
nsder  Thnaybnlus  and  ThiasyUus.  (Thuc.  Tiii. 
74»86.) 

2,  A  historian,  so  miscalled,  of  whom  Polybius, 
_  of  his  account  of  the  proceedings  at  Rome 
the  news  arrived  of  the  capture  of  Saguntnm 
■I  au  c  219,  says  that  his  writings  contained,  not 
hiaiiii  J  .  bat  gossip  fit  for  barbers*  shops,  icoi^peaic^s 
od  was«ftiMr  AoAiir.  (PolyK  iii  20.)  We  find 
either  of  the  place  of  his  birUi  or  of  the 
period  at  iriiich  he  flourished.  A  writer  of 
is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  also  (i.  p. 
33;  d.),  bat  whether  he  is  the  same  person  as  the 
piusiding  caimot  be  detenniaed.  [E.  £.] 
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CHAE'REAS,  artists.  1.  A  sUtuaiy  in 
bronce,  who  made  statues  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  his  fether  Philip.  (PUn.  U.  N.  xxxiv.  8. 
s.  19.  §  14.) 

2.  A  goldsmith.  Xjoup4as  6  xfWffoWirr«fy  6  icarrd 
rorrov  voocCAos.  (Lncian,  Lexiph,  xxxIt.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

CHAE'REAS,  C.  FA'NNIUS,  seems  from  his 
name  to  haTo  been  of  Ore^  extraction,  and  was 
perhaps  a  freedman  of  some  C  Fannius.  He  had 
a  slare  whom  he  entrusted  to  Roscius  the  actor  for 
instruction  in  his  art,  and  it  was  agreed  that  any 
profits  the  man  might  acquire  should  be  shared 
between  them.  The  slave  was  murdered  by  one 
Q.  FlaTius,  against  whom  acc(Mrdingly  an  action 
was  brought  by  Chaereas  and  Roscius  for  damages. 
Roscius  obtained  a  farm  for  himself  from  the  de- 
fendant by  way  of  composition,  and  was  sued  by 
Chaereas,  who  insisted  that  he  had  received  it  for 
both  the  plaintiffk  The  matter  was  at  first  referred 
to  arbitration,  but  further  disputes  arose,  and  the 
transaction  ultimately  gave  occasion  to  the  action 
of  Chaereas  against  Roscius,  in  which  the  latter 
was  defended  by  Cicero  in  a  speech  (pro  Q.Ro$eio) 
partiaUy  extant  We  must  form  but  a  low  opinion 
of  the  respectability  of  Chaereas  if  we  trust  the 
testimony  of  Cicero,  who  certainly  indulges  himself 
in  the  full  Uoense  of  an  advocate,  and  spares  neither 
the  character  nor  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
phiinUffi   (See  eqwcially  c.  7.)  [E.  E.] 

CHAERE'CRATES  (XouptKpdmt),  a  disciple 
of  Socrates,  is  honourably  recorded  (Xen.  Mem.  i. 
2.  §  48)  as  one  of  those  who  attended  his  instruc- 
tions with  the  sincere  desire  of  deriving  moral  ad- 
vantage from  them,  and  who  did  not  disgrace  by 
their  practice  the  lessons  they  had  reoeiv^.  An 
inveterate  quarrel  between  himself  and  his  elder 
brother  Chaerephon  serves  in  Xenophon  as  the  oo- 
casion  of  a  good  lecture  on  the  subject  of  brotherly 
love  from  Socrates,  who  appean  to  have  succeeded 
in  reconciling  them.  (Xen.  Mem.  ii  3.)      [E.  E.] 

CHAERE'MON  (XBUfritutp).  1.  An  Athenian 
tragic  poet  of  considerable  eminence.  We  have  no 
precise  information  about  the  time  at  which  he 
lived,  but  he  must  certainly  be  placed  later  than 
Aristophanes,  since,  though  his  style  was  remark- 
ably calculated  to  expose  him  to  ihe  ridicule  of  a 
comoedian,  he  is  nowhere  mentioned  by  that  poet, 
not  even  in  the  Froge.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  comic  poets,  Eubulus  (Athen.  it. 
p.  43,  c.)  and  Ephippus,  of  whom  the  latter,  at 
least,  seems  to  speak  of  him  as  of  a  contemporary. 
(Athen.  xL  p.  482,  b.)  Aristotle  frequently  men- 
tions him  in  a  manner  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
some  cridcs,  implies  that  Chaeremon  was  alive. 
(met.  il  23, 24,  iii.  12;  ProbUm.  iii.  16 ;  Poet.  I 
9,  xxiv.  6.)  The  writen  also  who  call  him  a  comic 
poet  (see  below)  assign  him  to  the  middle  comedy 
For  ttiese  and  other  reasons,  the  time  when  Chae- 
remon flourished  may  be  fixed  about  b.  c.  380. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  he  lived  at  Athens,  and  the  fragments  of  his 
poetry  which  remain  afford  abundant  proofs,  that 
he  was  trained  in  the  loose  morality  which  marked 
Athenian  society  at  that  period,  and  that  his  tasto 
was  formed  after  the  model  of  that  debased  and 
florid  poetry  which  Euripides  first  introduced  by 
his  innovations  on  the  drama  of  Aeschylus  and 
Sophocles,  and  which  was  carried  to  its  height  by 
the  dithynunbic  poets  of  the  age.  Accordingly, 
the  fissgments  and  even  some  of  the  titles  of  Chaa- 
remon^s  pbys  shew,  that  he  seldom  aimed  at  the 
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heroic  and  moml  gnuideur  of  the  old  tragedy*  He 
excelled  in  description,  not  merely  of  ohjecta  and 
■cenet  properly  belonging  to  his  subject,  bat  de- 
scription introduced  solely  to  afford  pleasure,  and 
that  generally  of  a  sensnal  kind.  He  especially 
luxunates  in  the  description  of  flowers  and  of  fe- 
male beauty.  His  descriptions  belong  to  the  dass 
which  Aristotle  characterises  as  ipyii  fiifni  and  as 
fn^c  i)6iicd  M^T«  ZuawfriKi.  The  appraach  to 
comedy,  by  the  introduction  of  scenes  &om  common 
life,  and  that  eren  in  a  buriesque  manner,  of  which 
we  have  a  striking  example  in  the  Aloedia  of  Eu- 
ripides, seems  to  hare  been  carried  still  further  by 
Chaeremon ;  and  it  is  probably  for  this  reason  that 
he  is  mentioned  as  a  oomk  poet  by  Suidas,  Eudocia, 
and  the  Scholiast  on  Arist  BheL  iii.  p.  09,  b.  (For 
a  further  discussion  of  this  point,  see  Meineke  and 
Bartsch,  as  quoted  below.)  The  question  has  been 
raised,  whether  Chaeremon^s  tragedies  were  in- 
tended for  the  stage.  They  certainly  appear  to 
hare  been  fer  more  descriptive  and  lyric  tlmn  dra- 
matic ;  and  Aristotle  mentions  Chaeremon  among 
the  poets  whom  he  calls  ii/oyvwirrucoL  {JRieL  iii. 
12.  §  2.)  But  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  fof 
believing  that  at  this  period  dramas  were  written 
without  the  miention  of  bringing  them  on  the  stage, 
though  it  often  happened,  in  feet,  that  they  were 
not  represented ;  nor  does  the  passage  of  Aristotle 
refer  to  anything  more  than  the  oomparaHve  fitness 
of  some  dramas  for  acting  and  of  others  for  reading. 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  plays  of 
Chaeremon  were  never  actually  represented.  There 
is  no  mention  of  his  name  in  the  oiSM-traAtoi.  The 
following  are  the  plays  of  Chaeremon  of  which 
fragments  are  preserved :  *AA^wi€ota^  'Ax<AAci)5 
B^patTOKT&fos  or  Stpalrfis  (a  title  which  seems  to 
imply  a  satyric  drama,  if  not  one  approaching  still 
nearer  to  a  comedy),  Ai^rvo-ot,  BvSortit^  *!«», 
Miydai,  'O^wrcrtUt  Tpcofftarlat^  OuWf,  and  KcV 
ravpot.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  last  was 
a  tragedy  at  all,  and  indeed  what  sort  of  poem  it 
vras.  Aristotle  (Pod,  1 12,  or  9,  ed.  Hitter)  calls  it 
fUKnijp  Pw^^Uof  4|  &Kirr9»  rihf  fUrpuv  (oomp. 
xxiv.  11 ,  or 6),  and  Athenaeus  (xiiL  p.608,  e)  says  of 
it  iir9p  Zp&fAa  iroK6fitTp6p  4<m,  The  fragments  of 
Chaeremon  have  been  collected,  with  a  dissertation 
on  the  poet,  by  H.  Bartsch,  4to.  Mogunt  1848. 

There  are  three  epigrams  ascribed  to  Chaeremon 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Brunck,  Amd,  iL  55 ; 
Jacobs,  ii  56),  two  of  which  refer  to  the  contest  of 
the  Spartans  and  Aleves  for  Thyrea.  (Herod,  i 
82.)  The  mention  of  Chaeremon  in  the  Corona 
of  Meleager  also  shews  that  he  was  an  ancient 
poet  There  seems,  therefore,  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  was  the  same  as  the  tragic  poet.  The 
third  epigram  refen  to  an  unknown  orator  Eubolna, 
the  son  of  Athenagoras. 

(Welcker,  Die  GriedL  Tng.  &c.  iii.  pp^  1082— 
1095 ;  Meineke,  Hut  CHL  Com,  Graee.  pp.  51 7— 
521 ;  Hitter,  AmioL  m  Arid.  Pod.  p.  87 ;  Hee- 
len,  l>8  Chaeremone  Trag,  Vd,  Grate.;  Jacobs, 
AddHamada  Amimadv.  ta  Aiken,  p.  825,  &&; 
Bartsch,  De  Ckaeraiume  Poda  Tragico,) 

2.  Of  Alexandria,  a  Stoic  philosopher  and 
grammarian,  and  an  historical  writer,  was  the 
chief  librarian  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  or  at 
least  of  that  part  of  it  which  was  kept  in  the 
temple  of  Serepis.  He  is  called  Upaypofiftar^ds, 
that  is,  keeper  and  expounder  of  the  sacred  books. 
(TseU.  in  Horn.  IL  p.  123.  11,  28,  p.  146.  16; 
Euseb.  Praep.Etang.  v.  10.)    He  was  the  teadier 
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of  Dionyaius  of  Alexandria,  who  soceerirf 
and  who  flourished  from  the  time  of  Nen  to  tkt 
of  Trajan.    (Suid.  «.  e.  Aior^iet  'AAt^vipi^) 
This  fixes  his  data  to  the  first  half  of  the  fint  oo- 
tury  after  Christy  and  this  is  eonfinned  bj  tht 
mention  of   him   in  connexiim  with  Cowitii 
(Suid.  «.  V.  *{ipry4nis  ;  Enseb.  Hid.  Bet.  tL  19.) 
He  accompanied  Aelius  Oallos  in  his  expeditioa 
up  Eg3rpt  [Oallus],  and  made  graat  profaiaoBs 
of  his  asto>nomical  knowledge,  bat  ineined  mck 
ridicule  on  account  of  his  ign<»aBce  (StrsK  rm. 
p.  806) :  but  the  suspicion  vi  Fabridos,  thtt  tkii 
account  refen  to  a  diflbrent  person,  is  pecb^a  Mt 
altogether  groundless.    (BibL  Chute,  m.  ^  54&) 
He  was  afterwards  called  to  Rome,  and  beewe 
the  preceptor  of  Nero,  in  ooDJunctioa  widi  Aki' 
ander  of  Aesae.   (Said. «.  «.  *AXi((caf9ft$  AlyM^) 
1.  His  aae£  work  was  a  histoiy  of  I!gjpt> 
which  embraced  both  ita  sacred  and  profine  lla^ 
tory.     An    interesting  fragment  reepecting  tfae 
Egyptian  priests  is  preserved  bj  Poqihyrf  (^ 
AbtknmU.  iv.  6)  and  Jerome  (c  JoxmiamM^  n.). 
He  also  wrote,  2.  On  Hieroglyphics  (l^gih^mk^ 
Suid.  «.  V.  'IcpoyAo^uBcC  and  Xoip^yuvr).    3.  Ob 
Comets  (w^  m>/iirr«r,  Origen.  e.  CtU.  L  59 :  ptf* 
haps  in  Seneca,  Qmitd.  NaL  viL  5y  we  ihoild 


read  Cilaemnon  for 


but  thkkaot 


certain,  for  Charimander  is  mentioned  byPappaii 
lib.  viL  p.  247).  4.  A  grammatical  wofk,  «^ 
0vr8^<r/««r,  which  is  quoted  by  ApoUomas.  (Bck- 
ker,  AneodU.  Grate,  ii  28,  p.  515.  15.) 

As  an  historian,  Chaeremon  ia  diaiged  bj  Je- 
sephus  with  wilful  felsehood  (e.  Apion.  ccSS,  33). 
This  charge  seems  to  be  not  imfiNuided,  fcc,  W 
sides  the  proofe  of  it  alleged  by  Joacphni^  we  sn 
informed  by  Txetaea  (CiU.  v.  6),  that  CbaooMa 
stated  that  the  {Aoenix  lived  7000  yean ! 

Of  his  philosophical  views  we  cnly  know  tkst 
he  was  a  Stok,  and  that  he  was  the  leader  of  tkst 
party  which  explained  the  Egyptian  rdigpnu  tp- 
tem  as  a  mere  allegoiy  of  the  wonh^  of  aatore, 
as  displayed  in  the  visible  world  (dpsf^owi  n^gp*) 
in  opposition  to  the  views  of  lAUSUcam.  Hit 
works  were  studied  by  Origen.  (Said.  «.  r.  *Qp»- 
yhrns;  Euseb.  Hid.  Bee,  vi  19.)  Martisl  (xL 
56)  wrote  an  epigram  upon  him.  (loai^  di 
SeripL  Hid.  PkOot.  p.  208;  Bracker,  Hid.  CHL 
PkiL  ii.  p.  548,  &C. ;  Erager,  Hid,  PkOot.  Ad. 
p.  407  ;  Voasiua,  de  Hid,  Oraee.  pp.  209,  21^ 
ed.  Westermann.)  [P.  S.J 

CHA'RMADAS,thephiloaopbei;  [Chakmim^ 
No.  2.] 

CHAERE'PHANES,  artist.   TNiooPBAjaa] 

CHAEHEPHON  (Xnipefm^),  at  the  Atheaisa 
demus  of  S^ettos,  a  disciple  and  friend  of  SocnteK 
is  said  by  XenofAon  to  have  attended  his  iBrtnK> 
tions  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  adwnlace  to  be  de 
rived  from  them,  and  to  have  wrennilififd  in  his 
practice  his  master^s  preoepla.  From  the  ssvsnl 
notices  of  him  in  Xenmihan  and  Platoi,  he  sffian 
to  have  been  a  man  of  very  waim  fe^ngs,  peca- 
liariy  suoeptible  c£  exdtemoit,  with  a  spint  d 
high  and  generoos  emulatieo,  uad  of  grmtmtfgf 
in  everything  that  ha  undertook.  He  it  waa  thsi 
inquired  of  toe  Delphic  onde  who  was  the 
of  men,  and  received  the  fenwms  anawcr : 
2o^s  %o^oK?air  cef^tpos  S*  KjUsiHi^ 

dn^pmif  Zk  vdvrtfr  Ssmpdnif  wefmMmwu 
The  frequent  notion  of  him  in 
that  he  was  highly  distii^Bbed  in  the  scheal  sf 
Socntet;  while  from  the       ' 
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vmnpb  and  WgiKWf,  hf  vUeh  h»  was  knowtt, 
and  the  Arirtophame  siluioiit  to  hit  weaknen  and 
his  allow  gomplcriott  (  Feip.  U13,  Tvyouri  4ouc«^t 
da^ ;  eomp.  Mi6.  496),  it  appears  that  he  in- 
jorad  ktt  health  by  intenae  appUcation  to  itndy. 
He  attached  hinuelf  to  the  popular  party  in  politics, 
vas  driveD  into  banishment  by  the. Thirty  tyrants, 
sod  letnmed  to  Athens  on  the  restoniti<m  of  demo- 
crsey  in  b.  a  403.  (Plat  Apol.  p.  21,  a.)  From 
the  paMsge  jnst  referred  to  it  appears,  that  he  was 
dead  when  the  toal  of  Socrates  took  place  in  a  a 
399.  (Xen.  Mem.  I  2.  §  48,  ii.  3 ;  Plat  Ckarm, 
p.  J53,  Gorg,  pp.  447,  448 ;  StaUK  ad  Piat,  ApoL 
p.  21,  a. ;  Athen.  t.  p.  218 ;  Aristoph.  Nub.  105, 
143, 157,  821,  1448,  Av.  1296.  1564 ;  SchoL  ad 
^ce.)  [E.  E.] 

CHAERIPPUS,  a  Greek,  a  friend  of  Cicero 
and  his  brother  Qmntns,  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  letters  of  the  former.  {Ad  Q.  /V.  i  1.  §  4, 
odPam.  rii  22,  30,  orf  ^«.  iv.  7,  t.  4.) 

CHAERIS(Xa<>r).  1.  A  flute-pkyer  and  har- 
per at  Athena,  who  seems  to  have  been  more  fond 
of  hearing  himself  play  than  other  people  were  of 
bearing  him.  He  is  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes. 
{AeLU^  831,  Pa»^  916,  u4r.858.)  From  the 
Scholiast  on  the  two  passages  hut  referred  to  we 
lesn,  that  he  was  attacked  also  by  Pherecretes  in 
the'ATpioi  (Plat  Pntag.  p.  327)  and,— ^or  there 
teems  no  reason  to  suppose  this  a  diiferent  person, 
^fay  Cratinua  in  the  N^/ue^'ir. 

21  A  rery  ancient  poet  of  Corcy^^  mentioned 
by  Demetrius  of  Phalems  (op.  Txetx.  ProUgom.  ad 
Mfeopkr. ;  see  Fabric.  BiU.  Qraee.  n.  p.  361.) 

I.  A  grammarian  (fether  of  Apollonius,  No. 
10),  who  is  quoted  sereral  times  in  the  Scholia  on 
Homer,  Pindar,  and  Aristophanes.  He  was  pio- 
haUy  contemporary  with  Diodorus  of  Tarsus. 
(Fshric  BiU.  Grtaee.  i.  p.  508,  iL  pp.  84,  396,  ir. 
B*.  275,  380,  Yi.  p.  361.)  [E.  E.] 

CHAERON  (Xa(p«»KX  a  son  of  ApoUo  and 
There,  the  daughter  of  Phydas,  is  the  mythical 
fewder  of  Chaeroneia  in  Boeotia.  (Pftus.  ix.  40. 
13;  Staph.  Bys.  «.  v.  Xaup^ta^  Plut  Stdla, 
»7.)  [L.  S.] 

CHAERON  (Xo/pwr),  or,  according  to  anoUier 
Kadiog,  CHARON,  a  Lacedaemonian,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  belonged  to  the  party  of  Nabis ;  for 
we  find  him  at  Rome  in  &  a  183  as  the  represen- 
tatine  of  those  who  had  been  banished  or  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Achaeans  when  they  took 
%orta  in  B.  c.  188^  and  restored  the  exiled 
foemies  of  the  tyrant  On  this  occasion  the  ob> 
ject  id  Chaeron*8  mission  was  obtained.  (Polyb. 
uiT.  4;  LiT.  xxxix.  48 ;  eomp.  Plut  PkUop.  17.) 
He  was  again  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to 
Borne  in  B.  G.  181,  to  inform  the  senate  of  the 
Reent  admiadon  of  Lacedaemon  for  the  second 
tisH  into  the  Achaean  league  and  of  the  terms  of 
the  anion.  (See  p.  569,  a. ;  PolyK  xrr.  2 ;  hvr.  xL 
2,  ^)  Poly  bins  represents  him  as  a  clever  young 
no,  but  a  profligate  demagogue ;  and  accordingly 
▼e  find  him  in  the  ensuing  year  wielding  a  sort 
ef  brief  tyranny  at  Sjparta,  squandering  the  public 
■noej,  and  dinding  unds,  unjustly  seir^  among 
the  bweat  of  the  people.  ApoUonides  and  other 
wnaaissioncrs  were  appointed  to  check  these  pro- 
oediflff  and  examine  the  public  accounts;  but 
Chaeron  had  ApoHonides  assassinated,  for  which 
be  was  bfonght  to  trial  by  the  Achaeans  and  cast 
■to  prison.     (Polyb.  xxt.  8.)  [E.  E.] 

CHAERON  (Xaiipm)y  a  man  of  Me(^opolis, 
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who,  shortly  before  the  birth  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  B.  a  356,  was  sent  by  Philip  to  consult  the 
Delphic  orade  about  the  snake  which  he  had  seen 
with  Olympias  in  her  chamber.  (Plut  AUx.  3.) 
It  was  perhaps  this  same  Chaeron  who,  in  the 
speech  (wcpl  rwf  irp6s  'AA^(.  p.  214)  attributed  by 
some  to  Demosthenes,  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
made  tyrant  of  Pellene  by  Alexander  (eomp.  Fa- 
bric. BibL  Graee,  b.  ii.  ch.  26),  and  of  whom  we 
read  in  Athenaeus  (xL  p.  509)  as  having  been  a 
pupil  both  of  Pkto  and  Xenocrates.  He  is  said 
to  have  conducted  himself  very  tyranically  at  Pel- 
lene, banishing  the  chief  men  of  the  state,  and 
giving  their  property  and  wives  to  their  sUves. 
Athenaeus,  in  a  cool  and  off-hand  way  of  his  own, 
speaks  of  his  cruelty  and  oppression  as  the  natural 
effect  of  Plato*s  principles  in  the  **  Republic**  and 
the-Uws."  [E.  E.] 

CHA'LCIDEUS(Xa^ici3f^s),  the  Spartan  com« 
mander,  with  whom,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
B.C.  412,  the  year  after  the  defeat  at  Syracuse, 
Aldbiades  threw  the  Ionian  subject  allies  of  Athens 
into  revolt  He  had  been  appointed  commander 
(evidently  not  high-admiral)  during  the  previous 
winter  in  the  place  of  Mdanchridas,  the  high- 
admiral  on  occasion  of  the  ill  omen  of  an  earth- 
quake ;  and  on  the  news  of  the  blockade  of  their 
ships  at  Peiraeeus,  the  Spartans,  but  for  the  per- 
suasions of  Aldbiades,  would  have  kept  him  at 
home  alt<^ther.  Crossing  the  A^aean  with  only 
five  ships,  they  effected  the  revolt  first  of  Chios, 
Erythrae,  and  Clasomenae ;  then,  with  the  Chian 
fleet,  of  Teos;  and  fijmlly,  of  Miletus,  upon  which 
ensued  the  first  treaty  with  Tissaphemes.  From 
this  time  Chakideus  seems  to  have  remained  at 
Miletus,  watched  by  an  Athenian  force  at  Lade. 
Meanwhile,  the  Athenians  were  beginning  to  exert 
themselves  actively,  and  from  the  small  number  of 
Chalddeus*  ships,  they  were  able  to  confine  him  to 
Miletus,  and  cut  off  his  communication  with  the 
disaffwted  towns;  and  before  he  could  be  joined 
by  the  high-admiral  Astyochus  (who  was  engaged 
at  Chios  and  Lesbos  on  his  first  arrival  in  Ionia), 
Chakideus  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the  Athe- 
nian troops  at  Lade  in  the  summer  of  the  same 
year  (412  &  c)  in  which  he  had  left  Greece. 
(Thnc.  vin.  6,  8,  11,  17,  24.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CHALCI'DIUS,  styled  in  MSS.  Vir  Clari$- 
shnus^  a  designation  altogether  indefinite,  but  very 
frequently  applied  to  grammarians,  was  a  Platonic 
philosopher,  who  lived  probably  during  the  sixth 
century  of  the  Christian  aera,  although  many  phice 
him  as  early  as  the  fourth.  He  wrote  an  *"  In- 
terpretatio  Latina  partis  prioris  Timad  Platonici,** 
to  which  is  appended  a  voluminous  and  learned 
commentary  inscribed  to  a  certain  Osius  or  Houus, 
whom  Earth  and  others  have  asserted,  upon  no 
sure  grounds,  to  be  Osius  bishop  of  Cordova,  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
great  council  of  Nicaea,  held  in  ▲.  D.  325.  The 
writer  of  these  annotations  refers  occasionally  with 
respect  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  speaks,  as 
a  believer  might,  of  the  star  whkh  heralded  the 
nativiU"  of  our  Lord,  but  expresses  himself 
throughout  with  so  much  ambiguity  or  so  much 
caution,  that  he  has  been  claimed  by  men  of  all 
creeds.  Some  have  not  scrupled  to  maintain,  that 
he  was  a  deacon  or  arebdeacon  of  the  chureh  at 
Carthage;  Fulgentius  Plandades  dedicates  his 
tracts  **  Allegoria  librorum  Virgilii**  and  •*  De 
prisco  Sermone''  to  a  Chalcidius,  who  may  be  tha 
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person  whom  we  are  now  ducuenn^,  and  oaSi  hmt 
**  Leyitamm  Sanctiasimus  ;**  bnt  in  reality  it  is 
iropoMiUe  to  diicover  from  internal  evidaace  whe- 
ther the  author  of  the  translation  from  Plato  was 
Christian,  Jew,  or  Heathen,  or,  as  Mosheim  haa 
ftrj  plausibly  conjectored,  a  sort  of  nondescript 
combination  of  all  three.  He  certainly  gires  no 
hint  that  the  individual  to  whom  the  book  is  ad- 
dressed was  a  dignified  ecclesiastic  or  eren  a 
member  of  the  church.  This  translation  was  first 
printed  under  the  inspection  of  Augnstinns  Jn»> 
tinianus,  bishop  of  Nebio  in  Corsica,  by  Badius 
Ascensius,  Pans,  foL  1520,  iUnstrated  by  numerous 
mathematical  diagrams  very  unskilfully  executed ; 
a  second  edition,  containing  also  the  fiagmenta  of 
Cioero^s  Torsion  of  the  same  dialogue,  appeared  at 
Paris,  4to.  1563;  a  third  at  Leyden,  4to.  1617, 
with  the  notes  and  corrections  of  Jo.  Menrsius ; 
the  most  recent  and  best  is  that  of  J.  A.  Fabridus, 
Hamburg,  fol.  1718,  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  works  of  Saint  Hippolytns. 
The  text  was  improved  by  the  cdktion  of  a 
Bodleian  MS.,  and  the  notes  of  Meursius  are  given 
entire.  (Cave,  Uigtor,  LUer.  Eedet,  Sor^  voL  L 
p.  199,  ed.  Basil. ;  Barthius,  Adv,  zziL  16,  zlviii. 
8 ;  Funcdus,  Ds  inerti  ac  decrepita  Lmgwas  La- 
imae  SnueUKk^  c.  is.  §  5;  Bmcker,  Hmlor,  Crit. 
PUlot,  vol  iiL  p.  546,  iv.  p.  1322.)      [W.  R.] 

CHALCIOECUS  (XoAjcfoucos),  **  the  god^ 
of  the  biaaen  house,**  a  surname  of  Athena  at 
Sparta,  derived  from  the  brasen  temple  which  the 
goddess  had  in  that  dty^  and  which  also  contained 
her  statue  in  brass.  This  temple,  which  continued 
to  exist  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  was  bdieved  to 
have  been  commenced  by  Tyndareua,  but  waa  not 
completed  till  many  years  later  by  the  Spartan 
artist  Gitiadas.  (Paus.  iii.  17.  §  8,  x.  5.  §  5  ;  C. 
Nep.  Pmu,  5;  Pdyb.  iv.  22.)  Respectmg  the 
festival  of  the  Chaldoecia  celd)rated  at  Sparta, 
see  Diet,  of  Ant  «.  «.  XoAirio/kia.  [L.  S.] 

CHALCrOPE  (XoAiutdnf).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Rhexenor,  or  according  to  others  of  Ch^codon, 
was  the  second  wife  of  Aegens.  (Apdlod.  iii  15. 
%  6  ;  Athen.  xiiL  p.  556.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  king  Eurypyks  in  the  island 
of  Cos,  and  mother  of  Thessahis.  (Hom.  JL  iL 
679;  Apollod.iL7.§8.)  There  is  a  third  mythical 
personage  of  this  name.  (ApeUod.  L  9.  §  1.)  [L.S.] 

CHALCIS  (XoAicb),  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Asopus  and  Metope,  from  whom  the  town  of 
Chalds  in  Enboea  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
name.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  279.)  According  to 
others,  Chalds  was  the  mother  of  the  Curetes  and 
Corybantes,  the  fitrmer  of  whom  were  among  the 
earliest  inhabitanta  of  Chalds.  (SohoL  Viet,  ad 
Horn,  II.  xiv.  291;  Strab.  z.  p.  447.)     [L.  &] 

CHALCOCCNDYLES,  or,  by  contraction, 
CHALCO'NDYLES,  LACyNICUS  or  NICO- 
LA'US  (Aa6trucot  or  KucoKdos  Xei^ieoKoi>i^kris  or 
XjoXKOpmKfis)^  a  Bysantine  historian  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  of  the  Christian  aera,  of  whoae  life 
little  is  known,  except  that  he  was  sent  by  the 
emperor  John  VIL  Palaeologus,  as  ambassador  to 
the  camp  of  Sultan  Milrad  II.  during  the  siege  of 
Constantinople  in  a.  d.  1 446.  Hambeiger  (QeMrie 
NackridUen  wm  berUkmim  il/aaiMra,  jfc  vol.  iv. 
p.  764)  shews,  that  he  was  still  living  in  1462, 
but  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  ha  should  have  been 
alive  in  1490,  and  even  Uter,  as  Vosdus  thinks 
{£h  HkUmcU  Oraecti,  ii.  30).  Chaloocondyles, 
who  was  a  native  of  Athens,  has  written  a  h^ry 
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'  of  tin  Turks  and  of  the  hter  period  of  the  Bpii> 
tine  ensile,  which  begins  with  the  yar  12M| 
and  goes  down  to  the  oonquast  of  Corinth  sad  tk 
invasion  of  the  Pebponuefus  by  the  Turks  ia  14IS» 
thus  induding  the  eaptme  A  Constaatiaoflt  \j 
tho  Turks  m  1453.    Chakeoondyles,  a  HsCaw 
of  great  experience  and  of  extensive  kanang,»s 
trustworthy  historian,  whose  atyfe  is  inttnuaf 
and  attractive,  and  whose  work  is  see  of  the  ■«( 
important  sources  fiv  the  history  of  the  dedme  lai 
feU  of  the  Greek  empire.      His  wodL,  bovem; 
which  is  divided   into  ten  books,  is  aot  my 
well  arranged,  presenting  in  aevcssl  instsBEci  the 
aspect  of  a  book  composed  of   di£ferent  tmpt 
notes,  and  other  materials,  written  occsMBi9jf 
and  afterwards  put  together  with  too  Uttk  csiekc 
their  logical  and  chronological  order.    Anscber 
defect  of  the  author  is  his  dispiayof  Battenvhieii 
very  often  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ctid  mb- 
ject,  and  which  he  apparently  inaerted  in  aider  t» 
shew  the  variety  of  hu  knowledge.    Bat  if  thij 
are  extraneous  to  his  historical  object,  tkej  m 
valuable  to  us,  as  they  give  us  an  idea  of  iht 
knowled^  of  the    Qn^s  of   his  tioie,  o^ 
dally  with  regard  to  history,  geogmphj,  nl 
ethno^iraphy.     Amon^  theae  epandes  that  'u  s 
most  mteresting  description  of  Uie  greater  |sit  if 
Europe,  which  had  been  disclosed  to  the  ef««( 
the  Gredu  by  the  political  travels  of  sev«nl  d 
their  emperors  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  eea- 
turies.  (iL  pp.  36—50,  ed.  Paria.)    He  Ajstkst 
Gennany  stretdies  from  Vknim  to  the  eeeaa,  sad 
from  Prague  to  the  river  Tiarteasoa  (I)  in  the  I^r- 
renees  (! !);  but  he  obaervea  with  great  jpatarti, 
that  if  the  Germans  were  united  under  one  heid, 
they  would  be  the  moat  pow^fnl  nation;  tkst 
there  are  more  than  two  hundred  free  town 
flourishing   by   trade   and   indnstiy;  that  tk 
mechanical  arts  are  cultivated  by  than  with  gnst 
success ;  that  they  have  invantedgun-povdOi ssd 
that  they  are  fend  of  duelling.    T&  passsgs  tvest- 
ing  of  Qermany  is  given  wiUi  •  Larin  lisiirfafina 
and  notes  in  Freherus^Coi|Nia  ScnaL  Bcc.Gcn.** 
As  to  England,  he  aays  that  it  Ues  opfwite  to 
Flanders — a  country  but  too  well  kneva  t»  tb 
Greeks — and  is  composed  of  three  islands  iut»^ 
under  one  govennnent;  he  nwntieBa  the  ftctSitf 
of  the  sofl,  the  mildness  of  the  Himatr.  the  hbo- 
fecture  of  woollen  doth,  and  tlse  ilanriahvig  t*^ 
of  the  great  metropolis,  London  (Ao^S^X    Bis 
description  of  her  bdd  and  active  inhshi'tiHi  is 
correct,  and  he  waa  informed  of  their  heng  ^ 
first  bowmen  in  the  world ;  but  whe«  he  i^ 
that  their  language  has  no  affinicy  with  thatef  lay 
other  nation,  he  perhaps  confeuded  the  Ea^sk 
Umguage  with  the  Irish.    He   states  that  thdr 
manners  and  habits  wen  exa^y  lika  those  of  tks 
French,  which  was  an  error  aa  to  the  nakisB  st 
large, but  tolerably  conect  if  apfilied  tothenskfes; 
the  great  power  and  tarbalenoe  of  the  ariiteaa^ 
were  well  known  to  him.    At  thai  tiaM  sUMfg* 
and  visitors  ware  wdoomed  by  the  ladiea  in&«|w 
with  a  kiss,  a  custom  which  one  kundied  yeaa  Isicr 

moved  the  sympathidng  heart  of  the  kncd  Emi* 
mus  Roterodamos,  and  canaed  ban  to  i  ipiiai  his 
ddiffht  in  his  charming  epiatk  to  Fanstaa  Aa- 
drehnus :  the  Greek,  beon^t  mp  aaoiig  defBvsi 
men,  and  accnstoaaed  to  witaeaa  bnt  wshstihr  i» 
abhor  disgrMeftd  usagea,  dmwa 
revolting  condusaons  uom  that  token  of 
The  prindpal  MSS.  of  ChakmoBdyka  are 
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ktlwBodkiaa,  in  the  Hbnrief  of  tlie  BKorkl, 
•nd  of  Naples,  in  the  BibL  Lanrenti«»  at  FV 
mce,  wBwml  in  the  royal  libisiy  at  Munich  and 
TO  the  lojal  Hbrarj  at  Pferit,  and  that  of  the  for- 
mer Coidln  Hbrary  now  muted  with  the  royal 
fibruyatParii.  The  history  of  Chakooondylee  wae 
fint  pabliriied  in  Latin  tnmalatioQa,  the  fint  of 
which  is  that  of  Conradns  Chinsems  of  ZBrich, 
Bud,  1556,  fel.;  the  same  corrected  and  compared 
irith  an  nnedited  transktion  of  PhiUppns  Oande- 
lini  appended  to  the  edition  of  Nicephoras  Grego- 
aa,  ibid.  1562,  fol.;  the  same  together  with  Lsiin 
trainlstions  of  Zoimras,  Nicetas,  and  Nicephoras 
Oiegons,  Frankfort  on-the-Main,  1568,  foL    The 
Greek  text  was  firrt  pnbUshed,  with  the  transUk* 
tion  sod  notes  of  CUuiseros,  and  the  works  of 
Nicephoms  Orefforas  and  Oeorgins  Acropolita,  at 
Genera,  1615,  foL    Fabrot  penised  this  edition 
for  Us  own,  which  belongs  to  the  Paris  collection 
of  the  Byzantine  historians  (1650,  fol);  he  colkted 
two  MS&  of  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  and  cor- 
rected both  the  text  and  the  tranaUtion  of  the 
Genera  edition ;  he  added  the  history  of  Docas,  a 
giooKry,  and  a  Latin  translation  of  the  German 
veraon,  by  John  Gaudier,  called  Spiegel,  of  a 
Tnrkidi  MS.  work  on  the  earlier  Turkish  hiitory. 
The  French  translation  of  Chakooondyles  by  Bfause 
de  Yigenere,  was  edited  and  continued  at  fint  by 
Altos  Thomas,  a  dull  writer  and  an  equivocal 
scholar,  and  after  him  by  M^terai,  who  continned 
the  work  down  to  the  year  1661.    This  ktter 
edition,  which  is  in  the  library  of  the  British  Mu- 
Mtim,  is  a  ttsefbl  book.    None  of  these  editions  is 
tttiiihctorj  :  the  text  is  still  susceptible  of  correc* 
tiou,  and  there  is  a  chance  of  setting  important 
additions,  as  the  different  MSS.  have  not  all  been 
collated.    Besides,  we  want  a  good  conmentary, 
which  wiQ  present  the  less  difRcultiee,  as  the  ma- 
tetiab  of  it  are  already  given  in  the  excellent  notes 
of  Baron  Ton  Hammer-Purgstall  to  the  first  and 
iecond  tohunes  of  his  work  cited  below.    From 
these  notes  and  other  remarks  of  the  learned 
Buon  we  learn,  that  he  considers  Chalcocondyles 
as  a  trustworthy  historian,  and  that  the  reproach 
«f  credulity  with  which   he  has  been  charged 
•hoold  be  confined  to  his  geographical  and  histo- 
licsl  knowledge  of  Western  Enrcme.    We  venture 
to  hope  tint  the  editon  of  the  Bonn  collection  of 
the  Byiantines  will  fornish  us  with  such  a  oom- 
aeotary.    (Fabric  BibL  Grate,  vii.  pp^  793—795; 
Hammer-Purgstall^    Gt$ekwktB    de$    Otmmi»6km 
ifewfca.  ToL  L  p.  469,  ii  p.  83.)  [W.  P.] 

CHALCOa)ON  (XoMm^Smt).  1.  A  son  of 
Ahas,  king  of  the  Chalcidians  in  Enboea.  He  was 
tiain  by  Amphitryon  in  a  battle  against  the  Thebans, 
a&d  his  tomb  was  seen  as  kte  as  the  time  of  Pan- 
ttoias.  (viiL  15.  §  8 ;  Enstath.  odHom.  p.  281.) 

2.  A  Coaa  who  wounded  Heracles  in  a  fight  at 
Bidbt  (Apollod.  ii  7. 1  1.)  Theocritus  (rii.  6) 
caOs  him  Chakon.  There  are  finir  other  mythical 
persQoagea  of  this  name.  (ApoUod.  iL  I.  §  5,  iii. 
5.f  15;  Pans.  Ti  21.  $  7,  viii.  15.  $  3;  Horn. 
/Z.n.741,  IT.  463.)  [L.  S.] 

CHALCON  (XiUinirl  l.[CHALOODOif,No.2.] 
2.  A  wealthy  Myrmidon,  and  fiUher  of  Ba- 
tiiyckii    (Horn. //.  xri.  594,  &c) 

I.  Of  Cyparissus,  the  shield-bearsr  of  Antilo- 
cho^  Ho  was  in  lore  with  the  Amason  Pcnthe- 
deia,  but  on  hastening  to  her  assistance  he  was 
Hied  hj  Achilles,  and  the  Greeks  nailed  his  body 
u  a  erase.   (Eustath.  m(  ^osi.  p.  1697.)   [L.S.] 


CHALCaSTHENSa  1.  A  statwoy  in  bconsa, 
who  made  statues  of  oomocdians  anii  athletes. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiy.  &  s.  19.  §  27.) 

2.  A  statuary  at  Athens^  who  mads  statues  in 
unbumt  cby  {erwda  cpera^  Plin.  H»  N.  zxxr.  12. 
s.  45).  The  statement  of  Pliny,  that  the  Cera- 
meicns  was  so  called  from  his  plaoe  of  work  having 
been  in  it,  though  inccnect,  seems  however  to  point 
out  the  great  antiquity  of  the  artist  It  is  possi- 
ble, but  not  very  prebable,  that  the  two  passages 
of  Pliny  refer  to  the  same  person.  [P.  S.] 

CHALINl'TIS  (XoXiyms),  the  tamer  of 
horses  by  means  of  the  bridle  (xaXii^s),  a  sur- 
name of  Athena,  under  which  she  had  a  temple  at 
Corinth.  In  order  to  account  fi>r  the  name,  it  is 
related,  that  she  tamed  Pegasus  and  gave  him  to 
Bellerophontea,  although  the  general  character  f^ 
the  goddess  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  surname. 
(Pkiu.  iL  4. 1  1 ;  comp.  Atbbna.)        [L.  S.] 

CHAMAE'LEON  (TLofuuiUw),  a  Peripatetic 
phikisopher  of  Heracleia  on  the  Pontua,  was  one  of 
the  immediate  disciples  of  Aristotle.  He  wrote 
woriLs  on  several  of  the  ancient  Greek  poets, 
namely,  wtpi  *Aptucp^ain'0Sf  mpl  Itar^ovs^  wtfi 
2tf»amZ<mt  wsp)  Oc»ir3os^  w^H  Alcrx^Aov,  wtpl 
AoMTov,  wifpl  TUMpou^  v§fi.  UrniaixSpav,  He  also 
wrote  on  the  Iliad,  and  on  Comedy  (w^icwyi^fai). 
In  this  last  work  he  treated*  among  other  subjects, 
of  the  dances  of  comedy.  TAtheiL  xiv.  p.  628,  e.) 
This  work  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  374,  a.) 
hv  the  title  w«pl  r^r  dpx"^  icwi^i^kr,  which  is 
abo  the  title  of  a  woric  hj  the  Peripatetic  philoso- 
pher Eumelus.  (Meineke,  as  quoted  below.)  It 
would  seem  also  that  he  wrote  on  Hesiod,  fi>r 
Diogenes  says,  that  Chamaeleon  accused  Heradeides 
Ponticus  of  having  stolen  from  him  his  work  con- 
cerning Homer  and  Hesiod.  fv.  6.  §  92.)  The 
above  works  were  probably  both  biographical  and 
critical  He  also  wrote  worics  entitlml  we^  l^ewr, 
and  wcpl  o-or^ptAr,  and  some  moral  treatises,  wcpl 
i^m^s  (which  was  also  ascribed  to  Theophrastus), 
wporptwuUv^  and  we^  /UBnt,  Of  all  his  woriu 
only  a  few  fragments  are  preserved  by  Athenaeus 
and  other  ancient  writers.  (lonsins,  Sayd.  HitL 
PhOM.  i  17;  Voss.  ds  Hid.  Gtaee.  p.  413,  ed. 
Westermann ;  Backh,  i>ni^  Mi  PML  JUbdL  p.  ix.; 
Meindse,  Hi$L  CriL  Om,  Grate,  p.  8.)      [P.  S.] 

CHAMYNE  (Xi^o^),  a  surname  of  Demeter 
in  EUs,  which  was  derived  either  from  the  earth 
having  qiened  (x«'<^<y)  at  that  pbce  to  receive 
Pluto,  or  from  one  Chamynus,  to  whom  the  build- 
ing of  a  temple  of  Demeter  at  Ells  was  ascribed. 
(Pans,  vi  21.  i  1.)  [L.  S.J 

CHAOS  {Xdos%  the  vacant  and  infinite  space 
which  existed  according  to  the  ancient  cosmogonies 
previous  to  the  creation  of  the  worid  (Hes.  TAm^. 
116),  and  out  of  which  the  gods,  men,  and  all 
things  arose.  A  difierent  de&ition  of  Chaos  is 
given  by  Ovid  {Mti,  L  1,  &c),  who  describes  it  as 
the  conifnsed  mass  containing  the  elements  of  all 
things  that  were  formed  out  of  it.  According  to 
Heaiod,  Chaos  was  the  mother  of  Erebos  and 
Nyx.  Some  of  the  later  poets  use  the  word  Chaos 
in  the  general  sense  of  the  airy  realms,  of  darkness, 
or  the  tower  worid.  [L.  8.] 

CHARAX  (X^),  of  Pergamus,  an  historian 
and  priest,  who  wrote  two  large  works,  the  one,  in 
forty  books,  called  'EXXiimcd,  the  other  nained 
Xpepucd,  of  which  the  sixteenth  book  is  quoted 
by  Stephanas  Bysantinns  («.  o.  *Qpt6t),  In  the 
former  he  mentions  Augui^  Caesar  and  Nero, 
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which  if  oat  only  aatbority  for  hit  date.    SuidM 
qootet  an  epimm,  beginning 

Eifd  XApa^  2«pffi)t  y^pctf^t  icfi  UtpyofuS  <Up9t» 
which  giret  his  ooontry  and  profetnon.  He  it 
frequently  referred  to  by  Stepbaniu  Bytantinoa. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Eoagrios  {Hid.  EeeL  ▼.  extr.) 
among  those  historians  who  mixed  fitble  with  his^ 
tory,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  anonymoos 
writer  of  the  **  De  Rebus  Incredibilibos^  (oc.  15, 
16).  (Comp.  Vossios,  de  HitL  Oraee,  p.  414,  ed. 
Westermann.)  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

CHARAXUS  {Xdpa^)  of  Mytilene,  son  of 
Scamandronymns  and  brotner  of  the  fiunoos  Sap- 
pho, M  desperately  in  lore  with  Rhodopis  the 
hetaera  at  Naocratis  in  Egypt,  ransomed  her  from 
skrery  for  a  larve  som  of  moner,  and,  according  to 
Soidas  («.  V,  *lMfmf\  married  her.  For  this,  He- 
rodotus tolls  us,  he  was  Tehemently  satiriied  by 
his  sister  on  his  return  to  Mytilene,  though  indeed 
the  passage  is  capable  of  another  interpretation, 
and  may  mean,  that  the  woman  who  had  infatnated 
him  was  the  object  of  Sappho^s  attack.  Athenaeos, 
contradicting  Herodotus,  calls  the  hetaem  in  qaea- 
tion  Dorica;  and  Suidas  tells  ns  (s-sl  'PoUttrOot 
dMBriita),  thai  Doriefaa  was  the  name  which  Sappho 
called  her  in  her  poem.  (Herod.  iL  185 ;  Suid.  i.tr. 
2<arf^ ;  Athen.  xiiL  p.  596, b.;  StcaK  xril  p.808; 
MUUer,  Lk.  {tfOrttoe^  ch.  ziii.  g  6;  Or.  Her,  zr. 
117.)  [E.E.) 

CHARES  (Xc(^r),  an  Athenian  general,  who 
for  a  long  series  of  years  contrired  by  profuse  cor- 
ruption to  maintain  his  influence  with  the  people, 
in  spite  of  his  rery  disreputable  character.  We 
fint  hear  of  him  in  b.  a  867,  as  being  sent  to  the 
aid  of  the  Phliasians,  who  were  hard  pressed  by 
the  Arcadians  and  Aigives,  assisted  by  the  Theban 
commander  at  Sicyon.  His  operations  were  suc- 
cessful in  reliering  them,  and  it  was  in  this  cam* 
paign  under  him  that  Aeschines,  the  orator,  first 
distinguished  himself  (Xen.J7eaLTiL2.§§ia-23; 
Diod.  XT.  75 ;  Aesch.  de  FaU,  Leg,  p.  50.)  From 
this  scene  of  action  he  was  recalled  to  take  the 
command  against  Oropus  [CALLiSTRATUi^  No.  3]; 
and  the  recovery  of  their  harbour  by  the  Sicyonians 
from  the  Spartan  garrison,  immediately  on  his  de- 
parture, shews  how  important  his  presence  had 
been  for  the  support  of  the  Lacedaemonian  cause 
in  the  north  of  the  Peloponnesus.  (Xen.  HeU,  vii. 
4.  §  1,  comp.  TiL  8.  §  2.)  [Euphbon,  Pabimblus.] 
In  361  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Leosthenes, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  ktter  by  Alexander  of  Pho- 
ne [p.  125, a.],  and,  sailing  to  Corcjrn,  he  gare 
his  aid,  strange  to  say,  to  an  oligarchiad  conspiracy 
there,  whereby  the  democracy  was  OTi^thrown 
with  much  bloodshed, — a  step  by  which  he  of 
course  excited  a  hostile  disposition  towards  Athens 
on  the  part  of  the  eiected,  while  he  foiled  at  tho 
same  time  to  conciliate  the  oligarchs.  (Diod.  xt. 
95.)  The  necessary  consequence  was  the  loss  of 
the  ishmd  to  the  Ath'enians  when  the  Social  war 
broke  out  In  358  Chares  was  sent  to  Thrace  as 
general  with  fall  power,  and  obliged  Charidemus 
to  ratify  Uie  treaty  which  he  hadnusde  with  Athe- 
nodorus.  [Charidsmus.]  In  the  ensuing  ]rear 
he  was  appointed  to  the  conduct  of  the  Social  war, 
in  the  second  campaign  of  which,  after  the  death 
of  Chabrias,  Iphicratea  and  Timotbeua  were  joined 
with  him  in  the  command,  &  c.  356.  According 
to  Diodorus,  his  colleagues  hanng  refused,  in  con- 
•equence  of  a  storm,  to  risk  an  engagement  for 
which  he  was  eager,  he  accused  them  to  the  peo- 


ple, and  they  were  recalled    and    nbseqpartly 
onmghttotrmL    As  C  Nepos  tdls  it.  Chares  a^ 
tnally  attacked  the  enemy  in  spite  of  the  vestko, 
was  worsted,  and,  in  order  to  screen  biasdl^ 
chai]^  his  colleagues  with  not  sapportia|  U& 
In  the  proaeoition  he  was  aided  by  Aiittophoe, 
the  Axenian.    (Diod.  xri  7,  21 ;    Nep.  Tm.\\ 
Arist  /UeL  il  23.  §  7,  iiL  10.  §  7  ;   Isocr.  n^ 
*Arri3.  §  137 ;  Deinaich.  c  i>o(^  §  17.)    ^les^ 
now  left  in  the  sole  command,  and  being  hi  viat 
of  money,  which  he  was  afraid  to  apply  for  bm. 
home,  he  reliered  his  immediate  neceesitigs  bf 
entering,  compelled  perhaps  by  his  TiwM<wpnanfi, 
into  the  senrice  of  Artabaxos,  the  reTobed  Mtof 
of  Western  Asia.   The  Athenians  at  fiiiit  apppnad 
of  this  proceeding,  but  afterwards  oricied  hsa  ts 
drop  his  connezion  with  Artafaans  on  the  tm- 
plamt  of  Artazerzes  IIL  (Odiua) ;  and  it  is  pr^ 
baUe  that  the  threat  of  the  latter  to  sq»poctths 
confodeiates  yinst  AAens  hastened  at  least  tkc 
termination  ot  the  wac,  in  accordance  with  tht 
wiakea  of  Enbolns  and  Isocntes,  and  in  oppoiiuia 
to  those  of  Chares  and  his  party.    (Diod.xTL22; 
Dem.PiU^ip.46;  ItocdePae.;  AivLRktL 
iu.  17.§10.)   In  B.C.  353  Chares  wna  sent  ^^ 
Sestns,  which,  as  well  as  Cardia,  seems  to  hate  r^- 
fusod  submission  notwithstanding  the  cession  of  the 
CherMuesus  to  Athens  in  357.   [CsiiaoBLirTB.] 
He  took  the  town,  massacred  the  men.  and  eM 
the  women  and  children  for  sUrea.    (Diod-xri 
34.)     In  the  Olynthian  war,  &  c.  349,  be  vas  s^ 
pointed  general  of  the  mercenaries  sent  fnm  Athms 
to  the  aid  of  Olynthus ;  but  he  seena  to  ^ve  4- 
fected  little  or  nothing.    The  command  was  then 
entrusted  to  Charidemus,  who  in  the  nwnwf  ycsr, 
348,  was  again  snpeneded  by  Chares.    In  this 
campaign  he  gained  some  slight  auceess  on  eas 
occasion  over  Philip*s  mercenaries,  and  oelefanled 
it  by  a  foast  giTen  to  the  Atheniana  with  a  poctka 
of  the  money  which  had  been  aaeriWioasly  takes 
from  Delphi,  and  some  of  which  had  mmd  its  wsj 
into  his  hands.   (Diod.  ztL  52 — 55;  Phikchfot. 
ap.  Diomf.  p.  735 ;  Theopomp.  and  Hecadod.  spc 
Atkem.  zil  p.  532.)    On  his  eMw^  he  was  i» 
peached  by  Cephuodotus,  who  complatned,  that 
*'he  was  endeaTouiing  to  give  his  a<xoant  ifter 
having  got  the  people  tight  by  the  throat**  (Adil 
Rkil.  iiL  10.  §  7),  an  allusion  perfaapa  awretr  1> 
the  great  emharnusment  of  Athena  wX  the  tiae. 
(See  a  Tory  unsatisfoctory  explanation  in  Mitford, 
ch.  39,  sec  2.)    In  b.  c.  346  we  find  him  om- 
manding  again  in  ThnKe ;  and,  when  PUtip  «as 
preparing  to  march  against  Cersobleptaa,eoap)aint> 
amved  at  Athens  from  the  Chersonesaa  that  Chafss 
had  withdrawn  from  his  station,  and 
to  be  found  ;  and  the  people  were  obliged 
a  squadron  in  quest  of  him  with  the 
message,  that  ^the  Atheniana  were 
while  Philip  was  marching  against  the 
they  did  not  know  where  their  gi 
forces  were.**    That  he  had  been  rmniil 

private  expedition  of  plundtf  is  praaUe 

In  the  same  year,  and  before  the  departnia  of 
second  embassy  fitm  Athena  to  IdacedoBaa  aa  tho 
subject  of  the  peace,  a  despatch  arrived  freos  Chases 
stating  the  hopdees  condition  of  the  aflain  of  Cm^ 
soUeptea.  (Dem.  d^^Ut.  Z^.  pp.39a,  StU44i; 
AescL  de  FaU.  £^  pp.  29,  37,  40.)  AAtf  A» 
we  lose  sight  of  Chares  for  sevani  yean*  dauag 
which  he  probably  resided  at  Sageasn,  arlnchi,  ac- 
cording to  Theopompus  (^  AAm,  xiL  p,  59£\ 
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mn  with  liim  a  fBToarite  reudenoe,  at  rapplying 
Bore  opportunity  for  the  indnlgeDce  of  his  profli- 
gate pn^Motitiet  than  he  coinld  find  at  Athena. 
Bat  m  a  ipeech  of  Demoethenes  deliTered  in  b.  c. 
841  {de  Clun,  p.  97)  he  is  nwken  of  ai  poMoaeing 
Boch  mflaenoe  at  that  time  in  the  Athenian  conn- 
cOi;  and  we  maj  consider  him  therefore  to  hare 
been  one  of  thoae  who  antborised  and  defended 
the  ]»qoeedings  of  Diopithea  against  Philip  in 
Thiace.    In  b.  a  340  he  was  appointed  to  the 
eommand  of  the  force  which  was  sent  to  aid  By- 
aatinm  against  Philip;  bnt  his  character  ezdted 
the  Mupidons  of  the  Byxantians,  and  they  refused 
to  receive  him.    Against  the  enemy  he  efiected 
nothing :  his  only  exploits  were  against  the  allies 
of  Athens,  and  these  he  plundered  unscrupulously. 
He  was  aecordindy  superseded  by  Pbodon,  whose 
iwcess  was  briUiant.    (Diod.  xri.  74,  &c.;  PhiL 
Kp.  ad  Atk.  op.  Dem.  p.  163;   Plut.  Pkoc  14.) 
In  338  he  was  sent  to  the  aid  df  Amphiasa  against 
Philip,  who  defeated  him  together  with  the  The- 
hsn  general,  Proxenua.    Of  this  defeat,  which  is 
mentiooed  by  Aeschines,  Demosthenes  in  his  reply 
«ys  nothing,  bnt  speaks  of  two  battles  in  which 
the  Athenians  were  victorious.   (Polyaen.  iT.  2 ; 
Aeech.  e.  On.  p.  74 ;  Dem.  dt  Cor,  p.  300 ;  see 
Mitford,  ch.  42,  sec  4 ;  Clinton,  Fad,  \l  pp.  293, 
294.)    In  the  same  year  Chares  was  one  of  the 
«wimandCTa  of  the  Athenian  forces  at  the  battle  of 
Chaeroaeia,  for  the  disastrous  result  of  which  he 
«ieaped  censure,  or  at  least  prosecution,  though 
LysicUa,  one  of  his  coUeagnes,  was  tried  and  con- 
denned  to  death.    (Diod.  xvi  85,  88;  Weas.  ad 
^)  He  is  mentioned  by  Arrian  among  the  Athe- 
niaa  otators  and  generals  whom  Alexander  required 
to  be  soirendtfoa  to  him  in  &  c.  335,  though  he 
«at  afterwards  preTailed  on  by  Demades  not  to 
press  ^  demand  against  any  but  Charidemus. 
Plutarch,  howerer,  omits  the  name  of  Chares  in 
the  list  which  he  gires  ns.    {hit*  Anab.  i  10; 
Plat  Dtm.  23.)     When  Alexander  invaded  Asia 
n>  B.  c  334,  Chares  was  liyinff  at  Sigeum,  and  he 
ie  mentioned  again  by  Arrian  (^naft.  i.  12)  as  one 
of  those  who  came  to  meet  the  king  and  pay  their 
K^ects  to  him  on  his  way  to  luum.     Yet  we 
afterwards  find  him  commanding  for  Dareins  at 
Mytilene,  which  had  been  gauoed  in  b.  c.  383  by 
Pharnabasus  and  Autophradates,  but  which  Chares 
was  eompelled  to  surrender  in  the  ensuing  year. 
(Air.  Amah,  iL  1,  iii  2.)    From  this  period  we 
hesr  DO  more  of  him,  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
«Bded  his  days  at  Sigeum. 

As  a  gen«ral,  Clmrea  has  been  charged  with 
nihness,  eqtedally  in  the  needless  exposuro  of  his 
own  person  (Phit  Pelop,  2) ;  and  he  seems  indeed 
to  hare  been  possessed  of  no  yery  superior  talent, 
though  pecbapa  he  was,  during  the  greater  portion  of 
hii  career,  the  best  conunander  that  Athens  was  able 
tofiad.  In  pcditics  we  see  him  connected  through- 
oat  with  Demosthenes  (see  Dem.  de  FaU,  Leg,  p. 
447), — a  striking  example  of  the  strange  assoda- 
tioDs  whidi  political  interests  are  often  thought  to 
nenesiitate.  Morally  he  muat  hare  been  an  incu- 
bus on  9BJ  party  to  which  he  attached  himaelf^ 
notwithstanding  the  apparent  assistance  he  might 
•onetimes  rander  it  through  the  orators  whom  he 
ii  said  to  harre  kept  constantly  in  pay.  His  pro- 
iigaty,  which  was  measurelos,  he  unUnshingly 
stowed  and  gloried  in,  openly  ridiculing, — what 
■%<it  haye  abashed  any  other  man, — the  austere 
Tirtae  of  Phocion.    Uia  bad  fiuth  passed  into  a 
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prorerb  ;  and  his  rapacity  was  extraordinary,  even 
amidst  die  miserable  system  th«i  pevailing,  when 
the  dtixens  of  Athens  would  neither  fight  their 
own  battles  nor  pay  the  men  who  fought  them, 
and  her  commanders  had  to  support  their  merce- 
naries as  best  they  could.  In  foct,  his  character 
presents  no  one  single  point  on  which  the  mind  can 
rest  with  pleasure.  He  lived,  as  we  know,  during 
the  period  of  his  country*s  decline,  and  may  serve, 
indcied,  as  a  specimen  of  a  class  of  men  whose  in- 
fluence in  a  nation  is  no  less  a  canse  than  a  symp- 
tom of  its  M.  (Plut  Pkoc  5 ;  Theopomp.  ap, 
Aiken,  L  e. ;  Isocr.  de  Paoe ;  Aesch.  de  FaU,  Leg. 
p.  37;  Eubul  ap.  Arid,  RkeL  I  15.  $  15;  Suid. 
«.  o.  Xdfvros  m(rxc<retf.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARES  (Xi(f»iyt)  of  Mytilen^  an  officer  at  the 
court  of  Alennder  die  Great,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  introduce  strangers  to  the  king  (•laoYyeKeAs), 
wrote  a  history  or  rather  a  coUection  of  anecdotes 
concerning  the  campaigns  and  the  nrivate  life  of 
Alexander  (irtpl  *AA^(ay8por  Urropui)  in  ten  books, 
fragments  of  which  are  preserved  by  Athenaeus 
(I  p.  27,  d.,  iii  p.  93,  t,  p.  124,  c,  iv.  p.  171,  b., 
viL  p.  277,  a.,  X.  p.  434,  d.,  436,  £,  xil  p.  513,  £, 
514,  U  538,  h^  xiiL  p.  575),  by  Plutaich  {Atet, 
20,  24,  46,  54,  55,  70,  de  Fort,  Alex,  it  9).  He 
is  also  quoted  by  Pliny  {H,  N.  xil  xiii  table  of 
contents,  xxxvil  2)  and  A.  Oellius  (y.2).  [P.S.] 

CHARES  (X^fni'X  ^  UndvM  in  Rhodes,  a 
statuary  in  bronxe,  was  the  favourite  pupil  of  hf- 
sippus,  who  took  the  greatest  paina  with  his  edu- 
cation, and  did  not  grndge  to  initiate  him  into  all 
the  secrets  of  his  art.  Chares  flourished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  a  c.  (Anon,  ad 
Herena,  iv.  6 ;  printed  among  Cicero^s  rhetorical 
works.)  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of 
Rhodes,  and  indeed  he  may  be  considered  as  the 
chief  founder  of  the  Rhodian  school  of  sculpture. 
Pliny  (if.  N,  xxxiv.  7.  s.  18)  mentions  among  his 
works  a  colossal  head,  which  P.  Lentulus  (the 
friend  of  Cicero,  cos.  B.  c.  57)  brought  to  Rome 
and  placed  in  the  Capitol,  and  which  completely 
threw  into  the  shade  another  admirable  colossal 
head  by  Dedus  which  stood  beside  it  (The  ap- 
parently unnecessary  emendation  of  Sillig  and 
Thiersch,  imprMbiUi  for  prcbMlie,  even  if  adoptr 
ed,  would  not  alter  the  general  meaning  of  Uie 
sentence,  at  least  with  reference  to  Chares.) 

But  the  chief  work  of  Chares  was  the  statue  of 
the  Sun,  which,  under  the  name  of  **  The  Colossus 
of  Rhodes,**  was  celebrated  aa  one  of  the  aeven 
wonders  of  the  world.  Of  a  hundred  colossal 
statues  of  the  Sun  which  adorned  Rhodes,  and 
any  one  of  which,  according  to  Pliny,  would  have 
made  fimious  the  place  that  might  possess  it,  this 
was  much  the  largest  The  accounts  of  its  height 
differ  slighUy,  but  all  agree  in  making  it  upwards 
of  105  English  feet  Pliny  {L  e,%  evidentiy  re- 
peating the  account  of  some  one  who  had  seen 
the  statue  after  its  fidl,  if 'he  had  not  seen  it 
himself,  says  that  few  could  embrace  ita  thumb ; 
the  fingera  were  hrger  than  most  statues ;  the 
hollows  within  the  broken  limbs  resembled  caves ; 
and  inude  of  it  might  be  seen  huge  stones, 
which  had  been  inserted  to  make  it  stand  finn. 
It  was  twelve  years  in  erecting  (&  c  292 — 
280),  and  it  cost  800  talents.  This  money  was 
obtained  by  the  sale  of  the  engines  of  war  which 
Demetrius  Polioreetes  presented  to  the  Rhodians 
after  they  had  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  si^pe 
of  their  city,    (a  c  303.)     The  colossus  stood 
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ikt  the  entranee  of  the  harbour  of  Rhodes.  There 
it  no  authority  (ox  the  ttatement  that  ita  lega  ex- 
tended oTer  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  It  wae 
overthrown  and  broken  to  pieces  by  an  earthquake 
.56  yean  after  its  erection,  (b.  c.  224,  Euseb. 
ChrtM^  and  Ckrwu  Pa$dL  sub  01  139.  I ;  Polyb. 
▼.  88,  who  places  the  earthquake  a  little  later,  in 
B.  c.  218.)  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  652)  says,  that  an 
oracle  forbade  the  Rhodians  to  restore  it.  (See 
also  Philo  Byaant  de  VII  Orbii  Miraoulu,  c.  iw. 
p.  15.)  The  fragments  of  the  colossus  remained 
on  the  ground  923  years,  till  they  were  sold  by 
^loawiyeh,  the  general  of  the  caliph  Othman  IV., 
to  a  Jew  of  Emesa,  who  earned  them  away  on  900 
camels,  (a,  d.  672.)  Hence  Scaliger  calculated 
the  wei^t  of  the  brome  at  700,000  pounds. 
Considering  the  mechanical  difficulties  both  of 
modelling  and  of  casting  so  laige  a  statue,  the  nicety 
required  to  fit  together  the  separate  pieces  in 
which  it  must  neoMsarily  have  been  cast,  and  the 
skill  needed  to  adjust  its  proportions,  according  to 
the  kws  of  optics,  and  to  adapt  the  whole  style  of 
the  composition  to  its  enormous  sixe,  we  must 
assign  to  Chares  a  high  place  as  an  inrentor  in  his 
art. 

There  are  extant  Rhodian  coins,  bearing  the 
head  of  the  Sun  sunounded  with  nys,  probably 
copied  from  the  statue  of  Chares  or  nom  some  A 
the  other  colossal  statues  of  the  sun  at  Rhodes. 
(Eckhel,  DocL  Num.  il  pp.  602-<3 ;  Rasdte,  Leak 
Univ,  Rti  Num.  «.  «.  Rkodm,  A.,  b.,  11,  &c) 
There  are  two  epigrams  on  the  eoloasus  in  the 
Oieek  Anthology.  ^Brunck,  Jnal.  i.  p.  143,  iii. 
pp.  198-9;  Jacobs,  i.  74,  It.  166.  Respecting 
these  epigrams,  and  the  quettion  whether  Laches 
completed  the  work  which  Chares  commenced,  see 
Jacobs,  Comment,  i.  1,  pp.  257-8,  iii.  2,  p.  8,  and 
Bottiger,  And^ttrnffem  xm  24  Vortr'dgem  Hber  die 
Archaologie^  pp.  199—201.)  [P.  S.] 

CHA'RICLES  (Xapuckis\  an  Athenian  dema- 
gogue, son  of  Apollodorus,  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sionen  {X^rnrni)  appointed  to  investigate  the 
alfiur  of  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae  in  b.  c  415, 
on  which  occasion  he  inflamed  the  passions  of  the 
people  by  representing  the  outrage  as  connected 
with  a  plot  for  the  deitruction  of  the  democracy. 
(Thuc  tL  27—29,  53,  60,  &c. ;  Andoc.  de  Myk. 
p.  6.)  In  Bw  a  418  he  was  sent  in  command  of  a 
squadron  round  the  Peloponnesus  tooether  with 
Demosthenes,  and  succeeded  with  him  m  fortifying 
a  small  peninsula  on  the  coast  of  Tiaconia,  to  serve 
as  a  position  for  annoying  the  enemy.  (Thuc  viL 
2(K  26.)  In  B.  &  404  he  was  sopointed  one  of  the 
thirty  tyrants;  nor  did  he  relmquish  under  the 
new  government  the  coarse  arts  of  the  demagogue 
which  had  distinguished  him  under  the  democracy, 
still  striving  to  curry  &vour  with  the  dominant 
party  by  an  unscrupulous  advocacy  of  their  most 
violent  and  tyrannical  measures.  We  may  con- 
clude, that  he  was  one  of  the  remnant  of  the  Thirty 
who  withdrew  to  Eleusia  on  the  establishment  of 
the  council  of  Ten,  and  who,  according  to  Xeno- 
phon,  were  treacherously  murdered  in  a  conference 
by  the  leaden  of  the  popular  partv  on  the  restora- 
tion of  democracy  in  &  c.  403.  (Xen.  HdL  ii  3. 
I  2,  4.  |§  24,  43,  Mem,  i.  2.  §|  31,  &c;  Arist. 
PotiL  V.  6,  ed.  Bekk.;  Lts.  &  Erai,  p.  125 ;  Isocr. 
de  Big.  p.  355,  d.)  In  tue  passage  last  refoned  to 
Charides  is  mentioned  as  having  been  driven  into 
banishment  previously  to  his  appointment  as  one 
of  the  tyrants.  [E.  E.] 
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CHARICLEIDES  {J.9patXM^\  s  vbUi  «I 
the  new  comedv,  of  uncertain  date^  A  pisy  of  Ui 
called  "fiXwra  (the  Chain)  is  quoted  byAthnum 
(viL  p.  325,  d.).  [E.B.] 

CHARICLEITUS  (XapLdUnrof  ),  ooe  of  tht 
commanden  of  the  Rhodian  fleet,  which,  m B.G. 
190,  defeated  that  of  Antiochus  the  Oral  vote 
Hannibal  and  ApoUonius,  off  Side  in  PuopbjliL 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  23, 24.)  [E  E.J 

CHA'RICLES  (Xopuc^Qf),  an  emiiieai  fhja- 
cian  at  Rome,  who  sometimea  attended  oa  tin 
Emperor  Tiberius,  and  who  is  said  to  bsie  ]■»- 
dieted  his  approaching  death  from  the  wesk  State 
of  his  pulse,  a.  d.  37.  (Soei.  7lb«r.  Ii ;  Tac. 
Atm.  vi  50.)  Some  medical  formulae  are  }» 
served  by  Oalen  (Z>s  Cbaitpos.  Aiedioam.  mc  Lmbi 
iL  1,  2.  voL  xiL  pp.  556, 579,  &c)  which  mj 
perhaps  belopg  to  the  same  person.   [  W.  A  G.] 

CHA'RICLO  (XopiKX*!  1.  The  wife  q(  the 
centaur  Cheiron,  and  mother  of  Caiystos.  Sb 
was  a  daughter  of  Apollo,  and  aoooiding  to  otha 
of  Perses  or  of  Oceanus.  {^^iHod  PwLFfk 
iv.  181 ;  Ov.  MeL  ii.  636.) 

2.  A  nymph,  the  wife  of  Enerea  and  Bsthir  of 
Teiresias.  It  was  at  her  reqoeat  that  Tcinaaa, 
who  had  been  blinded  by  Athena,  obtained  fi«B 
this  goddess  the  power  to  understand  the  voioes  if 
the  binfe,  and  to  walk  with  his  black  staff  as  aietj 
as  if  he  saw.  ( ApoUod.  iii.  6.  $  7 ;  Calhm.  Hfm^ 
m  PaU,  67,  &c.)  [L  S.] 

CHARIDE'MUS  (X<v)l3iyiaf).    I.  Of  E«hM, 
son  of  a  woman  of  Oreua  by  an  obecore  fethcr,  'i 
we  may  beHere  the  account  of  Demoetheaet  in  s 
speech  filled  with  invective  against  him.   (Dok 
c  Arietoer,  p.  691.)    On  the  aame  aothcri^,  ve 
learn  that  he  began  his  military  career  as  a  iliBfer 
among  the  light-armed,  that  he  then  became  oen* 
mander  of  a  pirate  veoel,  and  finally  the  csftua 
of  a  mercenary  band  of  **  free  companions.**  {Dm. 
e.  A  ristoer,  pp.  668, 669.)   In  this  capacitj  he  fe« 
entered  the  Athenian  service  undtf  Iphifium, 
who  had  been  sent  against  Amphipolis,  about  &  c. 
367.    At  the  end  of  somewhi^  more  than  thice 
years,  Amphipolis  agreed  to  surrender  to  the  Atk- 
nians,   and  delivered  hostagea  to  Iphksstes  fir 
the  performance  of  the  promise :  tlieae,  on  \faa% 
superseded  by  Timotheus,  he  entrusted  te  Chan* 
demus,  who  restored  them  to  the  AmphipoiitaBi  ia 
spite  of  the  decree  of  the- Athenian  people  leqaih 
ing  them  to  be  sent  to  Athens,  and  then  psased 
over  to  Cotys,  kii^  of  Thrace,  vrlio  was  hotf2e  it 
the  Athenians  at  the  time.     In  a.  c.  36^  whea 
Timotheus  was  meditating  his  attack  on  Asphi- 
polis,  Charidemus  was  en^^ged  to  enter  the  msnet 
of  the  Olynthians,  who  were  pr^aiing  to  ieimd 
it;  but,  on  his  passage  from  Cardia  in  the  Ckens- 
nesus,  he  was  captured  by  the  AtheolBaa,  and  cot- 
sented  to  aid  them  against  Olynthua.    Afeer  ihs 
feilure  of  Timotheus  at  Am^iipolb  in  the  «■> 
year,  Charidemus  crosasd  over  to  Aaia  and  catsnd 
the  service  of  Memnnn  and  Mentor,  brothssia- 
law  of  Artabasns,  who  had  been  inipti— si  hf 
Antophndates,  but  whose  caase  they  alsB  maia- 
tained.    [Artabazvs,  Na  4.]     He  deeeived  his 
employers,  however^  and  seised  the  t*«Ba  ef  Scip' 
sis,  Cebren,  and  Ilium ;  bat,  being  claesly  pmsiit 
by  Artabaaus  after  his  releaae  from  pBaan,  ha  i^ 
pMed  to  the  Athenians  to  interpoae  in  his  bshafil^ 
promisiag  to  help  them  in  rscovonng  tfe 
nesna.  Artabasua, however, aUowvdkan la 
uninjured,  by  the  adviee  of  M( 
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More  the  arrivBl  of  the  Athenian  aqiukdnm  des- 
tined for  the  Hellespont  under  CephiMdotot ;  and 
Charidemni,  on  hit  letom  to  Europe,  in  ipite  of 
bii  Momiie,  lent  his  serrices  to  Cotys,  whose 
daogbter  he  mamsd,  and  laid  siege  to  Crithote 
and  thmk  TDem.  e.  Aridoer,  pp.  669-674.)    On 
tht  Buder  of  Cotys,  b.  c.  358,  ne  adhered  to  the 
csoK  of  Ceraobleptes,  on  whose  behalf  he  condocted 
tiw  ftnggle  with  the  Athenians,  both  by  war  and 
dtplooacy,  for  the  possession  of  the  Chersonesus. 
He  eompeOed  Cephisodotos  to  submit,  with  respect 
to  it,  to  a  compromise  most  an&Tonrable  to  his 
ccnntrj;  and  tnouffh  Athenodoros  (oniting  with 
Amsdecos  and  Bensades,  and  taking  adnmtage  of 
the  nstionsl  indignation  excited  by  the  murder  of 
^tocydies,  which  Charidemus  had  procured  from 
the  CsrdianB)  obliged  Cersobleptes  to  consent  to  a 
tlueefold  dituioa  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  sniv 
icnder  of  the  Chersonesus  to  Athens^ — ^yet,  on  the 
uriTsl  of  Chabrias  with  only  one  ship,  the  crafty 
Saheean  again  renounced  the  treaty,  and  drove  the 
Athenian  general  to  accept  another  still  more  nn- 
frfonrsble  to  Athens  than  that  of  Cephisodotus. 
Bat  this  was  repudiated  by  the  Athenians ;  and, 
at  length,  after  much  fruitless  negotiation.  Chares 
having  airived  in  the  Hellespont  with  a  sufficient 
Ante  and  with  the  authority  of  conmiander  atUo- 
cntofy  Charidemus  consented  to  ratify  the  treaty 
of  Athenodoms,  still,  however,  contriving  to  retain 
the  town  of  Cardia  ;  and  his  partisans  among  the 
enters  at  Athens  having  persuaded  the  people  that 
they  owed  to  him  the  cession  of  the  Chersonesus 
(a  strange  delusion,  if  the  narrative  of  events  in 
Ifemosthenes  may  be  depended  on),  they  rewarded 
his  npposed  services  with  the  franchise  of  the  city 
ud  a  golden  crown.    (Dem.  &  Aristoer,  pp.  650, 
674—682;  Arist  BAei,  ii  2a  §  17  ;  comp.  Isocr. 
de  Pae.  p.  169,  c.)    This  appears  to  have  been  in 
&  c  367.    In  B.  a  352,  hoping  perhaps  to  recover 
Amphipolis  through  his  aid,  uey  passed  a  decree 
m  Ipite  of  the  opposition  of  Demosthenes  and  his 
party  (&  Arutoer.  /mmmi),  pronouncing  the  person 
of  Charidemos  inviohd>le|  and  rendering  any  one 
who  should  kin  him  amenable  to  Justice  from  any 
part  of  the  Athenian  empire.    [Cbrsoblbptbs.] 
In  B.C.  349,  after  the  recall  of  Chares,  Charidemus 
«is  appointed  by  the  Athenians  as  commander  in 
the  Olynthian  war.      In  conjunction  with  the 
Otyuthuna,  he  ravaged  Pallene   and    Bottiaea, 
vhidi  seem  to  have  been  then  in  the  hands  of 
Philip ;  but  he  caused  much  offence  by  his  insolent 
aad  profligate  conduct  at  Olynthus,  and  in  the 
easnmg  year  he  waa  superseded  and  replaced  by 
Chares.  (Philochor.  ap,  pionyt,  p.  735 ;  Theopomp. 
9p,  Atkm,  z.  p.  436,  c.)    Henccibrth  he  disappears 
frna  history,  though  he  has  been  identified  by 
Mae  with  the  Charidemus  mentioned  inmiediately 
helow,  in  opposition,  we  think,  to  internal  evidence. 
(Mitferd's  r^reeoi,  ch.  48,  sec.  1;  ThiriwaU^BGfveM, 
vol  V.  p.  192,  note  4,  voL  vi.  p.  101.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  who  in  B.  c.  358  was  sent  with 
Aatiphon  aa  ambassador  to  Philip  of  Macedon, 
eeteninblT  to  confirm  the  finendship  between  the 
long  and  tiie  Athenians,  but  authorised  to  nego- 
tiate with  him  secretly  for  the  recovery  of  Amphi- 
poBs,  and  to  promise  that  the  republic,  in  return 
for  it,  wo«ild  make  him  master  of  Pydna.  This 
was  the  Bf¥\a6fitif6if  wrt  dw6^pfttrotf  to  which 
IVmesthenca  refers  in  Otynik,  il  p.  19,  a/  >E«. 
(Theopomp.  ap.  SM,  «.  v.  rl  iari  ri  ip  rtSs 
ftlMirilsiwj  MuwmsSk,  fc  r.  a.  ;  oomp.  Diod. 
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siiL  49;  Deinan;h.c  i>0m.  p.  91,  (Mf /fa.)  It  waa 
perhaos  this  same  Charidemus  whom  ue  Athenians, 
had  Uiey  not  been  restrained  by  Phocion^s  party, 
would  have  made  general  to  actagainst  Philip  after 
the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  b.  c.  338,  and  who,  being 
at  the  court  of  Macedonia  as  an  envoy  at  the  time 
of  Philip*s  murder,  b.  c.  336,  transmitted  to  Do* 
mosthenes,  whose  friend  he  was,  the  earliest  intel- 
ligence of  that  event  (Plut  Phoc  16,  Dem.  22 ; 
Aesch.  c.  Ctu.  p.  64.)  He  waa  one  of  the  orators 
whose  surrender  was  required  by  Alexander  in 
B.  a  335,  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  and  the 
only  one  in  whose  behalf  he  refused  to  recede  from 
his  demand  on  the  mediation  of  Demades.  Chari- 
demus, being  thus  obliged  to  leave  his  country, 
fled  to  Asia,  and  took  refuge  with  Dareius,  by 
whose  orders  he  was  sunmarily  put  to  death  in 
B.  c.  333,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Issns,  having 
exasperated  the  king  by  some  advice,  too  freely 
given,  tending  to  abate  his  confidence  in  his  power 
and  in  the  courage  of  his  native  troops.  (Arr. 
AfuA.  i.  10 ;  Pint  Dem.  23,  Pkoe.  17;  Diod.  xvii. 
15,  30 ;  Deinareh.  c  Dem,  p.  94.)  Diodorus  (xviL 
30)  speaks  of  Charidemus  as  having  been  high  in 
favour  vrith  Philip  of  Macedon ;  but  the  inconsis- 
tency of  this  with  several  of  the  authorities  above 
referred  to  is  pointed  out  by  Wesselin^  {AdDiotU 
le.)  [E.E.] 

CHARIDE'MUS  (Xap^nM^'X  i^  Gntk  phy^ 
sidan,  who  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Erasistratus 
and  probably  lived  in  the  third  century  b.  c.  He' 
is  mentioned  by  Caelius  Aurelianus  (De  Morb. 
Acut.  iiL  15.  p.  227),  and  was  probably  the  father 
of  the  physician  Hermogenes.  [W.  A.  O.] 

CHARILA'US  (XofrfAaor).  1.  Brother  of  Mae- 
andrius,  tyrant  of  Samos.  When  the  Persians  in- 
vaded the  island,  towards  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Dareius  Hystaspis,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  Syloson,  the  brother  of  Polycrates,  in 
the  tyranny,  Maeandrius  submitted  to  them,  and 
agreed  to  abdicate ;  but  Charilaiis,  who  was  some- 
what craxy,  obtained  leave  from  his  brother  to  fell 
with  a  body  of  soldiers  on  a  party  of  the  most  dia* 
tinguished  Persians,  who  were  sitting  in  front  of 
the  acropoKs,  and  waiting  for  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  The  consequence  of  this  treacherous  mur- 
der was  a  wholesale  massacre  of  the  Samians  by 
order  of  the  Persian  general,  Otanes.  (Herod,  iii. 
144—149.) 

2.  An  Italian  Greek,  one  of  the  chief  men  of 
Palaepolis,  who,  together  with  Nymphins,  betrayed 
the  town  to  Q.  Publilius  PhOo,  the  Roman  procon- 
sul, in  the  second  Samnite  war  (a  c.  323),  and  drove 
out  the  Samnite  garrison.  (Liv.viii  25,26.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARILA'US  (XoptXaot),  a  Locrian,  and  a 
dramatic  poet  Whether  he  wrote  tragedies  or 
comedies  is  uncertain,  nor  is  anything  further 
known  of  him  than  that  plays  of  his  were  repre> 
sented  at  Athena  in  b.  c.  328.  (F^Oiric.  BiU, 
Cfraee.  ii.  p.  428,  ed.  Harles.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARILA'US  or  CHARI'LLUS  (Xap(Aaor, 
XiptWos)^  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Polydectes, 
and  7th  ciTthe  Eurypontids,  is  said  by  Plutarch  to 
have  received  his  name  from  the  general  joy  ex- 
cited by  the  justice  of  his  uncle  Lycurgus  when  he 
placed  him,  yet  a  new-bom  infimt,  on  the  royal 
seat,  and  bade  the  Spartans  acknowledge  him  for 
their  king.  (Plut  £fc  3 ;  Pans.  h.  86 ;  Just 
iii2;  S<%oL  <M</%tf.  Ap.  z.  p.474.)  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  the  reforms  projected  by  Lycurgus 
on  his  return  from  his  vohmtaiy  enle  at  fiiit 
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mlwnied  Charikut  for  his  penonal  nfety ;  but  he 
■oon  became  reHrared,  and  co-operated  with  hk 
nnde  in  the  promotion  of  his  phna.  (Pint  1^ 
5.)  Yet  this  is  not  very  consistent  with  Aris- 
totle^b  statement  (PdUL  t.  12,  ed.  Bekk.),  that  an 
aristocratic  goTemment  was  established  on  the 
rains  of  the  granny  of  CharikUs,  which  latter 
aoconnt  again  is  still  less  reooncileable  with  the 
assertion  of  Plutarch  {JL  0.),  that  the  kinglj  power 
had  lost  all  its  substance  when  Lycuigus  began  to 
remodel  the  constitution.  There  is,  howerer,  much 
probabili^  in  the  expbination  ofiered  as  an  hypo- 
thesis by  ThirlwalL  (^iveoe,  toL  I  p.  2dd,  &c) 
We  hear  from  Pansanias  that  Charilaas  was  en- 
gaged soccessfhlly  in  a  war  with  the  Aigires, 
which  had  slumbered  for  two  generations.  He 
aided  also  his  colleague  Archelaus  in  destroying 
the  border-town  of  Aegys,  which  they  su^wcted  A 
an  intention  of  rerolting  to  the  Arcadians ;  and  he 
commanded  the  Spartans  in  that  dnastrous  contest 
with  T^gea,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i.  66),  in 
which  tiw  T^ean  women  ars  said  to  have  taken 
up  arms  and  to  hare  caused  the  rout  of  the  in- 
vaders by  rushing  forth  from  an  ambuscade  duru^ 
the  heat  of  the  battle.  CharilaUs  himself  was 
taken  prisoner,  but  was  dismissed  without  lansom 
on  giving  a  promne  (which  he  did  not  keep),  that 
the  Spartans  should  abstain  in  future  from  attack- 
ing TegML  (Pans,  iil  2,  7,  riil  48.)  For  the 
chronology  of  the  reign  of  ChaiilaUs,  see  Clinton. 
(Fad,  L  p.  140,  &c)  There  are  two  passages  of 
Herodotus,  which,  if  we  follow  the  common  read- 
ing, are  at  variance  with  some  portions  of  the  above 
account ;  but  there  is  good  reason  for  snqtecting  in 
both  of  them  a  corruption  of  the  text.  (Herod.  L 
65 ;  Larch,  ad  loe,,  viii  131 ;  oomp.  Clint  FcuL  i. 
p.  144,  note  b.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARIMANDER,  the  author  of  a  woric  on 
Comets,  quoted  by  Seneca.    (QuaetL  Nat,  viL  5.) 

CHARIS  (X^(f ),  the  personification  of  Grace 
and  Beauty,  whkh  the  Roman  poets  translate  by 
Oraiia  and  we  after  them  by  Grace,  Homer, 
without  giving  her  any  other  name,  describes  a 
Charis  as  the  wifo  of  Hephaestus.  (72.  xviii  38*2.) 
Heaod  (Theog.  945)  calls  the  Charis  who  is  the 
wifo  of  Hephaestus,  Aglaia,  and  the  youngest  of 
the  Charites.  (Comp.  Eustath.  ad  Ham,  p.  1 1 48.) 
According  to  the  Odyssey,  on  the  other  hand. 
Aphrodite  was  the  wifo  of  Hephaestus,  from  whkh 
we  may  infer,  if  not  the  identity  of  Aphrodite  and 
Chaiis,  at  kast  a  close  connexkn  and  resembknoe 
in  the  notions  entertained  about  the  two  divinities. 
The  idea  of  perMMufied  grace  and  beauty  was,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  divided  into  a  plurality  of 
beings  at  a  very  eariy  time,  probably  to  indicate 
the  various  ways  in  whkh  the  beautiful  k  mani- 
fested in  theworid  and  adorns  it  In  the  Iliad 
itself  (ziv.  269)  Pasithea  k  called  one  of  the 
younger  Charites,  who  is  destined  to  be  the  wife 
of  Sleep,  and  the  pluial  Charites  occurs  several 
times  in  the  Homeik  poems.  (Od,  xviiL  194.) . 

The  parentage  of  the  Charites  k  differently  de- 
scribed; the  most  common  account  makes  th^n 
the  daughters  of  Zeus  either  by  Hera,  Eurynome, 
Eunomia,  Eurydomene,  Harmonia,  £(t  Lethe. 
(Hesiod.  Theog.  907,  Ac ;  Apollod.  i.  3.  $  1 ; 
Pind.  OL  xiv.  15;  Phumut  15;  Orph.  Hymn. 
59.  2;  Stat  TMf.  ii.  286;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p. 
982.)  According  to  others  they  were  the  daugh- 
ters of  Apollo  by  Aegle  or  Euanthe  (Pans,  iju  35. 
§  1),  or  of  Dionysus  by  Aphrodite  or  Coronk. 
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The  Homeric  poems  mention  only  one  Charis,  or 
an  indefinite  number  in  the  plural,  and  from  the 
passage  in  which  Pasithea  k  mentioned,  it  would 
ahnost  seem  as  if  the  poet  would  intimate  that  he 
was  thinking  of  a  great  number  of  Charites  and  of 
a  division  of  them  into  clnsset.  Hesiod  distinctly 
mentkns  three  Charites,  whose  names  are  Euphro- 
syne,  Agkia,  and  Thalia,  and  thk  number  as  well 
as  these  names  subsequently  became  geneially 
established,  although  certain  places  in  Greece  re- 
tained thek  ancient  and  established  number.  Thus 
the  Spartans  had  onlv  two  Charites,  Cleta  and 
Phaenna,  and  the  Athenians  the  same  number, 
Auxo  and  Hegemone,  who  were  w<nshipped  there 
from  the  eariiest  times.  Hermeeianaz  added 
Peitho  as  a  third.  (Pans.  iz.  35.)  Sostratos  (op. 
EutkUL  ad  Ham,  p.  1665)  relates  that  Aphrodite 
and  the  three  Charites,  Pasithea,  Cafe,  and  Eu- 
phrosyne,  disputed  about  thek  beauty  with  one 
another,  and  when  Teireeias  awarded  the  priae  to 
Cak  he  was  changed  by  Aphrodite  into  an  <dd 
woman,  but  Cak  rewarded  him  with  a  beantifol 
head  of  hak  and  took  hitt  to  Crete.  The  name 
Cak  in  thk  passage  has  kd  some  critics  to  think 
that  Homer  also  (/(.  xviiL  393)  mentkms  the 
names  of  two  Charites,  Pasithea  and  Cak,  and 
that  acoAsf  should  accordingly  be  written  by  • 
c^Htal  initiaL 

The  character  and  nature  of  the  Charites  are 
suffideatly  expressed  by  the  names  they  bear: 
they  were  conceived  aa  the  goddesses  who  gave 
festive  joy  and  enhanced  the  enjoyments  of  life  by 
refinement  and  gentleness.  GraoefoJness  and 
beauty  in  sodal  intercourse  are  therefore  attiibnted 
to  them.  (Herat.  Carm,  iiL  21,22;  Pind.  OL 
ziv.  7,  &c)  They  are  mostlr  described  as  being 
in  the  service  or  attendance  of  other  divinities,  as 
real  joy  exists  only  in  circles  where  the  individual 
gives  up  hk  own  self  and  makes  it  hk  main  object 
to  afford  pleasure  to  others.  The  less  beanty  k 
ambitious  to  rule,  the  greater  k  its  victory ;  and 
the  lees  homage  it  demands,  the  more  freJy  k  it 
paid.  These  seem  to  be  the  ideas  embodied  in  the 
Charites.  They  lend  thek  grace  and  beanty  to 
everything  that  delights  and  ekvates  gods  and 
men.  Thk  notion  was  probably  the  cause  of 
Charis  being  called  the  wife  of  Hephaestus,  the 
divine  artist  The  most  perfect  woriu  of  art  are 
thus  called  the  works  of  the  Charites,  and  the 
greatest  artkts  are  thek  fevourites.  The  gentk- 
ness  and  gracefulness  which  they  impart  to  man^ 
ordinary  pleasures  are  expressed  by  their  moderat- 
ing the  exciting  influence  of  wine  (Hw.  Carm,  m, 
19.  15 ;  Pind.  OL  xiii  18),  and  by  thor  accom- 
panying Aphrodite  and  Eros.  (Horn.  Od,  viiL 
364,  xviiL  194;  Pans,  vi  24.  $  5.)  They  aU 
asskt  Hermes  and  Peitho  to  give  graoe  to  elo- 
quence and  persuasion  (Hesiod.  Op.  63),  and  wis- 
dom itself  roceives  its  charms  from  them.  Poetry, 
however,  k  the  art  which  k  especiaUv  fevoured 
by  them,  whence  they  are  called  ipaAiiMKan*  or 
^ifffffcoAvoi.  For  the  same  reason  they  are  the 
friends  of  the  Muses,  with  whcun  they  live  to- 
gether in  Olympus.  (Hes.  Thtog.  64  ;  Eurip. 
Here,  fmr.  673 ;  Theocrit  xvi.  in  fin.)  Poets  are 
inqnred  by  the  Muses,  but  the  ap|dication  of  their 
songs  to  the  embellishment  of  life  and  the  featitak 
of  toe  gods  are  the  work  of  the  Charites.  L^te 
Roman  writers  describe  the  Charites  (OnUke)  as 
the  symbols  of  gratitude  and  benevolence,  to  which 
they  were  led  by  the  meaning  of  the  word  graim 
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in  Uieir  own  kngnage.    (Senec.  D$  Bemfn  u  3  ; 
comp.  Diod.  v.  73.) 

Th«  worship  of  the  Charites  was  believed  to 
haTe  been  fint  introduced  into  Boeotia  by  Eteo- 
clns  or  Eteoclea,  the  son  of  Cephisaua,  in  the  Talley 
ofthatrirer.    (Paiu.  ix.  So.  §  1;  Theocrit  xri. 
104 ;  Pbd.  OL  xiv.)    At  Orchomenos  and  in  the 
island  of  Paros  a  fiettival,  the  X"^^^  orxoptrijaio, 
was  celebrated  to  the  Charites.     (Enstath.  ad 
Horn,  p.  1843  ;  Apollod.  iiL  15.  §  7.)    At  Orcho- 
menos they  were  worshipped  from  early  times  in 
the  form  of  rade  stones,  which  were  beliered  to 
have  fiillen  fnm  heaven  in  the  time  of  Eteoclea. 
(Psns.  ix.  38.  §  1 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  414.)    Statnes 
of  them  are  mentioned  in  varions  parts  of  Greece, 
ai  at  Sparta,  on  the  road  from  Sparta  to  Amydae, 
in  Crete,  at  Athens,  Elis,  Hermione,  and  others. 
fPtas.  I  22.  §  8,  ii  34.  §  10,  iii.  14.  §  6,  vi.  24. 
9  5.)    They  were  often  represented  as  the  com- 
psnions  of  other  gods,  soch  as  Hero,  Hermes,  Eros, 
Dionysus,  Aphrwlite,  the  Hone,  and  the  Muses. 
In  the  ancient  statues  of  ApoUo  at  Delos  and 
Delphi,  the  god  carried  the  Charites  on  his  hand. 
In  the  eariy  times  the  Charites  were  represented 
dressed,  but  afterwards  their  figures  were  always 
made  naked,  though  even  Pausanias  (ix.  35.  §  2) 
did  not  know  who  had  introduced  the  custom  of 
re|ffesendng  them    naked.      Specimens  of  both 
dnsied  and  naked  xepresentationa  of  the  Charites 
are  still  extant.     Their  character  is  that  of  unsua- 
pidons  maidena  in  the  full  bloom  of  life,  and  they 
tttoally  embraoe  one  another.     Their  attributes 
difiisr  according  to  the  divinities  upon  whom  they 
attend;  aa  the  companions  of  Apollo  they  often 
carry  musical  instruments,  and  as  the  companions 
of  Aphrodite  they  cany  myrtles,  roses,  or  dice,  the 
fiivourite  game  of  youtL    (Hirt,  M^iot.  BUderiK 
il  ^  215,  &C.)  [L.  &] 

CHARI'SIUS  (XopCtrios),  a  son  of  Lycaon,  to 
whom  tradirion  ascribed  the  foundation  of  Chari- 
lise  in  Arcadia.  (Pans.  viiL  3.  §  1 ;  Steph.  Bys. 
fc  ft)  [L  &J 

CHARrsiUS  (Xatpt(not\  a  Greek  orator  and 
a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  wrote  orations  for 
«then,  in  which  he  imitated  the  style  of  Lysias. 
He  was  in  his  turn  imitated  by  Hegeeias.  (Cic. 
Brvt  83.)  His  orations,  which  were  extant  in  the 
time  of  Quintilian  and  RutiUus  Lupus,  must  have 
been  of  considerable  merit,  as  we  learn  from  the 
fbnner  writer  (x.  i.  §.  70),  that  they  were  ascribed 
by  some  to  Menander.  Rutilius  Lupus  (i.  1 0,  iL  6) 
bas  given  two  extracts  from  them.  (Comp.  Ruhn- 
ken,  ad  Rutil,  Lup,  L  10 ;  Westermann,  Cfe$ck 
der  GnedL  BermiimamkeiL  §  54,  n.  34.) 

CHAEI'SIUS,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  the 
PbOadelphians  in  the  fifth  century.  Shortly  be- 
fore the  general  council  held  at  Ephesus,  a.  o.  431, 
Antonias  and  James,  presbyters  of  Constantinople, 
sad  attached  to  the  Nestorian  party,  came  to  Phi- 
kiddphia  with  commendatory  letters  from  Anasta- 
rins  and  Photius,  and  cunningly  prevailed  upon 
•everal  of  the  dcigy  and  laity  who  had  just  re- 
nounced the  errors  of  the  (^rtodedmam  (Nean- 
der,  Kirekengetek.  ii.  2,  p.  645),  to  subscribe 
a  proiix  confession  of  fiyth  tinctured  with  the 
NestMian  errors.  But  Charisius  boldly  withstood 
theo^  and  therefore  they  proscribed  him  as*  a 
heretic  from  the  communion  of  the  piousu  When 
the  eooDcil  aasemhled  at  Ephesus,  Charisius  accused 
befrn  the  fisthers  that  composed  it  Anastasins, 
Phodtts,  and  James,  exhibiting  against  them  a 
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book  of  indictment,  and  the  confession  which  they 
had  imposed  upon  the  deluded  Philadelphians. 
He  also  presented  a  brief  confession  of  hu  own 
fiuth,  haimonixing  with  the  Nicene  creed,  in  order 
that  he  might  dear  himself  from  the  suspicion  of 
heresy.  The  time  of  his  birth  and  death  is  un- 
known. He  appears  only  in  connexion  with  the 
Ephesian  council,  a.  o.  431. 

The  indictment  which  he  presented  to  the 
synod,  his  confession  of  fiuth,  a  copy  of  the  expo- 
sition of  the  creed  as  corrupted  by  Anastasius  uid 
Photius,  the  subscribings  of  those  who  were  mis* 
led,  and  the  decree  of  the  council  after  hearing  the 
case,  are  given  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Sacrth 
mmda  ComsUia^  edited  by  Labbe  and  CcEssart,  voL 
iii.  p.  673,  &&,  Paris,  1671,  folio.  See  also 
Cave's  HigtoriaLUemria,  pp.  327, 328,  ed.  Lend. 
1688,  foL  [S.  D.] 

CHARI'SIUS,  AURrLIUS  ARCADIUS, 
a  Roman  jurist,  one  of  the  latest  in  time  of  those 
whose  works  are  cited  in  the  Digest  Herennius 
Modestinus,  who  was  living  in  the  reign  of  Gor- 
dianus  III.,  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  last 
jurist  of  the  classical  period  of  Roman  jurispru- 
dence. **  Hie  oracula  jurisconsultorum  obmutuere,^ 
says  the  celebrated  Jac.  Godefroi  (MtmmUe  Juria^ 
i.  7X  **  >ic  Qt  ultimum  JCtorum  Modestinum 
dioere  vere  lioeat.**  For  an  interval  of  80  or  90 
years  after  Modestinus,  no  jurist  appears  whose 
works  are  honoured  with  citation  in  the  Digest, 
unlesa  Julius  AquiU  or  Furins  Anthianus  belongs 
to  that  interval  The  only  two  who  can  be  named 
with  certainty  as  posterior  to  Modestinus  are 
Charisius  and  Hermogenianus.  Of  these  two,  the 
priority  of  date  is  probably,  for  several  reasons,  to 
be  asngned  to  the  former.  It  may  be  here  men- 
tioned, that  Hermogenianus  occupies  the  last  place 
in  the  Florentine  Index.  Charisius  cites  Modes- 
tinus with  apphmse  (Dig.  50.  tit  4.  s.  18.  §  26), 
but  his  date  is  more  closely  to  be  collected  from 
Dig.  1.  tit  1 1,  s.  un.  §  1,  where  he  states  that  im- 
peal  from  the  sentences  of  the  praefecti  praetono 
has  been  abolished.  Now,  this  appeal  was  abolished 
by  Constantino  the  Great,  a.  d.  331  (Cod.  7.  tit 
62.  s.  19),  and,  firom  the  language  of  Charisins  in 
Dig.  1.  tit  1 1,  it  may  be  infernd,  that  Constantina 
was  alive  at  the  time  when  that  passage  was 
written.  Charisius  is  sometimes  (e.  g.  IHg.  22. 
tit  5.  s.  1.  pr.)  cited  in  the  Digest  by  the  name 
**Arcadius,  qui  et  Charisius,**  and  by  Joannes 
Lydns  (de  MagUL  Pop.  Bom.  L  c  14),  he  is 
cited  by  the  name  Aurelius  simply.  The  name 
Charisius  was  not  uncommon  in  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  and,  when  it  occurs  on  coins,  it  is  usually 
spelled  Carisius,  as  if  it  were  etvmologically  con- 
nected with  Canu  nther  than  XV**-  ^^^  jurist, 
according  to  Panziroli  (de  Clar,  Jur,  Interpp.  |^ 
13,  59),  was  the  same  with  the  Arcadius  to  whom 
Carus,  Carinus,  and  Numerianus  directed  a  re- 
script, A.  D.  283.  (Cod.  9.  tit  11.  s.  4.)  There 
is  a  constitution  of  Diodetianus  and  Maximianus, 
addressed,  a.  o.  300-2,  to  Arcadius  Chresimus. 
rCod.  2.  tit  3.  s.  27.)  Panziroli  would  here  read 
Charisius  for  Chresimus,  and  would  also  identify 
our  Charisius  with  the  Oirisius  (Vat  M.  S. ;  vulg. 
lect  Charissimus),  praeses  of  Syria,  to  whom  was 
addressed  (a.  o.  290)  an  earlier  constitution  of  the 
same  emperors.  (Cod.  9.  tit  41.  s.  9.)  These 
identifications,  however,  though  not  absolutely 
impossible,  rest  upon  mere  conjecture,  and  would 
require  the  jurist  to  have  lived  to  a  vary  advanced 
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a^  Three  works  of  Chariniii  an  dtod  in  the 
DigfU  Four  extracts  (Dig.  22.  tit  5.  s.  1 ;  Dig. 
22.  tit  5.  s.  21 ;  Dig.  22.  tit  5.  s.  25 ;  Dig.  48. 
tit  18.  s.  10)  are  du^  from  hit  liber  aiij^Jaris 
de  Testibns ;  one  (Dig.  50.  tit  4.  s.  18)  from  his 
Liber  singolaris  de  HaneriboB  dvilibat ;  and  one 
(Dig.  1.  tit  I.  s.  nn.)  from  hit  Liber  singolaris 
de  Officio  Pnefecti  praetoriow  In  the  inscription 
prefixed  to  the  latter  pMsage  (Dig.  1.  tit  11.  s. 
nn.),  he  is  styled  maoister  libelloram,  and  Cajas 
(Obm,  lii.  2),  probably  snqwcting  that  he  held 
office  under  Constantine,  oonjectnres  that  he  was  a 
Christian.  For  this  oonjectore,  howefer,  there  is 
no  soffident  groond,  for,  as  Bitter  has  renuuked 
(ad  HemeceU  Higtoriam  Jttr.  Rom,  |  358),  eren 
nnder  Valendnianns  the  yoonger.  Rone  was  still 
for  the  most  part  paoan,  and  men,  the  most  ad- 
dicted to  paganimn,  h^  the  highest  dignities  even 
in  the  imperial  hoasehoM. 

Both  the  matter  and  the  language  of  the  eztiacts 
from  Charisios  in  the  Digest  mark  the  declining 
age  of  JQii^andenoe  and  Latinity.  The  matter 
betrays  the  mere  compiler.  The  language  it  dis- 
figured by  barbarisms,  e.  g,  jwrtioipaki^  regimtm 
tmwi^  imemtcUAUsy  mmmm  C(mdamae,  ( Jac.  Godefitn, 
ad  Cod.  Theodoi.  \l,  tit  SO.  s.  16;  OuiL  Grot 
VitaeJwrito.  u.  11 ;  Chr.  Rao,  de  Aur,  Are,  Chth 
rma.  Vet,  Jartsc,  4to.,  Lips.  177S;  Zimmem, 
Ji,ILG,l%  104.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

CHARI'SIUS,  FLA'VIUS  SOSITATER,  a 
Latin  grammarian,  aothor  of  a  treatise  in  fire 
books,  drawn  up  for  the  uie  of  his  son,  entitled 
IndiMionee  OrammaHoae^  which  has  come  down 
to  us  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  firrt  and  fifth  books  being  entirely 
wanting,  as  we  at  once  discorer  by  comparing  the 
table  of  contents  presented  in  the  prooemiom  with 
what  actually  remains.  It  is  a  careful  compilation 
from  preceding  writers  upon  the  lame  subject,  such 
as  Flarins  Ci^er,  Velius  Longus,  Terentios  Scao- 
rus,  and  above  all  Comminianns  and  Julius  Bo- 
menus,  firom  whom  whole  chapters  are  cited,  and 
is  particnlariy  ralnable  on  account  of  the  number 
of  quotations,  apparently  rery  accurate,  from  lost 
worics.  We  can  detect  a  close  cotieqpondence 
with  many  pasiages  in  the  Ars  Gcammatica  of 
Diomedee,  but  Charisius  is  so  scrupulous  in  refer- 
ring to  hit  authorities,  that  we  are  led  to  conclude, 
since  he  makes  no  mention  of  Diomedes,  that  the 
latter  was  the  borrower.  Comminianus  is  known 
to  have  flourished  after  Donatus  and  before 
Senrms  [Comminianus],  therefore  Charisius,  be- 
ing mentioned  by  Prisoan,  must  belong  to  some 
period  between  the  middle  of  the  fourth  and  the 
end  of  the  fifth  centuries.  Oiann,  who  has  in- 
Testiflated  this  question  with  great  care,  decides 
that  he  ought  to  be  placed  about  the  year  a.  d.  400, 
in  whidi  case  he  probably  enjoyed  the  adrantage 
of  consulting  the  great  libraries  of  the  metropolis, 
befive  they  were  pillaged  by  the  Qoths.  We 
gather  from  his  own  words  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Campania,  in  relipon  a  Christian,  by  profession  a 
grammarian,  following  his  occupation  at  Rome. 
The  Editio  Princeps  of  Charinus  was  published 
by  J.  Pierius  Cyminius,  a  pupil  of  Janus  Parrha- 
sius,  who  first  Recovered  the  work,  at  Naples,  foL 
1532 ;  the  second,  superintended  by  O.  Fabridus 
Chemnicenstt,  was  printed  by  Frobenius  at  Basle, 
Sto.,  1551,  and  contains  many  corrections  and 
improTements,  but  likewise  many  interpoktions, 
•ime  the  editor  was  not  assbted  by  any  MS. ; 
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the  third,  incfaided  in  the  **  Grammaticae  Latinse 
Auctores  Antiqui,**  of  Putschiua,  Hanov.  4to.  1605. 
professes  to  be  fer  mote  complete  and  accurate  tfisa 
the  preceding,  in  consequence  of  the  additions! 
matter  and  various  readings  obtained  from  an  ex- 
cellent codex,  the  property  of  Janas  Dooai,  of 
which,  however,  no  detailed  account  is  given,  sad 
of  which  no  trace  now  remaina.  Niebuhr  had 
paved  the  way  for  a  new  edition  by  collating  and 
making  extracts  from  the  Neraolitan  MS.  origia- 
ally  em|doyed  by  Cyminius,  which  afibrds  mesu 
fi>r  greatly  purifying  and  enlarging  the  text  Theae 
materiab  were  promised  by  Niebuhr  to  linde- 
mann,  who,  howeveiv  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  his  friend  and  the  destruction  of  a  portion  of 
his  papers  by  fire,  succeeded  in  obtaining  only  a 
copy  of  Putsehius  with  the  various  readings  of  the 
Neapolitan  MS.  marked  on  the  margin.  Theie 
are  given  in  the  edition  of  Chariaius,  which  fonai 
the  firstpart  of  the  finirth  volume  of  the  **  Coqm 
Orammaticorum  Latinomm  Vetemm,**  Lipc  4to. 
1840.  (Funodus,  De  imerti  ae  deerepHa  Lmgmt 
Laiimae  SemeeMsy  c  iv.  §  11;  Osann,  BtUnige  xur 
Gfieek.  und  JSim,  LiUerabayeecL  vd.  ii  p.  319 ; 
Lersch,  Die  S^mae^Hatapkie  der  AUen^  voL  L 
p.  163.)  [W.  R.] 

CHA'RITES.    [CBAua.] 

CH  AHITON  (XopfTMT)  of  Aphiodisias,  a  town 
of  Caria,  is  the  name  by  which  one  of  the  Greek 
erotic  prose  writers  calls  himself;  but  the  nsme  is 
probably  feigned  (from  x^^  "^d  *A^ye8fnt),  as 
the  time  and  position  of  the  author  certainly  are. 
He  represents  himself  as  the  secretary  {linypapvh) 
of  the  orator  Athenagosas,  evidently  lefemag  to 
the  Syiacumn  orator  mentioned  by  Thu^£des 
(vi.  85,  36)  as  the  political  opponent  of  Hermo* 
crates.  The  daughter  of  Hermocrates  is  the  he- 
roine of  Chariton*s  work,  which  u  a  romance,  in 
eight  books,  on  the  Loves  of  Chaereas  and  Cdlir- 
rfao^  under  the  following  tide,  Xapfrmfms  'Afyrfi 
a(ems  rmv  wepi  Xmpiaof  «b]  KaXA4)3|^oi|r  ipmrun0 
hv^YHpArmif  Kiyoi  %  The  work  begins  with  the 
marriage  of  the  heroine,  which  is  pcesentiy  Idbwed 
by  her  buriaL  She  comes  to  life  again  in  the  toaih, 
and  is  carried  off  by  robbers.  After  various  ad- 
ventures, she  is  restored  to  Chaereas.  The  inci- 
dents are  natural  and  pleasing,  and  the  style  sim- 
ple ;  but  the  work  as  a  whole  is  reckoned  inferior 
to  those  of  Achilles  Tatius,  HeIiodoruB»  Loogui, 
and  Xenophon  of  Ephesus.  Nothing  is  kncwn 
respecting  the  real  life  or  the  time  of  the  aathocv 
The  critics  pkwe  him  variously  between  the  fiMi 
and  ninth  centuries  after  Christ  The  geneial 
opinion  is,  that  he  was  the  latest  of  the  erotic  prose 
writers,  except  perhaps  Xenophon  of  j^phesoik 

Tlwre  is  only  one  known  MS.  of  Uie  work,  from 
which  it  was  printed  by  James  Philip  DX)rr3k, 
with  a  Latin  version  mid  notes  by  Reiske,  in 
3  vols.  4to.  Amst  1750.  The  commentary  of 
DX)rviI]e  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  on  any  an- 
cient author.  It  was  reprinted,  with  additional 
notes  by  Beck,  1  vol  8va  lips.  1783.  A  very 
beautifiil  edition  of  the  text  was  printed  at  Veniosi 
1812,  4to. 

The  book  has  been  trsnslatod  into  Genaan  by 
Heyne,  Leipa.  1753,  and  Schneider,  Leipb  1807; 
into  French  by  Laither,  Pax.  1763  (reprinted  ia 
the  Bibliotheque  des  Romans  Grscs,  Far.  1797), 
and  Fallot,  1775  and  1784;  into  Italian  by  M.  A. 
Giacomelli,  Rom.  1752,  and  otheta;  into  fiagliih 
by  Becket  and  de  Hondt,  1764.  [P.  S.] 
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'-'.<c'o'o$)*or  CHARrX- 

ii    }'  tv^ician,  who  probably 

'';r\  after  Christ,  as  he  is 

•  los  Pharmacion.    Several  of 

iiave  been    preserved    by 

^^      (tial.   De  Compoi,  Medicam, 

■  "^  V.  a,  vii.  2,  4,  5,  vol  xii.  pp.  685, 

i'u  IJ^,  50,  82,  102;  Aet.  De  Med, 

'";•)  [W.  A.G.] 

M  ADAS,  philosopher.     [Charmidks.] 

-  i  i M I DES  (Xop/uSij*).     1.  An  Athenian, 

:    r  ..ucun,  was  cousin  to  Critias  and  uncle  by 

I    i:i  i-r's  side  to  Plato,  who  introduces  him  in 

.:i.i;  i^e  which  bears  his  name  as  a  very  young 

at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 

**  ;  ir.    (Comp.  Heind.  ad  Plat,  Charm,  p.  164,  and 

^  »  -  authorities  there  referred  ta)     In  the  same 

*  ^  «^ogae  he  is  represented  as  a  rery  amiable  youth 

^;*id  of  lorpossing  beauty,  and  he  api 
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Ai^d  ot  lorpossmg  Deauty,  ana  ne  appears  again  m 

^^»e  "Protagoras"  at  the  house  of  Callias,  son  of 

^jt  ipponicus.    [See  p.  567,  b.]     We  learn  firom 

^C^enopbon,  that  he  was  a  great  &vourite  with  So- 

^^^tea,  and  was  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary 

^^siHty,  though  his  excessive  diffidence  deprived 

^^  conntiy  of  the  services  which  he  might  have 

^*^odered  her  as  a  statesman.     In  &  c.  404  he  was 

^■vie  of  the  Ten  who  were  appointed,  over  and 

^Iwve  the  thirty  tyrants,  to  the  special  govonment 

*K  the  Pdreeens,  and  he  was  shun  fighting  against 

"^t^lmsybulns  at  the  battle  of  Monych^  in  the  same 

^ear.    (Xen.  Mem.  iii.  6,  7,  HdU  il  4.  §  19 ; 

^kfaneid.  ad  loc) 

2.  Called  also  Channadas  by  Cicero,  a  disciple 
v(  Cleitomachus  the  Carthaginian,  and  a  friend  and 
tomponbn  (as  he  had  been  the  fellow-pupil)  of 
PfaiJo  of  Larissa,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  is 
laid  by  some  to  have  been  the  founder  of  a  fourth 
Academy.  He  flourished,  therefore,  towards  the 
Old,  of  the  second  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
first  oeotory  b.  c.  Cicero,  writing  in  a  c.  45, 
^eaks  of  him  as  recently  doid.  (Tiuo.  Ditp,  i  24.) 
On  the  lame  aothority  we  learn,  that  he  was  re- 
markable for  his  eloquence  and  for  the  great  com- 
aod  retentireness  of  his  memory.  His  philo- 
opiniimB  were  doabtless  coincident  with 


those  of  Philo.  (Cic.  Acad,  Quaest.  iv.  6,  Orai,  1 6, 
de  OraLiL  88 ;  Plin.  H,  N,  vii.  24 ;  Fabric  BiU, 
Graec.  iii  p.  167,  and  the  authorities  there  re- 
ferred to.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARMFNUS  (XopjU'w),  an  Athenian  gene- 
ral, who  is  first  mentioned  by  Thucydides  as  com- 
ing to  Samos  in  b.  c.  412.    Samos  was  at  this  time 
head-quarters  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  the 
"  there  amounted  to  upwards  of  100  ships,  of 

..  n\  ;;o  were  detached  to  besiege  Chios,  while 
\j'  rot  (and  with  them  Charminus)  remained  to 
■  atrh  the  Spartan  fleet  under  the  high-admiral 
\-ty(.chus  at  Miletus.  He  was  detached  a  very 
>!.ort  time  afterwards  with  twenty  vessels  to  the 
coa^t  of  Lycia,  to  look  out  for  the  Spartan  fleet 
Conveying  the  deputies  who  were  to  examine  the 
complaints  made  against  Astyochus.  On  this  ser- 
vice he  fell  in  with  Astyochus,  who  was  himself 
on  the  look-out  to  convoy  his  countrymen.  Char- 
minus  was  defeated,  and  lost  six  ships,  but  escaped 
with  the  rest  to  Halicamassus.  We  afterwards 
find  him  assisting  the  oligarchical  party  at  Samos  in 
the  inefiectual  attempt  at  a  revolution.  (Thuc  viii. 
30, 41, 42, 73;  Aristoph.  Thesmopk.  804.)  [A.H.C.] 

CHARMFNUS,  a  Lacedaemonian,  viras  sent  by 
Thibron,  the  Spartan  hamiost  in  Asia,  to  the  Cyrean 
Greeks,  then  at  Selymbria  and  in  the  service  of 
Seuthes,  to  induce  them  to  enter  the  Lacedemonian 
service  against  Persia,  a  c.  399.  (Xen.  Anab.  vii. 
6.  §  1,  Ac,  HelL  iu.  1.  §  6  ;  Diod.  xiv.  37.)  On 
this  occasion  he  defended  Xenophon  firom  the  im- 
putation thrown  out  against  him  by  some  of  the 
Cyreans,  of  treacherous  collusion  with  Seuthes  to 
de&aud  them  of  their  pay,  and  he  also  aided  them 
in  obtaining  what  was  due  to  them  from  the 
Thracian  prince.  A  great  portion  of  this  consisted 
in  cattle  and  slaves,  and  the  sale  of  these  and  the 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  was  undertaken,  at 
Xenophon^s  request,  by  Charminus  and  his  col- 
league, Polynicus,  who  incurred  much  odium  in 
the  management  of  the  transaction.  (Xen.  Anab, 
vii.  6.  §  39,  7.  §§  13—19,  56.)  [E.  E.] 

CHARMIS  (Xdpfus),  a  physician  of  Marseilles, 
who  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  a.  d.  54 
— 68,  where  he  acquired  great  fiune  and  wealth 
by  reviving  the  practice  of  cold  bathing.  (Plin. 
//.  N,  xxix.  5.)  He  is  said  to  have  received  from 
one  patient  two  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  or 
1562/.  10s.  (Plin.  i/.  AT.  xxix.  8.)  He  was  also 
the  inventor  of  an  antidote  which  was  versified  by 
Damocrates,  and  is  preserved  by  Galen.  {De  Antid, 
ii.  1,  4,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  114,  126.)       [W.  A.  G.] 

CHAROE'ADES  {XapouiSris),  called  Chariades 
by  Justin  (iv.  3),  viras  joined  in  command  with 
loaches  in  the  eaiiiest  expedition  sent  from  Athens 
to  Sicily  (b.  a  427),  and  was  killed  soon  after- 
wards. (Thuc  iii  86, 90;  Diod.  xii.  54.)  [A.H.C.] 

CHARON  (Xdfwy),  a  son  of  Erebos,  the  aged 
and  dirty  ferryman  in  the  lower  worid,  who  con- 
veyed in  his  boat  the  shades  of  the  dead — though 
only  of  those  whose  bodies  were  buried — across 
the  rivers  of  the  lower  worid.  (Viig.  Aen,  vi.295, 
&c;  Senec  Here,  fur,  764.)  For  this  service  he 
was  paid  by  each  shade  with  an  obolus  or  danace, 
which  coin  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  every  dead 
body  previous  to  its  burial  This  notion  of  Charon 
seems  to  be  of  late  origin,  for  it  does  not  occur  in 
any  of  the  early  poets  of  Greece.  (Pans.  x.  28. 
§  1 ;  Juven.  iii  267  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  1666.) 
Charon  was  represented  in  the  Lesche  of  Delphi 
by  Polygnotus.  [L.  S.] 
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CHARON  (Xi^pctfv),  a  distinguished  Theban, 
who  exposed  himself  to  much  danger  by  concealing 
Pelopidas  and  hit  feUow-conspiraton  in  his  house, 
when  they  returned  to  Thebes  with  the  view  of 
delivering  it  from  the  Spartans  and  the  oligarchical 
government,  b.  c.  379.  Charon  himself  took  an 
active  part  in  the  enterprise,  and,  after  its  success, 
was  made  Boeotarch  together  with  Pelopidas  and 
MeUon.  (Xen.  HdL  v.  4.  §  3;  Plut  Pehp,  7-13, 
de  Gen,  Soc,  passim,)  [£.  E.] 

CHARON  (Xdfwv),  literary.  1.  A  historian  of 
Lunpsacus,  is  mentioned  by  Tertullian  {deAnim,  46 ) 
as  prior  to  Herodotus,  and  is  said  by  Suidas  («.  o.) 
according  to  the  common  reading,  to  have  flourished 
(ytv6fifi'os)  in  the  time  of  Dareius  Hystaspis,  in 
the  79th  Olympiad  (&  c.  464) ;  but,  as  Dareius 
died  in  b.  c.  485,  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  ^O' 
for  oO'  in  Suidas,  thus  placing  the  date  of  Charon 
in  OL  69  or  B.  a  504.  He  lived,  however,  as  late 
as  B.  c.  464,  for  he  is  referred  to  by  Plutarch 
(  Them,  27)  as  mentioning  the  flight  of  Themistocles 
to  Asia  in  B.  c.  465.  We  And  the  following  list  of 
his  works  in  Suidas  :  1 .  AlOioirucd,  2.  Ilcptruoi 
3.  'EWfivucd,  4.  ncpl  Aa/iif^ov.  5.  Aievicd. 
6.  "Opoi  Aofv^tucfivtiif^  a  work  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
(xi.  p.  475,  c),  where  Schweighaeuser  proposes  to 
substitute  ipoi  (comp.  Diod.  i.  26),  thus  making  its 
subject  to  be  the  cmnals  of  Lampsacus.  7.  Hpi^ 
r^tis  i)  "Aftxoyrts  ol  rHv  AoxcdoiftoyW,  a  chro- 
nological woiic.  8.  Kriatis  ifiKtwv,  9.  Kpirriicii 
10.  ncp^vAovf  6  iter  is  rstv  'HpcucAcftN'  (m^Awv. 
The  fragments  of  Charon,  together  with  those  of 
Hecataeus  and  Xanthus,  have  been  published  by 
Creuzer,  Heidelberg,  1 806,  and  by  Car.  and  Th. 
Muller,  Pn^m,  Histor.  Graec  Paris,  1841.  Be- 
tides the  references  above  given,  comp.  Plut  de 
MuL  Viri,  s,  v,  Aa/Ai|«cU^;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  583; 
Pans.  X.  38 ;  Athen,  xiL  p.  520,  d.;  Ael.  F.^.  1 15; 
SchoL  ad  ApoU.  Rhod,  ii  2,  479 ;  Voss.  de  Hist, 
Orcuoe,  b.  L  c  1 ;  Clint.  Fast,  sub  annis  504,  464. 

2.  Of  Carthage,  wrote  an  account  of  all  the  ty- 
rants of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  also  the  lives  of 
illustrious  men  and  women.  (Suid.  «.  v.;  Voss.  de 
Hist,  Omec,  p.  415,  ed.  Westermann.) 

3.  Of  Naucratis,  was  the  author  of  a  history  of 
the  Alexandrian  and  Egyptian  priests,  and  of  the 
events  which  occurred  under  each ;  likewise  of  a 
treatise  on  Naucratis,  and  other  woika.  (Suid.«.v.) 
The  Charon  who  was  a  friend  of  ApoUonius  Rho- 
dius,  and  wrote  a  historical  commentary  on  his 
Argon€MHoa^  has  been  identified  by  some  with  the 
historian  of  Naucratis,  by  others  with  the  Cartha- 
ginian. (Fabric.  BibL  Graec,  b.  iii.  c.  21 ;  Voss. 
de  Hist.  Oraec  pp.  20,  138.  144,  415,  ed.  Wester 
mann ;  Schol  ad  Apoll,  Rhod.  il  1054.)     [£.  E.] 

CHARONDAS  (XapMas),  a  lawgiver  of  Ca- 
tana,  who  legislated  for  his  own  and  the  other 
cities  of  Chalcidiim  origin  in  Sicily  and  Italy. 
(Aristot  Potit,  ii.  10.)  Now,  these  were  Zancle, 
Naxos^  Leontini,  Euboea,  Mylae,  Himera,  Callipo- 
lis,  and  Rhegium.  He  must  have  lived  before  the 
time  of  Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  t.  e,  before 
B.  c.  494,  for  the  Rhegians  used  the  laws  of  Cha- 
rondas  till  they  were  abolished  by  Anaxilaus,  who, 
after  a  reign  of  eighteen  years,  died  B.  c.  476. 
These  facts  sufficiently  refute  the  common  account 
of  Charondas,  as  given  by  Diodorus  (xii.  12) :  viz. 
that  after  Thurii  was  founded  by  the  people  of  the 
ruined  city  of  Sybaris,  the  colonists  chose  Charon- 
das, **  the  best  of  their  feUow-dUxens^  to  draw  up 
a  code  of  laws  for  their  use.    For  Thurii,  at  we 
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have  seen,  is  not  included  among  the  Chalddian 
dtiea,  and  the  date  of  its  foundation  is  a.  a  443. 
It  is  also  demonstrated  by  Bentley  (Phdarisy  p. 
367,  &c),  that  the  laws  which  Diodorus  gives  m 
those  drawn  up  by  Charondas  for  the  Thurmnt 
were  in  reality  not  hit.     For  Aristotle  (PoUL  iv. 
1 2)  tells  us,  that  his  laws  were  adapted  to  an  aris- 
tocracy, whereas  in  Diodorus  we  constantly  find 
him  ordering  appeals  to  the  S^MOf,  and  the  consti- 
tution of  Thurii  is    expressly  called    ToAfrcmtia 
1i'tinotcpaTuc4v,    Again,  we  learn  fitnn  a  haf^y  cor- 
rection made  by  Bentley  in  a  corrupt  pasttge  of 
the  Politics  (iL  12),  that  the  only  peculiarity  in 
the  laws  of  Charondas  was  that  he  first  introduced 
the  power  of  prosecuting  false  witnesses  (Irfaicipftf  ). 
But  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  was  in  force  at 
Athens  long  before  the  existence  of  Thurii,  and 
therefore  that  Charondas,  as  its  author,  also  lived 
before  the  foundation  of  that  city.     Lastly,  we  are 
told  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  that  Protagoras  was  the 
lawgiver  of  Thurii.  (See  Wesseling^s  note  on  Dio- 
dorus, /.c,  where  Bentley *s  arguments  arc  summed 
up  with  great  clearness.)     Diodorus  ends  the  ac- 
count of  his  pscudo-Charondat  by  the  story,  that 
he  one  day  forgot  to  lay  aside  his  sword  before  he 
appeared  in  the  assembly,  thereby  violating  one  of 
his  own  laws.    On  being  reminded  of  this  by  a 
citizen,  he  exclaimed,  /ua  Af  dXAcl  idJpior  wot^at^ 
and  immediately  stabbed  himsell     This  anecdote 
is  also  told  of  Diocles  of  Syracuse,  and  of  Zalewnu, 
though  Valerius.  Maximut  (vi  §  5)  agrees  with 
Diodorus  in  attributing  it  to  Charondas.    The  story 
that  Charondas  was  a  Pythagorean,  is  probably  an 
instance  of  the  practice  which  arose  in  later  times 
of  calling  every 'distinguished  lawgiver  a  disciple 
of  Pythagoras,  which  tide  was  even  conferred  on 
Numa  Pompilius.    (Comp.  lamblich.  ViL  Pytkag, 
c  7.)   Among  severed  pretended  laws  of  Charondat 
preserved  by  Stobaeus,  there  is  one  probably  au- 
thentic, since  it  is  found  in  a  fragment  of  Theo- 
phrastus.    (Stob.  Serm.  48.)     This  enacts,  that  all 
buying  and  selling  is  to  be  transacted  with  ready 
money,  and  that  the  government  is  to  provide  no 
remedy  for  those  who  lose  their  money  by  givii]^ 
credit     The  same  ordinance  will  be  found  in  Pla- 
to *s  Laws.    The  laws  of  Charondas  were  pvbably 
in  verse.    (Athen.  xiv.  p.  619.)     The  fragmenta  q£ 
the  laws  of  Charondas  are  given  in  Heyne^s  O^ws^ 
cuktj  vol.  ii.  p.  74,  &c.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

CHAROPS  (X<(poT^),  brightrcyed  or  joyfid- 
looking,  a  surname  of  Heracles,  under  whu^h  he 
had  a  statue  near  mount  Laphystion  on  the  ^>ot 
where  he  was  believed  to  have  brought  forth 
Cerberus  from  the  lower  worid.  (Paua.  ix>  34. 
§  4.)  There  are  also  two  mythical  beings  of  this 
name.  (Hom.  Od.id.  427  ;  Horn.  Hyntm,  m  Mere, 
1 94 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  181.)  [L.  &] 

CHAROPS  (Xdpof),  1.  A  chief  among  the 
Epeirots,  who  sided  with  the  Romans  in  their  war 
with  Philip  v.,  and,  by  sending  a  shepherd  to 
guide  a  portion  of  the  Roman  army  over  th« 
heights  above  the  position  of  the  MaoedonisBs, 
enabled  Flamininus  to  dislodge  Philip  from  the 
defile  which  he  had  occupied  in  Epeirus,  b.  c  1 98^ 
(Polyb.  xvii,  3,  xviii.  6,  xxvii  13;  Liv.  xxxii.  6, 
11 ;  Plut.  Flam.  4.)  In  B.  c.  192,  Charopa  was 
sent  by  his  countrymen  on  an  embassy  to  Antio- 
chus  the  Great,  who  was  wintering  at  Chalda  in 
Euboea.  He  represented  to  the  king  that  the 
Epeirots  were  more  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Romans  than  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  nest  of 
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Orecee,  and  begged  him  therefore  to  excuse  them 
from  fiiding  with  him  unless  he  felt  himself  strong 
enough  to  proteet  them.  (Poljb.  xz.  3.)     He  con- 
tinii^  to  the  end  of  his  Ufe  to  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Romans,  and  sent  his  grandson  to 
Rome  for  education.   (Polyb.  xxvii.  13.)     [E.  E.] 
2.  A  grandson  of  the  above.     He  received  his 
education  at  Rome,  and  after  his  return  to  his  own 
eoootry  adhered  to  the  Roman  cause;  but  here 
ends  all  resemblance   between  himself  and   his 
gnmd&ther,  who  is  called  icaKit  icdryaBis  by  Poly- 
bios,  (xxvii  13.)     It  was  this  younger  Charops 
hj  whose  calumnies  Antinous  and  Cephalns  were 
driven  in  self-defence  to  take  the  side  of  Perseus 
[Antisovs]  ;  and  he  waa  again  one  of  those  who 
flocked  fnm  the  several  states  of  Greece  to  Aemilius 
PauUus  at  Amphipolis,  in  b.  c.  167,  to  congratulate 
bio  on  the  decisive  victory  at  Pydna  in  the  pre- 
oedmg  year,  and  who  seized  the  opportunity  to  rid 
themselTes  of  the  most  formidable  of  their  political 
opponents  by  pointing  them  out  as  friends  of 
Macedonia,  and  so  causing  them  to  be  apprehended 
and  tent  to  Rome.     (Polyb.  xxx.  10 ;  lav.  xlv. 
31 ;  Diod.  £rc  p.  578  ;   see  p.  569,  b.)     The 
power  thus  obtained  Charops  in  particular  so  bar- 
bBmusIy  abused,  that  Polybius  has  recorded  his 
belief  **  that  there  never  had  been  before  and 
neTer  would  be  again  a  greater  monster  of  cruelty.** 
But  even  his  cruelty  did  not  surpass  his  rapacity 
and  extortion,  in  which  he  was  fully  aided  and 
Mconded  by  his  mother,  Philotis.      (Diod.  Exe, 
P*  587.)      His   proceedings,  however,  were  dis- 
etrantenanced  at  Rome,  and  when  he  went  thither 
to  obtain  the  aenate^s  confirmation  of  his  iniquity, 
be  not  only  received  from  them  an  un&vourable 
sad  threatening  answer,  but  the  chief  men  of  the 
state,  and  Aemilius  Panllus  among  the  number, 
refosed  to  receive  him  into  their  houses.     Yet  on 
hU  letom  to  Epeirus  he  had  the  audacity  to  falsify 
the  senators  sentence.    The  year  1 57  b.  a  is  com- 
inemorated  by  Polybius  as  one  in  which  Greece 
was  poiged  of  many  of  h^  plagues :  as  an  instance 
of  this,  he  mentions  the  death  of  Charops  at  Brun- 
dittom.   (Polyb.  xxx.  14,  xxxi.  8,  xxxil  21,22.) 
fioCh  this  man   and  his  grandfather  are  called 
"Charopaa*'  by  Livy.  [E.  E.] 

CHAR(yPUS.  [Charops.] 
CHARTAS  (Xdfnca)  and  SYADRAS  (2i«- 
^s),  statuaries  at  Spula,  were  ^e  teachers  of 
Encbcinis  of  Corinth,  and  he  of  Clearchus  of 
Bhcgiom,  and  he  of  the  great  statuary  Pythagoras 
of  l^egium.  (Paus.  vi.  4.  §  2.)  Hence  it  is  cal- 
calated  that  Chartas  and  Syadras  flourished  about 
540  &  c,  a  little  before  which  time  the  Spartans 
■ent  to  Croesna  a  crater  of  bronze  ornamented  with 
figniw.    (Herod.  170.)  [P.  S.] 

CHARYBDIS.  [Scylla.] 
CHEILON  or  CHILON  (XfftXwf,  XlKow). 
I.  Of  Laoedaemon,  son  of  Damagetus,  and  one  of 
the  Seven  Sag«a,  flourished  towards  the  commence- 
Bkent  of  the  6th  century  a.  c.  Herodotus  (i.  59) 
^eaks  of  him  as  contemporary  with  Hippocrates, 
toe  fiuher  of  Peisistratns,  and  Diogenes  Laertius 
teDs  us,  that  he  was  an  old  man  in  the  52nd  Olym- 
piad (a.  c.  672),  and  held  the  office  of  Ephor 
EfoaymuB  in  01  56.  (b.  c.  556.)  In  the  same 
author  there  is  a  paasage  which  appears  to  ascribe 
to  Cheilon  the  institution  of  the  Ephoralty,  but 
tbk  e(mtradicts  the  other  well  known  and  more 
aothcntie  traditions.  On  the  authority  also  of 
aiaimw*^^  llie  rhetorician  (ap.  Aritt,  BheL  iL  23. 
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$  11)  we  learn,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Spar- 
tan senate.  It  is  said  that  he  died  of  joy  when 
his  son  gained  the  prize  for  boxing  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  that  his  funeral  was  attended  by  all 
the  Greeks  assembled  at  the  festival.  Such  a 
token  of  respect  seems  to  have  been  due  not  more 
to  his  wisdom  than  to  the  purity  of  his  life,  which, 
according  to  Diodorus,  was  not  inconsistent  with 
his  doctrine.  (Comp.  Gell.  i  3.)  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius mentions  him  as  a  writer  of  Elegiac  poems, 
and  records  many  sayings  of  his  which  -shew  that 
even  at  Sparta  he  may  well  have  been  remarkable 
for  his  sententious  brevity,  and  several  of  which 
breathe  also  in  other  respects  a  truly  Spartan 
spirit.  WituMS  especially  his  denunciation  of  the 
use  of  gesture  in  speaking, — Xiyovra  ^4  kivuv 
n^v  X*^'  fuumcdy  ydp.  The  distinguishing  ex- 
cellence of  man  he  considered  to  be  sagacity  of 
judgment  in  divining  the  future, — a  quality  which 
he  himself  remarkably  exemplified  in  his  forebod- 
ing, afterwards  realized,  of  the  evils  to  which 
Sparta  might  at  any  time  be  exposed  frtnn  Cythera. 
(Diog.  Laert.  L  68—73 ;  Menag.  ad  loc ;  Plat. 
Pro^.  p.  343;  Plut.  deElap.Delph^ZiAei,  V.H, 
iil  17 ;  Perizon.  ad  loe. ;  Plin.  H.  N,  vii.  32  ; 
Diod.  Exc.  de  Virt  et  ViL  p.  552,  ed.  Wess; 
Arist.  BheL  ii.  12.  §  14;  Herod,  vii.  235 ;  comp. 
Thuc  iv.  53 ;  Arnold,  ad  loc.) 

2.  A  Spartan  of  the  royal  house  of  the  Eury- 
pontids.  On  the  death  of  Cleomenes  III.  in  b.  a 
220,  his  claim  to  the  throne  was  disregarded,  and 
the  election  fell  on  one  Lycuigus,  who  was  not  a 
Heracleid.  Cheilon  was  so  indignant  at  this,  that 
he  devised  a  revolution,  holding  out  to  the  people 
the  hope  of  a  division  of  landed  property — a  pkn 
which  Agis  IV.  and  Geomenes  III.  had  succes- 
sively feiled  to  realize.  Being  joined  by  about 
200  adherents,  he  surprised  the  ephori  at  supper, 
and  murdered  them.  Lycui^gus,  nowever,  whose 
house  he  next  attacked,  efiected  his  escape,  and 
Cheilon,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  rouse  the 
people  in  his  cause,  was  compelled  to  take  refuge 
inAchaia.   (Polyb.  iv.  35,  81.)  [E.  E.] 

CHEILO^NIS  (Xf<A«|ytf).  1.  Daughter  of 
Cheilon  of  Lacedaemon,  is  mentioned  by  lambli- 
chus  [de  Vit,Pjflh,  36,  ad  fin.)  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  women  of  the  school  of  Pythagoras. 

2.  Daughter  of  Leonidas  II.,  king  of  Sparta, 
and  wife  to  Cleombrotus  II.  When  Leonidas, 
alarmed  at  the  prosecution  instituted  against  him 
by  Lysander  [Aois  IV.],  took  refuge  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Athena  Chalcioecus,  Cheilonis  left  her  hu»- 
band,  who  was  made  king  on  the  deposition  of 
Leonidas,  and,  preferring  to  comfort  her  fether  in 
his  adversity,  accompanied  him  in  his  flight  to 
Tegea.  Afterwards,  when  Leonidas  was  restored, 
and  Cleombrotus  in  his  turn  was  driven  to  take 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  Cheilonis  joined  him 
in  his  altered  fortunes,  saved  his  life  by  her  entreaties 
from  her  fether*s  vengeance,  and,  again  refusing 
to  share  the  splendour  of  a  throne,  went  with  him 
into  banishment ;  **  so  that,  had  not  Cleombrotus,** 
says  Plutareh,  **  been  spoilt  by  vain  ambition,  his 
wife's  love  would  have  made  lum  deem  his  exile  a 
more  blessed  lot  than  the  kingdom  which  he  lost.** 
(Plut.  Aqit,  11,  12,  16—18.)  [E,  E.] 

CHEIRFSOPHUS  (Xcip<<ro<K>0»  »  Lacedae- 
monian, was  sent  by  the  Ephors  with  700  heavy- 
armed  men  (800  according  to  Diodorus),  to  aid 
Cyrus  in  his  expedition  against  his  brother  Arta- 
xerxes,  b.  c.  401,  and  joined  the  prince  on  his 
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march  at  Issus  in  Cilicia.     (Diod.  ziv  19,  21; 
Xen.  Anab.  i.  4.  §  3.)  Afterthe  battleof  Cunaxa, 
Clearchus  sent  him  with  othen  to  Ariaeus  to  make 
an  offer,  which  however  was  declined,  of  placing 
him  on  the  Persian  throne  [p.  283,  b.].    After 
the  arrest  of  Clearchus  and  the  other  generals, 
through  the  treachery  of  Tissaphcmes.  Gheirisophus 
took  an  active  part  in  encouraging  the  troops  and 
in  otherwise  providing  for  the  emergency,  and,  on 
the  motion  of  Xenophon,  waa  appointed,  as  being 
a  Lacedaemonian,  to  lead  the  van  of  the  retreating 
army.      In  this  post  we  find  him  snbseqaentlj 
acting  throughout  the  retreat,  and  cordially  co- 
operating with  Xenophon.     In  &ct  it  waa  only 
once  that  any  difference  arose  between  them,  and 
that  was  caused  by  Gheirisophus  having  struck,  in 
a  fit  of  angry  suspicion,  an  Armenian  who  was 
guiding  them,  and  who  left  them  in  consequence 
of  the  indignity.     (Diod.  xiv.  27  ;  Xen.  Anab.  iii. 
2.  §  33,  &c.,  3.  §§  3,  11,  4.  §§  38-43,  6.  §§ 
1—6,  iv.  1.  §§  6, 15-22,  2.  §  23,  Ac,  iii.  i5§  8, 
25,  Ac,  6.  §§  1—3.)     When  the  Greeks  had 
arrived  at  Trapezus  on  the  Euxine,  Gheirisophus 
volunteered  to  go  to  his  friend  Anaxibius,  the 
Spartan  admiral  at  Byzantium,  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
number  of  ships  to  transport  Uiem  to  Europe ;  but 
he  was  not  successfiil  in  his  application.     (Diod. 
xiv.  30,  31  ;  Xen.  Anab.  v.  1.  §  4,  vi.  1.  §  16.) 
On  his  return  to  the  army,  which  he  found  at 
Sinope,  he  was  chosen  commander-in-chief,  Xeno- 
phon having  declined  for  himself  the  proffered 
honour  on  the  express  ground  of  the  prior  claim  of 
a  Lacedaemonian.     (Anab.  vi.    1.   §§    18—33.) 
Gheirisophus,  however,  wu  unable  to  enforce  sub- 
mission to  his  authority,  or  to  restrain  the  Arca- 
dian and  Achaean  soldiers  from  their  profligate 
attempt  to  plunder  the  hospitable  Heracleots ;  and, 
on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  from  his  election, 
these  troops,   who  formed  more  than  half    the 
army,  separated  themselves  from  the  rest,  and  de- 
parted by  sea  under  ten  generals  whom  they  had 
appointed.      Xenophon  then  offered  to  continue 
the  march  with  the  remainder  of  the  forces,  under 
the  command  of  Gheirisophus,  but  the  latter  de- 
clmed  the  proposal  by  the  advice  of  Neon,  who 
hoped  to  find  vessels  at  Galpe  furnished  by  Glean- 
der,  the   Spartan   Harmost  at  Byzantium,   and 
wished  to  reserve  them  exclusively  for  their  own 
portion  of  the  army.     With  the  small  division  yet 
under  his  command,  Gheirisophus  arrived  safely  at 
Galpe,  where  he  died  from  the  effects  of  a  medicine 
which  he  had  taken  for  a  fever.     (Xen.  Anab.  vL 
2.  v^  4,  4.  §  11.)  .     [E.E.] 

CHEmrsOPHUS  (X€ipf<ro<^j),  a  statuary  in 
wood  and  probably  in  stone.  A  gilt  wooden 
statue  of  Apollo  Agyieus,  made  by  him,  stood  at 
Tegea,  and  near  it  was  a  statue  in  stone  of  the 
artist  hunseli^  which  was  most  probably  also  his 
own  work.  (Pans.  viii.  53.  §  3.)  Pausanias  knew 
nothing  of  his  age  or  of  his  teacher;  but  from  the 
way  in  which  he  mentions  him  in  connexion  with 
the  Gretan  school  of  Daedalus,  and  from  his  work- 
ing both  in  wood  and  stone,  he  is  probably  to  be 
placed  with  the  latest  of  the  Daedalian  sculptors, 
such  as  Dipoenos  and  Scyllis  (about  B.  c.  566). 
Bockh  considers  the  erection  by  the  artist  of  his 
own  statue  as  an  indication  of  a  later  date  (Corp. 
Inacrip.  i.  p.  19);  but  his  arguments  are  satisfac- 
torily answered  by  Thiersch,  who  also  shews  that 
the  reply  of  Hermann  to  Bockh,  that  Pausanias 
does  not  say  that  Gheirisophus  made  his  own 
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■tatue,  is  not  satisfiactory.  (EpoAea^  pp.  137— 
139.)  Thiersch  has  also  observed,  that  the  name 
of  Gheirisophus,  like  many  other  namet  of  tbe 
early  artists,  is  significant  of  skill  in  art  (x<^» 
ao<p6s).  Other  names  of  the  tame  kind  are,  Die- 
dalus  (AoiSoAof)  the  son  of  Eupalamus  (EihrtUor 
/AOf),  Eucheir  (Et/xc*^)*  Ghersiphron  (Xcpo^^^Miv), 
and  others.  Now,  granting  that  Daedalus  it  no- 
thing more  than  amytliological  personage,  and  that 
his  name  was  merely  symbolical,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  others  of  Uiese  artists  really  existed  and 
bore  these  names,  which  were  prol»bly  given  to 
them  in  their  infiancy  because  they  belonged  to 
£aroilics  in  which  art  was  hereditary.  Thiersch 
quotes  a  parallel  case  in  the  names  taken  from 
navigation  among  the  maritime  people  of  Phaeada. 
(Hom.  a/,  viii.  112,&c.) 

Pausanias  mentions  also  two  shrines  of  Dion3rsa8, 
an  altar  of  Gora,  and  a  temple  of  Apollo,  but  the 
way  in  which  he  speaks  leaves  it  doubtful  whether 
Gheirisophus  erected  these,  as  well  as  Uie  statue  of 
Apollo,  or  only  the  statue.  [P.  S.] 

GHEIRON  (Xc^i'),  the  wisest  and  justest  of 
all  the  centaurs.  (Hom.  //.  xi  831.)     He  was  the 
instructor  of  Achilles,  whose  fiather  Peleua  was  a 
friend  and  relative  of  Gheiron,  and  received  mX  his 
wedding  with  Thetis  the  heavy  lance  which  was 
subsequently  used  by  Achilles,  (fl.  xvi.  143,  xix. 
390.)   According  to  Apollodoms  (L  2.  §  4),  Gheinm 
was  the  son  of  Gronus  and  Philyra.     He  lived  on 
mount  Pelion,  from  which  he,  like  the  other  oeur 
taurs,  was  expelled  by  the  Lapithae ;  but  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  him  there  by  the  Magneaiians  un- 
til a  very  late  period,  and  the  fiunily  of  tbe  Cbei- 
ronidae  in  that  neighbourhood,  who  were  distin- 
guished for  their  knowledge  of  medicine,    were 
regarded  as  his  descendants.  (Plut.  St/mpos^  iiL  l; 
Miiller,  Orchom,  p.  249.)     Cheiron  hiinaelf  had 
been  instructed  by  Apollo  and  Artemis,  and  was 
renowned  for  his  skill  in  hunting,  medicine,  mnsk, 
gymnastics,  and  the  art  of  prophecy.  (Xen.  Qtha^ 
1 ;  Philostr.  Her.  9,  loon.  iL  2 ;  Pind.  Pytk,  ix.  66.) 
All  the  most  distinguished  heroes  of  Grecian  nXxsry 
are,  like  Achilles,  described  as  the  pupils  of  Chei- 
ron in  these  arts.    His  friendship  with  Peleus,  who 
was  his  grandson,  is  particularly  celebrated.    Ch«- 
ron  saved  him  from  the  hands  of  the  other  centaun, 
who  were  on  the  point  of  killing  him,  and  he  also 
restored  to  him  the  sword  which  Acastua  had  con- 
cealed.   (Apollod.  iii.  13.  §  3,  &c)     Cbeirm  fiir- 
ther  informed  him  in  what  manner  he  might  gain 
possession  of  Thetis,  who  was  doomed  to  many  a 
mortal     He  is  also  connected  virith  the  9Uaj  of 
the  Argonauts,  whom  he  received  kindly  wbeo 
they  came  to  his  residence  on  their  voyage,  fw 
many  of  the  heroes  were  his  friends  and  papik. 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  554;    Orph.  Atyom,  375,  &c.) 
Heracles  too  waa  connected  with  htm  by  friend- 
ship ;  but  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  of  this  hero 
was  nevertheless  the  cause  of  his  death,  for  during 
his  struggle  with  the  Erymanthian  boar,  Henidea 
became  involved  in  a  fight  with  tbe  centanrs,  who 
fled  to  Gheiron,  in  the  neighbourhood   of  Malea. 
Heracles  shot  at  them,  and  one  of  his  arrows  atmd: 
Gheiron,  who,  although  immortal,  would  not  live 
any  longer,  and  gave  his  immortality  to  Promt- 
theus.     According  to  others,  Gheiron,  in  loolui^ 
at  one  of  the  arrows,  dropped  it  on  his  foot,  and 
wounded   himselfl    (Ovid.  Fa»i.  v.  397  ;    Hygin. 
Poet.  Astr,  iL  38.)     Zeus  placed  Cheiron  amoi^ 
the  stars.    He  had  been  married  to  Nais  or  Om- 
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rtdo,  and  his  daughter  Endeis  was  the  mother  of 
Peleui.  (Apollod.  ill  12.  §  6.)  Cheiron  is  the 
noblest  specimen  of  a  combination  of  the  human 
and  animal  forms  in  the  ancient  works  of  art ;  for 
while  the  centaurs  generally  express  the  sensual 
and  saTsge  features  of  a  man  combined  with  the 
strength  and  swiftness  of  a  horse,  Cheiron,  who 
possess^  the^  latter  likewise,  combines  with  it  a 
mild  wisdom.  He  was  represented  on  the  Amy- 
daean  throne  of  Apollo,  and  on  the  chest  of  Cyp- 
selus.  (Pans.  iiL  18.  §  7,  ▼.  19.  §  2.)  Some  repre- 
sentations of  him  are  still  extant,  in  which  young 
AchHIes  or  Erotes  are  riding  on  his  back.  (Afus. 
Pio-Qement,  i.  52 ;  Bijttiger,  Vaxngemalde^  iii. 
Pl144,&c.)  [L.  S.] 

CHE'LIDON,  the  mistress  of  C.  Verres,  who 
is  laid  by  Cicero  to  have  given  all  his  decisions 
during  his  city  praetorship  (b.  c  74)  in  accordance 
with  her  wishes.  She  died  two  years  afterwards, 
when  Verres  was  propraetor  in  Sicily,  learing  him 
her  heir.  She  is  called  by  the  Pseudo-Asconius  a 
]^beian  female  client  of  Verres.  (Cic  Verr,  i  40, 
52,  T.  13^  15,  iL  47,  iv.  32 ;  Psendo-Ascon.  p.  193; 
SchoL  Vatic,  p.  376,  ed.  Orelli) 

CHELI'DONIS  (XcXiSoi^rs),  a  Spartan  woman 
of  great  beauty  and  royal  blood,  daughter  of  Leo- 
tychides.  She  married  Qeonymus,  who  was  much 
c^er  than  herself  and  to  whom  she  proved  un- 
fiuthfol  in  consequence  of  a  passion  for  Acrotatus, 
son  of  Areus  L  It  was  parUy  on  account  of  this 
injury  that  Geonymus,  offisnded  also  by  his  exclu- 
non  from  the  throne,  invited  Pyrrhus  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Sparta  in  b.  c.  272.  Chelidonis, 
slamied  for  the  result,  wu  prepared  to  put  an  end 
to  her  own  life  rather  than  &11  into  her  husband*s 
Ittnds ;  but  Pyrrhus  was  beaten  off  firom  the  city, 
chiefly  through  the  valour  of  Acrotatus.  If  we 
may  trust  the  account  of  Plutareh,  the  Spartans 
^Boerally  of  both  sexes  exhibited  more  sympathy 
with  the  lovera  than  indignation  at  their  guilt, — a 
^oof  of  the  corruption  of  manners,  which  Phylar- 
chuB  (op.  Athen,  iv.  p.  142,  b.)  ascribes  principally 
to  Acrotatus  and  his  &ther.  (Plut.  Pyrrh,  26— 
28.)  [E.  E.] 

CHELCNE  (XfAi^),  the  tortoise.  When  all 
^  gods,  men,  and  animals  were  invited  by  Hermes 
to  attend  the  wedding  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  the  nymph 
Chelone  alone  remained  at  home,  to  shew  her  dis- 
Rgard  of  the  solemnity.  But  Hermes  then  des- 
omded  from  Olympus,  threw  Chelone^s  house, 
which  stood  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  together  with 
the  nymph,  into  the  water,  and  changed  her  into 
a  tortoise,  who  had  henceforth  to  carry  her  house 
<m  her  back.    (Serv.  ad  Aen,  i.  609.)       [L.  S.J 

CHEOPS  (XH'),  an  early  king  of  Egypt,  god- 
lett  and  tyrannicaJ,  who,  according  to  Herodotus 
snd  Diodorus,  reigned  for  fifty  years,  and  built  the 
first  and  kugest  pyramid  by  Uie  compulsory  labour 
of  his  subjects.  Diodorus  calls  him  Chembes  or 
Chemmis.  His  account  agrees  with  that  of  Hero- 
dotus, except  that  he  supposes  seven  generations  to 
have  intervened  between  Remphis  or  Rhampsinitus 
and  Cheops.  (Herod.  iL  124—127 ;  Lurcher,  ad 
fcc;  Died,  i  63.)  [Cbphren.]  [E.  E.J 

CHEPHREN.    [Cbphrbn.] 

CHERA  (X^f«),  a  surname  of  Hera,  which  was 
Wicved  to  have  b«en  given  her  by  Temenus,  the 
•on  of  Pelasgus.  He  bad  brought  up  Hera,  and 
cncted  to  her  at  Old  Stymphalus  three  sanctuaries 
onder  three  different  names.  To  Hera,  as  a  maiden 
Previous  to  her  marriage,  he  dedicated  one  in  which 
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she  was  called  ira<r ;  to  her  as  the  wife  of  Zeus,  a 
second  in  which  she  bore  the  name  of  riktta ;  and 
a  third  in  which  she  was  worshipped  as  the  x^P<^9 
the  widow,  alluding  to  her  separation  from  Zeus. 
(Pans.  viii.  22.  §  2.)  [L.  S.j 

CHE'RSIPHRON  (X9f>ai<pfwv\  or,  as  the  name 
is  written  in  Vitruvius  and  one  passage  of  Pliny, 
CTESIPHON,  an  architect  of  Cnossus  in  Crete,  in 
conjunction  with  his  son  Metagenes,  built  or  com- 
menced building  the  great  temple  of  Artemis  at 
Ephesus.  The  worship  of  Artemis  was  most  proba- 
bly established  at  Ephesus  before  the  time  of  the 
Ionian  colonization  [Artbmis,  p.  376,  a.] ;  and  it 
would  seem,  that  there  was  already  at  that  distant 
period  some  temple  to  the  goddess.  ( Pans.  vii.  2.  §  4.) 
We  are  not  told  what  had  become  of  this  temple, 
when,  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  b.  c, 
the  Ionian  Greeks  undertook  the  erection  of  a  new 
temple,  which  was  intended  for  the  centre  of  tlieir 
national  worship,  like  the  temple  of  Hera  at  Samos, 
which  was  built  about  the  same  time  by  the  Dorian 
colonies.     The  preparation  of  the  foundations  was 
conunenced  about  b.  c.  600.      To  guard  against 
earthquakes,  a  marsh  was  chosen  for  the  site  of 
the  temple,  and  the  ground  was  made  firm  by 
layers  of  charcoal  rammed  down,  over  which  were 
laid  fleeces  of  wooL     This  contrivance  was  sug- 
gested by  Theodorus  of  Samos.    [Theodorus.J 
The  work  proceeded  very  slowly.    The  erection  of 
the  columns  did  not  take  place  till  about  40  years 
later,  (b.  c.  560.)    This  date  is  fixed  by  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  (I  92),  that  most  of  the  pillars 
were  presented  by  Croesus.    This  therefore  is  the 
date  of  Chersiphron,  since  it  is  to  him  and  to  his 
son  Metagenes  that  the  ancient  writers  attribute 
the  erection  of  the  pillars  and  the  architrave.     Of 
course  the  plan  could  not  be  extended  after  the 
erection  of  the  pillars ;  and  therefore,  when  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  640)  says,  that  the  temple  was  enlarged 
by  another  architect,  he  probably  refers  to  the 
building  of  the  courts  round  it.     It  was  finally 
completed  by  Demetrius  and  Paeonius  of  Ephesus, 
about  220  years  after  the  foundations  were  laid ; 
but  it  was  shortly  afterwards  burnt  down   by 
Hbrostratus  on  the  same  night  in  which  Alex- 
ander the  Great  was  bom,  a.  c.  356.     It  was  re- 
built with  greater  magnificence  by  the  contribu« 
tions  of  all  the  states  of«Asia  Minor.     It  is  said, 
that  Alexander  the  Great  offered  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  restoration  on  the  condition  that  his  name 
should  bp  inscribed  on  the  temple,  but  that  the 
Ephesians  evaded  the  offer  by  replying,  that  it  was 
not  right  for  a  god  to  make  offerings  to  gods.    The 
architect  of  the  new  temple  was  Dkinocratks. 
The  edifice  has  now  entirely  disappeared,  except 
some  remnants  of  its  foundations.     Though  Pliny 
(like  others  of  the  ancient  writers)  has  evidently 
confounded  the  two  buildings,  yet  his  description 
is  valuable,  since  the  restored  temple  was  probably 
built  on  the  same  foundations  and  after  the  same 
general  plan  as  the  old  one.     We  have  also  de- 
scriptions of  it  by  Vitruvius,  who  took  his  state- 
ments from  a  work  on  the  temple,  which  was  said 
to  have  been  written  by  the  architects  themselves, 
Chersiphron  and  Metagenes.  (vii.  Praef.  §  12.) 
There  are  also  medals  on  which  the  elevation  of 
the  chief  portico  is  represented.     The  temple  was 
Octastyle,  Dipteral,    Diastyle,  and   Hypaethral. 
It  was  raised  on  a  basement  of  10  steps.     Its 
dimensions  were  425  X  220  feet.    The  columns 
were  127  in  number,  60  feet  high,  and  made  of 
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white  marble,  a  qnarry  of  which  was  diacorered, 
at  a  distance  of  only  eight  miles  from  the  temple, 
by  a  shepherd  named  Pixodania.  Thir^tix  of  the 
columns  were  sculptured  (perhaps  Caryatides  within 
the  cella),  one  of  them  by  the  great  sculptor  Scopaa. 
(Plin.  xxxTi.  14.  ■.  21 :  but  many  critics  tlunk 
the  reading  doubtful)  They  were  of  the  Ionic 
order  of  architecture,  which  was  now  first  inrented. 
(Plin.  xzxyL  23.  ■.  56,  and  especially  VitruT.  it.  1. 
§§  7,  8.)  Of  the  blocks  of  marble  which  composed 
the  architraTe  some  were  at  much  as  30  feet  long. 
In  order  to  convey  these  and  the  columns  to  their 
places,  Chersiphron  and  Metagenes  invented  some 
ingenious  mechanical  contrivances.  (Vitmv.  z.  6, 
7,  orz.  2.  §§  11,  12,  ed.  Schneider;  Plin.  xxxvi 
14.  B.  21.)  The  temple  wa«  reckoned  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  tlie  worid,  and  is  celebrated 
in  several  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  espe- 
cially in  two  by  Antipater  of  Sidon  (il  pp.  16, 20, 
firunck  and  Jacobs). 

From  this  account  it  is  manifest  that  Cheni- 
phron  and  Metagenes  were  among  the  most  distin- 
guished of  ancient  architects,  both  as  artists  and 
mechanicians. 

(Plin.  //.  AT.  vii.  26.  a.  58,  xtL  S7.  s.  79, 
xxxvi  14.  s,  21 ;  Vitruv.  iiL  2.  §  7,  viL  Praef. 
§  16 ;  Strab.  xiv.  pp.  640,  641 ;  Li  v.  I  46;  Diog. 
tdiert  iu  9 ;  Philo  Byant.  <U  VJI  Orb,  Mine. 
p.  18 ;  Hirt,  Tempel  der  Diam  vom  Epkenu^  Berl. 
1807,  Gtacktckte  der  Bauhmst,  I  pp.  232-4,  264, 
with  a  restoration  of  the  temple,  plate  viii.  ; 
Rasche,  Lor.  Umv,  Ret  Num,  $,  v.  Ep^tena^  Epke- 
nu ;  Eckhel,  Doct,  Num.  VeL  ii.  612.)       [P.  S.] 

CHl'LIUS,  a  Greek  poet,  a  firiend  of  Cicero, 
who  mentions  him  along  with  Archias,  appears, 
among  other  things,  to  have  written  epigrams. 
(Cic.  adAtLl9,  12,  16.) 

CHILD  or  CILO.    [Cilo.] 

CHIMAERA  {XlfAtupa)^  a  fire-bitiathing  mon- 
ster, which,  according  to  the  Homeric  poems,  was 
of  divine  origin.  She  was  brought  up  by  Amiso- 
darus,  kins  of  Caria,  and  afterwards  made  great 
havoc  in  ui  the  country  around  and  among  men. 
The  fore  part  of  her  body  was  that  of  a  lion,  and 
the  hind  part  that  of  a  dragon,  while  the  middle 
was  that  of  a  goat.  (Hom.  Jl.  vl  180,  xvi.  328 ; 
comp.  Ov.  Met,  ix.  646.)  According  to  Hesiod 
(Tkeog,  319,  &c.),  she  was  a  daughter  of  Typhaon 
and  Echidna,  and  had  three  heads,  one  of  each  of 
the  three  animals  before  mentioned,  whence  she  is 
called  Tpucf^oAor  or  rpurtifiaros.  (Euttath.  ad 
Horn,  p.  634 ;  Eurip.  Am,  203,  &:c ;  ApoUod.  I  9. 
§  3,  ii.  3.  §  1.)  She  was  killed  by  Bellerophon,  and 
Virgil  (Jea.  vi  288)  pbces  her  together  with  other 
monsters  at  the  entrance  of  Orcus.  The  origin  of 
the  notion  of  this  fire-breathing  monster  must  pro- 
bably be  sought  for  in  the  volcano  of  the  name  of 
Chimaera  near  Phaselis,  in  Lyda  (Plin.  H.  AT.  iL 
106,  V.  27;  Mela.  i.  15),  or  in  the  volcanic  valley 
near  the  Cragus  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  666,  &&),  which  is 
described  as  Uie  scene  of  the  events  connected  with 
the  Chimaera.  In  the  works  of  art  recently  dis- 
covered in  Lycia,  we  find  several  representations 
of  the  Chimaera  in  the  simple  form  of  a  species 
of  lion  still  occurring  in  that  country.       [L.  S.I 

CHI'MARUS,  a  statuary  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, who  made  a  statue  and  shrine  of  Germanicos, 
probably  in  bronxe,  on  a  marble  base.  (Inscr.  ap. 
Donati,  Smppl,  Inacr.  ad  Nov.  The$,  Mmrat  ii.  p. 
210.)  [P.  S.] 

CHIOMAltA.  {Xiofidpa)y  wifis  of   Ortiagon, 
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king  of  Galatia,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Romans 
when  Cn.ManlinsVulso  invaded  Galatia,  B.C.  189, 
and  was  violated  by  the  centurion  into  whose  hands 
she  felL  She  agreed,  however,  to  pay  him  a  large 
sum  for  her  ransom ;  and  when  he  had  ddivered 
her  up  to  a  body  of  her  countrymen  who  met  them 
at  an  appointed  place  for  the  purpose,  ^e  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death,  and  carried  back  his  head 
to  her  husband.  (Polyb.  zxii.  21,  and  ap,  PImL  d§ 
MuL  VirL  p.  226,  ed.  Tauchn. ;  VaL  Max.  vL  1. 
Eriem,  2 ;  comp.  Li  v.  xxxviiL  12.)  Polybius 
says  (L  ci  that  he  had  himself  conversed  with 
her  at  Sardis,  and  admired  her  high  spirit  and  good 
sense.  [E.  £.] 

CHION  (XW),  the  son  of  Matris,  a  noble  dti- 
sen  of  Heracleia,  on  the  Pontas,  was  a  disdple  of 
Plata  With  the  aid  of  Leon  (or  Leonides), 
Euxenon,  and  other  noble  youths,  he  put  to  deaUi 
Cleaichus,  the  tyrant  of  Heracleia.  (b.  c.  353.) 
Most  of  the  conspirators  were  cut  down  by  the 
tyrant's  body-guards  upon  the  spot,  others  were 
afterwards  taken  and  put  to  death  with  cmd  tor- 
tures, and  the  city  fell  again  beneath  the  wotse 
tyranny  of  Satyrus,  the  brother  of  ClearehuSb 
(Memnon,  ap,  PkaL  Cod.  224,  ppw  222,  223,  ed. 
Bekker ;  Justin,  xvi.  6.) 

There  are  extant  thirteen  letters  which  are  as- 
cribed to  Chion,  and  which  are  of  considerable 
merit ;  but  they  are  undoubtedly  spurious.  Pro- 
bably they  are  the  composition  of  one  of  the  later 
Platonists.  They  were  first  printed  in  Greek  in 
the  Aldine  collection  of  Greek  Letters,  Venet. 
1499,  8vo. ;  again,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the  re- 
print of  that  collection,  AureL  Albb.  1606.  The 
first  edition  in  a  separate  form  was  by  J.  CaseHus, 
printed  by  Steph.  Myliander,  Rostoch,  1683,  4to.; 
there  was  also  a  Latin  translation  published  in  the 
same  volume  with  a  Latin  version  of  th«  fourth 
book  of  Xeno|^on*s  Cyropaedeia,  by  the  same  edi- 
tor and  printer,  Rostoch,  1684, 4to.  Anxuecaok- 
plete  edition  of  the  Greek  text,  founded  od  a  new 
recension  of  some  Medicean  MSS.,  with  notes  and 
indices,  was  published  by  J.  T.  Coberu,  Lipsi  and 
Dresd.  1766,  8vo.  The  best  edition,  containii^ 
all  that  is  valuable  in  the  preceding  ones,  is  that 
of  J.  Conr.  Orelli,  in  the  same  volume  with  his 
edition  of  Memnon,  Lips.  1816, 8vo.  It  contains  the 
Greek  text,  the  Latin  version  of  Caselius,  the  Pro- 
legomena of  A.  G.  Hofiinann,  the  PrefiMe  of  Cobe- 
rus,  and  the  Notes  of  Cobems,  Uoffinann,  and 
Orelli.  There  are  several  selections  from  the  let- 
ters of  Chion.  (A.  G.  Hoffinann,  ProUgom,  mi 
Ckionis  Epid,  Graec  futmram  edit  eom$cnpla; 
Fabric  BibL  Graec  I  p.  677.)  [P.  &] 

CHION,  of  Corinth,  a  sculptor,  who  attained  to 
no  distinction,  not  from  the  want  of  industry  or  skill, 
but  of  good  fortune.  (Vitmv.  iii.  Pne£)      [P.  &I 

CHl'ONE  (Xi6¥ii),  1.  A  daughter  of  Borm 
and  Oreithyia,  and  sister  of  Cleopatra,  Zetea,  and 
Calais.  She  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of 
Eumolpus,  and  in  order  to  conceal  the  event,  she 
threw  the  boy  into  the  sea;  but  the  child  was 
saved  by  Poseidon.  (ApoUod.  iii.  16.  §§  2,  4 ; 
Pans.  i.  38.  g  3.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Daedalion,  who  was  beloved 
by  Apollo  and  Hermes  on  account  of  her  beaaty. 
She  gave  birth  to  twins,  Autolycos  and  Phihaunon, 
the  former  a  son  of  Hermes  and  the  latter  of 
Apollo.  She  was  killed  by  Artemis  for  having 
found  fonlt  with  the  beauty  of  that  goddess,  and 
her  fiither  in  his  grief  threw  himself  from  a  rwk  of 
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PunaMos,  bat  in  £fdliiig  he  was  changed  by  Apollo 
into  a  hawk.  Chione  is  also  colled  Philonis.  (Ov. 
Met,  xi.  300,  &c ;  Hymn.  Fab,  200 ;  comp.  Au- 
TOLTCus.)  There  is  a  third  mythical  personage  of 
this  name.     (Serv.  ad  Jen.  iv.  250.)         [L.  S.] 

CHICNIDES  {Xu0wi^s  and  Xtoyiirfs),  an 
A^enian  comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  whom 
Suidas  («.  V.)  places  at  the  head  of  the  poets  of  the 
old  comedy  (wporrayMfurr'fiy  Tfjs  dpxodas  m»fu»- 
^i»s),  adding  that  he  exhibited  eight  years  before 
the  Persian  war,  that  is,  in  b.  c.  487.  (Clinton, 
m6  ami.)  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Poetic  of  Aristotle  (c  3),  Chionides 
was  long  after  Epicharmos.  [Epicharmus.]  On 
the  strength  of  this  passage  Meineke  thinks  that 
Chionides  cannot  be  placed  much  earlier  than  b.  c. 
460 ;  and  in  confirmation  of  this  date  he  quotes 
from  Athenaeus  (xiv.  p.  638,  a.)  a  passage  from  a 
play  of  Chionides,  the  Hivixo^y  in  which  mention 
is  made  of  Gnesippus,  a  poet  contemporary  with 
Cratinnsi  Bat  we  also  learn  from  Athenaeus  {L  c, 
and  iv.  p.  137,  e.),  that  some  of  the  ancient  cntics 
considered  the  Tlrnxol  to  be  spurious,  and  with 
respect  to  the  passage  of  Aristotle,  Ritter  has 
IvTOgfat  forward  rery  strong  arguments  against  its 
graoineness.  (For  the  discussion  of  the  question 
•ee  Wolf,  Proleg,  ad  Horn,  p.  Ixix.  ;  Meineke, 
HuL  CriL  pp.  27,  28 ;  Grysarios,  de  Com.  Doric. 
roi  152,  153  ;  Ritter,  Comm.  m  Arigtot.  Poet  3.) 
HowcTer  this  may  be,  the  difference  of  some 
twenty  years  in  the  date  of  Chionides  is  of  little 
consequence  compared  with  the  fact,  attested  by 
Saidas  and  implied  by  Aristotle,  that  Chionides 
was  Uie  most  ancient  poet  of  the  Athenian  old 
comedy, — not  absolutely  in  order  of  time,  for 
Smarion  was  long  before  him  [Su8arion]>  and, 
if  the  passage  of  Aristotle  be  genuine,  so  were 
Eaetes,  Euxenides,  and  Myllus  ;  but  the  first  who 
gare  the  Athenian  comedy  that  form  which  it  re- 
tained down  to  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  and  of 
which  the  old  comic  lyric  songs  of  Attica  and  the 
Hegaric  buffoonery  imported  by  Susarion  were 
only  the  rude  elements. 

We  have  the  following  titles  of  his  Comedies : 
— *Hf)i»€f  (a  correction  for*Hp«s),  Tlruxol  (see 
shore),  nip<reu  if,  AffcifHou  Of  the  last  not 
a  fragment  remains :  whether  its  title  may  be 
taken  as  an  argument  for  placing  Chionides  about 
^  time  of  the  Persian  war,  is  of  course  a  mere 
matter  of  conjecture.  The  Tlrc^oi  is  quoted  by 
Athenaeus  (/L  c,  and  iii.  p.  191,  e.),  the  Hpwcs  by 
Pollux  (z.  43),  the  Antiattidsta  (p.  97),  and 
Smdas  (f .  tf.  "Ayros).  The  poet^s  name  occurs  in 
VitruTius.  (tL  Praef.)  [P.  S.] 

CHrONIS  (Xiofis),  a  Spartan,  who  obtained 
the  rictory  at  the  Olympic  games  in  four  successive 
Olympiads  (OL  28-31),  four  times  in  the  stadium 
and  thrice  in  the  diaulos.  (Pans.  iii.  14.  §  3,  iv. 
23.  §§  2,  6,  vi  13.  §  1,  viii.  39.  §  2  :  Anchioms 
is  the  same  as  this  Chknit;  see  Krause,  Oiympia, 
pp.  243,  261.) 

CHrONIS(X<oi'i9),  a  statuary  of  Corinth,  about 
B.  a  480,  execated,  in  conjunction  with  Amydaeus 
and  DyiUus,  the  group  which  the  Phocians  dedi- 
cated at  Delphi  [Amyclabus.]  Chionis  made  in 
it  the  statues  of  Athene  and  Artemis.  (Pans.  x. 
13.  §  4^  [P.  S.] 

CHIOS  (X/of),  the  name  of  two  mythical  per- 
■onages,  each  of  whom  is  said  to  have  given  the 
name  to  the  island  of  Chios.  (Pans.  vii.  4.  §  6 ; 
Steph.  Byx.  s.  v.  Xios.)  [L.  S.] 
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CHITO'NE  (Xire^nj),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
who  was  represented  as  a  huntress  with  her  chiton 
girt  up.  Others  derived  the  name  from  the  Attic 
village  of  Chitone,  or  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
clothes  in  which  newly-born  children  were  dressed 
being  sacred  to  her.  (Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dkuu  225 ; 
Schol.  ad  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Jov.  77.)  Respecting 
the  festival  of  the  Chitonia  celebrated  to  her  at 
Chitone,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  a.  v.  Xirwta.      [L.  S.] 

CHIUS  AUFI'DIUS.    [Aufidius  Cuius.] 

CHLAE'NEAS  (XAoiy^os),  an  Aetolian,  was 
sent  by  his  countrymen  as  ambassador  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians, B.  c.  21 1,  to  excite  them  against  Philip 
V.  of  Macedon.  He  is  reported  by  Polybius  as 
dwelling  very  cogently  {HwrayrifipiTrwt)  on  ^e 
oppressive  encroachments  of  all  the  successive  kings 
of  Macedonia  from  Philip  II.  downwards,  as  well 
as  on  the  sure  defeat  which  awaited  Philip  from 
the  confederacy  then  formed  against  hidu  ChUe- 
neas  was  opposed  by  the  Acamanian  envoy  Lycis- 
cus,  but  the  Lacedaemonians  were  induced  to  join 
the  league  of  the  Romans  with  the  Aetolians  and 
Attains  I.  (Polyb.  ix.  28—39,  x.  41;  Liv.  xxvi. 
24.)  ^  [E.  E.] 

CHLOE  (XAon),  the  blooming,  a  surname  of 
Demeter  the  protectress  of  the  green  fields,  who 
had  a  sanctuary  at  Athens  conjointly  with  Ge 
Curotrophos.  (Pans.  i.  22.  §  3 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn, 
p.  772.)  This  surname  is  probably  alloded  to 
when  Sophocles  (Oed.  Col.  1600)  calls  her  Aufv^rnp 
tUx^oos.  (Comp.  Aristoph.  Lysist,  815.)  Respect- 
ing the  festival Chloeia,  see  Did.  ofAnL  s.v.  [L.  S.] 

CHLORIS  (XAcupfs).  1.  A  daughter  of  the 
Thebon  Amphion  and  Niobe.  According  to  an 
Argive  tradition,  her  original  name  was  Meliboea, 
and  she  and  her  brother  Amyclas  were  the  only 
children  of  Niobe  that  were  not  killed  by  Apollo 
and  Artemis.  But  the  terror  of  Chloris  at  the 
death  of  her  brothers  and  sisters  was  so  great,  that 
she  turned  perfectly  white,  and  was  therefore  called 
Chloris.  She  and  her  brother  built  the  temple  of 
Leto  at  Argos,  which  contained  a  statue  of  Chloris 
also.  (Pans.  ii.  21.  $  10.)  According  to  an  Olym- 
pian legend,  she  once  gained  the  prise  in  the  foot- 
race during  the  festival  of  Hera  at  Olympia.  (Pans. 
V.  16.  $  3.)  Apollodorus  (iii.  5.  $  6)  and  Hyginus 
(Fab,  10,  69)  confound  her  with  Chloris,  the  wife 
of  Neleus. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Amphion,  the  nkt  of  Orcho- 
menos,  by  Persephone,  the  daughter  of  Minyas. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Neleus,  king  of  Pyl<»»  a°d 
became  by  him  the  mother  of  Nestor,  Chromius, 
Periclymenos,  and  Pero.  (Hom.  Od.  xL  281,  &c; 
Pans.  X.  36.  §  4,  x.  29.  §  2 ;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  9.) 

3.  The  wife  of  Zephyrus,  and  the  goddess  of 
flowers,  so  that  she  is  identical  with  the  Roman 
Flora.  (Ov.  FasL  v.  195.)  There  are  two  more 
mythicsd  personages  of  the  name  of  Chloris.  (Hy- 
gin.  Fab.  14;  Anton.  Lib.  9.)  [L.  S.J 

CHLORUS.    [CoNSTANTiua.] 

CHNODOMA'RIUS  or  CHONDOMA'RIUS 
(Oundomar),  king  of  the  Alemanni,  became  con- 
spicuous in  Roman  history  in  A.  d.  351.  Magnen- 
tius  having  assumed  the  purple  at  Augnstodunum, 
now  Autun,  in  Gaul,  the  emperor  Constantius 
made  an  alliance  with  the  Alemanni  and  induced 
them  to  invade  Gaul.  Their  king,  Chnodomarius, 
consequently  crossed  the  Rhine,  defeated  Decen- 
tius  Caesar,  the  brother  of  Magnentius,  destroyed 
many  towns,  and  ravaged  the  country  without  op- 
position.   In  356  Chnodomarias  was  involved  in 
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a  war  with  Julian,  afterwards  emperor,  and  then 
Caesar,  who  succeeded  in  stopping  the  progress  of 
the  Alemanni  in  Gaul,  and  who  defeated  them 
completely  in  the  following  year,  357,  in  a  battle 
near  Argentoratum,  now  Stnusburg.  Chnodoma- 
rius  had  assembled  in  his  camp  the  contingents  of 
six  chiefs  of  the  Alemanni,  yiz.  Vestralpus,  Urins, 
UrsicinuB,  Snomarius,  Hortarius,  and  Serapio,  the 
son  of  Chnodomarius*  brother  Mederichns,  whose 
original  name  was  Agenarichus ;  but  in  spite  of 
their  gallant  resistance,  they  were  routed,  leaving 
six  thousand  dead  on  the  field.  Obliged  to  cross 
the  Rhine  in  confusion,  they  lost  many  thousands 
more  who  were  drowned  in  the  rirer.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  says,  that  the  Romans  lost  only  two 
hundred  and  forty-three  men,  besides  four  officers 
of  rank,  but  this  account  cannot  be  relied  upon. 
Chnodomarius  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors, 
and  being  presented  to  Julian,  was  treated  by  him 
with  kindness,  and  afterwards  sent  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  the  Castia  Pere- 
grina  on  Mount  Caelius.  There  he  died  a  natural 
death  some  time  afterwards.  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  battle  of 
Strassbuig,  which  had  the  most  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  tranquillity  of  Gaul.  (Amm.  Marc.  xvi. 
12;  Aurel.  Vict  EpiL  c  42;  Liban.  Orxtt.  10, 
12.)  [W.  P.] 

CHOE'RILUS  (XoifrfAoj  or  Xof/HXAoj ).  There 
were  four  Greek  poets  of  this  name  who  have  been 
frequently  confounded  with  one  another.  They 
are  treated  of^  and  properly  distinguished,  by 
A.  F.  Nake,  Choerili  SamU  quae  iupenunl,  Lips. 
1817,  8vo. 

1.  Choerilus  of  Athens,  a  tragic  poet,  contem- 
porary with  Thespis,  Phrynichus,  Pratinas,  Aes- 
chylus, and  even  with  Sophocles,  unless,  as  Welc- 
ker  supposes,  he  had  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who 
was  also  a  tragic  poet  (Welcker,  Die  Cfrieck,  Dror 
god.  p.  892.)  His  first  appearance  as  a  competitor 
for  the  tragic  prize  was  in  a  a  523  (Suid.  «.  v.), 
in  the  reign  of  Hipparchus,  when  Athens  was  be- 
coming the  centre  of  Greek  poetry  by  the  residence 
there  of  Simonides,  Anacreon,  Lasns,  and  others. 
This  was  twelve  years  after  the  first  appearance  of 
Thespis  in  the  tragic  contests ;  and  it  is  therefore 
not  improbable  that  Choerilus  had  Thespis  for  an 
antagonist  1 1  was  also  twelve  years  before  the  first 
victory  of  Phrynichus.  (b.c.  511.)  After  another 
twelve  years,  Choerilus  came  into  competition  with 
Aeschylus,  when  the  latter  first  exhibited  (b.c.  499); 
and,  since  we  know  that  Aeschylus  did  not  carry 
off  a  prize  till  sixteen  years  afterwards,  the  prize 
of  this  contest  must  have  been  given  either  to 
Choerilus  or  to  Pratinas.  (Suid.  «.  w.  hiffx^Kos, 
Uparlvas.)  Choerilus  was  still  held  in  high  esti- 
mation in  the  year  483  b.  c.  after  he  had  exhibited 
tragedies  for  forty  years.  (CyrilL  Julian,  i.  p.  1 3,b.; 
Euseb.  Chron.  sub.  OL  74.  2 ;  Syncell.  p.  254,  b.) 
In  the  statement  in  the  anonymous  life  of  Sopho- 
cles, that  Sophocles  contended  with  Choenlus, 
there  is  very  probably  some  mistake,  but  there  is 
no  impossibility;  for  when  Sophocles  gained  his 
first  victory  (b.  c.  468),  Choerilus  would  be  just 
80,  if  we  take  25  as  the  usual  age  at  which  a  tragic 
poet  first  exhibited.  (Compare  Welcker,  L  c.  and 
Nake,  p.  7.) 

Of  the  character  of  Choerilus  we  know  little 
more  than  that,  during  a  long  life,  he  retained  a 
good  degree  of  popular  favour.  The  number  of  his 
tragedies  waa  150,  of  his  victories  13  (Suid.  s,  v.), 
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being  exactly  the  number  of  victoriefl  angned  ts 
Aeschylus.  The  great  number  of  his  dramas  not 
only  establishes  the  length  of  his  career,  but  s 
much  more  important  point,  namely,  that  the  exhi- 
bition of  tetralogies  ommienced  early  in  the  tiae 
of  Choerilus ;  for  new  tragedies  were  exhibited  at 
Athens  only  twice  a  year,  and  at  this  eariy  period 
we  never  hear  of  tragedies  being  written  bat  Dot 
exhibited,  but  rather  the  other  way.  In  fiKt,  it  is 
the  general  opinion,  that  Choerilus  was  the  fint 
who  composed  written  tiagediei,  and  that  even  of 
his  plays  the  greater  number  were  not  writtetu 

Some  writers  attributed  to  him  the  inventimi  or 
great  improvement  of  masks  and  theatrical  costme 
(roif  iffKKranretois  koL  r§  <ricc^  Twr  uroAwr  ht' 
X<ipvrf  are  the  words  of  Suidas,  «.  ©.).  These 
inventions  are  in  bet  ascribed  to  each  of  the  grant 
tragedians  of  this  age ;  and  it  is  remarkaUe  that 
the  passages  on  the  authority  of  which  they  are 
usually  attributed  to  Aeachyhu  imply  not  so  macfa 
actual  invention  aa  the  artistic  perfection  of  what 
previously  existed  in  a  rude  form.  It  is  evideat, 
moreover,  that  these  great  improvements;,  by  whoas- 
soever  made,  must  have  been  adopted  by  all  the 
tragedians  of  the  same  age.  The  poetical  chancier 
and  construction  of  the  plays  of  Choerilaa  probably 
differed  but  little  from  those  of  Thesids,  until  the 
period  when  Aeschylus  introduced  the  second  actv 
— a  change  which  Choerilua  of  course  adopted,  fst 
otherwise  he  could  not  have  continued  to  oompelo 
with  Aeschylus.  The  same  remark  apfdies  to  the 
separation  made  by  Pratinas  of  the  aatyric  drsaia 
frt>m  the  regular  tragedy.  It  is  generally  sopposed 
that  Choerilus  had  some  share  in  eflRecting  thu  in- 
provement,  on  the  authority  of  a  line  from  aa  on- 
known  ancient  poet  {ap.  PioHmm  de  Mttris,  p. 
2633,  ed.  Putsch.), 

HyUca  /lev  fiatriKtt^s  ^w  XatpiXos  ip  Ificrifa. 
But  it  seems  more  natural  to  take  the  words  hf 
lardpois  to  mean  tka  tragic  CAomx,  at  the  tiiw 
when  the  persons  composing  it  retained  the  cos- 
tume of  satyrs. 

The  name  of  Choerilus  is  menricmed  in  a  very 
curious  fragment  of  the  comic  poet  Alexia,  from  hu 
play  Lifua.  (A then.  iv.  p.  164,c.;  Meineke,/Vo^ 
Com.  Oraec  iii.  p.  443.)  Linua,  who  is  instructiag 
Hercules,  puts  into  his  hand  some  books,  that  he 
may  choose  one  of  them  to  read,  saying, 

'Of>^(0s  ^KC<rrty,  *H<r(o8or,  rpay^^ioj 

XoipfAot,*'OfU7f>os,  *Ewlxopttos^  atfyypdftfuen 

mufroBawd, 
Here  we  have  a  poet  for  each  acti  of  poetry: 
Orpheus  for  the  early  mystic  hymna,  HewMi  fcr 
the  didactic  and  moral  epos.  Homer  ibr  the  heroic 
epos,  Epicharmus  for  comedy ;  bfut  what  are  vjpa- 
T^Sio,  XiHpUios  ?  The  usual  aitswer  of  those  ci- 
ties who  abstain  firom  evading  the  difficulty  by  aa 
alteration  of  the  text  is,  Trajgedy  and  the  Satyric 
Drama :  but  the  question  is  a  very  difficult  one, 
and  cannot  be  discussed  here.  (See  Nake,  p.  5.) 
Possibly  the  passage  may  refer,  after  all,  to  the 
e]Hc  poet,  Choerilus  of  &unos,  and  there  may  be 
some  hit  at  his  d^^o^ayia  (see  below)  in  the  ^mcs 
of  Hercules,  who  selects  a  work  on  ^^cymwio. 

Of  all  the  pkys  of  Choerilus  we  have  no  re»- 
nant  eixept  the  statement  by  Pansanias  (i.  14.  S  t!) 
of  a  mytnological  genealogy  from  his  play  caUed 
AAoiny. 

The  Latin  grammarians  mention  a  metre  whkh 
they  call  ChoeriUan,     It  was 
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in  bet,  a  dactylic  hexameter  stript  of  its  final 
catalexis.  It  mast  not  be  supposed  that  this  metre 
was  iiiTented  by  Choerilus,  Tor  the  Greek  metrical 
writers  nerer  mention  it  by  that  name.  Perhaps 
it  got  its  name  from  the  &ct  of  the  above-mentioned 
line,  in  pmise  of  Choerilus,  being  the  most  ancient 
Terse  extant  in  this  metre.  (See  Nake,  pp.  257, 
263;  Oaisfi>rd*8  edition  of  Hephaestion,  notes, 
pp.  353,  354.) 

2.  Choeriks,  a  sktre  of  the  comic  poet  Ecphan- 
TIDI8,  whom  he  was  said  to  assist  in  the  composi- 
tion of  his  plays.  (Hesvch.  «.  v.  *£KKcxo<^wA^(nf 
and  XtupiXov  *£x^ayT&of.)  This  explains  the 
error  of  Eudocia  (p.  437),  that  the  epic  poet  Choe- 
rflu  wrote  tragedies.  (Meinekc,  Hist.  Crit.  Com. 
Gnuc  pp.  37,  38 ;  Gaisford,  ad  Hepk,  p.  96.) 

3.  Choerilus  of  Samos,  the  author  of  an  epic 
poem  on  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  with  Xerxes  and 
Darenis.    Snidas  («.  v.)  says,  that  he  was  a  con- 
tonporary  of  Panyasis  and  a  young  man  (v9wi(rKo») 
at  the  time  of  the  Fenian  war,  in  the  75th  Olym- 
piad.   But  this  is  next  to  impossible,  for  Plutarch 
(Zfi.  18)  tells  ns  that,  when   Lysander  was  at 
i)amo8  (&  c.  404),  Choerilus  was  residing  there, 
and  was  highly  honoured  by  Lysander,  who  hoped 
that  the  poet  would  celebrate  his  exploits.     This 
was  75  years  later  than  the  75th  Olympiad  :  and 
therefore,  if  this  date  has  anything  to  do  with 
Choerilus,  it  must  be  the  date  of  his  birth  (a  c 
479) ;  and  this  agrees  with  another  statement  of 
SoicbuB,  which  implies  that  Choerilus  was  younger 
than  Herodotus  (ojfriyof  cnk^r  kqX  muStim  7f7o- 
9irm  ^airiv).     We  have  here  perhaps  the  expla- 
nation of  the  error  of  Suidas,  who,  from  the  con- 
aexion  of  both  Panyasis  and  Choerilus  with  Hero- 
dotus, and  from  the  fact  that  both  were  epic  poets, 
may  have  confounded  them,  and  have  said  of  Choe- 
rilus that  which  can  very  well  be  true  of  Panyasis. 
Perhaps    Choerilus  was  even  younger.      Nake 
places  his  birth  about  b.  c.  470.     Suidas  also  says, 
that  Choerilus  was  a  slave  at  Samoa,  and  was  <Us- 
tiagnished  for  his  beauty ;  that  he  ran  away  and 
xeaided  with  Herodotus,  from  whom  he  acquired  a 
tacte  for  literature ;  and  that  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  poetry  :  afterwards  he  went  to  the  court  of 
Archekna,  king  of  Macedonia,  where  he  died. 
His  death  must  therefore  have  been  not  later  than 
a.  a  399,  which  was  the  last  year  of  Archelaus. 
Athenaeus  (viii.  p.  345,  e.)  states,  that  Choerilus 
received  frinn  Archelaus  four  minae  a-day,  and 
*pent  it  all  upon  good  living  (d^^ti^arfiw).    There 
are  other  statements  of  Suidas,  which  evidently 
refer  to  the  later  poet,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Alexander.    (See  below.)    There  is  some  doubt 
whether  the  accounts  which  made  him  a  native 
ritber  of  lasos  or  of  Halicamassus  belong  to  this 
class.    Either  of  them  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
t^  statement  that  he  was  a  slave  at  Samos.  (Com- 
pare Steph.  Byz.  s.  v,  *l(ure6s ;  Hesych.  Miles,  p. 
40,  ed.  Menrs.;  Phot.  Lex,  «.o.  Itiiututdv  rpoiroy.) 

HU  great  work  was  on  the  Persian  wars,  but 
its  exact  title  is  not  known :  it  may  have  been 
H^Mco.  It  is  remarkable  as  the  earliest  attempt 
t4  celefafate  in  epic  poetry  events  which  were 
aeariy  contemporary  with  the  poet^s  life.  Of  its 
character  we  may  form  some  conjecture  from  the 
connexion  between  the  poet  and  Herodotus.  There 
are  also  fragments  preserved  by  Aristotle  from  the 
Prooemium  {Rhet,  iii.  14,  and  SchoL);  by  Ephorus 
fimn  the  description  of  Dareius^s  bridge  of  boats, 
in  which  tiie  Scythians  are  mentioned  (Strab.  vii. 
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p.  303) ;  by  Joeephus  from  the  catalogue  of  the 
nations  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  among  whom  wero 
the  Jews  (e.  Apion.  i.  22,  vol.  ii.  p.  454,  ed.  Ha- 
vercamp,  iiL  p.  1183,  ed.  Oberth'dr;  compare  £u- 
seb.  Praep.  Evat^,  ix.  9) ;  and  other  fragments, 
the  phure  of  which  is  uncertain.  (See  N'ake.)  The 
chief  action  of  the  poem  appears  to  have  been  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  The  h^h  estinuition  in  which 
Choerilus  was  held  is  proved  by  hu  reception  into 
the  epic  canon  (Suid.  s.  v.),  from  which,  however, 
he  was  again  expelled  by  the  Alexandrian  gram- 
marians, and  Antimachus  was  substituted  in  his 
place,  on  account  of  a  statement,  which  was  made 
on  the  authority  of  Heracleides  Ponticus,  that 
Plato  very  much  preferred  Antimachus  to  Choerilus. 
(Proclus,  Comm,  m  PlaL  Tim,  p.  28 ;  see  also  an 
epigram  of  Crates  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  iL  p.  3, 
eds.  Bruuck  and  Jac,  with  Jacobs*s  note,  Animadv. 
ii  1 .  pp.  7-9.)  The  great  inferiority  of  Choerilus  to 
Homer  in  his  similes  is  noticed  by  Aristotle.  (7b- 
ptc.  viiL  1.  §  24.) 

4.  Choenlus,  probably  of  lasoa,  a  worthless 
epic  poet  in  the  train  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
(Curtius,  viii.  5.  §  8.)  Horace  aays  of  him  {Ep. 
iL  1.  232—234), 

**  Gratus  Alexandro  regi  Magno  fiiit  ille 
Choerilus,  incultis  qui  versibus  et  male  natis 
Rettulit  acceptosy  regale  nomisma,  Philippos;^ 
and  {Art  Pott,  357,  358), 

**"  Sic  mihi,  qui  multum  cessat,  fit  Choerilus  ille. 
Quern  bis  terque  bonum  cum  risu  miror.** 
From  the  former  passage  it  is  evident  that  we  must 
refer  to  this  Choerilus  the  statement  of  Suidas  re- 
specting Choerilus  of  Samos,  that  he  received  a 
gold  stater  for  every  verse  of  his  poem.  However 
liberally  Alexander  may  have  paid  Choerilus  for 
his  flattery,  he  did  not  conceal  his  contempt  for  his 
poetry,  at  least  if  we  may  believe  Acron,  who 
remarks  on  the  second  of  the  above  passages,  that 
Alexander  used  to  tell  Choerilus  that  *'  he  would 
rather  be  the  Thersites  of  Homer  than  the  Achilles 
of  Choerilus.^  The  same  writer  adds,  that  Choe- 
rilus bargained  with  Alexand^  for  a  piece  of  gold 
for  every  good  verse,  and  a  blow  for  every  bad 
one ;  and  the  bad  Terses  were  so  numerous,  that 
he  was  beaten  to  death.  This  appears  to  be 
merely  a  joke. 

Suidas  assigns  to  Choerilus  of  Samos  a  poem 
entitled  honuoK^y  and  other  poems.  But  in  all 
probability  that  poem  related  to  the  Lamian  war, 
B.  c.  323 ;  and,  ^  so,  it  must  have  been  the  com- 
position of  this  later  Choerilus.  To  him  also 
Nake  assigns  the  epitaph  on  Sardanapalus,  which 
is  preserv^  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  672),  by  Athenaeus 
(viii.  p.  336,  a.,  who  says,  that  it  was  transhited 
by  Choerilus  from  the  Chaldee,  xii.  p.  529,  £; 
compare  Died.  ii.  23  ;  Txetz.  CkiL  iiL  453),  and 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck,  AnaL  i.  p. 
185;  Jacobs,  i.  p.  117;  see  Jacobs,  Animadv. 
vol  L  pt.  1,  p.  376.)  [P.  S.] 

CHOEROBOSCUS,  GEO'RGIUS  {rtwpyiot 
Xotpo€<Hnc6s)^  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  lived  pro- 
bably towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Christian  aera.  He  is  the  author  of  various  gram- 
matical and  rhetorical  works,  of  which  only  one 
has  been  printed,  namely  **de  Figuris  poeticis, 
oratoriis,  et  theologicis"  (wepl  rp6irov  t£v  Kard 
woiriTueifjv  «cal  ^•oKoyiicfiv  xpV<f^'')t  published  with 
a  Latin  translation  together  with  the  dissertation 
of  Proclus  on  divine  and  poetical  instinct,  by  Mo- 
rellus,  Paris,  1615,  12mo.    His  other  works,  the 
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MSS.  of  which  are  scattered  in  the  principal  libra- 
ries of  this  country  (Bodleian)  and  the  continent, 
t2«at  on  Tarioos  grammatical  matters ;  his  treatise 
on  the  Greek  accent,  the  MS.  of  which  is  in  the 
Vatican  library,  seems  to  desenre  particular  atten- 
tion. Sereral  treatises  on  theological  matters, 
which  are  extant  in  MS.  are  likewise  attributed  to 
him.  But  as  Choeroboscus  is  generally  quoted  by 
the  earlier  writers  as  Oeorgius  Grammadcus,  or 
Georgius  DiacoDus — he  was  a  priest — he  might 
sometimes  have  been  confounded  with  some  other 
grammarian  or  theologian  of  that  name. .  (Fabric 
BibL  Grate  ri.  pp.  338— S41  ;  Leo  Allatius,  De 
G^orgm,  pp.  318—321.)  [W.  P.] 

CHOMATI  A'NUS,  DEMETRIUS,  a  Graeco- 
Roman  jurist  and  canonist,  who  probably  lived  in 
the  eariy  part  of  the  ISth  century.  He  was 
chartophylax  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Bul- 
garia, and  wrote  Quaestiones  relating  to  ecclesias- 
tical law,  now  in  manuscript  at  Munich.  (Heim- 
bach,  de  BasiL'  Orig.  p.  86.)  This  work  is  cited 
by  Cujas.  (Observ.  v.  c.  4.)  Freherus,  in  the 
Chronologia  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Jus  Graeco- 
Romanum  of  Leundavius,  under  the  year  913, 
enumerates  him  among  the  commentators  upon  the 
Basilica,  bat  that  he  was  so  is  denied  by  Bdcking. 
{InttiUtkmemy  i.  p.  108,  n.  48.)  It  should  be 
added,  that  Bdcking  (L  c),  apparently  with  good 
reason,  in  like  manner  refuses  the  character  of 
scholiast  on  the  Basilica  to  Bestes  and  Joannes 
Briennios  [Brixnnius],  though  they  are  named 
as  scholiasts  in  almost  every  modem  work  on 
Giaeco-Roman  law.  [J.  T.  G.] 

CHONDOMA'RIUS.    [Cbnodomarius.] 

CHONIATES.    [NiciTAS.] 

CHORrCIUS  (XoptKiof),  a  rhetorician  and  so- 
phist of  Gaia,  the  pupil  of  Procopius  of  Gaza,  and 
afterwards  of  another  Bop]ust  of  the  same  place, 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about  a.  d. 
620.  His  orations  formed,  in  the  time  of  Photius, 
a  collection  under  the  title  of  i»MK/hm  «cal  awn6^(M 
K&ymp  Sut^ofNM.  They  were  on  very  various  sub- 
jects, but  diiefly  panegyrical  Photius  makes  par- 
ticular mention  of  a  faneral  oration  for  the  rheto- 
rician's teacher.  {Cod.  160 ;  Fabric.  BibL  Cfraec  ix. 
pu  760,  z.  p.  7 1 9,  ed.  Harles. )  Twenty-one  of  Cho- 
ridus's  orations  exist  in  MS.,  of  wluch  two  have 
been  printed  by  Fabridus  with  a  Latin  version  by 
J.  C.  Wolf  (BiU,  Cfftux.  viii.  p.  841,  old  ed.)  and 
a  third  by  ViUoison.  {Anec.  il  pp.  21,  52.)  [P.S.] 

CHOSROES,kingofParthia.  [ Arsacks  xxv.] 

CH0SR0E3,  king  of  Persia.     [Sassanioar.] 

CHRESTUS  (Xfniaros)^  of  Byzantium,  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar  of  Herodes  Atticus,  lived  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  and  taught 
rhetoric  at  AUiens,  where  he  had  sometimes  as 
many  as  a  hundred  auditors.  Among  the  distin- 
guished, men  who  were  his  pupils,  Philostratus 
enumerates  Hippodromus,  Philiscus,  Nicomedes, 
Aristaenetus,  and  Callaeschrus.  Chrestus  was 
given  to  wine.     (Philostr.  VU.  Soph,  ii.  1 1.) 

CHRISTODCyRUS  (Xpi<rrrf5«pos),  a  Greek 
poet  of  Coptus  in  Egypt,  was  the  son  of  Paniscus, 
and  flourisned  in  the  reign  of  Anastasius  I.,  a.  d. 
491 — 518.  He  is  classed  by  Suidas  as  an  epic 
poet  {iw<nrot6s).  1.  There  is  still  extant  a  poem 
of  416  hexameter  verses,  in  which  he  describes  the 
statues  in  the  public  gymnasium  of  Zeuxippus. 
This  gymnasium  was  btult  by  Septimius  Sevems 
at  Byzantium,  and  was  burnt  down  a.  d.  532. 
The  poem  of  Christodorus  is  entitled  "Etc^panfts 
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rff  dryaXfutrwp  rmv  fls  ri  9rifi6tno¥  ywfarUm  it 
^wucaXovfUrov  rov  Zcu^srov.  It  is  printed  k 
the  Antiq,  ConsUatt^kop.  of  Ansehnu  fiiBtei, 
Par.  1711,  Venet.  1729,  and  in  the  Greek  AbiW- 
logy.  (Brunck,  Amal.  iL  p. 456 ;  Jacobs, iiL p^ ICl.) 
He  also  wrote — 2.  'lovvpucd,  a  poem,  in  six  booki 
on  the  taking  of  Isauria  by  Anastasini.  1  l^ee 
books  of  Epigrams,  of  which  two  ej^rsmi  rbub. 
(AnthoLGraec^c)  4.  FourbooksofLettOB.  & 
HirpM^  epic  poems  on  the  history  and  antiqiutiei«f 
various  places,  among  which  were  CoustantiM^ 
Thessalonica,  Nade  near  Heliopolis,  Milerai,  Till- 
ies, Aphrodisias,  and  perhapc  othos.  Sddsi  wA 
Endocia  mention  anoUier  perwm  of  the  Mine  ibk 
a  native  of  Thebes,  who  wrote  •llnrruti  J»*  ktm 
and  ScR^fusra  rwr  dryimp  dmy4pttif  (wheie  Kiittf 
proposes  to  read  fujfrriptnf)  Kofffia  Kci  hafmm. 
(Suidas, «.  r.  'Xpurrofittpiit  and  Ztvfyrtm ;  Eodfloi. 
p.  436 ;  Fabridus,  BibL  Groee.  iv.  p.  468 ;  Jsnte. 
Anih,  Orotic  xiiL  p.  871.)  [P.  &] 

CHRlSTOTHORUS  (Xpurro^6poi\  pstrimfc 
of  Alexandria,  about  a.  d.  836,  wrote  an  ex- 
hortation to  asceticism  under  the  title  W  iimmm 
6  filos  oJrof  Kol  fij  woiot'  t4Kos  wanwrrf^ 
There  are  dtations  from  this  work  in  ADitiVi  d 
Eustaik.  AnticdL  p.  254,  and  Cotderios,  Mmm. 
MSta.  tn  BibL  Oaaar.  There  are  MS&of  tk 
work  at  Vienna,  Paris,  Rome,  Milan,  lad  OxM. 
It  was  printed  in  Greek  add  Latin,  with  osIm,  W 
F.  MoreUus,  Par.  1608,  who  mistook  it  far  tkt 
work  of  Theophilus  of  Alexandria:  Oisfft* 
*AXt^caf9p^tas  \6yot^  Wri  6/towSrwi  Sftfi^m, 
(Fabridus,  BibL  Graec.  vii  p.  109.)  Thm  ■ 
also  a  synodic  epistle  to  the  onperor  Tbcflfbte 
IconomachuB,  by  Christophoms  of  Alexudm,  M 
of  Antioch,  and  Basil  of  Jerusalem,  and  1 455  oikr 
bishops  and  dervy,  on  imagea,  entided  *EvwnM 
vpis  rdif  Bao'iAea  Bc^^iAor  v^  Twr  iytt^  o^ 
atrnip  tucSpmr,  which  is  mentioned  by  Oafta- 
tinus  Porphyrogenitus  in  his  NdrraHo  d§  /m^ 
Eden,  p.  90,  and  by  the  author  of  a  MS.  Ntrr^ 
de  Imag,  B.  Virp.  ap.  Lambec  viii.  p.  334.  Tbe 
work  exists  in  MS.  in  the  Codex  Barooeianiit,  14S. 
It  was  published,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  firrt  ^ 
Combefisius  in  his  McmipmL  RermwL  Cbtutmd.  Pk> 
1664,  4to.,  pp.  110—145,  and  aftemvdi  ^ 
Michael  le  Quien  in  his  edition  of  DaniKO** 
Par.  1712,  L  p.  629.  (Nessel,  OaiaL  BOL  Hr 
doUm^  pt.  V.  p.  129 ;  Cave,  HieL  LkL  sab  m»} 
Fabridus,  BibL  Graee,  viiu  p.  84,  ix.  p  717,  u* 
p.  594.)  [P.  8.) 

CHRISTCPHORUS  the  CA»AR,sonrfC«- 
stantine  V,  Copron3rmu8.  There  is  an  e&* 
against  image-worship  issued  by  him  ssd  Ui 
brother  Nicephorus,  a.  d.  775,  in  the  Imftrid. 
DecreL  de  Ckli.  Imag,  of  Goldastns,  Frua  IM 
4to.,  No.  8,  p.  75.  (Fabric  BibL  Orait,  zn.  ^ 
740.)  For  what  is  known  of  the  life  of  Chn^ 
phoms,  see  Niophorus.  [P*  §.] 

CHRISTCPHORUS,  PATRrCIUS.t»tiw 
of  M3rtilene,  whose  time  is  unknown,  wrcte  ii 
Iambic  verse  a  Menologimm,  or  kistocy  <f  the 
saints,  arranged  according  to  the  saints^  ds^r*  n 
each  month.  Ilie  MS.  was  fbrmeriy  in  the  I^ 
tine  Library,  but  is  now  in  the  Vatican,  Cid.383i 
No.  7.    There  are  also  MSS.  of  the  whoit«rptft 

of  the  work  at  Venice,  Moscow,  and  Puia  It  ■ 
dted  more  than  once  in  the  Gioetarimm  of  Mc«aa*> 
(Cave,  //irf.  LitL  vol  ii.  Disc  pp.  5,  6;  f»t^ 
BibL  Graec  xL  p.  594.)  [P.  S.J 

CHROMATIUS,  a  Latin  writer  omI  faiikip  « 
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Aqnilda,  floariahed  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury and  the  commencement  of  the  fifth.  The 
draunstance  of  his  baptizing  Rafinua,  about  a.  d. 
370,  ihews,  that  he  properly  belongs  to  the  for^ 
mer.  The  year  and  place  of  his  birth  are  alike 
unknown.  It  is  supposed,  that  he  was  a  Ronum ; 
bat  nothing  certain  can  be  ascertained  respecting 
his  natire  phwe.  Though  he  condemned  the  writ- 
ings of  Origen,  hu  friendship  for  Rufinus  continued 
unabated.  Rufinus  also  dedicated  to  him  some  of 
his  worics,  especially  his  Latin  translation  of  Euse- 
bins's  ecdeaiastical  history.  That  Jerome  had  a 
great  esteem  for  him  may  be  inferred  firom  the  foct 
that  be  inscribed  to  him  his  commentaries  on  the 
inophet  Habakkuk  and  some  other  writings.  He 
urged  Jerome  to  transhite  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
into  Latin.  Being  afterwards  displeased  with  this 
fiither,  he  advised  him  in  a  letter  to  cease  attacking 
Rofinns,  and  thus  to  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel 
sttbsisdng  between  those  who  had  formerly  been 
friends.  He  was  a  strenuous  defender  of  Chrysosr 
tOB*8  cause  in  the  West,  for  which  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the  latter.  (Chrysostom,  Epist.  155, 
vol.  iii.  p.  689,  ed.  Benedict)  Chromatius  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  about  410.  Jerome  styles 
him,  most  learned  and  holy ;  but  he  seems  to  bive 
been  a  man  of  judgment  and  determination  rather 
than  of  great  abilities.  When  Anastasius,  the 
Boman  pontiff  condemned  both  Origen  and  Rufi- 
nus, and  ngnified  his  decision  to  Chromatius,  the 
btshop  of  Aquileia  was  so  fai  from  coinciding  with 
the  pontifical  decree,  that  he  received  Rufinus  into 
the  communion  of  the  church. 

Of  his  works  there  are  extant  Homilies  and 
MHse  Tracts  on  the  beatitudes,  on  the  remainder 
of  Matthew's  Gospel,  chap,  v.,  part  of  chap,  vi., 
and  on  Hatth.  iiL  14.  A  few  epistles  also  remain. 
The  best  edition  of  these  pieces  is  that  in  the 
BOdiotkeea  Patrvm^  vol  v.,  Lugd.  1677.  They 
had  been  previously  published  at  Basel,  1528 ;  at 
LoQvain,  1646  ;  and  at  Basel,  1551.  The  epistle 
to  Jerome  respecting  Rufinus,  and  one  addressed 
to  the  emperor  Honorius  in  defence  of  Chrysostom, 
have  been  lost  Among  Jerome^s  woriu  there  is 
an  epistle  concerning  the  nativity  of  the  blessed 
Ifary  addressed  to  Jerome  under  the  names  of 
Chrmnatius  and  Heliodorus,  and  another  bearing 
the  same  names  directed  to  the  same  frtther.  Both 
are  i^mriooa.  Several  epistles  addressed  to  Chro- 
nadus  by  Jerome  are  extant  among  the  voluminous 
vocks  of  the  latter.  (Cave,  Historia  LUeraria ; 
Le  Long,  Bib,  Sac  p.  675 ;  Lardner^s  Warks^  voL 
It.,  Lond.  1827,  8vo.)  [S.  D.J 

CHRYSANTAS  {Xpwrdyras),  a  Persian  peer 
(Sft^tfios)^  is  sud  by  Xenophon  to  have  be^  a 
BMoi  of  superior  powers  of  mind,  but  of  diminutive 
bodily  stature.  (Cyrop,  ii.  3.  §  5.)  He  is  repre- 
■eoted  thjooghout  the  Cyropaedeia  as  deservedly 
hi^  in  the  favour  of  Cyrus,  to  whom  he  provdl 
himself  moat  useful,  not  only  by  his  gallantry  and 
pnmiptitade  in  the  field,  but  also  by  his  wisdom  in 
the  council,  and  the  zeal  with  whidi  he  forwarded 
the  political  plans  of  the  prince.  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  provinces  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  his 
services  were  rewarded,  according  to  Xenophon 
(oomp.  Herod.  L  153),  with  the  satrapy  of  Lydia 
and  Ionia.  (Xen.  Cyrop,  iL  2.  $  17,  &c,  3.  $$  5 
—7,  4.  f  22,  &c,  iU.  1.  $$  1—6,  a  $  48,  &c., 
iv.  1.  $$  a,  4,  3.  $$  15—23,  V.  a  $  6,  vL  2.  $$ 
21, 22,  viL  1.  $  3,  5.  ^  55,  56,  viii  1.  $  1,  &c., 
4.  $  9,  Ac.,  6.  $  7.)  [E.  E.] 
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CHRYSAOR  (Xpwnwp).  1.  A  son  of  Posei- 
don and  Medusa,  and  consequently  a  brother  of 
Pegasus.  When  Perseus  cut  off  the  head  of  Me- 
dusa, Chrysaor  and  Pegasus  sprang  forth  frvrn  it. 
Chrysaor  became  by  Callirrhoe  the  &ther  of  the 
three-headed  Oeryones  and  Echidna.  (Hesiod, 
Tkeog,  280^&c.;  Hygin.  Fab,  Praefl  and  151.) 

2.  The  god  with  the  golden  sword  or  arms.  In 
this  sense  it  is  used  as  a  surname  or  attribute  of 
several  divinities,  such  as  Apollo  (Horn.  IL  xv. 
256),  Artemis  (Herod,  viii.  77),  and  Demeter. 
(Hom.  Hymn,  in  Cer.  4.)  We  find  Chrysaoreus 
as  a  surname  of  Zeus  with  the  same  meaning,  un- 
der which  he  had  a  temple  in  Caria,  which  was  a 
national  sanctuary,  and  the  place  of  meeting  for 
the  national  assembly  of  the  Caiians.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  660 ;  comp.  Pans.  v.  21.  §  5 ;  Steph.  Byz.  s,  v. 
XfMra4>pis,)  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSE'IS  (X(wnfts).  [Astynomk.]  An- 
other mythical  personage  of  this  name  occurs  in 
Apollodorus  (ii.  7.  §  8).  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSERMUS,  (Xprf<r«p/Aof),  a  Corinthian, 
whom  we  find  mentioned  as  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing woriu : — 1.  A  history  of  India,  extending 
to  at  least  80  books.  2.  A  history  of  Persia.  3. 
A  history  of  the  Peloponnesus.  4.  A  treatise  on 
rivers.  (Plut  De  Ftuv,  1, 18,  20,  ParaU.  Min. 
10;  Stob.  FhrU,  xxxix.  31,  C.  11;  Phot  BibL 
167.)  The  period  at  which  he  flourished  is  not 
known.  [E.  E.] 

CHRYSERMUS  (Xf>i^(rffpftof),  an  ancient  phy- 
sician, who  lived  probably  at  the  end  of  the 
second  or  the  b^^inning  of  the  first  century  b.  c, 
as  he  was  one  of  the  tutors  of  Heracleides  of  Ery- 
thrae  (Gal.  De  D^.  Ptds.  iv.  10,  voL  viii.  p. 
743),  perhaps  also  of  Apollonins  Mns,  who  was  a 
fellow-pupil  of  Heracleides.  (Strab.  xiv.  1,  p.  182, 
ed.  Tauchn.)  His  defiiytion  of  the  pulse  has  been 
preserved  by  Oalen  (/.  o,  p.  741),  as  also  one  of 
his  medical  formulae  (De  Compoe.  Medioam,  sec 
Loc  ix.  2,  vol  xiiL  p.  243),  and  an  anecdote  of 
him  is  mentioned  by  Sextus  Empiricus  {Pyrrkon, 
Hypotyp.  i  14.  §  84),  and  copied  into  Cramer*s 
Aneed,  Oraec  voL  iii  p.  412,  where  for  *Y.fwr9ppuos 
we  should  read  Xp6<r§pfios.  He  is  also  mentioned 
by  Pliny.    (H.  iV:  xxii.  32.)  [W.A.G.] 

CHRYSES  {Xp6aris),  1.  A  son  of  Ardys  and 
a  priest  of  ApoUo  at  Chryse.  He  was  the  &ther 
of  Astynome  (Chryseis),  and  when  he  came  to  the 
camp  of  the  Greeks,  offering  a  rich  ransom  for  the 
liberation  of  his  daughter,  he  was  treated  by  Aga- 
memnon with  harsh  words.  Chryses  then  prayed 
to  Apollo  for  vengeance,  and  the  god  sent  a  plague 
into  the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  which  did  not  cease 
raging  until  Calchas  explained  the  cause  of  it,  and 
Odysseus  took  Chryseis  back  to  her  fiither.  (Hom. 
IL  i.  10,  &c) 

2.  A  son  of  Agamemnon  or  Apollo  by  Astynome. 
When  Agamemnon  restored  Astynome  to  her  fa- 
ther, she  was  with  child,  and,  on  giving  birth  to  a 
boy,  she  declared  him  to  be  a  son  of  Apollo,  and 
called  him  Chryses.  Subsequently,  when  Orestes 
and  Ipliigeneia  fled  to  Chryses  on  their  escape  firom 
Tauris,  and  the  latter  recognised  in  the  fagitives 
his  brother  and  sister,  he  assisted  them  in  killing 
king  Thoas.  (Hygin.  Fab,  120,  &c.^ 

3.  A  son  of  Minos  and  the  nymph  Pareia.  He 
lived  with  his  three  brothers  in  the  ishind  of  Paros, 
and  having  murdered  two  of  the  companions  of 
Heracles,  they  were  all  put  to  death  by  the  latter. 
(Apollod.  ii  5.  §  9,  iii  1.  §  2.) 
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4.  A  son  of  Poseidon  and  Chryaogeneia,  and 
fethw  of  Minyaa.  (Pans.  ix.  36.  §  3.)      [L.  S.] 

CHRYSES  {Xp6<nis),  of  Alexandria,  a  skilful 
mechanician,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century  after  Christ  (Procop.  <ie  Aedif.  Jut- 
tin,  iii.  3.)  •  [P.  S.] 

CHRYSIPPUS  (Xpvfftmros),  a  son  of  Pelops 
by  the  nymph  Axioche  or  by  Danais  (Plut.  Par 
roll.  Hist,  Gr.  ei  Rom,  33),  and  accordingly  a  step- 
brother of  Alcathous,  Atreus,  and  Thyestes.  While 
still  a  boy,  he  was  carried  off  by  king  Laius  of 
Thebes,  who  instructed  him  in  driving  a  chariot. 
( Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  5.)  According  to  others,  he  was 
carried  off  by  Theseus  during  the  contests  cele- 
brated by  Pelops  (Hygin.  Fab.  271) ;  but  Pelops 
recovered  him  by  force  of  arms.  His  step-mother 
Hippodameia  hated  him,  and  induced  her  sons 
Atreus  and  Thyestes  to  kill  him  ;  whereas,  ac- 
cording to  another  tradition,  Chrysippus  was 
killed  by  his  fisither  Pelops  himself,  (Pans.  vi.  20. 
§  4;  Hygin.  FoA.  85;  SchoL  ad  Thucyd.  i  9.) 
A  second  mythical  Chrysippus  is  mentioned  by 
ApoUodorus  (ii.  1.  §  5).  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSIPPUS  (XfwVnnroO.  1.  Of  Tyana, 
a  learned  writer  on  the  art  of  cookery,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  on  the  art  of  making  bread  or 
sweetmeats,  is  c^ed  by  Athenaeus  ffwlil^s  w^nfAO- 
ro\6yoSy  and  seems  to  have  been  little  known  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  latter  author.  One  of  his 
works  treated  specially  of  the  art  of  bread-making, 
and  was  entitled  *AinoKowuc6s.  (Athen.  iii  p. 
113,  xiv.  pp.  647,  c,  648,  a.  c) 

2.  The  author  of  a  work  entitled  *lra\ued, 
(Plut.  ParaU.  Min,  c  28.) 

CHRYSIPPUS,  a  learned  freedman  of  Cicero, 
who  ordered  him  to  attend  upon  his  son  in  b.  a 
52;  but  as  he  left  young  Marcus  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  patron^  Cicero  determined  to 
declare  his  manumission  void.  As,  however,  we 
find  Chrysippus  in  the  confidence  of  Cicero  again 
in  B.  c.  48,  he  probably  did  not  carry  his  threat 
into  effect  (Cic  ad  Q.  Fr,  m.  4,  5,  ad  Ati,  iii, 
2,5,11.) 

CHRYSIPPUS,  VETTIUS,  a  fteedman  of 
the  architect  Cyrus,  and  himself  also  an  architect 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  14,  ad  AU.  xiil  29,  xiv.  9.) 

CHRYSIPPUS  (X^<rnnroi),  a  Stoic  phUoso- 
pher,  son  of  Apollonius  of  Tarsus,  but  bom  himself 
at  Soli  in  Cilida.  When  young,  he  lost  his  pater- 
nal property,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  and 
went  to  AUiens,  where  he  became  the  disciple  of 
Cleanthes,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Stoical 
•chooL  Some  say  that  he  even  heard  Zeno,  a  pos- 
sible but  not  probable  statement,  as  Zeno  died  B.C. 
264,  and  Chrysippus  was  bom  b.  c.  280.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 
Stoics  without  considerable  hesitation,  as  we  hear 
that  he  studied  the  Academic  philosophy,  and  for 
some  time  openly  dissented  firom  Cleanthes.  Dift- 
liking  the  Academic  scepticism,  he  became  one  of 
the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  principle,  that 
knowledge  is  attainable  and  may  be  established  on 
certain  foundations.  Hence,  though  not  the  founder 
of  the  Stoic  school,  he  was  the  first  person  who 
based  its  doctrines  on  a  plausible  system  of  reason- 
ing, so  that  it  was  said,  **  if  Chrysippus  had  not 
existed,  the  Porch  could  not  have  been'*  (Ding. 
Laert  vii.  183),  and  among  the  later  Stoics  his 
opinions  had  more  weight  than  those  of  either  Zeno 
or  Cleanthes,  and  he  was  considered  an  authority 
{rom  which  there  was  no  appeal.    He  died  a.  c 
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207,  aged  73  (Laert  L  c),  though  Valerius  Miri- 
mus  (viii.  7.  §  10)  says,  that  he  lived  till  past  80. 
Various  stories  are  handed  down  by  tradiUon  to 
account  for  his  death — as  that  he  died  firom  a  fit  of 
laughter  on  seeing  a  donkey  eat  figs,  or  that  he  Cell 
sick  at  a  sacrifici^  feast,  and  died  five  dajrs  after. 

With  regard  to  the  worth  of  Chrysippus  as  s 
philosopher,  it  ia  the  opinion  of  Ritter  that,  in  spite 
of  the  common  statement  that  he  differed  in  some 
points  from  Zeno  and  Cleanthes  (Cic  Acad,  u.  47), 
he  was  not  in  truth  so  much  the  author  of  any 
new  doctrines  as  the  successful  opponent  of  those 
who  dissented  from  the  existing  Stoic  system,  and 
the  inventor  of  new  arguments  in  its  support 
With  the  reasoning  of  his  predecessors  he  ap^ean 
to  have  been  dissatisfied,  from  the  story  of  his  tell- 
ing Cleanthes  that  he  only  wished  to  leam  the 
principles  of  his  school,  and  would  himself  provide 
arguments  to  defend  them.  Besides  his  struggles 
against  the  Academy,  he  felt  very  strongly  the 
dangerous  influence  of  the  Epicuraui  system ;  and 
in  order  to  counterbalance  the  seductive  influence 
of  their  moral  theory,  he  seems  to  have  wished  in 
some  d^[ree  to  popularize  the  Stoic  doctrine,  and 
to  give  to  the  study  of  ethics  a  more  prominent 
phi^  than  was  consistent  with  his  statement,  that 
physics  (under  which  he  included  the  whole  science 
of  theology,  or  investigations  into  the  nature  of 
God)  was  the  highest  branch  of  philosophy.  This 
is  one  of  the  contradictions  for  which  he  is  re- 
proached by  Plutarch,  whose  work  De  Stoieorum 
RepuffmuUHs  is  written  chiefly  against  his  incon- 
sistencies, some  of  which  are  important,  some 
merely  verbal  The  third  of  the  ancient  divisions 
of  philosophy,  logic  (or  the  theory  of  the  sources  (rf 
human  knowledge),  was  not  considered  by  Chry- 
sippus of  the  same  importance  as  it  had  appeared 
to  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  and  he  followed  the  Epi- 
cureans in  calling  it  rather  the  organum  of  philoso- 
phy than  a  port  of  philosophy  itselfl  Ho  was  also 
strongly  opposed  to  another  opinion  of  Aristotle, 
viz.  that  a  life  of  contemplative  solitude  is  best 
suited  to  the  wise  man— considering  this  a  mere 
pretext  for  selfish  enjoyment,  and  extolling  a  life 
of  energy  and  activity.  (Plut  de  Stoic,  Rep,  iL) 

Chrysippus  is  pronounced  by  Cicero  (de  Nat 
Deor,  iii.  10)  ^  homo  sine  dubio  versutus,  et  calli- 
dus,^  and  the  same  character  of  quickness  and 
sagacity  was  generally  attributed  to  him  by  the 
ancients.  His  industry  was  so  great,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  seldom  written  less  than  500  lines 
a-day,  and  to  have  left  behind  him  705  works. 
These  however  seem  to  have  consisted  verylar^y 
of  quotations,  and  to  have  been  undistinguished 
for  elegance  of  style.  Though  none  of  them  an* 
extant,  yet  his  fragments  are  much  more  numeroas 
than  those  of  his  two  predecessors.  His  audition 
was  profound,  he  is  cfdled  by  Cicero  (T^uc  i  45) 
^in  omni  historia  curiosus,^  and  he  appears  to  have 
overiooked  no  branch  of  study  except  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy,  which  were  n^ected  by 
the  Stoics  till  the  time  of  Posidonius.  His  taste 
for  analysing  and  refuting  frdlacies  and  so[^i9tieal 
subtleties  was  derived  fi^m  the  Megarians  (Pint 
Stoic.  Hep,  X.)  :  in  the  whole  of  this  bimnidi  of 
reasoning  he  was  very  successful,  and  has  1^  nu- 
merous treatises  on  the  subject,  e.^  infk  tmt  wkm 
m-wriuv^  wtpl  Ac^^wr,  k,  t.  A,  (Diog.  Laert  viL 
192,  193.)  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  kind  of 
argument  called  Sorites.  (C3^rys^>pi  acerms.  Pen. 
Sai,  vi.  80.)    In  person  he  was  so  slight,  ihaU  his 
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ttatae  in  tiie  CerameicaB  was  hidden  by  a  neish- 
booring  df^aie  of  a  hone ;  whence  Carneades,  who, 
BB  head  of  the  Academy,  bore  him  no  great  good- 
will, gave  him  the  sonluiquet  of  Kpi^iviros. 

(OreUi,  Chtom,  TuiL  ii.  p.  U4;  Ritter,  Gu- 
dickte  der  PkU.  xL  5,  1 ;  Brucker,  HisL  Crit.  PhiL 
IL  ii.  9,  2 ;  Baguet,  de  Chrysippi  rita,  dodrma  et 
rtliquiis  Commtni.  Loran.  18*22;  Petersen,  Philo- 
wfhkie  Cktynppeae  Fundamewkk,  Alton.  1827.) 
The  general  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  is 
giren  under  Zbno.  [G.  £.  L.  C] 

CHRYSIPPUS  (Xptf<n»»oj),  the  name  of 
several  physicians,  who  have  been  firequently  con- 
founded together,  and  whom  it  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  with  certainty. 

1.  Of  Cnidos,  has  sometimes  been  confounded 
with  the  celebrated  Stoic  philosopher  of  the  same 
name,  who,  however,  lived  about  a  century  hiter. 
He  was  the  son  of  Erineus  (Diog.  Laert  viiL  ^), 
.  and  must  have  lived  in  the  fourth  century  b.  a,  as 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  Praxagoras  (Cels.  De 
Med.  Praef.  lib.  i.  p.  5  ;  Plin.  H.  N,  xxvi.  6),  a 
pupU  of  Eudoxus  of  Cnidos  and  Philistion  f  Diog. 
Laieirt.  L  c),  fiiither  of  Chrysippui  the  physician  to 
Ptolemy  Soter  (id.  vii.  186),  and  tutor  to  Era- 
sistratus  (id.  L  c ;  Plin.  H.  N,  xxix.  3 ;  Galen, 
Ik  Ven,  Sect,  adv.  Erasislr.  c.  7,  vol  xi.  p.  171), 
Anstogenes  (id.  De  Ven.  sed.  adv,  Eransir.  Pom, 
Deg,  c  2,  et  />B  CStr.  Rai.  per  Ven.  Sect,  c  2, 
vol  xi  pp.  197,  252),  Medius  (id.  ilnd.),  and  Me- 
trodorus.      (Sext  Empir.  coni.  Afaihem.  i.  12,  p. 
271,  ed.   Fabric.)      He    accompanied  his   tutor 
Eadoxus  into  Egjrpt  (Diog.  Laert  viii.  87),  but 
nothing  more  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life. 
He  wrote  several  works,  which  are  not  now  ex- 
tant, and  Oalen  says  {De  Ven.  Sect.  adv.  Erasistr. 
Pom.  Deg.  c.  5,  vol  xi.  p.  221),  that  even  in  his 
time  they  were  in  danger  of  being  lost.     Several 
of  his  medical  opinions  are,  however,  preserved  by 
Galen,  by  whom  he  is  frequently  quoted  and  Vd- 
fimed  to.     (De  Ven.  Sect,  adv,  Erasistr.^  j[e,,  vol 
XL  pp.  149,  &C.,  171,  &c,  197, 221,  &c.) 

2.  The  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  physician  to 
Ptolemy  Soter,  king  of  Eg^t,  a  c.  323—283, 
and  was  felselv  accused,  scourged,  and  put  to 
death,  but  on  what  charge  is  not  mentioned.  (Diog. 
Laert.  vu.  186.) 

3.  A  pupil  of  Erasistratus  (Diog.  Laert.  viL  186), 
who  must  have  lived  therefore  in  the  third  century 
B.  c.  Some  persons  think  he  was  the  author 
of  the  work  De  Bnugiea,  *"  On  the  Cabbage,*' 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (H,  N.  xx.  33)  and  Plinius 
ValerianuB  {De  Med.  iv.  29),  but  this  is  quite 
imcertain. 

4.  A  writer  on  Agriculture,  TtotpyiKd,  mention- 
ed by  Diogenes  La^rtius  (rii.  186),  and  distin- 
guished by  him  from  the  pupil  of  Erasistratus. 

5.  A  follower  of  Asdepiades,  who  must  there- 
fore (if  Asdepiades  of  Bithynia  be  the  person 
taeaxit)  have  lived  in  the  first  century  a.  c.  One 
of  fait  works  is  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus  {De 
Aforb.  Ckron.  iv.  8,  p.  537),  and  a  physician  of  the 
same  name  is  mentioned  by  him  in  several  other 
passages  (pp.  99,  107,  323,  376),  but  whether  the 
same  person  be  meant  in  each  passage  is  uncertain. 

6.  A  native  of  Cilicia,  who  may  perhaps  have 
been  the  tutor  of  Athenaeus  (who  was  also  bom 
in  Cilicia),  as  Galen  calls  him  the  great-grandfather 
of  the  sect  of  the  Pneumatici  (De  Diff,  Puis.  iL 
10,  vol  Till  p.  631.)  He  lived  prohably  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  aera.  [W.  A.  G  ] 
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CHRYSIPPUS  (XpwriWos),  a  native  of  Cap- 
padocia,  was  a  celebrated  ecdesiastical  writer,  who 
lived  during  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  the 
Christian  aera.  Chrysippus  had  two  brothers, 
Cosmas  and  Gabriel,  all  of  whom  received  a  learned 
education  in  Syria,  and  were  afterwards  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  the  abbot  Euthymius  at  Jerusalem. 
There  Chrysippus  took  orders,  and  became  Oecono- 
mus  in  the  ^  Monasterium  Laurae,*'  praefect  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Resurrection,  and  custos  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  an  office  which  he  held 
during  ten  years.  He  wrote  many  works  on  eccle- 
iiastiod  matten,  and  his  style  is  at  once  elegant 
and  condse ;  but  his  productions  are  lost  except  a 
treatise  entitled  **Homilia  de  Sancta  Deipara,** 
which  is  contained  with  a  Latin  translation  in  the 
second  volume  of  '^Auctuarius  Duceanus,**  and 
some  fragments  of  a  small  work  entitled  "  Enco- 
mium Theodori  Martyris,**  which  are  extant  in 
Eustathius  Constantinopolitanus  **  Liber  de  Statu 
Vitae  Functorum.**  (Cave,  Hist,  Liter,  vol.  i.  p. 
357.)  [W.P.] 

CHRYSOBERGES,  LUCAS  {Aoukus  Xpvao- 
6ipyns)f  an  important  writer  on  the  Canon  law 
and  other  ecclesiastical  and  religious  subjects,  was 
chosen  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  a.  d.  1155, 
presided  at  the  syqod  of  Constantinople  in  1 1 66, 
and  died  in  1 167.  His  works  are  mostly  lost,  and 
only  some  fragments  are  printed.  Thirteen  ^  De- 
creta  Synodalia^'  are  contained  in  Leunclavius, 
**  Jus  Graeco-Romanum.**  They  treat  on  important 
subjects,  as,  for  instance.  No.  2.  ^  De  Clericis  qui 
se  immiscent  saecularibus  Negotiis  ;**  No.  4.  **  De 
indecoris  et  scenids  Ritibus  sanctorum  notariorum 
Festo  abrogandis  ;**  No.  13,  **  Ne  Clerid  turpi- 
lucra  fiant,  aut  medici,**  &c  A  Greek  poem  in 
iambic  verses,  and  another  poem  on  &sting,  both 
extant  in  MS.  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna, 
are  attributed  to  Chrysoberges,  and  it  is  believed 
that  he  wrote  his  poem  on  festing  at  the  request  of 
a  lady,  before  he  was  appointed  to  the  patriarchal 
see  of  Constantinople. 

One  Maximus  Chrysobei^ges,  who  lived  about 
1 400,  wrote  **  Oratio  de  Processione  Spiritus 
Sancti,**  dedicated  to  the  Cretans,  and  which  is 
printed  with  a  Latin  translation  in  the  second 
vol.  of  Leo  AUatius,  **  Graecia  Orthodoxa.**  (Cave, 
HisL  Liter,  ii.  p.  390,  ad  an.  1155;  Fabric.  BiU, 
Graec.  xL  pp.  338,  339,  ix.  679.)  [W.  P.] 

CHRYSOCE'PHALUS,  MACA'RIUS  (Mo- 
K^ios  XpwroKiipaKos),  a  Greek  ecclesiastical  writer 
of  great  repute.  The  time  at  which  he  lived  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  investigation :  Cave  says 
that  it  is  not  correctly  known ;  Oudin  thinks  that 
he  lived  about  a.  d.  1290 ;  but  Fabricius  is  of  opi- 
nion that  he  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as 
would  appear  torn  the  fiu;t,  that  the  condemnation 
of  Barlaam  and  Gregorius  Adndynus  took  place  in 
the  synod  of  Constantinople  in  1351,  in  presence 
of  a  great  number  of  prelates,  among  whom  there 
was  Macarius,  archbishop  of  Philadelphia. 

The  original  name  of  Chrysocephalus  was 
Macarius,  and  he  was  also  archbishop  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  he  was  called  Chrysocephalus  because,  hav- 
ing made  numerous  extracts  from  the  works  of  the 
frithers,  he  arranged  them  under  different  heads, 
which  he  called  ypwra  jce^xiAflua,  or  **  Golden 
Heads.**  Chrysocephalus  was  a  man  of  extensive 
learning :  his  works,  which  were  very  numerous, 
were  entirdy  on  rdigious  subjects,  and  highly  es- 
teemed in  hu  day ;  but  ody  one,  of  comparatively 
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Braall  importance,  the  **OTatio  in  Exaltationem 
Sanctae  Crucia,^  has  been  published,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  by  Gretseros,  in  his  great  work  **  De 
Cruce."  The  most  important  work  of  Chrysoce- 
phalof  is  his  Commentary  on  St.  Matthew,  in  three 
Tolomes,  each  of  which  was  divided  into  twenty 
books.  Only  the  first  rolume,  containing  twenty 
books,  is  extant  in  the  Bodleian.  (Cod.  Baronianos; 
it  is  entitled  'E|if{7i}<nf  tit  r6  ncord  MarBcuow  iytop 
ZictyyiKtov^  avWwyfiura  fcal  (rurrctfcura  kc^oXoi- 
«9«r  vapd  Meucaplov  MirrpowoXirov  ^iXai§X^las 
rov  X(nHroK9ipdXou^  &c)  Fabricius  gives  the  pro- 
oemimn  to  it,  with  a  Latin  transUtiop.  The  most 
important  unong  his  other  works  are  **  Orationes 
XIV.  in  Festa  Ecdesiae,**  **  Expositio  in  Canones 
Apostolormn  et  Conciliorum,*'  which  he  wrote  in 
the  isUnd  of  Chios,  **  Magnum  Alphabetum,**  a 
Commentary  on  Lucas,  so  odled  beosuse  it  is  di- 
vided into  as  many  chapters  as  there  are  letters  in 
the  alphabet,  viz.  twenty-four ;  it  is  extant  in  the 
Bodleian,  and  is  inscribed  EOayycXimSy  Sicb^oior 
prifidrtrtf  XpwroKi^aXos  ovmi&fitrw  iifM§  reanty6f 
Meuedpios  *t\aSt\^las,  6  ohchyis  r^f  fuucapias 
Tpidios,  Fabricius  gives  the  prooemium,  "  Cosmo- 
genia,^  a  Commentary  on  Genesis,  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  first  of  which  is  entitled  **  Cosmo- 
genia,^  and  the  second  ^  Patriaichae.'^  The  MS. 
works  of  Chrysocephalus  were  nearly  all  known  to 
Gretserus,  and  still  more  so  to  Leo  AUatius,  who 
often  refers  to  them,  and  gives  some  fragments  or 
passages  of  them  in  his  works  **  De  Concilio  Flo- 
rentino,  adversus  Creightoninm,^  **Diatriba  de 
Script  Symeon.,"  **De  PseUis,''  &c  (Fabric 
BibL  Grate,  viiL  pp.  675—683  ;  Cave,  Hid,  Lit 
vol.  il  D.  pp.  19,  20.)  [W.  P.] 

CHRYSO'CHOUS  (XfwwJx<w»X  »  P«>f  »«» 
at  Alexandria,  who  may  have  lived  between  the 
fifth  and  tenth  centuries  after  Christ,  of  whom  a 
story  is  told  by  Nicohuis  Myrepsus.  (De  Compo$, 
Medieam,  xxiv.  60,  85,  pp.  664,  666.)  At  the 
age  of  thirty-two  he  lost  his  sight,  upon  which  he 
went  to  a  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  offer  up 
prayers  for  his  recovery.  Here  he  is  said  to  have 
been  directed  to  a  place  where  he  would  find  a 
written  paper,  which  contained  a  prescription  for 
making  an  eye-wash ;  by  means  of  which  he  was 
himself  restored  to  sight,  and  also  gained  a  large 
income  by  healing  others.  At  his  death  he  gave 
the  prescription  to  one  of  his  daughters,  and  it  has 
been  preserved  by  Nicolaus  Myrepsus.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

CHRYSOCOCCES,  GEOllGIUS  (r«rfp7u>f  6 
XpMrofadrmif),  was  a  learned  Greek  physician, 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
of  the  Christian  aera,  and  wrote  several  valuable 
works  on  astronomy  and  mathematics.  It  would 
seem  that  Georgius  Chrysococces  is  identical  with 
Chrysococces  the  friend  of  Theodore  Gaza,  both  of 
whom  were  employed  for  some  time  in  the  library 
of  the  Vatican,  and  saved  several  valuable  Greek 
MSS.  firom  oblivion  or  destruction.  None  of  the 
works  of  Chrysococces  have  ]>een  printed,  although 
their  publication  would  apparently  be  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  the  history  of  astronomy.  His  prin- 
cipal works  extant  in  MS.  are :  'E^i^ytiffis  ctr  n)v 
cvrrss^ip  T«r  Iltp<nip  h  irc^a\aloir  /u{^,  <r^v  roir 
^Aarpopofwcoit  iiaypdfifta4n,  fcal  Ttttfpa/^ucots 
Tclpc^iVy  **  Expositio  in  Constructionem  Persarum 
per  Q^ita  47,  cum  Astronomids  Designationibns, 
et  Geographicis  Tabalis,**  in  the  BibL  Ambrosiana. 
It  seems  tbat  this  work  is  the  same  which  we  find 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  under  the  titie 
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THtpylov  rov  X/wtroN^idrn  rov  UerpoS  'AorptH' 
fiucd.  There  is  another  Codex  in  the  aame  librsrj, 
intitled  rntpylov  larpw  rov  XfMmcSiaeti  v^  np 
ffi^pi^trcws  r^r  liifUpas  Tijs  iwKms  <rv{Vylat  ifXlsv 
iral  aik^s,  ^  De  inveniendis  Syzygiis  Dmse 
sohribus  per  singulos  Anni  Menses.^  In  the 
Royal  Library  at  Madrid  is  litis  8c7  noraoicffiaf ov 
*Cipo<nt6itov^  iJTot  *A.arp6kalSw,  **  Qnomodo  co»- 
struendnm  sit  Horoscopium,  ant  Astrolabium.**  A 
codex  in  the  Ambrosian  Library,  inscribed'EicSotfu 
ctT  t6  *lov9diic6v  ifynnipvyov^  ^  Editio  et  Expontio 
Syntagmatis  Canonum  Astronomicorum  Judaico* 
rum,**  is  attributed  to  Georgius  Chrysococces,  who 
has  also  left  a  MS.  of  Homer*s  Odyssey,  written 
and  accompanied  with  scholia  by  huns^  in  the 
year  of  the  worid  6844  (a.  d.  1336),  as  it  is  aid 
in  the  copy  of  this  work  which  was  fbnneriy  in 
the  Bibl.  Paladna  at  Heidelbeig,  whence  it  wm 
sent  to  Rome  by  the  Spaniards,  and  kept  in  the 
Vatican  library  till  1815,  when  it  was  sent  bade 
to  Heidelberg  with  the  rest  of  the  Palatine  libiaiy 
by  order  of  pope  Pius  VII.  It  is  doubtful  if 
(Georgius  Chrysococces  is  the  same  Chrysococces 
who  wrote  a  history  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  of 
which  a  fragment  on  the  murder  of  suftan  Muiad 
I.  in  ▲.  D.  1389  is  given  by  Fabricius.  The  com- 
plete astronomical  works  of  Chrysococces,  as  stated 
above,  have  not  been  published,  but  several  of  his 
Astronomical  and  Geographical  tables  have  been 
inserted  in  various  modem  works  on  Astronomy 
and  Geography.  (Fabric.  BUA,  Graec  xiL  pp.  54 
57.)  [W.  P.] 

CHRYSCGONUS  (XiMr6yopos.)  1.  A  cele- 
brated player  on  the  flute,  who  dressed  in  a  sacred 
robe  (TvOucfi  <rroAiJ)  pbyed  to  keep  the  rowers  m 
time,  when  Alcibiades  made  his  triumphal  entry 
into  the  Peiraeeus  on  his  return  from  banishment 
in  &  c.  407.  From  a  conversation  between  the 
fiither  of  Chrysogonus  and  Stratonicus,  reported  by 
Athenaeus,  it  seems  that  Chrysogonus  had  a  brother 
who  was  a  dramatic  poet.  Chrysogonus  himself 
was  the  author  of  a  poem  or  drama  entitled  Tlokt- 
Tc^  which  some  attributed  to  Epicharmns.  (  Athen. 
xii.  p.  353,  d.,  viii.  p.  350,  e^  xiv.  p.  648,  d.) 

2.  The  father  of  the  poet  Samus,  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  and  devoted  servant  of  Philip  V.  of 
Macedon.  (b.  a  220 — 179.)  lie  was  employed 
by  Philip  both  in  war  and  in  peace,  and  possessed 
great  influence  with  the  king,  which  he  aeems  to 
have  exercised  in  an  honourable  manner,  for 
Polybius  says  that  Philip  was  most  mexcifnl  when 
he  followed  the  advice  of  Chrysogonus.  (P(dyb, 
V.  9,  97,  viL  12,  ix.  23.) 

CHRYSCGONUS,  L.  CORNE'LIUS,  a  &- 
vottrite  freedman  of  Sulla,  purchased,  at  SuQa^ 
sale  of  the  goods  of  the  proscribed,  the  property  of 
S.  Rotcius  Amerinus,  which  was  worth  250 
talents,  for  2000  denarii,  and  afterwards  accused 
Roscius*s  son,  who  was  also  named  S.  Roscias 
Amerinus,  of  the  murder  of  his  father,  (b.  c.  80.) 
Cicero  pronounced  his  first  public  oration  in  de- 
fence of  Roscius,  and  in  that  oration  we  have  a 
powerfril  picture  of  the  profligate  character  of 
Chrysogonus.  It  cannot  be  said  with  certainty 
whether  in  this  proceeding  Chrysogonus  was,  as 
Plutarch  aflirms,  merely  the  instrument  of  SoDa. 
(Plut  Cic  Z;  Cic  pro  &  Roae,  Amtr. ;  PKn. 
H.  N.  XXXV.  18.  s.  5a)  [P.  Sw] 

CHRYSOLCRAS,    DEMET'RIUS    ( 
rptos  6  Xpwr6XMpas)^  a  native  of  Thessalonica, ' 
a  Greek  priest  renoMmed  as  a  theologian,  phfloa»- 
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pher,  astronomer,  and  statesman.  His  uncommon 
talents  procnred  him  an  introduction  to  John  Canta- 
cusenus,  formerly  emperor  (John  VI.)  and  from 
1355  a  monk.  Cantacuzenus  recommended  him  to 
the  emperor  Manuel  11.(1391 — 1425  ),by  whom  he 
was  employed  in  Tarions  important  offices.  Manuel 
tent  hun  on  leyeral  occasions  as  ambassador  to 
foreign  courts.  One  hundred  letters  which  Chry- 
soloru  wrote  to  that  emperor  are  extant  in  MS.  in 
the  Bodleian,  and  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris. 
Besides  these  letters,  Chrysolorais  wrote  several 
treatises  on  religious  subjects,  entitled  Atd\oyoi^ 
inch  as  **  Dialogus  adversus  Demetrium  Cydonium, 
pro  Nioolao  Cabasila  de  Processione  Spiritus 
Sancti;"  **  Dialogus  contra  Latinos;"  "  Enco- 
mimn  in  S.  Demetrium  Martyrem  ;"  **  Tractatua 
ex  Libris  Nili  contra  Latinos  de  Processione  Spi- 
ritos  Sancti ;"  ^  EpistoU  ad  Barlaamum  de  Pro- 
cessione Spiritus  Sancti,*'  extant  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, probably  made  by  the  same  Barlaam  with 
his  own  refutation,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum 
Coloniensis  ;**  ^  Homilia  de  Transfignratione 
Christi  ;*"  •*  De  Sepultura  ;**  **  De  Resurrectione  f 
**  De  Aimunciatione,**  &c.,  extant  in  MS.  in  dijf- 
fa%nt  libraries  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 
**  Dispntatio  coram  Manuele  Imperatore  inter 
Demetrium  Chrysoloram  et  Antonium  Asculanum 
de  Christi  Verbis,  Melius  ei  (Judae)  esset  si  natus 
Don  fuisset,**  Ex  versione  Georgii  Trombae,  Flo- 
rence, 1618;  it  seems  that  the  Greek  text  of  this 
work  is  hwt  (Fabric.  Bibl,  Graec.  xi.  p.  41 1,  &c  ; 
Care,  Hid.  LU.  vol  ii.  p.  520.)  [W.  P.] 

CHRYSOLO'RAS,  MANUEL  (Mayow)A  o 
Xpv(rd\wpas)f  one  of  the  most  learned  Greeks  of 
his  time,  contributed  to  the  reviral  of  Greek  litera- 
tne  in  western  Europe.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  Greek  empire  was  in  the 
greatest  danger  of  being  overthrown  by  sultan 
Bayazid  IL,  who,  however,  was  checked  in  his 
ambitious  designs  by  Timur^  and  being  taken 
prisoner  by  him,  died  in  captivity.  Before  this 
event,  and  probably  in  a.  d.  1389,  Manuel  Chry- 
aoloras  was  sent  by  the  emperor  Manuel  Palaeologus 
to  some  European  kings  (among  others  to  the  Eng- 
lish), at  whose  courts  he  remained  several  years, 
endeavouring  to  persuade  them  to  undertake  a 
cnuade  agmnst  the  Turks.  His  efforts,  however, 
vere  unsuccessful,  for  the  western  princes  had  no 
confidence  in  the  Greek  emperor,  nor  in  his  pro- 
mises to  effect  the  union  of  the  Greek  with  the 
Latin  church.  Having  become  acquainted  with 
•everal  of  the  most  learned  Italians,  he  accepted 
their  proposition  to  settle  in  Italy  and  to  lecture 
on  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  This  he 
did  with  great  success  in  Venice,  Florence,  Milan 
(1397),  Pavia,  and  Rome :  his  most  distinguished 
popils  were  Leonardo  Aretino,  Leonardo  Bnini, 
Poggio  Bracciotini,  Filelfo,  Francisco  Strozzi,  and 
nany  more.  His  renown  as  a  learned  priest  and 
eloquent  orator  were  so  great,  that  he  was  sent  to 
the  council  of  Constance,  where  he  died  a  short 
tone  after  hia  arrival,  in  the  month  of  April,  1415. 
He  was  buried  in  the  chureh  of  the  Dominicans  at 
Constance,  and  Aeneas  Sylvim  wrote  Ms  epitaph, 
which  is  given  in  the  works  cited  below. 

Manuel  Chrysoloras  was  the  author  of  several 
treatises  on  religious  subjects,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  letters  on  various  topics,  which  are  ex- 
tant in  different  libraries  in  Italy,  France,  Germany, 
sad  Sweden.  Only  two  of  his  works  have  been 
(rioted,  m.,  1.  ^  Epistolae  III  de  Comparatione  | 
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Veteris  et  Novae  Romae,**  the  Greek  text  with  a 
Latin  version  by  Petrus  Lambecius,  appended  to 
*^  Codices  de  Antiquitatibus  Constantinop.**  Paris, 
1665,  fol.  These  letters  are  elegantly  written. 
The  first  is  rather  prolix,  and  is  addressed  to  tiie 
emperor  John  Palaeolcwus;  the  second  to  John 
Chrysoloras ;  and  the  third  to  Demetrius  Chryso- 
loras. This  John  Chrysoloras,  the  contemporary  of 
Manuel  and  Demetrius  Chrysoloras,  wrote  some 
treatises  and  letters  of  little  importance,  several  of 
which  are  extant  in  MS.  2.  'Lptirtifjutra  sive 
Quaestiones  (that  is,  *^  Grammaticales^O*  printed 
probably  for  the  first  time  in  1488,  and  frequently 
reprinteid  at  the  latter  end  of  that  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  next.  This  is  a  grammar  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  one  of  the  first  that  circulated  in 
Italy.  .(Fabric  BibL  Graec  xi  p. 409,  &c.)  [W.  P.] 

CHRYSOPELEIA  (XpwrowiXtta),  a  hama- 
dryad who  was  one  day  in  great  danger,  as  the 
o^-tree  which  she  inhabited  was  undermined  by 
a  mountain  torrent.  Areas,  who  was  hunting  in 
the  neighbourhood,  discovered  her  situation,  led 
the  torrent  in  another  direction,  and  secured  the 
tree  by  a  dam.  Chrysopeleia  became  by  Areas 
the  mother  of  Elatus  and  Apheidas.  (Apollod.  iii. 
9,  il;  Tzetz.  ad  Lpooph,  480.)  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSO'STOMUS,  JOANNES  {Xpwr6<rri>. 
fioSf  golden-mouthed,  so  sumamed  firom  the  power 
of  his  eloquence),  was  bom  at  Antioch,  most  pro- 
bably A.  D.  347,  though  the  dates  344  and  354 
have  also  been  given.  His  father  Secundus  was  a 
general  in  the  imperial  army,  and  his  mother  An- 
thusa  was  left  a  widow  soon  after  his  birth.  From 
her  he  received  his  first  religious  impressions,  so 
that  she  was  to  him  what  Monica  viras  to  Augustin, 
though,  unlike  Augustin,  Chrysostom  from  his 
earliest  childhood  was  continually  advancing  in 
seriousness  and  eamesUiess  of  mind,  and  underwent 
no  violent  inward  struggle  before  he  embraced 
Christianity.  To  this  circumstance,  Neander 
(Kirchengetch,  iii.  p.  1440,  &c.)  attributes  the  pecu- 
liar form  of  his  doctrine,  his  strong  feeling  that  the 
choice  of  belief  or  unbelief  rests  with  ourselves, 
and  that  God^s  grace  is  given  in  proportion  to  our 
own  wish  to  receive  it.  Libanins  taught  him  elo- 
quence, and  said,  that  he  should  have  desired  to 
see  him  his  successor  in  his  school,  if  the  Christians 
had  not  stolen  him.  Before  his  ordination,  he  re- 
tired first  to  a  monastery  near  Antioch,  and  after- 
wards to  a  solitary  cavern,  where  he  committed  the 
whole  of  the  Bible  to  memory.  In  this  cavern  he 
so  injured  his  health  that  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Antioch,  where  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  the 
bishop  Meletius,  a.  d.  381,  who  had  previously 
baptized  him,  and  afterwards  presbyter  by  Flavia- 
nus,  succMsor  to  Meletius,  a.  d.  386.  At  Antioch 
his  success  as  a  preacher  was  so  great,  that  on  the 
death  of  Nectarius,  arehbishop  of  Constantinople, 
he  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  by  Eutropius,  minis- 
ter to  the  emperor  Arcadius,  and  the  selection  was 
readily  ratified  by  the  cleigy  and  people  of  the  im- 
perial city,  A.  D.  397.  The  minister  who  appointed 
him  was  a  eunuch  of  infamous  profligacy,  and 
Chrysostom  was  very  soon  obliged  to  extend  to 
him  the  protection  of  the  church.  Tribigild,  the 
Ostrogoth,  aided  by  the  treachery  of  Gainas,  the 
imperial  general,  who  hated  and  despised  Eutropius, 
threatened  Constantinople  itself  by  his  armies,  and 
demanded  as  a  condition  of  peace  the  head  of  Eu- 
tropius, who  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  cathedral. 
Wnile  he  was  grovelling  in  terror  at  the  altar. 
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Chrysostom  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  by  his  elo- 
quence taved  his  life  for  the  time,  though  it  was 
afterwards  sacrificed  to  the  hatred  of  his  enemies. 

The  sermons  of  the  archbishop  soon  gave  great 
offence  at  Constantinople.  The  tone  of  his  theology 
was  always  rather  of  a  practical  than  a  doctrinal 
kind,  and  his  strong  sense  of  the  power  of  the  hu- 
man will  increased  his  indignation  at  the  immora- 
lity of  the  capital.  He  was  undoubtedly  rash  and 
violent  in  his  proceedings,  and  the  declamatory 
character  of  his  preaching  was  exactly  adapted  to 
express  the  stem  morality  of  his  thoughts.  He 
was  also  disliked  for  the  simplicity  of  his  mode  of 
living,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  diverted  the 
revenues  of  his  see  from  the  luxuries  in  which  his 
predecessors  had  consumed  them,  to  humane  and 
charitable  objects.  Many  of  the  woridly-minded 
monks  and  clergy,  as  well  as  the  ministers  and 
ladies  of  the  court,  became  his  enemies,  and  at 
their  head  appeared  the  empress  Eudoxia  herself, 
who  held  her  husband*s  weak  mind  in  absolute 
subjection.  His  unpopularity  was  ^read  still  more 
widely  in  consequence  of  a  visitation  which  he  held 
in  Asia  Minor,  two  years  after  his  consecration,  in 
which  he  accused  several  bishops  of  simony  and 
other  gross  crimes,  and  deposed  thirteen  of  them. 
(Comp.  Horn,  iii.  in  Ad,  Apost,)  Meanwhile,  a 
contest  had  arisen  in  Egypt  between  Theophilus, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  certain  monks  of  Ni- 
tria,  who  followed  the  opinions  of  Origen.  At 
their  head  were  four  of  one  fomily,  known  as  the 
Tall  Brothers  (dScA.^  /uucpol),  against  whom 
Theophilus  seems  to  have  bisen  prejudiced  by  a 
strictly  private  quarrel.  (P&lladius,  ap.  Ckrytoai. 
ed.  Montfiiuc  vol  xiiL)  He  excommunicated  them, 
and  they  fled  to  Constantinople,  where  they 
sought  the  protection  of  Chrysostom  and  of  the 
empress.  A  long  dispute  followed,  in  the  course 
of  which  Theophilus,  by  artfully  working  on  the 
simplicity  of  Epiphanius,  bishop  of  Cyprus,  and 
other  prelates  hostile  to  the  opinions  of  Origen, 
prejudiced  them  against  Chrysostom  as  implicated 
in  the  charge  of  heresy  with  which  those  views  had 
recently  been  branded  by  a  synod.  Eudoxia,  who 
had  summoned  Theophilus  to  Constantinople  to 
answer  the  charge  of  persecuting  the  Nitrian  monks, 
became  his  warm  friend  when  she  saw  in  him  her 
instrument  for  the  destruction  of  Chrysostom ;  and 
he  arrived  at  the  capital  of  the  East  not  as  an  ac- 
cused person,  but  as  the  judge  of  its  archbishop. 
But  the  same  causes  which  had  brought  on  Chry- 
sostom the  hatred  of  the  higher  orders  had  made 
him  the  idol  of  the  people ;  and  as  it  was  thought 
unsafe  to  hold  a  synod  against  him  within  the 
city,  it  was  summoned  to  meet  on  an  estate  at 
Chalcedon,  called  the  oak,  whence  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  <r&¥o6os  wpds  rijw  Zpi6v,  The  accusations 
against  him  were  various;  his  inhospitalitv  was 
especially  put  forward  {Zn  r^v  ^iAo{cyiay  a0«Tc^ 
fiorofrirCauf  ixtnfiviw^  Sri  fiovos  i<r$Ui^  dffur£s 
{VSy  KwcXdww  fit6v^  Phot  Cod.  59),  and  the  chaige 
of  Origenism  was  used  to  blind  the  better  part  of 
the  assembly.  Before  this  council  Chrysostom 
steadily  refused  to  appear,  until  four  bishops,  noto- 
riously his  enemies,  were  removed  from  it,  who  are 
called  by  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (i.  152)  ipiv^pyot  ^ 
uaKKo¥  <rvvar6<rr«r<u  with  Theophilus.  He  was 
therefore  deposed  for  contumacy,  forty-five  bishops 
subscribing  his  sentence,  to  which  was  added  a 
hint  to  the  emperor,  that  his  sermons  against 
Eudoxia  subjected  him  to  the  penalties  of  treason. 
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At  first  he  refused  to  desert  the  flock  which  God 
had  entrusted  to  him ;  but,  on  hearing  that  there 
was  a  danger  of  an  insurrection  in  his  &vour,  he 
retired  from  Constantinople,  to  which  he  was  re- 
called in  a  few  days  by  a  hasty  message  from  the 
empress,  whose  superstitious  fears  were  alarmed 
by  an  earthquake,  which  the  enraged  people  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  of  the  divine  anger  at  his  banish- 
ment But  in  two  months  after  his  return  he  was 
again  an  exile.  The  festivities  attending  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  silver  statue  of  Eudoxia  near  the  caUie- 
dral  had  disturbed  the  worshippers,  and  provoked 
an  angry  sermon  from  the  archbishop,  who,  on 
hearing  that  this  had  excited  anew  the  enmity  of 
the  empress,  began  another  sermon  with  this  exor- 
dium:— **Herodia8  again  nges,  once  more  she 
dances,  she  again  requires  the  head  of  John.**  This 
ofience  Eudoxia  could  not  forgive.  A  new  synod 
of  Eastern  bishops,  guided  by  the  advice  of  Theo- 
phUus,  condemned  Chrysostom  for  resuming  his 
fiinctions  before  his  previous  sentence  had  been 
legally  reversed,  and  he  was  hastily  conveyed  to 
the  desolate  town  of  Cucuius,  on  the  borders  of 
Isauria,  Cilicia,  and  Armenia. 

Chrysostom *s  character  shone  even  more  brightly 
in  adversity  than  it  had  done  in  power.  In  spite 
of  the  inclement  climate  to  which  he  was  banished, 
and  continual  danger  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Isaurian  robbers,  he  sent  letters  full  of  encourage- 
ment and  Christian  £uth  to  his  friends  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  b^[an  to  construct  a  scheme  for  spread- 
ing the  gospel  among  the  Persians  and  Goths. 
He  met  with  much  sympathy  from  other  churches, 
especially  the  Roman,  whose  bishop.  Innocent,  de- 
clared himself  his  warm  friend  and  supporter.  AU 
this  excited  jealousy  at  Constantinople,  and  in  the 
summer  of  a.  d.  407  an  order  came  for  his  renooval 
to  Pityus,  in  Pontus,  at  the  very  extremity  of  the 
East-Roman  empire.  But  the  ficUigues  of  his  joar> 
ney,  which  was  performed  on  foot  under  a  burning 
sun,  were  too  much  for  him,  and  he  died  at  Oanana 
in  Pontus,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  His  last 
Words  were  those  of  Job,— ^{a  r^  9«^  vi£rr«r 
IvcKcy,  and  formed  a  worthy  conclusion  of  a  life 
spent  in  God*s  service.  His  exile  neariy  caused  a 
schism  at  Constantinople,  where  a  party,  named 
after  him  Jobannists,  separated  frtim  the  church, 
and  refused  to  acknowledge  his  successors.  They 
did  not  return  to  the  general  communion  till  A.  d. 
438,  when  the  archbishop  Produs  prevailed  on  the 
emperor  Theodosius  II.  to  bring  back  the  bones  of 
Chrysostom  to  Constantinople,  where  they  were 
received  with  the  highest  honours,  the  empeiw 
himself  publicly  imploring  the  forgiveness  of  heaven 
for  the  crime  of  his  parents,  Arcadius  and  Eudoxia. 
Chrysostom,  as  we  learn  from  his  bi<^;nq>herB,  was 
short,  with  a  laige  bald  head,  high  forehead,  h<^ow 
cheeks,  and  sunken  eyes.  The  Greek  choidk  cde- 
brates  his  festival  Nov.  13,  the  Latin,  Jan.  27. 

The  works  of  Chrysostom  are  most  voluminous. 
They  connst  of:  1.  Homilies  on  diflerent  parts  of 
Scripture  and  points  of  doctrine  and  pcsctioe. 
2.  commentaries,  by  which,  as  we  learn  firam  Sui- 
das,  he  had  illustrated  the  whole  of  the  Bible, 
though  some  of  them  afterwards  perished  in  a  fire 
at  Constantinople.  3.  EpisUes  addressed  to  a  great 
number  of  diflferent  persons.  4.  Treatises  on  va- 
rious subjects,  e,  g.  the  Priesthood  (six  books). 
Providence  (three  books),  &c  5.  Liturgies.  Of 
the  homilies,  those  on  St.  Paul  are  superior  to  any- 
thing in  ancient  theology,  and  Thomas  Aquinat 
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Bid,  that  be  wonld  not  accept  the  whole  city  of 
Paris  for  thote  on  St  Matthew,  delivered  at  An- 
tioch,  A.  D.  390-397.  The  letters  written  in  exile 
have  been  compared  to  thoae  of  Cicero  composed 
under  similar  ciroimstancea ;  but  in  freedom  from 
Tsnitj  and  selfishness,  and  in  calmness  and  resig- 
natioii,  Chrysostom^s  epistles  are  infinitely  superior 
to  Cioero^s.  Among  the  collection  of  letters  is  one 
from  the  emperor  Honorius  to  his  brother  Arcadius 
in  defence  ot  Chrysostom,  found  in  the  Vatican, 
and  pablished  by  Baronius  and  afterwards  by 
Montfiraom. 

The  merits  of  Chrysostom  as  an  expositor  of 
Scripture  are  Tery  great.  Rejecting  the  allegorical 
mterpretations  which  his  predecessors  had  pot 
open  it,  he  investigates  the  meaning  of  the  text 
gcammatically,  and  adds  an  ethical  or  doctrinal 
application  to  a  perspicaous  explanation  of  the 
•rate.  The  first  examfde  of  grammatical  interpre- 
tation had  indeed  beoi  set  by  Origen,  many  of 
whose  critical  remarks  are  of  great  merit ;  bat 
Chiyiostom  is  free  frvm  his  mystical  fiuicies,  and 
quite  as  well  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  Greek  expositors  who  fol- 
lowed him  hare  done  little  more  than  capj  his 
explanations.  The  commentary  of  Theodoiet  is  a 
&ithfiil  compendium  of  Chrjraostom^s  homilies, 
sod  10  also  are  the  works  of  Theophylact  and 
Oecomenins,  so  much  so  that  to  those  who  wish  to 
pin  a  knowledge  of  the  results  of  his  critical 
■boors,  the  study  of  the  two  latter  may  be  recom- 
mended as  perfectly  correct  compilers  from  their 
Boie  prolix  predecessor. 

Of  Chrysostom^  powers  as  a  preacher  the  best 
eridenoe  is  contained  in  the  history  of  his  life; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  eloquence  produced  the 
deqiest  impression  on  his  hearers,  and  while  we 
diiient  from  those  who  have  ranked  him  with 
Denosthenes  and  Cicero,  we  cannot  £sil  to  admire 
the  pow^  of  his  language  in  expressing  moral  in- 
dignation, and  to  sympathise  with  the  ardent  lore 
of  sH  that  is  good  and  noble,  the  fervent  piety,  and 
absorhbg  &ith  in  the  Christian  revelation,  which 
pervade  his  writingSb  His  fiuilts  are  too  great 
diftiseness  md  a  love  of  metaphor  and  ornament. 
He  often  repdled  vrith  indignation  the  applause 
with  which  his  sermons  were  greeted,  exclaiming, 
"  The  phce  where  yon  are  is  no  theatre,  nor  are 
yoQ  DOW  sitting  to  gaxe  upon  actors.^  (Horn,  xrii 
Hatt  vii)  There  are  many  respects  in  which  he 
■bevs  the  superiority  of  his  understanding  to  the 
feneral  feelings  of  the  age.  We  may  dte  as  one 
example  the  fiict,  that  although  he  had  been  a 
nonk,  he  waa  fu  from  exalting  monachism  above 
the  active  duties  of  the  Christian  life.  (See  Horn. 
ril  in  Heb.  iv. ;  Horn,  viL  in  Ephes.  iv.)  **  How 
■lall  we  conquer  our  enemies,**  he  aaks  in  one  place, 
''if  some  do  not  bu^  themsdves  about  goodness  nt 
«Il  while  those  who  do  withdraw  from  the  battle?** 
{Horn,  vl  in  1  Cor.  iv.)  Again,  he  was  quite  free 
fron  the  view  of  inspiration  which  prevailed  at 
Alexandria,  and  which  considered  the  Bible  in 
nch  a  sense  the  word  of  Ood,  as  to  overlook  alto- 
^ther  the  human  element  in  its  composition,  and 
^  difieienoe  of  mind  and  character  in  its  authors. 
Vsriations  in  trifles  he  apeal^a  of  as  proofe  of  truth 
{ffom.  L  in  Matth.) ;  so  that  he  united  the  prin- 
eipal  intellectual  with  the  principal  moral  element 
uceisary  for  an  interpretator  of  Scripture,  a  critical 
habit  of  mind  vrith  a  real  depth  of  Christian  feel- 
iag.    At  the  ame  time  he  waa  not  always  free 
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firom  the  tendencies  of  the  time,  speaking  often  of 
miracles  wrought  by  the  relics  of  martyrs,  conse- 
crated oil,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  of  the 
efficacy  of  exorcism,  nor  does  he  always  express 
himseUP  on  some  of  the  points  already  noticed 
with  the  same  distinctness  as  in  the  examples 
cited  above.  His  works  are  historically  valuable 
as  illustrating  the  manners  of  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries  of  Uie  Christian  aera,  the  social  state  of 
the  people,  and  the  luxurious  licence  which  dis- 
graced the  capital.  (See  Jortin,  EooIm,  Hid.  iv. 
p.  169,  &C.) 

The  most  elaborate  among  the  ancient  authori- 
ties for  Chrysostom*a  life  are  the  following: — 
1.  Palladius,  bishop  of  Helenopolis,  whose  work 
(a  dialogue)  was  published  in  a  Latin  translation 
at  Venice  ▲.  n.  1533,  and  in  the  original  text  at 
Paris  in  1 680.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Mont&ucon*s 
edition  of  Chrysostom*s  works,  vol.  xiiu  2.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Histories  of  Socrates  (lib.  vi.),  Soso- 
menus  (lib.  viiL),  Theodoret  (v.  27).  8.  The  works 
of  Suidas  ('lotw^s),  and  Isidore  of  Pelusium  (iL 
E^fitL  42),  besides  several  others,  some  published 
and  some  in  MS.,  of  which  a  list  will  be  found  in  Fa- 
bridus  (BibL  Graae,  vol  viii  pp.  456-460).  Among 
the  more  modem  writen  it  vnll  suffice  to  mention 
Erasmus  (vol  iiL  Ep.  1 150.  p.  1331,  &C.,  ed.  Lugd. 
Bat),  J.  Frederic  Meyer  {CkrpodomMs  Lutheran 
mUf  Jena,  1680),  vrith  Hack*s  reply  (S.  J.  Ckiy- 
9ottomMM  a  LmtheramimHO  vindicahu^  1683),  Cave 
(SoripL  Bed,  Hid.  lAOer.  vol.  i\  Lardner  {Credi- 
iaUy  of  ike  Ootpd  Hid.  part  ii.  vol  x.  c.  118), 
Tilknnont  (MimaireiEodhiaitimtety  vol  xi.  pp.  1 — 
405,  &C.),  and  Montfimcon,  his  principal  editor. 
Oibbon*s  account  (Ikdim  and  Fail,  xxxii.^  is 
compiled  from  Palladius,  Socrates,  Soxomen,  Theo- 
doret, Tillemont,  Erasmus,  and  Montfiiucon.  But 
the  best  of  all  will  be  found  in  Neander  (JTtrcAew- 
getdk,  iL  3,  p.  1440,  ftc),  who  has  also  published  a 
separate  life  of  Chrysostom. 

Chrysostom's  works  were  first  published  in  Latin 
at  Venice  in  1503,  Commeni.  impenaa  d  dudio 
Bemardim  Stagmmi  Tridkieitm  d  GregorU  de 
OregorOi.  Several  editions  followed  at  Basle,  also 
in  Latin,  and  in  1 523  the  Homilies  on  Genesis  were 
translated  there  by  Oecolampadius  (Hauschein). 
In  1536  his  works  were  published  at  Paris,  but 
the  most  femous  edition  which  appeared  in  that 
dtj  was  cmra  Ftxmtomi$  Dueaei^  1613,  whose 
translation  is  much  commended  by  Mont&ucon. 
In  Greek  were  first  published  at  Verona,  1529, 
the  Homilies  on  St  Paul*s  Epistles,  edited  by 
Gilbert  Bishop  of  Verona,  vrith  a  prdhoe  by  Do* 
natus,  addressed  to  Pope  Clement  VII.  In  1 6 1 0- 
13,  the  most  complete  collection  of  Chrysostom*s 
works  which  had  yet  appeared  was  published 
at  Eton  by  Norton,  the  king*s  printer,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Henry  Saiol,  in  8  vols. : 
this  edition  contained  notes  by  Casaubon  and 
others.  In  1609,  at  Paris,  F.  Morell  began  to 
publish  the  Greek  text  vrith  liie  version  of  Ducaeus, 
a  task  which  was  completed  by  Charies  Morell  in 
1633.  Of  this  edition  the  text  is  compiled  frt>m 
that  of  SavOy  and  that  of  an  edition  of  the  Com- 
mentaries on  the  New  Testament,  published  at 
Heidelberg  by  Commelin,  1591—1603.  In  1 7 18 
-38  appeared,  also  at  Paris,  the  editio  optima  by 
Bernard  de  Montfeucon,  in  13  vols,  folio.  He  has 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  different 
works,  has  prefixed  to  most  of  them  a  short  dis- 
I  lertation  on  the  dicumstancei  under  which  it  waa 
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written,  with  an  inqniiy  into  its  aathenticitv,  and 
hat  added  Tery  much  hiUierto  unpublished^  to- 
gether with  the  prindpal  ancient  lives  of  Chrysos- 
tom.  Mont£uicon  was  a  Benedictine  monk,  and 
was  assisted  by  others  of  his  order.  Of  separate 
works  of  Chrysostom  the  editions  and  translations 
are  almost  innumerable.  Erasmus  translated  some 
of  the  homilies  and  commentaries ;  and  the  edition 
of  two  homilies  (those  on  1  Cor.  and  I  Thess.  ir.) 
**  Or.  Lat  interprete  Joanne  Cheko,  Cantabrigiensi, 
Londini,  ap.  Reyner  Vuolfuin.  1543^^  is  interest- 
ing as  the  nrst  book  printed  with  Greek  types  in 
England.  Some  of  the  homiliM  are  translated  in 
the  Library  of  the  Fathers  now  publishing  at  Ox- 
ford, and  those  on  St.  Matthew  hare  been  re- 
cently edited  by  the  Rev.  F.  Field,  Fellow  of 
Trin.  ColL  Cambridge.  The  number  of  MSS.  of 
Chrysostom  is  also  immense :  the  principal  of  these 
are  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris,  the  imperial 
library  at  Vienna  (to  which  collection  two  of  great 
value  were  added  by  Maria  Theresa),  and  that  of 
St  Marie  at  Venice.  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

CHRYSO'STOMUS,  DION.    [Dion.] 

CHRYSO'THEMIS  (XpMr<^c/us).  There  are 
four  mythical  females  of  this  name  (Hygin.  Fab, 
170,  PoeL  Adr.  ii  25 ;  Died.  v.  22;  Hom.  JL  ix. 
287),  and  one  male,  a  son  of  Carmanor,  the  priest 
of  Apollo  at  Tarrha  in  Crete.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  poet,  and  to  have  won  the  6rst  victory  in 
the  Pythian  games  by  a  hymn  on  Apollo.  (Paus. 
X.  7.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CHRYSOTrHEMIS(Xpu<r(WfMw)and  EUTE'- 
LIDAS  (EvrcAiSor),  statuaries  of  Argos,  made  in 
bronze  the  statues  of  Damaretus  and  his  too.  Theo- 
pompus,  who  were  each  twice  victorious  in  the 
Olympic  games.  The  victories  of  Demaretus  were 
in  the  65th  and  66th  Olympiads,  and  the  artists 
of  course  lived  at  the  same  time  (b.  c.  520  and  on- 
wards). Pausanias  describes  one  of  the  statues, 
and  quotes  the  inscription,  which  ocmtained  the 
names  of  the  artists,  and  which  described  ^em  as 
rixifcaf  ttMrts  ix  wparripw^  which  appears  to 
mean  that,  like  the  eariy  artists  in  general,  they 
each  bdonged  to  a  fiunilv  in  which  art  was  here- 
ditary, (x.  6.  §  2.)  *  [P.  S.] 

CHRYSUS  (XpiWs),  the  fourteenth  (or  thir^ 
teenth)  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Asdepiadae,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Nebrus,  the  brother  of  Onosidicus, 
and  the  Csther  of  Elaphns ;  and  lived  in  the  sixth 
century  b.  c.  in  the  island  of  Cos.  During  the 
Crissaean  war,  while  the  Amphyctions  were  be- 
sieging the  town  of  Crissa  in  Phocis,  the  plague 
broke  out  among  their  army.  Having  consulted 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  in  consequence,  they  were 
directed  to  fetch  from  Cos  **  the  young  of  a  stag, 
together  with  gold,*^  which  was  interpreted  to 
mean  Nebrus  and  Chrysns.  They  accordingly 
persuaded  them  both  to  join  the  camp,  where 
Chrysus  was  the  first  person  to  mount  the  wall  at 
the  time  ts/l  the  genial  assault,  but  was  at  the 
same  time  mortally  wounded,  b.  c  591.  He  was 
buried  in  the  hii^>odrome  at  Delphi,  and  worship- 
ped by  the  inhabitants  as  a  hero  {ivvylf^y  (Thes- 
sali  Qraitio^  in  Hippocr.  Opera,  vol  iii.  p.  836, 
&c.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CHTHO'NIA  (XOorIa),  may  mean  the  subter- 
raneous, or  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  that  is,  the 
protectress  of  the  fields,  whence  it  is  used  as  a 
surname  of  infernal  divinities,  such  as  Hecate 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  148 ;  Orph.  Hjfnw,  35.  9), 
Nyx  (Orph.  Hymn,  2.  8),  and  Melinoe  (Orph. 
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Hymn,  70.  1),  but  especially  of  Demeter.  (Herod, 
ii.  123;  Orph.  Hymn.  39.  12;  Artemid.  il  35; 
ApoUon.  Rhod.  iv.  987.)  Although  the  name,  in 
the  case  of  Demeter,  scarcely  requires  expbuutioo, 
yet  mythology  reUUes  two  stories  to  account  for  it. 
According  to  one  of  them,  Gymenus  and  ChUiafnis, 
the  children  of  PhOToneos,  founded  at  Hermicme  s 
sanctuary  of  Demeter,  and  called  her  Chthonii 
from  the  name  of  one  of  the  founders.  (Paus.  il 
35.  §  3.)  According  to  an  Aigive  legend,  Demeter 
on  her  wuiderings  came  to  Axgolis,  where  she  wis 
ill-received  by  Colontas.  Chthonia,  his  danghtec; 
was  dissatisfied  with  her  fother*s  conduct,  sod, 
when  Colontas  and  his  house  were  burnt  by  the 
goddess,  Chthonia  was  carried  off  by  her  to  He^ 
mione,  where  she  built  a  sanctuary  to  Demeta 
Chthonia,  and  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Chtho- 
nia in  her  honour.  (Paus.  iL  35.  §  3 ;  DidU  of  Aid, 
i,  V,  X0tfvia.)  A  third  mythical  persimage  of  thii 
name  occurs  in  ApoUodorus  (iii  15.  §  1]^   [L.S.] 

CHTHO'NIUS  {XMvm)  has  the  same  meaning 
as  Chthonia,  and  is  therefora  applied  to  the  gods  of 
the  lower  world,  or  the  shades  (Ham.  7Z.  ix.  457 ; 
Hesiod.  Op,  435 ;  Orph.  Hymn,  17.  3,  69.  2,  Ar- 
gon. 973),  and  to  bemgs  that  are  considered  u 
earth-bom.  (ApoUod.  ilL  4.  §  I ;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
iv.  1398.)  It  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  **gods 
of  the  land,^*  or  "native  divinities.^  (ApoUon. 
Rhod.  iv.  1322.)  There  are  also  several  mythicsl 
personages  of  the  name  of  Chthonius.  (ApoUod.  iL 
1.  §5,  iii.  4.  §§I,5;  Ov.  3fet  xii.  441 ;  Diod. 
V.  53 ;  Paus.  ix.  5.  §  1;  Hygin.  Fab.  178.)  [L-S.] 

CHUMNUS,  GEORGIUS,  a  native  of  Can- 
dace  or  Chandace,  in  the  island  of  Crete,  lived 
most  probably  during  the  later  period  of  the  Greek 
empire.  He  wrote  a  history  in  verse,  beginning 
with  the  creation  of  the  worid  and  going  down  to 
the  reign  of  David  and  Solomon,  kings  of  Judaea, 
which  is  extant  in  MS.  in  the  imperial  library  at 
Vienna,  and  was  formeriy  in  the  library  of  Jobn 
Suszo  (Susius)  at  Constantinople.  (Fabric  BibL 
Graee,  xiL  p.  43 ;  Cave,  Hid,  JM,  voL  ii.  D.  p^ 
18.)  [W.  P.] 

CHUMNUS,  MICHAEL,  a  Gneco-Rooaa 
jurist  and  canonist,  who  was  nomopbylax,  and 
afterwards  metropolitan  of  Thessalonica.  He  b 
said  by  Pohl  (ad  Suartt.  NotiL  BatiL  pi  138,  a. 
[a.])  to  have  lived  in  the  13th  century,  in  the 
time  of  Nioephorus  Blemmjrdas,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  to  have  been  the  autlwr  of  var 
rious  works.  He  is  cited  by  Mat  Blastares 
(Umne.  J.  O,  R.  I  pp.  482,  487),  and  is  known 
by  a  short  treatise  on  the  degrees  of  rdation- 
ship  (irtp^  T»y  fiaXtrofiSp  [qu.  iBofffuSv]  n^s  evy- 
Ttrtfof),  inserted  in  the  collection  d  Lennda- 
vius  (i  p.  519).  By  Snares  (who  erroneouily 
identifies  Chunmus  and  Donmus),  Chmnnns  is 
mentioned  among  ^e  scholiasts  upon  the  BasiUcs 

!A^o^  BatiL  §  42),  but  this  seems  to  be  an  emr. 
Bocking,  Inttitutionen^  Bonn,  1843,  L  p.  108,  n. 
48 ;  Heimbach,  de  Banl,  Orig,  p.  87.)  [J.  T.  G.] 
CHUMNUS,  NICE'PHORUS,  rtsnownedas 
a  statMman,  a  philosopher,  and  a  divine,  lived  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  1 3th  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century.  He  was  probably  a  native  of 
Constantinople,  and  belonged  undoubtedly  to  one 
of  the  first  fomilies  in  the  Greek  empire.  Enjoy- 
ing the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the  onpecar 
Andronicus  Palaeologus  the  elder,  he  was  succes- 
sively appointed  praefect  of  the  Canideiu,  keeper 
of  the  mqperial  seal-ring,  and  magnna  atiatope- 
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dntba,  and  his  merits  were  so  great,  that  as  eariy 
as  1295  Andronicus  asked  the  hand  of  his  daugh- 
ter, Irene,  for  one  of  his  sons,  John  Palaeologus, 
to  whom  ihe  was  married  in  the  same  year. 
Daring  the  unfortunate  ciyil  contest  between  An- 
dronicus the  elder  and  his  grandson,  Andronicus 
the  younger,  Chumnus  remained  &ithful  to  his 
imperial  patron,  and  for  some  time  defended  the 
town  of  Thessalonica,  of  which  he  was  praefect, 
against  the  troops  off  Andronicus  ^e  younger, 
v^iom  he  compelled  to  raise  the  si^e.     It  seems 
that  Chiunnus  had  more  influence  and  did  more  for 
the  npport  of  Andronicus  the  elder,  than  any 
other  of  ihe  ministers  of  this  unfortunate  emperor. 
Towsrds  the  end  of  his  life  Chumnus  took  orders 
and  retired  into  a  convent,  where  he  lived  under 
the  name  of  Nathanael,  and  occupied  himsdf  with 
Hteiaiy  pursuits.    The  time  of  his  death  has  not 
been  ascertained,  but  we  must  presume  that  he 
died  after  1330,  during  the  reign  of  Andronicns 
the  younger. 

Nioephorus  Chumnus  is  the  author  of  numerous 
voriu  and  treatises   on  philosophical,  religious, 
ccclesiastica],  rhetorical,  and  legal  subjects,  none  of 
vhieh  have  ev;pr  been  printed ;  they  are  extant  in 
MS.  in  the  principal  libraries  of  Rome,  Venice, 
and  Paris.     We  give  the  titles  of  some  of  them  as 
they  stand  in  Latin  in  the  catalogues  of  those  K- 
Wies :    **  Confutatio  Dognuitis  de  Processione 
S{»ritus  Sancti  ;**  **  Sermo  in  Christi  Transfigura- 
tiooem  ;**  ''Symbuleuticus  de  Justitia  ad  Thessalo- 
nicenses,  et  Urbis  Encomium;**  **Ex  Imperatoris 
Deereto,  ut  Jndices  jurejuiando  obligentur,    ad 
Ifonos  sancte  obeundum  ;**  **  Encomium  ad  Impe- 
latorem  **  (Andronicum  II.)  ;  **'  Querela  adversus 
Niphonem  ob  male  administratam  Patriarchatus 
*oi  Prorindam  ;**  **  Oratio  funebris  in  Theoleptum 
Metropolitam  Philadelphiae  ;**  **Ad  Imperatorem 
de  Obitu  Despotae  et  filii  ejus,**  a  letter  to  Andro- 
nicus II.  the  elder,  on  the  death  of  his  son,  the 
despot  John,  who  had  married  Irene,  the  daughter 
of  Chumnus ;  **  De  Charitate,  erga  Prozimum,  et 
oomai  reliqnenda  ut  Christum  sequamur,  &c.  ;** 
*I>e  Mundi  Natura;**  **  De  Primis  et  Simplicibus 
Corporibns  ;**  ^Quod  Terre  quum  in  Medio  sit, 
infia  se  nihil  hab^it  ;**  *^  Quod  neque  Materia  ante 
Corpora,  neque   Formae  seorsim,  sed  haec  ipsa 
nnul  constent;**    ^Contra  Plotinum  de  Anima 
ationali  Quaestionet  yariaejtibi  de  Metempsychosi, 
de  Belluis,  ntmm  Intellectu  praeditae  sint,  nee  ne, 
de  COTporum  Resurrectione,  et  aliis  disseritur  ;** 
I*  De  Anima  lensitiTa  et  vegetiva  ;**  **  Quod  ncn 
iffipossibile  ait,  etiam  secundum  physioes  Rationes, 
coQocatam  esse  Aquam  in  Firmamento,  tum,  quum 
Qrbts  Terrarom  creatus  sit,  eamque  ibi  esse  et 
petpctao  manere,**  &c.     lliere  are  also  extant 
'"Chatio  in  I^tndem  Imperatoris  Andronid  Senioris,** 
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and  a  great  number  of  letters  on  various  subjects, 
several  of  which  seem  to  be  of  great  interest  for 
history,  while  others,  as  well  as  the  works  cited 
above,  appear  to  be  of  considenble  importance  for 
the  history  of  Greek  civilization  in  the  middle 
ages.  (Fabric  Bibl.  Graee.  vol  vii  pp.  676,  676 
Cave,  HitL  Liter,  vol.  ii.  p.  494,  ad  an.  1320 
Nicephorus  Oregoras,  lib.  viL  p.  168,  ed.  Paris 
Cantacuzenus,  lib.  L  p.  45,  ed.  Paris.)   [W.  P.] 

C.  CICEREIUS,  the  secretary  (scriba)  of  the 
elder  Sdpio  Africanus,  was  a  candidate  for  the 
praetorship  in  &  c.  174  along  with  Scipio*s  son, 
but  when  he  saw  that  he  was  obtaining  more  votes 
than  the  latter,  he  resigned  in  his  favour.  (VaL 
Max.  iv.  5.  §  3,  iii.  5.  §  2.)  Cicereius  was,  how- 
ever, elected  praetor  in  the  following  year  (b.  c. 
173),  and  he  obtained  the  province  of  Sardinia, 
but  was  ordered  by  the  senate  to  go  to  Corsica 
first,  in  order  to  conduct  the  war  agamst  the  in- 
habitants of  that  island.  After  defeating  the 
Corsicans  in  battle,  he  granted  them  peace  on  the 
payment  of  200,000  pounds  of  wax,  and  then 
passed  over  to  Sardinia.  On  his  return  to  Rome 
next  year  (b.  c  172)  he  sued  for  a  triumph  on  ac- 
count of  his  victory  in  Corsica,  and  when  this  was 
refused  by  the  senate,  he  celebrated  on  his  own 
authority  a  triumph  on  the  Alban  mount,  a  practice 
which  had  now  become  not  unfiequent  In  the 
same  year  he  was  one  of  the  three  ambassadors 
sent  to  the  lUyrian  king,  Oentius ;  and  in  B.  c. 
167  he  was  again  despatched  on  the  same  mission. 
In  the  year  before  (b.  c.  168)  he  dedicated  on  the 
Alban  mount  the  temple  to  Juno  Moneta,  which 
he  had  vowed  in  his  battle  with  the  Corsicans  five 
years  before.  (Liv.  xH.  33,  xliL  1,  7,  21,  26 
xlv.  17,  15.) 

CrCERO,  the  name  of  a  fimiily,  little  distin- 
guiahed  in  history,  belonging  to  the  plebeian  Clau- 
dia gens,  the  only  member  of  which  mentioned 
is  C.  Claudius  Cicero,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  b.  c. 
454.  (Liv.  iii.  31.)  The  word  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  deer,  and  may  have  been  originally 
applied  by  way  of  distinction  to  some  individual 
celebrated  for  his  skill  in  raising  that  kind  of 
pulse,  by  whom  the  epithet  would  be  transmitted 
to  his  descendants.  Thus  the  designation  will 
be  precisely  analogous  to  Bulbus,  Falmts,  Lewtulue, 
Piao,  Tvberoy  and  the  like.  [W.  R.] 

CI'CERO,  the  name  of  a  &mily  of  the  Tallii. 
The  Tullii  Cioerones  had  from  time  immemorial 
been  settled  at  Arpinum,  which  received  the  full 
franchise  in  b.  c  188;  but  they  never  aspired 
to  any  political  distinction  until  the  stock  was 
raised  by  the  great  ontor  from  that  obscurity 
into  which  it  quickly  relapsed  after  his  death. 
His  genealogy,  so  &r  as  it  can  be  traced,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  following  table. 


1.  M.  Tullios  Ciceia    Married  Gratidia. 
I 


2.  M.  Tullios  CioeiD. 
Married  Helvia. 

I 


3.  L.T 


ulUos 


Cicero. 


5.  M.  TULLIUS  CiCSBO, 

the  orator. 
Married,  1.  Terentia. 
2.Pnblilia. 

I 
o 


6.  Q.  TulUus  Cicero. 
Married  Pomponia. 


4.  L.  Tullius  Cicero. 


2z2 
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TuUia.  7.  M.  Tnlliui  Cicero. 

Married,  1.  C.  Piao  Frngi. 

2.  Furins  Cnadpea. 

3.  P.  Coroeliui  Dolabelk. 

Lentaluf. 

1.  M.  TvLUVH  CicxBO,  grandfiitlier  of  the 
orator,  appears  to  have  taken  a  lead  in  his  own 
commonity,  and  vigoroatly  oppoeed  the  projects  of 
his  feilow-townsman  and  brotner-in-Iaw,  M.  Grati- 
dius,  who  had  raised  a  great  commotion  at  Arpi- 
num  by  agitating  in  fiiTonr  of  a  law  for  Toting  by 
ballot.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  consul 
M.  Aemilios  Scaoros  (b.  c.  1 15),  who  complimented 
Cicero  on  his  conduct,  dechuing  that  ne  would 
gladly  see  a  person  of  such  spirit  and  int^rity 
exerting  his  powers  on  the  great  field  of  the  metro- 
polis, instead  of  remaining  in  the  seclusion  of  a 
country  town.  The  old  man  was  still  alire  at  the 
birth  of  his  eldest  grandson  (b.  c  106),  whom  he 
little  resembled  in  lus  tastes,  for  he  was  no  friend 
to  foreign  literature,  and  was  wont  to  say,  that  his 
contemporaries  were  like  Syrian  slaves,  the  more 
Greek  they  knew,  the  sreater  scoundrels  they 
were.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  u.  \,  m.  16,  de  OraL  il  66.) 

2.  M.  TuLLius  CicBRO,  son  of  the  fbregobg, 
and  £sther  of  the  orator.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
equestrian  order,  and  lived  upon  his  hereditary 
estate,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arpinum,  near  the 
junction  of  Uie  Fibrenus  with  the  Liris,  devoted  to 
literary  pursuits,  till  fitf  advanced  in  life,  when  he 
removed  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  educating  his 
two  boys,  Marcus  and  Quintua,  and  became  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  house  in  the  Carinae.  His  reputation 
as  a  man  of  learning  procured  for  him  the  society 
and  friendship  of  the  most  distinguished  charac- 
ters of  the  day,  especially  the  oiaton  M.  Antonius 
and  L.  Crassus,  and  the  jurists  Q.  Scaevola  and 
C.  Aculeo,  the  latter  of  whom  was  his  brother-in- 
kw,  being  married  to  the  sister  of  his  wife  Helvia. 
Although  naturally  of  a  delicate  constitution,  by 
care  and  moderation  he  attained  to  a  eood  old  age, 
and  died  in  the  year  &  c.  64,  while  his  son,  whose 
rapid  rise  he  had  had  the  happiness  of  witnessing, 
was  canvassing  for  the  consulship  with  eyery  pros- 
pect of  success.  (De  Lea,  ii.  1,  de  Oral,  ii.  1,  de 
Of.  in.  19,  ad  AU.  i.  6.) 

3.  L.  TuLLius  CicsRO,  brother  of  the  foregoing. 
He  accompained  M.  Antonius  the  orator  to  Cilida 
in  B.  c  103  as  a  private  friend,  and  remained  with 
him  in  the  province  until  his  return  the  following 
year.  He  must  have  lived  for  a  considerable  time 
after  this  period,  since  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
his  nephew  many  particulan  with  regard  to  the 
pursuits  of  Antonius.   {De  Orai,  ii.  1.) 

4.  L.  TuLLius  CicBRo,  son  of  the  foregoing. 
He  was  the  constant  ccnnpanion  and  schoolfellow 
of  the  orator,  travelled  with  him  to  Athens  in  B.C. 
79,  and  subsequently  acted  as  his  assistant  in  col- 
lecting evidence  asainst  Verres.  On  this  occasion 
tha  Syracusans  paid  him  the  compliment  of  voting 
him  a  public  guest  (koepee)  of  their  city,  and  trans- 
mitted to  him  a  copy  of  the  decree  to  this  offset 
engraved  on  a  tablet  of  brass.  Lucius  died  in  b.  c. 
68,  much  r^retted  by  his  cousin,  who  was  deeply 
attached  to  him.  (De  Pirn.  v.  1,  e.  Verr,  iv.  1 1, 
61,64,65,  ad  ^tt.  15.) 
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I 

8.  Q.  TuUius  Cicero. 


5.  M.  TuLLiua  CicBBO,  the  orator,  eldest  son  of 
No.  2.  In  what  follows  we  do  not  intend  to  enter 
deeply  into  the  complicated  political  tranaactioBs  of 
the  era  during  which  this  great  man  flourished, 
except  in  so  for  as  he  was  directly  and  personally 
interested  and  concerned  in  the  events.  The  con- 
plete  history  of  that  momentous  crisis  must  be  ob- 
tained by  comparing  this  artide  with  the  biogxa- 
phies  of  Antonius,  Augustus,  Bbutub,  Cabsas, 
Catiuna,  Cato,  Clodius  Pulchbb  [Claudius], 
Crassus,  Lbpidus,  Pompbius,  and  the  other 
great  charscten  of  the  day. 

1.  Biography  op  Cicbro. 

M.  Tullius  Cicero  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  January, 
B.  c,  106,  according  to  the  Roman  aJendar,  at  that 
epoch  neariy  three  months  in  advance  of  the  true 
time,  at  the  fiunily  residence  in  the  vicinity  of 
Arpinum.  No  trustworthy  anecdotes  have  been 
preserved  with  regard  to  his  childhood,  for  little 
feith  can  be  reposed  in  the  gossiping  atones  col- 
lected by  Plutarch  of  the  crowds  who  were  wool 
to  flock  to  the  school  where  he  received  the  fint 
rudiments  of  knowledge,  for  the  purpoae  of  eeeii^ 
and  hearing  ike  young  prodigy;  but  we  caniioi 
doubt  that  the  aptitude  for  learning  displared  by 
himself  and  his  brother  Quintus  induced  their  h- 
ther  to  remove  to  Rome,  where  he  conducted  their 
elementary  education  according  to  the  advice  of 
L.  Crassus,  who  pointed  out  both  the  subjects  to 
which  their  attention  ought  chiefly  to  be  devoted, 
and  also  the  teachers  by  whom  the  infonnation 
sought  might  be  best  imparted.  These  tnstructon 
were,  with  the  exception  perhiqis  of  Q.  Aeliua,  the 
grammarian  (Brut,  56),  all  Greeks,  and  aii*oiig  the 
number  was  the  renowned  Archias  of  Ajitioch, 
who  had  been  living  at  Rome  under  the  protection 
of  Lucullus  ever  since  b.  &  102,  and  seems  to  have 
communicated  a  temporary  enthusiasm  (tx  hia  own 
punuits  to  his  pupil,  most  of  whose  poeticBl  at- 
tempts belonff  to  his  eariy  youth.  In  hu  aixteenth 
year  (b.  c  91)  Cicero  received  the  manlj  fown, 
and  entered  the  forum,  where  he  listened  wiui  the 
greatest  avidity  to  the  speaken  at  the  bar  and  from 
the  rostra,  dedicating  however  a  huge  portiaa  of 
hia  time  to  reading,  writing,  and  otatoiical  exer- 
cises. At  thia  period  he  was  committed  by  his 
fiither  to  the  care  of  the  venerable  Q.  Mncsos 
Scaevola,  the  angur,  whose  side  he  aearody  enc 
quitted,  acquiring  firom  his  lipa  that  aoqnamfeaBee 
with  the  constitution  of  his  country  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  jurirarudence,  and  those  kssons  of  ^actieal 
wisdom  which  Moved  of  inestimable  value  m  ha 
future  career.  During  &  c  89,  fai  accordance  with 
the  ancient  practice  not  yet  entirely  obsolete  whkh 
required  every  citiaen  to  be  a  soldier,  he  saved  htf 
first  and  only  campaign  under  Cn.  Pompaiu  Stcaha 
(fother  of  Pompeius  Maonus),  then  ei^i^ed  is 
prosecuting  with  vigour  the  Social  war,  and  was 
present  at  the  conference  between  hia  ''"■■"■^niti!** 
and  P.  Vettiua  Scato,  general  of  the  Mam,  by 
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iHiom  tlie  Romani  had  been  ngnaDy  defeated,  a 
few  months  before,  and  the  contul  P.  Rutilios 
Lupus  ilain. 

For  Qpwaids  of  six  yean  firom  the  date  of  hii  brief 
milituj career  Cicero  made  no  appearance  as  apublic 
mm.  Durmg  the  whole  of  the  fieroeetmggle  between 
Marius  and  SoUa  he  identified  himself  with  neither 
party,  bnt'appean  to  hare  carefoUy  kept  aloof  from 
the  leenes  of  strife  and  bloodshed  bj  whidi  he  was 
•oRoonded,  and  to  hate  giten  himself  up  with  in- 
de&tigable  persereranoe  to  those  studies  which 
woe  flisentiid  to  his  soooess  as  a  lawyer  and  onir 
tor,  that  being  the  only  path  open  to  diatinction  in 
the  sbsence  of  all  taste  or  talent  for  martial  achieye- 
nentL  Accordingly,  during  the  above  period  he 
firrt  imbibed  a  loTe  for  philosophy  from  the  dis- 
cooiies  of  Phaedrus  the  Epicurean,  whose  lectures, 
howerer,  he  soon  deserted  for  the  more  congenial 
doctrines  instilled  by  Philo,  the  chief  of  the  New 
Academy,  who  with  seTeral  men  of  learning  had 
fled  from  Athena  when  Greece  was  inmded  hr  the 
troops  of  Mithridates.  From  Diodotus  the  Stoic, 
who  lired  and  died  in  his  bouse,  he  acquired  a 
■oentBc  knowledge  of  logic  The  nrindplea  of 
rhetoric  were  dee^y  imprMsed  upon  his  mmd  by 
Molo  the  Rhodian,  whose  repotation  as  a  forensic 
ipcaker  was  not  inferior  to  his  skill  as  a  teacher ; 
while  not  a  day  passed  in  which  he  did  not  apply 
the  precepts  inculcated  by  these  various  masters  in 
derfaiming  with  his  friends  and  companions,  some- 
times in  Latin,  sometimes  in  Greek,  but  more  fre- 
V*^tly  in  the  latter  knguage.  Nor  did  he  omit 
to  practise  compodtion,  for  he  drew  up  the  treatise 
cnnmonly  entitled  De  Juvenikme  Bkioiiea^  wrote 
his  poem  Afortat,  and  translated  Aratus  together 
with  the  OsooMoaiae*  of  Xenophon. 

But  when  tranq[nillity  was  restored  by  the  final 
diacomfiture  of  the  Manan  party,  and  the  business 
of  the  forum  had  resumed,  in  outward  appearance 
*t  least,  its  wonted  course,  the  season  seemed  to 
have  anriTed  for  displaying  those  abilities  which 
hsd  been  cultiTated  with  so  much  assiduity,  and 
•Monlingly  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  Cicero  came 
forward  as  a  pleader.  The  first  of  his  extant 
ipeecbes,  in  a  civil  suit,  is  that  for  P.  Quinctius 
(bi  c.  81),  in  which,  however,  he  refers  to  some 
previous  eflforta ;  the  first  delivered  upon  a  criminal 
trisl  was  that  in  defence  of  Sex.  Roscivs  of  Ameria, 
charged  with  parricide  by  Chiysogonus,  a  freed- 
Bsa  of  SuUa,  sumx^ted,  as  it  was  understood,  by 
the  ittfluenoe  of  his  patron.  No  one  being  dis- 
posed to  brave  the  wiath  of  the  all-powerful  dictator 
bj  openly  advocating  the  cause  of  one  to  whom  he 
wu  supposed  to  be  hostile,  Cicero,  moved  partly 
hj  fwnpasaion  and  partly  by  perceiving  that  this 
wu  a  noble  opportunity  for  commencing  his  career 
»  a  piotector  of  the  oppressed  (see  deQf.u.  14), 
and  establishing  at  conuderable  wparent  but  little 
real  risk  hia  chancter  as  a  fearless  champion  of 
innocence,  boldly  came  forward,  pronounced  amost 
animating  and  powerful  addrns,  in  which  he  did 
not  scruple  to  animadvert  distinctly  in  the  strongest 
terns  upon  the  cruel  and  unjust  measures  of  the 
fevourite,  and  bv  implication  on  the  tyranny  of 
those  by  whom  he  was  upheld,  and  succeeded  in 
pcocuring  the  acquittal  of  his  client  Soon  after 
(b,  c  79)  he  again  came  indirectly  into  collision 
with  Sulla ;  for  having  undertaken  to  defend  the 
interests  of  a  woman  of  Arretium,  a  preliminary 
ohjection  waa  taken  against  her  title  to  appear  in 
court,  inasmuch  aa  she  bekmged  to  a  town  the  in- 
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habitants  of  which  in  the  recent  troubles  had  been 
deprived  of  the  rights  of  citixenship.  But  Cicero 
denounced  the  act  by  which  she  and  her  fellow-citi- 
lens  had  been  stripped  of  their  privileges  as  utteriy 
unconstitutional  and  therefore  in  itself  null  and 
void,  and  carried  his  point  although  opposed  by  the 
eloquence  and  experience  of  Cotta.  It  does  not 
appear  probable,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of 
Plutarch  to  Uie  contrary,  that  6cero  experienced 
or  dreaded  any  evil  consequences  from  the  dis- 
pleasure of  SuUa,  whose  power  was  for  too  firmly 
fixed  to  be  shaken  by  tiie  fieiy  harangues  of  a 
young  lawyer,  although  other  drcumstances  com- 
pelled him  for  a  while  to  abandon  the  field  upon 
which  he  had  entered  so  auspiciously.  He  had 
now  attained  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  but  bis 
constitution  was  fiu*  from  being  vigorous  or  his 
health  robust  Thin  ahnost  to  emaciation,  with  a 
long  scraggy  neck,  his  general  appearance  and 
ha^t  of  body  were  such  as  to  excite  serious  alarm 
among  his  rdations,  especially  since  in  addition  to 
his  ckise  application  to  business,  he  was  wont  to 
exert  his  voice,  when  pleading,  to  the  uttermost 
without  remission,  and  employed  incessantly  the 
most  violent  action.  Persuaded  in  some  degree 
by  the  earnest  representations  of  friends  and  phy- 
sicians, but  influenced  still  more  strongly  by 
the  conviction  that  there  was  great  room  for  im- 
provement in  his  style  of  composition  and  in  his 
mode  of  delivery,  both  of  which  required  to  be 
softmed  and  tempered,  he  determined  to  quit  Italy 
for  a  season,  and  to  visit  the  great  fimntains  of  arU 
and  eloquence.  Accordingly  (n.  c.  79)  he  repaired 
in  the  first  instance  to  AUiens,  where  he  remained 
for  six  months,  diligently  revising  and  extending 
his  acquaintance  with  philosophy  by  listening  to 
the  femous  Antiochuaof  Ascalon,  studying  rhetoric 
under  the  distinguished  and  experienced  Deme- 
trius Syrus,  attending  occasionally  the  lectures 
of  Zeno  thcT  Epicurean,  and  enjoying  the  society 
of  his  brother  Quintus,  of  his  cousin  Lucius, 
and  of  Pomponius  Atticus,  with  whom  he  now 
cemented  that  close  friendship  which  proved  one 
of  the  chief  comforts  of  his  life,  and  which  having 
endured  unshaken  the  fiercest  trials,  was  dissolved 
only  by  death.  After  quitting  Athens  he  made  a 
complete  tour  of  Asia  Minor,  holding  fellowship 
during  the  whole  of  his  journey  with  the  most 
illustrious  orateis  and  rhetoricians  of  the  East, — 
Menippus  of  Stratonioeia,  Dionysius  of  Magnesia, 
Aeschylus  of  Cnidus,  and  Xenodes  of  Adiamyt- 
tium,  —  carefully  treasuring  up  the  advice  which 
the^  bestowed  and  profiting  by  the  examples 
which  they  afibrded.  Not  sarisfied  even  with  this 
discipline  and  these  advantages,  he  passed  over  to 
Rhodes  (n.  c.  7S),  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Posidonius,  and  once  more  placed  himself 
under  the  care  of  Melo,  who  took  great  pains  to 
restrain  and  confine  within  proper  limits  the  ten- 
dency to  difinse  and  redundant  copiousness  which 
he  remarked  in  his  disc^>le. 

At  length,  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  Cicero 
returned  to  Rome  (b.  &  77),  not  only  more  deeply 
skilled  in  the  theory  of  his  art  and  improved  by 

Eractioe,  but  alpiost  entirely  changed.  His  general 
ealth  was  now  finnly  established,  hu  lungs  had 
acquired  strength,  the  habit  of  straining  his  voice 
to  the  highest  pitch  had  been  conquered,  his  exces- 
sive and  unvarying  vehemence  had  evaporated,  the 
whole  form  and  diazaeter  of  his  oratory  both  in 
matter  and  delivery  had  aasumed  a  steady,  sub- 
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dned,  composed,  and  well-regokted  tone.  Tnnt- 
cendant  natonl  talents,  developed  bj  such  elaborate 
and  judicious  training  under  the  most  eelebraied 
masters,  stimulated  by  burning  seal  and  sustained 
by  indomitable  perseTerance,  could  scarcely  ftil  to 
command  success.  His  merits  were  soon  discerned 
and  appreciated,  the  prejudice  at  first  entertained 
that  he  was  a  mere  Greekling,  an  indolent  man  of 
letters,  was  quickly  dinipated ;  shyness  and  reserre 
were  speedily  dispelled  by  the  warmth  of  pubUe 
applause ;  he  forthwith  took  his  station  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  judicial  orators,  and  ere  long  stood 
alone  in  acknowledged  pre-eminence;  his  most 
fimnidable  riTals,  Hortensins,  eight  years  his  senioc, 
and  C.  Aurelius  Cotta,  now  (b.  c.  76)  canvassing 
for  the  c(Hi8ulship,  who  had  long  been  kings  of  the 
bar,  having  been  forced,  after  a  short  but  sharp 
contest  for  supremacy,  to  yield. 

Cicero  had  now  reached  the  age  (of  30)  at  which 
the  laws  permitted  him  to  becrane  candidate  (or 
the  lowest  of  the  great  offices  of  state,  and  althon^ 
comparatively  speaking  a  stranger,  and  certainly 
unsupported  by  any  powerfol  fiunily  interest,  hu 
reputation  and  popularity  already  stood  so  high,  that 
he  was  elected  (b.  c.  76)  quaestor  by  the  votes  of 
all  the  tribes.  The  lot  decided  that  he  should  serve 
in  Sicily  onder  Sex.  Peducaens,  praetor  of  Lily- 
baeum.    During  his  tenure  of  office  (b.  c.  75)  he 
executed  with  great  skill  the  difficult  and  delicate 
task  of  procuring  large  additional  supplies  of  com 
for  the  relief  of  the  metropolis,  then  suffering  from 
a  severe  deartii,  and  at  the  same  time  dispkyed  so 
much  liberality  towards  the  finmers  of  the  revenue 
and  such  courtesy  towards  private  tndeta,  that  he 
excited  no  jealou^  or  discontent,  while  he  main- 
tauw^  such  strict  integrity,  rigid  imnartiaUty,  and 
disinterested  aelf^denial,  in  all  branches  of  his  ad- 
minifltration,  that  the  deligfated  jnovindals,  little 
aoeufitomed  to  the  exhibition  of  these  virtues  in  the 
person  of  a  Roman  magistzale,  devised  unheard-of 
honours  to  testify  their  gratitude.     Some  of  the 
leading  weaknesses  in  the  character  of  Cicero,  in- 
ordinate vanity  and  a  propeasity  to  exaggerate 
extravagantly  the  importance  of  lus  services,  now 
began  to  shew  themselves,  but  they  had  not  yet 
acquired  such  a  mastery  over  his  mind  as  to  pre- 
vent him  from  laughing  at  the  disappointments  he 
encountered.    Thus  we  find  him  describing  with 
considerable  humour  in  one  of  his  speeches  (pro 
Plame,  26)  the  exalted  idea  he  had  fanned  at  this 
period  of  his  own  extraordinary  merits,  of  the  posi- 
tion which  he  occupied,  and  o£  the  profound  sen- 
sation which  his  proceedings  must  have  caused  at 
Rome.    He  imagined  that  the  scene  of  his  duties 
vras,  as  it  were,  the  stage  of  the  worid,  and  that 
the  gaie  of  all  mankind  had  been  watching  his 
performances  ready  to  condemn  or  to  applaud. 
Full  of  the  cooscionsnees  of  this  celebrity  he  land- 
ed at  Puteoli  (&  c.  74),  and  intense  was  his  mor- 
tification when  he  discovered  that  even  his  own 
acquaintances  among  the  luxurious  crowd  who 
thronged  that  gay  coast  were  abeolutely  ignorant, 
not  only  of  whi^  he  had  been  doing,  but  even  of 
where  he  had  been,  a  lesson,  he  tells  us,  which 
though  severe  waa  most  valuable,  since  it  taught 
him  that,  while  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  were 
bright  and  acute  their  ean  were  dull,  and  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  mingling  with  the  people  and 
keeping  constantly  in  their  view,  of  frequenting 
assiduously  all  places  of  general  resort,  and  of  ad- 
mitting visiton  and  clients  to  his  presence,  under 
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any  drcumstancea,  and  at  all  hoars,  however  in- 
convenient or  unseasonable. 

For  upwards  of  four  years  after  his  retun  to 
Rome  in  the  bqpnning  of  b.  c  74,  the  life  of 
Cicero  presents  an  entire  bkmk.    That  he  wis  s^ 
tively  engaged  in  the  courts  of  law  is  certain,  for 
he  himself  informs  us,  that  he  was  employed  ia  a 
multitude  of  causes  {BruL  92),  and  that  lili  powen 
had  now  attained  to  the  frill  vigour  of  matniitj ; 
but  we  know  not  evm  the  name  of  one  of  thoe 
orations,  except  perhaps  that,  ^  Pro  M.  Tnlfio,** 
some  important  fraguienta  of  whidi  have  been 
recently  brought  to  light.    Meanwhile,  LocaUos 
had  been  pressing  the  war  in  the  East  agsiut 
Mithridates  with  great  energy  and  the  hi^pieil 
results;  the  power  of  Pompey  and  of  Cnasiu  at 
home  had  been  steadily  increasing,  although  a  bad 
feeling  had  wpnmg  up  between  them  in  eonae- 
quence  of  the  events  connected  with  the  final  sup- 
pression of  the  servile  war  of  Spartacna^    They, 
however,  discharged  harmomously  the  duties  d 
their  joint  consulship  (b.  c.  70),  and  seem  to  have 
felt  that  it  was  necessary  for  their  interesU  to 
control  the  high  aristocntioal  fiction,  for  by  their 
united  exertions  the  pfebeian  tribunes  recovered 
the  vital  privileges  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived by  SuOa,  and  the  equites  were  onee  more 
admitted  to  serve  as  judioes  on  criminal  trials, 
sharing  this  distinction  with  the  senate  and  the 
tribuni  aerariL    In  thu  yrar  Cicero  became  csn- 
didate  for  the  aedileship,  and  the  issue  (^  tltt 
contest  was  if  possible   more  triumphant  thaa 
whtn  he  had  formoly  aolicited  the  suflfrage  of 
the  people,  for  he  was  chosen  not  only  by  a  na> 
jori^  in  everv  tribe,  but  canied  a  greater  num- 
ber of  votes  than  any  one  of  his  oompetitars.  A 
little  while  before  this  gratifying  demonstiatioB 
of  pablio  approbation,  he  undertook  the  maosge- 
ment  of  the  most  important  trial  in  which  he  bd 
hitherto  been  engaged — the  impeachment  pteferrcd 
against  Verrea,  for  misgovemment  and  complicated 
oppression,  by  the  Siciliana,  whom  he  had  ruled 
as  praetor  of  Syracuse  for  the  space  of  three  yesn. 
(73 — 71.)     Cwero,  who  always  felt  mudi  men 
inclined  to  appear  in  the  character  of  a  defi»der 
than  in  the  invidious  posititm  of  an  accuser,  vss 
prevailed  upon  to  conduct  this  cause  by  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  his  provincial  friends,  who  reposed 
the  most  perfect  confidence  in  his  integrity  sad 
good-wiU,  and  at  the  same  time  were  fnUy  a^ve  to 
the  advantage  that  would  be  secured  to  their  sak 
from  the  load  knowledge  of  their  advocate.    The 
most  strenuous  exertitms  were  now  made  by  Venrsi 
backed  by  all  the  interest  of  the  Metelli  and  other 
powerfiil  fiunilies,  to  wrest  the  case  out  of  the 
hands  of  Cicoo,  who,  however,  defeated  the  at- 
tempt; and,  having  demanded  and  been  allovcd 
110  days  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  evidenoe, 
instantiy  set  out,   accompanied    by  his   ooaaia 
Ludus,  for  Sicilv,  where  he  exerted  himadf  a* 
vigorously,  that  he  traversed  the  whole  ialaad  is 
leas  than  two  months,  and  returned  attended  by 
all  the  necesssry  witnesses  and  loaded  with  doca- 
ments.     Another  desperate  efibrt  was  made  hy 
Hortensins,  now  consul-elect,  who  was  counsel  far 
the  defendant,  to  raise  up  obstacles  which  sE^ght 
have  the  effect  of  deUying  the  trial  until  the  coo- 
menoement  of  the  following  year^  when  he  counted 
upon  a  more  fevouraUe  judge,  a  more  corrupt  joiy, 
and  the  protection  of  the  chief  magistrates;  boi 
here  again  he  was  defeated  by  the  pramptitBda 
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and  decukm  of  hu  opponent,  who  opened  the  case 
very  briefly  apon  the  fifth  of  August,  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  examination  of  the  witneases,  and  the 
production  of  the  depoaitions  and  other  papers, 
which  taken  together  constituted  a  mass  of  testi- 
mony BO  decisive,  that  Verres  gare  np  the  contest 
ai  hopeless,  and  retired  at  once  into  exile  without 
attempting  any  defence.  The  luU  pleadinm,  how- 
cTer,  which  were  to  have  been  debvered  had  the 
trial  been  permitted  to  run  its  ordinary  course 
were  subsequently  pnbHshed  by  Cicero,  and  form, 
pnfaaps,  the  proodest  monument  of  his  oratorical 
powers  exhibiting  that  extraordinary  combination 
of  surpassing  genius  with  almost  inconceivable  in- 
dustry, of  bHOQiant  oratory  with  minute  accuracy 
of  mqniry  and  detail,  which  rendered  him  irresis- 
tibk  in  a  good  cause  and  often  victorious  in  a  bad 
one. 

The  most  important  business  of  his  new  ofHce 
(&  c.  69)  were  ihe  preparations  for  the  celebration 
of  the  Floralia,  of  the  Liberalia,  and  of  the  Ludi 
Romani  in  honour  of  the  three  divinities  of  the 
C^ntol.  It  had  become  a  common  custom  for  the 
aediles  to  lavish  enormous  sums  on  these  shows,  in 
the  hope  of  propitiating  the  fiivour  of  the  multitude 
and  securing  their  support  Cicero,  whose  fortune 
was  very  modoate,  at  once  pereeiving  that,  even  if 
be  were  to  ruin  himself^  it  would  be  unpossible  for 
him  to  vie  in  splendour  with  many  of  those  who 
were  likely  to  be  his  rivals  in  his  upward  course, 
with  very  correct  judgment  resolved,  while  he 
did  nothmg  which  could  give  reasonable  offence, 
to  found  his  claims  to  future  distinction  solely  on 
those  talents  whidi  had  abeady  won  for  him  his 
pfnent  elevation,  and  accordingly,  although  he 
SToided  everything  like  meanness  or  parsimony 
in  the  games  presented  under  his  auspices,  was 
eqtally  carefiil  to  shun  ostentation  and  profuse 
expenditure. 

For  nearly  three  years  the  history  of  Cicero  is 
spun  a  blank,  that  is,  untU  the  close  of  &  c.  67, 
when  he  was  elected  first  praetor  by  the  suflhiges 
of  all  the  centuries,  and  this  on  three  several  oo- 
caaions,  the  comitia  having  been  twice  broken  off 
in  consequence  of  the  disturbances  connected  with 
the  passing  of  the  Cornelian  law.  The  duties  of 
this  magistracy,  on  which  he  entered  in  January, 
B.  c  66,  were  two-fold.  He  was  caDed  upon  to 
preside  in  the  highest  civil  court,  and  was  dso  re- 
qaired  to  act  as  commissioner  (quaestor)  in  trials 
mr  extortion,  while  in  addition  to  his  judicial 
fiuKtions  he  continued  to  practise  at  the  bar,  and 
carried  through  sin^e-handed  the  defence  of  Cluen- 
tius,  in  the  most  singular  and  interesting  ooum 
tHibre  bequeathed  to  us  by  antiquity.  But  the 
most  important  event  of  the  year  was  his  first  ap- 
peanmce  as  a  political  speaker  from  the  rostra, 
when  he  delivered  his  celebrated  address  to  the 
people  in  &vour  of  the  Manilian  law,  maintaining 
the  cause  of  Pompey  against  the  hearty  opposition 
of  the  senate  and  the  optimates.  That  his  conduct 
<m  this  occasion  was  the  result  of  mature  delibera- 
timi  we  cannot  doubt  Nor  will  it  be  difficult  to 
discern  his  real  motives,  which  were  perhaps  not 
quite  so  pure  and  patriotic  as  his  panegyrists  would 
have  us  believe.  Hitherto  his  progress,  in  so  fiir 
u  sny  external  obstacles  were  concerned,  had  been 
smooth  and  uninterrupted;  the  ascent  had  been 
neither  steep  nor  rough;  the  quaestorship,  the 
AHiileahip,  the  praetorship,  had  bmi  gained  almost 
without  a  strug^ :  but  the  great  prixe  of  the  con- 
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sulship,  on  which  every  ambitious  hope  and  desire 
had  long  been  fixed,  was  yet  to  be  won,  and  be 
had  every  reason  to  anticipate  the  most  determined 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  nobles  (we  use  the 
word  in  the  techniod  Roman  sense),  who  guarded 
the  avenues  to  this  the  highest  honour  of  uke  state 
with  watchful  jealousy  against  the  approach  of  any 
new  man,  and  were  likely  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
secure  the  exclusion  of  the  son  of  an  obscure  muni- 
cipal knight  Well  aware  that  any  attempt  to  re- 
move or  soften  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  these 
men  would  be  met,  if  not  by  open  hostility  and 
insult,  most  surely  by  secret  treachery,  he  resolved 
to  throw  himself  into  the, arms  of  the  popular 
fiiction,  whose  principles  he  detested  in  his  heart, 
and  to  rivet  their  fiivour  by  casting  into  the  scale 
of  their  idol  the  weight  of  his  own  influence  with 
the  middle  classes,  his  proper  and  peculiar  party. 
The  popularity  of  the  orator  rose  higher  than  ever ; 
the  friendship  of  Pompey,  now  certainly  the  most 
important  individual  in  the  commonwealth,  was 
secured,  and  the  success  which  attended  the  opera- 
tions in  the  East  smothered  if  it  did  not  extinguish 
the  indignation  of  the  senatorial  leaders.  Perhaps 
we  ought  not  hero  to  omit  adding  one  moro  to  the 
almost  innumerable  examples  of  the  incredible  in- 
dustry of  Cicero.  It  is  recorded,  that,  during  his 
praetorship,  notwithstanding  his  complicated  en- 
gagements as  judge,  pleader,  and  politician,  he 
found  time  to  attend  uie  rhetorical  school  of  An- 
tonius  Onipho,  which  was  now  rising  to  great 
eminence.  (Suet  de  lUtutr,  Oramin,  7  ',  Macrob. 
SaL  iii  12.> 

During  tne  eighteen  months  which  followed  (65- 
64),  Cicero  havmg  declined  to  accept  a  province, 
kept  his  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  one  great  object, 
and  employed  himself  unceasingly  in  watching 
every  event  which  could  in  any  way  bear  upon 
the  consular  elections.  It  appears  firom  his  letters, 
which  now  b^n  to  open  their  treasures  to  us, 
that  he  had  six  competitors,  of  whom  the  most 
fimnidable  were  C.  Antonius,  a  nephew  of  the 
great  orator,  who  perished  during  the  Marian  pro- 
scription, and  the  notorious  Catiline.  The  latter 
was  threatened  with  a  criminal  prosecution,  and  it 
is  amusing  to  observe  the  lawyer-like  coolness  with 
which  Cicero  speaks  of  his  guilt  being  as  clear  as 
the  noon-day  sun,  at  the  same  time  indicating  a 
wish  to  defend  hhn,  should  such  a  course  be  for 
his  own  interest,  and  expressing  great  pleasure  at 
the  perfidy  of  the  accuser  who  was  ready  to  betray 
the  cause,  and  the  probable  corruption  of  the 
judices,  a  majority  of  whom  it  was  believed 
might  be  bought  over.  Catiline  was,  however,  ac- 
quitted without  the  aid  of  his  rival,  and  formed  a 
coalition  with  Antonius,  receiving  strenuous  assis- 
tance from  Crassus  and  Caesar,  both  of  whom  now 
began  to  regard  with  an  evil  eye  the  partisan  of 
Pompey,  whose  splendid  exploits  filled  them  with 
increasing  jealousy  and  alarm.  That  Cicero  viewed 
this  union  with  the  most  lively  apprehensions  is 
evident  firom  the  fragments  of  his  address.  In  Toga 
Candida,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  dissected  and 
exposed  the  vices  and  crimes  of  his  two  opponents 
with  the  most  merciless  severity.  But  fus  fears 
proved  groundless.  His  star  was  still  in  the  ascen- 
dant ;  he  was  returned  by  all  the  centuries,  while 
his  colleague  Antonius  obtained  a  small  majority 
only  over  Catiline.  The  attention  of  the  new 
consul  immediately  after  entering  upon  office  (b.  c. 
63)  was  occupied  with  the  agrarian  hw  of  Rtiilus, 
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with  regard  to  whicb  we  thall  speak  more  fiilly 
hereafter ;  in  qnelling  the  tomalta  excited  by  the 
enactment  of  Otho ;  in  lecondling  the  deecendants 
of  thoM  proecribed  by  Solk  to  the  dvil  disabilities 
under  which  they  laboured ;  in  defending  C.  Rabi- 
rius,  charged  with  having  been  concerned  in  the 
deadi  of  Satuminus ;  in  bringing  forward  a  measure 
to  render  the  onnishment  of  Jkibery  more  stringent ; 
in  checking  the  abuses  connected  with  the  nomi- 
nations to  a  l^^aiio  libera.;  and  in  remedying  va- 
rious defects  in  the  administmtion  of  justice.    But 
his  whole  thoughts  were  soon  abscwbed  by  the 
precautions  required  to  baffle  the  treason  of  Cati- 
line.   The  Migin  and  progress  of  that  famous  plot, 
the  consummate  courage,  mudence,  caution,  and 
decision  manifested  throughout  by  Cicero  under 
circumstances  the  most  deucate  and  embarrassing, 
are  fully  detailed  elsewhere.     [Catiuna.]     For 
once  the  nation  did  not  ^rove  thanklees  to  their 
benefactor.     Hooours  were  showered  down  upon 
him  such  as  no  citizen  of  Rome  had  ever  enjoyed. 
Men  of  all  ranks  and  all  parties  hailed  him  as  the 
saviour  of  his  country ;  Catulus  in  the  senate,  and 
Cato  in  the  forum,  addressed  him  as  **  parens 
|>atriae,**  fitther  of  his  fkthe^land ;  thanhmvings 
m  his  name  were  voted  to  the  godii,  a  distmction 
heretofore    bestowed    only    on    those  who    had 
achieved  a  victory  in  a  field  of  battle ;  and  aU 
Italy  joined  in  testifying  enthusiasdc  admiration 
and  gratitude.    But  in  addition  to  the  open  and 
instant  peril  from  which  the  consul  had  preserved 
the  conmionwealth,  he  had  made  a  grand  stroke  of 
policy,  which,  had  it  been  firmly  and  honestly  fol- 
lowed out  by  those  most  deeply  interested,  might 
have  saved  the  constitution  from  dangen  more  re- 
mote but  not  less  formidable.     The  equites  or 
monied  men  had  for  half  a  century  been  rapidly 
rising  in  importance  as  a  distinct  order,  and  now 
held  the  balance  between  the  optimates  or  aristo- 
cratic fiution,  ike  members  of  which,  although  ex- 
clusive, selfish,  and  corrupt,  were  for  their  own 
saket  steadfost  supporters  of  the  laws  and  ancient 
institutions,  and  felt  no  inclination  for  a  second 
Sulla,  even  had  he  been  one  of  themsdves ;  and  the 
populares  or  democratic  foction,  which  had  degene- 
rated into  a  venal  rabble,  ever  ready  to  follow  any 
revolutionary  Kheme  promoted  by  those  whoooold 
stimuUte  their  passions  or  huj  their  votes.    Al- 
though in  such  a  state  of  affiurs  the  equites  were 
the  natural  allies  of  the  senate,  firom  being  deeply 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  order  and  tranquil- 
lity, yet  unfortunately  the  long-protracted  struggle 
for  the  right  of  acting  as  judioBs  in  criminal  trials 
had  given  rise  to  the  most  bitter  animoMty.    But 
when  all  alike  were  threatened  with  immediate 
destruction  this  hostility  was  forgotten ;  Cicero 
persuaded  the  knights,  who  always  placed  confi- 
dence in  him  as  one  of  themselves,  to  act  heartily 
with  the  senate,  and  the  senate  were  only  too  gktd 
to  obtain  their  co-operation  in  such  an  emeigency. 
Could  this  fair  fellowship  have  been  maintained,  it 
must  have  produced  the  happiest  consequences; 
but  the  kindly  feelings  passed  away  with  the  crisis 
which  called  them  fonh ;  a  dispute  soon  after  arose 
with  the  fifurmers  of  the  Asiatic  revenues,  who  de- 
sired to  be  relieved  from  a  disadvantageous  con- 
tract; neither  side  shewed  any  spirit  of  foir  mutual 
concession ;  the  whole  body  of  tne  equites  making 
common  cause  with  their  brethren  became  violent 
and  unreasonable ;  the  senate  remained  obstinate, 
the  frail  bond  was  rudely  snapped  asunder,  and 
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Caesar,  who  had  viewed  this  .alliance  with  no  mall 
disss tisfisction,  contrived  to  paralyse  the  hands  of 
the  only  individual  by  whom  the  league  could  have 
been  renewed. 

Meanwhile,  Cicero  could  boast  of  having  accost 
pitshed  an  exploit  for  whidi  no  (Hfeeedent  could  be 
found  in  the  history  of  Rome.  Of  ignoble  birth, 
of  smaU  fortune,  without  fomily  or  oonnexiofns, 
without  military  renown,  by  the  force  of  his  intel- 
lectual powen  alone,  he  had  strugg^  upwards, 
had  been  chosen  to  fill  in  succession  all  the  high 
offices  of  the  state,  as  soon  as  the  laws  permitted 
him  to  become  a  candidate,  without  once  sustaining 
a  repulse ;  in  the  garb  of  peace  he  had  gained  a 
victory  of  which  the  greatest  among  his  pndeoeasafB 
would  have  been  proud,  and  had  received  tributes 
of  i4>pbuise  of  which  few  triumphant  generals  could 
boast  His  fortune,  after  mounting  steadily  though 
swiftly,  had  now  reached  its  culminating  point  of 
proqterity  and  glory ;  for  a  brief  space  it  remained 
stationary,  and  then  rapidly  decUned  and  sunk. 
The  honoun  so  lavishly  neaped  upon  him,  instead 
of  invigorating  and  elevating,  weakened  and  de- 
based his  mind,  and  the  most  splendid  adiievement 
of  his  life  contained  the  germ  of  his  humiliation 
and  down&L  The  punishment  inflicted  bj  order 
of  the  senate  upon  Lentulus,  Cethegua,  and  their 
associates,  although  perhaps  morally  justified  by 
the  emeigenqr,  was  a  palpable  violation  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  oif  the  Roman  constitution, 
which  solemnly  declared,  that  no  dtizoi  could  be 
put  to  death  until  sentenced  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  assembled  in  their  comitia;  and  for  this 
act  Cicero,  as  the  presiding  magistrate,  waa  held 
responsible.  It  was  in  vain  to  urge,  that  the  con- 
suls had  been  armed  with  dictatorial  authority; 
for,  althoi^h  even  a  dictator  was  always  liable  to 
be  called  to  account,  there  was  in  the  present  in- 
stance no  sembkmce  of  an  exertion  of  such  power, 
but  the  senate,  foimally  assuming  to  themaelves 
judicial  functions  which  they  had  no  right  to  ex- 
ercise, formallT  gave  orden  for  the  execution  of  a 
sentence  which  they  had  no  right  to  proiKNinee. 
The  argument,  pressed  agun  and  again  by  Cicero, 
that  the  conspiraton  bv  thdr  guilt  had  foifoited 
all  their  privities,  while  it  is  virtually  an  admis- 
sion of  the  principle  stated  above,  is  in  itaeif  a 
mere  flimsy  sophism,  unce  it  takes  for  granted  the 
guilt  of  the  victims — the  very  foct  which  no  tribo- 
nal  except  the  comitia  or  commissionen  ~«^i]natr1 
by  the  comida  could  dedde.  Nor  were  his  ene- 
mies, and  those  who  secretly  favoured  the  traitors, 
loqg  in  discovering  and  assailing  this  vulneimUe 
point.  On  the  hut  day  of  the  year,  when,  aooord- 
mg  to  established  custom,  he  ascended  the  rostra 
to  give  an  account  to  the  people  of  the  events  ei 
his  consulship,  Metellus  Cder,  one  oH  the  new  tri- 
bunes, forbad  him  to  speak,  exclaiming,  that  the 
man  who  had  put  Roman  dtiiens  to  death  without 
granting  them  a  hearing  was  himself  unworthy  of 
being  heard.  But  this  attack  was  premature.  The 
audience  had  not  yet  forgotten  their  oUigations 
and  their  recent  escape ;  so  that  when  Ciceru,  in- 
stead of  simply  taking  the  common  oath  to  which 
he  was  restricted  by  the  interposition  of  the  tri- 
bune, swore  with  a  loud  voice  that  he  had  saved 
the  republic  and  the  dty  fitmi  ruin,  the  crowd  with 
one  voice  responded,  that  he  had  sworn  truly,  and 
escorted  him  in  a  body  to  his  house  with  every 
demonstration  of  respect  and  afl^Ktion. 

Having  again  refused  to  accept  the  govemBoent 
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of  t  profinoe,  an  emidoyment  for  which  he  felt  no 
vocation,  Cicax>  retunied  to  the  senate  at  a  priTate 
indiTidnal  (&  a  62),  and  engaged  in  leyeral  angry 
amtetU  with  the  obnozione  tribune.    But  after 
the  excitement  occasioned  by  these  disputes,  and 
by  the  destruction  of  Catiline  with  his  army  which 
ibUoved  soon  after,  had  subsided,  the  eyes  of  men 
were  tamed  away  for  a  while  in  another  direction, 
all  looking  forward  eagerly  to  the  arrival  of  Pom- 
pey,  who  at  length  reached  Rome  in  the  autumn, 
loaded  with  the  trophies  of  his  Asiatic  campaigns. 
Bat,  although  every  one  was  engrossed  with  the 
bov  and  his  oonqueats,  to  the  exdusion  of  ahnost 
every  other  object,  we  must  not  pass  orer  an  event 
which  occurred  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
wfaich,  although  at  first  sig^t  of  small  importance, 
not  only  gave  rise  to  the  greatest  scandal  in  the 
dty,  but  was  indirectly  the  source  of  misfortune 
and  bitter  su^ring  to  Cicero.    While  the  wifo  of 
Caesar  was  celebrating  in  the  house  of  her  hus- 
band, then  praetor  and  pontifex  mazimua,  the  rites 
of  the  Bona  Dea,  from  which  male  creatures  were 
ezdaded  with  the  most  scrupulous  superstition,  it 
VSB  discovered   that  P.  Clodius  Pulcher,  son  of 
Appias  (consul  b.  c.  79),  had  found  his  way  into 
the  mansion  disguised  in  womanV  i^parel,  and, 
baving  been  detected,  had  made  his  escape  by  the 
help  <^a  female  slaTe.     Instantly  all  Rome  was  in 
an  oproar.    The  matter  waa  hud  before  the  aenate, 
ud  by  them  leforred  to  the  membera  of  ike  ponti- 
fical college,  who  paaaed  a  resolution  that  sacrilege 
bad  been  committed.    Caesar  forthwith  divorced 
bis  wife.    Godius,  although  ike  most  powerful  in- 
(oett  was  exerted  by  his  numerous  relations  and 
connexions  to  hush  up  the  affair,  and  attempts 
were  evm  made  to  stop  the  proceedings  by  vio- 
^enee,  was  impeached  and  broufffat  to  trial.    In 
defence  he  pleaded  an  alibi,  offering  to  prove  that 
be  was  at  Interamna  at  the  very  time  when  the 
crime  was  said  to  have  been  committed ;  but  Cicero 
came  forward  as  a  witness,  and  swore  that  he  had 
met  ttid  spoken  to  Clodius  in  Rome  on  the  day  in 
^neition.    In  spite  of  this  decisive  testimony,  and 
the  evident  guilt  of  the  accused,  ^e  indices,  with 
tbat  corruption  which  formed  one  of  ue  most  fiatal 
^mpioois  of  the  rottenness  of  the  whole  social 
^hiM,  pronounced  him  innocent  by  a  majority  of 
▼oieeiw  (&  c.  61.)    Clodius,  whose  popuhir  talents 
and  utter  reckleaaneas  rendered  him  no  inaignificant 
enemy,  now  TOwed  deadly  Tengeance  against  Cice- 
vo,  whose  destruction  fircon  thenceforward  waa  the 
cbief  aim  of  his  life.    To  accomplish  this  purpose 
Bore  readily,  he  determined  to  become  a  candidate 
fcr  the  tribnneahip ;  but  to  efibct  this  it  was  neces- 
fuy  in  the  first  place  that  he  should  be  adopted 
into  a  plebeian  fiunily  by  means  of  a  special  law. 
^^  after  protracted  opposition,  was  at  length  ao- 
<!QBpIished  (&  c.  60),  alUiough  irregnkriy,  through 
^  inteiforence  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  and  be 
*ss  elected  tribune  in  the  course  of  &  c.  59. 

While  this  nnd^pbt  was  woridng,  ike  path  of 
Cieere  had  been  br  more  thorny  than  heretofore, 
^toiicated  by  his  rapid  elevation,  and  dazsled  by 
the  brilliant  termination  of  his  consulship,  his  self- 
coBcdt  had  become  overweening,  his  vanity  uncon- 
t'oQaUe  and  insatiable.  He  imagined  that  the 
■oth^Kity  which  he  had  acquired  during  the  late 
P^iloas  conjuncture  would  be  permanently  main- 
^>ined  aher  the  danger  was  past,  and  that  he  would 
V  invited  to  grasp  the  helm  and  steer  single-handed 
'he  vessel  oi  the  state.    But  he  ibwly  and  pain- 
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fully  discovered  that,  althou^  addressed  with 
courtesy,  and  listened  to  with  respect,  he  vras  in 
reality  poweriess  when  seeking  to  resist  the  en- 
croacnments  of  such  men  as  Pompey,  Crassus,  and 
Caesar;  and  hence  he  viewed  wiUi  the  utmost 
alarm  the  disposition  now  manifested  by  these 
three  chiefs  to  bury  their  former  jealousies,  and  to 
make  common  cause  against  the  aristocratic  leaders, 
who,  suspicious  of  their  ulterior  projects,  were  using 
every  art  to  baffle  and  outmanoeuvre  them.   Hence 
Cicero  also,  at  this  epoch  perceiving  how  fotal  such 
a  coalition  must  prove  to  the  cause  of  freedom, 
earnestly  laboured  to  detach  Pompey,  vrith  whom 
he  kept  up  a  close  but  somewhat  cold  intimacy, 
from  Caesar ;  but  having  foiled,  with  that  unstea- 
diness and  want  of  sound  principle  by  which  his 
political  life  was  from  this  time  forward  disgraced, 
began  to  testify  a  strong  inclination  to  join  the 
triumvin,  and  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (il  5),  ac.5d, 
actually  names  the  price  at  which  they  could  pui^ 
chase  his  adherence — ^the  seat  in  the  college  of 
augurs  just  vacant  by  the  death  of  Metellus  Celer. 
Finding  himself  unable  to  conclude  any  satisfoctory 
arrangement,  like  a  spoiled  child,  he  expresses  his 
disgust  with  public  life,  and  longs  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  retire  from  the  worid,  and  devote  himself 
to  study  and  philosophic  contemplation.  But  while 
in  the  letten  written  during  the  stormy  consulship 
of  Caesar  (a.  c.  59)  he  takes  a  most  desponding 
view  of  the  state  of  the  conmionwealth,  and  seems 
to  consider  slavery  as  inevitable,  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  foreseen  the  storm  impending  over 
himself  individually ;  and  when  at  length,  after 
the  election  of  Clodius  to  the  tribuneship,  he  b^n 
to  entertain  serious  ahum,  he  was  quieted  by  posi- 
tive assurances  of  friendship  and  support  from 
Pompey  conveyed  in  the  strongest  terms.     One  of 
the  first  acts  of  his  enemy,  after  entering  upon 
office,  notvrithstanding  the  solemn  pledge  be  was 
said  to  have  given  to  Pompey  that  he  would  not 
use  his  power  to  ihe  injury  of  Cicero,  was  to  pro- 
pose a  bill  interdicting  from  fire  and  water  any 
one  who  should  be  found  to  have  put  a  Roman 
citiaen  to  death  untried.    Here  Cicero  committed 
a  fotal  mistake.     Instead  of  assuming  the  bold 
front  of  conscious  innocence,  he  at  once  took  guilt 
to  himself  and,  vrithout  awaiting  the  progress  of 
events,  changed  his  attire,  and  assuming  the  gaib 
of  one  accused,  went  round  the  forum,  soliciting 
the  compassion  of  all  whom  he  met     For  a  brid" 
period  public  sympathy  was  awakened.    A  huge 
number  of  the  senate  and  the  equites  appeared  also 
in  mourning,  and  the  better  portion  of  tne  dtiiens 
seemed  resolved  to  espouse  his  cause.     But  all 
demonstrations  of  such  feelings  were  promptly  re- 
fffessed  by  the  new  consuls,  Piso  and  Oabinius, 
who  from  the  first  dinilayed  steady  hostility,  hav- 
ing been  bought  by  the  nromises  of  Clodius,  who 
undertook  to  procure  for  Uiem  what  provinces  they 
pleased.    The  rabble  were  infuriated  by  the  inces- 
sant harangues  of  their  tribune;  notlung  was  to 
be  hoped  from  Crassus ;  the  good  offices  of  Caesar 
had  been  already  rejected ;  and  Pompey,  the  last 
and  only  safeguard,  contrary  to  all  expectations, 
and  in  viohuion  of  the  most  solemn  engagements, 
kept  aloof^  and  from  real  or  pretended  finu-  of  some 
outbreak  refused  to  interpose.     Upon  this,  Cicero, 
giving  way  to  despair,  resolved  to  yield  to  the 
storm,  and  quitting  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  April, 
(b.  c.  58),  reached  Brundisium  t£out  the  middle 
of  the  month.    From  thence  he  croaaed  over  to 
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Groece,  and  taking  up  his  rendenoe  at  Theaaalonica, 
where  he  wai  hospitably  received  by  Plancins, 
quaestor  of  Macedonia,  remained  at  that  place 
until  the  end  of  Norember,  when  he  remored  to 
Dyrrachiom.  His  correspondence  daring  the  whole 
of  this  period  presents  the  melancholy  picture  of  a 
mind  crushed  and  paralyzed  by  a  sadden  reverse 
of  fortune.  Never  did  divine  philosophy  fail  more 
signally  in  procuring  comfort  or  consolation  to  her 
votary.  The  letters  addressed  to  Terentia,  to 
Atticus,  and  others,  are  filled  with  unmanly  wail- 
ing, groans,  sobs,  and  tears.  He  evinces  all  the 
desire  but  wants  the  physical  courage  necessary 
to  become  a  suicide.  Even  when  brighter  pros* 
pects  begin  to  dawn,  when  his  friends  were  strain- 
ing every  nerve  in  his  behalf  we  find  them  receiv- 
ing no  judicious  counsel  from  the  object  of  their 
solicitude,  nought  save  renewed  ccnnplainta,  cap- 
tious and  querulous  repinings.  For  a  time  indeed 
his  prospects  were  sufficiently  ^oomy.  Clodius 
felt  no  compassion  for  his  fidlen  foe.  The  instant 
that  the  departure  of  Cicero  became  known,  a  law 
was  presented  to  and  accepted  by  the  tribes,  for- 
mally pronouncing  the  banishment  of  the  fugitive, 
forbidding  any  one  to  entertain  or  harbour  him, 
and  denouncing  as  a  public  enemy  whosoever  should 
take  any  steps  towvds  procuring  his  recall  His 
magnificent  mansion  on  the  Palatine,  and  his  ela- 
borately decorated  villas  at  Tusculum  and  Formiae 
were  at  the  same  tone  given  over  to  plunder  and 
destruction.  But  the  extravagant  and  outrageous 
violence  of  these  measures  tended  quickly  to  pro- 
duce a  strong  reaction.  As  eariy  as  the  beginning 
of  June,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  Clodius,  a  move- 
ment was  made  in  the  senate  for  the  restoration  of 
the  exile ;  and,  although  this  and  other  subsequent 
efforts  in  the  same  year  were  frustrated  by  the  un- 
friendly tribunes,  still  the  party  of  the  good  waxed 
daily  singer,  and  the  general  feeling  became  more 
decided.  The  new  consuls  (b.  c.  57)  and  the  whole 
of  the  new  college  of  tribunes,  led  on  by  Milo, 
took  up  the  cause ;  but  great  delay  was  occasioned 
by  formidable  riots  attended  with  fearful  loss  of 
life,  until  at  length  the  senate,  with  the  full  appro- 
bation of  Pcnnpey,  who,  to  give  neater  weight  to 
his  words,  read  a  speech  which  he  had  prepared 
and  written  out  for  the  occasion,  determined  to  in- 
vite the  voten  from  the  different  parts  of  Italy  to 
repair  to  Rome  and  assist  in  carrying  a  law  for  the 
recall  of  him  who  had  saved  his  country  from  ruin, 
passing  at  the  same  time  the  strongest  resolutions 
against  those  who  should  venture  under  any  pre- 
text to  interrupt  or  embarrass  the  holding  of  the 
assembly.  Accordingly,  on  the  4  th  of  August,  the 
bill  was  submitted  to  the  comitia  centuriata,  and 
carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  On  the 
same  day  Cicero  quitted  Dyrrachium,  and  crossed 
over  to  Brundisium,  where  he  was  met  by  his 
wife  and  daughter.  TraveUing  slowly,  he  received 
deputations  and  congratulatory  addresses  from  all 
the  towns  on  the  line  of  the  Appian  way,  and  hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  city  on  the  4th  of  September,  a 
vast  multitude  poured  forth  to  meet  and  escort  him, 
forming  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession  as  he  entered 
the  gates,  while  the  crowd  collected  in  groups  on 
the  steps  of  the  temples  rent  the  air  with  acclama- 
tions when  he  passed  through  the  fornro  and  as- 
cended the  capitol,  there  to  render  homage  and 
thanks  to  Jupiter  Maximos. 

Nothing  at  first  sight  can  i^ipear  more  strange 
and  inexpUcaUe  than  the  abropt  down&l  of  Cicero, 
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when   suddenly  buried  from  a  ooimnaiiding  on^ 
nence  he  found  himself  a  helpless  and  ahnost  finend- 
less  outcast ;  and  again,  on  the  other  hsnd,  the 
boundless  enthusiasm  with  which  be  was  greeted  OS 
his  return  by  the  selframe  popnbee  who  had  enlt* 
^ed  so  furiously  in  his  disgrace.    A  little  eonadeis* 
tion  will  enable  us,  however,  to  fathom  the  np* 
tery.     From  the  moment  that  Ciceio  laid  down 
his  consulship  he  b^;an  to  lose  groond  wkh  ifl 
parties.   The  senate  were  disgusted  by  tfaesmpit 
assumption  of  superiority  in  an  upstart  itranger; 
the  eqaites  were  displeased  because  he  would  aot 
cordially  assent  to  their  most  nnreasoBshk  aai 
unjust  demands ;  the  people,  whom  he  had  nercr 
attempted  to  flatter  or  cajole,  were  by  decrees 
lashed  into  fury  against  one  who  was  unceannglj 
held  up  before  their  eyes  as  the  violate  of  tbfir 
most  sacred  privfleges.    Moreover,  the  trioaiTin, 
who  were  the  active  though  secret  movers  ii  tibt 
whole  a&ir,  considered  it  essential  to  their  ^dgss 
that  he  should  be  humbled  and  taught  the  ritk  sad 
folly  of  playing  an  indepoident  p«rt,  of  seriuif  to 
mediate  between  the  conflicting  fiurtiims,  sad  tkas 
in  his  own  person  regulating  and  contnJhng  ^ 
They  therefore  gladly  availed  themadves  sf  the 
eneigetic  malignity  of  Clodius,  each  dealhv  with 
their  common  victim  in  a  manner  highly  ^ne- 
teristic  of  the  individuaL  Cae«r,  who  at  all  thiei) 
even  under  the  greatest  provocation,  entertvacd  s 
warm  regard  and  even  respect  for  Gcero,  with  Ik 
natural  goodness  of  heart  endeavoured  to  wididisv 
him  from  the  scene  of  danger,  and  at  the  saiMtiflM 
to  lay  him  under  personal  obligations ;  with  tioi 
intent  he  pressed  him  to  become  ome  of  his  legates*, 
this  being  declined,  he  then  uiged  him  to  aeocft 
the  post  of  commissiotter  for  ^viding  tiie  psiie 
lands  in  Campania ;  and  it  was  noi  iratil  he  lond 
all  his  proposals  stead&stiy  rejected  that  be  eoa- 
sented  to  leave  him  to  his  &te.     Craasas  gave  kia 
up  at  once,  without  compunctkn  or  n^;ret  *.  ihej 
had  never  been  cordial  friends,  had  repeattdlf 
quarrelled  openly,  and  their  recQDciliatioiis  hsd 
been  ntteriy  hollow.    The  conduct  of  Ponpcy,  ss 
might  have  been  expected,  was  a  tiasae  of  sdfisk, 
cautious,  calculating,  cold-blooded  diasinolatioB;  ia 
^ite  of  the  affection  and  unwaTering  ooafideaee 
ever  exhibited  towards  him  by  Cicero,  in  tfint  ^ 
the  most  unequivocal  assurances  both  in  poUie  sod 
private  of  protection  and  assistance,  be  qaiellj  Afr> 
sorted  him,  without  a  pang,  in  the  moment  of  gresi^ 
est  need,  because  it  suit^  his  own  plans  wd  hns 
own  convenience.     But  soon  after  the  d^aftare  sf 
Cicero  matten  assumed  a  very  diflerent  mftti; 
his  value  began  once  more  to  be  lelt  and  hu  sh> 
sence  to  be  deplored.    The  senate  could  ill  aftaid 
to  lose  the  most  able  champion  of  the  aiistocncv, 
who  possessed  the  greater  weight  from  notpnferij 
belonging  to  the  onier;  the  knights  were  iisoihfd 
with  remorse  on  account  of  their  ingiatitadc  t»* 
wards  one  whom  they  id^itified  with  tbeondva, 
who  had  otiea  served  them  wdl,  and  might  tpaa 
be  often  useful ;  the  populace,  when  the  finl  fer- 
vour of  angry  passion  had  passed  away,  begsa  ts 
long  for  that  oratory  to  which  they  had  been  rat 
to  listen  with  such  delight,  and  to  remcnber  the 
debt  they  owed  to  him  who  had  savfd  thcsr  teat- 
pies,  dwellings,  and  property  frtim  dwtnKtaoa; 
while  the  triumviri,  trusting  that  the  high  tone  d 
their  adversary  would  be  brought  low  br  thii  w* 
vere  lesson,  and  that  he  woukl  bencslbrth  he  pes- 
dve,  if  not  a  subserrient  tool,  were  teiger  m  diedi 
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and  oTenwe  Clodins,  who  was  now  no  longer  dit- 
posed  to  be  a  mere  instrament  in  their  handi,  but, 
breaking  loote  from  all  restraint,  had  already  given 
wjm^UoDM  of  open  rebellion.  Their  original  pur- 
pose was  fully  acoomplished.  Although  the  return 
of  Cicero  was  glorious,  so  glorious  that  he  and 
othen  may  for  a  moment  have  dreauMd  that  he 
was  once  more  all  that  he  had  ever  been,  yet  he 
himself  and  tiioee  around  him  soon  became  sensible 
that  his  position  was  entirely  changed,  that  his 
■pint  was  broken,  and  his  sdf-raspect  destroyed. 
After  a  few  fiseble  inefllBctual  struggles,  he  was 
forced  quietly  to  yield  to  a  power  which  he  no 
longer  dared  to  resist,  and  was  unable  to  modify  or 
guide.  Nor  were  his  masters  content  with  simple 
aoqoiescenoe  in  their  transactions;  they  demanded 
posttiTe  demonstrations  on  their  behal£  To  this 
degradati(m  he  was  weak  enough  to  submit,  con- 
senting to  pndse  in  his  writings  those  proceedings 
which  he  had  onoe  openly  and  loudly  condemned 
(iK^  Att  iT.  5),  uttering  sentiments  m  public  to- 
taOy  inconsistent  with  his  principles  (a(i  AtL  iv.  6), 
professing  friendship  for  those  whom  he  hated  and 
despised  (odFam.  i  9),  and  defending  in  the  se- 
mte  and  at  the  bar  men  who  had  not  only  distin- 
guished themaelTeB  as  his  bitter  foes,  but  on  whom 
he  had  preriously  larished  every  term  of  abuse 
which  an  imagination  fertile  in  invective  could  sug* 
gest  {AdFam,  vii.  1,  v.  8.) 

Such  was  the  course  of  his  life  for  five  years 
(m.  c.  57-^2),  a  period  during  the  whole  of  which 
he  k^  up  warm  social  intercourse  with  the  mon- 
bers  of  the  trinmviiate,  espedally  Pompey,  who 
leBained  constantly  at  Rome,  and  received  all  out- 
ward marks  of  high  consideration.  A  large  por> 
tioD  of  hie  time  was  occupied  by  the  businees  of 
pkadii^;  but  being  latterly  in  a  great  measure 
lelsased  from  att  concern  or  anxiety  r^arding  pub- 
lic a&ira,  he  lived  much  in  the  country,  and  found 
Jomre  to  ccuipose  his  two  great  political  works, 
the  De  B^Miea  and  the  Z>0  LegUmi. 

After  the  death  of  Cmseus  (b.  c.  53)  he  was  ad- 
aotted  a  member  of  the  college  of  augurs,  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  &  c.  52,  at  the  very  moment 
when  his  presence  might  have  been  of  importance 
in  preventing  an  open  rupture  between  Pompey 
and  Caesar,  be  was  withdrawn  altogether  from 
Italy,  and  a  new  field  opened  up  for  the  exercise 
of  his  talents,  an  office  having  been  thrust  upon 
him  which  he  had  hitherto  earnestly  avoided.  In 
«der  to  put  a  stop  in  some  degree  to  the  bribery, 
intrjgnes,  and  corropdon  of  every  description,  for 
vhi£  ihb  Roman  magistrates  had  become  so  noto- 
rioos  in  their  anxiety  to  procure  some  wealthy 
gofemment,  a  law  was  enacted  during  the  third 
eonsolship  of  Pompey  (b.  a  52)  ordaining,  that  no 
coobbI  ds  praetor  should  be  permitted  to  hold  a 
{■rorinee  until  five  years  should  have  elapsed  from 
the  expiration  of  his  office,  and  that  in  the  mean- 
time governors  should  be  selected  by  lot  firom  those 
penons  of  consular  and  praetorian  rank  who  had 
never  held  any  foreign  command.  To  this  number 
Cioen>  belonged:  his  name  was  thrown  into  the 
Bfn,  and  fortune  assigned  to  him  Cilicia,  to  which 
vers  annexed  Piiidia,  Pamphylia,  some  districts 
(of  Cappadoda)  to  the  north  of  mount  Taurus,  and 
the  ii^md  of  (^rus.  His  feelings  and  conduct  on 
this  occasion  present  a  most  striking  contrast  to 
those  exhibited  l^  his  countrymen  under  like  cir- 
conMaatea.  Never  was  an  honourable  and  lucnr 
tive  appointment  bestowed  on  one  less  willing  to 
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accept  it.  His  appetite  for  pniae  seems  to  have 
become  more  craving  just  in  proportion  as  his  real 
merits  had  become  less  and  the  dignity  of  bis  posi- 
tion bwered ;  but  Rome  was  the  only  theatre  on 
which  he  desired  to  perform  a  part.  From  the 
moment  that  he  quitted  the  metropolis,  his  letters 
are  filled  witii  expressions  of  r^^ret  for  what  he 
had  left  behind,  and  of  disgust  with  the  occupa- 
tions in  which  he  was  engaged ;  every  friend  and 
acquaintance  is  solicited  and  importuned  in  turn  to 
use  every  exertion  to  prevent  the  period  of  his  ab- 
sence frmn  being  extended  beyond  the  r^;u]ar  and 
ordinary  space  of  a  sin^  year.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  in  additbn  to  the  vexatious  interrup- 
tion of  all  his  pursuits  and  pleasures,  the  condition 
of  the  East  was  by  no  means  encoaragii^  to  a  man 
of  peace.  The  Parthians,  emboldened  by  their 
signal  triumph  over  Crassus,  had  invaded  Syria ; 
their  cavalry  was  scouring  the  country  up  to  the 
very  walls  of  Antioch,  and  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  they  intended  to  force  de  passes  of 
mount  A  manna,  and  to  burst  into  Asia  thnragh  Cili- 
cia, which  was  defended  by  two  weak  l^ons  only, 
a  force  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the  emergency. 
Happily,  the  apprehensions  thus  excited  were  not 
realixed  :  the  Parthians  received  a  check  from 
Cassius  which  compelled  them  in  the  mean  time  to 
retire  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  Cicero  was  left 
at  liberty  to  make  the  circuit  of  his  province,  and 
to  follow  out  that  svstem  of  impartiality,  modera- 
tion, and  self-control  which  he  was  resolved  should 
regulate  not  only  his  own  conduct  but  that  of  every 
membtf  6i  his  retinue.  And  noUy  did  he  redeem 
the  pledge  which  he  had  voluntarily  given  to  his 
friend  Atticus  on  this  head — strictly  did  he  realise 
in  practice  the  precepts  which  he  had  so  well  laid 
down  in  former  years  for  the  guidance  of  his  bro- 
ther. Nothing  could  be  more  pure  and  uiffight 
than  his  administration  in  every  department ;  and 
his  sta£^  who  at  first  murmured  loudly  at  a  style 
of  procedure  which  most  grievously  curtailed  their 
emoluments,  were  at  length  shamed  mto  silence^ 
The  astonished  Greeks,  finding  themselves  listened 
to  with  kindness,  and  justice  di^iensed  with  an 
even  hand,  breathed  nothing  but  love  and  grati- 
tude, while  the  confidence  thus  inspired  enabled 
Cicero  to  keep  the  publicans  in  good-humour  by 
settling  to  their  satisfection  many  complicated  dis- 
putes, and  redressing  many  grievances  which  had 
sprung  out  of  the  wretched  and  oppressive  arrange- 
ments for  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  Not  con- 
tent with  the  feme  thus  acquired  in  cultivating  the 
arts  of  peace,  Cicero  b^;an  to  thirst  after  mihtary 
renown,  and,  turning  to  account  the  prepamtions 
made  against  the  Parthians,  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  lawless  robber  tribes  who,  dwell- 
ing among  the  mountain  festnesses  of  the  Syrian 
frontier,  were  wont  to  descend  whenever  an  oppor^ 
tunity  ofiered  and  plunder  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts. The  operations,  which  were  carriMl  on 
chiefly  by  his  brother  Quintus,  who  was  an  expe- 
rienced soldier  and  one  of  his  legati,  were  attended 
with  complete  success.  The  barbarians,  taken  by 
surprise,  could  neither  escape  nor  offer  any  effectual 
resistance;  various  clans  were  forced  to  sulnnit; 
many  villages  of  the  more  obstinate  were  destroyed; 
Pindenissus,  a  strong  hill  fort  of  the  Eleutherocilices, 
was  stormed  on  the  Saturnalia  (b.  c  51),  after  a 
protracted  siege ;  many  prisoners  and  much  plun- 
der were  secured ;  the  general  was  saluted  as  im- 
perator  by  his  troops ;  a  despatch  was  transmitted 
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to  the  Benate,  in  which  these  achierements  were 
detailed  with  great  pomp ;  every  engine  wat  set  to 
work  to  procure  a  flattering  decree  and  supplicar 
tions  in  honour  of  the  victory;  and  Cicero  had  now 
the  weakness  to  set  his  whole  heart  npon  a  triumph 
— a  vision  which  he  Ions  dierished  with  a  degree 
of  childish  obstinacy  which  must  have  exposed 
him  to  the  mingled  pity  and  derision  of  all  who 
were  spectators  of  his  foUy.  The  following  spring 
(a  c.  50)  he  again  made  a  progress  throng  the 
different  towns  of  his  province,  and  as  soon  as  the 
year  of  his  command  was  concluded,  having  re- 
ceived no  orden  to  the  contrary,  delegated  his  au- 
thority to  his  quaestor,  C.  Caelins,  and  quitted 
Laodicea  on  the  30th  of  July  (b.  c.  50),  having 
arrived  in  that  dty  on  the  3ist  of  the  same  month 
in  the  preceding  year.  Returning  homewards  by 
Ephesus  and  Athens,  he  reached  Brundisium  in 
the  hut  week  of  November,  and  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  on  the  fourth  of  January 
(b.  c.  49),  at  the  very  moment  when  the  dvil 
strife,  wluch  had  been  smouldering  so  long,  burst 
forth  into  a  Uaxe  of  war,  but  did  not  enter  the 
city  because  he  still  cherished  sanguine  hopes  of 
being  allowed  a  triumph. 

From  the  middh)  of  December  (&  a  50)  to  the 
end  of  June  (b.  c.  49)  he  wrote  ahnost  daily  to 
Atticus.  The  letters  which  form  this  series  exhibit 
a  most  painful  and  humiliating  spectacle  of  doubt, 
vacillation,  and  timidity,  together  with  the  utter 
absence  of  aU  singleness  of  purpose,  and  an  utter 
want  of  firmness,  either  moral  or  physicaL  At 
first,  although  from  habit,  prejudice,  and  conviction 
disposed  to  follow  Pompey,  he  seriously  debated 
whether  he  would  not  be  justified  in  submitting 
quietly  to  Caesar,  but  soon  afterwards  accepted 
from  the  fonner  the  post  of  inspector  of  the  Cam- 
panian  coast,  and  the  task  of  preparing  for  its  de- 
fence, duties  which  he  soon  alnndoned  in  disgust. 
Having  quitted  the  vicinity  of  Rome  on  the  17th 
of  January,  he  spent  the  greater  portion  of  the 
two  following  months  at  Formiae  in  a  state  of 
miserable  resUessuMS  and  hesitation ;  murmuring  at 
the  inactivity  of  the  consuls ;  railing  at  the  poucy 
of  Pompey,  whidi  he  pronounced  to  be  a  tissue  of 
blunders;  oscillating  first  to  one  side  and  then  to 
the  other,  according  to  the  passing  rumours  of  the 
hour;  and  keeping  up  an  active  correspondence  all 
the  while  with  the  leaders  of  both  parties,  to  an 
%  extent  which  caused  the  circulation  of  reports  little 
&vourable  to  his  honour.  Nor  were  the  su^idons 
thus  excited  altogether  without  foundation,  for  it 
is  perfectly  evident  that  he  more  than  once  was  on 
the  point  of  becoming  a  deserter,  and  in  one  epistle 
{ad  AU,  viii.  I)  he  explidtly  confesses,  that  he  had 
embarked  in  the  aristocratical  cause  sorelv  against 
his  will,  and  that  he  would  at  once  join  the  crowd 
who  were  flocking  back  to  Rome,  wert  it  not  for 
the  incumbrance  of  his  lictors,  thus  dihging  to  the 
kst  with  pitiable  tenadty  to  the  feint  and  fiiding 
prospect  of  a  military  pageant,  which  must  in  his 
case  have  been  a  mockery.    His  distress  was  if 

Possible  augmented  when  Pompey,  accompanied 
y  a  large  number  of  senators,  abandoned  Italy ; 
for  now  arose  the  question  fraught  with  perplexity, 
whetlier  he  could  or  ought  to  stay  behind,  or  was 
bound  to  join  his  friends ;  and  this  is  debated  over 
and  over  again  in  a  thousand  different  shapes,  his  in- 
tellect being  all  the  while  obscured  by  irresolution 
and  fear.  These  tortures  were  raised  to  a  climax  by 
a  personal  interview  with  Caenr,  who  urged  him  to 
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return  to  Rome  and  act  as  a  mediator,  a  propoal 
to  which  Cicero,  who  appears,  if  we  can  trmt  hit 
own  account,  to  have  compotted  himself  far  tk 
moment  with  considerable  boldness  and  dignity, 
refused  to  accede,  unless  he  were  permitted  to  ne 
his  own  discretion  and  enjoy  full  freedom  of  ipeeck 
— a  stipulation  which  at  once  put  an  end  to  tk 
conference.    At  last,  after  many  lingering  ddsji 
and  often  renewed  procrurtination,  influemed  sot 
so  much  by  any  overpowering  sense  of  rectitode  «r 
consistency  as  by  his  sensitiveness  to  pahlk  opi- 
nion, to  the  **  sermo  hominum^  whose  oensme  be 
dreaded  fer  more  than  the  rqiroachea^af  his  ova 
conscience,  and  impressed  also  with  a  Btrong  belief 
that  Caesar  must  be  overwhelmed  by  the  eiMnies 
who  were  dosing  around  him,  be  finsdly  decided 
to  pass  over  to  Greece,  and  embarked  at  Bnodi- 
sium  on  the  7Ui  of  June  (b.  c  49).    For  the  spsce 
of  neariy  a  year  we  know  little  o£  his  movements; 
one  or  two  notes  only  have  been  presared,  wbicb, 
combined  with  an  anecdote  given  by  Macrvbiu 
(SaL  iL  8),  ]nove  that,  during  his  residenoe  in  the 
camp  of  Pompey  he  was  in  bnd  health,  low  ipinu, 
embarrassed  by  pecuniary  difficulties,  in  the  kste 
of  invdffhing  against  everything  he  heard  and  ssv 
around  him,  and  of  giving  way  to  the  deepest  deft- 
pendency.    After  the  battle  A  Pharsalia  (Augort 
9,  B.  a  48),  at  which  he  was  not  pnsent,  Uto, 
who  had  a  fleet  and  a  strong  body  of  tro<^  st 
Dyrrachium,  offered  them  to  Cicoo  as  the  penoa 
best  entitled  by  his  rank  to  assume  the  conmsad; 
and  upon  his  refusing  to  have  any  furtbtf  cooceni 
with  warlike  operations,  young  Pompey  and  seaie 
othen  of  the  nobility  drew  their  swords,  and,  de- 
nouncing him  as  a  trait<v,  were  with  diiBcdtj 
restrained  from  slaying  him  on  the  wpoi.    It  a 
impossible  to  tell  wh^her  this  nanativei,  wUeb 
rests  upon  the  authority  of  Pktarch,  is  altugutkr 
correct ;  but  it  is  certam  that  Cicero  regnded  tht 
.victory  of  Caesar  as  absolutely  oonduatve,  sad  6h 
persuaded    that  ferther  resistane 
While,  therefore,  some  of  his  oonpanions  ia 
retired  to  Achaia,  there  to  watch  the  pngms  sf 
events,  and  others  passed  over  to  Africa  and  Sana 
determined  to  renew  the  straggle,  Ckero  dme 
rather  to  throw  himself  at  anoe  upon  the  mccy  ef 
the  conqueror,  and,  retracing  bis  steps,  Isaded  at 
Brundisium  about  the  end  of  November.     Here 
he  narrov^y  escaped  being  mit  to  death  bj  the 
legions  which  arrived  from  Pbafsalia  inder  the 
orders  of  M.  Antonius,  who,  althoogfa  diipssrd  to 
treat  the  fugitive  with  kindness,  was  with  tfe 
greatest  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  allow  hia  t» 
continue  in  Italy,  having  reedved  positive  inrtne- 
tions  to  exclude  all  the  retainers  of  Poaqwyemf* 
such  as  had  reedved  special  penniaswa  to  recna. 
At  Brundidum  Cicero  renamed  fer  ten  nsatha 
until  the  pleasure  fd  the  conqoeror  ooald  be  kaovn* 
who  was  busily  engaged  with  the  wars  wbkk 
sprung  up  in  Egypt,  Pontas,  and  Africa.    Dsnag 
the  whole  of  this  time  his  mind  was  ia  a 
agitated  and  imhi^y  condition.    He 
stantiy  tormented  with  unavailing 
count  of  the  folly  of  his  past  coaduct  ia  hariDg 
identified  himself  with  the  Pompeaas  whea  be 
might  have  remained  unmolested  at  home;  he  m 
filled  with  appreheiuions  as  to  the  manner  ia  wbocb 
he  might  be  treated  by  Caesar,  when  be  bad  s* 
often  offended  and  so  lately  deodved ;  be  neicew 
was  vidted  by  secret  shame  and  conpanrtM*  ^ 
having  at  onoe  given  up  his  iniiiitri  aaoa  iks 
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fint  tarn  of  fortune;  above  all,  he  was  haunted 
hj  the  foreboding  that  they  might  after  all  prore 
TictMiona,  in  which  event  hia  fiite  woold  have  been 
desperate ;  and  the  cap  of  bitterness  was  filled  by 
the  unnatoral  treachery  of  his  brother  and  nephew, 
who  were  seeking  to  recommend  themselves  to 
those  in  power  1^  casting  the  foolest  calumnies 
and  vilest  aspersions  upon  their  relative,  whom 
they  ivpreaented  as  having  seduced  them  from  their 
duty.  This  load  of  misery  was,  however,  light- 
ened by  a  letter  received  on  the  I2th  of  August 
(sL  c.  47)  from  Caesar,  in  which  he  promised  to 
iMget  the  past,  and  be  the  same  as  he  bad  ever 
htea — a  promise  which  he  amply  redeemed,  for  on 
his  arrival  in  Italy  in  September,  he  greeted  Cicero 
with  frank  cordiality,  uid  treated  mm  ever  after 
with  the  utmost  respect  and  kindness. 

(Scero  was  now  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own 
pursuits  without  interruption,  and,  accordingly, 
until  the  death  of  Caesar,  devoted  himsdf  with 
ezdosive  assiduity  to  literary  labours,  finding  con- 
solation in  study,  but  not  contentment,  for  public 
disfday  and  popular  applause  had  long  been  almost 
necessary  to  his  existence ;  and  now  that  the  se- 
nate, the  forum,  and  the  courts  of  law  were  silent, 
or,  at  all  events,  no  longer  presented  an  arena  for 
free  and  qien  discussion,  the  calm  delights  of  spe- 
culative research,  for  which  he  was  wont  to  sig^ 
amid  the  din  and  hurry  of  incessant  business, 
seemed  monotonous  and  duU.    Posterity,  however, 
has  good  cause  to  rejoice  that  he  was  driven  to 
seek  this  relief  from  distracting  recollections ;  for, 
during  the  years  b.  a  46,  45,  and  44,  neariy  the 
whole  of  his  most  important  works  on  rhetoric 
and  philosophy,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
political  treatises  named  above,  were  arranged  and 
published.      In  addition    to  the  pain  produced 
by  wounded  vanity,  mixed  with  more  honourable 
aoiTow  arinng  from  the  degradation  of  his  coun- 
try, he  was  harassed  by  a  succession  of  domestic 
annoyances  and   griefik     Towards  the  dose  of 
B.  c  46,  in  consequence,  it  would  appear,  of  some 
disputes  connected  with  pecunianr  transactions,  he 
divorced  his  wife  Terentia,  to  whom  he  had  been 
miited  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  soon  after 
married  a  young  and  wealthy  maiden,  Publilia,  his 
ward,  but,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  found 
little  comfort  in  tUs  new  alliance,  which  was  spee- 
dily dissolved.     But  his  great  and  overpowering 
affliction  vras  the  death  <?  his  beloved  daughter, 
TuOia  (eariy  in  &  &  45),  towards  whom  he  che- 
rished the  fondest  attachment    Now,  as  formerly, 
philoeophy  afforded  no  support  in  the  hour  of  trial; 
grief  for  a  time  seems  to  have  been  so  violent  as 
almost  to  afi^  his  intellects,  and  it  was  long  be- 
fore he  recovered  suffident  tranquillity  to  derive 
any  enjoyment  from  society  or  engage  with  cest  in 
his   ocdinary  occupations.     He  withdrew  to  the 
smaU  wooded  island  of  Astura,  on  the  coast  near 
Antimn,  where,  hiding  himself  in  the  thickest 
groves,  he  could  give  way  to  mekncholy  thoughts 
without  restraint ;  graduiJly  he  so  fiu*  recovered  as 
to  be  aUe  to  draw  up  a  treatise  on  Consolation,  in 
imitation  of  a  piece  by  Crantor  on  the  same  topic, 
and  found  relief  in  devising  a  variety  of  plans  for 
a  moonment  in  honour  of  the  deceased. 

The  tumults  exdted  by  Antony  after  the  mur- 
der of  Caesar  (a.  &  44)  having  compelled  the  lead- 
ing connirators  to  disperse  in  different  directions, 
Cicero,  ueHng  that  his  own  position  was  not  free 
from  danger,  set  oat  upon  a  journey  to  Greece 
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with  the  intention  of  being  absent  ontil  the  new 
omsnls  should  have  entered  upon  office,  from  whose 
vigour  andpatriotism  he  antidpated  a  hi^py 
change.  While  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhegium 
(August  2,  B.  a  44),  whiUier  he  had  been  dnven 
from  the  Sicilian  coast  by  a  contraiy  wind,  he  was 
persuaded  to  return  in  consequence  of  intelligence 
that  matters  were  likdy  to  be  arranged  amicably 
between  Antony  and  uie  senate.  How  bitteriy 
this  antidpation  was  disappointed  is  suffidently 
proved  by  the  tone  and  contents  of  the  first  two 
Philippics ;  but  the  jeabusy  which  had  sprung  up 
in  Antony  towards  Octavianus  soon  induced  the 
former  to  quit  the  dty,  while  the  latter,  commen- 
cing that  career  of  dissimulation  which  he  main- 
tained throughout  a  long  and  most  prosperous  life, 
aflbcted  the  warmest  attachment  to  the  senate, 
and  especially  to  the  person  of  their  leader,  who 
was  completely  duped  by  these  professions.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  year  b.  a  43  until  the  end  of 
April,  Cicero  was  in  the  hdght  of  his  glory ; 
within  this  space  the  last  twdve  Philippics  were  all 
delivered  and  listened  to  with  rapturous  ^yphuise ; 
his  actirity  was  unceasing,  at  one  moment  en- 
couraging the  senate,  at  another  stimulating  the 
people,  he  hurried  from  pku»  to  place  the  admired 
of  an,  the  very  hero  of  the  scene ;  and  when  at 
length  he  announced  the  result  of  the  battles  under 
the  walls  of  Mutina,  he  was  escorted  by  crowds  to 
the  C^itol,  thence  to  the  Rostra,  and  thence  to 
his  own  house,  with  enthusiasm  not  less  eager  than 
was  displayed  when  he  had  detected  and  crushed 
the  associates  of  Catiline.  But  when  the  fiital  news 
arrived  of  the  union  of  Lepidus  with  Antony  (29th 
May),  quickly  followed  by  the  defection  of  Octa- 
vianus, and  when  the  latter,  marching  upon  Rome 
at  the  head  of  an  aimed  force,  compelled  the  comitia 
to  elect  him  consul  at  the  age  of  19,  it  was  but  too 
evident  that  all  was  lost  The  league  between  the 
three  usurpers  was  finally  conduded  on  the  27th 
of  November,  and  the  lists  of  the  proscribed  finally 
arranged,  among  whom  Cicero  and  sixteen  others 
were  mariced  for  immediate  destruction,  and  agents 
forthwith  despatched  to  perpetmte  the  murders 
before  the  victims  should  take  alarm.  Although 
much  care  had  been  taken  to  conceal  these  pro- 
ceedings, Cicero  was  warned  of  his  danger  while 
at  his  Tusculan  villa,  instantly  set  forth  for  the 
coast  with  the  purpose  of  escaping  by  sea,  and 
actually  embarkeid  at  Antium,  but  was  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  to  Circeii,  from  whence  he  coasted 
along  to  Formiae,  where  he  bmded  at  his  villa, 
diseased  in  body  and  sick  at  heart,  resolving  no 
longer  to  fly  from  his  fete.  The  soldiers  sent  in 
quest  of  him  were  now  known  to  be  dose  at  hand, 
upon  which  his  attendants  forced  him  to  enter  a 
litter,  and  hurried  him  through  the  woods  towards 
the  shore,  distant  about  a  mile  from  the  house.  As 
they  were  pressing  onwards,  they  were  overtaken 
by  their  pursuers,  and  were  preparing  to  defend 
their  master  with  their  lives,  but  Cicero  command- 
ed them  to  desist,  and  stretching  forward  called 
upon  his  executioners  to  strike.  They  instantly 
cut  off  his  head  and  hands,  which  were  conveyed 
to  Rome,  and,  by  the  orders  of  Antony,  nailed  to 
the  Rostra. 

A  ^ance  at  the  various  events  which  form  the 
subject  of  the  above  narrative  will  sufficiently  de- 
monstrate, that  Cicero  was  totallv  destitute  of  the 
qualifications  which  alone  could  have  fitted  him  to 
sustain  the  character  of  a  great  independent  states- 
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man  amidst  thoie  scenes  of  torbnlence  and  revolii- 
tionarj  liolenoe  in  which  his  lot  was  cast  So 
long  as  he  was  contented  in  his  struggle  upwards 
to  play  a  subordinate  part,  his  progress  was  marked 
by  extraordinary,  well-merited,  and  most  honour- 
able success.  But  when  he  attempted  to  secure  the 
highest  place,  he  was  rudely  thrust  down  by 
bolder,  more  adventurous,  and  man  commanding 
spirits ;  when  he  sought  to  act  as  a  mediatw,  he 
became  the  tool  of  each  of  the  rivals  in  turn ;  and 
when,  after  much  and  protracted  hesitation,  he  had 
finally  espoused  the  interests  of  one,  he  threw  an 
air  of  gloom  and  distrust  over  the  cause  by  timid 
despondency  and  too  evident  repentance.  His 
want  of  firmness  in  the  hour  of  tnal  amounted  to 
cowardice;  his  numerous  and  glaring  inconsistencies 
destroyed  all  confidence  in  his  discretion  and  judg- 
ment; his  irresolution  not  unfirequently  assum^ 
the  aspect  of  awkward  duplicity,  and  his  restless 
craving  vanity  exposed  him  constantly  to  the  snares 
of  insidious  flattery,  while  it  cove^  him  with 
ridicule  and  contempt  Even  his  boasted  patriotism 
was  of  a  very  doubtful,  we  might  say  of  a  spurious 
stamp,  for  his  bve  of  country  was  so  mixed  up  with 
petty  feelings  of  personal  importance,  ai^  his 
hatnd  of  tyranny  so  inseparably  connected  in  his 
mind  with  his  own  loss  of  power  and  consideration, 
that  we  can  hardly  persiude  ourselves  that  the 
former  was  the  disinterested  impulse  of  a  noble 
heart  so  much  as  the  prompting  o^  selfishness  and 
▼ain  glory,  or  that  Uie  latter  proceeded  firom  a 
generous  devotion  to  the  rights  and  liboties  of  his 
fellow-citizens  so  much  as  from  the  bitter  con- 
sciousness of  being  individually  depressed  and 
overshadowed  by  the  superior  weight  and  emi- 
nence of  another.  It  is  vain  to  undertake  the  de- 
fence of  his  conduct  by  ingenious  and  elaborate 
reasonings.  The  whole  case  is  placed  deariy  be- 
fore our  eyes,  and  all  the  common  sources  of  fiUlacy 
and  unjust  judgment  in  regard  to  paUic  men  are 
remov^  We  are  not  oilled  upon  to  weigh  and 
scrutinise  the  evidence  of  partial  or  hostile  witr 
nesses,  whose  testimony  may  be  coloured  or  per- 
verted by  the  keenness  of  party  spirit  ^  Cioero  is 
his  own  accuser,  and  is  convicted  by  his  own  de- 
positions. The  strange  confessions  contained  in 
his  correspondence  call  for  a  sentence  more  severe 
than  we  have  ventured  to  pronounce,  presenting  a 
most  marvellous,  memorable,  and  instructive  spec- 
tacle of  the  greatest  intellectual  strength  linJ^ 
indissolubly  to  the  greatest  moral  weakness. 

Upon  his  social  and  domestic  relations  we  can 
dwell  with  unmixed  pleasure.  In  the  midst  of  al- 
most universal  profligacy  he  remained  uncontami- 
nated ;  surrounded  by  corruption,  not  even  malice 
ever  ventured  to  impeach  his  integrity.  To  his 
dependents  he  was  indulgent  and  warm-hearted, 
to  his  firiends  affectionate  and  true,  ever  ready  to 
assist  them  in  the  hour  of  need  with  counsel,  in- 
fluence, or  purse ;  somewhat  touchy,  perhaps,  and 
loud  in  expressing  resentment  when  offisiided,  but 
easily  appeased,  and  free  from  all  rancour.  In  his 
intercourse  with  his  contemporaries  be  rose  com- 
pletely above  that  paltry  jealousy  by*which  litersry 
men  are  so  often  disgraced,  fully  and  freely  ac- 
knowledging the  ments  of  his  most  formidable 
rivals, — Hortensius  and  Licinius  Calvus,  for  the 
former  of  whom  he  cherished  the  warmest  regard. 
Towards  the  memben  of  his  own  fiimily  he  uni- 
forroly  dispUyed  the  deepest  attachment  Nothing 
could  be  more  amiable  than  the  readiness  with 
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which  he  extended  his  forgiveness  to  his  ibiw«% 
nephew  and  to  his  brother  Quintus,  after  they  had 
been  guilty  of  the  basest  and  most  nniwtnni 
treachery  and  ingratitude;  his  devotion  thnragh 
life  to  his  daughter  Tullia,  and  his  despur  spoo 
her  death,  have  already  called  forth  some  rcnarb, 
and  when  his  sm,  as  he  advanced  in  rears,  dii 
not  fulfil  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  ais  bthec, 
he  was  notwithstanding  treated  with  the  utoMit 
forbearance  and  liberality.    One  passi^  only  is 
the  private  life  of  Cicero  is  obscured  by  a  shade  of 
doubt    The  sunple  feet,  that  when  he  becuae 
embarrassed  bv  pecuniary  difficulties  be  divoned 
the  mother  of  his  childrm,  to  whom  he  had  beea 
united  for  upwards  of  thirty  yeara,  and  soon  sfier 
married  a  rich  heiress,  his  own  ward,  appesn  at 
first  sight  suspicious,  if  not  positively  discrnlitaUe. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  altooMlMr 
ignorant  of  the  circumstances  connected  wi&  th» 
transaction.     From  a  series  of  obscure  hints  ooo- 
tained  in  letten  to  Atticus,  we  infer  that  Terentia 
had  been  extravagant  during  the  absence  of  h« 
husband  in  the  camp  of  Pompey,  and  that  she  had 
made  some  arrangements  with  regard  to  her  will 
which  he  looked  upon  as  nnfiur  and  almost  dis* 
honest ;  in  addition  to  which,  we  know  from  oUmt 
sources  that  she  was  a  woman  of  imperious  and 
unyielding  temper.    On  the  other  haml,  the  cea- 
nexion  with  PuUilia  could  not  have  been  eontaa- 
phited  at  the  period  of  the  divorce.  Cor  we  find  that 
his  friends  were  busily  employed  for  some  tjiae  in 
looking  out  for  a  suitable  match,  and  that,  amsag 
others,  a  daughter  of  Pompey  was    suggested. 
Moreover,  if  ue  new  alliance  had  been  dicuted 
by  motives  of  a  purely  mercenary  nature,  mon 
anxiety  would  have  been  manififtstod  to  retain  the 
advantages  which  it  procured,  while  oq  the  contm- 
raiy  we  find  that  it  was  dissolved  veiy  quickly  ia 
consequence  of  the  bride  having  incantioosly  tes- 
tified satisfiu:tion  at  the  death  of  TuDu,  of  whose 
influence  she  may  have  been  jealous,  and  that 
Cicero  steadily  refused  to  listen  to  any  orertoxca, 
although  a  reconciliation  was  earnestly  desired  ea 
the  part  of  the  lady. 

(Our  p^eat  authority  for  the  life  cf  Cicero  is  h» 
own  writings,  and  especially  his  fetten  aad  oca- 
tions.    The  most  important  passages  will  be  feand 
collected  in  Meierotto,  **  Ciceroius  Vita  ex  ipons 
scriptis  excerpta,**  Berolin.  1783,  and  in  the  *  Odp- 
masticon  Tullianum,**  which  Idrma  an  apffi>d^^  tA 
Orelli*s  Cicero,  Zurich,  1826—1838.    Much  thai 
is  curious  and  valuable  may  be  collected  fraaa  the 
biographies  of  the  orator  and  his  contemporaries  hj 
Plutareh,  whose  statements,  however,  must  aleavs 
be  received  with  caution.      Something  nay  be 
gleaned  from  Velleius  Paterculns  also,  aad  froai  the 
books  of  Appian  and  of  Dion  Cassias  which  bekaig 
to  this  period.    These  and  other  ancient  tertino- 
nies  have  been  diligently  arranged  in  chrooolofical 
order  in  the  **  Historia  M.  Tumi  Cieerooia,**  br  F. 
Fabridtts.    Of  modem  works  that  of  Middktea 
has  attained  great  celebrity,  althoq^  it  mast  be 
regarded  as  a  blind  and  extravagant  pamgyne  ; 
some  good  strictures  on  his  oocasioaal  jnanaisika 
and  constant  partiality  will  be  feond  is  TanstaO^ 
**  EpistoU  ad  Middletonum,**  Qmtab.  1 74U  and  ba 
Colley  Cibber's  **  Character  and  Conduct  of  CiccrB»^ 
London,  1747 ;  but  bv  &r  the  most  complete  aad 
critical  examination  of  all  points  rehuiqg  to  Chottm 
and  hb  times,  down  to  the  end  of  &  c  56,  a  coe- 
tained  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Druinmo's  *Gas^ 
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ichte  Romi,**  »  work  not  yet  brooght  to  a  condo- 
•ion.) 

II.  Writinos  op  Cicma 

Tha  works  of  Cicero  are  so  nunterous  and  diver- 
ufied,  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of  distinet- 
nets  to  separate  them  into  classes,  and  accordingly 
they  may  be  conveniently  arruiged  under  five 
heads :— 1.  PkUotopUeal  work$.  Z  S^^echm,  3. 
Chrmpomlmuie,  4.  Poems,  5.  Huiorioal  attd 
MiteeUoMootu  workt.  The  last  may  appear  too 
Tagm  and  comprehensive,  but  nothing  of  impor- 
tance belonging  to  this  section  has  been  preserved. 

1.  Philosophical  Works. 

Seven!  of  the  topics  handled  in  this  department 
sre  so  intimately  connected  tmd  shade  into  each 
other  by  smh  fine  and  almost  imperceptible  grada- 
tions, that  the  boundaries  by  whidi  they  are 
separated  cannot  in  all  cases  be  sharply  defined, 
sod  consequently  some  of  the  subdiviuons  may 
^>pear  arbitrary  or  inaccurate  ;  for  practical  pur- 
poses, however,  the  following  distribution  will  be 
found  sufficiently  precise : — 

k,  PkOofopkyofTatUorRkeUme,  B.  PolUieal 
PkUoup^,  C.  PkOotopky  of  Morals.  D.  Spwur 
laim  PkOompk^.    E.  Tkeoloffy, 

In  the  table  given  below,  those  works  to  which 
sn  asterisk  is  prefixed  have  descended  to  us  in  a 
very  imperfect  and  mutilated  condition,  enough, 
however,  still  remaining  to  convey  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  die  general  plan,  tone,  and  spirit ;  of  those 
to  which  a  double  asterisk  is  prefixed,  only  a  few 
fiagments,  or  even  a  few  words,  survive  ;  those 
pnated  in  Italics  are  totally  lost ;  those  included 
within  bradcets  are  believed  to  be  spurious : — 

Rhetoricorum  s.  De  Inventione 
Rhetorica  libri  II, 

De  Partitione  Oratoria. 

De  Oratore  libri  III. 

Brutus  s.   De  Claris  Oratoribus. 

Orator  s.  De  Optimo  Qenere 
dicendi. 

De  Optimo  Geners  Oratorum, 

Topica. 

Commwies  LoeL 

[Rhetoricorum  ad  C.  Herennium 
libri  IV.] 
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JL  PkHoaofkjf 
i/TatU, 


E  PoUHcal 
PhSouphg, 


a  PhOompky 
ifMoToU. 


D.  SpeadaivoB 
PhUotoph^. 


*  De  Republioa  Ubri  VI. 
•DeLegibus  libri  (VI.?) 

*  •  De  Jure  Civili 

^pittola  ad  Caetarem  d»  Ordi- 
namda  RepMica, 

De  Officiis  Ubri  III. 
•♦De  Virtutibus. 
Cato  Major  s.    De  Senectute. 
Laelius  s.    De  Amidtia. 

*  ♦  De  Gloria  Ubri  II. 

*  *  De  Consolatione  s.  De  Luctu 

minuendo. 

*  Academicorum  Ubri  IV. 
De  Finibns  Ubri  V. 
Tusculanarum  Disputationum 

UbriV. 
Paradoxa  Stoioorum  sex. 

*  *  Hortensius  s.     De  Phlloso- 
phia. 

*  Timaeus  ex  Platone. 

*  *  Protagosu  ex  Platone. 


E.  Theology 


(  De 
I  De 


De  Natura  Deorum  Ubri  III. 
Divinatione  Ubri  II. 
DeFato. 
De  Auguriia-AuguraUa. 
The  Editio  Princeps  of  we  collected  philoso- 

?hical  works  of  Cicero  was  printed  at  Ilome  in 
47 1«  by  Sweynheym  and  Panuartz,  2  vols.  foUo, 
and  is  a  work  of  excessive  rarity.  The  first  vo- 
lume contains  De  Natuia  Deorum,  De  Divinatione, 
De  Officiis,  Paradoxa,  LaeUus,  Cato  Major,  Versus 
duodecim  Si^ientium ;  the  second  volume,  Quaes- 
tiones  Tusculanae,  De  Finibus,  De  Fato,  Q*  Cicero 
de  Petitione  Consulatns,  Fragments  of  the  Horten- 
sius, Timaeus,  Academicae  Quaestiones,  De  Legibus. 

We  have  bdonging  to  the  same  period,  De 
Offidis,  De  Amidtia,  De  Senectute,  Somnium 
Sdpionis,  Paradoxa,  Tusculanae  Quaestiones,  in 
2  vols,  fiilio,  without  place  or  date,  but  known  to 
have  been  published  at  Parisabout  1471>  by  Oering, 
Crantx,  and  Friburger. 

Also,  the  De  Natura  Deorum,  De  Divinatione, 
De  Fato,  De  Legibus,  Hortensius,  (Modestus,)  De 
Disdplina  Militari,  appeared  in  1  vol.  4to.,  1471, 
at  Venice,  from  the  press  of  Vindelin  de  Spira. 

An  excellent  edition,  intended  to  embrace  the 
whole  phUosophical  works  of  Cicero,  was  com- 
menced by  J.  A.  Goerenz,  and  carried  to  the  extent 
of  three  volumes,  Svo.,  which  contain  the  De  Leg^ 
bus,  Academica,  De  Finibus,  Leipi.  1809 — 1813. 

Before  entering  upon  an  examination  of  Cicero*s 
philosophic  writings  in  detail,  we  must  consider  very 
briefly  the  inducements  which  first  prompted  Cicero 
to  devote  his  attention  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
the  extent  to  which  his  original  views  were  subse- 
quently altered  and  enlaiged,  the  circumstances 
under  which  his  various  treatises  were  composed, 
the  end  which  they  were  intended  to  accomplish, 
the  degree  of  importance  to  be  attached  to  these 
works,  the  form  in  which  they  are  presented  to  the 
reader,  and  the  opinions  reaUy  entertained  by  the 
author  himself 

Cicero  dedicated  his  attention  to  philosophy  in  the 
fint  instance  not  merely  as  a  branch  of  general  educa- 
tion, but  as  that  particular  branch  which  was  likely 
to  prove  peculiarly  serviceable  to  him  in  attaining 
the  great  obiect  of  his  youthful  aspiratbns — orato- 
rical fiune.  (See  Paradox.  prae£,  Ds  Qf,  prooem.) 
He  must  have  discerned  from  a  very  early  period 
that  the  subtle  and  astute,  though  often  sophistical, 
arguments  advanced  by  rival  sects  in  supporting 
their  own  tenets  and  assailing  the  positions  of  their 
adversaries,  and  the  habitual  quickness  of  objection 
and  readiness  of  reply  which  distinguished  the 
oral  controversies  of  the  more  skilful  disputants 
could  be  turned  to  admirable  account  in  the  wordy 
combats  of  the  courts;  and  hence  the  method  punued 
by  the  later  Academy  of  probing  the  weak  points 
and  detecting  the  fidlades  of  aU  systems  in  succes- 
sion, possessed  the  strongest  attractions  for  one 
who  to  insure  success  must  be  able  to  regard  each 
cause  submitted  to  his  judgment  under  many  dif- 
ferent aspects,  and  be  prepared  to  anticipate  and 
repel  exceptions,  of  whatever  nature,  proceeding 
from  whatever  quarter.  We  have  already  seen, 
in  the  biographical  portion  of  this  article,  that 
Cicero  aUowed  no  opportunity  to  escape  of  gaining 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
most  popular  sects,  without  resigning  himself  ex- 
dusively  to  one ;  and  he  was  fuUy  sensible  that  he 
owed  much  of  the  signal  success  which  attended 
his  effi)rts,  after  his  return  from  Greece,  to  this 
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training  in  philosophj,  which  he  emphatically  de- 
nominates **the  fountain-head  of  all  perfect  elo- 
quence, the  mother  of  all  ^ood  deeds  and  good 
words.**  (BntL  93.)  Donng  his  residence  at 
Athens  and  at  Rhodes  he  appears  to  have  imbibed 
a  deep  and  earnest  attachment  for  the  parsnit 
which  he  henceforward  viewed  as  something  better 
and  nobler  than  a  mere  instrument  for  acquiring 
dialectic  skilL  Accordingly,  erery  moment  that 
could  be  snatched  from  his  multi&rious  avocations 
was  employed  with  exemplary  leal  in  aocumdat- 
ing  stores  of  philosophic  lore,  which  were  carefully 
treasured  up  in  his  memory.  Bat  the  incessant 
demands  of  business  Ions  prevented  him  from  ar- 
ranging and  disphiying  3ie  wealth  thus  acquired; 
and  had  not  the  disorders  of  the  times  compelled 
him  upon  two  occasions  to  retire  for  a  brief  tpmee 
from  public  life,  he  would  probably  never  have 
communicated  to  the  world  the  fruits  of  his  scien- 
tific researches.  The  first  of  the  two  periods 
alluded  to  above  was  when  after  his  recaU  from 
exile  he  found  himself  virtually  dqnived  of  all  po- 
litical influence,  and  consequently,  although  bnoly 
engaged  in  discharging  the  duties  of  a  pleader, 
found  leisure  to  compose  his  De  Oratorej  De  Repub- 
lican and  De  LepiUu.  The  second  period  reached 
frx>m  his  return  to  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
until  the  autumn  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  during 
the  greater  portion  of  which  he  lived  in  retirement 
and  produced  the  rest  of  his  philosophical  worics, 
some  of  them  being  published  even  subsequent  to 
his  re-appearance  on  the  staffe  of  public  affiors. 
But,  although  these  wen  aU  finished  and  sent 
abroad  between  the  end  of  b.  c.  46  and  the  middle 
of  B.  c  44,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
varied  information  required  for  such  a  task  could 
have  been  brought  together  and  distributed  into  a 
series  of  elaborate  treatises  in  the  course  (tf  nxteen 
or  eighteen  months.  It  seems  much  more  pnh&r 
ble,  as  indicated  above,  that  the  materials  were 
gradually  collected  during  a  long  course  of  reading 
and  inquiry,  and  carefriUy  digested  by  reflectbn 
and  frequent  discussion,  so  that  when  a  convenient 
season  had  arrived,  the  design  already  traced  out 
was  completed  in  all  its  dettuls.  Thus  we  find  in 
the  dialogue  upon  Laws  (L  20)  a  reference  to  the 
debates  which  had  taken  place  among  the  wise  on 
the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Good,  the  doubts  and 
difficulties  with  which  the  question  was  still  en- 
cumbered, and  the  importance  of  arriving  at  some 
correct  decision ;  after  which  the  vpeaker  proceeds 
briefly  to  express  the  same  sentiments  which  nine 
years  afterwards  were  expanded  and  formally 
maintained  in  the  De  Finibus,  (Comp.  Aead,  I  3.) 
In  order  to  understand  clearly  the  nature  of 
these  works  and  the  end  which  they  were  intended 
to  serve,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  important  fiict, 
that  they  were  almost  the  first  specimens  of  this 
kind  of  Uterature  ever  presented  to  the  Romans  in 
their  own  language.  With  the  exception  of  the 
poems  of  Lucretius  and  some  other  publications  on 
the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  by  an  Amafinius  and  a 
Kabirius,  so  obscure  that  Cicero  seems  to  have 
thought  them  not  worth  the  trouble  of  perusal, 
there  was  absolutely  nothing.  Hence  Cicero  was 
led  to  form  the  scheme  of  drawinff  up  a  series  of 
elementary  treatises  which  should  ramish  his  coun- 
trymen with  an  easy  introduction  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  tenets  professed  by  the  leading  sects  of 
Greece  on  the  most  important  branches  of  politics, 
morals,  metaphysics,  and  theology.    We  must,  if 
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we  desire  to  form  a  fiur  judgment,  never  fergel 
that  the  design  proposed  was  to  commnnicste  in  s 
correct  and  ^edse  Imt  fiuniliar  and  attractive  fin 
the  results  at  which  others  had  arrived,  not  to  a- 
pound  new  oonceptions — to  present  a  sharp  sad 
striking  outline  of  the  mi^estie  stmctnres  nmi 
by  the  labours  of  soooemve  schools,  not  to  dni 
distinction  as  the  architect  of  a  new  edifice.  TW 
execution  of  this  project  demanded  extensive  le- 
searchf  a  skUfril  selection  of  the  best  portiooB  of 
the  best  authors,  the  aoeurate  adjustment  and  )mt- 
XDooious  combination  of  these  loose  fragmaiti,  s 
choice  of  fiuniliar  examnles  and  apt  iDustcstioiii 
to  shed  light  on  much  tnat  would  necessarily  sp- 
pear  dark  and  incomprehensible  to  the  inexperi- 
enced, and,  most  difficult  of  all,  the  cfeatkm  of 
terms  and  phraseology  capable  of  expreesing  with 
clearness  and  exactitude  a  dass  oi  ideas  altogether 
new.  If  then  we  find  upon  ^^^"Tir***''^^  that  thii 
difficult  undertaking,  requiring  the  onioo  of  taleeto 
the  most  opposite,  of  unwearying  appUcatian,  deli- 
cate discrimination,  refined  taste,  pnctical  skill  in 
composition,  and  an  absolute  cnmnumd  over  a  itob- 
bom  and  inflexible  dialect,  has  been  execnted  with 
consummate  abili^,  we  have  no  right  to  eoaiphin 
that  many  of  the  topics  are  handled  somewhat 
superficiallv,  that  there  is  an  absence  of  all  origi- 
nali^  of  bought,  and  that  no  effort  is  made  tt 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  sctenoe.  Nor  hsve 
we  any  reason  to  regret  the  resolution  thus  §anoei 
and  consistently  carried  out.  We  are  put  in  pos- 
session of  a  prodigious  mass  of  most  cnrioas  sod 
interesting  information  bearing  upon  the  history  of 
philosophy,  conveyed  in  the  ncbest  and  most  win- 
ning language.  Antiquity  produced  no  woriEs 
which  could  rival  these  as  manuals  of  instractkn ; 
as  such  they  were  employed  until  the  downU  of 
the  Roman  empire ;  they  stood  their  grooBd  sad 
kept  alive  a  taste  for  literature  during  the  middk 
ages ;  they  were  still  seakmsly  stodied  far  a  loag 
period  after  the  revival  of  learning;  they  evea 
now  command  respect  fimn  the  fmri^  of  the  noal 
principles  which  they  inculcate,  and  serve  as  aw- 
dels  of  perfect  style  and  diction.  We  arrive  at  the 
condnsion,  that  Cicero  is  fiillv  entitled  to  tbepnaK 
of  having  accomplished  with  brilliant  success  aO 
that  he  engaged  to  perform.  In  philosophy  he 
must  be  regarded  as  the  prinoe  of  popular  ooas- 
pilers,  but  noUiing  more.  It  ia  certain  that  he 
could  not  have  put  forth  his  powers  in  a  maaaser 
better  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  and  ex- 
tend the  influence  of  his  favourite  pursoit 

The  greater  number  of  these  esaayi,  in  inntar 
tion  of  the  writings  of  many  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers, are  thrown  into  dialogue — a  fans  ex- 
treinely  well  suited  for  the  purposee  of  inatraction, 
since  it  aflbrds  facility  for  famiUar  explanatiosi  and 
for  the  introduction  of  those  elucidations  aad  ^ 


gressions  so  necessary  to  rommnnwate 
and  animation  to  abstract  propositioos,  whkh,  if 
simply  enunciated  in  a  purely  scientific  skspoi* 
must  unavoidably  appear  to  tlM  learner  dnU  aM 
spiritless.  In  a  dialognei,  alsoi,  the  tearhrr  is  aot 
compelled  to  disclose  his  own  opinions,  but  aoay 
give  ftdl  scope  to  his  ingenni^f  and  eloqwasca  in 
expounding  and  contrasting  the  views  of  ethfti. 
The  execution  is,  upon  the  whole,  no  lesa  hafpj 
than  the  design.  One  cannot  fail  to  be  iiiniiiaaeil 
with  the  dexterity  exhibited  in  eootriving  tfas 
machinery  of  the  diffsfont  oonvenatiooa*  tfaie  Inct 
vrith  which  the  moft  appropriate 
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lectfld,  the  acnipiiloiif  aocoraey  widi  which  their 
mpectiTe  chai»cten  are  dittingaished  and  pre- 
lared  throaghoat,  and  the  air  of  calm  dignity 
which  pervades  each  aepaiate  piece.  At  the  tame 
tme,  we  moet  confeta,  that  there  it  throoghoat  a 
wmt  of  that  life  and  realitj  which  lendi  rach  a 
charm  to  the  dialogoet  of  Plato.  We  feel  that 
most  of  the  colloquiea  reported  by  the  Athenian 
might  actually  have  been  held ;  bat  there  ia  a  ttiff- 
ocM  and  formality  about  the  acton  of  Cicero,  and 
a  tendency  to  lecture  rather  than  to  convene,  which 
Bmterially  injures  the  dramatic  eflGect,  and  in  fi^t 
io  Mne  degree  neutndiaes  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  this  method  of  imparting  knowledge.  He 
has  also  rather  abased  the  opportunities  presented 
for  ezcnrakms  into  the  attractive  regions  which  lie 
out  of  the  direct  path,  and  so  moch  space  is  some- 
times occupied  hj  enthusiastic  declamations,  that 
the  main  subject  is  for  a  time  thrown  out  of  sight 
sod  feigotten. 

The  speculative  opinions  entertained  by  Cicero 
himieif  are  of  little  importance,  except  as  a  mere 
iBstter  of  cariosity,  and  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  certainty.  In  all  controversies  the  chief 
ugnments  of  the  contending  parties  are  drawn  out 
with  the  strictest  impartiality,  manhalled  in  strong 
relief  over  agamst  each  other,  and  the  decision  then 
left  to  the  leader.  The  habit  of  stating  and  com- 
paring a  moltitade  of  conflicting  theories,  each  of 
v^iieh  coold  number  a  long  amy  of  great  names 
UDoi^  its  supporters,  would  naturally  confirm  that 
diipoaition  to  deny  the  certainty  of  human  know- 
ledge which  must  have  been  imbibed  in  eariy  life 
by  the  pupfl  of  ndlo  of  Larissa ;  while  the  multi- 
tude of  beaatifhl  and  profound  reflections  scattered 
orer  the  writings  of  the  Greek  sages  would  lead  an 
oohiassed  min^  honest  in  its  search  after  truth,  to 
■elect  what  was  best  in  each  without  binding  him- 
tdf  exclusivelj  to  one. 

(Thooe  who  desire  to  follow  out  this  subject  may 
consalt  Bmcker,  Hittoria  Critiea  Pkiloeopkiaef  voL 
ii.  pp.  1 — ^70 ;  Oanltier  de  Sibert,  Examen  de  ia 
Pkikmftkie  d»  Cioertm^  in  the  Mimoire$  de  VAca- 
^esne  dee  Ineor^ptumej  vols.  xliL  and  xliiL;  Ritter, 
Gttekkkte  der  PkHoeopkie,  vol.  iv.  pp.  76—168; 
0.  Waldin,  J>e  FhUceopk,  Oc  Platomea,  Jena, 
1753 ;  J.  O.  Zieriein,  De  PkOoeopk.  Cie.  HaL  1770; 
J.  C.  Brieglieb,  Propr,  de  PkOoeopk,  CSc  Cob. 
1784;  M.  Freinling,  PkOoeopk,  Oc  Lund.  1795; 
B.C.  F;  Hulsemann,/)e/iMio&i'ilt£oM7ML  OA  Luneb. 
1799;  l>,Y,OtfdJt^e^Hi»U»riaP)u!oeopk,aMtiqwMe 
«  Ge,  Ser^ttie^  BeroL  1815;  J.  A.  C.  Van  Heusde, 
M,  TnU.  Ck,  *iKm}Jrmw,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1836 ; 
R.  KUhner,  M,  TmiL  Cic  m  PkOoeopkiam  t^juegtie 
Partee  Merita,  Hamburg,  1825.  The  last  men- 
tiooed  work  contains  a  great  quantity  of  informa- 
tioQ,  distinctly  conveyed,  and  within  a  moderate 
compass.) 

A.  Philosopht  of  Tastb,  or  Rhxtoric. 

The  rhetorical  works  of  Cicero  may  be  consi- 
dered aa  a  sort  of  triple  compound  formed  by  com- 
bining the  information  derived  from  the  lectures 
and  disqnintions  of  the  teachen  under  whom  he 
studied,  and  from  the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  es- 
pcdally  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  and  Isocrates, 
with  las  own  speculative  researches  into  the  nature 
and  theory  of  the  art,  corrected  in  his  Uter  yean 
liy  die  resalts  of  extensiTe  experience.  Rhetoric, 
conaideted  as  a  science  depending  upon  abstract 
prindpiea  which  might  be  investigated  philosophi- 
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cally  and  developed  in  formal  precepts,  had  hitherto 
attracted  but  little  attention  in  Rome  except  among 
the  select  few  who  were  capable  oi  comprehending 
the  instructions  of  foreign  professon  delivered  in  a 
fore%n  tongue;  for  the  L«tin  rhetoricians  were 
long  regarded,  and  perhajps  justly,  as  ignorant  pre- 
tenders, who  brought  such  discredit  on  Uie  study  by 
their  presumptuous  quackery,  that  so  late  as  b.  c. 
92,  L.  Crassus,  who  was  not  likely  to  be  an  unjust 
or  illiberal  judge  in  such  matters,  when  censor  was 
desirous  of  expelling  the  whole  crew  from  the  city. 
Thus  Cicero  had  the  honour  of  opening  up  to  the 
masses  of  his  countrymen  a  new  field  of  inquiry 
and  mental  exercise,  and  of  importing  for  genend 
national  use  one  of  the  most  attractive  productioiis 
of  Athenian  genius  and  industry. 

The  Editio  Prinoeps  of  the  collected  rhetorical 
works  of  Cicero  was  printed  at  Venice  by  Alexan- 
drinus  and  Asulanus,  foL  1485,  containing  the  De 
Oratore,  the  Orator,  the  Topica,  the  Putitiones 
Or&toriae,  and  the  De  Optimo  Oenere  Oratorum, 
and  was  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1488  and  1495, 
both  in  foL  The  first  complete  edition,  including, 
in  addition  to  the  aboTe,  the  Brutus,  the  Rhetorica 
ad  Herennium,  and  the  De  Inventione,  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice  by  Aldus  in  1514,  4to.,  edited  in 
part  by  Naugerius.  Of  modem  editions  the  most 
notable  are  the  following :  that  by  SchUti,  which 
contains  the  whole.  Lips.  1804,  3  vols.  8vo. ;  the 
**  Opera  Rhetorica  Minora,**  by  Wetxel,  Lignitx, 
1807,  containing  all  with  the  exceptions  of  the  De 
Oratore,  the  Brutus,  and  the  Oretor;  and  the 
Orator,  Brutus,  Topica,  De  Optimo  Genere  Ora- 
torum,  with  the  notes  of  Beier  and  Orelli,  Zurich, 
1830,  8vo. 

1.  Hketorieormm  s.  De  IntfetUioMe  Rketorioa 
IMni  //. 

This  appean  to  have  been  the  earliest  of  the 
efibrts  of  Cicero  in  prose  composition.  It  was  in- 
tended to  exhibit  in  a  compendious  systematic  form 
all  that  was  most  valuable  and  worthy  of  note  in 
the  woriu  of  the  Greek  rhetoricians.  Aristotle 
had  already  performed  this  task  in  so  far  as  his  own 
predecesson  were  concerned ;  and  hence  his  writ- 
inn,  together  with  those  of  his  disciples  and  of  the 
foUowen  of  Isocrates,  would  supply  all  the  neces- 
sary materials  for  selection  and  combination.  Ac- 
cording to  the  original  plan,  this  treatise  was  to 
have  embraced  the  whole  subject ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  fix  upon  the  exact  number  of  four  books 
as  the  extent  contemplated,  and  it  certainly  never 
was  completed.  The  author,  after  finishing  the 
two  which  have  descended  to  us,  seems  to  haye 
thrown  them  aside,  and  speaks  of  them  at  a  later 
period  perhaps  too  slightingly  {de  OraL  i  2)  as 
a  crude  and  imperfect  performance.  After  a  short 
pre&ce  r^arding  the  origin,  rise,  progress,  use  and 
abuse  of  eloqnence,  we  find  an  enumeration  and 
classification  of  the  diflerent  branches  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  whole  art  must  be  considered  under 
five  distinct  heads : — 1.  Its  general  character  and 
the  position  which  it  occupies  amrag  the  sciences 
{gemte),  2.  The  duty  which  it  is  called  upon  to 
perform  (q^Ectam).  3.  The  end  which  it  seeks  to 
attain  (fimt).  4.  The  subject  matter  of  a  speech 
(materia).  5.  The  constituent  elements  of  which 
a  speech  is  made  up  (partee  rketorieae).  After 
remarking  cursorily,  with  regard  to  the  penme^  that 
the  art  of  rhetoric  is  a  branch  of  civil  knowledge 
(dviUt  $cientiae)f  that  its  qfficium  is,  to  use  all  the 
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methods  moit  niitable  for  penoMion  by  oralozy, 
and  its  fink  to  achitve  this  pennasion,  Cicero  con- 
fines himself  for  the  present  to  the  materia  and 
partes.  Now  the  matena,  subject-matter,  or  form 
of  a  speech,  may  belong  to  one  of  three  classes,  ac- 
cording to  the  natore  of  the  audience.  (Comp. 
PartiL  OraL  3.)  1.  The  genm  demomeirativum 
(ytvos  hrtHfueriMy)^  addressed  to  mere  listeners 
who  study  the  oratory  as  an  exhibition  of  art. 
2.  The  genus  deliberadvum  (yiros  (rvfi€ov\WTUc6t>) 
addressed  to  thoie  who  judge  of  the  fotore  as  in 
legishtiTe  and  political  assemblies.  8.  The  gemu 
JtuUdale  (yivos  9ucaifac6w\  addressed  to  those  who 
judge  of  the  past  as  in  courts  of  Uw.  Again,  the 
partes  rhetorieas  or  constituent  elements  of  a  speech 
are  five.   1.  The  invention  of  arguments  {inwntioX, 

2.  The  arrangement  of  these  arguments  (dispoaUio}, 

3.  The  diction  in  which  these  arguments  are  ex- 
pressed {eloquutki).  4.  The  clear  and  distinct  per- 
ception in  the  mind  of  the  things  and  words  which 
compose  the  arguments  and  the  power  of  producing 
them  at  the  fitting  season  {msauma),  5.  The 
delivery,  comprehending  the  modulation  of  the 
voice,  and  the  action  of  the  body  (pronutnHatk). 
These  points  being  premised,  it  is  proposed  to  treat 
of  iimenUo  generally  and  indepwidently,  and  then 
to  apply  the  principles  established  to  Mch  of  the 
three  dasses  under  which  the  maUria  may  be 
ranged,  according  to  the  foUowing  method : 

Every  case  which  gives  rise  to  debate  or  differ- 
ence of  opinion  {oontrorienia)  involves  a  question, 
and  thii  question  is  termed  the  constitution  (oon- 
sliiutio)  of  the  case.  The  constitution  may  be 
fourfold.  1.  When  the  question  is  one  of  &ct 
(controversia  /adi)^  it  is  a  constiitUio  oonjectyraUs, 
2.  When  both  parties  are  agreed  as  to  the  fact,  but 
differ  as  to  the  name  by  which  the  fiict  ought  to  be 
distinguished  {pontrownia  t»omhiis\  it  is  a  coiuf»- 
iuiio  defimtiwa,  3.  When  the  question  relates  to 
the  quality  of  ^e  &ct  {generis  controversia\  it  is  a 
ccmsttUutio  generalis,  4.  When  the  question  con- 
cerns the  fitness  or  propriety  of  the  fiict  {quum  aut 
queiHy  out  qmatmy  aat  quomodo,  out  apod  quos^  cuU 
quo  jure,  Uui  quo  tempore  agere  oporteat  quaeretur). 
It  is  a  eoHstUutio  translcUiva.  Again,  the  oomlUutio 
peneraUs  admits  of  being  divided  into — a.  The 
oonstituHo  juridicudis,  in  which  right  and  wrong, 
reward  and  punishment,  are  viewed  in  the  abstract; 
and  &.  The  consUtuiio  negottalis,  where  they  are 
considered  in  reference  to  existing  laws  and  usages; 
and  finally,  the  oonsHtuiio  jurtdiaaUs  is  subdivided 
into  a.  The  oonsHiutio  absolutoy  in  which  the  ques- 
tion of  right  or  wrong  is  viewed  with  reference  to 
the  fact  itself;  and  fi.  The  oonsHtuiio  aseumptioa, 
in  which  the  question  of  right  and  wrong  is  viewed 
not  with  reference  to  the  &ct  itself,  but  to  the  ex- 
ternal circumstances  under  which  the  fibct  took 
place.  The  constUutio  assumptiva  is  itself  fourfold 
— (1)  concfmb,  when  the  accused  confesses  the 
deed  with  which  he  is  charged,  and  does  not  jus- 
tify it  but  seeks  forgiveness,  which  may  be  done  in 
two  ways  (<()  by  purgaiio,  when  the  deed  is  ad- 
mitted but  moral  guilt  is  denied  in  consequence  of 
its  having  been  done  im  wittingly  (mprudentia),  or 
by  accident  (own),  or  unavoidably  (necessUaU\ 
(is)  by  depreoaOOf  when  the  misdeed  is  admitted 
to  have  been  done,  and  to  have  been  done  wilfully, 
but  notwithstanding  forgiveness  is  sought — a  very 
rare  contingency ;  (2)  remoiio  criinmis,  when  the 
accused  defends  himself  by  casting  the  blame  on 
another;  (3)  relatio  ermimsj  when  the  deed  is 
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justified  by  proviooi  provocatjon ;  (4) 
when  the  deed  is  justified  by  ptf^ing  a 
worthy  motive. 

The  constitution  of  the  case  beipg 
we  must  next  examine  whether  the  case  be 
(swqolesi)  or  compound  (ootpuMcta),  that  is,  whether 
it  involves  a  single  question  or  several,  and  whether 
the  reasonings  do  or  do  not  depend  upon 
written  document  (w  ratumey  am  or  scr^do  sk 
iroversia).  We  must  then  consider  the 
point  upon  which  the  dispute  turns  (^iNiestio),  the 
plea  in  justification  (miao),  the  debate  whidb  will 
arise  fimn  the  reply  to  the  plea  of  jusrification 
(judieaHoy,  and  the  additional  arguments  by  which 
the  defendant  seeks  to  confirm  his  plea  of  justifica- 
tion after  it  had  been  attacked  ^  hk  oppeaat 
(firmameuium),  which  will  eonvert  the  judie^ 
into  a  diseqitaiio  (camp.  Part  OraL  30),  and  is 
lead  more  directly  to  a  dedsicm. 

These  matters  being  duly  weighed,  the  oiater 
must  proceed  to  anange  the  diffenot  divisioiis  of 
his  speech  (partes  oratiotm)^  which  are  six  in 
number. 

1.  The  £n>ri(itiMi  oi  introduction,  which  is  di- 
vided into  a.  die  Princ^Mum  or  opening,  and  L  the 
InsmuaHoy  of  which  the  great  object  is  to  awak- 
en the  attention  and  secure  the  goodwill  of  the 
audience.  2.  The  Narrath  or  etaiesMnt  of  the 
case.  3.  The  ParttHo  or  explnnatiofn  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  speaker  intends  to  handle  the 
case,  indicating  at  the  same  time  those  points  on 
which  both  parties  are  agreed,  and  those  on  which 
they  differ.  4.  The  Gmfirmaiio  or  array  of  liga- 
ments by  which  the  speaker  supports  his  case. 
5.  The  R^>rekeusio  or  confutation  of  the  aigameats 
employed  by  the  antagonist.  6.  The  CotuUaio  or 
peroration,  consisting  of  a.  the  JSkumeraHo  or  hcief 
impressive  summary  of  the  wh(^ ;  6.  the  /aiyi 
tio,  which  seeks  to  enlist  the  passions  of  the 
audience,  and,  c  the  Qmqmestio  or  appeal  to  tlseir 
sympathies. 

Each  of  these  six  divisions  is  diacnssed  sepaimtely, 
and  numerous  rules  and  precepts  are  laid  down  for 
the  guidance  of  the  orator. 

In  the  second  book  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  the 
above  divisions,  the  Cot^irmaiio  and  RrprvAmtki 
are  considered  at  huge  with  direct  whstnet  la 
cases  belonging  to  the  Genus  Judieiaie,  and  to 
of  the  four  constitutions  and  their  nbdi^ 
after  which  Uie  two  remaining  fltisupi,  the 
DeUberativum  and  the  Genus 
very  Innefly  noticed,  and  the 
Rhetorical  invention  closes  somewhat  ahruptiy. 

We  have  no  means  of  deciding  with  oertaintty 
the  exact  time  at  which  these  books  were  ceiM- 
posed  and  published.  The  expressicms  employed 
m  the  De  Oratore  (i.  2],  **■  quoniam  quae  pmera 
out  adolescentulis  nobis  ex  commentariolis  DQ«tm 
inchoata  ac  rudia  exddenint,  vix  hae  aetate  digna 
et  hoc  usu  quem  ex  causis,  quaa  dixiarn,  tot 
tantisque  consecuti  sumus**  (comp.  L  €),  point  un- 
questionably to  the  early  youth  of  Qrera«  bei 
without  enabling  us  to  fiix  upon  any  partknlar 
year.  They  formed,  very  probably,  a  portka  ef 
the  fruits  of  that  study  continned  inoeaaantJy 
during  the  period  of  tranquillity  which  pcwvvil- 
ed  in  the  dty  while  Sulla  was  engaged  m  pr». 
secuting  the  Mithrida^  war  (n.  c.  87 — B4  ),  and 
bear  the  appearance  of  notes  taken  down  ttim  iIm 
lectures  of  some  instructor,  anai^ged,  'nnfiRfisrt, 
and  expanded  by  reference  to  the  odighiai 
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The  woik  it  repeatedly  quoted  by  QnintiKaii, 
wmethnet  under  the  title  lAri  Bkatorieiy  lomfr- 
timet  u  Hbri  Artii  Rhetorioa$^  genezally  at  Bk»- 
toriea  (comp.Senr.  adVirg,  Am.  viii.  321, ix.  481), 
md  we  might  infiNr  firam  a  pattage  in  QnintiHan 
(il  14.  $  5),  IhaX  De  nhdorioe  wat  the  i^peliation 
■elected  by  the  anthor ;  at  all  events,  the  addition 
Ik  InmHiume  Bkdorioa  retta  upon  no  ancient 
snthority. 

An  acooont  of  the  most  important  editionf  of 
^  Db  IncenHona  it  given  below,  after  the  temaikt 
19<B  the  RkeUmea  ad  Hi 
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2.  De  Partitume  OrcUoria  Dialogut. 

Thit  hat  been  cofiectly  described  at  a  eateehiim 
of  Rhetoric,  according  to  the  method  of  the  middle 
Academj,  by  way  of  questicm  and  answer,  drawn 
up  bj  Cicero  for  the  inttraction  of  hit  ton  Marcus, 
in  which  the  whole  art  it  oomprited  under  three 
hesdt.  1.  The  Vu  Oratorii^  in  which  the  tubject 
it  treated  with  reference  to  the  qieaker ;  2.  the 
Ona^u),  which  toeatt  of  the  speech ;  3.  the  QtiaettiOf 
vhich  treatt  of  the  cate. 

The  precepts  with  regard  to  the  speaker  are 
nu^^  under  fire  heads.  1.  JmmnHo,  2.  Coao- 
CQ^    t,  Eloqutaio.    4,  Actio,    5.  Memoria* 

The  precepta  with  regard  to  the  speech  are  also 
oader  fire  heeds.  1.  Exordium.  2.  Narratio, 
3.  Qm^rmatio.     4.  JRq^rehamo,    5.  Peroratio, 

The  case  may  be  a.  Infimia,  in  which  neither 
penont  nor  timet  are  defined,  and  then  it  it  called 
ffopotitttm  or  eomstiUatio,  or  it  may  be  h.  FuntOt  in 
*1^  the  persons  are  defined,  and  then  it  is  caUed 
cava ;  this  in  reality  is  included  in  the  former. 

The  precepta  with  regard  to  the  guaestio  mJinUa 
or  cmmUaHo  are  lan^  under  1.  CognHio^  by 
wM  the  eodstenoe,  the  Jiature,  and  the  quality  of 
the  case  are  determined ;  2.  Atitio^  which  ditcuttet 
tlie  meant  and  manner  in  which  any  object  may 
be  obtained. 

The  precepts  with  regard  to  the  quasdioJmUa  or 
o(MK>  are  ranged  under  three  headt,  according  at 
the  esse  belongs  to  L  iiktOenna  DenumMtratwum ;  2. 
the  Gwm$  DBHberatimsm ;  3.  the  (htnu  JwUdale, 
The  difierent  eoiuHhdkmet  are  next  passed  under 
reriew,  and  the  conrersation  concludes  with  an 
exhortation  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 

These  parMtoney,  a  term  which  corresponds  to 
the  Greek  8uup4ff€tSf  may  be  considered  as  the 
most  purely  scientific  of  all  the  rhetorical  works  of 
Cicero,  and  form  a  useful  companion  to  the  treatise 
Ik  /mentione;  but  fix>m  their  strictly  technical 
cbancter  the  tract  appears  dry  and  uninteresting, 
tad  from  the  paucity  of  illustrations  is  not  unfre- 
qoently  somewhat  obscure.  From  the  circumstance 
that  Cicero  makes  no  mention  of  this  work  in  his 
fther  writings,  some  critics  have  called  in  question 
ici  soChenticity,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence 
rither  internal  or  external  to  justify  tuch  a  sns- 
pirion,  and  it  is  repeatedly  quoted  by  Quintilian 
^ithoat  any  expretsion  of  doubt  Another  debate 
hst  arisen  as  to  the  period  when  it  was  composed. 
We  are  told  at  the  commencement  that  it  was 
dfawn  op  during  a  period  when  the  author  was 
cnspletely  at  leisure  in  consequence  of  having  been 
at  teogth  enabled  to  quit  Rome,  and  this  expres- 
M  has  been  generally  bdieved  to  indicate  the 
dose  of  the  year  b.  c.  46  or  the  beginning  of  b.  c. 
45,  shortly  before  the  death  of  Tuliia  and  the  de- 
psrtnie  of  Marcus  fMr  Athens,  when,  as  we  know 
froai  hia  correspondence,  he  was  devoting  himsdf 


with  the  greatest  diligence  to  litervy  pursuits. 
(Ad  Fam,  viL  28,  ix.  26.)  Hand  has,  however, 
endeavoured  to  prove  (Ersch  and  OrUber*s  En- 
(ydap'ddie,  art  Cicero%  that  we  may  with  greater 
probidnlity  fix  upon  the  year  b.  c.  49,  when  Cicero 
after  his  return  from  Cilida  suddenly  withdrew  from 
Rome  about  the  middle  of  January  (ad  AU,  vii. 
10),  and  having  spent  a  considerable  time  at 
Formiae,  and  visited  various  parts  of  Camuania, 
proceeded  to  Arpinum  at  the  end  of  March,  in- 
vested his  son  with  the  manly  gown,  and  after- 
wards made  him  the  companion  of  his  flight.  But 
this  critic  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  Cicero 
never  entered  the  dty  from  the  spring  of  b.  c.  51 
until  late  in  the  autumn  of  b.  a  47,  and  therefore 
could  certainly  never  have  employed  the  phrase 
**  quoniam  aliquando  Roma  examdi  potestas  data 
est,**  and  still  less  could  he  ever  have  talked  of 
enjoying  *'summum  otium**  at  an  epoch  perhaps' 
the  most  poinfrd  and  agitating  in  his  whole  life. 

The  eariiest  edition  of  the  Partitiones  Oratorise, 
in  a  separate  form,  which  bean  a  date,  is  that  by 
Gabr.  Fontana,  printed  in  1472,  4to.,  probably  at 
Venice*  There  are,  however,  two  editions,  supposed 
by  bibHographera  to  be  older.  Neither  of  them 
has  place,  date,  nor  printer^  name,  but  one  is 
known  to  be  frmn  the  preit  of  Moravut  at  Naplet. 
The  commentariet  of  O.  VaUa  and  L.  Strebaeus,  with 
the  argument  of  Latomiut,  are  found  in  the  edition 
of  Sebw  Oryphiut,  Leyden,  1541  and  1545,  8vo., 
often  reprinted.  We  have  also  the  editions  of  Car 
merarius,  Lips.  1549 ;  of  StBrmius,Strasbuig,  1565 ; 
of  Minos,  Paris,  1582 ;  of  Maloragius  and  Marcel* 
linus,  Venice,  1587 ;  of  Hauptmann,  Leipzig,  1 741. 
In  illustration,  the  disquisition  of  Erhard.  Reus- 
chius,  **  De  Ciceronis  Partitionibus  Oratoriis;** 
HekMtaedt,  1723,  will  be  found  nsefujU 

3.  De  Oraiore  ad  Quintum  Fratnm  Ubri  III, 

Cicero  having  been  urged  by  his  brother  Quintus 
to  compose  a  systematic  work  on  the  art  of  Oratory, 
the  dialogues  which  bear  the  above  title  were 
drawn  up  in  compliance  with  this  request  They 
were  completed  towards  the  end  of  b.  c.  55  (ad 
AU.  iv.  13),  about  two  years  after  the  return  of 
their  author  firom  banishmenti  and  had  occupied 
much  of  his  time  during  a  period  in  which  he  had 
in  a  great  measure  withdrawn  frmn  public  life,  and 
had  sought  contolation  for  hit  politiotl  degradation 
by  an  eamett  devotion  to  literary  pursuitt.  All  hit 
thoughtt  and  exertiont  were  thnt  directed  in  one 
channel,  and  contequently,  at  might  be  expected,  the 
production  before  us  it  one  of  his  most  brilliant  ef- 
forts, and  wiU  be  found  to  be  to  accurately  finished 
in  its  most  minute  parts,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a  master-piece  of  skill  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
graces  of  style  and  composition.  The  object  in 
view,  as  explained  by  himself^  was  to  famish  a 
treatise  which  should  comprehend  all  Uiat  was 
valuable  in  the  theories  of  Aristotle,  Isocntes,  and 
other  ancient  rhetoricians,  and  at  the  same  time 
present  their  precepts  in  an  agreeable  and  attrac- 
tive fbrm,  disembarrassed  of  the  formal  stifiness  and 
dry  technicalities  of  the  schools.  (Ad  Fam,  i.  9, 
ad  Attn.  16.) 

The  conversations,  which  form  the  medium 
through  which  instruction  is  conveyed,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  in  b.  c.  91,  immediately 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war,  at  the 
moment  when  the  city  was  violently  agitated  by 
the  proposal  of  the  tribune  M.  Livius  Drusus,  to 
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gnmt  to  the  senators  the  right  of  acting  in  common 
with  the  equites  as  judioes  on  mminal  trials.  The 
measure  was  vdiemently  opposed  by  the  consul 
Philippns,  who  was  in  consequence  r^arded  as  a 
traitor  to  his  order,  and  supported  by  all  the  in- 
fluence and  talent  of  L.  Licinius  Ciassns,  the  most 
celebrated  orator  of  that  epoch,  who  had  filled  the 
preceding  year  the  office  of  censor.  This  yenerable 
statesman  is  represented  as  haying  retired  to  his 
▼ilia  at  Tusculum  during  the  celebration  of  the 
Roman  games,  in  order  that  he  might  collect  his 
thoughts  and  brace  up  his  energies  for  the  grand 
struggle  which  was  soon  to  decide  the  contest 
He  was  accompanied  to  his  retirement  by  two 
youths  of  high  promise,  C.  Amelius  Cotta  (consul 
B.  c.  75)  and  P.  Sulpicius  Rufus,  and  there  joined 
by  his  fiither-in-law  and  fonner  colleague  in  the 
consulship  (b.  c.  95),  Q.  Mncius  ScaeTola,  renown- 
ed for  his  profound  knowledge  of  civil  law,  and  by 
his  friend  and  political  ally,  M.  Antonius  (consul 
B.  a  99),  whose  £une  as  a  public  speaker  was 
little  if  at  all  inferior  to  that  of  Crassns  himself^ 
The  three  consular  sages  having  spent  the  first  day 
in  reflections  upon  politics  and  the  aspect  of  public 
affiurs,  unbend  themselves  on  the  second  by  the 
introduction  of  literary  topics.  The  whole  party 
being  stretched  at  ease  under  the  shadow  of  a 
spreading  plane,  the  elders,  at  the  earnest  solidtar 
tion  of  (S>tta  and  Sulpidns,  commence  a  discourse 
upon  oratory,  whidi  is  renewed  the  following 
morning  and  brought  to  a  dose  in  the  afternoon. 
At  the  end  of  Uie  first  dialogne,  Scaevola,  in  order 
that  strict  dramatic  propriety  may  be  observed 
(see  ad  AU.  iv.  1 6),  retires,  and  his  place,  in  the 
two  remaining  colloquies,  is  supplied  by  Q.  Lutatius 
Catulus,  and  his  half*brother,  C.  Julius  Caesar 
Strabo,  both  distinguished  as  public  speakers,  tiie 
former  celebrated  for  the  extreme  purity  of  his  dic- 
tion, the  Utter  for  the  pungency  of  his  wit. 

An  animated  debate  fint  arises  on  the  qualifications 
essential  for  pre-eminence  in  oratory.  Ciassus, 
who  throughout  must  be  r^arded  as  expressing  the 
sentiments  of  Cicero,  after  enlarging  upon  the  im- 
portance, the  dignity,  and  the  universal  utility  of 
eloquence,  proceeds  to  describe  the  deep  learning, 
the  varied  accomplishments,  and  the  theoretical 
skill  which  must  enter  into  the  combination  which 
shall  fonn  a  perfect  orator,  while  Antonius,  although 
he  allows  that  universal  knowledge,  if  attainable, 
would  mightily  increase  the  power  of  those  who  pos- 
sessed it,  is  contented  to  pitch  the  standard  much 
lower,  and  seeks  to  prove  that  the  orator  is  more 
likely  to  be  embarrassed  than  benefited  by  aiming 
at  what  is  beyond  his  reach,  and  that,  by  attempt- 
ing to  master  the  whole  drde  of  the  liberal  arts,  he 
wSl  but  waste  the  time  that  might  be  more  profit- 
ably employed,  since  the  natund  gifts  of  quick  ta- 
lents, a  good  voice,  and  a  pleasing  delivery,  when 
improved  by  practice,  self-training,  and  experience, 
are  in  themselves  amply  sufficient  to  produce  the  re- 
sult sought.  This  preliminary  controversy,  in  which, 
however,  both  parties  agree  in  reality,  as  to  what 
is  desirable,  although  they  difler  as  to  what  is  prac- 
ticable, being  terminated,  Antonius  and  Crassus 
enter  jointly  upon  the  TcxvoAo7fa  (ad  AU,  iv. 
16)  of  the  subject,  and  expound  the  principles  and 
rules  upon  whuh  success  in  the  rhetorical  art  de- 
pends and  by  the  observance  of  which  it  may  be 
achieved.  The  former  discusses  at  laige  in  the  se- 
cond book,  the  moentiom  omd  arranffememi  nf  argu- 
tfmtt,  and  winds  up  with  a  dissertation  on  memory^ 
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the  continuous  flow  of  his  discoorse  being  broken 
and  relieved  by  an  essay,  placed  in  the  mmirtk  of 
Caesar,  upon  Uie  nature  and  use  of  immottr,  s  di- 
gression, both  amusing  in  itself  and  interestiiig  ge- 
nerally, as  evincing  the  miserable  bad  tasle  of  the 
Romans  in  this  department.  In  the  third  book, 
Crassns  devotes  himself  to  an  exposition  of  the  or 
namenit  of  rhetoric,  comprising  all  the  graces  of 
diction^  to  which  are  added  a  few  remarks  upon  ^ 
Uvefyy  that  is,  upon  the  eooos,  prommmeinHm,  sad 
(McHon  of  the  spttker. 

The  MSS.  of  ihtDe  Oraiore  known  np  to  tke 
early  part  of  the  15th  century,  were  all  imperfoct. 
There  were  blanks  extending  in  Bk.  i.  from  c  21 
§  128  to  c  34.  $  157,  and  (torn  c  43.  §  193tDBk. 
iL  c  59.  §  19,  although  in  the  Erfurt  MS.  saJj 
asfivasBk.ac.3.  §  13;  in  Bk.  ii.  from  c  12.  $ 
50  to  c  14.  §  60  ;  and  in  Kc  iii.  from  c  5.  §  17 
toe  28.  §110.  These  gaps  were  first  svpptiedbf 
Oasparinus  of  Barziaa,  bom  a  MS.  fonnd  at  Lodi, 
and  hence  called  Oodeat  Lamdemti$f  1419,  whidi  ia 
addition  to  the  Ridorioa  ad  Heremntan^  the  X>c/ii- 
ve/Uione^  the  Brutut  and  the  Oraiar  oontained  tke 
three  books  De  Oraton entire.  This  MS.,  wfaickii 
now  lost,  was  repeatedly  copied,  and  its  cQDtoits 
soon  became  known  all  over  Italy  ;  bat  it  isanoer- 
tain  whether  the  whole  was  transcribed,  or  moely 
those  passages  which  were  required  to  fill  npexist- 
ing  d^dendes. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  De  Oratore  waspoat- 
ed  at  the  monastery  of  Subiaco,  by  Sweynheym  aad 
Pannarti,  in  4to.  between  1465  and  1467.  The 
most  useful  editions  are  those  by  Pearoe,  Camb. 
1716,  1732,  and  Lond  1746, 1771, 1795,  8va;  bf 
J.  F.  WetxfO,  Brunswick,  1794,  8vo. ;  by  Hailes, 
with  the  notes  of  Pearce  and  others,  Liripcig,  1816, 
8vo. ;  by  0.  M.  M'liller,  Leipng,  1819,  8vo. ;  hj 
Heinichsen,  Copenhagen,  1830,  8va. 

Literature :— -J.  A.  Ernesti,  De  PraaUxidia  li- 
brorum  Cic  de  Oratore  ProUatOt  Lipa.  1736,  410. ; 
C.  F.  Matthiae,  Prolegomemm  sm  Ck,  GtaprmAm 
vom  Redner^  Woims,  1791,  and  FrankfiHt,  1812, 
8vo. ;  H.  A.  Schott,  CommmU  fma  Cfe.  <le  Af 
Elomientiae  Setdtntia  eatammatmr^  Lipa.  1801  ;  6. 
£.  Gierig,  Von  dem  detkeiiKkem  Werike  dtr  Bmekn 
desGcwm  Redmer^  Fulda,  1807  ;  J.  F.  Schas^ 
Schmidt,  Z)^  iPh^wNfo  Ziftn  Oh^  <le  Oratorv,  Scfai^ 
beig,  8vo.;  1804;  E.  L.  TrompheUo-,  VtmA 
emer  Ciaralcteriatik  der  CXceromeekem  BBdker  aoai 
Redner,  Cobuig,  1830,  4to. 

4.  BnUus  8.  de  CSaris  Oratoribmt, 

This  woriL  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialagve,  the 
speakers  being  Cicero  himsdf,  Atticoa,  and  M. 
Brutus ;  the  scene  a  grass  plot,  in  front  of  a  cofai 
nade,  attached  to  the  house  of  Cio«ro  at  Bonn. 
vrith  a  statue  of  Plato  dose  at  hand.  It  eoetaiBs 
a  complete  critical  history  oi  Romaa  doraeneeb 
from  the  earliest  epochs,  commencing  witk  L.  Ju- 
nius Brutus,  Af^ins  Glandius,  M.  Cnxvsa,  and 
sundry  sages  of  the  olden  time,  wboae  &bm  rested 
upon  obscure  tradition  alone,  passing  ooa  to  thaae 
with  regard  to  whose  taints  more  oertnin  ■^^■"'" 
tion  could  be  obtained,  sndi  as  Coradna  OtiMgaa 
and  Cato,  the  censor,  advancing  gndnally  tifi  it 
reached  such  men  as  Catulus,  Lidnxaa  Ctnaaa,and 
M.  Antonius,  whose  gloiy  was  bnght  in  t^  ncsl- 
lection  of  many  yet  alive,  and  eoShtg  with 
whom  Cicero  hiouelf  had  heard  witb 
a  youth,  and  rivalled  as  a  man,  the  ffrenteit  I 
was  Hortenaiua,  and  with  him  theoat  chm 
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Qfaton  braig  excluded.  Prefixed,  are  tome  ehdrt, 
\nt  gnphk  aketchet,  of  the  meet  renowned  Grecian 
modek;  the  whole  ditoonne  being  intenpened 
with  derer  obterrationt  on  the  epecolative  princi- 
pies  of  the  art,  and  many  important  historical  de- 
tails connected  with  the  public  lifis  and  serrices  of 
the  mdiridoals  enumerated.  Great  taste  and  dia- 
crimination  are  dispbyed  in  pointing  out  the  c]i»* 
lacteiistic  merits,  and  expoeing  the  defects,  of  the 
vtrions  stylea  of  composition  reriewed  in  turn,  and 
the  woric  is  most  valuable  as  a  contribution  to  the 
hiitocy  of  literature.  But,  from  the  desire  to  ren- 
der it  abeolntely  complete,  and.  at  the  same  time, 
to  confine  it  within  moderate  limits,  the  author  is 
compelled  to  hurry  from  one  individual  to  another, 
without  dwelling  upon  any  for  a  sufficient  period  to 
leave  a  distinct  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  read- 
er ;  and,  while  we  complain  of  the  qiace  occupied 
by  a  mere  catalogue  of  uninteresting  names,  by 
which  we  are  wearied,  we  regret  that  our  curiosity 
ikoald  have  been  excited,  without  being  gratified, 
in  regard  to  many  of  the  shining  lights  which  shed 
nch  a  lustre  over  the  last  century  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  Brntua  was  composed  next  in  order,  although 
at  a  long  interval,  after  the  De  MepMioa,  at  a  pe- 
riod when  Caesar  was  already  master  of  the  state, 
it  was  written  before  the  Cbto,  the  Otto  itself 
coming  immediately  before  the  (hator^  a  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  which  fixes  it  down  to  the 
vearii.c.46.  (BruL  \,2^  5,$,Orat7,deDivm. 
il  L) 

The  foutoa  was  unknown  untO  the  discovery  of 
the  Codex  Laudensis  described  above.  Hence  all 
the  M3S.  being  confessedly  derived  from  this  source 
do  not  admit  of  being  divided  into  fiimilies,  although 
tfae  text  might  probably  be  improved  if  the  trans- 
cripts existing  m  various  European  libreries  were 
■me  carefully  examined  and  compared. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Brutus  was  that 
printed  at  Rome,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannarts, 
U69,  4to^  in  the  same  volume  with  the  De  Oratore 
and  the  Orator.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  EUendt, 
with  very  copious  and  useful  prolegomena,  Kdnigs- 
berg,  1826,  Svo.,  to  which  we  may  add  an  tu^al 
school  edition  by  Billerbeck,  Hannover,  1828. 

5.  Ad  M,  BnOum  Oraior, 

Cicero  having  been  frequently  requested  by  M. 
Brutus  to  explain  his  views  with  regard  to  what 
constituted  a  fruitless  orator,  this  term  being  un- 
dentood  to  denote  a  public  spetket  in  the  senate 
or  m  the  fiorum,  but  to  exclude  the  eloquence  dis- 
played by  philosophers  in  their  discourses,  and  by 
poets  and  nistorians  in  their  writings,  endeavours 
in  the  present  essay  to  perform  the  task  imposed 
on  him.  We  must  not,  therefore,  expect  to  find 
here  a  aeries  of  precepts,  the  result  of  observation 
and  induction,  capable  of  being  readily  applied  in 
piadke,  or  a  description  of  anything  actually  ex- 
Mtiiig  in  nature,  but  rather  a  fimcy  picture,  in 
whidi  the  artist  represents  an  object  of  ideal 
heanty,  soch  aa  would  spring  from  the  union  of  all 
the  pCDndnent  characteristic  excellencea  of  the 
most  gifted  individuals,  fused  together  and  conoen- 
tated  into  one  harmonious  whole. 

He  fiivt  points  out  that  perfection  must  consist 
ia  abaolnte  propriety  of  expression,  and  that  this 
could  be  obtained  onlv  by  occasional  judicious 
tiaaaitiona  from  one  style  to  another,  by  assuming, 
aeeofding  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  at  one  time 
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a  plain,  fiuniliar,  unpretending  tone ;  by  rising  at 
another  into  lofty,  impassioned,  and  h^Iy  oma> 
mented  declamation ;  and  by  observing  in  general 
a  graoefnl  medium  between  the  two  extremes ;  by 
ascending,  as  the  Greeks  expresaed  it,  from  the 
tax'^t'  to  the  dSp^,  and  fiJling  back  firom  the 
iBp6p  to  the  fi^ffoy, — instead  of  adhering  steads 
fiutly,  after  the  &shion  of  most  great  orators,  to 
one  particular  form.  He  next  passes  on  to  combat 
an  error  very  prevalent  among  his  countrymen, 
who,  admitting  that  Athenian  eloquence  was  the 
purest  model  for  imitation,  imaoined  that  its  es- 
sence consisted  in  avoiding  with  scrupulous  cars 
all  copious,  fiowing,  decorated  periods,  and  in  ex- 
pressing every  idea  in  highly  polished,  terse,  epi- 
grammatic sentences — a  system  which,  however 
mteresting  as  an  effort  of  intellect,  must  necessarily 
produce  results  which  will  (hll  dull  and  cold  upon 
the  ear  of  an  ordinary  listener,  and,  if  carried  out 
to  its  full  extent,  degenerate  into  offisnsive  man- 
nerism. After  dwelling  upon  these  dangers  and 
insisting  upon  the  folly  of  n^ecting  the  practice 
of  Aeschines  and  Demosthenes  and  setting  up  such 
a  standard  as  Thucydides,  Gcero  proceeds  to  shew 
that  the  orator  must  direct  his  chief  attention  to 
three  points,  which  in  fsct  comprehend  the  soul  of 
the  art,  the  what,  tke  toAevv,  and  the  how;  the  mat- 
ter of  his  speech,  the  arrangement  of  that  matter, 
the  expression  and  enunciation  of  that  matter 
each  of  which  is  in  turn  examined  and  discussed. 
The  perfect  orator  being  defined  to  be  one  who 
deariy  demonstrates  to  lus  hearers  the  truth  of  the 
position  he  maintains,  delights  them  by  the  beauty 
and  fitness  of  his  language,  and  wins  diem  over  to 
his  cause  (^  is,  qui  in  foro,  causisqne  civilibus,  ita 
dlcet,  ut  probet,  ut  delectet,  ut  flectat*^),  we  are 
led  to  consider  the  means  by  which  these  ends  are 
reached.  The  groundwork  and  foundation  of  the 
whole  is  true  wisdom,  but  true  wisdom  can  be 
gained  only  by  the  union  of  all  the  hi^est  natural 
endowments  with  a  knowledge  of  pmlosophy  and 
all  the  chief  departments  of  literature  and  science ; 
and  thus  Cicero  brings  us  round  to  the  conclusion, 
which  is  in  fiict  the  pervading  idea  of  this  and  the 
two  preceding  works,  that  he  who  would  be  a  per- 
fect orator  must  be  a  perfect  man.  What  foUowt 
(from  c  40  to  the  end)  is  devoted  to  a  dissertation 
on  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  words  and  the 
importance  of  rhythmical  cadence  in  prose  compo- 
sition— a  curious  topic,  which  attracted  much  at- 
tention in  ancient  times,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
elaborately  minute  dulness  of  Dionysius  of  Halir 
camassuB,  but  possesses  comparatively  little  inte- 
rest for  the  modem  reader. 

The  Orator  was  composed  about  the  beginning 
of  B.  &  45,  having  been  undertaken  immediately 
after  the  completion  of  the  Cato.  Cicero  declares, 
that  he  was  willing  to  stake  his  reputation  for 
knowledge  and  taste  in  his  own  art  upon  the  merita 
of  this  work :  **  Mihi  quidem  sic  persuadeo,  me 
quidqnid  habnerim  judidi  de  dicendo  m  ilium  librum 
contidisse  ;**  and  every  one  must  be  charmed  by 
the  ^ultless  purity  of  the  diction,  the  dexterity 
manifested  in  the  choice  of  appropriate  phraseology, 
and  the  sonorous  flow  with  which  the  periods  roll 
gracefully  onwards.  There  is  now  and  then  per- 
haps a  little  difficulty  in  tracing  the  connexion  of 
the  dififerent  divisions ;  and  while  some  of  the  most 
wdgfaty  themes  are  touched  upon  very  slightly, 
disproportionate  space  is  assigned  to  the  remarks 
upon  the  music  of  prose ;  but  this  probably  arose 
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from  the  tabjeot  having  been  entirely  paaied  over 
in  the  two  preceding  treatiiea.  For  it  moft  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  De  Oratorty  the  Brutut, 
and  the  Orator  were  intended  to  constitnte  a  con- 
nected and  continuooft  series,  forming  a  cMnplete 
system  of  the  rhetorical  art.  In  the  first  are  ex- 
pounded the  principles  and  rules  of  oratory,  and  the 
qualifications  natural  and  acquired  requisite  for  suo- 
cess ;  in  the  second  the  importance  of  these  qualifi- 
cations, and  the  use  and  application  of  the  principles 
and  rules  are  illustrated  by  a  critical  examination  of 
the  leading  merits  and  defects  of  the  greatest  pub- 
lie  speakers ;  while  in  the  third  is  delineated  that 
ideal  perfection  to  which  the  possession  of  all  the 
requisite  qualifications  and  a  strict  adherence  to 
all  the  principles  and  rules  would  lead. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Orator  is  that  men- 
tioned above,  under  the  Brutus,  printed  at  Rome 
in  1469.  The  best  is  that  by  Meyer,  Lips.  1827, 
8vo.;  to  which  we  may  add  the  school  edition  of 
Billerbeck,  Hannover,  1829,  8vo. 

Literature : — P.  Ramus,  BnUmaa  Quaestionei  m 
Oratorem  Cio^  Paris.  1547,  4to.,  1549,  8vo.; 
J.  Perionius,  Oraiio  pro  Ge,  OrcUore  contra  P, 
BamuoL, ,  Paris.  1547,  8vo. ;  A.  Maioragius,  In 
Oratorem  Cie.  Conmentarnia,  BasU.  1552;  M. 
Junius,  In  Oratorem  CSe,  SokoHa^  Argent.  1585, 
8vo. ;  H.  A.  Burchaidus,  Anmadvenione$  ad  Oie. 
Oratorem^  Berolin.  1815,  8vo. 

6.  De  Optimo  Genere  OnUortm, 

We  have  abeady  noticed  in  the  remarks  on  the 
Orator  the  opinion  advocated  by  several  of  the 
most  distinguished  speakers  of  this  epoch,  sudi  as 
Brutus  and  Calvus,  that  the  essence  of  the  true 
Attic  style  consisted  in  employing  the  smallest 
possible  number  of  words  and  concentrating  the 
meaning  of  the  speaker  into  subtle,  terse,  pointed 
sentences,  which,  however,  firom  being  totally  de- 
void of  all  ornament  and  amplitude  of  expression, 
were  for  the  most  part  8ti£^  lean,  and  dry,  the  very 
reverse  of  Cicero^s  style.  In  order  to  refute  practi- 
cally this  prevalent  delusion,  Cicero  resolved  to 
render  into  Latin  the  two  most  perfect  specimens  of 
■  Grecian  eloquence,  the  orations  of  Aeschines  and 
Demosthenes  in  the  case  of  Ctesiphon.  The  trans- 
lation itself  has  been  lost ;  but  a  short  prefi&ce,  in 
which  the  origin  and  object  of  the  undertaking  is 
explained,  is  still  extant,  and  bean  the  title  given 
above,  De  Optimo  Oenere  Oratorum. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  this  tract,  in  an  indepen- 
dent foim,  is  that  published  with  the  commentary 
of  Achilles  Statins,  Paris,  1551,  4to.,  and  1552, 
8vo.  We  have  also  **  De  Optimo  Genere  Oratorum, 
ad  Trebatium  Topica,  Oratoriae  Partitiones,  cum 
Commentario,  ed.  G.  H.  Saaifrank,  vol.  i.  Ratisbon, 
1823,  8V0.'' 

7.  Tcpica  ad  C.  TrebaHum, 

C  Trebatius,  the  celebrated  jurisconsult,  having 
found  himself  unable  to  comprehend  the  Topics  of 
Aristotle,  which  treat  of  the  Invention  of  Aigu- 
ments,  and  having  &iled  in  procuring  any  expla- 
nation from  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  whose  aid  he 
sought,  had  frequently  applied  to  Cicero  for  infor- 
mation and  assistance.  Cicero^  incessant  occupa- 
tions prevented  him  for  a  long  time  from  attending 
to  these  solicitations;  but  when  he  was  sailing  to- 
wards Greece,  the  summer  afrer  Caesar^s  death,  he 
was  reminded  of  Trebatius  by  the  sight  of  Velia, 
a  city  wiUi  which  the  bwyer  was  closely  connected, 
and  accordingly,  while  on  board  of  the  ship,  drew 
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np  frtmi  reoollecdon  the  work  before  ns,  and  dis* 
spatched  it  to  his  friend  from  Rhegiom  on  the  27th 
of  July,  B,  c.  44. 

We  an  here  presented  with  an  abstract  of  the  ori- 
ginal, expressed  in  plain,  fiunUiar  terma,  illustrstsd 
by  examples  derived  chiefly  from  Rcnaan  law  in- 
stead of  from  Greek  philosophy,  accompanied  bj  a 
promise  to  expound  orally,  at  a  fntore  period,  aay 
points  which  might  still  appear  confused  or  obscnn. 
We  cannot,  of  course,  expect  to  find  in  sach  a 
book  any  originality  of  matter ;  but  when  we 
rider  the  dreumstances  under  whidi  it 
posed,  and  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  we  eB&> 
not  fiail  to  admire  the  deaf  head  and  the  wondetfol 
memory  which  could  produce  at  once  a  foil  and  ae* 
curate  representati(m  of  a  hard,  complicated,  and 
technical  disquisition  on  the  theory  <^  rhetoric 

The  Editio  Princeps  is  without  place,  date,  m 
printer^s  name,  but  is  believed  to  have  been  pdh 
lished  at  Venice  about  1472.  The  oemmentuka 
upon  this  woric  are  very  numerous.  The  most  es- 
lebrated  are  those  by  Boethius,  O.  VaDa,  Melaas* 
then,  J.  Visorius,  Hegendorphinua,  Latomns,  Go- 
veanus,  Talaeus,  Curio,  AchUles  Statins,  Ac,  vhici 
are  contained  in  the  editions  i»inted  at  Psris  hj 
Tiletanus  in  1543,  4to.,  by  David  in  1550,  4ta^ 
by  Vasoosanus  in  1554,  4to.,  and  by  Ridtaidas 
in  1557  fmd  1561,  4ta, 

8.  Commtmet  Loci, 

AH  that  we  know  regarding  this  wodc  ia  cflB* 
prised  in  a  single  sentence  of  Qnintilian  (ji.  1. 
$  11):  **  Communes  loci,  sive  qoi  sunt  in  vx&a 
direcU,  quales  legimus  a  Cicerone  compositos ;  sh 
quibus  quaestiones  genoRaliter  tractantu,  qaaim 
sunt  editi  a  Quinto  quoque  Hortensia**  Onffi 
supposes,  that  the  Paradoxa  are  here  ^wken  ef ; 
but  this  opinion  is  scarcely  bc^ne  out  by  ^ha  aot- 
pression  in  the  prefisoe  to  whidi  he  lefen. 

9.  Rhetoricormn  ad  C,  Hirennium  lAri  /F. 

A  general  view  of  the  whole  art  of  Rkctooe, 
indud^  a  number  of    precepts  and  nilea  frr 
the  gnidiance  of  the  student     Pisasges  from  tUa 
treatise  are  quoted  by  St  Jerome  {ado.  Rmjm, 
lib.  i.  p.  204,  ed.  Basil),  by  Prisdan,  by  Rnfiua 
{de  Comp.  et  Metr,  Orat  pp.  315,  321  of  tbe  JSfe- 
ioret  AnUq.  ed.  Pith.),  and  by  other  andent  gnn- 
marians,  who  speak  of  it  as  the  work  of  Cicero, 
and  as  such  it  was  generally  received  by  tke  sdmI 
distinguished  scholan  of   the  fifteenth   ccatoiy, 
Leonudns    Arretinus,    Angdns  PoUtiaima,    and 
Laurentius  VaUa.     At  a  very  early  period, 
ever,  its  authentidty  was  called  in  qnestia 
Raphad  Rhegius  and  Angdua  DecembnBa» 
the  controversy  has  been  renewed  at 
down  to  the  present  day.    Almost  all   tbe 
editon  agree  in  pronouncing  it  spurionn.  b«t  tlw 
utmost   diversity  of  opinion    has    eriate4   with 
regard  to  the  real  author.      Regios   rroiMmnAiit 
no  less  than  three  hypotheaes,  aipigning   ii  aft 
one  time  to  Q.  Conufidus,  who  wnn    (lanitiw 
&  c.  81,  and  an  unsucoessfol  osndidnte   far   the 
consulship  in  b.  a  64 ;  at  another,  to  Vii^gtBaa,  a 
riietoridan  contemporary  with  Nero;  sosd  Insdy, 
to  Timolans,  son  of  queen  Zenobia,  wbo  k«i  sn 
elder  brother  Herennianna.     Paohin 
Manutius,    Sigonius,    Mnretas,    Bmtlii^ 
many  of  less  note,  all  adopted  the    first 
sition  of  Regius.    G.  J.  VoesiBs  hrjin  bj 
in  fiivour  of  the  yooqger  Q.  CoaiificiB%  < 
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•f  Owefo  in  th«  aogunte  (orf  Famu  zii.  17—30), 
Irat  iftenrudi  cfaaE^ned  his  mind  and  fixed  upon 
ToDiiu  Tiro;  Julias  Caesar  Scaliger  npoo  M.  Gal- 
lio ;  Nasdmbaenios  npon  lAoreas  Tnllias ;  while 
Bon  Roently  Schuti  has  laboured  hard  to  bring 
home  the  paternity  to  M.  Antonios  Qnipbo,  and 
Van  Heosde  to  AeHus  Stilo.      The  aiguments 
which  seem  to  prove  that  the  piece  in  qaestion  is 
not  the  production  of  Cicero  are  briefly  as  fblbws : 
i.  It  cooid  not  have  been  composed  before  the  Dt 
O/ofoiv,  for  Cicero  then  (L  2}  speaks  of  his  jove* 
nile  effiuts  in  this  department  as  rough  and  nerer 
biDoght  to  a  condnsion, — a  description  which  cor> 
rnpottds  perfectly  with  the  two  Ixwks  De  Inwem- 
Homy  whereas  the  Ad  Heretmium  is  entire  and 
compJete  in  all  its  parts ;  mnreorer,  the  aothor  of 
the  Ad  Hgrenmum  complains  at  the  outset  that  he 
was  10  oppressed  with  fomily  affiurs  and  busineas, 
that  he  could  scarcely  find  any  leisure  for  his 
fiiroarite  pursuits — a  statement  totally  inapplicable 
to  the  eariy  career  of  Cicero.    2.  It  oould  not  have 
deeo  written  after  the  D§  Oraiort^  for  not  only 
does  Cicero  never  make  any  allusion  to  such  a  per- 
foniance  among  the  numerous  hibours  of  his  later 
yesiB,  but  it  would  have  been  quite  unworthy  of 
hit  mature  age,  cultivated  taste,  and  extensive  ex- 
perience :  it  is  in  reality  in  every  way  inferior  to 
the  De  jMoaUuMBy  that  boyish  essay  which  he  treaia 
so  oantemptnously.     We  shall  not  by  any  stress 
here  upon  the  names  of  Terentia  and  young  Tul- 
lios  which  occur  in  bk.  i.  c  12,  since  these  words 
are  manifest  interpdations.    3.  QuintUian  repeat- 
edly quotes  from  the  De  Immtwne  and  other  ao- 
InowJedged  rhetorical  pieces  of  Cicero,  but  never 
potioes  the  Ad  Heraatmm,    4.  Marius  Victorinus 
in  his  commentary  on  the  Z>e  /aveatibiu^  makes  no 
a/iosion  to  the  existence  of  the  Ad  Hennnium;  it 
is  little  probable  that  be  would  have  carefully  dis* 
cuased  the  imperfect  manual,  and  altogether  passed 
over  that  which  was  complete.    5.  Servius  refen 
three  times  {ad  Virg.  Aen.  viii.  321,  ix.  481,  614) 
to  the  **  Rhetorica**  and  Cassiodorns  (R&dor,  comp, 
m  i39^  341,  ed.  Pith.)  to  the  «« An  Rhetorica''  of 
Cicero ;  but  these  citations  are  all  fixnn  the  />s  In- 
ttmtioim  and  not  one  from  the  Ad  HeremUum, 

The  most  embanassing  circumstance  connected 

with  these  two  works  is  the  extnuurdinary  reenn- 

hkinoe  which  exists  between  them — a  resembbmce 

so  sCroDg  that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  there 

is  some  bond  of  union.    For  although  there  are 

numerona  and  striking  discrepancies,  not  only  is 

the  general  arcangement  the  same,  but  in  very 

BBay  divisions  the  same  precepts  are  conveyed  in 

needy  if  not  exactly  the  same  phraseology,  and 

i//nstnited  by  the  aame  examples.    Any  one  who 

will  compare   Ad  Hertrnt.  i  2,  ii.  20,  22,  23, 

25,  27,  with   £h  Imeni,  L  7,  42,  45,  48,  49,  61, 

wiii  at  once  be  convinced  that  these  coincidences 

canaoi  be  accidental;  but  the  sbgle  instance  to  be 

feond  Ad  Hermm,  ii.  23,  and  Z>0/awfi^  i.  50  would 

aiooe  be  auAcient,  for  in  both  we  find  the  same 

fear  lin^  extracted  for  the  same  purpose  from 

the  Trinommua,  and  Plantus  censured  for  a  feult 

of  which  iia  ia  not  guilty,  the  force  of  his  expres> 

sun  baring  been  misondentood  by  his  critics. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  the  author  of  the  Ad  He- 

reaamm  copied  from  the  De  Inveniume,  since  the 

feoner  embraoea  a  mndi  wider  compass  than  the 

htter  ;  atill  leee  can  we  believe  that  Cicero  would 

be  gaihy  of  a  shameh^ss  plagiarism,  which  must 

have  been  open  to  such  easy  detectioUf    Both  pift- 
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ties  camiot  have  derived  their  matter  from  a  com- 
mon Greek  original,  for  not  only  is  it  incredible 
that  two  persons  tnmslating  independently  of  each 
other  should  have  rendered  so  many  phrases  in 
words  almost  identical,  but  the  iUustretions  from 
Roman  writen  common  to  both  at  once  destroy 
such   an  exphmation.    Only  two  solutions  of  the 
enigma  suggest  themselves.    Either  we  have  in 
the  AdHermrtmm  and  the  De  Inventkme  the  notes 
taken  down  by  two  pupils  from  the  lectures  of  the 
aame  Latin  riietorician,  which  were  drewn  out  at 
full  length  by  the  one,  and  thrown  aude  in  an 
unfinished  state  by  the  other  after  scune  alterations 
and  corrections  had  been  introduced ;  or  we  have 
in  the  Ad  Hemmium  the  original  lectures,  pub- 
lished subsequenUy  by  the  professor  himseE   This 
last  idea  is  certainly  at  variance  with  the  tone  as- 
sumed in  the  preliminary  remarks,  but  may  receive 
some  support  from  the  claim  put  forth  (i.  9)  to 
originality  in  certain  divisicms  of   nuMtia^KMMS, 
which  are  adopted  without  observation  in  the  2>i 
Inveniiom,     Whatever  conclusion  we  may  adopt 
upon  this  head,  it  is  clear  that  we  possess  no  evi" 
dence  to  determine  the  real  author.    The  case 
made  out  in  fevour  of  Comificius  (we  cannot  tell 
fokick  Comificius)  is  at  first  sight  nlattsible.   Quin- 
tilian  (iii  1.  §  21,  corop.  ix.  3.  §  89)  fr«quentiy 
mentions  a  certain  Coniifidus  as  a  writer  upon 
rhetoric,  and  in  one  place  especially  (ix.  3.  §  98) 
enumerates  his  ckusification  of  figures,  which  cor- 
responds exactiy  with  the  Ad  Heremtium  (iv.  15, 
&c.) ;  and  a  second  point  of  agreement  has  been 
detected  in  a  citation  by  Julius  Rufinianus.    (De 
Fig,  Seat,  p.  29.)    But,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
things  are  ascribed  by  Quintilian  to  Comificius 
which  nowhere  occur  in  the  Ad  Herenmum;  and, 
still  more  fetal,  we  perceive,  upon  examining  the 
words  referred  to  above  (ix.  3.  §  93),  that  the  re- 
marks of  Comificius  on  figures  must  have  been 
taken  from  a  separate  and  distinct  tract  confined 
to  that  subject     We  can  accord  to  Schuti  the 
merit  of  having  demonstrated  that  M.  Antonius 
Onipho  may  be  the  compiler,  and  that  there  ia  no 
testimony,  external  or  internal,  to  render  this  posi- 
tion untenable ;  but  we  cannot  go  forther.     There 
are  several  historical  allusions  dispersed  up  and 
down  reaching  from  the  consulship  of  L.  Cassius 
Longinus,  B.&  107,  to  the  death  of  Sulpidus  in 
B.  c.  88 ;  and  if  Burmann  and  othen  an  correct  in 
believing  that  the  second  consulship  of  Sulla  is 
distincUy  indicated  (iv.  54,  68),  the  fiict  will  be 
established,  that  these  books  were  not  published 
before  B.  c.  80. 

The  materials  for  arriving  at  a  correct  judgment 
with  regard  to  the  merits  of  this  controveny,  will 
be  found  in  tiie  prefece  of  the  younger  Burmann, 
to  his  edition  of  the  Bhetorioa  ad  Herenmum  and 
De  InvenHom,  printed  at  Ley  den  in  1761,  8vo1, 
and  republished  with  additional  notes  by  Linde- 
mann,  Leipzig,  1828,  8vo. ;  in  the  prooemium  of 
Sch'iitz  to  his  edition  of  the  rhetorical  works  of 
Cicero,  Leipsig,  1804,  3  vols.  8vo.,  enfeiged  and 
corrected  in  Ma  edition  of  the  whole  worka  of 
Cicero,  Leipsig,  1814 ;  and  in  the  disquisition  of  J. 
van  Heusde,  De  Adio  StiUme,  Utrecht,  1839 ;  to 
which  we  may  add,  as  one  of  the  earliest  authori- 
ties, Uirum  Art  Rhetorica  ad  Herenmum  Ciaerom 
fcdeo  mscribatur,  appended  to  the  Problemata  in 
QidntiL  ImtiL  Orai,  6y  Raphael  Regius,  published 
at  Venice  in  1492. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Uie  Rhetorica  ad  Heren* 
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ninm  was  printed  along  with  the  De  Inventione, 
under  the  title  **  Ciceronis  Rhetorica  Nova  et 
Vetus,**  by  NicoL  Jenson,  in  4to.y  Venice,  1470 ; 
and  bibliographers  have  enomerated  fourteen  more 
belongmg  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The  beat  edi- 
tion in  a  aeparate  form  is  that  of  Burmann,  or  the 
reprint  of  Lindemann,  mentioned  above. 

B.  Political  Philosopht. 

1.  De  RepMica  Ubn  VL 

This  work  on  the  best  form  of  government  and 
the  duty  of  the  citizen,  vras  one  of  the  earliest  of 
Cicero^s  philosophical  treatises,  drawn  up  at  a 
period  when,  from  his  intimacy  with  Pompey, 
Caesar  and  Crassus  being  both  at  a  distance,  he 
fancied,  or  at  least  wished  to  persuade  others,  that 
he  was  actually  grasping  the  helm  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth  (de  Die,  ii.  1).    Deeply  impressed 
with  the  arduous  nature  of  his  task,  he  cnanged 
again  and  again  not  only  various  minute  deteils 
but  the  whole  general  plan,  and  when  at  length 
completed,  it  was  received  with  the  greatest  fistvour 
by  his  contemporaries,  and  is  referred  to  by  him- 
self repeatedly  with  evident  satis&ction  and  pride. 
It  was  conmienoed  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  54  {ad 
Att,  iv.  14,  comp.  16),  and  occupied  much  of  his 
attention  during  the  summer  months  of  that  year, 
while  he  was  residing  at  his  villas  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cumae  and  of  Pompeii  {Ad  Q.  Fr,  ii  14.)    It 
was  in  the  first  instance  dirided  into  two  books 
{ad  Q.  Fr,  iii  5),  then  expanded  into  nine  {ad  Q. 
Fr,  L  c),  and  finally  reduced  to  six  {de  Leg.  i.  6, 
ii  10,  de  Dh.  ii  1).    The  form  sele^ed  was  that 
of  Dialogue,  in  imitation  of  PUto,  whom  he  kept 
constantly  in  view.      The  epoch  at  which  the 
several  conferences,  extending  over  a  q»oe  of  three 
days,  were  supposed  to  have  been  held,  was  the 
Latinae  /eriae^  in  the  consulship  of  C.  Smpronius 
Tuditanns  and  M.*  Aquillius,    &  c.   129 ;  the 
dnmiatis  personae  consisted  of  the  younger  Afri- 
canus,  in  whose  suburban  gardens  tlie  scene  is  laid, 
and  to  whom  the  principal  part  is  assigned ;  his 
bosom  friend  C.  Laelius  the  Wise;   L.  Furius 
Philus,  consul  b.  c.  186,  celebrated  in  the  annals 
of  the  Nnmantine  war,  and  bearing  the  ieputati<m 
of  an  eloquent  and  cultivated  speaker  {BnU.  28) ; 
M.*  Manilius,  consul  b.  c  149,  under  whom  Sdpio 
served  as  military  tribune  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
third  Punic  war,  probably  the  same  person  as 
Manilius  the  femous  jurisconsult ;  Sp.  Mummius, 
the  brother  of  him  who  sacked  Corinth,  a  man  of 
moderate  acquirements,  addicted  to  the  discipline 
of  the  Porch  ;   Q.  Aelius  Tubero,  s<m  of  Aemilia, 
sister  of  Africanns,  a'prominent  opponent  of  the 
Gracchi,  well  skilled  in  law  and  logic,  but  no 
orator ;  P.  Rutilius  Rufiis,  consul  B.  c.  105,  the 
most  worthy  citizen,  according  to  Velleius,  not 
merely  of  his  own  day,  but  of  all  time,  who  having 
been  condemned  in  a  criminal  trial  (b.  c.  92),  al- 
though   innocent,    by  a  conspiracy   among  the 
equites,  retired  to  Smyrna,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  honourable  exile  ;  Q.  Mu- 
cins Scaevola,  the  augur,  consul  B.  c.  117,  the  first 
preceptor  of  Cicero  in  jurisprudence  ;  and  lastly, 
C.  Fannius,  the  historian,  who  was  absent,  how- 
ever, on  the  second  day  of  the  conference,  as  we 
learn  from  the  remarks  of  his  &thep-in-law  Laelius, 
and  of  Scaevola,  in  the  De  Amidtia  (4,  7).     In 
order  to  give  an  air  of  {^obability  to  the  action  of 
the  piece,  Rutilius  is  supposed  to  have  been  visited 
at  Smyrna  by  Cicero  during  his  Asiatic  tour,  and  on 
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that  occasion  to  have  spent  some  days  in  maal^ 
ing  the  particuhurs  of  this  memorable  eonvenstiaa, 
in  which  he  had  taken  a  part,  to  his  yocof  fnati 
who  afterwards  dedicated  the  De  RepnUkatotk 
person  who  was  his  trevdling  compaaion  on  tUi 
occasion.  It  is  hard  to  discover  who  this  nsy  hsve 
been,  but  historical  considerations  go  &r  ts  pntt 
that  either  Q.  Cicero  or  Atticos  was  the  iadiridasl 
in  question.  {De  RqK  i  8,  BrwL  22;  Msi,  Pmrf, 
§  iv.)  The  precise  date  at  which  the  De  Repsk- 
lica  was  given  to  the  world  is  unknown;  it oobU 
scarcely  have  been  before  the  end  of  b.  c.  54,  for 
the  work  was  still  in  an  unibushed  state  si  tke 
end  of  September  in  that  year  {ad  AIL  iv.  16), 
and  during  the  month  of  October  scareely  s  dsj 
passed  in  which  the  author  was  not  eaUed  apoats 
plead  for  some  client  {ad  Q.  Fr»  iii  S);  on  tlw 
other  hand,  it  appears  from  an  expresiiwi  io  tk 
correspondence  of  Caelins  with  Cicero,  while  tke 
latter  was  in  Cilida  {ad  Fam.  viii  1),  that  tks 
^  politid  libri  ^  were  in  general  drcalation  in  tlie 
early  part  of  b.  c.  51,  wUle  the  kmgosge  used  is 
such  as  would  scarcely  have  been  employed  en^ 
with  reference  to  a  new  publicatian. 

The  greater  number  of  the  above  paiticabBS  at 
gl«med  from  incidental  notioes  diiperaed  over  tks 
writings  of  Cicero.    The  dialogoes  themsehea,  si* 
though  known  to  have  been  in  existenee  dsfiig 
the  tenth  century,  and  perhaps  ronsidrfwHy  Iskc, 
had  ever  since  Uie  revival  of  liteiatare  efaided  the 
most  earnest  search,  and  were  bdieved  to  ban 
been  irrecoverably  lost  with  die  exception  of  tht 
episode  of  the  Somninm  Sdpionia,  extacted  cntin 
from  the  sixth  book  by  Macrobioa,  and  anndiy 
fragments  quoted  by  giammariana  and  eedcsisstici, 
e^ecially  |>y  Lactantius  and  St.  Av^gnstin.    Bst 
in  the  year  1822,  Angelo  Mai  detected  amoog  tb 
Palimpsests  in  the  Vatican  a  portioii  of  the  kag- 
sought-for   treasure,    which    kad   been   partislif 
obhterated  to  make  way  for  a  commentary  of  St. 
Augustin  on  the  Psahns.    A  foil  histocy  of  thii 
volume,  which  seems  to  have  been  brought  froB 
the  monastery  of  Bobio  during  the  pontificslt  sC 
Paulus  v.,  about  the  beginning  of  the  7thoeBtaiy, 
is  contained  in  the  first  edition,  printed  at  Rooe 
in  1822,  and  will  be  found  in  moat  saboequnt  edi- 
tions.   Although  what  has  been  thus  vnexpeetedtf 
restored  to  light  is  in  itself  most  vahuUe,  yet, 
considered  as  a  whole,  the  work  preaenta  a  saily 
deformed  and  mutilated  aspect.     These  iB^edbe- 
tions  arise  from  various  canaea.     In  the  first  plsoe, 
the  commentary  of  Augustin  readiea  from  the  I19ih 
to  the  140th  psahn,  but  the  temaindec,  down  to 
the  150th  psahn,  written,  as  may  be  haAji^sttdt 
over  sheets  of  the  same  MS.,  haa  diaqppeared,  and 
gaps  occur  in  what  is  left  to  the  extent  of  64  pagesi 
leaving  exactly  302  pages  entire  in  doable  cc£oras» 
each  consisting  of  fifteen  lines.     In  tbe  secsid 
pkioe,  it  must  be  lemembeted  tiiat  to  ptepaie  an 
ancient  MSw  for  the  reception  cH  a  new  wxstiBib 
it  must  have  been  taken  to  pieoea  in  order  to  vaS 
or  scrape  every  page  separately,  aond  thai,  no  attn- 
tion  being  paid  to  the  arrangement  of  tbcas  disjeda 
membxa,  they  would,  when  rriwrnid,  be  shi^flkd 
together  in  utter  disardec,  and  wbole  leaves  weaU 
be  frequratly  rejected  altogethsK,  ettber  freas  beiag 
decayed  or  from  some  fiiilure  in  tbe  rlrnnim  F^ 
cess.    Accordingly,  in  tbe  paliaspaeat  in  qarilisa 
the  difierent  parts  of  the  oqginal  were  in  tbe  at* 
most  confusion,  and  great  cave  ana  re^uixed  nit 
only  in  dedpheriog  the  fiuou  cbninct«n»  bat  in  le- 
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storing  the  proper  lequence  of  the  ilieeti.  Alto- 
gether, after  ft  miniite  calculatioD,  we  may  eatimate 
that  bj  the  paliniMest  we  have  regained  about 
oDe-fonrth  of  the  whole^  and  if  the  fragments  col- 
lected from  other  sources  be  added,  thej  will  in- 
crease the  proportion  to  one-third.  The  MS.  u 
written  in  very  large  well-formed  capitals,  and 
from  the  splendour  of  its  appearance  those  best 
duDed  in  palaeography  hare  pronounced  it  to  be 
the  oldest  MS.  of  a  classic  in  existence,  some  being 
disposed  to  carry  it  back  as  for  as  the  second  or  third 
centaiy,the  superinduced  M3.  being  probably  earlier 
than  the  tenth  century.  In  the  first  book,  the  first  33 
pages  are  wanting,  and  there  are  fourteen  smaller 
bhmks  scattered  up  and  down,  amounting  to  38 
psges  more.  A  few  words  are  wanting  at  the  be- 
gimii]^  of  the  second  book,  which  runs  on  with 
occasional  blanks,  amounting  in  all  to  50  pages, 
until  we  approach  the  dose,  which  is  Tery  defective. 
The  third  book  is  a  mere  collection  of  disjointed 
KiBps;  of  the  fourth  the  MS.  contains  but  a  few 
Ihws,  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  fifth,  and  the 
sixth  is  totally  wanting. 

The  object  of  the  work  was  to  determine  the 
best  form  of  goTemment,  to  define  the  duties  of  all 
the  members  of  the  body  politic,  and  to  iuTestigate 
those  principles  of  justice  and  morality  which 
Bust  form  the  basis  of  every  system  under  which 
a  nation  can  expect  to  enjoy  permanent  prosperi^ 
and  happiness.  We  cannot  doubt  that  Cicero  was 
ttimiUated  to  this  undertaking  by  perceiving  the 
deatmction  which  threatened  the  liberties  of  his 
«onnlry ;  and,  in  the  vain  hope  of  awakening  those 
voand  him  to  some  sense  of  their  danger,  he  re- 
wlTcd  to  place  before  their  eyes  a  lively  represen- 
Istion  of  that  constitution  by  which  their  fore- 
others  had  become  masters  of  the  world. 

The  materials  oi  which  this  production  was 
^Bnned  appear,  for  we  can  speak  with  little  cer- 
tsinty  of  the  last  four  books  to  have  been  distri- 
hated  in  the  following  nmnner : — 

The  greater  part  of  the  prologue  to  the  first  book 
i>  lost,  but  we  gather  that  it  asserted  the  supe- 
tionty  of  an  active  over  a  purely  contemjdative 
career.  After  a  digression  on  the  uncertainty  and 
vorthlessness  of  physical  pursuits,  the  real  business 
of  the  piece  is  opened,  ^e  meaning  of  the  word 
i^fptMie  is  defined,  and  the  three  chief  forms  of 
goTemment,  the  monarchical,  the  aristocratical,  and 
the  democntical,  are  analyzed  and  compared, 
Scipio  awarding  the  preference  to  the  first,  al- 
thoogfa,  since  all  in  their  simple  shape  are  open  to 
comption  and  degeneracy,  and  contain  within 
themselves  the  seeds  of  dissolution,  the  ideal  of  a 
peffect  constitntion  would  be  a  compound  of  all 
these  three  elements  mixed  in  due  proportions — a 
combination  to  which  the  Roman  constitution  at 
one  time  cloedy  approximated. 

Thtt  subject  being  pursued  in  the  second  book 
kads  to  a  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
Roman  state  ;  and,  passbg  firom  the  particular  to 
the  general,  the  remainder  of  the  book  is  occupied 
by  an  examination  of  the  great  moral  obligations 
vhich  serve  as  the  foundation  of  all  political  union. 
The  diird  book,  as  we  glean  from  Lactantius  and 
St  Aogustin,  contained  a  protracted  discussion  on 
the  &moui  paradox  of  Cameades,  that  justice  was 
s  Tisioaary  delusion. 

The  fourth  book  entered  upon  the  duties  of  citi- 
Kns  in  public  and  private  life,  and  enlarged  upon 
gcaenl  education  and  moral  training. 
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In  the  prologue  to  the  fifth  oook,  of  which  we 
know  less  than  of  any  of  the  preceding,  Cicero  in- 
dulged in  lamentations  on  the  general  depravity  ai 
momls  which  were  becoming  rapidly  more  ccnrupt. 
The  main  topic  in  what  followed  was  the  adminis- 
tration of  laws,  including  a  review  of  the  practice 
of  the  Roman  courts,  beginning  with  the  paternal 
jurisdiction  of  the  kings,  who  wen  the  sole 
judges  in  the  infimcy  of  &  dty. 

We  can  hardly  hazard  a  conjecture  on  tne  con- 
tents of  the  sixth  book,  with  the  exception  of  the 
well-known  Somnium  Scipionis,  in  which  Sdpio  re- 
kites  that  he  saw  in  a  dream,  when,  in  early  youth, 
he  visited  Masinissa,  in  Africa,  the  form  of  the  first 
Africanus,  which  dimly  retealed  to  him  his  future 
destiny,  and  urged  him  to  press  steadily  forward 
in  the  path  of  virtue  and  of  true  renown,  by  an- 
nouncing the  reward  prepared  in  a  future  state  for 
those  who  have  served  their  country  in  this  life 
with  good  fiiith. 

The  authorities  chiefly  consulted  by  Cicero,  in 
composing  the  De  Repnblica,  are  conosely  enume- 
rated in  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  book  de  Dt- 
vmatiome,  **•  Sex  de  Republica  libros  scripsimus — 
Magnus  locus  philosophiaeque  proprius,  a  Phitone, 
Aristotele,  Theophrasto  totaque  Peripateticorum 
fiimilia  tractus  uberrime.**  To  these  we  must  add 
Polybius,  from  whom  many  of  the  most  important 
opinions  are  directly  derived  (e.  g.  oomp.  Polyb. 
Ti.  3,  6,7). 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  reeovered  DeRejmh- 
liea  was  printed,  as  we  have  seen  above,  at  Rome, 
in  1822,  with  copious  prolegomena  and  notes  by 
Mai ;  this  was  followed  by  the  edition  of  Creuzer 
and  Moser,  Frankf.  1826, 8vo.,  which  is  the  most 
complete  that  has  hitherto  appeared.  The  following 
also  contams  useful  matter,  **  La  R^ublique  de  Ci- 
oeron,  dV^r^  la  texte  inedit,  recenunent  d^uvert 
et  comment^  par  M.  Mai,bibliothtoure  de  Vatican, 
avec  une  traduction  firan^aise,  un  discours  pr^limi- 
naire  et  des  dissertations  historiques,  par  M.  Ville- 
main,  de  V  Acad^mie  fran^iise,  ii  tomes,  Paria, 
Michaud,  1823.'' 

Literature :— F.  C.  WoU;  Obterv,  OriL  m  M.  TmU. 
Cic,  Orat,  pro  Soauroj  et  pro  TSdUo,  ei  librorum  De 
Rep.  Fragm,  1824  ;  Zacharia,  SUMoiawmetuckqftlicke 
Betraehhaiffen  Uber  Cicero*  nem  wrfgefimdene*  Werk 
torn  SiadUy  Heidelberg,  1823. 

The  fingments  known  before  the  discovery  of 
Mai  are  included  in  all  the  chief  editions  of  the 
coUected  works,  and  were  published  with  a  French 
tmnslation  by  Bemardi,  ii  tomes,  Paris,  1807. 

2.  De  Legibui  lAbri  III. 

Three  dialogues,  in  a  somewhat  mutilated  condi- 
tion, on  the  nature,  the  origin,  and  the  perfection  of 
laws.  These  have  given  nse  to  a  series  of  contro- 
versies respecting  the  real  author  of  the  work,  the 
time  at  which  it  was  written,  its  extent  when  en- 
tire, its  proper  title,  the  date  of  publication,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  prologue,  or  prefoce,  the  sources  firom 
which  the  author  derived  his  materials,  and  the  de- 
sign which  he  proposed  to  accomplish.  On  each  of 
these  points  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words. 

1.  The  opinion  that  Cicero  was  not  the  author, 
rests  solely  upon  the  fiict  that,  contrary  to  his  usual 
practice  in  such  matters,  he  nowhere  makes  mention 
of  these  books ;  no  notice  of  them  is  taken  in  the 
catalogue  of  his  philosophical  writings,  inserted  in 
the  De  Divmatione  (iL  1),  nor  in  any  port  of  his 
correspondence  with  Atticus,  which  generally  con- 
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tains  Mne  aoooont  of  the  litamry  labours  in  whidi 
he  was  from  time  to  time  engaged,  nor  in  any  of 
those  passages  where  a  reference  might  Tery  nato- 
rellj  have  been  expected  (e.  g.  Tu$o»  iy.  1,  BnU,  t. 
19)^  while  the  ejq>ressions  which  have  been  ad- 
duced as  containing  indirect  allusions,  will  be  found 
upon  examination  to  be  so  indistinct,  or  to  hare 
been  so  unfiiirly  interpreted,  that  they  throw  no 
light  whatever  on  the  question,  (e.  g.  de  Orat.  L 
42,  ad  AU,  xir.  17.)  On  the  other  hand,  *«M. 
Tnllius  ...  in  libro  de  legibus  prime,**  and  **  Cicero 
in  quinto  de  legibus,**  are  the  words  with  which 
Lactantius  {De  Opif*  Dei,  i.)  and  Maerobios  (vi.  4) 
introduce  quotations,  and  all  the  best  scholars  agree 
in  pronouncing  that  not  only  is  there  no  internal 
eridence  against  the  authenticity  of  the  treatise, 
but  that  the  diction,  style,  and  matter,  are  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  Cicero,  presenting  no  trace  of  a 
late  or  inferior  hand,  of  interpolation,  or  of  forgery. 
£yen  if  we  do  not  foel  quite  certain  that  the  sen- 
tence in  Quintilian  (xii.  3),  ^M.  Tullius  non 
mode  inter  agendum  numquam  est  destitutns  sden- 
tia  juris,  sed  etiam  componere  aliqua  de  eo  coepe- 
rat,**  was  intended  to  indicate  the  work  before  vs, 
yet  Uie  word  coepetrU  may  be  allowed  at  least  to 
suggest  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Taking  into 
account  the  actual  state  of  these  dialogues  as  they 
have  descended  to  us,  remarking  the  drcumstanoe, 
which  becomes  palpable  upon  close  examination, 
that  some  portions  are  complete,  full,  and  highly 
polished,  while  others  are  imperfect,  meagre,  and 
rough,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  plan 
was  traced  out  and  partially  executed  ;  that,  while 
the  undertaking  was  advancing,  some  serious  inter- 
ruption occurred,  possibly  the  journey  toCilida; 
that  being  thus  thrown  aside  for  a  time,  the  natu- 
ral disinwnation  always  felt  by  Cicero  to  resume  a 
train  of  thought  once  broken  off  (comp.  de  Leg,  i. 
3)  combined  with  a  conviction  that  the  disorders 
of  his  country  were  now  beyond  the  aid  of  philo- 
sophic remedies,  prevented  him  from  ever  following 
out  his  origimd  project,  and  giving  the  last  touches 
to  the  unfinished  sketch.  This  supposition  will 
account  in  a  ntisfoctory  manner  for  the  silence  ob- 
served regarding  it  in  Uie  />e  DhhudUme,  the  Bmr 
iuM,  and  elsewhere ;  and  if  it  was  in  progress,  as  we 
shall  see  is  very  probable,  towards  the  close  of  B.  c 
62,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  explain  why  it  makes 
no  figure  in  the  epistles  to  Atticns,  for  no  letters 
between  the  friends  are  extant  for  that  year,  in  con- 
sequence, perhaps,  of  both  being  together  at  Rome. 
Chapman,  in  his  Chronological  Dissertation,  avoids 
the  objection  altogether  by  supposing,  that  the  de 
LeffUnu  was  not  written  until  after  the  de  Dwmor 
Uone,  but  from  what  is  said  below,  it  will  appear 
that  this  hypothesis  is  probably  erroneous,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  we  have  given,  it  is  certainly 
unnecessary. 

2.  Since  we  find  in  the  work  allusions  to  the  ele- 
vation of  Cicero  to  the  augurate  (ii.  12,  iiL  19),  an 
event  which  did  not  take  place  until  Uie  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Crassus  (b.  c.  53)  was 
known  at  Rome,  and  also  to  the  death  of  Qodius 
(ii.  l?)  B.  c.  52),  and  since  Cato  and  Pompey  are 
both  named  as  aUve  (iiL  18,  i.  3,  iiL  9),  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  action  of  the  drama  belongs  to  some 
epoch  between  the  beginning  of  the  year,  b.  c.  52, 
and  the  battle  of  Phanalia,  b.  c  48 ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  this  evidence  wiU  only  enid>le  us  to  de- 
cide that  the  drama  was  composed  after  the  18th  of 
January,  B.  a  52,  the  day  when  Clodiua  perished, 
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without  defining  ai^  leeood  limit  befove  wUeh  it 
must  have  been  composed.  When,  bowevcc,  we 
remark  the  evident  Inttemess  of  spirit  displayed 
towards  Clodins  and  his  friends,  together  whh  tke 
suppressed,  bat  not  concealed,  dissatisftrtifln,  with 
the  condnct  of  Pompey  (iL  16,  41,  iiL  9,  21),  we 
are  led  to  suppose  that  theee  paragraphs  were 
penned  under  the  influence  of  fedu^  recently  ex- 
cited, such  as  might  have  been  rooaed  by  the  pn> 
ceedings  which  distinguished  the  trial  of  Milo. 
We  are  inclined,  therefore,  to  think  that  the  dite 
of  the  action  of  the  drama,  and  the  date  of  cQBip»> 
sition,  are  nearly  identical,  and  that  both  may  be 
assigned  to  the  middle  or  end  of  b.  c.  52. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  books  at  one 
time  in  existence,  we  are  certain  that  thoe  wen 
more  than  three,  for  Macrobius  (/.  e.)  quotes  the 
fifth ;  but  how  many  there  may  have  been  is  purely 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  Fabrictua,  Hiilsemaan,  aad 
Wagner,  decide  that  there  were  just  five ;  OoeraB 
argues  very  ingeniously  that  there  must  have  bea 
tui ;  Davis  fixes  that  there  were  dght. 

4.  The  title  De  Legilm  rests  on  the  an&Milj 
of  neariy  all  the  MSS.  One  aboe  exhibits  Dt 
Jure  dviU  et  Legilme,  which  doobtlees  arose  fnm% 
desire  to  include  the  supposed  contents  of  the  Isttf 
books.    (See  de  Lag.  iiL  5  fin. ;  GelL  L  22.) 

5.  If  we  are  correct  in  our  position,  that  Cieer» 
never  finished  his  work,  it  follows  that  it  waa  ast 
published  during  his  life,  and,  therefore,  vsamuA 
unknown  to  his  contemporaries. 

6.  As  to  the  existence  of  a  prologue,  we  sboaU 
naturally  have  imagined  that  this  was  a  qnestisBcf 
feet,  affording  no  scope  for  reasoning.  Nevertheica 
the  point  also  has  been  keenly  debated.  Tamebu, 
in  one  conmientary,  considMs  that  the  first  few 
chapters  constitute  a  regular  introduction,  hot  be 
afterwards  dianged  his  mind,  and,  startled  by  the 
abruptness  with  which  the  oonversation  opciii» 
maintained  that  the  exordium  had  been  lost.  Ooe- 
rens  and  Moser,  the  most  judicioaa  editors,  adoft 
the  first  conclusion  of  Tumebua. 

7.  In  all  that  relates  to  external  form  and 
ration  PUto  is  evidently  the  model,  and  the  i 
tion  throughout  is  most  close  and  aocuiate.  Brt 
the  resemblance  extends  no  ferther  than  the 
the  definitions,  the  propositions,  the 
the  whole  substance,  except  what  bimnedisteif 
connected  with  Roman  Uw,  can  be  traced  to  thels- 
bours  of  the  Stoics,  especially  to  the  ^vabean  $i^t^ 
the  vcpl  KoKoVf  the  vcpl  Sucofoonnis,  and  above  sE 
the  v^  9^6/100  of  Chrysippns ;  for  the  few  fragmcati 
which  have  been  preserved  of  these  ttmcU  are  s&Il 
sufficient  to  shew  that  not  only  did  Cicero  draw  bit 
materiab  fixmi  their  stores,  but  in  some  inttsnrrs 
did  little  more  than  translate  their  words.  Evenin 
the  passi^s  on  magistrates  the  ideas  of  Plits, 
Aristotle,  and  Theophrastus  are  presented  with  the 
modifications  introduced  by  Dion  (Diqgenes?)  and 
Panaetius.    {De  Leg,  iiL  6.) 

8.  The  general  nlan  of  the  woric  is  distOHlir 
traced  in  one  of  the  opening  chapten  (L  5, 17). 
It  was  intended  to  comprehe^  an  expositioa  of  the 
nature  of  justice  and  its  connexion  with  the  asCan 
of  man,  an  examination  of  the  laws  by  which  stales 
ought  to  be  governed,  and  a  review  of  the  diffiiiw* 
systems  of  legisbtion  which  had  been  adopcad  by 
different  nations. 

Accordingly,  in  the  first  book  we  hate  aa  iuiai 
tigation  into  Uie  sources  ot  justice  and  viftas.    It 
is  hud  down  (1),  That  the  Gods  are  tlie    ' 
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KNim  of  JQidoe ;  (2)  That  men,  being  bound 
together  hy  a  commimity  of  fiieoltiet,  feelinn,  and 
dwret,  tie  led  to  cultivate  todal  union — and  henoe 
jnitkef  without  which  aodal  union  could  not  exist 
Thai  homan  nature  is  a  seocmd  source  of  justice. 
But  lince  human  nature  is  intimately  connected 
with  God  by  reason  and  yirtue,  it  follows  that  God 
and  the  moral  nature  of  man  are  the  joint  sources 
of  jaitioe,  hiw  being  the  practical  exnosition  of  its 
pnndples.  Mudi  more  stress  is,  however,  laid 
spon  the  second  of  these  two  sources  than  upon  the 
fint,  which  is  quickly  dismissed  and  kept  out  of 
iigkt. 

In  the  second  book  the  author  explains  his  views 
of  s  Model  Code,  illustrated  by  constant  references 
to  the  sndent  institutions  of  Kome.  Attention  is 
fint  cslled  to  the  bws  which  rehite  to  religion  and 
Bcred  observmces,  which  are  considoed  under  the 
diflerent  heads  of  divine  worship  in  general,  indu- 
ding  the  solemnities  to  be  observed  in  the  perform- 
ance of  ordinances,  and  the  classification  of  the 
Gods  secording  to  ihe  d^;rees  of  homage  to  which 
tbej  are  severally  entitled  ;  the  celebration  of  fee- 
tirali ;  the  duties  of  the  various  orden  of  priests ; 
the  exhibition  of  public  games;  the  maintenance 
of  sndent  rites ;  me  punishment  of  perjury  and 
imparity;  the  consecration  of  holy  places  and 
things ;  and  the  respect  to  be  paid  to  the  spirits  of 
thedeptrted. 

The  third  book  treated  of  Magistrates,  com- 
nendng  with  a  short  expodtion  of  the  nature  and 
importance  of  their  functions  as  interpreten  and 
enforcers  of  the  laws.  This  is  followed  by  a  disser- 
tation on  the  expediency  of  bavins  one  magistrate 
m  a  state  to  whom  all  Uie  rest  shall  be  subordinate, 
which  leads  to  certain  reflections  on  the  authority 
of  the  consuls,  as  controlled  by  the  tribunes.  Here, 
however,  there  is  a  great  blank,  the  part  which  is 
lost  having  contained,  it  would  appear,  an  inquiry 
into  the  functicms  of  all  the  chief  officen  of  the 
Ronum  republic  What  remains  consists  of  three 
diiaiastons,  cme  on  the  power  exercised  by  tribunes 
of  the  plebeians,  a  second  on  the  propriety  of  sup- 
plying the  vacancies  in  the  senate  from  the  number 
of  those  who  had  held  certain  appointments,  and, 
thifdly,  on  the  advantages  and  drawbacks  of  voting 
hj  ballot 

The  scene  of  these  dialogues  is  laid  in  the  villa 
of  Cicoo,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native  Ar^ 
pinum,  near  the  point  where  the  Fibrenus  joins  the 
lirit.  The  Editio  Prinoeps  forms  part  of  the  edi- 
tion o(  the  philosophical  works  printed  at  Rome  in 
2  vols.  foL  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannarts,  1471 ;  see 
dKivet,  p.  719,  b.  The  editions  of  Davis,  Camb. 
i  727-8,  containing  the  notes  of  the  old  conunentators, 
ad  an  improred  text,  were  long  hdd  in  high  esti- 
mation, and  frequently  reprinted,  but  is  now  supers 
seded  l^^  thoee  of  Ooerenz,  Leip.  1 809, 8vo.,  forming 
the  first  volume  of  the  collected  philosophical  works; 
of  Hooer  and  Creuzer,  Frank£  1824,  Svo.,  contain- 
ing everything  that  the  scholar  can  desire ;  and  of 
Bake,  Leyden,  1842, 8vo.,  which  is  the  most  recent 

3.  De  Jun  CivUi  in  Artem  redigendo. 

K,  Qdlios  quotes  a  sentence  from  a  work  of  Cicero 
which  he  says  bore  the  above  title.  The  subject  of 
dril  kw  WBs  also  discussed  in  one  of  the  last  books 
Ac  LegUmM^  but  the  words  of  Oellius  can  apply 
only  to  an  independent  treatise.  See  Orelli^s  Cicero 
vol  iv.  pt  ii.  p.  47a  (OelL  i.  22 ;  QuintiL  xil  3. 
i  10;  Macrob.  yl  A i  C)a.  de  Ltg.  m,  20.) 
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4.  EjpbUiia  ad  Oamartm  d«  JbpMiea  ordmanda. 

Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  (xiL  40,)  written 
in  June,  b.  c.  45,  teUs  his  friend,  that  he  had  made 
several  attempts  to  compose  an  address  to  Caesar, 
in  imitation  of  those  of  Aristotle  and  Theopompns 
to  Alexander,  but  had  hitherto  foiled  {ivfiSou^ 
hwTut6¥  icupe  amor:  nihil  reperio),  A  few  days 
later,  however,  it  appean  to  have  been  finished 
{ad  Att  xiii.  26),  and  was  soon  after  sent  to  At- 
ticus {ad  Att,  xil.  49),  but  never  forwarded  to  the 
dictator;  for,  having  been  previoudy  submitted  to 
his  friends  for  their  approbation,  they  made  so  many 
objections,  and  suggested  so  many  alterations,  thiU 
Cicero  threw  it  adde  in  disgust  {Ad  Att  xiL  51» 
62,  xiiL  1,  27,  28,  31.) 

C.  Philosophy  or  Morals. 
1.  De  OfficOi  Libri  III. 

A  treatise  on  moral  obligations,  Tiewed  not  so 
much  with  reference  to  a  metaphysical  investiflsr 
tion  of  the  basis  on  which  they  rest,  as  to  tiia 
practical  business  of  the  world  and  the  intercourse 
of  social  and  political  life.    It  was  composed  and 
published  late  in  the  year  b.  c.  44,  certainly  aflber 
the  end  of  August  (iii.  sub  fin.),  and  is  addressed 
to  young  Marcus,  at  that  time  redding  at  Athena 
under  the  care  of  Cratippus  the  Peripatetic.     This 
being  a  work  [urofessedly  intended  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction,  Cicero  does  not  dwell  upon  the 
conflicting  doctrines  of  rival  sects,  but  endeavoun 
rather  to  inculcate  directly  those  views  which  he 
regarded  as  the  most  correct ;  and,  rejecting  the 
form  of  dialogue,  enunciates  the  difierent   pre- 
cepts with  the  authority  of  a  teacher  addressing 
his  pupil.    The  disdpline  of  the  Stoics  is  princi- 
pally followed.     In  the  fint  two  books, the  irtpl 
itaBnismn6s  of  Panaetins  served  as  a  guide,  and 
not  a  littie  was  borrowed  from  Diogenes  of  Babylon, 
Antipater  of  Tarsus,  Hecato,  Posidoniua,  Antipater 
of  Tyre,  and  others  enumerated  in  the  conmientary 
of  Beier  and  the  tract  of  Lynden  on  Panaetins. 
Notwithstanding  the  express  dedaation  of  Cicero 
to  the  ocmtrary,  we  cannot,  frtnn  internal  evidence, 
avoid  the  condudon,  that  the  Greek  authorities 
have  in  not  a  few  passages  boMi  translated  ver- 
batim, and  translated  not  very  happily,  for  the 
unyielding  character  of  the  Latin  huiguage  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  express  accurately  those  nice 
gradations  of  thought    and  delicate  distinctions 
which  can  be  conveyed  with  so  much  clearness 
and  precision  by  the  cq)ious  vocabulary  and  graco- 
fiil  flexibility  of  the  sister  tongue.     (See  the  essay 
of  Oarve  named  at  the  end  of  the  article.)    The 
third  book,  which  is  occupied  with  questions  in 
casuistry,  although  it  hiys  claim  to  greater  origi- 
nality than  those  which  precede  it,  was  certainlr 
formed  upon  the  modd  of  the  vcpl  ko^kovtos 
of  the  Stoic  Hecato.     But  while  the  skeleton  of 
the  whole  woric  is  unquestionably  of  foreign  origin, 
the  examples  and  illustrations  are  taken  almost 
exdudvely  from  Roman  history  and  Roman  litera- 
ture, and  are  for  the  most  part  selected  with  great 
judgment  and  dothed  in  the  most  felicitous  diction. 

In  the  first  book,  after  a  few  preliminary  re- 
marks, we  find  a  threefold  division  of  the  subject  ' 
When  called  upon  to  perform  any  action  we  must 
inquire,  1.  Whether  it  is  konettum^  that  is,  good 
in  itself  absolutely  and  abstractedly  good ;  2. 
Whether  it  is  utiU^  that  is,  good  when  conddered 
with  reference  toextexnal  objects  ;  3.  What  coum 
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we  must  pnrme  when  the  horustum  and  the  mtiU 
are  at  variance.  Moieoyer,  the  honesium  and  the 
utile  each  admit  of  degrees  which  also  fiUl  to  be 
examined  in  order  that  we  may  make  choice  of  the 
highest  The  general  phin  being  thus  sketched,  it 
is  followed  out  by  a  discussion  of  the  four  consti- 
tuent elements  into  which  the  honedum  may  be 
resolved:  a.  ScgnetUiot  the  power  of  discerning 
truth ;  6.  JustiHa  et  Benefioeniuij  which  consist  in 
studying  the  welfEire  of  those  around  us,  in  render- 
ing to  every  one  his  own,  and  in  preserving  con- 
tracts inviolate ;  c.  ForHiudo^  greatness  and  strength 
of  mind  ;  d.  Temperaniiaj  the  fiunilty  of  doing  and 
saying  everything  in  a  becoming  manner,  in  the 
proper  place,  and  to  the  proper  extent  Each  of 
these  is  explained  at  length,  and  the  book  closes 
with  a  debate  on  the  degrees  of  the  honestumy  that 
is,  the  method  of  deciding,  when  each  of  two 
lines  of  conduct  is  honethoHj  which  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred as  superior  (honesHus)  to  the  other. 

The  second  book  is  devoted  to  the  it^tZe,  and 
considers  how  we  may  best  conciliate  the  fiivour  of 
our  fellow-men,  apply  it  to  our  own  advancement, 
and  thus  arrive  at  wealth  and  public  distinction, 
enlai^ng  peculiarly  on  the  most  pure  and  judicious 
mode  of  dispUying  liberality,  whether  by  pecumary 
gifts  or  by  aid  of  any  other  description.  This  is 
succeeded  by  a  short  notice  of  two  utUiUUes  passed 
over  by  Panaetius — the  care  of  the  health  and  the 
care  of  the  purse,  after  which  a  few  words  are 
added  on  the  comparison  of  things  expedient  with 
each  other. 

In  the  third  book  it  is  demonstrated  that  there 
never  can  be  any  real  collision  between  the  hoiu9- 
ium  and  the  vdU;  but  that  when  an  action  is 
viewed  through  a  proper  medium  the  honatum  will 
invariably  be  found  to  be  inseparable  from  the 
lUiie  and  the  viile  from  the  honettumj  a  proposition 
which  had  been  briefly  enunciated  at  the  bc^;inning 
of  book  second,  but  is  here  fully  developed  and 
Urgely  illustrated.  A  number  of  difBcidt  cases 
are  then  stated,  which  serve  9s  exercises  in  the 
application  of  the  rules  laid  down,  among  which  a 
prominent  place  is  assigned  to  the  story  of  Rc^ns. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  De  Qffkm  is  one  of 
the  oldest  specimens  of  dassical  typography  in 
existence,  having  been  printed  along  with  the 
Paradoxa  by  Fust  and  Schoffer  at  Mayence  in 
1465  and  again  in  1466,  both  in  small  4to.  These 
are  not  of  excessive  rarity,  and  occur  more  fre> 
quently  upon  veUum  than  upon  paper.  Next 
comes  an  edition  in  4to.,  without  date  or  name  of 
place  or  of  printer,  but  generally  recognised  as  from 
the  press  of  Ulric  ZeU,  at  Cologne^  about  1467, 
which  were  followed  by  that  of  Ulric  Hann,  foL, 
Rome,  1468-9,  also  without  name  or  date,  that  of 
Sweynheym  and  Pannarts,  Rome,  foL,  1469,  of 
Vindelin  de  Spira,  Venice,  foL,  1470,  and  of 
Eggesteyn,  Stiasbuig,  4to.,  1770.  Many  of  these 
have  given  rise  to  lengthened  controversies  among 
bibliographers,  the  substance  of  which  will  be 
found  in  Dibdin*s  **  Introduction  to  the  Classics,** 
Lond.  1827.  Among  the  almost  countless  editions 
which  have  appeared  since  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  it  is  sufficient  to  specify  those  of  Heusinger, 
Brunswick,  8  vo.,  1 783,  which  first  presented  a  rrally 
pure  text  and  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted ;  of 
Oemhard,  Leipzig,  8vo.,  1811  ;  Mid  of  Beier,  2 
vols.  8vo.,  Leipxig,  1820)--21,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  best. 

Literature :— A.  Buscher,  EtkioM  Cioeromanae 
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LOm  JI^  Hamb.  1610;  R.  G.  Rath,  Oknn  it 
QffiaiM  m  bred  oonapedu^  Hall.  1803 ;  Tbocbecke, 
Prmdp.  pkiL  mar,  e  CSeeromU  Qp.,  Leyden,  1817; 
and  the  remarks  which  accompany  the  txanahtiaa 
of  Garve,  of  which  a  sixth  edition  was  pobhibcd 
atBreskuin  1819. 

This  work,  if  it  ever  existed,  whidi  is  br  frs 
being  certain,  must  have  been  tntoided  as  a  soft 
of  supplement  to  the  />f  Q^iecu,  just  as  Aristode 
added  a  tract,  wtfA  dpermv^  to  his  Ethics.  (Ukna. 
m  Zadtar,  Brcphd,  CommemL  i.  2 ;  ChaDsiu,  0. 
p.  186.) 

3.  Ckdo  M<yor  s.  De  SemeeMe. 

This  little  tract,  drawn  up  at  the  end  of  b.  & 
45  or  the  commencanent  of  b.  c.  44,  for  the  pu- 
pose  of  pointing  out  how  the  burden  of  old  age 
may  be  most  easily  supported,  is  addressed  to 
Atticus,  who  was  now  in  his  sixty-eighth  jeii; 
while  Cicero  himself  was  in  his  aixty  second  « 
sixty-third.      It  is  first  mentioned  in  a  letter 
written  finom  Puteoli  on  the  1 1th  of  May,  &  c  44 
{ad  AtL  xiv.  21,  comp.  xviL  11),  and  is  ^ 
spoken  of  as  alrndy  in  the  hands  of  his  fitieni 
In  the  short  introductory  dialogue,  Sctpio  Acmifi- 
anus  and  Laelius  are  supposed  to  have  paid  a  nkL 
during  the  consulship  of  T.  Quinctiua  Flaininiiai 
and  M.*  Acilins  Balbus  (b.  c  150  ;  see  c  5  snd 
10)  to  Cato  the  censor,  at  that  time  84  yean  «U. 
Beholding  with  admiiation  the  activity  of  \Mj 
and  cheerfulness  of  mind  which  he  displayed,  tiwy 
request  him  to  point  out  by  what  means  tkie 
weight  of  increasmg  yean  may  be  most  ta^ 
borne.    Cato  willingly  complies,  and  comsMncei  s 
dissertation  in  which  he  aedks  to  demonstiate  hev 
unreasonable  are  the  complaints  lunaDy  niged  re- 
garding the  miseries  whidi  attend  the  doM  of  s 
protracted  life.    The  four  prindpal  objedioBs  an 
stated  and  refuted  in  regular  suooessian.    It  i» 
held  that  old  age  is  wretched,  1.  Becanae  it  ia- 
capacitates  men  for  active  business  ;  2.  Beeaaic  it 
renders  the  body  feeble ;  3.  Bfcftnse  it  deprivM 
them  of  the  enjoyment  of  almost  all  pleanies ; 
4.  Because  it  heralds  the  near  i^iproadi  of  death. 
The  first  three  are  met  by  {oodncing  eiaiiipW  flf 
many  illustrions  perscoBm  in  whom  old  age  vai 
not  attended  by  any  of  these  evils,  by  aigaiag  tkat 
such  privations  are  not  real  but  iaagioaxy  m^- 
fortunes,  and  that  if  the  relish  for  some  pkssarii 
is  lost,  other  delights  of  a  more  desirahle  and  sab- 
stantial  character  are  aubstitnted.     The  fosrtk  ob- 
jection ia  encountered  still  more  bddly,  by  n 
eloquent  dedaration  that  the  chief  hsppinf  ^  oU 
age  in  the  eyes  of  the  philosopher  arises  bom  the 
conviction,  diat  it  indicates  the  near  approsfh  of 
death,  that  is,  the  near  approach  of  the  period 
when  the  soul  shall  be  rdumtd  finm  its  debasing 
connexion  with  the  body,  and  enter  ■nfctlered 
upon  the  paths  of  immortality. 

This  piece  has  always  been  deservedly  cslesBsd 
as  one  of  the  most  graceful  m<Hal  essays  beqsesth- 
ed  to  us  by  antiquity.  The  parity  of  ^  Isagoa^ 
the  liveliness  of  the  illustrations,  the  dignity  flf  ttc 
sentiments,  and  the  tact  with  wfakh  the  dmactcr 
of  the  strong-minded  bat  sel^sati^ad  and  i^m- 
lous  old  man  is  maintained,  have  ezdtad  vuvenBl 
applause.  But  however  pleasing  the  psctare  ksve 
presented  to  us,  every  one  most  peroeivs  ^mI  H  is 
a  foncy  sketch,  not  the  foithfol  co^  ol  a 
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from  nature.  In  fact  the  whole  treatise  it  a  tiMue 
of  special  jdeading  on  a  question  which  is  discussed 
in  the  same  tone  of  extraTasaoce  on  the  opposite 
tide  bj  Jnyenal  in  his  tenth  satire.  The  logic 
alio  is  bad,  for  in  several  instances  general  propo- 
sitions are  attacked  by  a  few  specious  particular 
esses  which  are  mete  exceptions  to  the  ziile.  No 
MM  can  donbt  the  truth  of  the  assertions,  that  old 
age  does  incapacitate  us  for  active  business,  that  it 
does  render  the  body  feeble,  and  that  it  does  blunt 
the  keenness  of  our  senses ;  but  while  it  is  a  per- 
ieetlj  fiur  style  of  argument  to  maintain  that  these 
an  imaginary  and  not  real  ilia,  it  is  utterly  absurd 
to  deny  their  existence,  because  history  affords  a 
few  instances  of  fevoured  individuals  who  have 
been  exempted  from  their  influence. 

Cicero  appears  to  have  been  indebted  for  the 
idea,  if  not  for  the  plan,  of  thia  work  to  Ariato  of 
Chioi,  a  Stoic  phOoaopher  (c  1) ;  much  haa  been 
truulated  ahnoat  literally  from  the  Republic  of 
Plato  (see  oc  2,  3,  14),  iad  more  freely  from  the 
Oeconomics  and  Cyropaedeia  of  Xenophon.  The 
pussge  with  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
is  derived  from  the  Timaeus,  the  Phaedon,  the 
Pbaednis,  and  the  Menon  (see  KUhner,  p.  116), 
and  some  editor*  have  traced  the  observations  upon 
the  diseases  of  young  men  (c  19)  to  Hippocrates. 
It  must  be  remark^  that  although  Cato  was  a 
ngid  follower  of  the  Pwoh,  the  doctrines  here  pro- 
ponnded  have  little  of  the  auaterity  of  that  aect, 
bat  taTonr  more  of  the  gentle  and  eaay  discipline 
of  the  Peripatetics.    (Kiihner, /.  c) 

The  five  eariiest  editions  of  the  CcUo  M<ycr 
vere  all  printed  at  Cologne,  the  firat  three  by 
Ubdc  Zell,  the  fourth  by  Winter  de  Homborch, 
the  fifUi  by  Arnold  Therhoemen,  not  one  of  which 
heart  a  date,  but  aome  of  them  are  certainly  older 
than  the  edition  of  the  collected  philosophical  works 
pnnted  at  Rome,  in  2  vols.  foL,  by  Sweynheym 
ud  PannartB,  which  oontaina  the  De  SenedtUe, 
[See  above,  p.  719,  b.]  The  best  modem  editions 
are  those  of  Gemhard,  which  include  the  Paradoxa 
also,  Leiptig,  Svo.,  1819,  and  of  Otto,  Leipzig, 
1830. 

4.  LadiuM  a.  De  AmieiHa, 

Thia  dialogue  waa  written  after  the  preceding, 
to  which  it  may  be  considered  aa  forming  a  conn 
Pinion.  Just  as  the  dissertation  upon  old  age  was 
pbced  in  the  month  of  Cato  because  he  had  been 
^distinguished  for  energy  of  mind  and  body  pre- 
Krred  entire  to  the  very  close  of  a  long  life,  so  the 
stMdfost  attachment  which  existed  between  Scipio 
*od  Laeliut  pointed  out  the  latter  as  a  person  pe- 
culiarly fitted  to  enlarge  upon  the  advantagea  of 
^neadship  and  the  mode  in  which  it  might  best  be 
caltivated.  To  no  one  could  Cicero  dedicate  such 
a  treatise  with  more  propriety  than  to  Atticua,  the 
^y  hidividual  among  hia  oontemporariea  to  whom 
^  gave  hia  whole  heart 

The  iflMiginary  conversation  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  between  Laelius  and  his  two  sona-in- 
^v,  C.  Fanniua  and  Q^  Mucins  Scaevola,  a  few 
<lays  after  the  death  of  Africanua  (&  c.  129),  and 
to  have  been  repeated,  in  after  timea,  by  S(»evohi 
toCioero.  LaeHna  begina  by  a  panegyric  on  hia 
^iend.  Then,  at  the  request  of  the  young  men, 
he  expiaina  hia  own  sentiments  with  regard  to  the 
origin,  nature,  limita,  and  value  of  friendship; 
tiacea  ita  coonezion  with  the  higher  moral  virtues, 
ad  laja  down  the  mlea  which  ought  to  be  ob- 
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served  in  order  to  render  it  permanent  and  mutu- 
ally advantageous.  The  most  pleasing  feature  in 
this  essay  is  the  simple  tincerity  with  which  it  is 
impreaaed.  The  author  caata  aaide  the  affectation 
of  learning,  and  the  reader  feela  convinced  through- 
out that  he  ia  speaking  frtm  his  heart  In  giving 
full  expression  to  the  most  amiable  feelbgs,  his 
experience,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  sound 
sense,  enabled  him  to  avoid  all  fentastic  exaggei»> 
tion,  and,  without  sacrificing  his  dignified  tone,  or 
pitching  his  standard  too  low,  he  bringa  down  the 
aubject  to  the  level  of  ordinary  comprehenaion,  and 
aeta  before  ua  a  model  which  all  may  imitate^ 

The  exordium  ia  taken  from  the  Theaetetna,  and 
in  the  8th  chapter  we  detect  a  oorreapondence  with 
a  paaaage  in  the  Lyaia  of  Plato;  the  Ethica  of 
Anatotle,  and  the  Memorabilia  of  Socratea  by  Xen- 
ophon afforded  aome  suggestions ;  a  strong  zesem- 
blance  can  be  traced  in  the  friufmenta  of  Theo- 
phrastus  wepi  ^lAios,  and  some  hmta  are  aupposed 
to  have  been  taken  from  Chrysippua  wtpl  ifuXias 
and  wepl  rod  SimfJVty.  (KUhner,  p.  118.) 

The  Editio  Princeoa  waa  printed  at  Cologne  by 
Joh.  Guldenachafi^  tne  second,  which  includes  the 
Paradoxa,  at  the  same  place  by  Ulric  Zell ;  neither 
bears  any  date,  but  both  are  older  than  the  collec- 
tion of  the  phfloaophical  worka  printed  at  Rome 
in  2  vols.  foL  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannarts,  1471, 
which  containa  the  Laeliua.  The  beat  modem 
editiona  are  thoae  of  Oemhard,  Leipzig,  8vo.  1825, 
and  of  Beier,  Leipaig,  12mo.  1828. 

5.  De  Gloria  Libn  IL 

Cicero  completed  a  work  under  the  above  title, 
in  two  books  dedicated  to  Atticus,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  B.  c.  44.  A  few  words  only  having  been 
preserved,  we  have  no  means  of  determining  the 
manner  or  tone  in  which  the  subject  was  handled. 
Petrarch  waa  in  possession  of  a  MS.  of  the  De 
Gloria,  which  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Bernardo  Giustiniani,  a  Venetian,  and  then  disap- 
peared. Paulus  Manutius  and  Joviua  circulated  a 
story  that  it  had  been  destroyed  by  Petrus  Alcyo- 
nius,  who  had  stolen  numerous  pasaagea  and  in- 
serted them  in  his  own  treatise  De  Ejcilio;  but 
this  calumny  has  been  refuted  by  Tiraboschi  in 
his  historpr  of  Italian  literature.  (See  Orelli's  Ci- 
cero, vol  IV.  pt  il  p.  487;  Cic  <fo  Q^  ii.  9,  odAtL 
XV.  27,  xvi.  2.) 

6.  De  ConaolaUome  a.  De  Luctu  miKuendo, 

Thia  treatise  was  written  b.  c.  45,  soon  after 
the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter,  TuUia,  when 
seeking  distraction  and  relief  in  literary  punuita. 
We  learn  from  Pliny  (prae£  /^JV.),  that  the  work  of 
Crantor  the  Academician  waa  cloaely  followed.  A 
few  inconaiderable  fragmenta  have  been  preserved 
chiefly  by  Lactantius,  and  will  be  found  in  Orelli*s 
Cicero,  vol.  iv.  pt  iL  p.  489.  The  tract  published 
at  Venice  in  1583  under  the  title  Ccmeolaiio  Cice- 
roma  is  a  notorious  forgery,  executed,  as  is  gene- 
rally believed,  by  Sigonius  or  Vianellus.  (Cic.  ad 
AU,  xil  20,  23,  TutcuL  ili.  28,  31 ;  Auguatin,  de 
Civ,  Dei,  xix.  4 ;  Hieron.  Epitaph.  Nepot,) 

D.  Spbculatits  Philosophy. 

1.  Aoademioorum  Libri  IL 

The  hiatory  of  thia  work  before  it  finally  quitted 
the  handa  of  ita  author  ia  exceedingly  curious  and 
somewhat  obscure,  but  must  be  deariy  understood 
before  we  am  exjdain  the  rektive  position  of  those 
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portions  of  it  which  hare  been  trantmitted  to  mo- 
dem timet.  Bjr  comparing  carefully  a  teriei  of 
letters  written  to  Atticos  in  the  coarse  of  B.  c  45 
(adAU.  xiil  82, 12-14, 16, 18, 19,  21-23,25,  85, 
44),  we  find  that  Cicero  had  drawn  np  a  treatise 
npon  the  Academic  Philosophy  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  Catuhis,  Lucollns,  and  Horten- 
sins,  and  that  it  was  comprised  in  two  books,  tl^ 
first  bearing  the  name  of  Catulns,  the  second  that 
of  LocuUns.  A  copy  was  sent  to  Atticns,  and 
soon  after  it  had  reached  him,  two  new  intn>dac> 
tions  were  composed,  the  one  in  praise  of  Catolns, 
the  other  in  praise  of  Lucollus.  Scarcely  had  Uiis 
been  done,  when  Cicero,  from  a  conriction  that 
Catnlns,  Lnculhis,  and  Hortensius,  although  men 
of  highly  cultivated  minds,  and  weU  acquainted 
with  general  literature,  were  known  to  have  been 
little  conrersant  with  the  subtle  arguments  of  ab- 
struse phikMophy,  determined  to  withdraw  them 
altogether,  and  accordingly  substituted  Cato  and 
Brutus  in  their  place.  {Ad.  AU,  ziii.  16.)  Imme- 
diately after  this  change  had  been  introduced,  he 
received  a  communication  firom  Atticus  represent- 
ing that  Varro  was  much  ofiended  by  being  passed 
over  in  the  discussion  of  topics  in  which  he  was 
deeply  versed.  Thereupon,  Cicero,  catching  eageriy 
at  the  idea  thus  suggested,  resolved  to  recast  ^e 
whole  piece,  and  quickly  produced,  under  the  old 
title,  a  new  and  highly  improved  edition,  divided 
into  four  books  instead  of  two,  dedicating  the  whole 
to  Varro,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  task  of  de- 
fending the  tenets  of  Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  while 
the  author  himself  undertook  to  support  the  views 
of  Philo,  Atticus  also  taking  a  share  in  the  con- 
versation. But  although  these  alterations  were 
effected  with  great  rapidity,  the  copy  originally 
sent  to  Atticus  had  in  the  meantime  been  repeat- 
edly transcribed :  hence  both  editions  passed  into 
circulation,  and  a  part  of  each  has  been  preserved. 
One  section,  containing  12  chapters,  is  a  short 
fragment  of  the  first  bcwk  of  the  second  or  Varro- 
nian  edition ;  the  other,  containing  49  chapters,  is 
the  entire  second  book  of  the  first  edition,  to  which 
is  prefixed  the  new  introduction  noticed  above  (ad 
AU,  xiii.  82),  toother  with  the  proper  title  of 
LucuUms,  Thus  it  appears  that  the  first  book  of 
the  first  edition  has  been  altogether  lost,  and  the 
whole  of  the  second  edition,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fragment  of  the  first  book  already  mentioned 
and  a  few  scraps  quoted  by  Lactantius,  Augustin, 
and  the  grammarians.  Upon  examining  the  dates 
of  the  letters  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
first  edition  had  been  despatched  to  Atticus  about 
the  middle  of  June,  for  the  new  introductions  were 
written  by  the  27th  (ad  AU,  xiii.  32) ;  that  the 
second  edition,  which  is  spoken  of  with  great  com- 
placency— **  Libri  quidem  ita  exierunt  (nisi  forte 
roe  communis  ^iXavria  decipit),  ut  in  tali  genere 
ne  ^>ud  Oraecos  quidem  simile  quidquam*^ — was 
fiilly  completed  towards  the  close  of  July  (ad  AU. 
xiii.  15),  a  few  days  before  the  hist  touches  had 
been  given  to  the  />e  PmSbut  (xiii  19) ;  and  that 
it  was  actually  in  the  possession  of  Varro  before 
the  ides  of  August  (xiii.  35,  44.)  Ooerens  has 
taken  great  pains  to  prove  that  these  books  were 
published  under  the  title  of  Aoademiooy  and  that 
the  appellation  Atademioae  QuaettumOy  or  A  cade- 
mioae  Di$putati(me9^  by  which  they  are  frequently 
distinguished,  are  without  authority  and  altogether 
inaroropriate. 

Tne  object  proposed  was,  to  give  an  accurate 
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narrative  of  the  rite  and  progress  of  the  Acadeaie 
Philosophy,  to  point  out  the  various  modifications 
introduced  by  successive  nrofcsson,  and  to  detaoa- 
stnte  the  superiority  of  ue  princi]^  of  die  New 
Academy,  as  tanght  by  PhUo,  over  thoae  of  the 
Old  Academy,  as  advooUed  by  Antioehiia  of  Aaca- 
lon.  It  is  manifestly  impossible,  under  gristing 
circumstances,  to  determine  wiUi  certain^  tbe 
amount  of  dififereoee  between  the  two  editions. 
That  there  was  a  consideiaUe  difference  is  oectaim, 
for,  although  Cicero  was  in  the  first  instanop  m- 
dooed  to  depart  from  his  plan  merely  because  he 
considered  the  topics  discussed  out  of  kee|«ig  with 
the  character  of  the  individuals  who  were  repre- 
sented as  discussing  them,  still  the  diviaion  of  the 
two  books  into  four  necessarily  implies  aome  im- 
portant change  in  the  arrangement  if  Dot  in  the 
substance  of  the  subject-matter.  We  are,  moreovct, 
expressly  informed,  that  many  ^ings  were  omitted, 
and  that  the  four  books  of  the  second  edition,  al- 
though more  concise  than  the  two  of  the  first, 
were  at  the  same  time  better  and  more  brilliaBt 
(tplemdidioray  brwiora^  metioni).  It  is  probate 
that  the  first  book  of  the  first  edition,  after  giving 
a  sketch  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  diffeieiit 
branches  of  the  Academy  as  they  grew  oat  of  each 
other  in  succession,  was  occupied  with  a  detailed 
investigation  of  the  speculations  of  Cameadea,  just 
as  those  of  Philo,  which  were  adopted  to  a  oertaia 
extent  by  Cicero  himself  fonn  the  leading  tlseiae 
of  the  second.  What  remains  of  the  first  bo^  of 
the  second  edition  enables  us  to  discover  that  it 
was  devoted  to  the  history  of  Academic  optnxons 
from  the  time  of  Socrates  and  PUto,  who  wexe  re- 
garded as  the  fiithers  of  the  sect,  down  to  Antiochns, 
nrom  whom  Cicero  himself  had  in  his  youth  received 
instruction  while  residing  at  Athens.  The  second 
book  may  have  been  set  apart  for  an  inqoiiy  into 
the  theories  of  Arcesilas,  who,  although  the  real 
ibunder  of  the  New  Academy,  appears  to  have 
been  alluded  to  in  the  former  edition  onlj  in  an 
incidental  and  cursory  manner;  while  the  third 
and  fourth  books  would  embrace  the  full  and  dear 
development  and  illustration  of  his  pr^nant  thoi^ 
obscure  doctrines,  as  exjdained  in  the  eloquent  dis- 
quisitions of  Carneades  and  Philo.  Su^  ia  the 
opinion  of  Goerens,  and  although  it  doea  not  ad- 
mit of  strict  proof,  yet  it  is  highly  p^«"«^Mft  in  it* 
seli^  and  is  frdly  corroborated  by  the  hinta  and 
indications  which  i^^ear  in  those  portionB  of  the 
dialogue  now  extant. 

The  scene  of  the  Cahdtu  was  the  viQa  of  tlat 
statesman  at  Cumae,  while  the  LaenUm  is  suppeecd 
to  have  been  held  at  the  mansion  of  Hortenaiiis 
near  BaulL  The  dialogues  of  the  second  edition 
commence  at  the  Cumanum  of  Varro ;  bat,  as  we 
learn  from  a  fii^jment  of  the  third  book  quoted  by 
Nonius  Manellus,  the  parties  repaired  daring  the 
coarse  of  the  conference  to  the  shores  of  the  Lo- 
crine  lake. 

The  Editio  Princeps  is  indnded  in  the  ceDe^Mo 
of  Cicero*s  philosophical  works  printed  in  3  v«4«.. 
foL  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannarts,  Rooie,  1471, 
see  above,  p.  71 9,  b.  The  edition  of  I^vis^  Cwah. 
Bva  1725,  was  firequently  reprinted,  and  for  a  long 
period  remained  the  standard,  but  is  now  ae^wr- 
seded  by  those  of  Ooerenz,  Leipsig,  8to.  1810, 
forming  the  first  volume  of  his  edition  of  thephilo- 
sophic^  works  of  Cicero;  and  of  OreUi,  SSuridu 
8V0.1827 
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2.  De  FMm  BoMonm  et  Malormm  LOri  V. 

A  leriet  of  disJognes  dedicated  to  M.  Bratm,  in 
which  the  opinioiii  of  the  Grecian  schoola,  especi- 
ally of  the  Epicnreane,  the  Stoics,  and  the  Peripa- 
tetid,  on  the  Supreme  Good,  that  is,  the  Jinii^ 
object,  or  end,  towards  which  all  onr  thoughts, 
desires,  and  actions  are  or  ought  to  be  directed, — 
the  kernel,  as  it  were,  of  practical  wisdom, — ^are 
exponnded,  compared,  and  discussed.  The  style 
is  thrmig^oQt  perspicuous  and  highly  polished,  the 
doctrines  of  the  difllerent  sects  are  stated  with  ao* 
coiate  impartiality  according  to  the  representations 
contained  in  accredited  auUiorities ;  but,  from  the 
■bstrose  nature  of  many  of  the  points  investinted, 
■od  the  sabtilty  of  the  arguments  by  wh^  the 
diffierent  positiona  are  defended,  this  treatise  most 
be  regarded  as  the  most  difficult,  iHiile  it  is  the 
BOit  perfact  and  finished,  ci  all  the  philosophical 
P^ifinmances  of  Cicero. 

These  conTeraations  are  not  supposed  to  hare 
been  aQ  held  at  the  same  period,  nor  in  the  same 
I^see,  nor  between  the  same  parties.  They  agree 
in  this,  that,  after  the  fashion  of  Aristotle  (adAtt 
A  Id),  the  author  throughout  assumes  the  most 
pnM&went  place,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  actors, 
^  least  those  to  whom  important  parts  are  as- 
4gned,  were  dead  at  the  time  of  publication — a 
pi'Maation  taken  to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  living 
Dies  by  exciting  jealousy  in  reference  to  the  cho- 
lacten  which  they  are  req>ectively  represented  as 
wpporting  (d^Aon^virroy,  id  fore  puiaram^  ad 
AU.Le.)y  but  the  time,  the  scene,  and  the  per- 
^men  are  twice  changed.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
books  they  are  difierent  from  those  in  the  first  and 
Kcond,  and  in  the  fifth  from  these  in  any  of  the 
pneeding. 

The  first  book  opena  with  an  f^wlogy  for  the 
*tady  of  philosophy ;  alter  which  Cicero  relates, 
^  ^  information  of  Brutus,  a  debate  which  took 
IIJBoe  at  his  Cumonnm,  in  the  presence  of  C.  Vale- 
nas  Triarins,  between  Cicero  himself  and  L.  Man> 
lias  Torqnatua,  who  is  represented  as  being  praetor 
dect  and  just  about  to  enter  upon  his  office — a 
Qicmnstance  which  fixes  this  imaginary  colloquy 
to  the  close  of  the  year  &  c.  50,  a  date  agreeing 
pcv^Bctly  with  the  allusion  (ii.  18)  to  the  excessive 
power  then  wielded  by  Pompey.     Cicero,  being 
c^>*Uenged  by  Torquatus  to  state  his  objections  to 
^  discipline  of  Epicurus,  briefly  impugns  in  ge- 
neial  tenns  his  system  of  physics,  his  imperfect 
"pCi  and,  above  all,  the  dogma  that  the  Supreme 
(^  is  Pleasure,  and  the  Supreme  Evil,  Pain. 
This  elicits  from  Torquatus  a  lengthened  explana- 
^  of  the  sentiments  really  entertained  by  Epi- 
cvQs  and  the  worthiest  of  lus  followers  respecting 
^^^<^  sentiments  which  he  contends  had  been 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  but  whose  truth 
w  undertakes  to  demonstrate  in  a  series  of  propo- 
■t^ions ;  in  opposition  to  which  Cicero,  in  ue  se- 
cond book,  seta  in  array  the  reasonings  by  which 
the  Stoics  assailed  the  whole  system.     In  the 
^M  book  we  find  ourselves  in  the  library  of 
yoong  Locnllua  in  his  Tuscnhm  villa,  to  which 
^^^ceto  had  repaired  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  a 
^«k  of  Aristotle,  and  there  meets  Cato,  immersed 
IS  study  and  surrounded  by  the  books  of  the  Stoica. 
lu  this  way  a  controversy  arises,  in  which  Cicero 
"laiatains,  that  there  was  no  real  discordance  be* 
tveen  the  ethics  of  the  Porch  and  those  previously 
pmnalgated  by  the  Old  Academy  and  the  Peripa- 
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teticf ;  that  the  difierenoes  were  merely  verbal,  and 
that  Zeno  had  no  excuse  for  breaking  off  from 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  establishing  a  new  school, 
which  presented  the  same  truUis  in  a  worse  ferm. 
These  assertions  are  vigorously  combated  by  Cato, 
who  argues,  that  the  principles  of  his  sect  were 
essentially  distinct,  and  descants  with  great  energy 
on  the  superior  purity  and  majesty  of  their  ideas 
concerning  the  Supreme  Good ;  in  reply  to  which 
Cicero,  in  the  fourth  book,  employs  the  weapons 
with  which  the  New  Academy  attacked  the  Stoics. 
The  second  disqourse  is  supposed  to  have  been 
held  in  &  c.  52,  for  we  find  a  reference  (iv.  1)  to 
the  fiunous  provision  for  limiting  the  length  of 
speeches  at  the  bar  contained  in  a  law  passed  by 
Pompey  against  bribery  in  his  second  consulship, 
an  enactment  here  spoken  of  as  having  recently 
come  into  force.  This  was  the  year  also  in  whi^ 
L.  Lncullus  the  elder  died  and  left  his  son  under 
the  guardianship  of  Cato. 

In  the  fifth  book  we  are  carried  back  to  b.  a  79 
and  transported  from  Italy  to  Athens,  where  Ci- 
cero was  at  that  time  prosecuting  his  studies.  [See 
above,  p.  709, b.]   The  dramatis  personae  are  Cicero 
himself  his  brother  Quintus,  his  cousin  Lucius, 
Pomponius  Atticus,  and  M.  Pupius  Piso.    These 
fiiends  having  met  in  the  Academia,  the  genius  of 
the  place  calls  up  the  recollection  of  the  mighty 
spirits  who  had  once  trod  that  holy  ground,  and 
Piso,  at  the  request  of  his  companion,  enters  into  a 
full  exposition  c^  the  precepts  inculcated  by  Aris" 
tetle  and  his  successors  on  the  Summum  Bonum, 
the  whole  being  wound  up  by  a  statement  on  the 
part  of  Cicero  of  the  objections  of  the  Stoics,  and  a 
reply  from  Piso.  The  reason  which  induced  Cicero 
to  carry  this  last  dialogue  back  to  his  youUifnl 
days  was  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  finding  a 
fitting  advocate  for  the  Peripatetic  doctrines,  which 
had  made  but  little  progress  among  his  country- 
men.    M.  Brutus  and  Terentius  Varro  were  both 
alive,  and  therefore  excluded  by  his  plan  ;  L.  Lu- 
cullus,  although  dead,  was  not  of  sufficient  weight 
to  be  introduced  with  propriety  on  such  an  occa- 
sion ;  Piso  alone  remained,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  quarrel  between  Cicero  and  himself  arising  out 
of  his  support  of  Clodius,  it  was  necessary  to  choose 
an  epoch  when  their  friendship  was  as  yet  unsha- 
ken. (See  Goerenz,  introd.  xix.)     It  will  be  ob- 
served that  throughout,  the  author  abstains  entirely 
fit)m  pronouncing  any  judgment  of  his  own.     The 
opinions  of  the  Epicureans  are  first  distinctly  ex- 
plained, then  follows  the  refutation  by  the  Stoics  ; 
the  opinions  of  the  Stoics  are  next  explained,  then 
follows  the  refutation  by  the  New  Academy ;  in 
the  third  place,  the  opinions  of  the  Peripatetics  are 
explained,  then  follows  the  refutation  by  the  Stoics. 
In  setting  forth  the  opinions  of  Epicurus,  in  addi- 
tion to  ue  writbgs  of  that  sage  enumerated  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  much  use  seems  to  have  been 
made  of  his  epistle  to  Menoeceus  and  his  vtpl 
HvpMv  8o(»y,  and  not  unfrequently  the  very  words 
of  the  original  Greek  have  been  literally  translated; 
while  the  lectures  of  Phaedrus  and  Zeno  [see  above, 
p.  709]  would  supply  accurate  information  as  to 
the  changes  and  additions  introduced  by  the  suc- 
cessive disciples  of  the  Garden  after  the  death  of 
their  master.    The  Stoical  refiitalion  of  Epicurus, 
in  book  second,  was  probably  derived  from  Chry- 
sippus  wcpl  rov  icoXou  ical  t^s  ifiovris  and  fit>m  the 
writings  and  oral  communications  of  Posidonius 
[see  above,  p.  709,  b.] ;  the  Stoical  doctrines  in  book 
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third  were  taken  from  Zeno,  from  Diogenes,  and 
firom  Chry^sippus  jr§pl  rtXHp;  the  refutation  of  the 
Stoicg  in  book  fourth  probably  proceeds  from  Car^ 
neades.  The  Peripatetical  doctrines  in  book  fifth 
are  from  Aristotle  and  Theophrastas,  as  explained 
and  enlarged  by  Antiochus  of  Ascalon ;  while  the 
Stoical  objections  are  in  all  probability  doe  to  Dio- 
dotus  [see  above  p.  709,  a.],  who,  we  are  told  else- 
where, was  strongly  opposed  to  Antiochus.  (Acad, 
iL36.) 

In  determining  the  precise  date  at  which  the 
work  before  na  was  completed  and  pubHshed,  we 
cannot  agree  with  Goerenz,  that  the  expression 
^duo  magna  ffvrrdyfuera  absolvi**  (ad  AU,  xii 
45,  llih  June,  B.  c.  45)  can  with  certainty  be 
made  to  comprehend  both  the  De  Fmbiu  and  the 
Academioa.  No  distinct  notice  of  the  former  oo- 
cors  until  the  27th  of  June,  when,  in  a  lettw  to 
Atticos,  (xiii.  32,)  we  find  **Torquatns  Romae  est. 
Misi  ut  tibi  daretur,**  where  Torquatut  denotes 
the  first  book;  On  the  24th  of  July  {ad  AU. 
xiii.  12^  the  treatise  is  spoken  of  as  finished. 
^  Nunc  illam  wtfii  rtkSv  airrafyif^  sane  mihi  pro- 
batam,  Bmto,  nt  tibi  placuiC,  despondimus.**  Again, 
on  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  **  Ita  confed  quin- 
que  libros  vtpl  rtX&v,  ut  Epicnrea  L.  Torquato, 
Stoica  M.  Catoni,  wtpvtmnfrucd  M.  Pisoni  darem. 
^hftiXvrimrrop  id  fore  pntaram,  quod  omnes  illi 
decessenint*^  {ad  AtL  xiii.  19);  and  we  learn  from 
an  epistle,  despatched  only  two  days  afterwards 
{ad  AtL  xiii.  21,  comp.  22),  that  it  had  been  for 
some  time  in  the  hands  of  Atticus,  through  whom 
Balbus  had  «btained  a  copy  of  the  fifth  book,  while 
the  widow  Caerellia,  in  her  philosophic  zeal,  had 
contriyed  by  some  means  to  set  possession  of  the 
whole.  Cicero  complains  of  tnis  for  two  reasons ; 
first,  because  it  was  but  fitting  that  since  the  work 
was  dedicated  to  Brutus  it  should  be  presented  to 
him  befiire  it  became  trite  and  stale,  and  in  the  se- 
cond place,  because  he  had  made  some  changes  in 
the  last  book  ;  which  he  was  desirous  to  insert  be- 
fore finally  dismissing  it  firom  his  hands.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  formal  presentation  to  Brutus  took 
place  about  the  middle  of  August,  when  he  paid  a 
▼isit  to  Cicero  at  his  Tusculanum  {ad  AU.  xiii.  44), 
and  that  two  editions  of  the  fifth  book,  differing  in 
some  respects  from  each  other,  may  have  gone 
abroad,  which  will  account  for  some  singular  variar 
tions  and  interpolations  which  have  long  exercised 
the  ingenuity  of  editors.  (See  Goerenz.  prae£  p. 
xiv.) 

The  Editio  Princeps  in  4to.  is  without  date, 
name  of  pkce  or  printer,  but  is  believed  to  have 
f^ipeansd  at  Cologne,  from  the  press  of  Ulric  Zell, 
about  1467,  and  was  followed  by  the  edition  of 
Joannes  ex  Colonia,  4to.,  Venice,  1471.  The  edi- 
tion of  Davis,  8vo.,  Cambridge,  1728,  was  long 
held  in  high  estimation,  and  frequently  reprinted, 
but  is  now  superseded  by  those  of  Rath,  HaL  Sax. 
Svo.,  1804 ;  of  Goerenz,  Leipz.  1813,  8vo.,  forming 
the  third  volume  of  the  collected  philosophical 
works;  of  Otto,  Leipz.  8yo.,  1831 ;  and, last  and 
best  of  all,  of  Madvig,  Copenhagen,  1839,  8vo. 

3.  Tuaoidanarum  DitputaHonein  Libri  V, 

This  work,  addressed  to  M.  Brutus,  is  a 
series  of  discussions  on  various  important  points  of 
practical  philosophy  supposed  to  have  been  |ield  in 
the  Tusculanum  of  Cicero,  who,  on  a  certain  occar 
sion,  soon  after  the  departure  of  Brutus  for  the  go- 
vernment of  Gaul  (b.  c.  46),  requested  one  of  the 
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numerous  ciide  of  friends  and  visitors  by  wbomls 
was  surrounded,  to  (vopose  some  subject  for  ddjsie 
which  he  then  proceeded  to  examine  as  he  at  « 
walked  about  These  exerdaes  were  oontinoed  £» 
five  days,  a  new  topic  being  started  and  exhausted 
at  each  successive  conference.  There  is  an  uttcc 
want  of  dramatic  efifect  in  this  ooUeetion  of  disl»- 
gues,  for  the  antagonist  is  throughout  anMiymou, 
and  is  not  invested  with  any  life  or  individnalitf, 
but  is  a  sort  of  a  man  of  straw  who  brings  fenrard 
a  succession  of  propositions  which  are  bowled  don 
by  Cicero  as  fost  as  they  are  set  up.  This  peisoD- 
age  is  usually  designated  in  MSS.  by  the  Vita  i, 
and  editors  have  amused  diemsdves  by  quaneOing 
about  the  import  of  the  symbol  whidi  they  have 
variously  interpreted  to  mean  AUicmty  Adcluomtt 
Auditor^  and  so  fi>rth.  There  is  little  room  i« 
doubt  as  to  the  period  when  this  work  was  actaafly 
composed,  since  it  abounds  in  altuaions  to  bittorinti 
events  and  to  former  treatises  which  enable  u, 
when  taken  in  connexion  with  other  drcnmstanoes, 
to  determine  the  question  within  very  narrow  limits 
Thus,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  fifth  book,  «e 
have  a  reference  to  the  Dt  Fimbiu  whidi  waa  at! 
published  until  the  month  of  August,  b.c  45, 
while  the  dissertations  before  us  were  femiliarij' 
known  before  the  middle  of  May  in  the  foUowiog 
year  {ad  AU,  xv.  24),  and  must  consequently  bavt 
been  given  to  the  world  early  in  b.  c.  44,  since  tks 
task  ^>pears  to  have  been  undertaken  just  at  the 
time  when  the  Aoademioa  were  completed  {(ad  JM, 
xiii  32).  SchuU(Pro^)hassati8fectorilyi)fovea 
that  Tiaculanae  DitptOatumei  is  the  true  title,  sai 
not  Tuteulanae  Qiiaulume$  as  a  few  MSS.  have  it. 

The  first  book  treats  of  the  wisdom  of  dwpiwsg 
death  which,  it  is  maintained,  cannot  be 
as  an  evil  either  to  the  living  or  to  the  dead, 
the  soul  be  mortal  or  immortaL  This  leads  to  aa 
investigation  of  the  real  nature  of  death,  aad  a  re- 
view of  the  opinions  entertained  by  diffiefcnt  pU^ 
sophers  with  regard  to  the  souL  The  argumflBts 
for  its  immortality  are  derived  chiefly  €roa  the 
writings  of  the  Stoics  and  of  Plato,  e^wdaDy  Draai 
the  Phaedon. 

The  second  book  is  on  the  endnianoe  of  pain,  ia 
which  it  is  demonstrated,  after  Zeno,  Aristo,  aad 
Pyrrho,  that  pain  is  not  an  evil,  in  oppocatkii  is 
Aristippus  and  Epicurus,  who  hdd  it  to  be  the 
greatest  evil,  to  Hieronymns  of  Rhodes,  who  pbeed 
the  chief  good  in  the  absence  of  pain,  and  to  the 
numerous  band  of  philosophers,  belonging  to  diSer- 
ent  schools,  who  agreed  that  jpain  was  an  evfl,  al- 
though not  the  greatest  of  evils.  Here  ewythisg 
is  taken  firom  the  Stoics. 

In  the  third  book  it  is  proved  that  a  wise  naa  is 
insensible  to  sorrow ;  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Pe- 
ripatetics, of  Epicurus,  of  the  Cyrenaica,  and  d 
Crantor^  being  examined  in  torn,  aad  weighed 
against  the  tenets  of  Zeno,  are  found  wsttuig.  The 
authorities  chiefly  consulted  appear  to  have  beea 
Chrysippus,  Cleantbes,  Cleitomaauis,  Antiochas  sf 
Ascalon,  Cameades,  and  Epicurus  mjpi  rikavu 

The  thesii  supported  in  the  fofurth  book,  wlwh 
forms  a  continuation  to  the  ;a»icrding,  ia,  that  the 
wise  man  is  absolutely  free  from  all  mental  dis- 
quietude {ammi  perttuhatiom).  We  have  first  a 
curious  classification  of  perturbatioiis  m  which  the 
terms  sorrow,  joy,  fear,  pty,  and  a  hoot  of  nihi  n. 
are  cazefrdly  analysed  and  defined  acoording  ta  the 
disdidine  A  the  Porch ;  and,  after  a  few 
upon  the  main  proposition^  we  find  a  lasig 
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tbe  belt  means  of  tnuiqaillising  the  heart,  and  for- 
tifying it  against  the  attacks  of  all  those  passions 
and  desires  which  most  be  regarded  as  diseases  of 
the  mind.  Here  again  the  Stoics,  and  especially 
Zeno  and  Chrysippos,  are  chiefly  followed,  although 
sereral  hints  can  be  traced  to  Aristotle,  Plato,  and 
CTen  to  the  Pythagoreans. 

The  fifth  book  contains  a  reply  in  the  afHrmatiye 
to  the  question,  whether  virtue  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  insure  happiness,  thus  carrying  out  to  its  full  ex- 
tent the  grand  moral  dogma  of  the  Stoics  in  opposition 
to  the  more  qualified  views  of  the  Peripatetics  and 
Academics.  The  materials  for  this  section  were 
topplied  by  Plato,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Xeno- 
cntes,  Speusipptts,  Polemo,  Cameades,  and  the 
Stoics,    (v.  12,  13,  18,27.) 

Although  each  of  these  five  books  is  complete 
within  itself  and  independent  of  the  rest,  yet  we 
feel  inclined  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  Olivet,  that 
they  were  drawn  up  and  digested  according  to  a 
regular  and  weU-imagined  plan,  and  ought  to  be 
taken  in  connexion  with  each  other  as  forming  one 
hannonious  whole.    In  &ct,  all  the  reasonings  con- 
verge to  one  point     They  all  act  in  unison  to  de- 
fend one  position — ^that  man  possesses  within  himself 
the  means  of  securing  his  own  happiness.   To  make 
this  evident  it  was  necessary  to  expose  the  folly  of 
those  alarms,  and  the  weakness  of  those  assailants 
by  which  tranquillity  is  scared  away  from  the  hu- 
man bosom.     Hence,  the  fear  of  death,  and  the  fear 
of  pain,  are  shewn  to  be  the  result  of  ignorance  and 
error,  while  joy,  sorrow,  love,  hatred,  with  the 
whole  array  of  desires  and  passions  which  excite 
SQch  tumults,  are  treated  as  mere  visionary  unsub- 
stantial forms  which  the  sage  can  dissipate  by  a  vi- 
gorous exertion  of  his  wiU. 

The  Tuscuhin  Disputations  are  certainly  inferior 
in  recondite  learning,  in  subtle  reasoning,  and  in 
elaborately  finished  composition,  to  the  Academicoy 
the  De  Finibtu^  and  the  De  Qfficus ;  yet  no  one 
among  tbe  philosophical  essays  of  Cicero  is  more 
deservedly  popular,  or  forms  a  better  introduction  to 
•Qch  studies,  on  account  of  the  easy,  fieuniliar,  and 
perspicuous  language  in  which  the  ideas  are  ex- 
inessed,  and  the  liveliness  imparted  to  each  of  the 
discourses  by  the  numerous  entertaining  and  apt 
illastrationa,  many  of  which  being  poetical  quotar 
ti<ms  from  the  earner  bards,  are  in  Siemselves  highly 
interesting  to  the  grammarian  and  the  historian  of 
literature.     Certamly  no  work  has  ever  been  more 
enthusiastically,   periiaps  extravagantly,  admired. 
Erasmus,  after  ascribing  to  it  every  conceivable  ex- 
cellence both  in  matter  and  manner,  declares  his 
conviction,  that  the  author  was  directly  inspired 
from  heaven,  while  another  worthy  deems  that  his 
&ith  must  have  been  of  the  same  quality  with  that 
of  Abrahanu 

The  Editio  Princeps  was  printed  at  Rome  by 
IHric  Han,  4to.,  1469;  the  second  by  Gering, 
Ciantx,  and  Friburg,  foL,  Paris,  about  1471f  fol- 
lowed by  several  others  in  the  15th  century.  Of 
modem  editions,  that  of  Davis,  8vo.,  Camb.  1709, 
containing  the  emendations  of  Bentley,  was  long 
highly  valued  and  was  frequently  reprinted,  but  is 
now  superseded  by  those  of  Rath,  Hal.  Svo.,  1805  ; 
of  OreDi,  Inclading  the  Paradoxa,  and  enriched 
vith  a  collectioii  of  the  best  conunentaries,  Zurich, 
8vQ^  1829  ;  of  Kiihner,  Jenae,  8vo.  1829,  second 
edition,  1 835 ;  and  of  Moser,  Hannov.,  3  vols. 
8vo^  1836—379  which  is  the  most  complete  of 
any. 
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4.  Paradoxa, 
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Six  favourite  Paradoxes  of  the  Stoics  explained 
in  fiuniliar  language,  defended  by  popular  argu« 
ments,  and  illustrated  occasionally  by  examples 
derived  from  contemporary  history,  by  which 
means  they  are  made  the  velucles  for  covert  attacks 
upon  Crassus,  Hortensius,  and  Lucullus,  and  for 
vehement  declamation  against  Clodius.  This  must 
not  be  viewed  as  a  serious  woric,  or  one  which  the 
author  viewed  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a 
mere  jeu  d*  esprit  (*'  Ego  vero,  ilia  ipsa,  quae  vix 
in  gymnasiis  et  in  otio  Stoici  probant,  ludens  con- 
jeci  in  communes  locos,  muef.)^  for  the  proposi- 
tions are  mere  philosophical  quibbles,  and  the 
arguments  by  which  they  are  supported  are  palpar 
bly  unsatis&ctory  and  illogical,  resolving  them- 
selves into  a  juggle  with  words,  or  into  induction 
resting  upon  one  or  two  particular  cases.  The 
theorems  enunciated  for  demonstration  are,  1.  That 
which  is  morally  £air  (t3  KdK6v)  is  alone  good 
{AyaB6v),  2.  Virtue  alone  is  requisite  to  secure 
happiness.  3.  Good  and  evil  deeds  admit  of  no 
degrees,  t.  e.  all  crimes  are  equally  heinous,  all  vir- 
tuous actions  equally  meritorious.  4.  Every  fool 
is  a  madman.  5.  The  wise  roan  alone  is  free,  and 
therefore  every  man  not  wise  is  a  slave.  6.  The 
wise  man  alone  is  rich. 

The  preface,  which  is  addressed  to  M.  Brutus, 
must  have  been  written  early  in  b.  c.  46,  for  Cato 
is  spoken  of  in  such  terms  that  we  cannot  doubt 
that  he  was  still  alive,  or  at  all  events  that  intelli- 
gence of  his  fSate  had  not  yet  reached  kaly,  and 
there  is  also  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  De  Qarit 
Oraloribtis  as  already  published.  But  although 
the  offering  now  presented  is  called  a  **  parvum 
opusculum,**  the  result  of  studies  prosecuted  during 
the  shorter  nights  which  followed  the  long  watch- 
ings  in  which  the  BrtUtu  had  been  prepared,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  fourth  paradox  bears  de- 
cisive evidence  of  having  been  composed  before  the 
death  of  Clodius  (&  c  52),  and  the  sixth  before 
the  death  of  Crassus  (&  c.  53).  Hence  we  must 
conclude  that  Cicero,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Rome 
from  Brundusium,  amused  himself  by  adding  to  a 
series  of  rhetorical  trifles  commenced  some  years 
before,  and  then  despatched  the  entire  collection  to 
his  friend. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Paradoxa  was  print- 
ed along  with  the  De  Offlctu^  by  Fust  and  Schoifer, 
at  Mayence,  4ta,  1465,  and  reprinted  at  the  same 
place  by  Fust  and  Gemshem,  fol.,  1466.  They 
were  published  along  with  the  De  Officus,  De 
AmtcUiOy  and  De  Senaiuie,  by  Sweynheym  and 
Pannartz,  4to.,  Rome,  1 469 ;  and  the  same,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Somnium  Scipionis,  by  Vindelin 
de  Spira,  Venice,  4to.,  1470 ;  besides  which  there 
are  a  very  great  number  of  other  editions  belong- 
ing to  the  15th  century.  The  most  useful  editions 
are  those  of  Wetzel,  8vo.,  Lignitz,  1808,  and  of 
Gemhard,  8vo.,  Leipz.  1819,  the  former  containing 
also  the  De  Senedute  and  the  De  AmicUia^  the 
latter  the  De  Senedute,  The  Paradoxa  were  pub- 
lished separately  by  Borgers,  8vo.,  Leyden,  1826. 

5.  Hortensius  s.  De  PkHosopkia, 

A  dialogue  in  praise  of  philosophy,  drawn  up 
for  the  purpose  of  recommending  such  pursuits  to 
the  Romans.  Hortensius  was  represented  as  de- 
preciating the  study  and  asserting  the  superior 
claims  of  eloquence ;  his  arguments  were  combated 
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by  Q.  Lutatiiu  Catulus,  L.  Lidnms  Lucullus,  Bal- 
bus  the  Stoic,  Cicero  himself^  and  perhaps  other 

Sersonaget.  The  work  was  composed  and  pnb- 
shed  B.  c.  45,  immediately  before  the  Academica, 
but  the  imaginary  conversation  must  have  been 
supposed  to  have  been  held  at  some  period  earlier 
than  B.  c.  60,  the  year  in  which  Catulus  died.  A 
'considerable  number  of  unimportant  fragments 
have  been  preserved  by  St  Augustin,  whose  ad- 
miration is  expressed  in  language  profimely  hyper- 
bolical, and  by  the  grammarians.  These  have 
been  carefully  collected  and  arranged  by  Nobbe, 
and  are  given  in  Orelli^s  Cicero^  vol  iv.  pt.  ii  pp. 
479—486.     {Cic^  deDivin,  u.  I,  TiacuL  il  2.) 

6.  Timaeus  s.  De  Universo. 

We  possess  a  fragment  of  a  translation  of  Plato's 
Timaeus,  executed  after  the  completion  of  the 
Academica,  as  we  learn  from  the  prooemium.  It 
extends  from  p.  22,  ed.  Bekker,  with  occasional 
blanks  as  far  as  p.  54,  and  afifords  a  curious  spe- 
cimen of  the  careless  and  inaccurate  style  in  which 
Cicero  was  wont  to  represent  the  meaning  of  his 
Greek  originals.  It  was  first  printed  in  the  edition 
of  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  147 19  and  with  a 
commentary  by  0.  Valla,  at  Venice,  in  1485.  It 
is  given  in  Orelli's  CioerOf  vol.  iv.  pt.  ii.  pp.  495 
—513. 

7.  ProtagoroM  ex  PUttone, 

A  translation  of  the  Protagoras  of  Plato  into  Latin. 
At  what  period  this  was  executed  we  cannot  deter- 
mine, but  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  an 
exercise  undertaken  in  earlv  youth.  A  few  words 
seem  to  have  been  preserved  by  Prisci^  on  Do- 
natns,  which  will  be  found  in  Orelli's  Cicero^  vol. 
ii.  pt  ii.  p.  477.  (Comp.  Cic.  de  Cff,  IL  24 ; 
Quintil  X.  5.  §  2.) 

E.  Thboloot. 
] .  Dt  Noiura  Deorum  Libri  HI, 

Three  dialogues  dedicated  to  M.  Brutus,  in 
which  the  speculations  of  the  Epicureans  and  the 
Stoics  on  the  existence,  attributes,  and  providence 
of  a  Divine  Being  are  fully  stated  and  discussed  at 
length,  the  debate  being  illustrated  and  diversified 
by  frequent  references  to  the  opinions  entertained 
upon  Uiese  topics  by  the  most  celebrated  philoso- 
phers. The  number  of  sects  and  of  individuals 
enumerated  is  so  great,  and  Uie  field  of  philosophic 
research  thrown  open  is  so  wide,  that  we  can 
scarcely  believe  that  Cicero  could  have  had  recourse 
to  original  sources  for  the  whole  mass  of  informa- 
tion which  he  lavishes  so  profusely  on  his  subject, 
but  must  conclude  that  he  made  use  of  some  useful 
manual  or  summary,  such  as  were  doubtless  com- 
piled by  the  preceptors  of  those  days  for  the  use  of 
their  pupils,  containing  a  view  of  Uie  tenets  of 
different  schools  presented  in  a  condensed  form. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  in  no  production  do  we  more 
admire  the  vigorous  understanding  and  varied 
learning  of  the  author,  in  none  does  he  display  a 
greater  command  over  appropriate  language,  in 
none  are  liveliness  and  grace  more  happily  blended 
with  lucid  arrangement  and  brilliant  eloquence. 
Although  the  materials  may  have  been  collected 
by  degrees,  they  were  certainly  moulded  into 
shape  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  for  we  know 
that  this  work  was  published  immediately  after  the 
Tusculan  Disputations,  and  immediately  before  the 
£h  DkinatioM  {de  Dw,  ii.  1),  and  Uiat  the  whole 
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three  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  b.  c  44.    Tb« 
imaginary  conVerHition  is  supposed  to  have  been 
held  in  the  presence  of  Cicero,  somewhere  about 
the  year  &  c  76,  at  the  house  of  C  Anreliu 
Cotta,  the  pontifex  maximut  (consul  b.  c.  75),  vlio 
well  sustains  the  part  of  a  New  Acudemiam, 
attacking  and  overcrowing  the  doctrines  of  othen 
without  advancing  any  dogma  of  his  own,  while 
the  discipline  of  the  Poreh,  mixed  up  howenf 
with  much  that  belongs  rather  to  Plato  and  Aiiir 
toUe,  is  developed  with  great   earnestness  and 
power  by  Q.  Lucilius  Balbiu,  the  pupil  of  Panse> 
tins,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Garden  are  plajfoll; 
supported  by  Velleius  (^b.  pleb.  B.  a  90),  «*!») 
occupies  himself  more  in  ridiculing  the  ipecnlstkiQs 
of  different  schools  than  in  any  laboured  defence 
of  those  espoused  by  himael£     Accordingly,  in  tbc 
first  book  he  opens  with  an  attack  upon  Plato  and 
Uie  Stoics ;  he  then  adverts  briefly  to  the  thcoriei 
of  no  less  than  27  of  the  most  £unouB  philosopbcn, 
commencing  with  Thales  of  Miletus  and  oKliog 
with  Diogenes  of  Babylon,  characterising  thesu  in 
many  cases  not  unjustly,  as  little  superior  to  the 
dreams  of  madmen,  the  fiibles  of  poets,  or  the 
superstitions  of  the  vulgar.     Pasnng  on  from  thii 
motley  crew  to  Epicurus,    he    proooaDoes  \m. 
worthy  of  all  praise,  first,  because  he  alone  placed 
the  argument  for  the  existence  of  gods  upon  itc 
proper  and  only  firm  basis, — the  bdief  implanted 
by  nature  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind ;  secoedlj, 
because  he  assigned  to  them  their  real  attzibaia, 
happiness,  immortality,  apathy ;  representing  then 
as  dwellinjg  within  themselves,  susceptiUe  of  neither 
pleasure  nor  pain  from  without,    bestowing  ds 
benefits  and  inflicting  no  evils  on  men,  \nX  fit 
objects  of  honour  and  worship  on  account  of  their 
essential  excellence,  a  series  of  propo«itioDS  which 
are  carefully  elucidated  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
form^  the  mode  (^  eadtbmot^  and  the  maUal  cstdBt 
tution  of  divine  beings.    Cotta  now  amies  fonrsrd, 
takes  up  each  point  in  succeasion,  and  overtsros 
the  whole  £Eibric  piecemeaL     He  first  provM  that 
the  reasons  assigned  by  Epicurus  for  th«  existence 
of  gods  are  utterly  inadequate ;  aeooDdly,  that, 
granting  their  existence,  nothing  can  be  ]es»  digni- 
fied than  the  form  and  attributes  ascribed  to  then ; 
and  thirdly,  granting  these  forms  and  qoaHtiea, 
nothing  more  absurd  than  that  men  should  raukr 
homage  or  feel  gratitude  to  those  firom  whom  they 
have  not  received  and  do  not  hope  to  receive  any 
benefits. 

The  second  book  contains  an  investigation  of  the 
question  by  Balbus,  according  to  the  princ^ites  of 
the  Stoics,  who  divided  the  subject  into  fimr  beads. 
1.  The  existence  of  gods.  2.  Their  natme.  3w 
Their  government  of  the  worid.  4.  Their  watch- 
ful care  of  human  wSain  (providence),  whkh  m  in 
reality  included  under  the  third  bead.  The  ex- 
istence of  gods  is  advocated  chiefly  a.  From  tW 
universal  belief  of  mankind  ;  6.  From  the  wc^ 
authenticated  accounts  of  their  ^ppranmoes  apoB 
earth  ;  e.  From  prophesies,  presentiments,  oaea*, 
and  auguries  ;  d.  From  the  evident  proofii  (tf  de- 
sign, and  of  the  adaptation  of  means  to  a  beneficent 
end,  everywhere  visible  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
material  world ;  e.  From  the  nature  of  man  himself 
and  his  mental  constitution  ;  /,  From  ceitatn  phy- 
sical considerations  which  tend  dearly  and  im- 
equivocally  to  the  eatabHshment  of  a  eyatem  ti 
pantheism,  the  introduction  of  whidi  is  soraewhai 
curiouB  in  this  place,  ainoe^  if  adwittndj  it  weaUl 
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It  once  destroy  all  the  preceding  arguments ;  g. 
From  the  gradual  upward  prt^ression  in  the  works 
of  creation,  from  plants  to  animals  and  from  the 
lower  animals  to  roan,  which  leads  us  to  infer  that 
the  series  ascends  frt)m  man  to  beings  absolutely 
perfect     In  treating  of  the  naiurt  of  the  gods, 
the  pantheistic  principle  is  again  broadly  asserted, 
— Ood  is  the  Universe  and  the  Universe  is  God, — 
whence  is  derived  the  conclusion  that  the  Deity 
mu»t  be  spherical  in  form,  because  the  sphere  is  the 
most  perfect  of  figures.     But  while  the  Universe 
is  Ood  as  a  whole,  it  contains  within  its  parts 
°*^y  g<Kls,  among  the  number  of  whom  are  the 
hesTenly  bodies.     Then  follows  a  curious  digres- 
sion on  the  origin  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Pan- 
theon, and  on  the  causes  which  led  men  to  commit 
the  folly  of  picturing  to  themselves  gods  diiferiug 
hi  shape,  in  age,  and  in  apparel ;  of  assigning  to 
them  the  relationships  of  domestic  life,  and  of  as- 
cribing to  them  the  desires  and  passions  by  which 
mortals  are  agitated.      Lastly,    the    government 
and  providence  of  the  gods  is  deduced  from  three 
considerations  :    (o)  From  their  existence,  which 
being  granted,  it  necessarily  foUows,  that  they 
most  rule  the  world.      (i8)  From  the  admitted 
truth,  that  all  things  are  subject  to  the  laws  of 
Nature ;  but  Nature,  when  properly  defined  and 
nnderstood,  is  another  name  for  God.     (7)  From 
tl»  beauty,  bannony,  wisdom,  and  benevolence, 
manifested  in  the  works  of  creation.     This  last 
Kction  is  handled  with  great  skill  and  effect ;  the 
absurdity  of  the  doctrine  which  taught  that  the 
world  was  produced  by  a  fortuitous  concourse  of 
*totns  is  fonribly  exposed,  while  the  arguments  de- 
rived from  astronomy,  from  the  structure  of  plants, 
^  fishes,  of  terrestial  animals,  and  of  the  human 
ficame,  form  a  most  interesting  essay  on  natural 
theology.     The  whole  is  wound  up  by  demonstrat- 
ing that  all  things  serviceable  to  man  were  made 
for  his  use,  and  that  the  Deity  watches  over  the 
safety  and  wel&re,  not  only  of  the  whole  human 
nee  collectively,  but  of  every  individual  member 
of  the  fiunily. 

In  the  third  book  Cotta  resumes  the  discourse 
for  the  purpose  not  of  absolutely  demolishing 
what  has  been  advanced  by  Balbus,  but  of  setting 
forth,  after  the  £ashion  of  the  Sceptics,  that  the 
feasonings  employed  by  the  last  speaker  were  un- 
MisfKtory  and  not  calculated  to  produce  convic- 
tum.  In  following  his  course  over  the  different 
divisions  in  order,  we  find  two  remarkable  blanks 
in  the  text.  By  the  first  we  lose  the  criticism 
apon  the  evidence  for  the  visible  appearances  of 
the  gods  on  earth ;  the  second  leaves  us  in  igno- 
nmce  of  the  doubts  cast  upon  the  belief  of  a  general 
niling  Providence.  We  have  no  means  of  disco- 
^^ering  how  these  deficiencies  arose;  but  it  has 
been  conjectured,  that  the  chapters  were  omitted 
by  tome  early  Christian  transcriber,  who  conceived 
that  they  might  be  quoted  for  a  special  purpose  by 
the  enemiea  of  revealed  religion. 

The  authorities  followed  in  these  books,  in  io 
&r  as  they  can  be  ascertained,  appear  to  have 
been,  for  the  Epicurean  doctrines,  Uie  numerous 
works  of  Epicurus  himself,  whose  very  words  are 
Mnetimes  quoted,  and  the  lectures  of  his  distin- 
guisbed  follower  Zeno,  which  Cicero  had  attended 
while  reaiding  at  Athens ;  in  the  development  of 
th«  Stoic  principles  much  was  derived  from  Clean- 
thea,  from  Cbrysippus,  fit)m  Autipater  of  Tarsus, 
ttd  £nm  Poaidonius  ir«p2  Ocwi',  while  in  the  dex- 
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terons  and  subtle  logic  of  Cotta  we  may  unques- 
tionably trace  the  master-spirit  of  Cameades  as 
represented  in  the  writings  of  his  disciple  Cleito- 
machus.  (KUhner,  p.  98.) 

The  Editio  Prinoeps  is  included  in  the  collection 
of  the  philosophical  works  of  Cicero  printed  by 
Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  in  2  vols,  fol,  Rome, 
147 1 .  [See  above,  p.  7 1 9,  b. ]  The  edition  of  Davis, 
Camb.  8vo.,  1718,  long  held  the  first  place,  and 
has  been  often  reprinted ;  but  that  of  Moser  and 
Creuzer,  8vo.,  Leipz.  1818,  must  now  be  regarded 
as  the  best  The  pretended  4th  book  published 
by  Seraphinus  at  Bologna,  8vo.,  181 1,  is  an  absurd 
forgery,  if  indeed  the  authoi'  ever  intended  or 
hoped  to  deceive,  which  seems  doubtful. 

2.  Dt  Divinatione  lAbri  II, 

This  is  intended  as  a  continuation  of  the  pre- 
ceding work,  out  of  which  the  inquiry  naturally 
springs.  We  are  here  presented  with  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  Porch  and 
the  Academy  upon  &e  reality  of  the  science  of 
divination,  and  the  degree  of  confidence  which 
ought  to  be  reposed  in  its  professors.  In  the  first 
book  the  docUines  of  the  Stoics  are  defended  by  Q. 
Cicero,  who  begins  by  dividing  divination  into  two 
branches.  1.  The  divination  of  Nature.  %  The 
divination  of  Art.  To  the  first  belong  dreams, 
inward  presages,  and  presentiments,  and  the  ecsta- 
tic phrenzy,  during  which  the  mind  inspired  by  a 
god  discerns  the  secrets  of  the  future,  and  pours 
forth  its  conceptions  in  prophetic  words;  in  the 
second  are  comprehended  the  indications  yielded  by 
the  entrails  of  the  slaughtered  victim,  by  the  flight, 
the  cries,  and  the  feeding  of  birds,  by  thunder  and 
lightning,  by  lots,  by  astrology,  and  by  all  those 
strange  sights  and  sounds  which  were  regarded  as 
the  shadows  cast  before  by  coming  events.  A  cloud 
of  examples  is  brought  to  establish  the  certainty  of 
each  of  the  various  methods,  cases  of  &ilure  being 
explained  away  by  supposing  an  error  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  sign,  while  the  truth  of  the  general 
principles  is  confirmed  by  an  appeal  to  the  concur- 
ring belief  of  philosophers,  poets,  and  mankind  at 
large.  Hence  Quintus  maintains,  that  we  are  jus- 
tified in  concluding  that  the  future  is  revealed  to 
us  both  from  within  and  from  without,  and  that 
the  information  proceeds  from  the  Gods,  from  Fate, 
or  from  Nature  ;  having,  however,  previously  in- 
sisted that  he  waa  not  bound  to  explain  how  each 
circumstance  came  to  pass,  it  being  sufficient  for 
his  purpose  if  he  could  prove  that  it  actually  did 
come  to  pass. 

In  the  second  book  Cicero  himself  brings  for- 
ward the  arguments  of  Cameades,  who  held  that 
divination  was  altogether  a  delusion,  and  that  the 
knowledge  which  it  pretends  to  convey,  if  real, 
would  be  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  to  men. 
He  then  proceeds  to  confute  each  of  the  proposi- 
tions enunciated  by  his  antagonist,  and  winds  up 
by  urging  the  necessity  of  upholding  and  extending 
the  influence  of  true  religion,  and  of  waging  a 
vigorous  war  in  every  quarter  against  superstition 
under  every  form. 

Although  many  modem  writers  may  be  and 
probably  are  quite  correct  in  their  assertion,  that 
the  whole  religious  system  of  the  Romans  was  a 
mere  engine  of  government,  that  it  was  a  deliberate 
cheat,  in  which  men  of  education  were  the  de- 
ceivers and  the  ignorant  populace  the  dupes,  yet 
we  have  no  right  in  the  present  instance,  and  the 
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same  remark  extends  to  all  the  philosophical  writ- 
ings, to  pronounce  that  the  reasonings  employed 
by  Cicero  are  to  be  taken  as  the  expression  of  his 
own  yiews.  Here  and  elsewhere  he  always  care- 
fully guards  himself  against  such  an  imputation ; 
his  arowed  object  in  every  matter  of  controversy 
was  merely  to  assist  the  judgment  of  the  reader 
by  stating  &irly  the  strong  points  upon  both  sides 
of  the  question,  scrupulously  leaving  the  inference 
to  be  drawn  by  each  individual,  according  to  the 
impression  produced.  In  the  piece  before  us  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  private  convictions  of  the 
author,  it  would  have  been  little  seemly  in  a  mem- 
ber of  that  august  college  whose  duty  to  the  state 
consisted  in  presiding  over  and  regulating  augtiry 
to  declare  openly,  that  the  whole  of  the  discipline 
which  he  was  required  to  enforce  was  a  tissue  of 
fraud  and  imposture ;  and  Cicero  above  all  others 
was  the  last  man  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  breach  of 
public  decency. 

The  scene  of  the  conversation  is  the  Lyceum  in 
the  Tusculannm  of  Cicero.  The  tract  was  com- 
posed after  the  death  of  Caesar,  for  that  event  is 
spoken  of  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 

Cicero  appears  to  have  consulted  Chrysippus, 
who  wrote  several  works  upon  this  subject,  especi- 
ally a  book  entitled  irtpi  xP^t*^^^  to  n&^o  availed 
himself  of  the  labours  of  Posidonius  and  Diogenes 
of  Babylon  vcpi  fjLaarrucrjs^  and  to  have  derived 
some  assistance  firom  Cratippus,  Antipater,  PUto, 
and  Aristotle.  In  the  second  book  he  avowedly 
followed  Cameades,  and  there  is  a  reference  (ii 
47)  to  Panaetius  also.    (See  K'dhner,  p.  100.) 

The  Editio  Princeps  is  included  in  the  collection 
of  Cicero^s  philosophical  works,  printed  in  2  vols, 
fol.,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  Rome,  1471. 
The  edition  of  Davis,  Camb.  8vo.,  1721,  containing 
the  De  FcUo  also,  was  for  a  long  period  the  stan- 
dard, but  has  now  given  way  to  that  of  Rath, 
HaL  8vo.,  1807,  and  especially  to  that  superin- 
tended by  Creuzer,  Kayser,  and  Moser,  8vo., 
Frankf.  1828,  which  is  superior  to  every  other. 

3.  De  Fato  Liber  Stngvlaris, 

A  dialogue  to  complete  the  series  upon  specula- 
tive theology,  of  which  the  De  Natura  Deorum 
and  the  De  Dmnaiume  form  the  first  two  ports. 
{De  Dwin,  ii  1.)  It  is  a  confused  and  mutilated 
fragment  on  the  subject  of  all  others  the  most  per- 
plexing to  unaided  reason,  the  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination and  its  compatibility  with  free-will.  The 
beginning  and  the  end  are  wanting,  and  one  if  not 
more  chasms  break  the  continuity  of  what  remains. 
We  find  it  generally  stated  that  the  work  con- 
sisted of  two  books,  and  that  the  whole  or  the 
greater  portion  of  what  has  been  preserved  belongs 
to  the  second ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  whatever 
to  prove  in  what  manner  it  was  originally  divided, 
nor  do  we  know  whether  it  was  ever  finished, 
although,  judging  from  the  careless  style  of  the 
composition,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  author 
left  his  task  incomplete.  It  woidd  appear  to  have 
contained,  or  to  have  been  intended  to  contain,  a 
review  of  the  opinions  held  by  the  chief  philoso- 
phic sects  upon  Fate,  or  Destiny,  the  most  promi- 
nent place  being  assigned  to  the  Stoics — who 
maintained  that  Fate,  or  Destiny,  was  the  great 
niling  power  of  the  Universe,  the  K6yos  or  anima 
mundi,  in  other  words,  the  Divine  Essence  from 
which  all  impulses  were  derived — and  to  the  Aca- 
demics, who  conceived  that  the  movements  of  the 
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mind  were  voluntary,  and  independent  o^  or  it 
least  not  necessarily  subject  to,  external  controoL 
The  scene  of  conversation  is  the  Pnteolanom  of 
Cicero,  where  he  spent  the  months  of  April  asd 
May  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  the  speakers  beii^ 
Cicero  himself^  and  Hirtius,  at  that  time  consol- 
elect. 

The  De  FcUo  has  generally  been  pnbKshed  akmf 
with  the  De  Divi$wUione ;  all  the  editions  of  the 
latter,  mentioned  above  contain  it,  and  die  ssnw 
remarics  apply. 

4.  De  Augwriis — AugwroUci, 

Charisius  quotes  three  words  from  a  work  of 
Cicero  under  the  former  title,  Servius  refers  ap- 
parently to  the  same  under  the  latter  designation. 
We  know  nothing  more  upon  the  subject  (Cha- 
risius, i.  p.  98,  comp.  p.  1 12 ;  Serv.  cut  Virg.  AtM, 
r.  737.) 

2.  Spbbchrs. 

In  oratory  Cicero  held  a  position  very  difiercnt 
from  that  which  he  occupied  in  relation  to  phib- 
sophy,  whether  we  consider  the  amount  of  exertion 
and  toil  bestowed  on  each  pursuit  respectivdy,  of 
the  obstacles  external  and  internal  which  impeded 
his  advancement.  Philosophy  was  originally  view- 
ed by  him  merely  as  an  insttnment  which  mig^t 
prove  useful  in  fiibricating  weapons  for  the  strife  of 
the  bar,  and  in  bestowing  a  more  graceful  form  « 
his  compositions.  Even  after  he  had  learned  to 
prise  more  fully  the  study  of  mental  science,  it  was 
regarded  simply  as  an  intellectual  pastime.  Bat 
the  cultivation  of  eloquence  constituted  the  msin 
business  of  his  whole  life.  It  was  by  the  aid  d 
eloquence  alone  that  he  could  hope  to  emei^  from 
obscurity,  and  to  rise  to  wealth  and  honoor.  Upon 
eloquence,  therefore,  all  his  eneigies  were  craeto- 
trated,  and  eloquence  must  be  held  aa  the  om^ 
perfect  firuit  of  his  talents. 

Cicero  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  flourishing 
during  the  only  epoch  in  the  history  of  his  coontrr 
which  could  have  witnessed  the  foil  devtdopraait 
of  his  intellectual  strength  ;  had  he  lived  fiftj 
years  earlier  public  taste  would  not  have  beoi 
sufficiently  refined  to  appreciate  his  aocom|4i^ 
ments,  fifty  years  later  the  motive  for  exertJm 
would  have  ceased  to  exist.  In  estimating  t^ 
degree  of  excellence  to  which  Cicero  attained,  «e 
must  by  no  means  confine  oorsdves,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  philosophical  works,  to  a  critica]  ex- 
amination of  the  speeches  in  reference  to  the  natter 
which  they  contam,  and  the  style  in  which  thev 
are  expressed,  for  in  an  art  so  eminenUy  practioJ 
the  result  gained  is  a  most  important  element  in 
the  computation.  Even  had  the  orations  whirh 
have  come  down  to  us  appeared  poor  and  sforit- 
less,  we  should  nevertheless  have  been  justified  in 
concluding,  that  the  man  who  nnquestiofnably  de- 
tained a  mastery  over  the  minds  of  his  houcn. 
and  who  worked  his  way  to  the  first  offices  d 
state  by  the  aid  of  eloquence  alone^  must  Iot? 
been  a  great  orator ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  vp 
could  not  have  pronounced  such  an  optnion  with 
confidence  from  a  mere  perusal  of  his  ofati«aQSi 
however  perfect  they  may  appear  as  writing  un- 
less we  possessed  the  assurance,  that  they  were 
always  suited  to  the  ears  of  those  who  listened  to 
them,  and  generally  produced  the  e&ct  desired. 
This  being  premised,  we  may  very  briefly  gbace 
at  the  merits  of  these  woriu  as  literary  compoii- 
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tions,  and  then  conaider  their  chanicteriitics  with 
reference  to  the  claw  to  which  they  MTerally  be- 
long, and  the  aadiences  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
drMfled ;  aa  delibeiatiTO  or  judicial ;  delivered  in 
the  senate,  from  the  roatra,  or  before  the  tribunal 
of  a  judge. 

Every  one  muat  at  once  be  atmck  by  the  abao- 
kte  command  which  Cicero  had  over  the  reaourcea 
of  his  native  tongue.     Hia  worda  aeem  to  guah 
forth  without  an  effort  in  ask  ample  atream  ;  and 
the  raitained  dignity  of  hia  phraaeology  ia  pre- 
served from  pompoua  atiffiieaa  by  the  lively  aalliea 
of  a  ready  wit  and  a  vivid  imagination,  while  the 
happy  variety   which  he  communicated    to   hia 
cadencea  preventa  the  music  of  hia  carefdlly-meer 
vored  perioda  from  fidling  on  the  ear  with  clojring 
monotony.     It  ia  a  atyle  which  attracta  without 
startling,  which  fizea  without  &tigning  the  atten- 
tion.   It  preaenta  a  happy  medium  between  the 
florid  ezubenince  of  the  Aaiatic  achool  and  the 
nwagre  dryneaa  which  Calvua,  Brutna,  and  their 
ibliowen  miatook  for  Attic  teraeneaa  and  vigour. 
Bnt  thia  beauty,  although  admirably  calculated  to 
produce  a  powerful  impreaaion  for  the  moment, 
loses  somewhat  of  ita  charm  aa  aoou  aa  the  eye  ia 
aUe  to  look  ateadily  upon  ita  fiaadnationa.     It  ia 
too  evidently  a  work  of  art,  the  atraining  after 
ejilect  ia  too  manifeat,  aolidity  ia  too  often  sacrificed 
to  ihow,  melody  too  often  anbetituted  for  rough 
8ti«ngth;  the  orator,  paaaing  into  a  rhetorician, 
aeeka  nather  to  pleaae  the  fimcy  than  to  convince 
the  understanding ;  the  declaimer  usurps  the  place 
of  the  practical  man  of  bunneaa. 

If  the  akill  of  Cicero  in  composition  ia  aurpaaa- 
mg,  not  leaa  remarkable  vraa  hia  tact  and  judgment. 
No  one  erer  knew  human  nature  better,  or  aaw 
more  cleariy  into  the  recesaea  of  the  heart  No  one 
waa  ever  more  thoroughly  femiliar  with  the  na- 
tUHud  feelings  and  prejudicea  of  the  Ronuuis,  or 
could  avail  himself  more  fully  of  such  knowledge. 
But  although  prompt  to  detect  the  weaknesses  of 
others,  he  either  (Ud  not  perceive  or  could  not 
maater  hia  own.    The  same  wretched  vanity  which 
poved  aueh   a  fruitful  aouice  of  misery  in  hia 
political  career,  introduced  a  moat  aerions  vice  into 
his  oratory, — a  rice  which,  had  it  not  been  pal- 
liated by  a  multitude  of  virtuea,  might  have  proved 
&tal  to  his  reputation.     On  no  occaaion  in  hia 
speeches  can  he  ever  forget  himaell     We  perpetu- 
ally diacorer  that  he  ia  no  leaa  eager  to  reconunend 
the  advocate  than  the  cauae  to  hia  judgea. 

The  audiences  which  Cicero  addreased  were 
cither  the  senate,  the  peraona  entmated  with  the 
sdminiatimtion  of  the  lawa,  or  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  convoked  in  their  public  meetinga. 

In  the  aenate,  during  the  laat  daya  of  the  Re- 
pubBc,  eloquence  waa  for  the  moat  part  thrown 
away.  The  spirit  of  foction  waa  ao  atrong  that  in 
fU  important  queationa  the  final  issue  was  altogether 
independent  of  the  real  bearing  of  the  case  or  of 
the  arguments  employed  in  the  debate.  Of  the  ex- 
tant orations  of  Cicero,  nineteen  were  addressed  to 
the  Senate,  riz.  the  first  against  Rullus,  the  first 
and  fourth  ^^nst  Catiline,  twelve  of  the  Philippics, 
ioduding  the  second,  which  was  never  delivered, 
the  fragments  of  the  In  Toga  Candida  and  of  the 
/a  Godimm  el  Ourionemy  the  In  Puonemy  and  the 
Ih  ProcincHs  Conndaribua,  Each  of  these  is  ex- 
annoed  separately ;  it  is  enough  to  remark  at  pre- 
ient,  that  the  first  fifteen  were  called  forth  by  great 
emeigendes,   at   perioda  when  Cicero  for  a  brief 
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space  was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  the  state,  and 
would,  therefore,  exert  himself  with  spirit  and  con- 
scious dignity ;  that  the  three  following  contain  the 
outpourings  of  strongly-excited  personal  feelings, 
that  against  Piso  especially,  being  a  singular  speci- 
men of  the  coaraeat  invective,  while  the  De  Pro- 
vinciis^  which  alone  ia  of  a  atrictly  deliberative 
character,  ia  a  hune  attempt  to  give  a  folae  colouring 
to  a  bad  cauae. 

Occaaional  fiulurea  in  the  oourta  of  justice  would 
be  no  indication  of  want  of  ability  in  the  advocate, 
for  corruption  was  carried  to  such  a  frightful  extent, 
that  the  issue  of  a  trial  waa  frequently  determined 
before  a  syllable  had  been  spoken,  or  a  witness  ex- 
amined; but  it  would  appear  that  Cicero  was  gene- 
rally remarkably  fortunate  in  procuring  the  ac- 
quittal of  those  whose  cause  he  supported,  and, 
except  in  the  instance  of  Verres,  he  scarcely  ever 
am>eared  as  an  accuser.  The  courts  of  justice  were 
the  acene  of  all  hia  earlieat  triumphs;  his  devotion 
to  his  clients  alone  won  for  him  that  popularity  to 
which  he  owed  his  elevation  ;  he  never  was  seen 
upon  the  rostra  until  he  had  attained  the  rank  of 
praetor,  and  there  is  no  record  of  any  harangue  in 
the  senate  until  two  years  later.  We  have  some 
difficulty  in  deciding  the  precise  amount  of  praise 
to  be  awarded  to  him  in  this  branch  of  his  pro- 
fession, because  we  are  in  no  instance  in  possession 
of  both  sides  of  the  case.  We  know  not  how 
much  is  a  masterly  elucidation,  how  much  a  clever 
perversion  of  the  truth.  The  evidence  is  not  before 
us ;  we  see  points  which  were  placed  in  prominent 
relief^  but  we  are  unable  to  discover  the  facts  which 
were  quietly  kept  out  of  view,  and  which  may 
have  been  ail-important  What  we  chiefly  admiro 
in  these  pleadings  is  the  well-concealed  art  with 
which  he  tells  his  story.  There  is  a  sort  of  grace- 
ful simplicity  which  lulls  suspicion  to  sleep;  the 
circumstances  appear  so  plain,  and  so  natural,  that 
we  are  induced  to  follow  with  confidence  the  guid- 
ance of  the  orator,  who  is  probably  all  the  while 
leading  us  aside  from  the  truth. 

Although  the  criterion  of  success  must  be  ap- 
plied with  caution  to  the  two  classes  of  oratory 
we  have  just  reviewed,  it  may  be  employed  without 
hesitltion  to  all  dealings  with  popular  assemblies. 
We  must  admit  that  that  man  must  be  one  of  the 
greatest  of  orators  who  will  boldly  oppose  the  pre- 
judices and  pasaions  of  the  vulgar,  and,  by  the 
force  of  his  eloquence,  vrill  induce  them  to  abandon 
their  most  cherished  projects.  This  Cicero  frequent- 
ly did.  We  pass  over  his  oration  for  the  Manilian 
Uw,  for  here  he  had  the  people  completely  on  his 
side ;  but  when,  two  years  afterwards,  he  came  for- 
ward to  oppose  the  Agrarian  law  of  the  tribune 
Rullus,  he  had  to  struggle  with  the  prejudices,  in- 
tereata,  and  paaaions  of  the  people.  The  two 
speeches  delivered  on  this  occasion  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  are  triumphs  of  art  Nothing  can  be 
more  dexterous  than  the  tact  with  which  he  iden- 
tifies himself  with  his  hearers,  reminda  thera  that 
he  waa  the  creature  of  their  bounty,  then  lulls  all 
auspicion  to  aleep  by  a  warm  eulogy  on  the  Gracchi, 
declarea  that  he  waa  for  from  being  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  auch  measures,  although  atrongly  op- 
posed to  the  present  enactment,  which  was  in  fact 
a  disguised  plot  against  their  liberties,  and  then 
cunningly  taking  advantage  of  some  inadvertence 
in  the  wording  of  the  law,  contrives  to  kindle  their 
indignation  by  representing  it  as  a  studied  insult  to 
their  fovourite  Pompey,  and  through  hun  to  them* 
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•elves.  Not  less  remarkable  is  the  ingennity  with 
which,  in  the  second  address,  he  turns  the  tables 
upon  his  adversary,  who  had  sought  to  excite  the 
multitude  by  accusing  Cicero  of  being  a  supporter 
of  SuUa,  and  demonstrates  that  Rullus  was  the  real 
partisan  of  the  late  dictator,  since  certain  clauses  in 
the  new  rogation  would  have  the  effect  of  ratifying 
some  of  his  most  obnoxious  acts.  The  defenders 
of  the  scheme  were  forced  to  abandon  their  design, 
and  left  the  consul  master  of  the  field,  who  boasted 
not  unreasonably,  that  no  one  had  ever  carried  a 
popular  assembly  more  completely  with  him  when 
arguing  in  fisTour  of  an  Agrarian  Uw,  than  he  had 
done  when  declaiming  against  it.  His  next  exhi- 
bition was,  if  possible,  still  more  manrellons.  The 
love  of  public  amusements  which  has  always  formed 
a  strong  feature  in  the  Italian  character,  had  gra- 
dually become  an  engrossing  passion  with  the 
Romans.  At  first  the  spectators  in  the  theatres 
occupied  the  seats  without  distinction  of  rank  or 
fortune.  The  elder  Scipio,  however,  introduced  an 
ordinance  by  which  the  front  benches  in  the  orches- 
tra were  reserved  for  the  senate;  bnt,  notwithstand- 
ing the  immense  influence  of  Africanus,  the  inno- 
vation gave  a  heavy  blow  to  his  popularity.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  Roscios  Otho  carried  a  law  by 
which  places  immediately  behind  the  senators  were 
set  apart  for  the  equestrian  order,  the  populace 
were  rendered  furious ;  and  when  Otho,  not  long 
after  the  new  regulation  was  put  in  force,  entered 
the  theatre,  he  was  greeted  with  a  perfect  storm  of 
disapprobation.  The  knights  on  the  other  hand, 
shewed  every  inclination  to  support  their  bene&ctor, 
both  parties  grew  more  violent,  and  a  riot  seemed 
inevitable,  wnen  Cicero  entered,  called  upon  the 
spectators  to  follow  him  to  the  area  of  a  neighbour- 
ing temple,  and  there  so  wrought  upon  their  feelings 
that  they  returned  and  joined  heartily  in  doing 
honour  to  Otho.  Such  a  victory  needs  no  com- 
ment.    The  address  is  unhappily  lost 

In  order  to  avoid  repetition,  an  account  of  each 
oration  is  given  separately  with  the  biography  of  the 
individual  principally  concerned.  The  following 
table  presents  a  view  of  all  the  speeches  whose 
titles  have  been  preserved.  As  before,  those  which 
have  totally  perished  are  printed  in  italics ;  those  to 
which  two  asterisks  are  prefixed  survive  only  in  a 
few  mutilated  fragments ;  those  with  one  asterisk 
are  imperfect,  but  enough  is  left  to  convey  a  clear 
idea  of  the  work. 

Pro  P.  Quinctio,  u.  c.  81.     [Quinctiur.] 
Pro  Sex.  Roscio  Amerino,  b.  c.  80.     [Roscius.] 
Pro  MuUere  Arreima.     Before    his  journey  to 

Athens.     (See  above,  p.  709,  and  pro  Cacdn. 

33.) 

*  Pro  Q.  Roscio  Comoedo,  b.  c.  76.     [Roscius.] 
Pro  AdoUsoetUibus  Stculit^   B.  c.  75.     (See  Plut 

Cfc.6.) 

*  *  Quum  Quaestor  Lilybaeo  decederet,  a.  c.  74. 
Pro  Scamandro,  b.  c  ?4.     (See  pro  ClueaU  17.) 

[Clubntius.] 

•  •  Pro  L.  Vareno,  &  c.  71,  probably.  [Varbnus.] 

•  Pro  M.  Tullio,  b.  c.  71.     [M.  Tui.uus.] 

Pro  C.  Mustio.  Before  a.  c.  70.  (See  Ver,  AcL 
iu  53.  Never  published,  according  to  Pseud- 
Ascon.  in  53.) 

In  Q.  Caecilium,  a  c.  70.     [Vxrrss.] 

In  Verrem  Actio  prima,  5th  August,  B.  c.  70. 
[Vbrrbs.] 

In  Verrem  Actio  secunda.    Not  delivered.    [VxRr 

RX&] 
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♦  Pro  M.  Fonteio,  B.  c  69.    [PoimiU8.3 

Pro  A.  Caecina,  a  c  69,  probably.    [CABcnca.] 

•  •  Pro  P.  Oppio,  B.  c.  67.    [Oppius.] 
Pro  Lege  Manilla,  a  c.  66.  [Maniuus.] 

•  •  Pro  C.  Fundanio,  a  c.  66.     [Fundaniur.] 
Pro  A.  Cluentio  Avito,  a  c.  66.     [Clubktics.] 

*  *  Pro  C.  Manilio,  a  c.  65.     [Manilius.] 
Pro  L,  Corvinoy  a  c  65.      (See  Q.  Cic  <ie  ptHL 

eotu.  5.) 

*  *  Pro  C.  Comelio.     Two  orationab     a  a  63. 

[CORNBLIUS.] 

Pro  C.  Caipwrnio  Piaoma^  a  c  64.     [Pna] 

*  *  Oratio  in  Toga  Candida,  a  c.  64.    See  above, 
p.  711,  b.    [Catiuna.] 

•  •  Pro  Q.  Gallio,  a  c.  64.    [OAixiua] 
Orationes  Consulaies.  {Ad  AU,  iL  1;  ac.  63.) 

1.  In  SenaiMy  1st  Jannaiy.    * 

*  2.  De  Lege  Agraria,  Oratio 

prima,  in  senatu. 
De  Lege  Agraria,  Oiatb  )  [Rvllds.] 

secunda,  ad  populum. 
De  Lege  Agraria,  Oratio 

tertia,  ad  populum. 

*  *  3.  De  L.  Roscio  Othone.   [Otho.] 

*  4.  Pro  C.  Rabirio.     [Rabirius.] 

*  *  5.  De  Proscriptorom  Liberia. 

6.  In  deponenda  Provineia,      [Cahloca,  pi 

680.] 

7.  In  Catilinam  prima  Oratio, 

8th  Nov. 

8.  „      secunda,  9th  Nov.  }  [Catiliiu.] 

9.  M     tertia, 
10.        „     qnarta,     5th  Dec 

Pro  Murena.    Towards  the  end  of  a  c  631,  bat 
before  10th  Dec     [Murbna.] 

*  *  Contra  Concionem  Q.  Metelli,  3rd  Jan.,  a  c. 
62.    [Mktbllub.] 

Pro  P.  Comelio  Sulla,  a  c  62.     [Sdlla.] 

*  *  In  Clodium  et  Corionem,  a  c  61.    [See  M. 

TULUU8.] 

[Pro  A.  Licinio  Arehia.     Generally  isiigneil  ts 

a  a  61.    [Archias.]] 
Pro  Sdpione  Nasica,  a  c  60.     {Ad  AU.  iL  1.) 
Pro  L.  Valerie  Flacco,  b.  c.  59.     [L.  Flaocvs-] 
Pro  A.  Minmeio  Tkermo.    Twice  defended  in  a c 

59.     [Thbrmus.] 
Pro  AmsUio,     Before  a  c  56.     {Pro  CmL  10.) 

[Rupus.] 
ProALOipio,    After  a  c  57.    {Pro  Pimcl\.) 
[Post  Reditum  in  Senatn,  5th  Sept.,  a  c  57.] 
[Post  Reditum  ad  Quintet,  6th  v  7th  Sept.,  a  c 

57.] 
[Pro  Dome  sua  ad  Pontifiees»  29th  Sept.,  a  c.57.] 
[De  Haruspicum  Retpoosis,  a  c  56.] 
Pro  L.  Caipumio  Pwme  BeaHoy  Uth  Febi,  a  c. 

56.     {Ad  Q.  Fr.  iL  IZ,  %  6.) 
Pro  P.  Sextio.   Eariy  in  March,  a  a  56.  [Sxxncs.] 
In  Vatinium  Interrogatio.  Same  date.  [Vatlxjc&J 
Pro  M.  Caelio  Rufo.     [Rupus.] 
Pro  L.  Comelio  Balbo,  b.  c.  56.     [Balsiv.] 
De  Provinciis  Consolaribus,  a  c  56.    [A.Ga- 

BiNiua] 

♦  •  Do  R^  Alexandrino,  ac  56.  [A-OAanoci*; 

PtOLBMABUS  AULBTBa] 

In  L.  Pisonem,  a  c  55.    [Peso.] 

*  *  In  A.  Gabinium.    (Qmntil.  xL  1.  f  73.) 
Pro  Cn.  Phmcio,  a  c  55.     [PLAnaca.] 
Pro  Cumttio  Gaiio,  a  c.  55.     [GAU-ts.] 

Pro  C.  Rabirio  Postomo,  a  c  54.    IRa««ic» 
PosTUMua] 

•  •  Pro  Vatinio,  a  c.  54.    [Vatikiw.] 
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*  Pro  M.  Aemilio  Scauro,  a  c  54.     [Scaurus.] 
Pro  Cnmo  in  Senatu,  b.  c.  54.    (Ad  Fam,  L  9. 

§7.) 
Pro  Dnuo^  &  c.  54.  (Ad  AtL  W,  15.)  [Drusus.] 
Pro  a  Memio^  b.  c.  54.  (Ad  AtL  iv.  15.)    [Mba- 

8IU&) 

De  Reatmorum  Coma,  eoittra  Interamnaies,    {Ad 
AtL  iT.  15.) 

*  *  De  Aere  alieno  Milonu  Interrogatio,  &  c.  53. 
[MiLa] 

Pro  T.  Aimio  MOone,  b.  c  52.     [Milo.] 

Pro  M,  StM^eio,    Two  ontioiiA.    b.  c.  52.  [SAI^ 

ruus.] 
Omtra  71  AfuM^ucM  Pkmexm.    In  Dec  B.  c  52. 

(See^</Faiif.Tiil2,  PiU/^.Ti.4;  Dion  Caat. 

xL55.) 
Pro  Comelio  BolabeOa,  &  &  50.  (Ad  Fam,  iii.  10.) 
[Pro  M.  Marcello,  b.  c  47.    [M.  Marcsllu&]  ] 
Pro  Q.  Ligario,  b.  a  46.     [Q.  Lioarius.] 
Pro  Rege  Deiotaro,  &  c  45.     [Dbiotarus.] 
De  Pace^  in  Senatn,  17  March,  B.  &  44.    (Dion 

Caat.  xlir.  63.) 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  marks  attached  to  the 
Orations  in  the  aboye  lists  that  doubts  are  enter* 
tained  with  r^ard  to  the  genuineness  of  those 
Pro  Archia,  Post  Reditum  in  Senatu,  Pro  Domo 
sua  ad  Pontifices,  De  Hamspicum  Responsis,  Pro 
M.  MaioeUo.  An.  account  of  Uie  controversy  with 
regard  to  these  is  given  under  M.  Marcsllus. 

The  following  are  universally  allowed  to  be  spn- 
riotts»  and  therefore  have  not  been  admitted  into 
the  catalogue : 
[^'Responsio  ad  Orationem  C  Sallustii  Crispi.** 

[Sallustius.] 
Oiado  ad  Popnlum  et  ad  Equites  antequam  irat  in 

exiUunL 
Epistola  s.  Dedamatio  ad  Octavianum. 
Oiatio  advenus  Valerium. 
Oiatio  de  Pace.] 

The  Editio  l4inceps  of  the  Orations  is  probably 
that  printed  in  1471  at  Rome  by  Sweynheym  and 
Panrnvts,  f<^  under  the  inspection  of  Andrew, 
bishop  of  Aleria.  Another  edition  was  ^inted  in 
the  same  year  at  Venice,  by  Valdarfer;  and  a 
third  at  Venice,  in  1472,  by  Ambergau,  both  in 
fi^;  besides  which  there  is  a  fourth,  in  very 
ancient  characters,  without  date,  name  of  place 
or  printer,  which  many  bibliogr^hers  believe  to 
be  the  earliest  d  alL  The  most  useful  editions 
are  those  of  Jo.  Roigny,  fol.,  Paris,  1536,  contain- 
ing a  complete  collection  of  all  the  conunentaries 
which  had  appeared  up  to  that  date ;  of  Graevius, 
3  volsb  in  6  parts,  Amsterdam,  1695-—]  699,  form- 
ing part  of  tne  series  of  Variorum  Classics  in  8vo., 
mi  comprising  among  other  aids  the  notes  of 
Manntius  and  Lambinus  entire ;  to  which  we  may 
add  that  of  Klotz,  Leipzig,  1835,  3  vols.  8vo^  with 
excellent  introductions  and  annotations  in  the  Oer- 
nan  language.  The  best  edition  of  each  speech 
will  be  noticed  when  discussing  the  speech  itselt 

S.  CORRXSPONDKNCX. 

Cicero  during  the  most  important  period  of  his 
life  maintained  a  dose  correspondence  with  Atticus, 
and  wiUi  a  wide  circle  of  literary  and  political 
friends  and  connexions.  Copies  of  these  letters 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  systematically  preserved, 
and  so  late  as  B.  c  44  no  regular  coUection  had 
been  formed,  although  Tiro  was  at  that  time  in 
possession  of  about  seventy,  which  he  is  supposed 
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to  have  published  with  large  additions  after  the 
death  of  his  patron.  (Ad  Att,  xvi  5,  comp.  ad 
Fam,  xvi.  17.)  We  now  have  in  all  upwards  of 
eight  hundred,  undoubtedly  genuine,  extending 
over  a  space  of  26  years,  and  commonly  arranged 
in  the  fcjlowing  manner : 

1.  **£pistohffum  ad  Familiares  s.  Epistolamm 
ad  Diversos  Libri  XVI,**  titles  which  have  been 
permitted  to  keep  their  ground,  although  the  for- 
mer conveys  an  inaccurate  idea  of  the  contents^ 
and  the  latter  is  bad  Latin.  The  volume  contains 
a  series  of  426  epistles,  commencing  with  a  formal 
congratdation  to  Pompey  on  his  success  in  the 
MiUmdatic  war,  written  m  the  course  of  b.  c.  62, 
and  terminating  with  a  note  to  Cassius,  despatched 
about  the  beginning  of  July,  b.  c  43,  announcing 
that  Lepidus  had  l^en  declared  a  public  enemy  by 
the  senate,  in  consequence  of  baring  gone  over  to 
Antony.  They  are  not  pbced  in  chronological 
order,  but  those  addressed  to  the  same  indiriduals, 
with  their  replies,  where  these  exist,  are  grouped 
together  without  refereuce  to  the  date  of  the  rest 
Thus  the  whole  of  those  in  the  third  book  are 
addressed  to  Ai^ius  Pulcher,  his  predecessor  in  the 
government  of  Cilicia ;  those  of  the  fourteenth  to 
Terentia ;  those  of  the  fifteenth  to  Tiro ;  those  of 
the  fourth  to  Sulpicius,  Marcellus,  and  Figulns,  with 
replies  from  the  two  former;  while  the  whole  of 
those  in  the  eighth  are  from  M.  Caelius  Rufus, 
most  of  them  transmitted  to  Cicero  while  in  his 
province,  containing  full  particuhirs  of  all  the  poli- 
tical and  social  gossip  of  the  metropolis. 

2.  **  Epistolafum  ad  T.  Pomponium  Atticiim 
Libri  XVI.**  A  series  of  396  epistles  addressed  to 
Atticus,  of  which  eleven  were  written  in  the  years 
B.  c.  68,  67,  65,  and  62,  the  remainder  after  the 
end  of  a  c  62,  and  the  last  in  Nov.  b.  c.  44.  (Ad 
Att.  zvi.  15.)  They  are  for  the  most  part  in 
chronological  order,  although  dislocations  occur 
here  and  there.  Occasionally,  copies  of  letten  re- 
ceived from  or  sent  to  others — from  Caesar,  Antony, 
Balbus,  Hirtius,  Oppius,  to  Dolabella,  Phincus,  &c., 
are  included ;  and  to  the  16th  of  the  hist  book  no 
less  than  six  are  subjoined,  to  Plancns,  Capito,  and 
Cupiennins. 

3.  "^  Epistolamm  ad  Q.  Fntrem  Libri  III.** 
A  series  of  29  epistles  addressed  to  his  brother, 
the  first  written  in  b.  c.  59,  while  Quintus  was 
still  propraetor  of  Asia,  containing  an  admirable 
summary  of  Uie  duties  and  obligations  of  a  provin- 
cial governor;  the  last  towards  the  end  of  b. a  54. 

4.  We  find  in  most  editions  ^  Epistolarum  ad 
Brutum  Liber,**  a  series  of  eighteen  epistles  all 
written  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  eleven  from 
Cicero  to  Brutus,  six  from  Brutus  to  Cicero,  and 
one  from  Brutus  to  Atticus.  To  these  are  added 
eight  more,  first  published  by  Cratander,  five  from 
Cicero  to  Brutus,  three  firom  Brutus  to  Cicero. 
The  genuineness  of  these  two  books  has  proved  a 
fruitful  source  of  controversy,  and  the  question 
cannot  be  said  to  be  even  now  fully  decided,  al- 
though the  majority  of  scholars  incline  to  believe 
them  spurious.    [Brutus,  No.  21.] 

5.  In  addition  to  the  above,  collections  of  letters 
by  Cicero  are  quoted  by  various  authors  and  gram- 
marians, but  little  has  been  preserved  except  the 
names.  Thus  we  can  trace  that  there  must  have 
once  existed  two  books  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  three 
books  to  Caesar,  three  books  to  Pansa,  nine  books 
to  Hirtius,  eight  books  to  M.  Brutus,  two  books  to 
young  M.  Cicero,  more  than  one  book  to  Calvus, 
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more  than  one  book  to  Q.  Axins,  single  letters  to 
M.  TitiniuB,  to  Cato,  to  Caerellia,  and,  under  the 
title  of  ^  Epistola  ad  Pompeium,'^  a  lengthened 
narrative  of  the  events  of  his  consulship.  (A  scon. 
ad  OraL  pro  PUutc  c  34,  pro  Suit  c  24.) 

Notwithstanding  the  manifold  attractions  offered 
by  the  other  works  of  Cicero,  we  believe  that  the 
man  of  taste,  the  historian,  the  antiquary,  and  the 
student  of  hunuui  nature,  would  willingly  resign 
them  all  rather  than  be  deprived  of  the  Epistles. 
Greece  can  furnish  us  with  more  profound  philoso- 
phy, and  with  superior  oratory ;  but  the  ancient 
world  has  left  us  nothing  that  could  supply  the 
pkice  of  these  letters.  Whether  we  regard  them 
as  mere  specimens  of  style,  at  one  time  reflecting 
the  conversational  tone  of  forailiar  every-day  life 
in  its  most  graceful  form,  at  another  sparkling  with 
wit»  at  another  cUuming  applause  as  works  of  art 
belonging  to  the  highest  class,  at  another  couched 
in  all  the  stiff  courtesy  of  diplomatic  reserve ;  or 
whether  we  consider  the  ample  materials,  derived 
from  the  purest  and  most  inaccessible  sources, 
which  they  supply  for  a  history  of  the  Roman  con- 
stitution during  its  last  struggles,  affording  a  deep 
insight  into  the  personal  dispositions  and  motives 
of  Uke  chief  leaders, — or,  finally,  seek  and  find  in 
them  a  complete  key  to  the  character  of  Cicero 
himself^  unlocking  as  they  do  the  most  hidden 
secrets  of  his  thoughts,  revealing  the  whole  man  in 
all  his  greatness  and  all  his  meanness, — their  value 
is  altogether  inestimable.  To  attempt  to  give  any 
idea  of  their  contents  would  be  to  analyse  each  in- 
dividuallv. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Epittoiae  ad  Fami- 
liaret  was  printed  in  1467,  4to.,  being  the  first 
work  which  issued  from  the  press  of  Sweynhejrm 
and  Pannarts  at  Rome.  A  second  edition  of  it 
was  published  by  these  t3rpographer8  in  1 469,  foL, 
under  the  inspection  of  Andrew  of  Aleria,  and  two 
others  were  produced  in  the  same  year  at  Venice 
by  Jo.  de  Spira. 

Editions  of  the  Epidolae  ad  AUiaun^  ad  M, 
BrtUum^  ad  Q.  Fratrem,  were  printed  in  1470  at 
Rome  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannarts,  and  at  Venice 
by  Nicol.  Jenson,  both  in  folio ;  they  are  taken 
firom  different  MSS.,  and  bibliographers  cannot 
decide  to  which  precedence  is  due.  The  first  which 
exhibited  a  toleiable  text  was  that  of  P.  Victorius, 
Florence,  1571,  which  follows  the  MS.  copy  made 
by  Petrarch.  The  commentaries  of  P.  Manutius 
attached  to  the  Aldine  of  1 548,  and  frequently  re- 
printed, are  very  valuable. 

The  most  useful  edition  is  that  of  SchUtx,  6  vols. 
8vo.,  HaL  1809 — 12,  containing  the  who\e  of  the 
Epistles,  except  those  to  Brutus,  arranged  in  chro- 
nological order  and  illustrated  with  explanatory 
notes.  The  student  may  add  to  these  the  transla- 
tion into  French  of  the  letters  to  Atticus  by  Mon- 
gault,  Paris,  1738,  and  into  German  of  all  the 
letters  by  Wieland,  Zurich,  1808—1821,  7  vols. 
8vo.,  and  the  work  of  Abeken,  Cicero  m  aeitien 
Brie/en^  Hanov.  1835. 

4.   POXTICAL  W0RK& 

Cicero  appears  to  have  acquired  a  taste  for 
poetical  composition  while  prosecuting  his  studies 
under  Archias.  Most  of  bin  essays  in  this  depart- 
ment belong  to  his  earlier  years ;  they  must  be 
regarded  as  exercises  undertaken  fbr  improvement 
or  amusement,  and  Uiey  certainly  in  no  way  in- 
creased his  r^mtation. 
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1.  **  Vertu»  IIomericL  Translations  from  Ho- 
mer. (See  (is /Vr.  V.  18.)  The  lines  which  sn 
found  de  Divitu  ii.  30,  Tiueida$t.  iii.  26, 9,  de  Fbu  r. 
1 8 ;  Augustin,  de  CHv.  Dei,  v.  8,  amounting  in  sE 
to  44  hexameters,  may  be  held  as  sfifinnMns. 

2.  *  Arati  Pkaenomema, 

3.  **  Araii  Prognodica, 

About  two-thirds  of  the  former,  amoontiiif  to 
upwards  of  five  hundred  hexameter  lines,  of  whidi 
4/0  are  neariy  continuous,  have  been  ptiscrred, 
while  twenty-seven  only  of  the  latter  mnsin. 
The  translation  is  for  the  most  part  very  do»— 
the  dull  copy  of  a  dull  original.  Both  pieces  ven 
juveline  efforts,  alUiou^  subsequently  cozrected 
and  embellished.  (De  Nat.  Dear,  iL  41,  coop. 
adAU.u.1,)     [Aratus,  Avisnus,  Osrmamf 
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4.  **  Alcyomee,  Capitolinus  (Gwrdiam,  3)  noh 
tions  a  poem  under  this  name  ascribed  to  Ciodn* 
of  which  nearly  two  lines  are  quoted  by  Nddn. 
(s.  V.  Praeviut.) 

7.  *  *  Limon,  Four  hexameter  lines  in  pnise 
of  Terence  from  this  poem,  the  geneiml  subjiEct  of 
which  is  unknown,  are  quoted  by  Snetontos.  ( Vk, 
TerenL  6.) 

8.  **  Afarims,  Written  before  the  year  B.C 
82.  (De  Leg.  L  1;  VeU.  Pat.  iL  26.)  A  qmited 
fragment  of  thirteen  hexameter  lines,  describiiig  s 
prodigy  witnessed  by  Marius  and  interpreted  by 
him  as  an  omen  of  success,  is  quoted  in  ii 
DivimaUom  (I  47),  a  single  line  in  the  de  Ltgbm 
(i.  1),  and  another  by  IsidMUS.  (Orig.  xix.  1.) 

^.*De  Rebue  m  Ckmsulatu  gaUe,  Cicero  wreis 
a  history  of  his  own  consuhLip,  first  in  Greek 
prose,  which  he  finished  before  the  month  of  Jane, 
B.C.  ^(S  (ad  AtL  ii.  l),and  soon affcenrards a Lstia 
poem  on  the  same  subject,  divided,  it  would  sesa, 
into  three  parts.  A  fragment  consisting  of  seventj- 
eight  hexameters,  if  quoted  from  the  second  book 
in  the  (fe  Divmatiome  (L  11-13),  three  lines  fnn 
the  third  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (iL  3),  aod 
verse  by  Nonius.  ($.  v.  Boemtm  ) 

10.  *  *  De  meit  Temporibme.  W>  are  ii 
by  Cicero  in  a  letter  belonging  to  b.  c.  54  (mdFem. 
L  9),  that  he  had  written  three  books  in  vase 
upon  his  own  times,  including,  as  we  gather  fria 
his  words,  an  account  of  his  exile,  his  suflieriagst 
and  his  recall — the  whole  being  probably  a  co»- 
tinuation  of  the  piece  hist  mentioned.  Four  dis- 
jointed lines  only  remain  (Qnintil.  xi.  1.  {  24,  n. 
4.  §  41),  one  of  which  is,  ^  Cedant  ansa  to^ 
concedat  laurea  linguae,**  and  the  other,  the  s»- 
lucky  jingle  so  well  known  to  us  from  Jnveaal  (z. 
122),  **'  0  fortunatam  natam  me  consnle  Roma.^ 

11.  *  *  TamdoMtU,  An  elegy  upon  sane  ta- 
known  theme.  One  line  and  a  word  are  hoA  in 
the  commentary  of  Servius  on  Virgil  {BaL  L  51..) 

12.  *  *  LibeUus  Jocularis.  Our  acqaaifitsaoe 
with  this  is  derived  solely  from  Quintilian  (riii'  & 
§  73),  who  quotes  a  punning  couplet  as  the  vscds 
of  Cicero  **"  in  quodam  joculari  Kbello.** 

13.  PoHthts  GlameMe,  Plutarch  tells  as  tb^tt 
Cicero,  while  yet  a  boy,  wrote  a  little  pocn  ia 
tetruneters  with  the  above  title.  The  sabfct  is 
unknown.    (Plut.  Oie,  2.) 

14.  Epigramma  us  Tiromem,  MentJoBed  hy 
Pliny.   (^.  viL  4.) 

The  poetical  and  other  fragments  of  Ckeio  sn 
given  in  their  most  accurate  foca«  with  usrfil  » 
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troductory  notices,  in  the  edition  of  the  whole 
worki  by  Nobbe,  1  vol.  4to.,  Leipx.  1827,  and 
again  with  lome  improvementt  by  Orelli,  toL  iv. 
pt.  ii^  1828. 

5.  Historical  and  Misckllanbous  Works. 

I.**  De  meis  ContUm  a.  Afeorum  Connliorum 
ExpotHio.  We  find  from  Aaconius  and  St.  Augoa- 
tin  that  Cicero  pabliahed  a  work  under  aome  auch 
title,  in  juatificadon  of  his  own  policy,  at  the 
period  when  he  feared  that  he  might  lose  his  eleo- 
timi  for  die  conaulahip,  in  consequence  c^  the  op- 
position and  intrignea  of  Cniaaua  and  Caesar.  A 
few  aentenoea  only  remain.  (Aacon.  ad  OraL  m 
Tog,  Comd, ;  Auguatin.  e.  Julian,  Pelag,  y,  5 ; 
Fnmto,  Eaic  EloaU,) 

2.  De  Contulatu  (irtpl  t^s  liwartias).  The  only 
purely  hiatorical  work  of  Cicero  waa  a  commentary 
on  hia  own  conaulahip,  written  in  Greek  and 
finished  before  the  month  of  June,  b.  c.  60,  not 
one  word  of  which  haa  been  aaved.  (Ad  AU,  ii. 
J ;  Plat  Cboa.  8 ;  Dion  Caas.  xlvi  *21 ;  comp.  ad 
Fan,  Y.  12.) 

3.  De  JLaude  Oae$aris.  It  ia  dear  from  the 
commencement  of  a  letter  to  Atticua  (iv.  5 ;  10th 
April,  B.  c.  56),  that  Cicero  had  written  a  book  or 
pamphlet  in  praiae  of  Caesar.  He  doea  not  give 
the  title,  and  waa  eridently  not  a  little  aahamcd  of 
hia  petfnmance. 

4.  *  *  Af.  Caio  a.  Lam  M,  Caltmu,  A  panegy- 
ric upon  Cato,  composed  after  his  death  at  Utica 
m  B.  c.  46,  to  which  Caesar  replied  in  a  work  en- 
titled Antioaio,  [Cabsar,  p.  555,  a.]  A  few 
words  only  remain.  (Ad  AU,  xiL  40  ;  OeU.  xiiL 
19;  IMacrob.  vi  2;  Priadan.  z.  8,  p.  485,  ed. 
KiehL) 

5.  Lama  PordaM,  A  panegyric  on  Porcia,  the 
aister  of  M.  Cato  and  wife  of  L.  Domitus  Aheno- 
barbus,  written  in  b.  c.  45,  soon  after  her  death. 
(Ad  AU,  xiiL  37,  48.) 

6.  *  *  Oeeonomica  ex  XenaphoniB,  Probably  not 
so  much  a  doae  translation  as  an  adaptation  of  the 
treatise  of  Xenophon  to  the  wants  and  habits  of 
the  Romans.  It  waa  vmpoaed  in  the  year  b.  c 
80,  or  in  79,  and  waa  divided  into  three  books, 
the  argmnenta  of  which  have  been  preserved  by 
Servioa.  The  firat  detaUed  the  duties  of  the  mia- 
toess  of  a  household  at  home,  the  second  the  duties 
of  the  master  of  a  household  out  of  doors,  the 
third  waa  upon  agriculture.  The,  moat  important 
fragments  are  contained  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
hooka  of  Columella,  which  together  with  thoae 
derived  from  other  aourcea  have  been  carefully 
collected  by  Nobbe  (CicercnU  Opera,  Leipzig, 
1827X  'uid  will  be  found  in  Orelli^a  Cicero,  vol  iv. 
pt  2.  p.  472.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Oeorg,  i,  43;  Cic. 
ikOf.u.  24.) 

7.  CStorograpUa,  Priadan,  according  to  the  text 
naoaUy  received  (xvil  6  ),mention8  ^Chorographiam 
Ciceronianam,**  but  the  most  recent  editor,  Krehl, 
loppoaes  **  orthographiam**  to  be  the  true  reading, 
while  others  aubatitute  **  chronographiam.**  If 
**ehorogTaphia**  be  correct,  it  may  refer  to  the  geo- 
grq>hical  work  in  which  Cicero  waa  engaged  &  c 
59,  aa  we  read  in  letters  to  Atticua.  (iL  4,  6,  7.) 

8.  Admiranda.  A  aortof  conunonplace  book  (h* 
roister  of  curious  fecta  referred  to  by  the  elder 
Pliny.  (H,  N,  xxxL  8,  28,  comp.xxix.  16,  vii.  2, 
21.) 

It  IB  doubtful  whether  works  under  the  follow- 
ing titles  were  ever  written  by  Cicero :— 
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1.  De  OHhograpihia,  2,  De  Re  MUiiari,  3. 
l^/tumyma,  4.  De  Numero$a  Oratume  ad  Tironem, 
5.  Orpheus  a.  de  AdoUtoente  Studioso.  6.  De  M»- 
moria.  Any  tiacta  which  have,  been  published 
from  time  to  time  under  the  above  titlea  aa  works 
of  Cicero,  auch  aa  the  i>e  /20  Militari  attached  to 
many  of  the  old«r  editiona,  are  unquestionably 
spurious.  (See  Angelo  Mai,  Caialog,  Cod,  Am- 
broe,  cl ;  Bandini,  Catalog,  BHU,  Laurent  iii.  p. 
465,  and  Suppl.  ii.  p.  381 ;  Fabric.  Bibl,  Lai.  i. 
p.  211;  Orelli,  Ciceromt  Opera,  vol  iv.  pt  iL 
p.  584.) 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  collected  works  of 
Cicero  was  printed  at  Milan  by  Alexander  Minu- 
tianua,  4  vola.  fol.,  1498,  and  reprinted  with  a  few 
changea  due  to  Budaeua  by   Badius  Ascenaius, 
Paris,  4  vols.  foL,  1511.     Aldua  Manutiua  and 
Naugeriua  publiahed  a  complete  edition  in  9  vola. 
fol.,  Venet,  1519 — 1523,  which  aerved  aa  the 
modd  for  the  aecond  of  Aacenaiua,  Paria,  1522,  2 
or  4  vola.  foL     None  of  the  above  were  derived 
from  MS.  authoritiea,  but  were  merely  copiea  of 
varioua  earlier  impreaaiona.    A  gradual  progreaa 
towarda  a  pure  text  ia  exhibited  in  Uioae  which 
follow : — Cratander,  BaaU.  1528,  2  vola.  fol.,  cor- 
rected by  Bentinua  after  certain  Heidelberg  MSS. ; 
Hervagiue,  Baail.  1534,  4  vola.  feL ;  Junta,  Yen. 
1534 — 1537,  4  vola.  foL,  an  entirely  new  recension 
by  Petrua  Victorius,  who  devoted  hia  attention 
eapedally  to  the  correction  of  the  Epistles  from  the 
Medicean  MSS. ;  Car,  Stepkanue,  Paris,  1555,  4 
vols,  fol.,  containing  many  new  readings  from 
MSS.  in  France  ;  Dumyeiue  Lambi$uu,  Lutet  ap. 
Bemardum  Turrisanum,  1566,  4  vols.  foL,  with  an 
ample  conmientary, — ^in  every  respect  more  worthy 
of  praise  than  any  of  the  forcing,  and  of  the 
gr^test  importance  to  the  critic  ;  6Vit/er,  Hamburg, 
Froben.  1618,  4  vols.  foL,  induding  the  collationa 
of  aundry  German,  BelgiMi,and  French  MSS.,  fol- 
lowed in  a  great  measure  by  Jac,  Oronovius,  Lug. 
Bat  1691,  4  vols.  4to.,  and  by  Verburgiue,  Amst 
Wetstein.  1724,  2  vols,  fol.,  or  4  vols.  4ta,  or  12 
vols.  8vo.,  which  comprehenda  also  a  large  coUection 
of  noteaby  eariier  acholara ;  Olivet,  Qenev.  1743 — 
1749,  9  vola.  4to.,  with  a  commentary  ^  in  usum 
Delphini,**   Yery  frequently  reprinted ;    Emeeti, 
HaL  Sax.  1774—1777,  5  vols.  8vo.,  in  7  parts, 
immeasurably  superior,  with  all  its  defects,  to  any 
of  its  predeoeaaora,  and  atill  held  by  aome  as  the 
atandard;    Schutz,  Lips.  1814—1823,  20  vola., 
small  8V0.,  in  28  parts,  with  uaefiil  prolegomena 
and  aummariea  prefixed  to  the  varioua  works.   The 
small  editiona  printed  by  Elzevir,  Amat.  1684 — 
1699,  11  vola.  12mo.,  by  Foulie,  Glasg.  1749,  20 
vols.  16mo.,  and  by  Barbou,  Paris,  1768,  14  vols. 
12mo.,  are  much  esteemed  on  account  of  thdr 
neatneaa  and  accuracy. 

All  othera  muat  now,  however,  give  pUce  to 
that  of  Ortlii,  Turic.  1826—1837,  9  vola.  8vo.,  in 
1 3  parte.  The  text  haa  been  reviaed  with  great 
induatry  and  judgment,  and  is  as  pure  as  our  pre- 
sent resources  can  render  it,  whUe  the  valuable 
and  well-arranged  selection  of  readings  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  each  page  enable  the  scholar  to  form 
an  opinion  for  himsel£  There  is  unfortunately  no 
commentary,  but  this  want  is  in  some  degree  sup- 
plied by  an  admirable  **■  Onomasticon  Tullianum/* 
drawn  up  by  Orelli  and  Baiter  jointly,  which 
forms  the  three  concluding  volumes. 

The  seventh  volume  contains  the  Scholiasts  upon 
Cicero,  C.  Marius  Victorinus,  Rufimu,  C.  Julius 
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Victor,  Boethias,  Faronitu  Eologioi,  Akobiiii 
Pedianui,  Scholia  Bobieniia,  Scholiasta  Gronori- 
anua. 

6.  Q.  TvLLtvs  CicxRo,  ton  of  No.  2,  was  born 
about  B.  c.  102,  and  was  educated  along  with  his 
elder  brother,  the  orator,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Athens  in  b.  a  79.  (De  Fm.  y.  1.)  In  &  a  67 
he  was  elected  aedile,  and  held  the  office  of  paetor 
in  B.  c.  62.  After  his  period  of  senrioe  in  the  citj 
had  expired,  he  succeeded  L.  Flaccus  as  governor 
of  Asia,  where  he  remained  for  upwards  of  three 
years,  and  during  his  administration  gare  great 
offence  to  many,  both  of  the  Greeks  and  of  his 
own  countrymen,  by  his  violent  temp^,  unguarded 
language,  and  Uie  corruption  of  his  &vourite  freed- 
man.  Statins.  The  murmurs  arising  from  these 
excesses  called  forth  from  Marcus  that  celebrated 
letter  (ad  Q.  Fr,  L  2),  in  which,  after  warning  him 
of  his  &ults  and  of  the  nnfiatyourable  impression 
which  they  had  produced,  he  proceeds  to  detail 
the  qualifications,  duties,  and  conduct  of  a  perfect 
provincial  ruler.  Quintus  returned  home  in  b.  c 
68,  soon  after  his  brother  had  gone  into  exile,  and 
on  his  approach  to  Rome  was  met  by  a  large  body 
of  the  citizens  (pro  SexL  31),  who  had  flocked  to- 
gether to  do  hun  honour.  He  exerted  himself 
strenuously  in  promoting  all  the  schemes  devised 
for  procuring  the  recall  dt  the  exile,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  threatened  with  a  criminal  prose- 
cution by  App.  Claudius,  son  of  C.  Godius  (odAtL 
iii.  17),  and  on  one  occasion  nearly  fell  a  victim  to 
the  violence  of  one  of  the  meroenary  mobs  led  on 
by  the  demagogues.  (Pro  Sexi,  35.)  In  b.  c  55 
he  was  appointed  legatus  to  Caesar,  whom  he  at- 
tended on  the  expedition  to  Britain,  and  on  their 
return  was  despatched  with  a  legion  to  winter 
among  the  Nervii.  (&  c  54.)  Here,  immediately 
after  the  disasters  of  Titurius  Sabinus  and  Aurun- 
culeius  Cotta,  his  camp  was  suddenly  attacked  by 
a  vast  multitude  of  the  Eburones  and  other  tribes 
which  had  been  roused  to  insurrection  by  Ambi- 
orix.  The  assault  was  closely  pressed  for  several 
days  in  succession,  but  so  energetic  were  the  mea- 
sures adopted  by  Cicero,  although  at  that  very 
time  suffering  from  great  bodily  weakness,  and  so 
bravely  was  he  supported  by  his  soldiers,  that  they 
were  enabled  to  hold  out  until  relieved  by  Caesar, 
who  was  loud  in  his  commendations  of  Uie  troops 
and  their  commander.  (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  24,  &c.) 

Quintus  was  one  of  the  legati  of  the  orator  in 
Cilicia,  a,  c.  51,  took  the  chief  command  of  the  mili- 
tary operations  against  the  mountaineers  of  the 
Syrian  frontier,  and  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  insisted  upon  sharing  his  fortunes  and 
following  him  to  the  camp  of  Pompey.  (Ad  AU, 
iz.  1,  6.)  Up  to  this  time  the  most  perfect  confi- 
dence and  the  warmest  affection  subsisted  between 
the  brothers;  but  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
(b.  c.  48)  the  younger,  giving  way  to  the  bitter^ 
ness  of  a  hasty  temper  exasperated  by  disappoint- 
ment, and  stimulated  by  the  representations  of  his 
son,  indulged  in  the  most  violent  language  towards 
M.  Cicero,  wrote  letters  to  the  most  distinguished 
persons  in  Italy  loading  him  with  abuse,  and,  pro- 
ceeding to  Alexandria,  made  his  peace  with  Caesar. 
(B.  a  47.)  (Ad  AtL  xi.  5,  9,  13,  14—16,  20.)  A 
reconciliation  took  place  after  his  return  to  Italy ; 
but  we  hear  little  more  of  him  until  the  year  b.  c. 
43,  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  proscription  of  the 
triumvirs. 

Quintus,  in  addition  to  his  military  reputation. 
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was  an  aspirant  to  literary  fiime  also,  and  in  poetiy 
Cicero  considered  him  superior  to  himself.  (Ad  Q. 
Fr.  iii  4.)  The  £ut  of  his  having  oompooed  Ibar 
tragedies  in  sixteen  days,  even  although  they  may 
have  been  mere  translations,  does  not  impress  os 
with  a  high  idea  of  the  probable  quality  of  his  pro- 
ductions (ad  Q.  Fr.  iiL  5) ;  but  we  possess  no  spe- 
cimens of  his  powers  in  this  department,  with  the 
excepti<m  of  twenty-four  hexameters  on  tiie  twehv 
signs,  and  an  epigram  of  four  lines  on  the  love  of 
women,  not  very  complimentary  to  the  sex.  (Am- 
tholog,  LaL  v.  41,  iiL  88.)  In  prose  we  have  aa 
address  to  his  brother,  entitled  De  PHktiome  Om- 
mZotes,  in  which  he  gives  him  very  sound  advice 
as  to  the  best  method  of  attaining  his  object. 

Quintus  was  married  to  Pomponia,  sister  of 
Atticus ;  but,  from  incompatibility  of  tamper,  their 
union  was  singukrly  unhappy.  As  an  example  of 
their  matrimonial  squabbl^  the  reader  may  tthx 
to  a  letter  addressed  to  Atticus  (v.  1),  which  con- 
tains a  most  graphic  and  amusing  dncription  of  a 
scene  which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  lady^ 
brothei^in-law.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  20 ;  Dion  Cus» 
xL  7,  xlviL  10.) 

7.  M.  TuLLius  CiCKRO,  only  son  of  the  orator 
and  his  wife  Terentia,  was  bom  in  die  year  b.  c. 
65,  on  the  very  day,  apparently  (ad  Ait  L  2),  on 
which  L.  Julius  Caesar  and  C.  Marcius  Figulns 
were  dected  consuls.  He  is  frequently  spoken  <^ 
while  a  boy,  in  terms  of  the  warmest  afiection,  in 
the  letters  of  his  fother,  who  watched  over  his 
education  with  the  most  earnest  care,  and  made 
him  the  companion  of  his  journey  to  Cilicia.  (b.  c. 
51.)  The  autumn  after  their  arrival  he  was  sent 
along  with  his  school-fellow  and  cousin,  Quintna, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  king  Deiotarus  (ad  AtL  v.  17)* 
while  the  proconsul  and  his  legati  were  prosecuti]]^ 
the  war  against  the  highlanders  of  Anumus.  He 
returned  to  Italy  at  the  end  of  b.  c.  50,  was  in- 
vested with  the  manly  gown  at  Arpinnm  in  tb« 
course  of  March,  b.  c.  49  (ad  AU.  ix.  6, 19),  being 
then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  passed  over  to  Greece 
and  joined  the  army  of  Pompey,  where  he  received 
the  command  of  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  gaining 
great  applause  frt>m  his  general  and  from  the  whole 
army  by  the  skill  which  he  di^layed  in  military 
exercises,  and  by  the  steadiness  with  which  he 
endured  the  toils  of  a  soldier^s  life.  (Dt  C^.  ii. 
13.)  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  remained  at 
Brundisium  un^  the  arrival  of  Caesar  from  the 
East  (tul Fam.  xiv.  \\,ad  AU.  xi.  18),  was dioten 
soon  afterwards  (b.  c.  46),  along  with  young 
Quintus  and  a  certain  M.  Caesiua,  to  fill  the  oSnot 
of  aedile  at  Arpinum  (<ad  fhau  xiiL  11),  and  the 
following  spring  (&  c.  45)  expressed  a  strong  wish 
to  proceed  to  Spain  and  take  part  in  the  war 
against  his  former  friends.  He  was,  however, 
persuaded  by  his  fiither  to  abandon  this  ill-judged 
project  (ad  AU,  xii.  7),  and  it  was  deterauned 
that  he  should  proceed  to  Athens  and  Uiefe  prose- 
cute his  studies,  dong  with  several  pwsons  of  his 
own  age  belonging  to  the  most  diitingnishcd 
fomilies  of  Rome.  Here,  although  provided  with 
an  allowance  upon  the  most  liberal  scale  (ad  AtL 
xii.  27,  32),  he  fell  into  irr^fular  and  extravagant 
habits,  led  astray,  it  is  said,  by  a  rhetoridaa 
named  Gorgias.  The  young  man  seems  to  have 
been  touched  by  the  remonstrances  of  Cicero  and 
Atticus,  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Tiro  (ad  Patm. 
xvi.  21),  expresses  great  shame  and  sorrow  for  hb 
past  misconduct,  giving  an  accoimt  at  the 
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tme  of  hk  leformed  mode  of  life,  and  difigent  ap- 
plicatioii  to  philosophy  under  Ciatippas  of  Mytilene 
— repTMentationt  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
Tarious  individoala  who  Tisited  him  at  that  period. 
{Ad  AU,  xiT.  16,  XT.  4,  6, 17,  20,  xvi.  1,  adFam. 
xiL  16.)    After  the  deiith  of  Caesar  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  military  tribune  by  Brutus,  gained 
oTer  the  legion  commanded  by  L.  Piso,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Antonius,  defeated  and  took  prisoner  C. 
Antoniua,  and  did  much  good  service  in  the  course 
of  the  Macedonian  campaign.    When  the  republi- 
can army  was  broken  up  by  the  rout  at  PhUippi, 
he  joined  Sezt  Pompeius  in  Sicily,  and  taking  ad- 
▼antase  of  the  amnesty  in  fifiTour  of  exiles,  which 
fwmed  one  of  the  terms  of  the  couTention  between 
that  chief  and  the  triumvirs  when  they  concluded 
a  ihort-liyed  peace  (b.  c.  39^  returned  to  the 
metropoliB.    Here  he  lived  in  retirement  and  ob- 
Kority,  until  Octavianus,  touched  perhaps  with 
nmone  on  account  of  his  former  treachery  to  the 
fiuoily,  caused  him  to  be  admitted  into  the  college 
of  angary  and  i^ter  his  final  rupture  with  Anto- 
ny, aisnmed  him  as  his  colleague  in  the  consul- 
■hipu  (b.  c.  30,  firom  13th  Sept)    By  a  singular 
coincidence,  the  despatch  announcing  the  capture 
of  the  fieet  of  Antony,  which  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  his  death,  was  addressed  to  the  new 
eoDMil  in   his  official    capacity,  and  thus,  says 
Pltttaith,  ^  the  divine  justice  reserved  the  com- 
pletion of  Antonyms  punishment  for  the  house  of 
Cicero,**  for  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  decree  tbit  all  statues 
and  monuments  of  Antony  should  be  destroyed, 
Bod  that  no  individual  of  that  fiunily  should  in 
time  coming  bear  the  name  of  Marcus.  Middleton 
has  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the 
▼ictoiT  thus  announced  was  the  battle  of  Actium, 
hat  this  was  fought  about  eleven  months  before 
the  event  in  question.    Soon  after  the  termination 
<tf  his  office,  Cicero  was  nominated  governor  of 
Ana,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Syria,  and  we 
l^ar  no  more  of  him. 

Young  Cicero  was  one  of  those  characters  whose 
ume  would  never  have  appeared  on  the  page  of 
luitory  had  it  not  been  for  the  fiune  of  his  fitther ; 
*nd  that  fame  proved  to  a  certain  extent  a  misfor- 
tone^  since  it  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  va- 
nons  follies  and  vices  which  might  have  escaped  un- 
notioed  in  one  enjoying  a  less  Ulustrious  parentage. 
Although  naturally  indolent  {ad  AtL  vi.  1),  Uie 
advantages  of  education  were  by  no  means  lost 
upon  him,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  style  and  tone 
of  those  two  epistles  which  have  been  preserved 
{od  Fam.  xvi  21,  25),  which  prove  that  the  praise 
bestowed  on  his  compositions  by  his  fitther  did  not 
proceed  from  mere  blind  partiality  (ad  AtL  xiv.  7. 
<▼.  17),  while  his  merits  as  a  soldier  seem  unquee- 
tionable.  Even  the  stories  of  his  dissipation  scarcely 
justify  the  bitterness  of  Seneca  and  Pliny,  the  hit- 
ter of  whom  records,  upon  the  authority  of  TergiUo, 
that  he  was  able  to  swallow  two  congii  of  wine  at 
a  draught,  and  that  on  one  occasion,  when  intoxi- 
cated,  he  threw  a  cup  at  M.  Agrippa,  an  anecdote 
which  Middleton,  who  is  determined  to  see  no 
&nlt  in  any  one  bearing  the  name  of  Cicero,  oddly 
ci»nigh  quotes  as  aiTexample  of  courage  and  high 
•pint. 

(Plin.  //.  N.  xxiL  3,  &C.,  xiv.  28;  Senec. 
Sfuuor.  6,  de  Bene/,  iv.  30 ;  Plut  Cio.  and  BruL; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  19,  20,  v.  2 ;  Dion  Cass.  xiv.  15, 
xlvi  3,  18,  41,  19.) 
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8.  Q.  TuLLius  CicsRo,  son  of  No.  6,  and  of 
Pomponia,  sister  of  Atticns,  must  have  been  bom 
about  B.  c.  66  or  67,  for  we  find  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  invest  him  with  the  manly  gown  in  the 
year  e.c  51  (ad  Att,  v.  20).  He  passed  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  his  boyhood  vrith  his  cousin 
Marcus,  under  the  eye  of  his  uncle,  whom  he  ao- 
companied  to  Cilicia,  and  who  at  an  eariy  period 
remarked  his  restless  vehemence  and  self-confidence, 
observing  that  he  required  the  curb,  while  his  own 
son  stood  in  need  of  the  spur  (ad  AtL  vi  1,  3,  7), 
although  he  at  the  same  time  had  formed  a  &vour- 
able  opinion  of  his  disposition  from  the  propriety 
with  which  he  conducted  himself  amidst  the 
wrangling  of  his  parents  (ad  Att  I,  c).  Before 
leaving  Cicilia,  however,  he  appears  to  have  begun 
to  entertain  some  doubts  of  his  nephew*s  upright- 
ness, and  these  suspicions  were  fully  verified  by  a 
letter  which  the  youth,  tempted  it  would  seem  by 
the  prospect  of  a  great  reward,  despatched  to  Caesar 
soon  after  the  ouU)reak  of  the  civil  war,  betraying 
the  design  which  his  fiither  and  his  uncle  had 
formed  of  quitting  Italy.  (Ad  AtL  x.  4,  7.)  His 
unamiable  temper  broke  forth  with  savage  violence 
after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  when  he  loaded  his 
uncle  with  the  most  virulent  vituperation  in  hopes 
that  he  might  thus  the  more  easily  propitiate  the 
conqueror.  Having  obtained  pardon  firom  Caesar 
he  accompanied  him  to  Spain,  ever  seeking  to  gain 
favour  by  raiUng  against  his  own  nearest  relations, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  dictator  was  for  a  while 
the  right-hand  man  of  Antony  (ad  AtL  xiv.  20), 
but,  having  taken  some  offisnce,  with  characteristic 
fickleness  he  went  over  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  by 
whom  he  was  kindly  received,  was  in  consequence 
included  in  the  proscription  of  the  triumvirs,  and 
was  put  to  death  at  Rome  in  b.  c.  43.  He  is  sud 
on  this  occasion  to  have  in  some  degree  made 
amends  for  his  former  errors  by  the  steadfiutness 
with  which  he  refused  to  divulge  the  place  where 
his  father  was  concealed,  even  when  pressed  by 
torture.    (Dion  Cass,  xlvii  10.)  [W.  R.] 

CICURI'NUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  fiunily 
of  the  Veturia  gens.  Varro  says  (L.  L.  vii  91, 
ed.  Miiller),  that  the  Veturii  obtained  the  surname 
of  Cicurii  horn  their  quiet  and  domesticated  (deur) 
disposition.  Cicurinus  seems  to  have  been  the 
name  of  two  distinct  fimiilies  of  the  Veturia  gens, 
which  were  called  respectively  the  Crassi  Cicurini 
and  Gemini  Cicurini:  the  members  of  each  are 
given  below  in  chronological  order. 

1.  P.  VxTURius  OsMiNUS  CicmnNUS,  consul 

B.  c.  499  with  T.  Aebuthis  Elva.  In  this  year  siege  * 
was  hud  to  Fidenae,  Crustumeria  was  taken,  and 
Praeneste  revolted  from  the  Latins  to  the  Romans. 
In  Livy  (ii.  19)  his  praenomen  is  CaitUf  but  Diony- 
sius  (v.  58)  has  Puiiius;  and  the  hitter  name  is  pre- 
ferable, as  it  seems  likely  enough  that  the  P.  Vetu- 
rins,  who  was  one  of  the  first  two  quaestors,  was 
the  same  as  the  consuL  (Plut.  PopUc  1 2.) 

2.  T.  Vkturius  Gbminus  Cicurinus,  consul 
B.  c.  494  with  A.  Virginius  Tricostus  Caelioman- 
tanus,  in  which  year  the  plebs  seceded  to  the  sacred 
mountain,  and  the  tribunate  of  the  plebs  was  esta- 
blished. Cicurinus  was  sent  against  the  Aequi, 
who  invaded  the  Latin  territory  this  year;  but 
they  retired  at  his  approach,  and  took  refuge  in 
the  mountains.  (Liv.  ii.  28-30;  Diony8.vi34; 
Ascon.  M  Cornel,  p.  76,  ed.  Orelli.) 

3.  T.  Vkturius  Gbminus  Cicurinus,  consul 
&  c.  462,  with  L.  Lucretius  Tridptinus,  defeated 
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the  Volsci,  and  on  this  account  entered  the  dty 
with  the  honour  of  an  ovation.  (Liy.  iiL  8,  10 ; 
Dionjs.  ix.  69 ;  Diod.  xi.  81.) 

4.  C.  Vbturius  p.  p.  Obminus  Cicurinu8| 
consul  B.C.  455  with  T.  Romilius  Rocus  Vaticanus, 
marched  with  his  colleague  against  the  Aequi. 
They  defeated  the  enemy,  and  gained  immense 
booty,  which  however  they  did  not  distribute 
among  the  soldiers,  but  sold  on  account  of  the 
poverty  of  the  treasury.  They  were  in  consequence 
both  brought  to  trial  in  the  next  year :  Veturius 
was  accused  by  L.  Alienus,  the  plebeian  aedile, 
and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  10,000  asses.  As 
some  compensation  for  his  ill-treatment  by  the 
plebeians  he  was  elected  augur  in  453.  (Liv.  iii 
31,  32 ;  Dionys.  x.  33 ;  Diod.  xiL  5.) 

5.  Sp.  Vbturius  Sp.  p.  P.  n.  Crassus  Cicu- 
RiNUS,  one  of  the  first  decemvirate,  b.  c.  451  f  Fast 
Capitol.),  called  L.  Veturius  by  Livy  (iii  33)  and 
T.  Veturius  by  Dionysius  (x.  66). 

6r  Sp.  Vbturius  Crassua  Cicurinus,  consular 
tribune  in  B.  c.  417.  Livy  (iii.  47)  calls  him  Sp. 
Ruiilius  Crassus ;  but  this  no  doubt  is  a  fidse  read- 
ing, for  Diodorus  (xiiL  7)  has  Sp.  Veturius,  and 
the  Rutilia  gens  was  moreoyer  plebeian,  and  had 
not  the  cognomen  of  Crassus. 

7.  M.VBTURIU8  Tl  p.  Sp.  n.  Crassus  Cicurinus, 
consular  tribune  B.  c.  399, — ^the  only  patrician 
elected  this  year ;  his  five  colleagues  were  all  ple- 
beians.   (Liv.  T.  13 ;  Diod.  xiv.  54.) 

8.  C.  Vbturius  Crassus  Cicurinus,  consular 
tribune  b.  a  377,  and  a  second  time  in  369  during 
the  agitation  of  the  Licinian  laws.  (Liv.  tL  32, 36 ; 
Diod.  XV.  61,  77.) 

9.  L.  Vbturius  L.  p.  Sp.  n.  Crassus  Cicurinus, 
consular  tribune  two  years  successively,  b.  c.  368, 
367,  in  the  latter  of  which  years  the  Licinian  laws 
were  carried.   (Liv.  vi.  38,  42.) 

CIDA'RIA  (Ktfiopia),  a  surname  of  the  Eleusi- 
nian  Demeter  at  Pheneus,  in  Arcadia,  derived 
either  from  an  Arcadian  dance  called  K(8api5,  or 
firom  a  royal  head-dress  of  the  same  name.  (Pans. 
viillS.  §1.)  [L.S.] 

CILIX  (K(\i|),  a  son  of  Agenor  and  Telephassa. 
He  and  his  broUiers  Cadmus  and  Phoenix  were 
sent  out  by  their  father  in  search  of  Europa,  who 
had  been  carried  off  by  Zeus.  Cilix  settled  in  the 
country  which  derived  firom  him  the  name  of  Cili- 
cia.  He  is  called  the  &ther  of  Thasus  and  Thebe. 
(Herod,  vii.  91 ;  Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  1 ;  Hygin.  Fab, 
178;  Diod.  V.  49.)  [L.  S.] 

CILLA  (KiXAa),  a  daughter  of  Laomedon  and 
•  Placia  or  Leucippe,  and  a  sister  of  Priam.  At  the 
time  when  Hecabe  was  pregnant  with  Paris,  the 
seer  Aesacus  declared  that  mother  and  child  must 
be  put  to  death  in  order  to  avert  a  great  calamity ; 
but  Priam,  who  referred  tliis  prophetic  declaration 
to  Cilia  and  her  son  Menippus  by  Thymoetus, 
made  them  suffer  instead  of  Hecabe  and  Paris. 
( ApoUod.  iii.  12.  §  8;  Tzeti.  ad  Lyooph,  224.) [L.S.] 

CILLAS  or  CILLUS  (KiAAof  or  KiAAoy),  the 
charioteer  of  Pelops,  whose  real  name,  according  to 
a  Troezenian  tradition,  was  Sphaerus.  His  tomb 
was  shewn  near  the  town  of  Cilia  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  temple  of  Apollo.  (Paus.  t.  10. 
§2;  Strab.  xiii.  p.613.)  [L.  S.] 

CI'LNII,  a  powerful  £unily  in  the  Etruscan 
town  of  Arretium,  who  seem  to  haye  been  usually 
firm  supporters  of  the  Roman  interests.  They  were 
driven  out  of  their  native  town  in  B.  a  30U  by 
the  party  opposed  to  them,  but  were  restored  by 
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the  Romani.  The  Cilnii  were  noblet  or  Lm* 
mones  in  their  state,  and  some  of  them  in  andenl 
times  may  have  held  even  the  kingly  dignitj. 
(Comp.  Hor.  Cam,  i.  1.  1,  ill  29.  1,  Sernuit 
3.)  Till  the  £iU  of  the  republic  no  separate  indi- 
vidnal  of  this  fiunUy  is  mentioned,  for  the  **  Gl- 
nius*^  of  Silius  Italicus  (vii  29)  is  a  poetiod 
creation,  and  the  name  hxis  been  rendered  <iaeftj 
memorable  by  C.  Cilnius  Maecenas,  the  intimstt 
friend  of  Augustus.  [Mabcbnas.]  It  appon 
from  sepulchral  inscriptions  that  the  Etmscan  focm 
of  the  name  was  fettle  or  Qfetne,  whidi  vat 
changed  by  the  Romans  into  CUmitu^  modi  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Etruscan  Lecme  was  altered  ints 
lActmus.    (M'dller,  Etrusker,  L  p.  414.) 

CILO  or  CHILO,  a  Roman  surname,  seenu  to 
have  been  written  in  either  way,  as  we  find  botb 
forms  on  coins  of  the  Flaminia  gens.  (Eckh<i  v. 
p.  212.)  The  Latin  grammarians,  howevtf,  state 
that  CUo  was  implied  to  a  person  with  a  long  sad 
narrow  head,  and  Chilo  to  one  with  large  or  tind[ 
lips.  ( Velius  Long.  p.  2234,  Flav.  Caper,  p.  2242. 
Charis.  p.  78,  ed.  Putschius  ;  Festus,  s.  e.  (Mo.) 

CILO,  a  Roman  senator,  caUed  by  Appiaa 
KbAur^  proacribed  in  n.  a  43  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv. 
27),  may  perhaps  be  the  tame  as  the  Cikstke 
friend  of  Toranius  and  Cicero,  whom  the  latter 
mentions  in  b.  c.  45.     (Cic  ad  Fam.  vi  20.) 

CILO,  or  CHILO,  L.  FLAMl'NIUS.  ocaro 
only  on  coins,  of  which  a  specimen  is  annezcd. 
The  obverse  represents  the  head  of  Venus,  ai^ 
the  reverse  Victory  driving  a  biga.  The  interpre- 
tation of  the  inscription  on  the  obverse,  1 1 11.  Via. 
Pri.  Fl.,  is  not  certain.  We  know  that  Johai 
Caesar  increased  the  number  of  the  superintendam 
of  the  mint  from  three  to  four,  and  it  has  tbeicfeie 
been  supposed  that  this  Fhuninius  Chilo  was  oe« 
of  the  fiirst  four  superintendents  appointed  by  Cae- 
sar, and  that  the  above  letters  refer  to  this,  bei^ 
equivalent  to  IllVir  primmjiamdae  mumOm.  (Ee- 
khel,  T.  pp.  212,  213.) 


CILO,  JU'NIUS,  procurator  of  Pontos  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  brought  the  Bosponn  Mitkri- 
dates  to  Rome  in  a.  d.  50,  and  received  afttf* 
wards  the  consular  insignia.  (Tac  Amm,  xn.  21.) 
Dion  Cassius  speaks  (Ix.  33)  of  him  as  governor  df 
Bithynia,  and  relates  an  amusing  tale  respecting 
him.  The  Bithymans  came  before  Claadiut  to 
complain  of  Cilo  having  taken  bribo,  but  as  the 
emperor  could  not  hear  them  on  accoont  of  the 
noise,  he  asked  those  standing  by  hii  side  what 
they  wid.  Narcissus  thereupon  told  him  that  they 
were  returning  thanks  to  CUo,  upon  wfaic^  Claa- 
diua  appointed  him  to  the  government  of  the  pr»- 
vince  for  two  years  longer. 

CILO,  or  CHILO,  P.  MA'GIUS,  nnadeied  at 
Peiraeeus,  in  b.  c.  45,  M.  Claudius  MarceDus,  who 
had  been  consul  in  51,  and  killed  himself  ianne- 
diately  afterwards.  Cilo  was  a  friend  and  cBeot  d 
Maroellns,  and  a  rumour  waa  circulated  at  the  time 
by  Caeaar^a  enemies,  that  the  dictator  had  iastifstcd 
him  to  commit  the  mordier.  Bmtoa  wrote  to  Ckei« 
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to  defend  Caesar  from  this  charge.  The  real  motire 
for  the  crime  seems  to  have  been,  that  Maicelltu 
refused  to  advance  Cilo  a  sum  of  money  to  relieve 
him  from  his  embarrassments.  (Cic.  ad  AU,  ziiL  10, 
ad  Fam.  iv.  12.)  Valerius  Mazimos  (ix.  11.  §  4) 
says,  that  Cilo  had  served  under  Pompey,  and 
that  he  was  indignant  at  Marcellos  preferring  an- 
other friend  to  him.  Livy  {EpiL  115)  calls  him 
CW.  Magios. 

CILO    SEPTIMIA'NUS,  L.  FA'BIUS,  to 
whom  an  inscription  quoted  by  Tillemont  after 
Onaphrius  Panvinins  gives  the  names  Catinius 
Acilttnns  Lepidus  Fnlgmianns,  was  consul  in  a.  d. 
193  and  204,  and  was  the  chosen  friend  of  Sep- 
timios  Severos,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  prae- 
fect  of  the  dty  and  tutor  to  his  two  sons.    Having 
endotvoored  to  mediate  between  the  brothers,  he 
incurred  the  hatred  of  the  elder,  who  after  the 
murder  of  Oeta  gave  orders  that  the  man  who  had 
ever  acted  towards  him  the  part  of  a  father,  and 
whom  he  had  often  addressed  by  that  title,  should 
be  included  in  the  massacre  which  followed.    The 
soldiers  hastened  to  the  mansion  of  Cilo,  and  after 
plundering  it  of  all  the  costly  furniture  and  other 
precious  ejects,  dragged  him  from  the  bath,  com- 
pelled him  to  walk  through   the  stieete  in  his 
wooden   slippers  and  a  single   scanty  garment, 
buffeting  him  as  they  hurried  along  with  the  in- 
tention of  putting  him  to  death  when  they  should 
have  reached  the  palace.     This  gratuitous  cruelty 
proved  his  salvation.     For  the  populace,  beholding 
one  whom  they  had  been  wont  to  honour  treated 
with  such  indignity,  began  to  murmur,  and  were 
joined  by  the  ci^-gnards.    A  tumult  was  immi- 
nent,  when  Caracalla  came  forth  to  meet  the  mob, 
and  partly  through  fear,  partly  perhaps  touched 
for  a  moment  with  compunction,  threw  his  own 
doak  over  the  shoulders  of  his  former  preceptor, 
once  more  addressed  him  as  father  and  master, 
gare  orders  that  the  tribune  and  his  attendanto 
who  had  been  sent  to  perpetmte  the  crime  should 
themselves  be  put  to  death,  not,  says  Dion,  because 
tfaej  had  wished  to  slay  their  victim,  but  because 
they  had  fiiiled  to  do  so,  and  continued  to  treat 
him  with  the  outward  semblance  at  least  of  re- 
spect.    The  only  other  anecdote  preserved  with 
regard  to  Cilo  is,  that  he  saved  the  life  of  Macrinus 
at  the  time  when  the  latter  was  upon  the  point  of 
sharing  the  fiste  of  Piantianus  [Plautianus], 
whose  agent  he  was,  and  thus  the  destruction  of 
Caracalla  was  indirectly  hastened  by  the  friend 
and  benefiictor  whom  he  had  sought  to  destroy. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixzvii.  4,  Izxviii.  11;  Spartian.  Caror 
cdL  4  ;  Aurel.  Vict.  Epit,  20.)  [W.  R.] 

CIMBER,  C.  A'NNIUS,  the  son  of  Lysidicus, 
bad  obtained  the  praetorship  from  Caesar,  and  was 
one  of  Antonyms  supporters  in  B.  a  43,  on  which 
aooonnt  he  is  vehemently  attacked  by  Cicero.  He 
was  chaiged  with  having  killed  his  brother,  whence 
Cicero  calls  him  ironicsdly  FkiladetphuA,  and  per- 
petrates the  pun  Nisi  forte  jitre  Germanum  Citnber 
ocddit^  that  is,  **  unlns  perchance  he  has  a  right 
to  kill  his  own  countnrman,**  as  Cimber  is  the 
name  of  a  German  people,  and  Oennanus  signifies 
in  Latin  both  a  German  and  a  brother.  (Cia 
I^hiL  xiii.  12,  zL  6 ;  QnintiL  viil  3.  §  27  ;  comp. 
Cic  ad  AtL  zv.  13;  Suet.  Aug,  86.)  Cimber 
was  an  orator,  a  poet,  and  an  historian,  but  his 
merita  were  of  a  low  order,  and  he  is  ridiculed  by 
Vir)gfl  in  an  epigram  preserved  by  Qnintilian  (Lc). 
(Haachke,  De  t\  Aimio  Ombroy  Rostoch.  1824.) 
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CIMBER,  P.  GABI'NIUS,  one  of  the  CatiU- 
narian  conspirators,  &  c.  63.  (Cic.  in  CaL  iii.  3, 
5,  6,  iv.  6.) 

CIMBER,  L.  TI'LLIUS  (not  TuUius),  one  of 
the  murderers  of  Caesar,  B.  c.  44.  When  Caesar 
first  became  supreme,  Cimber  was  one  of  his 
warmest  supporters  (Cic.  PkiUpp,  ii.  1 1 ;  Senec 
de  Ira,  iii.  30) ;  and  we  find  Cicero  making  use  of 
his  influence  with  the  Dictator  in  behalf  of  a 
friend  (Ad  Fam,  vL  12).  He  was  rewarded 
with  the  province  of  Bithynia.  But  for  some 
reason  (Seneca  says  from  disappointed  hopes)  he 
joined  the  conspirators.  On  the  &tal  day,  Cimber 
was  foremost  in  the  ranks,  under  pretence  of  pre- 
senting a  petition  to  Caesar  praying  for  his  brother*s 
recall  from  exile.  Caesar  motioned  him  away; 
and  Cimber  then,  seizing  the  Dictator*s  gown  with 
both  hands  drew  it  over  his  neck,  so  as  to  pull 
him  forward.  After  the  assassination,  Cimber 
went  to  his  province  and  raised  a  fleet,  with  which 
(if  we  may  believe  the  author  of  the  Pseudo-Bru- 
tus Epistles  to  Cicero,  i.  6)  he  defeated  Dolabella. 
When  Cassius  and  Brutus  marched  into  Macedo- 
nia, Cimber  co-operated  with  the  fleet,  and  appears 
to  have  done  good  service.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  102, 
105.)  He  was  a  bold  active  man,  but  addicted  to 
wine  and  riotous  living,  so  that  he  asked  jokingly. 
Ego  quemquamferam,  qui  viuum/erre  turn  possum  ? 
(Senec.  EpuL  83.  11.)  [H.  G.  L.] 

CIMON  (Kifu^),  1.  Nicknamed  from  his  sil- 
liness  KooKtfios  (Plut.  CHm,  4),  will  be  best  de- 
scribed by  the  fdlowing  table. 

Cypselus  ^  the  same  wife  ^  Steaagoras  I. 

Miltiades  L  Cimon  I. 

(Herod.  vL  35.)  I 


Stesagoras  II. 
(Her.  vl  38.) 


MUtiades  II. 
(The  victor  at  Marathon.) 
Married  Hegesipyle,  the 
daughter  of    Olorus,    a 
Thiacian  king. 

Cimon  II.  Elpinice. 

He  was  banished  by  Peisistratus  from  Athens, 
and  during  his  banishment  won  two  Olympic 
victories  with  his  fouivhorse  chariot  He  allowed 
Peisistratus  to  be  proclaimed  victor  at  the  second, 
and  was  in  consequence  suffered  to  return  to 
Athens.  But  when  after  the  death  of  Peisistratus 
he  gained  another  Olympic  victory  with  the  same 
horses,  he  was  secretly  murdered  by  order  of  the 
sous  of  the  tyrant    (Herod,  vi.  103.) 

2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  the 
great  Miltiades,  is  mentioned  in  Herodotus  as  pay- 
ing his  fiither*s  fine  and  capturing  Eton.  (vi.  136, 
vii.  107.)  This  latter  event,  the  battle  of  Eury- 
medon,  the  expedition  in  aid  of  Sparta,  and  his 
death  in  Cyprus,  are  the  only  occasions  in  which 
he  is  expressly  named  by  his  relation,  Thncydides ; 
whose  summary,  moreover,  of  the  history  of  this 
period  leaves  us  by  its  briefness  necessarily  depen- 
dent for  much  on  the  additional  authorities,  which 
form  the  somewhat  heterogeneous  basis  of  PIu- 
tarch*s  biography.  We  find  here  the  valuable  con- 
temporary recollections  of  Ion  of  Chios  (cc  5.  9), 
and  the  almost  worthless  contemporary  gossip  and 
scandal  of  the  Thasian  Stesimbrotus:  some  little 
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also  from  the  poets  of  the  time,  Cratinui,  Melan- 
thiua,  and  Archelaiu.  He  seems  to  hare  followed 
Thucydidea,  though  not  very  strictly,  as  a  guide  in 
general,  while  he  filled  np  the  details  frt)m  the 
later  historians,  perhaps  from  Theopompus  more 
than  from  Ephorus,  whose  account,  as  followed 
probably  by  Diodorus  (xL  60),  differs  materially. 
He  appears  to  have  also  used  Callisthenes,Cratinns, 
Phanodemus,  Diodorus  Periegetes,  Oorgias,  and 
Nausicrates;  Aristotle,  Enpolis,  Aristophanes,  and 
Critias. 

On  the  death  of  Miltiades,  probably  in  b.  a 
489,  Cimon,  we  are  told  by  Diodorus  (Excerpta, 
p.  255),  in  order  to  obtain  the  corpse  for  burial, 
took  his  fother^s  place  in  prison  till  his  fine  of 
50  talents  should  be  paid.  [MiLTiAOsa]  It  ap- 
pears, however,  certain  (see  Dem.  e.  Androi.  p. 
603)  that  the  drt/Jo,  if  not  the  imprisonment, 
of  the  public  debtor  was  legally  inherited  by 
the  son,  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  whose  life  comes 
in  many  parts  from  Theopompus,  states  the  con- 
finement to  have  been  compulsory.  The  fine 
was  eventually  paid  by  Callias  on  his  marriage 
with  Elpinice,  Cimon*s  sister.  [Callias,  No.  2, 
p.  567,  b.]  A  more  difllcult  point  is  the  previous 
connexion  and  even  marriage  of  Cimon  with  this 
sister  or  half-sister,  which  was  recorded  by  nume- 
rous writers,  but  after  all  was  very  probably  the 
scandal  of  Stesimbrotus  and  the  comedians.  (Eupo- 
lis,  op.  PImL  dm,  15,  comp.  4 ;  Nepos,  CHm.  1 ; 
A  then.  xiii.  p.  589.)  Nor,  again,  can  we  very 
much  rely  on  the  statement  which  Plutarch  in- 
troduces at  this  time,  that  he  and  Themistocles 
vied  with  each  other  at  the  Olympian  games  in 
the  splendour  of  their  equipments  and  banquets. 
(Plut  ThemuL  5.)  It  is  more  credible  that  his 
first  occasion  of  attracting  notice  and  admiration 
was  the  forwardness  with  which,  when  the  city 
in  a  a  480  was  to  be  deserted,  he  led  up  to 
the  citadel  a  company  of  young  men  to  offer 
to  the  goddess  their  now  unserviceable  bridles. 
(Plut  dm.  5.)  After  the  battle  of  Plataea, 
Aristeides  brought  him  forward.  They  were 
placed  together  in  477  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian 
contingent  to  the  Greek  armament,  under  the 
supreme  command  of  Pausanias.  Cimon  shared 
the  glory  of  transferring  that  supremacy  to  Athens, 
and  in  Uie  first  employment  of  it  reduced  the  Per- 
sian garrison  at  Fion,  and  opened  the  important 
district  in  the  neighbourhood  for  Athenian  coloni- 
zation. (Plut  CUn,  6 ;  Herod.  viL  107  ;  Thua  1 98; 
Nepos,  dm,  2 ;  SchoL  ad  Ae$di,  de  Fals,  Leg,  p. 
755,  &Cm  ed.  Reiske ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  ii.  App.  ix.) 
In  honour  of  this  conquest  he  received  from  his  coun- 
trymen the  distinction,  at  that  time  unprecedented, 
of  having  three  busts  of  Hermes  erected,  inscribed 
with  triumphal  verses,  but  without  mention  of  the 
names  of  the  generals.  (Plut  dm,  6  ;  Aesch.  & 
Ctenph.  p.  573,  ed.  Reiske.)  In  476,  apparently 
under  his  conduct,  the  piratical  Ddopians  were 
expelled  from  Scyros,  and  a  colony  planted  in  their 
room ;  and  the  remains  of  Theseus  discovered 
there,  were  thence  transported,  probably  after  some 
years*  interval  (b.  c.  468)  with  great  pomp  to 
Athens.  (Plut  dm,  8 ;  Paus.  L  17.  §  6,  iii.  3.  §  6.) 

The  reduction  of  Carystus  and  Naxos  was, 
most  likely,  effected  under  his  command  (Thuc.  i. 
98) ;  and  at  this  period  he  was  doubtless  in  war 
and  politics  his  country*s  chief  citisen.  His  co- 
adjutor at  home  would  be  Aristeides  ;  how  far  he 
contributed  to  the  banishment  of  Themistocles  may 
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be  doubtful  (Comp.  Pint  AruL  25,  Tim.  24.) 
The  year  b.  a  466  (according  to  Clinton ;  Krbfier 
and  others  persist  in  placing  it  eariier)  saw  the 
completion  of  his  glory.  In  the  command  of  tke 
allied  forces  on  the  Asiatic  coast  he  met  a  Peniu 
fleet  of  350  ships,  attacked  them,  captured  200, 
and  following  the  fugitives  to  the  shofe,hytke 
river  Eurymedon,  in  a  second  and  obttinste  m- 
gagement  on  the  same  day,  routed  the  land  aiDft* 
ment ;  indeed,  according  to  Plutarch,  be  crowMd 
his  victory  before  night  by  the  defeat  of  a  ran- 
forcement  of  80  Phoenician  ships.  (Pint  Cm.  12; 
Thuc.  i.  100 ;  Diod.  xi.60,  with  Wessding^snote.) 
His  next  achievement  was  the  expulsion  of  tke 
Persians  from  the  Chersonese,  and  the  snbjectiflB 
of  the  territory  to  Athens,  accompanied  pechapi 
with  the  recovery  of  his  own  patrimoov.  Tbe 
effect  of  these  victories  was  doubtless  very  gnst; 
they  crushed  periiaps  a  last  aggressive  movenust, 
and  fixed  Persia  finally  in  a  defensive  poatin. 
In  later  times  it  was  believed,  though  oo  evideooe, 
as  was  shewn  by  Callisthenes,  quite  insnffideat, 
that  they  had  been  succeeded  by  a  treaty  (tke 
famous  peace  of  Cimon)  negotiated  throu^  CaQiM, 
and  containing  in  its  alleged  conditions  tbe  most 
humiliating  concessions.  They  placed  Cimoo  st 
the  height  of  his  power  and  glory,  the  chief  of  timX 
empire  which  his  character  had  gained  for  Atbeoa, 
and  which  his  policy  towards  the  allies  was  rea- 
dering  daily  firmer  and  completer.  Themktocfei, 
a  banished  man,  may  perhaps  have  witn^sed  kis 
Asiatic  triumphs  in  sorrow  ;  the  death  of  Aristodoi 
had  left  him  sole  possessw  of  the  inflnenoe  tkj 
had  hitherto  jointly  exercised  :  not  had  time  jk 
matured  the  opposition  of  Perides.  (Pint  dn.  13, 
14.)  Still  the  loss  of  the  old  friend  and  the  » 
pidly  increasing  influence  of  the  new  oppoaeat 
rendered  his  position  precarious. 

The  chronology  of  the  events  that  fiJkiw  is 
henceforth  in  most  points  disputed ;  accordiag 
to  Clinton*s  view,  which  cannot  hai^y  be  de- 
serted, the  revolt  of  Thasos  tock  pbos  in  465; 
in  463  Cimon  reduced  it;  in  the  year  interve»- 
ing  occurred  the  earthqu^e  and  insnirectioa  at 
Sparta,  and  in  consequence,  upcm  Cimon^  nzgnrt 
appeal,  one  if  not  two  (Plut.  dm.  16;  ooaop. 
Aristoph.  Lytistr,  1137)  expeditions  were  seal 
from  Athens,  under  his  command,  to  assist  the 
Spartans.  In  these  occurreiices  were  found  the 
means  for  his  hnmiliaticm.  During  the  sie^  sf 
Thasos,  the  Athenian  colonists  on  the  Stiyaoa 
were  cut  off  by  tbe  Thradans,  and  Cimoo  se^ 
to  have  been  expected,  after  his  victofj  there,  ts 
retrieve  this  disaster  :  and,  neglecting  to  do  so,  he 
was  on  his  return  brought  to  trial ;  but  the  acca- 
sation  of  having  taken  bribes  from  Akxander  d 
Macedon,  was,  by  Pericles  at  any  rate,  not  strocglT 
urged,  and  the  result  was  an  aoqnittaL  The  ter- 
mination of  his  Lacedaemonian  poti^  in  the  jea- 
lous and  insulting  dismissal  of  their  Athe&iaa 
auxiliaries  by  the  Spartans,  and  the  conseqacot 
rupture  between  the  two  states  was  a  moce  sedeas 
blow  to  his  popularity.  And  the  victocy  of  his 
opponents  was  decided  when  Ephialtes  and  Reti- 
cles, after  a  severe  struggle,  carried  their  sMasait 
for  reducing  the  authority  of  the  aristocratic  Afcie- 
pagus.  Upon  this  it  would  seem  hb  ostmooa 
ensued.  Soon  after  its  commencement  (a.  c.  457) 
a  Lacedaemonian  army,  probably  to  meet  the  views 
of  a  violent  section  of  the  defeated  party  m  Atb^n, 
posted  itself  at  Tanagra.    The  Athemass  adiaaccd 
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to  meet  it :  Cimon  requested  pennission  to  fight 
in  his  place ;  the  generals  in  suspicion  refused :  he 
departed,  begging  his  own  friends  to  yindicate  his 
cbaracter :  they,  in  number  a  hundred,  placed  in  the 
ensuing  battle  his  panoply  among  them,  and  fell 
around  it  to  the  last  man.  Before  five  years  of 
his  exSe  were  fully  out,  B.  c.  453  or  454»  he  was 
recaUed  on  the  motion  of  Pericles  himself;  late 
reverses  having  inclined  the  people  to  tranquillity 
in  Greece,  and  the  democratic  leaders  perhaps 
being  ready,  in  fear  of  more  unscrupulous  oppo- 
nents, to  naake  concessions  to  those  of  them  who 
were  patriotic  and  temperate.  He  was  probably 
employed  in  effecting  the  five  years*  truce  wi^ 
Sparta  which  commenced  in  450.  In  the  next 
year  he  sailed  out  with  200  ships  to  Cyprus,  with 
the  Tiew  of  retrieving  the  late  mishaps  in  Eg3rpt 
Here,  while  besieging  Citium,  illness  or  the  effects 
of  a  wound  carried  him  off.  His  forces,  while  sail- 
ing away  with  his  remains,  as  if  animated  by  his 
spirit,  fell  in  with  and  defeated  a  fleet  of  Phoeni- 
cian and  Cilician  galleys,  and  added  to  their  naval 
victory  a  second  over  forces  on  shore.  (Plut.  C^. 
14—19;  Thuci.  112;  Diod.  xi.  64,  86,  xii.  3,4  ; 
Theopomp.  ap.  Epkori  fragm,  ed.  Marx,  224.) 

Cimon*s  character  (see  Plut  Cim.  4,  5, 9, 10, 16, 
Peric.  5)  is  marked  by  his  policy.   Exerting  himself 
to  aggrandise  Athens,  and  to  centralize  in  her  the 
power  of  the  naval  confederacy,  he  still  looked 
mainly  to  the  humiliation  of  the  common  enemy, 
Persia,  and  had  no  jealous  feeling  towards  his 
conntry*s  rivals  at  home.     He  was  always  an  ad- 
mirer of  Sparta :  his  words  to  the  people  when 
niging  Uie  snccoun  in  the  revolt  of  the  Helots 
were,  as  recorded  by  Ion  (Plut.  dm,  16)  *^not  to 
so6er  Greece  to  be  lamed,  and  Athens  to  lose  its 
yokfr-feUow.^    He  is  described  himself  to  have 
had  somethmg  of  the  Spartan  character,  being  de- 
ficient in  the  Athenian  points  of  readiness  and 
quick  discernment.     He  was  of  a  cheerful,  convi- 
vial temper,  free  and  indulgent  perhaps  rather  than 
excessive  in  his  pleasures  (^iAoir<(n}t  irol  dficXifs, 
Bnpolis,  aip,  Plut.  dm.  15),  delighting  in  achieve- 
ment for  its  own  sake  rather  than  from  ambition. 
His  frankness,  afibbility,  and  mildness,  won  over 
the  aUies  from  Pausanias ;  and  at  home,  when  the 
recovery  of  his  patrimony  or  his  share  of  spoils  had 
made  him  rich,  his  libeiality  and  munificence  were 
nnboondedi  His  orchards  and  gardens  were  thrown 
open;  his  fellow  deme8men(Aristot.  ap.PluLChn. 
10;  comp.  Cic.  d$  Off',  ii.  1 8  and  Theopomp.  ap.  Aiken. 
xJL  533)  were  free  daily  to  his  table,  and  his  public 
bounty  verged  on  ostentation.     With  the  treasure 
he  brooght  from  Asia  the  southern  wall  of  the  citadel 
was  bnut,  and  at  his  own  private  charge  the  founda- 
tion of  the  long  walls  to  the  Peiraeeus,  works  which 
the  marshy  soil  made  diflScult  and  expensive,  were 
laid  down  in  the  most  costly  and  efficient  style. 
According  to  the  report  of  Ion,  the  tragic  poet,  who 
as  a  boy  nipped  in  his  company  (Plut.  Cim.  5,  9), 
he  was  in  person  tall  and  good-looking,  and  his 
hair,  which  he  wore  long,  thick  and  curiy.     He 
left  three  sons,  Lacedaemoniua,  Eleus,  and  Thessa- 
lus,  and  was,  according  to  one  account,  married  to 
Isodice,  a  daughter  of  Euryptolemus,  the  cousin  of 
Pericles,  aa  also  to  an  Arcadian  wife.    (Diodorus 
Periegetea,  ap.  Plut.  CSm,  16.)  Another  record  gives 
him  three  more  sons,  Miltiades,  Cimon,  and  Pei- 
sianax.  (SchoL  ad  Arigtid.  iii.  p.  515,  Dindorf.) 

(Hero<L,Thucyd.;  Plut  C^on;  Nepos,  C^on; 
Diodoma.     Plutarch's  life  of  Cimon  is  separately 
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edited  in  an  usefel  form  by  Arnold  Ekker,  Utrecht, 
1843,  in  which  references  will  be  found  to  other 
illustrative  works.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CIMON.  1.  Of  Cleonae,  a  painter  of  great 
renown,  praised  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxv.  34)  and 
Aelian.  (  V.  H.  viiL  8.)  It  is  difficult  to  ascer^ 
tain,  from  Pliny's  obscure  words,  wherein  the 
peculiar  merits  of  Cimon  consisted :  it  is  certain, 
however,  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  drawing 
simply  the  outlines  of  his  figures,  such  as  we  see 
in  the  oldest  painted  vases,  but  that  he  also  repre- 
sented limbs,  veins,  and  the  folds  of  garments. 
He  invented  the  Catoffraphay  that  is,  not  the  pro- 
file, according  to  the  common  interpretation  (Cay- 
lus,  Mim.  <£  VAcad,  vol.  xxv.  p.  265),  but  the 
various  positions  of  figures,  as  they  appear  when 
looking  upwards,  downwards,  and  sideways ;  and 
he  must  therefore  be  considered  as  the  first  painter 
of  perspective.  It  would  appear  from  an  epigram 
of  Simonides  (Anthol.  Palat.  ix.  758),  that  he  was 
a  contemporary  of  Dionysius,  and  belonged  there- 
fore to  the  80th  Olympiad ;  but  as  he  was  cer- 
tainly more  ancient,  KI/um'  should  in  that  passage 
be  changed  into  Mixon'.  (Bottiger,  Ardi'doloff.  d. 
Malerei,  p.  234,  &c.;  MuUer,  Handb.  §  99.) 

2.  An  artist  who  made  ornamented  cups. 
(Athen.  xL  p.  781,  e.)  [L.  U.] 

CI'NADON  {Ktv6iw),  the  chief  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  Spartan  peers  {Sfioioi)  in  the  first  year 
of  Agesikus  II.  (a  c.  898—397.)  This  plot  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  out  of  the  increased  power  of 
the  ephors,  and  the  more  oligarchical  character 
which  the  Spartan  constitution  had  by  this  time 
assumed.  (Thiriwall's  (Treeoe,  iv.  pp.  373—378 ; 
Manso's  Sparta,  iii.  1,  p.  219,  &c. ;  Wachsmuth, 
//e/2eii.J/<er.L  2,  pp.  214,  215,260,262.)  Cinar 
don  was  a  young  man  of  personal  accomplishment 
and  courage,  but  not  one  of  the  peers.  The  de- 
sign of  his  conspiracy  was  to  assassinate  all  the 
peers,  in  order,  as  he  himself  said,  **that  he  might 
have  no  superior  in  Lacedaemon.'*  The  first  hint 
of  the  existence  of  the  plot  was  given  by  a  sooth- 
sayer,  who  was  assisting  Ageailaus  at  a  sacrifice. 
Five  days  afterwards,  a  person  came  to  the  ephors, 
and  told  them  the  following  story :  He  had  been 
taken,  he  said,  into  the  agora  by  Cinadon,  who 
asked  him  to  count  the  Spartans  there.  He  did 
so,  and  found  that,  including  one  of  the  kings,  the 
ephors,  the  senators,  and  others,  there  were  less 
than  forty.  *^  These,''  said  Cinadon,  **  account 
your  enemies,  but  the  others  in  the  agora,  who  are 
more  than  four  thousand,  your  confederates."  He 
then  referred  to  the  like  disparity  which  might  be 
seen  in  the  streets  and  in  the  country.  The  leaden 
of  the  conspiracy,  Cinadon  (brther  told  him,  were 
few,  but  trustworthy ;  but  their  associates  were  in 
feet  all  the  Helots,  and  Neodamodea,  and  Hjrpo- 
meiones,  who,  if  the  Spartans  were  mentioned  in 
their  presence,  were  unable  to  conceal  their  fero- 
cious hatred  towards  them.  For  arms,  he  added, 
there  were  at  hand  the  knives,  swords,  spits, 
hatchets,  and  so  forth,  in  the  iron  market;  the 
rustics  would  use  bludgeons  and  stones,  and  the 
artifioen  had  each  his  own  tools.  Cinadon  finally 
warned  him,  he  said,  to  keep  at  home,  for  the  time 
of  action  was  at  hand. 

Upon  hearing  this  account,  the  ephors  called  no 
assembly,  but  consulted  with  the  senators  as  they 
happened  to  meet  them.  Cinadon,  who  had  been 
at  other  times  employed  by  the  ephors  on  impor- 
tant commissions,  was  sent  to  Aulon  in  Metaeniay 
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with  orders  to  take  certain  peraoni  priMners ;  but 
secret  instructions  were  given  to  some  young  men 
who  were  sent  with  him,  and  the  choice  of  whom 
was  so  managed  as  not  to  excite  his  suspicions. 
This  step  was  taken  because  the  ephors  were  igno- 
rant of  the  number  of  the  conspirators.  Accord- 
ingly, Cinadon  was  seised  and  tortured:  letters 
were  sent  to  Sparta  mentioning  the  persons  whom 
he  had  denounced  as  his  confederates ;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  formidable  character  of  the 
conspiracy  that  among  them  was  Tisamenus,  the 
soothsayer,  a  descendant  of  Tisamenus  the  Eleian, 
who  had  been  admitted  to  the  full  franchise.  (He- 
rod, ix.  33.)  Cinadon  was  then  brought  to  Sparta, 
and  he  and  the  other  conspirators  were  led  in  irons 
through  the  streets,  and  scourged  as  they  went, 
and  so  they  were  put  to  death.  (Xen.  Heil.  iii.  3* 
§§  4—11 ;  Aristot  PotiL  v.  6.  §  2.)       [P.  a] 

CIN  AETHON  {KundBw)^  of  Lacedaemon,  one 
of  the  most  fertile  ef  the  Cyclic  poets,  is  placed  by 
Eusebius  (Ckrom.  01.  3.  4)  in  B.  c.  765.  He  was 
the  author  of:  1.  TeUgoma  (T^Airyorla),  which 
gare  the  history  of  Odysseus  from  the  point  where 
the  Odyssey  breaks  off  to  his  death.  (Euseb. 
he.)  2.  Genealogiet^  which  are  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  Pausanias  (iL  3.  §  7,  18.  §  5,  iv.  2. 
§  1,  viiL  53.  §  2 ;  comp.  Schol.  ad  Horn.  IL  iii. 
1 75),  and  which  must  consequently  have  been  ex- 
tant in  A.  D.  175.  3.  HeraoUia  ('HpdbrAcia),  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  adventures  of  Heracles. 
rSchoL  ad  ApoU.  Rhod,  i.  1357.)  4.  Oedipodia 
(OiS<vo8/a),  the  adventures  of  Oedipus,  is  ascrib- 
ed to  Cinaethon  in  an  ancient  inscription  (Heeren, 
M  BiU.  d,  alten  LUerai.  tmd  Kun^  voL  iv.  p.  57), 
but  other  authorities  speak  of  the  author  as  un- 
certain. (Paus.  ix.  6.  §  5;  SchoL  ad  Etarip, 
Pkoen,  1760.)  6.  The  LiOU  Iliad  (*IAub  ixucpd) 
was  also  attributed  by  some  to  Cinaethon.  (Schol. 
Vat  ad  Eur.  Troad,  822 ;  comp.  Welcker,  Epi»- 
cher  Cydut^  p.  243.) 

CINAETHUS  or  CYNAETHUS  (Klwuaoi  or 
Ktfwu9of ),  of  Chios,  a  rhapsodist,  who  was  gene- 
rally supposed  by  the  ancients  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  Homeric  hymn  to  ApoUo.  He  is 
said  to  have  lived  about  the  69th  Olympiad  (b.  c. 
504),  and  to  have  been  the  first  rhapsodist  of  the 
Homeric  poems  at  Syracuse.  (Schol.  ad  Pmd, 
Nem.  iL  1.)  This  date,  however,  is  much  too  low, 
as  the  Sicilians  were  acquainted  with  the  Homeric 
poems  long  before.  Welcker  {Epucker  Qfclus^  p. 
243)  therefore  proposes  to  read  icarcL  ti)v  wicniy  ij 
riiv  ivvirtiv  *OA.  instead  of  (card  ri^v  i^riKoori^P 
4nrdrtiP  *OK^  and  places  him  about  &  c.  750. 
Cinaethus  is  charged  by  Eustathius  (cui  IL  i.  p.  16, 
ed.  Polit.)  with  having  interpolated  the  Homeric 
poems.     (Fabric.  BibL  Graeo,  i.  p.  508. ) 

CI'NCIA  OENS,  plebeian,  of  small  importance. 
None  of  its  members  ever  obtained  the  consulship: 
the  first  Cincius  who  gained  any  of  the  higher 
offices  of  the  state  was  L.  Cincius  Alimentus, 
praetor  in  b.  c.  209.  The  only  cognomen  of  this 
gens  is  Ai.imkntu8  :  those  who  occur  without  a 
surname  are  given  under  Cincius. 

CINCINNA'TUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician 
family  of  the  Qninctia  gens.  Some  of  the  Quinctii, 
mentioned  without  a  surname,  probably  belonged 
to  this  family. 

1.    L.    QUINCTIUS    L.    p.    L.  N.    CiNCINNATUfi, 

playi  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  civil  and  military 
transactions  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  He 
particularly  distinguished  himself  as  a  vioksnt  oppo- 
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nent  of  the  claims  of  the  plebeians.  He  was  bora 
about  B.  c  519.  (Niebuhr,  vol  ii.  note  927.)  The 
story  of  his  having  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  the 
merciless  exaction  of  the  bail  forfeit«Nl  by  the  flight 
of  his  son  Caeso  (Liv.  iiL  13)  has  no  foundation. 
(Niebuhr,  iL  p.  289.)  In  b.  c.  460  he  was  ille- 
gally appointed  consul  su£fectus  in  the  room  of  P. 
Valerius.  (Liv.  iiL  19 ;  Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  295.)  Irri- 
tated by  the  death  of  his  son  Caeso,  he  proposed  a 
most  arbitrary  attempt  to  oppose  the  enactment  <^ 
the  Terentilian  law,  but  the  design  was  abandoned. 
(Uv.  iiL  20,  21.) 

Two  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  458),  according  to 
the  common  story,  Cindnnatus  was  ^pointed  dic- 
tator, in  order  to  deliver  the  Roman  consnl  and 
army  from  the  perilous  position  in  which  they  had 
been  placed  by  the  Aequians.  (Plin.  H,  N,  xviiL 
4 ;  Cic  de  SenecL  16,  who  however  refers  the  story 
to  his  second  dictatorship.)  The  story  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  effected  this  is  given  by  Livy  (iiL 
26-29).  The  inconsistencies  and  impossilnlities 
in  the  legend  have  been  pointed  out  by  Niebuhr 
(iL  pp.  266-269),  who  is  inclined  to  regard  it  as 
altogether  &bulous.  During  his  dictatorship,  in 
defiance  of  the  tribunes,  he  held  the  comitia  for 
the  trial  of  Volscius,  through  whose  evidence  his 
son  Caeso  had  been  condemned,  and  who  was 
charged  with  fiilse  witness.  The  accused  went 
into  voluntary  exile.  (Dion.  JSxc.  de  Semi.  22,  p. 
151,  ed.  R.;  Zonar.  viL  15.)  In  b.  c.  450  Cin- 
cinnatus  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
office  of  decemvir.  (Liv.  iii.  35.)  In  the  disputes 
about  the  law  for  opening  the  consulship  to  the 
plebeians,  we  find  him  the  advocate  of  milder  mea- 
sures. (Liv.  iv.  6.)  In  B.  c.  439,  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  he  was  a  second  time  appointed  dictator  to 
oppose  the  alleged  machinations  of  Spurios  Madias. 
(Liv.  iv.  13 — 15.)  This  is  die  last  event  recorded 
of  him. 

2.  L.  QuiNCTius  L.  P.  L.  N.  Cincinnatus, 
son  of  No.  1,  was  consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  438. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  master  of 
the  horse  by  the  dictator  Aemilius  Mamereos. 
(Liv.  iv.  16,  17 ;  Diod.  xiL  38.)  In  425  he  was 
a  second  time  elected  consular  tribune  (Liv.  iv. 
85 ;  Diod.  xii.  81),  and,  according  to  Livy  (iv.  44), 
a  third  time  in  420. 

3.  T.  QuiNCTius  L.  p.  L.  N.  CiNciNNATna  Pkn- 
Nua,  son  of  L.  Cindnnatus,  and  son-in-law  of  A. 
Postumins  Tubertus,  was  consul  in  b.  c.  431.  In 
this  year  the  Aequians  and  Volscians  renewed 
their  attacks,  and  encamped  on  mount  Algidns. 
The  danger  was  so  pressing,  that  it  was  resolved 
to  appoint  a  dictator.  The  opposition  of  the  con- 
suls was  overruled ;  and  Cincinnatus,  to  whose  k»t 
it  fell  to  do  so,  named  as  dictator  his  &ther-in-law. 
Cincinnatus  and  Postnmius  then  led  separate  ar- 
mies against  the  enemy,  who  sustained  a  severe 
defeat.  (Liv.  iv.  26-29.)  Cindnnatus  was  again 
consul  in  428  (Liv.  iv.  30;  Diod.  xiL  75)  and 
consular  tribune  in  426.  (Liv.  iv.  31 ;  Diod.  xii. 
80.)  With  two  of  his  colleagues  he  command- 
ed against  the  Veientians,  but  sustained  a  de- 
feat, on  which  Aemilius  Mamercus  was  appoint- 
ed dictator.  In  the  capacity  of  legatns  he  aided 
the  dictator  in  the  victory  which  he  gained  over 
the  Veientians  and  Fidenatians.  Having  been 
subsequently  brought  to  trial  for  his  iU-condoct 
against  the  Veientians,  he  was  acquitted  on  the 
ground  of  his  services  under  the  dictators,  Postn- 
mius and  Aemilius.  (Liv.  iv.  41.) 


CINEAS. 

4.  Q.   QUINCTIUS    L.    F.   L.    N.    C1NCINNJLTU8, 

ooDsdar  tribune  in  b.  a  415,  and  again  in  405. 
(Ut.  iT.  49,  61 ;  Diod.  xiiL  34,  nv.  17.) 

5.  T.  QuiNCTiua  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus, 
eonsiilar  tribune  in  b.  a  388,  and  again  in  384. 
In  380,  in  the  war  with  the  Piaenestmea,  he  was 
appointed  dictator,  gained  a  decisive  TicUnry  over 
them  on  the  banks  of  the  Alia,  and  in  nine  days 
captured  nine  towns.  (Lit.  vi.  4,  18,  28,  29; 
Diod.  XT.  23,  36 ;  Eatrop.  iL  2 ;  Festus,  «.  v. 
Trieu.) 

6.  L.  QuiNcnus  Cincinnatus,  consular  tri- 
bune in  B.  c.  386,  again  in  385,  and  a  third  time  in 
377)  when,  with  kis  colleague  Ser.  Sulpicius,  he 
nuied  the  siege  of  Toscnlum,  of  which  the  Latins 
bad  neariy  nade  themselves  masters.  (Liv.  Ti.  6, 
32,  33 ;  Diod.  xt.  25,  28,  61.) 

7.  C.  QuiNCTius  CiNciNNATtffi,  consolar  tribune 
in  B.  c  377.    (Liv.  vi.  32.) 

8.  Q.  QuiNcnus  CiNaNNATUS,  consukr  tribune 
inac  369.   (Liv.  vi  36.) 

9.  T.  QuiNCTius  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus, 
consolar  tribune  in  a.  c.  368,  and  in  the  following 
jear  maater  of  the  horse  to  the  dictator  M.  Furins 
CamiUns,  when  the  Lidnian  laws  were  carried. 
Livy  calls  him  T.  Quinctius  Pennos,  and  as  we 
have  the  surnames  Cincinnatus  Capitolinus  in  the 
Capitoline  Fasti,  his  full  name  may  have  been 
T.  Quinctius  Pennus  Cindnnatiis  Capitolinus. 
(Uv.  vi  38,  42 ;  Diod.  xv.  78.)         [C.  P.  M.] 

Cl'NCIUS.  1.  M.  CiNCius,  praefect  of  Pisae 
in  B.  a  194,  wrote  to  the  senate  to  inform  them  of 
an  insurrection  of  the  Ligures.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  56.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  M.  Cindus  Ali- 
nentas,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  204  [p.  132,  a]. 

2.  L.  CiNCiUR,  the  procurator  or  b^Iiff  of  Atti- 
cna,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero^s  letters. 
{Ad  Ait.  i  1,  7,  8, 16,  20,  iv.  4,  a.,  vi  2,  orf  Q. 
Fr.  u.  2,  iii  1.  §  2.) 

3.  CiNcius,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  covem- 
ment  of  Syria  in  a.  d.  63,  during  the  expedition  of 
Corbolo.     (Tac  Amu  xv.  25.) 

CI'NEAS  (KiWaf),  a  Thessalian,  is  mentioned 
by  DeraosUienes,  in  a  well-known  passage  {de  Cor. 
p.  324),  as  one  of  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  pri- 
vate gain,  became  the  instruments  of  Philip  of 
Hacedon  in  sapping  the  independence  of  their 
country.  Pdybius  (xvii  14)  censures  Demosthenes 
for  bringing  so  sweeping  a  charge  against  a  number 
of  distinguished  men ;  but  he  does  not  enter  ipe- 
ciaDy  into  the  question  with  respect  to  Cineas  and 
tbe  Theaaalians.  (Comp.  Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  245.  de 
Ckert,  PL  105  ;  Diod.  xvi.  88,  69.)  [E.  K] 

CI'NEAS  (KiWof),  a  Thessalian,  the  friend 
sod  minister  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epeirus.  He 
vas  the  moat  eloquent  man  of  his  day,  and  re- 
■inded  his  hearers  (in  some  decree)  of  Demos- 
thenes, whom  he  heard  speak  in  his  youth.  Pyr- 
rbns  prised  his  persuasive  powers  so  highly,  that 
**  the  worda  of  Cineas  (he  was  wont  to  say)  had 
von  him  more  dties  than  his  own  arms.*^  He 
was  also  fiunous  for  his  conversational  powers,  and 
toooe  instances  of  his  repartees  are  still  preserved. 
(PKn.  /T.  N.  xiv.  12.)  That  he  was  versed  in 
the  phikMMphy  of  Epicurus  is  plain  from  the 
anecdote  related  by  Cicero  (Cat  M<y.  13)  and 
Platan^  {^Pyrrk,  20.)  But  this  is  no  ground 
for  asenming  that  he  professed  this  philosophy. 
At  all  erents  he  did  not  practise  it ;  for,  instead 
^  whilii^  away  Ufe  in  useless  ease,  he  served 
Pvrrhus  long  and  actively ;  and  he  took  so  much 
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interest  in  the  art  of  war,  as  to  epitomise  the 
Tactica  of  Aeneas  (Aelian,  TaeL  1) ;  and  this, 
no  doubt,  is  the  work  to  which  Cicero  refers  when 
he  speaks  of  Cineas*  books  de  re  miliiari  (ad  Fam, 
ix.  25).  Dr.  Arnold  says  Plutarch  mentions  his 
Commentaries,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  what  he 
refers.  The  historical  writer  referred  to  by  Strabo 
(vii  fin.  p.  329)  may  be  the  same  person. 

The  most  Dunous  passage  in  his  life  is  hit 
embassy  to  Rome,  with  proposals  for  peace  from 
Pyrrhus,  after  the  battle  of  Heradea  (b.  c.  280). 
Cmeas  spared  no  arts  to  gain  favour.  Thanks  to 
his  wonderful  memory,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival 
he  was  able  (we  are  told)  to  address  all  the  senators 
and  knights  by  name  (Plin.  If.  N.  vii  24) ;  and 
in  after  times  stories  were  current  that  he  sought 
to  gain  them  over  by  offering  presents  to  them  and 
their  wives,  which,  however,  were  disdainfully  re> 
jected.  (Plut  PyrrJL  18 ;  Diod.  Exe.  Vatic  xxii. ; 
Liv.  xxxiv.  4.)  The  terms  he  had  to  o£fer  were 
hard,  viz.  that  all  the  Greeks  in  Italy  should  be 
left  free,  and  that  the  Italian  nations  from  Samnium 
downwards  should  receive  back  all  they  had  for- 
feited to  Rome.  (Appian,  Samn.  Fragm.  x.)  Yet 
such  was  the  need,  and  such  the  persuasiveness 
of  Cineas,  that  the  senate  would  probably  have 
yielded,  if  the  scale  had  not  been  turned  by  the 
dying  eloquence  of  old  Appius  Caecus.  [Clau- 
dius, No.  10.]  The  ambassador  returned  and 
told  the  king  (say  the  Romans),  that  there  was  no 
people  like  Uwt  people, — their  dty  was  a  temple, 
their  senate  an  assembly  of  kings.  Two  years 
after  (b.  c  278),  when  Pyrrhus  was  about  to  cross 
over  into  Sidly,  Cineas  was  again  sent  to  nego- 
tiate peace,  but  on  easier  terxAs ;  and  though  9ie 
senate  refused  to  condude  a  treaty  while  the  king 
was  in  Italy,  his  minister's  negotiations  were  in 
effect  successful  (Appian,  Samu,  Fragm.  xi)  Ci- 
neas was  then  sent  over  to  Sicily,  according  to  his 
master's  usual  policy,  to  win  all  he  could  by  per- 
suasion, before  he  tried  the  sword.  (Plut.  Pyrrh. 
22.)  And  this  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him.  He 
probably  died  before  Pyrrhus  returned  to  Italy  in 
B.  c.  276,  and  with  him  the  star  of  his  master's 
fortune  set  He  was  (as  Niebuhr  says)  the  king's 
good  genius,  and  his  place  was  filled  by  imworthy 
fevourites.  [H.  O.  L.] 

CINE'SIAS  (Kin^r/of),  a  dithyrambic  poet  of 
Athens.  The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Ran, 
153)  calls  him  a  Theban,  but  this  account  seems 
to  be  virtually  contradicted  by  Plutarch  {de  dor. 
Ath.5)y  and  may  perhaps  have  arisen,  as  Fabridus 
suggests  {BiU.  Graec  ii  p.  117),  firom  confound- 
ing him  with  another  person  of  the  same  name. 
(Comp.  Aristot  op.  SehoL  ad  AristopL  Av.  1379.) 
Fabridus  himself  mentions  Evagoras  as  his  father, 
on  the  authority  apparently  of  a  corrupt  fragment 
of  Plato,  the  comic  poet,  which  is  quoted  bv  Ga- 
len. (See  Dalechamp,  ad  Aihen,  xii.  p.  551.)  In 
the  "  Gorgias"  of  Plato  (p.  501,  e.)  he  is  expressly 
called  the  son  of  Meles.  His  talents  are  said  to 
have  been  of  a  very  inferior  order.  Plutarch  (iLc) 
calls  him  a  poet  of  no  high  repute  or  creative 
genius.  The  comic  writer,  Pherecrates  (op.  Plvt. 
de  Mus.  30),  accuses  him  of  having  introduced  sad 
corruptions  into  music ;  and  to  this  Aristophanes 
perhaps  alludes  in  the  word  ^ftaroicdfinras.  (Nub. 
332.)  In  the  Birds  (1372^1409),  he  is  mtro- 
duced  as  wishing  to  By  up  to  Olympus  to  bring 
down  from  the  clouds,  their  proper  r^on,  a  fresh 
supply  of  '*  rambling  odes,    air-tost  and  snow- 
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beaten**  (dcpoSonfrovt  icai  vn^oSSXovs  dPoioXdt^ 
comp.  Aristot  Hhet,  ill  9.  §  1).  Bat  he  presented 
many  salient  points,  besides  the  character  of  his 
poems,  to  the  attacks  of  comedy.  Athenaeos  tells 
us  (xii.  p.  551),  that  he  was  so  taU  and  thin  as  to 
be  obliged  to  wear,  for  the  support  of  his  body,  a 
species  of  steys  made  of  the  wood  of  the  linden 
tree.  Hence  Aristophanes  {Av.  1378)  calls  him 
^i\6piyow:  hence,  too  (Ran,  1433),  he  makes  Eu- 
ripides propose  to  fit  Cinesias,  by  way  of  wings,  to 
a  fellow-roffue,  Cleocritus  ;  and  in  a  fingment  of 
the  rtifnn&ris  (c^.  Athen,  L  c)  he  speaks  of  him 
as  a  fit  ambassador  fitmi  the  Dithyrambic  poeto  to 
their  shadowy  brethren  of  the  craft  in  Hades. 
(Comp.  Strattis,  ap.  Aihen.  L  e. ;  Dalechamp,  ad 
loCf  and  the  authors  there  referred  to.)  A  more 
legitimate  ground  of  satire  was  furnished  by  his 
impiety,  which  was  open  and  ezcessiTe,  and  his 
Tery  profligate  life  ;  and  we  learn  firom  Lysias,  the 
orator  (ap.  Aiheit,  L  c),  who  himself  attacked  him 
in  two  orations, —  now  lost  with  the  exception  of 
the  fragment  here  referred  to, — that  not  a  year 
passed  in  which  he  was  not  aasailed  on  this  score 
by  the  comic  poets.  He  had  his  revenge  however ; 
for  he  succeeded  in  procuring  (probably  about  b.  c. 
390)  the  abolition  of  the  Choiagia,  as  &r  as  regardr 
ed  comedy,  which  had  indeed  been  declining  ever 
since  the  Archonship  of  Callias  in  b.  c.  406.  In 
consequence  of  this  Strattis  attacked  him  in  his 
play  odled  "  Cinesias.**  (Schol.  ad  Arid,  Ran, 
404 ;  Fabric  BiU.  Graec  ii.  p.  497;  Bbckh,  Publ, 
Earn.  o/Athentf  bk.  iiL  ch.  22 ;  Clinton,  subannis 
406,  388,  337.)  From  Lysias  also  (ap.  AiheH.Le.) 
we  learn,  that  Cinesias  abandoned  prudently  the 
practice  of  his  art,  and  betook  himself  to  the  trade 
of  an  informer,  which  he  found  a  very  profitable 
one.  (Comp.  Perizon.  ad  Ad.  V,  H,  iiL  8,  z.  6; 
Scbol.  ad  Aristoph,  IL  oc. ;  Plut  de  Si^pent,  10  ; 
Harpocrat.  and  Suid.  f.  v,  Kumiffias,)      [E.  E.] 

CINQE'TORIX,  a  Gaul,  one  of  the  first  men 
in  the  city  of  the  Trcviri  {Trivet^  Trier),  He 
attached  himself  to  the  Romans,  though  son-in-law 
to  Indutiomarus,  the  head  of  the  independent  party. 
When  this  leader  had  been  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Caesar,  he  was  promoted  to  be  chief  of  his 
native  city.  (Caes.  B.  O,  v.  3,  55 — 58,  vL  8.) 
Caesar  (B.  O,  v.  22)  mentions  another  Cingetoriz, 
a  chief  of  the  Kentish  Britons.  [H.  O.  L.] 

CINOO'NIUS  VARRO.    [Varro.] 

CINNA,  an  early  Roman  jurist,  mentioned  by 
Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  44),  among  the 
disciples  of  Servius  Sulpicius.  [T.  Caesius.]  He 
is  cited  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  23.  tit.  2.  s.  6),  and  by 
Javolenus.  (Dig.  35,  tit.  I.  s.  40.  §  40.)  There 
are  no  data  to  identify  him  with  any  of  the  various 
historical  Cinnas  of  his  age.  He  was  later  than 
the  celebrated  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  who  was  consul 
in  B.  a  87-84 ;  but  may  have  been  his  son.  [Cinma, 
No.  3.]  The  grandson,  Cn.  Com.  Cinna  Magnus, 
consul  in  A.  D.  5,  is  of  rather  too  late  a  date,  and, 
moreover,  is  termed  by  Seneca  (de  Clem.  L  9),  a 
stupid  man,  **quod  nostro  jurisconsulto  minime  con- 
venit,**  says  Maiansius,  who  seems  disposed  to 
identify  the  jurist  with  the  poet  C.  Helvius  Ciima, 
the  author  of  Smyrna.  (Maiansius,  ad  XXX, 
JCtoe,  ii  p.  143.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CINNA,  CATUIiUS,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  a 
teacher  of  M.  AureHus,  (Capitol.  AmUnn,  PhiL  3 ; 
Antonin.  i.  13.) 

CINNA,  CORNE'LIUS.  Cinna  was  the  name 
of  a  patrician  fimiily  of  the  Cornelia  gens. 


CINNA. 

1.  L.  CoRNBuas  L.  r.  Cinna,  ooosnl  m  &c 
127.    (Fast  Sic) 

2.  L.  CoRNxuuB  L.  r.  L.  N.  Cinna,  laa  of 
No.  I,  the  fiunous  leader  of  the  popakr  psrty, 
during  the  absence  of  Sulla  in  ^e  East.  (b.  c.  88 
— 85.)  He  was  praetorian  kgMe  in  theMsnk 
war.  (Cic.  pro  Font,  15.)  Li  bl  c.  88,  vka 
Sulla  was  {iboat  to  take  the  command  sgsiBct 
Mithridates,  he  allowed  Cinna  to  be  elected  ooubI 
with  Cn.  Octavius,  on  condi^on  of  his  takii^ 
an  oath  not  to  alter  the  constitution  aa  then  exkt- 
ing.  (Plut.  SuiL  10;  Dion  Cass.  Frog.  117.) 
Yet  Cinna*s  first  act  as  consul  waa  to  xmpes^ 
SuUa  (Cic.  ta  Cb^  iiL  10,  BmL  47,  TmtcDi^ 
V.  19) ;  and  as  soon  as  the  general  had  \tSi  Ita^, 
he  b^|an  his  endeavour  to  overpower  the  scBste, 
by  forming  a  strong  popuhu*  party  out  of  the  nev 
citizens,  oiiefly  of  the  Italian  states,  vfao  hsd 
lately  been  enrolled  in  the  35  <dd  tribea,  whenai 
they  had  before  voted  separately  as  cs^t  tribei 
(Appian,  B,  C.  L  55,  56 ;  Cic.  PkH^jK  viiL  2; 
Veil.  Pat  ii.  20) ;  and  by  their  aid  it  was  pea- 
posed  to  recall  Marius  and  his  party.  The  ether 
consul,  Octavius,  was  ill  fittal  to  eppose  tke 
energy  of  the  popular  leaden  (Pint.  JIfar.  41, 42, 
Sertor.  4);  yet  Sulla  had  left  the  party  of  the 
senate  so  strong,  that  on  the  day  of  voting,  Octs- 
vius  was  able  to  defeat  his  o]^iients  in  tbe  fina, 
and  Cinna  fled  the  city.  He  was  toon  joiBed  Vf 
Sertorius  and  others,  who  assisted  in  raising  tke 
Italians  against  the  party  now  in  power  at  Bamt; 
for  which  the  senate,  by  unconstitotinially  depet- 
ing  him  from  the  consulate,  had  given  him  a  vm 
specious  pretext.  Cinna  and  his  friends  thca 
marched  upon  Rome  and  invested  it  bam  ^ 
land,  while  Marius,  having  landed  froax  Afises, 
blockaded  it  on  the  sea-tide ;  and  to  his  fife  oMte 
properly  belong  the  si^^e  and  capture  of  the  otj, 
with  the  massacrv  of  Sulla*s  friends.    [Mabiiv.] 

Next  year  (b.  c  86)  Cinna  and 
themselves  consuls;  but  Marius  dying  in 
was  succeeded  by  L.  Valerius  Flaccus.  Him  Cons 
got  rid  of  by  appointing  him  to  the 
against  MithridatM,  hoping  thereby  also  to 
Sulla  with  a  new  enemy.  But  Fhoats  waa  fciBsd 
by  his  legatus  C.  Flavins  Fimbria.  (VdL  Pat  i. 
23 ;  Appian^  R  C.  I  75.)  In  &  c.  SS.  CmBa 
entered  on  his  third  consulate  wiUi  On.  FspshH 
Carbo,  an  able  man,  who  had  already  been  c£  gntf 
use  to  the  party.  Sulla  now  threatened  to  nosa 
and  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies;  and  tte 
year  (&  a  84),  Cinna  and  Carbo  being  i 
he  fulfilled  his  threat  Cinna  had 
army  at  Brundisium,  and  sent  part  of  it 
Libumia,  intending  to  meet  Sulla  befine  he 
in  Italy ;  but  when  he  ordered  the  reit  to 
a  mutiny  arose,  and  in  the  eflfort  to  qaeH  it  hm  «aa 
slain.    [For  the  sequel  see  SuUA.] 

Cinna  was  a  bold  and  active  man,  bat  htio  dull- 
ness was  akin  to  rashness,  and  his  actiritj'  fiaia 
directed  by  judgment  Singk-haoded  ke^ 
nothing  ;  he  leant  for  support  &st  oa 
then  on  Marius,  then  on  Carbo ;  and  UL  ac 
frtmi  wanting  the  first  qoalitv  of  a  geneal* 
to  command  the  confidence  of  his  troopk  Vc&mbS 
character  of  him  is  more  antithetic^  Aan  tefte. 
(ii.  24.) 

3.  h,  CoRNUJUt  L.  P.  L.  K  CisvAt  amt  «£  Kft> 
2.  When  verv  young  he  joined  M.  LayMaa  m 
overthrowing  the  ooostitudon  of  Safls  (&.  c  79)  i 
and  on  the  defeat  and  death  of 
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dink,  he  went  with  M.  Perpema  to  join  Sertorioi 
in  Spain.  (Snet.  does.  5 ;  Plat.  Sert,  15.)  Coeaor, 
Idi  hrother-in-law,  wishing  to  make  nae  of  him 
againft  the  party  of  the  aenate,  procured  hia  recall 
from  exile.  Bat  hia  father  had  been  proscrfted  by 
SttUa,  and  young  Cinna  waa  by  the  lawa  of  pro- 
Kription  unable  to  hold  office,  till  Caeaar,  wnen 
dictotor,  had  them  repealed.  He  waa  not  elected 
pnetor  till  bl  c  44.  By  that  time  he  had  become 
diflcoDtented  with  Caeaar^a  goremment ;  and 
though  he  would  not  join  the  conapiratora,  he  ap- 
proved of  their  act.  And  ao  great  waa  the  rage  of 
the  mob  againat  him,  that  notwithatanding  he  waa 
pnetor,  they  nearly  murdered  him;  nay,  they 
did  murder  Helriua  Cinna,  tribune  of  the  pleba, 
whom  they  mistook  for  the  praetor,  though  he  waa 
at  Uie  time  walking  in  Caeaar*s  fdneral  proceasion. 
(Plot  Bna.  18,  Cass,  68 ;  Suet  Cae$,  62,  85,  &c.; 
VaL  Max.  iz.  9.  §  1.)  Cicero  praises  him  for  not 
taking  any  province  (Pkilipp.  iii.  10) ;  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  conspirators  gave  him  the 
dunce,  for  the  praetor  doea  not  aeem  to  hare  been 
a  very  diaintereated  person.  He  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  PompeiuB  Magnus. 

4.  Cinna,  probably  brother  of  the  h&st,  served 
as  quaestor  under  Dolabella  against  Brutus.  (Plut. 
BruL  25 ;  Cic  Pkaipp.  x.  6.) 

5.  Cn.  Cornelius  Cinna  Maonuh,  son  of  No. 
3,  and  therefore  grandson  of  Pompey,  whence  he 
received  the  surname  of  Magnus.  Though  he  sided 
with  Antony  against  Octaviua,  he  was  preferred 
to  a  priesthood  by  the  conqueror,  and  beoune  con- 
ral  in  A.  D.  5.  (Senec  de  Clem.  L  9 ;  Dion  Caaa. 
Iv.l4.  22.)  [H.  G.L.] 

The  name  of  Cinna  occurs,  in  the  form  of  etna, 
on  assea,  aemisaes,  and  trientes.  A  specimen  of  one 
is  given  below :  the  obyerse  represents  the  head  of 
Janna,  the  reTerae  the  prow  of  a  ship. 
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CINNA,  C.  HE'LYIUS,  a  poet  of  considerable 
mown,  waa  Uie  contemporary,  companion,  and 
ftiend  of  Catullna.  (Catnll  x.,  xcy.,  cxiii.)  The 
year  of  hia  birth  ia  totally  unknown,  but  the  day 
of  hia  death  ia  generally  aupposed  to  be  a  matter 
of  common  notoriety ;  for  Suetonius  (Cktes,  85)  in- 
forms na,  that  immediately  after  lixe  funeral  of 
Jolina  Caeaar  the  rabble  ruahed  with  fire-branda  to 
the  honaes  of  Brutna  and  Caaaiua,  but  having  been 
with  difficulty  driyen  back,  chanoed  to  encounter 
Hehiua  Cinna,  and  miatakinff  him,  from  the  re- 
aemblance  of  name,  for  Comeuua  Cinna,  who  but 
the  dsy  before  had  deHrered  a  Tiolent  harangue 
againat  the  late  dictator,  they  killed  him  on  the 
spot,  and  bore  about  hia  head  atuck  on  a  spear. 
The  aame  atory  ia  repeated  almost  in  the  same 
wofda  by  Valerias  M^dmus  (ix.  9.  §  1),  by  Ap- 
piaa  (B.  C.  u.  147),  and  by  Dion  Caaaiua  (xliv. 
50),  with  thia  addition,  tlmt  they  all  three  call 
Hd[viua  Cinna  a  tribune  of  the  plebeiana,  and 
Saetoniiia  himself  in  a  prerioua  chapter  (50)  had 
spoken  of  Helvina  Cinna  aa  a  tribune,  who  waa  to 


have  brought  forward  a  law  authorising  Caeaar  to 
marry  whom  he  pleaaed  and  aa  many  aa  he  pleased, 
in  order  to  make  sure  of  an  heir.  Plutardi  likewise 
{Cass,  68)  tells  us  that  Cinna,  a  friend  of  Caesar, 
was  torn  to  pieces  under  the  auppoaition  that  he 
waa  Cinna,  one  of  the  conspirators.  None  of  the 
above  audiorities  take  any  notice  of  Cinna  being 
a  poet ;  but  Plutarch,  as  if  to  supply  the  omission, 
vmea  relating  the  circumstanoes  over  again  in  the 
life  of  Brutus  (c,  20),  expressly  deacribea  the 
▼ictim  of  thia  unhappy  blander  aa  mnfrueds  iar^p 
(^v  94  ru  KUnmSf  wovfrucds  dnfp — the  reading 
iroX«riic^f  dy^  being  a  conjectural  emendation  of 
X^ander).  The  chain  of  evidence  thus  appearing 
complete,  acholars  have,  with  few  exceptions,  con* 
eluded  that  Helvius  Cinna,  the  tribune,  who  per- 
ished thus,  was  the  same  with  Helvius  Cinna  the 
poet ;  and  the  story  of  his  dream,  as  narrated  by 
Plntardi  (Caes,  L  e,)  has  been  embodied  by  Shak- 
speare  in  his  Julius  Caesar. 

Weichert,  however,  following  in  the  track  of 
Reiske  and  J.  H.  Voss,  refuses  to  admit  the  iden- 
tity of  these  personages,  on  the  ground  that  chro- 
nological difficulties  render  the  position  untenable. 
He  builds  almost  entirely  upon  two  lines  in  Virgil*s 
ninth  eclogue,  which  ia  commonly  aaaigned  to  B.C. 
40  or  41. 

Nam  neque  adhuc  Vario  yideor,  nee  dioere  Cinna 
Digna,  sed  aigutoa  inter  strepere  anser  alores, 

arguing  that,  since  Variua  was  alive  at  this  epoch, 
Cinna  must  have  been  alive  also ;  that  the  Cinna 
here  celebrated  can  be  no  other  than  Helvius  Cinna; 
and  that  inasmuch  as  Helvius  Cinna  was  alive  in 
B.  c  40,  he  could  not  have  been  murdered  in  b.  c. 
44.  But,  although  the  conclusion  is  undeniable  if 
we  admit  the  premises,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that 
these  form  a  chain,  each  separate  link  of  which  is  a 
pure  hypothesis.  Allowing  that  the  date  of  the  pas- 
toral has  been  correctly  fixed,  although  this  cannot 
be  proved,  we  must  bear  in  mind — 1.  That  Vara 
and  not  Vario  is  the  reading  in  every  MS.  2. 
That  even  if  Vario  be  adopted,  the  expression  in 
the  above  verses  might  have  been  used  with  per- 
fect propriety  in  rduBrenoe  to  any  bard  who  had 
been  a  contemporary  of  Virgil,  although  recently 
dead.  3.  That  we  have  no  right  to  assert  dogma- 
tically that  the  Cinna  of  Virgil  muat  be  C.  Helviua 
Cinna,  the  friend  of  Catnllua.  Hence,  although 
we  may  grant  that  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that 
Helvius  Cinna  the  tribune  and  Helvius  Cinna  the 
poet  were  one  and  the  same,  at  all  eventa  thia  opi- 
nion reata  upon  mach  etronger  evidence  than  ibe 
other. 

The  great  work  of  C.  Helviua  Cinna  waa  hia 
Smvma;  but  neither  Catullna,  by  whom  it  ia 
highly  extolled  (xcv.),  nor  any  other  ancient  writer 
givea  ua  a  hint  wiUi  regard  to  the  aabject,  and 
hence  the  varioua  apecuktions  in  whidi  critica 
have  indulged  reat  upon  no  baaia  whataoever. 
Some  believe  that  it  contained  a  hiatory  of  the 
adventurea  of  Smyrna  the  Amason,  to  whom  the 
fomoua  city  of  Ionia  ascribed  its  origin;  othera 
that  it  waa  connected  with  the  myth  of  Adonia 
and  with  the  legend  of  Myrrha^  otherwiae  named 
Smymoy  the  incestuous  daughter  of  Cinyras;  at 
all  eventa,  it  certainly  waa  not  a  drama,  aa  a  com- 
mentator upon  Quintilian  haa  dreamed;  for  the 
fiagmenta,  abort  and  unaatiafoctory  as  they  are, 
suffice  to  demonstrate  that  it  belonged  to  the  epic 
style.    These  ooniist  of  two  dutjointed  hexameters 
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preserved  by  Prucian  (n.  16.  §  84,  ed.  KieU) 
and  the  Scholiast  on  Javenal  (tu  155),  and  two 
contecutiTe  linet  given  by  Senrios  (cut  Virg.  Gtorg, 
i.  288^  which  are  not  without  merit  in  so  &r  as 
melodious  versification  is  concerned. 

Te  matutinus  flentem  conspezit  Eous 

Et  flentem  paulo  vidit  post  Hesperus  idem. 

The  circumstance  that  nine  years  were  qient  in 
the  elaboration  of  this  piece  has  been  frequently 
dwelt  upon,  may  have  suggested  the  well-known 
precept  of  Horace,  and  unquestionably  secured  the 
suffrage  of  the  grammarians.  (CatulL  xcv. ;  Quin- 
til.  X.  4.  §  4;  Serv.  and  Philaigyr.  ad  Virg.  Ed, 
ix.  35 ;  Hor.  A.  P.  387,  and  the  commento  of 
Aero,  Porphyr.,  and  the  SchoL  Cruq.;  Martial, 
Epigr,  X.  *21 ;  QelL  xiz.  9,  13 ;  Sueton.  de  liltutr, 
Oramm,  18.) 

Besides  the  Smyrna,  he  was  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  Propemptkon  PoUwmty  which  Voss 
imagines  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Arinius  Pollio 
when  setting  forth  in  b.  c.  40  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Parthini  of  Dahnatia,  from  which  he 
returned  in  triumph  the  following  year,  and  found- 
ed the  first  pubbc  library  ever  opened  at  R<mie 
from  the  profits  of  the  ^ils.  This  rests  of  course 
upon  the  assumption  that  Cinna  was  not  killed  in 
B.  c  44,  and  until  that  bet  is  decided,  it  is  vain 
to  reason  upon  the  subject,  for  the  fragments, 
which  extend  to  six  hexameter  lines,  of  which  four 
are  consecutive,  throw  no  light  on  the  question. 
(Chans.  JnsUL  Gramm.  p.  99,  ed.  Putsch;  Isidor. 
Oriff,  xix.  2,  4.) 

Lastly,  in  Isiidorus  (vi.  12)  we  find  four  elegiac 
verses,  while  <me  hexameter  in  Suetonius  {de  lU 
butr,  Oramm,  11),  one  hexameter  and  two  hende- 
easyUabics  in  Oellius  (ix.  12,  xix.  13^  and  two 
scraps  in  Nonius  Marcellns  (cw.  ClypoaL  cummt), 
are  quoted  from  the  **Poemata^  and  '^Epigram- 
mata^  of  Cinna.  The  class  to  which  some  of 
these  frigitive  essays  belonged  may  be  inferred 
from  the  words  of  Ovid  in  his  «K>loffy  for  the  Ars 
Amatoria.  (TVitL  it  435.)  (WeKh^  Poeiar. 
LoHiu  Bdiqu.)  [W.  R.] 

CI'NNAHUS,  JOANNES  (nood^s  K/rra- 
/ios),  also  caUed  CI'NAHUS  (Kfra^f),  and 
SrNNAMUS  (liwpafAos),  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Bysantine  historians,  and  the  best  Euro- 
pean historian  of  his  time,  lived  in  the  twelfth 
century  of  the  Christian  aera.  He  was  one  of  the 
**  Orammatici  **  or  **  Notarii  ^  of  the  emperor  Manuel 
Comnenuft,  who  reigned  from  a.  d.  1143  till  1180. 
The  functions  of  the  imperial  notaries,  the  first  of 
whom  was  the  proto-notarius,  were  n^iriy  those  of 
private  secretaries  i^»pointed  for  both  private  and 
state  a&irs,  and  they  had  a  considerable  influence 
iqwn  the  administration  of  the  empire.  Cinnamus 
was  attached  to  the  person  of  Manuel  at  a  youthful 
age,  and  probably  as  eariy  as  the  year  of  his  ac- 
cession, and  he  accompanied  that  great  emperor  in 
his  numerous  wan  in  Asia  as  wA  as  in  Europe. 
Favoured  by  such  circumstances,  he  undertook  to 
write  the  history  of  the  reiffn  of  Manuel,  and  that 
of  his  predecessor  and  fother,  the  enweror  Calo- 
Joannes ;  and  so  well  did  he  accompliMi  his  task, 
that  there  is  no  histo^  writtoi  at  that  period  which 
can  be  compared  with  his  vrork.  The  full  title  of 
^lis  work  is  'EmrofAij  rmv  mropB^fidrttP  ry  fuuco- 
fUr^  fiaaiK^l  ical  irop^vpoytwriT^  'cvjp/^  *I«cbry]}  r^ 
Koijonfif^^  ical  i/p/rfftiois  rAw  wpaxB4yruif  r^  doMn^ 
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Marovi)X  r^  Kofivi|r^  voii|6c«r«  'IsfdEryp  fiagika^ 
ypoftfufrut^  Kan^dfi^,  It  is  divided  into  six  books, 
or  more  correctly  into  seven,  the  seventh,  howevcc, 
being  not  finished :  it  is  not  known  if  the  anthor 
wrote  more  than  seven  books ;  but  as  to  the  se- 
venth, which  in  the  Puis  edition  fonns  the  end  of 
the  sixth  and  last  book,  it  is  evidently  matHaied, 
as  it  ends  abruptly  in  the  account  of  the  siege  of 
Iconium  by  the  emperor  Manuel  in  1176.  As 
Cinnamus  was  still  alive  when  Manuel  died  (1180), 
it  is  almost  certain  that  he  finished  the  histaqr  of 
his  whole  reign;  and  the  loss  of  the  ktter  part  of 
his  work  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it  would 
undoubtedly  have  thrown  light  <mi  many  ciiouB- 
stanoes  connected  with  ^e  conduct  of  the  Greek 
aristocracy,  and  e^edally  of  Andronicus  Comne- 
nus,  afterwards  emperor,  during  the  shwt  re%n  id 
the  in&nt  son  and  successor  of  Manuel,  Alexis  II. 
In  the  first  book  Cinnamus  gives  a  short  and  ood- 
cise  account  of  the  reign  of  Calo-Joannea,  and  in 
the  following  he  relates  the  reign  of  ManoeL 

Possessed  of  great  historical  knowledge,  Cin- 
namus records  the  events  of  his  time  as  a  man 
accustomed  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  own  npon 
important  affiurs;  and,  being  himself  a   states- 
man who  took  psft  in  the  administration  of  the 
empire,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  em- 
peror Manuel,  ne  is  always  master  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  never  sacrifices  leading  dxcumstanoea 
to  amusing  trifles.    His  knowledge  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  political  state  of  the  Greek  empiie ; 
he  was  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
Italy,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  the  adjoining  bar- 
barous kingdoms,  the  Latin  prindpalitiea  in  the 
East,  and  Sie  empires  of  the  Persisna  and  Turks. 
His  view  of  the  origin  of  the  power  of  the  popea, 
in  the  fifth  book,  is  a  fine  instance  of  hisiotic^ 
criticiflDH,  sound  and  true  without  being  a  tedious 
and  dry  investigation,  and  producing  the  cflect  of 
a  powerful  speech.    He  is,  however,  oftm  violest 
in  his  attacks  on  the  papal  power,  and  is  justly 
reproached  with  being  prejudiced  against  the  Latin 
princes,  although  he  deserves  that  r^naeh  nm^ 
less  than  Nicetas  and  Anna  Comnena.    Hia  ptaiss 
of  the  emperor  Manuel  is  exaggerated,  but  he  is 
very  for  from  makinff  a  romantic  hero  of  him, 
as  Anna  Comnena  did  of  the  emperor  Alexis. 
Cinnamus  is  partial  and  jealous  of  his  rnfmies, 
rivals,  or  such  as  are  above  him;   he  is  impv- 
tial  and  just  where  he  deals  with  his  equals,  or 
those  below  jiim,  or  such  persons  and  events  as 
are  indififerent  to  him  personaUy.     In  short,  Cin- 
namus shews  that  he  was  a  Byzantine   Gnek. 
His  style  is  concise  and  dear,  except  in  aome  in- 
stances, where  he  embodies  his  thoughts  in  iliete- 
rical  figures  or  poetical  ornaments  dT  more  show 
than  beauty.    Thift  defect  also  is  common  to  his 
countrymen ;  and  if  somebody  would  undertake 
to  trace  the  origin  of  the  deviation  of  the  writers, 
poets,  and  artists  among  the  later  Gieeks  from  ^e 
classical  models  left  them  by  their  forefiuhers,  be 
would  find  it  in  the  rapematural  tendency  of  minds 
imbued  with  Christianism  being  in  perpetual  con- 
tact with  the  sensualism  of  the  Mohammedan  £sitk 
and  the  showy  materialism  of  Eastern  imaginatinft 
Xenophon,  Thucydides,  and  Procopins  were  the 
models  of  Cinnamus;  and  though  he  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  two  former,  still  he  may  be 
ranked  with  Procopins,  and  he  was  not  unworthy 
to  be  the  disciple  of  such  masters.    His  work  wiB 
ever  be  of  interest  to  the  acholar  and  the  bialoriaiiL 
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Lm  Alktiu  nude  Cinnunni  in  objsct  of  dwp 
■tndj,  mai  inlendcd  to  publiih  bu  lioA ;  i 
Pemj  Powani  ftUoi  but,  for  Hms  nauiu  _ 
tuonk,  tbiy  nnouDced  their  dengn.  Th«  jint 
tdilba  u  that  of  Conwliiu  Tolliiu,  with  ■  '  " 
tnailitun  uid  lome  Dote*  of  no  gnat  conieqi 
UmcLt,  1G52,  4to.  Tollini  dedioKed  thii  edi-' 
lia,  wbich  ha  diiided  into  fbar  booki,  to  the  lUtei 
(fUtncht,  and  in  hig  pm&ce  giT»  n  brilliul  de- 
■aiptioa  of  tha  Utenu;  menu  of  Cinnomui.  The 
KaBd  edition  ii  that  in  the  Pari*  collection  of  the 
Byantba  bj  De  Cuge,  pnbliihed  at  Paiu,  1670, 
bi,  (ogethu  with  the  deuiption  of  the  church  of 
Sl  Sophia  at  CoutaiitiDople,  bjr  Panlui  Silentja^ 
no,  and  the  editor'i  note*  to  Nicepbonu  Brjen- 
Duu  ud  Anna  Catmena.  ll  ii  dinded  into  >ii 
'Ma.  Du  Cange  cstiMled  the  text,  added  a  new 
Idtb  tranilation,  web  of  tbe  twtea  of  Tollini  ai 
n>«  of  Mme  importaiice,  and  an  ezollenl  philo- 
kpco-hiitecical  ouiuoeDtaiT  of  hi>  awn  ;  he  dedt- 
cued  hb  edition  to  the  miniMn  Colbert,  one  of 
ihe  pnndpal  piotecton  of  the  French  editon  of 
Ihi  Bjuntinea.  Thii  edition  bat  been  reprinted 
in  the  Venice  oUection,  1 739,  foL  Cinoamiu  hai 
Iilelf  been  pnUiibed  at  Bonn,  183E,Hto_  together 
■ith  Nictphmu  Brjeiuiiiu,  bj  Aii«(o>Io>  Meineke; 
the  Bork  u  divided  into  eeyen  bookL  The  ediloi 
pra  the  I^tin  tfanilation  of  Da  Cange  reriied  in 
tnal  initauxa,  and  the  piebcea,  dedicatiou, 
udoimiDeatariaofTDmiuBndDaCBnge.  (Han- 
Uu,  Zl>  jl3^.  fljwaf.  CroK.  p.516,&c;  Fa- 
Inc.  BiU.  Grate.  tiL  p.  733,  &c. ;  the  PnftKa 
■nd  DaOcaHim  of  Tollini  and  IM  Cange ;  Leo 
AJktrm.  Dt  PkUm,  p.  24,  fc.)  [W,  P.] 

CI'NYRAS  (Kuvpoi),  a  iaimnu  Cjprian  hero. 
Aiasding  to  the  conunon  tradition,  he  wai  a  un 
*f  AfX^o  hj  Paphoi,  king  of  Cjpnn,  and  prieM 
of  the  Piqihiaa  Aph^diIe,  which  latter  office  re- 
gained hircditarj  in  hia  family,  the  Cinjradae. 
(Pbd.  PfO.  ii.  36,  &c. ;    Tac.  Hut.  ii.  3 ;  Schol. 


L109.)  : 

If  cone  to  Cjpni.  f 
■Undnced  the  wonhi: 
d«nu(iiLU.  §3)u 


CD  Cilicia,  from  whence  he 
if  Aphiodite  \  and  ApoUo- 
calU  him  a  wn  of  Sandacui, 
'    Cilicia.  Cinjiai, 


*bo  bad  emigrated  from  Sjria  to  Cilii 

*fter  hii  airiial  in  Cjpnii,  founded 

P^iboa.  He  wai  mamed  to  Uelhaine,  the  dangh- 
la  of  the  Cyprian  king,  Pygmalion,  by  whom  he 
U  laTeal  ehildien.  One  of  them  wai  Adonii, 
vjum,  accanliDg  to  Kme  traditioni,  he  begot  nn- 
"ttin^y  in  an  incettnon*  intercouiie  with  hit 
era  diii^ter,  Smyrna.  He  aflemrdi  killed 
UoHlf  on  diKOTerii^  thii  crime,  into  which  he 
W  been  led  by  the  anger  of  Aphrodite.  {Hjgia, 
Fab.  58,  242 ;  Antonin.  Lib.  34 1  Or.  MeL  i. 
110,  Ac)  According  Id  other  Daditioni,  he  bad 
pimiwd  Id  aaaiit  Af^memnon  and  the  Oreeka  in 
■Wwar  uainrt  Tny;  bat,  aa  he  did  not  keep 
^  void,  he  waa  cttracd  br  Agamemnon,  and 
ApoUo  took  Tengfance  upon  him  by  entering  into 
*  eXUeat  with  him,  in  wbicb  he  wai  defeated  and 
■laiB.  (Horn.  IL  xL  20,  with  the  note  of  Emlath.) 
Du  daoghtera,  dhj  in  nnmber,  leaped  into  the 
Ml  aad  were  metamorphoied  into  aicyonei.  He 
ii  alio  deacribed  ai  the  fonnder  at  the  town  ol 
Cbjreia  in  Cypnia.  (Plin.  H.  N.  i.  31 ;  Nonn. 
flw(niiL46I.)  [L.S.] 

CIUS  (Kuit),  a  (on  of  Olympni,  from  whom 
Ciii>[PrTua)  on  the  Propontia  derived  iu  name,  ai 
it  wai  belie  »rd  to  hara  led  thither  a  band  of  colo- 
■iiti  bom   Mitetut.  (Schol.  ad  Thncril.  xiii.  3D; 


ealti  him  a  companion  of  Hen 

Cio*  on  hii  return  from  Colchii.  [L.  S.] 

CI'PIUS,  a  perion  who  gan  riw  to  the  pro- 
verb. -  non  omnibni  dormio,"  wai  called  Para- 
rwtolon  (iBjKv^Txo"),  beeknie  be  pretended  to  be 
aileep,  in  order  to  give  bcility  to  bia  wifa'a  adnl- 
terr.  (Featni,  i.e.  Nat  ornuAut  dormio;  Cic 
ad  Fam.  TiL  24.)     Theia  in  two  coina  eilant 


the  name  M.  Cifl  M.  r.  npon  them,  bnt  it 

„  „..t  impoiaible  that  they  may  belong   to  the 
Ciipia  geni,  aa  the  onunion  of  a  letter  in  a  name 

CIPUSorCIPPUS,GENU'CIUS,«  Roman 
pnetor,  la  whom  an  eitnordinary  prodigy  la  laid 
lo  have  happened.  For,  ai  be  waa  going  out  o(  the 
gatei  of  Ihe  city,  clad  in  Ibe  paluduoentum,  homa 
luddenly  grew  oul  oF  hii  head,  and  it  wai  laid  by 
the  haruapicea  Ibat  if  he  returned  lo  the  city,  he 
would  be  king :  but  leat  thia  iheald  happen,  he 
impoied  volnntary  exile  upon  hiniiel£  (Vil.  Max. 
V.  6.  8  3 ;  Ov.  Aftt.  IV.  665,  &c  ;  Plia.  H.  JV.  li. 
37.  i.  4B.) 

CIRCE  (K^),  8  mythical  lorcerew,  whom 
Homer  calla  a  fair-locked  goddea^  a  danghter  of 
HeUoi  by  the  oceanid  Pene,  and  a  aialer  of  Aeetea. 
(Od.i.\3i.)  She  lived  in  Ihe  iaUndofAeaeaj 
and  when  Odyaaeui  on  hia  wanderinga  come  to 
her  Idand,  Cine,  after  having  changed  aevenl  of 
bit  companioni  into  pigi,  became  h  much  attached 
to  the  nnfortunate  hero,  that  he  waa  indnced  to 
remain  a  whole  year  with  her.  At  length,  when 
he  wiihed  lo  leave  her,  ibe  prevailed  Dpoa  him  to 

feireuaa.  Afiei  hia  iMnm  from  thence,  (he  ex- 
plained to  him  the  dangen  which  he  would  yet 
have  to  eocomiter,  and  Sien  diamined  bim.  (Oil, 
ib.  I. — lii-i  comp.  Hygin.  Fai.  12fi.)  Her  dea- 
«nt  ia  diSecently  deacribed  by  the  pocta,  for  wnie 
call  her  a  daughter  of  Hyperion  and  Aerope  (Oipb. 
Aryon.  i21£),ind  oibera  a  daughter  of  Aeeteiand 
Hecate.  [SckoL  ad  ApoUon.  Rliod.  iU.  200.)  Ac- 
cording to  Heaiod  (neu;.  1011)  abo  became  by 
Odyiaena  the  mothei  of  Agiiui.  The  Latin  poela 
make  great  me  of  Ibe  alory  of  Circe,  the  lor- 
H,  who  metamoiphoied  Scylla  and  Picoi,  king 
of  Ihe  Amoniani.  {Or.  MeL  bt.  3,  So.)  [US.] 
CIRRHA  (K^L  a  nymph  Inm  whom  the 
wn  of  Clnha  in  Fhocia  waa  believed  to  have  de- 
Fcd  iu  name.  (Pant.  i.  37.  g  4.)  [L.  S.] 

CrSPIA  0EN3,  plebeian,  which  eune  origin- 
ally from  Anagnia,  a  town  of  the  Hemici.  An 
ancient  tradition  related  that  Ciqdoi  L^evna,  of 

Tullni  Hoililiai  wai  engaged  in  tlie  dege  of  Veii, 
and  that  he  occupied  with  hii  foicei  one  of  the 
hull  of  the  Eaquiline,  which  wot  called  aJWr 
the  Ciapiui  moni,  in  the  iime  way  ai  Oppina 
of  Tuacnium  did  the  other,  which  waa  likewiH 
called  after  him  the  Oppina  mono.  (Featua,  i.  n. 
Stptimoalio,  C^piw  >w» ,-  Vaii.  L.  £.  v.  50,  ed. 
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MuUer,  where  the  name  is  also  written  Oupeut 
And  Citpiut.) 

No  persons  of  this  name,  however,  occur  till 
the  Tery  end  of  the  republic.  The  only  cognomen 
of  the  gens  is  Las v us:  for  those  whose  surname 
is  not  mentioned,  see  Cispiua. 

CrSPIUS.  1.  M.  Cispius,  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  B,  c  57,  the  year  in  which  Cicero  was  re- 
called from  banishment,  took  an  active  part  in  Ci- 
cero*s  fieivoor.  The  fieither  and  brother  of  Cispius 
also  exerted  themselves  to  obtain  Cicero's  recall, 
although  he  had  had  in  former  times  a  law-suit 
with  the  fiunily.  On  one  occasion  the  life  of  Cis- 
pius was  in  dimger  tiirough  his  support  of  Cicero ; 
ne  was  attacked  by  the  mob  of  Clodius,  and  driven 
out  of  the  forum.  In  return  for  these  services 
Cicero  defended  Cispius  when  he  was  accused  of 
bribery  {ambiim)^  but  was  unable  to  obtain  a  Tet- 
diet  in  his  fiivour.  (Cic  pro.  Plane,  31,  pod  red, 
m  Sen,  B^pro  Sext.  85.) 

2.  L.  Cispius,  one  of  Caesar*B- officers  in  the 
African  war,  commanded  part  of  the  fleet.  (Hirt 
B,  Afr,  62,  67.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
Cispius  Laevus,  whom  Plancus  mentions  in  a  letter 
to  Cicero  in  B.C.  43.  (Cic.  od  fhm,  x.  21.) 

8.  Cispius,  a  debtor  of  Cicero^s.  (Cic.  ad  AtL 
zii.  24,  xili  33.)  AVliether  he  is  the  same  as 
either  of  the  preceding,  is  uncertain. 

CISSEUS  (Kur(rt6s%  a  king  in  Thrace,  and 
fether  of  Theano  or,  according  to  others,  of  Hecabe. 
(Horn.  11,  vi.  295,  xL  223 ;  Eurip.  Hec  3 ;  Hygin. 
Fab.  91 ;  Viig.  Aen,  va  720;  Serv.  odAen,  v.  635.) 
There  are  two  other  mythical  beings  of  the  name 
of  Cisseus.  (ApoUod.  ii  1.  §  5 ;  Virg.  Aen.  x. 
317:)  [L.S.] 

CrSSIDAS  (KuffftSas),  a  Syracusan,  command- 
ed the  body  of  auxiliaries  whicn  Dionysius  I.  sent, 
for  the  second  time,  to  the  aid  of  Sparta,  (b.  c. 
367.)  He  assisted  Archidamus  in  his  snccessfol 
attack  on  Caryae,  and  in  his  expedition  against 
Arcadia  in  the  same  year.  But  during  the  cam- 
paign in  Arcadia  he  left  him,  as  the  period  fixed 
for  his  stay  by  Dionysius  had  now  expired.  On 
his  march  tovrards  Laconia  he  was  intercepted  by  a 
body  of  Messenians,  and  was  obliged  to  send  to 
Archidamus  for  assistance.  The  prince  having 
joined  him  with  his  forces,  they  changed  their 
route,  but  were  again  intercepted  by  the  combined 
troops  of  the  Aroidians  and  Argives.  The  result 
was,  the  defeat  of  the  latter  in  that  which  has 
been  caUed  the  **Teariess  Battle.''  {Xen.HeU,  vil 
1.  §§  28-32;  see  p.  267,  b.)  [E.  E.] 

CITE'RIUS  SIDO'NIUS,  the  author  of  an 
epigram  on  three  shepherds,  which  has  no  poetical 
merits,  and  u  only  remarkable  for  its  quaintness. 
It  is  printed  in  Wemsdorff's  Pottae  Latmi  Mi- 
nores  (vol.  ii.  p.  215),  and  in  the  Anihologia  Latma 
(ii.  Ep.  257,  ed.  Burmann,  Ep,  253,  ed.  Meyer). 
Its  author  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Ci- 
terius,  one  of  the  professors  at  Bourdeaux,  and 
the  friend  of  Ausonius,  commemorated  in  a  poem 
of  the  latter.  {Prof.  Burdig.  xiil)  We  learn 
from  Ausonius  that  Citerius  was  bom  at  Syracuse, 
in  Sicily,  and  was  a  grammarian  and  a  poet  In 
his  hyperbolical  panegyric,  Ausonius  compares  him 
to  Anstarchus  and  Zenodotus,  and  says  that  his 
poems,  written  at  an  early  age,  were  superior  to 
those  of  Sunonides.  Citerius  afterwards  settled  at 
Bourdeaux,  married  a  rich  and  noble  wife,  but  died 
without  leaving  any  children. 

CITHAERON  {KidatptLv),  a  mythical  king  in 
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Boeotia,  from  whom  movnt  Cithaefon  was  beBe«ed 
to  have  derived  its  name.    Onoe  when  Hen  vsi 
angry  with  Zeus,  Cithaefon  advised  the  htter  ts 
take  into  his  chariot  a  wooden  statue  aad  drw  it 
up  so  as  to  make  it  reaemUe  Pktaea,  thedsaghta 
of  Asopus.    Zens  foUowed  his  covnsd,  and  si  k 
was  riding  along  with  his  pretended  bride,  Bin, 
overcome  by  her  jealousy,  ran  ap  to  him,  tois  tke 
covering  from  the  suspected  bride,  and  on  dieeorer 
ing  that  it  was  a  statue,  became  reegndled  lo 
Zeus.    (Pans.  ix.  1.  $  2,    3.  §  1.)     Rupmtiag 
the  festival  of  the  Daedala,  eelebiated  to  omr 
mcmorate  this  event,  see  DiaUo/AitL  t.v.  [US.] 
CrVICA  CEREA'LIS.     [Ckrkalu.] 
CI  VrUS,  CLAUDIUS,  was  the  leader  of  tk 
Batavi  in  their  revolt  from  Rome,  a.  a  €Mt. 
The  Batavi  were  a  people  of  Oermank  erigiB,  vk 
had  left  the  nation  of  the  Catti,  of  whiA  tkj 
were  a  part,  and  had  settled  inaodabovttheidBBi 
whkh  is  formed  by  the  moaths  of  the  Rheasi 
(Rhine)  and  Mosa  (Maas).    The  impoitaBt  pea- 
tion  whidi  they  occupied  led  the  Romans  to  caki- 
vate  their  friendship,  and  th^  rendered  good  iv* 
vice  to  Rome  in  tiie  wars  in  Gennany  aad  Britsis, 
under  the  eariy  emperors.    When  Room  gave  s^ 
the  idea  of  subduing  (jkimany,  tiie  nations  vest  if 
the  Rhine,  eepedally  those  of  Oennaiuc  ongn,  k- 
gan  to  feel  a  hope  of  setting  themselves  fiee.  Tk 
dvil  wars  afforded  an  mportunity  for  the  atlsBft» 
and  the  oppressions  of  the  imperial  legates  itni^ 
ed  the  provocation.    It  was  out  of  soch  an  ast  tf 
oppression  that  the  rebelliim  of  Civ2»  sprai|.* 

Julius  Paulus  and  Claudius  Civilis  were  kw^oit 
of  the  Batavian  royal  race,  and  exoeUed  all 
nation  in  personal  aooomplishmeBta.     On  a 
chaige  of  treason,  Nero's  k^ate,  FonteiBS  Csfsli, 
put  Julius  Paulus  to  death,  a.  d.  67  or  68,aadscBt 
Civilis  in  chains  to  Nero  at  Rome,  when  he 
heard  and  acquitted  by  Oalba.     He  n 
prefect  of  a  cohort,  but  under  Vitdfias  he 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  army,  who 
his  punishment.    (Compare  Tac.  HkL  i.  59.)    He 
escaped  the  danger,  but  he  did  not  forget  1^  af- 
front    He  thoi^t  of  Hannibal  and  Sertoaas^Bs 
whom  he  had  lost  an  eye ;  and,  being  endowed,  aj* 
Tacitus,  with  greater  mental  power  than  is  eoBBSM 
among  barbarians,  he  b^an  the  exedttkii  of  k» 
schemes  of  enmi^  to  Rome  under  the  pfetense  d 
supporting  the  cause  of  Vespasian.     In  order  t» 
understand  the  events  which  oocntred  at 
in  the  Oermanies  and  Oanl,  it  must  be : 
that  the  legions  of  Gennany  were  Viteffias^S 
tn>q)s,  who  had  called  him  to  the  parpk,  said  wW 
remained  steadfost  to  his  caase  to  the  very  ksL 
The  l^tes,  on  the  other  hand,  eariy  dM»e  the  mtke 
of  Vespasian,  and  it  was  not  withooft 
they  were  accused  by  their  soldien  of 


t» 
the 


*  In  the  following  narrative  it  b 
bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between 
perly  so  called,  and  the  two  Gaffic  provinoes 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which,  fioB  their 
tion  being  chiefly  of  Oermank  oqgin, 
the  Otrimmiet  (Gennania  Infetior,  and 
Superior).    The  scene  of  the  war  with 
on  the  lef^  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  fSDat&j 
mama  Inferior. 

t  Tacitus  UTuL  l  59)  ako  caOs  Gw^a 
and  so  do  ouer  writers.   (Pint  BnL  3S,  p. 
where,  however,  Julius  Tutor  k  possibly 
Frontin.  Strai,  iv.  3.  §  14.) 
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totmhanee  at  tfa«  ptogren  of  the  infURectioii  <m  the 
Rluae.    (See  enieciaUj  Tacit  HisL  it.  27.)  Thus 
Cifilis  was  uiged  by  a  letter  from  Antonius  Primat, 
and  by  a  personal  request  from  Uordeonias  Flaccus, 
to  prerent  the  German  l^ons  from  marching  into 
Italy  to  the  support  of  Vitellma,  by  the  appearance 
ef  aOennanic  insurrection;  an  appearance  which 
Cirilis  himself  resolved  to  convert  into  a  reality. 
His  designs  were  aided  by  an  edict  of  Vitellius, 
calfing  for  a  kvy  of  the  Batavians,  and  still  more 
by  the  harshnesa  with  which  the  command  was 
executed ;  for  feeble  old  men  were  compelled  to  pay 
ibr  exemption  from  aerrice,  and  beantifiil  boys  were 
leiied  for  the  Tikst  purposes.     Irritated  by  these 
cmekies  and  urged  l:^  Civilis  and  his  confederatea, 
tlie  Batavians  refrued  the  levy ;  and  Civilis  having, 
arwiding  to  the  ancient  German  custom,  called  a 
M^emn  meeting  at  night  in  a  sacred  grove,  easUy 
bound  the  chiefo  of  the  Batavians  by  an  oa^  to  re- 
volt   Messengers  were  sent  to  secure  the  assistance 
of  the  Cannindbtea,  another  Germanic  tribe,  living 
en  the  same  island,  and  others  to  try  the  fidelity  S[ 
the  Batarian  cohorts,  which  had  formeriy  served  in 
Britain,  and  were  now  stationed  at  Magontiacum, 
as  a  part  of  the  Roman  army  on  the  Rhine.    The 
first  of  these  missions  was  completely  suoceesfrd. 
The  Cannine&tes  chose  Brinno  for  their  chief ;  and 
he,  having  joined  to  himself  the  Frisii,  a  nation  be- 
yond the   Rhine,  attacked    the   frirthest  winter 
<puuterB  of  the  Romans,  and  compelled  them  to  re- 
tne  from  their  forta.     Upon  this,  Civilis,  still  dis- 
Bembling:,  accused  the  prefects,  because  they  had 
deserted  the  camp,  and  declared  that  with  his  single 
eohort  he  would  repress  the  revolt  of  the  Cannine- 
fotes,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  might  betake 
thoaselves  quietly  to  their  winter  quarters.     His 
treachery  was,  however,  seen  through,  and  he  found 
himself  compelled  openly  to  join  the  insurgents. 
At  the  head  of  the  Canninefotes,  Frisii,  and  ^tavi, 
he  engaged  die  Romans  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
In  the  midst  of  the  battle,  a  cohort  of  the  Tungri  de- 
serted to  Civilis,  and  decided  the  battle  on  the  land; 
while  the  Roman  fleet,  which  had  been  collected  on 
the  river  to  co-operate  with  the  legions,  was  carried 
over  to  the  German  bank  by  the  rowers,  many 
of  whom  were  Batavians,   who  overpowered  the 
pilots  and  centurions.     Civilis  followed  up  his  vic- 
tory by  sending  messengers  through  the  two  Ger- 
oanies  and  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  urging  the  peo- 
ple to  rebellion  ;  and  aimed  at  the  kingdom  of  the 
Geimanies  and  Gaul^     Hordeonius  Fkccus,  the 
governor  of  the  Germanics,  who  had  secretly  en- 
couraged the  first  efforts  of  Civilis,  now  ordered  his 
legate,  Mmnmius  Lupercus,  to  march  against  the 
enemy.     Civilis  gave  him  battle;  and  Lupercus 
was  immediately  deserted  by  an  ala  of  Batavians ; 
the  rest  of  the  auxiliaries  fled ;  and  the  legionary 
soJdiers  were  obliged  to  retreat  into  Vetem  Castni, 
the  great  atation  which  Augustus  had  formed  on 
the  left  bonk  of  the  Rhine,  as  the  head  quarters  for 
opefotiona  against  Germany.    About  the  same  time 
■ome  veteran  cohorts  of  Batavians  and  Cannine- 
fiKtes,  who  were  on  their  march  into  ItiUy  by  the 
order  oi  Vitellius,  were  induced  by  the  emissaries 
of  CiviUs  to  mutiny  and  to  march  back  into  lower 
Germany,  in  order  to  ioin  Civilis,  which  they  were 
nulled  to  effect  by  tlie  indecision  of  Hordeonius 
Fbocos  ;    defeating,  on  their  way,  the  forces  of 
Herennina  Oallus,  who  was  stationed  at  Bonn,  and 
who  WB0   forced  by  his  soldiers  to  resist  their 
■arch.     Civilis  waa  now  at  the  head  of  aeomplete 
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army  ;  but,  being  still  unwilling  to  commit  himself 
to  an  open  contest  with  the  Roman  power,  he 
caused  hu  followers  to  take  the  oath  to  Vespasian, 
and  sent  envoys  to  the  two  legions  which,  as  above 
related,  had  taken  refuge  in  Vetera  Castra,  to  in- 
duce them  to  take  the  same  oath.  Enraged  at 
their  refusal,  he  called  to  arms  the  whole  nation  of 
the  Batavi,  who  were  joined  by  the  Bructeri  and 
Teucteri,  while  emissaries  were  sent  into  Germany 
to  rouse  the  people.  The  Roman  legates,  Mummins 
Lupercus  and  Numisius  Rufris,  strengthened  the 
fortifications  of  Vetera  Castra.  Civilis  marched 
down  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,  having  ships  also 
on  the  river,  and  blockaded  the  camp,  after  a  fruit- 
less attempt  to  storm  it  The  operations  of  Hor- 
deonius Fkocus  were  retarded  by  his  weakness,  his 
anxiety  to  serve  Vespasian,  and  the  mistrust  of  his 
soldiers,  to  whnn  this  inclination  was  no  secret; 
and  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  rive  up  the  com- 
mand to  Dillius  Vocula.  The  dissensions  at  this 
period  in  the  Roman  camp  are  described  elsewhere. 
[HoROKONius  Flaccus  ;  HsRSNNius  Gallus  ; 
DiLLiua  Vocula.]  CiviUs,  in  the  meantime, 
having  been  joined  by  large  forces  from  all  Germany, 
proceeded  to  harass  the  tribes  of  Gaul  west  of  the 
Mosa,  even  as  fitf  as  the  Menapii  and  Morini,  on 
the  sea  shore,  in  order  to  shake  their  fidelity  to  the 
Romans.  His  efibrts  were  more  especially  directed 
against  the  Treviri  and  the  Ubii.  The  Ubii  were 
firm  in  their  foith,  and  suffered  severely  in  conse- 
quence. He  then  pressed  on  the  si^  of  Vetera 
Castra,  and,  yielding  to  the  ardour  of  his  new  allies 
beyond  the  Rhine,  tried  again  to  storm  it  The 
e£R>rt  foiled,  and  he  had  recourse  to  attempts  to 
tamper  with  the  besieged  soldiery. 

These  events  occurred  towards  the  end  of  a.  d. 
69,  before  the  battle  of  Cremona,  which  decided  the 
victory  of  Vespasian  over  Vitellius.  [Vbspasianus.] 
When  the  news  of  that  battle  readied  the  Roman 
army  on  the  Rhine,  Alpinus  Montanuh  was  sent 
to  Civilis  to  summon  him  to  lay  down  his  arms, 
since  his  professed  object  was  now  accomplished. 
The  only  result  of  this  mission  was,  that  Civilis 
sowed  the  seeds  of  disaffection  in  the  envoy^s  mind. 
Civilis  now  sent  against  Vocula  his  veteran  cohorts 
and  the  bravest  of  the  Germsns,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Julius  Maximus,  and  Claudius  Victor,  his 
sister*s  son,  who,  having  taken  on  their  march  the 
winter  quarters  of  an  auxiliary  o/o,  at  Asciburgium, 
fell  suddenly  upon  the  camp  of  Vocula,  which  was 
only  saved  by  the  arrival  of  unexpected  aid.  Civi- 
lis and  Vocula  are  both  bUmed  by  Tacitus,  the 
former  for  not  sending  a  sufficient  force,  the  latter 
for  neglecting  to  follow  up  his  victory.  Civilis  now 
attempted  to  gain  over  the  legions  who  were  be- 
si^fed  in  Vetera  Castia,  by  pretending  that  he  had 
conquered  Vocula,  but  one  (^  the  captives  whom  he 
paraded  before  the  walls  for  this  purpose,  shouted 
out  and  revealed  the  truth,  his  credit,  as  Tacitus 
observes,  being  the  more  established  by  the  fiict, 
that  he  was  stabbed  to  death  by  the  Germans  on 
the  spot  Shortly  afterwards,  Vocuhi  marched  up 
to  the  relief  of  Vetera  Castra,  and  defeated  Civilis, 
but  asain  neglected  to  follow  up  his  victory,  most 
probably  frt>m  design.  [Vocula.]  CiviUs  soon 
again  reduced  the  Romans  to  great  want  of  provi- 
sions, and  forced  them  to  retire  to  Gelduba,  and 
thence  to  Novesium,  while  he  again  invested  Ve- 
tera Castra,  and  took  Gelduba.  The  Romans,  pa- 
ralysed by  new  dissensions  [Horobonius  Flao- 
CU8 ;  Vocula],  suffered  another  defeat  from  Civi- 
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lis ;  bat  tome  of  them,  raUying  under  Vocala,  f»* 
took  Magontiacnm. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  (a.  d.  70), 
the  war  aasumed  a  fresh  and  more  formidable  cha- 
racter. The  newa  of  the  death  of  Vitellins  exas- 
perated the  Roman  soldiers,  encouraged  the  insur- 
gents, and  shook  the  fidelity  of  the  Oauls ;  while 
a  rumour  was.  moreover  circulated  that  the  winter 
quarters  of  the  Moesian  and  Pannonian  l^ons  were 
besieged  by  the  Dadans  and  Sarmatians;  and 
aboTe  all  the  burning  of  the  Capitol  was  esteemed 
an  omen  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Cirilis,  whose  last  remnant  of  dissimulation 
was  necessarily  torn  a^'ay  by  the  death  of  Vitel- 
lius,  gaye  his  undivided  energies  to  the  war,  and 
was  joined  by  Classicus  and  Julius  Tutor,  who  at 
length  gained  over  the  army  of  Vocula.  [Classi- 
cus ;  Tutor  ;  Sabinus.]  The  besieged  legions  at 
Vetera  Castn  could  now  hold  out  no  longer;  they 
capitukted  to  Civilis,  and  took  the  oath  to  the  em- 
pire  of  the  GcuUi  {m  verba  OalUantm)^  but  as  they 
marched  away,  they  were  all  put  to  death  by  the 
Germans,  probably  not  without  the  oonniTance  of 
Cirilis.  That  chieftain,  having  at  length  performed 
his  TOW  of  enmi^  to  the  Romans,  now  cut  off  his 
hair  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Oomans, 
he  had  suffered  to  grow  since  the  beginning  of  his 
enterprise.  (Tac.  G^erm.  31.)  NeiUier  Cirilis  nor 
any  others  of  the  Batatians  took  the  oath  m  verba 
GalUarumy  which  was  the  watchword  of  Classicus 
and  Tutor,  for  they  trusted  that,  after  having  dis- 
posed of  the  Romans,  they  should  be  able  to  over- 
power their  Gallic  allies.  Civilis  and  Clasdcus  now 
destroyed  all  the  Roman  winter  camps,  except 
those  at  Magontiacum  and  Vindoniasa.  The  Ger- 
mans demanded  the  destruction  of  Colonia  Agrip- 
pinensis,  but  it  was  at  length  spared,  chiefly  through 
the  gratitude  of  Civilis,  whose  son  had  been  kept 
in  Mfety  there  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Civilis  now  gained  over  several  neighbouring  states. 
He  was  opposed  by  his  old  enemy  Claudius  Labbo, 
at  the  head  of  an  irregular  force  of  Betasii,  Tungri, 
and  Nervii ;  and,  by  a  daring  act  of  courage,  he 
not  only  decided  the  victory,  but  gained  the  alliance 
of  the  Tungri  and  the  other  tribes.  The  attempt, 
however,  to  unite  all  Gaul  in  the  revolt  complet^y 
foiled,  the  Treviri  and  the  Lingones  being  the  only 
people  who  joined  the  insuigents.    [Sabinus.] 

The  reports  of  these  events  which  were  carried 
to  Rome  had  at  length  roused  Mndanus,  who  now 
sent  an  immense  army  to  the  Rhine,  under  Petilius 
Cerealis  and  Annius  Gallus  [Cbrkalis;  Gallus.] 
The  insuigents  were  divided  among  themselves, 
Civilis  was  busy  among  the  Belgae,  trying  to  crush 
Claudius  Labeo;  Classicus  was  quietly  enjoying 
his  new  empire;  while  Tutor  neglected  the  im- 
portant duty,  which  had  been  assigned  to  him,  of 
guarding  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  passes  of  the 
Alps.  Cerealis  had  therefore  little  difficulty  in 
overcoming  the  Treviri  and  reffaining  their  capital. 
[T UXOR ;  Valxntinus. ]  While  he  was  stationed 
there  he  received  a  letter  from  Civilis  and  CUssi- 
cus,  informing  him  that  Vespasian  was  dead,  and 
offering  him  the  empire  of  the  Chuils.  Civilis  now 
wished  to  wait  for  succours  from  beyond  the  Rhine, 
but  the  opinion  of  Tutor  and  Classicus  prevailed, 
and  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  Mosella  in  wliich 
the  Romans,  though  at  first  almost  beaten,  gained 
A  complete  victory,  and  destroyed  the  enemy^s 
cainp.  Colonia  Agrippinensis  now  came  over  to 
the  Romans ;  but  CivUis  and  Classicus  still  made  a 
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brave  stand.  The  Cammiefiites  dettrsysl  At 
greater  part  of  a  Roman  fleet,  and  defeated  a  htkj 
of  the  Nervii,  who,  after  submitting  to  Fsbiu 
Priscus,  the  Roman  legate,  bad  of  their  ownacead 
attacked  their  former  allies.  Having  renewed  \k 
army  firom  Germany,  Civilis  encamped  at  Vctm 
Castia,  whither  Cerealis  also  marched  with  increand 
forces,  both  leaders  being  eager  for  a  decisive  faatde. 
It  was  soon  fougbt,  and  Cerealis  gained  the  ricuxy 
by  the  treachery  c^  a  Batavian ;  but,  as  ^  Ro- 
mans had  no  fleet,  the  Germans  escaped  across  tk 
Rhine.  Here  Civilis  was  joined  by  reinfoceoMBti 
from  the  Chand ;  and,  after  making,  with  Vem, 
Classicus,  and  Tutor,  one  more  eflbit  whiA  «ss 
partially  successful,  to  hold  his  grtNind  intbeiakod 
of  the  Batavi,  he  was  again  defeated  by  CcresEi) 
and  driven  back  across  the  Rhine,  riiiisariii 
were  sent  by  Cerealis  to  make  private  offen  sf 
peace  to  the  Batavians,  and  of  pardon  to  (Sfili% 
who  found  that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  ssr 
render.  He  obtained  an  interview  with  Ccnsfii 
on  a  bridge  of  the  river  Vakalia.  The  Hi^ttry  d 
Tadtus  breaks  off  suddenly  jost  after  the  cm- 
menoement  of  his  speedu  (Tac  HkL  iv.  13-S7, 
54-79,  ▼.  14-26.  Joec^  BelL  JmdL  viL  4.  $  2; 
Dion  Cass.  Ixvi  3.)  [P.  &] 

CLANIS,  the  name  of  two  mythical  beii^ 
(Ov.  Met.  V.  140,  xii  379.)  [L.  &] 

CliARA,  DI'DIA,  danghter  of  the  cnpcsv 
Didius  Julknns  and  his  info  Manlia  Scsatilsb 
She  was  married  to  Cornelius  Repentinaa,  who  vis 
appointed  praefectus  urbi  in  the  room  of  Fltriai 
Siupidanus;  she  received  the  title  of  Augusta  ipia 
her  fother^s  accession,  and  was  deprived  of  it  st 
his  death.  Her  effigy  appears  upon  eoios,  W 
these  are  of  great  rarity.  (Sportian.  Jattaa.  3»  I; 
Eckhel,  vol  viL  p.  161.)  [W.  B.] 


CLAHIUS  (KXdfMot),  a  snmaiDe  sf  ApsDm 
derived  from  his  celebn^  tenple  at  Clsiss  is 
Asia  Minor,  which  had  been  founded  by  Masts, 
the  daughter  of  Teiresias,  who,  alter  the  uiqMSt 
of  her  native  dty  of  Thebes,  was  made  over  to  titf 
Delphic  god,  and  was  then- sent  into  the  eoatiJj^ 
where  subsequently  Colophon  was  bdh  W  the 
lonians.  (Pans.  viL  3.  §  1,  ix.  33w  $  1 ;  Tsot 
Atm,  il  64 ;  Strab.  xiv.  n.  642 ;  Vizg.  Jm.  m- 
360 ;  oomp.  MOUer,  Dor.  u.  2.  $  7.)  ClumislM 
occurs  as  a  surname  of  Zens,  deacriliiqg  him  as  tfe 
god  who  distributes  things  by  lot  (cKapM  or  lAt- 
pos,  AeschyL  SuppL  360).  A  hill  near  Tcgca  was 
sacred  to  Zeus  under  this  name.  (Fans.  vm.  S3. 
§  4.)  [U  S.] 

CLARUS,  a  cognomen  of  a  noble  Remsa  fo- 
mily  in  the  second  century  of  tlie  Christiaa  acta. 

1.  C.  Sbpticius  Clarus,  a  brother  of  Na  2i 
and  an  uncle  of  No.  3,  was  an  intimate  taemi  of 
the  younger  Pliny,  who  dedicated  to  him  his 
EpisUes,  and  speaks  of  him  aa  one  **qBo  sihS 
verius,  nihil  simplicins,  nihil  candidins,  luhil  fde- 
lius  novit.**  (Ep.  ii.  9.)  Sevond  of  Pliny^  tj^ 
ties  are  addrcMod  to  him  (i.  1,  15,  vii  28,  v«.  1). 
Ckrus  was  appointed  Pradectoa  Pnietorio  hr  H»- 
drian,but  removed  from  thb  oflBoe  sooo  aftcrvsr^ 
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bsving,  like  mo«t  of  Hadrian*e  other  fiienda,  in- 
eorred  his  tutpicion.  (Spartian.  Hadr.  9, 1 1, 15.) 

2.  M.  Eiiuaus  Clakcts,  brother  of  the  prece- 
ding, is  spoken  of  by  Pliny  (J^.  ii.  9),  as  a  num 
of  honour,  integrity,  and  learning,  and  well  tkilled 
in  pleading  causes.  He  it  probably  the  lame  as 
the  Erudus  dams  who  took  and  bnmt  Seleaceia, 
in  cmjonction  with  Julias  Alexander,  in  a.  d.  115 
(Dion  Cass.  Ufiii.  30),  and  also  the  same  as  the 
M.  Rrudos  Clams,  who  was  consul  sofiiMtas  with 
TL  Julins  Alexander,  in  a.]>.  117,  the  year  of 
Trajan^k  death. 

3w  Skx.  E&uau8  Clakus,  son  of  No.  2,  was 
also  a  friend  of  Pliny,  who  obtained  for  him  from 
TimJMi  the  latm  danUf  which  admitted  him  to  the 
senate,  subsequently  secured  the  quaestorship  for 
him,  and  writes  a  letter  to  his  friend  Apollinaris, 
requesting  his  auistance  in  cauTsssing  for  Erudus 
who  was  then  aspiring  to  the  tribunate.  (Plin.  Ep, 
ii.  9.)  A.  OelliuB  speaks  of  him  as  a  contempo- 
nry,  and  says  that  he  was  most  deroted  to  the 
study  of  ancient  literaturo  ;  we  also  learn  from  the 
ssmie  author  that  he  was  prefect  of  the  dtr,  and 
had  been  twice  consul.  (OeU.  tl  6,  xiii  17.)  The 
date  of  his  first  consulship  is  not  known,  but  we 
learn  from  Spartianus  (Sevtr,  1),  and  an  andent 
inscription,  that  he  was  consul  a  second  time  in 
A.i>.  146,  wi^  Cn.  Cbmdius  Seyerus.  One  of 
Pliny*s  Epistles  (i.  15),  is  addressed  to  him. 

4.  C  EftDCivs  Cla&us,  consul  in  ▲.  d.  170, 
with  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus  (Fast),  was  probably 
tbe  son  of  No.  S,  and  the  same  as  the  Praefectus 
Vigilnm  mentioned  in  the  Digest.  (1.  tit.  15.  s.  8. 

§2.) 

5.  C  (Juuus)  Ebucius  Clarus,  probably  the 
son  of  No.  4,  was  consul  in  a.  d.  19S,  with  Q. 
Sodns  Falco.  The  emperor  Commodus  had  deter- 
mined to  murder  both  consuls,  as  they  entered 
upon  their  office  on  the  1st  of  January,  but  he  was 
kimaelf  assassinated  on  the  preceding  day*  (Dion 
Case.  LrriL  22  ;  O^tol.  Pertm.  15.)  Afrer  the 
death  of  Niger,  who  had  been  one  of  thedaimants 
to  the  Tacant  throne,  Seyerus  wished  Chuns  to 
turn  informer,  and  accuse  persons  fidsely  of  haying 
assisted  Niger,  partly  with  the  yiew  of  destroying 
the  character  of  Claras,  and  partly  that  the  well- 
known  integrity  of  Clarus  might  ^ye  an  appear- 
ance of  justice  to  the  unjust  judgments  that 
might  be  pronounced.  But  as  Clsrus  refused  to 
discbarge  this  disgracefhl  office,  he  was  put  to 
death  l^  Seyems.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxiy.  9 ;  Spartian. 
Sever.  IS.) 

CLA'SSICUS,  JULIUS,  a  Treyir,  was  prefect 
«f  an  o^  of  the  Treyiri  in  the  Roman  army  on  the 
Rhine,  under  Vitellius,  a.  d.  69  (Tac.  Hi$L  iL  14), 
and  afterwards  joined  Ciyilis  at  the  head  of  some 
of  the  Treyiri  in  his  rebellion  against  the  Romans, 
A.  D.  70.  During  the  first  part  of  the  war  with 
CiTilia,  the  Treyiri,  like  the  rest  of  Oaul,  remained 
finn  to  the  Romans.  They  eyen  fortified  their 
botders,  and  opposed  the  Germans  in  great  battles. 
(Tac.  HisL  iy.  37.)  But  when  the  news  of  Vitel- 
lins^a  death  reached  Oaul  (a.  d.  70),  then  arose  a 
ramonr  that  the  chiefii  of  Gaul  had  secretly  taken 
an  oath  to  ayail  themselyes  of  the  ciyU  discords  of 
Rome  for  the  reooyery  of  their  independence. 
There  was,  howeyer,  no  open  sign  of  rebellion  till 
after  the  death  of  HoRDiONiUft  Flaocus,  when 
UMsacinflrrs  began  to  pass  between  Cirilis  and 
Claaoicus,  who  was  still  commanding  an  o^i  of 
Tieruans  in  the  army  of  Vocub.    He  was  des- 
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cended  from  a  fomily  of  royal  blood  and  of  renown 
both  in  peace  and  war,  and  through  his  ancestors 
he  accounted  himself  rather  an  enemy  than  an  ally 
of  the  Roman  people.  His  conspiracy  was  shared 
by  Julius  Tutor,  a  Treriran,  and  Julius  Sabi- 
NU8,  a  Lingon.  They  met,  with  some  Treyirans 
and  a  few  tJbii  and  Tungri,  in  a  house  at  Colonia 
Agrippinensis;  and,  haying  resoWed  to  occupy  the 
passes  of  the  Alps,  to  seduce  the  Roman  legions, 
and  to  kill  the  legates,  they  sent  emissaries  to 
rouse  the  Gauls.  Vocula  was  warned  of  the  plot, 
but  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  crush  it.  He 
eyen  sufiiered  himself  to  be  enticed  by  Uie  conspi- 
rators to  leaye  his  camp  at  Colonia  and  to  march 
against  Ciyilis,  who  was  beneging  Vetera  Castnu 
The  army  was  not  for  firom  this  place,  when  Cks- 
sicus  and  Tutor,  haying  communicated  privately 
with  the  Germans,  drew  off  their  forces  and  formed 
a  separate  camp.  Vocula,  after  attempting  in  yain 
to  gain  them  back,  retired  to  Noyesium.  They 
followed  at  a  little  distance,  and  at  length 
persuaded  the  disaffected  soldiers  of  Vocula  to 
mutiny  against  him ;  and  in  Uie  midst  of  the  mu- 
tiny Claasicns  sent  into  the  camp  a  deserter  named 
Aonilius  Longus,  who  murdered  Vocula.  Classi- 
cus  then  entered  the  caAip,  bearing  the  indgn^ft  of 
a  Roman  emperor,  and  compelled  the  soldien  to 
take  the  oath  to  the  empin  of  Oatd  Ipro  imperio 
CfaUiarmm),  The  command  was  now  dirided  be- 
tween Classicus  and  Tutor;  and  Classicus  sent 
the  worst  disposed  of  the  captured  Roman  soldiers 
to  induce  the  legions  who  were  besieged  in  Vetera 
Castm  to  surrender  and  to  take  the  same  oaUu 
The  further  progress  of  the  war  is  related  under 
CiviLis.  The  last  mention  of  Classicus  is  when 
he  crossed  the  Rhine  with  Cirilis  after  his  defeat 
by  Cerealis,  and  aided  him  in  his  last  effort  in  iht 
ishmd  of  the  Batayi.  (Tac  HiaL  iy.  54—79,  y. 
19—22.)  [P.  S.] 

CLAU'DIA.  1.  Fiye  of  this  name  were  daugh- 
ters of  App.  Chmdius  Caecua,  censor  &  c.  312. 
[Claudius,  Stemma,  No.  10.)  It  is  related  of  one 
of  them,  that,  being  thronged  by  tbe  people  as  she 
was  retuming  home  firom  the  games,  she  expressed 
a  wish  that  her  brother  Pubuus  had  been  aliye, 
that  he  misht  again  lose  a  fleet,  and  lessen  the 
number  of  the  popdaoe.  For  this  she  was  &ied  by 
the  plebeian  a^es,  b.  c.  246.  (Li v.  xiz. ;  Valer. 
Max.  yiii.,  1.  §  4;  Sueton.  Tib.2;  GelL  x.  6.) 

2.  Claudia  Quinta  [Claudiuh,  Stemma,  No. 
18],  probably  the  sister  of  App.  Claudius  Pulcher 
[Claudius,  No.  17],  and  grand-daughter  of  App. 
Claudius  Caecus.  Her  fiime  is  connected  with  tiie 
story  of  the  transportation  of  the  image  of  Cybele 
firom  Pessinus  to  Rome.  The  yessel  conreying  the 
image  had  stuck  fiist  in  a  shallow  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber.  The  soothsayers  announced  that  only 
a  chaste  woman  could  moye  it.  Cbmdia,  who  had 
been  accused  of  incontinency,  stepped  forward  from 
among  the  matrons  who  had  accompanied  Sdpio  to 
Ostia  to  receiye  the  image,  and  after  calling  upon 
the  goddess  to  yindicate  her  innocence,  took  hold 
of  the  rope,  and  the  yessel  forthwith  followed  her. 
A  statue  was  erected  to  her  in  the  yestibule  of  the 
temple  of  the  goddess.  (Liy.  xxix.  1 4 ;  Oy.  Fauiif 
iy.  305,acc;  Cic  cfe/fanNp.i2^.  13;  VaLMax. 
i.8.  $  11;  Plin.  ^.  JV.  yiL  35.) 

3.  Claudia  [Claudius,  Stemma,  No.  19], 
daughter  of  Appins  Claudius  Pulcher  [No.  17]. 
She  was  married  to  Pacurius  Calarius  of  Capua. 
(Liy.  xxiii.  2.) 
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4.  Claudia  [Stemma,  No.  30],  daughter  of 
Appb  Claudius  Pnlcher  [No.  25],  was  one  of  the 
vestal  virgins.  (Cic  pro  Qulioj  14;  VaL  Max. 
▼.  4.  §  6.) 

6.  Claudia  [Stemma,  No.  31],  sister  of  Noi.  4, 
was  married  to  Tib.  Oraochos.  (Plat.  TVfr.  OmoeL  4.) 

6.  Claudla  [Stemma,  No.  87],  daughter  fi 
C.  Clandios  Pnlcher  [No.  29],  maoied  Q.  Mardns 
Philippns.  (Cic.  proDom.  32.) 

7.  Clodla  [Stemma,  No.  41],  eldest  sister  of 
P.  CIodiuB  Pulcher,  ^e  enemy  of  Cicero  (Cia  cut 
Fam.  L  9),  married  Q.  Mardns  Rex.  (Pint.  Cic 
29 ;  Dion  Cass.  zxxv.  17.)  She  is  said  to  have 
been  debauched  by  her  brother  PubUns.  (Plat. 
Cic,  29 ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  i.  9.)  For  a  discoasion 
respecting  the  nomber  of  sisters  Clodios  had,  see 
Drumann,  vol.  ii.  p.  374,  &c. 

8.  Clodla  [Stemma,  No.  42],  the  second  of  the 
three  sisters  of  P.  Clodius,  and  older  than  her  bro- 
ther. (Cic  proCad.  16.)  She  was  married  to  Q.  Me- 
telhis  Celer,  but  became  infiunoos  for  her  debanch- 
eries  (Cic.  /.e.  14),  whidi  so  destroyed  all  domestic 
peace,  that,  as  Cicero  says  {ad  AtL  ii.  1 ),  she  was 
at  open  war  with  her  husband,  and,  on  his  sudden 
death,  she  was  suspected  of  having  poisoned  him. 
During  her  busband*s  lifetime  she  had  wished  to 
form  a  connexion  with  Cicero,  and,  being  slighted 
by  him,  revenged  herself  by  excith^  her  brothw 
Publius  against  him,  and  during  his  exile  annoyed 
his  fiunily.  {Pro  Cad,  20,  adAtt,  ii.  12 ;  Pint  Cie, 
29.)  Among  her  paramours  was  M.  Caelius,  who 
after  a  time  left  her.  To  revenge  herself,  she  insti- 
gated Atratinus  to  charge  him  with  having  borrowed 
money  of  her  to  hire  assassins  to  morder  Dio,  the 
head  of  the  embassy  sent  by  Ptolemaeus  Auletes, 
and  with  having  attempted  to  poison  Clodia  hersdl 
Crassus  and  Cicero  spoke  in  defisnce  of  Caelius, 
who  was  acquitted.  Cicero  in  his  speech  repre- 
sents Clodia  as  a  woman  of  most  abandoned  cha- 
racter, and  charges  her  with  having  carried  on  an 
incestuous  intrigue  with  her  brother  Publius.  (Pro 
Cad.  14 — 20,  32.)  The  nickname  q^adraldaria 
was  often  i^lied  to  her.  {Pro  Cad.  26 ;  QuintiL 
viii.  6.  §  53.)  Cicero  in  his  letters  frequently  calls 
her  Bo^is.  {Ad  Att.  ii.  9,  12,  14.)  Either  this 
Clodia,  or  her  youngest  sister,  was  alive  in  b.  c.  44. 
{Ad  AU.  inv.  H.) 

9.  Clodla  [Stemma,  No.  43],  the  yoangest 
sister  of  P.  Qodius,  was  married  to  L.  Lidnius 
LucuUus,  before  his  election  to  the  consulship  in 
B.  c  74.  (Plut.  LueulL  21,  34,  38 ;  Varr.  R.  R. 
iil  16.  §  1.)  After  his  return  from  ^e  Mithri- 
datic  war,  LucuUus  separated  from  her,  on  account 
of  her  infidelity,  and  in  &&  61  brought  her  to  trial 
for  an  incestuous  amour  with  her  brother  P.  CIo- 
dius.  (Plut.  LuouU.  34,  38 ;  Cic.  pro  MU.  27,  ad 
Fam.  I  9.) 

10.  Claudla  [Stemma,  No.  44],  daughter  of 
App.  Claudius  Pulcher  [No.  38],  was  married  to 
Cn.  PompeiuB,  the  elder  son  of  the  triumvir.  (Cic 
ad  Fam.  ii  13,  iil  4,  11  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  60.) 

11.  Claudu  [Stemma,  No.  45),  sister  of  the 
preceding,  was  married  to  M.  Brutus,  who  sepa- 
rated from  her  in  B.  c.  45.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  iii.  4, 
ad  Att.  xiii.  9,  10,  BnU.  77,  94.) 

12.  Clodla  [Stemma,  No.  49],  daughter  of  P. 
Clodius,  was  betrothed  in  B.  c.  43  to  Octavianus 
(Augustus),  who,  however,  never  regarded  her  as 
his  wife,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Perusinian 
war  sent  her  back  to  her  mother  Fulvia.  (Suet. 
Awg.  62 ;  Dion  Cass.  xlviiL  5.) 
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13.  Claudla  Pulch&a,  lived  in  the  rdga  d 
Tiboius.  In  a.  o.  26,  to  prepare  the  way  kt  dM 
aocosation  of  Agrippina,  she  was  faroi^t  to  trisl 
by  Domitins  Aper,  and  convicted  of  adultery,  p«- 
s<Hiing,  uid  conspiracy  against  the  emperor.  (Tsc 
Atm.  iv.  52;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  19.)  She  is  the  kit 
member  of  this  £unily  iriiose  name  oooms  in  ki»> 
tory. 

14.  Claudla,  caEed  by  Snetonins  (CU^l  12) 
JuNLA  Claudilla,  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Jomis 
Silanus,  and  was  married  to  CaUgula,  acoofdiag  to 
Dion  Cassius  (IviiL  25)  in  a.  o.  35.  (Tac  Jm.  ri. 
20,  45.) 

15.  Claudla,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Clsa- 
dins  I.  by  hU  wife  Plantk  UxgakmUa.  (Suet. 
Oaud.  27.)  ^ 

16.  Claudia,  an  illegitimate  dao^ter  of  Pka- 
tia  Uiguknilla,  the  wife  of  the  eoqwrorQaodiasL 
and  his  fieedman  Boter  f  Suet  C^amd.  27),  was  ex- 
posed by  the  command  of  Clandiuai 

17.  Claudia  Augusta,  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror Nero  by  his  wife  Poppaea  Sabina.  She 
died  young.    (Suet  ATer.  35.)  [a  P.  M.] 

CLAUl)IA,  daughter  of  Crispu  the 
of  Claudius  Oothicas,  wife  of  £atropiQ% 
of  Constandus,  and  grandmother  of  Con 
the  Great    (TrebeU.  Poll  damd.  13.)    [W.  R.] 

CLAUDIA  GENS,  patridan  and  plebewi. 
The  patrician  Qaudii  were  of  SaUae  oqgia,  aad 
came  to  Rome  in  b.  a  504,  when  they  were  nodr- 
ed  among  the  patridans.  [Claudius,  Na  I.]  TW 
patridan  Clandii  bear  various  sumames,  as  Cmemtt 
CamdsXf  OeMika,  Oiusiis,  Pybfter,  RefSUmk,  and 
iSbAwhs,  the  two  latter  of  which,  thoo^  spplicablf 
to  all  of  the  gens,  were  seldom  need,  when  theic 
was  also  a  more  definite  cognomen.  But  as  these 
surnames  did  not  mark  distinct  familiw,  sn  ac- 
count of  all  the  patridan  Qaudii  is  given  ader 
Claudius,  with  the  exception  of  those  with  the 
cognomen  Nbro,  since  they  are  better  knswa 
under  the  latter  name.  % 

The  surnames  of  the  plebeian  Claadii  ait 
AsBLLUs,  Canina,  Cbntumalus,  CfcxBo,  Fla- 
MBN,  and  Mabcxllus,  of  which  the  last  is  by  far 
the  most  celebrated. 

The  patrician  Claudii  were  noted  fer  their  priAe 
and  arrogance,  and  intense  hatred  of  the  oob* 
monalty.  **  That  house  during  the  coarse  of  cen- 
turies produced  several  very  eminent,  few  gnat 
men ;  hardly  a  single  noble-minded  ooe.  In  sB 
ages  it  distinguished  itself  alike  by  a  ifirit  sf 
haughty  defiance,  by  disdain  for  the  lavs,  ani 
iron  hardness  of  heart**  (Niebohr,  voL  L  p^  599.) 
The  pnienomen  Ludus  was  avoided  slier  tw»  sf 
that  name  had  dishonoured  it,  the  one  by  robbccy, 
the  other  by  murder.  (Sueton.  TiL  1.)  The 
honours  and  puUic  oflBoes  bone  by  mmthm  of 
this  gens  are  enumerated  by  Saetotdos.  {L  c) 
During  the  republic  no  iwtririan  Qaodios  adopsed 
one  of  another  gens :  the  emperor  Chmdins  was 
the  first  who  hnke  through  this  cnstom  by  adsai 
ing  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbas,  aftenvaida  ae 
emperor  Nero.    (Suet  Oamd.  39  ;  Tac 


25.)  [C.  P.  M.) 

CLAUDIA'NUS,  CLAUDIUS,  the  kM  ef 
the  Latin  classic  poets,  flourished  under ' 
and  his  pons  Aradius  and  Honorios.  Ov 
ledge  of  his  personal  history  b  very  liaitad. 
he  was  a  native  of  Alexandra  seems  te  be 
fectorily  established  from  the  direct  testisMiy  sf 
Suidas,  corroborated  by  v>  allosiso  ia 
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Apollmaris  (EpisL  ul  18),  and  certain  expreauons 
in  hit  own  woiks  (e.  2,  Epitt,  t.  3,  i.  39,  56).    It 
has  been  maintained  by  some  that  he  was  a  Oanl, 
and  bj  othen  that  he  was  a  Spaniard ;  but  neither 
of  these  positions  is  sapported  by  even  a  shadow 
of  evidence,  while  the  opinion  advanced  Ky  Pe- 
trarch and  PoUtian,  that  he  was  of  Florentine  ex- 
traction, arose  from  their  confounding  the  Florenr- 
ttmu  addressed  in  the  introduction  to  the  second 
book  of  the  Raphu  Prxmrpmae^  and  who  was 
fratfedm  wH  in  A.  D.  396,  with  the  name  of 
their  native  city.    We  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
parentage,  education,  and  early  career  of  Claadian, 
and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  quitted 
his  country.     We  find  him  at  Rome  in  895,  when 
he  composed  his  paneg3rric  on  the  consulate  of  Pro- 
btnos  and  Olybrius.    He  appears  to  have  culti- 
vated poetry  previously,  but  this  was  his  first 
essay  in  Latin  verse,  and  the  success  by  which  it 
was  attended  induced  him  to  abandon  the  Grecian 
fn  the  Roman  muse.    {EpisL  iv.  13.)    During 
die  five  years  which  immediately  followed  the 
death  of  Theodosius,  he  was  absoit  firom  Rome, 
attached,  it  would  appear,  to  the  retinue  of  Stilicho 
{de  Cons,  StiUck,  prael  23),  under  whose  special 
protection  he  seems  to  have  been  received  almost 
immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  poem 
noticed  aboye.    We  say  q/2er,  because  he  makes 
DO  mention  of  the  name  of  the  all-powerful  Vandal 
in  that  composition,  where  it  might  have  been 
most  natundly  and  appropriately  introduced  in 
conjunction  with  the  exploits  of  Theodosius,  while 
on  all  subsequent  occasions  he  eageriy  avails  him- 
self of  every  pretext  for  sounding  the  pra^s  of  his 
patron,  and  expressing  his  own  fervent  devotion. 
Nor  was  he  less  indebted  to  the  ffood  oflices  of 
Serena  than  to  the  infiuence  of  her  husband.    He 
owed,  it  is  true,  his  court  favour  and  preferment  to 
the  latter,  but  by  the  interposition  of  the  former 
he  gained  his  African  bride,  whose  parents,  al- 
though tfiey  might  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
suit  of  a  poor  poet,  were  unable  to  resist  the  solici- 
tations of  the  niece'of  Theodosius,  the  wife  of  the 
general  who  ruled  the  ruler  of  the  empire.    The 
Mowing  inscription,  discovered  at  Rome  in  the 
fifteenth   century,  informs  us  that  a  statue  of 
Clandian  was  erected  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan  by 
Arcadius   and  Honorius  at  the  request  of  the 
senate,  and  that  he  enjoyed  the  titles  of  Notariut 
and  JVibmnus,  but  the  nature  of  the  office,  whether 
civil  or  military,  denoted  by  the  latter  appellation 
we  are  unable  to  determine : — 
Cl.  Clauduni  V.  C.   Cl.  Claudiano  V.  C. 

nUBUNO  ST  NOTARIO  INTBR  CBTBRA8  V10BNTB8 
AJtTSS  PRAB0L0RI08ISSIM0  POETARUM  LICBT  AO 
MSMORIAM  8BMPITKRNAM  CARMINA  AB  BODBM 
SCRIfTA  8UPFICIANT  ADTAMBN  TBSTIMONn  ORA- 

Tu  OB  JUDicn  stJi  piDBM  DD.  NN.  Arcadius 

IT  HoNORIt78  PILICI8S1MI  AC  DOCTI88IMI  IMPB- 
RATORBS  SBNATU  PBTBNTB  8TATUAM  IN  PORO 
oivi  Tbajani  BRIGI  COLLOCARIQUB  JUSSBRUNT. 

The  dose  of  Claudian*s  career  is  enveloped  in 
die  same  obscurity  as  its  commencement.  The 
last  historical  allusion  in  his  writings  is  to  the  6th 
consulship  of  Honorius,  which  belongs  to  the  year 
404.  That  he  may  have  been  involved  in  the 
misfortunes  of  Stilicho,  who  was  put  to  death  in 
408,  and  may  have  retired  to  end  his  days  in  his 
native  country,  is  a  probable  conjecture,  but  no- 
thing more.  The  idea  that  he  at  this  time  became 
cxpMed  to  the  enmity  of  the  powerful  and  vindic- 
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tive  Hadrian,  whom  he  had  provoked  by  the 
insolence  of  wit,  and  who  with  cruel  vigilance. had 
watched  and  seized  the  opportunity  of  revenge, 
has  been  adopted  by  Gibbon  with  less  than  his 
usual  caution.  It  rests  upon  two  assumptions 
alike  incapable  of  proof — first,  that  by  Pharim^ 
whose  indefiUigable  rapacity  is  contrasted  in  an  epi- 
gram (xxx.)  with  the  lethargic  indolence  of  Mai- 
Hus,  the  poet  meant  to  indicate  the  praetorian 
prefect,  who  was  a  native  of  Egypt ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  palinode  which  fbims  the  subject  of  one 
of  his  epistlea  refers  to  that  eflfusion,  and  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  same  person. 

The  religion  of  Clandian,  aa  well  as  that  of 
Appuleius,  Ausonius,  and  many  of  the  later  Latin 
writers,  has  been  a  theme  of  frequent  controversy. 
There  is,  however,  little  canae  for  doubt  It  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  explicit  testimony  of  St. 
Augustin  {de  Civ.  Dei,  ▼•  26),  who  deolaies  that 
he  was  **a  Christi  nomine  alienus,**  and  of  Orosius, 
who  dttignates  him  aa  **  Poeta  quidem  eximius 
sed  paganus  pervicadssimui.**  The  argument  for 
his  Christianity  derived  firom  an  ambiguous  expre*- 
sion,  interpreted  aa  an  admission  of  the  unity  of 
God  (uL  Omt,  Honor,  96),  is  manifestly  firivolous, 
and  uie  Greek  and  Latin  hymns  impended  to  most 
editions  of  his  works  are  confessedly  spurious. 
That  his  conscience  may  have  had  all  the  pliancy 
of  indifference  on  religious  topics  is  probable 
enough,  but  we  have  certainly  nothing  to  adduce 
against  the  positive  assertions  of  his  Christian  con- 
temporaries. 

The  works  of  Clandian  now  extant  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  1.  Three  panegyrics  on  the  third,  fourth, 
and  sixth  consulships  of  Honorius  respectively. 

2.  A  poem  on  the  nuptials  of  Honorius  and  Haria. 

3.  Four  short  Fesoennine  lays  on  the  same  subject. 

4.  A  panegyric  on  the  consulship  of  Probinus  and 
Olybnus,  with  which  is  interwoven  a  description 
of  the  exploits  of  the  emperor  Theodosius.  5.  The 
praises  of  Stilicho,  in  two  books,  and  a  panegyric 
on  his  consulship,  in  one  book.  6.  The  praises  of 
Serena,  the  wife  of  Stilicho :  this  piece  is  mutilated 
or  was  left 'unfinished.  7.  A  panegyric  on  the 
consulship  of  Flavins  Mallius  Theodoras.  8.  The 
Epithalamium  of  Palladius  and  Celerina.  9.  An 
invective  against  Rufinus,  in  two  books.  10.  An 
invective  against  Eutrc^us,  in  two  books.  II.  De 
Beilo  Gildcnioo,  the  first  book  of  an  historical  poem 
on  the  war  in  Africa  against  Gildo.  12.  De  BeUo 
Getico,  an  historical  poem  on  the  successful  cam- 
paign of  Stilicho  against  Alaric  and  the  Goths, 
concluding  with  the  battle  of  PoUentia.  13.  Jiap- 
iu9  Pfxmrpmaey  three  books  of  an  unfinished  epic 
on  the  rape  of  Proserpine.  14.  GigaiUomadkict,  a 
fragment  extending  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
lines  only.  15.  Ten  lines  of  a  Greek  poem  on  the 
same  subject,  perhaps  a  translation  by  some  other 
hand  from  the  former.  16.  Five  short  epistles; 
the  first  of  these  is  a  sort  of  prayer,  imploring  for^ 
giveness  for  some  petulant  attack.  It  is  usually 
inscribed  ^'Deprecatio  ad  Hadrianum  Praefsctum 
Prsetorio,**  but  from  the  variations  in  the  manur- 
scripts  this  title  appears  to  be  merely  the  guess  of 
some  transcriber.  The  remaining  four,  which  are 
veiT  brie^  are  addressed — to  Serena,  to  Olybrius, 
to  Probinus,  to  Gennadius.  17*  BtdyUioj  a  col- 
lection of  seven  poems  chiefly  on  subjecta  connected 
with  natural  history,  as  may  be  seen  by  their  titles, 
Pkoema,  Hy$tna^  Torpedo,  NUus,  Magms,  Apomu, 
De  PHt  FndriXm,    18.  A  collection  of  short  occr- 
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•ional  pieces,  in  Greek  as  well  at  Latin,  compre- 
hended under  the  general  title  oi£!p^rammaia.  The 
Christian  hymns  to  be  found  among  these  in  most 
editions  are,  as  we  haTe  observed  above,  certainly 
spurious.  19.  Lastly,  we  have  a  hundred  and 
thirty-seyen  lines  entitled  ^Laudes  Herculii;^  but 
with  the  exception  of  some  slight  resemblance  in 
style,  we  have  no  ground  for  attributing  them  to 
Claudian. 

The  measure  employed  in  the  greater  number  of 
these  compositions  is  the  heroic  hexameter.  The 
short  prologues  prefixed  to  many  of  the  longer 
poems  are  in  elegiacs,  and  so  also  are  the  kst  four 
epistles,  the  hist  two  idylls,  and  most  of  the  epi- 
grams. The  first  of  the  Fescennines  is  a  system 
of  Alcaic  hendecasyllabics ;  the  second  is  in  a 
stanza  of  five  lines,  of  which  the  first  three  are 
iambic  dimeters  catalectic,  the  fourth  is  a  pure 
choriambic  dimeter,  and  the  fifth  a  trochaic  dimeter 
brachycatalectic ;  the  third  is  a  system  of  anapaestic 
dimeters  acatalectic ;  and  the  fourth  u  a  system  of 
choriambic  trimeters  acatalectic. 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  the  first  thir> 
teen  articles  in  the  above  catalogue,  constituting  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  works  of  Clau- 
dian, although  some  of  them  differ  firom  the  rest 
and  firom  each  other  in  form,  belong  essentially  to 
one  dass  of  po^ns,  being  such  as  would  be  exacted 
from  a  laureate  as  the  price  of  the  patronage  he 
enjoyed.  The  object  in  view  is  the  same  in  all — 
all  breathe  the  same  spirit,  all  are  declamations  in 
verse  devoted  either  professedly  or  virtually  to  the 
glorification  of  the  emperor,  his  connexions  and 
nivourites,  and  to  the  degradation  of  their  foes. 
We  must  also  bear  in  mind,  while  we  discuss  the 
merits  and  defects  of  our  author,  and  compare  him 
with  those  who  went  before,  that  although  Viigil 
and  Horace  were  flatterers  as  well  as  he,  yet  their 
strains  were  addressed  to  very  different  ears. 
When  they,  after  entering  upon  some  theme  appa- 
rently fiir  removed  from  any  courtly  train  of 
thought,  by  some  seoningly  natural  although  un- 
expected transition  seemed  as  it  were  compdled  to 
trace  a  resemblance  between  their  royal  bene&ctor 
and  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  olden  time,  they 
well  knew  that  their  skill  would  be  appreciated  by 
their  cultivated  hearers,  and  that  the  value  of  the 
compliment  would  be  enhanced  by  tlie  dexterous 
delicacy  with  which  it  was  administered.  But 
such  refinements  were  by  no  means  suited  to  the 
**  purple-bom**  despots  of  the  fifth  century  and 
their  half-barbarous  retainers.  Their  appetite  for 
praise  was  craving  and  coarse.  If  the  adulation 
was  presented  in  sufficient  quantity,  they  cared 
little  for  the  manner  in  which  it  was  seasoned,  or 
the  form  under  which  it  was  served  up.  Hence 
there  is  no  attempt  at  concealment;  no  veil  is 
thought  requisite  to  shroud  the  real  nature  and 
object  of  these  panegyrics.  All  is  broad,  direct, 
and  palpable.  The  subject  is  in  each  case  boldly 
and  rally  proposed  at  the  commencement,  and  fol- 
lowed out  steadily  to  the  end.  The  determination 
to  praise  everything  and  the  fear  lest  something 
should  be  left  unpraised,  natundly  lead  to  a  syste- 
matic and  formal  division  of  the  subject;  and  hence 
the  career  of  each  individual  is  commonly  traced 
upwards  from  the  cradle,  and  in  the  case  of  Stilicho 
separate  sections  are  allotted  to  his  warlike,  his 
peaceful,  and  his  magisterial  virtues, — the  poet 
warning  his  readers  of  the  transition  from  one  sub- 
division to  another  with  the  same  care  as  when  an 
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accurate  lecturer  disoiminatet  the  aerenl  heads  d 
his  discourse.  It  can  scarcely  be  argued,  boncra, 
that  the  absence  of  all  reserve  rendered  the  taik 
more  easy.  The  ingenuity  of  the  author  is  aereitly 
taxed  by  other  consideratiams,  vrith  this  diasdvaa- 
tage,  that  just  in  proportion  as  we  might  feel  dift> 
posed  to  admire  his  skill  in  hiding  the  ugliness  of 
his  idol  within  the  folds  of  the  ridi  garment  with 
which  it  is  invested,  so  are  we  oonstzamed  tokatlw 
his  servile  hypocrisy  and  laugh  at  his  onbliubiiig 
fiilsehood.  It  was  indeed  hud  to  be  called  opoa 
to  vaunt  the  glories  of  an  empire  which  was  cnm- 
bling  away  day  by  day  firom  the  grasp  of  its  fedile 
rulers ;  it  was  harder  still  to  be  forosd  to  prore  s 
child  of  nine  years  old,  at  which  age  Honoriits  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Augustus,  to  be  a  modd  of  wis- 
dom and  kingly  virtue,  and  to  Uaxon  the  nulitsiy 
exploits  of  a  boy  of  twelve  who  had  never  seen  aa 
enemy  except  in  chains;  and  hardest  of  all  to  be 
constrained  to  encircle  with  a  halo  of  divine  ^ 
fections  a  selfish  Vandal  like  Stilichow  To  talk  of 
the  historical  value  of  such  works  as  the  Btilvt 
QUdonicum  and  the  BeUum  Geticum  is  sheer  folly. 
Wherever  we  have  access  to  other  sources  of  ia- 
fbrmation,  we  discover  at  once  that  many  frets 
have  been  altogether  suppressed,  and  many  othen 
distorted  and  fidsely  coloured  ;  and  hence  it  is  im- 
possible to  feel  any  confiderMe  in  the  fidelitj  of 
the  narrator  in  regard  to  those  incidents  not  else 
where  recorded. 

The  simple  &ct  that  pieces  composed  under  nth 
circumstances,  to  serve  such  tempwaiy  and  in- 
worthy  purposes,  have  been  read,  studied,  adniied, 
and  even  held  up  as  models,  ever  since  the  rerinl 
of  letter^  is  in  itself  no  mean  tribute  to  the  powcn 
of  their  author.  Nor  cam  we  hesitate  to  prooooaee 
him  a  highly-gifted  man.  Deeply  versed  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  Egyptian  schools,  possessing  a  most 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  history  of  man  and  of 
the  physical  world,  of  the  legends  of  myHtnkff, 
and  of  the  moral  and  theological  qiecaiationt  df 
the  different  philosophical  sects,  he  had  the  power 
to  light  up  this  mass  of  learning  by  the  fire  of  s 
brilliant  imagination,  and  to  conc^itrate  it  npsa 
the  objects  of  his  adulation  as  it  streamed  fbcth  ii 
a  flashing  flood  of  rhetoric  The  whole  boat  of 
heaven  and  every  nation  and  region  of  the  eaitk 
are  called  upon  to  aid  in  extoDing  his  patron,  tbe 
prince,  and  their  satellites;  on  tM  other  hand, sa 
infernal  Pantheon  of  demons  and  furies  with  sB 
the  horrors  of  Styx  and  Tartarus,  are  evoked  as 
the  allies  and  tormentors  of  a  Rufinns,  and  afi 
nature  is  ransacked  for  foul  and  loathMaie  xoa^ 
to  body  forth  the  mental  and  coiporeal  defionaity 
of  the  eunuch  consul.  His  diction  ia  higUy  far3- 
liant,  although  sometimes  shining  with  the  gfitter 
of  tinsel  ornaments ;  his  similes  and  iUastnitMoa 
are  ekborated  with  great  skiU,  but  the  narks  sf 
toU  are  frequently  too  visible.  His  versificatioo  is 
highly  sonorous,  but  is  deficient  in  variety;  the 
constant  recurrence  of  the  same  cadences,  altho^ 
in  themselves  melodious,  palls  upon  the  ear.  His 
command  of  the  language  is  perfect ;  and  akhengh 
the  minute  critic  may  nucy  that  be  detects  sen 
traces  of  the  foreign  extractioo  of  the  bard,  jri  in 
point  of  style  neither  Lucan  nor  Statins  mted  be 
ashamed  to  own  him  as  their  eqoaL  His  p"*^ 
i^pear  to  greatest  advantage  in  descf^tiaa.  His 
pictures  often  approach  perfection,  comhiniag  the 
softness  and  rich  glow  of  the  Italian  with  tkm 
force  and  reality  of  the  Dutch  acbooL 
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We  have  as  yet  aaid  nothing  of  the  Rape  of 
Proeerpine,  from  which  we  might  expect  to  form 
the  moct  &TOuiable  estimate  of  nis  genius,  for  here 
St  least  it  had  fiur  and  free  scope,  untrammeled  by 
the  fettexB  which  cramped  its  energies  in  panegyric 
But,  although  these  causes  of  embarrassment  are 
remoTed,  we  do  not  find  the  result  anticipated. 
If  we  beoi»ne  fiuniliar  with  his  other  works  in  the 
first  instance,  we  rise  with  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment from  the  perusal  of  this.    We  find,  it  is  true, 
the  same  animated  descriptions  and  harmonious 
nmnbers ;  but  there  is  a  want  of  taste  in  the  ar- 
nmgement  of  the  details,  of  sustained  interest  in 
the  action,  and  of  combination  in  the  different 
members,  which  gives  a  firagmentary  character  to 
the  whole,  and  causes  it  to  be  read  with  much 
greater  pleasure  in  extracts  than  continuously. 
The  subject,  although  grand  in  itself  is  injudi- 
doualy  lumdled ;  fi)r,  all  the  characters  being  gods, 
it  is  impossible  to  inrest  their  proceedings  with 
the  interest  which  attaches  to  struggling  and  suf- 
fering humanity.    The  impression  produced  by  the 
conmienoement  is  singularly  unfortunate.      The 
TBgt  of  the  King  of  Shifules  that  he  alone  of  gods 
is  a  stranger  to  matrimonial  bliss,  his  determina- 
tion to  war  against  hearen  that  he  may  avenge  his 
wrongs,   the  mustering  and  marshalling  of  the 
Titans  and  all  the  monsters  of  the  abyss  for  battle 
against  Japiter,  are  figured  forth  with  great  dignity 
and  pomp ;    but  when  we  find  this  terrific  tem- 
pest at  once  quelled  by  the  very  simple  and  sensi- 
ble soggeetion  of  old  Lachesis,  that  he  might  pro- 
haUy  obtain  a  wife,  if  he  chose  to  ask  for  one,  the 
'  whoie  scene  is  converted  into  a  buriesque,  and  the 
absordity  is  if  possible  heightened  by  the  bluster- 
ing harangue  of  Pluto  to  the  herald.  Mercury. 
Throughout  this  poem,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other 
works  of  Clandian,  we  lament  the  absence  not  only 
of  tme  sublimity  but  of  simple  nature  and  of  real 
feding :  pur  imagination  Is  often  exdted,  our  intel- 
lect is  often  gratified ;  but  our  nobler  eneigies  are 
never  awakened ;  no  cord  of  tenderness  is  struck, 
no  kindly  sjrmpAthy  i*  enUsted;  our  hearts  are 
never  softened. 

Of  the  Idylls  we  need  hardly  say  anything; 
little  could  be  expected  from  the  subjects:  they 
may  be  regarded  as  clever  essays  in  versification, 
and  nothing  more.  The  best  is  that  in  which  the 
hot  ^xrings  of  Aponus  are  described.  The  Fescen- 
nine  verses  di^Iay  considerable  lightness  and 
grace ;  the  epigrams,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few  which  are  neatly  and  pointedly  expressed,  are 
not  worth  reading. 

The  Editio  Pruceps  of  Claudian  was  printed  at 
Vjeenza  by  Jacobus  Dusenius,  fbl.,  1482,  under 
the  editorial  inspection  of  Bamabus  Celsanus,  and 
appears  to  be  a  fiuthfril  representation  of  the  MS. 
finxn  which  it  was  taken.  Several  of  the  smaller 
poems  are  wanting.  The  second  edition  was 
printed  at  Parma  by  Angelus  Ugoletus,  4to.,  1493, 
superintended  by  Thadaeus,  who  made  use  of 
several  MSS.  fior  emending  the  text,  especially  one 
obtained  from  Holland.  Here  first  we  find  the 
efngtUDA,  the  Epithalamium  of  Palladius  and  Se- 
rena, the  epistles  to  Serena  and  to  Hadrian,  the 
Aponus,  and  the  (^gantomachia.  The  edition 
printed  at  Vienna  by  Hieronymus  Victor  and  Jo- 
annes Singrenius,  4to.,  1510,  with  a  text  newly 
revised  by  Joannes  Gamers,  is  the  first  which  con- 
faana  the  I^audes  Herculis,  In  Sirenas,  Laus  Christi, 
axkd  Miimcnla  ChristL    The  first  truly  critical  edi- 
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tion  was  that  of  Theod.  Pulmaimus,  printed  at 
Antwerp  by  Plantinus,  16mo.,  1571,  including  the 
notes  of  IXelrio.  The  second  edition  of  Caspar 
Barthius,  Franct  and  Hamburg.  1650  and  1654, 
4to.,  boasts  of  being  completed  with  the  aid  of 
seventeen  MSS.,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  volu- 
minous commentary;  but  the  notes  are  heavy,  and 
the  typogmphy  very  incorrect  The  edition  of 
Oesner,  Lips.  1759,  is  a  useful  one ;  but  by  &r 
the  best  which  has  yet  appeared  is  that  of  the 
younger  Burmann,  Amst  1760,  forming  one  of  the 
series  of  the  Dutch  Variorum  Classics,  in  4to.  An 
edition  was  commenced  by  O.  L.  Konig,  and  one 
volume  published  in  1808  (Qotting.),  but  the  work 
did  not  proceed  fitvther. 

The  *^  Raptus  Proserpinae^  was  published  sepa- 
rately, under  the  title  **  Claudiani  de  Raptu  Pro- 
serpinae  Tragoediae  duae,**  at  Utrecht,  bv  Ketelaer 
and  Leempt,  apparently  several  years  before  the 
Editio  Princeps  of  the  collected  works  noticed 
above,  and  three  other  editions  of  the  same  poem 
belong  to  the  same  early  period,  although  neither 
the  names  of  the  printers  nor  the  precise  dates  can 
be  ascertained. 

We  have  a  complete  metrical  translation  of  the 
whole  works  of  Claudian  by  A.  Hawkins,  2  vols. 
8vo.,  Lond.  1817 ;  and  there  are  also  sevc^  Eng- 
lish translations  of  many  of  the  separate  pieces,  few 
of  which  are  of  any  merit  [W.  R.] 

CLAUDIA'NUS  (KXtivdwos),  the  author  of 
five  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Antholooy  (Brunck, 
Anal*  iL  p.  447 ;  Jacobs,  iiL  p.  153),  is  commonly 
identified  with  the  celebrated  Latin  poet  of  the 
same  name ;  but  .this  seems  to  be  disproved  by  the 
titles  and  contents  of  two  additional  epigrams,  as- 
cribed to  him  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  which  are  ad- 
dressed **to  the  Saviour,**  and  which  shew  that  their 
author  was  a  Christian.  (Jacoh^^  Parai^,ap,AntkoL 
Graec  xiiL  pp.  615 — 617.)  He  is  probably  the 
poet  whom  Evagrius  (Hist.  Eod.  i.  19)  mentions 
as  flourishing  under  Theodosius  II.,  who  reigned 
A.  D.  408 — 450.  The  GigamtomacMa^  of  which  a 
fragment  still  exists  (Iriarte,  OataL  MSS,  Mairii. 
p.  215),  and  which  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Roman 
poet,  seems  rather  to  belong  to  this  one.  He  wrote 
also,  according  to  the  Scholia  on  the  Vatican  MS., 
poems  on  the  history  of  certain  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria,  vdrpia  TofxroS,  'AmJV^ov,  Bijpijrov, 
Nticalaf,  whence  it  has  been  inferred  that  he  was 
a  native  of  that  part  of  Aua.  (Jacobs,  Antk  Graetu 
xiii.  p.  872.)  [P.  a] 

CLAUDIA'NUS  ECDIDIUS  MAMERTUS. 
[Mambrtus,] 

CLAU'DIUS,  patrician.    [Claudia  Gens.] 

1.  App.  Claudius  Sabinus  Rioillbnsis,  a 
Sabine  of  the  town  of  Regiilum  or  RegiUi,  who  in 
his  own  country  bore  the  name  of  Attus  Clausus 
(or,  according  to  some,  Atta  Claudius ;  Dionysius 
calls  him  T(ros  KAai^iov),  being  the  advocate  of 
peace  with  the  Romans,  when  hostilities  broke  out 
between  the  two  nations  shortly  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  commonwealth,  and  being  vehemently 
opposed  by  most  of  his  countrymen,  withdrew 
with  a  large  train  of  followers  to  Rome.  (b.  c.  504.) 
He  was  forthwith  received  into  the  ranks  of  the 
patricians,  and  lands  beyond  the  Anio  were  as- 
signed to  his  followers,  who  were  formed  into  a 
new  tribe,  called  the  Claudian.  (Liv.  ii  16,  iv.  3, 
X.  8;  Dionys.  v.  40,  xL  15;  Sueton.  71^6.  1;  Tac. 
Ann,  xi  24,  xii.  25 ;  Niebuhr,  i.  p.  560.)  He 
exhibited  the  characteristics  which  marked  his 
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Stbmma  Claodiorum. 


1.  App.  Claudiiu  Sabiniu  ResiUengb,  Coi.  b.  c  495. 

! 


I 

2.  App.  Claud.  Sabinus, 
Cos.  B.  c.  471. 

I 
4.  App.  Claud.  Crassus,  DecemTir  &  c.  451. 

I 


I 

3w  C.  Claud.  Ssbiinity 
Cos.  &  c.  460. 


J 
5.  App.  Claud.  Crassus, 

Trib.  MU.  B.  c.  424. 

7.  App.  Claud.  Ciassus, 
Trib.  Mil  B.  a  40a. 


).  C.  Claud. 


6.  P.  Claud.  Oebmos. 


8.  Appb  Claud.  CnuBut, 
Diet  a  c.  362,  Cos.  b.  c.  349. 


CrassuSy  Diet.  b.  c.  337. 


10.  App.  Claud.  Caucus,  Cens.  &  c.  312. 

I 


11.  App^  Claud.  Candez,  Cot.  b.  c.  264. 


12.  App.  CI.  Cras-        13.  P.  ClPulcber,        14.  C.  CI  Cento,        15.  Tib.CL         16.  Cbndiw 
8n8,Co8.B.c.26&  Coe.B.c.24d.  Coi.B.c240.  Nero.  Qdoqw. 

I I 

I 


17.  App.  CL  Pnlcher, 
Cos.  B.  a  212. 

I 


18.  Claud^  Quinta. 


(a  CL  Cento.)? 


19.  Claudia.  Map-    20.  App.  CI.    2  L  P.  CL  Pnlcher,    22.  C.  CL  Puleher,        23.  C.  CL     24.ijik(l 
ried  PacuviuB  Pulcher.  Cos.  &c.  184.  Co6.B.c.l77.  Cento.  CealB. 

Calavius.  I  I 

25.  App.  CL  Pnlcher.  Mairied  Antistia.        26.  C.  CL  Pulcher,  Cos.  B.C.  130. 

I 


27.  App. CL  Pnlcher.      28.aaPnkh& 


I 


29.  App.CL  30.  Claudia.     31.  CUindia.  32.  C.  CI.  Pnlcher,    83.  App.  CL  PnldMT  (?) 

Pulcher.  VestaL              Mairied               Cos.  B.  c.  92.             Intemz  b.  c  77. 

I  Tib.Oraochni. 
I                                                                                                                34.App.aPahka; 


Cos.b.c7Sl 


35.  App.  CL        36.  C.  CL  Pul-        37.  Claudia. 
Pulcher.  cher,  Prae-  Married 

I  torB.c.73.  M.Philippus. 

38.  App.  CL  Pul-        39.  C.  CI.  Pul-        40.  P.  Clodius       41.  Clodia.     42.  Clodia.     43.  Os**. 
cher,  C08.B.C.  cher,  Pnetor  Pulcher, 

54.  B.C.56.  Trib.Pleb. 

B.a  58. 

I 


Married  Married 

Q.Mar-         Q.Metel-       UUeA- 

dnsRez.         bsCdec;       1m. 


44.  Oandia.  45.  CUndia.        46.  App.  Q.      47.  App.  C\.       4a  P.OodiBa.       41  €!«& 

Married  Married  Mairied 

Cn.  Pompeins.  M.  Brutus.  Octai 
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descendants,  and,  in  hii  consnUiip  (b.  c  495), 
shewed  great  seYerity  towards  the  plebeian  debtors. 
(Lit.  u.  21, 2a,  24, 27 ;  Dionys.  tI  23, 24, 27,  30.) 
Next  year,  on  the  refusal  of  ihe  commons  to  enlist, 
we  find  bim  proposing  the  appointment  of  a  dicta- 
tor. ^LiT.  ii.  29.)  We  find  him  manifesting  the 
isme  bitter  hatred  of  the  plebs  at  the  time  ox  the 
secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer,  in  &  c.  494  (Dionys. 
tI  59,  &C.),  of  the  famine  in  493  (Dionys.  rii.  15), 
sod  of  the  impeachment  of  Coriolanos.  ^Dionys. 
TIL  47,  &c)  He  is  made  by  Dionysios  (TiiL  73, 
&c)  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  opposing  the 
4gnrian  law  of  Sp.  Cassius.  Aceordins  to  Pliny 
{H,  N,  xxzT.  3)  he  was  the  first  wno  set  np 
UDsges  of  his  ancestors  in  a  public  temple  (that  of 
BeUona). 

2.  App.  Claudius  App.  p.  M.  n.  Sabinus  Rb- 
oiLLiNSU,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  candidate 
for  the  consulship  in  &  c.  482,  but,  through  the 
opposition  of  the  tribunes,  did  not  succeed.  (Dionys. 
TiiL  90.)  In  471  he  was  made  consul  by  the 
patricians  to  oppose  the  Pnblilian  rogations.  He 
was  baiBed  in  his  Tiolent  attempt  to  do  so,  and 
ttamte  to  xeTenge  himself  on  the  plebeians  by  his 
seTerity  when  commanding  against  the  Aeqoians 
snd  Voladans.  The  soldiers  became  discontented 
and  disobedient,  and,  when  the  enemy  attacked 
them,  threw  away  their  arms  and  fled.  For  this 
he  punished  them  with  extreme  seTerity.  The 
next  year  he  Tiolently  opposed  the  execution  of 
the  agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cassins,  and  was  brought 
to  trud  by  two  of  the  tribunes.  According  to  the 
common  atory,  he  killed  himself  before  the  triaL 
(Lir.  iL  56-^1;  Dionys.  ix.  43-45,  48-54;  Nie- 
bohr,  ToL  ii.  pp.  186,  219-228.) 

3.  C  Claudius  App.  p.  M.  n.  Sabinus  Rboil- 
LXNSis,  brother  of  the  preceding  (Dionys.  x.  30 ; 
lAv.  m.  35),  was  consul  in  b.  c.  460,  when  Appins 
Herdoniua  seised  the  Ci4>itol.  After  it  had  been 
recoreredi  we  find  him  hindering  the  execution  of 
the  promise  made  by  Valerius  respecting  the  Te- 
rentilian  law.  (Lir.  iiL  15 — ^21 ;  Dionys.  x.  9, 
12—17.)  Subsequently,  he  opposed  the  proposi- 
tion to  increase  &e  number  of  the  plebcoan  tri- 
bunes and  the  law  de  Aventmo  puhiiocmdo.  (Dionys. 
X.  30,  32.)  He  this  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  dictatorship.  (LIt.  iii  35.)  Thoush  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  aristocracy,  he  warned  his  brother 
agaiiut  an  immoderate  use  of  his  power.  (LiT.  iiL 
40  ;  Dionys.  xi.  7-11.)  His  remonstrai^es  being 
of  BO  aTail,  he  withdrew  to  Regillum,  but  returned 
to  defend  the  decemTir  Appius,  when  impeached. 
(Lir.  iii.  58.)  Incensed  at  his  death,  he  strove 
to  rerenge  himself  on  the  consuls  Horatius  and 
Valerioa  l^  opposing  their  application  for  leave  to 
triumph.  (Dionys.  xi  49.)  In  445  we  find  him 
strennoiialy  opposing  the  law  of  Canuleins,  and  pro- 
posmg  to  arm  the  consuls  aoiunst  the  tribunes. 
(lir.  IT.  €,)  According  to  Dionysius,  however 
(xL  65,  56  L  he  himself  proposed  the  election  of 
military  tnbunes  with  consnkr  power  from  both 
plilminnn  and  patridans. 

4.  App-  Claudius  Cbarsus  (or  Crassinus) 
RBeiu.xN8i8  Sabinus,  the  decemvir,  is  commonly 
eonaideved  to  have  been  the  son  of  No.  2  (as  by 
Lrvj,  iii.  85) ;  but,  from  the  CapitoUne  Fasti, 
where  tbe  record  of  his  consulship  appears  in  the 
Mowing  fom :  Ap.  CUmdim  Ap.f,  M.  a.  Cra$$m, 
RegSL  SMmu  il^  he  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  aame  person.  (See  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  note  754.) 
He  was  elected  consul  in  b.  c  451,  and  on  the 
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appointment  of  the  decemvirs  in  that  year,  he  be- 
came one  of  them.  His  influence  in  the  college 
became  paramount,  and  he  so  fiur  won  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  that  he  was  reappointed  the 
following  year.  Now,  however,  his  rud  character 
betrayed  itself  in  the  most  violent  and  tyrannous 
conduct  towards  the  plebeians,  till  his  attempt 
against  Virginia  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  de- 
cemvirate.  Appius  was  impeached  by  Virginius, 
but  did  not  live  to  abide  his  trial  According  to 
Livy,  he  killed  himself.  Dionysius  (xi  46)  says, 
it  was  the  general  opinion  that  he  was  put  to  death 
in  prison  by  order  of  the  tribunes.  (Liv.  iiL  83, 
35---58 ;  Dionys.  x.  54 — ^xi.  46.)  For  an  account 
of  the  decemviial  legislation,  see  DieL  cfAfd,  «. «. 
Twdve  TabUi. 

5.  App.  Claudius  Ap.  p.  Ap.  n.  Crarsus  (or 
Crassinus),  the  elder  son  of  the  decemvir,  was 
consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  424.  All  that  we  are  told 
of  him  is,  that  he  wbb  marked  by  a  genuine  Clan- 
dian  hatred  of  the  tribunes  and  plebeians.  (Liv. 
iv.  35,  36^ 

6t  P.  Claudiits  Crassus  (or  Crassinus),  a 
younger  son  of  the  decemvir.    (Liv.  vi  40.) 

7.  App.  CLAxn>ius  App.  p.  App.  n.  Crassus  (or 
Crassinus),  son  of  No.  5,  was  consular  tribune  in 
B.  c.  403.  It  was  this  Appius  who  was  the  author 
of  the  important  measure,  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  tribunes  might  be  stopped  by  the  veto  of  one 
of  the  college.  (Niebuhr,  voL  ii  p.  439,  note  965.) 
Livy  (v.  3-— 6)  puts  into  his  mouth  a  speech  in 
reply  to  the  complaints  of  the  tribunes,  when,  at 
the  siege  of  Veii,  the  troops  were  kept  in  the  field 
during  the  winter.  He  afterwards  proposed  to 
appropriate  the  spoil  of  Veii  for  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers.  (Liv.  v.  1 — 6,  20.) 

8.  App.  Claudius  P.  p.  App.  n.  Crassus 
(or  Crassinus),  a  son  of  No.  6,  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  opposition  to  the  Lidnian  rogations, 
particularly  as  regarded  the  appointment  of  ple- 
beian consuls.  In  362,  on  the  death  of  the  consul 
Genucius,  he  this  appointed  dictator  to  conduct 
the  war  against  the  Hemicans,  when  a  victory 
was  gained  over  them  under  his  auspices.  In  349 
he  was  made  consul,  but  died  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  year  of  office.  (Liv.  vi.  40—42,  vii. 
6,  &&,  24,  25.) 

9.  C.  Claudius  App.  p.  App.  n.  Crassus  (or 
Crassinus),  son  of  No.  7,  was  named  dictator  in 

B.  c.  337,  but  immediately  resigned  his  office,  the 
augurs  having  pronounced  his  appointment  invalid. 
Who  the  C.  Claudius  Hortator,  whom  he  made 
Master  of  the  Horse,  was,  is  not  knoTnL  (Liv. 
viii  15.) 

10.  App.  Claudius  C.  p.  App.  n.  Cabcus,  son 
of  No.  9.  It  Tras  generally  believed  among  the 
ancients  that  his  blmdness  ttbs  real,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  such  was  the  fiKt,  though  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  he  did  not  become  blind  before 
his  old  age.  The  tradition  of  the  occasion  of  his 
blindness  is  given  by  Livy,  iz.  29.  (See  also 
Cic  de  SenecL  6,  TWc  Diap,  v.  38 ;  Plut  Pyrrk, 
18,  19 ;  Diodorus,  xx.  36  ;  Appian,  Samn,  10.) 
He  THIS  twice  curnle  aedile  (Frontin.  de  Aquaed. 
V.  72),  and  in  b.  c.  312  wbb  elected  censor  with 

C.  Plautius,  irithout  having  been  consul  previously. 
(Liv.  ix.  29.)  With  the  design  of  forming  in  the 
senate  and  people  a  party  which  should  be  sub- 
servient to  him  in  his  ambitious  designs,  he  filled 
up  the  vacancies  in  the  senate  with  the  names  of  a 
large  number  of  the  low  popular  party,  including 
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eren  the  sons  of  freedmen.  His  list,  however,  was 
set  aside  the  following  year,  upon  which  C.  Plaa- 
tias  resigned,  and  Appius  continued  in  office  as  sole 
censor.  He  then  proceeded  to  draw  up  the  lists 
of  the  trihes,  and  enrolled  in  them  all  the  libertini, 
whom  he  distributed  among  all  the  tribes,  that  his 
influence  might  predominate  in  alL  (Liv.  ix.  29, 
30,  33,  34,  46;  Suet  Ciaud,  24.)  According  to 
Pliny  (M  N.  xxziii.  6)  it  was  at  his  instigation 
that  his  secretary,  Cn.  Flayius,  publish^  his 
calendar  and  account  of  the  legU  aeUonet,  But 
the  most  durable  monuments  of  his  censorship  (for 
his  political  innovations  were  in  good  part  set 
aside  by  Q.  Fabius  Mazimus)  were  the  Appian 
road  to  Capua,  which  was  commenced  by  him,  and 
the  Appian  aqueduct,  which  he  completed.  (Liv. 
ix.  29  ;  Frontin.  de  Aquatd.  6  ;  Niebuhr,  vol  ill 
pp.  303 — 309.)  Niebuhr  conjectures,  with  some 
probability,  that  in  order  to  raise  money  he  must 
have  sold  large  portions  of  the  public  land.  He 
retained  his  censorship  four  years.  (Niebuhr,  yoL 
iii.  pp.  294 — 31 3.)  In  307  he  was  elected  consul 
after  resigning  Us  censorship,  which  he  had 
ineffectually  endeavoured  to  retain,  and  remained 
in  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his  in- 
terest (Liv.  ix.  42.)  In  the  foUowing  year  we 
find  him  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  Ogulnian 
law  for  opening  the  offices  of  pontiff  and  augur  to 
tlie  plebeians,  (x.  7,  8.)  In  298  he  was  ap- 
pointed interrex  (an  office  which  he  filled  three 
times;  see  inscription  in  Pighius,  cu^aiM.  561), 
and  at  first  refused  to  receive  votes  for  the  plebeian 
candidate.  (Liv.  x.  11 ;  Cic.  BnL  14.)  In  296 
he  was  chosen  consul  a  second  time,  and  command- 
ed at  first  in  Samnium  with  some  success.  (Liv. 
X.  17  ;  Orelli,  Imer,  No.  539.)  From  Samnium  he 
led  his  forces  into  Etruria,  and  having  been  de- 
livered fix>m  a  perilous  position  by  his  colleague 
Volunmius,  the  combined  armies  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  Etruscans  and  Samnites.  (Liv. 
X.  18,  19.)  In  this  battle  he  vowed  a  temple  to 
Bellona,  which  he  afterwards  dedicated.  Next 
year  he  was  continued  in  command,  as  praetor, 
but  was  sent  back  to  Rome  by  the  consul  Fabius. 
(x.  22,  25.)  Afterwards,  in  conjunction  with 
Volunmius,  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Sam- 
nites. (x.  31.)  He  was  once  dictator,  but  in 
what  year  is  not  known.  (Insc  in  Orelli,  L  c) 
In  his  old  age,  when  Cineas  was  sent  by  Pyrrhus 
to  propose  peace,  Appius,  now  quite  blind,  ap- 
peared in  the  senate,  and  by  his  speech  preinsiled 
on  them  to  resist  the  proffered  terms.  This  speech 
was  extant  in  Cicero^s  time.  (Liv.  xiii. ;  Cic. 
Brut.  14,  16,  De  SeneeL  6.)  His  eloquence  is 
extolled  by  Livy.  (x.  19.) 

Appius  Claudius  the  Blind  was  the  earliest  Ro- 
man writer  in  prose  and  verse  whose  name  has 
come  down  to  us.  He  was  the  author  of  a  poem 
known  to  Cicero  through  the  Greek  (Cic  TWac 
Disp,  iv.  2),  of  which  some  minute  firagmento  have 
come  down  to  us.  (Prisdan.  viiL  p.  792,  ed. 
Putsch  ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Stuprum,)  Ito  contents  were 
of  a  Pythagorean  cast  He  alM  wrote  a  legal 
treatise,  De  Vturpaiitmbtu^  and  according  to  some 
was  the  author  of  the  Adionei  which  Flavins 
published.  [Flavius.]  (Pomponius,  Dig,  L  2. 
I  36.)  He  left  four  sons  and  five  daughters. 
(Cic  de  SenecL  1 1.) 

11.  App.  Claudius  C.  f.  App.  n.  Caudbx,  also 
son  of  No.  9.  He  derived  his  surname  from  his 
attention  to  naval  affiur^    (Senec  de  Brev,  VUae, 
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13.)  He  was  elected  consul  b.  c.  264,  and 
manded  the  forces  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Mamertini.  He  effixted  a  landing  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily  by  night,  defeated  Hiero  and  the  Carthagi- 
nians, and  raised  the  siege  of  Measana.  After  s 
repulse  firom  Egesta,  and  some  other  unsocceuftil 
operations,  he  lefi  a  garrison  in  Messana  and  re- 
turned home.  (Polyb.  i.  11,  12,  16 ;  Suet  7i6L  2.) 

12.  App.  Claudius  App.  f.  C.  n.  Ceassvs 
(or  Crassinus)  Rufus^  the  eldest  son  of  No.  10, 
and  apparently  the  last  of  the  gens  who  bore  the 
surname  Crassus.  He  was  consul  &  c.  26S.  (Fait 
Sic ;  VelL  Pat  i.  14.) 

13.  P.  Claudius  App.  f.  C.  n.  PuLcais,  the 
first  of  this  gens  who  bore  that  surname,  was  tbe 
second  son  of  No.  10.  He  possessed  in  a  man 
than  ordinary  degree  most  of  the  worst  chazacterii' 
tics  of  this  £unily.  He  was  elected  consul  in  &  c 
249,  and  commanded  the  fleet  sent  to  reiiifi>roe  ^ 
troops  at  Lilybaeum.  In  defiance  of  the  angaries, 
he  attacked  the  Carthaginian  fleet  lying  in  the  hu- 
hour  of  Drepana,  but  was  entirely  defeated,  with  the 
loss  of  ahnost  all  his  forces.  (Pc^yU  i.  49,  &c ; 
Cic.Z>ei>mii.  i.  16,  ii.  8,33;  SchoL  Bob. « Oe. 
p.  337,  ed.  OreU.;  Liv.  xix. ;  Soet  7%.  2.) 
Claudius  was  recalled  and  commanded  to  appointa 
dictator.  He  named  M.  Claudius  Glydaa  or 
GUcia,  the  son  of  a  fireedmaxu  Imt  tbe  nnminatiwi 
was  immediatdy  superseded.  (Suet  71t&.  2 ;  Fasti 
Capit)  P.  Chuidius  was  accused  of  high  treasoa, 
and,  according  to  Polybius  (L  52)  and  Cketo  {de 
NaL  Dear,  iL  3),  was  severely  punidied.  Aceoid- 
ing  to  other  accounto  (SchoL  Bob.  /.  o. ;  VaL  Max. 
viii.  1.  §  4),  a  thundo^storm  which  happaed 
stopped  the  proceedings ;  but  he  was  impeaclied  a 
second  time  and  fined.  He  did  not  loi^  sorrive 
his  disgrace.  He  was  dead  before  &  c.  246. 
[Claudla,  No.  1.]  The  probability  is  that  ha 
kiUed  himself.    (VaL  Max.  L  4.  §  3.) 

14.  C.  Claudius  App.  f.  C.  n.  Cevtho  « 
Cento,  another  son  of  No.  10,  was  onsal  in  a.  c 
240,  interxex  in  217,  and  dictator  in  213w  (Fi 
Cap. ;  Cic  TWsc  DiMp,  i  1,  BnU.  18 ;  Liv. 
34,  XXV.  2.) 

15.  Tib.  Claudius  Nbro,  fiMuth  son  of  Na. 
10.  Nothing  further  is  known  respecting  hiM. 
(Suet  TUb.  3 ;  GelL  xiii.  22.)  An  aooosnt  of  hia 
descendants  is  given  under  Nmo. 

16.  Claudiab  Quinqub.     [Claudla,  Na  1.] 

17.  App.  Claudius  P.  f.  App.  n.  PuLom, 
son  of  No.  13,  was  aedile  in  b.  c  217.  (Ldv.  xxn. 
53.)  In  the  following  year  he  was  military  tn- 
bune,  and  fought  at  Cannae.  Together  widi  P. 
Scipio  he  was  raised  to  the  soprame  oimmand  by 
the  troops  who  had  fled  to  Canuaiiini.  In  215  Imt 
was  created  praetor,  and  conducted  the  rc&s  «f 
the  defeated  army  into  Sicily,  where  hia  cfibcts  to 
detach  Hieronymus,  the  grandson  of  Hkns  from 
his  connexion  with  the  Carthaginians,  wcf«  b»- 
sucoessful.  (Liv.  xxiii.  24,  SO,  31,  xxir.  6,  7.) 
He  remained  in  Sicily  the  following  yesff  aliia,  as 
propraetor  and  legatus  to  M.  Maroelhis.  (zxit.  10, 
21,  27,  29,  30,  33,  36 ;  Polyb.  viiL  3.  5,  9), 
ing  chaige  of  the  fleet  and  the  camp  at 
(Liv.  xxiv.  39.)  In  212  he  was  decti 
and  in  conjunction  with  his  coUeagoe  Q.  Fnlrias 
Flaocus  laid  siege  to  Ci^ua.  At  the  clowi  of  kw 
year  of  office,  in  pursuance  of  a  decne  of  ^ 
senate,  he  went  to  Rmne  and  created  two  new 
consuls.  His  own  command  was  proIoi«g 
year.    In  the  hattle  with  Hannibal  beion 
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In  neeiTed  a  wound,  from  the  eflbctt  of  which  he 
died  ahortlj  after  the  smender  of  the  city.  He 
inefiectoaDy  opposed  the  infliction  of  the  nngoinaiy 
vengMmoe  which  Fulriiu  took  on  the  C^puana. 
(Ut.  zxr.  2,  22,  41,  xxri.  1,  5,  6,  8, 15,  16  ; 
P^jK  ix.  3.) 

18.  Claudia  Qvinta.    [Claudia,  No.  2.] 

19.  Claudia.    [Claudia,  No.  3.] 

20.  App.  Claudius  App.  f.  P.  n.  Pulchxr, 
MD  of  No.  17.    In  B.  c.  197  and  the  three  fol- 
lowing yean,  he  eenred  aa  miiitaiy  tribune  under 
T.  Qunietias  Flaminimis  in  Greece  in  the  war  with 
Philip.  (LiT.  xxziL  85, 86,  xxxiiL  29,  xxxir.  50.) 
We  find  him  again  in  (Greece  in  191,  lerTiug  first 
aader  M.  Baebios  in  the  war  with  Antiochns 
(zxxti.  10),  and  afterwards  under  the  consul  M\ 
Adlins  Olabrio  against  the  Aetolians.  (xxxyi.  22, 
30.)    In  187  he  was  made  praetor,  and  Tarentum 
feO  to  him  by  lot  aa  his  province,  (zxzriii.  42.) 
In  185  he  was  elected  consul,  and  gained  some 
sdTSDtagee  orer  the  Ingaunian  Lignrians,  and,  by 
liii  noloit  interference  at  the  comitia,  procured 
the  election  of  his  brother  PubUus  to  the  consul- 
ship,  (zzxiz.  23,  32.)    In  184,  when  Philip 
was  preparing  for  a  new  war  with  the  Romans, 
Appios  was  aent  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  into 
Msoedonia  and  Greece,  to  observe  his  movements 
and  wiest  from  his  grasp  the  cities  of  which  he 
had  made  himself  master,  (zxxiz.  S3 — 39.)    In 
176  he  was  one  of  an  embassy  sent  to  the  Aeto- 
lians, to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  their  internal 
hostifities  and  oppose  the  machinations  of  Perseus, 
(xll  25,  27.) 

21.  P.  Claudiits  App.  p.  P.  n.  Pulchkr,  son 
of  No.  17.  In  B.  c.  189  he  waa  curule  aedile,  and 
in  188  praetor.  (Liv.  xxxviii  35.)  In  184  he 
was  made  consul  [see  No.  20]  (zxziz.  32),  and 
in  181  one  of  the  three  commissioners  appointed 
bt  planting  a  colony  at  Graviscae.  fxL  29.) 

^  C.  Claudius  App.  p.  P.  n.  Fulchkr,  an- 
other son  of  No.  17  (Fasti  Cap. ;  Uv.  xxziii  44), 
vas  made  augur  in  B.C.  195,  praetor  in  180  (zL 
37,  42),  and  consul  in  177.  The  province  of 
Istoia  feu  to  his  lot.  Fearing  lest  the  successes  of 
the  consula  of  the  preceding  year  might  render  his 
presence  mineceesary,  he  set  out  wiuout  perform- 
ing the  regular  initiatoiy  ceremonies  of  the  consul- 
ship, but  soon  found  himself  compelled  to  return. 
Having  again  proceeded  to  his  province  with  a 
fresh  army,  he  captured  three  towns,  and  reduced 
the  Istriana  to  subjection.  He  next  marched 
against  the  Ugurians,  whom  he  defeated,  and 
cdefaated  a  double  triumph  at  Rome.  Havinff 
held  the  comitia,  he  returned  to  Liguria  and 
leooveied  the  town  of  Mutina.  (zlL  10—18; 
Polyb.  xttL  7.)  In  171  he  served  as  military 
trONine  under  P.  Lidnius  against  Perseus.  (Liv. 
zliL  49.)  In  169  he  was  censor  with  TL  Sempro- 
aios  Giacchua.  Their  severity  drew  down  upon 
them  an  impeachment  from  one  of  the  tribunes, 
but  the  popdarity  of  Gracchus  secured  an  ac- 
fipttsL  Claudius  opposed  his  colleague,  who 
wished  to  exclude  the  fireedmen  ttom  all  the  tribes, 
and  at  last  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  be 
enzoDed  in  one  tribe — the  Esquiline.  (zliii.  14 
—16,  xUv.  16,  xlv.  15 ;  Valer.  Max.  vi  5.  §  3.) 
la  167  ChuidiuB  was  one  of  an  embassy  of  ten  sent 
into  Macedonia.  He  died  in  this  year.  (xlv.  17, 
44  ;  Polyb.  xxx.  10.) 

23.  C.  Ci^UDius  Cbnto,  probably  the  grand- 
nn  of  No.  14,  served  under  the  consul  P.  Sulpidus 
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in  B.  c.  200,  in  the  war  with  Phih'pu  Being  sent 
to  the  relief  of  Athens,  which  was  besiesed  by  a 
Macedonian  army,  he  raised  the  siege.  He  next 
made  himself  master  of  Chalds  in  Enboea,  and 
gained  several  advantages  over  Philip,  who  march- 
ed in  person  upon  Athens.  (Liv.  xxxi.  14,  22, 
&c ;  Zionar.  ix.  15.) 

24.  App.  Claudius  Cbnto,  brother  of  No.  23, 
was  aedile  in  b.  c.  178.  (Liv.  xL  59.)  In  175 
he  was  made  praetor,  and  received  Hisponia  Cite- 
rior  as  his  province.  Here  he  gained  a  victory 
over  the  revolted  Celtiberi,  for  which  he  was 
honoured  with  an  ovation.  (xlL  22,  31,  33.)  In 
173  he  was  sent  into  Thessaly,  and  quieted  the 
disturbances  which  prevailed  there,  (xlii.  5.)  In 
172  he  was  one  of  an  embassy  sent  into  Mace- 
donia to  conununicate  to  Perseus  the  demands  and 
threats  of  the  Romans,  (xlii.  25.)  In  170  he  was 
legatus  under  the  consul  A.  Hostilius.  Having 
been  sent  with  4000  men  into  lUyricum,  he  sus- 
tained a  defeat  near  the  town  of  Uscana.  (xliii. 
11,12.) 

25.  App.  Claudius  App.  p.  App.  n.  Puix^her, 
son  of  No.  20.  He  was  consul  in  b.  c.  143,  and, 
to  obtain  a  pretext  for  a  triumph,  attacked  the 
Salassi,  an  Alpine  tribe.  He  was  at  first  defeated, 
but  afterwards,  following  the  directions  of  the  Si- 
bylline books,  gained  a  victory.  (Frontin.  de 
Aqucud.  7;  Dion  Cass.  Fragm,  Ixxix.  Ixxx.;  Oros. 
V.  4.)  On  his  return  a  triumph  was  refused  him ; 
but  he  triumphed  at  his  own  expense,  and  when 
one  of  the  tribunes  attempted  to  drag  him  from 
his  car,  his  daughter  Claudia,  one  of  the  Vestal 
viigins,  walked  by  his  side  up  to  the  capitoL  (Cic. 
pro  OaeL  14 ;  Sueton.  7i6.  2.)  Next  year  he  waa 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Uie  censonhip,  though 
he  afterwards  held  that  office  with  Q.  Fulvius  No- 
bilior,  probably  in  136.  (Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  Ixxxiv. ; 
Plut.  Tib,  Graock,  4.)  He  gave  one  of  his  daugh- 
ten  in  marriage  to  Tib.  Gra«dius,  and  in  &  c.  133 
with  Tib.  and  C.  Gracchus  was  appointed  com- 
missioner for  the  division  of  the  lands.  (Liv.  E^U, 
58 ;  Orelli,  Intor.  No.  570 ;  Veil  Pat.  ii.  2.)  Appius 
lived  at  enmity  with  P.  Scipio  Aemilianus.  (Plut. 
AemiL  38 ;  Cic.  </«  Bep.  i.  19.)  He  died  shortly 
after  Tib.  Gracchus.  (Appian,  B,  C.  L  18.)  He  waa 
one  of  the  Salii,  an  augur,  and  princeps  senatus. 
(Macrob.  ScUum,  ii.  10 ;  Plut  Tib.  Gracck,  4.) 
Cicero  {Brut.  28)  says,  that  his  style  of  speaking 
waa  fluent  and  vehement  He  married  Antistia. 
[ANTISTL4,  No.  1.] 

26.  C.  Claudius  Pulchbr,  son  of  No.  22,  waa 
consul  in  b.  c.  130,  and  laid  information  before  the 
aenate  of  the  disturbances  excited  by  C.  Papirina 
Carbo.   (Cic  de  Leg,  iil  19.) 

27.  App.  Claudius  Pulchbr,  known  only  aa 
the  aon  of  No.  26  and  fether  of  No.  32. 

28.  C.  Claudius  Pulchbr,  also  son  of  No.  26 
and  fether  of  No.  34.  (Cic.  pro  Piano.  21.) 

29.  App.  Claudius  Pulchbr,  aon  of  No.  25. 
He  inherited  his  fether*s  enmity  to  P.  Scipio  Aemi- 
lianus. (Cic.  pro  Scaur,  ii.  32.)  In  B.  a  107  he 
took  part  in  the  discussions  respecting  the  agrarian 
law  of  Sp.  Thorius.  (Cic  de  OraL  ii  70.)  He  ap- 
peara  to  have  been  of  a  feoetioua  disposition. 
(Cic  de  OraL  ii.  60.) 

30.  Claudia.    [Claudia,  No.  4.] 

31.  Claudia.    [Claudia,  No.  5.] 

32.  C.  Claudius  App.  p.  C.  n.  Pulchbr,  aon 
of  No.  27  (Cic  de  Off.  ii.  16,  Vtrr.  il  49;  Fasti 
Gapit.),  appears  in  b.  c  100  aa  one  of  those  who 
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took  up  anni  againtt  Satnniioiu.  {Ck.proRab,7,) 
In  99  ne  was  onrule  aodile,  and  in  the  garnet  oelo- 
biated  by  him  elephants  were  for  the  fint  tune 
exhibited  in  the  cixcos,  and  painting  employed  in 
the  tcenic  decorations.  (Phn.  H.N.  riiL  7,  xzzr.  7; 
VaL  Max.  it  4.  §  6.^  In  85  he  was  praetor  in 
Sicily,  and,  by  direcUon  of  the  senate,  gaTe  laws  to 
the  Halesini  respecting  the  appointment  of  their 
senate.  (Cic  Verr.  iL  49.)  The  Mamertini  made 
him  their  potronus.  (  Verr.  ir.  S.)  He  was  eoDgal 
in  92.  (FasH  Cap.)  Cicero  {Bnt.  46)  speaks  of 
him  as  a  man  possessed  of  great  power  and  some 
ability  as  an  orator. 

33.  App.  Claudius  Pulchkb,  the  brother, 
possibly  of  No.  32,  was  military  tribune  in  b.  c 
87.  He  was  appointed  to  guard  the  Janicnlum 
when  the  city  was  threatened  by  Marins  and 
Cinna,  bnt  opened  a  gate  to  Marins,  to  whom  he 
was  under  obligations,  f  Appian,  B,  C.  i  68.)  It 
appears,  howerer,  that  he  managed  to  keep  his 
credit  with  his  own  party ;  for  it  is  probably  this 
Claudius  who  was  interrex  in  77,  and  with  Q. 
Lutatius  Catulns  had  to  defend  Rome  against  M. 
Aemilius  Lepidus.  (SaU.  Fragnu  lib.  1.) 

34.  App.  Claudius  Pulcukb,  son  of  No.  28, 
was  made  consul  in  b.  c  79,  though  he  had  been 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  curnle  aedileship. 
(Cic.  pro  Plamc.  21 ;  Appian,  B,  C.  I  103.)  He 
was  afterwards  governor  of  Macedonia,  and  en- 
gaged in  contests  with  the  neighbouring  barba- 
rians. He  died  in  his  prorince,  before  76,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  C.  Scribonius  Curio.  (Liv. 
£^  91;  Flor.  iii.  4;  Ores.  t.  23.) 

35.  App.  Claudius  Pulchsr,  apparently  the 
son  of  No.  29.  (Orelli,  Itucrmt.  No.  578.)  When 
curule  aedile  he  celebrated  the  Mcgalesian  games. 
(Cic  de  Hanup.  Retp.  12.)  In  B.  c.  89  he  was 
made  praetor  (Cic  pro  Ardu  5),  and  afterwards 
filled  the  office  of  propraetor.  In  b.  &  87  Cinna 
gained  a  yictory  OTer  his  anny.  (LIt.  ^pU.  79.) 
Claudius  was  impeached  by  one  of  the  tribunes, 
and,  not  appearing,  was  deposed  from  his  command 
and  banished.  Next  year,  L.  Marcius  Philippus, 
his  nephew,  who  was  censor,  omitted  his  name  in 
the  list  of  senators.  (Cic />ro  Z>om.  31,  32.)  He 
appears  in  82  to  hare  inarched  with  Sulla  against 
Rome,  and  met  his  death  near  the  city.  (Plut 
SuUtt^  29.)  He  married  Caedlia,  and  left  three 
sons  and  three  daughters,  but  no  property.  (Vaxio, 
R.  R.  iiu  16,) 

36.  C.  Claudius  Pulchxr,  son  of  No.  29, 
when  curule  aedile  excluded  slaves  firom  the  Me- 
galesian  games  which  he  celebrated.  (Cic  de  Har, 
Rap.  12.)  In  B.  c.  73  he  was  praetor  (Plut 
Cnm.  9),  and  commanded  an  army  against  Spar> 
tacus,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  at  mount  Vesu- 
vius. (LiT.  EptL  95 ;  Oros.  v.  24.) 

37.  Claudu.    [Claudla,  No.  6.] 

38.  App.  Claudius  Pulchbr,  eldest  son  of 
No.  35  ( Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  16),  appears  in  b.  c.  75  as 
the  prosecutor  of  Terentius  Varro.  (Ascon.  ad  Cic 
Dm,  M  CaecU,  p.  109,  OrelL)  In  70  he  served  in 
Asia  under  his  brother-in-law,  Lucullus,  and  was 
sent  to  Tigranes  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Mi- 
thridates.  (Plut.  LucuU.  19,  21.)  In  61  he  was 
in  Greece,  collecting  statues  and  paintings  to  adorn 
the  games  which  he  contemplate  giving  as  aedile. 
(Cic  pro  Dom.  43  ;  SchoL  Bob.  m  orai.  in 
Ctod.  el  Cur.  p.  338,  OrdL)  Through  the  fiivour 
and  influence  of  the  consul  L.  Piso,  however,  he 
was  made  praetor  without  first  filling  the  office  of 
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aedile.  (Cic  Le.)  As  praetor  (a. c  57)  hm 
sided  in  trials  fit  extortion,  and  Qeeio 
anxiety  on  behalf  of  his  brother  Quintoa, 
been  propraetor  in  Asia.  (^(<^tt.  iii  17.)  Though 
Appius  did  not  openly  and  in  peiaon  oppoM  Ciee- 
ro*s  recall  TCic  ad  Fam.  iii.  10.  §  8 ;  camp.  jw« 
Dom,  38),  he  tacitly  sanctioned  and  abetted  the 
poceedings  of  his  brother  Publius.  He  phMed  at 
his  dispoMil  the  ghidiators  whom  he  had  hived,  and 
alone  of  the  praetors  did  nothing  on  behalf  sf 
Cicero ;  and,  after  the  return  of  the  latter,  ■hewud 
more  decidedly  whidi  side  he  took.  (Cic  pm  SuL 
36,  39—41,  M  Pmm.  15,  pro  MU.  15,  potLBad. 
m  Sen.  9,  ad  AtL  iv.  1— S^  SchoL  Boh.  fi 
807,  OreD. ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  6,  7.)  Next  yw 
he  was  propraetor  in  Sardinia,  sod  in  April  paid 
a  visit  to  Caesar  at  Lnca.  (Phit.  Cbei.  21 ;  Ck. 
orf  Q.  F.  iL  6,  15.)  In  B.  c.  54  he  waa  cho«a 
consul  with  L.  Domitius  Ahenobaibna.  (Cats. 
B.  a  T.  1 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  60,  xL  1.)  Thiov^ 
the  intervention  of  Pompey,  a  reoonciUatioii  was 
brought  about  between  him  and  Cicero,  thovgk 
his  attentions  to  the  latter  tppear,  in  part  wX  \bm/l, 
to  have  been  prompted  by  avarice.  (Gc  tad*  Q*  F- 
ii.  12,  ad  Fhm.  L  9,  iiL  10.)  When  OaUnM 
returned  firom  his  province,  Apfnus  appeared  aa  hia 
accuser,  in  hopes  that  his  silence  might  be  boog^ 
though  previously  he  had  said  he  would  do  all  that 
lay  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  threatened  prose- 
cution. (Cic  ad  Q.  Fr.  iL  12, 13,  iii.  2 ;  Dkm 
xxxix.  60.)  Similar  motives  appear  to  hare 
duoed  him  to  support  C.  Pomptmns  in  his 
fi>r  a  triumph.  (Cic  ad  AtL  iv.  \%  adQ.  P.  m.  A.) 
A  still  more  ^ving  instance  of  his  dishooeaty  muL 
venality  was  the  compact  which  he  and  hu  col- 
league entered  into  with  Cn.  Domitiaa  Cahinas 
and  C.  Memmius,  two  of  the  candidates  fat  the 
consulship,  by  which  the  two  latter  bomid  thim 
selves  in  the  sum  of  4^000,000  sestewaa  apiece, 
in  case  ther  should  be  iqppointed  consuls,  to  DriBt 
forward  fiuse  witnesses  to  prove  that  laws  1m 
been  passed  assigning  to  Appius  and  his  ooQevas 
the  command  of  an  army,  and  settling  in  other 
respects  the  administration  of  the  provinoea  to 
which  they  vrere  to  go  as  proconsuls.  The  wMs 
affiiir,  however,  was  exposed,  and  the  caaiitia  ««« 
not  held  in  that  year.  (Cic  ad  AtL  iv.  18,  IS,  1€, 
ad  Q.  Fr.  iiL  1 .  cap.  5.)  Appius,  however,  asserted 
his  right  to  command  an  army,  even  without  a  lex 
cnriata.  {Ad Fam.  \.  9.  %2S^adAtL  iv.  16.  §  i2L) 
He  reached  his  province  in  July,  b.  c.  5S,  and  go- 
verned it  fiyr  two  years.  His  nile  appears  to havebMB 
most  tyrannous  and  rapacious.  (Cic.  ad  AIL  vL  1, 
2.  §  8,  ad  Fam.  xv.  4,  comp.  iiL  8.  $  5-8.)  He 
war  upon  the  mountaineers  of  Amanna,  and 
successes  over  them  gave  him  a  pretext  fer 
ing  a  triumph.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  iiL  1,  2 ;  Eckhel, 
iv.  p.  360.)  Gcero  wrote  to  him,  whOe  in  his 
province,  in  terms  of  the  greatest  cordiality  {ad 
Fam.  iiL  1);  but  when  he  was  appointed  hu  aae- 
cessor  in  51,  Appius  did  not  conceal  his  disfileA- 
sure.  He  avoided  meeting  him,  and  shewed  hm 
other  marks  of  disrespect.  His  displeasure  was 
increased  by  Cicero*s  countermanding  some  ef  his 
directions  and  regulations.  (ilJ  Fam.  iiL  2— 6,  7, 
8.)  Appius  on  his  return  demanded  a  triumph, 
bnt  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  daim  by  an 
impeachment  instituted  against  him  by  Dobbelia. 
{Ad  Fam.  iiL  9,  viiL  6,  iiL  11.)  As  witaeases 
were  required  firom  his  old  province,  he  foond  him- 
self again  obliged  to  pay  court  to  Cieeco.  {Adfhm. 
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HL 10,  comp.  Tiii.  6,  arfJtt.TL  2.  §10.)  Throng 
the  ezertbiw  of  Pompej,  Bratui,  and  Horteiuiiu, 
be  wu  aoquiUed.  (AdFam.  iiL  1],  BruL  64,  94.) 
He  wu  at  this  time  a  candidate  for  the  ceneor- 
ahip,  and  a  charge  of  bribery  was  brought  against 
him,  bat  he  was  acquitted.   {Ad  Fam,  iii  1 1,  12.) 
He  was  chosen  censor  with  L.  Piso,  B.  a  50.  (For 
an  aoeoont  of  the  qnanel  between  Appius   and 
Caeliai,  and  the  matnal  piosecntions  to  which  it 
gtre  rise,  see  Cic.  ad  Fam,  viiL  12,  <u^  Q.  ^.  ii. 
13.)    Appius  exercised  his  power  as  censor  with 
leverity  (ad  Fam.  liii.  14.  §  4),  and  expelled  se- 
raol  from  the  senate,  among  others  the  histo- 
nsn  SaUnst    (Dion  xL  63 ;  Acion.  ad  Hor.  Serm, 
i.  2.  48.)    Appins,  by  his  connexion  with  Pom- 
pej,  and  his  opposition  in  the  senate  to  Cnrio 
(Dion  xL  64),   drew  npon  himself  the  enmity 
of  Caesar,   and,  when  the  latter  marched  upon 
Borne,  he  fled  from  Italy.    (Ad  AtLix.l.§  4.) 
He  followed  Pompey,  and  reoeiTed  Greece  as  his 
prorinoe.  He  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle  to  learn 
hit  destiny,  and,  following  its  injunctions,  went  to 
£aboea,  where  he  died  l^fore  the  battle  of  Phar- 
iafaiB.  (VaL  Max.  i.  8.  $  10 ;  Lncan,  t.  120-236.) 
He  was  elected  one  of  ^e  college  of  augurs  in  59. 
(Vair.A.A.iiL2.$2;  Cic  (ui/^am.  iil  10.$  9.) 
He  was  well  skilled  in  angury,  and  wrote  a  woriic 
on  the  angoral  discipline,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Cieero.    He  was  also  distinguished  for  his  legal 
and  antiquarian  knowledge.    (Cic  de  Leg,  ii  13, 
de  Dimn.  ii  35,  BmL  77,  ad  Fam.  iii.  4,  9,  11 ; 
Featui, «.  V.  SoluUmmn.)    He  beUeved  in  augury 
and  diTination,  and  seems  to  have  been  of  a  super- 
stitious turn  of  mind.    (Cic  de  Dk>.  i.  16,  58, 
Thae.  Dkp,  L  16.)    Cicero  speaks  highly  of  his 
oratorical  powers.  {BmL  77.)    His  foTourite  and 
confidant  was  a  freedman  named  Phanias.     (Ad 
Fam.  iii.  1,  5,  6.) 

39.  C.  Claudius  Pulchxr,  son  of  No.  35 
(CSc  pro  Seamr.  §  33 ;  Ascon.  m  Milan,  p.  35,  ed. 
(^eH),  and  older  than  his  brother  Publius,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  dates  at  which  they  respectiTely 
held  {Hiblic  offices,  and  from  the  testimony  of  Cicero 
(pro  Cad.  15,  where  Publius  is  called  mimmm 
/nier)y  was  appointed  legatus  by  Caesar  in  B.  c. 
68.  (Cic  pro  SearL  18.)  In  56  he  became  praetor, 
and  assisted  hb  brother  Publius  when  he  at  first 
attempted  to  prevent  Cicero  frtnn  removing  fix>m 
the  capitol  the  taUets  containing  the  decree  of  his 
banishment.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  21.)  In  55  he 
vent  to  Asia  as  propraetor,  and  next  year  pro- 
posed beeoming  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but 
was  induced  to  abandon  his  design  and  remain  in 
his  province.  (Cic  pro  Scaur.  §§  33—35.)  On 
hit  return  he  was  accused  of  extortion  by  M.  Ser- 
viHus,  who  was  however  bribed  to  drop  the  prose- 
cation.  This  proceeding  was  subsequently  (in 
M.C  51)  exposed  by  his  younger  son  Appius  de- 
manding bade  frmn  ServiUus  the  sum  wluch  had 
been  given  to  him.  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  viii.  8.)  At 
the  time  when  Cicero  defended  Milo  (&c.  52) 
Caxas  was  no  longer  alive.  (Ascon.  m  MUon.  p. 
35,  OreU.) 

40.  P.  Clooiub  Pulchbr,  was  the  youngest 
son  of  No.  35.  The  form  of  the  name  Clodius 
was  not  peculiar  to  him :  it  is  occasionally  found 
in  the  ease  of  others  of  the  gens  (Orelli,  Inacript. 
579);  and  Clodius  was  himself  sometimes  called 
ChttixiiaL  (Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  14.)  He  first  makes 
his  appearance  in  history  in  b.  c.  70,  serving  with 
fan  brother  Appius  under  his  biother-in-h&w,  L. 
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Lncullus,  in  Asia.  Diq>leased  at  not  being  treated 
by  Lncullus  with  the  distinction  he  had  expected, 
he  encouraged  the  soldiers  to  mutiny.  He  then 
left  Lucnilus,  and  betook  himself  to  his  other  bro- 
ther-in-law, Q.  Mardus  Rex,  at  that  time  proconsul 
in  Cilicia,  and  was  entrusted  by  him  with  the 
command  of  the  fleet  He  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  pirates,  who  however  dismissed  him  without 
ransom,  through  fear  of  Pompey.  He  next  went 
to  Antiocheia,  and  joined  the  Syrians  in  making 
war  on  the  Arabians.  Here  again  he  excited  some 
of  the  soldiers  to  mutiny,  and  nearly  lost  his  life. 
He  now  returned  to  Rome,  and  made  his  iirst  ap- 
pearance in  civil  af&irs  in  b.  c  65  by  impeaching 
Catiline  for  extortion  in  his  government  of  Africa. 
Catiline  bribed  his  accuser  and  judge,  and  escaped. 

In  B.  c.  64,  Clodius  accompanied  the  propraetor 
L.  Murena  to  Gallia  Transalpina,  where  he  resort- 
ed to  the  most  neforious  methods  of  procuring  mo- 
ney. His  avarice,  or  the  want  to  which  his  dissi- 
pation had  reduced  )iim,  led  him  to  have  recourse 
to  similar  proceedings  on  his  return  to  Rome. 
Asconius  (in  MiL  p.  50,  OrelL)  says,  that  Cicero 
often  charged  him  with  having  t^en  part  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline.  But,  with  the  exception 
of  some  probably  exaggerated  rhetorical  allusions 
(de  Harnsp.  Re$p.  3,  pro  MiL  14),  no  intimation 
of  the  kind  appears  in  Cicero ;  and  Plutarch  (Cic 
29)  says,  that  on  that  occasion  he  took  the  side  of 
the  consul,  and  was  still  on  good  terms  with  him. 

Towards  the  close  of  62,  Clodius  was  guilty  of 
an  act  of  sacrilege,  which  is  especially  memors^le, 
as  it  gave  rise  to  that  deadly  enmity  between  him- 
self and  Cicero  which  produced  such  important 
consequences  to  both  and  to  Rome.  The  mysteries 
of  the  Bona  Dea  were  this  year  celebrated  in  the 
house  of  Caesar.  Clodius,  who  had  an  intrigue 
with  Pompeia,  Caesar^s  wife,  with  the  assistance 
of  one  of  the  attendants  entered  the  house  dis^ 
guised  as  a  female  musician.  But  while  his  guide 
was  gone  to  apprize  her  mistress,  Godius  was  de- 
tected by  his  voice.  The  alarm  was  immediately 
given,  but  he  made  his  escape  by  the  aid  of  the 
damsel  who  had  introduced  him.  He  was  already 
a  candidate  for  the  quaestorship,  and  was  elected ; 
but  in  the  b^:inning  of  61,  before  he  set  out  for 
his  province,  he  was  impeached  for  this  offence. 
The  senate  referred  the  matter  to  the  pontifices, 
who  declared  it  an  act  of  impiety.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  senate  a  rogation  was  proposed  to 
the  people,  to  the  effect  that  Clodius  should  be 
tried  by  judices  selected  by  the  praetor  who  was 
to  preside.  The  assembly,  however,  was  broken 
up  without  coming  to  a  decision.  The  senate  was 
at  first  disposed  to  persist  in  its  original  plan ;  but 
afterwards,  on  the  recommendation  of  Hortensius, 
the  proposition  of  the  ^bune  Fufius  Calenus 
was  adopted,  in  accordance  with  which  the  judices 
were  to  be  selected  from  the  three  decuries.  Cice- 
ro, who  had  hitherto  strenuously  supported  the 
senate,  now  relaxed  in  his  exertions.  Clodius  at- 
tempted to  prove  an  alibi,  but  Cicero^s  evidence 
shewed  that  he  was  with  him  in  Rome  only  three 
hours  before  he  pretended  to  have  been  at  Inter- 
amna.  Bribery  and  intimidation,  however,  secured 
him  an  acquittal  by  a  majority  of  31  to  25.  Cicero 
however,  who  had  been  irritated  by  some  sarcastic 
allusions  made  by  Clodius  to  his  consulship,  and 
by  a  verdict  given  in  contradiction  to  his  testimony, 
attacked  Clodius  and  his  partisans  in  the  senate 
with  great  vehemence. 

3o2 
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Soon  after  hii  acquittal  Clodini  went  to  hit 
province,  Sicily,  and  intimated  his  design  of  be- 
coming a  candidate  for  the  aedileship.  On  his 
return,  howeTer,  he  disclosed  a  different  purpose. 
Eager  to  rerenge  himself  on  Cicero,  that  he  might 
be  armed  with  more  formidable  power  he  purposed 
becoming  a  tribune  of  the  plebs.  For  this  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  be  adopted  into  a  ple- 
beian fimiily ;  and  as  he  was  not  in  the  power  of 
his  parent,  the  adoption  had  to  take  place  by  a 
Tote  of  the  people  in  the  comitia  curiata.  (This 
ceremony  was  called  Adrogatio :  see  Diet,  of  Ant, 
s.  V.  Adrogaiio^  Repeated  attempts  were  made 
by  the  tribune  C.  Herennius  to  get  this  brought 
about.  Cicero,  who  placed  reliance  on  the  friend- 
ship and  support  of  Pompey,  did  not  spare  Clodius, 
though  he  at  times  shews  that  he  had  miagiTings 
as  to  the  result  The  triumrirs  had  not  yet  taken 
Clodius*  side,  and  when  he  impeached  L.  Calpur- 
nius  Piso  for  extortion,  their  influence  procured 
the  acquittal  of  the  accused.  But  in  defending  C. 
Antonius,  Cicero  provoked  the  triumvirs,  and 
especially  Caesar,  and  within  three  hours  after  the 
deliveiy  of  his  speech  Clodius  became  the  adopted 
son  of  P.  Fonteius  ^at  the  end  of  the  year  60). 
The  lex  curiata  for  his  adoption  was  proposed  by 
Caesar,  and  Pompey  presided  in  the  assembly. 
The  whole  proceeding  was  irregular,  as  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  pontifices  had  not  been  obtained ;  Fon- 
teius was  not  twenty  years  old,  and  consequently 
much  younger  than  Clodius,  and  was  married,  nor 
was  there  the  smallest  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
marriage  would  remain  childless,  and,  indeed,  he 
was  afterwards  the  fi&ther  of  several  children ;  the 
rogation  was  not  made  public  three  nundines  be- 
fore the  comitia;  and  it  was  passed  although 
Bibulus  sent  notice  to  Pompey  that  he  was  taking 
the  auspices.  A  report  soon  after  got  abroad  that 
Clodius  was  to  be  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Tigranes, 
and  that  bv  his  refusal  to  go  he  had  provoked  the 
hostility  of  the  triumvirs.  Neither  turned  out  to 
be  true.  Clodius  was  now  actively  endeavouring 
to  secure  his  election  to  the  tribuntthip.  Cicero 
was  for  a  time  amused  with  a  report  that  his  only 
design  was  to  rescind  the  laws  of  Caesar.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  latter,  Clodius  succeeded  in 
his  object,  and  entered  upon  his  office  in  December, 
B.  c.  59. 

Clodius  did  not  immediately  assail  his  enemies. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  indeed,  he  prevented 
Bibulus,  on  laying  down  his  office,  from  addressing 
the  people ;  but  his  first  measures  were  a  series  A 
laws,  calculated  to  lay  senate,  knights,  and  people 
under  obligations  to  him.  The  first  was  a  law  for 
the  gratuitous  distribution  of  com  once  a  month  to 
the  poorer  citizens.  The  next  enacted  that  no 
magistrate  should  observe  the  heavens  on  comitial 
days,  and  that  no  veto  should  be  allowed  to  hinder 
the  passing  of  a  law.     This  enactment  was  de- 

Xed  specially  to  aid  him  in  the  attack  with 
eh  he  had  threatened  Cicero.  The  third  was 
a  law  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  guilds  which 
had  been  abolished,  and  the  creation  of  new  ones, 
by  which  means  he  secured  the  support  of  a  huge 
number  of  oiganized  bodies.  A  fourth  law  was 
intended  to  gratify  those  of  the  higher  chiss,  and 
provided  that  the  censon  should  not  expel  from 
the  senate,  or  inflict  any  mark  of  disgrace  upon 
any  one  who  had  not  first  been  openly  acciued 
before  them,  and  convicted  of  sobm  crime  by  their 
joint  sentence.    The  consuls  of  the  year  he  gained 
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over  to  his  interests  by  undertaking  to  secmeto 
them  the  provinces  whidi  they  w^ed.  Harivg 
thus  prepared  the  way,  he  opened  his  attack  spia 
Cicero  by  proporing  a  law  to  the  effect,  that  wbs- 
ever  had  taken  the  lifo  of  a  citixen  nncnndfissed 
and  without  a  trial,  should  be  interdicted  frosi 
earth  and  water.  For  an  aocoont  of  the  pfotssi 
ings  which  ensued,  and  which  ended  in  Ckeso^ 
withdrawing  into  exile,  see  Cicsbo,  pu  71X 

On  the  same  day  on  which  Cicefo  left  the  ci^ 
Clodius  procured  the  enactment  of  two  laws, «« 
to  interdict  Cicero  from  earth  and  watec,  becssie 
he  had  ill^ially  put  citisens  to  death,  and  €oqed  s 
decree  of  the  senate ;  the  other  fbrtndding  any  «M, 
on  pain  of  the  like  penalty,  to  receive  Mm.  Tbt 
interdict  was,  however,  limited  to  the  d»tanee «( 
400  miles  from  Rome.  Clodius  added  the  dsaas, 
that  no  proposition  should  ev»  be  made  lor  re- 
versing the  decree  till  those  whom  Cieero  had  psit 
to  death  should  come  to  life  again.  The  lair  vss 
confirmed  in  the  comitia  tributa,  and  engraven  sa 
brass.  On  the  same  day,  the  consak  Qafaiinu 
and  Piso  had  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Macedsais 
assigned  to  them,  with  extraordinary  po«cia> 
Clodius  next  rid  himself  of  H.  Catoi,  who,  by  s 
decree  passed  on  his  motion,  was  sent  wi^  tfcs 
powen  of  praetor  to  take  possession  of  the  idsnd 
of  Cyprus,  with  the  treasures  of  its  king^  Ptokanr, 
and  to  reston  some  Byzantine  exiles.  [Cato»  p. 
648,  b.]  In  the  former  nefiuioos  prooeediii^ 
Clodius  seems  to  have  taken  as  a  pretext  the  «3l 
of  Ptolemy  Alexander  L,  the  nnde  of  the  Cyprisa 
king,  who,  as  the  Romans  pretended,  had  aais 
over  to  them  his  kingdom. 

Immediately  after  the  banishment  sf  Cksrs, 
Godius  set  fire  to  his  house  on  the  PalatiBe,  aad 
destroyed  his  villas  at  Tnseuhun  and  FonaossL 
The  greater  part  of  the  property  carried  off  fiva 
them  was  divided  between  toe  two  rwmils     The 
ground  on  which  the  Palatine  honae  stood,  with 
such  of  the  property  as  still  remained,  was  pot  ap 
to  auction.    Clodius  wished  to  become  the  par- 
chaser  of  it,  and,  not  liking  to  bid  himsri^  got  a 
needy  fellow  named  Scato  to  bid  fsr  hin.    fie 
wished  to  erect  on  the  Palatine  a  pabee  of  sv- 
passing  size  and  magnificence.    A  uioct  ti 
fore  he  had  purchased  the  booae  of  Q. 
Postumus,  after  poisoning  the  ownsr,  who  had  r- 
fused  to  sell  it    This  it  was  his  inteatico  to  onisa 
with  another  house  whidi  he  already  had  thci». 
He  pulled  down  the  portico  of  OatnlM,  which 
adjoined  Cioero^s  gronnids,  and  erected  aswiWr  ia 
its  place,  with  his  own  name  inscrihfid  on  it.    Te 
alioiate  Cicero^  property  irretiieTahily,  he  iJiwliiHeH 
it  to  the  goddess  Libertas,  and  a  smsD  portisB  of 
the  site  of  the  dwelling,  with  part  of  tke  giroaBd 
on  which  the  portico  of  Catolos  had  stood,  was 
occupied  by  a  chapel  to  the  goddess.     For  the 
image  of  the  goddess  he  made  nae  of  the  atatae  sf 
a  Tanagraean  hetaeca,  which  hia  hfother  Amisua 
had  brought  from  Greece.   To  maintain  t 
bands  whom  he  employed,  Qodins  ie<|UMod 
sums  of  money;  but  uiis  \nt  did  not  find 
difficulty  in  procuring :  for  with  the  pnylnau  ka 
was  all-powerful,  and  his  inflaenee  iMde  kia  &vo«r 
worth  purchasing    (For  an  aocoant  of  dte  mwsf  m, 
which,  through  his  inflnmre,  Bnoitans  «C  Oalatm 
was  made  priest  of  Cybek  at  Psssinns,  \mA  M 
of  Anagnia  screened  from  paubhmcat,  with 
arbitrary  and  iiregnlar  proceedings  of  t'lodi— 
Cic.  Tpro  Dom.  SO,  50,  de  Har.  Ayw  IS^  prm, 
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Se,  30,  pro  MiL  27,  32.)  He  went  to  &r  u  to 
oflfend  Pompey  by  aiding  the  escape  of  Tigraues, 
■on  of  the  king  of  AriMnia,  whom  Pompey  had 
broogfat  a  priaoner  to  Rome.  In  this  instance  also 
his  serrioes  were  purchased.  Pompey,  howerer, 
did  not  feel  himself  strong  enough  to  resent  the 
insolL  Clodios  soon  assailed  him  more  openly. 
The  consul  Oabinius  sided  with  Pompey.  Fre- 
quent conflicts  took  place  between  the  armed 
bands  of  the  tribune  and  consul,  in  one  of  which 
Gabinins  himself  was  wounded  and  his  &8oes 
broken.  Clodius  and  the  tribune  Ninnius  went 
throo^  the  &roe  of  dedicating  to  the  gods,  the  one 
the  property  of  Oabinius,  the  other  that  of  Clodius. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  Clodius,  through  oue  of 
his  slaves,  upon  the  life  of  Pompey,  who  now  with- 
drew to  his  own  house,  and  kept  there  as  long  as 
his  enemy  was  in  ofHce.  Clodius  stationed  a  body 
of  men  under  his  freedman  Damis  to  watch  him, 
and  the  praetor  Flavius  was  repulsed  in  an  attempt 
to  drive  them  o£ 

The  attempts  made  before  the  end  of  this  year 
to  procure  the  recall  of  Cicero  proved  abortive. 
Next  year  (b.  c.  57),  Clodius,  possessing  no  longer 
tribonitial  power,  was  obliged  to  depend  on  his 
armed  bands  for  preventing  the  people  from  pass- 
ing a  decree  to  recall  Cicero.  On  the  twenty-fifth 
of  January,  when  a  rogation  to  that  efiect  was 
bronght  forward  by  the  tribune  Fabridus,  Qodius 
appeared  with  an  armed  body  of  slaves  and  gladia- 
tors; Fabridns  had  also  brought  armed  men  to 
support  him,  and  a  bloody  fight  ensued,  in  which 
the  party  of  Fabricius  was  worsted.  Soon  after- 
wards, Clodius  with  his  men  fell  upon  another  of 
hb  opponents,  the  tribune  Sextiua,  who  neariy  lost 
his  litt  in  the  fray.  He  attacked  the  house  of 
Milo,  another  of  the  tribunes,  and  threatened  his 
fife  whenever  he  appeared.  He  set  fire  to  the 
temple  of  the  Nymphs,  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  censorial  records  ;  interrupted  the  ApoUi- 
iiarian  games,  which  were  being  celebrated  by  the 
praetor  L.  Caedlius,  and  besieged  him  in  his 
boose.  Milo  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
bring  Clodius  to  trial  for  his  acts  of  violence ;  and 
finding  his  endeavours  unsuccessful,  resolved  to 
repel  force  by  force.  Accordingly  he  collected  an 
anned  band  6(  slaves  and  gladiators,  and  frequent 
contests  took  place  in  the  streets  between  the  op- 
posing parties. 

When  the  senate  came  to  a  resolution  to  propose 
to  the  comitia  a  decree  for  the  restoration  of  Cicero, 
Clodius  was  the  only  one  who  opposed  it ;  and 
when,  on  the  fourth  of  August,  it  was  brought  be- 
fere  the  people,  Clodius  spoke  against  it,  but  could 
do  nothing  mora ;  for  Milo  and  the  other  friends 
of  Cicero  had  brought  to  the  phice  of  meeting  a 
fi>roe  sufficiently  powerful  to  deter  him  from  at- 
tempting any  violence,  and  the  decree  was  passed. 
Clodius,  however,  was  not  stopped  in  his  career  of 
violence.  On  the  occasion  of  the  dearth  which 
ensned  immediately  after  Cicero's  recall,  the  blame 
of  which  Clodius  endeavoured  to  throw  on  him,  he 
excited  a  disturbance ;  and  when,  by  the  advice  of 
Cicero,  Pompey  was  invested  with  extraordinary 
powers  to  superintend  the  supplies,  Clodius  charged 
the  former  with  betraying  the  senate. 

The  decree  by  which  Cicero  was  recaUed,  pro- 
vided also  for  the  restitution  of  his  property. 
Some  difficulty,  however,  remained  with  respect  to 
the  boose  on  the  Palatine,  the  site  of  which  had 
coosecrated  by  Clodius  to  the  service  of  re- 
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ligion.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  college  of 
pontifices,  but  was  not  decided  till  the  end  of 
September,  when  Cicero  defended  his  right  before 
them.  The  pontifices  returned  an  answer  sufficient 
to  satisfy  aU  religious  scruples,  though  Clodius 
chose  to  take  it  as  fevourable  to  himself^  and  the 
senate  decreed  the  restoration  of  the  site,  and  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money  to  Cicero  for  robuild- 
mg  his  house.  When  the  workmen  began  their 
operations  in  November,  Clodius  attacked  and  drove 
them  ofl^  pulled  down  the  portico  of  Catulus, 
which  had  been  nearly  rebuilt,  and  set  fire  to  the 
house  of  Q.  Cicero.  Shortly  afterwards  he  assault- 
ed Cicero  hii^self  in  the  street,  and  compelled  him 
to  take  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  house.  Next  day 
he  attacked  the  house  of  MUo,  situated  on  the 
eminence  caUed  Qermalus,  but  was  driven  off  by 
Q.  Flaccus.  When  Marcellinus  proposed  in  the 
senate  that  Clodius  should  be  brought  to  justice, 
the  friends  of  the  latter  protracted  die  discussion, 
so  that  no  decision  was  come  to. 

Clodius  was  at  this  time  a  candidate  for  the 
aedileship,  that,  if  successful,  he  might  be  screened 
from  a  prosecution ;  and  threatened  Cecity  with  fire 
and  sword  if  an  assembly  were  not  held  for  the 
election.  Marcellinus  proposed  that  the  senate 
should  decree  that  no  election  should  take  place 
till  Clodius  had  been  brought  to  trial ;  Milo  de- 
ckired  that  he  would  prevent  the  consul  MeteUus 
from  holding  the  comitia.  Accordingly,  whenever 
Metellus  attempted  to  hold  an  assembly,  he  posted 
himself  with  a  strong  body  of  armed  men  on  the 
pkue  of  meeting,  and  stopped  the  proceedings,  by 
giving  notice  that  he  was  observing  the  auspices. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  however 
(b.  c.  66),  when  Milo  was  no  longer  in  office, 
Clodius  was  elected  without  opposition ;  for,  not- 
withstanding his  outrageous  violence,  as  it  was 
evident  that  his  chief  object  was  not  power  but 
revenge,  he  was  supported  and  connived  at  by 
several  who  found  his  proceedings  calculated  to 
further  their  views.  The  optimates  rejoiced  to  see 
him  insult  and  humble  the  triumvir,  Pompey,  and 
the  latter  to  find  that  he  was  sufficiently  powerful 
to  make  the  senate  afraid  of  him.  Cicero  had 
many  foes  and  rivals,  who  openly  or  secretly 
encouraged  so  active  an  enemy  of  the  object  of 
their  envy  and  dislike;  while  the  disturbances 
which  his  proceedings  occasioned  in  the  city  were 
exactly  adapted  to  further  Caesar^s  designs.  Clo^ 
dius  almost  immediately  after  his  election  im- 
peached Milo  for  public  violence.  Milo  speared 
on  the  second  of  February  to  answer  the  accusation, 
and  the  day  passed  without  disturbance.  The  next 
hearing  was  fixed  for  the  ninth,  and  when  Pompey 
stood  up  to  defend  him,  Clodius*  party  attempted 
to  put  him  down  by  raising  a  tumult  Milo*s 
party  acted  in  a  similar  manner  when  Clodius 
spoke.  A  fi»y  ensued,  and  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings were  stopped  for  that  day.  The  matter  was 
put  off  by  several  adjournments  to  the  beginning  of 
May,  firom  which  time  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it. 
In  April,  Clodius  celebrated  the  Megalesian  games, 
and  admitted  such  a  number  of  uaves,  tlut  the 
free  citizens  were  unable  to  find  room.  Shortly 
after  this,  the  senate  consulted  the  harnspices  on 
some  prodigies  which  had  happened  near  Rome. 
They  replied,  that,  among  other  things  which  had 
provoked  the  anger  of  the  gods,  was  the  desecration 
of  sacred  pl^^es.  Clodius  interpreted  this  as  re- 
filling to  the  restoration  of  Ciceroni  boose,  and 
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made  it  a  handle  for  a  fresh  attack  upon  him. 
Cicero  replied  in  the  speech  De  Haruspicum  Re- 
tponsk.  By  this  time  Pompey  and  Clodins  had 
found  it  conrenient  to  make  common  cause  with 
each  other.  A  fresh  attack  which  Clodius  soon 
afterwards  made  on  Cicero*s  house  was  repulsed  by 
Milo.  With  the  assistance  of  the  latter  also, 
Cicero,  after  being  once  foiled  in  his  attempt  by 
Clodius  and  his  brother,  succeeded  during  the  ab* 
aence  of  Clodius  in  carrying  off  from  the  capitol 
the  tablets  on  which  the  laws  of  the  latter  were 
engraved. 

Clodius  actively  supported  Pompey  and  Crassus 
when  they  became  candidates  for  the  consulship, 
to  which  they  were  elected  in  the  beginning  of 
B.  c.  55,  and  nearly  lost  his  life  in  doing  so.  He 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  led  by 
the  hope  of  being  appointed  on  an  embassy  to 
Asia,  which  would  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
recruiting  his  almost  exhausted  pecuniary  resources, 
and  getting  fiom  Brogitarus  and  some  others  whom 
he  had  assisted,  the  rewards  they  had  promised 
him  for  his  services.  It  appears,  however,  that  he 
remained  in  Rome.  We  hear  nothing  more  of  him 
this  year.  In  B.  c.  54  we  find  him  prosecuting 
the  ex-tribune  Procilius,  who,  among  other  acts  of 
violence,  was  chaiged  with  murder ;  and  soon  after 
we  find  Clodius  and  Cicero,  with  four  others,  ap- 
pearing to  defend  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus.  Yet  it 
appears  that  Cicero  still  regarded  him  widi  the 
greatest  apprehension.  (Cic  adAU.vr,  15,  ad  Q. 
Fr.  ii.  15,  b.,  iiL  1.  4.) 

In  B.  c.  53  Clodius  waa  a  candidate  for  the 
praetorship,  and  Milo  for  the  consulship.  Each 
strove  to  hinder  the  election  of  the  other.  They 
collected  armed  bonds  of  slaves  and  gladiators,  and 
the  streets  of  Rome  became  the  scene  of  fresh  tu- 
mults and  frays,  in  one  of  which  Cicero  himself 
was  endangered.  When  the  consuls  endeavoured 
to  hold  the  comitia,  Clodius  fell  upon  them  with 
his  band,  and  one  of  them,  Cn.  Domitius,  was 
wounded.  The  senate  met  to  deliberate.  Clodius 
spoke,  and  attacked  Cicero  and  Milo,  touching, 
among  other  things,  upon  the  amount  of  debt  wiu 
which  the  latter  was  burdened.  Cicero  replied  in 
the  speech  De  Acre  alieno  Milonis,  The  contest, 
however,  was  soon  after  brought  to  a  sudden  and 
violent  end.  On  the  20th  of  January,  b.  c.  52,  Milo 
set  out  on  a  journey  to  Lanuvium.  Near  Bovillae 
be  met  Clodius,  who  was  returning  to  Rome  after 
visiting  some  of  his  property.  Both  were  accom- 
panied by  armed  followers,  but  Milo^s  party  was 
the  stronger.  The  two  antagonists  had  passed 
each  other  without  disturbance ;  but  two  of  the 
gladiators  in  the  rear  of  Milo's  troop  picked  a 
quarrel  with  some  of  the  followers  of  Clodius,  who 
immediately  turned  round,  and  rode  up  to  the 
scene  of  dispute,  when  he  was  wounded  in  the 
shoulder  by  one  of  the  gladiators.  The  fray  now 
became  general.  The  party  of  Clodius  were  put 
to  fiight,  and  betook  themselves  with  their  leader 
to  a  house  near  Bovillae.  Milo  ordered  his  men 
to  attack  the  house.  Several  of  Clodius*  men 
wero  slain,  and  Clodius  himself  dragged  out  and 
despatched.  The  bod^  was  left  lying  on  the  road, 
till  a  senator  named  Sex.  Tedius  found  it,  and 
conveyed  it  to  Rome.  Here  it  was  exposed  to 
the  >-icw  of  the  populace,  who  crowded  to  see  it 
Next  day  it  was  carried  naked  to  the  forum,  and 
again  exposed  to  view  before  the  rostra.  The 
mob,  enraged  by  the  spectacle,  and  by  the  inflam- 
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matory  ipeechet  of  the  tiibimes  Muiatiii  Phneai 
and  Q.  Pompeius  Rufoa,  headed  by  Sex.  Qodios 
carried  the  corpse  into  the  Curia  Hostilia,  made  t 
funeral  pile  of  the  benches^  tabka,  and  writings, 
and  burnt  the  body  on  the  ^t  Not  only  ^ 
senate-house,  but  the  Porcian  banlica,  erected  hj 
Cato  the  Censor,  and  other  adjoining  boildiiia, 
were  reduced  to  ashes.  (Fw  an  aocoimt  of  us 
proceedings  which  followed,  see  Milo.) 

Clodius  was  twice  married,  first  to  Pinaria,  asd 
afterwards  to  Fulvia.  «  He  left  a  ton,  Publins,  and 
a  daughter.  Cicero  charges  him  wi^  having  hdd 
an  incestuous  intercourse  with  hit  three  listea. 
[Claudia,  Nos.  7 — 9,]  Clodius  inherited  bo 
property  firom  his  fisither.  [Sm  No.  35.]  Beadei 
what  he  obtained  by  leas  honest  means,  he  re- 
ceived some  money  by  legacies  and  by  letting  tmt 
of  his  houses  on  the  Palatine.  He  also  received 
a  considerable  dowry  with  his  wifi^  Fnlvia.  He 
was  the  owner  of  two  houses  on  the  Palatine  hOl, 
an  estate  at  Alba,  and  considerable  poisesBiflBi  ia 
Etmria,  near  lake  Prelius.  His  penooal  BffftU' 
ance  was  effeminate,  and  neither  handtomfi  nor 
commanding.  That  he  was  a  man  of  great  ena^ 
and  ability  there  can  be  little  question ;  stiQ  lea 
that  his  character  was  of  iht  most  profl^ate  kisd. 
Cicero  himself  admits  that  he  posseued  cnmadftar 
ble  eloquence. 

The  chief  ancient  sources  for  the  life  of  dodias 
are  the  speeches  of  Cicero,  pro  OaeHoy  pro  Su^ 
pro  MUoMy  pro  Domo  $ua,  de  Hanapiemm  Ro- 
ponsis,  in  Pisonem^  and  in  Clodium  el  Otriammy 
and  his  letters  to  Atticus  and  his  brother  QoBtiis; 
Plutarch^s  lives  of  Lucullus,  Pompey,  Ckero,  sad 
Caesar;  and  Dion  Cassius.  Of  modern  vriten, 
Middleton,  in  his  Life  of  Cicero,  has  tooled  ipsa 
the  leading  points  of  Clodius^s  history ;  but  tiM 
beet  and  ftdlest  account  has  be^i  given  by  Dn- 
mann,  GetchkhlR  Roms^  vol.  iL  pp.  199 — 370. 

41—45.  Clodlab.    [Claudiab,  No*.  7—1 1-1 

46.  App.  Claudius  or  Clodius  Pulchib,  the 
elder  of  the  two  sons  of  C  Claodina.  [No.  39.] 
Both  he  and  his  younger  brother  hon  the  pcacDS- 
men  Appius  (Ascon.  Arg.in  MiUm,  p.  35,  OreB.), 
from  which  it  was  conjectured  by  ManntiDs  (is 
Cic  ad  Fanu  iL  13.  §  2,  and  viiL  8.  §  2),  that  the 
former  had  been  adopted  by  his  nnde  Apfaas  [Na. 
38],  a  conjecture  which  is  confirmed  by  a  coin, « 
which  he  is  designated  c  cxoo.  a  p.  (VaiDai^ 
Claud.  No.  13.)  Cicero,  in  letters  written  to  Attkas 
during  his  exile  (uL  17.  §  1,  8.  §  2,  9.  §  I)  ex- 
presses a  fear  lest  his  brother  Qulntos  dioold  he 
brought  to  trial  by  this  Appius  l^fbre  his  ande  aa 
a  charge  of  extortion.  On  the  death  of  P.  Oodias 
he  and  his  brother  appeared  as  accusers  of  Mia. 
(Ascon.  in  Mihn,  pp.  35,  39,  40,  42,  ed.  OrsO.) 
In  B.  c.  50  he  led  back  from  Gallia  the  two  kgisia 
which  had  been  lent  to  Caesar  by  Pamper.  (Plat 
Pomp.  57.)  Whether  it  was  this  Appios  m  his 
brother  who  was  consul  in  b.  c  38  (Dioa. 
xlviiL  43)  cannot  be  determined. 

47.  App.  Claudius  or  Clodius  Pulcbbk, 
ther  of  No.  46,  joined  his  brother  in  prusecutii^ 
Milo.  (b.  c.  52.)  Next  year  he  exposed  the  in- 
trigue through  which  his  father  had  'escaped  [see 
No.  39],  in  hopes  of  getting  back  the  bnbe  that 
had  been  paid  to  Servilius.  But  he  managed  the 
matter  so  clumsily,  that  Servibus  escaped,  and 
Appius,  having  abandoned  a  prosecatin  wick 
which  he  had  threatened  Senrilias,  wss 
not  long  after  impeached  for  extortion  by  the 
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viliit  and  §at  ynokvce  by  Sex.  Tettioik  (Cic  ad 
/^ap.TiiLa) 

4&  P.  Clooius,  Mm  of  P.  Godini  and  FolTia, 
achild  at  the  time  of  h|s  frtherls  death.  Mib 
acciued  of  haring  attempted  to  get  him  into 
hie  power»  that  he  Bug^t  pot  him  to  death.  (Aa- 
eon.  M  AtUom,  p.  36.)  Hii  Btep-&ther  Antonim 
•poke  of  him  ae  a  hopefol  lad.  (Cic.  ad  AU,  zir. 
13,  A.)  According  to  Valerioi  Hazimna  (iiL  5. 
1 3)  hu  yoath  was  ipent  in  glnttonj  and  debaoch- 
ay,  which  occasioned  a  diieaae  of  which  he  died. 

49.  Cloouu    [Claudla,  No.  12.] 

There  aie  teTeral  coins  of  the  Clandia  gens.  A 
■perimffn  is  giren  below :  it  contains  on  the  obvene 
the  head  of  Apollo,  with  a  Ijrre  behind,  and  on  the 
iVYene  Diana  holding  two  torches,  with  the  in- 
soiption  P.  Clodius  M.  f.,  but  it  is  uncertain  to 
which  of  the  Clandii  this  refors.         [aP.M.] 
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CLAUDIUS.  The  foUowing  were  plebeians, 
or  freedmen  of  the  patrician  Clandia  gens. 

1.  Q.  CLAunnia,  a  plebeian,  was  tribone  of  the 
pleba  in  &  &  218,  when  he  bAnight  forward  a  law 
that  no  senator,  or  son  of  a  person  of  senatorial 
tank,  should  possess  a  ship  of  the  burden  of  more 
than  300  amphorae.  (LiT.  xzi.  63.)  The  Q.  dau- 
dina  Fkunen,  who  was  praetor  in  b.  c.  208,  and 
had  Tarentom  assigned  to  him  as  his  prorince,  is 
pcobabl J  the  same  person.  (Li?.  xjETii21,22,48, 
ZTfiiL  10.) 

2.  L.  Clodios,  praefectus  fiUmnn  to  App.  Clao- 
dins  Pnlcher,  consol  b.  c  54  [Claudius,  No.  38.] 
(CicL  ad  Fam.  uL  4—6,  8.)  He  was  tribune  of 
the  pleba,  b.  c.  43.  (Pseudo-Cic.  ad  Brut.  L  1 ; 
comp.  Cic.  ad  AU,  xr.  13.) 

3.  App.  Clauoiua,  C.  p.,  mentioned  by  Cicero 
in  a  letter  to  Brutus.  {Ad  Fam.  xL  22.)  Who 
he  was  cannot  be  determined.  He  attached  him- 
self to  the  party  of  Antony,  who  had  restored  his 
frther.  Whether  this  Appius  was  the  same  with 
either  of  the  two  of  this  name  mentioned  by  Ap> 
plan  (B,  C,  ir.  44, 51)  as  among  those  proscribed 
by  the  triumrirs,  is  uncertain. 

4.  Sxx.  Clodius,  probably  a  descendant  of  a 
freedman  of  the  Clandian  house,  was  a  man  of  low 
condition,  whom  P.  Clodius  took  under  his  patro- 
nage. (Cic.  pro  Gael,  82,  pro  Dom,  10.)  In 
B.  c.  58  we  find  him  superintending  the  celebration 
<d  the  Compitalian  festiral.  (Cic  m  Piton,  4; 
Aecon.  p.  7,  OrelL)  He  was  the  leader  of  the 
armed  bands  which  P.  Clodius  employed.  (Ascon. 
t&)  The  hitter  entrusted  to  him  the  task  of 
drawing  up  the  laws  which  he  brought  forward  in 
his  tribuneship,  and  commissioned  him  to  carry 
into  effect  his  lex  framentaria.  (Cic  pro  Dom,  10, 
18,  31,  50,  de  Har.  Retp,  6,  pro  Sext.  64.)  We 
find  Sextus  the  accomplice  of  Publins  in  all  his 
aeU  of  Tiolence.  (pro  CaeL  32.)  In  56  he  was 
impeached  by  Milo,  but  was  acquitted.  (Cic  ad 
Q,  Pr.  ii  6,  pro  Cad.  32.)  For  his  proceedings 
on  the  death  of  P.  Clodius  Pulcher  see  No  40 ; 
Cic  pro  MU.  13,  33 ;  Ascon.  pp.  34,  36,  48. 

He  was  impeached  by  C.  CaMennius  Philo  and 


M.  Anfidiua,  and  condemned.  (Ascon.  m  MUoa. 
p.  55.)  He  remamed  in  exile  for  eight  yearsi  but 
was  restored  in  44  by  M.  Antonias.  (Cic  ad  AU. 
xiT.  13,  A.  and  B.)  Cicero  {pro  Dom.  10,  31, 
pro  Cad.  32)  charges  him  with  baring  carried  on 
a  criminal  correspondence  with  Clodia  (Quadran- 
taiia). 

5.  Sbz.  Clodius,  a  Sicilian  rhetorician,  under 
whom  M.  Antonius  studied  oratory,  and  whom  he 
rewarded  with  a  present  of  a  huge  estate  in  the 
Leontine  territory.  (Cic  ad  AU,  vw,  15,  PML  iL 
4, 17,  iii  9;  Dion  Cass.  xIy.  30,  xlri.  8;  Suet 
d4  Oar.  Bkd.  5.) 

6.  P.  Clodius,  M.  F.  appears  on  several  coins 
which  bear  the  image  of  Caesar  and  Antonius. 
(Eckhel,  v.  p.  172;  Vaillant,  AnUm.  Nos.  14,  15, 
Claad.  43—46.)  He  is  probably  the  same  with 
the  Clodius  whom  Caesar  in  b.  c  48  sent  into 
Macedonia  to  Metellus  Scipio  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii. 
57),  and  with  the  Clodius  Bithynicus  mentioned 
by  Appian  {B.  C.  t.  49),  who  fought  on  the 
side  oi  Antonius  in  the  Perusian  war,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  in  b.  c  40  by 
the  command  of  Octarianus. 

7.  C.  Claudius,  probably  the  descendant  of  a 
freedman  of  the  Clandian  house,  was  one  of  the 
suite  oi  P.  Clodius  on  his  last  journey  to  Arida. 
(Cic  pro  Mil  17;  Ascon.  m  Milan,  p.  33,  Orell) 

8.  C.  Claudius,  a  follower  of  M.  Brutus,  who 
by  the  direction  of  the  latter  put  C.  Antonius  to 
death.  [Antonius,  No.  13,  p.  216.]  (Dion  Cass. 
xlTii  24 ;  Plut  Anton.  22,  Brut.  28.)  He  was 
afterwards  sent  by  Brutus  in  command  of  a  squad- 
ron to  Rhodes,  and  on  the  death  of  his  patron  joined 
Casshis  of  Parma.  ( Appian,  B.  C.  r.  2.)  [C.P.M.] 

CLAUDIUS  I.,  or,  with  his  full  name,  Tm. 
Claudius  Drusus  Nbro  Gbrmanicus,  was  the 
fourth  in  the  series  of  Roman  emperors,  and  reign- 
ed firom  A.  d.  41  to  54.  He  was  the  grandson  of 
Tib.  Claudius  Nero  and  Liria,  who  afterwards 
married  Augustus,  and  the  son  of  Drusus  and  An- 
tonia.  He  was  bom  on  the  first  of  August,  b.  c. 
10,  at  Lyons  in  Gaul,  and  lost  his  fother  in  his 
in&ncy.  During  his  early  lifo  he  was  of  a  sickly 
constitution,  whush,  thou^  it  improTed  in  later 
years,  was  in  all  probability  the  cause  of  the 
weakness  of  his  intellect,  for,  throughout  his  life, 
he  shewed  an  extraordinary  deficiency  in  judg- 
ment, tact,  and  presence  of  mind.  It  was  owing 
to  these  circumstances  that  from  his  childhood  he 
was  neglected,  despised,  and  intimidated  by  his 
nearest  relatiyes ;  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  his 
paedagogues,  who  often  treated  him  with  improper 
harshness.  His  own  mother  is  reported  to  hare 
called  him  a  portentum  Aommtf,  and  to  have  said, 
that  there  was  something  wanting  in  his  nature  to 
make  him  a  man  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
This  judgment,  harsh  as  it  may  appear  in  the 
mouth  of  his  mother,  is  not  exaggerated,  for  in 
ererything  he  did,  and  howerer  good  his  intentions 
were,  he  fidled  from  the  want  of  judgment  and  a 
proper  tact,  and  made  himself  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  others.  Notwithstanding  this  intellectual 
deficiency,  however,  he  was  a  man  of  great  indus- 
try and  diligence  He  was  excluded  from  the  sor 
dety  of  his  femily,  and  confined  to  slayes  and  wo- 
men, whom  he  was  led  to  make  his  friends  and 
confidants  by  his  natural  desire  of  unfoldin^r  his 
heart  During  the  long  period  prerious  to  his  ac- 
cession, as  well  as  afterwards,  he  devoted  the 
greater   part  of  his  time    to  literary  pursuits. 
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Aagtutui  and  his  uncle  Tiberius  alwayi  treated 
him  with  contempt ;  Caligula,  his  nephew,  raised 
him  to  the  consulship  indeed,  but  did  not  allow 
him  to  take  any  part  in  public  affiurs,  and  behared 
towards  him  in  the  tame  way  as  his  predecessor! 
had  done. 

In  this  manner  the  iU-&ted  man  had  reached 
the  age  of  fifty,  when  after  the  murder  of  CaliguU 
he  was  suddcuily  and  unexpectedly  raised  to  the 
imperial  throne.  When  he  received  the  news  of 
Caligula*s  murder,  he  was  alarmed  about  his  own 
safety,  and  concealed  himself  in  a  comer  of  the 
palace ;  but  he  was  discovered  by  a  common  sol- 
dier, and  when  Claudius  fell  prostrate  before  him, 
the  soldier  saluted  him  emperor.  Other  soldien 
soon  assembled,  and  Claudius  in  a  state  of  agony, 
as  if  he  were  led  to  execution,  was  carried  in  a 
lectica  into  the  praetorian  camp.  There  the  soldiers 
proclaimed  him  emperor,  and  took  their  oath  of 
allegiance  to  him,  on  condition  of  his  giving  each 
soldier,  or  at  least  each  of  the  praetorian  guards,  a 
donative  of  fifteen  sestertia — the  first  instance  of  a 
Roman  emperor  being  obliged  to  make  such  a 
promise  <m  his  accession.  It  is  not  quite  certain 
what  may  have  induced  the  soldien  to  prockum  a 
man  who  had  till  then  lived  in  obscurity,  and  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  administration  of  the  empire. 
It  is  said  that  they  chose  him  merely  on  account  of 
his  connekion  with  the  imperial  fismUy,  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  there  were  also  other  causes 
at  work. 

During  the  first  two  days  after  the  murder  of 
Caligula,  the  senators  and  the  city  cohorts,  which 
formed  a  kind  of  opposition  to  the  pFMtorian  guards, 
indulged  in  the  vain  hope  of  restoring  the  republic, 
but  being  unable  to  make  head  against  the  praeto- 
rians, and  not  being  well  agreed  among  themselves, 
the  senators  were  at  last  obliged  to  give  way,  and 
on  the  third  day  they  recognised  Claudius  at  em- 
peror. The  first  act  of  his  government  was  to 
proclaim  an  amnesty  respecting  the  attempt  to  re- 
store the  republic,  and  a  few  omy  of  the  murderen 
of  Caligula  were  put  to  death,  partly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  anr  example,  and  partly  because 
it  was  known  that  some  of  the  conspirators  had 
intended  to  murder  Claudius  likewise.  The  acts 
which  followed  these  shew  the  same  kind  and 
amiable  disposition,  and  must  convince  every  one, 
that,  if  he  had  been  left  alone,  or  had  been  assisted 
by  a  sincere  friend  and  adviser,  his  government 
would  have  afforded  little  or  no  ground  for  com- 
plaint. Had  he  been  allowed  to  remain  in  a  pri- 
vate station,  he  would  certainly  have  been  a  kmd, 
good,  and  honest  man.  But  he  was  throughout  his 
life  placed  in  the  most  unfortunate  circumstances. 
The  perpetual  fear  in  which  he  had  passed  Ms 
earlier  days,  was  now  increased  and  abused  by 
those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  after  his  acces- 
sion. And  this  fear  now  became  the  cause  of  a 
series  of  cruel  actions  and  of  bloodshed,  for  which 
he  is  stamped  in  history  with  the  name  of  a  tyrant, 
which  he  does  not  deserve. 

The  first  wife  of  Claudius  was  Plautia  Uigula- 
nilla,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Drusus,  and  a 
daughter,  Claudia.  But  as  he  had  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  his  own  life  was  threatened  by  her,  he 
divorced  her,  and  married  Aelia  Petina,  whom  he 
likewise  divorced  on  account  of  some  misunder- 
standing. At  the  time  of  his  accession  he  was 
married  to  his  third  wife,  the  notorious  Valeria 
Mcssalina,  who,  together  with  the  freedmen  Nar- 
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cissus,  PaUas,  and  others,  led  hnn  into  a 
of  cruel  acts.  After  the  fidi  of  Metsalina  bj  hsr 
own  conduct  and  the  intrigues  of  Naidssos,  dsa- 
dius  was,  if  possible,  still  more  uiifwlniiate  ii 
choosing  for  his  wife  his  niece  Agfippina,  a.  o.  41. 
She  prevailed  upon  him  to  set  aside  his  own  laa, 
Britaanicus,  and  to  adopt  her  soa,  Nero,  in  oris 
that  the  succession  might  be  secured  to  the  htks. 
Claudius  soon  after  regretted  this  step,  and  tk 
consequence  was,  that  he  was  poisoiied  by  Agr^ 
pina  in  A.  D.  54. 

The  conduct  of  Claudins  during  hit  gewrniiwat, 
in  so  &r  as  it  was  not  under  the  hrflnmee  of  kit 
wives  and  freedmen,  was  mild  and  popular,  and  he 
made  seversl  usefiil  and  beneficial  legisfailive  a- 
actments.  He  was  particulariy  fond  of  bnildiB^ 
and  several  architectural  plans  which  had  be« 
formed,  but  thought  impracticable  by  his  predeccs- 
son,  were  carried  out  by  him.  He  built,  far  ei* 
ample,  the  femons  Claudian  aqnaodnct  (Jfw 
Clamdia\  the  port  of  Ostia,  and  the  emissuy  bj 
which  the  water  of  lake  Fudnus  was  carried  iits 
the  river  Liris.  During  his  reign  several  wvi 
were  carried  on  in  Britain,  Germany,  Syria,  sal 
Mauretania;  but  they  were  conducted  by  Us 
generals.  The  southern  part  of  Britain  was  eonsli- 
tuted  a  Roman  province  in  the  reign  of  Ckadiai, 
who  himself  went  to  Britain  in  ▲.  d.  4S,  to  tiks 
part  in  the  war;  bat  not  being  of  a  wv^k»  di^ 
sition,  he  quitted  the  island  after  a  9tMj  eft  few 
days,  and  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  cdchstgd 
a  q}lendid  triumph.  Mauretania  was  asde  a 
Roman  province  in  a.  o.  42  bj  the  legale  Ci. 
Hosidiua. 

As  an  author  Clandius  occapied  himself  cUeAy 
with  history,  and  was  encounged  in  this  pannt 
by  Livy,  the  historian.     With  the  asaistaaeeflf 
Sulpidus  FUvius,  he  began  at  aa  early  age  to  writs 
a  history  from  the  deau  of  the  dictetor  Caear; 
but  being  too  straightforward  and  honcet  m  his 
accounts,  he  was  severdly  censured  by  his  noihcr 
and  grandmother.     He  aooordinriy  gave  up  his 
plan,  and  began  his  history  with  vikt  ttttuatom  if 
peace  after  the  battle  of  Actinm.  •  Of  the  eatfiir 
period  he  had  written  only  four,  bat  of  the  httsr 
forty-one  books.    A  third  work  were  BM»en  of 
his  own  life,  in  eight  books,  which 
scribes  as  magii  mepte  qmam  las/tymiisr 
A  fourth  was  a  learned  defence  A  Cicero 
the  attacks  of  Asinius  PoUia     He  seems  to  have 
been  as  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  as  sf 
the  Latin  language,  for  he  wrote  two  histeckal 
works  in  GreeS^  the  one  a  histcoy  of  Osrthage,  ia 
eight  books,  and  the  other  a  history  of  Etrwia,  m 
twenty  books.    However  small  the  litcfary  ■erit 
of  these  productions  may  have  been,  still  the  hm 
of  the  history  of  Etruria  in  particolar  is  gmtly  te 
be  lamented,  as  we  know  that  ht  made  nae  ef  the 
genuine  sources  of  the  Etruscan*  thcauelves.    la 
A.  D.  48,  the  Aedui  petitioned  that  their  seaatots 
should  obtain  the  jus  petemdorum  kmutum  at  TTi—i 
Chiudius  supported  their  petition  in  a  speech  which 
he  delivered  in  the  senate.    The  gratafel  iahaha- 
tants  of  Lyons  had  this  speech  ci  the  mipuar 
engraved  on  braien  tablet,  uid  exhibited  ^hoD  m 
public    Two  of  these  tables  were  disoovcnd  ad 
Lyons  in  1529,  and  are  still  preserved  these.  TIh 
inscriptions  are  printed  in  Grnter^  Cb«]p.  /aser^ 
p.  JUL    (Sueton.  CUmdim ;  Dion  Gttsne,  fik  h. ; 
Tacit.  AmmU  libb.  xi  and  xii;  74»Baraa,  id.  S, 
&c ;  Joseph.  Ani,  Jmd,  six.  2,  &&,  zx.  1 ;  OnL 
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Tii.  G;  Entnp.  tii.  13;  AnnL  TkL  ifa  Gh*.  ' 
^il.  t ;  Senttk,  l/um  4e  Matit  Drtui ;  ami 
Niebnhr,  Hid.  ^Amh,  voL  t.  p.  21S,  Ac.) 

The  ponnit  d[  CUndioi  ii  gJTen  in  taeh  of  iha 
two  cot*  wmsied :  Ilu  Mcoud,  which  wu  itnidt 
bj  Cot;i  I^  king  of  Thnee,  conMiiu  ■!»  Ih>t  of 
hii  wife  A^i^iu.   Sea  >1m  p.  82.        [US.] 


nmuned  Ootsicub),  homau  smpuor  i..  o.  268- 
STD,  vu  daeendad  from  Ka  Dbacula  bmilf  i 
Duduia  or  Illpia,  end  m*  indebted  foe  diitin< 
tion  to  him  mihlary  taianti,  which  ncommended 
him  to  tbs  hrau  and  coaGdeacs  of  Dedui,  b; 
whom  be  wu  eotnuted  with  tha  dafancs  of  Ther- 
Dopjlaa  igainat  the  narthem  innden  of  Qieeca. 
Bf  Valerian  ha  ni  nominated  captain-geoecai  of  the 
Il^'riin  frontier,  and  wimmandar  of  all  thepnrincea 
on  the  Lower  Ehnube,  with  a  aalorj  and  appoint- 
menU  on  the  mnt  liberal  icale ;  by  the  leaale  and 
indolent  aon  of  the  latter  tie  woa  regaided  with  min- 
^  reipect,  jealonaj,  and  feai,  but  alwaja  tnaled 
with  the  higheit  conudecalioi].  Haiiiig  been  mm- 
laontd  to  I  toly  la  aid  in  ntppKuing  Uie  innineo- 
li™  of  Anreolna,  ha  ia  belieTed  to  have  taken  a 
•inn  in  tha  plot  oiganiied  a^iwt  OtUianiu  by 
the  chief  officer!  of  ilate,  and,  apon  tile  death  u 
that  prince,  vu  proclaimed  ai  hi*  niEceaior  by  the 
cgcupiatora,  who  pietended  that  mch  had  been 
the  bit  injnnctioni  of  theti  victim — a  choice  con- 
firmed with  Hme  heiitBlioa  by  the  amy,  which 
yielded  howerer  to  an  ample  donatiTe,  and  iBtlfied 
with  enthDiiaalic  i^iplaiua  by  the  Knala  on  tha 
24Ui  of  Haich,  A.  D.  361!,  tha  day  apon  which  the 
intelligence  reached  Rome.  The  emperor  lignal- 
iMd  hia  accenioa  by  nmting  on  tha  tborci  of  tha 
l^o  di  Oatda  a  large  body  of  Alenmnnt,  who  in 
the  late  dieorden  hod  •uccaeded  in  crowtng  the 
Alpt,  and  thui  wai  jiutified  in  aanming  the  epi- 
thet of  Otrmaniev.  The  deatmelian  of  Anreolni 
■1»  wae  one  of  the  first  acta  of  the  new  reign  :  bnt 
whether,  a*  tome  aulhoritiei  auert,  Ihii  ueuiper 
■u  deffatei)  and  alein  by  Claadlui  in  the  battle 
'i  the  Adda,  or  ilain  by  hit  own  Hldien  aa  othan 
DaiDUin  who  hold  that  the  action  of  Pons  Aateoli 
{PmUnio)  waa  fought  againit  Qallienna  before 
tie  dege  of  Milan  wai  formed,  the  confiuion  in 
*hlch  the  hietory  of  thii  period  ii  inTotTed 
pnienta  na  6om  deciding  with  confidence.  [Ai^ 
amna.]  A  mora  formidable  foe  now  threatened 
the  Roman  dominion.  The  Ootha,  hanng  col- 
lated a  net  fleet  at  the  month  of  tha  Dnieiter. 
Bnned  itiinidbynoleM  than  320,000  wairioti, 
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lud  Miled  along  the  Kmthem  ibDiea  of  tha  Euine. 
■  through  the  nai^ 
Atho*,k   - 


Proceeding  onwarda,  tl  ^  ,  _ 
nw  Bta*,  and,  aleeiing  fin  mi 
"-'-■ ■    ,muA  T 


uiia(a.D.  269); 

wardi  of  fif^  thoniud  of  the  laitariani  i 
tlain ;  ■  atUl  ^naler  QiunheT  Mnk  beneath  tha 
nn^  of  fiunme,  cold,  and  peetilence;  and  the 
remainder,  hotly  punned,  thnw  themielTea  into 
the  defilea  of  Haanai.  Hoit  of  theee  wen  nir- 
nnnded  and  cat  off  from  all  ctt^ie;  mch  ai  ra- 
■iated  were  elaoghtered  \  the  moat  Tignnxu  of  thoia 
who  anrrendered  were  admitted  to  recmit  the 
nnka  of  their  maqnemn,  while  thoae  mifit  foe  mi- 
ipellod  ti  " 


latJ  (hiTe*.   I        . ^, 

menti,  which  gained  for  the  emperor  the  title  of 
OvUiait,  by  which  he  ii  unally  deaignated,  be 
wu  allocked  by  an  epidemic  which  leenu  In  hare 
apread  from  the  vanqniahed  to  tha  neton,  and 
died  at  Sirmium  in  the  eonree  of  A.  n.  270.  after  a 
reign  of  abont  two  yeara,  leeommaiiding  with  hii 
lait  brtBth  hti  gen^  Anielioa  u  the  indiridnal 
moat  worthy  of  the  pnrple. 

Clandioi  wu  tall  in  itatnre,  with  a  bright  bah- 
ing  eye,  a  broad  fbll  countenazieB,  and  poeaaaaed 
extraordinary  mnicuhir  itrength  of  arm.  He  waa 
dignified  in  his  mannen,  temperate  in  hia  mode 
of  life,  and  hiitoriani  hate  been  loud  to  extolling 
hi*  joitice,  modaiation,  and  moral  worth,  placing 
him  in  the  foremoat  rank  of  good  emperon,  ^nal 
to  Trajan  in  valonr,  to  Anlosiaaa  in  piety,  to 
Angnato*  in  lelf-contronl — commendationa  which 
mnat  be  receired  with  a  certain  dcsree  of  antion, 
from  the  fact,  that  the  object  of  Uiem  waa  conai- 
dered  u  one  of  tha  anceaton  of  Conttantine,  hi* 
niece  Clandia  being  the  wife  of  Eatnpiu*  and  the 
mother  of  Comtantiua  Chlonu.  The  biography  of 
TrebeUiui  Pollio  ii  a  mere  dedamation,  bearing  aU 
uk*  ot  fiilionie  panegyric ;  but  the  leatimony 
linnu,  who,  althoogh  no  admirer  of  Conetan- 
tme,  echo**  thaaa  proiaea,  i>  more  to  be  mated. 
It  I*  certain  alao  thai  he  waa  greatly  belond  by 
the  ienate,  who  heaped  hononn  on  hii  memory  : 
golden  ahield  bearing  hia  effigy  vaa  hong  np  in 
»  corii  Romaaa,  a  eoUhHal  itatoe  of  gold  waa 
reeled  in  the  capital  in  £ront  of  tha  temple  of 
Qpiter  Optimna  Maximna,  a  eolnmn  wu  ralicd 
L  tha  fonun  betide  tha  mtra,  and  a  gnater  nnm- 
ber  til  coini  bearing  the  epithet  ima,  indicating 
that  they  were  itmck  alUr  death,  are  extant 
of  thit  emperor  than  of  any  of  hi*  predeceHon. 
(TrebelL  PoIUo,  Ctaud.;  Aurd.  Vict  Efal.  U,  da 
Caii.H;  Eutiop.  ii.  11;  Zoaim.  L  40-43 ;  Zooar. 
liL  25,  26.  Trebelliot  Pollio  and  Vopiacna  give 
daadina  the  additional  appellation  of  Flatai,  and 
the  former  that  of  VatertMi  alao,  noma  which  were 
bocno  afterworda  by  Cooituitiiu.)  [W.  R.] 
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CLAITDIUS   APOLLINAHIS.     [Apolu- 

na'ri&] 
CLAU'DIUS  ATTICUS  HERCyDES.    [At- 

Ticus  Hbrodbs.] 
CLAU'DIUS  CA'PITO.     [CAPira] 
CLAU'DIUS  CIVIXIS.    [CnriLis.] 
CLAU'DIUS  CLAUDIA'NUS.     [Claudia- 

NU8.] 

CLAU'DIUS  DI'DYMUS.    [DiDTMua.] 
CLAU'DIUS  DRUSUS.    [Drusus.] 
CLAU'DIUS    EUSTHE'NIUS.      [Eusthb- 

NIUS.] 

CLAU'DIUS  FELIX.    [Fmjx.] 
CLAU'DIUS  JU'UUS  or  JOLAUS,  a  Greek 
writer  of  unknown  date,  and  probably  a  freedman 
of  some  Roman,  was  the  author  of  a  work  on 
Phoenicia    {^ipucued)  in  three  books  at  least. 
(Steph.  Byz.  «.  w.  "Axiy,  ^ovSoto,  A£pos ;  Etym. 
$.  V,  rdi^tpa,)     This  appears  to  be  the  nme  Jo- 
laus,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  Peloponnesus 
(ncAoiroivi)<riflUcd,  SchoL  ad  Nioand.    Thnr,b2\)\ 
he  spoke  in  one  of  his  works  of  the  city  Lampe  in 
Crete.    (Steph.  Byz.  ».  v,  hdiani.) 
CLAU'DIUS  LABEO.    [Labbo.] 
CLAU'DIUS  MAMERTI'NUS.     [Maxsa- 

TINU8.] 

CLAU'DIUS  MAXIMUS.    [Maximob.] 
CLAU'DIUS    POMPEDl'NUS.      [Pomfbi- 

ANUS.] 

CLAU'DIUS  QUADRIGA'RIUS.     [Quad- 

RIOARIUS.] 

CLAU'DIUS  SACERDOS.    [Sacerdos.] 
CLAU'DIUS  SATURNI'NUS.     [Satubni- 

NU8.] 

CLAU'DIUS  SEVE'RUS.    [SBVRRua] 
CLAU'DIUS  TA'CITUS.    [Tacitus.] 
CLAU'DIUS   TRYPHCNIUS.     [Trypho- 

NIUS.] 

CLAUDUS,  C.  QUINCTIUS,  patrician,  con- 
sul with  L.  Genucins  Qepsina  in  b.c.  271.  (Fasti,) 

CLAUSUS,  a  Sabine  leader,  who  is  said  to  have 
assisted  Aeneas,  and  who  was  regarded  as  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Claudia  gens.  (Virg.  Am.  vii.  706, 
&c.)  App.  Claudius,  before  he  migrated  to  Rome, 
was  called  in  his  own  country  Attus,  or  Atta 
ClauBus.    (Claudius,  No.  1.) 

CLEAE'NETUS  (KXeoJrcrof).  I.  Father  of 
Cleon,  the  Athenian  demaffogue.  (Thuc  iiL  36, 
IT.  21.)  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  the  same 
person  as  the  Cleaenetus  who  is  mentioned  by 
Aristophanes  (Eq,  572),  and  of  whom  the  Scho- 
liast on  the  passage  spessks  as  the  author  of  a  de- 
cree for  withholding  the  oinjirts  hf  Upvroptltf  from 
the  generals  of  the  state. 

2.  A  tragic  poet,  of  whom  we  find  nothing 
recorded  except  the  interesting  &ct  of  his  being  so 
fond  of  lupines,  that  he  would  eat  them,  husks  and 
alL  (Com.  incert.  op.  Athen,  ii.  p.  55,  c ;  comp. 
Casaub.  ad  loc.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEANDER  (KA/oi'Jpoj).  I.  Tyrant  of  Geb, 
which  had  been  previously  subject  to  an  oligarchy. 
He  reigned  for  seven  years,  and  was  murdered 
B.  c.  498,  by  a  man  of  Gela  named  Sabyllus.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Hippocrates,  one  of 
whose  sons  was  also  called  Geander.  The  latter, 
together  with  his  brother  Eucleides,  was  deposed 
by  Gelon  when  he  seized  the  govemment  for  him- 
self in  B.  c.  491.  (Herod.  viL  154,  155 ;  Aristot. 
PolU.  y.  12,  ed.  Bekk.;  Paus.  vi  9.) 

2.  An  Aeginetan,  son  of  Telesarchus,  whose 
victory  in  the  pancratium  at  the  Isthmian  games 
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is  oelebiated  by  PiDdar.  {ItUm.  viii.)  The  de 
must  have  been  composed  very  soon  after  the  cad 
of  the  Persian  war  (b.  a  479),  and  from  it  ve 
learn  that  Qeander  had  also  beoi  Tictoiioas  at  tke 
'AAxoOoSb  at  Megara  and  the  'AiricXiinMi  at  Epi- 
danrui.   (See  DkL  ofAxL,  on  the  wordsu) 

3.  A  Tianedawnnnian,  waa  harmoit  at  Byamtiiia 
in  B.  c.  400,  and  promised  Cheirisophns  to  meet 
the  Cyrean  Greeks  at  Calpe  with  shipa  to  convey 
them  to  Europe.  On  their  reaching  that  piaee, 
however,  they  found  that  Cleander  had  note 
come  nor  sent;  and  when  he  at  length  arrived, he 
brought  only  two  triremes,  and  no  tnasporta 
Soon  after  hu  arrival,  a  tumult  occurred,  in  which 
the  traitor  Dexippus  was  rather  rou^y  handM, 
and  Cleander,  instigated  by  him,  threat^ied  to  afl 
away,  to  denounce  the  army  as  enemies,  and  ts 
issue  orders  that  no  Greek  city  should  receiTt 
them.  [Dbxippus.]  They  succeeded,  howerer,  ia 
pacifying  him  by  extreme  submission,  and  he  ca- 
tered into  a  connexion  of  hospitali^  with  Xcao- 
phon,  and  accepted  the  offer  A  leading  the  anay 
home.  But  he  wished  probably  to  avod  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  hostile  c^lision  with  Phamabasns, 
and,  the  sacrifices  being  declared  to  be  nn&TOftta- 
ble  for  the  projected  march,  he  sailed  bade  to  By- 
zantium, promising  to  give  the  Cyreans  ^  hot 
reception  in  his  power  on  their  anival  there.  This 
promise  he  seems  to  have  kept  as  efiectnally  as& 
opposition  of  the  admiral  Aniudbiiis  would  pcnait 
He  was  succeeded  in  his  goveimnent  by  Axutv- 
chus.  (Xen.Jiia6.vL2.§13,4.§S12,18,vil 
§§5—38,  viLl.  §§8,38,&c.,2.§5,  ^ 

4.  One  of  Alexander's  officers,  aon  of  PdeBe> 
crates.  Towards  the  winter  of  &  a  334,  Alexan- 
der, being  then  in  Caria,  sent  him  to  the  Pelepoa- 
nesus  to  coUect  mercenaries,  and  with  theae  he 
returned  and  joined  the  king  whOe  he  wsa  sb- 
gaged  in  the  siege  of  Tyre,  B.  a  33L  (An.  AmtA. 
1.  24,  iL  20;  Curt  iii.  1.  §  1,  iv.  3.  §  11.)  Ib 
B.  c.  330  he  was  employed  by  Polydamaa,  Aki- 
ander's  emissary,  to  Idll  Paimenion,  ander  wk« 
he  had  been  left  as  seocmd  in  cmmnand  at  Ed» 
tana.  (Arr.  Anah,  iiL  26;  Curt.  viL  2.  |$  Id,  27- 
32;  Plut.Jfar.49;  Died.  xviL  80 ;  JnsL sL  5w) 
On  Alexander's  anival  in  CarnHuiia^  b.  c.  325, 
Cleander  joined  him  there,  togedier  with  aoaK 
other  generals  from  Media  voA  their  fonea.  Bat 
he  was  accused  with  the  rest  of  extreme  pwrfligafy 
and  oppression,  not  unmixed  wi^  aacrikgey  in  ha 
command,  and  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Alex- 
ander. (Arr.  Anab.  vi  27;  Diod.  XTiL  106  ;  PbL 
AUx.  68 ;  Curt.  x.  1.  §§  1—8 ;  Just  zii.  10.) 

5.  A  collector  of  proverbs,  is  qnoted  bj  ^ 
Scholiast  on  Theocritus.  (IdifiL  t.  21,  Iwri  pi^ 
oS^kw  Up6K)  [E.  £.] 

CLEANDER,  a  Phrygian  skve,  broi^  fe» 
Rome  as  a  porter.  He  rhanced  to  attcact  the 
attention  and  gain  the  &voar  of  Commodaa, 
elevated  him  to  the  rank  of  chamberiain,  an 
him  his  chief  minister  after  the  death  «£  P< 
[Pbrennu.]  Being  now  aD-poweifal,  Iw  openly 
offered  for  ale  all  offices,  dvil  and  militarf,  aad 
the  reguhr  number  of  magistrates  was  ■ahipKed 
to  answer  the  demand,  so  that  on  one  rrfaatm 
twen^-five  consuls  wen  nominated  in  a  sb^fe 
year  (it  is  believed  to  have  been  jl  Bu  183^  ox,  ac- 
cording to  TiUemont,  189),  one  of  w^om  was 
Septimius  Severus,  afterwards  emperor.  The  vast 
sums  Uius  accumulated  woe  however  frvdy  apeat, 
partly  in  supplying  the  demands  (tf  tbe 
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partly  in  Iiis  own  prirate  gmtificationi,  partly  in  re- 
iiefing  the  wants  of  friendi,  and  partly  in  worki 
of  paUic  magnifioenee  and  utility.  But  fortune, 
whidi  had  laised  him  fo  rapidly,  aa  suddenly 
hurled  him  down.  A  scarcity  of  com  haying 
arisen,  the  blame  was  artfully  cast  upon  the  far 
Toarite  by  Papirius  Dionysius,  the  praefectus 
tnnonae.  A  tumult  burst  forth  in  the  circus,  a 
BMb  hurried  to  the  suburban  yiUa  of  Commodus, 
damooring  for  Tengeance,  and  the  emperor  giving 
way  to  the  dictates  of   his   natural  cowardice, 

S 'elded  up  Oleander,  who  was  torn  to  pieces,  and 
8  whole  fiunily  and  nearest  friends  destroyed. 
(Dion  Cass.  IxziL  12, 13;  Herodian.  i  12, 10; 
Lamprid.  Ommod.  6,  7,  11.)  [W.  R.] 

CLEANDER,  an  architect,  who  constructed 
some  baths  at  Rome  for  the  emperor  Commodus. 
(Umprid.  Comm,  c.  17 ;  Oaann,  KmuJUattj  1830, 
N.  83.)  [L.  U.] 

CLEA'NDRIDAS  (KA.cay8p/8af),  a  Spartan, 
&ther  of  Gylippus,  who  haTing  been  appointed  by 
the  ephors  as  counsellor  to  Pleistoanaz  in  the  in- 
Taiion  of  Attica,  B.  c  445,  was  said  to  have  been 
bribed  by  Pericles  to  withdraw  his  army.  He  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  fled  to  Thurii,  and  was 
tbeie  received  into  citizenship.  (Pint.  PericL  22, 
Nic  28;  Thuc  vl  104,  93,  viL  2;  Diod.  xiiL 
106,  who  calls  him  Clearchus.)  He  afterwards 
conunanded  the  Thurians  in  their  war  against  the 
Tarentines.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  264,  who  calls  him  Cle- 
andrias.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CLEA'NOR  (KAccd^p),  an  Arcadian  of  Oicho- 
nenua,  entered  into  the  service  of  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  and  is  introduced  by  Xenophon  as  re* 
fiuing,  in  the  name  of  the  Greeks,  after  the  battle 
of  Cunaxa,  b.c.  401,  to  surrender  their  arms  at 
the  requisition  of  Artaxerxes.  (Xen.  Anab.  ii  1. 
§  10.)  After  the  treacherous  ^prehension  of 
Cleaithns  and  the  other  generals  by  Tisaaphemes, 
Cleanor  was  one  of  those  who  were  appointed  to 
fill  their  places,  and  seems  to  have  acted  through- 
oat  the  retreat  with  bravery  and  vigour.  (Xen. 
Awab.  iii.  1.  §  47,  2.  §§  4—6,  iv.  6.  §  9.)  When 
the  Greeks  found  themselves  deceived  by  the  ad- 
venturer Coeratades,  under  whom  they  had  march- 
ed out  of  Byzantium,  Cleanor  was  among  those 
who  advised  that  they  should  enter  the  service  of 
Seuthea,  the  Thracian  prince,  who  had  conciliated 
him  by  the  present  of  a  horse.  We  find  him  af- 
terwards oo-operating  virith  Xenophon,  of  whom 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  high  opinion,  in  his  endea- 
ytmt  to  obtain  from  Seuthes  the  promised  pay. 
(Xen.  Anab,  vii.  2.  §  2,  5.  §  10.)  [E.  E.] 

CLEANTHES  (KXicufOrii),  a  Stoic,  bom  at 
Asms  in  Troas  about  b.  c  300,  though  the  exact 
date  is  unknown.  He  was  the  son  of  Phanias, 
and  entered  life  as  a  boxer,  but  had  only  four 
drarhmaw  of  his  own  when  he  felt  himself  impelled 
to  the  study  of  philosophy.  He  first  placed  him- 
^  under  Crates,  and  then  under  Zeno,  whose  £uth- 
^  disdple  he  continued  for  nineteen  years.  In 
order  to  support  himself  and  pay  Zeno  the  neces- 
«ry  fee  for  his  instractions,  he  worked  all  night 
>t  drawing  water  from  gardens,  and  in  consequence 
leceired  the  nickname  of  ^pccirrAifs.*  As  he  spent 
the  whole  day  in  philosophical  pursuits,  he  had  no 
Tiflihle  means  of  support,  and  was  therefore  sum- 

*  Hoice  the  correction  of  putewa  for  pltUeum 
W  been  proposed  in  Juv.  iL  7  :  *^  £t  jubet  arche- 
^rpos  pluteum  servare  Cleanthas.** 
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moned  before  the  Areiopagus  to  aooount  fer  his 
way  of  living.  The  judges  were  so  delighted  by 
the  evidence  of  industry  which  he  produced,  that 
they  voted  him  ten  minae,  though  Zeno  would  not 
permit  him  to  accept  them.  By  his  fellow-pupils 
he  was  considered  slow  and  stupid,  and  received 
from  them  the  title  of  tke  At$^  in  wMch  appellation 
he  said  that  he  rejoiced,  as  it  implied  that  his  back 
was  strong  enough  to  bear  whatever  Zeno  put  upon  it. 
Several  other  anecdotes  preserved  of  him  shew  that 
he  was  one  of  those  enthusiastic  votaries  of  philo- 
sophy who  naturally  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
an  age  when  there  was  no  deep  and  earnest  reli- 
gion to  satisfy  the  thinking  part  of  mankind.  We 
are  not  therefore  surprised  to  hear  of  his  declaring 
that  for  the  sake  of  philosophy  he  would  dig  and 
undergo  aU  possible  labour,  of  his  taking  notes 
from  Zeno^s  lectures  on  bones  and  pieces  of  earth- 
enware when  he  was  too  poor  to  buy  paper,  and  of 
the  quaint  penitence  with  which  he  reviled  him- 
self for  his  small  progress  in  philosophy,  by  calling 
himself  an  old  man  ^possessed  indeed  of  grey  hairs, 
but  not  of  a  mind.**  For  this  vigour  and  zeal  in 
the  pursuit,  he  was  styled  a  second  Hercules ;  and 
when  Zeno  died,  b.  c.  263,  Cleanthes  succeeded 
him  in  his  schooL  This  event  was  fortunate  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Stoical  doctrines,  for  though 
Cleanthes  was  not  endowed  with  the  sagacity  ne- 
cessary to  rectify  and  develop  his  master's  system, 
yet  his  stem  morality  and  his  devotion  to  Zeno 
induced  him  to  keep  it  free  from  all  foreign  connip- 
tions. His  poverty  was  relieved  by  a  present  of 
3000  minas  from  Antigonus,  and  he  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty.  The  story  of  his  death  is  charao- 
teristic.  His  physician  recommended  to  him  a 
two  days*  abstinence  from  food  to  cure  an  ulcer  in 
his  mouth,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  he 
said  that,  as  he  had  now  advanced  so  for  on  the 
road  to  death,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have  the  trou- 
ble over  again,  and  he  therefore  still  refused  all 
nourishment,  and  died  of  starvation. 

The  names  of  the  numerous  treatises  of  Clean- 
thes preserved  by  Laertius  (vii.  175)  present  the 
usual  catalogue  of  moral  and  philosophiod  subjects: 
wcpi  dprniPy  -wtpl  if^oi^f,  wcp)  BtHvy  &c.  A  hymn 
of  his  to  Zeus  is  still  extant,  and  contains  some 
striking  sentiments.  It  was  published  in  Greek 
and  German  by  H.  H.  audius,  Gottingen,  1786  ; 
also  by  Sturz,  1785,  re-edited  by  Merzdor^  Lips. 
1835,  and  by  others.  His  doctrines  were  almost 
exactly  those  of  Zeno.  There  was  a  slight  varia- 
tion between  his  opinion  and  the  more  usual  Stoi- 
cal view  respecting  the  immortality  of  the  souL 
Cleanthes  taught  that  all  souls  are  immortal,  but 
that  the  intensity  of  existence  after  death  would 
vary  according  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
particular  soul,  thereby  leaving  to  the  wicked  some 
apprehension  of  future  punishment;  whereas  Chry- 
sippus  considered  that  only  the  souls  of  the  wise 
and  good  were  to  survive  death.  (Plut  Plae.  PhiL 
iv.  7.)  Again,  with  regard  to  the  ethical  principle 
of  the  Stoics,  to  **  live  in  unison  with  nature,**  it  is 
said  that  Zeno  only  enunciated  the  vague  direction, 
6fw?ioyoviUi't0s  (pyj  which  Geanthes  explained  by 
the  addition  of  rj  <p6<rtu  (Stob.  Eel.  ii.  p.  132.) 
By  this  he  meant  the  universal  nature  of  things, 
whereas  Chrysippus  understood  by  the  nature 
which  we  are  to  follow,  the  particular  nature  of 
man,  as  well  as  universal  nature.  (Diog.  Laert  vii. 
89.)  This  opinion  of  Cleanthes  was  of  a  Cynical 
chuacter  [Antisthbnis],  and  held  up  as  a  model 
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of  an  animal  state  of  existence,  unimproved  by  the 
progress  of  ciyilizatioiL  Aocordingly  we  hear  that 
his  moral  theory  was  eyen  stricter  than  that  of  or- 
dinary Stoicism,  denying  that  pleasure  was  agree- 
able to  nature,  or  in  any  way  good.  The  direction 
to  follow  uniyersal  nature  also  led  to  fatalist  con- 
clusions, of  which  we  find  traces  in  the  lines  dyou 
8ff  /u.*  S  Zcv,  Kcu  (piy  H  nerpctf^vij,  Swoi  iroSt  ^iu» 
c^  ZaererarpUifos,  k,  r.  X.  (Mohnike,  KleeuUhet 
dsr Stoiiheryfmgau\.i  seealsoDiog.Laerttc;  Cic. 
Aoad,  It.  23,  Dw.  i.  3,  /^  iL  21,  iy.  8 ;  Hitter^ 
GeachichU  der  Pkilosaphie^  xL  5.  1;  Brucker,  Hiti. 
CrU.Philo9opk,  pt  n.  lib.  iL  c  9.)  [G.KL.C.] 

CLEANTHES  (KAfCb^f),  the  name  of  a 
freedman  of  Cato  the  Younger,  who  was  also  his 
physician,  and  attended  him  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  b.  c  46.  (Plut  CaL  ad  fin.)     [ W.  A.  G.] 

CLEANTHES,  an  ancient  painter  of  Corinth, 
mentioned  among  the  iuTentors  of  that  art  by 
Pliny  {H,  N,  xxzr.  5)  and  Athenagoras.  (LegaU 
pro  CkritL  c.  17).  A  picture  by  him  representr 
ing  the  birth  of  Minerva  was  seen  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Diana  near  the  Alpheus.  (Strab.  TiiL  p.  843, 
b. ;  Athen.  viil  p.  846,  c.)  This  work  was  not, 
as  Gerhard  {Atuerles,  VaatnbUdtr^  L  p.  12)  says, 
confounding  our  artist  with  CtesUochus  (PUn. 
XXXV.  40),  in  a  ludicrous  style,  but  rather  in  the 
severe  style  of  ancient  art  [L.  U.] 

CLEARCHUS  (KX^if>xof),  a  Spartan,  son  of 
Kamphias.  In  the  oongreas  which  the  Spartans 
held  at  Corinth,  in  B.  c.  412,  it  was  determined  to 
employ  him  as  commander  in  the  Hellespont  after 
Chios  and  Lesbos  should  be  gained  firom  the  Athe- 
nians ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  eleven  commisp 
■ioners,  who  were  sent  out  from  Sparta  to  take 
cogniiance  of  the  conduct  of  As^oelius,  were  enr 
trusted  with  the  discretionary  power  of  despatch- 
ing a  force  to  the  HeUespont  under  Cleuchus. 
(Thuc.  viiL  8,  89.)  In  b.  a  410,  he  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Cyzicus  under  Mindarus,  who  ap- 
pointed him  to  lead  that  part  of  the  force  whidi 
was  specially  opposed  to  Thrasybulns.  (Died.  xiii. 
51 ;  Xen.  Hdt.  L  1.  §  16,  &c. ;  Pint  Ale,  28.) 
In  the  same  year,  on  the  proposal  of  Agis,  he  was 
sent  to  Chalcedon  and  Byzantium,  with  the  latter 
of  which  states  he  had  a  connexion  of  hospitality, 
to  endeavour  to  cut  off  the  Athenian  supplies  of 
com  in  that  qoarter,  and  he  accordingly  fixed  his 
residence  at  Byzantium  as  harmost.  When  the 
town  was  besi^;ed  by  the  Athenians,  b.  c  408, 
Clearchus  reserved  all  the  provisions,  when  they 
became  scarce,  for  the  Lacedaemonian  soldiers ; 
and  the  consequent  suffisrings  of  the  inhabitants, 
as  well  as  the  general  tyranny  of  his  rule,  led 
some  parties  within  the  place  to  surrender  it  to  the 
enemy,  and  served  afterwards  to  justify  them  even 
in  the  eyes  of  Spartan  judges  when  they  were 
brought  to  trial  for  the  alleg^  treachery.  At  the 
time  of  the  surrender,  Clearchus  had  crossed  over 
to  Asia  to  obtain  money  firom  Phamabazus  and  to 
collect  a  force  sufficient  to  raise  the  siege.  He 
was  afterwards  tried  for  the  loss  of  the  town,  and 
fined.  (Xen.  HeU.  L  1.  §  35,  3.  §  15,  &c.;  Diod. 
xiil  67;  Plut  Ah,  31 ;  Polyaen.  I  47,  ii.  2.)  In 
B.  c.  406  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Arginusae, 
and  was  named  by  Callicratidas  as  the  man  most 
fit  to  act  as  commander,  should  he  himself  be  slain. 
(Diod.  xiii.  98.)  On  the  conclusion  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  Clearchus,  to  whom  peace  was  ever 
irksome,  persuaded  the  Spartans  to  send  him  as 
general  to  Thrace,  to  protect  the  Greeks  in  that 


quarter  against  the  Thradans.    Bat  by  ^  tiM 
he  had  reached  the  isthmus,  the  ephocs  repeated 
their  selection  of  him,  and  sent  an  (oder  ix  \k 
recall    He  proceeded  however  to  the  Hdlespost 
in  spite  of  it,  and  vras  conseqoently  coDdcaued  ts 
death  by  the  authorities  at  home.    At  ByaantiB, 
where  he  took  up  his  residenoe,  be  beuived  vith 
great  cruelty,  and,  having  pat  to  deMth  00017  d 
Uie  chief  citizens  and  seized  their  pnipertj,  k 
raised  a  body  of  mercenaries  with  the  mooejri  aid 
made  himself  master  of  the  plaoe.    Tbe  Spartait 
according  to  Diodoma,  having  remonsttaled  vitk 
him  to  no  purpose,  sent  a  force  against  him  imdff 
Panthoides ;  and  Clearchus,  thinVmy  it  no  knjer 
safe  to  renuun  in  Byzantium,  withdrew  to  SdjB- 
bria.    Here  he  vras  defeated  and  beeiefed,  htt 
effected  his  escape  by  night,  and  paanng  orerto 
Asia,  proceeded  to  the  court  of  CyrosL  Thepmee, 
whose  object  was  to  collect,  without  ^^xritiiig  wuft- 
cion,  as  many  trooos  as  possible  for  his  inteoded 
expedition  against  his  brother,  sapidied  CkochM 
with  a  large  sum  of  money,  witb  whidi  he  leried 
mercenaries,  and  employed  them,  till  Cyras  shoald 
need  their  serrices,  in  protecting  the  Greeks  of  the 
Thradan  Chersonesus  against  the  neigfabearisi 
barbarians.    Plutarch  says^ — a  statement  net  vey 
easy  to  be  reconciled  with  the  aenteDee  of  destk 
which  had  been  passed  against  him«— that  he  re- 
ceived also  an  order  from  Sparta  to  proaaolB  hi  sB 
points  the  objects  of  Cynu.  Wben  tlte  pdnee  lad 
set  out  on  his  expedition,  dearchos  joined  Um  st 
CehMnae  in  Phrygia  with  a  bodv  of  2000  oiai  ia 
all,  bein^  according  to  Xenophoa  {AmtL  in.  1. 
§  10),  the  only  Groek  who  was  awoie  of  the 
princess  real  object.    When  the  actoal  intentisQ  rf 
Cyrus  began  to  be  suspected,  the  Gre^s  refosed 
to  march  further,  and  Cleaidiaa,  attemptiog  t» 
force  his  own  troops  to  proceed,  nanowly  escaped 
stoning  at  their  hands.    Profeaiuig  theo  ts  eesae 
into  their  wishes,  and  keeping  op  a  aliow  of  van- 
ance  betweoi  himself  and  Cyraa,  he  gradoa^  M, 
not  his  own  forces  only,  but  the  rest  of  his  eeoa- 
trymen  as  well,  to  perceive  the  Hiffimlt^  of  their 
position  should  they  desert  the  aerriee  of  the  prince, 
and  thus  ultimately  induced  them  to  advaaee. 
When  Orontes  was  brooght  to  trtsl  fat  hk  treasse, 
Clearchus  was  the  only  Greek  admitted  hate  ^ 
number  of  judges,  and  he  was  the  first  to  advise 
sentence  of  death  against  the  accaaed.     At  (he 
battle  of  Cunaza,  B.  c.  401,  he  *-*■*—— *^*J  ^ 
right  wing  of  the  Greeks,  whidi  vested  ea  the 
Euphrates ;  from  this  position  he  tboi^ht  it  aas^B 
to  vrithdraw,  as  such  a  step  vroold  hanre  txpoeid 
him  to  the  risk  of  being  sonraanded ;  and  he  tfacR- 
fore  nedected  the  directions  of  Cyraa,  who  had 
desired  him  to  diaige  with  all  hafciee  the  lacaij  V 
centre.    Plutarch  bhunes  him  exceeding  for  each 
an  excess  of  caution,  and  attributes  to  it  ^  lass 
of  the  battle.    When  the  Greeks  began  their  re- 
treat, Clearchus  was  tacitly  reoogniaed  as  thcsr 
commander-in-chief^  and  in  this  capacity  he  exhi- 
bited his  usual  qualities  of  pnideDoe  and  eaeigy. 
as  well  as  great  strictness  m  the  iiiiamsliiMi  tf 
discipline.    At  length,  however,  beuv  desiraoa  «f 
coming  to  a  better  understanding  wita 

nes,  and  aUaying  the  so^yicknis  whidi  < 

tween  him  and  the  Greeks  in  spite  of  their 
treaty,  Clearehas  sought  an  interview  with  ihs 
satr^i,  the  result  of  which  was  an 
punish  the  parties  on  botb  sides  who 
to  excite  their  mutoal  jcaloosy ;  aad 
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IfoniMd  that,  if  Clearchat  would  bring  hit  chief 
offioen  to  him,  he  would  point  oat  thoie  who  had 
ioftUled  iiis{»icion  into  him  againit  their  country- 
■wn.  Clearchoa  M  into  the  mare,  and  induced 
finr  of  the  senenda  and  twenty  of  the  lodiagi  to 
accompany  him  to  the  intenriew.  The  genendi 
wen  admitted  and  arretted,  while  the  other  officers, 
who  had  remained  without,  were  maMacred.  Clear- 
dina  and  hit  c<dleagaet  were  tent  to  the  court  of 
Artazerzet,  and,  notwithttanding  the  efibrtt  of  the 
<IBeeiHnother,  Paryiatit,  in  their  &T0ur,  were  all 
beheaded,  with  the  exception  of  Menon,  who  pe- 
mhed  by  a  more  lingering  death.  In  thit  account 
Xenophon  and  Ctesiat  in  the  main  agree;  but 
from  the  latter  Plutarch  reports  betidet  several 
iW)cryphal  ttoriet.  One  of  thete  it,  that,  while 
the  bodiet  of  the  other  seneralt  were  torn  by  dogt 
sod  birdt,  a  violent  wind  raited  over  that  of  Clear> 
drat  a  tomb  of  tand,  round  which,  in  a  miracu- 
louly  ihort  space  of  time,  an  OTerthadowing  grove 
of  pafan-treet  arote;  to  that  the  king  repented 
Boch  when  he  knew  that  he  had  tiain  a  £ftTourite 
of  the  ffoda.  (Xen.  Anab.  L  1.  §  9,  2.  §  9,  3. 
H 1-21,  5.  §§  1 1—17,  6.  §§  1—1 1,  8.  §§  4—13, 
2. 1—6.  §  15 ;  Died,  nv,  12,  22—26 ;  Plut.  Ar- 
*«.  8, 18.)  [K  R] 

CLEARCHUS  (KKiapxos\  a  dtisen  of  Herao- 
leia  on  the  Enxine,  was  readied  from  exile  by  the 
noblet  to  aid  them  in  quelling  the  teditiout  temper 
snd  demands  of  the  people.  According  to  Justin, 
he  msde  an  agreement  with  Mithridatea  I.  of 
Pontot  to  betray  the  city  to  him  on  condition  of 
holding  it  under  him  at  governor.  But,  perceiving 
■ppsrently  that  he  miffht  make  himself  master  <J 
it  without  the  aid  of  Mithridates,  he  not  only 
bfoke  his  agreement  with  the  latter,  but  seiaed  his 
penon,  and  compelled  him  to  nay  a  laige  sum  for 
hit  release.  Having  deserted  tne  oligardiical  side, 
he  came  fiirward  as  the  man  of  the  people,  obtain- 
ed from  them  the  command  of  a  body  of  meroe- 
nories,  and,  having  got  rid  of  the  nobles  by  murder 
sad  banishment,  raised  himself  to  the  tyranny. 
He  used  his  power  as  badly,  and  with  as  mndi 
oadty  as  he  had  gained  it,  while,  with  the  very 
frensy  of  arrogance,  he  assumed  publicly  the  attn- 
botes  of  Zeus,  and  gave  the  name  of  Kapaw6s  to 
ope  of  his  sons.  He  lived  in  constant  fisar  of  assaa- 
Hiistioo,  against  which  he  guarded  in  the  strictest 
way.  fiat,  in  spite  of  his  precautions,  he  was 
■nrdered  by  Chion  and  Leon  in  &  c.  353,  after  a 
Kngn  of  twelve  years.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
fnpl  both  of  Pkto  and  of  Isocratea,  the  huter  of 
vbom  asserts  that,  while  he  was  with  him,  he  was 
OM  of  the  gentlest  and  mott  benevolent  of  men. 
(DhnL  XV.  81,  zvi  36  ;  Jutt  xvL  4,  5 ;  Polyaen. 
&.30;  Menm.  op.  PkoLBM,  224;  Pint  dsAiex, 
fort.  u.  5,  ad  Prme,  imrudL  4 ;  Theopomp.  ap, 
^tim.  iiL  p.  85 ;  Itocr.  £^.  ad  Timoth,  p.  423,  ad 
fia. ;  Said.  s.  v.  KX^apxos  ;  Wetteling,  ad  Diod, 
U-ec;  FeiwnuadAeL  r.^.ix.13.)  [RE.] 

CLEARCH  US  (KX^if>xof ),  of  Soli,  one  of  Aris- 
totle'k  pupils,  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  works, 
Mne  of  which  are  extant,  on  a  very  great  variety 
«f  tabiects.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  same  per* 
HQ  whom  Ath^iaeus  (i.  p.  4,  a.)  calls  rp«x^«(ir- 
nt^  or  the  diner  out,  A  list  of  his  principal 
writings  is  sabjoined,  all  the  references  which  may 
be  bond  in  Vossiut  {dc  Hist.  Orxue,  pp.  83,  84, 
^  Westermann)  being  omitted  for  the  sake  of 
bnvity : — 1.  Bfoc,  a  biographical  work,  extending 
to  St  least  ei^t  books.  (SeeAthen.zii.  p.548,d.} 
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2.  A  commentsry  on  Plato*k  ^'Timaens.**  (Fabric 
BibL  Oraeo.  iiL  p.  95.)  3.  TI^Armpot  iyicaifumf. 
(Diog.  Laert  iii  2.)  4.  Htpi  rmp  iif  rp  lixdrmfos 
IIoXirf(f  ftaBiifwrutms  ^ifttiU»mf,  5.  r«^0ios,  a 
treatise  on  flattery,  so  called,  according  to  Athe- 
naens  (vi  ^255),  from  Oergithius,  one  ^  Alexan- 
der's courtiers.  6.  Ilfp)  irai3f(ar.  (Dioff.  Laert 
L  9 ;  Athen.  xv.  p.  697,  e.)  7*  Ilt^  ^OJms, 
8.  nofoifdai,  9.  ncpl  Iffi^^^  on  riddles.  10. 
'Eptrrucd,  probably  historical,  a  collection  of  love- 
stories,  not  unmixed  with  the  discussion  of  some 
very  odd  questions  on  the  subject  (e.  g,  Athen.  xiL 
p.  553,  £).  11.  Ilfpi  ypa^Vf  on  paintings. 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  648, 1)  12.  ntpnpa^  ?  The 
reading  in  Athenaeus  (vii.  ad  init)  is  doubtful  ; 
see  Dalechamp  and  Casaubon,  ad  toe,  13.  IIcpl 
ydpmff,  on  the  Torpedo.  14.  Ilcpi  rmp  MZpt$v^ 
on  water-animals.  15.  Utpi  SimSv,  on  sand- wastes. 
16.  Ilffpi  0-irtAerwr,  an  anatomical  work.  (Casanb. 
ad  Aihm,  ix.  p.  399.)  17.  Tltpi  Zwov^  the 
genuineness  of  which,  however,  has  been  called  in 
quettion.  (Fabr.  BiU,  Graee,  iii  p.  481.)  Thit 
it  the  work  to  which  Clement  of  Alexandria  refers 
(iSiCrom.  i.  15)  for  the  account  of  the  philosophical 
Jew,  with  whom  Aristotle  was  said  to  have  held 
much  communication,  and  therein,  by  his  own  con- 
fession, to  have  gained  more  than  he  imparted.  It 
has  been  doubted  also  whether  the  vrork  on  mili- 
tary tactics  referred  to  bv  Adianus  Tacticus  (ch.  1 ) 
should  be  ascribed  to  the  present  Clearchut  or  to 
the  tyrant  of  Heradeia.  (See  Yost.  L  e. ;  Fabric 
BibLaraee.m.^4S\.)  [R  R] 

CLEARCHUS  (Kxic^oj),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy,  whose  time  is  unknown. 
Frsaments  are  preserved  from  his  KtBap^t 
(Athen.  x.  p.  426,  a.,  xiv.  p.  623,  c),  Ko^ioi 
(xiv.  p.  613,  b.),  liorSpoo'or  (xiv.  ^  642,  b.),  and 
from  a  pbiy,  the  title  of  which  is  unknown.  (L 
p.  28,  c ;  Eustath.  ad  Odyn,  p.  1623, 47  ;  Meine'ce, 
Com,  Graee,  I  p.  490,  iv.  pp.  562,  849.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEARCHUS,  a  sculptor  in  bronie  at  Rhe- 
gium,  is  important  as  the  teacher  of  the  celebrated 
Pythagoras,  who  flourished  at  the  time  of  Myron 
and  Polydetus.  Clearchus  was  the  pupfl  of  the 
Corinthian  Eucheir,  and  belongs  raobably  to  the 
72nd  and  following  Olympiads.  The  whole  pedi- 
gree of  the  school  to  whicn  he  is  to  be  ascribed  is 
given  by  Pansanias.  f  vi  4.  §  2.  Coinp.  Heyne, 
Ojmee,  Aoad,  v.  p.  371.)  [L.  U.] 

CLEAllIDAS(KA«ap(8af ),  a  friend  of  Brssidas, 
and  apparently  one  of  those  young  men  whose 
appointment  to  foreign  governments  Thucydides 
considers  to  have  been  inconsistent  with  Spartan 
principles  (iv.  132).  He  was  made  governor  of 
Amphipolis  by  Brssidas ;  and  in  the  battle  there, 
in  which  Braaidas  and  (Heon  were  killed,  he  com- 
manded the  main  bodv  of  the  forces,  b.  c  422. 
Clearidas  afterwards  distinguished  himself  in  the 
quarrels  which  arose  after  uie  peace  of  Nicias,  by 
giving  up  Amphipolis,  not  (as  the  terms  required) 
to  the  Athenians,  but  to  the  Amphipolitant  thera- 
telvet.   (Thuc  v.  10,  21,  34.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CLEDO'NIUS,  the  author  of  an  etiay  upon 
Latin  grammar,  publithed  by  Puttchiut  from  a 
tingle  corrupt  and  imperfect  MS.,  intcribed  **  Are 
Cledonii  Romani  Senatoris,  Constantinopolitani 
Orammatid.^  It  is  professedly  a  commentary  on 
the  celebrated  treatise  of  Donatus,  and  to  suit  tlie 
arrangement  of  that  work  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  former,  or  are  prmot  containing  iUut- 
tzmtions  of  the  EdiUo  Prima ;  the  latter,  or  an 
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aeamda^  of  the  EdUio  Seemda.  [Donatus.]  Of 
Cledonias  personally  we  know  nothing ;  but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  he  may  haTe  been  attached  to 
the  Auditorium  or  Uniyernty  established  in  the 
capitolinm  of  Constantinople,  an  institution  to 
which  we  find  an  allusion  in  p.  1866.  (Comp. 
Godofr.  ad  Cod,  Theodo9,  14.  tit  9.  toL  ▼.  p.  203, 
&c)  The  only  edition  is  that  contained  in  the 
"  Grammaticae  Latinae  Auctores  Antiqui^  of 
Putschius,  4to.,  HanoT.  1605,  pp.  1859—1939. 
(Osann,  Beitrage  xur  Grieck  wid  JSam,  LiOercUur' 
Sfe»ch,  ToL  iL  p.  314.)  [W.  R.] 

CLEE'MPORUS  or  CLEA'MPORUS,  a  phyw 
sician,  who  may  haye  lived  in  the  sixth  or  fifth 
century  A.  c,  as  Pliny  says  that  a  botanical  woric, 
which  was  commonly  attributed  to  Pythagoras, 
was  by  some  persons  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  hinu  {ff,  N,  xxiy.  101.)     [W.  A.  G.] 

CLEIDFMUS  (KActSiiMOf},  an  ancient  Athe- 
nian author.  Meursius  is  mdined  to  belioTe 
{Pem$tr»  c.  2),  that  the  name,  where  it  occurs  in 
Plutarch,  Athenaeus,  and  others,  has  been  substi- 
tuted, by  an  error  of  the  copyists,  for  Cleitodemus, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Pansanias  (x.  15)  as  the  most 
ancient  writer  of  Athenian  history.  We  find  in 
Athenaeus  the  following  works  ascribed  to  Clei- 
demus: — 1.  *I4yrfnTUc6s.  (Athen.  iz.  p.  410,  a.) 
This  is  probably  the  same  work  which  is  refierred 
to  by  Suidas  («.  v.  "Tiis).  Casaubon  {ad  Athen, 
L  c)  and  Vossius  (de  HitL  Graac  p.  418,  ed. 
Westermann)  think  that  it  was  a  sort  of  lexicon ; 
but  it  seems  rather  to  haye  been  an  antiquarian 
treatise,  in  yerse,  on  religious  rites  and  ceremonies. 
(Comp.  Ruhnken,  ad  Tim.  t.  v,  *£{trxirra(.)  2. 
*AT0/f  (Athen.  yi.  p.  235,  a.),  the  subject  of  which 
seems  to  haye  been  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
Attica.  It  is  probably  the  woric  quoted  by  Plu- 
tarch (The$.  19,27),  who  mentions  prolixity  as  the 
especial  characteristic  of  the  author.  3.  npcaroyo' 
vioj  also  apparently  an  antiquarian  work.  (Athen. 
xiy.  p.  660,  a.)  4.  N<(otoi,  a  passage  firom  the 
e^hth  book  of  which  is  referred  to  by  Athenaeus 
(zii.  p.  609,  c.),  relating  to  the  first  restoration  of 
Peisistratus  and  the  marriage  of  Hipparchus  with 
Phya.  (Comp.  Herod.  I  60.)  We  cannot  fix  the 
exact  period  at  which  Cleidemus  flourished,  but  it 
must  haye  been  subsequently  to  B.  c.  479,  since 
Plutarch  refers  to  his  acccount  of  the  battle  of 
Plataea.  (Plut  ^ns^.  19.)  See  further  references 
in  Vossius  (/.  c).  [E.  £.] 

CLEI'GENES  (KXc<7^i^f).  1.  A  dtixen  of 
Acanthus,  sent  as  ambassador  to  Sparta,  b.  c.  382, 
to  obtain  her  assistance  for  Acanthus  and  the  other 
Cholcidian  towns  against  the  Olynthians.  Xeno- 
phon  records  a  speech  of  his,  deUyered  on  this  oc- 
casion, in  which  he  dwells  much  on  the  ambition 
of  Olynthus  and  her  growing  power.  His  appli- 
cation for  aid  was  successfiu.  (Xen.  IleU,  y.  2. 
§  1 1,  &c. ;  Died.  xy.  19,  &c ;  comp.  p.  155,  a.) 

2.  A  man  who  is  violently  attacked  by  Aristo* 
phanes  in  a  very  obscure  passage  {Ran,  705-716), 
where  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  bath-man,  puny  in  per- 
son, dishonest,  drunken,  and  quarrelsome.  The 
Scholiast  says  {ad  Arid,  L  c),  that  he  was  a  rich 
man,  but  of  foreign  extraction.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  meddler  in  politics,  and  a  mischievous  char> 
latan  of  the  day.  [E.  £.] 

CLErNIAS(KA€i>'(ay).  1.  Father  of  Alcibiades, 
fonght  at  Artemisiom  in  a  trireme  built,  equipped, 
and  manned  at  his  own  expense,  and  in  Uie  last  of 
the  sea-fighti  there  gained  the  c^iotcm.    He  fell  | 
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atCoroneia,  a.  c  447.    (Herod.  viiL  17;  FliL 
Akib,  2.)  [A.  H.  C] 

2.  Son  of  Akibiadei,  married  Dcinwnafhs,  tite 
daughter  of  Megades,  and  became  by  her  tibe 
&ther  of  the  fiimous  Alcibiadeft.  He  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  third  naval  engi^emat 
at  Artemisium,  b.  c  480,  having  provided  a  Aa^ 
and  manned  it  with  200  men  at  his  own  expeate. 
He  was  shiin  in  b.  c.  447,  at  the  battle  of  Coraaets, 
in  which  the  Athenians  were  defeated  by  the  Boeo- 
tian and  Euboean  exiles.  (Herod.  viiL  17 ;  Plot 
Ale,  1 ;  Phit  Ak,  Prim.  p.  112;  Thiic  L  US.) 

3.  A  younger  brother  of  the  fiunous  Aldfaiadcs. 
Pericles,  the  guardian  of  the  youths,  £eazin§  lest 
Alcibiades  might  ooimpt  him,  sent  him  away  froa 
his  own  house  and  placed  hhn  £or  edncatiai  vith 
his  brother  Ariphron ;  but  the  latter  sent  hin  hmk 
at  the  end  of  six  months,  finding  it  impossiUe  t» 
make  anything  of  him.  (Phtt.  Proia^  P>3*^) 
In  another  di^ogue  {Ale  Prim,  p^  118,  id  fm.; 
comp.  SchoL  ad  loe.)  he  is  spoken  of  as  quite  a 
madman. 

4.  Son  of  Axiochus,  and  the  same  who  is  iiitr»* 
duced  as  a  very  young  man  by  Pbto  is  the 
*'  Euthydemus,**  was  first  cousin  to  No.  3  and  ts 
Alcibiades. 

5.  The  fiither -of  Aratus  of  Sicyon.  The  SicTO- 
nians  committed  to  him  the  supreme  power  in  their 
state  on  the  deposition,  according  to  Pansanias,  if 
the  tyrants  Enthydemus  and  Timodeidaa,  ths 
hitter  of  whom,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  joiiied 
with  Cleinas  as  his  colleague.  Soon  after  this 
Abantidas  murdered  Cleinias  and  seind  the  ty- 
ranny, B.  c  264.  (Pans.  iL  8  ;  Pint  AraL  2.) 
[Abantidas.]  [E.  £.] 

CLEI'NIAS  (KXeiytof),  a  PythagORaa  pkds- 
sopher,  of  Tarentum,  was  a  contenqiofary  a^  fiiead 
of  Plato%  as  appears  firom  the  stoiy  (p^haps  other- 
wise worthless)  which  Diogenes  La£rtiits  (ix.  40) 
gives  on  the  authority  of  Anstoxenns,  to  the  dBCt 
that  Phito  wished  to  bum  all  Uie  wiiliugs  of  Ds- 
mocritus  which  he  could  collect,  bat  was  pieiMtted 
by  Amyclas  and  Cleinias.  In  his  pmctioB,  Ckt- 
nias  was  a  true  Pythagorean.  Thus  we  hear  that 
he  used  to  assuage  his  anger  by  playing  on  his 
harp ;  and,  when  Prorus  of  Cyrene  had  lost  all  hb 
fortune  through  a  political  revolution  (comp.  Thrife, 
Rei  PyrenetuimH^  §  48),'  Cleinias,  who  knew  ■•- 
thing  of  him  except  that  he  was  a  Pytlu^oreaa, 
took  oh  himself  the  risk  of  a  voyage  to  Cyms. 
and  suf^lied  him  with  money  to  the  foil  extent  of 
his  loss.  (lamblich.  VtL  PyO,  27,  31,  33;  AcL 
V.  H,  xiv.  23 ;  Perison.  ad  loc  ;  Chanad.  Post. 
ap,  Atken,  xiv.  p.  623,  £ ;  Diod.  Fn^w^  iik  x.; 
Fabric  Bibl,  Grate  i.  pp.  840,  886.)     [IL  E.] 

CLEINIS  (KXcIyii),  the  husband  of  Haipe 
father  of  Lycius,  Ortygins,  Harpasos,  and  Aite> 
micha.  He  lived  in  Mesopotamia,  near  BabybB, 
and  was  beloved  by  Apollo  and  Artemi&  Haviay 
heard  that  the  Hyperboreans  sacrificed  aaa»  t» 
Apollo,  he  wished  to  introduce  the  same  cutosB  at 
Babylon;  but  Apollo  threatened  him,  and  aamr 
manded  that  only  sheep,  goats,  and  heifers  shiald 
be  sacrificed.  Lycius  and  Harpasua,  the  soas  of 
Cleinis,  however,  persisted  in  ncri&sqg 
whereupon  Apollo  infuriated  the  aaimah  sc 
attack  the  fiunily  of  Qeinis.  Other  dirbutna* 
however,  took  pity  upon  the  fiunily,  and  rhan^iJ 
all  its  members  into  different  biida.  (Aston.  Lih. 
20.)  [L.  &] 

CLEINO'MACHUS  {VJiwiim^),  a 
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piiiloBopber  of  Thnriiim,  is  laid  by  Diogenei  L«er- 
tini  (il  1 12)  to  have  been  the  first  who  compoeed 
treatites  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  dialectics 
(vtpi  J^wfidrttv  Kol  KaT/jyofnt^tdri^v).  We  learn 
nom  Suidas  (f.  v,  Tl6fipw)j  that  Pyrrhon,  who 
flourished  about  330  B.  c^  attended  the  instruo- 
tioni  of  Bryso,  and  that  the  latter  was  a  disciple 
of  Qeinomachus.  We  may  therefore  set  the  date 
of  Cleinomachus  towards  the  conmienoement  of  the 
lame  century.  [E.  E.] 

CLEIO.    [MusAi.] 

CLErSTHENES  (RXcure^i^).      I.   Son  of 
Aristonymus  and  tyrant  of  Sicyon.    He  was  des- 
cended from  Orthagoras,  who  founded  the  dynasty 
about  100  years  before  his  time,  and  succeeded  his 
grand&ther  Myron  in  the  tyranny,  though  proba- 
bly not  without  some  opposition.  (Herod,  ri.  126 ; 
Aristot  PoUL  T.  12,  ed  Bekk.;  Pans.  iL  8;  MUl- 
ler.  Dor,  i.  8.  §  2.)     In  B.  c.  595,  he  aided  the 
Amphictyons  in  the  sacred  war  against  Cirrha, 
vlkidi  ended,  after  ten  years,  in  the  destruction  of 
the  guilty  city,  and  in  which  Solon  too  is  said  to 
have  assisted  with  his  counsel  the  arengers  of  the 
god.    (Pans.  z.  37 ;   Aesch.  &  Otet.  §  107,  &c ; 
Ctinton,  F,  If.  sub  anno,  595.)    We  find  Cleis- 
thenes  also  engaged  in  war  with  Argos,  his  enmity 
to  which  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  so 
great,  that  he  prohibited  the  recitation  at  Sicyon 
of  Homer^s  poems,  because  Argos  was  celebrated 
in  them,  and  restored  to  the  worship  of  Dionjrsus 
what  the  historian  calls,  by  a  prolepsis,  the  tragic 
chonues  in  which  Adrastus,  the  Aigive  hero,  was 
coofflemorated.  (Herod,  t.  67;  see  Nitcsch,  A/efe- 
<<«•  i.  p.  153,  Ac.)    MuUer  (/.  &)  connects  this 
hosting  of  Cleisthenes  towards  Argos,  the  chief 
Dorian  city  of  the  district,  with  his  systematic  en- 
deavour to  depress  and  dishonour  the  Dorian  tribes 
>t  Sicyon.    The  old  names  of  these  he  altered, 
calling  them  by  new  ones  derired  from  the  sow, 
the  SM,  and  the  pig  (Torai,  'Orairai,  Xoipearoi), 
vhile  to  his  own  tribe  he  save  the  title  of  ^AfX'^Kaoi 
(lords  of  the  people).    The  explanation  of  his  mo- 
tire  for  this  giTen  by  Miiller  {Dor,  iii.  4.  §  3) 
Mens  eren  fese  satisfiiotory  than  the  one  of  Hero- 
(lotus  which  he  sets  aside;  and  the  historian^s 
Ktatement,  that  Cleisthenes  of  Athens  imitated  his 
giuid&ther  in  his  political  changes,  may  justify 
the  inference,  that  the  measures  adopted  at  Sicyon 
with  respect  to  the  tribes  extended  to  more  than  a 
BKte  alteration  of  their  names.  (Herod,  t.  67, 68.) 
Fnnn  AristoUe  (Pol,  t.  12)  we  learn,  that  Cleis- 
thenes maintained  his  power  partiy  through  the 
respect  inspired  by  his  military  exploits,  and  partiy 
bf  the  popular  and  moderate  course  which  he 
*<^opted  in  his  general  goyemment.     His  adminia- 
tretion  also  appean  to  have  been  characterised  by 
nnidi  magnificence,  and  Pausanias  mentions  a 
colonnade  (<rrod  KAci^tf^iof )  which  he  built  with 
the  spoils  taken  in  the  sacred  war.    (Pans.  ii.  9.) 
We  hare  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  date 
of  the  death  of  Cleisthenes,  or  the  conclusion  of 
^  tyranny,  but  we  know  that  it  cannot  be  placed 
eariier  than  b.  a  582,  in  which  year  he  won  the 
victory  in  the  chariot-race  at  the  Pythian  games. 
(See  Clinton  and  Mttller  on  the  year.)  His  daugh- 
ter Agarista,  whom  so  many  suiton  sought,  was 
pTen  in  marriage  to  Megades  the  Alcmaeonid. 
[Agaewta.] 

2.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Megacles  and  Agarista, 
**A  grandson  of  the  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  appean  as 
the  head  of  the  Akmaeonid  dan  on  the  banish- 
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ment  of  the  Peisistratidae,  and  was  indeed  sus- 
pected of  baring  tampered  with  the  Delphic  oradey 
and  urged  it  to  require  firom  Sparta  the  expulsion 
of  Hippias.    Finding,  howerer,  that  he  could  not 
cope  with  his  political  rival  IsagorM  except  through 
the  aid  of  the  conunons,  he  set  himself  to  increasa 
the  power  of  the  hitter,  and  to  remoTo  most  of  the 
safeguards  against  democracy  which  Sobn  had 
estahlished  or  preserred.    There  is  therefore  lesa 
truta  than  rhetoric  in  the  assertion  of  Isocratet 
(Areiopag,  p.  143,  a),  that  Cleisthenes  merely  re- 
stored the  constitution  of  Solon.    The  piindpal 
change  which  he  introduced,  and  out  of  which 
most  <^  his  other  alterations  grew,  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  four  andent  tribes,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  ten  new  ones  in  their  stead.    These  last 
were  purely  local,  and  the  object  as  well  as  the 
effect  of  the  arrangement  was,  to  giye  permanence 
to  democratic  ascendency  by  the  destruction  of 
the  old  aristocratic  associations  of  danship.  (Comp. 
Arist.  PUU.  vi.  4,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Thrige,  Rn  Cyrem. 
§  48.)    The  increase  in  the  number  of  ^e  iSouAif 
and  of  the  vaotepapUu  was  a  consequence  of  the 
aboTo  measure.  The  ^peerpUu  were  indeed  allowed 
to  ranain  as  before,  but,  as  they  were  no  longer 
connected  with  the  tribes  (the  ififtot  constituting 
the  new  subdirision),  they  ceased  to  be  of  any 
political  importance.    According  to  Aelian  (  V,  H, 
xiii.  24)  Cleisthenes  was  also  tiie  first  who  insti- 
tnted  ostracism,  by  which  he  is  said,  on  the  same 
authority,  to  have  been  the  fint  sufierer ;  and  this 
is  partiy  borne  out  by  Diodorus  (xi.  55),  who  says, 
that  ostradam  was  introduced  after  the  banishment 
of  the  Peisistratidae  (but  see  Plut  Nie.  11 ;  Har- 
pocrat  «.  V,  *Iinropxof).  We  learn,  moreorer,  from 
Aristotie  (PolH.  iil  2,  ed  Bekk.)  tiiat  he  admitted 
into  the  tribes  a  number  of  persons  who  were  not 
of  Athenian  blood ;  but  this  ^pean  to  hare  been 
only  intended  to  serre  his  purposes  at  the  time,  not 
to  be  a  precedent  for  the  fiiture.   By  some  again  he 
is  supposed  to  have  remodelled  the  Ephetae,  add- 
ing a  fifUi  court  to  the  four  old  ones,  and  altering 
the  number  of  the  judges  from  80  to  51,  i  «.  five 
firam  each  tribe  and  a  president.    (Wachsmuth^ 
▼oL  L  p.  360,  Eng.  transL ;  but  see  Miiller,  .fi^ 
memd.  §  64,  &c)    The  changes  of  Cleistiienes 
had^  the  intended  eflfect  of  gaining  political  supe- 
riority for  himself  and  his  par^,  and  Isagoras  was 
reduced  to  apply  for  the  aid  of  the  Spartans  under 
Cleomenes  L     Heralds  accordingly  were  sent  from 
Lacedaemon  to  Athens,  who  demanded  and  ob- 
tained the  banishment  of  Cleisthenes  and  the  rest 
of  the  Alcmaeonidae,  as  the  accursed  fiunily  (he^ 
7««f),  on  whom  rested  the  pollution  of  Cylon*s 
murder.  [Cylon.]  Cleisthenes  baring  withdrawn, 
Cleomenes  proceeded  to  expd  700  fiunilies  pointed 
out  by  Isagoras,  and  endeavoured  to  abolish  the 
Counol  of  500,  and  to  place  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  300  oligarchs.    But  the  Council  resisted 
the  attempt,  and  the  people  supported  them,  and 
besi^ed  Cleomenes  and  Isagoras  in  the  Acropdisy 
of  which  they  had  taken  possession.     On  the  third 
day  the  besieged  capitulated,  and  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  Isagoras  were  allowed  to  depart  firom 
Attica.    The  rest  were  put  to  death,  and  Cleia- 
thenes  and  the  700  banished  fimiilies  were  re- 
called. (Herod,  v.  63,  66,  69—73,  vi  131 ;  comp. 
DkL  of  Ant,  pp.  156,  235,  323,  &&,  633,  755, 
990^993.) 

8.  An  Athenian,  whoee  foppery  and  effeminate 
profligacy  brought  him  more  than  onoe  under  thia 
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lash  of  Aiiftophanes.  Thai  the  Clondi  tie  Hud 
to  take  the  form  of  women  when  th^  lee  him 
(NuL  854);  and  in  the  Tkesnupkoriaxutae  (574, 
Ac)  he  bring!  infonnation  to  the  women,  as  being 
a  particular  friend  of  thein,  that  Eoripides  has 
tmuggied  in  Mnesilochas  among  them  as  a  spy. 
In  spite  of  his  chaxacter  he  a|^)earB  to  hare  hein 
appointed  on  one  occasion  to  the  sacred  office  of 
»H»p6s,  {Vetp,  1187.)  The  Scholiast  on  Aek, 
118  and  Eq,  1371  says,  that,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  appearance  of  yonth,  he  wore  no  boird,  re- 
moving the  hair  by  an  ^plication  of  pitch.  (Gomp. 
ElmsLoc^^cft.  118.)  [K  E.] 

CLEITA'OORA  (KXctreryopa),  a  lyric  poetess, 
mentioned  by  Aristophanes  in  his  Wcupi  (▼.  1245), 
and  in  his  lost  pUy,  the  Danaids,  She  is  vari- 
ously represented  as  a  Lacedaemonian,  aThessalian, 
and  a  Lesbian.  (SchoL  m  Aristopk,  Vesp,  1239, 
1245,  Ly$iBtr.  1237 ;  Said.  Hesych.  s.  v,)   [P.S.] 

CLEITARCHUS  (KXc(Taf)xos),  tyrant  of  Ere- 
tria  in  Eaboea.  After  Platan^as  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  tyranny  of  Eretria  by  Phodon, 
B.  c.  350,  popokr  government  was  at  first  esta- 
blished ;  but  strong  party  straggles  ensued,  in 
which  the  adherents  of  Athens  were  at  length 
overpowered  by  those  of  Macedonia,  and  Philip 
then  sent  Hipponicus,  one  of  his  generals,  to  des- 
troy the  walls  of  Porthmus,  the  hari)our  of  Eretria, 
and  to  set  up  Hipparchus,  Automedon,  and  Clei- 
tarehus  as  tyrants.  (Plut.  Pkoe.  13;  Dem.  cfiiCbr. 
§  86,  PiU%>.  iiL  §§  68,  69.)  This  was  subM- 
quent  to  the  peace  between  Athens  and  Philip  in 
B.  a  346,  since  Demosthenes  adduces  it  as  one  of 
the  proofr  of  a  breach  of  the  peace  on  the  part  of 
Macedon.  (PAi%».  iii.  g  23.)  The  tyrants,  how- 
ever, were  not  suffered  to  retain  their  power 
quietly,  for  Demosthenes  {Philip.  iiL  §  69)  men- 
tions two  armaments  sent  by  Philip  for  their  sup- 
port, at  different  times,  under  Eurylochus  and 
Parmenion  respectively.  Soon  after,  we  find 
Cleitarchus  in  sole  possession  of  the  government; 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  open  hosti- 
lity vrith  Athens,  though  he  held  Eretria  for  Phi- 
lip, for  we  hear  of  the  Athenians  sending  ambaa- 
sadors  to  request  his  consent  to  the  arrangement 
for  uniting  Euboea  under  one  federative  government, 
having  its  congress  at  Chalcis,  to  which  Athens 
was  uso  to  transfer  the  annual  contributions  from 
Oreus  and  Eretria.  Aeschines  says,  that  a  talent 
from  Cleitarchus  was  part  of  the  bribe  which  he 
alleges  that  Demosthenes  received  for  procuring 
the  decree  in  question.  Cleitarchus  iq>pears  there- 
fore to  have  come  into  the  above  project  of  Demoe- 
thenes  and  Gallias,  to  whom  he  would  naturally 
be  opposed;  but  he  thought  it  perhaps  a  point 
gained  if  he  could  get  rid  of  the  remnant  of  Athe- 
nian influence  in  Eretria.  For  the  possible  mo- 
tives of  Demosthenes,  see  p.  568,  a.  The  plan, 
however,  seems  to  have  fiillen  to  the  ground,  and 
Demosthenes  in  b.  c.  341  carried  a  decree  for  an 
expedition  to  Eaboea  with  the  view  of  putting 
down  the  Macedonian  interest  in  the  island.  On 
this,  Cleitarchus  and  PMlisUdes,  the  tyrant  of 
Onus,  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  threatened  invasion ;  and  Aeschines, 
at  whose  house  the  envoys  were  entertained,  ap- 
pears to  have  supported  their  cause  in  the  assem- 
bly. But  the  decree  was  carried  into  effect,  and 
the  command  of  the  armament  was  given  to  Pho- 
don, \Fr  whom  Cleitarchus  and  Philistides  were 
•xpelled  from  their  respective  dtiet.    (Aesch.  c  | 
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Oet.  §§85—103;   Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  252,  ftc; 
Diod.  xvi.  74 ;  Pht.  Dem.  17.)  [£.  E.] 

CLEITARCHUS  (KAffrapx«*)«  son  of  the  hii- 
torian  Deinon  (Plin.  H,  N,  x.  49),  accompttied 
Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Asiatic  expeditioB, 
and  wrote  a  history  of  it.  This  work  hsa  beea 
erroneously  supposed  by  some  to  have  fooned  tke 
basis  of  that  of  Curtius,  who  is  thou^t  to  hn 
dosely  foUowed,  even  if  he  did  not  tnaiiik 
it.  We  find  Curtius,  however,  in  one  psaage 
(ix.  5.  $  21)  differing  from  Ckitaxcbns,  and  ef«s 
censuring  lum  for  his  inaccuracy.  Ciceio  abo  {i$ 
Leg.  L  2)  speaks  verr  slightingly  of  the  piodaciiaa 
in  question  (rd  irc^  *AA,^(aiiSpor),  and  meatiaBi 
him  again  (BrvL  11)  as  one  who,  in  his  accoant  fk 
the  death  of  Themistocles,  eked  out  histoiy  vitk 
a  little  dash  of  romance.  Qnintilian  sajt  (/mC 
Or.  X.  1),  that  his  ability  was  greater  than  \k 
veradty  ;  and  Longinus  {de  SMm,  $  3 ;  ceajn 
Toup.  ad  /be.)  condemns  his  s^le  as  friroloas  sad 
infliUed,  t4>idying  to  it  the  expreadon  <^  St^bodes, 
9Hucpo7s  fUy  €vi\Uncots^  ipopStias  V  artf^  He  it 
quoted  also  by  Plutarch  {Tkem.  27,  Akx.  46),  lad 
several  times  by  Pliny,  Athenaena,  and  Stnbo. 
The  Cldtarchus,  whose  treatise  on  for^^  v«di 
{yTiMCfftu^  is  frequently  relierred  to  by  AthenaEH, 
was  a  different  person  from  the  historian.  (Fabck 
BibLOraee.m.^dB;  Vota,  de  Hi$L  Grate  f,^ 
ed.  Westermann.)  [£.  £.] 

CLEITE  (KAt(n|),  a  daughter  of  king  Menpi, 
and  wife  of  Cyncus.  After  the  munkr  of  ha 
husband  by  the  Argonauts  she  hung  heneU^  sad 
the  tears  of  the  nymphs,  who  lamented  her  dsstb, 
were  changed  into  the  well  of  the  name  of  Cleile. 
(ApoUon.  Rhod.  i  967, 1063,  Ac)         [L.  S.] 

CLEITODE'MUS.    [CLBmxxiTs.] 

CLEITO'MACHUS  (KXcmf^x<»).  aCartb- 
ginian  by  birth,  and  called  Hasdr^ial  in  his  ova 
language,  came  to  Athens  in  the  40th  year  of  kba9^ 
previously  at  least  to  the  year  146  bl  c.  He  thsn 
became  connected  with  the  founder  of  the  Nev 
Academy,  the  philosopher  Caraeades,  nDder«h«B 
guidance  he  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  distingaiihsd 
disdples  of  this  school ;  but  he  also  stndied  at  the 
same  time  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoict  and  Peri' 
patetica.  Diogenes  Laertius,  to  whom  we  sre  ia- 
debted  for  these  notices  of  the  life  of  CIdteaiarliaii 
rektes  also  (iv.  67),  that  he  soooeeded  Camesdei 
as  the  head  of  the  Academy  on  the  death  of  the 
latter,  B.  c.  129.  (Comp.  Steph.Bys.«.v.  Mpx*- 
3«r.)  He  continued  to  teach  at  Athens  tiD  as  h*» 
as  B.&  HI,  at  all  events,  as  Crasaoa  beaid  Ubi  is 
that  year.  (Cic.  de  Oral.  L  11.) 

Of  his  works,  which  amounted  to  400  beaks 
{fit/SMOf  Diog.  Laert  /.c),  only  a  few  thks  an 
preserved.  His  main  object  in  writing  Aem  was 
to  make  known  the  philosophy  of  his  master  Car- 
neades,  from  whose  views  he  never  disseatod. 
Cldtomachus  continued  to  reside  at  Atheae  tS 
the  end  of  his  life;  but  he  continued  to 
strong  afiisction  for  his  native  ooontry,  and 
Carthage  was  taken  in  b.  c.  146,  he  wrote  a 
to  console  his  unfortunate  ooantrymoi. 
work,  which  Cicero  says  he  lad  read,  waa  takea 
from  a  discourse  of  Cameadea,  and  waa  intended 
to  exhibit  the  consolatioD  which  philoeephy  on^ 
{dies  even  under  the  greatest  rshiinitiss  (Cik 
Tutc  iii  22.)  Cicero  seems  indeed  to  have  paid 
a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  works  ef  CialbSmmr 
chus,  and  speaks  in  high  terms  of  his  iwluvuj* 
penetration,  and  j^iiloooi^iiGal  talenL  {Aemd.  iL  C, 
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SI.)  He  tonietimet  tnunkites  btm  the  woiki  of 
CldtooMichiu,  at  for  inttanoe  firom  the  *^  De  siuti- 
sendit  Ofiensioiubiiay^  which  was  in  four  booka. 
(Acad.  iL  31.) 

Cleitomachiu  a|^)ean  to  have  been  well  known 
to  hia  oontemporariea  at  Rome,  for  two  of  his 
worka  were  dedicated  to  iUnatriooa  Romant;  one 
to  the  poet  C  Lndlioi,  and  the  other  to  L.  Cenio- 
linoa,  oonstd  in  &  c.  149.   (Cic.  Acad.  ii.  32.) 

Cleitomachns  probably  treated  of  the  history  of 
philoeo|^y  in  hit  woik  on  the  philotophical  teott 
(vcp)  aW<rcMr).    (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  92.) 

(Fabric  BOL  Cfracc  iii  p.  168;  Bracker,  HisL 
PkiL  L  p. 771;  Orelli,  Ommn.  TiUl.  ii  pp.159, 160; 
Said.  9.  V.  KX9n6iiaxot.)  [A.S.] 

CL£IT(yMACHUS  {KJi§vr6fmxos),  a  Theban 
athlete,  wbote  exploitt  are  recorded  by  Pausaniat 
(▼L  15  ;  comp.  Said.  i.v.  KA§tT4f»axos),  He  won 
the  prise  atOlympia  in  the  pancratinm  in  OL  141. 
(b.  a  216.)  Aelian  mentiont  (  V,  H,  iii.  30)  hit 
great  temperance,  and  the  care  he  took  to  keep 
hima^  in  good  condition.  [E.  E.] 

CLEITCyNYMUSCKAcirt^rv^r),  an  historian 
•f  uncertain  date.  A  work  of  his  on  Italy  and 
another  on  Sybarit  are  quoted  by  Plutarch.  (  ParaU. 
Mim.  10,  21.)  Hit  TVo^ioo,  also  quoted  by  Plu- 
tarch (de  Ftwo.  3),  Vottittt  tuppoeet  to  have  been 
a  coUMtion  of  the  legendt  which  formed  the  ordi- 
nary tabjectt  of  ancient  tragedy ;  but  it  hat  been 
proposed  to  tubstitute  6pf«ac«r  for  rpteyuevp  in 
the  passage  in  question.  (Vosi.  de  Hiti.  Gnue,  p. 
418,  ed.  Westermann.)  [E.  E.J 

CLEITOPHON  (KXfrro^),  a  Rhodian  au- 
thor of  uncertain  date,  to  whom  we  find  the  fol- 
k»wing  works  ascribed  :  1.  roAariiMC,  a  history  of 
the  Oanls,  from  which  Plutarch  {ParaiULMin,  15) 
giveo  a  story,  parallel  to  that  of  Tarpeia  in  Livy, 
of  a  woman  of  Ephesus,  who  betrayed  the  town  to 
Brennus.  2.  'lySarit,  from  the  tenth  book  of  which 
Plutarch  (de  FUtv.  25.  $  3)  quotes  a  medical  recipe 
for  the  jaundice.  3.  'IroXar^  4.  Krlo-f  if,  a  work 
on  the  origin  of  different  cities  f  Pint  de  Flnv.  6. 
§  4),  from  which  we  obtain  one  tneory  on  the  ety- 
mology of  Lngdunum.  (See  Voss.  de  Hid.  Graec, 
pp.  418,  419.)  [£.  E.] 

CLEITUS  (KAf?ros).  1.  A  son  of  Aegyptus, 
murdered  by  Cleite.    (ApoUod.  iL  1.  §  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Mantius,  carried  off  by  Eos  on  ao- 
eount  of  his  extraordinary  beauty.  (Horn.  Od,  zt. 
250;  Euttath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1780.) 

S.  A  son  of  Peisenor  of  Troy,  slain  by  Teucrus. 
(Horn.  IL  XT.  445,  &c.) 

4.  The  befoTed  friend  of  Pallene,  who  fought 
with  his  rival  Dryas  for  the  possession  of  Pallene, 
and  conquered  him  by  the  assistance  of  the  maiden. 
Shhon,  the  fother  of  Pallene,  wanted  to  punish  his 
danghter,  but  she  was  rescued  fit>m  his  hands  by 
Aphrodite,  and  after  Sithon*s  death  she  married 
Cilatiu,  and  the  country  of  Pallene  derived  its  name 
from  her.  (Conon,  Namtt.  10;  Parthen.  JEVo(.  6) 

5.  Kii^  of  the  Sithones  in  Thrace,  who  gave 
hia  daughter  Chrysonoe  or  Torone  in  marriage  to 
Proteus,  who  had  come  to  Thrace  from  E^ypt 
(CoDOB,  Narrat.  32.)  [L.  S.] 

CLEITUS  (KAfiTOf  or  K\§n6s).  1.  Son  of 
Bardylis,  king  of  lUyria.  [See  p.  468.]  In  b.  c. 
235,  having  received  promise  of  aid  fit>m  Gbucias, 
king  of  the  Tanlantians,  he  revolted  from  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  The  hitter  accordingly  invaded 
hk  eountry,  and  after  a  campaign,  in  which  the 
adnmtage  of  the  lUyriant  and  their  allies  lay  en- 
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tirely  in  the  strong  positions  they  were  enabled  to 
take  up  among  their  hills,  compelled  him  to  flee 
from  hit  dominiont  and  take  lefrige  in  those  of 
Olauciat.  Arrian  mentiont  a  dreadful  sacrifice  of 
three  boyi,  three  girlt,  and  three  hlack  ramt,  oP- 
fered  by  the  Illyriant  before  their  first  battle  with 
Alexander's  troops.  ( Arr.  Anab.  L  5,  6 ;  Plut. 
Aleg.  11;  Dk>d.xviL8.) 

2.  A  Macedonian,  sumamed  M/Aot,  ton  of 
Dropides,  and  brothw  to  Lanice  or  Hellanioe, 
nurse  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  saved  Alex- 
ander's life  at  the  battle  of  Granicus,  &  a  334, 
cutting  off  with  a  blow  of  hit  tword  the  arm  of 
Spithridatet  which  wat  raised  to  slay  the  king. 
At  the  battle  of  Arbela,  B.  c.  331,  he  commanded, 
in  the  right  wing,  the  body  of  cavalry  called 
"Ayn/Ma  (see  Polyb.  v.  65,  xxxi  3) ;  and  when,  in 
B.  a  330,  the  guards  (4r€upoi)  were  separated  into 
two  divisions,  it  being  considered  expedient  not  to 
entrust  the  sole  command  to  any  one  man,  Hepha- 
estion  and  Geitus  were  appointed  to  lead  respec- 
tively the  two  bodies.  In  &  c.  328,  Artabasut 
resigned  his  latmpy  of  Bactria,  and  the  king  gave 
it  to  Cleitut.  On  the  eve  of  the  day  on  which  he 
wat  to  tet  out  to  take  possession  cS  his  government, 
Alexander,  then  at  Maracanda  in  Sogdiana,  cele- 
brated a  festival  in  honour  of  the  Dioscuri,  though 
the  day  was  in  foct  sacred  to  Dionysus — a  circum- 
stance which  afterwards  supplied  his  friends  with 
a  topic  of  consolation  to  him  in  his  remorse  for  the 
murder  of  Cleitus,  the  soothsayers  declaring,  that 
his  freniy  had  been  caused  by  the  god's  wraUi  at 
the  neglect  of  his  festival.  At  the  banquet  an 
angry  dispute  arose,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
variously  reported  by  difierent  authors.  They 
agree,  however,  in  stating,  that  Cleitus  became 
exasperated  at  a  comparison  which  was  instituted 
between  Alexander  and  Philip,  much  to  the  dis- 
paragement of  the  latter,  and  also  at  supposing 
that  his  own  services  and  those  of  his  contemponb- 
ries  were  depreciated  as  compared  with  the  exploits 
of  younger  men.  Being  heated  with  wine,  he 
launched  forth  into  language  highly  insolent  to  the 
king,  quoting  a  passage  from  Euripides  (Androm. 
683,  &G.)  to  the  effect,  that  the  soldiers  win  by 
their  toil  the  victories  of  which  the  general  reaps 
the  glory.  Alexander  at  length,  stung  to  a  frenzy 
of  rage,  rushed  towards  him,  but  was  heH  back 
by  his  friends,  while  Cleitus  also  was  forced  from 
the  room.  Alexander,  being  then  released,  seised 
a  spear,  and  sprung  to  the  door ;  and  Cleitus,  who 
was  returning  in  equal  fury  to  brave  his  anger, 
met  him,  and  fell  dead  beneath  his  weapon.  (Died. 
xvii21,57;  WtaB.adloe,;  Plut  ^&ur.  16,50-52; 
Arr.  Amtb.  I  15,  iii  11,  27,  iv.  8,  9;  Curt  iv.  13. 
$  26,  viii.  1 ;  Just  xii.  6.) 

3.  Another  of  Alexander's  officers,  sumamed 
Am^s  to  distinguish  him  from  the  above.  He  is 
noted  by  Athenaeus  and  Aelian  for  his  pomp  and 
luxury,  and  is  probably  the  same  who  is  mentioned 
by  Justin  among  the  veterans  sent  home  to  Mace- 
donia under  Cratems  in  b.  c.  324.  (Athen.  xii 
p.  539,  c ;  AeL  V.H.  ix.  3;  Just  xii.  12 ;  Ait. 
Anab.  vii.  12.) 

4.  An  officer  who  commanded  the  Macedonian 
fleet  for  Antipater  in  the  Laroian  war,  b.  c.  323, 
and  defeated  the  Athenian  admiral,  Eetion,  in  two 
battles  off  the  Echinades.  In  the  distribution  of 
provinces  at  Tripaiadeisus,  b.  c.  321,  he  ob- 
tained firom  Antipater  the  satrapy  of  Lydia; 
and  when  Antigonus  wat  advancing  to  disposseta 
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him  of  it,  in  B.  a  819,  after  Antipster's  death,  he 
flaniMned  the  principal  cities,  and  sailed  away  to 
Macedonia  to  report  the  state  of  a&irs  to  Polj- 
sperchon.  In  b.  c.  318,  after  Polysperchon  had 
h«en  baffled  at  Megalopolis,  he  sent  Cleitus  with 
a  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Thrace  to  preTent  any  forces 
of  Antigonns  firom  passing  into  Europe,  and  also 
to  effect  a  junction  with  Arrhidaens,  who  had  shnt 
himself  up  in  the  town  of  Cius.  [See  p.  350,  a.] 
Nicanor  being  sent  against  him  by  Cassander,  a 
battle  ensued  near  Bysantium,  in  which  Cleitus 
gained  a  decisive  yietory.  But  his  success  ren- 
dered him  over^confident,  and,  having  allowed  his 
troops  to  disembark  and  encamp  on  land,  he  wai 
surprised  by  Antlffonns  and  Nicanor,  and  lost  all 
his  ships  except  the  one  in  which  he  sailed  him- 
seE  Having  reached  the  shore  in  safety,  he  pro- 
ceeded towards  Macedonia,  but  was  slain  by  some 
soldiers  of  Lysimachus,  with  whom  he  fell  in  on 
the  way.  (Died.  xviiL  16,  89,  52,  72.)      [E.  E.] 

CLEMENS  (K\i(/iifs),  a  Greek  historian,  pro- 
bably of  Constantinople,  who  wrote,  according  to 
Suidas  (s,  v.),  respec^ng  the  kings  and  emperors  of 
the  Romans,  a  work  to  Hieronymns  on  the  figures 
of  Isocrates  (irc^  ruy  ^oKparucwp  irxyifjdfrmw)^ 
and  other  treatises.  Ruhnken  (Pra^.  ad  Tuiu 
Lex,  p.  X.)  supposes  that  Suidas  has  confounded 
two  difierent  persons,  the  historian  and  gramma- 
rian, but  one  supposition  seems  just  as  probable  as 
the  other.  The  grammatical  works  of  Clemens  are 
referred  to  in  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  («.  v. 
idkii)  and  Suidas  (t.  op.  "Hfxis,  iroAi/iiioXof ),  and 
the  historical  ones  very  frequently  in  the  Byzantine 
writers.  (Vossius,  de  HitUir,  Graeo.  p.  416,  ed. 
Westermann.) 

CLEMENS  (KXi(Mv?t),  a  slave  of  Agrippa  Posto- 
mus,  whose  person  very  much  resembled  his  master^, 
and  who  ai^ed  himself  of  this  resemblance,  after 
the  murder  of  the  latter  on  the  accession  of  Tiberius 
in  A.  D.  14,  to  personate  the  character  of  Agrippa. 
Great  numbers  joined  him  in  Italy ;  he  was  gene- 
rally believed  at  Rome  to  be  the  grandson  S[  Ti- 
berius; and  a  formidable  insurrection  would  pro- 
bably have  broken  out,  had  not  Tiberius  contrived 
to  have  him  apprehended  secretly.  The  onperor 
did  not  venture  upon  a  public  execution,  but  com- 
manded him  to  be  slain  in  a  private  part  of  the 
palace.  This  was  in  a.  o.  16.  (Tac.  Aim.  vL  39, 
40 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ivil  16 ;  comp.  Suet.  Tib,  25.) 

CLEMENS  ALEXANDRI'NUS,  whose  name 
was  T.  Flavins  Clemens,  usually  sumamed  Alexan- 
drinus,  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  at  Athena, 
though  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at 
Alexandria.  In  this  way  the  two  statements  in 
which  he  is  called  an  Athenian  and  an  Alexandrian 
(Epiphan.  Haer,  xxvii.  6)  have  been  reconciled  by 
Cave.  In  early  life  he  was  ardently  devoted  to 
the  study  of  philosophy,  and  his  thirst  for  know- 
ledge led  him  to  visit  various  countries, — Greece, 
southern  Italy,  Coelo-Syria,  Palestine,  and  %ypt. 

It  appears,  from  his  own  account,  that  he  had 
various  Christian  preceptors,  of  whom  he  speaks  in 
terms  of  great  respect  One  of  them  was  a  Jew 
by  birth,  and  several  were  from  the  East  At 
length,  coming  to  Egypt,  he  sought  out  Pantaenus, 
master  of  the  Christian  school  at  Alexandria,  to 
whose  instructions  he  listened  with  much  satiiSbo- 
tion,  and  whom  he  prised  fiir  more  highly  than  all 
his  former  teachers.  It  is  not  certainly  known 
whether  he  had  embraced  Christianity  before  hear- 
ing Pantaenus,  or  whether  his  mind  had  only  been 
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fsvoniaUy  inclined  towards  it  in  conarqwitf  if 
previous  inquiries.  Probably  be  first  becnse  a 
Christian  under  the  influence  of  the  ptceepts  «f 
Pantaenus,  though  Neander  thinks  otlMfiriK. 
After  he  had  joined  the  Alexandrian  dinith,  be 
became  a  presbyter,  and  about  A.  d.  190  he  vai 
chosen  to  be  assistant  to  his  bdoved  pnoeptob 
In  this  latter  capacity  he  continued  until  the  jmt 
202,  when  both  principal  and  assistant  wot 
obliged  to  flee  to  Palestine  in  consequence  of  the 
persecution  under  Severus.  In  the  beginaing  ef 
Caracalla^s  reign  he  was  at  Jerusalem,  to  vhick 
city  niany  Christians  were  then  accustomed  to  re- 
pair in  consequence  of  its  hallowed  ap(^  Alex- 
ander, bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  at  that  tise 
a  prisoner  for  the  gospel,  recommended  hie  is  s 
letter  to  the  churdi  at  Antioch,  representing  hm 
as  a  godly  minister,  a  man  both  virtnous  and  ve^ 
known,  whom  they  had  already  seen,  and  wb 
had  confirmed  and  promoted  the  chnrdi  of  Chrat 
It  is  conjectured,  that  Pantaenus  and  Qonent  re- 
turned, after  an  absence  of  three  years,  in  ^fi, 
though  of  this  there  is  no  certain  evidence.  He 
must  have  returned  before  21 1,  because  at  that 
time  he  succeeded  Pantaenus  aa  master  of  the 
schooL  Among  his  pupils  was  the  celebrated 
Origen.  Guerike  thinks,  that  he  died  in  213 ;  but 
it  is  better  to  assume  with  Cave  and  SchrSckh, 
that  his  death  did  not  take  place  till  220.  Heaee 
he  flourished  under  the  reigns  of  Sevems  and  Ca- 
racalla,  193—217. 

It  cannot  safely  be  questioned,  that  Ckacst 
held  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  sad 
exhibited  genuine  piety.  Bat  in  hu  mental  cha- 
racter the  philosopher  predominated.  His  ksa- 
ing  was  great,  his  imagination  livdy,  his  pover  ef 
perception  not  defective ;  but  he  was  unduly  pnae 
to  specttUtion.  An  eclectic  in  philoeophy,  he 
eagerly  sought  for  knowledge  wherever  it  ooaU 
be  obtained,  examining  ev^y  to^  bv  the  light  ef 
his  own  mind,  and  selecting  out  of  all  systeaH 
such  Uuths  as  commended  themselvea  to  his  jodf- 
ment  ^  I  espoused,*^  says  he,  **  iwt  this  or  ttet 
philosophy,  not  the  Stoic,  nor  the  Platonic,  nor  the 
Epicurean,  nor  that  of  Aristotle ;  but  whatenr  »aj 
of  these  sects  had  said  that  was  fit  and  jnst,  thst 
taught  righteousness  with  a  divine  and  reUgisBt 
knowledge,  all  thai  being  selected,  I  call  ph^eae- 
phy.**  He  is  supposed  to  have  leaned  man  to  ths 
Stoics  than  to  any  other  sect  He  seems,  iadoei, 
to  have  been  more  attached  to  philosophy  than  aay 
of  the  fiuhers  with  the  exception  of  OrigeiL 

In  comprehensiveneaa  of  mind  Clement  was  oe^ 
tainly  deficient  He  never  develops  great  pondpiai 
but  runs  chiefly  into  minute  details,  which  often  he- 
come  trifling  and  insipid.  In  the  inteipietatioB  «f 
the  Scriptures  he  was  guided  by  fancy  rather  thsa 
fixed  rules  deduced  bmn  common  sense.  He  pa^ 
sues  no  definite  priiKiples  of  expositum,  ntfthff 
does  he  penetrate  into  the  nwential  naton  d 
Christianity.  His  attainments  in  purely  religuas 
knowledge  could  never  have  been  extensive,  as  so 
one  doctrine  is  well  stated.  From  his  works  ae 
system  of  theology  can  be  gathered.  It  wen  ft*- 
posterous  to  recur  to  them  for  sound  excgoos,  or 
even  a  suoceaafiil  development  of  the  duties  of  a 
Christian,  much  less  for  an  enlightened  estimate  sC 
the  oUigations  under  which  men  are  kid  to  their 
Creator  and  to  each  other.  It  may  be  qoestiooed, 
whether  he  had  the  ability  to  compose  a  conaectsd 
q^atem  of  theology,  or  a  code  of  ChiistiaB  namS^ 
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DoobtleM  great  aOowance  thoald  be  made  for  tbe 
«dtt«tion  mad  drcanwtaaoee  of  the  writer,  the 
chaxacter  of  the  affe  in  which  he  lived,  the  pereone 
for  whom  chiefly  he  wrote,  the  modee  of  uooffht 
then  current,  the  entire  circle  of  inflaencee  by  which 
he  was  sarroanded,  the  principal  object  he  had  in 
▼iew;  but  after  all  deductions,  much  theological 
knowledge  will  not  be  attributed  to  him.  The 
specttlatiTe  philosopher  is  still  more  prwninent 
than  the  theologian — the  allegoriser  rather  than 
the  exponnder  of  the  Bible  ^pea» — the  metaphy- 
aician  eclipses  the  Christian. 

The  woriu  of  Clement  which  hays  reached  us 
are  his  Aiyos  Uporptwrueis  rp6s  'EAAifyas  or  Hot' 
taiory  Addrat  to  tks  Ormlm ;  IIaiSflry«r)^,  or 
TeadiBr ;  2Tpaa||uarcZr,  or  MiKdkmie9 ;  and  His  6 
cm^SfUPOf  nko6<nos ;  Qxis  Dinm  $alvetmr  1  In 
addition  to  these,  he  wrote  Twvrwtninu  in  eight 
books  ;  srepi  rev  TliffXBLy  i.  e.  dis  PaadiaU ;  vcpl 
Nittrrcfot,  i.t,de  J^junio ;  ircpl  KtnaXakmSy  L  e. 
de  OUndaUom  ;  UpoTpewrucis  c!s  *Tiro^irifv,  L  ei 
JSxioriatio  ad  PaiiaiUiam ;  KoMiv  *EicieAifO'iamic^f, 
i.  e.  OamuM  Eedemutieus^  or  dg  ComonibuM  E!odema»- 
tkiM ;  MS  rHv  Upo^fJfnf^  *Aau<s,  On  tAtf  Propiei 
AwuM  ;  T«pt  nporefot  and*Opoi  Zta^poi,  If  the 
imtmnr^Hs  be  the  same  as  the  Adumhratiom* 
mentioned  by  Cassiodorus,  as  is  probable,  various 
fragments  of  them  are  preserred  and  may  be  seen 
in  Pott»^  edition.  Perhaps  the  ^070!  iK  rwf 
wpo^fftrmmf^  which  are  also  given  by  Potter, 
were  originally  a  part  of  the  ihrorvm&rsis.  Among 
the  fragments  printed  in  the  same  edition  are 
miso  Cic  TiSr  6foMrov  iced  r^f  dMrroXtic^s  KoXoth 
pUr^s  ^limncaXtas  Kcnd  ro^f  O^aXwrU^mt  xp^'^vs 
iwtTOfioLt  is.  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Theo- 
dotBs  and  the  doctrine  called  oriental,  relating  to 
Ike  tames  of  Valentinns.  Whether  these  excerpts 
were  reallv*  made  by  Oement  adouts  of  doubt, 
though  Sylburg  remarks  that  the  style  and  phrase- 
ology resemble  those  of  the  Alexandrine  father. 
The  fragments  of  his  lost  works  have  been  indus- 
triously collected  by  Potter,  in  the  second  ydnme 
of  his  edition  of  Clement*s  works ;  but  Fabridus, 
at  the  end  of  his  second  volume  of  the  works  of 
Hippolyttts,  published  some  of  the  fragments  more 
frdly,  along  with  several  not  found  in  Potter^s  edi- 
tioii.  These  are  also  fragments  in  the  BUtUoik. 
Pair,  of  Oalland.  In  various  parts  of  his  writings 
dement  speaks  of  other  works  which  he  had 
written  or  intended  to  write.  (See  Potter,  voL  iL 
pi  1045.) 

His  three  principal  woiks  constitute  parts  of  a 
wkole.  In  the  Hmrtaiory  Addrem  his  design  was 
Id  convince  the  Heathens  and  to  convert  them  to 
Christianity.  It  exposes  the  impurities  of  poly- 
theism as  contrasted  with  the  spirituality  of  Chr»- 
tiaoi^,  and  demonstrates  the  superiority  of  the 
gospd  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Oentile  world  by 
shewing,  that  it  effectually  purifies  the  motives 
and  elevates  the  character.  The  Faedagogue  takes 
Dp  the  new  convert  at  the  point  to  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  by  the  hortatory 
addiiess,  and  furnishes  him  with  rules  for  the  regu- 
lauon  ol  his  conduct  In  the  first  chiqiter  he 
explains  what  he  means  by  the  term  Paedagogm^ — 
one  who  instructs  children,  leading  them  up  to 
manhood  through  the  paths  of  truth.  This  ^pn- 
oeptor  is  none  other  than  Jetui  Christ  and  the 
childraa  whom  he  trains  up  are  simple,  sincere 
belsBvera,  The  author  goes  into  minutiae  and 
InfUng  details,  instead  of  dwelling  upon  great 
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precepts  applicable  to  human  lifo  in  all  cirtum- 
stances.  The  Stromaia  are  in  eight  books,  but 
probably  the  hut  book  did  not  proceed  from 
Clement  himself.  The  treatise  is  rambling  and 
discursive,  without  system,  order,  or  method,  but 
contains  much  valuable  information  on  many  points 
of  antiquity,  pardcukriy  the  history  of  philosophy. 
The  principal  information  respecting  £^ryptian 
hieroglyphics  is  contained  in  the  fifth  book  of  this 
work  of  Clement.  His  object  was  to  delineate  in  it 
the  perfect  Christian  or  {Tsotttc,  after  he  had  been 
instructed  by  the  TVodlerand  thus  pr^ared  for  su- 
blime specuktions  in  philosophy  and  theology.  The 
eighth  book  is  a  treatise  on  logic,  so  that  the  original 
seems  to  have  been  lost,  and  this  one  substituted  in 
its  place.  Bishop  Kaye,  however,  inclines  to  the 
opinion,  that  it  is  a  genuine  production  of  Clement 
The  treatise  entitled  rts  6  V9$^6pMros  is  practical, 
shewing  to  what  temptations  the  rich  are  par- 
kicuhurly  exposed.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a 
homily.  His  HypoUfptms  in  eight  books  (ihrorv- 
Tc(<rcir,  translated  adumbraiicme$  by  Cassiodorus) 
contained,  according  to  Eusebius  (Hid,  EocL  iv.  1 4  ), 
a  summary  exposition  of  the  books  of  Scripture. 
Photius  gives  a  most  un&voniable  account  of  it, 
affirming  that  it  contained  many  fobulons  and  im- 
pious notions  similar  to  those  of  the  Gnostic 
hereties.  But  at  the  same  time  he  suggests,  that 
these  monstrous  sentiments  may  not  have  pro- 
ceeded from  Clement,  as  there  is  nothing  similar 
to  them  in  his  acknowledged  works.  Most  pro- 
bably they  were  interpobted. 

The  following  are  the  chief  editions  of  Clement^s 
woriu: — Victorii,  Florentiae,  1550,  foL,  Oreec^. 
This  is  the  editio  prinoeps.  Frid.  Sylbursii,  Hei- 
delbeig,  1592,  fol  Or.  et  Lat  Hervett,  <'  Pro- 
trepticus  et  Paedagogus,^  et  Strozsae  libri  viiL 
^'Stromatum,*'  Florent  1551,  foL  Lat  Herveti, 
^  Protrepticus,  Paedagogus,  et  Stromata,^  BasiL 
1556,  foL  and  1566,  fol,  Paris,  1572  and  1590,  fol 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Pktrum,  voL  iiL  1677,  foL  Lugd. 
Sylburmi  et  Heinsii,  Lugd.  Bat  1616,  foL  Or.  et 
Lat;  uiis  edition  was  reprinted  with  the  additional 
notes  of  Ducaeus  at  Paris,  1629,  fol,  Paris,  1641, 
foL  and  Colon.  1688,  fol  Potteri,  Oxon.  1715, 
foL  2  vols.  Or.  et  Lat;  this  edition  is  incompara- 
bly the  best    Obertb'dr,  Wiroeb.  1788—89,  8vo. 

3  vols.  Or.  et  Lat     Klotx,  Lips.  1830—34,  8vo. 

4  vols.  Oraece.  A.  B.  Caillean,  in  the  **  Collec- 
tio  selecta  SS.  Ecclesiae  Patrum,''  Paris,  1827 
&c,  voL  iv.  8vo.  Lat  The  treatise  **Quis 
Dives  salvetur^  was  published  in  Oreek  and  Latin, 
with  a  coomientary  by  Segaar,  Traj.  1816,  8vo.; 
and  in  Latin  by  Dr.  H.  Olshausen,  Regiom.  1831, 
12mo.  The  Hymn  to  Christ  the  Saviour  at  the 
end  of  the  Paedagogus,  was  published  in  Greek 
and  Latin  by  Piper,  Goetting.  1835,  8vo. 

(See  JjO  Nourry^s  Apparatm  ad  BibL  maxim, 
Pairum,  Paris,  1703,  foL  Ub.  iii. ;  P.  H.  de  Oroot, 
De  Qma,  Alsvmdr,  Ditp,  Groning.  1826,  8vo. ; 
H.  £.  F.  Guerike,  Commmt.  Hiitor,  ei  Theohg,  de 
Sd^ola^  91KM  Aiacandriae^fiondt,  Catecidiatf  Halae, 
1824-25,  8vo,;  Matter,  EmkU  kUtor.  smr  VEcoU 
d^Aleaandriey  Paris,  1820,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  Redepen- 
niug,  Ort^tnes,  Bonn,  1841,  8vo.;  Neander,  De 
Fidei  Ommotque  Ideae^  qua  ad  ae  invioem  akfm  ad 
PhiloeophioM  rrferatur  ratiomt  eectrndum  meiUem 
demenUe  Aiex^  Heidelb.  1811,  8vo.;  AUgemeine 
Qeeck  der  ChriiL  Rdigion  tmd  Kiroke^  L  3,  Ham- 
buig,  1827,  8vo.;  Guerike,  Hamdbvek  der  Kirchm- 
gnMdiUyfunfU  Atffiage^  2  vols.  HaUe,  1 843, 8vo.; 
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Boar,  Die  CkruOiekt  Gnotisy  Tubing.  1835,  8vo. ; 
Dahne,  De  7iw<rrt  CUmeidi»  Aleac  Hal.  1831,8to.; 
Bp.  Kaye^B  Accomd  t^the  Wriiimgt  and  Oph^om  €f 
Clemmt  (^  Alexamdriay  London,  1835,  8vo. ;  Dar 
Tidaon^s  Sacred  Hermenemiiety  Edinb.  1843,  8to.; 
Cave's  Hifioria  LUeraria^  Lond.  1688,  foL;  Gieae- 
ler*8  TeaUook  <f  Eodenadioai  Hietory^  tnnslated 
by  Cnnningham,  Philadelph.  1836,  3  Yola.  8to. 
ToL  L ;  Enseb.  Hietor.  Ecdet,  lib.  t.  et  tl,  ed. 
Heinichen,  1 827—30,  Lipt.)  [S.  D.] 

CLEMENS  ARRErrNUS,  a  man  of  Senato- 
rial lank,  connected  by  marriage  with  the  fiunily 
of  Vespasian,  and  an  intimate  mend  of  Domitian, 
was  appointed  by  Mudanos  praeiect  of  the  praeto- 
rian guards  in  A.  D.  70,  a  di^ty  which  his  &ther 
had  formerly  held  under  Caligula.  (Tac  Ann,  It. 
68.)  Clemens  probably  did  not  hold  this  command 
long,  and  the  i^ypointment  of  Mudanus  may  hare 
been  regarded  as  altogether  Toid,  as  Suetonius 
says  (71^  6),  that  Titus  was  the  first  senator  who 
was  praefect  of  the  praetorians,  the  office  being  up 
to  that  time  filled  by  a  knight  Notwithstanung, 
however,  the  friendship  of  Domitian  with  Clemens, 
he  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  crudty  of  this 
emperor  when  he  ascended  the  throne.  (Suet. 
Dom,  U.) 

CLEMENS,  ATRIUS,  afriend  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  who  has  addressed  two  of  his  letters  to  hun. 
(Ep,  I  10,  iv.  2.) 

CLEMENS,  CA'SSIUS,  was  brought  to  trial 
about  A.  D.  195,  for  having  espoused  the  side  of 
Niger;  but  defended  himself  with  such  dignity  and 
fireedom,  that  Severus,  in  admiration,  not  only 
granted  him  his  life,  but  allowed  him  to  retain  half 
of  his  property.    (Dion  Cass.  Ixxiv.  9.) 

CLEMENS,  T.  FLA'VIUS,  was  cousin  to  the 
emperor  Domitian,  and  his  colleague  in  the  consul- 
ship, A.  D.  95,  and  married  DomitUJa,  also  a  rehUion 
of  Domitian.  His  fitther  was  Flavins  Sabinus,  the 
elder  brother  of  the  emperor  Vespasian,  and  his 
brother  Flavius  Siabinus,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Domitian.  (Suet.  DomiL  10.)  Domitian  had  des- 
tined the  sons  of  Clemens  to  succeed  him  in  the  em- 
pire, and,  changing  their  original  names,  had  called 
one  Vespasian  and  the  other  Domitian ;  but  he  sub- 
sequently  put  Clemens  to  death  during  the  consul- 
ship of  the  hitter.  (Suet  Domii,  15.)  Dion  Cassius 
says  (IxviL  14),  that  Clemens  was  put  to  death  on  a 
charge  of  atheism,  for  which,  he  adds,  many  others 
who  went  over  to  the  Jewish  opinions  were  exe- 
cuted. This  must  imply  that  he  had  become  a 
Christian ;  and  for  the  same  reason  his  wife  was 
banished  to  Pandataria  by  Domitian.  (Comp.  Phi- 
lostr.  il/w^viii.  15;  Enseb.  ^.  £.  iiL  14 ;  Hie- 
ronym.  Ep.  27.)  To  this  Gemens  in  all  probabi- 
lity is  dedicated  the  church  of  St  Clement  at 
Rome,  on  the  Caelian  hill,  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  built  originally  in  the  fifth  century, 
although  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  m<»e  recent, 
though  very  ancient,  structure.  In  the  Tear  1725 
CanOnal  Annibal  Albani  found  under  this  church 
an  inscription  in  honour  of  Flavius  Clemens,  mar- 
tjrr,  which  is  described  in  a  work  called  T.  FlavU 
iXementU  Vki  Consularie  et  Martyrie  Tknmlui 
i/lM$tratii9y  (Jrbino,  1727.  Some  connect  him  with 
the  anthor  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
[Clxmbna  RoMANua.]  [O.E.L.C.] 

CLEMENS,  PACTUMEIUS,  a  Roman  jurist, 
who  probably  died  in  the  lifothne  of  Pomponics, 
for  Pomponras  mentions  him  as  if  he  were  no 
longer  living,  and  dtes,  on  his  authority,  a  cons^ 
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tution  of  the  emperor  Antomnus;  "Pactumeiiia 
Clemens  aiebat  imperatorem  Antoniniim  eonati- 
tuisse.;*  (Dig.  40.  tit  7.  s.  21.  §  1.)  The  nanis 
Antoninus  is  exceedingly  ambiguous,  as  it  bdongs 
to  Pius,  Marcus,  L.  Verus,  Commodns,  CaracaQa, 
Oeta,  Diadumenus,  and  Ehgabalus;  but  in  the 
compilations  of  Justinian,  the  name  Antoninus, 
without  addition,  refers  either  to  Caracalla,  K.  Aii- 
relius,  or  Pins — usually  to  the  first ;'  to  the  aeeond, 
if  used  by  a  jurist  who  lived  eariier  than  r^i^«*-oiw, 
and  not  earlier  than  Marcus ;  to  the  third,  if  used 
by  a  jurist  who  was  living  under  Pius.  (Zimmmi, 
ILJLOA,  p.  184,  n.  &)  Here  it  probably  denotes 
Pius,  of  whom  Pactumeius  Clemens  may  be  sap> 
posed  to  have  been  a  contemporary.      [J.  T.  O.] 

CLEMENS  ROMA'NUS,  was  bishop  of 
Rome  at  the  end  of  the  first  century.  He  is 
inobably  the  same  as  the  Clement  whom  St 
Paul  mentions  {PkU.  iv.  8)  as  one  of  <*his  Mkw 
workers,  whose  names  are  in  the  Book  of  Life.** 
To  Clement  are  ascribed  two  epistles  addressed 
to  the  Corinthian  Church,  and  bodi  probably 
genuine,  the  first  certainly  so.  FrcMn  the  style  oif 
the  second,  Neander  (Kirekengeeek  m,  p.  1100) 
considers  it  as  a  fragment  of  a  sermon  ralJier  than 
an  epistle.  The  fint  was  occasioned  by  the  divi- 
sions which  distracted  the  Church  oif  Corinth, 
where  certain  presbyters  had  been  unjustly  de- 
posed. The  exhortations  to  unity  are  enforced  by 
examples  from  Scripture,  and  in  addition  to  these 
are  mentioned  the  martyrdoms  ef  St  Peter  and  St 
Paul  Of  the  hitter  it  is  said,  that  he  went  M  W 
r4pfM  riis  96aems — a  passage  which  has  been  con- 
sidered to  fevour  the  suppontion  that  the  apostle 
executed  the  intention  of  visiting  Spain,  iduc^  ke 
mentions,  Rom,  xv.  24. 

The  epistle  seems  to  contain  an  important  inter- 
pohition  (§  40,  &&).  In  these  chapters  ia  sud- 
denly introduced,  in  the  midst  of  pnM^ical  exhortn- 
tions,  a  laboured  comparison  between  the  Jewidi 
priesthood  and  Christian  ministry,  and  the  theory 
of  the  fonner  is  transferred  to  the  ktter.  This 
style  of  speaking  savours  in  itself  of  a  lata*  age, 
and  is  opposed  to  the  rest  of  the  e|nst]e,  which 
uniformly  speaks  of  the  churdi  and  its  offices  in 
their  simplest  form  and  rehitions.  The  whole 
tone  of  both  epistles  is  meek,  pious,  and  Christian, 
though  they  are  not  free  from  that  tendency  to 
find  types  in  greater  number  than  the  practice  of 
Scripture  warrants,  which  the  later  fethers  carried 
to  so  extravagant  a  length.  Thus,  when  Rahah  ia 
quoted  as  an  example  of  faith  and  hospitality,  the 
feet  of  her  hanging  a  eoariei  thread  from  her  win- 
dow is  made  to  typify  our  redemption  throngli 
Christ^  blood.  In  the  midst  of  much  that  is  wise 
and  good  we  are  surprised  to  find  the  felife  of  the 
phoenix  adduced  in  support  of  the  resorrecticn  of 
the  body. 

As  one  of  the  very  eariiest  apostolical  fethera, 
the  authority  of  Clement  is  valuable  in  proving  the 
authenticity  of  certain  books  of  the  New  Testn- 
ment  The  parts  of  it  to  which  he  refers  are  ^ 
gospels  of  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke,  the  eptsde 
of  St  James,  the  first  of  St  Peter,  and  seven!  of 
St  Paul,  while  from  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
he  quotes  so  often,  that  by  some  its  aathotsfaip 
has  been  attributed  to  him.  Two  passages  are 
quoted  (I  §  46,  and  il  §  4)  with  the  fomnk 
7^7^BurTai,  which  do  not  occur  in  Scr^tnie ;  wn 
also  find  reference  to  the  apocryphal  books  of  Wis- 
dom and  Judith;  a  traditionary  convenatiao  ia 
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tvUted  between  our  Lord  and  St  Peter;  and  a 
•tory  is  given  from  the  tporions  gospel  to  the  Eg7|>- 
tians.  {Ep.  il  §  12 ;  comp.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iiL 
p^  465.)  The  gennineneM  of  the  Homily  or  2nd 
Epifttle  is  denied  by  Jerome  {Cktid.  c  15)  and 
Photias  {Bibl.  Cod.  113)«  and  it  is  not  quoted  by 
any  author  earlier  than  Eosebins.  Besides  these 
works  two  other  letters  were  preserred  as  Cle- 
ment*s  in  the  Syrian  chnrch^  and  pablished  by 
Wetstein  in  the  amwndiz  to  his  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  They  are  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  praises  of  celibacy,  and  it  therefore  seems  a 
fiur  ground  of  suspicion  against  them  that  they 
are  not  quoted  before  the  fourth  century,  though, 
from  the  ascetic  disposition  prevalent  in  the  North 
African  and  odier  Western  churches,  it  seems 
nnfikely  that  no  one  should  ever  have  appealed  to 
■nch  an  authority.  Other  writings  are  also  falsely 
attriboted  to  Cl^nent.  Such  are  the  Reeogmtionet 
(s  name  given  to  the  work  from  the  Latin  transla- 
tion of  Ruffinus),  which  purport  to  contain  a  his- 
tory of  Clement  himself^  who  is  represented  as  a 
convert  of  St  Peter,  and  in  the  course  of  it  rteog- 
mize$  his  fiither,  whom  he  had  lost  Of  this  there 
is  a  convenient  edition  by  Oersdorf  in  his  BiUio- 
ikeea  Palrum  Bedesia^ieorum  Latmorum  tetecUk 
(Leipzig  and  Brussels,  1837.)  The  collection  of 
Apostolical  Constitutions  is  lUso  attributed  to  Cle- 
ment, though  certainly  without  foundation,  as  they 
are  plainly  a  collection  of  the  ecclesiastical  rules  of 
Tarioas  times  and  places.  (See  Krabbe,  Ueber  den 
JJrtpnmg  w$d  InkaU  der  ApodoL  CkmsHhtHonm^ 
1839.)  Lastly,  we  may  just  mention  the  Ctemm- 
<Bies, — homilies  of  a  Judaizing  tendency,  and 
rapposed  by  Neander  {Oenditd^  Enhdchelutiff^  &c. 
pi.  367)  to  be  written  by  a  member  of  the  Ebio- 
nitish  sect. 

The  true  particulars  of  Clement*^  life  are  quite 
unknown.  Tillemont  {Mimoiret^  iL  p.  147)  sup- 
poses that  he  was  a  Jew ;  but  the  second  epistle  is 
plainly  written  by  a  Gentile.  Hence  some  con- 
nect him  with  Flavins  Clemens  who  was  martyred 
under  Domitian.  It  is  supposed,  that  Trajan  ba- 
nished Clement  to  the  Chersonese,  where  he  suf- 
fered martyrdom.  Various  dates  are  given  for  the 
first  Epistle.  Orabe  (S^,  Pair,  i.  p.  254)  has 
fixed  on  A.  D.  68,  immediately  after  the  martyrdom 
of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul ;  while  others  prefer  a.  d. 
95,  during  Domitian*8  persecution. 

The  Epistles  were  first  published  at  Oxford  by 
Patric  Young,  the  king*8  librarian,  from  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus,  to  the  end  of  which  they  are  ap- 
pended (the  second  only  as  a  fragment),  and  which 
had  been  sent  by  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  to  Charies  I.  They  were  repub- 
llahed  by  F.  Rous,  provost  of  Eton,  in  1 650 ;  by 
Fen,  bishop  of  Oxford,  in  1669 ;  Cotelerius,  at 
Paris,  in  1672;  Ittig,  at  Leipzig,  1699;  Wotton, 
as  Cambridge,  1718;  Galland,  at  Venice,  1765; 
Jacobson,  at  Oxford,  in  1838;  and  by  Hefele, 
at  Tubingen,  1889.  Most  of  the  above  editions 
contain  ue  works  of  other  fethers  also.  Of  the 
Tarions  texts,  Hefele^s  is  the  best,  and  has  been 
republished  in  England  (1843)  in  a  convenient 
form,  with  an  introduction,  by  Mr.  Grenfell,  one 
of  the  masters  of  Rugby.  The  best  English  trans- 
lation is  that  of  ChevaDier  (Cambridge,  1833), 
feonded  on  a  previous  translation  made  by  Arch- 
bishop Wake,  1693.  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

CLEMENS,  TERE'NTIUS,  a  Roman  jurist, 
conteinponuy  with  Juliaaus,  whom  he  once  dtea 
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by  the  expieision  Julianus  notter,  f  Dig.  28.  tit<. 
s.  6.)  From  this  we  infer,  not  that  ne  was  a  pupil 
of  Julianus,  but  that  he  belonged  to  the  same  legal 
school.  (Compare  Dig.  7.  tit  7.  s.  5,)  He  pro- 
bably therefore  flourished  in  the  time  of  Hsdnan. 
It  has  been  suggested  from  the  agreement  of  date, 
that  he  was  the  same  person  as  Pactumeius 
Clemens,  and  that  his  name  in  full  was  Ter. 
Pactumeius  Clemens,  but  this  is  not  likely.  No 
jurist  is  mentioned  in  the  Digest  by  the  name 
Clemens  simply,  but,  as  if  expressly  for  the  sake 
of  distinction,  we  have  always  eiUier  Teientius 
Clemens  or  Pactumeius  Clemens.  Terentius  is  no- 
where cited  in  any  extant  fragment  of  any  other 
jurist  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  femous  lex 
Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea,  with  the  title  **  Ad  Legn 
Libri  XX.,**  and  of  this  work  35  fragments  (be- 
longing, according  to  BIume*s  hypothesis,  to  the 
danU  edieUUis)^  are  preserved  in  the  Digest  They 
are  explained  by  Hemecdus  in  his  excellent  com- 
mentary on  the  lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea.  [Comp. 
Clkmxns  Pactumeius.]  [J.  T.  G.] 

CLEME'NTIA,  a  personification  of  Clemencr, 
was  worshipped  as  a  divinity  at  Rome,  especially 
in  the  time  of  the  emperors.  She  had  then  tem- 
pies  and  altars,  and  was  represented,  as  we  still 
see  on  coins,  holding  a  patera  in  her  right,  and  a 
lance  in  her'lefi  hand.  (Chiudian,  De  Laud.  SHL 
ii  6,  &c ;  Stat  Tkeb.  xii.  481,  &c ;  comp.  Hirt, 
MytMol.  BiideHmeh,  ii.  p.  lia)  [L.  S.] 

CLEOBIS.     [BiTON.] 

CLEOBULI'NE  (KAco^ovA/m),  called  also 
CLEOBULFNE  and  CLEOBU'LE  (KAco«ov- 
Aifn},  KAco^ovXt}),  was  daughter  to  Cleobulus  of 
Lindus,  and  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  a 
Corinthian  by  birth.  From  the  same  author  we 
learn  that  her  fiither  called  her  Eumetis,  while 
othera  gave  her  the  name  which  marks  her  reUtion 
to  Cleobulus.  She  is  spoken  of  as  highly  distin- 
guished for  her  moral  as  well  as  her  intellectual 
qualities.  Her  skill  in  riddles,  of  which  she  com- 
posed a  number  in  hexameter  verse,  is  particulariy 
recorded,  and  we  find  ascribed  to  her  a  well-known 
one  on  the  subject  of  the  year  [Cleobulus],  as 
well  as  that  on  the  cupping-glass,  which  is  quoted 
with  praise  by  Aristode.  A  play  of  Cratinus, 
called  KAco^ovAiyoi,  and  apparently  having  re- 
ference to  her,  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus.  (Pint 
de  P^,  Orae,  14,  Qmv.  vii  Sap,  8 ;  Diog.  LaeM. 
L  89 ;  Menag.  ad  loo, ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iv.  19 ; 
Suid.  i,  «.  KAfotfouMm  ;  Arist  BkeL  iil  2.  §  12 ; 
Athen.  iv.  p.  171,  b.,  x.  p.  448,  c  ;  Casanb.  ad  he,; 
Fabric.  BibL  Graee.  il  pp.  117,  121,  654;  Mei- 
neke,  HkL  Criil  Com,  Graee,  p.  2770  Cleobuline 
was  also  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Thales.  (Diog. 
Laert  I  22)  [E.  R] 

CLEOBU'LUS  (f:x^iavKoi\  one  of  the  Seven 
Sages,  was  son  of  Evagoras  and  a  dtisen  of  Lin- 
dus in  Rhodes,  for  Dmris  seems  to  stand  alone  in 
stating  that  he  was  a  Carian.  (Diog.  Laert  i.  89 ; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  655.)  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Solon%  and  must  have  lived  at  least  as  late  as 
B.  a  560  (the  date  of  the  usurpation  of  Peisis- 
tratus),  if  the  letter  preserved  in  Diogenes  Lae'r- 
tius  is  genuine,  which  purports  to  have  been  written 
by  Cleobulus  to  Solon,  inviting  him  to  Lindus,  as 
a  place  of  refoge  from  the  tyrant  In  the  same 
letter  Lindus  is  mentioned  as  being  under  demo- 
cratic government;  but  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(Strom,  iv.  19)  cads  Cleobulus  king  of  the  Lin- 
dknsy  and  Plutarch  (de  El  op,  DdpL  8)  ^eaksof 
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faun  at  a  tjnmt  These  statemcnta  may,  howerer, 
be  recoDcUed,  by  supposing  him  to  hare  held,  as 
cuerv/Ayifn)^,  an  authority  del^ated  by  the  people 
through  election.  (Arist  PoliL  iiL  14,  15,  ad  Jin, 
It.  10,  ed.  Bekk.)  Much  of  the  pldlosophy  of 
Cleobulus  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Egypt 
He  wrote  also  lyric  poems,  as  well  as  riddles 
(ypi<t>otn)  in  Terse.  Diogenes  Laertius  also  ascribes 
to  him  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Midas,  o{ 
which  Homer  was  considered  by  others  to  haTe 
been  the  author  (comp.  Plat  Pkaedr,  p.  264),  and 
the  riddle  on  the  year  (cTir  6  vctn^  muScf  hk 
SiMJSfica,  K,  r.  A.),  generally  attributed  to  hia 
daughter  Cleobuline.  He  is  said  to  hare  lived  to 
the  age  of  sixty,  and  to  haye  been  greatly  distin- 
guished for  strength  and  beauty  of  person.  Many 
of  his  sayings  are  on  record,  and  one  of  them  at 
least,— Sciv  tmtoudfuif  rdt  bvyvripas^  woftdiwovs 
luv  r^v  iHiKudayy  rf  9i  ^po¥UP  yvmucas^ — shews 
him  to  have  had  worthier  views  of  fiunale  educar 
tion  than  were  generally  prevalent ;  while  that  he 
acted  on  them  is  dear  from  the  character  of  his 
daughter.  (Diog.  Laert  L  89—93  ;  Suid.  «.  v. 
K\€6€ovKos  ;  Gem.  Alex.  Strom.  L  14  ;  Fabric. 
BitiL  Cfraee,  u,  pp.  117, 121,  654;  oomp.  Did.  of 
AmL  i.  V.  XfKOdvia.)   .  [K  £.] 

CLEOBUXUS  (KX969ov\os)y  ephor  with 
Xenaies  at  Sparta  &  c.  422-1,  the  second  year  of 
the  peace  of  Nicias.  To  this  peace  they  were 
hostile,  and  signalized  their  ephoralty  by  an  in- 
trigue with  the  Boeotians  and  Corinthians,  with 
the  purpose  of  forming  anew  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian league  so  as  to  include  the  Argives,  the  fear 
of  whose  hostility  was  the  main  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  war-party  at  Sparta.  (Thuc  v.  86— 
88.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CLECyCHARES  (KA«ox<<pqr),  a  Greek  ontor 
of  Myrleia  in  Bithynia,  contemporary  with  the 
orator  Demochares  and  ihe  philosopher  Aicesilaa, 
towards  the  close  of  the  third  centory  B.O.  The 
chief  passage  relating  to  him  is  in  Rutilius  Lupus, 
de  Figur.  SentenL  p.  1,  3,  where  a  list  of  his  orar 
tions  is  given.  He  also  wrote  on  rhetoric :  a  work 
in  which  he  compared  the  styles  of  Isociates  and 
Demosthenes,  and  said  that  the  former  resembled 
an  athlete,  the  latter  a  soldier,  is  quoted  by  Pho- 
tius.  (Cod.  176,  p.  121,  b.  9,  ed.  Bekker.)  The 
remark  there  quoted  is,  however,  ascribed  to  Philip 
of  Macedon  by  Photius  himself  (Cod.  265,  p.  493, 
b.  20,  ed.  Bekker),  and  by  the  Pseudo-Plutarch 
(de  ViL  X  Or.  viil  25,  p.  845,  c.).  The  obvious 
explanation  is,  that  Cleochares  inserted  the  obser* 
vation  in  his  work  as  having  been  made  by  Philip. 
None  aH  his  orations  are  extant*  (Strab.  xii.  p. 
566  ;  Diog.  Laert  iv.  41;  Ruhnken,  ad  RutiL 
Lup,  L  p.  5,  &C.,  and  Hid.  OriL  Or.  Or,  63,  pp. 
185,  186 ;  Westermann,  GeeeL  der  Beredteamkeit 
M  Oriedtadand^  §  76.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'CRITUS  (KXf^prros),  an  Athenum, 
hoald  of  the  Mysteries,  was  one  of  the  exiles 
who  returned  to  Athens  with  Thrasybulus.  After 
the  battle  of  Munychia,  B.  &  404,  being  remark- 
able for  a  very  powerfdl  voice,  he  addressed  his 
countrymen  who  had  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Thirty,  calling  on  them  to  abandon  the  cause  of 
the  tyrants  and  put  an  end  to  the  horrors  of  civil 
war.  (Xen.  Hdl.  il  4.  §§  20-22.)  His  person 
was  as  burly  as  his  voice  was  loud,  as  we  may 
gather  from  the  joke  of  Aristophanes  (Ram.  1483), 
who  makes  Eur^des  propose  to  fit  on  the  slender 
Cinesias  by  way  of  winfi  to  Cleocritus,  and  send 
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them  up  intD  the  air  togedier  to  sqmrt 
into  the  eyes  of  the  Spartsns.  The  other 
also  in  whidi  Aristophanes  mentions  him  {A9. 
876),  may  perhaps  be  best  explained  as  an  aHosioa 
to  his  stature.    (See  SchoL  ad  loc)        [E.  £.] 

CLEODAEUS  (KAs^Saiot),  a  ton  of  the 
Heradeid  Hyllus,  iHio  was  as  unsnoeeasfnl  as  his 
fiuher  in  his  attempt  to  conquer  PelopMUMsos.  la 
after  times  he  had  a  beronm  at  Sparta.  (ApoUod. 
il  8.  §  2;  Pans,  iil  15.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

CLEODE'MUS  MALCHUS  (KA«A«i« 
M^Xxof),  an  hutorian  of  uncertain  date.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Jews,  to  which  we  find 
reference  made  by  Alexander  Pol^istor  in  a  pss- 
sage  quoted  from  the  latter  by  JosephoSb  (AM.  i. 
15.)  The  name  of  Malchns  is  said  to  be  of  the 
same  meaning  in  Syriac  as  that  of  QeodeeBas  ia 
Greek.  [E.  E.) 

CLEODEliUS  (KXs^Siviot),  the  name  sf  a 
physician  introduced  by  Plutarch  in  his  Sefkm 
Sapieatum  Convivimm  (c  10,  ed.  Tauchn.),  and  >sid 
to  have  used  cupping  mote  frequently  thaa  aay 
other  i^ysicaan  of  his  age,  and  to  have  broogfat 
that  remedy  into  great  repute  by  his  example,  ia 
the  first  centttiT  after  Chnst  [ W.  A.  G.] 

CLEOETAS  (KXco<Taf>,  a  sculptor  and  sit^ 
tect,  cdebrated  lor  the  dalfnl  oonstnsetion  sf  tiw 
A^wts  or  starting  place  in  the  stadium  at  OlyaqML 
(Pans.  VL  20.  $  7.)  He  was  the  author  of  a  bians 
statue  of  a  warrior  which  existed  at  the  acropolis 
of  Athens  at  the  time  of  Paosaniaa.  (L  24  $  I) 
As  he  was  the  son  and  £sther  of  an  Aristnrifs 
(Visconti,  Oemrm  divereezy  voL  iiL  p^  37i), 
Thiersch  (E^aoekem  d.  Bild,  KwmaL  p.  281,  &e.) 
and  Sillig  (CakU.  p.  153)  reckon  him  as  one  ef  tke 
Sicyonian  artists,  among  whom  Aristocles,  the  In- 
ther  of  Canaehus,  is  a  conspicooas  name,  tad  mafpt 
him  therefore  to  OL  61.  But  this  is  a  maaifcfi 
error,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  two  paMsgss 
of  Pausanias*(vi  8.  $  4,  vi  9.  $  1);  aad  it  ii 
hiffhly  probable  that  Cleoetaa  was  an  AtbcnisBi 
His  name  occurs  (OL86)  in  an  insciiptioa,  frosi 
which  we  learn,  that  he  was  one  of  Phidias*  aaiis' 
tants,  that  he  accompanied  his  master  to  Olympisi, 
and  that  thus  he  came  to  oonatroct  the  the  A^tm. 
(Muller,<<ePAat/M,L13;  Bockh,  Cbfp. /err^ 
(TmM.  voL  i.  pp.  39,  237,  884 ;  Sdwltz,  in  Jsis^ 
Jakrbiicker  fUr  PMUdogie^  1829,  p.  78;  BruB, 
Artific  Uberae  Oraedae  tetmroy  p.  28.)    [L  U.] 

CLECMMACHUS  (KXeittaxot).  I.  It  s  NT 
posed  that  there  was  a  tragic  poet  of  tUs  ttm», 
contemporary  with  Cratinus;  bat  there  esa  bs 
little  doubt  that  the  passages  of  Ciatinai  on  which 
this  notion  is  founded  (<^  Atke$t.  xiv.  p.  638,  i) 
refer  to  the  lyric  poet  Gnesippos,  the  son  of  Qs*- 
machns,  and  that  for  r^  KAe«fikx»  and  i  KA«^ 
ftaxos  we  ought  to  read  r^  KXeo^x**  *Bd  i  KAm- 
ftdxov.  (Beigk,  ReUq.  Gm.  AtL  p^  38,  iU.; 
Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Oraee.  iL  pp.  27 — ^^i 
GNsaiPPtm.)  Of  Cleomachus,  the  fisther  of  Oae- 
sippus,  nothing  is  known,  unJeas  he  be  the  mmt 
as  the  lyric  poet  mentioned  below. 

2.  Of  Magnesia,  a  lyric  poet,  was  al  fint  s 
boxer,  but  having  fidlen  violent^  in  love,  he  de> 
voted  himself  to  the  composition  oC  poems  of  a  ve>y 
licentious  character.  (Strabu  xiv.  p.  648 ;  Tricha, 
de  Metrity  p.  34.)  From  the  resemhlaBoe  ia  cha- 
racter between  lus  poetry  and  that  of  OoesipfMai 
it  might  be  inferred  that  he  is  the 
the  father  of  Gnesippos ;  but  Strabo 
among  the  celebrated  men  o£  M—wwia  ia  sKft  a 
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way  that,  if  lie  adhent  in  this  eaie  to  liif  ntoal 
practice  oi  giring  the  names  in  chronological  order, 
this  Cleomachos  would  &11  much  later  than  the 
time  of  Gnesippos.  His  name  was  given  to  a 
Taiiety  of  the  Ionic  a  Majore  metre.  (Hephaestion, 
zi.  pu  62,  ed.  Gaisfbrd.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEC/MBROTUS  ( KXwJjU^poroj ),  son  of 
Anaxandrides,  king  of  Sparta,  brother  of  Dorieos 
and  Leonidas,  and  half-brother  of  Cleomenes. 
(Herod.  ▼.  41.)  He  became  regent  after  the  battle 
of  Thermopylae,  B.  a  480,  for  Pleistarchas,  infimt 
son  of  Leonidas,  and  in  this  capacity  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Peloponnesian  troops  who  at  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Solamis  were  engaged  in  fortifying 
the  bthmns.  (Herod.  Tiii.  71.)  The  work  was  re- 
newed in  the  following  spring,  till  deserted  for  the 
commencement  of  the  campaign  of  Plataea.  Whe- 
ther Cleombrotos  was  this  second  time  engaged  in 
it  cannot  be  gathered  with  certainty  from  the  ex- 
pression of  Herodotos  (ix.  10),  **  that  he  died 
shortly  after  leading  home  his  forces  from  the 
Isthmus  in  consequence  of  aA  eclipse  of  the  sun.** 
Yet  the  date  of  that  eclipse,  Oct  2nd,  seems  to 
fix  his  death  to  the  end  of  b.  c.  480  (thus  M'dUer, 
Proleffom,  p.  409),  nor  is  the  language  of  Hero- 
dotus Tery  fisrourable  to  Thirlwall*s  hypothesis, 
aooording  to  which,  with  Clinton  {F,  //*.  il  p.  209), 
he  places  it  early  in  479.  {Hiti,  qfChteee,  u.  p. 
328.)  He  left  two  sons, — the  noted  Pausanias, 
who  succeeded  him  as  regent,  and  Nicomedes. 
(Thuc  i  107.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CLECKMBROTUS  I.  (KKt^iigporot)^  the  23rd 
king  of  Sparta,  of  the  Agid  line,  was  the  son  of 
Pausanias,  He  succeeded  his  brother  Aoxsipolis 
I.  in  the  jtt  380  b.  c,  and  reigned  nine  years. 
After  the  delirerauce  of  Thebes  from  the  dominar 
tioo  of  Sparta  [Pblopidas],  Cleombrotus  was  sent 
into  Boeotia,  at  the  head  of  a  Lacedaemonian  army, 
in  the  spring  of  B.  a  378,  but  he  only  spent  six- 
teen days  in  the  Theban  territory  without  doing 
any  injury,  and  then  returned  home,  leaving  Spho- 
drius  as  harmost  at  Thespiae.  On  his  march  h<Hne 
his  army  suflS^red  severely  from  a  storm.  His 
conduct  excited  much  disapprobation  at  Sparta, 
and  the  next  two  expeditions  against  Thebes  wen 
entrusted  to  the  other  king,  Agbsilaus  II.  In 
the  year  376,  on  account  of  the  illness  of  Agesilaus, 
the  command  was  restored  to  Cleombrotus,  who 
again  efiected  nothing,  but  returned  to  Spaorta  in 
consequence  of  a  slight  repulse  in  the  passes  of 
Cithaeron.  This  created  still  stronger  dissatisfiio- 
tion :  a  congress  of  the  allies  was  held  at  Sparta, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  by  sea. 
[Chabrub;  Pollis.]  In  the  spring  of  374, 
Cleombrotus  was  sent  across  the  Corinthian  gulf 
into  Phods,  which  had  been  invaded  by  the  The- 
bans,  who,  however,  retreated  into  Boeotia  upon 
his  approach.  He  remained  in  Phocis  till  the  year 
371,  when,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  by  which 
Thebes  was  excluded  from  the  peace  between 
Athens  and  Sparta,  he  was  ordered  to  march  into 
Boeotia.  Having  avoided  Epaminondas,  who  was 
guarding  the  pass  of  Coroneia,  he  marohed  down 
vpon  Creusis,  which  he  took,  with  twelve  Theban 
triremes  which  were  in  the  harbour ;  and  he  then 
advanced  to  the  plains  of  Leuctra,  where  he  met 
the  Theban  army.  He  seems  to  have  been  desirous 
ci  avoiding  a  battle,  though  he  was  superior  to  the 
enemy  in  numbers,  but  his  friends  reminded  him 
ci  the  soqneions  he  had  before  incurred  by  his 
fmner  ifewneia  to  act  againat  the  Thebans,  and 
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warned  him  of  the  danger  of  repeating  such  con- 
duct in  the  present  crisis.  In  accusing  Cleombro* 
tuB  of  rashness  in  fighting,  Cicero  (Q/f,  i.  24)  seems 
to  have  judged  by  ^e  result.  There  was  certainly 
as  much  hesitation  on  the  other  side.  In  the 
battle  which  ensued  [Epaminondas  ;  Pblopidas] 
he  fought  most  bravely,  and  fell  morUdly  wounded, 
and  died  shortly  after  he  was  carried  from  the 
field.  According  to  Diodorus,  his  fsdl  decided  the 
victory  of  the  Thebans.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  AoBSiPOLis  II.    (Xen.  Hell,  v.  4.  §§  14-18, 

59,  vl  1.  §  1,  c  4.  §  15 ;  Plut  Pehp,  13,  20-23, 
Apea,  28;  Diod.  zv.  51—55 ;  Pans.  i.  13.  §  2, 
iiL  6.  §  1,  ix.  13.  §§  2 — 4 ;  Manso,  Sparta^  iii.  !• 
pp.  124,  133,  138,  158.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEOMBROTUS  II.,  the  30th  king  of  Sparta 
of  the  Agid  line,  was  of  the  royal  race,  though  not 
in  the  direct  male  line.  He  was  also  the  son-in- 
law  of  Leonidas  II.,  in  whose  place  he  was  made 
Idng  by  the  party  of  Agb  IV.  about  243  b.  c  On 
the  return  of  Leonidas,  Cleombrotus  was  deposed 
and  banished  to  Tegea,  about  240  b.  c.  [Aois  IV.] 
He  was  accompanied  into  exile  by  his  wife  Chei- 
lonis,  through  whose  intercession  with  her  father 
his  Itfe  had  been  spared,  fuid  who  is  mentioned  as 
a  conspicuous  example  of  conjugal  affection.  He 
left  two  sons,  Agesipolis  and  Cleomenes,  of  whom 
the  former  became  the  fiither  and  the  hitter  the 
guardian  of  Aobsipolis  III.  (Plut  Affig^  11,  16 
— 1 8  ;  Pans.  iii.  6 ;  Polyb.iv.  35 ;  Manso,  j^porto, 
iiL  I,  pp.  284,  298.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEO'MBROTUS  (Kkt6ij£poTos%  an  Aca- 
demic philosopher  of  Ambracia,  who  is  said  to 
have  thrown  himself  down  from  a  high  wall,  after 
reading  the  Phaedon  of  Phito ;  not  that  he  had  any 
sufferings  to  esct4>e  fitnn,  but  that  he  might  ex- 
change this  life  for  a  better.    (Callimach.  Epigr, 

60,  ap.  Branch,  AnaL  i  p.  474,  Jacobs,  I  p.  226 ; 
Agath.  Schol.  Ep,  60.  v.  17,  ap.  Brunck,  Anal.  iii. 
p.  59,  Jacobs,  iv.  p.  29 ;  Ludan,  Pkihp,  I ;  Cic 
pro  Scaur,  ii.  4,  Tuse,  i  34 ;  Augustin.  de  Cw, 
Z>a,L22;  Fabric.^i6/L(?rasciiLp.  168.)  The 
dimple  of  Socrates,  whom  Plato  mentions  as  being 
in  Aegina  when  Socrates  died,  may  possibly  be  the 
same  person.  (Phaedam^  2,  p.  59,  c)       [P.  S.] 

CLEOMEDES  (KAcoMi|at}s),  an  Athenian,  son 
of  Lycomedes,  was  one  of  the  coumianden  of  the 
expedition  against  Melos  in  &  a  416.  He  is  men- 
tioned also  by  Xenophon  as  one  of  the  30  tyranta 
appointed  in  a.  c.  404.  (Thuc.  v.  84,  &c. ;  Xen. 
HeU,  ii.  3.  $  2.)  Schneider^s  conjecture  with  re- 
spect to  him  (ad  Xeiu  Le.)  is  inadmissible.  [E. £.] 

CLEOMEDES  (KAsoMtiSnf),  of  the  ishmd 
Astypalaea,  an  athlete,  of  whom  Pausanias  (vi  9) 
and  Plutarch  {Rom,  28)  record  the  following  le- 
gend :•— In  01  72  (b.  c.  492)  he  killed  Iccus  his 
opponent,  in  a  boxing-match,  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  the  judges  ('E^AovoS/iccu)  decided 
that  he  had  been  gmlty  of  nn&ir  play,  and  pu- 
nished him  with  the  loss  of  the  prize.  Stung 
to  madness  by  the  disffrace,  he  returned  to  Asty- 
palaea, and  there  in  his  frenxy  he  shook  down  the 
pillar  which  supported  the  roof  of  a  boys*  school, 
crushing  all  who  were  in  it  beneath  the  ruins. 
The  Astypalaeans  preparing  to  stone  him,  he  fied 
for  refuge  to  the  temple  of  Athena,  and  got  into  a 
chest,  which  his  pursuers,  having  vainly  attempted 
to  open  it,  at  length  broke  to  pieces ;  but  no 
Cleomedes  was  there.  They  sent  accordingly  to 
consult  the  Delphic  oiade,  and  received  the  follow- 
ing answer  ^— 
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*Oy  ^v^ait  TtftaSt  tit  ftfiiteri  ^tnfr6w  Uirra,  [E.E.] 
CLEOME'DES  (KAcoui^f),  author  of  a  Greek 
treatiBe  in  two  books  on  the  Grcuiar  Theory  of  the 
Heavenly  Bodies  (KvKKuaif  St^ias  Mrrttipcty 
Bl€\M  8^).  It  is  rather  an  exposition  of  the 
•yatem  of  the  universe  than  of  the  geometrical 
principles  of  astronomy.  Indeed,  Cleomedes  be- 
trays considerable  ignorance  of  geometry  (see  his 
account,  p.  28,  of  the  position  of  the  ecliptic),  and 
seems  not  to  pretend  to  accuracy  in  numerical  de- 
tails. The  first  book  treats  of  the  universe  in  gene- 
ral, of  the  zones,  of  the  motions  of  the  stars  and 
planets,  of  day  and  night,  and  of  the  magnitude 
and  figure  of  the  earth.  Under  the  last  head, 
Cleomedes  maintains  the  spherical  shape  of  the 
earth  against  the  Epicureans,  and  gives  the  only 
detailed  account  extant  of  the  methods  by  which 
Eratosthenes  and  Poseidonius  attempted  to  mea- 
sure an  arc  of  the  meridian.  The  second  book 
contains  a  dissertation  on  the  magnitudes  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  in  which  the  absurd  opinions  of  the 
Epicureans  are  again  ridiculed ;  and  on  the  illnmi- 
nation  of  the  moon,  its  phases  and  eclipses.  The 
most  interesting  points  are,  the  opinion,  that  the 
moon*s  revolution  about  its  axis  is  performed  in 
the  same  time  as  its  tynodiooL  revolution  about  the 
earth ;  an  allusion  to  something  like  almanafis,  in 
which  predicted  eclipses  were  registered ;  and  the 
suggestion  of  atmospherical  refraction  as  a  possible 
explanation  of  the  &ct  (which  Cleomedes  however 
professes  not  to  believe),  that  the  sun  and  moon 
are  sometimes  seen  above  the  horizon  at  once  dur- 
ing a  lunar  eclipse.  (He  illustrates  this  by  the 
experiment  in  wnich  a  ring,  just  out  of  sight  at 
the  bottom  of  an  empty  vessel,  is  made  visible  by 
pouring  in  water.) 

Of  &e  history  of  Cleomedes  nothing  is  known, 
and  the  date  of  his  work  is  uncertain.  He  pro- 
fesses {ad  fiH,\  that  it  is  compiled  from  various 
sources,  ancient  and  modem,  but  particularly  firom 
Poseidonius  (who  was  contemporary  with  Cicero); 
and,  as  he  mentions  no  author  later  than  Poseido- 
nius, it  is  inferred,  that  he  must  have  lived  before, 
or  at  least  not  much  after  Ptolemy,  of  whose  works 
he  could  hardly  have  been  ignorant  if  they  had 
been  long  extant  It  seems,  also,  from  the  eagei^ 
■ness  with  which  he  defends  the  Stoical  doctrines 
against  the  Epicureans,  that  the  controversy  be- 
tween these  two  sects  was  not  obsolete  when  he 
wrote.  On  the  other  hand,  Delambre  has  shewn 
that  he  had  nothing  more  than  a  second-hand 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  Hipparohus,  which 
seems  to  lessen  the  improbability  of  his  being  ig- 
norant of  Ptolemy.  And  Letronne  {Journal  de» 
Savons^  1821,  p.  712)  aigues,  that  it  is  unlikely 
that  Cleomedes  should  have  known  anything  of 
lefiaction  before  Ptolemy,  who  says  nothing  of  it 
in  ^e  Almaged  (in  which  it  must  have  appeared 
if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  it),  but  introduoea 
the  subject  for  the  first  time  in  his  Optia,  The 
■une  writer  also  endeavours  to  shew,  firom  the 
longitude  assigned  by  Cleomedes  (p.  59)  to  the 
star  Aldcbaran,  that  he  could  not  have  written 
earlier  than  a.  d.  186.  Riccioli  (Almag,  Nov,  voL 
i.  pp.  xxxil  and  307)  supposes,  that  the  Cleomedes 
who  wrote  the  Cinmlar  Theory  lived  a  little  after 
Poseidonius,  and  that  another  Cleomedes  lived 
about  A.  D.  390. 

A  treatise  on  Arilkmetic  and  another  on  the 
Spktrty  attributed  to  a  Cleotoedei,  are  said  to  exist 
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in  MS.    Vossios  (<fe  JNTot  ^rl  p.  180,  K) 
tures  that  Cleomedes  wrote  the  work  on . 
attributed  to  Cleonides  or  Euclid.  [EucLUDBk] 

The  KmcAuc^  Bftepla,  was  first  printed  in  hiaoi 
by  Geo.  Valla,  Ven.  1498,  foL ;  in  Gmk  by  Omh 
rad  Neobarius,  Paris,  1539 ;  in  Or.  and  l^^  wiik 
a  commentary,  by  Rob.  Balfour,  BnrdigaL  1605, 
4to.  The  two  latest  editions  are  by  Janus  Bake, 
with  Balfour*s  commentary,  &C.,  iMgL  Bat.  1830, 
8V0.,  and  C.  C.  T.  Schmidt,  Lips.  1832,  8v«w  (s 
reprint  of  Bakers  text,  with  select  notes). 

(Delambre,  HiaL  de  VAttrm,  Amdenme^  voL  i 
chap.  12;  Weidler,  Hid.  Attnm,  p.  152;  Vflsi. 
de  Not  Art  p.  117,  a.;  Fabric  BSbL  Graet,  iv. 
p.  41.)  [W.  F.  a] 

CLEOME'NES  I.  (KAeWnif),  16th  king  of 
Sparta  in  the  Agid  line,  was  bom  to  Anaxaadiidet 
by  his  second  wife,  previous  to  the  birth  by  kii 
first  of  Dorieus,  Leonidas,  and  QeomfarBtas. 
[ANAXANORioia.]  He  aooordin^y,  on  bis  &- 
therms  death,  succeeded,  not  later  it  would  seaa 
than  519  b.  c,  and  reigned  for  a  period  of  29 
years.    (Clinton,  F,  H.  il  p.  208.) 

In  B.  a  519  we  are  told  it  was  to  Ckoosenfa 
that  the  Plataeans  applied  when  Sparta,  drrKning 
to  assist  them,  recommended  alliance  with  Aihens. 
(Herod,  vi  108.)  And  not  much  later,  the  viat 
of  Maeandrius  occurred,  who  had  been  left  in 
possession  of  Samoa  by  the  death  of  Polycrates, 
but  had  afterwards  been  driven  out  by  the  Per* 
sians  with  Syloson.  Maeandrius  twice  or  thriee 
in  conversation  with  Cleomenes  led  the  way  Is 
his  house,  where  he  took  care  to  have  dnpUysd 
certain  splendid  goblets,  and,  on  CleoiBciies  cx- 
pressmg  his  admiration,  begged  he  would  accept 
them.  Cleomenes  refused;  and  at  last,  in  Cesr 
for  his  own  or  his  dtixens*  weakneaa,  went  to  ^ 
ephora  and  got  an  order  for  the  stianger*s  de(isr> 
ture.  fHerod.  iii.  148.) 

In  510  Cleomenes  commanded  the  feiess  ky 
whose  assistance  Hippias  was  driven  from  Aduos, 
and  not  long  after  he  took  part  in  the  straggle  b»> 
tween  Geicthenes  and  the  aristocsatiGal  party  if 
Isagoias  by  sending  a  herald  with  ocden,  pointsd 
against  Cleisthenes,  for  the  expolaon  of  all  vhe 
were  stained  with  the  poUntioa  of  Cylon.  He  M- 
lowed  this  step  by  coming  and  drivii^  out,  in  peisaa, 
700  households,  substituting  also  for  the  new  Co«>> 
cilof500abodyof  300  partisans  of  Isagoias.  Bit 
his  force  was  small,  and  having  occupied  the  mat^ 
poUs  with  his  friends,  he  was  here  besieged,  sad 
at  last  forced  to  depart  on  conditiona,  leaviaf  his 
allies  to  their  fiOe.  In  shame  and  anger  he  Ba^ 
ried  to  collect  Spartan  and  allied  forces,  and  set 
forth  for  his  revenge.  At  Eleusis,  however,  whea 
the  Athenians  were  in  sight,  the  Corinthiaas  » 
fused  to  {Mx>oeed ;  their  example  was  followed  by 
his  brother-king  Demaimtos ;  and  oo  this  the  aikr 
alliies  also,  and  with  them  Qeomenea,  withdiev. 
When  in  the  acropolis  at  Athens,  he  is  related  is 
have  attempted,  as  an  Achaean,  to  enter  the  tiB* 
pie,  firam  which  Dorians  were  exdnded,  and  is 
Lsve  hence  brought  \m3k  with  him  to  Sparta  s 
variety  of  oracles  predictive  of  hia  ooontiyli  fatan 
relations  vrith  Athens;  and  their  conteata,  wvf% 
Herodotua,  induced  the  abortive  attempt  vhxh 
the  Spartans  made  soon  after  to  restore  the  tytsa&y 
of  Hippias.   (Heiod.  v.  64,  65,  69-76,  89-91.) 

In  500,  Sparta  waa  visited  bv  Ariitageas,  a 
petitioner  for  aid  to  the  rerolted  lootsas.  ffi* 
brnffm  man  and  l>if  jfnunpwTiBg 
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appear  to  ham  had  contidenble  efibct  on  Cleomenes. 
He  demanded  three  days  to  oonsider;  then  en- 
quired '^how  fai  was  Suaa  from  the  sea.**  Arista- 
/^laifoii^t  his  diplomacy  and  said,  **  three  months* 
journey.**  His  Spartan  listener  was  thoronghly 
slaraMd,  and  ordered  him  to  depart  before  sonset. 
Aiistagoras  however  in  8appliant*s  attire  hurried 
to  meet  him  at  home,  and  made  him  ofiers,  b^in- 
ning  with  ten,  and  monntbg  at  last  to  fifty  talents. 
It  raanced  that  Cleomenes  had  his  daughter  Gorge, 
a  child  ei^ht  or  nine  yean  old,  standing  by ;  and 
at  this  pomt  she  broke  in,  and  said  **  Father,  go 
away,  or  he  wiU  do  you  harm.**  And  Cleomenes 
on  wis  reeorered  his  resolution,  and  left  the  room. 
(Herod.  tI.  49--51.)  This  daughter  Oorgo,  his 
only  child,  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  his  half- 
brother  Leonidas :  and  she,  it  is  said,  first  found 
the  key  to  the  message  which,  by  scraping  the  wax 
from  a  wooden  writing-tablet,  graying  the  wood, 
and  then  covering  it  with  wax  again,  Demaratus 
conveyed  to  Sparta  from  the  Penian  court  in  an- 
noonoement  of  the  intended  invasion.  (Herod.  viL 
239.) 

In  491  the  heralds  of  Dareius  came  demanding 
earth  and  water  from  the  Greeks;  and  Athens 
denounced  to  Sparta  the  submission  of  the  Aegine* 
tans.  Cleomenes  went  off  in  consequence  to  Ae- 
gina,  and  tried  to  seize  certain  parties  as  hostages. 
Meantime  Denuuatus,  with  whom  he  had  probably 
been  on  bad  terms  ever  since  the  retreat  from 
Elensia,  sent  private  encouragements  to  the  Aegi- 
netans  to  resist  him,  and  took  further  advantage  of 
hit  absence  to  intrigue  against  hhn  at  home.  Cleo- 
menes returned  unsuccessful,  and  now  leagued  him- 
self with  Leotychides,  and  effected  his  colleague*s 
deposition.  [Dbma&atus.]  (Herod,  vi  49 — 66.) 
He  then  toolc  Leotychides  with  him  badL  to  Aegi- 
na,  seised  his  hostages,  and  placed  them  in  vie 
hands  of  the  Athenians.  But  on  his  return  to 
Sparta,  he  found  it  detected  that  he  had  tampered 
with  the  priestess  at  Delphi  to  obtain  the  oracle 
which  deposed  Demaratus,  and,  in  apprehension  of 
the  consequences,  he  went  out  of  Uie  way  into 
Tbessaly.  Shortly  after,  however,  he  ventured 
into  Arcadia,  and  his  machinations  there  to  excite 
the  Arcadians  against  his  country  were  sufficient  to 
frighten  the  Spartans  into  offisrinff  him  leave  to  xe- 
tom  with  impuni^.  He  did  not  however  long  sur^ 
vive  his  recall.  He  was  seized  with  raving  madness, 
and  dashed  his  staff  in  every  one*s  fsuce  whom  he 
met ;  and  at  kst  when  ronfined  as  a  maniac  in  a 
lort  of  stodcs,  he  prevailed  on  the  Helot  who 
watched  him  to  give  him  a  knife,  and  died  by 
slashing  (icoraxopSciW)  his  whole  body  over  witn 
it.   (Herod,  vi  73— 76.) 

His  madness  and  death,  says  Herodotus,  were 
ascribed  by  the  Spartans  to  the  habit  he  acquired 
from  some  Scythian  visiton  at  Sparta  of  excessive 
drinking.  Others  found  a  reason  in  his  acts  of 
sacrilege  at  Delphi  or  Eleusis,  where  he  laid  waste 
a  piece  d  sacred  kmd  (the  Orffas)^  or  again  at 
Aigos,  the  case  of  which  was  as  follows.  Cleo- 
menes invaded  Argolis,  conveying  his  forces  by 
•ca  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiiyns ;  defeated  by 
a  simple  stratagem  the  whole  Aigive  forces,  and 
ponued  a  laige  number  of  fujritives  into  the  wood 
of  the  hero  Aignsi  Some  of  them  he  drew  from 
their  refuge  on  folse  pretences,  the  rest  he  burnt 
among  the  sacred  treea.  He  however  made  no 
attempt  on  the  city,  but  after  sacrificing  to  the 
Aigive  Judo,  and  whipping  her  priestess  for  op- 
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posing  his  will,  returned  home  and  excused  him- 
self, and  indeed  was  acquitted  after  investigation, 
on  the  ground  that  the  oracle  predicting  that  he 
should  capture  Argos  had  been  frilfilled  by  the 
destruction  of  the  grove  of  Argus.  Such  is  the 
strange  account  given  by  Herodotus  (vi.  76-*84)  of 
the  great  battle  of  the  Seventh  (iw  rf  'EAtf^p),  the 
greatest  exploit  of  Cleomenes,  which  deprived  Aigos 
of  6000  citizens  (Herod,  vii.  148),  and  left  her  in 
a  state  of  debility  from  which,  notwithstanding 
the  enlaxgement  of  her  franchise,  she  did  not  re- 
cover till  the  middle  of  the  Pdoponnesian  war. 
To  this  however  we  may  add  in  exphmation  the 
story  given  by  later  writers  of  the  defence  of  Ar- 
gos by  its  women,  headed  by  the  poet-heroine  Te- 
lesilla.  (Pans,  il  20.  $  7;  Phit.  Mor,  p.  245 ;  Poly- 
aen.  viii.  33 ;  Suidas.9.o.Tf^^iXAa.)  [Tblisilla.] 
Herodotus  appears  ignorant  of  it,  Uiough  he  gives 
an  oracle  seeming  to  refer  to  it.  It  is  perfectly 
probable  that  Cleomenes  thus  received  some  check, 
and  we  must  remember  the  Spartan  incl^)acity  for 
sieges.  The  date  again  is  doubtfriL  Pausanias, 
(iii.  4.  j§  1-5),  who  follows  Herodotus  in  his  account 
of  Cleomenes,  says,  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign ;  Clinton,  however,  whom  Thiriwall  follows, 
fixes  it,  on  the  ground  of  Herod,  vii  148-9,  to- 
wards ^e  end  of  his  reign,  about  510  b.  c. 

The  Ufe  of  Cleomenes,  as  gn^thically  given  by 
Herodotus  is  very  curious ;  we  may  perhaps,  without 
much  imputation  on  the  fisther  of  history,  suspect 
that  his  love  for  personal  story  has  here  a  little 
coloured  his  narrative.  Possibly  he  may  have  some- 
what mistaken  his  character;  certainly  the  freedom  of 
action  allowed  to  a  king  whom  the  Spartans  were 
at  fint  half  inclined  to  put  aside  for  the  younger 
brother  Dorieus,  and  who  was  always  acrounted 
half-mad  (ihroftopy^spos),  seems  at  variance  with 
the  received  views  of  their  kingly  office.  Yet  it  is 
possible  that  a  wild  character  of  this  kind  might 
find  fevour  in  Spartan  eyes.  (Comp.  M'uller,  Dor. 
i.  8.  $  6 ;  Clinton,  &  c.  510,  and  p.  425,  note  x.) 
The  occupation  of  the  acropolis  of  Athens  is  men- 
tioned by  Aristophanes.  (Lvtistr.  272.)  [A.  H.  C] 

CLEO'MENES  IL,  the  25th  king  of  Sparta 
of  the  Agid  line,  was  the  son  of  Cleombrotus  I. 
and  the  brother  of  Agesipolis  IL,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  B.  c.  370.  He  died  in  b.  c.  309,  after  a 
reign  of  sixty  yean  and  ten  months  ;  but  during 
this  long  period  we  have  no  information  about  him 
of  any  importance.  He  had  two  sons,  Acrotatus 
and  Cleonymus.  Acrotatus  died  during  the  life  of 
Cleomenes,  upon  whose  death  Areus,  the  son  of 
Acrotatus,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  [Arbus  I. ; 
Clbonymus.]  (Died.  xx.  29;  Plut.  Jpii^  3; 
Pans.  L  13.  $  3,  iil  6.  M  ;  Manso,  Sparta,  iii.  1, 

e.  164,  2.  pp.  247,  248*:  Diod.  xv.  60,  contradicto 
imself  alwut  the  time  that  Cleomenes  reigned, 
and  is  evidently  wrong ;  see  Clinton,  Fad,  ii  pp. 
213,214.)  [P.  S.] 

CLECMENES  III.,  the  31st  king  of  Sparta 
of  the  Agid  line,  was  the  son  of  Leonidas  II. 
Afler  the  death  of  Agis  IV.,  b.  c.  240,  Leonidas 
married  his  widow  Agiatis  to  Cleomenes,  who  was 
under  afle,  in  order,  as  it  seems,  to  bring  into  his 
fiunily  £e  inheritance  of  the  Prodidae.  Agiatis, 
though  at  fint  violently  opposed  to  the  match,  con- 
ceived a  great  affection  for  her  husband,  and  she 
used  to  explain  to  him  the  principles  and  designs 
of  Agis,  about  which  he  was  eager  for  information. 
Cleomenes  was  endowed,  according  to  Plutarch, 
with  a  noble  spirit ;  in  moderation  and  simplicity 
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of  life  he  was  not  inferior  to  Agii,  but  superior  to 
him  in  energy,  and  leas  scmpdons  abont  the 
means  by  which  his  good  designs  might  be  accom- 
plished. His  mind  was  further  stirred  up  to 
manliness  and  ambition  by  the  instructions  of  the 
Stoic  philosopher  Sphaerus  of  Borysthenes,  who 
Tisited  Sparta.  To  this  was  added  the  influence 
of  his  mother  Cratesicleia.  It  was  not  long,  there- 
fore, before  Cleomenes  had  formed  the  design  of 
restoring  the  ancient  ^mrtan  discipline,  and  the 
death  of  his  fether,  whom  he  succeeded  (n.  c.  236), 
put  him  in  a  position  to  attempt  his  projected  re- 
form; but  he  saw  that  careful  preparations  must 
first  be  made,  and  that  Sparta  was  not  to  be  re- 
stored by  the  means  which  Agis  had  employed. 
Instead  of  repeating  the  vain  attempt  of  Agis  to 
form  a  populu  party  against  the  Ephors,  the  im- 
possibility of  which  was  proTed  by  the  refusal  of 
Aenares,  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  to  aid 
his  efforts,  he  peroeiyed  that  the  regeneration  of 
^Mtrta  must  be  achieved  by  rMtoring  to  her  her 
old  renown  in  war,  and  by  raising  her  to  the 
supremacy  of  Gfeece ;  and  then  that,  the  restored 
strength  of  the  state  being  centred  in  him  as  its 
leader,  he  might  safely  attempt  to  crush  the  power 
of  the  Ephors.  It  was  thus  manifest  that  his 
policy  must  be  war,  his  enemy  the  Achaean  league. 
Lydiadas,  the  former  tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  fore- 
saw the  danger  which  the  league  might  apprehend 
from  Cleomenes ;  but  the  counsels  of  Aratus,  who 
was  blind  to  this  danger,  preTailed ;  and  the  pro- 
posal of  Lydiadas,  to  make  the  first  attack  on 
Sparta,  was  rejected. 

The  first  moTement  of  Cleomenes  was  to  seize 
suddenly  and  by  treachery  the  Arcadian  cities, 
Tegea,  Mantineia,  and  Orchomenus,  which  had 
recently  united  themselTes  with  the  Aetolians, 
who,  instead  of  resenting  the  injury,  confirmed 
Cleomenes  in  the  possession  of  them.  The  reason 
of  this  was,  that  the  Aetolians  had  already  con- 
ceived the  project  of  fcnning  an  alliance  with 
Macedonia  and  Sparta  against  the  Achaean  league. 
It  is  probable  that  they  even  connived  at  the 
seizure  of  these  towns  by  Cleomenes,  who  thus 
secured  an  excellent  position  for  his  operations 
against  the  league  before  conmiencing  war  with  it. 
Aratus,  who  was  now  strategos,  i^  last  perceived 
the  danger  which  threatened  fitmi  Sparta,  and, 
with  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Achaean  league,  he  re- 
solved not  to  attack  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  to 
resist  any  aggression  they  might  make.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  year  227  B.  c.,  Cleomenes,  by 
the  order  of  the  Ephors,  seized  the  little  town  of 
Belbina,  and  fortified  the  temple  of  Athena  near 
it.  This  pku;e  commanded  the  mountain  pass  on 
the  high  road  between  Sparta  and  M^alopolis, 
and  was  at  that  period  claimed  by  both  cities, 
though  anciently  it  had  belonged  to  Sparta.  Aratus 
made  no  complaint  at  its  seizure,  but  attempted 
to  get  possession  of  Tegea  and  Orchomenus  by 
treachery.  But,  when  he  marched  out  in  the  night 
to  take  possession  of  them,  the  conspirators,  who 
were  to  deliver  up  the  towns,  lost  courage.  The 
attempt  was  made  known  to  Cleomenes,  who  wrote 
in  ironical  terms  of  friendship  to  ask  Aratus 
whither  he  had  led  his  army  in  the  night  ?  *^  To 
prevent  your  fortifying  Belbina,**  was  the  reply. 
*^  Pray  then,  if  you  have  no  objection,**  retorted 
Cleomenes,  **  tell  us  why  yon  took  with  you  lights 
and  scaling  ladders.**  By  this  correspondence 
Axatos  found  oat  with  whom  he  had  to  do.    The  | 
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Spertaai,  on  the  other  hand,  wera  nftiified  vitk 
the  important  advantage  which  they  had  ^aati 
in  the  fortification  of  Belbina ;  and  Cfecnenea,  wko 
was  in  Arcadia  with  only  thne  hundred  foot  sad 
a  few  horse,  was  recalled  by  the  Ephocsu  Hit 
back  was  no  sooner  turned  than  Aratus  seiied 
Caphyae,  near  Orchomenaa.  The  ^hocs  imne 
diately  sent  back  Cleomeaea,  who  took  Methydrioo, 
and  made  an  incursion  into  the  temtoriesof  Ai|ai. 
Abont  this  time  Aristomachus  snoeeeded  Aittu 
as  strategos  of  the  Achaean  league  (in  May,  227, 
B.  c),  and  to  this  period  perhaps  skoold  berelEind 
the  declaration  of  war  against  Cleoinenes  bj  ib 
council  of  the  Achaeans,  which  ia  mentiooed  \if 
Polybius.  Aristomachus  collected  an  aisiy  ii 
20,000  foot  and  1000  horse,  with  which  be  ad 
Cleomenes  near  Palantium  ;  and,  thongfa  the  iatkr 
had  only  5000  men,  they  were  so  eager  and  bnis 
that  Aratus  persuaded  Aristomachua  te  drchae 
battle.  The  feet  is,  that  the  Achneana  weie  new 
a  warlike  people,  and  Aratua  was  very  pnlaUy 
right  in  thinking  that  20,000  Achaeans  woe  as 
match  for  5000  Spartans.  But  the  mool  efiieci  U 
this  affiur  was  worth  more  than  a  victosy  te  Cbs- 
menes.  In  May,  226,  Aratos  again  becaae  rta- 
t^gos,  and  led  the  Achaean  fones  against  Qs. 
The  Eleans  applied  to  Sparta  for  aid,  and  Qes- 
menes  met  Anitus  on  his  xetam,  at  the  toot  d 
Mount  Lycaeum,  in  the  territory  of  Megakpolii, 
and  defeated  him  with  great  slaughter.  It  vat  at 
first  reported  that  Aratus  was  killed ;  bat  he  had 
only  fl^ ;  and,  having  rallied  part  of  his  anaj,  he 
took  Mantineia  by  a  sudden  assanlt,  and  re««b> 
tionised  its  constitution  by  making  the  ■tiloed 
dtiiens.  The  efiect  of  this  diange  was  the  ixBa- 
tion  of  an  Achaean  party  in  the  town. 

Cleomenea  had  not  yet  taken  any  efica  iteps 
against  the  Ephors,  though  he  could  not  bat  be  a  eh' 
ject  of  suspicion  to  them ;  they  were  however  ma  tf 
ficult  position.  The  spirit  of  Agis  still  lived  ia  the 
Spartan  youth ;  and  Cleomenes,  at  the  head  of  Ina 
victorious  army,  was  too  strong  to  be  crushed  As 
Agis.  Seoet  aesasdnation  might  have  been  es- 
ployed — and  whei^  was  a  Spartan  epbor  beard  oC 
who  would  have  scrupled  to  use  it  ?— -but  then  they 
would  have  lost  the  only  man  capable  of  cany^gea 
the  war,  and  Sparta  must  have  feUen  into  thepa«iiaa 
of  a  subordinate  member  of  the  Adaeaa  kagaa. 
They  appear,  however,  to  have  taken  advaaiage  of 
the  loss  of  Mantineia  to  make  a  trace  will  the 
Achaeans.  (Pans.  viiL  27«  §  10.)  ClaoBMiMSBaw 
took  measures  to  strengthen  himself  agaiast  th^ 
These  measures  are  differently  icpicsented  by 
Phylarchus,  the  panegyrist  of  Cleoneaes,  vlaaa 
Plutarch  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  followed,  aad 
by  Polybius  and  Pausanias,  who  followed  Aaxbs 
and  other  Achaean  writers^  At  the  death  of  A^ia^ 
his  infiint  son,  Eurydamidaa,  was  \eh  in  the 
of  his  mother,  Agiatis;  and  Arthidaans* 
brother  of  Agis,  fled  into  Mesamia, 
the  statement  of  Plutarch,  which,  from  ^ 
of  the  case,  is  for  more  probable  than  the 
of  Polybius  (v.  37.  §  2,  viiL  1.  $  3),  thst 
damns  fled  at  a  later  period,  throqgh  fear  of  < 
menes.  Eurydunidas  was  now  dead,  pois6aed»  i& 
was  said,  by  the  Ephors,  and  that  too»  accerdjBK 
to  Pausanias  (ii  9.  §  1),  at  the  instigatiaB  e^* 
Cleomenes.  The  folaity  of  this  last  ststeneBC  ia 
proved  by  the  sQence  of  Polybias,  who 
spares  Cleomenes,  but  it  may  serve  to  shew 
leckleialy  he  was  aboaed  1^  sane  of  the     ' 
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partj.  Aichidanms  had  thus  become  the  r^htfbl 
Beir  to  the  throne  of  the  Prodidae,  and  he  wat 
intrited  by  Clecmienes  to  retum;  bat  no  sooner 
bad  be  let  foot  in  Sparta  than  he  waa  asaaMinated. 
This  crime  also  ia  charged  upon  Cleomenea  by  the 
Achaean  party,  and  among  them  by  Polybina. 
The  truth  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  bat  every 
drcnmstance  of  the  case  seems  to  fix  the  guilt 
apon  the  Ephors.  Cleomenes  had  everything  to 
hope,  and  the  Ephors  everything  to  fear,  from  the 
association  <^  Archidamus  in  his  councils.  Cleo- 
menes, it  is  true,  did  nothing  to  avrage  the  crime : 
bat  the  reason  of  this  was,  that  the  time  for  his 
attack  upon  the  Ephors  was  not  yet  come;  and 
thus,  instead  of  an  evidence  of  his  guilt,  it  is 
a  striking  proof  of  his  patient  resolution,  that  he 
sabmitted  to  incur  soch  a  suspicion  rather  than  to 
peril  the  object  of  his  life  by  a  premature  move- 
meat  On  the  contrary,  he  did  everything  to  ap> 
pease  the  party  of  the  Ephors.  He  bribed  them 
largely,  by  the  help  of  his  mother  Cratesideia,  who 
even  went  so  far  as  to  marry  one  of  the  chief  men 
of  the  oligarchical  party.  Through  the  influence 
thus  gained,  Cleomenes  was  permitted  to  oontinne 
the  war ;  he  took  Leoctra,  and  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  Aratus  beneath  its  walls,  owing  to  the 
irapetaosity  of  Lydiadas,  who  vras  killed  in  the 
battle.  The  conduct  of  Aratus,  in  leaving  Lydiadas 
nnsnpported,  though  perhaps  it  saved  his  army, 
disgusted  and  dispirited  the  Achaeans  to  such  a 
degree,  that  they  made  no  further  eflforts  during 
this  campaign,  and  Geomenes  was  left  at  leisure 
to  effect  his  long-cherished  revolution  during  the 
vittter  which  now  came  on.  (b.  c.  226 — ^225.) 

Having  secured  the  aid  of  his  fiftther-in-kw, 
Hegistonus,  and  of  two  or  three  other  persona,  he 
fnt  weakened  the  oligarchical  party  by  drafting 
nany  of  its  chief  supporters  into  his  army,  with 
which  he  then  i^ain  took  the  field,  seized  the 
Achaean  cities  of  Heraea  and  Asea,  threw  supplies 
mto  Orehomenus,  beleaguered  Mantineia,  and  so 
wearied  out  his  soldiers,  that  they  were  glad  to  be 
lefi  in  Arcadia,  while  Cleomenes  himself  marched 
back  to  Sparta  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  mercenaries, 
surprised  the  Ephors  at  table,  and  alew  all  of  them, 
except  Agesilaus,  who  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple 
of  Fear,  and  had  his  life  granted  afterwards  by 
Cleomenes.  Having  struck  this  decisive  blow,  and 
being  supported  not  only  by  his  mercenaries,  but 
also  hy  the  remains  of  the  party  of  Agia,  Cleo- 
laenes  met  with  no  further  resistance.  He  now 
propounded  his  new  constitution,  which  is  too 
dosely  connected  with  the  whole  subiect  of  the 
Spartan  polity  to  be  explained  within  the  limits  of 
this  artide.  All  that  can  be  said  here  is,  that  he 
extended  the  power  of  the  kings,  abolished  the 
Ephofate,  restored  the  community  of  goods,  made 
a  new  division  of  the  lands,  and  recruited  the  body 
of  the  citizens,  by  bringing  back  the  exiles  and  by 
laisiog  -to  the  full  franchise  the  most  deserving  of 
those  who  had  not  before  possessed  it.  He  also 
restwed,  to  a  great  extent,  the  ancient  Spartan 
iystem  of  social  and  military  discipline.  In  the 
coaipletion  of  this  reform  he  was  aided  by  the  phi- 
hMopher  Sphaerus.  The  line  of  the  Prodidae 
being  extinct,  he  took  his  brother  Eudeidas  for  his 
coUeogae  in  Uie  kingdouL  In  his  own  conduct  he 
■et  a  fine  example  of  the  simple  virtue  of  an  old 
Spartan. 

From  this  period  moat  be  dated  the  contest  be- 
tween the  Achftftmii  and  Cleomenei  for  the  supre- 
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macy  of  Greeee,  which  Polybius  calls  the  CleiDmenit 
war,  and  which  ksted  three  years,  from  b.  c.  225 
to  the  battle  of  Sellasia  in  tl^  spring  of  b.  c.  222. 
For  its  details,  of  which  a  sli^t  sketch  is  given 
under  Aratus,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  histo- 
rians. Amidst  a  career  of  brilliant  success,  Cleo- 
menes committed  some  errors,  but,  even  if  he  had 
avoided  than,  he  could  not  but  have  been  over- 
powered by  the  united  force  of  Macedonia  and  the 
Achaean  league.  The  moral  character  of  the  war 
is  condensed  by  Niebuhr  into  one  just  and  forcible 
sentenoe : — **  Old  Aratus  sacrificed  the  freedom  of 
his  country  by  an  act  of  high  treason,  and  gave  up 
Corinth  rather  than  eatahlish  the  freedom  of  Greece 
by  a  union  among  the  Pek>ponnesians,  which 
would  have  secured  to  Cleomenes  the  influence 
and  power  he  deserved.**  (History  </  Rotm^  ir. 
p.  226.) 

From  the  defeat  of  Sellasia,  Cleomenes  returned 
to  Sparta,  and  having  advised  the  dtizens  to  sub- 
mit to  Antigonua,  he  fled  to  hia  ally,  Ptolemy  En- 
ergetea,  at  Alexandria,  where  hia  mother  and 
children  were  already  residing  as  hostages.  Any 
hope  he  might  have  had  of  recovering  his  kingdom 
by  the  hdp  of  Ptolemy  Eueigetes  was  defeat^  by 
the  death  of  that  king,  whose  successor,  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  treated  Cleomenes  with  the  greatest 
ne^ect,  and  his  minister,  Sosibius,  imprisoned  him 
on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  king^s  life. 
Cleomenes,  with  his  attendants,  escaped  from 
prison,  and  attempted  to  raise  an  insurrection 
against  Ptolemy,  but  finding  no  one  join  him,  he 
put  himself  to  death,  (b.  c.  221— 220.)  His  leign 
ksted  16  years.  He  is  rightly  reckoned  by  Pau- 
sanias  (iiL  6.  §  5)  as  the  last  of  the  Agidae,  for 
his  nominal  successor,  Agedpolis  III.,  was  a  mere 
puppet.  He  was  the  last  truly  great  man  of 
Sparta,  and,  excepting  perha^  Philopoemen,  of  all 
Greece. 

(Plutarch,  CZsom.,  Arat, ;  Polyb.  ii.  t.,  &c  ; 
Droysen,  Guekichle  der  HeUeimrntu^  vol  ii.  bk.  ii« 
c.  4  ;  Manso,  Spartcu,  vol  iiL)  [P.  S.] 

CLEO-MENES  (KAfo/Uyi}s),  Spartans  of  the 
royal  &mily  of  the  Agidae,  but  not  kings. 

1.  Son  of  the  general  Pausanias,  brother  of 
king  Pleistoanax,  and  uncle  of  king  Pausanias,  led 
the  Peloponnesian  army  in  their  fourth  invasion  of 
Attica,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
(b.  c.  427.)  Cleomenes  acted  in  place  of  hia 
nephew,  Pansanias,  who  was  a  minor.  (Thucyd* 
iiL  26,  and  Schol) 

2.  Son  of  CleombrotuB  II.,  and  uncle  and  guar- 
dian of  Agesipolis  IIL,  b.  c.  219.  (Polyb.  iv.  35. 
§  12 ;  Agbsipolih III.,  Clbombrotus  11.)  [P.S.) 

CLEO'MENES,  a  Greek  of  Naucratis  in  Egypt, 
was  appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  as  nomarch 
of  the  Arabian  district  Cy6tios)  of  Egypt  and  re- 
ceiver of  the  tributes  from  all  the  districts  of 
Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  part  of  Africa,  (b.  cv 
331.)  Some  of  the  andent  writers  say  that  Alex* 
ander  made  him  satn^  of  Egypt ;  but  this  is  in^ 
correct,  for  Arrian  expressly  states,  that  the  other 
nomarchs  were  independent  of  him,  except  thai 
they  had  to  pay  to  him  the  tributes  of  their  dis- 
tricts. It  would,  however,  vppeu  that  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  extending  his  depredations  over  all^ 
Egypt,  and  it  is  not  unlikdy  that  he  would  assume 
the  title  of  satrap.  His  rapadty  knew  no  bounds  ; 
he  exercised  his  office  soldy  for  his  own  advantage* 
On  the  occurrence  of  a  scardty  of  com,  which  waa 
less  severe  i^  £gypt  than  in  the  ndghboBong 
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conntriei,  he  at  first  forbad  ito  exportation  from 
Egypt ;  bat,  when  the  nomarchB  represented  to  him 
that  this  measure  prerented  them  from  raising  the 
proper  amount  of  tribute,  he  permitted  the  expor- 
tation of  the  com,  but  laid  on  it  a  heary  export 
duty.  On  another  occasion,  when  the  price  of 
com  was  ten  drachmas,  Cleomenes  bought  it  up 
and  sold  it  at  32  drachmas ;  and  in  other  ways  he 
interfered  with  the  markets  for  his  own  ffain.  At 
another  time  he  contrired  to  cheat  his  soldiers  of  a 
month'b  pay  in  the  year.  Alexander  had  entrusted 
to  him  the  building  of  Alexandria.  He  gare  notice 
to  the  people  of  (^opus,  then  the  chief  emporium 
of  Egypt,  that  he  must  remove  them  to  the  new 
city.  To  avert  such  an  eyil  they  gave  him  a  large 
sum  of  money ;  but,  as  the  building  of  Alexandria 
advanced,  he  again  demanded  of  the  people  of  Ca- 
noptts  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  they  could  not 
nay,  and  thus  he  got  an  excuse  for  lemoring  them. 
He  also  made  money  out  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
people.  One  of  his  boys  having  been  killed  by 
a  crocodile,  he  ordered  the  crocodiles  to  be  de- 
stroyed; but,  in  consideration  of  all  the  money 
which  the  priests  could  get  together  for  the  sake 
of  saving  their  sacred  animals,  he  revoked  his 
order.  On  another  occasion  he  sent  for  the  priests, 
and  informed  them  that  the  religious  establishment 
was  too  expensive,  and  must  be  reduced;  they 
handed  over  to  him  the  treasures  of  the  temples ; 
«nd  he  then  left  them  undisturbed.  Alexander 
was  informed  of  these  proceedings,  but  found  it 
convenient  to  take  no  notice  of  them ;  but  after  his 
return  to  Babylon  (b.  c.  323)  he  wrote  to  Cleo- 
menes, commanding  him  to  erect  at  Alexandria  a 
splendid 'monument  to  Hephaestion,  and  promised 
that,  if  this  work  were  sealously  performed,  he 
would  overlook  his  misconduct 

In  the  distribution  of  Alexander's  empire,  after 
his  death,  Cleomenes  was  left  in  Egypt  as  hyparch 
under  Ptolemy,  who  put  him  to  death  on  the  sus- 
picion of  his  fisvourinff  Perdiccas.  The  effect,  if 
not  also  a  cause,  of  this  act  was,  that  Ptolemy 
came  into  possession  of  the  treasures  of  Cleomenes, 
which  amounted  to  8000  talents.  (Arrian,  Amb, 
iil  5,  viL  23;  Arrian,  op.  PhoL  Cod.  92,  p.  69,  a.  34, 
ed.  Bekker ;  Dexippus,  op.  Pkoi,  Cod.  82,  p.  64,  a. 
34 ;  Justin,  xiii.  4.  §  11 ;  Q.  Curt.  iv.  33.  §  5 ; 
Pseud- Aristot  Oe/nm,  ii.  34,  40 ;  Dem.  c.  Dio- 
uytiod,  p.  1258;  Pans.  L  6.  §  3;  Diod.  xviu.  14; 
Droysen,  Ge$ckiekU  AU».  pp.  216,  580,  Naekfolg. 
pp.  41,  128.)  [P.  S.] 

CLEO-MENES,  literary.  1.  A  rhapsodist, 
who  recited  the  KaBoptuoi  of  Empedodes  at  the 
Olympic  games.    (Athen.  xiv.  p.  620,  d.) 

2.  Of  Rhegium,  a  dithyrambic  poet,  censured 
by  Chionides  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  638,  e.),  and  by 
Aristophanes,  according  to  the  Scholiast.  (Nvbes^ 
332,  333.)  He  seems  to  have  been  an  erotic 
writer,  since  Epicrates  mentions  him  in  connexion 
with  Sappho,  Meletus,  and  Lamynthius.  (Athen. 
xiv.  p.  605,  e.)  The  allusions  of  other  comedians 
to  him  fix  his  date  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
century  B.  c.  One  of  his  poems  was  entitled 
MeUager,  (Athen.  ix.  p.  402,  a.) 

3.  A  cynic  philosopher,  the  disciple  of  Metrodes, 
wrote  a  woric  on  education  (naidoTsryiK^r),  which 
is  quoted  by  Diogenes  Liaertius  (vi.  75,  95). 

4.  A  commentator  on  Homer,  and  Hesiod. 
(Clem.  Alex.  Sirom,  L  p.  129.)  Perfai^M  he  was 
the  same  as  the  philosopher.  [P.  S.] 

CLBO'MENES  (KAso^nyf),  the  oune  of  a 
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hyudan  introduced  by  Plutarch  in  his  < 
vi  8.  §  5,  ed.  Tauchn.)  as  giving  his  opimoa  m 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  disease  called  Utmk^ 
in  the  first  century  after  Christ.         [  W.  A.  0.] 

CLEO'MENES,  a  sculptor  mentioned  only  bf 
Pliny  (xxxvi  4.  §  10)  as  the  anthor  of  a  groep  k 
the  Thespiades,  or  Muses,  which  was  placed  by 
Asinius  Pollio  in  his  buildinn  at  Rome,  perhsp 
the  library  on  the  PahUine  hUL  This  artist,  wW 
does  not  appear  to  have  enjoyed  great  ceiebcky 
with  the  ancients,  is  particularly  interestiqg  to  m» 
because  one  of  tiie  most  exquisite  statues,  the 
Venus  de  Medici,  bears  his  name  in  the  foUoviq; 
inscription  in  the  pedestal : 

KAEOMENH2  AnOAAOAfiPOT 
AOHNAIOS  EIIAE2EN. 
This  inscription,  which  has  been  imdesovefly 
considered  as  a  modem  imposition,  espedsDy  \f 
Florentine  critics,  who  would  &in  have  dsioMd  s 
greater  master  for  their  admired  statoe,  indksta 
both  the  fiither  and  the  native  town  of  Qeeaseaei; 
and  the  letter  A  gives  likewise  an  extemsl  proof 
of  what  we  should  have  guessed  from  the  cksncler 
of  the  work  itself,  that  he  was  subsequent  to  a.  c 
403.  But  we  may  arrive  still  nearer  at  his  sfs. 
Muromius  brought  the  above-mentioned  groop  of 
the  Muses  from  Thespiae  to  Rome ;  and  Ch  mivn 
must  therefore  have  lived  previously  to  b.  c.  141^ 
the  date  of  the  destraction  of  Corinth.  The  bess- 
tiful  statue  of  Venus  is  evidently  an  imitatisB  d 
the  Cnidian  statue  of  Praxiteles;  and  MiBer^ 
opinion  is  very  probable,  that  CleoaicDes  tried  t» 
revive  at  Athens  the  style  of  this  great  artat 
Our  artist  would,  according  to  this  soppssitina, 
have  lived  between  B.c  363  (the  age  of  Ptaxitdet) 
and  a  c  146. 

Now,  there  is  another  Oeommtty  the  aathsr  «f 
a  much  admired  but  rather  lifeless  statae  in  ths 
Louvre,  which  commonly  bears  the  name  «f  0«> 
manicus,  though  without  the  slightest  foundsfisi 
It  represents  a  Roman  orator,  with  the  right  hsad 
lifted,  and,  as  the  attribute  of  a  turtle  at  the  isot 
shews,  in  Uie  habit  of  Mercury.  Theie  the  artist 
calls  hif'if^lf 
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nOIHSEN. 
He  was  therefore  distinct  from  the  aon  of  Apefs* 
dorus,  but  probably  his  son ;  for  the  naase  of  Q»> 
menes  is  so  very  rare  at  Athens,  that  we  caa 
hardly  suppose  another  Cleomenes  to  have  be« 
his  fisther;  and  nothinff  was  more  fowimon  with 
andent  artists  than  that  the  son  followed  ihe 
fiither*s  profession.  But  it  is  quite  imiaobaUir 
that  an  Athenian  sculptor  should  have  made  ihs 
statue  of  a  Roman  in  the  form  of  a  god  befoce  the 
wars  against  Macedonia  had  brought  the  Reaaa 
armies  into  Greece.  The  younger  Qeonenes  amC 
therefore  have  exercised  his  art  sabscqamdy  to 
B.  c.  200,  probably  subsequently  to  the  faanle  of 
Cynoscephalae.  We  may  therefore  place  the :~ 
about  B.  c.  220. 

Another  work  is  also  inscribed  with  the 
of  Cleomenes,  namdy,  a  basso-rdkvo  at 
of  very  good  workmanship,  with  the  stc»y  rf 
Alceste,  bearing  the  inscription  KAEOMXIfm 
EnOIEL  But  we  are  not  able  to  dedde  whfther 
it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  fiuhcr,  or  to  the  ao«,  m 
to  a  third  and  more  recent  artist,  wl 
published  by  Raod-Bodietteb  (^ 
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OmUihy  pL  zzr.  p.  180.)  The  intcriptioni  of  four 
itatoet  in  the  collection  of  Wilton  House  are  of  a 
rerj  donbtfiil  description.  (Visconti,  Ontvm  dif 
wna^  ToL  iiL  p.  1 1  ;  Thiersch,  Ep<Kken^  p.  288, 
4c)  [U  U.] 

CLEOM YTT ADES  (KXtOfivrrdiris).  1 .  The 
sixth  of  the  fiunily  of  the  AscJepiadae,  the  son  of 
Criiamis  I.  and  the  fiither  of  Theodoras  I.,  who 
lired  probably  in  the  tenth  century  b.  c.  (Jo. 
TzeUes,  Cka,  viL  Hist  155,  in  Fabric  BibL  Gtxue, 
ToL  xii.  p.  680,  ed.  ret) 

2.  The  tenth  in  descent  from  Aescnlapins,  the 
son  of  king  Crisamis  II.,  and  the  fiuher  of  Theo- 
doras II.,  who  probably  lived  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tniy  &  c.  (Paeti  Epi»i,  ad  Artax^  in  Hippocr. 
Open,  ToL  iii  p.  770.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

CLEON  (KAff«#r),  the  son  of  Cleaenetos,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Pericles,  succeeding,  it  is  said 
( Aristoph.  EquU.  1 30,8nd  Schol),  Eucretes  the  flax- 
teller,  and  Lysicles  the  sheep-dealer,  became  the 
most  trusted  and  popular  of  the  peopIe*s  fifivonritea, 
and  for  about  six  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
(a  c  428 — 422)  may  be  regarded  as  the  head  of 
the  party  opposed  to  peace. 

He  belonged  by  birth  to  the  middling  classes, 
and  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  tanner ;  how 
long  howeTer  be  followed  it  may  be  doubtful ;  he 
wens  eariy  to  have  betaken  himself  to  a  more 
locratiTe  profession  in  politics.  He  became  known 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  war.  The  latter  days 
of  PericlM  were  annoyed  by  his  impertinence. 
Hermippns,  in  a  fragment  of  a  comedy  probably 
repretented  in  the  winter  after  the  first  invasion  6i 
Auica,  speaks  of  the  home-keeping  ffeneral  as  tor- 
tared  by  the  sting  of  the  fierce  Cleon  (8i7x^«lt 
a^ttwri  KA/wr^  ap.  Plut.  Per,  33).  And  according 
to  Idomeoeus  {ibid.  35)  Cleon*8  name  was  attach- 
^  to  the  accusation,  to  which  in  the  miseries 
of  the  second  year  Pericles  was  obliged  to  give 
way.  Cleon  at  this  time  was,  we  must  suppose, 
a  violent  opponent  of  the  policy  which  declined 
risking  a  battle  ;  nay,  it  is  possible  he  may  also 
have  indulged  freely  in  invectives  against  the  war 
in  general 

In  427  the  submission  of  the  MytOeneans  brings 
him  more  prominently  before  us.  He  was  now 
Mtabliihed  fiairiy  as  demagogue,  (t^  SiiH^  '^ 
voAi)  h  Ty  T^€  wtOop^aroSf  Thuc  iii.  86.)  The 
<ielibeiation8  on  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  uncon- 
ditioDal  surrender  of  these  revolted  allies  ended  in 
the  adoption  of  his  motion, — that  the  adult  males 
■honld  be  pnt  to  death,  the  women  and  children 
>old  for  slaves.  The  morrow,  however,  brought  a 
cooler  mind ;  and  in  the  assembly  held  for  recon- 
•ideration  it  was,  after  a  long  debate,  rescinded. 
The  speeches  which  on  this  second  occasion  Thu- 
cy^ides  ascribes  to  Cleon  and  his  opponent  give  us 
doubtless  no  gronnds  for  any  opinion  on  either  as 
a  ipeaker,  but  at  the  same  time  considerable  ac- 
^ntanee  with  his  own  view  of  Cleon*s  position 
and  charscter.  We  see  plainly  the  effort  to  keep 
op  a  reputation  as  the  straightforward  energetic 
coonaellor;  the  attempt  by  rude  bullying  to  hide 
^^om*  the  people  his  davery  to  th«n ;  the  unscru- 
foimm  use  of  calumny  to  excite  pr^udice  against 
aU  rival  advisers.  **  The  people  were  only  shewing 
(vhat  he  himself  had  long  seen)  their  incapacity 
^  governing,  by  giving  way  to  a  sentimental 
aobnsbesslike  compassion  :  as  for  the  orators  who 
^ted  it,  diey  were,  likely  enough,  paid  for  their 
twoWe."  (Thuc  iii  36—49.) 
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The  following  winter  unmasked  hJs  boldest  ene- 
my. At  the  city  Dionysia,  b.  c.  426,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  numerous  visitors  from  the  subject 
states,  Aristophanes  represented  his  **  Babylonians.** 
It  attacked  the  plan  of  election  by  lot,  and  contain- 
ed  no  doubt  the  first  sketch  of  hu  subsequent  por- 
trait of  the  Athenian  democracy.  Cleon,  it  would 
appear,  if  not  actually  named,  at  any  rate  felt  him- 
self reflected  upon ;  and  he  rejoined  by  a  legal  suit 
against  the  author  or  his  representative.  The  Scho- 
liasts speak  of  it  as  directed  against  his  title  to  Uie 
franchise  (^wieu  Tpo^),  but  it  certainly  also  a»- 
sailed  him  for  insulting  the  government  in  the  pr»- 
sence  of  its  subjects.  (Aristoph.  Achanu  377, 502.) 
About  the  same  time,  however,  before  the  next 
winter^s  Lenaea,  Cleon  himself^  by  means  of  a  com- 
bination among  the  nobler  and  wealthier  (the 
'Imrf it),  was  brought  to  trial  and  condemned  to 
disgorge  five  talents,  which  he  had  extracted  on 
fidse  pretences  from  some  of  the  islanders.  (Aristoph. 
Ackcam.  6,  oomp.  SchoL,  who  refers  to  Theopompus.) 
Thiriwall,  surely  by  an  oversight,  pkoes  this  trial 
after  the  representation  of  the  Knighta.  {HuL  (f 
Orteoe,  iii.  p.  300.) 

In  425  Cleon  reappears  in  general  history,  still  as 
before  the  potent  fiivourite.  The  occasion  is  the  em- 
bassy sent  by  Sparta  with  proposab  for  peace,  after 
the  conomenceraent  of  the  blockade  of  her  citixens  in 
the  island  of  Sphacteria.  There  was  considerable 
elevation  at  their  success  prevalent  among  the  Athe- 
nians ;  yet  numbers  were  truly  anxious  for  peace* 
Cleon,  however,  well  aware  that  peace  would  greatly 
curtail,  if  not  annihilate,  his  power'and  his  emolu- 
ments, contrived  to  work  on  his  countrymenV 
presumption,  and  insiste,d  to  the  ambassadors  on 
the  surrender,  first  of  aU,  of  the  blockaded  party 
with  their  arms,  and  then  the  restoration  in  ex- 
change for  them  of  the  losses  of  &  c.  445,  Nisaea, 
Pegae,  Troexen,  and  Achaia.  Such  concessions  it 
was  beyond  Sparta's  power  to  make  good;  it 
was  even  dangerous  for  her  to  be  known  to  have 
so  much  as  admitted  a  thought  of  them ;  and 
when  the  ambassadors  b^ged  in  any  case  to  have 
commissioners  i4>pointed  ^em  for  private  discus- 
sion, he  availed  himself  of  this  to  break  off  the 
negotiation  by  loud  outcries  against  what  he  pro- 
fiessed  to  regud  as  evidence  of  donUe-dealing  and 
oligarchical  caballing.   (Thuc  i v.  21,  22.) 

A  riiort  time  however  shewed  the  unsonndnesa 
of  his  policy.  Winter  was  approaching,  the  blockade 
daily  growing  more  difikult,  and  escape  daily 
easier;  and  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  securing 
the  prise.  Popular  feeling  now  began  to  run 
stroi^y  against  him,  who  had  induct  the  rejec- 
tion of  those  safe  offers.  Cleon,  with  the  true 
demagogue's  tact  of  catching  the  feeling  of  the 
people,  talked  of  the  felse  reports  with  which  a 
democnunr  let  people  deceive  it,  and  when  ap- 
pointed himself  to  a  board  of  oonmuasbners  for 
mquiry  on  the  spot,  shifted  his  ground  and  began 
to  urge  the  expediency  rather  of  sending  a  force  to 
decide  it  at  once,  adding,  that  if  he  had  been  ge- 
neral, he  would  have  done  it  before.  Nidas,  at 
whom  the  scoff  was  directed,  took  advantage  of  a 
rising  feeling  in  that  direction  among  the  people, 
and  replied  by  begging  him  to  be  under  no  res- 
traint, but  to  take  any  forces  he  pleased  and  make 
the  attempt  What  follows  is  nighly  character* 
istic  Cleoq,  not  having  a  thought  that  the  timid 
Nidas  was  really  venturing  so  unprecedented  a 
step,  profeaied  his  acquiescence,  bat  on  finding  tha 
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matter  treated  as  lerioM,  began  to  be  ditecmoerted 
and  back  oat.  Bat  it  was  intolerable  to  epoil  the 
ioke  by  letting  him  off,  and  the  people  insisted  that 
he  shovdd  abide  by  his  word.  And  he  at  last  re- 
covered his  self-possession  and  coolly  replied,  that  if 
they  wished  it  then,  he  woold  go,  and  would  take 
merely  the  Lemnians  and  Imbrians  then  in  the 
city,  and  bring  them  back  the  Spartans  dead  or 
alive  within  twenty  days.  And  indeed,  says  Thn- 
«ydides,  wild  as  the  proceeding  appeared,  soberer 
minds  were  ready  to  pay  the  price  of  a  considera- 
ble fiulore  abroad  for  the  rain  of  the  demagogue  at 
home. 

Fortune,  howerer,  brought  Cleon  to  Pylos  at 
the  moment  when  he  could  appropriate  for  hu 
needs  the  merit  of  an  enterprise  already  devised, 
«nd  no  doubt  entirely  executed,  by  Demosthenes. 
[Dbmosthxnksl]  He  appears,  however,  not  to 
have  been  without  shrewdness  either  in  the  sdeo- 
tion  of  his  troops  or  his  coadjutor,  and  it  is  at 
least  some  small  credit  that  be  did  not  mar  his 
good  luck.  In  any  case  he  brought  back  his 
prisoners  within  his  time,  among  them  120  Spar- 
tans of  the  highest  blood.  (Thuc  ir.  27 — 39.)  At 
this,  the  crowning  point  of  his  fortunes,  Aristo- 
phanes dealt  him  his  severest  blow.  In  the  next 
winter*s  Lenaea,  B.  c  424,  appeared  **  The 
Knights,**  in  which  Cleon  figores  as  an  actual 
dramatis  persona,  and,  in  de&ult  of  an  artiBcer 
bold  enough  to  make  the  mask,  was  represented  by 
the  poet  himself  with  his  foce  smeared  with  wine- 
lees.  The  play  is  simply  one  satire  on  his  venality, 
rapacity,  ignortace,  violence,  and  cowardice ;  and 
was  1^  least  successful  so  for  as  to  receive  the  first 
prise.  It  treats  of  him,  however,  chiefly  as  the 
leader  in  the  Eodesia ;  the  Wasps,  in  &  c.  422,  si- 
milarly displays  him  as  the  grand  patron  of  the 
abuses  of  the  coorts  of  justice.  He  is  said  to  have 
originated  the  increase  of  the  dicast^s  stipend  from 
one  to  three  obols  (See  Bdckh,  PM,  Eocm.  ofAOemt^ 
Uc  iL  15),  and  in  general  he  professed  to  be  die 
nnhired  advocate  of  the  poor,  and  their  protector 
and  enricher  by  his  judicial  attadcs  on  the  rich. 

The  same  year  (422)  saw,  howev^,  the  doae  of 
his  career.  Late  in  Uie  summer,  he  went  oat, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  yearns  truce,  to  act 
against  Brasidas  in  Chakadioe.  He  seems  to  have 
persuaded  both  himself  and  the  people  of  his  con- 
summate ability  as  a  general,  and  he  took  with 
him  a  magnifiosnt  army  of  the  best  troops.  He 
effected  with  ease  the  capture  of  Torone,  and  then 
moved  towards  Amphipolis,  which  Brasidas  also 
hastened  to  protect  Utterly  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  war,  he  advanced  with  no  fixed  purpose,  but 
rather  to  look  about  him,  up  to  the  vralls  of  the 
city ;  and  on  finding  the  enemy  preparing  to  fldly, 
directed  so  unskilfully  a  precipitate  retreat,  that 
the  soldiers  of  one  vring  presented  their  unprotect- 
ed right  side  to  the  attack.  The  issue  of  the 
combat  is  related  under  Brasidas.  Cleon  himself 
fell,  in  an  early  Bight,  by  the  hand  of  a  Myrcinian 
targeteer.    (Thuc  t.  2,  3,  6—10.) 

Cleon  may  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of 
the  worst  fimlts  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  such 
as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  Pericles.  While 
Pericles  lived,  his  intellectual  and  moral  power  was 
a  sufficient  check,  nor  had  the  assembly  as  yet  be- 
come conscious  of  its  own  sorereignty.  In  later 
times  the  evil  found  itself  certain  siUeTiations ;  the 
coarse  and  illiterate  demagogues  were  succeeded  by 
the  line  of  orators,  and  the  thnme  of  Peridea  was  at 
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hat  worthily  filled  by  Deuosdienea.  How  fis 
most  call  Cleon  the  creatoK  and  how  for  the  caooe  «C 
the  vices  and  evils  of  his  tinte  of  oourae  is  hard  t» 
say ;  no  doubt  he  was  partly  both.  He  is  said  (PhsC 
Nicku,  8)  to  have  first  broken  throogh  the  gravity 
and  seeinliness  of  the  Athenian  assembly  by  a 
loud  and  violent  tone  and  coarse  gestkolatian,  tear- 
ing open  his  dress,  sli^iping  his  thi^  and  rwudig 
about  while  speaking.  It  is  to  tlus  probaUy,  and 
not  to  any  want  of  pure  Athenian  blood,  thaX  the 
title  Paphlagonian  {TlapXarp^^  from  wofA^*), 
given  him  in  the  Rniigfats,  refers.  His  povrer  and 
fomiliarity  with  the  assembly  are  shewn  in  a  stofy 
(Pht  Niciaif  7)^  that  on  one  oecasioa  the  peopb 
waited  for  him,  perhaps  to  propose  some  molMa, 
for  a  long  time,  and  that  he  at  last  appeared  with 
a  garland  on,  and  begged  that  they  woold  pot  eff 
the  meeting  till  the  morrow,  **  for,**  said  be,  **  to- 
day I  have  no  time:  I  am  entertaining  rnemb 
guests,  and  have  just  sacrificed,** — areqnest  whi^ 
the  assembly  took  as  a  good  joke,  and  were  good- 
humoured  enough  to  accede  to. 

Compare  Aristophanbs.  The  passages  in  the 
other  plays,  besides  the  Knights  and  Wa^a,  and 
those  quoted  from  the  Achanuans,  are,  Nwbea^  549, 
580 ;  Bamae,  669—577.  [A.  H.  C) 

CLEON  (KA^«r),  literary.  1.  Of  Curium,  the 
author  of  a  poem  on  the  expedition  of  the  Argo- 
nauts (*Ap7oravruDe(),  fitnn  which  ApoUonius  Rho- 
dius  took  many  parts  of  his  poem.  (SchoL  m 
ApoU,  Rkod,  L  77,  587,  624.) 

2.  Of  Haucarmassvs,  a  rhetoridan,  HtcB  at 
the  end  of  the  5th  and  Uie  beginning  of  the  4th 
century  b.  a    (Pint  Xyt.  25.) 

3.  A  Maonxsian,  appean  to  have  been  ft  phi- 
losopher, firom  the  quotation  which  PomaaiBs 
makes  firom  him.  (x.  4.  $  4.) 

4.  A  Sicilian,  one  of  the  literary  (Sre^s  in 
the  train  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  accordii^ 
to  Curtius,  corrupted  the  jmtfessien  of  good  aits 
by  their  evil  manners.  At  the  banquet,  at  whidi 
the  proposal  was  made  to  adore  Alexander  (&.  c 
3271  Cleon  introduced  the  subject.  (Curt.  vrixL  5. 
§  8.)  Neither  Arrian  nor  Plutarch  mentions  him ; 
and  Arrian  (iv.  10)  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Anax- 
archus  the  same  proposal  and  a  similar  speech  to 
that  which  Curtius  ascribes  to  Cleon. 

5.  Of  Stracuss,  a  geographical  writer, 
tioned  by  Marcianus  (P«r^p6ts,  p.  63).   His 
n«^  rmp  Ai^^MMT,  is  cited  by  St^hanns  Byaaii- 
tinus  («.  o.  'AtfirU).  [P.  S.] 

CLEON  (KA^),  an  oculist  who  most  have 
lired  some  time  before  the  bq;inning  ti  the  C3ir»- 
tian  era,  as  he  is  mentioned  by  Cc^o^  (De  Me- 
dic. vL  6.  $$  5,  8,  11,  pp.  119—121.)  Some  of 
his  prescriptions  are  also  quoted  by  QaJen  (Db 
Ckm^pog,  Medicam,  mc  Looos,  iii.  1,  toL  xiL  pi. 
636),  Aetius  (Lib.  Medic  ii  2.  93,  ii.  S.  15, 
18,  27,  107,  pp.  294,  306,  309,  353),  and  Panfan 
Aegineta.(/>e/20  Afei.  tIL  16,  p.  672.)  [W.A.G.] 

CLEON.  1.  A  sculptor  of  Sicyon,  a  pupil  i 
Antiphanes,  vrho  had  been  taught  by  Poidytns,  a 
follower  of  the  great  Polydetus  of  Argoa.  (Pau^ 
V.  17.  §  1.)  Cleon*s  age  is  determined  by  two 
bronxe  statues  of  Zeus  at  01ymi»a  executed  after 
OL  98,  and  another  of  Deinolochus,  after  Ol.  102. 
(Paus.  vi  1.  §  2.)  He  excelled  in  portiaitrstatws 
(Pkiiomjpiot,  F]m.H.N.  xxxiv.  19,  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  geii<Brsl  term),  of  which  several  athletic  ones 
are  mentioned  by  Pauraniaa.  (vi  3.  $  4»  8.  $  3| 
9.  i  1, 10,  fin.) 
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^  A  punter.  (PHn.  H.N,  zzzr.  40.)   [L.  U.] 

CLEC/NE  (KXci^),  one  of  the  daogfatera  of 

Awput,  fiNmi  whom  the  town  of  Cleonae  in  Pelo- 

ponnesoB  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name. 

(Paut.  ii.  15  §  1;  Diod.  ir.  74.)  [L.  S.] 

CLEONI'CA.      [PAU8ANIA8.] 

CLEONrCUS  (KAWrucof),  of  Nanptetni  in 
Aetolia,  waa  taken  priaoner  by  the  Achaean  ad> 
mini  in  a  detcent  on  the  Aetolian  coast,  in  the  laat 
year  of  the  social  war,  b.  c.  217  ;  bat,  as  he  was  a 
vp^lcrat  of  the  Achaeans,  he  was  not  sold  for  a 
tJare  with  the  other  prisoners,  and  was  oltimately 
released  without  ransom.  (Polyb.  t.  95.)  In  the 
Mine  year,  and  before  his  release,  Philip  V.  being 
anxioas  for  peace  with  the  Aetolians,  employed 
him  as  his  agent  in  sounding  them  on  the  subject 
(t.  102.)  He  was  perhaps  the  same  person  who  is 
mentioMd  in  the  speech  of  Lydscus,  the  Acar- 
Dsnian  envoy  fix.  37),  as  having  been  sent  by  the 
Aetolians,  with  Chlaeneas,  to  exdte  Laoedaemon 
^sintt  Philip,  B.  c.  211.   [Chlainbas.]  [E.E.] 

CLEONIDES.  The  Greek  musical  treatise 
attributed  to  Euclid,  is  in  some  MSS.  ascribed  to 
Ckonides.  [EucLUons.]  His  age  and  history  are 
wholly  unknown.  (Fabric  BibL  Cfraee,  voL  iv. 
p.  79.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

CLECTN YMUS  (KAi«truyiot).  1.  An  Athe- 
nian, who  is  frequently  attacked  by  Aristophanes 
ss  a  pestilent  demagogue,  of  burly  stature,  glut- 
tonous, perjured,  and  cowardly.  ( Aristoph.  Adu  88, 
809,  Eq,  953,  1290,  1369,  Nvb.  352,  399,  668, 
&C,  Vap,  19,  592,  822,  Pax,  438,  656,  1261, 
Av.  289,  1475 ;  comp.  Ael.  F.  H,  l  27.) 

2.  A  Spartan,  son  of  Sphodrias,  was  much  be- 
loved by  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Agesihuis.  When 
Sphodrus  was  brought  to  trial  for  his  incursion 
mto  Attica  in  n.  c  378,  the  tears  of  Cleonymus 
prevailed  on  the  prince  to  intercede  with  Agesilaus 
OQ  his  behall  The  king,  to  gratify  his  son,  used 
sli  his  influence  to  save  the  accused,  who  was  ao- 
cordingly  acquitted.  Cleonymus  was  extremely 
grateful,  and  assured  Archidunus  that  he  would  do 
hit  best  to  give  him  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  their 
friendship.  He  kept  his  promise  well,  acting  ever 
np  to  the  Spartan  standard  of  virtue,  and  rell  at 
liractia,  B.  c.  371,  bravely  fighting  in  the  foremost 
nnki.  (Xen.  HelL  v.  4.  §§  25—33;  Pint.  ^^st. 
25,28.) 

3.  The  younger  son  of  Cleomenes  II.,  king  of 
Sparta,  and  nnde  of  Arena  I.,  was  excluded  from 
the  th2x>ne  on  his  Other's  death,  b.  c.  309,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  general  dislike  inspired  by  his 
violent  and  tyrannical  temper.  In  B.  a  803,  the 
Tsrentines,  being  at  war  with  the  Romans  and 
Locanians,  asked  aid  of  Sparta,  and  requested  that 
the  cmnmand  of  the  required  raooours  mi^t  be 
given  to  Cleonymus.  The  request  was  granted, 
snd  Cleonymus  crossed  over  to  Italy  with  a  con- 
ndeimble  force,  the  mere  display  of  which  is  said 
to  have  frightened  the  Lucanians  into  peace.  Dio- 
<lonia,  who  mentions  this,  says  nothing  of  the  effect 
<)f  the  Spartan  expedition  on  tiie  Romans,  though 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  they  also  concluded  a  trea^ 
•t  this  time  vrith  the  TarentineSb  (See  Arnold, 
Hid.  df  Rome,  voL  ii  p.  315.)  According  to  some 
of  the  Roman  annalists,  Cleonymus  was  defeated 
ud  driven  back  to  his  ships  by  the  consul,  M. 
Aemilius ;  while  others  of  diem  related  that,  Ju- 
nius Bobnlcua  the  dictator  being  sent  against  him, 
k  withdrew  fixmi  Italy  to  avoid  a  conflict  After 
this,  abandoning  a  notion  he  had  fi>tmed  of  freeing 


the  Sicilians  from  the  tyranny  of  Agathocles,  he 
sailed  up  the  Adriatic  and  made  a  piratical  descent 
on  the  country  of  the  Veneti ;  but  he  was  defeated 
by  the  Patavians  and  obliged  to  sail  away.  He 
then  seised  and  garrisoned  Coreyra,  from  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  soon  expelled  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes.  While,  however,  he  still  held  it,  he 
was  recalled  to  Italy  by  intelligence  of  the  revolt 
of  the  Tarentines  and  others  whom  he  had  reduced : 
but  he  was  beaten  off  from  the  coast,  and  returned 
to  Coreyra.  Henceforth  we  hear  no  more  of  him 
till  B.  c.  272,  when  he  invited  Pyrrhus  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Sparta.  [Acrotatus  ;  Chblido- 
NI8.]  (Diod.  XX.  104,  105 ;  Liv.  x.  2 ;  Stiab.  vi. 
p.  280;  Pans.  iiL  6;  Phit  A^  3,  Pyrrk,  26, 
Ac)  [E.  E.] 

CLEOPATRA  (KXtowdrpa).  1.  A  daughter 
of  Idas  and  Marpessa,  and  wife  of  Meleager(Hom. 
IL  ix.  556),  is  said  to  have  hanged  herself  after 
her  husband*s  death,  or  to  have  died  of  griel 
Her  real  name  was  Alcyone.  ( ApoUod.  L  8.  §  3 ; 
Hygin.Fa5.174.) 

2.  A  Danaid,  who  was  betrothed  to  Eteloes  or 
Agenor.  (ApoUod.  ii.  1.  §  5;  Hygin.  Fab,  170.) 
There  are  two  other  mjrthical  personages  of  this 
name  in  ApoUodorus.  (ui.  12.  §  2,  15.  §  2.)  [L.  &] 

CLEOPATRA  (  KAeonirpa  ).  1.  Niece  of 
Attains,  one  of  the  generals  of  Philip  of  Macedonia. 
Philip  married  her  when  he  divorced  Olympias  in 
B.  c.  337  ;  and,  after  his  murder,  in  the  next  year 
she  was  put  to  death  by  Olympias,  being  either 
compelled  to  hang  herself  (Justin,  ix.  7)  or  boiled 
to  death  in  a  bnaen  cauldron.  (Pans.  viii.  7.  $  5.) 
Her  infiint  son  or  daughter,  according  to  Justin, 
perished  with  her,  being  apparently  looked  upon 
as  a  rival  to  Alexander.  (Just  I,  &,  and  ix.  5 ; 
Diod.  xvL  93,  xvil  2;  Plut  AUx,  10.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Philip  and  Olympias,  and 
sister  of  Alejonder  the  Great,  married  Alexandexv 
king  of  Epeirus,  her  uncle  by  the  mother's  side, 
B.  c.  336.  It  was  at  the  celebration  of  her  nup- 
tials, which  took  pkce  on  a  magnificent  scale  at 
Aegae  in  Macedonia,  that  Philip  was  murdered* 
(Diod.  XVL  92.)  Her  husband  died  in  b.  c.  326  ; 
and  after  the  death  of  her  brother,  she  was  sought 
in  marriage  by  several  of  his  generals,  who  thought 
to  strengthen  their  influence  with  the  Maoedoniana 
by  a  connexion  with  the  sister  of  Alexander. 
Leonatus  is  first  mentioned  as  putting  forward  a 
daim  to  her  hand,  and  he  represented  to  Eumenea 
that  he  received  a  promise  of  marriage  from  her. 
(Plut  EwHu  3.)  Perdiccas  next  attempted  to  gain 
her  in  marriage,  and  after  his  death  in  b.  a  321,  her 
hand  was  sought  by  Cassander,  Lysimachus,  and 
Antigonus.  She  renised,  however,  all  these  offers  ; 
and,  anxious  to  escape  from  Sardis,  where  die  had 
been  kept  for  years  in  a  sort  of  honourable  cap- 
tivity, she  readily  acceded  to  proposals  from 
Ptolemy ;  but,  before  she  could  accomplish  her  de- 
sign, die  was  assassinated  by  order  of  Antigonts. 
(Diod.  xviii.  23,  xx.  37 ;  Justin,  ix.  6,  xiiL  6,  ziv. 
1 ;  Arrian,  <xp.  Phot,  p.  70,  ed.  Bekker.) 

3.  A  dauffhter  of  Antiochus  III.  the  Great,  who 
married  Ptokemy  V.  Epiphanes  (&  a  193),  Coele- 
Syria  being  given  her  as  her  dowry  (Appian,  <S^. 
c  5;  Liv.  xxzvii.  3),  though  Antiochus  after* 
wards  repudiated  any  such  arrangement.  (Polyb. 
xzviiL  17.) 

4.  A  daughter  of  the  preceding  and  of  Ptolemy  V. 
Epiphanes,  married  her  brother  Ptolemy  VI.  Phil»- 
metor.   She  had  a  son  by  him,  whom  on  his  death. 
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B.  c.  116,  ills  •ecnu  lo  bate  wiihad  to  phea  <m 
the  throne,  bat  wu  preriiitAd  bf  Ihe  tccnnan  of 
her  brother,  Phjicon  or  ETttgtlei  II.  (Pwlanj 
VII.},  to  whom  Uieiiowii  biuI  hetlumd  weregiTen. 
Hh  Knwai  muideredbj  PhjMon  on  tho  (lay  of  the 
mamsge,  aad  nhe  wu  loon  diTDned  to  nuke  waj 
for  her  ovn  daughter  by  her  former  muruge.  On 
PhyKon'i  retiring  In  Cypnu  lo  ■void  the  hslnd 
which  hi>  tyranny  hod  cauied,  iha  toliciled  ihe  aid 
of  her  Hn-ia-liH,  Demetrioi  Nicator,  king  of 
Syria,  igiinil  hi>  eipected  attack,  offbring  thr 
cnwn  of  Egypt  aa  an  indocement.  During  th( 
period  of  PhywHin'i  Toluntary  exile,  the  loil  anolhei 
ion  (by  her  marriage  Hitb  him),  whom  Phyicoii 
barbarouily  murdered  for  the  eiprcH  porpeae  of 
diiireuing  her,  and  aent  her  hie  manned  limbe,  in 
Thjeitan  &ihion,  on  her  binh-day.  Soon  afieT 
thit,  ibe  wai  obliged  to  take  refuge  with  Deme- 
tttoi,  fouing  the  return  of  Fhyacon,  who,  howoTcr, 
(uapended  htt  hoatililiet  againtt  her.on  Alerander, 
whom  be  had  employed  agiintt  hit  dinSectcd  nb- 
jecta,  letting  up  a  claim  to  the  throne  of  Egypt 
(Jnitin.  iiiTiii.  8,  9,  iiiir.  1,2;  lir.  .^  59; 
Diod.  Ed.  ToL  ii.  p.  602,  ed.  Weii.} 

S.  AdaughterofPulemyVI.Pbilometorby  the 
lait-mentioned  Cleopalni,  manied  &nt  Alexander 
Balai  (b.  c.  150),  the  Syrian  unirper  (1  Mace.  x. 
S7 ;  comp,  Jonph.  Aid.  liii.  i.  §§  t,  S),  and  an 
bii  death  Demetriui  Niator.  (1  Maoc  li.  12; 
Joaeph.  AhI.  liii.  4,  §  7.)  During  the  captivity  of 
the  latter  in  Parthia,  jcaloul  of  the  connexion  which 
be  there  farmed  with  Rhodogune,  the  Panhian  prin- 
ceH,  the  married  An  tiochut  Vll.  SideU,  hiibrather, 
and  alto  nmnierod  UemEtrtatoa  bit  return  (Appian, 
Syr.  68;  Liv.  £^  60),  though  Juttin  and  Jowphut 
(Ant,  liiL  9.  §  3)  npreKul  her  a>  only  refilling 
to  leceiTe  him.  She  a]»  murdered  Seleucua,  her 
•an  by  Nicator,  who  on  hit  father'!  death  auumed 
the  gaiemmentwidtontherainient.  (Appiaii,j^. 
69;  Juatiii.iiiix.1.)  Her  other  Hm  by  Niator, 
Antioehua  VIII.  Orypua,  laccecded  to  the  tbnne 
(n.  c  125}  throngb  her  influence;  bat  when  ibe 
found  him  unwilling  to  concede  hrr  aufGciem 
power,  ahe  attempted  to  make  away  with  him  hy 
oJFering  him  a  cup  of  poiaon  on  hit  nlnrii  from 
eierciw.  HsTing  learnt  her  intention,  he  begged 
ber  to  drink  fint,  and  on  her  refaaal  produced  hia 
witneai,  and  then  repeated  hie  mjueit  aa  the  only 
way  to  dear  herielf,  (Jn  thia  ahe  drank  and  died. 
(Juatin.  mix.  2.)  She  had  another  eon,  by 
Sidetea,  Antiochoa  1X-,  innumed  Cyaieenua  from 
the  plan  of  hia  education.  The  foUowing  coin 
repmenia  on  the  obfene  the  heada  of  Cleopatta 
and  hei  eon  Antiochni  VIII.  Giypoa. 


6.  Another  daughter  of  Ptolemy  VI.  PhUomttor 
and  Cleopatra  [No.  i],  married,  ai  wo  haie  leen, 
her  uncle  Phyacon,  and  on  hia  dralh  vaa  left  heir  of 
the  kingdom  in  conjunctiDn  with  whichcTer  of  hei 
eoia  ahe  choai.     She  wai  compelled  b;  her  p«o^ 
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■he  aoon  pnTailed  on  them  to  expel  him,  and  Hikt 
room  for  her  yminger  aon  Alexaoda,  ber  fanoila 
(Pani.  Tiii.  7),  and  even  lent  an  army  agaant  U- 
thyma  to  Cypnu,  whither  be  had  fled,  and  pal  !• 
death  the  general  who  commanded  it  fiif  ^ng 
him  to  eacape  aliie.  Terrified  at  ha  oadl}, 
Aleomdei  alao  retired,  bat  waa  recalled  b]  la 
mother,  who  attempted  to  anaiiiiiatr  him,  bu  ra 
henelf  put  to  death  by  him  ere  abe  csald  cfidcl 
her  object,  b.  c  89.     (Jmtin.  mix.  *.) 

7.  A  daughterof  Ptolemy  PhyaconaDdClHfaBa 
[No.  6],  married  fint  her  brother  Ptokuj  VIIL 
I'thynu,bDtwudiToroed  from  him  by  hk  nmliti; 
and  fied  into  Syria,  where  ihe  married  Aniiochgi 
IX.  Cyiioenu*,  who  was  then  in  anna  again*  Ua 
brother  Orypua,  abont  B.  c  117,  aitd  aDcco^ 
tampered  with  the  latter'a  army.  A  balik  lai 
place,  in  which  Cyiisenua  waa  defeated  ;  and  it 
then  Sed  to  Antioch,  which  waa  beaieged  at 
taken  by  Orypoa,  and  Cleopatra  waa  aamsdtRd 
by  him  to  the  Tengeaoce  of  hia  wife  Tryphiaa, 
her  own  aiater,  who  had  her  murdned  in  ■  Uofk 
in  which  ahe  had  taken  refnge.  (Jiutm.  xxfix.  IJ 

B.  Another  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Phyaoca.  mm- 
ried  bet  brother  Lalhyma  (on  her  aiaur  [Na.  7] 
being  diToroed),  and  on  hi*  exile  lemBaid  a 
Egypt,  and  then  married  Antioehua  XL  Eft- 
phanea,  and  on  hi*  death  Antioehua  £.  EoKbi. 
She  waa  heaie^  by  Tigianea  in  Syria  v  Unf- 
potamia,  and  either  taken  and  killed  by  him  (Sok 
III  p-  719),  or,  according  to  Joaephna  (Aid.  no. 
16.  I  1),  relieied  by  Lncullu'  inniioa  if  A^ 
menia.  She  waa  the  mother  of  Antiochaa  XIII. 
Auaticiia.     She  ii  more  generaUy  called  Sdraa. 

9.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  IX.  Lattayru,  ondly 
called  Berenice.     [BlKINIca,  Nb  4.] 

10.  Third  and  eldeat  aurriTing  daug*""  ^  ^ 
lemy  Anielea,  wai  bom  towarda  ibe  nd  of  KC 
69,  and  waa  comequently  Kienteen  at  the  dnth  of 
her  biher,  who  in  hia  will  appointed  her  bar  tl  lu 
kingdom  in  conjunction  with  her  yotugn  hrotbe, 
Ptolemy,  whom  the  waa  to  marry.  The  pewaal 
charms  for  which  ahe  waa  ao  binal,  ahewed  thiai- 
•clvea  in  early  youth,  aa  we  an  told  fay  Appu(& 
C.  T.  8),  that  alie  made  an  japteiaion  on  tbe  kin 
of  Antony  in  her  fifteenth  yeoT,  when  he  waa  U 
Alexandria  with  Oabbiiua.  Her  jdnt  te«D  U 
not  lait  long,  aa  Ptolemy,  or  rather  Pothnai  aad 
AchiUat,  hi*  chief  adniera,  expelled  her  Ina 
the  thiune,  about  n.  c.  49.  She  recreaied  iaM 
Syria,  and  theK  collected  an  army  with  ■kach 
■he  deagned  to  fbice  her  brother  to  letsaeai  bs. 
But  an  eaaier  way  toon  preaented  iiadf ;  lie  la  Ik* 
following  year  (^esr  arrirtd  in  ^ypt  ia  pannt 
of  Pompey,  and  took  upon  hiraaelf  to  anaagc  aaAr 
tore  between  Cleosaim  and  her  btntha.  (Cica. 
B.C.iii.  103,  107.)  Being  inflmed  <tf  CMBT'a 
■naitary  diapoaition,  ahe  naolTed  to  a?ail  hoacV 
of  it,  and,  either  at  hia  lequett,  Kccadinf  a  n» 
(aich,  or  of  her  own  accord,  dandeatmely  JirWi 

and  by  the  chamu  of  hei  peraon  and  Take  aod  Aie 
badnation  of  hei  manntr,  obtained  mi  ai  aa^ 
dancy  oier  him,  that,  in  the  wotda  of  DioaO^B 
(xIlI.  3S),  fnaa  being  the  jndge  betweaa  bv  aad 
her  hrother,  he  became  ha  adncata.  AecM'^ag 
to  Plutarch,  ahe  made  her  entry  into  Ckewt^ 
apartment  in  a  bale  of  cloth,  wbicb  waa  haaght 
by  ApaUndorua.  bei  attcndut,  a>  a  piaiil  !■> 
Caeaai.    Uowerei  thia  raa;  be,  bn  pha  My 
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•aceeeded,  and  we  find  her  nplaoed  on  the  thnme, 
much  to  the  indignation  of  ner  brother  and  the 
Egyptiana,  who  inrolred  Caenr  in  a  war  in  which 
he  ren  gVMt  personal  riak,  but  which  ended  in  his 
&roar.  In  the  course  of  it,  yoong  Ptolemy  was 
killed,  probably  drowned  in  the  Nile  (Lir.  Ep, 
112;  Hirt  B.  Alex.  31;  Dion  Cass.  xlii.  43),  and 
Ckopatra  obtained  the  nndivi^^  role.  She  was 
however  associated  by  Caesar  with  another  brother 
of  the  same  name,  and  still  qoite  a  child,  with  a 
▼iew  to  conciliate  the  Egyptians,  with  whom  she 
appears  to  have  been  Tery  nnpopnlar  (Dion  Cass. 
xlil  34),  and  she  was  also  nominally  married  to 
him. 

While  Caesar  was  in  Egypt,  Cleopatra  Hved  in 
midisgaised  connexion  with  him,  and  would  have 
detained  him  then  longer,  or  have  accompanied 
him  at  once  to  Rome,  but  for  the  war  with  Phar- 
Moes,  which  tore  him  from  her  arms.    She  how- 
erer  joined  him  in  Rome,  in  company  with  her 
Bominal  husband,  and  there  continued  the  same 
open  intercourse  with  him,  liTing  in  apartments  in 
hif  house,  much  to  the  ofienoe  of  the  Romans. 
(Doobts  have  been  thrown  on  her  visit  to  Rome, 
bat  the  eridence  of  Cicero  (ad  AtL  »▼.  8),  of  Dion 
Caashu  (xliii  27),  and  Suetonius  (Oaei.  35),  seems 
to  be  ccmclttsive.)     She  was  loaded  with  honours 
and  presents  by  Caesar,  and  seems  to  have  stayed 
at  Rome  till  his  death,  &  c  44.    She  had  a  son 
by  him,  named  Caesarion,  who  was  afterwards  put 
to  death  by  Augustus.    Caesar  at  least  owned  him 
as  his  son,  thoi^  the  paternity  was  questioned  by 
some  contemporaries  [Cabsarion]  ;  and  the  charac- 
ter of  Cleopatra  perhaps  fiivonrs  the  doubt.    After 
the  death  of  Cacwar,  she  fled  to  Egypt,  and  in  the 
troubles  which  ensued  she  took  the  side  of  the  tri- 
umvirate, and  assisted  Dohibella  both  by  sea  and 
bmd,  resisting  the  threats  of  Cassias,  who  was  pre- 
paring to  attack  her  when  he  was  called  away  by  the 
entreaties  of  Brutus.    She  also  sailed  in  person 
with  a  considerable  fleet  to  assist  Antony  after  the 
defeat  of  DolabeUa,  but  was  prevented  from  join- 
ing him  by  a  storm  and  the  bail  state  of  her  health. 
She  had  however  done  sufficient  to  prove  her  at- 
tachment to  Caesar*s  memory  (which  seems  to 
hare  been  sincere),  and  also  to  furnish  her  with 
arguments  to  use  to  Antony,  who  in  the  end  of 
the  year  4 1  came  into  Asia  Minor,  and  there  sum- 
OMned  Cleopatra  to  attend,. on  the  charge  of  having 
iailed  to  co-operate  with  the  triumvirate  against 
Oiesar^s  murderers.    She  was  now  in  her  twenty- 
eighth  year,  and  in  the  perfection  of  matured 
bouity,  which  in  conjunction  with  her  talents  and 
eloquence,  and  perhaps  the  early  impression  which 
we  have  mentioned,  completely  won  the  heart  of 
Antony,  who  henceforth  appears  as  her  devoted 
lover  and  slave.    We  read  in  Plutarch  ekborate 
descriptions  of  her  well-known  voyage  up  the  Cyd- 
nos  in  Cilicia  to  meet  Antony,  and  the  magnificent 
entertaiimients  which  she  gave,  which  were  re- 
markable not  less  for  good  taste  and  variety  than 
splendour  and  profuse  expense.    One  of  these  is 
also  celebrated  in  Athenaeus  (iv.  29).    The  first 
use  decmatn  made  of  her  influence  was  to  procure 
the  death  of  her  younger  sister,  Arainoe,  who  had 
once  set  up  a  daim  to  the  kingdom.  (Appian,  AC 
V.  8,9;    Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  24.)     Her  brother, 
Ptolemy,  she  seems  to  have  made  away  with  be- 
fore by  poison.    She  also  revenged  herself  on  one  of 
her  generals,  Serapion,  who  Imd  assisted  Cassias 
tootnry  to  her  orders,  and  got  into  her  hands  a 
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person  whom  the  people  of  Aradus  had  set  up  to 
counterfeit  the  elder  of  her  two  brothers,  who 
perished  in  Egypt  All  these  were  torn  from  the 
sanctuaries  of  temples ;  but  Antony,  we  learn  fittm 
both  Dion  and  Appian,  was  so  entirely  ensUved 
by  Cleopatra^s  charms,  that  he  set  at  nought  all 
ties  of  religion  and  humanity.  (Appian,  A  C  v.  9 ; 
Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  24.) 

Cleopatra  now  returned  to  Egypt,  where  Antony 

rt  some  time  in  her  company ;  and  we  read  of 
luxury  of  their  mode  of  living,  and  the  un- 
bounded empire  which  she  possessed  over  him. 
The  ambition  of  her  character,  however,  peeps  out 
even  in  theae  scenes,  particularlT  in  the  fishing 
anecdote  recorded  by  Plutarch.  {AnL  29.)  Her 
connexion  with  Antony  was  interrupted  for  a  short 
time  by  his  marriage  with  Octavia,  but  vras  re- 
newed on  his  return  firom  Italy,  and  again  on  his 
return  frtnn  his  Parthian  expedition,  when  she 
went  to  meet  him  in  Syria  with  money  and  provi- 
sions for  his  army.  He  then  returned  to  EJgypt, 
and  gratified  her  ambition  by  assigning  to  her 
children  by  him  many  of  the  conquered  provinces. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32.)  According  to  Josephus  (Ant, 
XV.  4.  §  2),  during  Antonyms  expedition  Cleopatra 
went  into  Judaea,  part  of  which  Antony  had  assign- 
ed to  her  and  Herod  necessarily  ceded,  and  there  at- 
tempted to  win  Herod  by  her  charms,  probably  with 
a  view  to  his  ruin,  but  fidled,  and  was  in  danger  of 
being  put  to  death  by  him.  The  report,  however,  of 
Octavia^s  having  left  Rome  to  join  Antony,  made 
Cleopatra  tremble  for  her  influence,  and  she  there- 
fore extfted  aU  her  powen  of  pleasing  to  endeavour 
to  retain  it,  and  bewailed  her  sad  lot  in  being  only 
regarded  as  his  mistress,  and  therefore  beinff  liable 
to  be  deserted  at  pleasure.  She  feigned  that  her 
health  was  sufifering, — ^in  short,  put  forth  all  her 
pNOwera, and  auceeeded.  (Plut  AnL  53.)  From  this 
time  Antony  appears  quite  infetuated  by  his  at- 
tachment, and  willing  to  humour  every  caprice  of 
CleopatTL  We  find  her  assuming  the  title  of  Isis, 
and  giving  audience  in  that  dress  to  ambassadors, 
that  of  Osiris  being  adopted  by  Antony,  and  their 
children  called  by  the  title  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  and  declared  heirs  of  unbounded  territories. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32,  33, 1.  4,  5.)  She  was  sa- 
luted by  him  with  Uie  title  of  Queen  of  Queens, 
attended  by  a  Ronum  guard,  and  Artavasdes,  the 
captive  kiiig  of  Armenia,  vras  ordered  to  do  her 
homage.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  39.)  One  can  hardly 
wonder  that  Augustus  should  represent  Antony 
to  the  Romans  as  ^bewitched  by  that  accursed 
Egyptian  ^  (Dion  Cass.  1.  26)  ;  and  he  was 
not  slow  in  availing  himself  of  the  disgust  which 
Antonyms  conduct  occasioned  to  make  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  crush  him.  War,  however,  waa 
declared  against  Cleopatra,  and  not  against  An- 
tony, as  a  less  invidious  way.  (Dion  Cass.  L  6.) 
Cleopatra  insisted  on  accompanying  Antony  in  the 
fleet ;  and  we  find  them,  after  visiting  Samoa  and 
Athens,  where  they  repeated  what  Plutareh  calls 
the  ferce  of  their  public  entertaimnents,  opposed  to 
Augustus  at  Actium.  Cleopatra  indeed  persuaded 
Antony  to  retreat  to  Eg}-pt,  but  the  attack  of 
Augustus  frustrated  this  intention,  and  the  femous 
battle  took  place  (b.  c.  31)  in  the  midst  of  which, 
when  fortune  was  wavering  between  the  two  par- 
ties, Cleopatra,  weary  of  suspense,  and  alarmed  at 
the  intensity  of  the  battle  (Dion  Cass.  1.  33),  gave 
a  sigmd  of  retreat  to  her  fleet,  and  herself  led 
Uie  way.    Augustus  in  vain  pursued  her,  and  she 
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raadi  ha  my  to  Ahiaiidria,  the  hubonr  of  vhidi 
■Ilb  entered  with  her  prowt  cnnmed  imd  niuii 
•Handing,  u  if  victorious,  fcBiing  An  oatlHonk  it 
the  cilj.  With  ths  aome  view  oF  retaining  lb< 
Aleiuidiiani  in  their  oUcgiuice,  the  mi  Anlooj 
(wbo  Mon  jnined  hei)  proclaimed  their  children, 
AntfUtu  and  Cltopatts.  of  age.  She  then 
pu«d  to  defend  hertelf  in  Alerandiia,  and 
■ent  embauiei  to  the  neighbouring  trihea  for  aid. 
(Dion  Cau.  li.  6.)  She  had  alu  a  plul  of 
tiring  to  Spein,  or  to  the  Penian  golf;  I 
uther  wai  building  ihipa  in  the  Red  Sek,  M  Dion 
aiwrti,  or,  according  to  Plutarch,  intcndod  to 
draw  her  ihipa  acrou  (he  iithmoi  of  Suec  Which- 
ever waa  the  caae,  the  ihipa  were  burnt  hj  the 
Areba  of  Petia,  and  thii  hope  &iled.  She  ktd- 
pled  not  to  bchwd  AitaTaidea,  and  lend  hii  head 
■1  a  bribe  for  aid  to  the  king  of  Media,  who  waa 
hii  eDem]'.  Finding,  howeier,  no  aid  njgh,  aha 
prepared  to  negotiate  with  Augnitua,  and  wn 
on  bi*  approafh  her  aceptre  and  throne  (onlc 
to  Antony),  ai  thereby  reogning  her  kingdom. 
Hia  public  antwer  required  ber  to  reaign  and  inb- 
mit  to  a  trial ;  but  he  prinlely  urged  hsr  to  make 
■way  with  Antony,  and  promiaed  that  ihe  ihould 

Tbyriua,  Oeaar'a  &eedman,  biooght  limilac  tenna, 
and  npreiKnted  Auguilua  as  captivated  by  her, 
which  ahe  acema  Is  hare  believed,  and,  Meisg 
Antony't  fbrtunei  deapeiale,  betrayed  Pelnainm  to 
Augugtua,  prerented  the  Aleiandriani  from  going 
out  againit  him,  and  fnutrated  Aniony't  plan  of 
escaping  to  Rome  by  penuading  the  fleet  to  deaert 
him.  E^he  then  Bed  to  a  mauioleum  ahe  had  built, 
where  ahe  had  collected  her  moat  valuable  tieaaurea, 
and  proclaimed  her  intention  of  patting  an  end 
to  her  life,  wilb  a  view  to  entice  Antony  thitber. 
and  thui  eniure  hii  capture.  [Thia  ia  the  accotmt 
of  Dion  Cauiui,  !L  6,  8 — 11;  the  nme  &eta 
for  the  moat  part  are  recorded  by  Plntarcb,  who 
however  repreienta  CleopatraV  perfdy  aa  1ea>  glar- 
ing.) She  then  had  Antony  iofonned  of  bei  dath, 
aa  though  to  peraoade  him  to  die  with  bar ;  and 
thia  Btratagem,  if  indeed  ahe  had  thn  object,  foUj 
Bucceeded,  and  he  waa  drawn  op  into  tbe  unGoiah- 
ed  mauaoleum,  and  died  in  her  aima.  She  did  not 
bowever  rentiire  to  meet  Aagnatui,  thongb  hia 
riral  waa  deed,  but  remained  in  the  manaolenm, 
ready  if  need  waa  to  put  hervlf  to  death,  for  which 
|nipoae  >he  had  aapa  and  other  Tenomoo*  animala 
III  nsdineaa.  Augoatna  conCriTed  to  apprehend 
ber,  and  had  all  inalinmenta  of  death  rsnoved, 

of  which  aee  Dion  C^aa.  li.  12,  13,  and  Plut. 
.i<*l;83).  Thechanniof  Clea|ia(n,baweTer,biled 
in  aoftning  the  colder  heart  of  AuguatUL  He 
only  **  bade  ber  be  of  good  cbcer,  and  fear  no  lio- 
lence."  Seeing  that  tier  caie  waa  deaptnte,  and 
delennined  at  all  eventa  not  to  be  earned  ca{IUTe 
to  Rome,  the  reaolved  on  death ;  but  in  order  to 
compaaa  thia,  it  waa  neceaary  to  diaarm  the  vigi- 
lance of  her  goaleia,  and  ahe  did  thia  by  feigning 


ceeded,  and  ibe  waa  thereby  i 
to  her  Ule,  either  by  the  poiaon  of  as  aap,  or  by  a 
poiioned  oomh  (Dion  Caat.  li.  U  i  Pint.  A*i.  B5, 
B6),  the  fanner  tuppoaition  being  adopted  by  mott 
wnlen.  (Snet  Auff.  17  ;  Gsleo.  Tteriac  ad  Fit 
p.  4B0,  ed.  Batil ;  VeU.  Pat.  ii  87.) 
Ciei^iatta  died  in  k  c  30,  in  Uk  thiity-nioth 
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year  of  het  age,  and  with  her  ended  the  dyaail; 
of  the  Ptolemlea  in  EgypL  She  had  thne  cbiUin 
by  Antony :  Alexander  and  Cleopatn.  whn  bcr 
twint,  and  Ptolemy  nniamed  Huladelphua.  Tit 
leading  point*  of  her  -'■■—"->  wwa,  — "'■'™'  aad 
vctuptuoaaneaa.  Hiatoiy  pnaenla  ta  na  ibe  Ikwb 
a>  the  prevailing  motive,  the  latlei  bring  fraqaally 
employed  only  aa  the  meana  of  gnti^ing  it.  li 
all  the  storiea  of  her  huiuy  and  Unafc  eipsaa, 
there  ia  a  qilendour  and  a  giandear  that  ioewhal 
reSnea  them.  (See  Pbn.  H.  JV.  ii.  £8.)  la  tin 
day*  of  her  ptw^erity,  ber  amganee  waa  a»- 
hounded,  and  ahe  loved  to  iwear  by  the  Ca|atil, 
in  which  ahe  hoped  to  reign  with  Antony.  SJir 
waa  avaridona,  to  anpply  her  eitzavagaDce,  m4 
cruel,  or  al  leaat  had  no  refpid  fiir  hima  Ufc 
when  her  own  objecta  ware  ooneenied, — a  Cieai 
with  a  weman^  aprice.  Her  talent*  mm  p^ 
and  varied ;  ber  knewledge  of  kmoage*  waa  pa- 
eoliariy  lemariohle  (Pint.  jiat.  27).  efwUii^ 


dila  feom  tha  bet,  that  her  pRdeceaaan  had  M 

been  aUe  to  maater  oi       '     ~       " 
had  forgotten  their  n 


She  added  the  library  of  PergamiB,  ptvaailidN 
her  by  Antony,  to  that  of  Aicnndria.  Her  inij 
and  Teratile  wit,  her  knowledge  of  honaa  aataie 
andpowerofoaingitiher  "~ 


e  aDbjecta  of  well-attealad  poiie.    na 


e  foUowing  ooin  reinanita  tha  bead  d 
m  tbe  obrow,  and  Qeoiiatn^  oi  the  ce 


II.  Daughter  of  Antony,  the  trimsvir,  ml 
Cleopatia,  «a*  bom  with  her  twin  bntba  Alei- 
ander  in  B.  C.^.  Het  eariy  hiatoiy  till  the  nat 
the  waa  earned  to  Rome  ii  given  noder  AxMnn- 
nu,  p.  112,  a.  She  eontinied  to  reaideal  Row 
till  her  marriage  with  Jnha,  king  of  Naaudia,  arba 
waa  brought  to  Rome  in  K.  c.  46,  when  qaile  a  bij, 
along  wiSi  hia  bther,  after  the  defeat  of  the  but 
by  Caew.  (Dion  Caaa.  11  IS;  Plat.  AmL  S7.) 
By  Juba,  Cleopatn  had  two  cbildm,  Ptaloay, 
who  ancceeded  aim  in  the  kingdom,  and  Draslk, 
who  mamed  Antontua  Felix,  the  gorens  of 
Judaea.  Tbe  fiillowing  coin  cmtaina  the  bead  </ 
Juha  on  the  obiene,  and  Cleopatra^  on  Ibe  icieDK. 


Tigranea,  kinf  of  Annenia,    Sk 
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been  a  woman  of  great  coniage  and  epirit    (Plot. 
Xhc  22 ;  Appian,  MUk  108 ;  Justin,  xxxriiu  3.) 

13.  A  courteaan  of  the  emparor  ClaudiaB.  (Tac. 
Aim,  XL  SO.) 

14.  A  wife  of  the  poet  Martial,  who  has  written 
an  epigram  relating  to  her.  (JE^  iv.  21.)  [J.  £.  B.] 

CLEOPATRA  {Kk»owJerpa),  the  authoress  of  a 
work  on  Cosmetics  (Kooftirruc^,  or  Kotrfifirued), 
who  most  hate  Utc^  some  time  in  or  before  the 
fiist  century  after  Christ,  as  her  work  was  abridged 
byCriton.  (Qtlea^  Ih  Chmpoi.  Medioam.  tee.  £m9j 
L  3.  voL  xiL  p.  446.)  The  work  is  several  times 
quoted  by  Gale»(t6K/.  i.  1, 2, 8,  pp.  403, 432, 492, 
Jk  PomL  et  Memt.  c  10.  vol.  zix.  p.  767),  Aettns 
(Lib,  Medic,  iL  2.  56,  p.  278^  and  Paulas  Aegi- 
neta.  (De  Re  Med,  iiL  2.  p.  413.)  Though  at 
first  sight  one  might  suspeet  that  Cleopatra  was  a 
fictitioas  nameattadiedto  a  treatise  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, it  docs  not  really  appear  to  have  been  so,  as, 
wheievw  the  work  if  mieHitioned,  the  authoress  is 
spoken  of  as  if  she  were  a  real  person,  though  no 
ptrticufaua  of  her  personal  history  are  preserred. 
A  woik  on  the  Diseases  of  Women  is  attributed 
either  to  this  Cleopatra,  or  to  the  Egyptian  queen ; 
an  epitome  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  Caspar 
WolTb  Vcbtmem  Cfyiaeoiormmj  &Cn  Basil  1566, 
1586,  1697,  4to.  [W.  A.  G.] 

CLEOPHANTUS(KXf<(^«rros).  1.  A  Greek 
physician,  who  liyed  probably  about  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century  B.  c,  as  he  was  the  tutor  ci 
Antigenea  (Cael.  AureL  De  Mcfb.  AeuL  iL  10.  p. 
96)  and  Mnemon.  (GaL  Comment,  m  Htppoer, 
"^EpidLJUr  ii  4,  iii  71,  vol.  xvil  pti.  pp.603, 
731.)  He  seems  to  have  been  known  among  the 
ancients  for  his  use  of  wine,  and  is  several  times 
quoted  by  PHny  (/f.  M  xx.  15,  xxiv.  92,  xxvl 
8),  Cekoa  {De  Medic  iii  14.  p.  51),  Galen  (De 
Cbmpos.  Afedioam,  tee,  Loeot,  ix.  6,  voL  xiiL  p. 
310;  De  Chtiyioe,  Medieam,  tee,  Ge$u  viL  7,  voL 
xiii.  p.  985 ;  Zk  Antid,  ii.  1,  vol.  xiv.  p.  108),  and 
Cadnis  Aureliaous  {De  Mwrb.  AtmU  il  39,  p.  176). 
2.  Anothtf  physician  of  the  same  name,  who 
attended  A.  Chientius  Avitus  in  the  first  century 
E.  c,  and  who  is  called  by  Cicero  **  medicus  igno- 
bilis,  sed  spectatus  homo^  (jtro  CUunL  16),  must 
■ot  be  eonfounded  with  &e  preceding.  [W.  A.G.] 
CLEOPHANTUS,  one  of  the  myUiic  inven- 
tors of  painting  at  Corinth,  who  is  said  to  have 
followed  Demaratns  in  his  Bight  firam  Cormth  to 
Etruria.    (Plin.  H,  N,  xxxv.  5.)  [L.  U.] 

CLE'OPHON  (KAco^r).  1.  An  Athenian 
demagogue,  of  obscure  and,  according  to  Aristo- 
phanes {Ban,  677),  of  Thracian  origin.  The 
meaBneas  of  his  birth  is  mentioned  also  by  Aelian 
{V.  H.  bL  43X  and  is  said  to  have  bera  one  of 
the  grounds  on  which  he  was  attacked  by  Plato, 
the  comic  poet,  in  his  play  called  **  Cleophon.** 
(SchoL  ad  Aritlopk,  L  c)  lie  vp^ean  throughout 
his  career  in  vehonent  opposition  to  the  oligarchical 
party,  of  which  his  political  contest  with  Critias, 
as  referred  to  by  Ariatotle  {lOM.  u  15.  $  13),  is  an 
instanee  ;  and  we  find  him  on  diree  several  occa- 
sions eceitistng  his  influence  sueeessfidly  for  the 
prevention  of  peace  with  Sparta.  The  first  of  these 
waa  in  B.  c.  410,  after  the  battle  of  Cyzicus,  when 
very  fisrounUe  terms  were  offered  to  the  Athe- 
nians (Diod.  xiii.  52,  53;  Wess.  ad  ho. ;  Clinton, 
F.  H,  sab  anno  410) ;  and  it  has  been  thought 
that  a  passage  in  the  **  Orestes^  of  Euripides, 
whidi  was  represented  in  b.  g.  408,  was  pointed 
Clei^hon  and  his  evil  counsel  (See  1 892, 
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— mhrl  r^  dtfUmrat  din/ip  ris  dBvp^yXmavot, 
«c  T.  X.)  The  second  occasion  was  alter  Uie  battle 
of  Arginnsae,  &  c.  406,  and  the  third  after  that  of 
Aegospotami  in  the  following  year,  when,  resisting 
the  demand  of  the  enemy  for  the  partial  demolition 
of  the  Long  Walls,  he  is  said  to  have  threatened 
death  to  any  one  who  should  make  mention  of 
peace.  (Aristot  ap.SokoLad  ArittopkRaau  1528; 
Aesch.  de  Fait,  Leg.  p,dS^  e,  Qet.  p.  75;  Thirl- 
wall*s  Greeeey  vol  iv.  pp.  89, 125,  158.)  It  is  to 
the  second  of  the  above  occasions  that  Anstophanes 
refers  in  the  last  line  of  the  **  Frogs,**  where,  in 
allusion  also  to  the  foreign  origin  of  Cleophon,  the 
chorus  gives  him  leave  to  fight  to  his  hearths  con- 
tent in  his  native  fields.  During  the  siege  of 
Athens  by  Lysander,  &  c.  405,  the  Athenian 
council,  in  which  the  oligarchical  party  had  a 
majority,  and  which  had  been  denounced  by  Cleo- 
phon  as  a  band  of  traitorous  conspirators,  were 
mstigated  by  Satyrus  to  imprison  lum  and  bring 
him  to  trial  on  a  chaige  of  nt^glect  of  military  duty, 
which,  as  Lysias  says,  was  a  mere  pretext  Be- 
fore a  regular  court  of  justice  he  would  doubtless 
have  been  acquitted,  and  one  Nicomaehus  therfr- 
fore,  who  had  been  entrusted  with  a  commission 
to  collect  the  laws  of  Solon,  was  suborned  by  his 
enemies  to  fiibricate  a  law  for  the  occasion,  invest* 
ing  the  council  with  a  share  in  the  j^ri8diction  of 
the  case.  This  law  is  even  sud  to  have  been 
shamelessly  produced  on  the  very  day  of  the  trial, 
and  Cleophon  of  course  was  condemned  and  put  to 
death, — ^not,  however,  without  opposition  firom  the 
people,  since  Xenophon  speaks  of  his  losing  his  life 
in  a  sedition.  (Lys.  e.  Nicom.  p.  184,  c.  Agor.  p. 
130 ;  Xen.  Hdl.  L  7.  $  35.)  The  same  year  had 
already  witnessed  a  strong  attack  on  Cleophon  by 
the  comic  poet  Plato  in  the  play  of  that  name 
above  alluded  to,  as  well  as  the  notices  of  him,  not 
complimentary,  in  the  **  Frogs**  of  Aristophanes. 
If  we  may  trust  the  latter  {Thetm.  805),  his  pri- 
vate lifo  waa  as  profligate  as  his  public  career  was 
mischievous.  By  Isocntes  also  {de  Pac,  p.  174,  b.) 
he  is  classed  with  Hyperbdus  and  contrasted  with 
the  worthies  of  the  good  old  time,  and  Andocides 
mentions  it  as  a  disgrace  that  his  house  was  in- 
habited, during  his  exile,  by  Cleophon,  the  harp- 
manufiicturer.  (Andoc.  de  Mytt.  p.  19.)  On  toe 
other  hand,  he  cannot  at  any  rate  be  reckoned 
among  those  who  have  made  a  thriving  and  not 
over-honest  trade  of  patriotism,  for  we  learn  from 
Lysias  {de  Arid,  Bon.  p.  156),  that,  though  he 
managed  the  affiurs  of  the  state  for  many  years,  he 
died  at  last,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  in  poverty. 
(Comp.  Meineke,  Hitt.  Crit,  Com.  Graec.  p.  171, 
&c) 

2.  A  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  the  names  of  ten  of 
whose  dramas  are  given  by  Suidas  (s. ««).  He  is 
also  mentioned  by  Aristotle.  {PoiU.  2, 22.)  [£.  E.] 

CLEOPTCyLEMUS  (KXeoirr<(Af/ior),  a  noble 
Chalddian,  whose  daughter,  named  Euboea,  An- 
tiochus  the  Great  married  when  he  wintered  at 
Chalds  in  b.  a  192.  (Polyh.  xx.  8 ;  Liv.  xxxvi. 
1 1;  Diod.  Fmgm.  lib.  xxix.)  [£.  E.] 

CLECSTRATUS  (KAe^orporoj),  an  astro- 
nomer of  Tenedos.  Censorinus  {de  Dte  Nat.  c  1 8) 
considers  him  to  have  been  the  real  inventor  of  the 
Octaelerity  or  cycle  of  eight  years,  which  was  used 
before  the  Hetonic  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  and 
which  was  pqiubirly  attributed  to  Eudoxns.  Theo- 
phrasttts  (de  Sign.  Pluv.  p.  239,  ed.  Basil  1541) 
mentions  him  as  a  meteorological  observer  along 
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with  Matricetas  of  Hethynma  and  Phaeimifl  of 
Athens,  and  layi  that  Meton  waa  taught  by  Phar 
einus.  If^  therefore,  Callistnttis  was  contempoiaiy 
with  the  latter,  which  howeTer  is  not  cU»r,  he 
must  have  lived  before  01.  87.  Pliny  {H.  N.  ii 
8)  says,  that  Anaximander  discovered  ^e  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic  in  OL  58,  and  that  Cleostratos  after- 
wards intioduced  the  division  of  the  Zodiac  into 
signs,  beginning  wiUi  Aries  and  Sagittarius.  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  he  lived  some  time  between 
B.  c  548  and  432.  Hyginus  (PotL  Adr,  iL  13) 
says,  that  Cleostretus  first  pointed  out  the  two  stars 
in  Auriga  called  Haedi,  ( Viig.  Am.  ix.  668.)  On 
the  Octaeteris,  see  Geminus»  EUm.  Attr.  c.  6. 
(Petav.  UranUog.  p.  37.) 

(Ideler,  TetMacke  Chronologie^  voL  L  p.  305 ; 
Scbaubach,  Cfe$dL  <L  Chr,  Attron,  p.  196 ;  Petavius, 
Doctr,  Tempi  ii*  ^  $  Fabric  BibL  Graee,  voL  ii. 
p.  82.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

CLEO'XENUS  (EX96^wwt\  was  jointranthor 
with  one  Demodeitus  of  a  somewhat  cumbrous 
system  of  telegraphing,  which  Polybius  ezphuns 
(x.  45-47)  with  the  remark,  that  it  had  been  con- 
siderably miproved  by  himself.  See-Suidas,  $,  «. 
KK^lwos  jcal  Aijft^icAffiTOt  iypoa^  ircpl  mfptnit^, 
where  irtpaiiw  was  the  erroneous  reading  of  the 
old  editions.  [E.  £.] 

CLEPSINA,  the  name  of  a  patrician  fiunOy  of 
the  Genucia  gens. 

1.  G.  Oknucius  Clbpsika,  consul  in  &  c.  276 
with  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Ouiges,  in  which  year 
Rome  was  visited  by  a  grievous  pestilence  (Oros. 
iv.  2),  and  a  second  time  in  270  with  Cn.  Cornelius 
Blasio.    (Fasd.) 

2.  L.  Oknucius  Clxpsina,  probably  brother  of 
the  preceding,  was  consul  in  &  a  27 1  with  C.  Quino- 
tius  Claudns.  He  was  sent  to  subdue  the  Campanian 
legion,  which  under  Decius  Jubellius  had  revolted 
from  die  Romans  and  made  itself  master  of  Rhe- 
gium.  After  a  long  siege,  Clepsina  took  the  town; 
he  straightway  put  to  death  all  the  loose  vagabonds 
and  robbers  whom  he  found  among  the  soldiers,  but 
sent  the  remains  of  the  legion  (probably  a  few 
above  300,  though  the  numben  vary  in  the  differ- 
ent authorities)  to  Rome  for  trial,  where  they  were 
eoouiged  and  beheaded.  (Oros.  iv.  3 ;  Dionys.  xx. 
7  in  Mai*s  Excerpta;  Appian,  Scuim*  9;  Polyb.  i. 
7 ;  liiv.  £^  15 ;  Zonar.  viii  6 ;  VaL  Max.  iL  7. 
§  15 ;  Frontin.  Slfxtteg,  iv.  1.  §  38.)  Orosius  and 
Dionysius  are  the  onij  writen  who  mention  the 
name  of  the  ronsul,  with  the  exception  of  Appian, 
who  calls  him  by  mistake  Fabricius ;  and  even  the 
two  former  do  not  entirely  agree.  Orosius  caUs  the 
consul  Genudus  simply,  and  places  the  capture  of 
Rhegium  in  the  year  after  that  of  Tarentum,  by 
which  L.  Genudus  would  seem  to  be  intended ; 
while  Dionysius,  on  the  other  hand,  names  him  C 
Genudus,  and  would  thus  appear  to  attribute  the 
ci4>ture  of  the  dty  to  the  consul  of  the  following 
year  (b.  c.  270).     [No.  1.] 

CLETA.     [Charis.] 

CLI'MACUS,  JOANNES  Cludvnis  6  KXi^ 
teot)^  sumamed  the  Learned  (o  SicoAcumjc^f ),  a 
Greek  writer  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century  of  the 
Christian  aeia,  whose  original  name  was  Joannes, 
and  who  was  called  Climacus  on  account  of  a  work 
written  by  him,  which  was  entitled  KXitM^,  He 
took  orders,  and  although  the  learned  education 
which  he  had  received  seemed  to  have  destined 
him  for  a  life  among  schoUrs,  he  lived  during 
forty  years  with  monks  of  the  most  rude  and  illi- 
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terate  description,  till  he  was  chosen  aibbot  of  As 
invent  on  Mount  Sinai,  where  he  died  at  the  sgi 
of  one  hundred,  or  thereabouts,  on  the  30th  sf 
Mareh.  The  year  of  his  death  is  uncertaiB,  hit 
it  was  probably  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventk 
century,  (a.  d.  606?)  The  life  of  Oinmm, 
written  by  a  Greek  monk  of  the  name  of  Dsniel, 
is  contained  in  **  Bibliotheca  Patmm  Maxims,*  ia 
the ''Acta  Smctorum,**  ad  30  diem  Maitii,  in  ^ 
editions  of  the  works  of  Climacoa,  and  in  **  JohBft> 
nis  Climad,  Johannis  Damasceni,  et  Johsasii 
Eleemosynarii  Vitae,^  &&,  ed.  JohaBneaVicaitiBii 
Jesuita,  Toumai,  1664,  4to.  Two  woriu  d  CK- 
macus,  who  was  a  fertile  writer  on  idigioiiB  nh* 
jects,  have  been  printed,  vis. : — 1.  *^  Scsla  Pu»> 
disi**  (KA^),  addresMMl  to  Joka,  abbot  of  tk 
monastery  of  Raithn,  which  is  divided  into  thiity 
chapters,  and  treats  on  the  means  of  attainiag  tk 
highest  possiUe  degree  of  religioaa  perfsctioD.  A 
LiUin  translation  of  this  work  bj  AmfacosioB,  a 
Camaldulensian  monk,  was  pnblisbed  at  Vcaio^ 
1531,  ibid.  1569,  Cologne,  1583,  ibid.  1593,  witk 
an  exposition  of  Dionysius,  a  Cartfaoaiui  ioB; 
ibid.  1601,  8vo.  The  Greek  text,  with  a  Lstia 
translation  and  the  Scholia  of  Eliaa,  aithbidiop  «f 
Creta,  was  published  together  with  the  woik  «f 
Climacus  dted  bdow,  by  Matthaeus  Badoa^ 
Paris,  1633,  foL  It  is  also  contained,  tsjgelher 
with  the  {oeviously  mentioned  Scholia  of  Etiasi  ia 
the  difierent  Bibliothecae  Patmm.  In  aane  tfS& 
this  woric  has  the  title  IIAiicf  f  nmyumao^  « 
Spiritual  Tables.  2.  "^  Liber  ad  Paatorem,**  d 
wnich  a  Latin  translation  was  published  by  the 
Ambrodus  mentioned  above,  and 
severs!  times;  the  Greek  text  with 
don  was  publidied,  together  with  the 
Paradid**  and  the  Scholia  of  the  arehbish(_ 
by  Radems  mentioned  above,  Paiia,  1633,  M. 
Both  these  woriu  of  Climacus  were  trsnsltteH  iata 
modem  Greek  and  publidied  by  Maximas  Maiga- 
nios,  bishop  of  Cerigo,  Venice,  1590.  (Fafaoc 
BM.  Oraec  ix.  p.  522,  &c ;  Cave,  BkL  UL  voL 
i.  p.  421,  ad  an.  564;  Hambezger,  ZmeHam^ 
NcuArkHem  wm  gddirtm.  Manmamj  rd.  iiL  p 
467.)  [W.  P.) 

CLOACFNA  or  CLUACI'N A,  a  sanaae  sf 
Venus,  under  which  die  is  mentioned  at 
very  eariy  Umes.  (Liv.  iii.  48.)  The 
given  by  Lactantius  {da  Fal$,  Bdig.  i  20);  thattbe 
name  was  derived  from  the  great  sewer  (CIssa 
maxima)^  where  the  image  of  ue  goddess  vssssil 
to  have  been  found  in  ine  time  of  king  Tatias,  is 
merdy  one  of  the  unfortunate  etymokgical  speo- 
lations  which  we  frequently  meet  with  in  tht  s»- 
dents.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Pliny  (^.  K  z«. 
36)  is  right  in  saying  that  the  name  is  denvsd 
fitun  the  andent  verb  ofoorv  or  obeni,  to  mh* 
dean,  or  purify.  This  mfaning  ia  also  albiM  to 
in  the  tradition  about  the  origin  and  wonhip  aC 
Venus  Cloadna,  for  it  is  said  that,  whes  T^tim 
and  Romulus  were  anayed  i^ainst  ea^  othff  la 
account  of  the  npe  of  the  Sabiae  wonca,  md 
when  the  women  prevented  the  two  beffigcnoia 
from  bloodshed,  both  aimiea  porified  tkmsdvm 
with  sacred  myrtle-branches  on  the  spot  wttc^ 
was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  teasple  of  Vc«ft 
Goacina.  The  siqipodtioii  of  some  laoden  writesH 
that  Cloacina  has  reforence  to  the  parity  of  leva,  it 
nothing  bat  u  attempt  to  intnd.. 


upon  the  andents,  to  iHiem  it  was  qaite  ftai^ 


(UartuDg,  Dm  Rd^  d.  ASau  ii  pi  24Sl) 
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CLODIA'NUS,  mmtioiHd  b;  Cicnn  (ad  AIL 
L  19),  ia  IhenmewCD.  CorneKu  Leotitliu  Cla- 
lUuiu,  conul  B.  c  72.     [LiNTi;!!;*.] 

CUyUIUS,  uotlmr  fomi  of  lbs  oune  CZndHu, 
juit  u  m  dad  both  cawieii  and  codtr,  claailTiim 
and  dBilr*m,  Cauda  uid  coda.  In  the  latter  timet 
of  the  rqmUic  wtusI  of  the  Claudia  geni,  ■deptsd 
cickiirelj  the  form  OorfiM,  olben  irere  ulled  la- 
diffflRntlj,  *•      .'  »  f* 
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sr  Claud 


■t  hiTe  llTsd 


m  the  Gnt  centoi;  B.  c.,  u  he  na  ai  papil  of  At- 
clepiadti  of  Bithfsia.    One  of  hia  irork*  u  qnated 


Z,  L.  Clodiui,  ■  oxtin  of  Ancaiu,  who  wu  em- 

plvfed  bj  OppiuucDi  to  poiaon  Dioea  in  the  fint 

cennnj'  b.  c^  and  whe  i*  called  b;  Cieero  ( pro 

Ont  c.  14)    **  phaimaeopoht   drcumfofanena," 

BBf  pethapa  be  the  lame  penoa  ai  the  precediBg, 

thaogb  it  ia  icamly  probable.  [W.  A.  0.] 

CIXyDIUS  ALBI'NUS.    [Albinwb.] 

CLCDIUS  BITHY'NICUS.     [Bithtnicub, 

aad  CuUDius  No.  B.  p.  77fi,b.] 

CLOT)IUS  LICI'NUS    [LicmnB.] 

CUyDIUS  MACER.    [Micbb.] 

CLO'DIUa  QUIRINA'LIS.     [QonimaLia.] 

CUroiUS  SABl'NUS.    [S*En<DB.J 

CUraiUS  TURBI'NUS.    [Tubbinipr.] 

CLOE'LIA,  a  Roman  Tirgin,  vho  ni  one  of 

ik  hoatagei  giTcn  to  Poneiia  with  other  maident 

and  boyi,  {■  wd  to  ban  eicaped  from  the  Etnucsn 

atup,  and  to  haTo  iwnm  Bcnu  (he  Tiber  to  Rome. 

She  wai  Knt  back  by  the  Romaot  to  Ponena, 

■ho  «<a  ao  atmck  with  her  gallant  deed,  llial  he 

BM  onl;  »t  her  at  liberty,  but  allowed  hu  to  take 

with  her  B  part  ol  the  hHtagei :  aha  ehoae  thote 

who  were  -nnder  age,  aa  they  we™  moat  eipoied 

U  iU-trealment.     Ponena  alao  rewarded  her  witl 

1  hone  adorned  with  apleodid  trappiogif  and  thi 

Sonan  peapte  with  the  alatae  of  a  female  OD  horae- 

liack,  which  waa  elected  in  the  Sacred  Way.    Ab- 

Mhcr  tradition,  oC  fa  leia  celebrity,  related,  that 

all  the  hoatagea  were  ntaaaaoed   by  Tarquiniiu 

with  the  exception  of  ValeriB,  who  iwum  oto  the 

HbaaadeacBpedtoRome,  and  that  the  sqaaatrian 

•tttic  VM  erected  to  her,  and  not  to  Cloelia.  (Lir. 

il  13;  Dionya  t.  S3 ;   Ptat.  Poplia.  19,  lUmitr. 

AaL  j.Rt.  Valtia  ef  Cloelia;    Hor.  i  lO;  VaL 

lUi.iiLZS2;  AiireLVict.ibrr.7e:i3i  Dion 

Oaa  in  B^kec'a  Amecd.  L  f.  133.  8 ;  Plin.  H.  ff. 

utir.  6.  a.  13;   Viig.  An.  niL  651  ;   Jdt.    '** 

261) 

CLOE'LIA  or  CLUI'LIA  OENS,  pati 
oT  Alban  origin,  waa  one  of  the  gentei  mir 
■ad  waa  loid  to  haTs  daiiTed  ita  name  bom  Clolins, 
1  companion   of  Aeneai.    (Feltne,  a  c  Clotth.') 
Tim  naDM  of  the  laat  king  of  Alba  i>  laid  li  ' 
Inn  C.  Clniliu.  or  Cloelina.    Ha  led  an  army 
apintt  Rome   in   the  tiine  of  Tnllna  Hoatiliiu, 
pitdied  hia  camp  tjt  milea  from  the  dty,  and 
mmded  hii  enaunpmenl  with  a  ditch,  which 
tmqed  Id  be  caDsd  after  him,  in  anbeeqnent  ■ 
Foma  amiia,  Fimai  CSmliae,  or  Foaat  Oodiot. 
.    While  hare,  be  died,  and  the  Albani  choaa  Meltni 
FaSrtjBa  aa    dictator,    in  conieqaence  of   whi 
tnachery  the  Romani  deatrojed  Alba.      Niebohr, 
I    hgwerer,  remarka,  that  though  the  Foaaa  Clvilia 
I    via  nndonbtedly  the  worit  of  an  Alban  prince 
(■led  Clniliaa,  yet  that  the  atory  of  the  Alban 
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army  eDcamnng  there  waa  probably  inTant^d  for 

the  aake  of  acconnting  for  ihia  name.    (Lir.  i.  22, 

23;I>ionya.iiL2-l;  Featna,i.v.  OMWm /i>a«w; 

ip.  LiT.  iL  S9 ;  Dionya.  fiii.  32 ;  Niebohr,  t^. 

p.  20*,  348,  n.  870.) 

Jpon  the  deatmction  of  Albt,  the  CloelH  were 
one  of  the  noble  Alban  hout*  ennlled  in  the  Ro- 
iian  leData.  (Lir.  i.  30  ;  Dionya.  jii.  29.)  They 
joce  the  eninama  SicuLua,  probably  baauae  the 
Ubani  were  resided  aa  a  miitnn  of  Slcnliana 
irith  Piiacana  ToUiia  waa  petb^a  another  cog- 
tomen  of  thi*  gem.    See  Cloiliub  TutLUa. 

The  fallowing  coin  of  thia  gena  containa  on  the 
ibrene  the  had  of  PaUaa,  and  on  the  niena 
Victory  in  a  biga,  with  the  imeription  T.  Clovli, 
"    'nbMiig  an  anciait  form  of  the  name. 


CLOE'LIUS)  an  Aaqnian,  the  commander  of  a 

uljcian  force,  ome  to  beaiege  Aidea,  K.  c  44^ 

inrited  by  the  plebt  of  that  town,  who  had  been 

driron  oat  of  it  by  the  optimatea.    While  he  waa 

before  the  place,  the  Romana,  under  the  contnl 

M.  Oeganiua,  came  to  the  aiaiatance  of  the  optt. 

Ltea,  drew  linea  aroond  the  Voleciani,  and  did 

t  allow  then  to  march  Dot  till  they  had  aniren- 

dered  their  geneial,  Cloelioi,  who  adorned  the 

triumph  of  the  eoniol  at  Rome.   (Lit.  W.  9, 10.) 

Comp.  CoiLius  Qbaochus. 

CLOrLIUS  GRACCHUS,  the  leader  of  the 
Aeqniana  in  b.c  458,  eurronnded  the  oonanl  L. 
Minucini  Angnrinna,  who  had  through  fear  ahnt 


D  Moun 


1  bnt 
10  dictator 


Coeliua  waa  in  hia  turn  anrrounded  by  lb 

L.  QuinctiuB  Capitolinoi,  who  had  come  to  leliere 

Minudua,  and  waa  delivered  up  by  hia  own  boopa 

the  dictator.  (Li*,  iii.  25—23  ;  Konya.  x.  32 
-24.)  The  legeadai;  nature  of  ihia  alo^  aa  told 
by  Liry  baa  been  pointed  out  by  Niebuhr  (toL  ii. 
p.  268),  who  remarka,  that  the  Aeqaian  general, 
Coeliua  ia  again  iumnnded  and  taken  priaoner 
twenty  yeara  after  at  Ardea— «  orcomatance  ignite 
impoeoiUe,  aa  no  one  who  had  been  led  in  Uiumph 
in  thote  daya  erer  eicaped  eiecutian. 

CLOB'LIUS  TULLU3,  a  Roman  ambauador, 
who  waa  killed  with  hi*  thne  colleaguet  by  the 
Fidanatea,  in  b.  c  438,  upon  the  inittgation  of 
Lar  Tolonuiiai,  king  of  the  Veientet.  StaCuea  of 
all  fonr  were  phued  on  the  Rottra.  Ciceni  calla 
him  Tidlq.  aniliut.  (Lir.  ir.  17;  Cic  Pm.  ii.  2; 
Plin.  H.  Af.  nxiY.  6.  a.  11.) 

CLONAS  (KAsrii),  a  poet,  and  one  of  the 
eariiett  mundane  of  Greece,  waa  claimed  by  the 
Aitadiant  aa  a  natiTa  of  T^ea,  but  by  the  Boeo- 
tiani  aa  a  natire  of  Thebea.  Hit  age  iinot  qaile 
certain ;  bnt  he  probably  lired  a  little  later  than 
Terpander.  or  ho  wa»  hi*  younger  contempomiy 

SibonI  620  a  c).  He  excelled  in  the  mnaic  of  the 
at«,  which  he  ia  thought  by  tome  to  hare  intrc^ 
dncal  into  Greece  from  Aiia.  Aa  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  tonnaxian  between  al^iac  poetry 
and  the  flata  mnaic,  he  ia  reckoned  among  the 
elegiac  poata.  Among  the  pieoea  of  muvc  which 
he  compotad  waa  one  called  ^egot.  To  him  are 
aacribed   ^   inveotioD  of   the  ApMbelot   and 
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Schoeniimi,  and  of  npoc^icu.  Mention  is  made  of 
a  chond  long  in  whidi  he  nsed  all  the  three  ancient 
modes  of  mnsic,  so  that  the  first  stro]^  was  Do- 
rian, the  second  Phrygian,  and  the  third  Ljdian. 
(Plat,  de  Mui.  3.  p.  1132,  c^  5.  p.  1133,  a.,  8. 
p.  1184,  a.  b.,  17.  p.  1136,  £;  Herad.  Pont  p. 
140;  Pau8.x.  7.  $  3.)  [P.  S.] 

CLCVNIUS  (KA^ruw).  1.  The  leader  of  the 
Boeotians  in  the  war  against  Troy,  was  sbiin  by 
Agenor.  (Horn.  IL  n.  495,  zr.  340 ;  Diod.  ir. 
67 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  97.) 

2.  Two  companions  of  Aeneas,  the  one  of  whom 
was  slain  by  Tumns,  and  the  other  by  Messapns. 
(Virg.  Aen.  ix.  574,  x.  749.)  There  is  a  fourth 
mythical  personwe  fi  this  name.  (ApoUod.  iiL  12. 
i  o.)  [L.  S.] 

CLOTHO.  [MoiEAi.] 
CLUE'NTIA.  1.  Sister  of  the  elder  A.  Clnen- 
tius  Habitus.  She  was  one  of  the  nmneroas  wires 
of  Statins  Albios  Oppianicus,  and,  according  to  the 
representation  of  Cicero,  was  poisoned  by  her  hns- 
band  {pro  Clmnt.  10).  This  Clnentia,  in  Orelli's 
OiumMtioon  TWtiamim,  seems  to  be  confounded 
with  her  niece.   [No.  2.] 

2.  Daughter  cf  the  eHer  A.  QnentinB  Habitus. 
Soon  after  her  fether^s  death  she  married  her  first 
cousin  A.  Aurias  Melinus,  firam  whom  she  was 
soon  divorced  in  order  to  make  way  for  her  own 
mother,  Sastia,  who  had  coooeiTed  a  passion  for  the 
husband  of  her  daughter.  (Pro  GtmL  5.)  [W.R.] 
L.  CLUE'NTIUS,  called  A.  Onentins  by  £u- 
tropins  (t.  3),  was  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Ita- 
lians in  the  Social  War.  He  gained  a  victory 
oTer  Sulla  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pompeii,  but 
was  soon  after  defeated  with  great  loss  by  Sulla, 
B.  c.  89.  Thirty  thousand  of  his  men  are  said  to 
hare  fiillen  in  their  flight  towards  Nola,  and  twenty 
thousand,  among  whom  was  Cluoitius  himself  be- 
fore the  walls  of  that  town,  as  the  inhabitants 
would  admit  them  by  only  one  gate,  for  fear  lest 
Saltans  troops  should  rush  in  with  them.  (Appian, 
B,  C,  i.  50;  Eutrop.  /.c;  comp.  Cic.  delHo,  L  33; 
Val.  Max.  i.  6.  §  4 ;  Plin.  H.  N,  xxiL  6.) 

A.  CLUE'NTIUS  HA'BITUS.  I.  A  natire 
of  Larinum,  highly  respected  and  esteemed  not 
only  in  his  own  mnnidpium  but  in  the  whole  sur^ 
rounding  country,  on  account  of  his  ancient  des- 
cent, unblemished  reputation,  and  great  moral 
wordi.  He  married  Sassia,  and  died  in  b.  c.  88, 
leaying  one  son  and  one  dau^ter.  (Pro  ClmenL  5.) 
In  modem  editions  of  Cicero  the  cognomen 
AvUui  uniformly  appears  instead  of  Hdbitm^  haT- 
ing  been  first  introduced,  in  opposition  to  all  the 
best  MSS.  both  cf  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  by  Lam- 
binus  at  the  suggestion  of  Cujaccius,  who  main- 
tained, that  ifalfUug  must  in  eTery  case  be  consi- 
dered as  a  corruption  of  the  transcriben,  and  ap- 
pealed for  the  confirmation  of  his  opinion  to  the 
Florentine  MS.  of  the  Digest  (48.  tit  19.  s.  39), 
where,  howoTer,  upon  examination  the  reading  is 
found  to  be  AbiiuM,  Accordingly,  Orelli,  following 
Niebuhr  and  Classen,  has  restored  the  ancient 
form  in  his  Onomasticon,  although  not  in  the  text 
of  the  oration,  (meinixket  Muteum  for  1827, 
p.  223.) 

2.  Son  of  the  foregoing  and  his  wife  Sassia,  was 
also  a  native  of  Larinum,  born  about  b.  c.  103. 
(Pro  Cluent  5.)  In  &  c  74,  being  at  Rome,  he 
accused  his  own  step-fiither.  Statins  Albius  Oppi*- 
nicus,  of  having  attempted  to  procure  his  death  by 
poison.    The  cause  was  heard  before  a  certain  C.  | 
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Junius  during  a  period  when  a  strong  fecfing  pn- 
vailed  with  regard  to  the  venality  of  the  craBmal 
jndices,  who  were  at  that  epodi  aefcrted  froa  the 
senate  exclusively.  Shortly  befbie  the  trial,  a  re- 
port was  spread  abroad,  and  gained  genetal  oedit, 
that  bribc^  had  been  extcnsivdy  pnctised  by 
those  interested  in  the  leeuh.  Aceoidingly,  wkcs 
a  verdict  of  guilty  was  pronounced  by  a  very  msB 
majority,  includuig  several  individoals  ef  notori- 
ously bad  character,  when  it  became  known  tint 
one  of  the  concilium  had  been  incfdariy  iatn- 
duoed,  and  had  voted  against  the  defendant  with- 
out hearing  the  evidence,  and  when,  above  aD,  it 
was  asoerteined  beyond  a  doubt  tkst  one  «f  the 
most  infemoQs  of  the  jndioes  who  had  eopdemed 
Oppianicus  had  actually  received  a  kq^  warn  «f 
money  fer  distribution  among  his  Cdlowa,  the  W- 
lief  became  universal  that  dnentiiis  had  hy  the 
foulest  practices  obtained  the  convicticB  of  an  b- 
nooent  man.  Indignation  being  thus  stnqgly  ei- 
cited,  it  was  exhifited  most  unequivocally.  No 
o^rtunitv  was  allowed  to  pass  of  mflw^iwy  c«»- 
dign  punishment  on  the  obnoxious  jndieec  Jntu^ 
the  judex  quaestionis,  a  man  rising  npidly  to  c»- 
nence,  was  forced  by  the  popular  daaMmr  to  letm 
fimn  public  life ;  Cluentios  and  many  othos  of 
those  concerned  were  disgraced  by  the  oesstn,88d 

became  a  by-W(nd  for  a  corrupt  and  wMTghtwit 
judgment,  no  one  being  more  rnsdy  to  take  advai- 
tage  of  the  outcry  thui  Cicero  hnnsrif,  when  ia- 
sisting,  at  the  trial  of  Verrea,  on  the  neuaaitj  rf 
obliterating  the  foul  stain  wfaidi  had  thns  saUied 
the  reputation  of  the  Roman  ooarta.  (h  Vwrr.  scL 
L  10,  IS— 61,  ^ToCbeeM.  10;  Psewio-Aseon.  is 
Verr,  act  i  p.  141  ;  SchoL  OronoT.  p.  393»  el 
Oielli) 

Eight  years  afWr  these  event%  m  b.  c  66,  Cli- 
entius  was  himself  accused  by  young  Oppinins, 
son  of  Statius  Albhis  who  had  died  in  the  istatsli, 
of  three  distinct  acts  of  poisoning,  two  ef  which,  it 
was  alleged,  had  proved  soceeMfoL     The  attsck 
was  conducted  by  T.  Acdns  Pisaarcnsis;  the  4e- 
foice  was  undertaken  by  Cicero,  at  tliat  tmm 
praetor.    It  is  perfectly  clear,  from  the  whsk  te- 
nor of  the  remarkable  qKech  ddiveted  umb  tkia 
occasion,  fimn  the  small  q»oe  devoted  to  us  nla- 
tation  of  the  above  chaigea,  and  frcon  the 
and  defective  evidence  fy  which  they  wen 
ported,  that  comparative^  little  isBpartSBSs  na 
attached  to  them  by  the  nrosecntoi^  that  they  vsr 
merely  employed  as  a  plaasible  pretext  for  hesg- 
ing  Cluentius  before  a  Roman  court,  and  that  ioa 
enemies  grounded  thdr  hopes  cf  sacoess  dassa 
entirely  upon  the  prejudice  whidi  was  kaova  to 
exist  in  men^  minds  on  accoont  of  tibe  JwUmm 
Jtimumum^ — a  prejudice  whidi  had  already  pn«ed 
the  ruin  of  many  others  when  ana%ned  rf  wiimsa 
oflences.    Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  chief 
object  kept  in  view  by  Acdna  in  his  epeniag  ad- 
dress was  to  refresh  the  memories  of  his  hesntm* 
to  recall  to  thdr  lecoUections  all  the 
connected  with  the  previous  ttial,  aad  the 
ments  which  had  been  inflicted  on  the  failtT 
judices.    Consequently,  the  greater  pottioa  «f  tkMi 
reply  is  devoted  to  the  same  titles ;  the  ffiuipad 
aim  of  Cicero  was  to  undeceive  his  andienns  vstb 
regard  to  the  real  state  of  the  fectt,  to 
vivid  picture  of  the  life  and  crnnes  «f  the 
Oppianicus  and  Sassia,  proving  them  to  hs 
sters  of  guilt,  and  thus  to  remove  the  *^m 


CLOVII. 
hri^"  which  hid  tikni  mch  dap  mt  igainil 
ha  dient.  FoIIowiag  the  eiampla  of  bi>  uit)fp>- 
BUt,  ha  dind«  the  fnbject  into  two  h«di :  1.  The 
•unMiDriitejDdinwbKhpreniled.  S.Th«ernH 
or  mdfic  oflraca  libelled;  but  while  Gie-nithi 
of  Iha  pkadiug  an  deraled  to  nmoring  the  lor- 
ma,  the  lalter  ii  diimiiKd  •bortlj'  ind  contunp- 
lonul^  u  alBioM  ouirDrthf  of  notice.  A  critiol 
saljni  of  the  whnle  will  be  ftiDnd  in  the  well- 
knovn  Isctona  of  Bkir  apon  rhelorie  ind  belle*- 
laltTM,  who  hu  leleded  the  ontion  m  an  eical- 
lenl  eoniple  of  mm^ng  M  the  bar  ■  eomplex  and 
intricate  cnua  with  codec,  elegance,  and  (area. 
And  certainly  nothing  aa  tie  uiota  ■■imi—tJ-  ihui 
Um  diitinct  mi  lucid  ezpontiaii  In  which  we  ■» 
Bade  acquainted  wHh  all  iha  detwla  of  ■  matt  in- 
nlnd  and  peipleiing  itoiy,  tha  attady  pracMon 
with  which  WB  aie  guided  thiangh  a  frightful  and 
calaii^  labjtinth  of  domeitic  crime,  and  the 
iffatently  plain  itnightfBrwwd  limplidty  wit) 
which  erary  circnmMaace  ia  bnn^t  to  bew  npoc 
the  atolpuion  of  the  impettfaed.  We  ua  told 
(QnintiL  iL  17.  i  31),  &tt  Ctoen  bning  fneani 
an  acqnittd  by  hi*  doqnmoB,  boasted  that  ha  had 


, ,      .1   it  fiaely  conleiaed 

Irihay  had  been  eKtennretj  employed  at  the  trial 
if  Oppiinicuti  it  ii  admittod  with  oatenlatiau 
■aadmr  that  thia  bribeiy  mut  have  been  the  wnrit 
either  of  Ooenlini  ot  of  Oppiioieu ;  it  ii  Adly 
pmred  that  the  lutec  had  tampoed  wMi  Staioiat, 
who  hid  ondartycan  to  nbom  ■  nyorily  cj  thoaa 
innciated  with  him ;  and  ihai  the  coDcliuion  it 
irianiphaDtly  dnwn,  thtf  linoa  Op^aniciu  wit 
fuilly,  Clnentiiu  nut  baTa  been  innocanL  But 
■Mthoc  oaotingeDcy  it  caiefhlly  kept  out  Ot  Yiow, 
namely,  that  both  may  hare  been  gnil^  of  the 
*I>a>lp^  although  one  aoly  wu  mcoei^ ;  and 
that  tha  waa  really  the  tnth  appeui  not  only 
pnhahle  in  iteeli;  bat  had  been  bnadly  aaterted 
br  Ciccni  himaelf  a  £gw  yeui  before,  (ia  Far. 
Alt  i.  13.)  Indeed,  one  great  difflcully  under 
which  ha  laboDted  thnnighont  anae  {rum  the  lan- 
■ioeUi  which  ha  had  formerly  aipreaied  with  to 
lilllo  reaerre ;  and  Anioi  did  not  tul  to  twit  him 
with  thii  inconaitteiicy,  while  great  ingmnity  it 
<%Uyed  in  hia  itiugglei  to  eacape  from  the  di- 
lemma. Taken  M  a  whole,  the  apeecb  hr  Claeor 
tiu  mmt  be  coDiideral  ai  one  of  Cicero's  higheet 
eflbrti.  (Comp.  QnintiL  JQ.  1.  g  fil.)  [W.R.] 
CLUl'LIUS.  [Cu)«,uG«Na*ndCu)aLiU8.] 
CLU'VIA,  FAU'CULA  [Cluto],  a  Capoan 
onrtaian,  who  lired  in  the  time  of  the  Kcond 
,  lh( 

■  by  lecretly  mpplying  

nlh  bod.  When  C^idb  waa  taken,  B.  c  210, 
ker  property  and  liberty  were  reetored  to  her  by 
a  ifcdal  deoBe  of  the  tenate.  (Ut.  mi.  33, 
J*-)  [a  P.M.] 

CLirviUS,  the  nameota  family  of  CampaniBn 
«rigbi,of  whom  we  find  the  foUowmg  mentioned 


CLYMENE.  SOT 

5.  C  Cldvidi,  legate  in  a  c  168  to  the  carnal 
L.  AamOiut  PaoUai  in  Hacedonia.  (Lir.  iUt.  40.) 

4.  C  CLDVioe^  a  Roman  knight,  a  (ontempo- 
t»ry  of  Cieera,  waa  judoi  in  a  anit  between  C. 
Fanniui  Cbaena  and  Q.  Flaiina,  about  a,  c  76. 
(Cic.  ppD  Aw.  Cam.  nv.  14—16.) 

6.  M.  CiDviua,  a  wealthy  baijcer  of  Pnteoli, 
with  whom  Cicero  waa  on  intimate  teima.  In  B.C. 
SI,  CicsiD  iBTe  him  a  letter  of  introductic-  ■•> 
Thermal,  who  waa  proprai 
CloTini  wat  going  to  collect 
from  Tarinu  dtiet  and  indiridiul).  In  hit  wi 
he  beqoeathed  part  of  hit  property  to  Cicero.  (Ci 
" '   '  ■'      '"        '  "         "'  S6,  odAU.  mil  4' 


u  in  B.  c  29 


D  Alia,  whither 


iH.33,33,  iliL:  , 

3.  Sf.  Clwidi,  pnetor  In  &  c. 
dinia  at  hia  proiinoe.     (Lit.  iliL  9, 


OT.  S.) 

6.   dCLHT 

byAoguitaa.  (Dion  Can,  lii.  42:)  It  waa  pro- 
bably ihii  Cluriu  who  in  B.  c.  4S  wu  appointed 
by  Caetar  (o  loperintend  the  aaiignment  of  landt 
in  Oallia  Ciwlpina,  when  Cicero  wrote  to  him  on 
behalf  of  tha  town  of  Ateila.  (-(rf  Ji-om.  liii.  7.) 
Tbii  Bme  Clniiiu  alio  it  probably  referred  to  in 
a  innenl  ontian  of  the  age  of  AngntJn*.  (Oreili, 
iMcr.  No.  4859.) 
""  '     '  ,  ttnck  in  tha  third  dictata> 


M.  CLintyt  Rtrma,  contol  nfiectiu  in  a.  d. 
45.  (Joteph.  ^kU}.  ii.  1 ;  Suet.  A^er.  21 ;  Dion 
Cati.  lilii.  1 4.)  He  wai  gonnwr  of  Hiefsoia  in 
the  tima  of  Oalba,  B.  c  69.  (Tac.  HM.  L  S.)  On 
the  death  of  Oalba  ha  firtt  iwore  allegiaoce  to 
Otho,  bat  toon  afterwardi  ha  tppem  ai  a  partiiao 
of  Vitellioi.  Hilaritu,  a  freedman  of  Vitellini, 
bating  ooeuied  him  of  aapiring  to  the  independent 
gorenunent  of  Spain,  anTini  went  to  Vilelliut, 
who  waa  then  in  Oallia,  and  locceeded  in  clearing 
himael£  He  remained  in  the  toite  of  the  emperor, 
lllinigh  he  atill  retained  the  government  of  hit  pro- 


of lilni 


Tince.    (Tac.  HiiL  ii.  65.)     TadtuB  ipeakt 
(HimL  iT.  43)  ai  diitinguithed  alike  for  hit 

'  'or  hi*  eloquence,  end  tayi,  that  no  ooe 
of  Nero  had  been  endangered  by  him 
jamea  in  which  Nero  made  hit  iipftai 
Clnnut  acted  a*  benld.  (Suet.  ffer.  21 ; 
Can.  liiii.  14.)  It  ia  probably  thi*  tame  Gnnni 
whom  we  find  mentioned  aa  an  hialoiian.  He 
wrote  an  account  of  the  timea  of  Nero,  Oalba, 
Otho,  and  Vitelliua.  (Tac  Am.  liiL  38,  tW.  2 ; 
"lin.  Ep.  it  19.  %  S.)  (C.  P.  M.] 

CLY'MENE  (KA^u'ni).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Oceanua  and  Thetyt,  and  the  wife  of  Japetui,  by 
whom  ihebeome  themotherof  Allai,Pnniethent. 
and  othera.  (Hetlod.  TIa^.  351,  S07;  comp. Viig. 
Gtorp.  It.  345  ;  Schol.  ad  PM.  M.  ii.  68  ;  Hygin. 
Fai.  156.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Iphii  or  Hinyai.  and  the  wife 
of  Fhylacu*  or  Cephalut,  by  whom  ihe  brcame  the 
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CLYTUS. 


mother  of  Iphidos  and  Alcimede.  (Paiu.  x.  29. 
§  2  ;  Horn.  Od.  zi.  325;  ^tiiol  ad  ApoUcd. Hho<L 
I  45, 230.)  According  to  Hetiod  (ap,  Etutaih, ad 
Horn,  p.  1689 ;  comp.  Or.  Met,  i.  756,  ir.  204), 
the  was  the  mother  of  Phaiston  by  Helioe,  and  ao 
cordbg  to  Apollodonu  (iii.  9.  §  2),  also  of  Atalante 
hj  Jasaa. 

3.  A  rehitiYe  of  MeneUus  and  a  companion  of 
Helena,  together  with  whom  she  was  carried  off  by 
Paris.  (Hom.//.  iii.  144  ;  Dictys  Cret.  i  3,  v.  13.) 
After  the  taking  of  Troy,  when  the  booty  was  dis- 
tributed, Clymene  was  giren  to  Acamas.  She  was 
represented  as  a  captive  by  Polvgnotas  in  the 
L^tche  of  Delphi  (Pans.  z.  26.  §  1 ;  comp.  Ov. 
Her,  zrii  267.)  There  are  several  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Hom.  II,  zviiL  47 ; 
Hygin.  Fab,  71;  ApoUod.  iiL  2.  $  1,  &c. ;  Pans. 
X.  24.  §  3.)  [L.  &] 

CLY'MENUS  (KAv/uyot).  1.  A  son  of  Cardis 
in  Crete,  who  is  said  to  have  come  to  Elis  in  the 
fiftieth  year  after  the' flood  of  Deucalion,  to  have 
restored  the  Olympic  games,  and  to  have  erected 
altars  to  Heracles,  from  whom  he  was  descended. 
(Paus.  V.  8.  §  1,  14.  §  6,  vi  21.  §  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Caeneus  or  Schoeuus,  king  of  Ar^ 
cadia  or  of  Aigos,  was  married  to  Epicaste,  by 
whom  he  had  among  other  children  a  daughter 
Harpalyce.  He  entertained  an  unnatural  bve  for 
his  daughter,  and  after  having  committed  incest 
wiUi  her,  he  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Alastor,  but 
afterwards  took  her  away  from  him,  and  again 
lived  with  her.  Harpalyce,  in  order  to  avenge  her 
father^s  crime,  slew  her  younger  brother,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  her  own  son,  and  placed  his  flesh 
preparad  in  a  dish  before  her  father.  She  herself 
was  thereupon  changed  into  a  bird,  and  Clymenus 
hung  himself.  (Hygin.  Fab.  242,  246,  255; 
Parthen.  EroU  13.) 

3.  A  son  of  Presbon  and  king  of  Orchomenos, 
who  was  married  to  Minya.  (Paus.  ix.  37.  $  1, 
&c ;  Apollod.  iL  4.  $  11;  Hygin.  ^a5. 14.)  There 
are  several  other  mythiod  personages  of  this  name. 
(Hygin.  Fab,  154;  Paus.  il  35.  $  3;  Ov.  MeL  v. 
98 ;  comp.  Althaka.)  [L.  S.] 

CLYTAEMNESTRA  ( KAuroiMHtfrpo ),  a 
daughter  of  Tyndareus  and  Leda,  and  sister  of 
Castor,  Timan^ra,  and  Philonoe,  and  half-sister  of 
Polydences  and  Helena.  She  was  married  to 
Agamemnon.  fApoUod.  iii  10.  §  6,  &c.)  For  the 
particulars  of  ue  stories  about  her  see  Aoamim- 
NON,  Aboisthus,  Orsstxs.  [L.S.] 

CLYTIE  {VLXmlit\  the  name  of  three  mythical 

?;raonages.  (Hes.  Thiog.  852 ;  Ov.  MeL  iv.  305 ; 
ans.z.  30.$  1;  Ttx^x,  ad  Ljfoopk,  4121,)  [L.S.] 

CL  YTIUS  (KX^ioi).  1.  A  son  of  Laomedon 
and  £Either  of  Caletor  and  Procleia,  was  one  of  the 
Trojan  elders.  (Horn.  lU  iii.  147,  zv.  419 ;  Pans, 
z.  14.  §  2.) 

2.  A  son  of  the  Oechalian  king  Eurytus,  was 
one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  killed  during  the 
expedition  by  Heracles,  or  according  to  others  by 
Aeetes.  (ApoUon.  Bhod.  i.  86 ;  Schol.  ad  Soph. 
Tradi,  855 ;  Hygin.  Fab,  14.)  There  are  several 
other  mythical  personages  of  this  name.  (Paus.  vL 
17.  §  4;  Ov.  Mei,  v.  140;  ApoUod.  i.  6.  §  2 ; 
Vire.  Aen,  ix.  774,  x- 129,  325,  xi  666.)   [L.  S.] 

CLYTUS  (KAur<{i),  the  name  of  three  mythical 
personages.  (Hygin.  Fab,  124,  170;  Ov.  Met, 
y.  87.)  [L.  S.] 

CLYTUS  (KA^TOf),  a  Milesian  and  a  disciple 
pf  Aristotki  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  lus-  | 


CNEPH. 

tory  of  his  native  dty.  The  two  passages  af 
Athenaeus  (ziL  p.  540,  d.,  ziv.  p.  655,  K),  ia 
which  this  woric  is  quoted,  must  be  asirimihrti^  ts 
one  another  either  by  reading  KA^ros  in  the  fint 
or  KXc4Tor  in  the  sectmd,  for  it  is  dear  tbst 
reference  is  made  in  both  to  the  same  anther  sad 
the  same  treatise.  In  the  pusage  of  DiogcMS 
Laertius  (L  25),— 4ca2  ah^t  &c  ^ly^ir,  ms  'H^»- 
A.e/Si)s  IffTop^l^  K,  r.  X., — ^Menagius  proposes,  witk 
much  show  of  probability,  the  sobatitvtin  «f 
KAi^f  for  aik«v,  as  a  notice  of  Thaka  woiU 
naturally  find  a  place  in  an  acoount  of  Mietaik 
It  does  not  i^pear  what  ground  then  u  far  dtt 
assertion  of  Vossius  {de  HUL  Grate  pL  91,  si 
Westermann),  that  Clytos  accompanied  Akzasda 
on  his  expedition.  The  passage  in  Valerios  llsih 
mns  to  which  be  refers  (ix.  3,  ecfens.  §  1 X  V^ 
only  of  the  Cleitos  who  was  miodmd  by  the 

king.  [E.  £.] 

CNA'GIA  {KpoTfiay,  a  surname  of  Artesii, 
derived  from  Cnagens,  a  LAOonian,  who  ascoapa^ 
nied  the  Dioscuri  in  their  war  agaiaat  Aphidm, 
and  was  made  prisoner.  He  was  sold  aa  a  ebnv 
and  carried  to  Crete,  where  he  served  in  the  tea- 
pie  of  Artemis ;  but  he  escaped  from  tlieaoe  vxlh 
a  priestess  of  the  goddess,  who  cairicd  her  ststae 
to  Sparta.    (Paus.  iiL  18.  §  3^)  [L.&] 

CNEMUS  (Ki^r),  the  Spartan  high  adud 
{voMi^oi)  in  the  second  year  of  tlie  PekmoBBeaa 
war,  B.  c.  430,  made  a  descent  upon  Zacyatkas 
with  1000  Lacedaemonian  hoplitea  ;    but,  after 
ravaging  the  ishmd,  was  obliged  to  retire  witkoil 
reducing  it  to  submission.    Cnenraa  was  awaiBaed 
in  his  office  of  admiral  next  year,  tiioagh  the  icga- 
lar  term,  at  least  a  few  yean  snboeqiiently, 
only  one  year.   In  the  second  year  of  his 
(B.C.  429),  he  was  sent  with  1000  boplites 
to  co-operate  with  the  Ambradana,  idw  wisbod  ts 
subdue  Acamania  and  to  revolt  from  Athens.    He 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Ambaadans  aad 
thdr  barbarian  allies,  invaded  Acamania,  and  pe- 
netrated  to  Stratus,  the  chief  town  of  the  coamrr. 
But  here  his  harharian  allies  were  defeated  by  the 
Ambradans,  and  he  was  obliged  to  ahawdnn  the 
expedition  altogether.    Meantime  the  Peioywaf 
sian  fleet,  which  was  intended  to  co-openle  with 
the  knd  forces,  had  been  defeated  Ir^  Phonos 
with  a  fiir  smaller  number  of  ships,     fimged  si 
this  disaster,  and  suspecting  the  incompetency  rf 
the  commanders,    the  lAcedaemooiana  wbA  mt 
Timocrates,  Brasidas,  and  Lycophron   to  aseitf 
Cnemus  as  a  ooundl,  and  with  instnictiona  to  fie- 
pare  for  fighting  a  second  battle.    After  refitnaf 
their  disabled  vessels  and  obtaining  idnfuiMSSMtfcs 
from  their  allies,  by  whidi  their  nombcr  wsa  ia- 
creased  to  seventr-five,  while  Phocmio  bad  od; 
twenty,  the  Lacedaemonian  commanders  attacked 
the  Athenians  off  Nai^actoa,  and  though  the  kA- 
ter  at  first  lost  several  ships,  and  were  neariy 
defeated,  they  eventuaOy  gained  the  d^r«  "^ 
recovered,  with  one  exception,  all  the  shins  which 
had  been  previously  captured  by  the  ei 
this,  Cnemus,  Brasidaa,  and  the  odier  Pe 
sian  commanders  formed  the  design  of 
Peiraeeus,  and  would  probaUy  have 
their  attempt,  only  their  courage  feiled 
the  time  of  execution,  and  they  sailed  t» 
instead,  thereby  giving  the  AtheaiaBa 
their  intention.  (Thuc  iL  66,  80—93 ; 
47,  &c) 
CNEPH.    [Cnufhi&I 
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CNUPHIS. 

ONI'DIA  (KyiSIa),  a  tnniaine  of  Aphrodite, 
deriTed  from  the  town  of  Cnidas  in  Caria,  for 
which  Pnudteles  made  hit  celebrated  ttatoe  of  the 
godden.    The  atatoe  of  Aphrodite  known  by  the 
mmo  of  the  Medioean  Venus,  is  considered  b  j 
many  critics  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Cnidian  Aphrodite. 
(Ptan  i.  1.  §  3 ;   Plin.  If.  N.  xzxri.  5 ;  Ludan, 
Amor,  13 ;  Hirt,  Mytiol,  Bilderb,  p.  67.)    [L.  S.] 
CN(yPIAS  (Kjwviasy,  of  Alomsy  an  officer 
who,  haTing  seen  some  active  sendee  under  Deme- 
trius II.  and  Antigonus  Doson,  was  one  of  those 
empbyed  by  Agathodes  and  Sosibius,  ministers  of 
Ptdemy  IV.  (Philopator)  to  superintend  the  pro- 
vision of  arms  and  the  choice  and  training  of  the 
troops  when  Egypt  was  threatened  with  war  by 
Antiochus  the  Great  in  B.  c.  219.    Cnopias  is  said 
hj  Pdybios  to  have  performed  the  duty  entrusted 
to  hmi  with  ability  and  leaL  (v.  63-65.)   [E.  K] 
CNOSSUS  (KMNTir^s).  the  author  of  a  work  on 
the  geography  of  Asia  (yttrypaptiei  rf}f  Atrtas) 
qaoted  by  the  Scholiast  on  j^pollonins  Rhodius 
(ir.  262).    The  name  is  perhaps  corrupted.  (Voss. 
Hithr.  Graee,  p.  420,  ed.  Westermann.)     [P.  S.] 
CNUPHIS  (Kiwv^is),  an  Egyptian  divinity,  so 
called  by  Strabo  (zriL  p.  562);  while  other  writers, 
toch  as  Plutarch,  probably  more  in  conformity 
with  the  genuine  Egyptian  name,  call  him  Cneph 
(Kyi^).     Plutarch  (de  Is.  etO$.  21)  states,  that  all 
the  Egyptians  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  acred  animals,  with  the  exception  of  the  inba- 
faitants  of  Thebais,  who  did  not  worship  any  mortal 
dirini^,  but  an  unborn  and  an  immortal  one, 
whom  they  called  Cneph.    This  statement  would 
ksd  us  to  the  belief  that  the  inhabitanto  of  The- 
hsjfs  worshipped  some  spiritual  divinity  to  the  ex- 
chision  of  all  others,  and  that  consequently  their 
ffligion  was  of  a  purer  and  more  refined  nature 
than  that  of  the  other  Egyptians ;  but  we  know 
from  other  sources,  that  in  Thebais,  as  well  as  in 
other  i^aeea,  animals  woe  worshipped,  such  as  the 
crocodile  (Herod.  iL  69),  the  eagle  (Diod.  L  87 ; 
Scrsb.  xviL  p.  559),  the  ram  [Ammon],  and  a  kind 
of  haimleas  snake.    (Herod,  ii.  74.)     The  god 
Cneph  himself  was  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo  and  Eusebins 
(Piraep,  Ev.  i  10),  the  hitter  of  whom  states,  that 
v^neph  was  called  by  the  Phoenicians  Agathodae- 
non,  a  name  which  occurs  also  in  coins  and  in- 
scriptions of  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  in 
which  tiie  god  himself  is  represented  in  the  form 
of  a  serpent.     It  was  probably  the  idea  of  which 
tile  serpent  is  the  i^mbol,  that  gave  rise  to  the 
opinion  of  Plutarch  and  oUiers,  that  Cneph  was  a 
spiritual  divinity ;  and  when  this  notion  had  once 
become  ettaUished,  the  symbol  of  the  god  became 
a  DMtter  of  Ims  importance,  and  was  changed. 
Thus  Eosebius  {Praep,  Ev.  iiL  11)  informs  us, 
that  the  Egnrptians  called  the  creator  and  ruler  of 
the  world  ^hifuovpy6s)  Cneph,  and  that  he  was 
represented  in  the  form  of  a  man,  with  dark  com- 
plexion,   a  girdle,  and  a  sceptre  in  his  hand. 
Cneph  prodnced  an  egg,  that  is,  the  world,  from 
his  mouth,  and  out  of  it  arose  the  god  Phtha, 
whom  the  Greeks  called  Hephaestus.    Most  mo- 
dem writers  entertain  about  Cneph  the  same  or 
aeariy  the  same  views  as  were  propounded  by  the 
Greek  philosophers,  and  accordingly  regard  him  as 
the  eternal  spirit,  and  as  the  auUior  of  all  that  is 
m  the  worid.    Cnuphi  is  said  to  signify  in  the 
Coptic  language  the  good  spirit,  like  Agathodaemon. 
(Jablonsky,  PaaO.  Aeg^  14.)  [  L.  S.] 
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COBIDAS,  JOANNES,  a  Gmeco-Roman  ju- 
rist, who  seems  to  have  lived  shortly  after  the  time 
of  Justinian.  His  name  is  spelt  in  various  ways, 
as  Oobidas,  Cobidius,  &c.  He  is  one  of  the  Greek 
jurists  whose  commentaries  on  the  titles  **  de  Pro- 
cumtoribus  et  Defensibus**  in  the  Digest  and  the 
Code  (which  titles,  translated  into  Greek  and  ar- 
ranged, constitute  the  eighth  book  of  the  Basilica) 
were  edited  by  D.  Ruhnkenius  and  first  published 
in  the  third  and  fifth  volumes  of  Meermann*B  The- 
saurus. Extracts  fnm  the  commentaries  of  Cobi- 
das  on  the  Digest  are  sometimes  appended  as  notes 
to  the  Basilica,  and  sometimes  the  Scholiasts  on 
the  Basilica  dte  Cobidas.  (BatU.  ed.  Heimbadi, 
i.  pp.  359,  794,  u.  p.  10.)  In  BatiL  (ed.  Fabrot.) 
iiL  p.  182,  Cobidas  is  found  citing  Cyrillus  and- 
Stephanus,  contemporaries  of  Justinian,  and  in  no 
extant  passage  does  he  refer  to  the  Novelise  of 
Leo;  though  Nic  Comnenus  {Praenot,  Mystag* 
p.  372)  mentions  a  Gobidas,  logotheta  genici,  who 
wrote  scholia  on  the  Novellae  of  Leo.  Cobidas  is 
cited  by  Balsamo.  (Ad  Nomooam.  PhotU  m  Jud.  et 
VoeU.  BibL  Jur.  Canum^  p.  1118.) 

Cobidas,  the  commentator  on  the  Digest,  is  usu- 
ally identified  and  may  perhaps  be  the  same  with 
the  Joannes  Cubidius  (Cobidius,  Convidius,  &c.) 
who  wrote  a  noimAior,  or  treatise  on  punishments. 
Of  this  jurist  and  professor  (antecessor)  Suares 
(NatsU.  BatiL  §  27)  says,  that  Ant.  Augustinus 
possessed  some  works  or  portions  of  works  in  mar 
nuscript.  Some  fragments  of  the  IloivaAtor  are 
preserved  in  the  appendix  to  the  Ecloga  of  Leo 
and  Constantino.  This  appendix  consists  of  legal 
writings,  chiefly  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries, 
and  was  published  from  a  Parisian  manuscript  by 
C.  E.  Zachariae  in  his  work  entitled  Anecfiota. 
(Lips.  1843,  p.  191.)  (Zachariae,  Hiti.  Jur. 
GraeechRom.  p.  30;  Heimbach,  Aneodota^  L  p. 
Ixxviii;  Pohl,  ad  Suaru.  NoiiL  BoiiL  p.  137,  n. 
(a»);  Fabric.  BibL  Graee.  xiL  p.  563.)     [J.  T.  G.] 

CO'CALUS  (Kfl^oAoi),  a  mytlucal  king  of 
Sicily,  who  kindly  received  Daedalus  on  his  %ht 
from  Crete,  and  afterwards  killed  Minos,  who 
came  with  an  army  in  pursuit  of  him.  According 
to  others,  Minos  was  killed  by  the  daughters  of 
Cocalus.  (Diod.  iv.  78,  80 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  44 ; 
Pans.  vii.  4.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

COCCEIA'NUS,  SA'LVIUS,  the  son  of  the 
brother  of  the  emperor  Otho,  was  quite  a  youth  at 
his  uncle>  death  in  A.  d.  69.  He  was  afterwards 
put  to  death  by  Domitian  for  celebrating  his  uncle^s 
birthday.  Plutarch  calls  him  Cocceius,  but  C^c- 
ceianus  seems  the  correct  form.  (Tac  HieL  iL  48 ; 
Plut  0th.  16 ;  SueL  Otk  10,  Domit.  10.) 

COCCEIUS,  the  name  of  a  fimiily  which  is 
first  mentioned  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  re- 
public, and  to  which  the  emperor  Nerva  belonged. 
AU  the  members  of  this  fiunily  bore  the  cognomen 

NlRVA. 

COCCUS  (K6icKos)y  an  Athenian  orator  or  i^ie- 
toridan,  was,  according  to  Suidas  («.  v.),  a  disciple 
of  Isocmtes,  and  wrote  rhetorical  discourses  (A^ 
yovs  pi7iTopu€o6s).  A  passage  of  Quintilian  (xiL 
10)  has  been  thought  to  imply  that  Coccus  lived 
at  an  earlier  period  than  Isocrates  and  even  Lysias; 
but  it  seems  tiiat  Quintilian  is  speaking  of  the 
comparative  distinction  of  the  orators  he  mentions, 
rather  than  of  their  time.  [P.  S.] 

COCLES,  HORA'TIUS,  that  is,  Horatius  the 
**  one-eyed,*^  a  hero  of  the  old  Roman  lays,  is  said 
to  have  defended  the  Sublidan  bridge  along  with 


BIO  COBINUS. 

Sp.  Ltvtina  ud  T.  Hsininiiu  i^uut  lb«  wMt 
Etruon  annj  nndar  Ponenm,  while  the  Roauza 
Inakc  iown  tlw  bridoB  behind  ihcm.  Wlim  the 
walk  wu  Dserij  fini^iid,  Hontiiu  leat  back  hit 
two  compuiiDDB,  and  vilhMood  alcme  th»  aWicki 
of  the  foe,  till  the  cnuh  of  th«  GUling  ciniben  and 
the  ihoDts  of  the  Bamou  aononnced  Ibit  the 
bridge  wu  deatrayed.  Then  he  pnjed  to  bther 
Tibennn*  to  take  him  nid  bii  unu  in  charge, 
and  Ibrthvith  plnnnd  into  the  itrsam  and 
■wain  acroa  to  the  cilj  in  aifetj  amid  the  amwa 
dT  the  enemj.  The  itate  tailed  a  ilatiiB  to  hii 
honeiu,  which  waa  placed  in  the  comitjam,  and 
allowed  him  ai  mnch  land  at  be  ctmld  plmgh  nrand 
in  one  daj.  The  dliune,  too,  when  the  fiunina 
waa  lagitig.  deprired  thenuelm  of  food  to  nipport 
him.  Thit  fttatne  waa  afi^rwanli  itmck  bj  li^t^ 
ning,  and  the  Btraacan  hamapicea,  who  had  been 
coninlted  reapecting  the  pcodigj,  eaTimi  of  the 
glory  of  Rome,  caoied  it  to  be  placed  on  a  lowet 
apot,  where  the  nn  nerer  ihaDe  Dpan  it  Bnt 
their  tnocheiy  waa  diacOTered ;  they  were  pnt  to 
death,  and  the  alatoe  waa  placed  hi  a  higher  ^ot 
on  the  Vnlcanal  abore  the  Comittnm,  which  tconght 
good  fortiine  to  the  itate.  Tbii  atoiy  u  related 
bj  A.  Qellina  (ir.  5),  and  exphuni  the  hct  why 
aome  writati  ipeak  of  the  elatne  being  in  the  Comi- 
tinm,  and  otbeta  in  the  VnlcanaL  The  atatna  itill 
•xtrted  in  the  time  of  Pliny  {H.ff.  hxIt.  £.  1. 11) 
— an  iirefragabia  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  May  I 
Few  legend!  in  Roman  atoiy  wen  more  celebrated 
than  thie  gallant  deed  of  Horatiaa,  and  almoft  all 
Roman  wnteia  tell  na, 

"  How  well  Honiliiia  kept  the  bridge 
In  the  brare  dayi  of  old.** 
(LiT.  iL  10 ;  Dionyi.  T.  34,  S5  ;  Val  Max.  iii.  3L 
gi;  Flor.ilO;  AnnL  Vict,  (fa  Hr. iS.  1 1 ;  Pint 
P^iic  IB ;  Senec  Ep.  120,  &e.l 

PolyUni  lelatc*  (li.  6G]  the  legend  diArantly. 
According  to  bii  description,  HoiBtina  defended 
the  bridge  alone,  and  poriihed  in  the  rirer.  Mr, 
Hacautey  obserrea  (L^  i/A*dait  Some,  p.  43), 
with  much  probability,  that  it  ii  likely  that  ttaeie 
were  two  old  Roman  laya  abonl  the  defence  of  the 
bridge ;  and  that,  while  the  itory  which  Lity  baa 
tranimilled  to  n>  waa  preferred  by  the  ninltitnde, 
the  other,  which  aacribnl  the  whole  g!ory  to  Hom- 
tim  alone,  may  haTe  been  tbe  &Tourile  of  the 
Horatian  bouie.     (Compare  Niebnhr,  i  p.  642.) 

The  annexed  coin,  vnich  beari  on  it  the  name 
of  Coclea,  waa  dooblleai  itmck  by  tome  member  of 
the  Horatian  bouw,  but  at  nhat  time  ii  nncertoin. 
The  obrerae  repreeeata  the  haul  of  Pollaa,  the 
reveroe  the  Dioienri.  A  &c«imile  of  thia  coin, 
with  the  addition  of  the  legend  Imp.  Cais.  Thaun. 
Avo.  OlR.  Die  P.  P.  Rkbt.,  that  ia,  ImptnOor 
Caaar  TrtyaiHa  Augnttva  Gtrmtvncus  Dadaa 
Faler  Patriaa  mUtmU,  wu  Itmck  in  the  time  of 
Trajan. 


CODI'NUS,  GEO'ROIUS,  inrDaiMd  COBO- 
PALA'TES  (rt^p7UH  KtiSiroi  i  KupatulnitTn), 
a  (iriKk  compiler,  who  held  the  office  of  coropa- 


CODINOS. 
latea,  lired  dning  the  latter  period  ef  ^  1^ 
tine  empire,  and  died  protably  after  Aa  (oaqM 
of  CoDsBnlinople  in  1453.     He  h»  i  laajiTid  tiL 
workt,   which,    aithoogh    writleo    in    moat  tn- 

bwoni  Oreek,  are  of  cs 

mnch  aa  one  of  than 

office!  in  the  church  and  ii  

the  em[HiB,  and  another  en  the  antiqidtie*  of  Co- 
MantinDple.  The  pcindpal  worts  ban  nU 
Codinua  baa  taken  hij  accoonla,  and  wUA  le  hi 
copied  in  many  inatancea  to  a  miidili  lilili  aUM, 
are  thou  of  Heeychina  Hilaeina,  Glyoa,  JoEm  Pri- 
lni,theChionicoiiAlfli>adriniiin,fte.;  hiaaa^Ki 
of  the  atatoea  aod  bnildinga  of  Cooataatiaiiple  ai 
chiefly  taken  from  PhonmtBa,  Joao^  Lite 
of  Philadelphia,  and  boa  the  AntiqaitH  of  tm- 


baa  plnndered  Tlkeodona  Leetot,  Pifii. 
Enaetnoa,  Soo^tea,  Jlaiedlua  l^ictat,  and  atlia%. 
The  worki  of  Codinna  an— I.  Hifl  r£riffm» 
XW  rw  naXarfau.KiHVT^^umnXkaM  a^  w 
d^^ucW  TiTi  luryiXin  'EiaA^da,  "  De  Ofh^ 
bna  Palatii  Cooatautinc^olilaiu  et  de  Okn 
Magfiae  Eodeiiae."  Editiona:  I.  by  f'-l' — 
Agmoniua,  1588  ;  2.  tbe  aame  rt^nnled  by  Jiaii^ 
who  waaalao  Che  editor  of  the  fint  editisk,  b«  fat 
■ome  fooliah  moCJTe  adopted  that  |ie«aai»]». 
Both  theae  ediltona  are  of  little  nine  ;  the  edbs, 
a  man  of  gnat  nnity  and  eqnJToal  farnHf 
had  carelcHly  pentaed  bad  M3S.,  aad  ^i^ 
ha  wu  awue  of  all  the  eirora  and  Mig1i||i«iii  b 
had  committed  in  tbe  grat  edition,  be  did  ml  nke 
the  tnmble  to  a 

outTieqnired  a 

trorii  whh  aontlwr  of  the  ■ 

itiqnitiea  of  ConalantiD^lB,     3.  By  OnttsH. 

—'—'■  '"":  tha  cditv  paraaed  good  MSS. 


without  ai 

nndentand  the 

Ii  employed  by  t 
gloHary  of  HeoniDa  Ii 
perfect  account  or  none  at  alL  4.  I^  G< 
1648,  fol.,  in  tbe  Paria  edlection  id  &e  Bjiiiiim 
Ooar  iTiTued  both  the  teat  and  t)w  tisHhtiia. 
and  added  the  onunentaiy  of  Gretatna,  whkl  he 
corrected  in  many  paHagei,  and  to  wUek  ka  adM 
hie  own  obaerratione.  6,  By  Immamel  B^kn^ 
Bonn,  1839,  Sro,  in  tbe  Bonn  csDecticai  «( the 
Dysmtine*.  Thia  ii  a  reriaed  nnint  <f  the  Paiia 
edition;  the  editor  girea  lu  pRbc&  Thia  wak 
of  Codinna,  allhoof^  bnt  a  dry  catalugae,  i>  ■( 
great  importance  fiu-  the  mtdenanding  tf  fljaa 

and  eodeaiaatical  title*  and  offion  of  the  laoa 
Qreekt,aithe  "  Notitiaa  Dignitatom  "  docs  faw  Ac 
eariier  period  of  the  Eaatam  emfira. 

11.  napK«oAcil  k  Tfi  $»Kam  ni  Jt^^* 
ifpl  TW  imrpiwr  KorrTMrrwwrAkain,  **  Ei- 
cerpta  ei  Libra  Chrmica  de  Originifaoi  Cma^^t- 
nopolitania."  Kditian*:  1.  B^  Qi»m  Db^b. 
1596,  Sm,  dM  Greek  tut  with  a  I^b  ^^^ 
tion.  2.  Tbe  Hune,  with  nolea  byJ^a  MLanaai. 
I609,8to,  3.  By  Petroa  LaBbedoa.  Pan,  ]«£&, 
foL,  in  the  Paria  coUeetiini,  nd  aflef«J»  re- 
printed in  the  Vei^ee  colleetiiin  of  (he  njaaiiiiiii 
Ijimibeek,  a  native  of  Himbug,  pouaad  <lw  tea) 
MSS.  in  Fiaooe,  retiaed  tfe  tun,  aBi  dibd  a 


tary ;  he  dcdiousd  fait  week  * 


CODRATUS. 

GndiDal  Fnneetco  Baibermi  Thii  wofk  begina 
with  an  account  of  the  origin  of  Constantinople 
(Bynntiiim) ;  after  thia  the  author  tnata  in  dif- 
tenai  ch^ten  on  the  sise  and  gituation  of  that 
atj;  on  the  provinoe  of  Adiabene(!);  on  the 
■tatoea,  public  buiklinga  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
like  subjects,  in  an  extensive  chi^^r;  on  the 
chuth  of  St.  Sophia ;  and  the  work  finishes  with 
a  short  chronicle  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
down  to  ihe  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Tnriu.  If  Codinus  wrote  this  latter  baet  himself; 
he  died  of  course  after  145S ;  but  the  singdar 
digression  respecting  the  proTinoe  of  Adiabene  is 
of  itself  «  sufficient  proof  that  an  unknown  hand 
has  made  some  additions  to  it.  This  work  of 
Codinus  if  likewise  of  great  interest  The  student, 
howerer,  who  ^ould  wish  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  that  interesting  subject,  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Constantinople,  should  b^;in  with  Petrus 
CMIitts,  **  Antiquitates  Constantinopolitanae,*'  of 
which  a  yeiy  good  English  translation  was  pub- 
lished by  John  Ball,  London,  1729,  Sto.,  to  which 
is  added  a  **  Description  of  the  City  of  Constanti- 
nopte  as  it  stood  in  the  reign  of  Areadius  and 
Uonorius^  (transkted  from  **  Notitia  Utriusque 
Impoii**),  with  the  notes  of  Pandiola.  After 
this  the  student  will  peruse  with  profit  Du  Cange*s 
celebnued  work,  **  Constantinopolis  Christiana,** 
where  Ito  will  find  numerous  obserrations  referring 
lo  Codinus. 

III.  A  Oieek  transktion  of  *"  Missa  ScU  Gre- 
gorii,  papae,**  first  published  by  Morellus,  Paris, 
1595,  Srob,  and  also  contained  in  the  second 
Tohune  of  *  BibL  Patmm  Max.** 

(Lambedus,  Viia  CotUniy  in  his  edition  of  Co- 
dinus* Antiquitiee  of  Const|mtinople ;  Fabric.  BibL 
Grate,  xii.  57,  &c)  [W.  P.] 

CODOMANNUS.  [Dareivs  III.] 
CODON.  Suares  (NOiL  BamL  §  27)  states, 
that  portions  of  the  Pantitla  of  Codon,  copied  from 
a  Cretan  manuscript,  were  in  the  library  of  AnL 
Angnstinua.  Paratitla  are  additions  made  by  com- 
mentators, explaining  difficulties  and  filling  up  de- 
fideocies  in  one  title  of  the  authorised  collections 
of  dril  kw  by  summaries  of  parallel  passages  in 
other  title*.  (Heimbaeh,  Amedota^  i  p.  xriii.) 
Serersl  books  of  Paratitk  are  known  still  to  exist 
in  iBBnuscript  in  Tarious  libniriea.  (Pohl,  ad  Smh 
re$.  NatiL  BatiL  p.  101,  n.  if.)  Perhaps  Codon  is 
a  fictitious  name  assumed  by  some  commentator  on 
the  Code  of  Justinian,  for  such  names  were  com- 
moa  among  the  Oraeco-Roman  jurists.  Thus, 
Eoantiophaaea  is  the  name  given  to  the  author 
(pffohaUy  Photius)  of  a  treatise  w^  hnanio^aimv 
(apparent  legal  inconsistencies).  So  the  Paratitk 
of  Tipncitaa  are  perhaps  the  work  of  an  author  who 
took  the  name  TipUGitus(Tnroi)frtiTOf )  from  explain- 
ing wimt  (rt\  the  kw  is,  and  where  it  is  to  be  found 
(vo»  K«?riu) ;  though  Heimbach  (AmodUoy  L  p. 
220)  refer*  the  name  to  the  book,  not  the  author. 
Under  Baphius  we  hare  mentioned  a  similar  con- 
jecture of  Snares;  but  Heimbach  U.  c)  thinks,  that 
Bsphins  is  a  mere  fiU>rication  of  Nic  Comnenus 
B^adopoli,  which  he  was  induced  to  hazard  under 
cover  ot  the  fidse  reading  Bo^ov  for  ^a^u>v  in  a 
psssagc  of  the  Basilica  referring  to  the  lex  Fabia. 
{BamL  vii  n.  787.)  [J.  T.  O.] 

CODRATUS  (lU8fMn-of ),  an  ancient  physician, 
aunt,  and  martyr,  who  was  bom  at  Corinth  in  the 
third  century  after  Christ  His  parents,  who  were 
Christiaas  aind  persons  of  rank  and  wealth,  died 
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while  he  was  quite  young.  When  he  was  grown 
up,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  and  practice  of 
medicine,  and  also  took  every  opportunity  of  en- 
deavouring to  convert  his  feUow-dtiaens  to  Chris- 
tianity. He  was  put  to  death,  together  with 
several  other  Christians,  about  the  year  258,  at  the 
command  of  Jason,  the  ffovemor  of  Greece  at  that 
time ;  and  there  is  an  mteresting  account  of  his 
martyrdom  in  the  Acta  Samdorumf  Mart  voL  iL 
p.  6.  His  memory  is  observed  on  the  10th  of 
March  both  by  the  Ronum  and  Greek  Churches 
(Ada  SameL  L  e,;  Aftnolog.  Oraee,  voL  iiL  p.  1 1 ; 
Biovius,  Nomtmeiator  Saaotoram  Prqfestume  Medi- 
corum;  Carpsovius,  De  MedieU  ab  Eedtna  pra 
Sametit  iabUit, )  [ W.  A.  G.] 

CODRUS  {K^pos\  the  son  of  Meknthus,  and 
king  of  Athens,  where  he  reigned,  according  to 
tradition,  some  time  after  the  conquest  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus by  the  Dcnians,  about  n.  c  1068.  Once 
when  the  Dorians  invaded  Attica  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus, they  were  told  by  an  oracle,  that  they 
should  be  victorious  if  the  life  of  the  Attic  king 
was  spared.  The  Dorians  accordingly  took  the 
greatest  precautions  not  to  kill  the  king.  But 
when  Codrus  was  informed  of  the  onde,  he  re- 
solved to  sacrifice  himself  and  thus  to  deliver  his 
country.  In  the  disffuise  of  a  common  man,  he 
entered  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  There  he  began 
quarrelling  with  the  soldiers,  and  was  skin  in  the 
stmsgk.  When  the  Dorians  discovered  the  death 
of  the  Attic  king,  they  abstained  from  further 
hostilities,  and  returned  home.  Tradition  adds, 
that  as  no  one  was  thought  worthy  to  succeed  such 
a  high-minded  and  patnotic  king,  the  kingly  dig- 
nity was  abolished,  and  a  responsible  archon  for 
life  was  appointed  instead.  In  our  accounts  of  this 
transaction  there  are  points  which  justify  the  be- 
lief that  when,  after  the  death  of  Codrus,  quarrek 
arose  among  his  sons  about  the  succession,  the 
eupatrids  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
for  stripping  the  chief  magistrate  of  as  much  of  his 
power  as  they  could,  and  that  they  succeeded  in 
altogether  abolishing  the  kingly  d^nity,  for  which 
that  of  a  responsible  archon  was  instituted.  Medon 
accordingly  succeeded  his  fether  as  ardion,  and  his 
brothen  emigrated  to  Ask  Minor,  where  they 
founded  several  of  the  Ionian  colonies.  (Herod,  v. 
76 ;  Lycuig.  e.  Leoer.  20  ;  Veil  Pat  L  2 ;  Justin, 
ii.  6,  &c  ;  Pans.  iv.  5.  §  4,  vii  2 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p. 
633,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

CODRUS,  a  Roman  poet,  a  contemporary  of 
Viigil,  who  ridicules  him  for  his  vanity.  {Edof^ 
vii  22,  X.  10.)  According  to  Serrins,  Codnis  had 
been  mentioned  also  by  Valgius  in  his  elegies. 
Weichert  (Poet  LaL  Hdiq.  p.  407)  conjectures, 
that  this  Codrus  is  the  same  as  the  Jarbitas,  the 
imitator  of  Timagenes,  who  is  ridiculed  by  Horace 
CEpitt,  L  19.  15) ;  whereas  Beigk  believes,  that 
Codrus  in  Viigil  snd  Valgius  is  a  fictitious  name, 
snd  u  meant  fer  the  poet  Comificius.  (Ckutioai 
Muteam^  vol  i  p.  278.)  Juvenal  (i.  1)  also  speaks 
of  a  wretched  poet  of  the  name  of  Codrus  (the 
Scholiast  calk  him  Cordus),  who  wrote  a  tragedy 
**  Theseus.**  But  it  k  generally  beUeved,  that  in 
all  the  above  cases  Codrus  k  altogether  a  fictitious 
name,  and  that  it  k  applied  by  the  Roman  poets 
to  those  poetasters  who  annoyed  other  people  by 
reading  their  productions  to  them.  [L.  S.] 

COELESTrNUS,  a  Campanian  by  birth,  the 
successor  of  Pope  Bonifiicius  I^  was  ordained 
bkhop  of  Rome  on  the  10th  of  September,  a.  d. 
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423,  and  retained  thii  dignity  until  his  death,  in 
the  month  of  Jnly,  432.  He  was  distinguished  by 
the  activity  which  he  displayed  in  seconding  the 
exertions  of  Cyril  for  procuring  the  deposition  of 
Nestorius  and  the  condemnation  of  his  doctrines  at 
the  council  of  Ephesus  in  431,  and  by  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  he  stroye  to  root  out  the  Semi- 
pelagianism  of  Cassianus  [Cassianus]  from  Oaul, 
Italy,  and  Britain.  We  must  not  omit  to  observe, 
that  during  this  pontificate  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  see  was  formally  disowned  by  the  deigy  of 
Africa,  who  refused  to  admit  the  right  of  any 
trannnarine  ecclesiastic  to  interfere  with  the  pro- 
ceedings or  alter  the  decrees  of  their  synods.  Ac- 
cording to  Prosper,  Palladius,  the  first  bishop  of 
Scotland,  which  probably  means  Ireland,  was  con- 
secrated by  Coelestinns. 

Sixteen  Epistles  of  Coelestinus  are  extant,  and 
being  diiefly  of  an  official  character,  are  considered 
of  importance  by  the  students  of  church  history. 
The  whole  series  is  given  in  the  **  Epistolae  Pon- 
tificum  Romanorum,^  published  by  Constant, 
Paris,  fol:  1721  (vol.  i.  pp.  1051— 1228X  in  the 
great  work  of  Oalland  (vol.  ix.  p.  287),  and  in  all 
the  huger  collections  of  councils..  [  W.  R.] 

COELFSTIUS,  the  friend,  associate,  and  pai^ 
tisan  of  Pehigius,  whose  followers  were  hence 
termed  indifferently  Pelagiant  or  CodesUatUy  is  be- 
lieved from  an  expression  used  by  Prosper  to  have 
been  bom  in  Cflmpunin,  although  others  maintain 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Ireland  or  of  Scotland. 
He  commenced  his  career  as  an  advocate  (amUto- 
rialia  ackoladicus)^  but  in  early  life,  in  consequence 
perhaps  of  bodily  deformity,  became  a  monk,  and 
in  A.  D.  409  accompanied  Pehigius  to  Carthage. 
Here  he  soon  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  restless 
ecclesiastics  of  that  province,  and  was  impeached 
of  heresy  before  the  council  held  in  412.  Having 
been  found  guilty  and  excommunicated,  he  pre- 
pared to  ap^al  to.  Pope  Innocent  against  the  sen- 
tence ;  but,  feeHng  probably  that  success  was  hope- 
less before  such  a  judge,  refrained  from  prosecuting 
the  matter  forther  for  the  time  being,  and  retired 
to  Ephesus,  where  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
presbyter,  and  passed  five  years  in  tranquillity. 
From  thence,  about  the  year  417,  he  passed  over 
to  Constantinople,  but  bong  speedily  driven  out 
of  that  city  by  Atticus,  the  enemy  and  supplanter 
of  Chrysostom,  he  betook  himself  to  Rome,  and 
laying  his  whole  case  before  Zosimus,  the  successor 
of  Innocent,  demanded  that  the  allegations  of  his 
enemiM  should  be  fiurly  examined,  and  at  the 
same  time  presented  in  writing  a  statement  of  the 
articles  of  his  &ith.  After  a  fiill  and  formal  hear- 
ing before  all  the  bishops  and  deigy  then  present 
in  Rome,  the  council  of  Carthage  was  rebuked  for 
precipitation  and  want  of  charity,  their  decree  was 
reversed,  and  Coelestius  was  reinstated  in  all  his 
privileges,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  African 
prelates,  who  passed  a  solemn  resolution  adhering 
to  their  first  judgment;  and  fearing  that  these 
proceedings  would  tend  to  promote  the  extension 
of  Pelagian  doctrines,  applied  for  relief  to  the  im- 
perial court  Accordingly  St.  Augustin  obtained 
from  Honorins  mi  edict,  published  on  the  30th  of 
April,  4 18,  banishing  Coelestius,  Pelagius,  and  their 
followers,  frt>m  Rome  and  from  the  whole  of  the 
Roman  dominions.  Notwithstanding  these  strong 
measures,  it  would  appear  that  Coelestius  contrived 
to  keep  his  ground,  for  similar  denunciations  were 
issued  by  Constantiui  (421)  and  Pope  Coelestinus, 
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and  about  429  we  find  him  expelled  from  CsBSIa> 
tinople  by  a  proclamation  of  Theodosios,  piate^ 
in  compliance  with  the  solicitations  of  Manas 
Mercator.  [Mxrcator.]  Coelestins  is  mntMcd 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Rome  heU  in  430, 
but  from  that  tune  his  name  disappeais  frm  eede- 
siastical  history,  and  the  dose  of  his  Ufe  is  uaksevi. 

Coelestius  was  younger  than  Pdagins,  snd  wf- 
pears  to  have  possessed  a  more  bold,  entkioMiie, 
and  enterprising  temperament  than  his  iBsslff,iBi 
to  have  displayed  more  zeal  and  eneigj  in  tkt 
propagation  and  defence  of  their  peculiar  taet^ 
while  he  at  the  same  time,  with  great  acBtfsm, 
verbal  subtlety,  and  dialectic  skill,  sooglit  t» 
establish  these  prindples  by  metaphysical  ad  s 
priori  reasoning,  rather  than  by  inductkofrontk 
observed  habits  of  mankind.  [ADGUsnins; 
Pklagius;  Zosucus.] 

While  still  a  young  man,  before  be  hid  ea- 
braced  the  views  of  Pelagius,  Codestius  amfmi 
in  his  monastery  three  E^outolae  on  morsl  nhjeeti, 
addressed  to  his  parents.  Theae  were  followed  bf 
CotUra  TVaduoem  Peooati^  on  the  origin,  fnft^ 
tion,  and  transmission  of  sin,  pnblidied,  appsratlf* 
before  the  commentary  of  PeLigios  on  the  RoDUft. 
Augustin,  in  his  2>s  Perfeetiom  JugHHaL,  xcpbs 
to  a  woik  which  he  bdievea  to  have  ptoeem 
firom  Coelestius,  entitled,  it  would  seem,  D^m- 
ikmes,  or  periiaps  BatioemaiiomeM,  oontaimBg  ax- 
teen  propositions  to  prove  that  man  may  be  vitlMt 
sin.  The  LibeUns  Fidei,  or  ConfessiMi  of  Folk, 
presented  to  Zosimus,  is  known  to  us  froa  ^ 
treatise  oi  Augustin,  De  Peetaio  OnpmaU,  oat  flf 
which  Gamier  has  essayed  to  extract  the  ocipsi) 
document  in  its  perfect  form.  Finally,  An^^ 
De  pesHs  Palaettbut  (13,  \i\  quotes  from  ttntd 
chapters  of  a  piece  by  Codestius,  withont,  hotreveCi 

C*  '  g  it  a  name.  After  his  banishmeat  froa 
e,  he  addressed  Epistles  to  his  adheveati ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  when  driven  from  CoiHtiBti* 
nople,  he  wrote  to  Nestorins,  whose  leply  k  ^ 
extant. 

Of  the  above  oompodtions  none  exist  m  ■ 
entire  shape;  but,  a  considerable  portion,  if  aot  ^ 
whole,  of  the  RatiocuiaUamet  and  the  LSbeBm  IVn, 
as  noticed  above,  may  be  extncted  from  dtt  refiia 
of  Augustin. 

For  the  best  acconnt*of  the  Kfe  and  tbs  neit 
complete  collection  of  the  fr^agments  of  CoAatamt 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Jesuit  Gamier,  in  tibe  dii- 
sertations  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  wodu  ^ 
Marius  Mercator,  Paris,  fol.  1673.        [W.K] 

COELIOMONTA'NU&  [CABUDiiomAKDa] 

COE'LIUS.    [CAM.IU&] 

COENUS  (Kmw:\  a  son  of  Polnnocntes  sad 
son-in-law  of  Parmenion,  waa  one  of  the  sUot 
and  most  fiuthfhl  generals  of  Alexnnder  the  Ofc^ 
in  his  eastern  expedition.  In  the  si^idbb  of  a.c* 
334,  when  Alexander  was  in  Gaiia,  and  o«it  thm 
of  his  soldiers  who  had  been  recently  ■siiiid  tt 
Macedonia,  to  q>end  the  ensoing  vintsr  with  dvir 
wives  there,  Coenus  was  one  of  the  eausBondsa 
who  led  them  back  to  Eurt^te.  In  the  ifRig  ^ 
the  year  following,  Coenua  retained  vw  tke 
Macedonians,  and  joined  Alexander  at  Goidi^ 
He  commanded  a  portion  of  Alexaader'^  say* 
and  distinguished  himsdf  on  varioos  oeeaMsn. 
When  Alexander  had  arrived  at  the  river  flyp^ 
sis,  and  was  anxious  to  pndi  his  cwMfeasts  iifl 
further,  Coenus  was  the  fint  who  had  theboUai* 
strongly  to  nige  the  necesaitj  of  retanoa^  v^ 
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the  king  was  obliged  to  foUow  his  advice,  Bnt  a 
short  time  afterwards,  when  the  Macedonian  army 
had  actually  oommenoed  its  retom,  Coenus  died  of 
an  illness,  and  was  hcmonied  by  the  king  with  a 
splendid  boriaL  Alexander  lamented  his  death, 
Imt  is  reported  to  hare  said,  that  Coenns  had 
orged  the  necessity  of  returning  so  strongly,  as  if 
he  alone  had  been  destined  to  see  his  natire  coun- 
try again.  (Arrian,  Anab.  i.  6,  14,  24,  29,  ir. 
16-18,  27,  T.  16, 17,  21,  27,  vi  2-4 ;  Curtius, 
iL  10,  iii.  9,  ir.  13,  16,  y.  4,  ri.  8,  9,  viii  1,  10, 
12,  14,  iz.  3 ;  Diod.  zyiL  67,  61.)  [L.  &] 

COERATADAS  {Kotpardiast  aTheban,  com- 
manded some  Boeotian  forces  under  Clearchus,  the 
Spartan  harmost  at  Bysantinm,  when  that  place 
was  besieged  by  the  Athenians  in  B.C.  408.  When 
Clearchus  croMed  over  to  Asia  to  obtain  money 
from  Phamabasus,  and  to  collect  forces,  he  left  the 
command  of  the  garrison  to  HeHxns,  a  Meoarian, 
and  Coeratadas,  who  were  soon  after  compiled  to 
sorrender  themselves  as  prisoners  when  certain 
parties  within  the  town  had  opened  the  gates  to 
Aldbiades.  [Clbaecuub.]  lliey  were  sent  to 
Athena,  but  during  the  disembarkation  at  the 
PetFsaeus,  Coerata£is  contrived  to  eso^w  in  the 
crowd,  and  made  his  way  in  safety  to  Deceleia. 
(Xen.  HeU.  i.  3.  §§  15—22 ;  Diod.  ziii.  67;  Pint. 
Ak,  31 .)  In  B.  c  400,  when  the  Cyrean  Greeks 
had  arrived  at  Bysmthmi,  Coeratadas,  who  was 
going  about  in  search  of  employment  as  a  general, 
prevailed  on  them  to  choose  him  as  their  com- 
mander, prondsing  to  lead  them  into  Thrace  on  an 
expedition  of  much  profit,  and  to  supply  them 
|rfnitiially  with  jnovisions.  It  was  however  al- 
most inunediately  discovered  that  he  had  no  means 
of  supporting  them  for  even  a  single  day,  and  he 
was  sbl^ed  aocc»ding^y  to  relinquish  his  command. 
(Xen.  Anab.  viL  1.  $§  33-41.)  [E.  E  ] 

COES  (KiriTf),  of  MytOene,  attended  Dareius 
Hjstaspis  in  his  Scjrthian  expedition  (see  Clinton, 
P.  H.  ii.  p.  313)  as  commander  of  the  Mytile- 
naeans,  and  dissuaded  the  king  from  breaking  up 
his  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Danube,  and  so  cutting 
off  his  own  retreaL  For  this  good  counsel  he  was 
rewarded  by  Dareius  on  his  return  with  the  ty- 
nuiny  of  Mytilene.  In  b.  a  601,  when  the  lonians 
,had  been  instigated  to  revolt  by  Aristagoras,  Coes, 
with  several  of  the  other^tyiants,  was  seized  by 
latiBgorBs  at  Myus,  where  the  Persian  fleet  that 
had  been  engaged  at  Naxos  was  lying.  They 
were  delivered  up  to  the  people  of  their  several 
cities,  and  most  of  them  were  allowed  to  go  unin- 
juied  into  exile ;  but  Coes,  on  the  contrary,  was 
■toned  to  deadi  by  the  Mytilenaeans.  (Herod,  iv. 
37,  v.  11,  37,38.)  [KE.J 

COLAENIS  (KoXocrfs),  a  lumamo  of  Artemis 
in  the  Attic  demos  of  Myrrfainus,  was  derived 
from  a  mythical  king,  Colaenus,  who  was  believed 
to  have  reigned  even  before  the  time  of  Cecrops. 
(Paas.  L  31.  $  3.)  [L.  &] 

COLAXAIS  or  COLAXES  (KaA<Qd7s),  an 
sndent  king  of  the  Scythians,  a  son  of  Taigitaus, 
who,  according  to  the  Scythian  tFMlition,  feigned 
sboat  1000  years  prerions  to  the  expedition  of 
Dsreios  into  Scythia.  (Herod,  iv.  5,  &c. ;  Val. 
Fhcc  vi  48.)  [L.  a] 

COLCHAS  or  CO'LICH AS  (K^^Xas,  Ko\<xar)» 
s  petty  prince  of  Spain,  who  ruled  over  twenty- 
c^fat  dtiea,  and  furnished  supplies  of  troops  to 
8apM>  against  Mago  and  Hasdrubal  in  a  c.  206. 
(Pri.  zi.  20;  Idv.  zzviii.  13.)    In  reward  for  his 
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sOTices,  the  Romans  increased  his  dominions  {VdL 
xxL  9) ;  but  in  B.  c.  197  he  revolted,  and  drew 
away  seventeen  towns  from  their  allegiance  to 
Rome.  The  rebellion  spread  widely  throt^  Spain, 
but  was  eventually  suppressed  by  M.  Pordus  Cato, 
Q.  Minucius  Thermus,  and  various  other  com- 
manders, in  &  c  196.  (Liv.  xxxiiL  21,  26,  44, 
xxxiv.  8—21.)  [B.  E.] 

CCKLIAS  (KtfAtfCf),  a  surname  of  Aphrodite, 
who  had  a  statue  on  the  Attic  promontory  of  Colias. 
(Pans.  i.  1.  $  4 ;  oomp.  Herod.  viiL  96 ;  SchoL  ad 
Ariitopk.  JV«6.  66.)  Strabo  (ix.  p.  398)  places  a 
sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  Colias  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Anaphlystus.  [L.  S.] 

COLLATI'NUS,  L.  TARQUI'NIUS,  the  son 
of  Egerius,  who  was  the  son  of  Aruns,  the  brother 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  When  the  town  of  Collada 
was  taken  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Egerius  was  left 
in  command  of  the  phce  (Liv.  i.  &),  and  there 
his  son  also  resided,  whence  he  received  the  sur* 
name  of  CoUatinus.  He  was  married  to  Lucretia, 
and  it  was  the  rape  of  the  latter  by  his  cousin. 
Sex.  Tarquinius,  that  led  to  the  dethronement  of 
Tarquinius  Snperbus,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
republic,  b.  c.  609.  CoUatinus  and  L.  Junius 
Brutus  were  the  first  consuls ;  but  as  the  people 
could  not  endure  the  rule  of  any  of  the  hated  race 
of  the  Tarquins,  CoUatinus  was  persuaded  by  his 
coUeague  and  the  other  nobles  to  resign  his  office 
and  retire  from  Rome.  He  withdrew  wiUi  aU  his 
property  to  Lavinium,  and  P.  Valerius  Poplicola 
was  elected  in  his  place.  (Liv.  i.  67 — 60,  iL  2 ; 
Dionys.  iv.  64,  &c.;  Dion  Cass.  f^.  24,  ed. 
Reimar ;  Cic  de  Rep.  il  26,  de  Gff.  iii  10.) 

COLLrOA,  POMPEIUS,  consul  with  Come- 
Uus  Priscus,  ▲.  D.  93,  the  year  in  which  Agricola 
died.  (Tac  Agr,  44.) 

COLLU'THUS  (KoAAow«oj).  1.  A  heretic, 
who  seems  nearly  to  have  agreed  in  his  opinions 
with  the  Manichaeans.  He  was  a  presbyter  of 
Alexandria.  He  was  deposed  by  the  council  of 
Alexandria  (a.  d.  324),  and  died  before  A.  d.  340. 
His  sect  lasted  no  long  time. 

2.  A  heretic  of  the  Monophysite  sect,  who  lived 
at  a  later  time.  Some  fragments  of  Ids  writings 
are  preserved  in  the  acts  of  the  great  Lateran 
council,  A.  D.  649.  (Fabric.  BU.  Gnuc  ix.  246» 
ed.  Harles.)  [P.  &J 

COLCKTES  (Ko^flfn^f),  of  Lampsacus,  a  hearer 
of  Epicurus,  and  one  of  the  most  fomous  of  his 
disdples,  wrote  a  work  to  prove,  ^  That  it  was  im- 
possible even  to  Uve  according  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  other  philosophers**  (5ti  icard  rd  rmv  6)<Xm¥ 
^H\otr6^uy  Myfuna  oCS4  {^p  ^<rro').  It  was  de- 
dicated to  king  Ptolemy,  probably  PhUopator.  In 
refutation  of  it  Plutarch  wrote  two  works,  a  dia- 
logue, to  prove,  ^'That  it  is  impossible  even  to  live 
pleasantly  according  to  Epicurus,**  and  a  work 
entitled  *"  Against  Cdotes.**  (Pint.  Oper.  pp.  1086 
— 1127.)  The  two  works  stand  in  the  editions 
in  this  order,  which  should  be  reversed.  It  may 
be  collected  from  Plutarch,  that  Colotes  was  clever, 
but  vain,  dogmatical,  and  intolerant.  He  made 
violent  attacks  upon  Socrates,  and  other  great  phi- 
losophers. He  was  a  great  fiivourite  with  EpicuruSf 
who  used,  by  way  of  endearment,  to  adl  him 
Kokurdpta  and  KoKmrdptos,  It  is  also  rekited 
by  Plutarch,  that  CoIotM,  after  hearing  Epicurus 
discourse  on  the  nature  of  things,  feU  on  his  knees 
before  him,  and  besought  him  to  give  him  instruc- 
tion.   He  held,  that  it  is  unwoitiiy  of  the  truth- 
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fulness  of  a  philosopher  to  use  MAtB  in  his  teazl- 
ing, a  notion  which  Cicero  opposes.  (Da  Repvb, 
tL  7,  ed.  Orelli,  ap.  Macroh.  in  Somn,  Sdp,  L  2.) 
Some  fragments  of  another  work  of  Colotes,  against 
the  Lysis  of  PliUo,  have  been  recently  discoTered 
at  Hercolanemn.  [P.  S.] 

COLCTTES  (KoKAths),  1.  A  scolptor  from. 
the  ishmd  of  Faros,  who  assisted  Phidias  in  exe- 
cuting the  colossus  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  and  left 
several  beautiful  works,  principally  in  gold  and 
ivory,  in  Elis,  where  he  seems  to  have  lived  in 
banishment  He  appears  to  belong  to  OL  84,  &c. 
(b.  c.  444),  and  is  praised  for  his  statues  of  philo- 
sophers. (Strab.  viii  p.  337 ;  PUn.  H.  N,  xxxiv. 
19,  xzxv.  34 ;  Pans.  v.  20.  §  1;  Enstath.  ad  IL 
iL  603 ;  Bcickh,  Corp.  Itucr.  n.  24.) 

2.  A  painter,  a  contemporary  of  Timanthes,  b.  c 
396,  mentioned  by  Quintman  (il  13)i    [L.  U.] 

COLUMELLA,  L.  JU'NIUS  MODERATUS, 
is  known  to  us  as  the  most  voluminous  and  impor- 
tant of  all  the  Roman  writers  upon  rural  affiurs. 
The  only  particulars  which  can  be  ascertained  with 
regard  to  his  personal  history  are  derived  exclu- 
sively from  incidental  notices  scattered  up  and 
down  in  his  writings.    We  thus  learn,  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Cadiz  (x.  185) ;  and  since  he  fre- 
quently quotes  Viigil,  names  Cornelius  Celsus  (L 
1.  §  14,  iiL  17.  §  4,  &c.),  and  Seneca  (iii  3.  §  3), 
as  his  contemporaries,  and  is  himsdf  repeatedly 
referred  to  by  the  elder  Pliny,  it  is  certain  that  he 
must  have  flourished  during  the  early  part  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era.    At  some  period 
of  his  life,  he  visited  Syria  and  Cilicia  (iL  10. 
§  18);  Rome  spears  to  have  been  his  ordinary 
residence  (Prae€  20) ;    he  possessed  a  property 
which  he  calls  Ckrelanum  (iiL  3.  §  3,  comp.  iiL  9. 
§  6),  but  whether  situated  in  Etruria,  in  Spain,  or 
in  Sardinia,  we  cannot  tell ;  and  from  an  inscrip- 
tion found  at  Tarentum  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  he  died  and  was  buried  in  that  city.    His 
great  work  is  a  systematic  treatise  upon  agriculture 
in  the  most  extended  acceptation  of  the  term,  de- 
dicated to  an  unknown  Silvinus,  and  divided  into 
twelve  books.    The  first  contains  general  instruc- 
tions for  the  choice  of  a  fiurm,  the  position  of  the 
buildings,  the  distribution  of  the  various  duties 
among  the  master  and  his  labourers,  and  the  gene- 
ral arrangement  of  a  mial  establishment ;  the  se- 
cond is  devoted  to  agriculture  proper,  the  breaking 
up  and  preparation  of  the  ground,  and  an  account 
of  the  difierent  kinds  of  grain,  pulse,  and  artifidal 
grasses,  with  the  tillage  appropriate  for  each ;  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  are  occupied  with  the  cultiva- 
tion of  firuit  trees,  especially  the  vine  and  the  olive; 
the  sixth  contains  directions  for  choosing,  breeding, 
and  rearing  oxen,  horses,  and  mules,  together  wiu 
an  essay  on  the  veterinary  art ;  the  seventh  dis- 
cusses the  same  topics  with  reference  to  asses, 
sheep,  goats,  swine,  and  dogs ;  the  eighth  embraces 
precept*  for  the  management  of  poultry  and  fish- 
ponds ;  the  ninth  is  on  bees ;  the  tenth,  composed 
in  dae^lic  hexameters,  treats  of  gardening,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  Oeoigics  (comp. 
Viig.  €feorff.  iv.);   in  the  eleventh  are  detail^ 
the  duties  of  a  villicus,  followed  by  a  Calendarium 
Rnsticum,  in  which  the  times  and  seasons  for  the 
different  kinds  of  work  are  mariced  down  in  con- 
nexion with  the  risings  and  settings  of  the  start, 
and  various  astronomical  and  atmomherical  phae- 
nomena;  and  the  twelfth  winds  up  the  whole  with 
a  series  of  receipts  for  mannfiicturing  difiierent 
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kinds  of  wine,  and  for  pirkling  and 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

In  addition  to  the  abore,  we  have  one  \uk 
*^  De  Arboribns,**  which  is  oir  oonaidetaUe  nhe^ 
since  it  contains  extracts  from  anciait  antkntiM 
now  lost,  and  throws  much  1^1  on  the  fi6k  btek 
of  the  larger  work,  whidi  aj^tean  imdcr  a  thj 
corrupt  form  in  many  of  the  MS&  Caseodmi 
(Duritu  LecL  28)  nentiiHis  sixteen  booka  of  C^ 
meDa,  firom  whidi  some  critics  have  ifngiitfil,  dat 
the  tract  *^De  Arboribna**  waa  one  of  tonwrA- 
ten  at  an  eariy  period,  pieeenting  the  outtiae « 
fint  sketch  of  the  complete  prodnetion.  ThelfS& 
from  which  CdumeUa  was  fint  printed  iamnti 
the  «  De  Ariwribus**  aa  the  third  book  of  thevUe 
work,  and  hence  in  the  older  editioni  thst  vkkk 
is  now  the  third  book  is  marked  aa  the  Sowtk,  sad 
so  on  for  all  the  rest  in  succession. 

The  Latinity  of  ColmneUa  is  in  no  way  isfaw 
to  that  of  his  contemporariea,  and  beki^  to  tb 
best  period  of  the  Silver  Age.  Hie  atyk  is  sny 
and  copious  to  exnbecuioe,  while  the  ftaJMH 
which  he  displays  for  muitqdying  and  vnyiai  Ui 
mode  of  expression  is  out  of  taate  when  we  turn- 
der  the  nature  of  his  theme,  and  not  rTT**''¥* 
with  the  dme  predaion  whidi  we  hsve  a  r(|ht  to 
expect  in  a  work  profosedly  didactic.  Ahksigk 
we  miss  the  racy  qnaintnesa  of  Gate  and  the  nnf 
knowledge  and  highly  cultivated  mind  of  Vmis^ 
we  find  here  a  £sr  greater  amount  of 
than  they  conv^,  and  could  we  pefsnn 
that  the  whole  was  derived  from  prrtiTnal 
tion  and  experience,  we  might  led  aatis6ed  tkt 
our  knowledge  of  the  nual  economy  of  that  epodk 
was  tolerably  complete.  But  the  extras 
lessness  with  whidi  the  Calendar  has  htm 
piled  from  foreign  sources  may  indnee  the 
don,  that  other  matten  alao  may  have  been 
upon  trust;  fiv  no  man  that  had  actoaHy 
the  appearsnce  of  the  heavena  with  the  eye  of  a 
practical  fiumer  could  ever  have  aet  dewa  m  aa, 
almanac  intended  fiir  the  use  of 


men  observations  copied  frem  panpegmata 
lated  fiff  the  Utitndes  of  Athens  and 

With  the  exception  of  Casaiodonia,  Serviaa,  aad 
Isidonu,  scaiody  any  of  the  andent 
notice  Cdumella,  whose  worka  lay  long 
and  were  unknown  ei^en  in  the  tentk 
The  Editio  Princeps  waa  printed  at  Vewce  hj 
Nic.  Jensen,  1472,  ioL,  in  a  eoUeclion  of  *^Ia 
Rusticae  Scriptorea*^  rontaining  Cite,  Tcveaoss 
Varro,  Columella,  and  PaUadioa  Rntifin.  TW 
first  edition  in  which  the  '^  Liber  de  Arhorihos^ 
was  separated  from  the  rest  was  that  iapiriaiiniri 
by  Jocundus  of  Verona  and  pobliahed  by  AUns, 
Venice,  1514,  4to.  The  moot  valnahfe 
are  those  contained  in  the  **  Scriptotea  Res 
ticae  veteres  Latini,**  edited  by  Oeancr,  2 
4to.  Lips.  1735,  reprinted,  with  the  cefibtiaii  «l  asi 
important  Paris  MS.,  by  Emesti,  lipa.  1773; 
and  in  the  Seriptoies  Rd  Roatioae  ef  J.  G. 
der,  4  vols.  8va,  Lips.  1794.  TUa 
conisidered  in  every  lenect  the  most 
in  the  prefi^e  will  be  mimd  a  vecy  fidl 
the  difierentMSS.  and  ef  the  gtadaal 
im^vement  of  the  text 

The  tenth  book,  under  the  title  *  J. 
Columellae  Uortuli  Commentarhua,** 
separate  form  at  Rome,  about  1472, 
of  Adam  Rot,  and  was  frequently 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuiea. 
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Tuittlatioiu  exist  in  English,  Lond.  4to.  1745 ; 
in  French  by  Cotereao,  Paris,  4to.  1551 ;  in  It»* 
ban  by  P.  Lanro,  Venes.  dva  1554,  1557,  and 
1559,  by  Bened.  del  Bene,  2  torn.  4to.  Verona, 
1808;  and  in  Gennan,  among  many  others,  by 
M.  a  Cortiaa,  Bro^  Hamburg,  1769.        [W.  R.J 
COLUTHUS  {K6Kov$os)y  one  of  the  late  Greek 
epic  poets,  was  a  native  of  LycopoUs  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  flourished  under  the  emperor  Anasta- 
ntu,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  our 
era.  He  wrote  bmdatory  poems  (iyiuliiua  Bi*  hrmt^}, 
an  heroic  poem,  in  six  books,  entitled  KoAvSoruca, 
and  another  entitled  Utpaucd,    These  are  all  lost, 
bat  his  poem  on  *^The  Riqw  of  Helen^  {*EKipfii 
iffrtepi)  was  diseovered,  with  Quintns  Smymaeus, 
by  the  Cardinal  Bessarion  in  Calabria.    It  was 
first  printed  by  Aldus,  Bro.  (no  date) :  more  aocu- 
lately,  with  ingenious  conjectural  emendations,  by 
H.  Stmhena  in  his  Poetaa  Cfraed  Prmo^pes^  Par. 
1566,foL  Seteral  Latin  versions  and  reprints  of  the 
text  appeared  in  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  oentu- 
rias,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  edition  of 
lo.  Dan.  Lennep,  Leoward.  1747,  8vo.   The  latest 
and  best  editions  are  those  of  Bekker,  BerL  1816, 
8vo^  and  Schaefer,  Lips.  1825,  Bvo.    The  poem, 
as  it  now  stands,  consists  of  892  hexameter  lines, 
and  is  an  unsuooessfnl  imitation  of  Homer.   [P.Sb] 
COMANUS  (Ko/ioi^f),  one  of  the  ministen  of 
Ptolemy  Physeon  (who  had  been  pkoed  on  the 
throne  of  Egfpt  in  the  room  of  his  exiled  brother, 
Philometor]^  is  introduced  by  Polybius  as  endear 
^^ooring  by  embassy  and  negotiation  to  obtain 
peace  from  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  b.  c.  169,  when 
tlie  latter  had  gained  possession  of  Egypt  (Pol. 
xxviiL  16 ;  comp.  Liv.  EpiL  46 ;  VaL  Max.  v.  1. 
§  1.)    We  hear  of  Comanus  again  in  b.  c  162  as 
ambassador  from  Physeon  to  the  Romans,  to  com- 
I^sin  Uiat  Philometor  refused  to  act  up  to  their 
decree,  by  which  Cyprus  had  been  assigned  to  Phys- 
eon in  the  partition  of  the  kingdom.   (PoL  xxxi 
27,  xxxii.  1  ;   Diod.  zxxL  JSze.  dk  LegaU  23,  p. 
626.)  [K  E.] 

COMAZON,  one  of  the  first  commission  of  nine 
appointed  by  Theodoeiua  and  Valentinian,  a.  d. 
429,  to  compile  the  Theodosian  Code^ — a  work 
which  was  carried  into  effsct  by  a  second  commis- 
sion of  sixteen,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  new 
members,  i^ypointed  a.o.  485.  He  was  an  ex- 
magister  scrinii  in  ▲.  D.  429.  (Cod.  Theodos.  tit  1. 
§S  5, 6.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

COMAZON,  P.VALERIUS  EUTYCHIA'- 
NU&  Entychianns,  sumamed  Oonuuon  from  his 
dissipation  and  buffooneiT  {rtwra  y^  rodvofia  4k 
Atmf  koSL  y^kuTowodtu  ctrxev),  was  originally  an 
actor  and  dancer  at  Rome.  While  serving  in 
Thace,  he  was  degraded,  in  consequence  of  mi»- 
condnct,  to  the  rank  of  a  rower  in  the  fleet,  by 
daodius  Attaint,  governor  of  the  province ;  but 
having  subsequently  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
omspixacj  against  Macrinus,  he  became  the  confi- 
dential adviser  and  right-hand  man  of  Elagabalus, 
VBs  chosen  praefect  of  the  praetorium,  raised  to 
the  rank  of  consul  ▲.  d.  220,  twice  nominated 
pnefect  of  the  dty,  and  permitted  to  gratify  his 
revenge  by  procuring  the  death  of  the  oflloer  by 
whom  he  had  been  disgraced.  Comacon  not  only 
c«c^>ed  the  massacre  which  followed  the  death  of 
hit  patron  (a.  d.  222),  but  was  immediately  after 
appotnted  praefect  of  the  city  for  the  third  time — 
an  honoor  never  before  enjoyed  by  any  individual. 
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(Dion  Cass.  Ixxviii  SI,  32,  S9,  and  Reimams 
on  c.  38,  Ixxix.  3,  4,  21 ;  Lamprid.  EUtgab, 
12.  With  regard  to  the  imaginary  second  and 
third  consulships  of  Comason,  see  Tillemont,  note 
iv.  on  the  emperor  Elagabalus,  voL  iii.  p.  472,  and 
Reimams  on  Dion  Cass.  Ixxix.  4.)        [W.  R.] 

COMETAS  SCHOLA'STICUS  (KoMiroi 
^X'thMnucos^  Cod.  VaL  pp.  130,  457),  or  CHAR- 
TULA'RIUS  {XoLfnwKipwt^  rteord-keiper^  tft.  p. 
458),  is  the  author  of  six  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology.  (Brunck,  AnaL  iii  pp.  15, 16 ;  Jacobs, 
iiL  pp.  236,  237),  and  of  a  nanphnse  of  part  of 
the  11th  chapter  of  John's  Uospel,  in  fifty-seven 
hexameter  Terses.  (Jacobs,  ParaUp,  edd.  VaL 
213,  xiii  p.  747.)  From  some  of  his  epigrams 
(4,  5,  6)  we  learn,  that  he  produced  a  new  recen- 
sion of  the  Homeric  poems,  in  which  he  reformed 
the  punctuation.  His  time  is  very  doubtful  Vil- 
loison  (Proleff.  in  Horn.  p.  lix.)  idientifies  him  with 
the  Cometas^who  was  appointed  by  Bardas  public 
professor  of  grammar  at  Constantinople  in  the  reign 
of  Michael  IIL,  a.  d.  856.  Jacobs,  however, 
thinks  that  there  are  indications  of  his  having 
lived  kUer,  in  some  marginal  notes  on  his  poems  in 
the  Vatican  M&  (Jacobs,  AniioL  Graec  xiii.  p. 
873.)  These  notes  are  by  no  means  complimentary. 
Respecting  the  title  of  Ckartulariui^  see  Du  Cange, 
Glois,  MmL  «t  Inf.  Orato.  «.  v.  p.  1735. 

Clemens  Alexifuidrinus  mentions  Cometas,  a 
Cretan,  among  the  commentators  cm  Homer. 
{Strom,  i  p.  331.)  [P.  S.] 

COMrNlA  GENS,  plebeian.  If  Postumus  or 
Pcstumius  Cominius  Auruncus,  consul  in  b.  c.  501, 
belonged  to  this  gens,  it  must  have  been  patrician 
originally ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  vras  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Postumia  gens,  as  Valerius  Maximus 
(de  Nam,  RaL)  mentions  him  as  an  instance  in 
which  the  praenomens  and  cognomens  are  con- 
founded in  the  consular  FastL  Cominius  also 
occun  as  a  cognomen  of  the  Pontil  (See  bebw.j 
None  of  the  memben  of  the  Cominia  gens  obtained 
any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the  state.   [Cominiu&] 

COMl'NIUS.  1.  Tribune  of  the  plebs,  but  in 
what  year  is  uncertain,  accused  M.  Laetorius 
Mergus,  a  military  tribune,  for  attempting  to 
seduce  his  comicuktrius.  (VaL  Max.  vi  1.  §  11.) 

2.  L.  Cominius,  militaiy  tribune  in  the  army 
of  the  dictator,  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  b.  c.  325.  (Liv. 
Yiii.  30.) 

8.  Cominius,  the  commander  of  a  troop  of 
cavalry  in  the  army  of  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus 
in  Spain,  B.C.  178.  (Appian,  Hisp.  43.) 

4.  Ssx.  Cominius,  a  Roman  knight,  maltreated 
by  Verres.  (Cic.  Verr,  iv.  10.) 

5,  6.  P.  mid  L.  or  C.  Cominu,  two  brothers, 
who  are  described  by  Cicero  as  men  of  character 
and  eloquence,  accused  Staienus,  about  b.  c.  74. 
(Cic.  pro  ClvenL  86.)  In  B.  &  66,  these  two 
brothtfs  accused  of  majestas  C.  Cornelius,  the  tri- 
bune of  the  preceding  year  [C  Cornbuub],  but 
on  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial,  the  praetor,  L* 
Cassias,  did  not  i^^pear,  and  the  Cominii  were 
driven  away  by  a  mob,  and  were  eventually 
obliged  to  quit  the  dty.  They  renewed  the  ao- 
cusation  in  the  following  year,  b.  c  65 ;  Cor- 
nelius was  defended  by  Cicero,  who  was  then 
praetor,  and  acquitted.  The  speech  which  P. 
Cominius  delivered  on  this  occasion  was  extant  in 
the  time  of  Asconius,  who  says  that  it  was  worth 
reading,  not  only  because  of  Cioero*s  speech,  but 
for  its  own  meritSi    P.  Condnios  was  a  native  of 
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Spoletium.  He  died  shorUj  before  Cioero  com- 
posed  hit  ^  Broto*,**  namely  b.  c.  45,  in  which  he 
calli  Cominitts  hii  friend,  and  piaiiee  his  well- 
arnmged,  lively,  and  clear  style  of  speaking. 
(Ascon.  in  Gomel, ;  Cic.  Brut.  78.) 

7.  Q.  CoMiNius,  one  of  Caesar^s  officers,  was 
taken  prisoner  with  L.  Ticida  by  Vizgilias,  a 
Pompeian  commander,  near  Thapsus,  in  crossing 
over  to  Africa,  b.  c  47.  (Uirt  B,  Afr,  44,  46.) 

8.  L.  CoifiNius  Pbdarius,  appointed  by 
Augustas  to  assist  Messalla  Corvinos  in  his  super- 
intendence over  the  aquaedocts.  (Frontin.  de 
Aquaedud.  99.) 

9.  C.  CoMiNius,  a  Roman  knight,  was  the 
author  of  a  libellous  poem  against  Tiberius,  but 
was  pardoned  by  the  emperor  on  the  entreaty  of 
his  lHx>ther,  who  was  a  senator,  a,  o.  24.  (Tac 
Ann,  ir.  31.) 

COMI'NIUS,  PO'NTIUS,  a  youth  of  great 
bravery  and  activity,  who  ofiered  to  go  to  the 
senate,  when  besieged  in  the  Oqpitol  by  the  Oauls, 
to  convey  the  wish  of  the  Roman  army  at  Veii, 
that  Camillus  should  be  appointed  dictator.  He 
arrived  at  the  Capitol  in  safety  by  floating  down 
the  Tiber  in  the  bark  of  a  tree.  (Liv.  t.  46 ;  Plat 
CamilL  25 ;  Zonar.  vii.  23.) 

COMMINIA'NUS,  a  Latin  grammarian,  who 
was  intermediate  between  Donatus,  whom  he 
quotes,  and  Servius,  by  whom  he  is  quoted  (Viig. 
EcL  iii.  21,  Oeory.  i  215),  and  theiefore  belongs 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  Laige 
extracts  from  his  work  are  to  be  found  in  Chan- 
sius,  and  a  few  fragments  in  Lindemann,  Oramr 
matt  InediL  LaL  I  Zittau.  1822,  and  in  Mai, 
Classiei  Audoret  ex  CodicUnu  Vaiicanis,  voL  v. 
p.  ISO.  [W.  R.] 

CCyMMIUS,  king  of  the  Atiebatea,  was  ad- 
vanced to  that  dignity  by  Caesar.  When  Caesar^s 
projected  invasion  of  Britain  became  known  to  the 
inhabitants,  ambassadors  from  various  states  came 
to  him.  Commius,  in  whose  fidelity  Caesar  had 
great  confidence,  aoid  whose  inflaence  in  Britain 
was  great,  was  sent  back  with  them,  accompanied 
by  a  small  body  of  cavalry.  He  was  seised  and 
cast  into  chains  by  the  Britons,  but  was  released 
when,  after  a  defeat,  they  found  it  expedient  to 
sue  for  peace.  (Caes.  B,  Q,  iv.  21,  27,  35.)  In 
B.  c  53,  we  find  him  serving  under  Caesar  against 
the  Menapii  (vi.  6) ;  but  towards  the  close  of  52, 
when  an  extensive  league  was  formed  by  the 
Oauls  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Alesia,  his  pa- 
triotism proved  stronger  than  his  gratitude.  He 
joined  the  confederates,  and  was  one  of  those  to 
whom  the  chief  command  was  assigned.  (viL  76, 
79,  &c.)  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter,  an 
ineffoctual  attempt  was  made  by  T.  Labienus  to 
assassinate  him.  (viii.  23.)  We  find  him  again 
in  51  one  of  the  two  leaders  of  the  confederacy 
formed  by  the  Bellovaci  and  the  neighbourinff 
tribes.  (For  an  account  of  the  operations  which 
ensued,  see  B,  G.  viiL  7 — 23.)  When  the  Atre- 
bates  were  reduced  to  subjection,  Commius  con- 
tinued to  cany  on  a  predatory  warfere  against  the 
Romans,  but,  having  lost  a  great  part  of  his  men 
in  an  engagement,  he  made  his  submission  to  An- 
tonius.  (vSi  47,  48.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

COMMODIA'NUS,  the  Christian  composer  of 
a  prosaic  poem  against  the  Pagan  divinities,  divid- 
ed into  eighty  sections,  and  entitled  Indruetianea 
advenui  Gentium  Deo»  pro  Ckristiana  Dite^ina, 
Of  these  the  first  thirty-six  are  addressed  to  the 
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Gentiles  with  the  object  of  gaining  tbem  ofcr  ts 
the  trae  fidth ;  in  the  nine  wbidi  fr^w  an  sUoqit 
is  made  to  bring  home  convictaon  to  the  obi^Bsie 
ignorance  of  the  Jews ;  the  remainder  are  denied 
to  the  instruction  of  catechumens  and  peoiteats. 
Whatever  knowledge  we  possess  with  repid  ts 
this  author  is  derived  exclusively  fr«n  his  woi. 
The  general  style  and  the  peculiar  wofds  socssiae- 
ally  employed  lead  us  to  infer  that  he  w  of 
African  extraction.  It  is  expressly  and  rncsledlj 
declared,  that  for  a  long  period  he  was  hesthea, 
but  was  converted  by  porusing  the  ScripCnns  (e.f 
Prorf.  5,  IntlrweL  xxvL  24,  bd.  1);  while  thecfi- 
thet  Gaieaem^  which  he  applies  to  himself^  nsf 
either  indicate  that  he  was  ronwrtiN^  with  dit 
dty  of  Gaza  in  Palestine^  or,  more  pfobsUy,  tkt 
he  was  indebted  for  support  to  the  tnasnxy  of  the 
church.  Doubts  have  been  entertained  with  i»> 
gard  to  the  period  when  he  flourished.  Bigdtiei 
concluded,  from  a  oonjectoxal  emendatkm  of  Ui 
own  upon  the  text  of  an  obscure  passage  (/b*«cL 
xxxiiL  5),  that  it  contained  an  allosacn  to  pepe 
Sylvester  (a.d.  314 — 335),  the  oontempotsiy  «( 
Constantine  the  Great ;  but  the  careful  and  sees* 
rate  researches  of  Cave  and  Dodwell  have  desiiy 
proved  that  Commodianus  bdongs  to  the  tUid 
century  (comp.  InshneL  vL  6),  and  may  with  tols> 
lable  certainty  be  placed  about  ▲.  d.  270. 

The  Instructiones  display  much  devotisa  tJft 
fervent  seal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Goifelt 
but  from  their  harshness,  dryness,  and  totsl  vast 
of  all  poetic  fire,  theypresent  few  attrartisBS  ai 
literary  productions.  The  versification  is  amass, 
since  it  exhibits  an  early  specimen  of  the  Vcnss 
Politid,  in  which,  while  an  attempt  is  issdc  ts 
imitate  the  general  rhythm  of  soom  aadcBt  bcs* 
sure,  the  rules  of  quantity  are  to  a  gnat  extset 
neglected.  Thus  the  foUowing  lines  fnm  ths 
Prae&tio  are  intended  for  dactyUc 


Praefiitio  nostra  viam  emnti  demonatrat 
Respectumque  bonum,  cum  venerit  saecai 
Aetemum  fieri :  quod  discredunt  insda  eoidk 

The  taste  for  acrostks  also  is  laig^  dt^dspsd  t 
the  iniUals  of  the  twenty-six  noncliiding  vcfses, 
when  read  backwards,  form  the  words  Cumntim 
nui  Mendiau  ChritU,  and  in  like  miiwf  ihs 
general  subject  and  contents  of  each  chapso'  «s 
expressed  by  the  first  letten  of  the  openiog  Imcs. 

The  Instructicmes  of  Commodianas  were  im 
published  by  Rigaltins  at  Tool  (TuUura  LeoeansX 
4to.  1 650.  They  were  subsequently  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  edition  of  Cyprian  by  Prioms,  Fsos, 
1666,  foL;  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrma  I^Nj'*^ 
vol  xxvii. ;  in  the  BiUiotheca  Patrum  of  Oallsai. 
voL  iiL  p.  621 ;  and  in  an  independent  fena,  by 
Schurzfleisch,  Vitemberg.  Saxon.  4to.  1704.  (  WJLJ 

CO'MMODUS,  the  name  of  a  fiuaily  sf  libe 
Ceionii  under  the  emperors. 

1.  L.  Cbionius  CoMMooi7a,i^ipean  in  tkt  Fasti 
as  consul  under  Vespasiaa,  ▲.  n.  78. 

2.  Cbionius  Comiooua,  who  arfording  te  mtm 
was  named  also  Venu,  acoording  to  athen  ^  Am- 
rtlitu^  according  to  many  Ammiui,  d 
a  noble  femily  of  Etruria  or  Faveatia  {I 
AeL  Ver.  2),  was  the  fether  of 

3.  L.  Ckionius  Commodus,  o^ 
L.  AuRSLiUB  Vbbus,  who  was  adopted  Vy  HaahisTi 
when  that  emperor,  feelii^  that  his 
sinking  under  the  attacks  of  protracted 
deemed  it  expedient  to  select  an 
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■uccminr.  The  new  prince  from  that  time  for- 
ward, as  we  infier  from  inacriptiont  and  Fasti,  laid 
aside  his  fbimer  appellations,  and,  pasnng  into  the 
gens  Aelia,  was  styled  L.  AxLius  Vbros*  Cab&ar, 
being  the  first  indiridual  on  whom  the  title  of 
Oamaw  was  bestowed  to  indicate  the  next  heir  to 
the  imperial  throne.  Of  the  early  life  of  Aelias 
Caeear  we  know  nothing  except  that  he  attracted 
the  attention  and  gained  the  fiiTour  of  Hadrian  by 
his  personal  beanty  and  literary  accomplishments^ 
althoogh  the  son-in-law  of  Nigrinus,  who  was  put 
to  dera  as  a  traitor.  The  precise  date  of  his 
adoption  is  a  dispated  point  among  chronologers 
(see  Tillemont  and  Eckhel),  some,  on  the  authority 
of  Spartianns,  declaring  for  a.  d.  135;  while  others 
with  greater  probabili^  conclude,  from  inscriptions 
and  coins,  that  it  to<Jk  place  the  year  following. 
Ha  is  set  down  in  the  Fasti  as  consul  for  a.d.  1 36, 
uider  the  name  of  Ceionins  Commodus,  which 
seams  to  prore  that  the  ceremonies  of  adoption  had 
iM>i  at  all  erents  been  completed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  year ;  while  on  the  coins  of  his  second 
caosolship,  which  belongs  to  a.  d.  137,  we  find 
hina  designated  as  L.  AeUmt  Caetar,  and  inrested 
with  the  tribunida  potestas.  Soon  after  his  ele- 
Tatifon,  he  was  nominated  governor  of  Pannonia, 
letnmed  firom  his  province  in  the  course  of  137, 
died  suddenly  on  the  1st  of  January,  138,  and 
was  interred  in  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian. 

AeHns  Caesar,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his 
Inogn^er,  ^Mirtianus,  was  a  man  of  comely  fea* 
tues,  graceful  bearing,  and  noble  aspect,  but  in 
all  other  req>ects  deeply  stamped  with  the  impress 
of  mediocrity.  He  ^^layed  moderate  abilities  as 
a  statfuman,  governed  his  province  respectably, 
was  considered  a  tolerably  good  general,  and  al- 
thoagh  somewhat  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  and  other  luxurious  indulaenoes,  maintained 
a  deomt  character  in  his  private  life  and  social  rek- 
tioina.  His  health  was  so  wretched,  that  Hadrian 
is  said  to  have  speedily  repented  of  the  choice  he 
had  made,  declaring  that  he  had  leaned  for  support 
Bpcn  a  £slling  wiul,  and  had  thrown  away  the 
htfga  sums  lavished  on  the  soldiers  and  people  in 
hneeses  and  shows  in  honour  of  the  adoption. 
Ai^ns  Caesar  left  behind  him  one  daughter,  Fabia, 
and  mat  son,  namely 

4.  Lb  CciONiUB  Commodus,  who  was  bom  at 
Rome  on  the  15th  of  December,  a.  d.  130.  Upon 
the  adoption  of  his  fiither  by  Hadrian,  he  passed 
into  the  gens  Aelia,  and  was  entitled  L,  Cciomm 
Aetimt  AurdMu  Commodus,  Again,  after  the  death 
of  hia  fiuher,  he  was,  in  pursuance  of  the  command 
of  Hn^irian,  adopted,  aloug  with  M.  Aurelius,  by 
Antoninos  Pius  on  the  25th  of  February,  a.  d.  1 38, 
and  thus  became  L,  Ceumius  Aelitu  Aureliut  Cbm- 
wiodmt  AtUommut,  During  the  lifetime  of  Pins  he 
enjoyed  no  peculiar  distinction  except  the  appella- 
tion  ^lim  AmguOi;  in  156  he  was  quaestor,  and 
in  the  year  foUowing  consul,  an  honour  which  he 
enjoyed  for  a  second  time,  along  with  his  brother 
by  aidoption,  in  161.  After  the  death  of  Anto- 
nimu  Pins,  which  took  phce  in  March,  161,  he 
was  inrested  with  the  titles  of  Cbesar  and  Aw- 
j^mtimt,  and  by  the  fiivour  of  the  new  soveieiffn 
admitted  to  a  full  participation  in  all  the  imperial 

•  Sportianus  in  several  passages  gives  him  the 
nane  of  Verms  and  so  Hadnan  (ap.  Vopisc.  ScUurn. 
c  8);  but  Cardinal  Noris  rejects  Verus,  because  it 
not  appear  in  inscriptions  and  Fasti. 
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dignities.  At  the  same  time,  M.  Aurelius  trans- 
ferred to  him  the  name  oS  VeruA,  which  he  had 
himself  borne  up  to  this  time,  and  the  designation 
of  Commodus  being  altogether  dropped,  the  younger 
of  the  two  Augusti  was  addressed  as  the  emperor 
L.  AuRKLius  VsRUR.  His  journey  to  the  East; 
his  conduct  during  the  campaign  against  the  Par- 
thians ;  his  marriage  with  Lucilla,  the  daughter  of 
M.  Aurelius ;  his  return  to  Rome ;  the  joint  tri- 
umph of  the  two  princes;  their  expedition  into 
Germany,  and  the  sudden  death  of  Verus  at  Alti- 
num  in  the  country  of  the  Veneti,  towards  the  close 
of  A.  D.  169,  in  Uie  39th  or  40th  year  of  his  age 
and  the  9th  of  his  reign,  are  fully  detailed  in  the 
biography  of  M.  Aurblius,  to  which  the  reader  u 
referred. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  there  is  some  question 
as  to  the  various  names  enumerated  above.  In 
opposition  to  the  clear  and  explicit  testimony  of 
Spartianus,  Lampridius,  and  Capitolinus,  it  has 
been  doubted  whether  he  was  ever  called  Antoni- 
nus^ because  it  never  appears  upon  any  public 
monument  of  unquestionable  authority.  But  if  we 
suppose  it  to  have  been  assumed,  as  appears  most 
natural,  at  the  period  of  his  adoption  by  Pius,  and 
dropped  after  his  elevation  to  the  purple,  the  diffi- 
culty will  be  in  a  great  measure  removed,  although 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  Augustan  historians 
represent  him  as  having  received  the  designations 
of  AnUmmui  and  Verus  at  the  same  time  from  M. 
Aurelius. 

(Dion  Cass.  box.  17,  20,  21,  Ixxi.  1,  &c.;  Spai^ 
tian.  Hadrian.  23,  Ad,  Ver.;  Capitolin.  Ver,  Imp. 
Anton.  Pius  4,  M.  Aurd,  4,  5,  7,  Ac.)   [W.  R.] 

CO'MMODUS,  L.  AURELIUS,  son  of  M. 
Aurelius  and  the  younger  Faustina  (see  genealo- 
gical table  prefixed  to  Antoninus  Pius),  was  bom 
at  Lanuvium  on  the  last  day  of  August,  A.  d.  161, 
a  few  months  after  the  death  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  this  was  the  first  of  the  Roman  emperors  to 
whom  the  title  oi PorphyrogenUus  could  be  correctly 
applied.  Faustina  at  &e  same  time  gave  birth  to 
a  twin  son,  known  as  Antoninus  Geminus,  who 
died  when  four  years  old.  The  nurture  and  edu- 
cati<m  of  Commodus  were  watched  and  superin- 
tfflided  from  in&ncy  with  anxious  care ;  and  from 
a  very  early  age.  he  was  surrounded  with  the 
most  distinguished  preceptors  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  general  literature,  science,  and  phi- 
losophy. The  h9noun  heaped  upon  the  royal 
youth  as  he  advanced  towards  manhood  have  been 
accurately  chronicled  by  his  biographers.  He  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  Caesar  along  with  his 
younger  brother  Annius  Verus  on  the  12th  of  Oc- 
tober, A.  D.  166,  at  the  time  when  M.  Aurelius 
and  L.  Verus  celebrated  their  triumph  over  the 
Parthians ;  he  was  styled  Germanicus  on  the  1 5th 
of  October,  172;  in  175,  on  the  20th  of  January, 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  all  the  sacerdotal 
colleges;  on  the  19th  of  May  he  left  the  city, 
having  been  summoned  in  all  haste  to  Germany  in 
consequence  of  the  news  which  had  arrived  from 
Syria  of  the  rebellion  of  Avidius  Cassias  ;  on  the 
7th  of  July  he  was  invested  with  the  manly  gown, 
proclaimed  Princeps  Jwoeniutisy  and  nominated 
consul-elect ;  he  then  accompani^  his  fiither  to  the 
East,  and,  during  his  absence  from  Rome,  Sar- 
maiieus  was  added  to  his  other  titles ;  on  the  27  th 
of  November,  176,  he  was  saluted  Imperaior;  on 
the  23rd  of  December,  he  shared  in  the  triumph 
celebrated  over  the  Germans,  and  was  assumed  as 
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coQeagne  in  the  tribmudan  ^wer ;  on  the  1st  of 
January,  177,  he  entered  on  hit  first  consulship  ; 
in  the  same  year  he  married  Bruttia  Crispina,  daugh- 
ter of  Brattius  Praesens,  was  hailed  as  AuguUua 
and  Pater  Patriae^  and  thus  at  the  age  of  16  was 
admitted  to  a  full  participation  in  all  the  imperial 
dignities  except  the  chief  pontificate,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  maintained  inviolate  until 
the  reign  of  Balbinus  and  Pupienns  [Balbincts], 
could  be  held  by  one  individual  only.  On  the 
5th  of  August  he  set  forth  to  take  part  in  the  war 
then  raging  on  the  Upper  Danube,  which,  as  is 
mentioned  elsewhere  [M.  Aurklius],  was  prose- 
cuted vnth  signal  success  until  the  death  of  M. 
Aurelins,  on  the  17th  of  Afarch,  180. 

Impatient  of  hardship  and  eager  to  indulge 
without  restraint  in  the  pleasures  of  the  capital, 
Commodus,  disregarding  dike  the  last  injunctionf 
of  his  sire  and  tiie  earnest  advice  of  the  trusty 
counsellors  to  whose  care  he  had  been  consigned, 
concluded  a  hasty  and  therefore  uncertain  peace 
with  the  barbarians,  who  in  their  depressed  and 
enfeebled  condition  might  by  a  vigorous  effort  have 
been  crushed  for  ever.  In  autumn  he  reached 
Rome,  where  his  authority  vras  as  fully  and  finely 
acknowledged  by  the  senate,  the  praetorians,  and 
the  people,  as  it  had  been  by  the  l^ons  which  he 
commanded  in  person  and  the  armies  of  the  distant 
provinces.  No  prince  ever  commenced  a  career  of 
power  under  fairer  auspices.  The  love  and  venera- 
tion entertained  by  men  of  every  condition  for  the 
£ather  had  descended  like  an  inheritance  on  the 
son,  and  although  some  who  knew  him  well  and 
had  marked  his  boyhood  might  whisper  distrust 
and  fear,  such  murmurs  were  drowned  by  the 
general  acclamations  which  greeted  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  emperor.  Nor  were  the  hopes  of  men 
for  a  while  disappointed.  Grave  and  calculating 
statesmen  might  feel  displeasure  and  alarm  at  the 
reckless  profusion  which  chaiacterised  the  very 
commencement  of  the  new  reign;  but  since  a 
laige  portion  of  the  sums  squandered  was  lavished 
upon  the  soldiers  and  the  people,  the  lower  or- 
ders at  least  of  the  community  were  enthusiastic  in 
their  attachment  to  the  new  ruler.  This  state  of 
things  did  not  endure  long.  A  fonnidable  plot 
apiainst  his  life  was  organised  (a.  d.  183)  by  his 
aister  LuciUa,  jealous,  it  was  believed,  of  the  su- 
perior influence  and  position  of  Crispina ;  but  the 
scheme  £Euled  in  consequence  of  the  awkwardness 
of  the  aBsaHsin,  who,  instead  of  dealing  the  &tal 
blow  at  the  proper  moment,  put  the  prince  upon 
his  guard  by  exclaiming  as  he  rushed  forward, 
**  The  senate  sends  thee  this.**  The  event  seems 
to  have  awakened  the  slumbering  ferocity  of  a 
temper  which  now  burst  forth  with  £nghtful 
Tehemence,  and  raging  from  that  time  forward 
without  controul,  eroecially  against  the  members  of 
that  body  in  which  the  conspiracy  was  said  to 
have  originated,  rendered  the  remainder  of  his  life 
an  unbroken  tissue  of  sanguinary  excesses.  Every 
pretext  was  seized  for  the  exhibition  of  the  most 
savage  cruelty ;  false  accusations,  vague  suspicions, 
great  wealth,  high  birth,  distinguished  learning,  or 
any  conspicuous  virtue,  were  sufficient  to  point  out 
and  doom  his  victims,  long  lists  of  whom  have 
been  preserved  by  Lampridius,  including  nearly  all 
who  had  risen  to  fiune  and  fortune  under  M.  Aure- 
lins, with  the  exception  of  Pertinax,  Pompeianui, 
and  Victorinns.  [Pbrtinax  ;  Pompbianur  ;  Vio- 
TORINU8.]    All  other  passions  were  indulged  with 
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the  same  freedom  aa  the  thirBt  Ibr  Uood.    Ttiijpi 
ing  tile  reins  of  government  mlo  the  liands  of  the 
various  fiivourites  who  followed  eadi  other  in  npd 
succession  [see  Pbrknnis  ;  Clkandxr  ;  Lixrrs; 
EcLBCTUs],  he  abandoned  himself  without  ima^ 
ruption  to  the  most  shamriesa  and  beasdy  de- 
bauchery.    But  whfle  devouring  in  gintisBj  tbe 
resources  of  the  empire  and  wiiDowing  ia  eroy 
description  of  sensual  filth,  he  was  at  tiie  one 
time  the  slave  of  the  most  childish  Taiiity,  aai 
sought  for  popular   applanse  with   indeiii^gaWe 
activity.    He  disdained  not  to  dance,  tonights 
play  the  charioteer  and  the  Imflboii,  to  diigiae 
himself  as  a  pedlar  or  a  horse-dealer,  and  to  caisj 
his  skill  in  the  practical  punaita  of  the  hmUe 
artizan.    Frequentiy  he  would  appear  and  ofieiiiB 
as  a  sacrificing  priest,  and  eafleriy  asaiaffd  ia  d 
the  orgies  of  foreign  superstitum,  edehntim  tb 
rites  of  Ins,  of  Anubis,  of  Soapis,  or  of  Irani 
in  all  their  foDy  and  all  their  honrar.    ffis  jA 
and  boast,  however,  was  his  akin  in  Ae  ase  tf 
martial  weapons.    This  he  aopght  not  to  diqibj 
against  the  enemies  of  hia  country  in  the  fieU,  b^ 
he  fought  as  a  gladiator  upwards  of  aeven  bsaM 
times,  and  slew  many  thousands  of  wild  beasts  ia 
the  amphitheatre  with  bow  and  spear.    Other  cb- 
neron  had  sought  or  accepted  the  cumpiMeBt  d 
having  one  month  named  after  tbesBaehcs,  lot 
Commodus  decreed  that  the  vriiole  twehv  shsaM 
be  designated  by  the  epithets  and  titles  wUcfc  lis 
had  at  different  periods  assumed,  and  that  Aef 
should  be  arranged  and  enumerated  in  the  isBonf 
order :  — Amazomu*y  Invktns^  F^dtx^  Pimt^  Lmmt 
AeliuSj  AureUus,  CommochUf  Apguttmtf  Htnalmt, 
Homamu,  Ex$upercUornUy  ordaimnff  abo  tftat  the 
happy  epoch  during  which  he  had  aojooned  m 
earth  should  be  distinguished  as 
Commodianumy  the  nation  as 
senate  as  Cotnmodieams^  the  armiea  as 
and  the  eternal  city  itself  as  CbinMs 
At  length  the  miserable  craving  eonld  be  aa 
appeased  by  the  homage  and  flatteries  which  a 
mere  mortal  might  daim.    Long  ere  &is,  iuirf>ti 
the  Greeks  had  been  wont  to  comnare  diek  rale^ 
both  domestic  and  forei^  to  deities,  and  4e  Ba- 
mans  had  sometimes  dehcaSely  hinted  at  seose  aach 
resemblance  by  the  devices  stamped  on  Ae  laatus 
of  the  coins  of  their  AugustL    But  as  ycft  aa 
scription  had  appeared  openly  aaaibiag 
attributes  to  living  princes,  nor  had  any  ajahel 
appeared  on  their  medals  which  could  npiwly  sad 
directiy  convey  sndi  impious  meaning*     It  was 
left  for  Commodus  to  break  throtuh  theae  AuuM 
restrictions;  his  exploits  in  the  aai^ghtwr  af  w3d 
beasts  suggested  an  analogy  with  ^ 
hero ;  he  demanded  that  he  should  be 
as  Hercules,  and  hence  from  the  year  191 
a  multitude  of  coins  on  which  he  is 
the  attire  of  the  immortal  son  of 
the  epigraph  of  Hervmles  Comtnodia 
Romamts.    His  statues  also,  we  are  toU  h^ 
historians  of  the  day,  were  dad  ia  the 
robes ;  sacrifices  were  pnUidy  offend  aa  bd  i 
sent  Ood ;  when  he  went  abroad  tbe  fi«B^ 
and  other  insignia  were  bomie  before  Uoi 
crown  the  whole,  a  number  of  unhsfipy 
were  indosed  in  cases  tenntnaliii|  in 
and  these  he  slaughtered  with  hv  d^  as  if  Ary 
had  been  the  giants  waning  BgaissthaaiWa. 

After  having  escaped  many  plots  prorafcad  hy 
atrodous  tyranny,  ha  at  length 
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cBcL    He  had  a  miftiew  named  Maicia,  to  whom 
he  was  deeplj  attached,  and  whom  he  especially 
lored  to  behold  equipped  aa  an  Amazon.    Hence 
the  epithet  Amcuumiua  waa  frequently  assumed  by 
himaelf :  the  name  Amaionins,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  was  attached  to  the  first  month,  and  he  dis- 
played his  own  person  in  the  amphitheatre  arrayed 
m  the  Amasonian  garb.    The  first  of  January, 
Iddi,  was  to  have  Iwen  signalised  by  a  spectade 
which  would  hare  thrown  into  the  shade  the  in- 
sulta  prerioosly  heaped  upon  the  senate  and  the 
people,  for  Commodus  had  determined  to  put  to 
death  the  two  consuls-elect,  Q.  Sosius  Falco  and 
CL  Jnfitts  Emcius  darus,  and  to  come  forth  himself 
as  consol  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  not  nuuching 
in  robeo  of  state  man  the  palace  to  the  capitol  at 
the  head  of  the  senate,  but  in  the  uniform  of  a 
secittor,  fi^wed  by  a  band  of  gladiators  issuing 
from  their  training-sehooL    This  project  he  com- 
■nmicated  to  Marcia,  who  earnestly  implored  him 
to  abandon  a  design  so  firanght  wiUi  disgrace  and 
danger,    and    her   lemonstranoes    were    warmly 
aee<mded  by  Laetns  and  Edectns,  the  one  praefect 
of  the  praetorians,  the  other  imperial  chamberlain. 
These  counsellors  were  dismissed  with  wrath  from 
the  presence  of  the  prince,  who  retired  to  indulge 
in  his  wonted  siesta,  haying  previously  inscribed 
on  his  tablets  a  long  catalogue  of  persons  who  were 
to  be  pat  to  death  Uiat  night,  the  names  of  Marcia, 
Trftns,  and  Edectus  appeanng  at  the  head  of  the 
list.      This  document  was  found  by  a  fiivourite 
child,  who  entered  the  apartment  while  Commodus 
waa  asleep,  and  was  carried  by  him  in  sport  to 
Marda,  who  at  once  perceived  its  import    She 
immediately  communicated  the  discovery  to  Laetus 
and  Eclectos.  The  danger  was  imminent,  and,  un- 
less promptly  met,  inevitable.    Their  plans  were 
quickly  matured  and  quickly  executed.      That 
ercning  poison  was  administered,  and  its  operation 
proving  so  slow  as  to  excite  apprehensions  of  its 
efficacy.  Narcissus,  a  celebrated  athlete,  was  intro- 
dnoed,  and  by  him  Commodus  waa  strangled  on  the 
ni^t  of  December  the  31st,  a.  d.  192,  in  the 
thiity-seoond  year  of  his  age  and  the  thirteenth  of 
bia  reign.     When  the  news  of  his  death,  at  first 
caotjously  attributed    to   apoplexy,  was    spread 
abroad,    the  intelligence   diffused   universal   joy 
aoioiig  all  ranks  except  the  guards,  who  had  been 
permitted  to  revel  in  indolence  and  luxury  and 
could  scarcely  expect  again  to  find  a  master  so 
indulgent  and  libeiaL    When  his  successor,  Per- 
tinaz   [Pbbtinax],  repaired  next  morning  be- 
fore daylight  to  the  senate,  that  venerable  body, 
wldle  greeting  their  new  sovereign,  poured  forth  a 
string  of  curses  upon  the  dead  tyrant  in  a  sort  of 
atiange  channt,  the  words  of  whidi  have  been  pre- 
aenred  by  Lampridins,  dedared  him  a  public  enemy, 
and,  bemg  unable  to  vent  their  rage  upon  the 
living  man,  begged  that  his  body  might  be  dragged, 
Kka  that  of  a  criminal,  through  the  streets  with  a 
hook,  and  cast  into  tiie  Tiber, — a  request  with 
which  Pertinax,  to  his  credit,  refused  to  comply, 
and  the  corpse  was  decently  interred  in  the  mauso- 
lemn  of  Hadrian. 

We  seldom  meet  in  history  with  a  character 
which  inspires  such  pure  and  unmixed  detestation 
aa  that  of  Commodus.  While  his  vices  and  crimes 
were  iaexpiessiUy  revolting,  they  were  rendered 
if  pooaible  more  loathsome  by  his  contemptible 
and  weakness.  The  most  grinding  op- 
combined  with  the  most  chUdish 
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vanity,  the  most  savage  cruelty  with  the  most 
dastardly  cowardice.    He  hated,  persecuted,  and 
massacred  the  senate  and  the  nobles,  and  at  the 
same  time  eagerly  drank  in  their  most  disgusting 
flatteries.    He  slew  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  wild  beasts,  but  his  arrows  were  shot  and 
his  darts  were  hurled  from  behind  a  screen  of  net- 
work which  protected  his  person  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  risk.     He  butchered  hundreds  of  his 
fellow-men  in  gladiatorial  combats ;  but  while  he 
was  clad  in  the  impenetrable  armour  and  wielded 
the  heavy  blade  of  a  secutor,  his  antagonists  had 
no  defences  except  weapons  of  lead  or  tin;  and 
when  as,  Hercules,  he  crushed  with  his  club  the 
unhappy  creatures  dressed  up  to  resemble  the 
monstrous  progeny  of  Earth,  the  rocks  which  they 
hurled  at  their  assailant  were  formed  of  sponge. 
After  examining  the  ample  records  pre8er>'ed  of 
his  career,  we  shall  be  unable  to  find  a  trace  of  one 
generous  action  or  one  kindly  feeling,  to  discern  a 
single  ray  of  human  sympathy  to  relieve  the  por- 
tentous blackness  of  his  guilt.    Dion,  mdeed,  re- 
presents him  as  naturally  of  a  weak  and  extremely 
simple  temper ;  as  one  who  easily  received  impres- 
sions, and  whose  crimes  were  to  be  attributed 
rather  to  the  artful  advice  of  evil  counsellon  acting 
upon  a  timid  and  yielding  disposition,  than  to  any 
inherent  depravity ;  and  imagines  that  he  erred  at 
fint  from  ignorance  of  what  was  right,  and  gliding 
by  degrees  into  a  habit  of  doing  evil,  became 
gradu^y  femiliar  with  deeds  of  shrane  and  wicked- 
ness.   But  had  this  been  the  case,  the  lessons  so 
carefully  inculcated  in  eariy  life  would  never  have 
been  so  rapidly  and  for  ever  obliterated.    We  feel 
more  inclined  to  give  credit  to  the  assertion  of 
Lampridius,  who  declares  that  firom  his  earliest 
boyhood  he  dispkyed  evident  proofs  of  dark  pa»- 
sioiM  and  a  corrupt  heart,  a  propensity  to  indulge 
freely  in  every  low  and  dissolute  pleasure,  and 
utter  indifference  to  human  suffering  and  life. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  that  Commodus 
paid  no  attention  to  fbreign  policy  nor  to  the  go- 
vernment and  regulation  of  the  provinces,  except 
in  so  fiu  as  they  might  be  made  to  minister  to  his 
profusion  and  profligacy.  The  integrity  of  the 
empire  was  however  maintained,  and  the  barbarians 
repulsed  from  the  Dacian  frontier  by  the  skill  and 
valour  of  Clodius  Albinus  and  Pescennius  Niger, 
the  same  who  after  the  death  of  Pertinax  contested 
the  throne  with  Septimius  Sevems.  A  still  more 
serious  disturbance  arose  in  Britain ;  for  the  north- 
em  tribes  having  forced  a  rassage  across  the  wall 
of  Antonine,  defeated  the  Koman  troops  who  op- 
posed their  progress,  slew  their  leader,  and  laid 
waste  the  more  peaceful  districts  fan  and  wide. 
But  Ulpius  MaTDsllus  having  assumed  the  chief 
command,  the  Caledonians  were  speedily  driven 
back,  the  war  was  successfully  terminated  about 
A.  D.  184,  Commodus  was  saluted  JmpercUor  for 
the  seventh  time,  and  added  Britammaa  to  his 
other  titles. 
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(Dion  Cass.  lib.  Izxii.  and  Excerpta  Vaticana,  p. 
121,  ed.  Stun;  Herodian.  i.  10 — 55;  Capitolin. 
M»  AureL  ;  Lamprid.  Commod. ;  and  the  minor 
Roman  historians.)  [W.  R.J 

COMNE'NA.    [Anna  Cobinena.] 

COMNE'NUS,  the  name  of  an  illottrions  Bj- 
nntine  fiunily,  which  in  all  probability  was  of 
Italian  origin,  and  migrated  to  the  East  in  the 
time  of  Constantino  the  Great  or  his  immediate 
foooesson.  Several  of  the  other  great  Bysantine 
fiunilies  were  likewise  of  Italian  origin,  aa  for  in- 
stance the  Docae.  That  the  name  Comnenus  was 
not  unknown  in  Italy  in  early  times,  is  proTed  by 
an  inscription  on  a  marble  disooTered  in  the  walls 
of  the  dboich  of  St.  Secondns,  at  Ameria  in  Italy, 
and  which  stands  thus : — 

L.  COMNENO.  0.  L.  FELICI. 

COMNENAE.  Q.  L.  NYMPHE. 

ET.  COMNENO.  0-  L.  FELIONI, 

a  SERVILIO.  ALBANO. 

Six  emperors  of  the  East,— Isaac  L,  Alexis  I., 
Calo-Joannes  (John  II.),  Manuel  I.,  Alexis  II., 
and  Andronicus  I., — all  Uie  emperors  of  Trebiaond, 
and  a  vast  number  of  generals,  statesmen,  and 
authors,  were  descended  from  the  fiunily  of  the 
Comneni ;  but  while  almost  all  of  them  were  dis- 
tiogoished  by  the  choicest  natural  gifts  both  of 

Manuel,  Nicephonia 

Piaefectos  totius  Orientis  in  a.  d.  Protospatharius;  praefect  of  Aqmcanift  (Media  Sopaiar) 

976, under  tiie  emperor  Basil  II.;  in  1016 ;  blinded  in  1026  by  order  of  the  empenr  Cia- 

died  before  1025.  stantine  IX. ;  time  of  death  uncertain ;  no 
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mind  and  of  body,  many  of  them  wen  netOMa 
for  a  laxity  of  morals,  in  which  they  were  endM 
by  none  of  their  frivolous  countxymen.    Impoiil 
mmilies,  such  as  the  Ducae,  the  Angdi,  the  IV 
laeologi,  several  royal  houses  in  Europe,  sad  era 
the  reigning  dynasty  of  the  saltans  in  Taikcj, 
boasted,  and  s^  boast,  of  being  dsswiidri  frns 
the  Comneni ;  and  down  to  this  TSfy  day  the  pR> 
tensions  of  a  noble  fiuuily  in  Fnmee  to  be  entitled 
by  descent  to  the  name  of  Prinoea  deCoooeneksTe 
attracted  the  attention  of  hittoriaas  of  repute.  A 
history  of  that  fiunily  would  be  a  most  vabaUe 
contribution  to  our  knoiHedge  of  the  Greeks  duisf 
the  middle  ages.    When  the  fin— ntii  fint  beesw 
known  in  history,  in  the  tenth  oentaxy,  they  be- 
longed to  the  Greek  nobility  in  Asia,  sad  their 
fiumly  aeat  was  at  Castamone,  a  town  in  F^bk- 
gonia,  near  the  Bbdc  Sea,  when  Alexis  ComicaM» 
afterwards  emperor,  visited  the  palace  of  his  saoei- 
tors  during  the  reign  of  Michael  VII.  Dncas  P»- 
pinaoes.    Towards  the  dose  of  the  tenth  ecBtsij 
two  Comneni,  Manuel  and  Nicephorus,  beoaie 
oonspicuons,  who  were  probably  brothen,  and  wbe 
are  genendly  called  the  ancestors  of  the  Cumaiaas 
&mil^.  The  fiillowing  table  exhibits  the  geneskir 
of  this  fiunfly,  as  fisr  as  it  can  be  traced,  tofelkr 
with  a  brief  account  of  each  individnal  of  it 


1.  Isaac  I.,  Emperor  [Isaacds  L]  ;  died  prdbaUy 
in  1061 ;  married  Aicatherina,  or  Catherina, 
daughter  of  either  Samuel  or  John  Wladislaus, 
kings  of  Bulgaria. 


1.  Manuel,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known ; 
died  youngy  befi>re 
1059. 


2.  Maria,  retired  with 
her  mother  into  the 
convent  of  Myri- 
laeum,  after  1059. 


2.  Joannes  Cnropalata, 
Magnus  Domeaticus, 
died  shortly  after 
1067;  married  Anna 
Dabssena,  daughter 
of  Alexis  Chano, 
pia^ect  of  the  By- 
Bmtine  part  of  Italy. 


3L  a  daagUet. 


nofaahly 

IfichajDi- 

eesBns,Pit> 


I 


\,  itaac 


lowy  I.       dentis ;  marr. 

3.  Alexis,   Zoe,  youngest 

Emperor,   daugh.  of  the 


low. 


II. 


I.Manuel,  hem 
before  1048  ; 
Protoproedrus, 
Protostfator, 
Curopakta,  a 
great  general; 
taken  prisoner 
by  the  Turks 
in  1069 ;  soon 
restored  to 
liberty;  died 
shortly  after 
1069,  in 
Bithynia. 

Daughter,  married  a  descendant 
of  the  emperor  Nicephorus 
Botaniates. 


2.  Isaac,  4  Adrian,  Pro-  5.  Nicephor-  6.  Maria, 
Sebasto-  toaebastns,  us,Sebastus,  married 
crator.       Magnus  Do-      Magnus  Michael 

See  be-      mesticus  Occi-   Dmngarius;    Taronita, 


killed  in  a 
battle  with 
the  Scy- 


See  be-       Emperor  Con-    thians,  in 


stantine  XL      1089. 
Duces,  and 
Eudoxia  Da- 
lassena;  left 
issue,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known. 


Protosebaa- 
tus,  Proto- 
vestiarius, 
Panhyper- 


7.  Eudoxia, 
married  Ni- 
cephorua 
MeliasenQs; 
their  descen- 
dants receiv- 
ed amongthe 
Spanish  no- 


sebastus,  a     Inlity  to- 
Syrian  wardatha 
noble.            end  of  the 
sixteenth 
ooitury. 


Daughter,  married  Gregorius  Pacurianus, 
Sebastus,  son  of  Pacurianus,  Magaua 
Domesticus  Oocidentia. 


From  above,    I.  Isa^c, 
the  excellent  elder  brother  of  Alexis  I.,  died  befi>re  1 1 18,  in  a  convent  to  whidi  he  letirad 
married  Irene,  daughter  of  a  prince  of  the  Alani,  and  a  relative  of  Maria,  wife  if 
Michael  VII.  Duces  Parapinaces,  and,  after  his  death,  of  the  cnperor  Ronaaw 
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I 
1.  Joannes, 

Dnke  of 

Dyrra- 

chinm 

befoiB 

1106; 


2.  Alezii, 
Dakeof 
Dyrra- 
chium 
after 
1106. 


3.  CoDBtantine, 
SebattniiDiJLe 
of  Berrfaooa, 
Magnus  Dnm- 
garius(?);aliTe 
m  )144  (?). 


4.  Adrian, 
Sebastna, 
took  orders; 
diedaaardi- 
bishop  of 
Bulgaria. 


m 


5.  Dangbter,  wis 
destined  to 
many  Gre- 
goriosGabra, 
DokeofTre- 
bicond. 


6.  Other  children,  viz. 
Nicephorus,  Manuel, 
Stephanus,  Joannes, 
laaae,  and  Paul, 
whose  parentage  is 
not  well  established. 


treacherously 

seised  Hugo,  Count  of  Vermandois,  third  son  of  king  Henry  I.  of  France, 
first  crusade ;  Praefectus  Sacri  Cubiculi  under  the  emperor  Calo^oannes ; 
relatiTe  of  Heniy  III^  emperor  of  Germany ;  death  unknown. 


one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
was  destined  to  marry  a 


From  o&NM.    II.  Albxis  I^  Emperor  [Albxis  I.], 
bom  probably  in  1048 ;  began  to  reign  in  1081 ;  died  in  1118;  married  1.  a  daughter  of  Aigyrus,  of  the 
noble  fimiily  of  the  Argyri;  2.  Irene,  daughter  of  AndronicusDucas,  the  brother  cIConstantineX.Dncas. 


r 


I 


I.  Calo-Joannes  (Jo-  2.  Andro- 

annes  II.),  Emperor  nicns 

[Calo-Joannbs]  ;  Sebasto- 

bom  in  1088;  ob-  ciator; 

tained  the  throne  in  was 

1118;  died inll43;  married; 

married  Irene,  dan.  issue  un- 

of  Wladislaus   II.,  known, 
the  Saint,  king  of 
Hungary. 


3.  Isaac  Se- 
bastocrator, 
fiitherof  An- 
dronicus  I., 
founder  of  the 
branch  of  the 
Comneni  of 
Trebizond. 
Seebelow,y. 


4.  Anna 
[Anna 

COMNB- 

na],  bom 
in  108S ; 
diedafUr 
11S7; 
marr.  Ni- 
cephorus 
Bryennius 


5.  Maria,  bora 
in  1085;  mar- 
ried Gregorius 
Gabra,  duke  of 
Trebizond, 
whose  descend- 
ants fled  to 
France  afUr 
the  capture  of 
Constantinople 


6.  Eudozia, 
married 
Constan- 
tme  Ja- 
sita ;  ill- 
treated; 
retired  to 
a  convent. 

in  1453. 


I 


7.  Theodo- 
ra, marr. 
Constan- 
tino An- 
selus,  the 
founder  of 
the&mily 
of  the 
AngelL 


1.  Alexis,  titular  Emperor,  bom  in  1106,  in  Mace- 
donia; died  before  his  fiither,  probably  in  1142, 
at  Attalia,  the  ci^tal  of  Pamphylia;  his  wife, 
whose  name  is  unlmown,  surriyed  him. 

A  daughter,  married  Alexis  Protostratus,  son  of 
Joannes  Axuch,  or  Axuchus,  the  excellent  Turkish 
minister  of  the  emperors  Calo-Joannes  and  Manuel 


I 

1.  Joannes,  ProtoTet- 
tiarius,  Protosebastus 
under  the  emperor 
Manuel ;  killed  about 
1174,  in  a  battle 
against  the  Turks; 
wdl  known  to  the 
Latins  in  Syria  and 
Palestine;  wife  un- 
known. 


2.  Andronicus,  Sebastocrator ; 
died  shortly  alter  his  bro- 
ther Alexis,  and  likewise 
before  his  foUier ;  his  wife 
was  Irene,  at  whose  per- 
suasion Constantino  Ma- 
nasses  wrote  his  poetical 
Annals. 

I 


Further 
issue,  see 
belowllh 


2.  Alexis,  Protostrator, 
ProtoTestiarins,  Proto- 
sebastus ;  goremed  the 
empire  for  the  minor, 
Alexis  II. ;  his  arrogance 
insupportable  to  many 
of  the  Greek  nobles, 
who  declared  for  Andro- 
nicus Comnenus ;  blind- 
ed and  castrated  by  An- 
dronicus; died  in  prison 
in  1183. 

I 


3.  Maria, 
married 
I.Theodore 
Dasiota; 
2.  Joannes 
Cantacuse- 
nns. 


4.  Theodora 
(Calusina), 
the  haughty 
concubine  of 
the  emperor 
Manuel,  by 
whom  she  had 


Alexis. 


5.  Endoxia;  first 
husband  un- 
known; after  his 
death  concubine 
of  Andronicus 
Comnenus,  after- 

'  wards  emperor ; 
2.  Mich.  Gabra, 
about  1173. 


Stephanus,  Magnus  Drungarius. 


1 .  Alexis.    2.  Maria,     3»  Some  danghten. 

married  in 

1 164,  but  not  in  1 167  as  Ducange  says,  Amanry  or  Amalrie  I.,  king  of  Jerusalem,  and,  after  hii  death, 
asbont  1176,  2.  Baliano  de  Ibelmo,  an  Italian  noble. 


Prom  above.    III.    Further  Issue  of  the  Emperor  Calo-Joannbs. 


I.  Isaac  Sebastocrator, 
dtepnYed  of  the  suc- 
eession  by  his  fiither; 
on  good  terms  with  his 
yoanger  brother,  the 
emperor  Manuel ;  wife 
snknown. 

I 

a 


4.  Manuel, 
Emperor. 
SeebeloWf 
IV. 


5.  Maria, 
twin  sister 
of  Alexis ; 
married  Ro- 
ger, Prince 
of  Capua, 


6.  A  daughter, 
married  Stepha- 
nos Contostepha- 
nus,  who  was 
killed  in  the  siege 
of  Corcyra,  about 
1160. 


7.  A  daugh- 
ter, married 
Theodore 
Vatatses, 
Dux. 
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COMNENU& 


I 


1.  Theodora,    married 
Baldwin  III.,    king 
of  Jenualem;  after  his 
death  concubine  of  An< 
dronicns  Comnenus,  af- 
terwards emperor. 


2.  Maria, 
married 
Stephen, 
prince  of 
Hun- 
gary. 


dai 


8.  A  daugh- 
ter, married 
Constan- 
tino Ma- 
crodncas. 


4.  A  daughter,  married 
probably  a  Dncas,  whoee 
son  Isaac  became  inde- 
pendent master  of  Cy- 
prus, and  styled  himself 
emperor* 


I 

5.  Eodana, 

mamcd 

a  French 

noble* 


From  above,    IV.  Further  Issue  of  the  Emperor  Calo-Joannei.    Manuel,  Emperor  [Manukl]  ; 
bom  about  1120,  began  to  reign  1143,  died  1180 ;  married 
1.  Bertha  (in  1143),  afterwards  called  Ir^ie,  daughter  of  Berengar,  Count  of  Sulzbach,  and  niece  of 
Konrad  III.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  died  about  1158;    2.  Maria,  afterwards  called  Xeae, 
daughter  of  Raymond,  prince  of  Antioch ;  put  to  death  by  Andronicus  I.  in  1183  ;    3.  Concubine, 
Theodora  Comnena  (Calusina). 

I 


I  I 

1.   Maiia,  betrothed  to  2.  A 

Beh^  prince  of  Hungary ;  daugh- 

married,  in  1180,  Ray-  ter ; 

ner,  2nd  son  of  William,  died 

marquis  of  Monteferrato,  young, 
called  Alexis,  afterwards 
Caesar ;  both  put  to  death 
by  Andronicus  L 


3.  Alexis  IL,  Emperor 
[AxBxifi  II.] ;  bom 
1167;  began  to  reign 
1180;  married,in  1179, 
Anna,  or  Agnes,  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  VII.,  kmg 
of  France ;  put  to  death 
by  Andronicus  I.  in 
1183. 


4.  Alexis,  iUegitiniate,  Sebastocntor; 
married  Irene,  natural  daughter  of  An- 
dronicus L  Comnenus  ai^  Tlkeodsa 
Comnena;  destined  to  succeed  Andrt- 
nicus  I.,  by  whom  he  was  aftemsdi 
blinded  for  conspiracy  ;  though  b&ni 
created  Caesar  by  Isaac  IL ;  for  sobr 
time  a  monk ;  a  learned  and  h^^y  gifted 
man,  of  whom  no  iane  is  known. 


(See  Du  Cange,  FamiUae  Byxmtimej  pp.  169—189.) 

From  above,    V.  Issue  of  Isaac  Sibastocrator,  founder  of  the  Imperial  biandi  of  the  CoiccBa  or 

Trkbizono. 


The  history  of  the  Emperors  of  Trebizond  was  ahnost  entirely  unknown  tiH  the  pobliartMm  of  Tn- 
fiassor  Fallmerayer*s  Ge$dUchte  des  Kai$ertkmnu  von  Trapextmt,  one  of  the  most  in^Kictant  hH****** 
productions  of  our  days.  The  accounts  which  Du  Cange  and  Gibbon  gire  of  these  emperors  is  in  mtmy 
respects  quite  erroneous ;  but  these  writers  are  to  be  excused,  since  they  could  not  avail  themaeha  i 
several  Oriental  works  perused  by  Fallmerayer,  and  especially  of  two  Greek  MSS.  which  the  Octwa 
professor  discoTOied  at  Venice,  vis.,  A  Chronicle  of  the  imperial  paku»  at  Trebixond,  by  Panaietas,  sai 
a  work  on  Tivbisond  by  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Bessarion.  It  would  not  be  compatiUe  with  the  pka 
of  the  present  work  to  give  the  lives  of  the  Emperors  of  Trebizond,  but  it  has  been  thought  adviaakfe 
to  give  at  least  their  genealogy,  and  thus  to  assist  those  who  should  wish  to  investigate  the  hktocy  aad 
tragical  fiill  (in  1 462)  of  the  last  independent  remnant  of  Greek  and  Roman^  power.     As  there  are  m 

geneakigical  tables  in  FaUmcrayer's  work,  the  writer  has  brought  together  all  his  separate  -^ ^ 

respecting  the  genMlogy  of  the  &mily,  and  the  Mowing  genealogical  table  of  the  Comn^  o 
is  thus  the  fint  thai  has  yet  been  printed. 

V.  Isaac  Sebastocrator,  Caesar, 
third  son  of  Alexis  I.,  and  third  brother  and  fiivourite  of  the  Emperor  Calo-Ji 
In  consequence  of  some  slanders  against  his  character,  he  fled  to  the  Sultan  of  Iconiom,  with  his  am 

Joannes,  lammed,  enjoyed  again  the  confidence  of  Calo-Joannes,  lost  it  once  more,  was  im; 

but  released  by  the  emperor  Manuel,  and  died  in  possession  of  the  hi^iest  civil  and  military 

leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of  having  been  one  of  the  most  virtnons  and  )U>le  men  of  kis 

Died  after  1143.  I 


ofTrehbond 


r 

) .  Joannes ; 
returned  horn  Iconium,  whither  he  had  fled  with  his  &ther; 
but,  for  some  insult  shewn  to  him,  abandoned  the  Greeks 
for  ever,  adopted  the  Mohammedan  religion,  settled  at  Ico- 
nium, and  married  Camero  (?),  daughter  of  Sultan  Mazuthi 
(Mesfid  I);  called  by  the  Turks-Scljuks  Zelebis (Chelebi), 
that  is,  **  the  Nobleman."  This  Joannes,  as  was  said  by 
Mohammed  lU  «dtan  of  the  Turks-Osmanlis,  the  conqueror 
of  Constantinople,  and  repeated  by  most  of  the  Turkish 
historians,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  sultana  of  Turkey, 

Soliman  Shah. 


leaving  issue,  vis. 


I 


Eit6Klir(iL 

■      1 
Osman, 

♦'»-  well-known  founder  of  the  present  reigning  dynasty 

'- ey.    These  three  persons  arc  all  historical,  but  their 

(rom  John  Comnenus  is  more  than  doubtfuL 


2.  Andronicus,  Emperor 
[Andboniccs  I.];  bora 
about  1112;  began  to 
reign  1182 — 3;  put  to 
death  1185;  married 
1.  name  unknown  ;  2. 
Theodora  Comnena,  con- 
cubine ;  3.  Philippa» 
daughter  of  Raymond, 
prince  of  Antioch,  and 
widow  of  Baldwin  IIL, 
kin^  of  Jerusalem,  con- 
cubme  Twife  ?);  4.  An- 
na or  Agnes,  daughter 
of  Louis  VIL,  ki^  of 
France,  and  widow  of 
the  emperor  Alexis  II. 

I 


"1 

A   SSB. 

I 


pot  tedealk 
by  ImkIL 


COMNENUS. 


COMNENUS. 
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1.  Mamiel  Sefaaatocntor ; 
oppowd  tbe  cmel  policy  of 
lus  fiither;  put  to  death 
hj  Itaac  II.  Angelai ; 
msnied  Irene. 

I 


I 


2.  Joannes ;  bom  in  prieon, 
abont  1166;  destined  to 
saooeed  his  fiither ;  pat  to 
death  by  Isaac  IL  An- 
gelas, in  1186. 


I   I 
8.  Maria. 

4.Thamat. 


B,  Alexis,  and  6.  Irene; 
both  illegitimate.  Irene 
married  Alexis,  the  ille- 
gitimate son  of  the  em- 
peror Mannel. 


r" 

1.  Alxxis  L,  pnuT  Empbror  of  Trxbizond  ;  bom  1182 ;  car* 
ried  with  his  yoonger  brother,  by  their  aont  Thamar,  to  Trebi- 
lond,  thence  to  the  Caocasos ;  conqoeied  Trebisond  and  a  great 
part  of  Asia  Minor  in  1204  ;  emperor  in  the  same  year ;  died 
m  1222 ;  married  Theodora. 

I 


I 

2.  David,  a  great  general ; 
his  brother^s  chief  sup- 
port ;  died  without  issue, 
probably  in  1215. 


1.  A  dan^ter;  married 
Andnmicusl.  GidonCom- 
nenas(II.),*  Emperor,  of 
tmknown  parentage,  who 
succeeded  Alexis  I.,  and 
reigned  13  years;  died 
probably  in  1235. 


2.  (III.)  Joannes  L  Axnchus,  Em- 
peror; succeeded  Andronicus  I. 
probably  in  1235 ;  reigned  3  years; 
died  probably  in  1238. 

I 
(IV.)  Joannicus;  Ebip.  succhis&ther 

probably  in  1238 ;    confined  in  a 

convent  shortly  afterwards  by  his 

uncle  ManueL 


3.  (V.)  Manuel  I.,  Emperor  ; 
succ  his  nephew  Joannicus, 
probably  in  1238 ;  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Mongols; 
reigned  25  years;  died 
March,  1263 ; marr.  I.Anna 
Xylaloe ;  2.  Irene ;  3.  Prin- 
cess of  Iberia. 


1.  (YI.)  Andronicus  II. 
Eosperor,  succeeded 
his  fiuher  Manuel  in 
1263;  reigned  three 
years ;  died  probably 
in  1266. 


d 


2.  (VII.)  Geoige,  Em- 
peror, succeeded  his 
brother  Andronicus 
IL  probably  in  1266; 
reigned  14  years ;  died 
probobly  in  1280. 


r 


3,  (VIII.)  Joannes  II.,  Emperor,  4. 
succeeded  his  brother  George,  pro- 
bably in  1280 ;  reigned  18  years ; 
died  in  1297  or  1298 ;  married,  in 
1 282,  Eudoxia,  daughter  of  Michael 
Pahieologus,  emperor  of  Constantinople. 


I 
Theo- 
dora. 


1.  (IX.)  Alexis  IL,  Emp. ;  bom  m  1283 ;  succ  his  fitther  Joannes 
IL  in  1297  or  1298 ;  died  in  1330 ;  married  a  princess  of  Iberia 

1.  (X.)  Andronicus    2.  (XII.)^Basa  L  Emp.;    3.  (XIV.)  Anna ; 
III.,  Emp.;  succ. 
his  fiither  Alexis 
I  Lin  1330;  reign- 
ed 20  months. 

(XL)  Manuel  11^ 
Emp.  eight  years 
old ;  succ  his  &ther 
Andronicus  III. ; 
deposed  in  1333 
by  his  uncle  Ba- 
siL 


I 

I.  (XVII.)  Alexis  III.  Joannes,  Emp.; 
bom  1 338 ;  succeeded  Michael  in  1 349 ; 
died  1390  (?);  married  Theodora  Canta- 
CTixena ;  humbled  by  the  Genoese ;  under 
him  lived  Panaretns,  mentioned  above. 

I 


sent  to  Constantinople ; 
returned  ;  deposed  his 
nephew  Manuel  IL  in 
1333 ;  died  in  1340  ; 
married,  l,Irene(XlII.) 
natural  daughter  of  An- 
dronicus n.,  emperor  of 
Constantinople;  repudi- 
'  ated  soon  anerwards  ;  seized  the  crown  in 
1340 ;  reigned  15  months ;  deposed  and  sent 
to  Constantinople  by  Anna (XIV.) ;  2.  Irene, 
a  lady  of  Trebizond,  by  whom  he  had  issue 

: I 


first  a  nun,  then 
qneen  of  Imere- 
thia;  wrested 
the  crown  from 
Irene  in  1341 ; 
strangled  by  Jo- 
annes IIL(XV) 


2.  (XVI.)  Michael,  3.  Geoige. 
Emp.;  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  fruitless  attempt  to 
seize  the  crown ;  imprisoned  ; 
succeeded  his  son  Joannes  III. 
in  March,  1334  ;  deposed  and 
confined  in  a  convent,  in  De- 
cember, 1349. 

(XV.)  Joannes  III.,  Emp.;  bom 
about  1322 ;  wrested  the  crown 
from  the  empress  Anna  in  Sep- 
tember, 1342 ;  confined  in  a 
convent  in  March  1344  by  the 
nobles  who  put  his  fiither  Mi- 
chael on  the  throne. 


2.  Calo- 
Joannes. 


3.  Maria,  married  in 
1351  Kntlu  Bey, 
chief  of  the  White 
Horde. 


4.  Theodora,  mar- 
ried in  1357  Haj- 
Emir,  chief  of 
Chalybia. 


*  The  Roman  numerals  indicate  the  order  in  which  the  members  of  the  &mily  succeeded  to  the 
crown. 
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I 


I.  (XVIII.)  ManneK  Emperor, 
bom  1364,  Gaenr  1376 ;  sno- 
ceeded  hit  &ther  1390  (?); 
■abmitted  to  Timnr;  died 
1412;  marriedEiidozia,  dangh- 
ter  of  David,  king  of  Oeoigia. 


2.  Eodoxia,  mamed  Jft- 
tioes  or  Zetiiies,aTiiiki»k 
emir,  and  after  hit  death 
John  V.  PalaaoLogoa, 
Emperor  of  Camtenti- 
nopie. 


I 

3l  Anna, 
manned 
BigratVX, 
king  of 
Geotgia. 


4*  A  dawghtH, 


tan,  emit  of 


(XIX.)  Alexis  IV.,  Emperor;  tuooeeded  hit  &ther  in  1412;  mnrdoed  between  1445 
mamed  a  Cantacoaenian  princeM. 

I 


1449; 


(XX.)  1.  Joannea 
IV.(Calo-Joannet), 
Emp.;  depoaedand 
kiUed  his  &ther 
between  1445  and 
1449;  jMud  tribute 
to  the  Torks;  died 
1458  ;  married  a 
daughter  of  Alex- 
andtf,  king  of  Ibe- 
ria. 


2.  Alexandtt, 
married  a 
daughter  of 
Oattelnxzi, 
prince  of 
Lesbos. 

A  Son,  whose 
life  was  spared 
by  Mohammed 
II. 


J 


4.  Maria, 


3.  (XXIL)  Daiid,  the  last 
Emperor  of  Tiebiiond;  seised 
the  crown  from  his  nephew 
Alexis  V.  in  1458  ;  mamed 

1.  Maria  Theodora,  of  the 
house  of  the  Theodori,  princes 
of   Oothia  in  the  Crimea  ; 

2.  Helena  (Irene),  danghter 
of  Matthaens,  and  jnand- 
danghter  of  John  VI.  Cantacnienns,  emptor  of  ConstantBe- 
pie ;  deposed  by  Saltan  Mohammed  II.  in  1462 ;  ex3ed  wiik 
his  fiunuy  to  S^ies,  near  Adrianople ;  pot  to  death  withiwariy 
all  his  childxen  by  order  of  the  Saltan,  probaUj  in  1466. 


JohnVII. 
Palaeolo- 
gns,  em* 
peror  of 
Constan- 
tinople. 


dsV., 


(XXI.)  1.  Alexis  v.,  bora  1454 ;  saoceeded 
his  &ther  1458  ;  deposed  in  the  same  year 
by  his  ancle  David  ;  pat  to  death  by 
Saltan  Mohammed  IL  after  1462. 


2.  A  daughter, 
married  Nicolo 
Crespo,  dake  of 
thaArdiipehigo. 


8w  Caihazina,  mamed 
Usiin  Has4n,  Emir  (^ 
Diy&xbekr,  Saltan  of 
Mesopotamia. 


I 

1 — 7.  Seven  sons,  pat  to 
death  with  their  fiuher 
at  Adrianople. 

A  branch  of  the  Comnenian  fiunily  became  ex- 
tinct at  Rome  in  1551 ;  another  branch  floarished 
in  Savoy,  and  became  extinct  in  1784.  Demetrius 
Comnenus,  a  captain  in  the  French  army,  whose 
descendants  are  still  alive,  i^etended  to  be  de- 
scended from  Nicephorus,  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
last  emperor  of  Trebisond,  David,  whose  life,  ac- 
cording to  him,  was  spared  by  Mohammed,  and 
his  parentage  and  name  were  rec^nixed  by  letters- 
patent  of  Louis  XVI.,  king  of  France.  But  his 
claims  will  hardly  stand  a  critical  examination, 
notwithstanding  many  so-called  authentic  doca- 
ments  which  he  published  in  a  rather  carious 
work,  **  Pr^ds  historique  de  la  Maison  Imp^riale 
des  Comnenes,  avec  FUiation  directe  et  reconnue 
par  Lettres-Patentes  du  Roi  du  mois  d* AvriL,  1782, 
depuis  David,  dernier  empereur  de  Tr^bizonde, 
jasqa*  aL  Demetrius  Comnene,^  Amsterdam,  1784, 
8vo.  (Fallmerayer,  Gttdiickte  de$  Kamrtkums  txm 
Trapezunt)  [W.  P.] 

COM  US  (Kivftof),  ocean  in  the  later  times  of 
antiquity  as  the  god  of  festive  mirth  and  joy.  He 
was  represented  as  a  winged  youth,  and  Philo- 
stratuB  (loon.  i.  2)  describes  him  as  he  appeared  in 
a  painting,  drunk  and  languid  after  a  repast,  his 
h^  sunk  on  his  breast;  he  was  slumbering  in 
a  standing  attitude,  and  his  legs  were  crossed. 
(Hirt,  MythoL  Bilderb,  ii.  p.  224^  [L.  S.] 

CONCO'LERUS  (Ko7ic<{Xcpos),  the  Gnek 
name  of  Sardanapalus.  (Polyb.  Fragm.  ix.)  Other 
forms  of  the  name  are  Kovoo-icoyjc^Aopos  (see  Said. 
f.  r  )  and  BttvoffKo'fK6\tpou  [E.  E.] 


8.  George,  the  yoangest ;  said  to  have  adopted 
the    Mohammedan   religion;    his  life 
spared,  but  his  fete  is  doubtfiiL 


9.  Anna,  her 
spared;  she 
Turkish  duet 


CONCOLITA'NUS  (KayK9fJra9t\  a  kxngrf 
the  Gallic  people  called  Gaesati,  and  roHfgiir  d 
Aneroestus,  together  with  whom  he  nnd*  wb 
Bgainst  the  Romans,  b.  c.  225.  [ Anxbobtvs.] 
In  the  battle  in  which  they  were  defiefttad,  Cnocs 
Utanus  was  taken  prisoner.  (Polyb.  iL  31.)  [K.E.] 

CONCO'RDIA,  a  Roman  divinity,  the  paw»- 
fication  of  concord.  She  had  seven!  tei^ks  at 
Rome,  and  one  was  built  aa  eariy  aa  die  tins  d 
Furius  Camillus,  who  vowed  and  boilt  it  in  cam- 
memontion  of  the  reconciliation  betweoi  ^e  patn- 
dans  and  plebeians.  (Plut.  dun.  42 ;  Or.  AsL  i 
639.)  This  temple,  in  which  ftequenl  skeet^o  sf 
the  senate  were  held,  bat  which  appears  tokiae 
feUen  into  decay,  was  restored  by  Livia,  die  wSb 
of  Aogustus,  and  was  consecrated  by  ber  sea, 
Tiberius,  a.  d.  9,  after  his  victoiy  over  the  Plums 
nians.  (Suet  Tib.  20;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  17.)  In  tfe 
reign  6i  Constantine  and  Maxentins,  the 
was  burnt  down,  but  was  again  restored.  A 
temple  of  Concordia  was  built  by  Cn.  FUvias 
the  area  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan  (Lir.  ix.  4^  xL 
19;  PUn.^.iV.xxxiii6),andathutl 
by  L.  Manilas  dnrihg  a  seditions  oommotiaai 
his  troops  in  Gaul,  and  was  afterwards 
the  Capitoline  hill.  (Li v.  xxiL  3S.) 
represented  on  several  coins  as  a  matron, 
standing  and  sometimes  ntting,  and  holding  in  bar 
left  hand  a  cornucopia,  and  in  her  right  «ith»r  b 
olive  branch  or  a  patera,  (Comp.  Ov.  FaaL  vi.  91; 
Varr.  L.  L,  v.  73,  ed.  MuUer ;  Cic  de  A^at  Dmr. 
il23;  Hirt,  ilfyOo^  £i^/«.  ii.  p.  108.)     [US] 
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CONDIA'NUS,  SBX.  QUINTI'LIUS,  and 
SEX.  QUINTI'LIUS  MA'XIMUS,  two  bio- 
then  remaricable  for  tHeir  matnal  affiection.  Ugh 
chancter,  learning,  militaiy  aldU,  and  wealth,  who 
iloarithed  under  the  Antonines.  Thej  were  con- 
snli  together  in  a.  d.  151 ;  were  nibeeqnently 
joint  govemon,  first  of  Achala,  and  afterwards  of 
Pannonia;  thej  addressed  a  joint  epistle  to  M. 
Anrelins,  to  which  he  gare  a  rescript  (Dig.  38. 
tit.  2.  a.  16.  §  4) ;  they  wrote  jointly  a  woik  npon 
agricoltnie  frequently  quoted  in  the  Qeoponica; 
and,  having  been  inseparable  in  life,  were  not 
divided  in  death,  for  they  both  fell  victims  at  the 
same  time  to  the  cruelty  of  Commodus,  gnStless  of 
any  crime,  but  open  to  the  su^ndon  that,  from 
their  high  feme  and  probity,  they  must  have  felt 
disgusted  with  the  existing  state  of  affiun  and 
eag»  for  a  change. 

Sex.  Condianur,  son  of  Mazimus,  is  said 
to  have  been  in  Syria  at  the  period  of  his  fether^s 
death,  and,  in  anticipation  of  his  own  speedy  de- 
struction, to  have  devised  an  ingtenious  trick  for 
escape.  The  story,  as  told  by  Dion  Cassius,  is 
amusing  and  romantic,  but  bears  the  aspect  of  a 
feble.  (Lamprid.  Commod,  4,  and  Casaubon^s 
note ;  Dion  C^ss.  IxxiL  5,  and  Reimarus^s  note ; 
Philostrat  FaL&VxAutill.  §11;  Needham,/Vo- 
lepom,  ad  Geopomea,  Cantab.  1704.)      [W.  R. j 

CONISALUS  (KorftroXof),  a  daemon,  who  to- 
gether with  Orthanes  and  Tychon  appeared  in  the 
train  of  Priapus.  (Aristoph.  I^  983  ;  Athen.  z. 
pi  441 ;  Stiab.  ziii.'p.  588;  Hesych.  t.a)  [L.S.] 
CCyNIUS  (K^moi),  the  god  who  ezdtes  or 
makes  dost,  a  surname  of  Zens,  who  had  an  un- 
covered temple  under  this  name  in  the  arz  of 
Hegan.    (Fans.  i.  40.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CONNUS  (Karros),  the  son  of  Metrobhis,  a 
player  on  the  cithaia,  who  taught  Socrates  music 
(Plat.  EmO^  pp.  272,  c,  295,  d.,  Meneat.  p.  235, 
e. ;  Cic.  ad  Fam,  iz.  22.)  This  Connus  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  flute-player  Connas,  mentioned  by 
Aristophanes  {EqimL  532),  who  was,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Scholiaist,  very  poor,  although  he  had 
gained  several  victories  in  the  Olympic  games. 
Whether  the  proverb  mentioned  by  Suioas,  Kdnfov 
ini^om,  <*gooa  for  nothing,**  refers  to  the  same 
person,  is  doubtluL 

CONON  (K6pw).  1.  A  distinguished  Athe- 
nian general,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  nod  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  &  c 
In  413,  he  was  stationed  in  command  of  a  fleet  off 
Kanpactns,  to  prevent  the  Corinthians  from  send- 
ing sQccours  to  the  Syracusans.  In  an  enngement 
which  ensued  neither  side  gained  a  decisive  vic- 
tory. (Thnc.  viL  31.)  In  410,  according  to  Dio- 
doms  (ziii.  48),  he  was  strategns,  and  was  sent  to 
Codcyim  to  protect  the  Athenian  interests  in  tiiat 
quarter,  whoi  Corcyra  became  the  scene  of  another 
maaaacre.  In  409,  he  was  elected  strategus  with 
Akibiades  and  Thxasybulus  (Xen.  ffelL  L  4.  §  10), 
and  again  in  406  was  made  the  first  of  the  ten 
generus  chosen  to  supersede  Alcilnades.  (Xen. 
/MZ.  L  5.  §  16 ;  Diod.  ziiL  74.)  For  an  account 
of  the  operations  which  forced  him  to  take  refuge 
in  Mytflene,  of  his  blockade  by  Callicratidas,  and 
the  victory  of  the  Athenians  at  Aiginusae  by  which 
he  was  delivered,  see  Xen.  HelL  L  6 ;  Died,  ziii 
77 — 79,  97,  Ac.  When  all  his  odleagues  were 
deposed,  Conon  retained  his  command.  (Xen. 
ffeO.  viL  1.) 

When  the  Athenian  fleet  was  surprised  by  Ly- 
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sander  at  Aegos-Potami  (b.  c,  405),  Conon  alone 
of  the  generals  was  on  his  guard.     He  escaped 
with  eight  ships,  and  sought  an  asyhim  in  Cyprus, 
which  was  governed  by  his  friend  Evi^oras.  (Xen. 
HdL  ii  1.  g  20,  &e.;  Diod.  ziii.  106;  Com.  Nep. 
Cbaoa,  1 — 9,)    Hera  he  remained  for  some  years, 
till  the  war  which'the  Spartans  commenced  against 
the  Persians  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  serviiug; 
his  country.    There  is  seme  difficult  in  reoon^ 
ing  the  accounts  whidi  we  have  left  of  his  pro- 
ceedings.   He  iqipean  to  have  oonneeted  himself 
with  Phamabacus  (Com.  Nep.  Cba.  2),  and  it  was 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  latter,  according  to 
Diodoms  (ziv.  39)  and  Justin  (vL  1),  that  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Persian  king  to  the  command  of 
the  fleet  in  &  c.  397.    Fxtm  Ctesias  {Fen.  63)  it 
would  appear,  that  Conon  mned  a  negotiation 
with  the  Persian  court  whife  at  Sahunis,  and 
Ctesias  was  sent  down  to  him  with  a  letter  em- 
powering him  to  raise  a  fleet  at  the  ezpense  of  the 
Persian  treasury,  and  to  act  as  admind  under 
Phamabaius.     He  was  first   attacked,   though 
without  success,  by  Pharaz,  the  Lacedaemonian 
admiral,  while  lying  at  Caunus,  and  soon  after 
succeeded  in  detaching  Rhodes  fixmi  the  Spartan 
alliance.    (Diod.  ziv.  79.)    Though  he  received 
considerable  reinforcements,  the  want  of  supplies 
kept  him  inactive.    (Isocr.  Farngf.  c.  39.)    He 
therefon  made  a  journey  to  the  Persian  court  in 
395.    The  king  granted  him  all  that  he  want- 
ed, and  at  his  request  appointed  Phamabaius 
as  his  colleagae.    (Diod.  ziv.  81 ;  Isocr.  Fameg. 
c  39 ;  Com.  Nep.  Cbm.  2— -4 ;  JusUn,  vL  2.)     In 
B.  c.  394,  they  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  Pi- 
lander,  the  Spartan  admiral,  off  Cnidus.    (Xen. 
HelL  iv.  3.  §  10,  Ac.;  Diod.  ziv.  83;  Com.  Nep. 
Om.  4«)     Phamabasus  and  Conon  now  cruised 
about  ue  iahnds  and  coasts  of  the  Aegean,  ex- 
pelled the  Lacedaemonian  hamiosts  from  the  mari- 
time towns,  and  won  over  the  inhabitants  by 
assurances  of  freedom  from  foreign  garrisons.  (Xen. 
ffelL  iv.  8 ;  Diod.  ziv.  84.)    Li  Sie  course  of  Uie 
winter,  Conon  draw  contributions  finom  the  cities  on 
the  Hellespont,  and  in  the  q>ring  of  393,  in  con- 
junction with  Phamabacus,  lailed  to  the  coast  of 
Laconia,  made  descents  on  various  points,  ravaged 
the  vale  of  the  Pamisus,  and  took  possession  of 
Cythera.      They  then   sailed   to  Corinth,   and 
Phamabacus  having  left  a  subsidy  for  the  states  in 
alliance  against  Sparta,  made  preparations  for  re- 
turning home.   C<mon  with  his  sanction  proceeded 
to  Athens,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  long 
walls  and  the>fortifiaitions  of  Peiraeeus.    He  was 
received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  with 
the  aid  of  his  crews  great  progress  was  in  a  short 
time  made  towards  the  restoration  of  the  walls. 
(Xen.  HelL  iv.  8.  §  7,  Ac.;  Diod.  ziv.  84,  85; 
Pans,  i  2 ;  Com.  Nep.  Coiu  4 ;   Dem.  m  LtpL 
p.  478 ;  Atiien.  i  5,  p.  3.)    When  the  Spartans 
opened  their  negotiations  with  Tiribasus,  Conon 
with  some  othos  was  sent  by  the  Athenians  to 
counteract  the  intrigues  of  Antalddas,  but  was 
thrown  into  prison  by  Tiribacus.    (Xen.  HelL  iv. 
a  §16;  Diod.  ziv.  85;  Com.  Nep.  Cbn.  5.)    Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  he  was  sent  into  the 
interior  of  Asia,  and  there  put  to  death.  (Isocr. 
Fanep,  c.  41 ;  Diod.  zv.  43 ;  Com.  Nep.  L  c)  But 
accoiding  to  the  most  probable  account,  he  escaped 
to  CjTprus.    He  had  property  in  this  island,  and 
on  his  death  left  behud  him  a  considerable  fortunoa 
part  of  which  was  bequeathed  to  different  relations 
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and  temples,  and  the  zemainder  to  his  son  Timo- 
thena.  (hy.  (U  Arid,  Bon.  p.  638,  ed.  Reuike; 
Com.Nep.  Ic)  HU  tomb  and  that  of  his  aon,  in 
the  Ceiameiow,  were  to  ho  seen  in  the  time  of 
Paosanias*  (L  29.  §  15.) 

2.  Son  <rf  Timotheoa,  orandaon  of  the  pie- 
ceding.  On  the  death  of  TimotheoB  nine-tenths 
of  the  fines  which  had  heen  imposed  on  him  were 
remitted,  and  Conon  was  allowed  to  discharge  the 
remainder  in  the  fonn  of  a  donation  for  the  repair 
of  the  long  walls.  (Com,  Nep.  Tiim.  4.)  He  was 
sent  by  the  Athaiians,  together  with  Phocion  and 
Clearehus,  to  remonstiate  with  Nicanor  on  his 
seiEore  of  Peiiaeens,  B.  c  818.  (Died.  xriiL 
64.)  [CP.IL] 

CONON*  UteniT.  1.  A  grammarian  of  the 
age  of  AnguBtni»  ne  author  of  a  work  entitled 
Aiiryn<r«J,  addressed  to  Aidiehms  PhUonator.king 
of  Cappadocia.  It  was  a  colleotio&  of  fifty  nanar 
tiTes  rolatinff  to  the  mythkal  and  heimc  period, 
and  espedally  the  foundation  of  colonies.  An 
epitome  of  the  work  has  been  preserved  in  the 
BibUotheca  of  Photius  {Cod.  186),  who  speaks  in 
terms  of  commendation  of  his  Attic  style,  and  re- 
marks {Cod.  189),  that  Nicolaus  Domasoenus  bor- 
rowed much  firom  him.  There  are  separate  editions 
of  this  abstract  in  Gale's  JKrior.  PotL  SoripL  p. 
241,  Ac.,  Paris,  1676;  by  Tencher,  Lips.  1794 
and  1802;  and  Kanne,  Odtting,  1798. 

Dion  Chrysostom  {Or.  xviiL  tom.  i  p.  480) 
mentions  a  rhetorician  of  this  name,  who  may  pos- 
sibly be  identical  with  the  last. 

2.  A  Conon  is  mentioned  by  the  scholiast  on 
ApoUonius  Rhodius  (L  1163),  who  quotes  a  pas- 
sage, h  rp  'H/x«cAc{^  and  mentions  a  treatise  by 
him,  Ofpf  rns  NijjtmJJoj:  Jos^hus  (&  Afmm.  i. 
23)  also  speaks  of  a  writer  of  this  name. 

8.  Another  Conon,  whether  identical  with  any 
of  ^ose  aboYe-mentiotted  or  not  is  uncertain,  is 
mentioned  by  Seryius  {ad  Vhrg.  Am.  Tii.  738)  as 
having  written  a  work  on  Italy.  (Fabric  BiU. 
Graec.  iv.  p.  26 ;  Voss,  dt  Hid.  Or.  pp.  206, 420, 
ed.  Westermann.) 

4.  There  was  a  Christian  writer  of  this  name, 
who  wrote  on  the  resurrection  against  Johannes 
Philoponus.  (Phot.  CW.  23,  24.)        [C.P.M. 

CONON  (K^rwv),  of  Somes,  a  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Ptohanies 
Philadelphus  and  Eueigetes  (b.  c.  283—222),  and 
was  the  friend  and  probably  the  teacher  of  Archi- 
medes, who  survived  him.  None  of  his  woriu  are 
preserved.  His  observations  are  referred  to  by 
Ptolemy  in  his  ^m  datXeomw,  and  in  the  histo- 
ncal  notice  appended  to  that  work  they  are  said 
to  have  been  made  in  Italy  (Petav.  Uramahg.  p. 
9^\  in  which  country  he  seems  to  have  been  cele- 
brated. (See  Virgil's  mention  of  him,  EcL  iii  40.) 
According  to  8eneca(Ar<rf.  Quaed.  viL  8),  he  made 
a  collection  of  the  observations  of  sokr  eclipses 
preserved  by  the  Egyptians.  ApoUomus  Peigaeus 
(Cotnc  lib.  iv.  pr^f.)  mentions  his  attempt  to 
demonstrate  some  propositions  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  points  in  which  two  conic  sections  can  cut 
one  another.  Conon  was  the  inventor  of  the  curve 
called  the  spiral  <  Arehimedet  [Aiichii»db8]  ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  coatented  himself  with  pro- 
posing the  investigatioc  of  ito  properties  as  a  pro- 
blem to  other  geometers.  (Pappus,  M<dk,  CoU.  iv. 
Prop.  18.)  He  is  said  to  have  given  the  name 
Cotna  Beremoe*  to  the  constellation  so  called 
[Bkbbnicb,  3],  on  the  authority  of  an  ode  of 
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CallimadiBa  translated  by  Catallits  (Iz^  ^  Cbaw 
Bermuoat) ;  a  fragment  oif  the  original  is  preserved 
by  T^ieon  in  his  Srholia  on  Aiatus.  {Phaaiom.  146; 
see  alio  Hysinus,  PocL  Adrom.  ii.  24.)  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  constellation  was  reaDy 
adopted  by  the  Alexandrian  astronomers.  T%e 
strongest  evidence  which  remains  to  ni  of  ConoD'b 
ny^tli^tnu^ral  geuius  oQusists  in  the  admiratkm 
wiUi  which  he  is  mentioned  by  Archimedes^  See 
his  pie&oes  to  tiie  treatises  on  the  QmdnUmt  ef 
He  Parabola  and  on  Spiralt.  [W.  F.  D.) 

CONOSTAULUS  BESTBS.    LBbstk.] 

CONO'NEUS  {Kdww€6s),  a  Tarentiiie,  is  mat- 
tioned  by  Appian  {Annib.  32)  as  the  person  who 
betrayed  Taraatum  to  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  213. 
rComp.  Frontin.  Straieff.  iii.  3.  §  6,  where  Oodeft- 
aorp  has  restored  this  name  from  Ap^an.)  Poly- 
bius  (viiL  19,  &c.)  and  Livy  (xxr.  8,  &c)  say, 
that  Philemenns  and  Nioon  were  the  leaden  of 
the  con^uracy;  but  Schweighanser  remarks  {ai 
App.  L  &),  that  as  Peroon  was  the  cognrnnrm  of 
Nicon  (see  Liv.  xzvL  39),  so  there  ia  no  isaiiB 
why  we  should  not  infer  that  Cononena  was  tbe 
cognomen  of  Philemenus.    [Phjlsmbncs.] 

P.  CONSA  A  Roman  jurist  of  thia  name  is 
mentioned  by  legal  biogr^)hen  and  by  writers  wbo 
have  made  lists  of  jurists,  as  VaL  FoEateros,  Bati> 
lius,  GuiL  Orotius,  and  Fabricius,  bat  they  give  as 
authority  for  their  statement  The  only  aathaiity 
that  we  can  find  for  this  name  is  an  anecdn»  ia 
Plutarch's  life  of  Cicero  (c.  26),  repeated  in  hii 
Apophih^gmata*  When  P.  Consa,  an  ignoraat  sad 
empty  man,  who  held  himself  forth  as  a  jnrisc,  vss 
summoned  as  a  witness  in  a  canse,  and  decbied 
that  he  knew  nothing  whatevitf  about  the  natter 
that  he  was  examin^  apoa,  Cioero  said  to  hiai 
drily,  ^  Perhiqw  you  think  that  the  qaeatioa  n- 
bites  to  kw." 

The  readinff  of  the  name  in  Ffaitarch  is  exosid> 
infl^y  doubtfm, — Publitts  may  be  Popillios,  sad 
Consa  may  be  Cains,  Cassins,  or  Gotta.   [J.T.a] 

CONSENTES  DII,  the  twelve  Etinscan  gsdi, 
who  formed  the  council  of  Jupitec  Their  nans  ii 
probably  derived  from  the  andent  verb  ooeso,  that 
is,  eonmdo.  According  to  Seneca  {Qmaed.  NaL  a 
41),  there  was  above  the  Consentes  and  Jupiter  s 
yet  higher  council,  consisting  of  mysterioos  and 
namdess  divinities,  whom  Jupiter  consiilted  whea 
he  intended  to  announce  to  mankind  great  cakai- 
ties  or  changes  by  his  lightning  The  Conseelei 
Dii  consisted  of  ux  male  and  six  female  divinitiei, 
but  we  do  not  know  the  names  of  all  of  them;  il 
is  however  certain  that  Juno,  Minerva,  SummaBH* 
Vulcan,  Saturn,  and  Man  were  among  theai.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Etruscan  theology,  they  ruled  orcr 
the  world  and  time ;  they  had  come  into  eirdnm 
at  the  beginning  of  a  certain  period  of  the  vorid, 
at  the  end  of  which  they  were  to  cease  to  exist 
They  were  iJso  called  by  the  name  of  Onplictf, 
and  were  probably  a  set  of  divinities  distinci  frm 
the  twelve  great  gods  of  the  Greeks  and  Bobsbs. 
(Vano,  n,B.lU  <9»>  Armob.  aiv.  OtaL  m.  40; 
Hartang,  Du)  A;!^.  d /7om.  ii.  p.  5.)     [L.&] 

P.  CONSE'NTIUS,  the  autikor  of  agniBBstiial 
treatise  *«Ars  P.  Consentu  V.  C.  de  dnabui  ptftt- 
bus  Orationis,  Nomine  et  Yerbo,**  pdJished  scvt- 
naUy  by  J.  Sichard  at  Basle,  in  1528,  and  nliss- 
quently,  in  a  much  more  comi^^a  focm,  b  tks 
collection  of  Putachius  {GrammOtkaM  heim^  Att- 
tore$  Antig.  4to.  Hannov.  1605),  who  had 
to  MSS.  which  enabled  him  to  avpp^ 
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md  Bugs  defioendef.  Another  woik  \/y  the  Mine 
writer,  entitled  <*An  de  Baibarimif  et  Metaphe- 
mii,^  iru  recently  diMorered  by  Cramer  m  a 
Regensbnrg  MS.  now  at  Monich^  and  was  nab- 
lished  at  Berlin,  in  1817,  by  Battmann.  It  u  of 
conaderable  Tahie  on  account  of  tbe  fragments 
qnoted  from  lost  prodactioni,and  of  the  view  which 
it  affiords  of  the  state  of  the  language  and  of  gram- 
matical  itndiea  at  the  period  when  it  was  com- 
posed. In  the  **  de  Barinrismis**  we  find  a  refer- 
ence to  a  third  essay  on  the  stractore  of  periods, 
**de  Stroctonrnm  Ratbne,**  which,  if  erer  pnb- 
lished,  is  no  longer  extant. 

Consentins  is  commonly  beliered  to  hare  flou- 
rished at  Constantinople  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
centory,  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  one  or 
other  of  the  following  indiridnals. 

1.  CoNSiNTius,  a  poet  violently  bepraiMd  by 
SidoniQS  ApoUinaris.  (Oarm,  zxiii^  Epiat,  riii  4.) 
He  married  a  daughter  of  the  consul  Jorianus,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son,  namely 

2.  CoNSSNTius,  who  rose  to  high  honour  under 
Valentinian  III.,  by  whom  he  was  named  Comes 
Palatii  and  despatched  upon  an  important  mission 
to  Theodosius.    He  also  had  a  son,  namely 

3.  C0N8Kimx78,  who  devoted  himself  to  literary 
Idsoie  and  the  enjoyments  of  a  rural  life,  and  is 
celebrated  as  well  as  his  gnmdfether  by  Sidonius. 

Fabridus  {BiU,  Lot  toI.  iii  p.  745)  tells  us, 
tiiat  in  some  MSS.  the  grammarian  is  styled  not 
only  vtr  daristimia^  the  ordinary  appellation  of 
leaned  men  at  that  period,  but  also  qmnhts  oontu- 
laris  qumqm  ekitatmm^  which  might  perhaps  lead 
ns  to  identify  him  with  the  second  of  the  abore 
personages.  [W.  R.] 

CONSETIUS  or  CONSITIUS,  the  propa- 
gator,  occun  as  the  surname  of  Janus  and  Ops. 
(Macrob.  So/,  i  9,  iii.  9 ;  Fest «. e.  Opima,)  [L.  S. j 

CONSia)IA  GENS,  plebeian.  None  of  its 
raemben  ever  obtained  any  higher  office  in  the 
state  than  the  praetorship,  and  are,  with  once  ex- 
ception, mentioned  only  in  the  last  century  of  the 
repablic.  The  cognomens  of  this  gens  are  Galius^ 
txmguMj  Nakiatnts^  and  Paetut,  uie  last  two  of 
whi«h  also  occur  on  coins ;  but  as  there  is  some 
confusion  between  some  of  the  memben  of  the 
gens,  an  account  of  all  of  them  is  g^ven  under 
CoNsroiuSjiuid  not  under  the  cognomens. 

CONSIl)IUS.  1.  Q.  CoNsiDius,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  B.  c  476,  united  with  his  colleague  T. 
Oenocius  in  bringing  forward  the  agrarian  law 
again,  and  also  in  accusing  T.  Menenius  Lanatus, 
the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  because  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Fabii  h^  perished  at  Cremera 
through  his  neglect.   (Liv.  iL  52 ;  Dionys.  ix.  27.) 

2.  CoNsiDius,  a  former  of  the  public  taxes 
(  pmblicasnu)f  brought  an  action  against  L.  Seigius 
Orata,  who  was  praetor  in  B.  c.  98,  on  account  of 
his  illegal  appropriation  of  the  waten  of  the  Lu- 
crine  sea.  Grata  was  defended  by  L.  Crassus,  who 
was  a  friend  of  Considios.   (VaL  Max.  ix.  1.  $  1.) 

3.  L.  CoNsmiua,  conducted,  in  conjunction  with 
Sex.  SaltiuB,  a  colony  to  Capua,  which  was  formed 
by  M.  Brutus,  the  fother  of  the  so-called  ^rranni- 
cide,  in  his  tribunate,  b.  c  83.  [Brutus,  No.  20  ] 
Considius  and  Saltius  are  ridiculed  by  Cicero  for 
the  arrogance  which  they  displayed,  and  for  calling 
themselves  praeton  instead  of  duumvin.  (Cic.  de 
Leg.  Agr.  ii.  34.) 

4.  Q.  Co;«8iDius,  a  senator  and  one  of  the 
judkes,  is  praised  by  Cicero  for  his  integrity  and 
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nprigfatoeM  as  a  judge  both  in  &  c.  70  («i  Ferr.  L 
7)  and  in  B.  c  66.  (Pro  CtmmL  38.)  Considius 
is  spoken  of  as  quite  an  old  man  in  Caesar^s  oon- 
suUuiip,  B.  c.  59,  and  it  is  related  of  him,  that 
when  venr  few  senaton  came  to  the  house,  on  one 
occasion,  he  told  Caesar,  that  the  reason  of  their 
absence  was  their  fear  of  his  aims  and  sokiien; 
and  that  when  Caesar  thereupon  asked  him  why 
he  also  did  not  stop  at  home,  be  replied,  that  old 
age  had  deprived  hnn  of  all  fear.  (Plat  Cam,  14; 
Cic  ckI  ^tt.  ii.  24.) 

5.  Q.  CoNsinius,  the  usurer,  may  perhaps  be 
the  same  as  the  preceding,  especially  as  the  aneo- 
dote  related  of  him  is  in  aocordanoe  with  the 
character  which  Cicero  gives  of  the  senator.  It  is 
related  of  this  Considius,  that,  when  in  the  Catili- 
narian  conspiracy,  a  c.  63,  the  value  of  all  property 
had  been  so  much  depreciated  that  it  was  impos- 
sible even  for  the  weslthy  to  pay  their  Gteditors, 
he  did  not  call  in  the  principal  or  interest  of  any 
of  the  sums  due  to  him,  although  he  had  15  mit* 
lions  of  sesterces  out  at  interest,  endeavouring  by 
tiiis  indulgence  to  mitigate,  as  fiir  as  he  could,  the 
general  alarm.  (VaL  Max.  iv.  8.  §  8;  comp.  Cic 
ad  AU,  L  12.) 

6.  Q.  Considius  Gallus,  one  of  the  hein  of 
Q.  Turius  in  B.  c.  43,  was  perhi^  a  son  of  No.  4* 
(Cic.  ad  Fam,  xii.  26.) 

7.  P.  Considius,  served  under  Caesar  in  his 
first  campaign  in  Gaul,  &  c.  58,  and  is  spoken  of 
as  an  experienced  soldier,  who  had  serveid  under 
L.  Sulla  and  afterwards  under  M.  Crassus.  (Can. 
B,  O.  i.  21.) 

8.  M.  Considius  NoNiANus,  praetor  in  B.  c.  52. 
He  is  spoken  of  in  49  as  the  intended  successor  of 
Caesar  in  the  province  of  Nearer  Gaul,  and  he  a»- 
sisted  Pompey  in  the  same  year  in  conducting  his 
preparations  at  Capua.  (Ascon.  m  Cfe.  MiL  p.  55, 
ed.  OreUi ;  Cic  (Kf  Fom.  xvi  12,  ai  ^tt.  viii.  1 1,  a) 
The  name  of  C.  Considius  Nonianus  oocun  on 
coins.    (Eckhel,  v.  p.  177.) 

9.  C.  Considius  Lonous,  propraetor  in  Africa, 
left  his  province  shortiy  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  in 
order  to  go  to  Rome  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship,  entrusting  the  government  to  Q.  Liga- 
rius.  (Cic  pro  Ligar,  I ;  SchoL  Gronov.  ta  ligar, 
p.  4l4,  ed.  OrellL)  When  the  dvil  war  broke  out 
in  a  c.  49,  Considius  espoused  Pompey^s  party, 
and  returned  to  Africa,  where  he  held  Adrumetnm 
with  one  legion.  (Caes.  B,  C  iL  23.)  He  still 
had  possession  of  Admmetum  two  yean  after- 
wards, a  c  47,  when  Caesar  came  into  Africa ; 
and  when  a  letter  was  sent  him  by  the  hands  of  a 
captive,  Considius  caused  the  unfortunate  bearer 
to  be  put  to  death,  because  he  said  he  had  brought 
it  from  tiie  imperator  Caesar,  declaring  at  the  same 
time  himself  that  Sdpio  was  the  only  imperator  of 
the  Roman  people  at  that  time.  Shortly  after- 
wards Considius  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
upon  Achilla,  a  free  town  in  Caesar^s  interest,  and 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  Adrumetum.  We  next 
hear  of  Considius  in  possession  of  the  strongly- 
fortified  town  of  Tisdra;  but  after  the  defeat  of 
Scipio  at  Thapsus,  and  when  he  heard  that  Cn. 
Domitius  Calvmus  was  advancing  against  the  town, 
he  secretiy  withdrew  from  it,  accompanied  by  a 
few  Gaetulians  and  laden  with  money,  intending 
to  fly  into  Mauretania.  But  he  was  murdered  on 
the  joumcv  by  the  Gaetulians,  who  coveted  his 
treasures.  (Hirt.  B.  Afr.  3,  4,  33,  43,  76, 86, 93.) 
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to.  C.  CoNnDim,  no  of  Nol  9,  Ul  bM  Cto- 
Mr*!  power,  when  he  sbtunad  pnwiiiii  af  Adn- 
twlBiB  aftar  tha  battk  of  Th^oi,  B.  c  47,  and 
«u  pudoDod  bj  C^OH.  (Hin.  B.  AJr.  69.)  It 
it  luppMod  tlial  be  maf  be  tha  mam  u  tha  C. 
Coandina  Paotot,  vboaa  naioa  DDcan  od  coiaa ;  but 
thii  u  men  oonjacton^ 

CONSTANS  I.,  Fl 
jooDgMt  <tf  the  ihna  aa 

■nd  Fauta,  wai  at  ao _,, ,  

blher  gorenui  of  WaMon  lUyikmi,  iMlji  and 
Aftica.  couitriea  which  be  (obarqnailly  Rodnd 
tM  hit  ponilm  npon  the  diTuioD  of  (b«  cmpia  in 
A.  D.  337.  AAet  hating  HiUMafiilly  nuled  tha 
tnaebery  and  nolaDca  irf  hia  brathat  Conalantiaa, 
who  wu  •tain  in  innding  liii  teiriloiT,  a,  d.  340, 
Onutvw  beeuw  maHar  of  tha  whda  Wcat,  and 
heing  natnfaiij  indoloit,  weak,  and  pcofiigala, 
abandoned  hiuuelf  tor  hum  jmn  withont  natnint 
to  thi  indnlgeDcB  of  the  moat  depiBTed  puvofu. 
While  hontiDg  in  Gaol,  he  ladAeolj  nceiTed  in- 
telltgence  that  MagacDtiiu  [IliONnKTiua]  had 
lebeUed,  that  the  toIdKn  bad  motinied,  and  that 
emiHanei  had  been  drepaldied  to  pat  him  to  dekth. 
Fljing  with  an  ^eed,  he  mccnded  in  reaching 
the  Pynnaea,  bat  wai  oTertaken  near  the  tows  d' 
Ueleoa  (ronoeilj  Illibeiii)  by  the  caTalry  of  the 
■uuper,  and  waa  ilain,  t,  u.  350,  in  (he  thirtieth 
jear  of  hii  age  and  the  thirteenth  of  bis  reign. 
(AnieL  Vict  dtOoa.  iH,  Epil.  liL;  Eatrop.  x.  S; 
Zonnnu,  ii.  42  (  Zonana,  xiii.  G.)        [W.  R.] 


CONSTANS  IL,  FLA-VIUS  HERA'CLIUS, 
•raperor  of  the  Eait,  t.  D. 641-668,  the  eldoT  aoo 
of  the  anpecoc  Conilantine  III.  and  the  emprea* 
angaria,  waa  bom  on  the  7lh  of  NoTember,  t.  D. 
630,  and  hii  original  uaine  waa  Heradiua.  After 
the  death  of  hia  &theT,  who  reigned  bnt  a  few 
montbi,  in  A.  C.  641,  the  throne  waa  Hiied  bj 
Heradetmaa,  the  jannget  brother  of  Conatautine 
in. ;  bnl  ai  Heiiel«ODat  wu  a  tool  in  the  hand* 
of  hii  ambitiona  mother,  Martina,  he  incaned  the 
hatred  of  the  people,  and  a  rebellion  broke  out, 
which  wa*  headed  bj  Valentinoi  Caew.  Valen- 
tine at  firat  compelled  Heradaonaa  to  admit  hi> 
nephew  Heradiui  ai  co-iegent,  and  on  thia  ocouioD 
Heiacliui  adopted  the  name  of  Conitanline,  which 
he  aAerwarda  changed  into  that  of  Cinutana. 
Not  tatiafied  with  Ihu  reault,  Valentine  proclaimed 
ConMana  lole  emperor  :  Hendeonaa  and  Martina 
were  made  priaonen,  and,  after  being  matilated, 
were  aant  into  exile.  Thni  ConMana  II.  aocoeeded 
in  the  nonth  of  Aogait,  a-  d.  641,  and  on  aeoonnt 
of  hia  jontb  waa  oblig^  to  be  ntiafiad  with  onlj 
the  name  oC  emperor,  and  to  tbandoo  hit  anthoiitj 
to  Valentine,  who  ia  prohnblf  identical  with  one 
Valenlinian,  who  rebelled  in  A.  D.  644,  bnt  wu 
killed  in  a  itiinuah  in  the  atraeta  ef  Conitanti- 

The  reign  of  Coutani  II.  ia  remarkable  for  tfae 
great  louei  which  the  empir*  nutaioed  bj  tha  at- 
tack* of  the  Aiabi  and  Longabaidi  or  Lombarda. 
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Bgjpt,  a^  at  Iwt  ita  capt4  AUiMdria,  h^  kea 
eoaqamd  bj  'Anra,  the  gcDcnl  of  (k«  Uu£t 
'Omar,  towardi  the  doae  cf  the  reign  of  tlie  iwpiia 
HemcUn*,lhegmDdEMharefCoaataa.  (l  n.611 
—641.)  Anxiowtaregunpowaaioaaf  AleiB- 
dria,  Ceoatan*  fitted  ont  an  eipeditisD  apiatf 
E^Tpt,  and  we  are  infunned  by  tha  ^^■'**—  lA- 
naliita,  that  he  tent  ambaaHdoca  to  tha  etnpa 


intareonraeeiiatedbatwmiCtna 
■nd  the  OitA  empiia,  tb*  fact  related  by  the 
Chinaaaannaliataieemi  worthy  of  Mj^e^anifc 
aa  the  danger  ftom  the  Araba  waa  GoamMB  to  bott  * 
theemjam.  When  lIanBel,thecommaad(iof  ^ 
imperial  foicei,  appeaml  with  a  powofid  iaet  M 

Aiabic  goTemor   'Othmin,  and   with  Am 


(t.  D.  646.)      Bat  ho  I 
only  a  abort  time. 

atnmg  army ;  ha  took  the  town  by  m 
Hannel  fled  to  Conatantini^  with  tlie  irww— 
ofhiafoma,  A  convderable  pvtiea  of  AJaiVBdzB 
waa  deatnyed,  and  the  Qmb  neTor  got  ponemin 
of  it  again.  Enconiaged  by  tfaii  lumaa,  the  khalf 
'Omar  ordaied  hia  lieutenant  'Abd»4-lah  lo  iutadi 
the  Oie^  poaaaioni  in  northcni  Africa.  'Ahd>- 
I-1ah  met  with  great  woetw  ;  ha  soaqnand  sd 
killed  in  battle  Oregcchn,  the  impecid  gmam 
of  Africa,  and  the  Ora^  ceded  (0  turn  T^ipalitaBH 
and  pnaiieed  to  pay  an  annnal  tribnte  te  (k«  ■■ 
maining  part  of  the  impoial  dominiona  in  Afiks 
Thia  treaty  waa  condnded  wilhoot  t^  enaaat^ 
ConMana,  and  althoogb  it  wu  dietntad  by  aeoa- 
nty,  the  emperor  blamed  and  pmiiahad  hia  cds^ 
tarerelj,  and  ibewed  to  moch  reacntataat  a^pmal 
hie  inb^ect*  in  Afiica,  that  he  took  reTeaga  nfa 
than  ierenleen  yeaia  afterward^  ai  ia  mcntiaaad 
below. 

While  'Abds-Uah  waa  gaining  theae  adnntipi 
in  Africa,  Hb^wirah,  who  fntoeqnmtly  becMe 
khali^  dmra  the  Ondu  oat  of  Syria,  nd,  ate 
conqoeiing  that  eauntry,  Biled  with  a  fleal  of  17M 
nnall  oaft  to  Cypnu,  conqoered  thie  wiwle  ialni, 
and  impoaed  npon  the  inhabitanU  an  ■mml  tri- 
bute of  7S00  piece*  of  gold.  The  idand,  hawna, 
waa  taken  Erom  the  Aiidn  two  jeart  after  tha  (B*- 
qneit,  by  the  imperial  general  Caeaiiaaa.  Tka 
Arabi  made  alio  coniiderable  progrew  in  CSStB 
■nd  lauiria,  which  were  ravaged  by  Bin,  aa*  rf 
their  beat  generala.  While  the  Gneat  pnmpcea  J 
tfae  Eaat  thoa  became  a  prey  to  the  khalifa,  tb 
emperor  waa  giiing  all  hi*  attention  tewarda  (he 
protection  of  monotheliim,  to  whidi  aect  h*  waa 
addiclad,  and  the  peraecntiim  of  the  onhaAii 
catholio  fitith.    Uuble  to  finith  the  r^^ava  eea- 


by  which  he  pohiUtad  all  di 
wtrjecti,  hoping  thni  to  eatah 
oppieaiiTe  mownrea.  Thia  edict,  which  ia  koawa 
by  the  Dune  of  "  Ty{Hu,"  created  aa  aodi  db- 
content  ■*  langbter :  it  waa  njeded  by  tha  p^ 
I7  all  the  ehuichea  in  Itoly,  mi 
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eontempt  for  his  chazacter,  and  the  govemon  of 
distant  prorinces  paid  so  little  respect  to  his 
aathority,  that  they  seemed  to  he  independent 
princes.  A  revolt  broke  oat  in  Annenia  under 
Pasagnathos,  who  made  himself  completely  inde- 
pendent ;  but  he  afterwards  retomed  to  obedience. 
As  early  as  648,  a  truce  for  two  years  had  been 
concloded  between  the  Arabs  and  Constans. 
*Abdn-Mah  availed  himself  of  that  trace  to  invade 
and  conquer  Nubia  and  Abyssinia ;  but  he  retam* 
ed  in  651,  renewed  hostilities,  and  sent  an  ex- 
pedition against  Sicily,  where  the  Arabs  took 
several  places,  and  maintained  themselves  there. 
In  the  same  year  M&^awiyah  spread  terror  through 
both  the  East  and  the  West  by  the  conquest  of 
Rhodes,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
famous  colossus  was  sold  to  a  Jew  of  Edessa. 

The  fall  of  Rhodes  fiuled  to  rouse  Constans 
from  his  carelessness.  He  still  «ideavoured  to 
compel  obedience  to  his  **Typus**  in  Italy,  al- 
tboi^  it  had  been  condemned  by  pope  Martin  I. 
The^orus  Calliopas,  the  imperial  exarch  in  Italy, 
arrested  Martin  in  his  own  palace  in  658,  and 
sent  him  from  thence  to  Messina,  afterwards  to 
the  island  of  Naxos,  and  at  hist,  in  654,  to  Con- 
stantinople. Here,  after  a  mock  trial,  he  was  con- 
demned of  holding  treacherous  correspondence  with 
the  infidels,  and  was  mutilated  and  banished  to 
Cherson,  in  the  Chersonnesus  Taurica,  where  he 
died  in  September,  ▲.  n.  655.  Many  olher  bishops 
of  the  ortnodox  fiuth  were  likewise  persecuted, 
among  whom  was  St  Maximns,  who  died  in  exile 
in  the  Caucasus,  in  662. 

In  655,  the  war  with  the  Arabs  became  alarmingly 
dangnroos.  M&^awiyah,  then  governor  of  Syria, 
fitted  out  a  fleet,  whicn  he  entrusted  to  the  command 
of  Ab(i-l-&b&r,  whUe  he  himself  with  the  land  forces 
marched  against  Caesareia,  whence  he  intended  to 
proceed  to  the  Bosporus.  In  this  imminent  danger 
Constans  gave  the  command  of  Constantinople  to  his 
eldest  son,  Constantino,  and  saUed  himself  with 
his  own  ships  against  the  hostile  fleet  The  two 
fleets  met  off  the  coast  of  Lyda,  and  an  obstinate 
battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Greeks  were  at  last 
completely  defeated..  Constantinople  seemed  to  be 
kwt  But  the  khalif  *Othm&n  was  assassinated  in 
655,  and  M&Viwiyah,  who  was  chosen  in  his 
stead,  was  obliged  to  renounce  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople,  and  to  defend  his  own  empire 
agidnst  the  attempts  of  *Ali,  and  afterwards  of  his 
son  Basin,  who  assumed  the  title  of  khalif^  and 
maintoined  themselves  at  Kufls  till  668.  De- 
livered from  the  Arabs,  Constans  made  war  upon 
the  Slavonian  nations  south  and  north  of^  the  Da> 
nabe  with  great  success. 

In  661,  Constans  put  his  brother  Theodosius  to 
death.  The  reasons  for  this  crime  are  not  well 
knovrn ;  for,  as  Theodosius  had  taken  orders,  and 
was  consequently  unfit  for  reigning,  political 
jealousy  could  not  be  the  cause ;  perhaps  there  was 
some  religious  difference  between  the  two  brothers. 
The  murder  of  his  brother  presaed  heavily  upon  him ; 
he  constantly  dreamt  about  him,  and  often  awoke, 
crying  out  that  Theodosius  was  standing  at  his  bed- 
side, holding  a  cup  of  blood«  and  saying,  ^  Drink, 
brother,  drmk !  ^  His  pakce  at  Constantinople 
was  insupportable  to  him,  and  he  at  last  resolved 
to  quit  the  East  and  to  fix  his  residence  in  Italy. 
The  political  state  of  this  country,  however,  was 
as  strong  a  reason  for  the  emperor*s  presence  there 
m  the  visions  of  a  mnrderer. 
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As  eariy  as  a.  d.  641,  Rotharis,  king  of  the 
Lonffobards,  attacked  the  imperial  dominions  in 
northern  Italy,  and  conquered  the  greater  part  of 
them.  One  of  his  successors,  OrimoaKi,  had  formed 
designs  against  the  Greek  possessions  in  southern 
Italy,  where  the  emperor  iros  stiU  master  of  the 
duchies  of  Rome  and  Naples,  with  both  the  Calar 
brias.    Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica  belonged  like- 
wise to  the  Gieek  empire.  The  emperor*s  aathority 
in  Italy  was  much  shaken  by  the  religious  and 
civil  troubles  which  he  had  caused  there  by  his 
absurd  edict,  the  ^'Typus;**  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  dissensions  among  the  dukes  and  other 
great  chiefe  of  the  Longobards  seemed  to  afford  a 
mvourable  chance  for  Sie  re-establishment  of  the 
Roman  empire  of  Italy  by  the  Greeks,  an  enter- 
prise which  one  hundred  years  before  iht  emperor 
Justinian  had  so  gloriously  achieved  by  his  general 
Narses.      Under  these  circumstances,    Constans 
resolved  not  only  to  imitate  the  example  of  Jus- 
tinian, but  to  make  Rome  once  more  the  centre  of 
the  Roman  empire.     His  resolution  caused  the 
neatest  surprise,  for  since  the  downfidl  of  the 
Western  empire  no  emperor  had  resided,  nor  even 
made  a  momentary  stay,  in  Ita^.    ^  But,**  said 
Constans,  **  the  mother  (Rome)  is  worthier  of  my 
care  than  the  daughter  (Constantinople);**  and, 
having  fitted  oat  a  fleet,  he  fixed  the  day  of  his 
departure,  and  ordered  the  empress  and  his  three 
sons  to  accompany  him.    He  waited  for  them  on 
board  of  his  gedley,  but  no  sooner  had  they  left 
the  imperial  palace,  than  the  people  of  Constanti- 
nople rose  in  revolt  and  prevented  them  by  force 
from  joining  the  emperor.    Being  informed  of  this, 
Constans  q>it  against  the  city,  cursed  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  ordered  the  sailors  to  vreigh  anchor. 
This  took  phuse  towards  the  end  of  662.    Con- 
stans stayed  the  winter  at  Athens,  having  pre- 
viously ajmointed  his  eldest    son,    Constantine, 
governor  of  Constantinople.     Our  space  prevents 
us  from  giving  an  account  of  his  campaign  in  Italy ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  though  he  met  at  first 
with  some  saocess,  his  troops  were  afterwards  de- 
feated by  the  Longobards,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  his  design  of  subduing  them.     After 
plundering  the  churohes  and  other  public  buildings 
of  Rome  of  their  finest  ornaments  and  treasures, 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  Syracuse  for  a  time. 
In  this  city  also  he  gratified  his  love  of  avarice 
and  cruelty  to  such  an  extent,  that  many  thousands 
fled  from  the  island  and  settled  in  different  parts 
of  Syria,    especially  at  Damascus,   where  they 
adopted  the  religion  of  Mohammed.  The  emperor*s 
absence  finmi  the    seat  of  government   excited 
M(i*iiwiyah  to  make  firesh  inroads  into  the  Greek 
provinces. 

It  has  been  already  rehited  that  Constans  was 
deeply  offended  on  account  of  the  treaty  having 
been  concluded  without  his  consent  between  his 
officen  in  Africa  and  the  Arabian  general  *Abdu- 
1-lah.  In  665,  M6*awiyah  bdng  then  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Khalifete,  Constans 
resolved  to  revenge  himself  upon  his  subjects  in 
Africa,  and  accordingly  imposed  a  tribute  upon 
them  which  was  more  than  double  what  they  had 
engaged  to  pay  to  the  Arabs.  This  avaricious  and 
imprudent  measure  caused  a  revolt  They  invited 
the  Arabs  to  take  possession  of  their  country, 
promising  to  make  no  resutance.  Upon  this 
M(i*awi^  entered  Afirica,  defeated  the  few  troops 
vHio  were  iSuthittl  to  Constans,  and  extended  his 
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conqaeito  as  &r  as  the  frontiers  of  Mauretania. 
Donng  the  same  time  the  Longobards  extended 
their  conquests  in  Italy.  Despised  and  hated  by 
all  his  subjects,  Constans  lost  his  life  by  the  hand 
of  an  assassin,  at.  least  in  a  most  mysterious 
manner,  perhaps  by  the  intrigues  of  orthodox 
priests.  On  the  15th  of  July,  668,  he  was  found 
drowned  in  his  bath  at  Syracuse.  He  left  three 
sons,  Constantine  IV.  Pogonatus,  his  successor, 
Heraclius,  and  Tiberius.  The  name  of  his  wife  is 
not  known.  (Theophanes,  p.  275,  &c.,  ed.  Paris ; 
Cedrenus,  p.  429,  &c.,  ed.  Paris  ;  Zonaras,  toI.  ii. 
p.  87,  &c.,  ed.  Paris ;  Olycas,  p.  277,  &c.,  ed. 
Paris ;  Philo  Byzantinns,  LibeUus  de  Septem  Orbis 
SpedacuUa,  ed.  Orelli,  Leipzig,  1816,  pp.  15,  &c., 
30,  &&,  and  the  notes  of  Leo  AUatius,  p.  97,  &c. ; 
Paulus  Diaoonus  (Wamefried),  Dt  GesUs  Longo- 
bardorum^  Vf.  51,  &c.,  t.  6 — 13,  30  ;  Abulfeda, 
Vita  Mohammed^  p.  109,  ed.  Reiske,  Annaki^  p. 
65,  &c,  ed.  Reiske.)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTA'NTIA.  1.  Flavia  Valkria  Con- 
STANTiA,  also  called  Constantina,  the  daughter  of 
Constantius  Chloms  Caesar  and  his  sec(md  wife, 
Theodora,  was  bom  after  a.  d.  292  and  before  a.  d. 
306,  either  in  Gaul  or  Britain.  She  was  a  half-sister 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  who  gave  her  in  marriage 
in  31 3  to  C.  Valerius  Lidnianus  Licinius  Augustus, 
master  of  the  East.  In  the  dril  war  which  broke 
out  between  Constantine  and  Lidniua  in  323,  the 
latter  was  entirely  defeated  at  Chrysopolis,  now  Scu- 
tari opposite  Constantinople,  and  fled  to  Nicomedeia, 
where  he  was  besieged  by  the  rictor.  In  order  to 
save  the  life  of  her  husband,  who  was  able  neither 
to  defend  the  town  nor  to  escape,  Constantia  went 
into  the  camp  of  her  brother,  and  by  her  earnest 
entreaties  obtained  pardon  for  Licinius.  Afraid, 
however,  of  new  troubles,  Constantine  afterwards 
gave  orders  to  put  him  to  death ;  but  this  severity 
did  not  alter  his  friendship  for  his  sister,  whom  he 
always  treated  with  kindness  and  respect.  Con- 
stantia was  first  an  orthodox  Christian,  having 
been  baptized  by  p<^  Sylvester  at  Rome ;  but  she 
afterwards  adopted  the  Arian  creed.  It  appears 
that  she  was  governed  by  an  Arian  priest,  whose 
name  is  unknown,  but  who  was  certainly  a  man  of 
great  influence,  for  it  was  through  him  that  she 
obtained  the  pardon  of  Arius,  who  had  been  sent 
into  exile  in  325,  after  his  opinion  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  council  at  Nicaea.  During  the 
negotiations  concerning  the  recall  of  Arius,  Con- 
stantia fell  ill,  and,  being  visited  by  her  brother 
Constantine,  besought  hmi  on  her  death-bed  to 
restore  Arius  to  liberty.  She  died  some  time 
afterwards,  between  328  and  330.  She  had  a  son 
by  Licinius,  whose  name  was  Flavins  Lidnianus 
Licinius  Caesar.  (Philostorg.  i  9;  Theophan.  pp. 
9,  27,  ed.  Paris ;  Euseb.  ^T.  ^  x.  8 ;  Socrat  L  2  ; 
Zosim.  ii.  pp.  17,  28.) 

2.  Flavia  Maxima  Constantia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  emperor  Constantius  II.  and  his  tlmii 
wife,  Faustina,  was  bom  shortly  after  the  death  of 
her  fether  in  A.  d.  361.  In  375  she  was  destined 
to  marry  the  young  emperor  Gratian,  but,  on  her 
way  .to  Uie  emperor,  was  surprised  in  lUyiia  by  the 
Quadi,  who  had  invaded  the  country,  and  would 
have  been  carried  away  into  captivity  but  fxa  the 
timely  succour  of  Messfdla,  the  governor  of  Illyria, 
who  brought  her  safely  to  Simium.  When  a 
child  of  four  years,  she  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
seized  with  her  mother  by  Procopius,  a  cousin  of 
the  emperor  Julian,  who  had  ndsed  a  rebellion  in 
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365,  and  who  carried  his  captives  with  him  m  aO 
his  expeditions,  in  order  to  excite  his  tnMpi  by 
their  presence.  Constantia  died  before  her  h»- 
band  Gratian,  that  is,  before  383,  leaving  no  ime. 
(Amm.  Marc.  xxi.  15,  xxv.  7, 9,  xxix.  6.)  [W.P.] 

CONSTANTrNA,  FLA'VIA  JU'LLA,  by 
some  authors  named  CONSTA'NTIA,  dmog^tf 
Constantine  the  Great  and  Fausta,  vraa  manied  ts 
Hannibalianus,  and  received  frtun  her  fruber  tbe 
title  of  Augusta,  Disappointed  in  her  ambtticw 
hopes  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  encomsged 
the  revolt  of  Vetranio  [Vstranio],  and  is  aid  to 
have  placed  the  diadem  on  his  brows  with  ha  ovi 
hand.  She  subsequently  became  the  wife  of  (U- 
lus  Caesar  (a.  d.  351),  and  three  years  aftervar^ 
(a.  d.  354)  died  of  a  fever  in  Bithynia.  '  Thii 
princess,  if  we  can  trust  the  highly-eolooied  ptcOie 
drawn  by  Ammianus  MarceUinua,  must  have  beci 
a  perfect  demon  in  the  human  form,  a  femak  Any 
ever  thirsting  for  blood,  and  stimulating  to  deeds 
of  violence  and  savage  atrod^  the  cmel  temper  d 
Gallus,  who  after  her  death  ascribed  many  of  bis 
former  excesses  to  her  evil  promptings. 

(Amm.  Marc  xiv.  1,  &c;  AnreL  Vkt.  41,  Ii; 
Julian,  E^  ad  AtJ^en.  p.  501,  ed.  1630 ;  Pfaik>i> 
toig.  HisLEccL  iii.  22,  iT.  1 ;  Theophan.  C&raKy. 
p.  37,  ed.  1655.)  [W.  R.) 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  the  second  ton  of  Ow- 
stantius  Chlorus,  and  the  first  whom  he  had  \^ 
his  second  vrife,  Theodora,  was  probably  mnrdend 
by  his  nephew,  the  emperor  Constantina.  He  is 
mentioned  only  by  Zonaras  (voL  i  p.  246,  cd. 
Paris).  There  is  much  doubt  respecting  him,  d- 
though  it  appears  from  Julianus  {^foL,  ad  P^ 
AOeiu  p.  497,  ed.  Paris),  that  Constantius  pot  twt 
uncles  to  death ;  so  that  we  are  forced  to  ada^ 
three  brothers  oif  Constantine  the  Great,  one  if 
whom,  Hannibalianus,  died  before  him,  while 
brothers  Omstantius  and  Constantimtt 
him.  The  passage  in  Philoetoigius  (ii.  4) 
od  voA^y  xp6yov  (after  the  empress  Faosta  wm 
su£focated  in  a  bath)  iw6  r£p  dScA^Mr  ^nf^dnn 
icard  n)y  Nucofti^ciay  Zivx^Mama  dggyttyai^ 
says  clearly,  that  at  the  death  of  Constantine  ^ 
Great  there  was  man  than  one  hcotber  of  \m. 
alive.    [Constantius  II.]  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTrNUS,  the  tyrant,  cmpoor  a 
Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  was  a  oommoo  soldier  a 
the  Roman  army  stationed  in  Britain  in  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  filth  centnry  of  oar  aeza,  during  tht 
reign  ^  the  emperor  Honorins.  In  a.  d.  407  these 
troops  rebelled,  and  chose  one  Mareos  eaqpcnt; 
whom  they  murdered  soon  afterwarda.  They  thea 
swore  obedience  to  one  Gratianas,  and  having  gc* 
tired  of  him,  they  killed  him  likewise,  sad  chose 
one  of  their  comrades,  Constantine,  in  bis  ittsd 
They  had  no  other  motive  for  selecting  bin  birt 
the  foct  that  he  bore  the  venerated  and  xoysl  aaae 
of  Constantino.  Although  little  fitted  for  the  da- 
ties  of  his  exalted  rank,  ConstaatiDe  eoodde»d 
that  he  should  soon  share  the  fiste  of  his 
sors,  if  he  did  not  employ  his  army  in 
business.  He  consequently  carried  his  ttoopa  b»> 
mediately  over  to  Gaul,  and  landed  at  BoalqgBSL 
This  country  was  so  badly  defended,  thst  0 
tine  was  recognized  in  m«riy  every  province 
the  year  had  elapsed  in  which  he  was  is 
with  the  purple,  ^a.  a  407.)  Sdlidio.  who 
commissioned  by  the  emperor  Uooorias, 
lieutenant  Saras,  a  Goth,  into  Gaol,  who 
and  killed  Juftinian,  and  anaaynaled  K 
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tlw  two  beat  graenU  of  tkc  moper.  CaoMmtiM 
na  betiegad  by  Sara*  in  Vicitna,  nftw  Vienne  in 
DBUphint ;  but,  MDited  b;  tfac  ikill  of  Edobincui 
mud  upccukUy  Ocrontiiu,  Ibe  lucceHOn  of  JuKi- 
niaD  and  Nerrigulea  in  the  conuiiBud  ot  the  ■imy, 
he  delated  llie  beiiegin,  ind  dioTe  tJiem  tack 
b«yond  the  Alpi.  Upon  this  be  took  up  hi)  reai- 
dence  at  Aielilom,  now  Arim,  ud  Knt  hia  nn 
Conitaiu,  whom  he  cmt«d  Caenr,  into  Spain. 
At  the  head  of  the  Hononani,  a  band  of  merunar; 
harhaiiant,  ConaUna  aoon  eitabliihed  the  aalhoritj' 
of  bii  father  in  Spain  {*,  D.  tOS),  and  w«»  te- 
wurfed  with  the  dignity  of  Angontu. 

la  the  foUaving  j«i  Honoiioa  judged  it  pni- 
deqt  to  acknowledge  Conitantine  u  empemi,  in 
order  that  he  might  obtain  hii  aaaittance  againat 
the  Ootha.  Conitantine  did  not  heailate  to  aim 
for  the  defence  of  Honoriua,  haring  preTioutly  ob- 
tained hii  pardon  for  the  auaiDnation  of  DidjmDa 
(Didjuum)  and  Vtrinianna  (Verenianni),  two 
kioimea  of  Honoriua,  who  had  been  kiUed  by 
otdcr  of  Conatajitino  for  having  defended  Spam 
igainit  hia  aon  ConaUna  ;  and  be  enured  Italj  at 
tfae  head  of  a  atrong  aim;,  hii  Hcret  intention 
being  to  depoK  Honoriui  and  to  make  himaelf 
maater  of  the  whole  Wotem  empire.  He  had 
halted  nndcr  the  walla  of  Veiona,  when  he  waa 
auddenlj  recalled  to  Oanl  b;  the  rebellion  of  hit 
geiken],  Oemntina,  who,  having  the  command  of 
^e  aim;  in  Spain,  penuaded  the  troopi  to  lapport 

of  Spain ;  but,  inatead  of  auuming  the  purple, 
be  hod  lui  &iend  Uaiimoi  proclaimed  emperor, 
and  haateDed  into  Oaul,  where  Conalantine  had 
JDit  airiTed  from  Italy.  Conatana.  the  aon  of 
Conalantine,  waa  taken  piiuner  at  Vienna,  and 
pat  to  death,  and  hii  blher  ihat  hunaelf  np  in 
Ailea,  where  he  waa  bedeged  by  Oerontina.  Thi. 
Btato  of  thingiwaa  luddenly  changed  bjtheaniral 
of  Conatandna,  the  geoeral  of  Honorina,  with 
■my  itcong  enoo^  to  compel  Qerontiua  to  niae 
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e  Pyreaeea,  whet«  hi 


pott  of  hii  tnopa  to  ponoe  him  ;  with  the  other 
port  he  contianed  the  aiege,  aa  ia  related  under 
Co^BTANTIUE,  aod  afteiwardi  compelled  CoDitan- 
tiao  to  aunendei  on  condittoa  of  having  hia  life 
preterred.  Conalantine  and  hii  aeoind  aon  Julian 
were  aent  to  Italy;  but  Honorina  did  not  keep 
the  promtao  made  by  hia  general,  and  both  Hm 
captivea  were  pat  to  death.  The  remit  of  Colt- 
atantine  ia  of  great  importance  in  the  hiatory  of 


lion  of  the  inhahita 

atantine,  the  em; 

reaWnng  hii  I 


lagainit 


independent 


'er  thaE  cotintry,  and 
of  Rome, — a  einum- 
thal  led  to  the  cominnt  of  Britain  by  the 
Soxoni.  (a.  a  411.)  (Zoiim.  hli.  t.  ult.  and  lib. 
vi.,  the  chief  aoaws  i  Oro*.  vii,  40—42 ;  Soiom. 
ii.  11—13;  Jonuindea,  ffe  Ae6.  OoO.  p.  113,ed. 
Lindeobrog ;  Sidon.  Apoll.  E/M.  r,  9 ;  Proiper, 
Chron.,  Honono  VII.  et  Theodono  II.  Co«., 
Ang.  IV.  Com.)  [W.  P.] 


com   OF   CDMSTINTIHDS,  THB  TTBIHT. 

CONSTANTI'NUS  It  FLA'VIUS  VALE'- 

RIUS  AUKE'LIUS,  auimuned  MAGNUS  or 
"the  Oteol,"  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  306-337,  the 
eldeat  >oa  of  (he  emperur  Conatantiua  Chloral  by 
hi*  £nt  wife  Helena.  Hia  deacent  and  the  prin- 
cipal memben  of  hia  family  are  lepreaenlad  in  the 
fbilotring  genealogical  table : — 


Criapu,  brathai  of  the  empenn  Cl«idiai  II.  and  Qoiatitiai. 

Clndia,  oomed  EatiaiHU. 

Coniuntina  CUoni,  Aignrtu  in  «.  ■>.  305 ;  died  at  Yorii  in  A.i>.  306 )  maiiied  1.  Helena  the  Saint, 


1.  Criipai; 

1 

3.ConilantiuiII.i 

4.  Conatana ; 

I.I    1    ^ 

C:aeBar,316; 

lUinniamedthe 

bora,  317;  CaeiBi, 

born,  320  ; 

married  l.heikiaimanHaa- 

pot  to  death 

Younger;  bora. 

326(?);  Emperor, 

Caeaai.  333 

bj  order   of 

312;  Caeaar, 

337;    Bole    Emp. 

(335?); 

fail  filtber. 

316;  Emperor, 

353',  died,  361; 

Emp.  337  : 

3'2li;  married 

337;  died,  340. 

man.  1.  unknown; 

killed,  350; 

ilelena: 

Twice  mai- 

2.  Flavia  Anrdla 

man.  Olym. 

7.  Helena,  Ftavia  Maiimiana ; 

■»ae  an- 

ried(?);no 

Euaebia;  3.  Maxi- 

pin;noia.uo 
kaown. 

married  the  emperor  Julian, 

k&own. 

iwuekmiwa. 

ma  Fauitina. 

herkimman. 

Flaria  Maxima  Conatantia,  maitied  the  emperor  Onlianaa. 
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Prom  above.    Further  issue  of  CoNSTANrms  Chlorus  by  his  second  wife,  Theodon. 


I 

1.  Constantiniis,  murdered 
by  the  emperor  Constan- 
tins  II. ;  no  issue  known. 


2.  Dahnatius  FlaTius 
Hannibalianus ;  time 
of  death  unknown. 

I 


3.  Constantius,  Consul,  335;  mmdeted 
by  the  emperor  Constantius;  miniwl, 
1.  Galla;    2.  Basilina. 

I 


1.  Dahnatius,  Flarius  Julius,  Consul  in 
▲.  D.  333.  Put  to  death  by  the  em- 
peror Constantino  the  Younger  in  339 
or  340 ;  no  issue  known. 


I 

2.  Hannibalianus,  FlaTius  Ckndius,  king  of 
Pontus ;  married  Constantina,  eldest  daughter 
of  Constantino  the  Great;  perished  in  the 
wholesale  murder  of  his  kinsmen. 


A  Son, 
kiUed 
by  the 
emperor 
Constan- 
tius IL 
in  341. 


2.  OaUus,  FlaTius  Julius,  bom  in  3.    A 

325;  Caesar,  341  ;   disobedient  4  daugh- 

put  to  death  by  the  emperor  Con-  ter,mar- 

stantius  II.  near  Pola,  in  Istria,  in  riedthe 

354 ;  married  Constantina,  widow  emperor 

of  Hannibalianus  and  eldest  dangh-  Constan- 

ter  of  Constantino  the  Great  tins. 


4.  Julianus,  gomamfd  the  Apostate; 
bom  332(?);  Caesar,  355 ;  socoaeded 
Constantius  in  361;  killed  in  the  Po- 
sian  war,  26th  of  June,  363. 
Helena,  Flaiia  MaTimiana, 
daughter  of  Constantino  the  Gnat; 
left  issue  whose  £ste  is  unknown. 


From  above.    Further  issue  of  Constantius  Chxxirus  by  TlieodoiB. 


4.  Constantia  or  Constantina  [Con- 
stantia]  Flayia  Valeria,  married 
in  318  Valeria  Lidnianus  Lidnius, 
Augustus ;  died  between  328  and  330. 

I 

Flarius  Lddnianus  Ldcimus,  put  to 
death  by  Constantino  the  Great. 


5.  Anastasia,  married  Bassianus  Caesar, 
and  after  his  death,  probably,  Lucius  Ra- 
mius  Aconitus  Optatus,  conuiL 


ried  Poin]iasNe> 
potjanns,  consaL 


Flarius  Popilius  Nepotianus ;  assumed  the  purple  in  GsbI 
in  350 ;  killed  at  Rome  in  the  same  yev. 


Constantino  was  bom  in  the  month  of  February, 
A.  D.  272.  Thero  are  many  difierent  opinions  ro- 
spectins  his  birth-phwe ;  but  it  is  most  probable, 
■nd  it  IS  now  generally  belieyed,  that  he  was  bom 
at  Naissus,  now  Nissa,  a  well-known  town  in 
Dardania  or  the  upper  and  southem  part  of  Moesia 
Superidr.* 

Constantino  was  distinguished  by  the  choicest 
gifts  of  nature,  but  his  education  was  chiefly 
military.  When  his  fiither  obtained  the  supreme 
command  in  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain,  he  did  not 
accompany  him,  but  remained  with  the  emperor 
Diocletian  as  a  kind  of  hostage  for  the  fidelity  of 
his  parent,  and  he  attended  that  emperor  on  his 
oelebrated  expedition  in  Egypt  After  the  capture 
of  Alexandria  and  the  pacification  of  that  country 
in  A.  D.  296,  Constantino  served  under  Galerius  in 
the  Persian  war,  which  resulted  in  the  conquest 
and  final  cession  to  the  Romans  of  Iberia,  Arme- 
nia, Mesopotamia,  and  the  adjoining  countries,  for 
which  Diocletian  and  Maximian  cdebrated  a 
triumph  in  Rome  in  303.  In  these  wars  Constan- 
tino distinguished  himself  so  much  by  personal 
courage  as  well  as  by  higher  military  talents,  that 
he  became  the  fiiTourite  of  the  army,  and  was  as 
a  reward  appointed  tribunus  militum  of  the  first 
class.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  quieUy 
the  honours  which  he  so  justiy  deserved*     In  his 

*  Stephanus  Byxantinus  ($.  v.  HtSffffSs)  calls 
this  town  Krifffta  icol  mrpis  Kmnrrarrlyou  roS 
fioffiXikmSy  meaning  by  Kxta/ua  that  that  town  was 
enlarsed  and  eml^shed  by  Constantino,  which 
was  tiie  case.  The  opinion  that  Constantino  was 
bom  in  Britain  is  ably  refoted  in  SchSpflin'k  dis- 
sertation, ^  Cmstantinus  Magnus  non  foit  Britan- 
nus,**  contained  in  the  author  s  **  Commentariones 
Historicae,"*  Basel,  1741,  4to. 


position  as  a  kind  of  hostage  be  was  exposed  ts 
the  machinations  of  the  ambitioasy  the  jeakas,  sad 
the  designing;  and  the  dangers  by  which  he  vai 
suRounded  increased  after  the  abdication  of  Dio- 
cletian and  Maximian  and  the  accession  of  his 
fother  and  (Valerius  as  emperors  (a.  o.  305).  He 
continued  to  live  in  the  East  under  the  eyes  of 
GaleriuSy  whose  jealousy  of  the  supeiiofr  qoratiei 
of  Constantino  was  so  great,  that  be  meditated  Ui 
ruin  by  exposing  him  to  personal  dangers,  froa 
which  Con^antine,  howevet,  escaped  m&an.  la 
such  circumstances  he  was  oompcJled  to  caltivalt 
and  improve  his  natural  prudence  and  sagaotv, 
and  to  accustom  himself  to  that  reserve  and  &^ 
cretion  to  iriiieh  he  afterwards  owed  a  oonsidcnbk 
part  of  his  greatness,  and  which  was  the  non  re- 
maikable  in  him  as  he  was  natmally  of  a  noit 
lively  disposition.  The  jealousy  of  Galenas  be- 
came conspicuous  when  he  confoned  the  dignity  of 
Caesar  upon  his  sons,  Severus  and  Manmin,  a 
dignity  to  which  Constantino  seemed  to  be  es* 
tiUed  by  his  birth  and  merits,  bat  which 
vrithheld  finom  him  by  Galerius  and  not 
upon  him  by  his  fiither.  In  this,  however,  Cd»- 
stantius  Chlorus  acted  wisely,  for  as  his  son  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  Galerius,  he  would  have 
caused  his  immediate  ruin  had  he  pcodaimed  hiai 
Caesar;  so  that  if  Constantino  spoke  of  disappoiBl- 
ment  he  could  only  feel  disjointed  at  not  hma% 
in  the  camp  of  his  fiuher.  To  bring  him  thithtf 
became  now  the  great  object  of  the  policy  of  both 
fiither  and  son.  Negotiations  were  earned  on  for 
that  purpose  with  Galerius,  who,  aware  of  ths 
consequences  of  the  departure  of  CuasCaatine,  ^ 
layed  his  consent  by  every  means  in  his  povcs^ 
till  at  last  his  pretexts  were  eiiiansted,  and  lie  was 
obfa'ged  to  allow  him  to  join  his  fother.  Jsody 
afiraid  of  being  detained  onoe  more,  or  of  boqg  cat 
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off  by  treachery  on  his  jonmey,  Conttantine  had 
no  aooner  obtained  the  permisuon  of  GaleriuB  than 
he  departed  from  Nicomedeia,  where  they  both 
resided,  without  taking  leave  of  the  emperor,  and 
tniTelled  through  Thrace,  lUyricum,  Pannonia, 
and  Gaul  with  aU  possible  speed,  till  he  reached 
his  £sther  at  Boulogne  just  in  time  to  accompany 
him  to  Britain  on  his  expedition  against  Uie  Picts, 
and  to  be  present  at  his  death  at  York  (25th  of 
July,  306).  Before  dying,  Constantios  declared 
his  son  as  his  successor. 

The  moment  for  seizing  the  supreme  power,  or 
for  shrinking  back  into  death  or  obscurity,  had 
now  come  for  Constantine.  He  was  renowned  for 
his  Tictories  in  the  East,  admired  by  the  legions, 
and  beloved  by  the  subjects,  both  heathen  and 
Christian,  of  Constantius,  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
believe  that  the  son  would  follow  the  example  of 
justice,  toleration,  and  energy  set  by  the  £sther. 
The  l^ons  proclaimed  him  emperor ;  the  barbarian 
auxiliaries,  headed  by  Crocus,  lung  of  the  Alemanni, 
aeknowledj^  him ;  yet  he  hesitated  to  place  the 
&tal  diadem  on  his  head.  But  his  hesitation  was 
mere  pretence;  he  was  well  prepared  for  the 
event ;  and  in  the  quick  energy  with  which  he 
acted,  he  gave  a  sample  of  that  marvellous  combi- 
nation of  boldness,  cunning,  and  wisdom  in  which 
but  a  few  great  men  have  surpassed  him.  In  a 
conciliatory  letter  to  Oalerius,  he  protested  that  he 
had  not  taken  the  purple  on  his  own  account,  but 
that  he  had  been  pressed  by  the  troops  to  do  so, 
and  he  solicited  to  be  acknowledged  as  Augustus. 
At  the  some  time  he  made  preparations  to  take 
the  field  with  all  his  fiither*s  forces,  if  Oalerius 
should  refuse  to  grant  him  his  request.  But  Oa- 
lerius dreaded  a  struggle  with  the  brave  l^ons  of 
the  West,  headed  by  a  man  like  Constantine.  He 
disguised  his  resentment,  and  acknowledged  Con- 
stantine as  master  of  the  countries  beyond  the 
Alpa,  but  with  the  title  of  Caesar  only :  ho  con- 
Cerred  the  dignity  of  Augustus  upon  hu  own  son 
Severus. 

The  peace  in  the  empire  was  of  short  duration. 
The  rapacity  of  Oalerius,  his  absence  from  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  and  probably  also  the  ex- 
ample of  Constantine,  caused  a  rebeUion  in  Rome, 
which  resulted  in  Maxentius,  the  son  of  Maximian, 
•eizing  the  purple;  and  when  Maximian  was 
informed  of  it,  he  left  his  retirement  and  reassumed 
the  diadem,  which  he  had  formerly  renounced  with 
bis  colleague  Diocletian.  The  consequence  of  their 
rebellion  was  a  war  with  Oalerius,  whose  son, 
Severus  Augustus,  entered  Italy  with  a  powerful 
force ;  but  he  was  shut  up  in  Ravenna ;  and,  un- 
able to  defend  the  town  or  to  escape,  he  surren- 
dered himself  up  to  the  besiegers,  and  was 
treacherously  put  to  death  by  order  of  Bffaxentius. 
(a.  D.  307.)  Oalerius  chose  C.  Valerius  Lidni- 
anns  Licinius  as  Augustus  instead  of  Severus,  and 
he  was  forced  to  acknowledge  the  claims  of  Maxi- 
min  likewise,  who  had  been  proclaimed  Augustus 
by  the  legions  under  his  command,  which  were 
stationed  in  Syria  and  Egypt.  The  Roman  em- 
pire thus  obeyed  six  masters :  Oalerius,  Licinius, 
aod  Maximin  in  the  East,  and  Maximian,  Maxen- 
tins,  and  Constantine  in  the  West  (308).  The 
union  between  the  masters  of  the  West  was 
eemented  by  the  marriage  of  Constantine,  whose 
first  wife  Minervina  was  dead,  with  Fausta,  the 
daughter  of  Maximian,  which  took  pUice  as  early 
as  306;  and  at  the  same  time  Constantine  was 
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acknowledged    as  Augustus  by  Maximian    and 
Maxentius.  But  before  long  senous  quarrels  broke 
out  between  Maxentius  and  Maxiouan  ;  the  latter 
was  forced  by  his  son  to  fly  from  Rome,  and 
finally  took  refuge  with  Constantine,  by  whom  he 
was  well  received.     Maximian  once  more  abdi- 
cated the  throne ;  but  during  the  absence  of  Con- 
stantine, who  was  then  on  the  Rhine,  he  re- 
assumed  the    purple,    and    entered    into    secret 
negotiations  with  his  son  Maxentius  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ruining  Constantine.    He  was  surprised  in 
his  plots  by  Constantino,  who  on  the  news  of  his 
rebellion  had  left  the  Rhine,  and  embarking  his 
troops  in  boats,  descended  the  Sa6ne  and  Rhdne, 
appeared  under  the  walls  of  Aries,  where  Maxi- 
mian then  resided,  and  forced  him  to  take  refuge 
in  Marseilles.    That  town  was  immediately  be- 
sieged ;   the  inhabitants  gave  up  Maximian,  and 
Constantine  quelled  the  rebellion  by  one  of  those 
acts  of  bloody  eneigy  which  the  world  hesitates  to 
call  murder,  since  the  kings  of  the  world  cannot 
maintain  themselves  on  their  thrones  without  blood. 
Maximian  was  put  to  death  (a.  d.  309) ;  he  had 
deserved  punishment,  yet  he  was  the  fether  of 
Constantine*s  wife.    t^-^^^^i^NUR.] 

The  authority  of  Constantine  was  now  unre- 
strained in  his  dominions.  He  generally  resided 
at  Trier  (Treves),  and  was  greatly  beloved  by 
his  subjects  on  account  of  his  excellent  adminis- 
tration. The  inroads  of  the  barbarians  were 
punished  by  him  with  great  severity :  the  captive 
chiefs  of  the  Franks  were  devoured  by  wild  beasts 
in  the  circus  of  Trier,  and  many  robbers  or  rebels 
suffered  the  same  barbarous  punishment.  These 
occasional  cruelties  did  not  prejudice  him  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  and  among  the  emperors  who 
then  ruled  the  worid  Constantme  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  beloved,  a  circumstance  which  was  of 
great  advantage  to  him  when  he  began  his  struggle 
with  his  rivals.  This  struggle  commenced  with 
Maxentius,  who  pretended  to  feel  resentment  for 
the  death  of  his  fether,  insulted  Constantine,  and 
from  insults  proceeded  to  hostile  demonstrations. 
With  a  huge  force  assembled  in  Italy  he  intended 
to  invade  Oaul,  but  so  great  was  the  aversion  of 
his  subjects  to  his  cruel  and  rapacious  character, 
that  Roman  deputies  appeared  before  Constantine 
imploring  him  to  deliver  them  from  a  tyrant. 
Constantine  was  well  aware  of  the  dangers  to 
which  he  exposed  himself  by  attacking  Maxentius, 
who  was  obeyed  by  a  numerous  army,  chiefly  com- 
pcMed  of  veterans,  who  had  fought  under  Diocletian 
and  Maximian.  At  the  same  time,  the  army  of 
Constantine  was  well  disciplined  and  accustomed 
to  fight  with  the  brave  barbarians  of  Oennany,  and 
while  his  rival  was  only  obeyed  by  soldiers  he  met 
with  obedience  among  both  his  troops  and  his 
subjects.  To  win  the  affections  of  the  people  he 
protected  the  Christians  in  his  own  dominions, 
and  he  persuaded  Oalerius  and  Maximin  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  persecutions  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed in  the  East  This  was  a  measure  of  pru- 
dence, but  Uie  Christians  in  their  joy,  which 
increased  in  proportion  as  Constantine  gave  them 
still  more  proofis  of  his  conviction,  that  Christianity 
had  become  a  moral  element  in  the  nations  which 
would  give  power  to  him  who  understood  how  to 
wield  it,  attributed  the  politic  conduct  of  their 
master  to  divine  inspiration,  and  thus  the  feble 
became  believed,  that  on  his  march  to  Italy,  either 
at  Autun  in  France,  or  at  Verona,  or  near  Ander- 
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nach  on  tiie  Rhine  in  Oennany  as  Mioie  pKtend^ 
Constantine  had  a  rition,  aeeing  in  hit  deep  a 
cross  with  the  inscription  ip  rtt^r^  wUtu  Thni,  it 
is  said,  he  adopted  the  cross,  and  in  that  sign  was 
rictorioas.* 

Constantine  crossed  the  Cottian  Alps  (Monnt 
Cenis),  defeated  the  Tangnard  of  Maxentios  at 
Torin,  entered  Mihm,  and  bud  seige  to  Verona, 
.nnder  the  walls  of  which  Maxentios  soffered  a 
severe  defeat.  Another  battle  fought  near  Rome 
on  the  28th  of  October,  312,  decided  the  fiUa  of 
Mazentius :  his  army  was  completely  routed,  and 
while  he  tried  to  escape  over  the  Milrian  bridge 
into  Rome,  he  was  dxiren  by  the  thronff  of  the 
fugitives  into  the  Tiber  and  perished  in  the  river. 
[Maxbntius.]  Constantine  entered  Rome,  and 
displayed  great  activity  in  restoring  peace  to  that 
dty,  and  in  removing  the  causes  cf  the  frequent 
disturbances  by  which  Rome  had  been  shaken 
during  the  reign  of  Maxentius ;  he  disbanded  the 
body  of  the  Praetorians,  and  in  order  that  the 
empire  might  derive  some  advantage  from  the  ex- 
istence of  Uie  senators,  he  subjected  them  and  their 
£Eunilies  to  a  heavy  poll-tax.  He  also  accepted 
the  title  of  Pontiiex  Maximus,  which  shews  that 
at  that  time  he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
elevating  Christianity  at  the  expense  of  Paganism. 

The  fruit  of  Constantine*8  victories  was  the  un- 
disputed mastership  of  the  whole  western  part  of 
the  empire,  with  its  ancient  capital,  Rome,  which, 
however,  had  then  ceased  to  be  the  ordinary  resi- 
dence of  the  emperors.  At  the  same  time,  unpor- 
tant  events  took  place  in  the  East  The  emperor 
Galerius  died  in  a^  D.  31 1,  and  Licinius,  having 
united  his  dominions  with  his  own,  was  involved 
in  a  war  irith  Maximin,  who,  after  having  taken 
Byzantium  by  surprise,  was  defeated  in  several 
battles,  and  died,  on  his  flight  to  Egypt,  at  Tarsus 
in  Cilicia,  in  313.  [Maximinus.]  Thus  Licinius 
became  sole  master  of  the  whole  East,  and  the  em- 
pire had  now  only  two  heads.  In  the  following 
year,  314,  a  war  broke  out  between  Licinius  and 
Constantine.  At  Cibalis,  a  town  on  the  junction 
of  the  Sau  with  the  Danube,  in  the  southernmost 
part  of  Pannonia,  Constantine  defeated  his  rival 
with  an  inferior  force ;  a  second  battle,  at  Mardia 
in  Thrace,  was  indecisive,  but  the  Iom  which  Lici- 
nius sustained  was  immense,  and  he  sought  for 
peace.  This  was  readily  granted  him  by  Constan- 
tine, who  perhi^w  felt  himself  not  strong  enough 
to  drive  his  rival  to  extremities;  but,  satisfied 
with  the  acquisition  of  lUyricum,  Pannonia,  and 
Greece,  which  Licinius  ceded  to  him,  he  establish- 
ed a  kind  of  mock  friendship  between  them  1^ 
giving  to  Licinius  the  hand  of  his  sister  Constan- 
tina.  During  nine  years  the  peace  remained  un- 
disturbed, a  time  which  Constantine  employed  in 
reforming  the  administration  of  the  empire  by 
those  laws  of  which  we  shall  speak  below,  and  in 
defending  the  northern  fitmtiers  against  the  in- 
roads of  the  barbarians.  Illyricum  and  Pannonia 
were  the  principal  theatres  of  these  devastations, 
and  among  the  various  barbarians  that  dwelt  north 
of  the  Danube  and  the  BhuJc  Sea,  the  Goths,  who 
had  occupied  Dacia,  were  the  most  dangerous. 
Constantine  chastised  them  several  times  in  Illyri- 
cum, and  finally  crossed  the  Danube,  entered 
Dacia,  and  compelled  them  to  respect  the  dignity 

*  Compare  **  Dissertation  sur  la  Vision  de  Con- 
stantin  le  Grand,**  by  Du  Voisin,  bishop  of  Nantes. 
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of  the  Roman  empire.    Hu  fione  as  m  fsreat  bbb- 
areh,  distii^^hed  both  by  cml  and  adfitary  aki» 
litie^  uicreued  every  year,  and  the  niwisiiiwiias 
of  his  talents  and  power  indoeed  him  to  makB  a 
final  struggle  for  the  undivided  govemnient  of  the 
empire.    In  323,  he  declared  war  agai 
who  was  then  advanced  in  years  ai^ 
for  his  crueltiea,  but  whoae  bmd  fioroea 
to  those  of  Constantine,  while  fab  navj 
nmnerous   and  manned  with  more 
sailors.   The  first  battle  took  plaoe 
on  the  3rd  of  July,  323.     £adi  of  the 
had  above  a  hundred  thousand  men  oader  Us 
mand ;  bat,  after  a  hard  straggle,  in  -mhiih 
stantine  gave  finesh  proofo  of  his  skill  and 
courage,  Lidnius  vras  routed  with  great 
his  fortified  camp  vras  stomed,  and  be  fled  to  B^ 
santium.    Constantine  followed  him  tUtbcE,  snd 
while  he  laid  siege  to  the  town,  hia  ddeat  aoa 
Crispus  forced  the  entnmee  of  the  ITflkapiJUt,  asid 
in  a  three  days*  battle  defeated  AraaadM,  tiw  aft- 
miral  of  Licmius,  who  lost  <»e-tfand  «£  bis  flesC 
Unable  to  defend  Bynntinm  with  soooeaa,  l^yj^jiw 
went  to  Bithynia,  assembled  his  troops,  and  afioed 
a  second  battle,  which  was  foi^t  at  OuysopoliB, 
now  Skutari,  opposite  Bysantinm.     ^ 
obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  Lkinr 
Nicomedeia.   He  Surrendered  himself  on 
of  having  his  life  spared,  a  proause  whkk  Coa- 
stantine  made  on  the  intercession  of  his  aisier  Cstt> 
stantina,  the  wife  of  Lidnius ;  but,  after  s[tiSii1iB| 
a  short  time  in  &lse  security  at  Thnsalnsiiis,  the 
place  of  his  exile,  he  was  put  to  death  bj  ocder  sf 
his  fortunate  rival    We  cannot  bdiere  t^  hs 
was  killed  for  forming  a  conspiracy ;  ^e  caasse  tf 
his  death  was  undoubtedly  the  dangerovs  iapotl- 
anoe  of  his  person.    [Liciniub;  CoNflTANTnu.] 
Constantine  acted  towards  his  memory  as,  dniag 
the  restoration  in  France,  the  memocy  of  Nsfinli— 
was  treated  by  the  Bourbons :  his  nagn  was  esa- 
sidered  as  an  usurpation,  his  lavrs  wetv  dedaiad 
void,  and  in&my  was  cast  upon  his  naiae. 

Constantine  was  now  sole  master  of  the  eapoe, 
and  the  measures  vrhich  he  adopted  to  — ■^♦-s* 
himself  in  his  lofty  station  were  as  T^oreos,  thnagh 
less  bloody,  as  those  by  which  he  saeoeeded  in  at- 
taining the  great  object  of  his  ambitkn.  The 
West  and  the  East  of  the  empire  had  giadaaBr 
become  more  distinct  fimn  each  other,  and  as  eaa 
of  those  great  divisions  had  already  been  gowtasd 
during  a  considerable  period  by  diffiafent  rakm, 
that  distinction  became  dangeroos  for  the  mte^gaSj 
of  the  whole,  in  mpotiioa  as  the  people  wo* 
accustomed  to  lock  upon  each  other  as  bdo^ 
ing  to  either  of  those  divisiotts,  rather  than  is 
the  whole  onpire.  R<Mne  was  only  a  nnari 
nal  cu>ital,  and  Italy,  oorrupted  by  lozny  aad 
vices,  had  ceased  to  be  the  source  of  Roman  gna> 
deur.  Constantine  felt  the  necessity  of  creatiag  a 
new  centre  of  the  empire,  and,  afk«r  some  hesSa> 
tion,  chose  that  dty  which  down  to  the  pttscat 
day  is  a  gate  both  to  the  East  and  the  West.  He 
made  Byxantium  the  capital  of  the  emjHre  aad  the 
residence  of  the  emperors,  and  caQed  it  after  his 
own  name,  Constantmople,  or  the  dty  of  Coastaa- 
tine.  The  solemn  inaugiuation  of  Censtaatiaspk 
took  place  in  a.  d.  330,  according  to  Idatias  aad 
the  Chronioon  Alexandrinum.  The  possibfiity  sf 
Rome  ceasing  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Roaian  wm- 
pire,  had  been  already  •bserved  by  Tbdtas,  whs 
says  {HitL  i*  4),  **  Erolgito  ia^eiii  aimao^ 
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fcbdpem  alibi  quam  Romae  fieri.**  Conitantiiiopl« 
was  enlaiged  and  embelli»hed  by  Coostantine  and 
hit  nioeesaon ;  bat  when  it  is  said  that  it  equalled 
Rome  in  splendour,  the  cause  must  partly  be  attri- 
buted to  the  &ct,  that  the  beauty  of  Constantino- 
ple was  ever  increasing,  while  tnat  of  Rome  was 
constantly  decreasing  under  the  rough  hands  of 
her  barbarian  conquerors.  (Comp.  Ciampini,  Ih 
Sacn$  Aadifidu  a  Omstanimo  Magno  eonttrtKlUi,) 
By  making  Constantinople  the  residence  of  the 
emperors,  the  centre  of  the  empire  was  removed 
firom  the  Latin  world  to  the  Greek ;  and  although 
Latin  continued  to  be  the  official  language  for  se- 
veral centuries,  the  influence  of  Greek  civilieation 
toon  obtained  such  an  ascendancy  over  the  Latin, 
that  while  the  Roman  empire  perished  by  the  bar- 
barians in  the  West,  it  was  changed  into  a  Greek 
empire  by  the  Greeks  in  the  ££it.  There  was, 
however,  such  a  prestige  of  grandeur  connected 
with  Rome,  that  down  to  the  capture  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Turks,  in  1453,  the  rulers  of  the 
Eastern  empire  retained  the  name  of  Roman  em- 
perors as  a  title  by  which  they  thought  that  they 
inherited  the  government  of  the  world.  The  same 
title  and  the  same  presumption  were  assumed  by 
the  kings  of  the  German  barbarians,  seated  on  the 
ruins  of  Rome,  and  they  were  the  pride  of  their 
«accessors  till  the  downfisdl  of  the  Holy  Roman 
empire  in  Germany  in  1806. 

The  year  324  was  signalised  by  an  event  which 
eansed  the  greatest  consternation  in  the  empire, 
and  which  in  the  opinion  of  many  writers  has 
thrown  indelible  disgrace  upon  Constantino.     His 
aceompUshed  son,  Critpus,  whose  virtues  and  gloiy 
would  perhaps  have  been  the  joy  of  a  &ther,  but 
for  their  rendering  him  popular  with  the  nation, 
and  producing  ambition  in  the  mind  of  Crispus 
himself  was  accused  of  high  treason,  and,  during 
the  celebration  at  Rome  of  the  twentieth  anniver^ 
aary  of  Constantine*s  victory  over  Maxentius,  was 
aziested  and  sent  to  Pola  in  Istria.    There  he  was 
pat  to  death.    Licinius  Caesar,  the  son  of  the  em- 
peror Licinius  and  Constantina,  the  sister  of  Con- 
•tantine,  was  accused  of  the  same  crime,  and 
suffered  the  same  &te.    Many  other  persons  ao- 
CQsed  of  being  connected  with  the  conspiracy  were 
likewise  punished  with  death.    It  is  said,  that 
Crispus  had  been  calumniated  by  his  step-mother, 
Fansta,  and  that  Constantino,  repentins  the  inno- 
cent death  of  his  son,  and  discovering  £at  Fausta 
lived  in  criminal  intercourse  with  a  slave,  com- 
manded her  to  be  sufibeated  in  a  warm  bath.    As 
our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  present  more  than  a 
short  sketch  of  these  complicated  events,  some  ad- 
ditions to  which  are  riven  in  the  lives  of  Priscus 
and  Fausta,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  opinion 
of  Niebnhr,  who  remarks  (History  of  JRome^  ed.  by 
Dr.  L.  Schmitz,  vol.  v.  p.  360),  **  Every  one  knows 
the  miserable  death  of  Constantine^s  son,  Crispus, 
who  was  sent  into  exile  to  Pola,  and  then  put  to 
^death.     If  however  people  will  make  a  tragedy  of 
this  event,  1  must  confess  that  I  do  not  see  how  it 
can  be  proved  that  Crispus  was  innocent.     When 
I  read  of  so  many  insurrections  of  sons  against 
iiheu  &thers,  I  do  not  see  why  Crispus,  who  was 
Oaesar,  and  demanded  the  title  of  Augustus,  which 
fail  fittber  refused  him,  should  not  have  thought, — 
Well,  if  I  do  not  make  anything  of  myseli^  my 
fistber  will  not,  for  he  will  certainly  prefer  the  sons 
mf  Fansta  to  me,  the  soh  of  a  repudiated  woman.* 
Such  a  thought,  if  it  did  occur  to  Crispus,  must 
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have  stung  him  to  the  quick.  That  a  fatiier  should 
order  his  own  son  to  be  put  to  death  is  certainly 
repulsive  to  our  feelings,  but  it  is  rash  and  incon- 
siderate to  assert  that  Crispus  was  innocent.  It 
is  to  me  highly  probable  that  Constantino  himsdf 
was  quite  convinced  of  his  son*s  guilt :  I  infer  this 
from  his  conduct  towards  the  three  step-brothers 
of  Crispus,  whom  he  always  treated  with  the  high- 
est respect,  and  his  unity  and  harmony  with  his 
sons  is  truly  exemplary.  It  is  related  that  Fausta 
was  sufibcated,  by  Con8tantine*s  command,  by  the 
steam  of  a  bath;  but  Gibbon  has  raised  some 
weighty  doubts  sJMut  this  incredible  and  unac- 
countable act,  and  I  cannot  therefore  attach  any 
importance  to  the  story.** 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Constantino 
enjoyed  his  power  in  peace.  As  early  as  315, 
Arius  denied  at  Alexandria  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
His  doctrine,  which  afterwards  gave  rise  to  so 
many  troubles  and  wars,  was  condemned  by  the 
general  council  assembled  at  Nicaea  in  325,  one  of 
the  most  important  events  in  ecclesiastical  history. 
Constantine  protected  the  orthodox  fathers,  though 
he  mutt  be  looked  upon  as  still  a  Pagan,  but  he 
did  not  persecute  the  Arians ;  and  the  diMcnsions 
of  a  church  to  which  he  did  not  belong,  did  not 
occupy  much  of  his  'attention,  since  the  domestic 
peace  of  the  empire  was  not  yet  in  danger  from 
them.  Notwithstanding  the  tranquillity  of  the 
empire,  the  evident  result  of  a  man  of  his  genius 
being  the  sole  ruler,  Constantine  felt  that  none 
of  his  sons  was  his  equal ;  and  by  dividing  his 
empire  among  them,  he  hoped  to  remove  the 
causes  of  troubles  like  those  to  which  he 
owed  his  own  accession.  He  therefore  assigned 
to  Constantino,  the  eldest,  the  administration  of 
Gaul,  Britain,  Spain,  and  Tingitania;  to  Con- 
stantius,  the  second,  Egypt  and  the  Asiatic  pro- 
vinces, except  the  countries  given  to  Hannibar 
lianus ;  to  Constans,  the  youngest,  Italy,  Western 
lUyricum,  and  the  rest  of  Africa :  they  all  received 
the  tide  of  Augustus.  He  conferred  the  tide  of 
Caesar  upon  his  nephew  Dalmatius,  who  obtained 
the  administration  of  Eastern  lUyricum,  Macedo- 
nia, Thrace,  and  Greece ;  and  his  nephew  Hanni- 
balianns,  who  received  the  new  title  of  Nobilissi- 
mus,  was  phiced  over  Pontus,  Cappadoda,  and 
Armenia  Minor,  with  Caesareia  as  capital  They 
were  to  govern  the  empire,  after  his  death,  as  a 
joint  property.  Among  the  three  Augusti,  Con- 
stantino, the  eldest,  was  to  be  the  first  in  rank, 
but  they  were  to  be  equal  in  authority :  the  Caesar 
and  the  Nobilissimus,  though  sovereign  in  their 
dominions,  were  inferior  in  rank,  and,  with  regard 
to  the  administration  of  the  whole  empire,  in  aur 
thority  also  to  the  Augusti.  The  Mure  of  this  plan 
of  Constantine*s  is  related  in  the  lives  of  his  sons. 

In  337,  Constantine  was  going  to  take  the  field 
against  S^r  II.,  king  of  Persia,  who  claimed  the 
provinces  taken  from  him  by  Galerius  and  Maxi- 
mian*  But  his  health  was  bad ;  and  having  re- 
tired to  Nicomedeia  for  the  sake  of  the  air  and  the 
waters,  he  died  there,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the 
22nd  of  May,  337.  Shortiy  before  his  death,  he 
declared  his  intention  of  becoming  a  Christian,  and 
was  accordingly  baptized.  His  death  was  the  sig- 
nal for  the  massacre  of  nearly  all  his  kinsmen, 
which  was  contrived  by  his  own  sons,  and  subse- 
quently of  the  violent  death  of  two  of  his  sons, 
while  the  second,  Constantius,  succeeded  in  be- 
coming sole  emperor. 
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The  following  were  the  most  important  of  the 
hiwB  and  regulations  of  Constantine.  He  dere*- 
oped  and  brought  to  perfection  the  hierarchical 
system  of  state  dignities  established  by  Diocletian 
on  the  model  of  the  Eastern  courts,  and  of  which 
the  details  are  contained  in  the  Notitia  Dignitar 
tum.  The  principal  officers  were  divided  into 
three  classes :  the  Illnstres,  the  Spectabiles,  and  the 
Chuissimi ;  for  officers  of  a  lower  nmk  other  titles 
were  invented,  the  pompous  sounds  of  which  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  pettiness  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  bearers.  The  consulship  was  a  mere 
title,  and  so  was  the  dignity  of  patricius ;  both  of 
these  titles  were  in  later  years  often  conferred 
upon  barbarians.  The  number  of  public  officers 
was  immense,  and  they  all  derived  their  authority 
finom  the  supreme  chief  of  the  empire,  who  could 
thus  depend  upon  a  host  of  men  raised  by  their 
education  above  the  lower  classes,  and  who,  hav- 
ing generally  nothing  but  their  appointments,  were 
obliged  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  revolu- 
tions, by  which  they  would  have  been  deprived 
of  their  livelihood.  A  similar  artificial  system, 
strengthening  the  government,  is  established,  in 
our  days,  in  Prussia,  Austria,  France,  and  most  of 
the  states  of  Europe.  The  dignity  and  dangerous 
military  power  of  the  praefecti  praetorio  were  abo- 
lished. Under  Diocletian  and  Maximian  there 
were  four  praefecti,  but  they  were  only  lieutenants 
of  the  two  Augusti  and  their  two  Caesars.  Con- 
stantine continued  the  number,  and  limited  their 
power  by  making  them  civil  officers :  under  him 
there  was  the  Praefectus  Orienti  over  the  Asiatic 
provinces  and  Thrace ;  the  Praefectus  Italiae,  over 
Italy,  Rhaetia,  Noricum,  and  Africa  between 
Egypt  and  Tingitania;  the  Praefectus  lUyrico, 
who  had  lUyricum,  Pannonia,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece ;  and  the  Praefectus  Oalliae,  over  Gaul, 
Britain,  Spain,  and  Tingitania  or  the  westernmost 
part  of  Africa.  Rome  and  Constantinople  had 
each  their  separate  praefect.  Under  the  praefecti 
there  were  thirteen  high  functionaries,  who  were 
dvil  governors  of  the  thirteen  dioceses  into  which 
the  empire  was  divided,  and  who  had  either  the 
title  of  comes  or  count,  or  of  vicarius  or  vioe-prae- 
fect  Between  these  officers  and  the  praefecti 
there  were  three  proconsuls,  of  Asia,  Achaia,  and 
Africa,  who  however  were  but  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, the  whole  number  of  which  was  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen,  and  which  were  governed,  be- 
sides the  proconsuls,  by  thirty-seven  consuUres, 
five  correctores,  and  seventy-one  presidentes. 

The  military  administration  was  entirely  sepa- 
rated fran  the  civil,  and  as  the  Praeiecti  PraeU^o 
were  changed  into  civil  officers,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned above,  the  supreme  military  command  was 
conferred  at  first  upon  two,  then  four,  and  finally 
eight  Magistri  Militnm,  under  whom  were  the 
military  Comitcs  and  Duces.  The  number  of 
legions  was  diminished,  but  the  army  was  never- 
theless much  increased,  especially  by  barbarian 
auxiliaries,  a  dangerous  practice,  which  hastened 
the  overthrow  of  the  AVestem  and  shook  the 
Eastern  empire  to  its  foundations.  The  increase 
of  the  army  rendered  various  oppressive  taxes 
necessary,  which  were  unequally  assessed,  and 
caused  many  revolts.  There  were  seven  high 
functionaries,  who  may  be  compared  with  some  of 
the  great  officers  of  state  in  our  country,  viz.  the 
Praepositus  Sacri  Cubiculi,  or  Lord  Chamberhiin ; 
the  Magister  Officiorum,  who  acted  in  many  con- 
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cems  as  a  secretary  for  home  affiurs ;  the  Qnsfifg, 
or  Lord  Chancellor  and  Seal-Keeper ;  the  Cobms 
Sacrarum  Largitionum,  or  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer for  the  public. revenue ;  the  Comes  Renm 
Privatarum  Divinae  Domus  for  the  private  pi»> 
perty  of  the  emperor ;  and,  finally,  two  Coaatas 
Domesticonmi,  or  simply  Domestici,  the  con- 
manders  of  the  imperial  life-gnard.  For  fiuther 
details  we  refer  to  the  authorities  ennmesited  at 
the  end  of  this  article,  and  to  Gntherins,  *^  Dt 
Offidis  Domus  Augustae.** 

Constantme  deserves  the  name  of  Gxeaft:  he  rest 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  power,  and  owed  his  far* 
tune  to  nobody  but  himself.  His  birth  was  a  sonns 
of  dangers  to  him ;  his  exalted  qnalitiea 
jealousy  among  his  enemiM,  and  during  the 
part  of  his  reign  his  life  was  one  oontinoed  struggle. 
He  overcame  all  obstades  through  his  own  exet" 
tions ;  his  skill  vanquished  his  memifs ;  his 
eneigy  kqit  the  hydra  of  anarchy  headless ;  his 
prudence  conducted  him  in  safety  through  C8» 
spiracies,  rebellion^  battles,  and  nwndei^  to  the 
throne  of  Rome ;  his  wisdimi  created  a  new  otgo^ 
Bition  for  an  empire,  which  consisted  d  hviga  6ag>- 
ments,  and  which  no  human  hand  aeeoied  poweffti 
enough  to  raise  to  a  sdid  edifice.  Chrisrimty 
was  made  by  him  the  rel^ion  of  the  alsta,  hot 
Paganism  was  not  persecuted  though  disooon^ge^ 
The  Christianity  of  the  emperor  himself  haa 
a  subject  of  warm  oontroversy  both  in  andeBt 
modern  times,  but  the  gr^iic  aoooant 
Niebuhr  gives  of  Constantino^  belief  seema  to  be 
perfectly  just.  Speaking  of  the  murder  of  ^-frrnwr 
and  his  own  sonCri^us,  Niebuhr  remaxks  {HitL  ^ 
Hcma^  vol.  v.  p.  S59),  **  Many  judge  of  \am.  by 
too  severe  a  standard,  because  they  look  upon  hn 
as  a  Christian ;  but  I  cannot  regard  him  m  that 
light.  The  religion  which  he  had  in  his 
must  have  been  a  stiai^  compound  indeed. 
man  who  had  on  his  coins  the  inscriptka 
Mvtcfas,  who  worshipped  pagan  divinities, 
ed  the  haruqpices,  indulged  in  a  number  of 
superstitions,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
churches,  shut  up  pagan  temples,  and 
with  the  council  of  Nicaea,  must  have  been  a  re- 
pulsive phaenomenon,  and  was  certainly 
Christiim.  He  did  not  allow  himself  to  be 
tized  till  the  last  moments  of  his  life, 
who  praise  him  for  this  do  not  know  wliaa  tk^ 
are  doing.  He  was  a  superstitions  maa,  and 
mixed  up  his  Christian  religion  with  aH 
absurd  superstitions  and  opinions.  When, 
fore,  certain  Oriental  writers  call  him  ~ 
they  do  not  know  what  they  are  saying 
speak  of  him  as  a  saint  is  a  pmfanatinn  of  the 

The  blame  which  fidls  upon  Constantine  fior  tha 
death  of  Maximian,  Licinius,  and  Oispos,  ivitt  fafl 
upon  many  kings,  §nd  we  have  only  febaloas  ■»> 
counts  of  the  mental  suflferinga  which  hia 
deeds  might  have  caused  him.     Coastantaie 
not  so  great  during  the  latter  part  of  h 
In  proportion  as  he  advanced  in  years  he 
ierene  generosity  which  had  distingnisbed 
while  he  was  younger ;  his  temper  grei 
and  he  gave  way  to  pasuonate  bursts  of 
ment  which  he  would  have  suppressed  wlula  be ' 
in  the  bloom  of  manhood.     He  feh  thai  tbe 
deur  of  Rome  could  be  maintained  onlj  i 
East,  and  he  founded  Constantinople;     b«t  tW 
spirit  of  the  East  overwhelmed  him, 
ficed  the  heroic  majesty  of  a  Roaum 
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As  ihowj  pomp  and  the  ndn  («r 
Aiiitie  Mnrt.  Hii  Hfe  u  vi  exam 
luilorical  Icuon ;  (he  Weil  ma^  con , 
but  the  cQnqneror  will  die  on  hu  Iiophiei  bj  the 
paiaon  of  lennudily. 

Ai  Canilsntinc  tlia  Omt  was  a  tnccetahl 
polilica]  refonner,  and  the  proleclor  of  a  new 
ntigioii,  hfl  haa  receired  oi  much  ondeHrred  re- 
pnache*  a*  praise  ;  the  Chriitian  write™  gfnerally 
d^Gvd  him,  and  the  I^gan  hLitoriani  have  oul 
in&mir  on  hii  memorj.  To  judge  him  biriy  wu 
naerred  fai  the  hiiloriani  of  later  limea. 

(Eiueb.  Fila  Cbnrfanfai;  Eutiop.  !ib.  x. ; 
Sextns  Bnfoa,  Bnv.  26 ;  AnreL  Viet.  EpA  *0, 
4^,  dt  Caa.  40.  &c;  Zi^m.  lib.  ii,  Zaumiii  )• 
a  TKdcDt  anti^niit  of  Conilantine  ;  Zonar.  lib. 
liiL  i  Ldclant.  de  Mori.  Penecut.  34 — 53 ;  Oloi. 
Ub.  tii.  I  Amm.  Mbtc  lib.  iIt.,  &(l,  Ejarpla,  p. 
710,  &C.,  ed.  Valcima.  The  occaunU  of.  and  Ihe 
opioiont  on,  CoDitantiDe  givrn  by  Euineniui, 
Naxarint.  Ac.,  in  (he  Panegjiio  (eipecinUy  ri. — 
xi.y,  and  by  the  empeioT  Julian,  in  hia  Caeun  a* 
well  ai  in  hii  Orationt,  an  of  grest  importiinte, 
but  full  of  partiality :  Julian  Ireau  Camiantine 
Tery  badly,  and  the  Fanegyria  are  what  their 
name  indicatet.  Amanv  the  eccleBinatical  wHlen, 
EOKbiiu,  Laclanlioi,  Swiatei,  Soiomen,  Theo- 
phanea,  (k.,  ue  the  principal ;  but  it  has  iliesdy 
been  obaerred  that  their  ttatementt  matt  be  pe- 
rtiaed  with  great  precaution.  The  Life  of  ConBtan- 
tine  by  Proiagorai,  which  wua  known  to  the 
Byianliaeg,  ii  leil.  Beiidea  (hew  aourcei,  tliere 
b  Karcely  ■  writer  of  the  time  of  Conslanline  and 
the  fallowiug  ceuturiea,  who  doei  not  give  Kme 
aimrani  of  Conilantine ;  and  eien  in  the  work*  of 
the  later  Byiantinea,  lucb  ai  Conitantine  Porphy. 
[Dgenitui  and  Cedrenui,  we  find  valuable  addition! 
to  the  faiitory  of  that  grvat  emperor.  The  moat  com- 
plete lilt  of  iouRn,  with  critimi  obaerrationa,  ii  con- 
tained in  TiUemool,  Huloire  da  Emperturj.  See 
mlaiUaiao,LdiaiComt<miiiHdaGroMiai.)lW.V.] 


CONSTANTrauS  II.  FLATIUS  CLAU'- 
DI  US,  luiuamed  the  Younger,  Roman  emperor, 
jt.  D.  337 — 340,  the  lecond  nn  of  Conatantine 
the  Oreat,  and  the  fint  whom  he  hod  by  hia  lecond 
wife,  Fanita,  wsa  bom  at  ArelotuiD,  now  Arlet,  in 
Oul,  on  the  ■  " 
a*  A.  D.  316, 

hia  elder  brother,  Criipua^  and  the  younger  Ijici- 
luiVf  and  he  held  the  cooiulabip  aevcnl  timeL  In 
commemgiation  of  the  fifth  annivenory  of  bit 
Caennhip,  in  321,  the  orator  Nozariaa  deliTeied 
k  paui^rie  (Ftnugirr.  Vtler.  ii.),  which,  however, 
ii  of  little  importance.  In  335  he  wai  enlruated 
witb  the  adminiitnition  of  Oaul,  Britain,  and 
Spun.  Aflerthe  death  of  hiifBther,337,he  receiT- 
ed  in  the  diriiion  of  the  empire  between  the  three 
wmi  at  the  Great  Conatantine  and  hia  nephewa, 
Delmatiui  and  Hannibolianui,  the  aame  provincei 
which  be  had  goremed  under  bia  bther,  and  a 
part  of  Africa.    Being  the  eldeit  (urTiTing  ion  of 
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Conttantine,  he  nceircd  aome  exterior  marlu  of 
napect  Ttodi  the  other  emperor*,  but  he  had  no 
anthority  over  them.  DiaaatUfied  with  bia  ihare 
of  the  ipoil,  he  exacted  from  bit  younger  brother 
Conatana  the  leat  of  Africa  and  the  co-odminiatm- 
tion  of  Italy.  Conatan*  rvfuaed  to  give  Dp  thoae 
prorincei.  Conatantine  decland  war  againit  him, 
and  invaded  Italy  by  tea  and  by  land,  and 
at  Aquileia  met  with  the  army  of  Conitano,  who 
approached  from  Dacia.  Haiiag  nobly  punned 
the  enemy  when  they  gave  way  in  a  mock  flight, 

fell  under  their  iworda.  (a.  D,  340.)  Hia  body  waa 
thrown  into  the  river  Alia,  but  waa  afterward! 
found  and  baried  with  royal  honoun.  He  wu 
twice  married,  bnt  the  nunea  of  his  wivei  are  not 
known;  they  probably  both  died  before  him,  and  he 
left  no  iame.  An  unknown  author  pronounced  a 
monody  on  hia  death,  which  ia  contained  in  Ila- 
vercamp'a  edition  of  Eutropiut.  (Zoiim.  lib.  ii. ; 
Zonor.  Ub.  xiiL  ;  EuKb.  Vila  OotuL  iv.  40—19  ; 
Proiper,  CTroit.  Acyndino  et  Proculo  Con;  more 
authori^ea  are  given  in  the  Uvea  of  hia  brotben, 
Conatantiu  and  Coaitana.)  [W.  P.] 


CONSTANTI'NUS  III.,  FLA'VIUS  HE- 
IlA'CLIUS.calledNOVUS  CONSTANTI'NUS, 
emperor  of  the  East,!.  n.64t,  the  wn  of  the  emperor 
Heradiui  by  hia  firat  wife,  Eudoiia,  waa  bom  in 
May,  612,  andaaceeededbii&theron  the  11th  of 
Hatch  (February),  641,  together  with  hia  younger 
half-brother  Heracleonaa,  the  ancceaaion  being  thm 
eatabliahed  by  the  tealament  of  their  bther.  Con- 
atantine died  aa  early  aa  the  2-2nd  of  June  (25tli 
of  Hay)  A.D.  641,  after  Bieign  of  103  dayi,  either 
from  ul-healtb,  or  probaUy  Enim  poiaon  adminia- 
leied  to  him  by  hia  atepmothei  Martina.  Hia 
lucceaaoi  wa*  hit  brother  Heracleonaa.  [Hua- 
cLioNAs;  CoNRTANB  II. 1  Coiutantine  diitin- 
guithed  hinuelf  peraonally  in  a  war  againtt  the 
Peniana.  Adviied  by  hit  rapacioua  treaaurer, 
Philagriua,  he  lacrilegioualy  ordered  the  grave  of 
hia  &ther  to  be  robbed  of  a  golden  crown  of  seventy 
pounda'  weight,  which  atuck  ao  foal  to  the  head  id 
the  dead  emperor,  that  the  corpae  was  mutilated 
in  removing  the  crown  from  it.  (Theophan.  pp. 
251,  275,  &.c.,ed.  Pant;  Cedren.  p.  430,  &>:.,ed. 
Pariai  Zonar.  vol.  iL  pp.  71,  37,  Ac,  ed.  Paria; 
Glycas,  p.  276,  ed.  Paria.)  [W.  P.J 

CONSTANTI'NUS  IV,  FLA'VIUS,  aD^ 
named  POGONA'TUS  or  BARBATUS,  em- 
peror of  the  East,  A.  D.  66B~GH5,  the  eldett  eon 
of  Conttani  II.,  tncceeded  hii  hlher  in  «6B. 
Conatana  having  lott  bia  life  by  aasaisination  at 
Syiwnie,  hia  murderen,  who  aeemed  to  have  had 
great  poirer,  and  who  were  aiaiited  by  the  Greek 
army  itationed  in  Sicily,  choae  at  emperor  one 
Hiiiiua,  Meicntiut,  or  Meueiiua.  an  Armenian. 
Conatantine  fitted  out  an  expedition  against  the 
urarpcr,  quelled  the  rebellion  in  669,  and  put 
Mii^ns  to  death.  After  ■  ihort  tisy  at  Syracuie, 
Conatantine  sailed  buck  to  Constantinople,  carry- 
ing with  him  the  body  of  hit  father ;  but  no  looDei 
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was  lie  gone,  than  an  Arabic  fleet,  perhaps  invited 
thither  bj  the  rebels,  appeared  off  Syracuse. 
The  place  was  taken  by  sarprise  and  partly  de- 
stroyed, and  the  riches  and  statues,  the  pluuder  of 
Rome,  collected  there  by  Constans,  were  carried 
by  the  Arabs  to  Alexandria.  The  Greek  troops 
in  Asia  revolted  soon  after  the  return  of  the  em- 
peror. They  would  be  governed  by  a  **  Trinity,** 
and  not  by  a  sole  sovereign,  and  demanded  that 
Constantino  should  divide  his  authority  with  his 
two  brothers,  Heraclius  and  Tiberius,  who  had  the 
title  but  not  the  power  of  AugustL  This  rebellion 
was  likewise  soon  quelU^  and  Constantino  par- 
doned both  his  brothers.  At  the  same  time,  an 
Arabic  army  commanded  by  Ukbah  and  Din4r 
invaded  the  remaining  part  of  the  Greek  dominions 
in  Africa  (Mauretania),  penetrated  as  &r  as  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  ravaged  the  country  so 
fearfully,  that  both  the  Greek  and  Berber  inhabi- 
tants rose  in  despair,  and,  under  the  command  of  a 
native  chief  named  Kussileh,  surprised  the  Mos- 
lems, and  killed  nearly  all  of  them.  This  however 
was  no  advantage  to  the  emperor,  nnce  Kussileh 
succeeded  in  seizing  the  supreme  power  in  that 
country. 

In  671  the  Arabs  equipped  a  powerful  fleet 
with  the  intention  of  la3ring  siege  to  Constantino- 
ple. They  conquered  Smyrna  and  nearly  all  the 
islands  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  and  began  the 
blockade  of  Constantinople  in  the  spring  of  672 ; 
but,  after  a  protracted  siege  of  five  months, were  com- 
pelled to  sail  beck,  afier  sustaining  immense  losses 
from  the  Greek  fire,  which  had  just  been  invented 
by  Callinicus,  a  native  of  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  and 
was  first  employed  in  that  siege.  Yezid,  the  son 
of  the  khalif  Mii^awiyah,  who  commanded  the 
Arabic  forces,  returned  in  the  following  spring, 
and,  during  a  period  of  seven  years,  regularly  ap- 
peared before  Constantinople  in  the  spring,  and 
Bailed  to  his  winter-quartera  in  the  autumn,  but 
was  not  able  to  take  the  city.  During  the  last 
siege,  in  679,  the  Arabic  fleet  lost  so  many  ships 
by  the  Greek  fire,  that  Yezid  was  compelled  to 
make  a  hasty  retreat,  and  not  having  a  suflicient 
number  of  ships  for  his  numerous  forces,  despatched 
a  body  of  30,000  men  by  Und  for  Syria,  while  he 
embarked  the  rest  on  board  his  fleet  But  his 
fleet  was  destroyed  by  a  storm,  and  the  land  army 
was  overtaken  and  cut  to  pieces  by  a  Greek  army 
commanded  by  Florus,  Petronas,  and  Cyprianus. 
This  unfortunate  campaign,  and  the  war  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Maronites  or  Druses  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  pressed  so  heavily  upon  the  khalif 
M{i*awiyah,  that,  wishing  for  peace,  he  signed  the 
conditions  ofiered  him  by  Constantino,  and  he  thus 
became  liable,  for  the  period  of  thirty  years,  to  an 
annual  tribute  of  3000  pounds  of  gold  accompanied 
by  rich  presents  of  slaves  and  horses.  By  this 
glorious  peace  the  authority  of  the  Greek  emperor 
rose  to  such  a  height,  that  all  the  minor  powen  of 
Asia  sought  his  protection.  But  his  name  was 
less  dreaded  in  Europe,  for  he  was  compelled  br 
the  Bulgarians  to  cede  to  them  that  country  south 
of  the  Uisnube  which  is  still  called  Bulgaria. 

In  680  Constantino  assembled  the  sixth  general 
council  at  Constantinople,  by  which  the  Monoth- 
elists  were  condemned  and  peace  was  restored 
to  the  church.  In  681  the  emperor^s  brothers, 
Heraclius  and  Tiberius,  were  both  deprived  of  their 
dignity  of  Augustus,  whidi  title  Constantino  con- 
(exxed  upon  his  ion  Justinian.    We  know  almost 
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nothfaig  Off  the  last  fire  yean  of  tba  ragn  of  Coo- 
stantine :  he  died  in  the  wbmbAi  of  September,  ^S, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Justinian  II. 

Besides  the  wan  which  Mgn^lj"*^  the  le^ 
of  Constantme  IV.,  there  is  an  event  not  less 
remarkable,  which  most  probably  took  place  dnriog 
the  same  period.  We  aJlude  to  the  new  divisMm 
of  the  empire,  which  had  hitherto  been  adrnxsa- 
tered  according  to  the  ancient  system,  so  that,  £or 
instance,  all  the  Asiatic  dominions  were  rakd  fay 
a  civil  governor  or  proconsul,  and  the  wlnde  axaiy 
stationed  in  that  part  of  the  empire  had  Ukewue 
but  one  chief  commander,  the  paefect  of  Asia. 
The  constant  incursions  of  the  Arabs  required  the 
presence  of  different  moveable  eorps  irtataimfd  ia 
the  frontier  provinces,  the  commanders  of  whkh 
were  independent  of  one  another:  these  bodies 
were  called  themaUx  ($4fun'a)f  from  tiemia  (#^), 
a  position.  This  name  was  afWwards  giTen  to 
the  districts  in  which  such  corps  weve  stationed, 
and  its  use  became  so  general,  ihat  at  last  ^ 
whole  empire  was  divided  into  twenty-nii»  £b- 
ffuUoy  seventeen  of  which  were  in  the  eastern  and 
southern  or  Asiatic  part  of  the  empire,  and  twdve 
in  the  northern  and  western  parts,  from  the  Cisi- 
merian  Bosporus  to  Sicily.  This  impc^tant  duu^ 
in  the  administration  of  the  empire  took  place  ia 
the  ktter  yean  of  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  or  in  the 
reign  of  Constantino  IV.,  that  is,  from  aboot  635 
to  685.  But  although  we  do  not  precisdy  know 
the  year,  there  are  many  reasons  for  believing  tlttt 
Constantine  IV.  was  the  originator  of  that  pha. 
[CoNSTANTiNUS  VII.]  (Codren.  p.  436,  Ac,  ed. 
Paris ;  Zonar.  vol.  iL  p.  89,  &C.,  ed.  Paris  ;  Giy- 
cas,  p.  278,  &c,  ed.  Paris ;  Theophan.  p.  289,  &c^ 
ed.  Paris ;  Paulus  Diacon.  £h  Gestis  Lomgetard, 
▼.80.)  (W.P.l 

CONSTANTrNUS  V.,  sumamed  COPRO'- 
NYMUS  (6  Koirpfi^yv^),  because  he  poUated  the 
baptismal  font  at  the  time  (^  his  baptism,  emperor 
of  the  East,  a.  d.  741 — 775,  was  the  only  son  sf 
the  emperor  Leo  III.  IsauniB.  He  was  bom  in  719* 
and  succeeded  his  £sther  in  741.  The  unfortnoats 
commencement  of  his  reign  is  related  in  the  file  af 
the  emperor  Artavasois,  p.  970,  b.  The  dowa- 
&11  of  this  usurper  in  743  and  Uie  compkte  sneeess 
of  Constantine  caused  much  grief  to  pope  Zacharas, 
who  had  recognised  Artavasdes  because  be  pe»> 
tected  the  worship  of  images,  while  Constandse 
was  an  iconoclast,  at  whose  instigation  a  cocm^ 
held  at  Constantinople  in  754  condemned  the  wor- 
ship of  images  throughout  the  whole  Eastern  cs- 
pire.  Constantine  was  most  cruel  in  hb  proceed- 
ings against  the  orthodox  :  he  anathcanatised 
Joannes  Damasoenus  and  put  to  d^^  CwutuK 
tine,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  St.  Siepha- 
nns,  and  many  other  fitthen  who  had  decfaued  ia 
the  images.  In  751  Eutydiius,  ezar^  of  RaTenas, 
was  driven  out  by  Astolf  (Astaulphus),  king  of  the 
Longobards,  who  united  that  province  with  " 
dominions  af^  Uie  dignity  of  exarch  had  brea 
existence  during  a  period  of  185  years.  A 
having  broken  out  between  Astolf  and  Pipin  the 
Short,  king  of  the  Franks,  the  latter  cooqnend 
the  exarchate  and  gave  it  to  pope  Ste^ien  (755), 
the  first  pope  who  ever  had  temporal  dctninios, 
the  duchy  of  Rome  being  still  a  dependency  of  the 
Eastern  empire.  Constantine  sent  ambauadors  ts 
Pipin,  Astolf^  and  the  pope,  to  claim  the  reatitot 
of  the  exarchate ;  but  the  negotiations  ptoved 
tive,  since  the  emperor  could  not  gire  then 
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dent  weiglit  b^  the  ditplaj  of  a  formidable  anny 
in  Italy ;  for  bia  troopa  were  engaged  in  ditastroua 
wan  with  the  Aiabt,  who  laTaged  Pamphylia, 
Cilida,  and  Isaoria;  with  the  Slayonians,  who 
conquered  Greece ;  and  with  the  Bolgariana,  who 
penetrated  several  timet  aa  fiir  aa  the  environt  of 
Constantinople.  The  Bulgarian  king,  Paganus, 
however,  suffered  a  severe  defeat  from  Constantino 
in  765,  in  which  he  was  treacherously  killed,  and 
Constantino  entered  his  capital  in  triumph ;  but  in 
the  following  year  he  sustained  a  severe  defeat 
from  the  Bulgarians,  and  was  compelled  to  fly 
ingloriously,  after  loung  his  fleet  and  army. 
Constantino  still  flattered  himself  with  regaining 
Bavenna,  either  by  force  or  arms ;  but  after  Charle- 
magne became  king  of  the  Franks  he  relinquished 
this  hope,  and  united  his  dominicms  on  the  conti- 
nent of  southern  Italy  with  the  ishmd  of  Sicily, 
putting  all  those  provinces  under  the  authority  of 
the  Patricius  or  governor-general  of  Sicily.  The 
continental  part  of  the  new  province  or  Tkema  of 
Sicily  was  sometimes  called  Sicilia  itamda,  whence 
arose  the  name  of  both  the  Sicilies,  which  is  still 
the  regular  designation  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
In  774,  the  empire  was  once  more  invaded  by  the 
Bulgarians  under  their  king  Telericus ;  but  Con- 
stantino checked  his  progress,  and  in  the  foUowing 
year  fitted  out  a  powerful  expedition  to  chastise 
the  barbarian.  Having  resolved  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  it  in  person,  he  set  out  for  the  Haemus ; 
Imt  some  ulcers  on  his  legs,  the  consequence  of  bis 
debaucheries,  having  sudd<mly  burst,  he  stopped  at 
Arcadiopolis,  and  finally  went  on  board  Ms  fleet 
oflf  Selembcia,  where  he  died  from  an  inflammatory 
fover  on  the  14th  of  September,  775. 

Constantino  V.  was  a  cruel,  profligate,  and  most 
fanatifwl  man;  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  well 
adapted  for  the  business  of  government.  He  was 
addicted  to  unnatural  vices ;  his  passion  for  horses 
procured  him  the  nickname  of  Caballinus.  He  was 
thrice  married  :  vis.  to  Irene,  daughter  of  the 
khagan  or  khan  of  the  Khasars ;  a  lady  called 
Mana;  and  Eudoxia  Melissena.  His  successor 
waa  his  eldest  son,  Leo  IV.,  whom  he  had  by 
Irene.  During  the  reign  of  Constantino  V.  the 
beBntifal  aqueduct  of  Constantinople,  built  by  the 
emperor  Valens,  which  had  been  ruined  by  the 
barfaariant  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Heraclius, 
was  restored  by  order  of  Constautine.  (Theophan. 
p.  346,  Ac,  ed.  Paris ;  Cedren.  p.  549,  &C.,  ed. 
Paris ;  Nicephor.  Oregoras,  p.  38,  &&,  ed.  Paris  ; 
Olycaa,  p.  283,  ed.  Paris;  Zonar.  vol.  ii  p.  105, 
ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  VI.,  FLA'VIUS,  emperor 
of  the  East,  A.  d.  780-797,  the  son  of  Leo  IV. 
Chazarus  Isanms  and  Irene,  was  bom  in  771,  and 
■ooceeded  his  fother  in  780,  under  the  guardian- 
ahip  of  his  mother,  a  highly-gifted  but  ambitious 
and  cruel  woman,  a  native  of  Athens.  The  reign 
of  Conttantine  VI.  presents  a  hideous  picture  of 
WBiB,  civil  and  religious  troubles,  and  pitiless  crimes. 
Elpidns,  governor  of  the  thema  of  Sicily,  revolted 
m  781 ;  and  it  seems  that  his  intention  was  either 
to  place  himself  or  one  of  the  four  paternal  uncles 
of  the  young  emperor  on  the  throne;  but  the 
eanoch  Theodore,  an  able  general,  defeated  him  in 
oevenl  engagements  in  782,  and  Elpidus  fled  with 
hia  treasures  to  the  Arabs  in  Africa,  by  whom  he 
was  treated  till  his  death  with  the  honours  due  to 
an  emperor.  The  power  of  the  Arabs  grew  every 
jear  more  dangerous  to  the  empire.     In  781  they 
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suffered  a  severe  defeat  from  the  eunuch  Joaimes 
in  Armenia,  evacuated  that  country,  and  fled  in 
confusion  to  Syria ;  but  in  the  following  year,  a 
powerful  Arabian  army,  divided  into  three  strong 
bodies,  and  commanded  by  Har^ar-Rashid,  the 
son  of  the  khalif  Mahadi,  penetrated  as  for  as  the 
Bosporus,  and  compelled  Irene  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  60,000  pieces  of  gold.  The  peace,  how- 
ever, was  broken  some  years  afterwards,  and  the 
new  war  lasted  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantino, who  in  790  lost  half  of  his  fleet  in  the 
gulf  of  Attalia,  but  obtained  several  victories  over 
the  Arabs  by  land.  He  was  likewise  victorious 
in  a  war  wiUi  the  Slavonians,  who  had  conquered 
all  Greece,  but  were  driven  back  by  Stauradua 
in  784. 

At  an  early  age,  Constantine  was  betrothed  to 
Rotrudis,  daughter  of  Charlemagne;  but  quarrels 
having  broken  out  with  that  emperor  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Greek  dominions  in  Italy,  the  match 
was  broken  ofi",  and  Constantine  married  Maria, 
an  Armenian  lady,  whom  he  repudiated  three 
years  afterwards,  and  married  one  Theodata.  In 
787,  the  sect  of  the  Iconoclasts  was  condemned  in 
the  seventh  general  council  held  at  Nicaea,  and 
the  worship  of  images  was  restored  throughout 
the  empire.  When  Constantine  came  of  age,  he 
was  of  course  intrusted  with  the  administration  of 
the  empire;  but  Irene*s  influence  was  so  great, 
that  she  remained  the  real  sovereign.  Tired 
of  his  vassalage,  Constantine  intrigued  against  her, 
and  had  already  resolved  to  arrest  her,  when  the 
plot  was  discovered;  his  partisans  were  severely 
punished,  and  he  himself  received  the  chastisement 
of  a  boy  from  the  hands  of  his  mother.  Infuriated 
by  this  outrage,  the  young  emperor  requested  the 
assistance  of  his  Aimeuian  life-guard,  and,  hav- 
ing found  them  all  devoted  to  him,  seised  upon 
his  mother,  and  confined  her  in  one  of  her  palaces, 
where  she  was  kindly  treated,  but  was  allowed  to 
have  no  other  company  but  that  of  her  attendants. 
A  reconciliation  took  place  some  time  afterwards, 
but  Irene  finally  contrived  the  ruin  of  her  son. 

After  succeeding  in  being  recognized  as  the 
lawful  master  of  the  empire,  Constantine  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  set  out  to  meet 
the  Bulgarians,  who  were  plundering  all  Thrace. 
He  obtained  some  advantages  over  them,  but  lost 
a  pitched  battle,  saw  his  army  cut  to  pieces,  and 
with  difllculty  escaped  to  Constantinople.  There 
he  received  intelligence  that  a  conspiracy  against 
his  life,  formed  by  his  four  uncles  and  supported 
by  the  Armenian  guard,  was  on  the  eve  of 
breaking  out  His  measures  were  at  once  quick 
and  energetic  :  he  seised  the  conspirators,  dis- 
armed the  Armenians,  whose  commander,  Alexis, 
had  his  eyes  put  out,  and  punished  his  uncles  with 
eqmd  severity  :  one  of  Uiem  was  blinded,  and  the 
three  others  had  their  tongues  cut  off,  and  they 
were  all  forced  to  become  ecclesiastics,  in  order  to 
incapacitate  them  for  reigning.  They  were  after* 
fWards  banished,  and  died  in  obscurity. 

The  reconciliation  which  had  taken  place  be- 
tween Constantine  and  his  moUier  was  a  hollow 
one;  Irene  could  not  forget  that  she  had  once 
ruled,  and  during  an  expedition  of  her  son  against 
the  Arabs  she  formed  another  conspiracy.  On  Con- 
stantine^s  return  in  797,  he  was  suddenly  assailed 
by  assassins  while  he  was  sitting  in  the  Hippo- 
drome to  look  at  the  races.  He  escaped  unhurt,  fled 
from  the  city,  and  directed  his  course  to  Phrj'gia. 
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Before  arriving  there,  he  was  joined  by  the  empren 
and  a  host  of  partisans.  Relying  on  the  promises 
of  Irene,  he  returned  to  Constantinople,  bat  was 
surprised  in  his  palace  by  a  band  of  assassins  hired 
by  Irene  and  her  &Toarite,  the  general  Stauracios. 
His  eyes  were  put  out  by  their  order  with  so 
much  violence  that  he  died  on  the  same  day.  By 
a  singular  coincidence  of  circumstances,  he  was 
murdered  in  the  **  Porphyra,*^  the  name  of  the 
apartment  where  the  empresses  were  accustomed 
to  be  confined,  and  where  he  was  bom.  His 
only  son,  Leo,  having  died  in  his  lifetime,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  mother  Irene.  Constantine  VL 
was  the  last  of  the  Isaorian  dynasty.  Zonaias 
and  Cedrenus  say,  that  he  sorrived  his  excaecar 
tion  for  a  considerable  time;  but  their  opinion 
seems  to  be  untenable,  although  Le  Beau  believes 
it  to  be  correct.  (Theophan.  p.  S82,  &c.,  ed.  Paris ; 
Cedren.  p.  469,  ftc,  c^.  Paris  ;  Zonar.  vol.  iL  p. 
93,  Ac,  ed.  Paris  ;  Joel,  p.  178,  ed.  Paris  ;  Oly- 
ca.%  p.  285,  ed.  Paris.  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANXrNUS  VII.  FLA'VIUS  POR- 
PHYROOE'NITUS  (6  nop<l»vpoy4rrnTos\  em- 
peror of  the  East,  a.  d.  911 — 959,  the  only  son 
of  the  emperor  Leo  VI.  Philosophos,  of  the 
Macedonian  dynasty,  and  his  fourth  wife,  Zoe, 
was  bom  in  a.  d.  905 ;  the  name  Uop^vpoyimnfros^ 
that  is,  *^  bom  in  the  purple,**  was  given  to  him 
because  he  was  bom  in  an  apartment  of  the  im- 
perial palace  called  wSp^pa,  in  which  the  empresses 
awaited  their  confinement  The  name  Porphyro- 
genitus  is  also  given  to  Constantine  VI.,  but  it  is 
generally  employed  to  distinguish  the  subject  of 
this  article.  Constantine  sucoeeded  his  fiiUier  in 
911,  and  reigned  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
paternal  uncle,  Alexander,  who  was  ahneady  Augus- 
tus, governed  the  empire  as  an  absolute  monareh, 
and  died  in  the  Mowing  year,  912.  After  his 
death  the  government  was  usurped  by  Romanus 
Lecapenus,  who  excluded  Constantine  from  the 
administration,  leaving  him  nothing  but  an  hono- 
nry  retreat  in  the  imperial  palace,  and  who  ruled 
as  emperor  till  944,  when  he  was  deposed  and 
exiled  by  his  sons  Stephanus  and  Constantine, 
both  Augusti,  and  who  expected  to  be  recognised 
as  emperors.  [Romanus  Lbcapknu&]  They 
were  deceived  ;  the  people  dedared  for  the  son  of 
Leo ;  Constantine  left  his  solitude,  and,  supported 
by  an  enthusiastic  population,  seized  upon  the 
usurpers,  banished  them,  and  ascended  the  throne. 

In  the  long  period  of  his  retirement  Constantine 
had  become  a  model  of  learning  and  theoretical 
wisdom  ;  but  the  energy  of  his  <£ancter  was  sup- 
pressed ;  instead  of  men  he  knew  books,  and  when 
he  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  hands,  he 
held  them  without  strength,  pradence,  and  resolu- 
tion. He  would  have  been  an  excellent  artist  or 
professor,  but  was  an  incompetent  emperor.  Tet 
the  good  qualities  of  his  heart,  his  humanity,  his 
love  of  justice,  his  sense  of  order,  his  passion  for 
the  fine  arts  and  literature,  won  him  the  affections 
of  his  subjects.  His  good  nature  often  caused  him 
to  trust  without  discernment,  and  to  confer  the 
high  offices  of  the  state  upon  fools  or  rogues  ;  but 
he  was  not  always  deceived  in  his  choice,  and 
many  of  his  ministers  and  generals  were  able  men, 
and  equally  devoted  to  their  business  and  their 
master.  The  empire  was  thus  govemed  much 
better  than  could  have  been  expected.  In  a  long 
and  bloody  virar  against  the  Arabs  in  Syria,  the 
Greek  arms  were  victorious  under  Leo  and  Nice- 
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phoms,  the  tons  of  Bardat  PbocM  ;  the  dm- 
tian  princes  of  Iberia  reeognised  the  sapccmacj  sf 
the  emperor ;  alliances  of  the  Oredu  with  the 
Petchenegues  or  Patzinacitae  ii.  eoutbeni  RoMia 
checked  both  the  Russians  and  the  Bolgarians  m 
their  hostile  designs  against  the  empire ;  and  Con- 
stantine had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  in  Us 
palace  ambassadors  of  the  khalifii  of  Baghdad  sad 
Africa,  and  of  the  Roman  emperor  Otho  tbeGtcst 
Luitprand,  the  emperor^  ambassadco;  baa  left  as  s 
most  interesting  account  of  his  mission  to  CoMtsD> 
tinople.  (Aimaie$  Lm/prandL)  One  of  the  OMrt 
praiseworthy  acts  of  Constantine  was  the  restantko 
to  their  lawful  proprietors  of  estates  confiscatfd 
during  rebellions,  and  held  by  robbers  and  svisd* 
lers  without  any  titles,  m  under  fraudnknt  oon. 
Constantine^s  end  was  hastened  by  potaoa,  ad* 
ministered  to  him  by  an  ungmtefbl  son,  lUiDsini 
(his  successor),  in  consequence  of  which  be  died 
on  the  15th  of  November,  A.  d.  959.  His  wife 
was  Helena,  by  whom  he  had  the  above-ncotieiKd 
son  Romanus,  a  daughter  Theodora,  manied  to 
Joannes  Zimiscua,  and  other  children. 

Constantine  Porphyrogenitna  h<dda  a  high  nak 
in  literature.  His  prodnctiona  are  do  mastfr- 
works  in  point  of  style  and  thought,  but  they  tieal 
of  important  and  interesting  subjects,  and  withcit 
him  our  knowledge  of  his  time  would  be  redsced 
to  a  few  vague  notions ;  for  be  not  only  luaipmed 
works  himself  but  caused  othera  to  be  uwupowd 
or  compiled  by  the  most  able  men  aBoog  Us 
subjects.     His  own  works  are — ' 

I.  'loTo^Mi'  Zr^yriais  roS  fiiov  acal  wp^ttmrm 
BofftXtlov  rov  doMfwv  fiatrtXSms  {FUa  Bsnfi), 
the  life  of  Basilius  I.  Macedo,  the  gnndfetber  sf 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  a  vrork  of  great  is- 
portance  fOT  the  reign  and  chaiactor  of  tbst  greal 
emperor,  although  it  contains  many  things  wkidk 
cannot  be  relied  upon,  as  Constantme  was  nths 
credulous,  and  embellished  the  truth  from  Botives 
of  filial  piety  or  vanity.  Editions:  1.  By  Lea 
Allatius  in  his  JUfifiutroL,  with  a  Latin  transhtiea, 
Cologne,  1653,  8vo. ;  the  text  divided  iota  71 
sections  or  chapters.  2.  By  Combefiaiua,  ia  Us 
**  Scriptores  post  Theophanem,**  Paris,  1685,  feL ; 
divided  into  101  sections  or  chapters  ;  with  a  aev 
translation  and  notes  of  the  editor. 

II.  ncpi  rwr  e«fu(Twr,  **  De  Themattbos."  (The 
origin  and  signification  of  the  word  ^pm  as  a  new 
name  for  **  province,^  is  given  in  the  life  </  Coif- 
STANTINUS  IV.)  This  work  ia  divided  mts  tws 
books ;  the  first  treats  on  the  Eastern  (Easteca  and 
Southem)  or  Asiatic  themaa,  and  the  aecsod  oa 
the  Western  (Western  and  Northern)  or  Earefem 
themas.  Editions:  1.  The  fint  book,  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  notes,  by  R  Vokaatas, 
Leyden,  1588,  8va  2.  The  second  book,  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  notes  by  T.  MoceUns,  Pun, 
1609,  8vo.  Both  these  edittona,  and  conaeqaeat.*y 
the  complete  work,  were  re|Minted  and  edited  with 
some  oUier  works  of  Constantine,  by  Meonsas. 
Leyden,  1617,  8vo.  3.  The  same  in  the  axth 
volume  of  *^  J.  Meursii  Opera,**  edited  by  UtaL 
4.  The  complete  work,  by  Bandurina,  in  the  ftrst 
volume  of  his  ^  Imperium  Orientale,**  with  sates 
and  a  corrected  version  by  the  editor.  5.  Tha 
same  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Bonn  edidon  « 
the  works  of  Constantine  Porphyrojtenitttft,  a  xr* 
vised  reprint  of  the  edition  of  Baodnricst  b«t 
without  the  map  of  De  Hale,  edited  by  ~ 
Bekker,  Bono,  1840. 
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ni.  **  De  Administrando  Imperio,**  without  a 
comsponding  Greek  thle.  This  celebrated  work 
was  written  by  the  imperial  author  for  the  special 
purpoM  of  informing  his  son  Romanus  of  the 
political  state  of  the  empire,  its  various  resources, 
and  the  political  principles  which  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  its  administration,  as  well  as  in  its  rela- 
tions to  foreign  nations.  It  contains  abundance  of 
historical,  geographical,  ethnographical,  and  politi- 
cal fiscts  of  great  importance,  and  without  it  our 
knowledge  of  the  timet  of  the  author  and  the 
nations  which  were  either  his  subjects  or  his 
neighbours  would  be  little  more  than  vagueness, 
error,  or  complete  darkness.  The  work  is  divided 
into  53  chapters,  preceded  by  a  dedication  to 
prince  Romanus.  In  the  first  13  chapters  the 
author  gives  an  account  of  the  state  of  several  na- 
tions which  lived  towards  the  north  of  the  Danube, 
such  as  the  Petchenegues  or  Patxinacitae,  the 
Chaian,  the  Bulgarians,  the  Turks  (by  which  he 
means  the  Majars  or  present  Hungarians),  and 
espedally  the  Russians,  who  were  then  the  most 
daogerous  enemies  of  Constantinople.  In  the 
14th  and  following  chaptera  he  speaks  of  Moham- 
med, and  gives  a  view  of  the  rising  power  of  the 
Arabs,  which  leads  him  to  Spain  and  the  conquest 
of  the  West  Gothic  kingdom  by  the  Arabs,  (cc. 
23  and  24.)  The  relations  of  the  Greeks  to  Italy 
and  to  the  Fiankish  kingdoms  are  related  in  cc 
26  to  28.  In  the  eight  following  chaptera  (29  to 
36),  which  are  all  very  long,  he  dwells  on  the 
history  and  geography  of  those  parts  of  the  empire 
which  a  few  centuries  before  Ms  time  were,  and 
are  still,  occupied  by  Slavonian  nations,  vis.  Dal- 
■utia,  Servia,  Croatia,  &c.  In  c.  37  and  following 
he  returns  to  the  Patxinacitae,  Chazara,  and  other 
nations  in  ancient  Scythia — a  most  valuable  and  in- 
teresting section,  on  which  Bayer  wrote  the  best 
commentary  which  we  have  on  the  work :  it  refen 
likewise  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Themata 
and  is  contained  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  ^  Com- 
mentarii  Academiae  Petropolitanae.**  After  illus- 
trating that  subject,  Constantino  proceeds  to  Iberia, 
Armenia,  and  some  of  the  adjacent  countries  in 
Asia.  Chapter  52  ctmtains  some  remarks  on  the 
thema  of  the  Peloponnesus,  a  country  of  which 
the  author  speaks  also  occasionally  in  other  chap- 
ters; and  in  the  53rd  and  last  chapter,  which  is 
of  considerable  length,  he  gives  interesting  infor- 
mation respecting  the  city  of  Cherson,  the  Cherso- 
nitae,  and  other  adjacent  nations.  The  style  of 
the  work  is  generally  clear  and  simple,  but  the 
logical  order  of  the  subjects  is  in  some  instances 
broken.  Editions:  1  and  2.  By  Meursius,1610, 
9ro,  and  1617,  dvo^  in  his  **  Opera  Const.  Porph.,** 
with  a  Latin  translation.  3.  By  the  same,  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  **■  Meursii  Opera,^*  edited  by  Lami, 
in  which,  however,  only  the  translation  of  Meursius 
is  contained,  the  editor  having  likewise  given  the 
more  perfect  text  and  tranuation  of  Bandurius. 
4.  By  Bandurius,  in  his  ^  Imperium  Orientale,** 
^e  best  edition,  partly  on  account  of  a  map  of  the 
Dastem  empire  by  Guillaume  de  L*  Isle,  which  be- 
longs both  to  this  work  and  to  that  on  the  Themas. 
Sandurius  added  a  new  translation  and  an  exten- 
sive commentary.  Having  perused  better  MSS. 
than  Meursius,  Bandurius  was  enabled  to  add  the 
<«zt  with  a  translation  of  the  23rd  and  24th  chap- 
ters («"  De  Iberia""  and  *"  De  Uispania""),  of  which 
JUenrsius  had  only  fiagments,  so  that  he  could  not 
trinslatf  them.    5.  By  Immnnnel  Bekker,  Bonn, 
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1840,  in  the  Bonn  collection  of  the  Byzantines,  a 
revised  reprint  of  the  edition  of  Bandurius  without 
the  map  of  Guillaume  de  L*  Isle.  The  commen- 
tary of  Bayer  cited  above  belongs  likewise  to  this 
work. 

IV.  BiiKlo¥  ToxTix^,  rd^iw  irtpiix^v  rwp  urorck 
^cCAarroy  irol  yriy  fMXOfUwp,  commonly  called 
^  Tactica,""  an  essay  on  the  art  of  warfare  by  sea 
and  by  land,  a  very  interesting  treatise.  Edi- 
tions :  1  and  2.  By  Meunius,  in  **  Constantini 
Opera,""  and  in  the  sixth  volume  of  ^  Meursii 
Opera,*"  edited  by  Lami,  both  cited  above.  No.  1 
gives  only  the  text,  but  No.  2  has  also  a  Latin 
translation  by  Lami.  Maffei,  who  transited  a 
Cod.  Yeronensis  of  this  woric,  attributes  it  to  Con- 
stantine,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Romanus  Leca- 
penus. 

V.  Bti?doy  2rpttrrfyut6v  ir€p\  ifimp  Zm^pmw 
i6imr,  Ac,  commonly  called  **  Strategica,""  an  in- 
teresting treatise  on  the  mode  of  warfare  adopted 
by  difierpnt  nations.  Edition,  by  Meursius,  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  his  works  edited  by  Lami,  with  a 
Latin  transition  of  the  editor. 

VI.  "Eiftfwrij  T^i  Ba4r»At(ov  Ta{ff«t,  •*  De  Cere- 
moniis  Auke  Bytantinae.*"  This  work  is  dirided 
into  three  sections,  vix.  the  fint  book,  an  appendix 
to  the  fint  book,  and  the  second  book.  It  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  ceremonies  observed  at  the 
imperial  court  of  Constantinople.  The  appendix 
to  the  firat  bopk  treats  of  the  ceremonies  olraerved 
in  the  imperial  camp,  and  when  the  emperor  sets 
out  from  his  pakce  for  the  purpose  of  lending  his 
army  into  the  field,  or  returns  from  it  to  his 
capital:  it  is  dedicated  to  Romanus,  the  son  of 
Constantino.  The  fint  book  is  divided  mto  97 
chapters,  the  appendix  into  16  sections,  or  heads, 
which  are  not  numbered,  and  the  second  book 
into  56  chapters,  the  last  chapter  incomplete ;  and 
it  seems  that  there  were  originally  some  chapten 
more,  which  have  not  been  discovered  yet.  The 
work  is  on  the  whole  tedious  and  wearisome,  as  we 
may  presume  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  and 
the  character  of  the  emperor,  who  dwells  vrith 
delight  on  trifling  forms  and  usages  which 
scareely  anybody  but  a  master  of  ceremonies  would 
find  it  worth  while  to  write  upon.  The  style, 
however,  is  pure  and  elegant  for  the  time ;  but  the 
work  abounds  with  Arabic  and  other  terms  strange 
to  the  Greek  language,  which  are,  however,  ex- 
phuned  by  the  commentators.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  it  through  ;  but  if  used  as  a  book  of  reference 
it  answere  well,  and  it  contains,  besides,  a  number 
of  important  fiicts,  and  little  stories  or  anecdotes 
referring  to  the  life  of  former  emperors.  Editions : 
1.  By  Leich  and  Reiske,  the  first  volume  contain- 
ing the  fint  book  and  the  appendix,  Leipxig,  1 751, 
foL;  the  second  volume  containing  the  second 
book,  ibid.  1754,  fol.,  with  a  Latin  translation, 
an  excellent  Commentary  to  the  fint  book  by 
Reiske,  and  Notes  and  a  **  Commentatio  de  Vita 
et  Rebus  Gestis  Constantini""  by  Leich.  2.  By 
Niebuhr,  vol  L,  Bonn,  1829,  8vo. ;  vol  ii.,  ibid. 
1830.  This  is  a  carefully  revised  reprint  of  the 
edido  princeps ;  it  contains  the  remaining  part  of 
Reiske"s  commentary  (to  the  appendix  and  the 
second  book),  fint  edited  by  Niebuhr.  The  prin- 
cipal laws  issued  by  Constantino  (Novellae  Con- 
stitutiones)  have  been  published  by  Leunclavius, 
in  his  **Jus  Graeco-Romanum,""  and  by  Labbe, 
Paris,  1606, 8vo.  Constantino  wrote  besides  several 
smaller  treatises  on  religious  and  other  matterSi 
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Besidet  hk  own  wridiigi,  we  owe  to  CoutaB- 
tiiie*t  lore  of  literatim  the  ptenenatkm  <tf  Mme 
works  from  destruction  or  oblirioii,  and  the  compila- 
tion of  othersat  bis  order.  Such  are :  L  ^^CoUectanea 
et  Excerpta  Historico-Politica  et  Moralia,**  an  ex- 
tensire  compilation,  of  which  bat  the  27th  book, 
ncf)  np€<r€*im»^,  *^  De  Legationibus,**  and  the  50tb, 
ncpi  *Ap€riif  icai  Kovias,  *"  De  Virtnte  et  Vitio,*" 
hare  been  preserred.  A  farther  account  of  Uua 
work  is  giren  in  the  life  of  Puscoa.  IL  'Iwmi- 
TpucdE,  **  De  Medicina  Veterinaria,**  compiled  Cram 
the  works  of  a  nomber  of  writers,  a  list  of  whom 
is  giren  by  Fabricios ;  it  is  dirided  into  two 
books.  Editions:  1.  A  Latin  translation  bj  J. 
Rnellias,  Paris,  1530,  foL  2.  The  Greek  text,  by 
Simon  Grynaeas,  Basel,  1537, 4to.  3.  By  Valesius, 
together  with  the  "^  Collectanea,**  Slc^  Paris,  1634, 
4to.  An  Italian  translation  of  it  was  poblished 
at  Venice,  1543,  8to^  and  a  French  one  at  Paiia, 
1563,  4to.  lU.  T^mwwutd,  *"  De  Re  Rnstica,** 
which  is  generslly  attributed  to  Bassos  Cassianas. 
[Barsus  Cassianus.]  Both  the  Hippiatrica  and 
the  Geoponica  were  held  in  high  esteem  in  the 
middle  ages  as  well  as  in  after  times,  and  they 
were  l)oth  nsed  for  practical  purposes,  as  we  may 
see  from  the  numerous  editions  and  translations, 
especiaUy  of  the  Geoponica.  The  first  eight  books 
of  this  work,  which  treat  on  the  cure  of  beasts, 
and  form  a  kind  of  domestic  reterinary  hand- 
book, were  separately  published  in  a  Latin  tnina- 
lation  by  Andreas  a  Lacuna,  Cologne,  1543,  8to. 
An  Italian  translation  of  the  complete  work  ap- 
peared at  Venice,  1542;  French  ones  at  Poitien, 
1545,  Lyon,  1557 ;  and  a  German,  by  Michael 
Herr,  in  1551,  3rd  edition,  edited  by  Lndwig 
Rabus,  Strassburg,  1566,  8to. 

The  Annals  of  Theophanes  were  continued  by 
Constantine*s  order  [Thbophanks],  and  he  also 
induced  Josephus  Genesius  to  write  his  Annals, 
which  contain  the  period  from  Leo  Armenus  to 
Basilins  Macedo.  [Gknksiuh.]  An  account  of 
Constantine^s  laws  is  given  in  the  life  of  the  empe- 
ror Lxo  Philosophub.  (Cedren.  pp.607,&c.,631, 
&C.,  ed.  Paris ;  Leo  Diaconus,  pp.  487,  &c,  507, 
&c,  ed.  Paris ;  Zonar.  toL  ii.  pp.  1 82,  &C.,  1 92,  &&, 
ed.  Paris;  Joel,  pp.  180,  181,  ed.  Paris;  Glycas, 
pp.  302,  303,  ed.  Paris;  Hanckius,  Dt  ScHpi. 
BysamL  pp.  461 — 478  ;  Bamberger,  ZuveHcutige 
Nackridden^  ftc,  Tol.  iii.  p.  686,  &c ;  Fabric.  B^ 
Chraee.yoX.  yiil  p.  l,&c ;  Leich,  Commentaiiode  Vita 
€t  Rebui  Gegtit  CotuL  Porpkyr.,  Leipzig,  1 746, 4to., 
and  also  in  his  and  Reiske*s  edition  of  Constan- 
tine*s  works,  as  well  as  in  the  Bonn  edition  of 
••  De  Ccrera.  Aulae  Bv«anf)  [  W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  Vllln  emperor  of  the 
East,  reigned,  together  with  his  brother  Stephanns, 
after  the  deposition  of  their  fisther,  Romanus  Leca- 
penns,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  cede  the  throne 
to  the  lawful  sovereign,  Constantine  Porphyroge- 
nitus.  (a.  d.  945.)     [Constantinus  VIL] 

CONST ANTFNUS  IX.,  emperor  of  the  East, 
A.D.  976 — 1028,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Roma- 
nus II.,  was  bom  in  A.  D.  961,  and  began  to  reign, 
together  with  his  elder  brother,  Basil  II.,  in  976  ; 
bat,  addicted  to  idleness  and  luxury,  he  took  no 
part  in  the  administration  of  the  empire.  After 
the  death  of  Basil  in  1025,  he  became  sole  empe- 
ror ;  but,  fortunately  for  his  subjects,  who  suffered 
much  from  the  Arabians  during  his  miserable  ad- 
ministration, he  died  three  years  afterwards,  in 
1028.    Constantine  IX.  was  the  kst  of  the  Mace- 
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donian  dyiMrtj.      Hia 

ArvynM,  the  husband  of  his  dan^ter  Zee, 

he  had  by  his  wile  Helena  Augusta.  [BaslhtsIL] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  X.  MONOMA'CHUS 
(4  MoM^x^^X  emperor  of  the  £a«t»  a.  a.  1042~ 
1054.  Uis  surname  was  given  huB  oa  aoooiDt  «f 
his  personal  conn^^  in  war.  In  1042  the  g»- 
vonment  of  the  empire  was  in  the  bands  ef  two 
imperial  sisters,  Zoe,  the  widow  of  the  emperor  R»- 
manus  Aigyms,  and  afterwards  of  Midiad  IV.  the 
Paphlagonian,  and  Theodoca,  a  niostec,  wbo  w«m 
placed  on  the  throne  by  the  innatataota  o£  C«a- 
stantinople,  after  they  had  deposed  the  enpenr 
Michael  V.  Cahphates,  the  adopted  aom  of  Zoe. 
The  two  sistefB  being  afraid  of  tiMor  positioB,  Zoe 
proposed  to  Constantine  Monomachas  tbat  he 
should  mairy  her;  and  as  she  was  rather  advaoed 
in  age,  being  then  upwards  of  sixty,  she  allowed 
the  gallant  warrior  to  bring  his  beuitifid 
Sderana,  with  him  to  the  imperial  psdaoe, 
the  two  ladies  lived  together  on  the  best 
Constantine  was  saluted  as  emperor,  and  ceafared 
the  dignity  of  Augusta  upon  SdercMu  Soon  after 
the  accession  of  Constantine,  Geoigiua  M*«V^ir,_  a 
brother  of  Sderena,  who  was  renowned  for  his 
victories  over  the  Anbs,  and  who  tlvn  beld  the 
command  in  Italy,  raised  a  rebellion.  At  tbe  head 
of  a  chosen  body  of  troops  he  crossMi  the  Adzisuc, 
hmded  in  Epeirus,  joiiMd  an  auxiliary  anny  of 
Bulgarians,  and  marrfied  upon  Cunstantinople.  An 
wssiwrin  delivered  the  «np«or  from  hia  fesn: 
Maniaces  was  murdered  by  an  nnknown  Itt&d  ia 
the  midst  of  his  camp. 

A  still  greater  danger  arose  ia  1043 
invasion  of  the  Russians,  who  appeared 
powerfiil  fleet  in  the  Bosporus,  whUe  a  land 
penetrated  as  fitf  as  Varna :  but  the  fleet  waa  dis- 
persed or  takm  in  a  bloody  engagement,  and  ^ 
Russian  army  was  routed  by  C^scslo. 

In  1047,  while  absent  on  an  expedition  agsimt 
the  Arabs,  Constsntine  received  news  of  anoihtf 
rebellion  having  broken  out,  headed  by  Tomicias^ 
a  relative  of  the  emperor,  who  assumed  the  "t*"^ 
title,  and  bud  siege  to  Constsntinopfo.  The  em- 
peror hastened  to  the  delokoe  of  hk  capital,  facoke 
tbe  forces  of  the  rebel  in  a  decisive  batde,  sad 
Tomidus,  having  fidlen  into  the  hands  of  bis 
suers,  was  blinded  and  confined  to  a 
Constantine  was  not  less  fortunate  in  a 
Cadcus,  the  vassal  king  of  Armenia  and  Ibens, 
who  tried  to  make  himself  independent;  bat,  ■■- 
able  to  take  the  field  against  the  imperial  armies 
he  was  at  hut  compelled  to  throw  himsrff  at  the 
feet  of  the  emperor  and  imi^ore  hn  claaencj.  His 
crown  was  taken  from  him,  but  he  was  allowed  ts 
enjoy  both  life  and  liberty,  and  spent  the  icst  <f 
his  days  in  Cappadoda,  where  his  gencrons  victir 
had  given  him  extensive  estates.  Iberia  and  Af* 
menia  were  reunited  under  the  w««n<^i»^  msA/f 
rity  of  the  Greeks. 

While  the  frontiers  oi  the  em|are  vrwa  tiraa  ex- 
tended in  the  East,  Thiace  and  Mscedoni 
dreadfully  from  an  iavasitm  of  the 
who  were  so  superior  to  the  Greeks  m 
qualities,  that  they  would  have  conquered  aH 
provinces  which  they  had  hitherto  only  plnndered, 
but  for  the  timely  interference  ci  the  empecor'^ 
body-guards,  ccmiposed  of  Waregians  or  Normau^ 
who  drove  the  enemy  back  beyond  the  Dbni^e* 
and  compelled  them  to  beg  for  peace,  (a.  b.  105X) 
At  the  same  time  the  Nonnaiis  made  gnat 
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Id  Italy,  where  they  finally  sncoeeded  in  conqner* 
ing  all  die  domimonB  of  the  Greek  emperon.    In 
tlie  following  year,  1054,  the  great  achism  began, 
which  resulted  in  the  complete  separation  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  chnrches,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  authority  of  the  popes  in  the  East.    Conatanr 
tine  did  not  lire  to  see  the  completion  of  the  schism, 
for  he  died  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  1054. 
Constantine  was  a  man  of  generous  character,  who, 
when  emperor,  would  not  rerenge  many  insults  he 
had  received  while  he  was  but  an  officer  in  the 
amy.     He  managed,  however,  the  financial  d»- 
partinent  in  an  unprincipled  manner,    spending 
large  sums  upon  the  embellishment  of  Constantino- 
ple and  other  luxuries,  and  shewing  himself  a 
niser  where  he  ought  to  have  spared  no  money. 
Thus,  for  economy*s  sake,  he  paid  o£f  his  Iberian 
troops,  50,000  in  number,  who  were  the  bulwark 
ef  Greece,  and  who  were  no  sooner  disbanded  than 
the  fix)ntier  provinces  of  the  empire  were  inun- 
dated by  Arabs  and  Petchenegues,  so  that,  although 
he  augmented  the  extent  of  his  dominions  by  the 
addition  of  Iberia  and  Armenia,  he  contributed 
much  to  the  rapid  decline  of  Greek  pown  under  his 
ioooessor.    The  successor  of  Constantine  X.  was 
the  empress  Theodora  mentioned  above.    (Cedren. 
p.  754,  &C.,  ed.  Paris ;   Psellus  in  Zonar.  voL  ii. 
p-  247,  &c  ed.  Paris;   Glycas,  p.  319,  Ac,  ed. 
Paris ;  Joel,  p.  1 83,  &c,  ed.  Paris.)         [  W.P.] 

CONSTANTl'NUS  XI.  DUCAS  (6  Aovwu), 
emperor  of  the  East,    a.  d.  1059 — 1067,  was 
chosen  by  the  emperor  Isaac  I.  Comnenus,  who 
abdicated  in  1059,  as  his  successor,  in  preference 
to  bis  own  children,  because  he  thought  him  to  be 
the  most  worthy  of  his  subjects.     It  proved,  how- 
ever, that,  although  Constantine  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  beet  subjects  of  Isaac,  he  still  was  not 
^  to  rule  in  those  troublous  times.    Previously  to 
his  election,  Constantine  had  been  very  active  in 
putting  Michael  VI.  Stratioticus  on  the  throne 
(a.  d.  1056),  but  he  deserted  hun  in  the  following 
year  and  espoused  the  party  of  Isaac  Comnenus, 
who  succeeded  in  seizing  the  government  Thence 
their  firiendship  arose.     When  he  ascended  the 
throne,  the  people  expected  that  he  would  take 
vigorous  measures  against  those  swarms  of  barba- 
rians who  were  attacking  the  empire  finom  all  sides, 
and  they  were  the  more  justified  in  their  expecta- 
tions as  Constantine  was  an  able  general    But  be 
loved  talking  quite  as  much  as  action,  and  instead 
of  preparing  for  war,  he  addressed  the  people  in  a 
long  elaborate  speech  on  the  duties  of  an  emperor 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  times.    So  fond 
was  he  of  speeches,  that  he  said  he  preferred  the 
crown  of  eloquence  to  the  crown  of  Rome,  nor  can 
we  fee]  sure  whether  he  really  meant  so  or  not,  for 
both  thoee  crowns  were  rather  dusty  then.   Having 
reduced  his  army  from  motives  of  economy,  he  saw 
his  empire  suddenly  invaded  (in  1064)  by  a  host, 
or  probably  the  whole  nation,  q(  the  Uses,  for  they 
are  said  to  have  been  600,000  men  strong.  While 
they  ravaged  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  the  Hunga- 
rians croaiMed  the  Danube  and  seised  Belgrade,  Uie 
key  of  the  empire.     Fortunately  for  the  Greeks, 
the  plague  broke  out  in  the  camps  of  those  barba- 
rians, and  so  much  diminished  their  numbers  that 
they  hastened  back  to  their  steppes  beyond  the 
Danube.     During  the  same  time  the  Turks-Seljuks 
made  simihur  attacks  upon  the  Greek  domains  in 
Asia,  and  the  Normans  obtained  possession  of  the 
mt  of  the  eiiipeior*t  dominioni  in  Italy.    Ban, 
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the  capital  of  them,  was  taken  shortly  before  the 
death  of  the  emperor,  which  happened  in  a.  d. 
1067.  Constantine  had  many  good  qualities, 
though  they  were  overshadowed  by  petty  and 
strange  passions.  Love  of  justice  induced  him  to 
recall  immediately  on  his  accession  all  those  who 
were  exiled  for  political  crimes,  and  to  undertake  a 
great  number  of  lawsuits,  which,  accustomed  as  he 
was  to  follow  his  sophistical  genius,  he  believed  to 
be  just,  while  they  proved  to  be  mere  chicaneries. 
When  it  became  known  that  his  love  of  war  had 
turned  into  love  of  legal  intrigues,  many  officers  of 
his  army  abandoned  the  profession  of  arms,  and 
became  advocates  for  the  purpose  of  rising  to 
honours  and  making  their  fortunes.  Constantino 
conferred  the  title  of  Augustus  upon  his  three  sons, 
Michael,  Andronicus,  and  Constantbe,  who  were 
all  under  age,  and  whom  he  destined  to  succeed 
him  and  to  reign  conjointly  under  the  regency  of 
his  widow  Eudoxia.  But  she  was  unable  to  keep 
the  throne  alone,  and  married  Romanus  Diogenes 
for  the  sake  of  protection  and  support,  and  this 
distinguished  general,  who  was  created  emperor, 
must  be  considered  as  the  real  successor  of  Con- 
stantine XI.  (Scylitzes,  p.  813,  &C.,  ed.  Paris  ; 
Psellus  in  Zonar.  voL  ii  p.  272,  &c.,  ed.  Paris;. 
Glycas,  p.  324,  &C.,  ed.  Paris ;  Nicephorus  Bryenn. 
p.  19,  &C.,  ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTl'NUS  XIL  DUCAS,  emperor 
of  the  East,  the  youngest  son  of  ^e  preceding, 
succeeded  his  &ther  Constantine  XI.  in  1067,  to- 
gether with  his  brothers  Michael  and  Andronicus, 
under  the  regency  of  their  mother  Eudoxia,  who 
married  Romanus  III.  Diogenes  and  made  him 
emperor.  After  the  capture  of  Romanus  by  the 
Turks  in  1071,  Constantine  and  his  brothers  were- 
prodaimed  emperors,  but  Michael,  the  eldest,  was 
the  real  ruler.  Constantine  was  confined  in  a 
monastery  by  the  emperor  Nicephorus  III.  Bota- 
niates  about  1078.  His  final  &te  is  not  well 
known.  He  died  either  in  the  same  year  in  con- 
sequence of  cruel  tortures  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed,  or  as  Ute  as  1082,  in  a  battle  between 
the  emperor  Alexis  I.  and  Robert  Guiscard.  Anna 
Comnena  calls  him  Constantius  (p.  117,  ed.  Paris). 
[MicHAKL  VII. ;  Romanus  III.]        [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTl'NUS  XIII.  PALAEO'LOGUS, 
sumamed  DRAGASES  (6  na?<ai6\oyos  i  Apttyd- 
<n)r),  the  last  emperor  of  the  East,  a.  d.  1448-1453, 
was  the  fourth  son  of  the  emperor  Manuel  II.  Pa- 
laeologus.  He  was  bom  in  A.  o.  1 394,  and  obtained 
the  throne  after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  the 
emperor  John  VII.,  in  1448.  He  first  married 
Theodora,  daughter  of  Leonardo,  count  of  Tocco, 
a  lord  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and,  after  her  death, 
Catharina,  daughter  of  Notaras  Palaeologus  Cate- 
lusius,  prince  of  Lesbos,  by  neither  of  whom  he 
left  issue. 

Previously  to  his  accession,  Constantine  waa 
despot  or  lord  of  a  small  renmant  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  in  the  Chersonnesus  Taurica,  and  during 
the  reign  of  his  brother  John  he  was  invested  with 
the  principality  of,  or  more  correctly  a  principality 
in,  the  Peloponnesus,  which  he  bravely  defended 
against  the  Turks.  After  the  death  of  John,  the 
throne  was  claimed  by  his  surviving  brothers, 
Demetrius,  the  eldest,  Constantine,  and  Thomas. 
A  strong  party  having  decktred  for  Constantino, 
this  prince,  who  was  still  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
accepted  the  crown  after  long  hesitation,  as  he  saw 
that  he  had  but  few  chaDoet  of  defending  it  against 
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the  OYerwhelming  power  of  the  Turks,  who  had 
gradaally  reduced  the  Byzantine  empire  to  the 
city  of  Constantinople  and  a  few  maritime  places 
and  islands  in  Greece.  In  his  embarrassment  he 
sent  Phranza,  the  historian,  to  the  court  of  sultan 
MUrad  II.,  declaring  that  he  would  not  exercise 
that  power  which  the  Greeks  had  conferred  upon 
him,  unless  the  sultan  would  give  him  his  permis- 
sion. Murad  having  received  the  ambassador 
favourably,  and  given  his  consent,  Constantine 
embarked  on  board  a  squadron,  and  soon  after- 
wards arrived  at  Constantinople.  He  made  peace 
with  his  brothers  by  giving  them  his  former  do- 
main in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  beginning  of  his 
reign  was  quiet ;  but  sultan  Miirod  died  in  1450, 
and  his  son  and  successor,  the  ambitious  and  lofty 
Mohammed,  was  for  from  shewing  the  same  senti- 
ments towards  Constantine  as  his  father.  Mo- 
hammed was  then  engaged  in  a  war  against  the 
Turkish  emir  of  Caramania,  who  made  such  a  des- 
perate resistance,  that  the  councillors  of  Constan- 
tine thought  this  to  be  a  &vourabIe  opportunity 
for  making  their  master  somewhat  more  indepen- 
dent of  the  sultan.  They  threatened  to  assist 
prince  Urkhan  (the  eldest  brother  of  Mohammed  ?), 
who  lived  at  Constantinople  and  claimed  the  Turic- 
ish  throne,  to  raise  an  army  and  to  enter  into  a 
contest  with  Mohammed.  Ambassadors  having 
been  sent  to  the  sultan  to  inform  him  of  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  Greek  court,  the  vizfr  KhalU  re- 
proached them  with  their  imprudent  and  presump- 
tuous conduct  in  very  severe  terms,  and  concluded 
with  the  words,  *^If  you  will  proclaim  Urkhan  as 
aultan,  you  may  do  so ;  you  may  call  the  Hunga- 
rians for  assistance,  you  may  try  to  reconquer  all 
those  countries  which  we  have  taken  from  you ; 
but  know  ye  that  you  will  succeed  in  nothing,  and 
that  instead  of  winning  an  inch  of  ground,  you 
will  lose  the  petty  remains  of  your  empire  which 
we  have  left  you.  My  master  shall  be  informed  of 
the  subject  of  your  message^ ''and  his  will  shall  be 
done.**  (Ducas,  p.  1 32.)  Soon  afterwards,  Mo- 
hammed made  preparations  for  a  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople, having  declared  that  he  would  not  make 
peace  till  he  could  reside  in  the  capital  of  the 
Greek  empire. 

Constantinople  was  blockaded  by  land  and  by 
sea  till  the  sultanas  artillery  was  ready,  which  was 
cast  at  Adrianople  by  Urban,  a  Dacian*  or  Hun- 
garian founder,  and  was  of  greater  dimensions  than 
had  ever  been  made  before.  While  it  was  casting 
Mohammed  took  Mesembria,  Anchialos,  Byzon, 
and  other  towns  which  still  belonged  to  the  em- 
pire. On  the  6th  of  April,  1453,  Mohammed  ap- 
peared under  the  walls  of  Constantinople  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  258,000  men,  carrying  with 
him,  among  other  pieces  of  large  size,  a  gun  which 
threw  a  stone  ball  of  1200  pounds.  The  city  was 
defended  by  the  Greeks  and  numerous  Venetian, 
Genoese,  and  other  Prankish  auxiliaries  or  volun- 
teers ;  and  the  Christian  navy  was  superior  to  the 
Turkish,  not  in  number,  but  in  the  construction  of 
the  ships  and  the  skill  of  the  Prankish  marines. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  give  a  history  of 
this  siege.  Among  the  numerous  works,  in  which 
the  account  is  given  with  more  or  less  truth  or 

*  A  Dacian  (Aa{)  according  to  Chalcondylas, 
and  a  Hungarian  according  to  Ducas.  Gibbon 
(xii.  p.  197,  ed.  1815)  says,  ''a  Dane  or  Hunga- 
rian,"— either  a  mistake  or  a  typographical  ciror.    | 
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beauty,  we  refer  to  Gibbon,  Le  Beta,  **  Hktoin 
du  Bas  Empire,**  continued  by  Ameilhon,  isd 
Hammer,  ^'  Geschichte  des  Osmanisrfien  Rddo." 
The  contest  huted  from  the  6th  of  April  till  tk 
29th  of  May,  1453 :  prophecies  hsd  fiofetold  iti 
issue.  On  that  day  the  last  emperor  of  ^  ^ 
fell  on  the  wall  of  his  trembling  cspitsl:  %i^ 
darkly  ftoAAor  Ij  {^,  he  cried  out  in  de^isir  wbeo 
the  Turks  stormed  the  wall  and  he  was  bndca 
by  his  guards.  Surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  Jami* 
saries,  and  foreseeing  his  &te,  he  cried  ost  sgaio, 
*^  Is  there  no  Christian  who  will  cut  off  mjhesdr* 
He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words  when  be  vai 
struck  by  two  Turks  at  once,  and  exptied  »• 
known  to  them  on  a  heap  of  slidn.  His  bodjm 
afterwards  discovered,  and  when  Mohamncd  tu 
in  undisputed  possession  of  the  dty,  he  ontend  lui 
head  to  be  cut  ofi^  and  had  it  nailed  on  the  pup^j? 
column  on  the  phice  called  AugosteDin.  It  vm 
afterwards  sent  as  a  trophy  to  the  priDdpsl  tovm 
in  Turkish  Asia.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  tbe  Tie- 
tor  was  the  consecration  of  the  dinrdi  of  StSofUi 
as  a  mosque,  and  Mohammed  was  the  first  Motka 
who  prayed  there  standing  on  the  sltar.  It  ii 
said  that  he  entered  that  church  on  honehsd,\iit 
this  is  an  idle  story  invented  by  monkib  fie 
alighted  from  his  horse  at  the  prrndpsl  gste,  ca- 
tered the  church  with  visible  respect  and  sdaoinr 
tion,  and  was  so  iu  from  committing  any  proftoi- 
tion,  that  he  killed  with  his  own  hand  s  Tuk 
whom  he  discovered  breaking  up  the  benoU 
marbles  oi  the  pavement. 

The  conquest  of  Constantinople  was  an  eti^^f 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  Sultans.  Ding 
upwards  of  one  thousand  years  that  city  hsd  beea 
looked  upon  by  the  nationa  of  the  East  si  tk 
sacred  seat  of  both  the  aupreme  tempanl  ifid 
spiritual  power,  and  being  masters  of  CoBrtsan- 
nople,  the  Sultans  at  once  were  considered  si  tk 
heirs  of  the  Roman  emperors.  Until  then  ^ 
obedience  paid  to  them  waa  but  snbmiaaioa  te  tk 
sword  of  a  conqueror:  it  wrai  now  both  fcar  sad 
habit,  and  the  transient  impreasion  of  ^vtott  m> 
quired  the  strength  of  hereditary  duty.  Wits  ik 
&11  of  Constantinople,  darkness  spnad  onr  tk 
East ;  but  the  Muses  flying  from  the  Bo^oni 
found  a  more  genial  home  on  the  banks  of  tk  Ant 
and  the  Tiber.  Almost  four  centuries  hate  elspMd 
since  the  first  Mohammedan  prayer  was  oftscd  « 
St.  Sophia ;  yet  all  the  power  and  gkiy  of^ 
Sultans  have  been  unable  to  root  out  ^  the  nndi 
of  the  Greeks  die  remembranoe  of  their  past  |ii>' 
deur,  and  at  the  present  moment  the  dnnooB  « 
the  Turidsh  power  in  Constantinople  is  tosg*- 
bable  than  the  revival  of  a  new  Greek  eBpiR> 
(Phranxes,  lib.  iii.,  &c ;  Duces,  c  34,  &g.  ;  Chaks> 
condyles,  lib.  vii.,  &.C. ;  Leonardns  Oueoiii.  ffi^ 
OoH^anL  a  TVrc  earpngmatae,  Ist  ed.,  Niistagi 
1544,  4to.,  a  small  but  curious  wrork,  writteasfrv 
months  after  the  fiUl  of  Constantinople.)   l^-  ^-I 

CONSTANTI'NUS  ACROPOLlTA.  lA£»o- 
POLrrA,  GsoROiua.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  of  Antioch,  alse  aM 
Constantius,  was  a  presbyter  at  the  oetn^ 
tan  church  of  Antioch,  lived  about  a.  a  ^ 
and  was  destined  to  succeed  fassfaop  FTstms^ 
Porphyrins,  however,  who  wished  to  ohtua  tW 
see,  intrigued  at  the  court  of  Con«teati»^ 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  order  frost  ^ 
emperor  Arcadius  for  the  banishment  of  0*^ 
stantine.    With  the  aid  of  some  frkndiy 
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tine  efcaped  to  Cypnit,  where  he  seems  to  hare 
ranained  daring  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  sorriyed 
St  Chrysostom,  who  died  in  a.  d.  407.  Constan- 
tine  edited  the  Comroentaiy  of  St.  Chrysostom  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  consisting  of  thirtv- 
four  homilies,  arranged  by  the  editor.  Among  the 
Epiitles  of  St  Chrysostom,  two,  rix.  £p.  221  and 
225,  are  addressed  to  Constantino,  who  is  perhaps 
the  author  of  two  other  Epistles  commonly  attri- 
buted to  St.  Chrysostom,  tiz.  £p.  237  and  238. 
(Care,  Hiit,  LU.  il  p.  135,  ad  an.  404.)  [W.  P.] 
CONSTANTI'NUS  CETPHALAS  (Ktmrrw- 
fins  6  Kc^oAay),  was  the  compiler  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Greek  Anthologies,  the  one  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Paktine  Anthology. 
His  personal  history  is  entirely  unknown,  but  in 
all  probability  his  Anthology  was  composed  at  the 
banning  of  the  tonth  century  of  our  era.  An 
Mcoont  of  the  literary  history  of  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy is  giren  under  Planudss.  [P.  S.] 

CONSTANXrNUS,  duconus  andchartophy- 
lu  at  the  metropolitan  church  of  Constantinople, 
vrote  **Oratio  encomiastica  in  Omnes  Sanctos 
Martyres,**  the  Greek  text  of  which  is  extant  in 
HS.,  and  which  is  referred  to  in  the  Acts  of  the 
■econd  council  of  Nicaea  in  *•  Acta  Patrum."  He 
Hved  before  the  eighth  century.  (Caye,  Hid,  JM. 
ii.  D.  p.  10;  Fabric  BOL  Graee.  x.  p.  288,  xL 
^  270,  xii  p.  239.)  [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS    HARMENOPULUS. 
[HAamNOPULus.] 

CONSTANTPNUS,  a  jitkist,  a  contemporary 
of  Justinian.  In  a.  d.  528,  he  was  one  of  the 
conuoissionen  appointed  to  form  the  first  code. 
He  was  then,  and  in  a.  d.  529,  when  the  first  code 
was  confirmed,  mentioned  by  Justinian  with  se- 
Teial  official  titles:  Tir  illustris,  comes  sacrarum 
Isigitionum  inter  agentes,  et  magister  scrinii  libel- 
lonun  et  sacrarum  cognitionum.**    (Const  Haec 

A  person  of  the  same  name,  who  is  described  as 
an  adrocate  at  Constantinople,  without  any  of 
these  official  titles,  was  one  of  the  commissioneri 
appointed  to  compile  the  Digest,  A.  D.  530  (Const. 
Toaio,  §  9),  and  was  also  one  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  draw  up  that  new  edition  of  the  Code 
which  now  forms  part  of  the  Corpus  Juris.  (Const 
Cbnfi,§2.) 

In  the  collection  of  Edicta  Praefectorum  Pree- 
torio,  fint  published  by  Zachariae  (Atucdotot  Lips. 
1843)  fitnn  a  Bodleian  manuscript,  are  three  edicts 
of  Constantinus  (p.  272).  The  edicts  in  this  col- 
lection belong  to  the  time  of  Anastasius,  Justin, 
and  Justinian,  (a.  o.  491-565.)  Zachariae  thmks 
that  the  author  of  these  three  edicts  was  the  Con- 
stantinus who  was  praet  praet  of  the  East  under 
Anastasius,  as  appears  firom  Cod.  8,  tit  48.  s.  5, 
and  Cod.  2,  tit  7.  s.  22,  and  that  his  full  name 
was  Asper  Alypius  Constantinua.  (p.  260,  nn.  19, 
20.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  LICHUDES  or  LICU- 
DEX,  {votovestiarius,  became  patriareh  of  Con- 
■tantinople  about  A.D.  1058,  and  died  in  1066. 
We  have  two  Decreta  Synodalia  of  him,  on  **Cri^ 
minal  Slaves,**  and  on  ^  Priests  being  arrested  for 
Murder,**  which  are  contained  widi  a  Latin  tran*- 
lation  in  LeunclaTius,  Jui  Graeeo-Romofmm,  (Cave, 
IfuLLH.Lp.  613,  ad  an.  1058.)  [W.  P.] 
CONSTANTI'NUS    MAN  ASSES.      [Ma- 

KAttSa,] 
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CONSTANTI'NUS  MELITENIOTA,  aidii- 
diaconus,  lived  about  1276,  patronised  the  union 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  died  in  exile  in 
Bithynia,  and  wrote  two  treatises  **De  Ecclesiastica 
Unione  Latinorum  et  Graecorum,**  and  ^  De  Pro- 
cessione  Spiritus  Sancti,**  both,  in  the  Greek  text 
with  a  Latin  translation,  contained  in  Leo  AUatius, 
**  Graeda  Orthodoxa.**  (Cave,  Hi$i.  XA  i.  p.  738j 
Fabric.  BibL  Graec  xi.  p.  272,  397.)     [W.  P.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS,  sumamed  NICAEUS  from 
the  place  of  his  abode,  by  which  surname  alone  he 
is  usually  designated  in  Uie  Basilica,  was  aGiaeco- 
Roman  jurist.  (BatiL  iii.  p.  372.)  He  was  poste- 
rior to  Garidas,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  for  in 
Bastiioa^  ii.  pp.  653,  654,  he  cites  the  Sroixcto*'  of 
Garidas.  He  was  a  commentator  upon  the  Novella 
of  Justinian  (Boi,  iiL  p.  113),  and  upon  the  books 
of  the  BasiUca.  (Ba$,  ii  p.  651,  iiL  n.  240.)  Nic 
Comnenus  (Praenot,  Mj^tag,  p.  371)  cites  his  ex- 
position  of  the  Novells.  In  Bom,  iii.  p.  208,  he 
speaks  of  Stephanus  as  his  teacher  {i  oij^daitakos 
4tMP  Sr^^oyoi) ;  but  by  this  expression  he  maj 
have  refened  to  the  jurist  Stephanus,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Justinian,  as  an  English  lawyer 
might  call  Coke  his  master.  Reix,  however  (ad 
Theoph.  p.  1245),  thinks  it  more  probable,  that  he 
refeired  to  an  Antonius  Stephanas,  judge  and  ma- 
gistrate, who  is  said  by  Nic  Comnenus  (Papado- 
poll)  (Praenot,  My9tag,  p.  404)  to  have  written 
scholia  on  the  Edoga  of  Leo ;  but  O.  E.  Heimbach 
(Aneodota^  L  p.  221)  has  in  this  case  clearly  ex- 
posed the  fiibrication  of  Comnenus.  In  the  Kholia 
of  Constantinus  Nicaeus  I4>pended  to  the  Basilica 
are  citations  of  Cyrillus,  Stephanus,  and  Thaleheus 
(iii  p.  141),  of  Joannes  Nomophylus,  with  whom 
be  disagrees  (ii  p.  549),  of  the  Institutes  (iii  p. 
616),  of  the  Digest  (iii.  p.  275,  ii  p.  650),  of  the 
Novells  of  Leo  (iii.  p.  186),  and  of  the  Basilica 
(ii.  pp.  550,  615,  616,  619,  iii  pp.  194,  240). 
(Reiz,  ad  Theopk,  pv  1238 ;  Assemani,  BibL  Jur. 
OrienL  ii  c.  20,  p.  404 ;  Pohl,  ad  Suam,  NotiL 
BatiL  p.  134,  n.  (<r);  Heimbach,  de  BatiL  Orig. 
p.  75.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  RHO'DIUS  (Kmpcra^ 
tTpos  6  'PoStor),  is  Uie  author  of  three  epigrams  in 
the  Greek  Anthology  (Jacobs,  Paraiip,  e  Cod,  VaL 
201^203,  xiii  pp.  738—740),  the  first  of  which 
was  written,  as  appeara  from  internal  evidence, 
during  the  joint  reign  of  the  emperors  Leo  and 
Alexander,  tliat  is,  between  a.  o.  906  and  911. 
Reiske  supposed  him  to  be  the  same  person  as 
Constantinus  Cephabu,  who  compiled  the  Palatine 
Anthology.  [Constantinus  Cxphalas.]  The 
poetry  of  Constantino  himself  is  barbarous  in  the 
last  degree.  (Jacobs,  Antkol,  Ora«e,  xiii  pp.  874, 
875;    Fabric  ^^  e^mec  iv.  469.)        [P.  S.] 

CONSTANTI'NUS  SI'CULUS  (KiwvTorr;. 
ros  o  ^uc9\6s\  is  the  author  of  an  epigram  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  on  the  chair  (BpSwos)  firom  which 
he  taught,  whidi  is  followed  in  the  Vatican  MS. 
by  the  reply  of  Theophanes.  (Jacobs,  Paraiip.  e 
Cod.  VaL  199,  200,  xiii  pp.  737,  738.)  Since 
each  poet*s  name  has  the  title  iwxapiov  added  to 
it,  it  would  appear  that  they  were  both  dead  be- 
fore the  time  when  the  Palatine  Anthology  was 
compiled,  that  is,  the  b^inning  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. From  the  subject  of  the  above-mentioned 
epigram  it  is  inferred,  that  Constantino  was  a 
rhetorician  or  philosopher.  There  is  extant  in 
MS.  an  anacreontic  poem  by  Constantino,  a  philo- 
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eopfaer  of  Sicily.  {Kvpcrmn-bmr  4iXo<r6^w  rw 
JiuctXoO;  Lambec.  Bibl,  Caetar.  L,  V.  Cod.  SSS, 
p.  295 ;  Jacobs,  AnOtoL  Gfxuo,  ziii  p.  874;  Fa- 
bric. BiU.  Oraec.  iv.  469.)  [P.  S.] 

CONST A'NTI  US  I.  FLA'VIUS  VALE'- 
RIUS,  surnamed  CHLORUS  (6  XAwprfr),  "the 
Pale,*^  Roman  emperor,  a.  o.  305-306,  the  fiither 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  waa  the  ion  of  one  Eu- 
tropiuB,  of  a  noble  Dardaniui  fieunily,  and  Claudia, 
the  daughter  of  Crispus,  who  was  the  (younger  ?) 
brother  of  the  emperors  Claudius  II.  and  Quintilius. 
He  was  probably  bom  in  250.  Distinguished 
by  ability,  valour,  and  virtue,  Constantius  became 
governor  of  Dalmatia  during  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Cams,  who,  disgusted  with  tiie  exUavagant 
conduct  of  his  son  Carinus,  intended  to  adopt  and 
appomt  as  his  successor  the  more  worthy  Constan- 
tius. Death  prevented  Cams  from  carrying  that 
plan  into  execution,  and  the  reward  of  Constantius 
was  left  to  the  emperors  Diocletian  and  Maximian, 
who  had  experienced  that  the  government  of  the 
immense  Roman  empire,  in  its  perpetual  and  hos- 
tile contact  with  so  many  barbarians,  was  a  burden 
too  heavy  not  only  for  one,  but  even  for  two  em- 
perors, however  distinguished  they  were.  They 
consequently  resolved  Uiat  each  should  appoint  a 
eo-regent  Caesar,  and  their  choice  fell  upon  Con- 
ftantius,  who  was  adopted  by  Maximian,  and 
Oalerins,  who  was  adopted  by  Diocletian.  Both 
the  CaeMTS  were  obliged  to  repudiate  their  wives, 
and  Oalerius  was  married  to  Valeria,  the  daughter 
of  Diocletian,  while  Constantius  received  the  hand 
of  Theodora,  the  daughter  of  the  wife  of  Maximian. 
Their  appointment  as  Caesars  took  place  tX  Nico- 
medeia  on  the  1st  of  March,  292.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  empire  was  distributed  among  the 
four  princes  in  the  following  manner :  Constantius 
was  set  over  the  provinces  beyond  the  Alps,  that 
Ss,  Oaul,  Britain,  and  Spain  (?);  Oalerius  received 
both  the  lUyriae  and  Moesia,  an  extensive  tract 
comprising  all  the  countries  from  the  Inn  in  Ger- 
many to  mount  Athos  and  the  shores  of  the  Archi- 
peUgo,  and  from  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube ;  Maximian  governed  Italy  and  Africa; 
and  Thrace,  Egypt,  and  all  Uie  Asiatic  provinces 
were  reserved  for  the  authority  of  Diocletian.  The 
first  and  most  important  business  of  Constantius 
was  the  reunion  of  Britain  with  the  empire,  as 
Canmrins  had  succeeded  in  nuking  himself  inde- 
pendent of  the  authority  of  Diocletian  and  Maxi- 
mian. [Carausius.]  After  the  murder  of  Carau- 
■ius  by  AUectns  in  293,  this  officer  seized  the 
government;  but  Britain  was  taken  from  him 
after  a  struggle  of  three  years  [Allbctus],  and 
Constantius  established  his  authority  there.  Some 
time  afterwards,  the  Alemanni  invaded  OauL  A 
pitched  battle  took  pkce,  in  298,  between  them 
and  Constantius  at  Lingones,  in  Lugdunensis 
Prima,  now  Langres:  the  Romans  were  neariy 
routed,  when  Constantius  restored  the  battle,  de- 
feated the  enemy,  and  killed  either  60,000  or  6000 
barbarians.  They  suffered  another  defeat  at  Vin- 
donisso,  now  Windish,  in  Switxerland :  there  are 
doubts  with  regard  to  this  battle.  After  the 
abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  in  805, 
Constantius  and  Oalerius  assumed  the  title  and 
dignity  of  Augusti,  and  ruled  as  oo-emperors. 
Constantius  died  fifteen  months  afterwards  (25th 
of  July,  306)  at  Eborocum,  now  York,  on  an  expedi- 
tion agunst  the  Picts,  in  which  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  son  Constantino,  whom  he  had  by  his  first 
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wife,  Helena,  whom  he  had  repndisled.  TVeHn 
Constantine,  afterwards  the  Gxeat,  aoceeeded  \am 
in  his  share  of  the  government    Coostantns  vas 
one  of  the  most  excellent  cfaancten  aoioBg  the 
later  Romans,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  thai  vt 
know  so  little  about  him.    His  adminiatnrtkia  ef 
his  provinces  procured  him  great  hoDoor,  fer  ht 
took  the  most  lively  interest  in  the  welfiue  of  the 
people,  and  waa  so  fu  from  imitatmg  the  npsdtf 
of  other  ffovemors,  that  he  was  not  even  provided 
with  su<£  things  as  are  necessary  to  Bwn  of  his 
tank,  though  a  vulgar  af^iellation  calls  tlMm  hxa- 
ries.     In  his  abstinence  from  Inxnriea  he  scobs, 
howevMr,  to  have  shewn  soote  aflfectation.    Ths 
Pagans  praised  him  for  his  hnmanitj,  and  ths 
Christians   for   his    impartiality  and    tolwaftmi 
Theophanes  calls  him  Xpumai/iippu^,  or  a  man  rf 
Christian  principles.    His  eondnct  during  the  p» 
secution  of  the  Christians  by  Diodetian  was  voy 
humane.    It  is  not  known  iHienee  be  veeeived  the 
surname  <^  Chlorus,  or  the  Fale,  wfaidi  is  givei 
to  him  only  by  later  Byxantine  writan.     Gibhsa 
(voLii.  p.  118,  noteL  ed.  1815)  obserrea,  that  say 
remaricable  d^ree  of  paleness  seema  ineosssMt 
with  the  rubor  mentioned  in  the  Panegyrics  (i. 
19).    Besides  his  son  and  snoceaaofv  Conctaotiac, 
Constantius  had  by  his  second  wife,  Tbeodsfs, 
three  sons  and  three  daughters,  who  ave  mentismd 
in  the  genealogical  table  prefixed  to  the  life  sf 
CoNSTANTiNUS  I.  (EtttTOp.  IX.  14-23;  AonLVieL 
Cues.  39,  &C.,  Epk  39;  Zosim.  iL  7,  &e.;  Tbeo- 
phan.  pp.  4-8,  ed.  Paris ;   PamBgyric  VeUr.  iv.  3, 
vi.  4,  6  ;  Euseb.  ViL  ComtU  L  13-21  ;  Treb.  Pai> 
lio,  ClamiiMs,  3.  13;   Ael  Spait.  AeL  Verw^  i; 
Vopiscus,  CbrMMtt,  16, 17,  AweUmmg^  44,  Pr^km^ 
22;  Amm.Mare.xix.2.)  (W.  P.] 


com  OF  OONBTANTIVa  I. 

CONSTA'NTIUS  II.,  FLAVIUS  JULTOS* 
Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  337-361,  wlioat 
sometimes  written  Fhivius  Clandius 
Flavins  Valerius  Constantius,  and 
Constantius.  He  was  the  third  son  of 
the  Great,  and  the  second  whom  be  had  fay  hie  st- 
oond  wife,  Fansta ;  he  was  bom  at  Sinriam  in 
nonia  on  the  6th  of  August,  a.  n.  317,  in  the 
snlate  of  Ovidius  Oallicanua  and  Septii 
He  was  educated  with  and  received  the 
ful  education  as  his  brothers,  CaosteBtiBe  and 
stans,  was  less  profidoit  in  leaned 
fine  arts,  but  surpassed  them  in 
military  exercises.  He  was  era 
326,  or  perhaps  as  eariy  as  324,  and  was  uuphiftd 
by  his  fether  in  the  administration  of  the 


provmces.     At  the  death  of  his 
Constantius  was  in  Asia,  and 
tened  to  Constantinople,  whoe  the 
already  declared  that  none  shoakl  re^ 
sons  of  Constantine,  excluding  tbns  the 
of  the  late  emperor,  Dalmatias  and  Haaai 
from  the  government  of  those  provinces 
been  assigned  to  them  by  Constantine, 
placed  Didmatins  over  Greece^  Maoedooia* 


fiuher  in  337, 


had 
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and  port  of  lUyriciim,  and  HamubaliBiiiiB  orer 
Pontua,  Cappadoda,  and  Armenia  Minor,  with 
Caesaina  as  the  capital  The  declaration  of  the 
anny,  whether  preconcerted  between  them  and 
iiie  ions  of  Constantino  or  not,  was  agreeable  to 
Conttantius,  who  was  apparently  resolved  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  same  views.  In  a  whole- 
nle  murder,  where  the  troops  were  the  execu- 
tioners,  the  male  descendants  of  Constantios  Chlo- 
ms  by  his  second  wife  perished  throti^h  the  cmel 
po^y  of  Constantios,  who  spared  Uie  liyes  of 
only  two  {mnoes.  Flavins  Julius  Oallns  and  Fla- 
ms Claudius  Julianus,  the  sons  of  Flavins  Julianns 
Constantina,  youngest  son  of  Constantius  Chlorus, 
who  himself  became  a  victim  of  his  nephew>  am- 
Intion.  Besides  those  [urinces,  the  patndan  Optar 
tos  and  the  praefectus  praetorio  Abkvius  were 
likewise  massacred.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 
culpate Constantius  fincmi  the  part  which  he  took 
in  this  bloody  affiur,  even  if  it  were  true  that  his 
crime  was  not  so  mneh  that  <^  a  mnrderer  as  that 
^  a  cool  spectator  of 'ft  massacre  which  he  could 
have  prevented. 

After  this  the  three  sons  of  Constantine  the 
Great  had  an  interview  at  Sirmium  in  Pannonia, 
and  made  a  new  division  of  the  empire  (Septem- 
ber, 337),  in  which  Constantino,  the  eldest,  re- 
eeived  Gaul,  Spain,  Britain,  and  part  of  Africa  ; 
Constantios,  the  second  and  the  subject  of  this 
article,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  Greece,  the  Asiatic 
provinces,  and  Egypt ;  and  Constans,  the  youngest, 
Italy,  Illyricum,  and  the  rest  of  Africa.    The  an- 
cient worid  was  thus  governed  by  three  youths  of 
twenty-one,  twenty,  and  seventeen  years  of  age. 
hnmediately  after  the  death  of  Constantine  the  GrMt 
a  war  broke  out  with  the  Persian  king.  Sapor  II., 
which  was  chiefly  carried  on  in  Mesopotamia  and 
on  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  and,  with  short  interrup- 
tions, lasted  dnring  the  whole  reign  of  Constantius. 
This  war  was  to  ^e  disadvantage  of  the  Romans 
(Greeks),  who  were  vanquished  in  many  battles, 
especially   at   Singara,  in  843,   where  Constan- 
tius eommanded  in  person,  and  after  having  car- 
ried the  day,  was  rented  with  great  slaughter  of 
hia  troope  in  the  succeeding  night.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  Persians  sustained  great  losses  in  their 
fniitleos  attempts  to  take  the  strong  fortress  of 
NiMbia,  the  key  of  Mesopotamia;  and  as  other 
Ibrtifred  jrfaces  in  that  country  as  well  as  in  the 
monntaina  of  Armenia  were  equally  well  defended, 
Sapor  gained  victories  without  making  any  acqni- 
sitioiis. 

Being  thus  engaged  in  the  east,  Constantius  was 
prevented  from  paying  due  intention  to  the  west, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  be  a  quiet  spectator  of  the 
a'vil  war  between  his  brothers,  in  which  Constan- 
tine wna  sLiin  at  Aquileia,  and  Constans  got  pos- 
aeasion  of  the  whole  share  of  Constantine  in  the 
dlviaion    of  the  empire  (a.  d.  340).     In  350, 
Conatana  was  murdered  by  the  troops  of  Magncn- 
tina,  who  assumed  the  purple  and  was  obeyed  as 
emperor  in  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain ;  at  the  same 
time  Vetianio,  commander  of  tiie  legions  in  the 
exteneiTe  jnovince  oi  Illyricnm,  was  forced  by  his 
troopa  to  imitate  the  example  of  Magnentius,  and 
he  Ukewise  assumed  the  purple.    It  was  now  time 
far  Conatantins  to  prove  wiu  his  sword  that  none 
bat  m  0OO  of  the  great  Constantine  should  rule  over 
Reoie.      At  the  head  of  his  army  he  marched  from 
the  Persian  frontier  to  the  West   At  Heradeia  m 
Titiao0   ambaandon  of  Magnentius  waited  npon 
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hun,  proposing  that  he  should  acknowledge  their 
master  as  emperw,  and  cement  their  alliance  by  a 
marriage  of  Constantios  with  the  dai^hter  ci 
Magnentius,  and  of  Magnentius  with  Constantina, 
eldest  sister  of  Constantius  ;  ^ey  threatened  him 
with  the  ccmsequences  of  a  war  should  he  decline 
those  propositions.  Constantius  dismissed  the 
ambassadors  with  a  haughty  refusal,  and,  sending 
one  of  them  back  to  Magnentius,  ordered  the 
others  to  be  put  in  prison  as  the  agents  of  a  rebeL 
His  conduct  towards  Vetranio  tended  to  a  reconci- 
liation ;  but  while  he  promised  to  acknowledge  him 
as  co-emperor  if  he  would  join  him  against  Blag- 
nentius,  he  secretly  planned  treachery.  Having 
bribed  or  persuaded  the  principal  officers  ofVetranio 
to  forsake  their  master  if  it  should  suit  his  plans, 
he  advanced  towards  Sardica,  now  Sophia,  where 
he  met  with  Vetranio,  both  of  them  being  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  that  of  Vetranio,  however,  being 
by  fiir  the  stronger.  Had  Vetranio,  a  straight- 
forward veteran,  who  could  disobey  but  was  not 
made  for  more  refined  perfidy,  now  acted  in  the 
spirit  of  Constantius,  he  could  have  seised  his  rival 
in  the  midst  of  his  camp ;  but  the  result  was  very 
difiierent.  On  a  pUin  near  Sardica  a  tribune  was 
erected,  where  the  two  emperors  showed  tliem- 
selves  to  their  troops,  who  filled  the  plain  ap- 
parently for  the  purpose  of  being  witnesses  of  a 
ceremony  by  which  the  empire  was  to  have  two 
lawful  heads.  Constantius  first  addressed  the 
armed  crowd,  and  artfully  turning  upon  his  **  legi- 
timate** opinion,  that  a  son  of  the  great  Constantine 
was  alone  worthy  to  reign,  suddenly  met  with  a 
thunder  of  appUuse  from  bis  own  troops  as  well  aa 
those  of  Vetranio,  who,  either  spontaneously  or  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  of  their  officers, 
dechired  that  they  would  obey  no  emperor  but 
Constantius.  Vetranio  at  once  perceived  his  situ- 
ation :  he  took  off  his  diadem,  knelt  down  before 
Constantius,  and  acknowledged  him  as  his  master, 
himself  as  his  guilty  subject  Constantius  evinced 
equal  wisdom :  he  raised  Vetranio  frt>m  the  ground, 
embraced  him,  and,  as  he  despised  a  throne,  as- 
signed him  a  pension,  and  allowed  him  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  days  at  Prusa.  {a,  d.  351.) 

Constantius  now  turned  his  arms  against  Ma^ 
nentius,  after  having  appointed  his  cousin  Gallua 
as  Caesar  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
against  the  Persians.  At  Mursa,  now  Essek,  a 
town  on  the  river  Drave  in  Hungary,  Magnentius 
was  routed  (28th  of  September,  a.  d.  351)  in  a 
Uoody  ,battle,  in  which  Constantius  evinced  more 
piety  than  courage,  but  where  the  flower  of  both 
armies  perished.  The  conquest  of  Illyricum  and 
Italy  was  the  fruit  of  that  victory,  and  Magnentius 
fled  into  Gaul  There  he  was  attacked  in  the 
east  by  the  army  under  Constantius,  and  in  the 
west  by  another  army,  which,  after  having  con- 
quered Africa  and  Spain,  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and 
penetrated  into  Gaul.  After  another  complete  de- 
feat at  mount  Seleucus  in  the  Cossian  Alps,  and 
the  rebellion  of  the  principal  cities  in  Gaul,  Mag- 
nentius, reduced  to  extremity,  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  and  his  brother  Decentius  followed  his  exam- 
ple, (a.  d.  353.)  [Maokbntius.]  Constanthis 
became  thus  master  of  the  whole  West  He 
avenged  the  murder  of  his  brother  Constans,  and 
established  his  authority  bv  cruel  measures,  and 
neither  the  guilty  nor  the  innocent  were  exempt 
from  his  resentment 

Once  more  the  immenae  extent  of  the  Roman 
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empire  wai  ruled  by  one  man.  The  adminittn- 
tioa  of  the  government  and  the  public  and  private 
life  of  Constantius,  approached  more  and  more 
those  of  an  Asiatic  monarch :  eunuchs  reigned  at 
the  court,  and  secret  murders,  dictated  by  jealousy 
or  suspicion,  were  committed  by  order  of  the  em- 
peror, whenever  justice  disdained  or  was  too  weak 
to  assist  him  in  his  plans.  One  of  the  victims  of 
his  malice  was  his  cousin,  Gallus  Caesar.  Guilty 
of  negligence,  disobedience,  and  cruelty  in  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  East,  he  deserved  punishment ; 
and  his  guilt  became  still  greater  when  he  put  to 
death  the  imperial  commissioners,  Domitian,  prae> 
fectus  praetorio  Orientis,  and  Montius,  quaestor 
palatii,  who  were  sent  to  bis  residence,  Antioch, 
to  inquire  into  his  conduct,  but  conducted  thou- 
selves  with  the  most  imprudent  haughtines,  threat- 
ening and  defying  Oallni,  when  they  ought  to 
have  ensnared  him  with  gentle  persuasions  and 
intrigues,  according  to  their  instruction!.  They 
were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob  excited  by  Gallus, 
who  after  such  an  atrocious  act  seemed  to  have 
had  but  one  means  of  saving  himself  from  the  em- 
peror*s  resentment, — rebellion.  But  deceived  by 
new  promises  from  the  artfid  Constantius,  he  went 
to  meet  him  at  Milan.  At  Petovio  in  Pannonia 
he  was  arrested,  and  sent  to  PoU  in  I  stria,  where 
he  was  beheaded  in  a  prison,  (a.  d.  354.)  Julian, 
the  brother  of  Gallus  was  likewise  arrested ;  but, 
after  having  spent  about  a  year  in  prison  and  exile, 
was  pardoned  at  the  intervention  of  his  protectress, 
the  empress  Eusebia,  and  in  November,  355,  was 
created  Caesar  and  appointed  to  the  oommand-in- 
chief  in  Gaul,  which  was  suffering  from  iht  con- 
sequences of  the  rebellion  of  Sylvani j,  who  had 
assumed  the  purple,  but  was  ensnared  by  Ursicinus, 
by  whom  he  was  murdered  in  the  church  of  St 
Severin  at  Cologne  in  September,  355. 

In  357,  Constantiua  visited  Rome,  where  he 
celebrated  an  undeserved  triumph.  Imitating  the 
example  of  Augustus,  he  ordered  the  great  obelisk 
which  stood  before  the  temple  of  the  Snn  at  Helio- 
polis  to  be  carried  to  Rome,  where  it  was  erected  in 
the  Circus  Maximus.  (Having  been  thrown  down, 
it  was  placed  bv  order  of  pope  Sixtus  V.  before  the 
portal  of  the  cnurch  of  St  John  Latenm,  and  is 
known  as  the  Lateran  obelisk.)  From  Rome 
Constantius  went  to  lUyricum,  where  his  generals 
made  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Quadi 
and  Sarmatians,  and  thence  returned  in  359  to 
Asia  to  meet  the  armies  of  Sapor,  who  had  once 
more  invaded  Mesopotamia,  and  taken  Amida,  now 
Diy^rbekr,  and  the  minor  fortresses  of  Singani  and 
Biucabde.  Before  Sapor  appeared  in  the  field, 
Gaul  was  invaded  by  the  Alemanni  and  the  Franks, 
but  their  power  was  broken  in  a  three  years*  cam- 
paign by  Julian,  who  made  Chnodomarius,  the 
Icing  of  the  Alemanni  prisoner  [Chnodoma&ius]; 
and  not  only  by  his  martial  deeds,  but  also  by  his 
excellent  administraUon,  which  won  him  the  hearts 
of  the  inhabitants,  he  excited  the  jealousy  of  Con- 
stantius. Accordingly,  orders  arrived  in  Gaul 
that  the  l^ons  employed  there  should  march  to 
the  defence  of  the  East  The  pretext  for  this 
command  was,  that  Gaul  being  tranquil,  no  great 
army  was  required  there,  but  the  real  motive  was 
the  fear  that  Julian  might  abuse  his  popukrity, 
and  assume  the  purple.  Instead  of  preventing 
that  event,  the  imprudent  order  caused  it  The 
troops  refused  to  march ;  and  Julian  having  ne- 
vertheless brought  them  into  motion,  they  fud- 
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denly  proclaimed  him  enperor.  (a.  n.  360.)  It  is 
reUted  in  the  life  of  Julian  how  he  acted  midcr 
these  circumstances ;  his  protestations  off  innownfs 
were  misconstrued ;  his  ambassadors,  who  wC 
with  Constantius  at  Caeaareia,  were  dinuMed 
with  anger,  and  war  was  declared.  ConstanriM, 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  marched  to  tbe 
West,  and  the  empire  was  on  the  eve  of  bang 
shaken  by  a  dreadful  dvil  war,  when  the  soddca 
death  of  Constantius  at  M<^MocreDe,  near  Tshm 
in  Cilicia  (3rd  of  Novembei^  a.  d,  361),  pceveeled 
that  calamity,  and  made  Julian  the  tale  master  of 
the  empire.  [Julianus.]  By  his  third  wife, 
Maxima  Faustina,  Constantius  left  one  *<«^*«», 
who  was  afterwards  married  to  the  emperm  Om- 
tian.  (Amm.  Blare,  lib.  xiv. — xxL ;  Zosimos,  lik 
ii.  iiL ;  Agathias,  lib.  iv. ;  Enseb.  VUa  Oamttmlm 
lib.  iv. ;  Eutrop.  lib.  x.  5,  &c;  Jnlian.  OrmL  L  i.; 
Liban.  OraL  iiL~x.;  Zonar.  lib.  xiii ;  the  aathn- 
ties  referred  to  under  Constantinus  II.  and  Coa- 
stans  I. ;  Ti}kmontfHuioinde$Ew^ptnmr»,)  [W  J.] 


COIN  OP  CONOTANTIDS  R. 

CONSTA'NTIUS  III.,  emperor  of  the  West, 
A.  o.  421,  was  bom  in  lUyria  in  the  latter  psit 
of  the  4th  century  of  our  aera.  He  became  esriy 
known  by  his  military  deeds,  and  was  beloved  il 
the  court  of  the  emperor  Hononos,  as  wefl  as 
among  the  people  and  the  soldiers,  for  his  taksts 
and  amiable  yet  eneigetic  character,  whidi  vtn 
enhanced  by  extraordinary  manly  beanty.  Wka 
the  tyrant  Constantino,  after  his  return  fron  Itsly, 
was  besieged  in  Aries  by  his  rebellioos  and  luaiMfti 
general,  Gerontius,  Constantius  was  despatched  by 
Uonorius  to  reduce  Gaol  and  Spain  to  obedienee; 
but  the  emperor  refrained  from  sending  tiMfs  mm 
to  Britain,  since  this  coontry  was  then  in  a  hofs- 
leas  state  of  revolt  against  everything  Rosnaa.  it  is 
reUted  under  Constantino  the  tyrant  [p.  831]  hsv 
Constantius,  whose  first  lieutenant  was  Ulpk^  a 
Goth,  compelled  Gerontius  to  raise  the  si^  aad 
to  fly  to  the  Pyrenees,  where  be  perished.  Ctt- 
stantius  then  continued  the  siege ;  but,  shho^gb 
closely  confined,  his  adversaiy  fonnd  means  to  send 
one  Edobicus  or  Edovinchus  into  Oennauy,  far  the 
purpose  of  calling  the  nations  beyond  the  Rhine  l» 
his  assistance.  Edobicus  so<m  retozned  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  Prankish  and  Alemanaic  aaxilk- 
aries ;  but,  instead  of  surprising  Coostaatiaa,  she 
Utter  surprised  him,  having  suddenly  left  his  csaf^ 
and  marched  to  attack  the  barbanans,  vhsa  he 
and  Ulphilas  met  widi  beyond  the  Rh^  aad  de- 
feated entirely.  Edovicus  was  mudered  by  a 
friend  in  whose  house  he  had  taken  refege,  aad 
the  murderer  presented  the  bead  of  Edovicaa  t» 
the  victor,  expecting  a  recompense.  Wkh  the 
virtue  of  an  ancient  Roman,  Constantias  nfcMd 
to  accept  the  hideous  present,  and  ocdeted  the 
murderer  to  be  tamed  out  of  his  csa^p  stn^ghl' 
way.  Constantius  hastened  back  ts  Azieai  se- 
sumed  the  interrupted  siege,  and  fottsd  CoastiB- 
tine  to  surrender,  whose  fete  is  rdated  ia  has  fifcu 

Constantius  was  rewarded  fiir  his  vidvy  If 
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Hannruu  with  the  eoDiiUihip  (a.  d.  4li),  ind  VH 
■lu  ooited  comH  and  patriciiu.     In  >-  IK  414  h« 
I  AUnlphiu,   who  upported   the 
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Hoooniu,  who,  tnei  being  s  cutUTe  di  Ui 
Oothic  kiagt,  AtBolpbui  ifto  whom  ibe  « 
ried),  Sigericiu,  and  WftlliB,  liiice  41u,  ww 
giren  up  in  417  by  Willia.  who  became  on 
bUj  of  the  Homani.  Conitantiui  iiflerwardB  in- 
duced Lim  to  cede  the  conqaeiti  which  he  hftd 
cade  in  Spain  to  HoQoniUf  and  Waliia  receiTed 
ia  compenutisn  Aquilania  II.  and  pnbabl;  alio 
NvTempopnlaiua,  or  Aquilania  III.  From  ttiii 
tins  ToiAooia  became  the  capital  of  the  We>t- 
Goihic  kingi.  la  431  (8lh  of  February),  Ho- 
Dcriui  con&md  upon  Conitantioi  the  dignity 
tiAogtutOM  and  the  aathority  of  aco-emperoc  of 
Ihe  We*t:  Theodoilut  II.,  empeior  of  the  Eut, 
haling  refued  to  recogoiio  him  a*  Angnitnt,  Cen- 
■tuitia*  preisred  f>  make  mr  agalnil  him ;  but, 
before  actual  hottililiea  bad  broken  out,  he  died 
at  Rarenns,  on  the  tlch  of  September,  421,  afUr 
a  (hart  leign  of  not  quite  (even  msntbi.  After 
hii  Bcceuion  he  wai  more  aeTere  than  he  need  to 
he,  hat  it  sectni  that  he  doea  not  deserve  reproaches 
for  it,  aince  he  iheved  that  ■ererity  in  restoring 
domeaiic  peace  to  Ila)y  and  Rome,  Hhen  ambitious 
men  of  all  natisns  caused  diituiboaces  of  the  want 
description.  Hit  childnu  by  Flaeidia  nere  Flaviut 
PWdiiu  Valentinianus,  afterwords  Valentioian 
III.,  emperor,  and  JnMaOnlaHonoiia,  afterward* 
betrotbed  to  Attila.  Only  gold  coins  of  Conttan- 
tiq*  have  been  found ;  they  are  taj  me.  (Zotim, 
lib.  T.  (lit.  and  lib.  ri.,  the  chief  antbority ;  Soiom. 
ii.  13—16;  Ores.  yii.  42,  43;  Pbilostorg.  liL 
4,12;  Tbeoph.  pp.  66—72,  ed.  Pane;  Prosper, 
Oto-u  Theodosio  Aug.  IV.  Corn,  to.)      [W.  P.] 


prolonged  the  war  on  that  ground.     Canitantius 

was  iJterwards  charged  with  high  trcuon,  and 

crucified  by  order  of  hit  matter.     (Priicus,  in  Kr- 

eerpt.  d»  Ltgat.  pp.  54,  67,  69,  ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.) 

CONSTA'NTIUS,  a  presbyter  of  Lyons,  who 

flourished  towardi  the  dose  of  the  fifUi  century, 

has  been  characterised  by  a  French  writn  as  at 

~'     "lecenai  and  the  Aiislarchui  of  the  lite- 

if  tbat  period,  fostering  them  by  hia 

and  training  them  to  excellence  by  hit 

coonseL     We  find  four  letters  addressed  to  him 

his  friend  Sidonius  Apullinaris,  firom  the  first 

which  ve  learn,  that  this  collection  of  epistle* 

'       '  ' "  '      ibmitted  to  his 


CONSTA'NTIUS   CALLUS.       [CoNtTAN- 
T.i.a.1 

CONSTA'NTIUS,  a  natiTe  of  Gaol,  wa*  p 
nte  *a:retary  to  Attila  and  fait  brother  Bleda, 

whom  he  wa*  recommended  by  Aetin*.  Constait- 
liut  was  a  rery  rapacious  man.  Ilaiing  beei 
■ent  to  the  court  of  Tbeodotius  II.  to  Degotiati 
a  lasting  peace,  he  promised  to  promote  the  in 
(enest  of  the  emperor  if  be  would  give  him  a  ricl 
woman  in  marriage.  Theodoiius  offered  him  Ibi 
hand  of  B  daughter  of  Satuminus,  Comet  Domeati' 
comm,  who  was  tery  rich,  hut  wbo  had  beei 
(■rried  off  by  Zeno,  Praefectui  Orient.  Con 
nantiui  baling  complained  aboat  it  to  Attila,  this 
liing  threatened  to  inrade  Oreece  if  the  emperor 
did  Dot  produce  the  woman,  and  at  Tbeodouut 
vas  nnable  to  do  10,  Attila  availed  himself  of  the 
drmnulaoce  at  a  pretext  ibr  making  war  upon  the 
rmperor.  Daring  this  war  (t.  D.  441)  he  laid 
infft  to  Sinninm.  The  bishop  of  Simium  sent  a 
cDjisiderable  quantity  of  gold   and  ulver  vessel* 


belonging  to  his  ehard>  to  ConttanUtis,  reqnesting 

that  he  would  keep  them 
town  thonld  be  taken  an 

aahitrantomiDoasethe 

heMinlotbehandtof 

the  victors.     But  Conitantius  kept  tboia  vessels  for 

himself  u.d  pledged  there 

to  a  hanker  of  the  name 

ofSylvanut.     Whenafte 

the  capture  of  Siimium 

and  the  captiTity  of  the 
formed  of  the  robbery,  he 

biihop,  Attila  wai  in- 

iieupSylvanuaandbii 

property,  and  Theodnu'u* 
with  the  demand,  Attila 

laving  Reused  to  comply 

iitantiDs,  at  the  reqatit  of  Patient,  biihop  of 
Lyons,  drew  up  a  biooraphy  of  Oetmanus,  bishop 
of  Aniaire,  who  died  in  a.  n.  448.  This  work, 
entitled  VUa  S.  Otrmani  Epiieopi  Auluiiodortiuit, 
appears  from  the  second  dedication  to  have  been 
'  '  '  t  1.  D.  4HS,  and  it  contained  in  the 
Surius  and  of  the  BoUanditti  under 
'Sainta  of  July.  It  was  rendered  into  verse 
Ericus,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Auxerre.  who 
lived  about  t.  D.  969,  and  trantlaled  into  French 
by  Amauld  d'Andilly. 

Some  penons  have  ascribed  to  Coostantius  the 
"Vita  S.  Jnsti  Lugduntniit  Epiieopi,"  who  died 
in  A.  D.  390,  but  there  it  no  eridence  that  he  was 
the  author.  This  perfoimants  alto  will  be  found 
in  Surius  under  September  2nd,  and  has  been 
translated  into  French  by  Le  Maitie  de  Sacy  in 
his  "  Viet  des  Pere*  du  Desert."  [W.  R.] 

CONSUS,  an  ancient  Roman  divinity,  whose 
name  ia  derived  by  Mm*  from  mass,  i.  e.  rxmitiJo 
(Plot.  AoL  Hi  TerttUL  da  j^wtf.  5),  while  other* 
regard  it  at  a  eontnu^on  of  amdiliu.  (Ptendo- 
Aicon.  H  Cfc.  VtTT.  ii.  10.)  AH  we  know  aboat 
the  nature  of  this  divinity  is  limited  to  what  may 
be  inferred  from  ths  etymology  of  ike  name,  and 
from  the  rite*  and  ceremonies  which  were  obaeried 
at  hit  fettival,  the  GHUu/ia.  (Diet,  o/ AiiL  :  v.) 
With  regard  to  the  former,  some  call  him  the  god 
of  secret  delibentions.  and  olhen  the  hidden  or 
mysterious  god,  tbat  is,  a  god  of  the  lover  regions. 
The  story  about  the  introduction  of  his  worship 
throws  no  light  upon  the  qneition,  since  both  ex- 
planations are  equally  in  accordance  with  it. 
Wben  after  the  building  of  Rome  the  Romani  had 
no  women,  it  it  taid,  and  wben  their  suit  to  obtain 
them  Erom  the  neighbouring  tribes  wat  rejected, 
Romulut  tpread  a  report,  Uiat  he  had  found  the 
altar  of  an  unknown  god  boned  under  the  esrth. 
The  god  was  called  Connu,  and  Romulus  vowed 
sacrifice*  and  a  festival  to  bim,  if  fae  lucoeeded  in 
the  plan  he  devised  to  obtain  wivei  for  his  Ro- 
mans. (Plot.  L  c  ,-  Dionyt.  ii.  30,  Ac.)  Livy  (i. 
9)  calls  the  god  Neptunni  Equeitrit.  Harlung 
{Die  Bilig.  d.  AoflL  ii.  p.  87)  has  pointed  out 
reasons  niliicient  to  shew,  that  Consus  mutt  be  re- 
garded at  no  inlemal  divinity ;   ihii  notion  is 
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implied  in  the  tradition  of  hii  altar  being  found 
under  the  earth,  and  alio  in  the  &ct  that  moles 
and  honet,  which  were  nnder  the  especial  protec- 
tion (^  the  infernal  divinities,  were  nsed  in  the 
races  at  the  Consoalia,  and  were  treated  with 
especial  care  and  solemnity  on  that  occasion.  [L.  S.] 

COON  (K^Mf),  a  son  of  Antenor  and  brother  of 
Iphidamas,  who  wonnded  Agamemnon,  but  was 
afterwards  slain  by  him.  He  was  represented  on 
the  chest  of  Cypselus.  (Hom.  //.  xL  248,  ftc, 
xix.  S3;  Pans.  t.  19.  $  1.)  [L.  S.] 

COPHEN  or  COFHES  (Ktufr^p^  K^i),  son 
of  the  satrap  Artabasus  [No.  4,  p.  368,  b.),  was 
appointed  to  convey  to  Damascus  the  tieasures  of 
l)areiu&»  when  the  latter  marched  from  Babylon  to 
meet  Alexander,  b.  c.  333.  (Arr.  ^1106.  ii  15 ; 
comp.  Curt  iiL  10.)  The  fiivour  with  which 
Alexander  regarded  Artabaxus  was  extended  also 
to  Cophen,  iraom  we  find  mentioned  among  the 
young  Asiatic  nobles  that  were  enrolled  in  the 
body  of  cavalry  called  "ATiy/io,  in  the  re-organixa- 
tion  of  the  army  in  b.  a  424.  (Arr.  Anab.  vii.  6 ; 
comp.  Polyb.  v.  25,  65,  xxxL  3.)  [E.  E.] 

COPO'NIUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  fiunily, 
which  originally  came  from  Tibur.  The  name 
occurs  in  an  inscription  found  at  Tibur. 

1.  T.  C0PONIU8,  of  Tibur,  a  man  of  distin- 
guished merit  and  rank,  was  made  a  RcNnan  dtixen 
upou  the  condemnation  of  C.  Masso,  whom  he 
accused.     (Cic  pro  Balb»  23.) 

2.  M.  C0PONIU8,  had  a  celebrated  law-suit  re- 
specting an  inheritance  with  M\  Curius,  b.  c.  93. 
The  cause  of  Coponius  was  pleaded  by  Q.  Scaevola, 
and  that  of  Curius  by  L.  Crassus,  in  tiie  court  of 
the  centumviri.  (Cic.  de  OraL  L  39,  ii.  32,  Bmi, 
52.)    [Curius.] 

3.  4.  T.  and  C.  Coponu,  two  gmidsons  of  No. 
1,  are  spoken  of  by  Cicero  in  b.  0.  56  as  two 
young  men  of  great  acquirements.  (Cic.  pro  BoJBk 
23,  pro  Cad,  10.)  C.  Coponius  is  probably  the 
same  as  Na  6. 

5.  Coponius,  was  left  in  command  of  Carrae  in 
the  expedition  of  Crassus  against  the  Parthiaas, 
B.  c  53.  (Pint  Crau,  27.)  He  may  also  have 
been  the  same  as  No.  6. 

6.  C.  Coponius,  one  of  the  praetors  on  the 
breaking  ■  out  of  the  civil  war  in  B.  c.  49.  He 
espoused  the  side  of  Pompey,  followed  him  into 
Greece,  and  had  the  command  of  the  Rhodian 
ships  conjointly  with  C.  Marcellns.  fCic.  ad  AU, 
viiu- 12,  A. ;  Caes.  B.  C  iii  5,  26 ;  Cic  d«  Din,  L 
32,  iL  55.)  Coponius  was  proscribed  by  the 
triumvirs  in  b.  0.  43,  but  his  wife  obtained  his 
pardon  from  Antony  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  honour. 
(Appian,  B,  C.  iii.  40.)  He  is  afterwards  men- 
tioned shortly  before  the  battle  of  Actium  as  the 
fothei^in-Uw  of  Silius,  and  as  a  greatly  respected 
member  of  the  senate.    (VelL  Pat.  iu  83.) 

The  following  coin  was  probably  struck  by  order 
of  this  Coponius.  It  contains  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Apollo,  with  the  inscription  Q.  Sicinius 
Illvm  (that  is,  of  the  mint),  and  on  the  reverse 
a  club  with  the  skin  of  a  lion  upon  it,  and  the  in- 
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scrintion  C.  Coponius  Pb.  S.  C.  Hie  reverse  bo 
doubt  has  reference  to  Hercuks,  whose  woi^ 
prevailed  at  Tibur. 

COPO'NIUS,  a  Roman  sculptor,  andior  of  the 
fourteen  statues  of  nations  conqiMied  by  Pompejr, 
which  were  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  poitusei 
belonging  to  the  theatre  of  Pompey  at  Rome,  whk& 
gave  to  this  entrance-hall  the  name  of  Portiem  ad 
NaHonei,  This  was  boilt  by  Pompey  himseU^  sad 
afterwards  restored  by  Augustus.  (Flin.  JS.N, 
xxxvi.  4.  §§  12, 13;  Suet  Oamd.  46;  Serv.  mi 
Virg,  Aen.  vitL  720;  Thiersch,  EpodL  p.  296 ;  Ur- 
lichs,  Bfisc&mft.  lier  .Sieoctt  ilom,  iiL  3,  p. 59.)  [I.U.] 

COPREUS  (Kmrpctff),  a  son  of  Pdops  wiA 
fiither  of  Periphetes.  After  having  murdoed 
Iphitus,  he  fled  from  Elis  to  Mycenae,  where  hr 
vros  purified  by  Eurystheus,  who  employed  him  Is 
inform  Heracles  of  the  labonn  he  had  to  pexfosm. 
(Hom.  IL  XV.  639;  ApoUod.  L  5.  $  1.)  Euripidei 
in  his  '^  Hendeidae^  makes  him  the  liexald  ef 
Eurystheus.  [L.  &] 

CORAX  (K^),  a  Sicilian,  who,  afler  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Thiasybnins  from  Syracuse  (b.  c  467), 
by  his  oratorical  povrers  acquired  so  mudi  mfloeBee 
over  the  dtizens,  that  for  a  connderslile  time  he 
was  the  leading  man  in  the  cammoQweahh.  Tie 
great  increase  of  litigation  consequent  cm  Hat  coa- 
fusion  produced  by  the  expulsion  of  the  tynaii 
and  the  claims  of  those  whom  they  had  dqnved 
of  their  property,  gave  a  new  impobe  to  the  piac^ 
tioe  of  forensic  eloquence.  Corax  iqyplied  himsrif 
to  the  study  of  its  principles,  opened  a  achoel  of 
rhetoric,  and  wrote  a  treatise  (entitled  T^x^)  «Bi* 
bodying  such  rules  of  the  art  as  he  had  diaooverol. 
He  is  commonly  mentioned,  with  his  popll  llaak 
as  the  founder  of  the  art  of  rhetoik ;  h«  wis  st 
any  rate  the  earliest  writer  on  the  sobjecL  Hii 
work  has  entirely  perished.  It  has  been  coajeo- 
tured  (by  Gamier,  3f«m.  de  rimgt^mL  de  Prmm, 
CUiaae  d'HitUnre^  Tol.  ii.  p.  44,  &c.,  and  othecsX 
though  upon  very  slight  and  insufficient  gramis^ 
that  the  treatise  entitled  Bketorioa,  ad  Aleuimfrm, 
found  amongst  the  works  of  Aristotle,  is  the  wt^ 
posed  lost  work  of  Corax.  (Cic.  BrmL  12,  de  Ont 
1.  20,  iii.  21 ;  Aristot  lOeL  iL  24 ;  QnintiL  m.  1; 
Mongitor,  Bibl,  SiettL  i.  p.  146,  &C.,  ii  pu  267,  &&; 
Westermann,  Gesch,  der  GriedL  Berediaamkei^  i 
§  27,  note  5,  &&,  §  68,  notes  8,  27.)     [C  P.  IL] 

CORBIS  and  ORSUA,  two  Spaidsh  chidSk 
and  cousins-german,  fought  in  the  pruseiictt  d 
Scipio  at  New  Carthage  in  Spain,  b.  c  206;,  fir 
ihe  soyereignty  of  the  town  of  Ibis.  (Lot.  zxtb. 
21;  Val  Max.  ix.  11,  extern.  1.) 

CCRBULO,  CN.  DOMITIUS,  a  mb  «f 
Vestilia,  who  vros  married  first  to  Herdonias,  aileh 
wards  to  Pomponius,  and  at  last  to  Orfitos.  He 
vros  accordingly  a  brother  of  Caesonia,  the  wi&  of 
Caligiihu  He  was  invested  with  the  pnetoBab? 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  after  the 
expiration  of  this  office  was  conuniaDoned  by  Tbt- 
rius  and  aft^wards  by  Caligula  to  sapeiintaid  tbe 
improvement  of  the  high-roads  in  Italy,  whkh  t^ 
carelessness  of  the  magistrates  had  allowned  to  ttl 
into  decay.  While  engaged  upon  this  nndeft^ac 
he  committed  acts  of  cruelty  and  extortion,  ptofes- 
bly  in  compliance  with  commands  wluch  he  r^ 
ceived  from  Caligula,  who  rewarded  his  pcooe«da|e« 
with  the  honour  of  consul  soffMtus  in  ▲.  n.  33. 
In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  however,  he 


to  account  for  these  prooeedinga,  and 

had  been  injured  by  him  were  indfinifird  as  ftr 
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poinble.  In  47,  however,  Corbnlo  obtained 
the  command  of  an  anny  in  Germany,  and  fooght 
with  great  snccess  against  the  Chauci  under  their 
leader  Oennascos.  He  maintained  excellent  dis- 
cipline among  his  troops,  and  acted  with  great 
caution  and  oonrage.  His  success  excited  either 
the  fear  or  jealousy  of  CUudius,  ibr  he  was  com- 
manded to  lead  his  army  back  to  the  western  banks 
of  the  Rhine.  Corbnlo  obeyed,  though  with  re- 
hictance,  as  his  career  was  thus  checked  without 
any  necessity;  but  to  prevent  his  soldiers  from 
becoming  demoralized  by  inactivity,  he  made  them 
dig  a  canal  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhme,  of 
23,000  paces  in  length,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
immdation  of  the  country  by  the  tide  of  the  sea. 
In  54,  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Nero,xCorbulo 
was  entrusted  with  the  supreme  command  against 
the  Parthians,  whose  king,  Vologeses,  had  invaded 
Armenia  and  expelled  its  king,  Rhadamistus,  who 
was  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans.  But  as 
Vologeses  was  engaged  in  quelling  an  insurrection 
of  hu  own  son,  Vardanes,  he  withdrew  his  troops 
from  Armenia,  and  gave  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Arsaddae  as  hostages 
to  the  Romansu  But,  a  few  years  later,  a.  d.  58, 
the  war  broke  out  afresh,  and  Corbulo  fought 
with  great  success  against  Tiridates,  the  brother  of 
Votogeses,  who  now  claimed  the  throne  of  Armenia. 
Corbnlo  took  the  towns  of  Artaxata  and  Tigiano- 
oerta,  and  secured  the  throne  to  Tigranes,  to  whom 
Nero  had  given  the  kingdom  of  Armenia.  In  63, 
Vologeses  and  Tiridates  renewed  the  war ;  and,  as 
Corbulo  had  to  protect  Syria,  Caesennius  Paetus 
was  sent  into  Armenia ;  but  he  conducted  the  war 
with  so  much  inability  and  want  of  success,  that 
Corbnlo  was  in  the  end  gkd  to  see  Vologeses  wiU* 
ing  to  conclude  a  treaty  by  which  both  the  Romans 
and  Parthians  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Armenia^ 
But  Tiridates  soon  after  took  possession  of  Arme- 
nia, and  then  sent  an  insultbg  letter  to  Rome, 
requesting  Nero^s  sanction  to  Ms  title  of  king  of 
Armenia.  This  conduct  occasioned  a  renewal  of 
the  war,  and  Corbulo  marched  with  a  strong  army 
into  Armenia.  But  the  Parthians  had  become 
tired,  of  incessant  warfiue:  they  sued  for  peace, 
and  Tiridates  condescended  to  lay  down  his  crown 
before  a  statue  of  Nero,  in  order  to  receive  it  back 
at  Rome  from  the  hands  of  the  emperor  himself. 
Corbnlo  sent  Annius,  his  son*  in-law,  to  accompany 
Tiridates  to  Rome,  in  order  to  attest  his  own  fide- 
lity to  the  emperor. 

Corbnlo  was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the 
time,  and  amid  the  univeraal  hatred  which  Nero 
had  drawn  upon  himself,  Corbulo  remained  fiuth- 
fitl  to  hiuL  His  power  and  influence  with  the 
arm  J  were  very  great,  and  if  he  had  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  an  insunection,  he  would  have  been 
sore  of  obtaining  the  imperial  dignity.  But  he 
seems  never  to  have  entertained  such  a  thought : 
the  reward  he  earned  for  his  fidelity  was — death. 
For,  in  A.  D.  67,  when  Nero  was  in  Greece,  he 
invited  Corbulo  to  come  to  him.  As  soon  as  the 
latter  landed  at  Cenchreae,  Nero  gave  orders  for 
his  execution.  When  Corbulo  was  informed  of  his 
firte,  he  plunged  his  sword  into  his  breast,  exclaim- 
ing, «  WeU  deserved  I"  (Plin.  H.  N,  ii.  70,  vi.  8, 
13,  vii.  5 ;  Tac  Ann,  iii  31,  ix.  18,  &C.,  xiii.  6, 
Ac,  34,  &C.,  xiv.  23,  &&,  xv.  1,  &c.,  26,  &C., 
i/tsl.  iL  76 ;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  15,  Ix.  30,  hii.  19, 
Ac,  kdii.  17  ;  Frontin.  SiroUg.  iv.  2,  7,  ii.  9, 
IT.  1.)  [L.S.] 
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CORDACA  (Ko^jra),  a  surname  of  Artemis 
in  Elis,  derived  fri)m  an  indecent  dance  called 
Kdpda^y  which  the  companions  of  Pelops  are  said 
to  have  performed  in  honour  of  the  goddess  after 
a  victory  which  they  had  won.  (Pans,  vi  22. 
§  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CORDUS,  AE'LIUS,  or  Jiwius  Cordur, 
apparently  different  designations  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual— ^an  historian  perpetually  quoted  by  Capito- 
linus  in  his  biographies  of  Albinus,  the  Maximins, 
the  Gordians,  and  Maximus  with  Balbinus.  He 
appears  to  have  been  an  accurate  chronicler  of 
trivial  fiicts.   (Capit  Albm,  c  11.)         [W.  R.] 

CORDUS,  CAE'SIUS,  governor  of  Crete,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was 
accused  by  Ancharius  Priscus  of  extortion  in  his 
province.  The  accusation  was  supported  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Cyrene,  which  was  included  in  the 
province  of  Crete,  and  Cordus  was  condemned. 
(Tac.  Ann,  iiu  38,  70.) 

CORDUS,  CREMU'TIUS,  a  Roman  historian, 
who,  after  having  lived  long  and  blamelessly,  was 
impeached  by  two  of  his  own  clients  before  Tibe- 
rius <^  having  praised  Brutus  and  denominated 
Cassius  **  the  hut  of  the  Romans^ — **  crimine,** 
says  Tacitus,  **  novo  ac  tunc  primum  audito.** 
His  real  offence,  however,  was  the  fr^eedom  of 
speech  in  which  he  had  indulged  against  Sejanus, 
for  the  woric  in  which  the  objectionable  passages 
occurred  had  been  published  for  many  years,  and 
had  been  read  with  approbation  by  Augustus  him- 
sell  Perceiving  frvm  the  relentless  aspect  of  the 
emperor  that  there  was  no  room  for  hope,  Cordus 
delivered  an  apology,  the  substance  of  which  has 
been  preserved  or  fiEd>ricated  by  Tacitus,  appealing 
to  the  impunity  enjoyed  under  similar  circum- 
stances by  all  preceding  annalists,  and  then  quitting 
the  senate-house  retired  to  his  own  mansion,  where 
he  starved  himself  to  death,  (a.  d.  25.)  The 
subservient  fiithera  ordained  that  his  works  should 
be  burned  by  the  aediles  in  the  city,  and  by  the 
public  authorities  wherever  elsewhere  found,  but 
copies  were  so  much  the  more  eagerly  treasured  in 
concealment  by  his  daughter  Marcia  and  by  his 
friends,  who  afterwards  gave  them  again  to  the 
world  with  the  full  permission  of  Caligula.  A  few 
scanty  fragments  are  contained  in  the  seventh  of 
the  Suasoriae  of  Seneca. 

(Tac  Aim.  iv.  34,  35  ;  Sueton.  Odav,  35,  Tib, 
61,  Cal^,  16;  Senec  Swuor.  viL,  and  especially 
his  Coniolatio  addressed  to  Marcia,  the  daughter 
of  Cremutius  Cordus,  cc.  1  and  22;  Dion  Cass. 
IvE  24.)  [W.  R.] 

CORDUS,  JUNIUS.    [Cordus,  Ablius.] 

CORDUS,  MUCIUa  This  surname  was  borne 
1^  some  of  the  Scaevohie  [Scabvolab],  and  occun 
on  the  annexed  coin  of  the  Muda  gens.  The 
obvene  represents  two  heads,  the  one  crowned 
with  laurel  and  the  other  with  a  heknet,  which 
would  appear  from  the  letters  on  each  side  to 
represent  Honos  and  Virtus :  the  letters  Kalbni 
underneath  refer  to  some  monbers  of  the  Fufia 
gens.  [Calbnds.]  On  the  reverse  two  women 
are  standing,  the  one  on  the  left  representing  Italia 
and  the  one  on  the  right  Roma,  the  former  hold- 
ing a  cornucopia  in  her  hand,  and  the  latter  with 
a  sceptre  in  her  hand  and  her  foot  on  a  globe : 
beneath  is  Cordi.  Who  the  Calenus  and  Cordus 
are,  mentioned  on  the  coin,  is  quite  uncertain.  The 
figures  of  Italia  and  Roma  would  seem  to  refer  to 
the  times  when  harmony  was  established  between 
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Rmac  Bcd  tlis  peopls  of  Italy  alter  tlie  So^  war. 

(Eckhel,  T.  pp.  320,  256.) 


CORE  (lU^X  f>*  nxiden.  •  none  by  which 
PcrMphane uoAm tailed.  [PiiuiPBONB.]  [US.] 

CORE,  dT  Corinth,  mendDned  among  the  mythic 
■torin  of  the  loentioa  of  eculptore.  ^lin.  H.  N. 
xxiT.  43;  Athenag.  UgaLfiroCtaiA.t.\1.)  [L.U.] 

L.  CORFI'DIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  whom. 
CicciQ  nwntioned  in  hit  OTotion  for  Ugariu,  B.  d 
46,  aa  one  of  the  di^tipguithed  men  who  wen  ici- 
terceding  with  Caeiiir  on  behalf  of  Liguiui ;  but 
Bt^r  the  oration  wai  pnbliihed,  Cicero  wai  n- 
Dinded  that  he  had  made  a  miitahe  in  menlianing 
the  name  of  Coifidiai,  u  the  latteT  had  died  befo^e 
the  ipe«h  waa  deliTered.  (Cic  pro  Liffar.  11, 
ad  AU.  liii.  <i.)  ll  ii  probably  thii  Coi^dini  of 
whole  letura  to  life  an  onmung  lale  ii  teialed  by 
PUny  on  the  anthority  of  Varro.  (H.  N.  rii,  i2.) 
_  COKINNA  {K6pirva),  ■  Qraek  poeleaa,  a  na- 
tiTe  of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia.  Aocording  to  aome 
accoonli  (Eudocia,  p.  270 1  Welcker,  in  Crenicr'i 
JUtletau,  iL  pp.  10-17),  the  wa«  the  daufhter  of 
Achelodonu  and  Pioeiatia.  On  aeconnt  of  her 
loDR  reiidence  in  Thebe«,  the  wia  wmetimea  called 
a  ThebsiL  She  flonriihed  aboDt  the  b^inning  of 
the  fifth  century  B.  c*  and  waa  a  contepipaniy  of 
Pindar,  whom  ihe  ii  eaid  to  tiBTe  ijiitmcted  (Plot. 
de  Olor.  Jihen.  it.  p.  3tB,  a,),  and  with  whom  (he 
atrovo  for  a  prize  at  the  pnhtie  gamei  at  Thebes 
Aceording  to  Aelian  (  T.  tf.  liii.  26),  iho  puned 
the  victory  OTer  faim  fi«  timea,  Panaanio  (ii. 
23.  $  3)  doei  not  apeak  of  more  than  one  lictory, 
and  mentioiu  a  picture  which  he  aaw  at  Tanagra, 
in  which  the  waa  rcpnaented  binding  her  hui 
with  a  fillet  in  token  of  her  victory,  which  he 
attribute!  w  nnch  to  her  beauty  and  to  the  dr- 
eumitsnce  that  the  wrote  m  the  Aeolic  dialect,  ai 
to  ber  poetical  talenti.  At  a  later  period,  when 
Pindar'i  bme  waa  more  aeennly  ettabliihed,  ahe 
blamed  her  contemporair,  Uyrtia,  for  entering  into 
a  nmihiT  conteat  with  him.  (ApoUon.  DyB«>L  in 
Wolf;  CMhhh  Cann.  p.  S6,  &e.)  The  Aeolic 
dialect  employed  by  Corinna  had  many  Boeotian 
peeuliaritiet  {Eu»talh.  ad  Od.  toll  p.  376.  10, 
vdll.  loLa  p.  364.  22,  ed.  Lipt;  Volt  i  c) 
She  appeoia  to  hare  intended  her  poemi  chiefly 
for  Boeotian  ean ;  hence  the  numeroni  local  refer- 
ence* connected  with  Boeotia  to  be  found  in  them. 
(Pant.  ii.  20.  $  1 ;  Steph.  Byi.  i.  c.  Oiartui; 
Enatalh.  ad  IL  n>l.  i.  p.  215.  2.  ed.  Lipa. ;  SchoL 
ad  A,^L  Mod.  ii.  1177.)  They  were  coUected  in 
liie  booki,  and  were  chieHy  of  a  lyrical  kind,  com- 
priaing  cboriJ  nn^  lyrical  nomea,  pvtheniaf  epi- 
gnmi,  and  emlic  and  heroic  poema     The  laat, 

fcrm.  Among  them  we  find  mentioned  one  enti- 
tled laiaiH,  and  one  Ue  Sena  agaail  Tieia. 
Only  a  few  unimportant  fragmenta  &aTe  been  pre. 

Statnea  were  erected  to  Corinna  in  difierent 
IBita  of  Oreecs,  and  aha  wat  ranked  aa  the  fint 
and  moat  diatingoiahed  of  the  nine  Ifrial  Uuaea. 


CORIOLANU& 
She  waa  nunamed  Miw  (the  Fly}.  We  kn 
mention  of  a  yomiger  Corinna  of  Tnebea,  alao  Mr 
named  Hyia,  who  ia  probably  tin  mMK  with  te 
contempomry  of  Pindu.  And  ao  alao  ii  [iiiMilj 
a  Myia  or  Corinna  of  The^ae  who  ia  a^tiotifd 
(Snidai,  <.e.  lUpum).  The  b^nenu  that  an  Ut 
may  be  fbnnd  in  Ch.  WolTi  PliiL  oAo  Fttgrn-d 
Ehg.  Hambiug,l734,andinA.Schi>adn'aPaa 
GroK.  Fragm.  Oittaai,  1S02.  [CF.M.} 

CORINNUS  (KifpC™),  waa,  accordiiv  taSai' 
daa  (l  D.),  an  epic  poet,  a  naliTe  of  llioB,  wW 
lived  before  Homer,  in  the  time  of  the  Tioiaa  WB, 
and  wrote  an  Uiid,  frmn  which  Homer  bonaweJ 
the  aigmnent  of  hia  poem.  He  alao,  Kcordtng  la 
the  aame  anthorily,  nng  the  war  of  Dafdaan 
with  the  PaphlagODiana.  He  ia  likewiK  sid  » 
have  been  a  pDpil  of  Palanedea,  and  to  ban  nit- 
len  in  the  Doric  characten  ioTented  by  the  latla 
(Soidaa,  I.  v.;  Endoda,  p.  271  ;  Fabric.  BiL 
Graeci.  16.)  [C.  P.  JL] 

CORINTHUS  (IU,Kr«nX  accoTdiBg  to  tte 
local  tradition  of  Corinth,  a  ud  of  Zena  aad  dc 
founder  of  the  town  of  Corinth.  (Pana.  iL  1.  f  1; 
SchoL  ad  Piml.  Nem.  vii.  165.)  Then  an  tw* 
other  mythical  beinga  of  thia  name.  (Pana.  u,  IL 
$  8{  ApoUod.  iu.  16.  g2.)  [L.S.] 

CORIOLA'NUS,  C,  or  mora  propeity,  C*. 
MA'RCIUS.  the  hero  of  one  of  the  moat  biwtifai 
of  the  cariy  Roman  l^endi,  vrna  laid  to  haie  lea 
the  son  of  a  deacendant  of  king  Ancva  JIvbl 
Hia  mother'a  name,  according  to  the  beat  isthn- 
tiea,  waa  Vetnria  (Plutarch  callt  h«  Volmaaia). 
He  hiat  hia  bther  while  yet  a  child,  and  naiia  ife 
training  of  hia  mother,  whom  he  loved  eneedBfff , 
grew  np  to  be  a  biave  and  valiant  Bian ;  bit  bt 
waa  Ukewiae  noted  for  hia  imperiant  and  fttmk 
tonper.  He  wai  Mud  to  have  Ibng^t  in  the  hud* 
by  the  hke  Regillua,  and  to  hate  win  a  civic 
Clown  in  iL  To  explain  hia  aumajme,  CsialaDB^ 
the  legend  told  how  in  a  war  with  the  YgtadaM 
their  capital,  Corioli,  waa  attacked  by  the  BamHBK. 
When  the  enemy  made  a  lally,  Maidoa  n  tfe 
head  of  a  few  Inave  men  drove  them  back,  aa^ 
then,  ainglc-banded  (for 
tupport  him),  drove  the  1 
the  other  tide  of  the  town.  So  in  nomty  af  b« 
prowess  the  auname  Coiiolanna  was  gives  Urn. 
Bnt  his  haoghty  bearing  towazda  the  co^MBava 
excited  their  iear  and  dialike,  and  when  be  i*«a  a 
candidate  for  the  coniulihip,  they  refiiaed  to  Aaa 
him.  After  thia,  when  there  waa  a  ^— ™>tr  ki  tW 
dty,  and  a  Greek  prince  aer 
Coriolannaadviied  that  it  afaou 
to  the  commona,  onloa  they  save  up  th 
For  thia  he  waa  impeached  and  co 
exile.     He  now  took  refuge  among  the  Vol 

Romana.  Attiua  Talliua,  the  king  ef  the  Tab- 
ciani,  fonud  a  pnteal  for  a  qmurel,  and.  war  waa 
decbired.  Coriolanua  waa  appointed  gmuri  a<  Ibr 
Volician  army.  He  took  many  towna,  ^oA  a^ 
vanced  plundering  and  burning  the  peopejtj  of  tW 
GOmmona,  but  sparing  that  of  the  patracaaata,  t^  he 
ame  to  the  fim  CSmlia,  or  Clniliin  dyke.  Be** 
'  iped,  and  the  Romans  in  ahi  ■!  ({^  tWy 


could  not  raise  an  anny) 
five  coninlan,  offering  to  r 
'lut  he  refused  to  make 
'Ould  restcoe  to  the  Vol 
had  taken  from  them,  and 
u.    To  thew 
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agree.  After  this  the  RonuuM  lent  the  ten  chief 
men  of  the  Senate,  and  then  all  the  priests  and 
sugars.  Bat  Coriolanos  would  not  listen  to  them. 
Then,  at  the  suggestion  of  Valeria,  the  noblest  ma* 
trons  of  Rome,  headed  by  Veturia,  and  Volomnia, 
the  wife  of  Coriolanas,  with  his  two  little  children, 
came  to  his  tent  His  mother^  reproaches,  and 
the  tears  of  his  wife,  and  the  other  matrons  bent 
hit  purpose.  He  led  back  his  army,  and  lired  in 
exile  among  the  Volscians  till  his  death.  On  the 
■pot  where  he  yielded  to  his  mother^s  words,  a 
temple  was  dedicated  to  Fortnna  Muliebris,  and 
Valeria  was  the  first  priestess. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  legend.    The  date 
assigned  to  it  in  the  annals  is  a.  c  490.     Its  in- 
consistency with  the  traces  of  real  history  which 
hsTe  come  down  to  os  hare  been  pointed  oat  by 
Niebohr,  who  has  also  shewn  that  if  his  banish- 
ment  be  placed  some  twenty  years  later,  and  his 
attack  on  the  Romans  abont  ten  years  after  that, 
the  groundwork  of  the  story  is  recondleable  with 
history.     The  account  of  his  condemnation  is  not 
ap{diaible  to  the  state  of  things  earlier  than  b.  c 
470,  abont  which  time  a  &mine  happened,  while 
lliero  was  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  might  have  been 
induced  by  his  hostility  to  the  Etruscans  to  send 
com  to  the  Romans.     Moreover,  in  n.  c.  458,  the 
Volidans   obtained  firom  the  Romans  the  very 
terms  which  were  proposed  by  Coriohinus.    **  The 
list  of  his  conquests  is  only  that  of  a  portion  of 
those  made   by  the  Volscians    transferred  to  a 
Roman   whose  glory  was  flattering   to  national 
vanity.**     The  circumstance  that  the  story  has 
been  referred  to  a  wrong  date  Niebnhr  considers 
to  have  arisen  from  its  being  mixed  up  with  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  to  Fortuna  Muliebris. 
The  name  Coriolanus  may  have  been  derived  from 
his  settling  in  the  town  of  Corioli  after  his  banish- 
ment.    Whether  he  had  any  share  in  bringing 
abont  the  peace  of  458,  Niebnhr  considers  doubt- 
ful    (Pint.  Coriokmut ;  Liv.  ii.  34—40  ;  Dionys. 
▼ii.  20 — ^viiL  59 ;  Niebuhr,  vol  ii.  pp.  94—107, 
234—260).  [C.  P.  M.] 

CORIPPUS,    FLA'VIUS    CRESCO'NIUS. 
In  the  year  1581  a  work  issued  from  the  press  of 
Plantin  at  Antwerp,  edited  by  Michael  Ruiz,  a 
Spaniard,  and  beanng  the  title  Cor^ppi  Affioam 
Orxnmmatki  fragme$Uum  earmmit  in  Caudem  impo' 
ratorif  Jmitkn  Mimrig;   Carmen  pamffyncttm  m 
iamdemAnastam  quae$tori$  et  maguUri;  de  laudibm 
JuMmi  Auffu$ti  Mmoru  ketrnoo  earmme  UbrilV, 
The  two  former,  of  which  the  first  is  imperfect,  are 
extrensely  short,  and  in  reality  are  merely  the  pre- 
face  and  epistle  dedicatory  of  the  third,  which 
extends  to  neariy  1600  hexameter  lines,  and  is  a 
formal  panegyric,  conceived  in  all  the  hyperbolical 
extravagance  of  the  Byzantine  school,  in  honour  of 
the  younger  Justin,  who  swayed  the  empire  of  the 
East   from  a.  d.  565  to  578.    Ruiz  asserts,  that 
these  pieces  were  faithfully  copied  firom  a  MS. 
more  than  700  years  old ;  but  of  this  document  he 
fprea  no  description  ;  he  does  not  state  how  it  had 
come  into  his  possession,  nor  where  it  was  deposited ; 
it  has  never  been  found ;  and  no  other  being  known 
to  exist,  the  text  depends  upon  the  editio  prinoeps 
ilone. 

Corippus,  in  the  prefiue  above  mentioned,  refers 
jy  a  po^  which  he  had  previously  composed  upon 
Jie  African  wars. 

Qoid  Ldbycas  gentes,  quid  Syitica  proelia  dicam 
Jam  libri«  completa  meis? 
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Now,  Johaanas  Cuspianos  **  De  OMsaribus  et  Im- 
peratoribus**  declares,  that  he  saw  in  the  royal 
ubrsry  at  Bnda  a  poem  in  eight  books  entitled 
Jokamm  by  Flaviut  Cre$cotttUi  Cor^Dpms^  the  sub- 
ject of  which  was  the  war  carried  on  against  the 
Africans  by  Johannes  P&tridos,  and  he  quotes  the 
first  five  lines  beginning 

Signa,  duces  gentesque  fiBras,  Martisque  ruinas.   ' 

Moreover,  we  can  prove  firom  history  that  Cuspia- 
nus  vras  at  Buda  between  the  years  1510  and  1515. 
Secondly,  it  is  known  that  as  late  as  1532  a  MS. 
**  De  Bellis  Libyds**  was  preserved  in  the  monas- 
tery of  the  Monte  Casino,  bearing  the  name  of 
Cresconius,  the  first  word  being  **  Victoris.**  This 
doe^not  correspond,  it  will  be  observed,  with  the 
commencement  given  by  Cuspianus ;  but  the  differ- 
ence, as  we  shall  soon  see,  is  only  apparent  Both 
of  the  above  MSS.  have  disappeared  and  left  no 
trace  behind  them.  Lastly,  in  the  Vallicellan 
library  at  Rome  is  a  MS.  of  the  tenth  century, 
containing  a  collection  of  ancient  canons,  to  which 
the  transcriber  has  prefixed  the  following  note: 
^  Concordia  Canonum  a  Cresconio  Africano  episcopo 
digesta  sub  capitulis  trecentis :  iste  nimirum  Cres- 
conius bella  et  victorias,  quas  Johannes  Patricius 
apud  Africam  de  Saracenis  gessit,  hezametris  ver- 
sibus  descripsit,**  &c.  From  this  it  was  inferred 
by  many  scholairs,  that  Cresconius  must  have  flour- 
ished towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
since  we  learn  from  Cedrenus  that,  in  697,  the 
Arabians  overran  Africa,  and  were  expelled  by  a 
certain  Johannes  Patricius  despatched  thither  by 
the  emperor  Leontius;  hence  also  Corippus  and 
Cresconius  were  generally  distinguished  from  each 
other,  the  former  being  supposed  to  be  the  author 
of  the  panegyric  upon  Justin,  the  hitter  of  the 
Concordia  Canonum  and  the  poem  ^'de  Bellis 
Libyds.**  Various  other  conjectures  were  formed 
and  combinations  imagined  whidi  are  now  not 
worth  discussing,  since  a  great  portion  of  the  doubt 
and  difficulty  was  removcMi  by  Mazuchelli  in  1814, 
who  discovered  the  long-lost  Jobeamu  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  Marquis  of  Trivulri  at  Mihin,  where 
it  had  been  overlooked  in  consequence  of  having 
been  inserted  in  the  catalogue  as  the  production  of 
a  Johannes  de  Aretio,  who  lived  towards  the  cloie 
of  the  14th  century,  and  who  appears  to  have  tran- 
scribed it  into  the  same  volume  with  his  own  bar- 
barous eflfusions.  The  Praefiitio  to  this  Johannis 
begins 

Vtdori*^  proceres,  praesumsi  dicere  lauros, 

while  the  first  lines  of  the  poem  itself  are  the  same 
with  those  quoted  by  Cuspianus,  thus  establishing 
the  identity  of  the  piece  with  that  contained  in 
the  MSS.  of  Buda  and  Monte  Casino,  and  enabling 
us  to  determine  the  full  name  of  the  author  as 
given  at  the  head  of  this  artide.  The  theme  u  a 
war  carried  on  in  Afirica  against  the  Moors  and 
Vandals  during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about  the 
year  550,  by  a  proconsul  or  magister  militiae 
named  Johannes,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  lay.  The 
campaign  in  question  is  noticed  by  Procopius 
(B.  V,  iL  28,  B.  G.  iv.  17)  and  Panlus  Diaconus. 
{De  Otstu  Long^bard,  i.  25.)  Of  Johannes  we 
know  nothing  except  what  vire  are  told  by  Proco- 
pius and  by  the  poet  himself.  He  was  the  brother 
of  Pappus;  had  served  along  with  him  on  two 
previoos  occasions  in  Africa,  under  Belisarius  in 
533,  and  imder  Qennanut  in  537 ;  his  fiither  was 
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Darned  Efantas;  hit  wife  was  the  dangfater  of  a 
king;  hi*  son  was  called  Peter;  he  had  becm  em- 
ployed in  the  East  against  the  Penians,  and  had 
been  recalled  from  thence  to  head  an  expedition 
against  the  rebellions  Moors.  (Ptocop.  IL  ec  and 
B.  O.  iv.  34 ;  Johan.  I  197,  380,  yii  576J 

Although  the  designation  and  age  of  ConppfaM 
are  thus  satis&ctorily  ascertained,  and  the  author 
of  the  Johannis  is  proved  to  be  the  same  person 
with  the  panegyrist  of  Justinian^s  nephew,  we 
have  no  means  of  deciding  with  equal  certain^ 
whether  he  is  to  be  identified  with  the  African 
bishop  Cresconios  who  compiled  a  Oauumum  Br&- 
viarimm  and  a  Concordia  Cbnonvm,  ^e  former 
being  a  sort  of  index  or  table  of  contents  to  the 
latter,  which  comprises  an  extensive  and  impottant 
collection  of  laws  of  the  Church,  arranged  not 
chronologically  according  to  the  date  of  the  several 
councils,  but  systematicadly  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  subjects,  and  distributed  under  three  hun- 
dred titles.  Saxe  and  most  writers  upon  the  history 
of  ecclesiastical  literature  phu»  the  prelate  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  IIL  as  low  as  a.d.  698,  this 
epoch  being  assigned  to  him  on  the  double  suppo- 
sition that  he  was  the  composer  of  the  Libyan  War 
and  that  this  was  the  Libyan  War  of  Leontiui ; 
but  the  latter  hypothesis  has  now  been  proved  to 
be  fislse.  The  epithets  Afrioani  and  Qrammatici 
— attached,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  the  name 
of  Corippus  in  tlie  editio  princept  of  the  pan^nrric, 
the  former  pointing  out  his  country,  which  is 
clearly  indicated  by  several  expressions  in  the 
woric  itself^  the  latter  a  complimentary  designation 
equivalent  at  that  period  to  **  learned,** — convey 
the  sum  total  of  the  information  we  possess  con- 
cerning his  personal  history. 

With  regard  to  his  merits,  the  epigrammatic 
censure  of  Baillet,  that  he  was  a  great  flatterer 
and  a  little  poet,  is  perhaps  not  absolutely  unjust ; 
but  if  we  view  him  in  relation  to  the  state  of  lite- 
rature in  the  age  when  he  flourished,  and  compare 
him  with  his  contemporaries,  we  may  feel  indmed 
to  entertain  some  respect  for  his  talents.  He  was 
evidently  well  read  in  Virgil,  Lucan,  and  Clandian; 
the  last  two  especially  seem  to  have  been  his  mo- 
dels ;  and  hence,  while  his  hinguage  is  wonderfully 
pure,  we  have  a  constant  display  of  rhetorical  de- 
clamation and  a  most  ambitious  straining  alter 
splendour  of  diction.  Nor  is  the  perusal  of  his 
verses  unattended  with  profit,  inasmuch  as  he 
frequently  sheds  light  upon  a  period  of  history  for 
which  our  authorities  are  singulariy  imperfect  and 
obscure,  and  frequently  illustrates  with  great  life 
and  vigour,  the  manners  of  the  Byxantine  court 
In  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  turn  to  the  45th 
chi^>ter  of  Gibbon,  where  the  striking  description 
of  Justin*s  elevation,  and  the  complicated  ceremo- 
nies which  attended  his  coronation,  is  merely  a 
translation  **into  simple  and  concise  prose**  from 
the  first  two  books  of  Corippus.  The  text,  as 
might  be  anticipated  from  the  circumstance  that 
each  poem  depends  upon  a  single  MS.,  that  one  of 
these  has  never  been  collated  or  even  seen  by  any 
modem  scholar,  and  that  the  other  was  transcribed 
at  a  late  period  by  a  .most  ignorant  copyist, — is 
miseraUy  defective ;  nor  can  we  form  any  reason- 
able expectation  of  its  being  materially  improved. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Panegyric  is  gene- 
rally marked  by  bibliographers  as  having  been 
printed  by  Phutin,  at  Antwerp,  in  1581;  but 
Fanccius  (De  i»erti  ac  dcenpU,  L,  /#.  SmecMc, 
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p.  247)  speaks  as  if  Rnis  bad  pcerieoily  pobfiM 
an  edition  at  Madrid  in  1579 ;  to  thtt,  or  thm, 
succeeded  the  edition  of  Thomas  Dempster,  8to^ 
Paris,  1610 ;  of  Rivinus,  Svo.,  Leipzig,  16^3 ;  ot 
Ritterhusius,  4to.,  Altdorf;  1664 ;  of  Ooet^ 
8V0.,  Altdorf  1743  ;  and  of  Foggini,  4ta  Rone, 
1777,  which  completes  the  list 

The  Johaxmis,  discovered  as  described  sbore, 
was  first  printed  at  Milan,  4to.,  1820,  witk  tbe 
notes  of  Macnchelli 

Both  works  will  be  found  in  the  best  fom  ii 
the  new  Corpns  Scriptorum  Historiae  BjsmtiBse 
at  present  in  the  course  of  publication  at  Bonn. 

The  Camomm  Breviarimm  and  the  Qmeordk 
Ccmommm  are  printed  entire  in  the  first  ytAmt  of 
the  Bibliotheca  Juris  Canonid  published  by  VocQm 
and  Justellus  at  Paris,  foL  1661. 

The  Breviarium  was  first  published  at  Vau  \j 
Pithou  in  1588,  8vo.,  and  is  contained  in  tk 
Bibliotheca  PatrumUigdmu  vol.  uu         [W.R.] 

CORISCUS  (K6puncos\  is  mcntianBd,  vit^ 
Erastus,  as  a  disciple  of  Plato,  by  IMcgenn  (i. 
31,  s.  46),  who  aiso  states,  that  Plato  vnte  a 
letter  to  Erastus  and  Coriacus.  (iiL  S6,  u  (1.) 
They  were  both  natives  of  Scepsis  in  the  Tna 
(Diog.  L  c. ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  608.)  [P.  &] 

CORNFLL^  1.  One  of  the  noble  vouki  it 
Rome,  who  was  said  to  have  been  guOtj  of  pcuta* 
ing  the  leading  men  of  the  state  in  B.  c.  331,  ii^ 
first  instance  in  which  this  crime  is  mentioBed  ii 
Roman  history.  The  aedilea  were  infocncd  by  i 
slave-girl  of  the  gnilt  of  Cornelia  and  other  Rmbs 
matrons,  and  in  consequence  of  her  infcciMnfls 
they  detected  Cornelia  and  her  aocomplicei  is  ^ 
act  of  preparing  certain  drugs  over  a  fire,  vitich 
they  were  compelled  by  the  magistrates  to  dnsk, 
and  thus  perished.  (Liv.  viiL  18;  conf  VaL 
Max.  ii.  5.  §  3;  August  de  Civ.  Dei,  in.  17: 
Did.  oj  Aid.  s,  v.  Veit^icitam.) 
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2.  Daughter  of  L.  Cinna,  one  of  the  ^ 
leaders  of  the  Marian  party,  was  named  ts  C 
Caesar,  afterwards  dictator.  Cawar  mund  W 
in  B.  c.  83,  when  he  was  only  seventeen  job  ^ 
age ;  and  when  Sulla  commanded  him  to  pot  ho 
away,  he  refused  to  do  so,  and  duMe  rsther  ts  W 
deprived  of  her  fortune  and  to  be  proacribed  biaK^ 
Cornelia  bore  him  his  daughter  Julia,  and  died  k* 
fore  his  quaestorship.  Caesar  delivered  an  vati^ 
in  praise  of  her  £rom  the  Rostra,  whca  he  «■ 
quaestor.  (Plut  Cbes.  1,  5;  Soet.  Cbet.  l,5,(i 
VelL  Pat.  iL  41.) 

3.  Sister  of  the  preceding,  waa  married  to  Cs. 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who  waa  prescribed  bj 
Sulk  in  B.  c.  82,  and  killed  in  Africa,  wfaitkr  bi 
had  fled.    [Auxnobabbus,  No.  6.] 

FamUpq^Ae  Sc^piomm. 


4.  The  elder  daughter  of  P. 
the  elder,  was  married  in  her  £stlier*ls  fife-tiBC  » 
P.  Scipio  Nasica.  (Uv.  xxxviii.  57 ;  Polyb.  xxxi 
13.) 

5.  The  younger  daughter  of  P.  Scipio  Africsv 
the  elder,  was  married  to  Ti.  Sempromns  Gtaoebni 
censor  B.  c.  169,  and  was  by  hua  the  oetbff  ^ 
the  two  tribunes  Tiberina  and  Caxaa.  GaBb«» 
espoused  the  popukr  party  in  the  comaMavWi^ 
and  was  consequently  not  on  good  tenas  vik 
Scipio,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  death  d  ti« 
Utter,  according  to  moat  accoont^  tkat  Qnoc^ 
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hia  daughter.    Aceording  to  other  state- 
ments, howerer,  Comelia  was  married  to  Giaochos 
in  the  life-time  of  her  £ither,  and  Scipio  is  said  to 
kave  given  her  to  Gracchus,  because  the  ktter  in- 
terfered to  saTO  his  brother  L.  Scipio  from  being 
dragged  to  prison.     (Plut  71.  Graock,  1 ;  Liv. 
zxxviii.  57.)    Comdia  was  left  a  widow  with  a 
young  femilj  of  twelve  children,  and  deroted  her- 
self entirely  to  their  education,  rejecting  all  ofiers 
of  a  second  marriage,  and  adhering  to  her  resohi- 
tion  even  when  tempted  by  Ptolemy,  who  offered 
to  share  his  crown  and  bed  with  her.    Of  her 
numtfous  femily  three  only  survived  their  child- 
hood,— a  dangnter,  who  was  married  to  Scipio 
Africanns  the  Younger,  and  her  two  sons  Tibenus 
and  Cains.    ComeUa  had  inherited  from  her  fiither 
a  love  of  literature,  and  united  in  her  person  the 
severe  virtues  of  the  old  Roman  matron  with  the 
superior  knowledge,  refinement,  and  civilisation 
which  then  began  to  prevail  in  the  higher  classes 
at  Rome.    She  was  well  acquainted  with  Greek 
literature,  and  spoke  her  own  language  with  that 
purity  and  elegance  which  pre-eminently  character- 
ises well  educated  women  in  every  country.     Her 
letters,  which  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Cicero, 
were  models  of  composition,  and  it  was  doubtless 
mainly  owing  to  her  judicious  training  that  her 
sons  became  in  after-life  such  distinguished  orators 
and  statesmen.    (Comp.  Cic  BruL  58.)    As  the 
daughter  of  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  the  mother 
of  we  Graochii  and  the  mother-in-law  of  the  taker 
of  Carthage  and  Numantia,  Comelia  occupies  a 
prouder  position  than  any  oUier  woman  in  Roman 
history.    She  was  almost  idolized  by  the  people, 
and  exercised  an  important  influence  over  her  two 
sons,  whose  greatness  she  lived  to  see, — and  also 
their  death.  It  was  rekited  by  some  writers  that  Ti. 
Gracchus  was  uiged  on  to  propose  his  laws  by  the 
reproaches  of  his  mother,  who  upbraided  him  with 
her  being  called  the  mother-in-law  of  Scipio  and 
not  the  mother  of  Uie  Gracchi ;  but  though  she 
was  doubtless  privy  to  all  the  plans  of  her  son, 
and  probably  urged  him  to  persevere  in  his  course, 
his  lofty  soul  neeided  not  such  inducements  as  these 
to  undertake  what  he  considered  necessary  for  the 
salvation  of  the  state.    Such  respect  was  paid  to 
her  by  her  son  Caius,  that  he  dropped  a  law  upon 
her  intercession  which  was  directed  against  M. 
Octavius,  who  had  been  a  colleague  of  Tiberius  in 
his  tribunate.    But  great  as  she  was,  she  did  not 
escape  the  fool  aspersions  of  calumny  and  slander. 
Some  attributed  to  her,  with  the  assistance  of  her 
dan^ter,  the  death  of  hor  son-in-law,  Scipio  Afri- 
canns the  Younger  (Appian,  B,  C.  i.  20) ;  but  this 
chaige  is  probably  nothinff  but  the  base  invention  of 
party  malice.    She  bore  ^e  death  of  her  sons  with 
magnanimity,  and  said  in  reference  to  the  conse- 
crated places  whwe  they  had  lost  their  lives,  that 
they  were  sepulchres  worthy  of  them.  On  the  mur- 
der of  Caius,  she  retired  to  Misenum,  where  she 
spent  the  remainder  of  her  life.  Here  die  exercised 
unbounded  hospitality ;  she  was  constantly  sur- 
rounded by  Greeks  and  men  of  letten ;  and  the 
▼arious  kings  in  alliance  with  the  Romans  were 
accustomed  to  send  her  presents,  and  receive  the 
like  from  her  in  return.    Thus  she  reached  a  good 
old  age,  honoured  and  respected  by  all,  and  the 
Roman  people  erected  a  statue  to  her,  with  the 
inscription,  Cornelia,  moivsr  op  thb  Gracchl 
(Pint.  TL  Cfraeck.  1,  8,  C,  Oraock  4,  19;  Ores. 
T.  12;  Vefl.  Pat  ii.  7.) 
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6.  Daughter  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  (also  called 
Q.  Caedlius  Metellus  Scipio,  on  account  of  his 
adoption  by  Q.  Metellus),  consul  in  b.  c.  52, 
was  first  married  to  P.  Cnssus,  the  son  of  the 
triumvir,  who  perished,  in  b.  a  58,  with  his  fi^ 
ther,  in  the  expedition  against  the  Parthians. 
In  the  next  year  she  married  Pompey  the 
Great.  This  marriage  was  not  merely  a  political 
one ;  for  Pompey  seems  to  have  been  captivated 
by  her.  She  was  still  young,  possessed  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  and  distinguished  for  her 
knowledge  of  literature,  music,  geometry,  and  phi- 
losophy. In  B.  c.  49,  Pompey  sent  her,  when  he 
abandoned  Italy,  with  his  youngest  son  Sextus  to 
Lesbos,  where  i^  received  her  husband  upon  his 
flight  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  She  accom- 
panied him  to  the  Egyptian  coast,  saw  him  mur- 
dered, and  fled  first  to  Cyprus  and  afterwards  to 
Cyrene.  But,  pardoned  by  Caesar,  she  soon  after- 
wards returned  to  Rome,  and  received  from  him 
the  ashes  of  her  husband,  which  she  preserved  on 
his  Alban  estate.  (Phit.  Pow^.  55,  66,  74,  76, 
78--80;  Appian,  B,  C.  iL  83;  Dion  Cass.  xL  51, 
xlii.  5;  VelL  Pat.  il  53;  Lucan,  iil  23,  v.  725, 
viii.  40,  &c) 

Family  qfiie  SuBae, 

7.  Sister  of  the  dictator  SuUa,  was  married  to 
Nonius,  and  her  son  is  mentioned  as  grown  up 
in  B.  a  88.    (Plut.  SuU.  10.) 

8.  Daughter  of  the  dictator  SnUa,  was  married 
to  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus,  who  was  murdered  by  the 
Marian  party,  in  b.  c.  88,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
tribune  Sulpidus.  (Liv.  J^77;  Veil  Pat  ii. 
18;  PlutiSh(&8.) 

9.  Another  daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  was 
married  first  to  C.  Memmius,  and  afterwards  to  T. 
Annius  Milo.  She  is  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Fansta.    [Fausta.] 

CORNE'LIA  ORESTILLA.  [Orbctilla.] 
CORNE'LIA  PAULLA.  [Paulla.] 
CORNE'LIA  GENS,  patrician  and  plebeian, 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Roman  gentes, 
and  produced  a  greater  number  of  iUustrious  men 
than  any  other  house  at  Rome.  All  its  great 
femilies  belonged  to  the  patrician  order.  The 
names  of  the  patrician  fiunilies  are : — Arvina, 
Blasio,  Cbthbous,  Cinna,  Cossus,  Dolabklla, 
Lbntdlus  (with  the  agnomens  Cbs^st,  Clodi- 
amuj  Ormt^  Qo/ebdictu^  JAqm$^  Maluffmmm^  Mar* 
edlinm^  Niger^  Rt^miUy  Setpio^  SprntkcTt  Sitra)^ 
MALuoiNBNSia,  Mammvla,  Mbbbnda,  Mbrdla, 
RuriNUt,  Scapula,  Scipio  (with  the  agnomens 
Afirioamu^  Aiiatieut^  AtmOj  Barbahts^  Cb/vM, 
HupcdluM^  ATosKo,  Ser(qMo\  Sisbnna,  and  Sulla 
(with  the  agnomen  Feluc),  The  names  of  the 
plebeian  fiunUies  are  Balbus  and  Oallus,  and  we 
also  find  various  cognomens,  as  CSbystyomct,  dd- 
leolusy  PhagHoy  &&,  given  to  freedmen  of  this  gens. 
There  are  also  several  plebeians  mentioned  without 
any  surname :  of  these  an  account  is  given  under 
Cobnblius.  The  following  cognomens  occur  on 
coins  of  this  gens: — Battmt^Bkmo^CetieguMyCiimay 
LtntmUu^  Se^pio^  Sitetma,  SnUa,  Under  the  empire 
tiie  number  of  eognomens  increased  considerably ; 
of  these  an  alphabetical  list  is  given  under  Cor- 
nelius. 

CORNELIA'NUS,  a  Roman  rhetorician,  who 
seems  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius 
and  Verus,  and  was  secretary  to  the  emperor  M. 
Aurelias.    The  grammarian  Phiynichua,  who  do- 
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dicated  to  Cornelianus  his  **  Ecloge,^  speaks  of  him 
in  tenns  of  high  praise,  and  describes  him  as  wor- 
thy of  the  age  of  Demosthenes.  (Comp.  Phrynich. 
ff.  V,  fiaaikiffoa,  p.  225,  «.  o.  rd  irp^<r«nra,  p.  379, 
ed.  Lobeck.)  Fronto  (Epist  ad  Amic,  i.  4,  p.  187 
and  p.  287)  mentions  a  rhetorician  of  the  name  of 
Sulpicius  Comelianns ;  bat  whether  he  is  the  same 
as  the  friend  of  Phrynichus,  as  Mai  supposes,  is 
uncertain,  though  there  is  nothing  to  oppose  the 
supposition.  [L.  S.] 

CORNE'LIUS.  Many  plebeians  of  this  name 
finequently  occur  towards  the  end  of  the  republic 
without  any  cognomen.  [Cornilia  Obns.]  Their 
great  number  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  iaci  men- 
tioned by  Appian  (B.  C,  i.  100^  that  the  dictator 
SuUa  bestowed  the  Roman  franchise  upon  10,000 
■laves,  and  called  them  after  his  own  name,  **  Cor> 
nelii,**  that  he  might  always  have  a  large  number 
among  the  people  to  support  him.  Of  these  the 
most  important  are : — 

1.  CoRNBLius,  a  secretary  {scriba)  in  Sulla*s 
dictatorship,  lired  to  become  city  quaestor  in  the 
dictatorship  of  Caesar.  (Soil.  HisL  in  Or,  Lep.; 
Cic.  deC^.H  8.) 

2.  Cornelius  PHAorr^,  the  commander  of  a 
company  of  soldiers,  into  whose  hands  Caesar  fell 
when  he  was  proscribed  by  Sulla  in  b.  a  82.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  Cornelius  allowed  him  to 
escape  even  after  receiving  a  bribe  of  two  talents, 
but  Caesar  never  punished  him  when  he  afterwards 
obtained  supreme  power.  (Suet  Caes,  74 ;  plat 
Cae$,  1.) 

.3.  C.  Cornelius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  67, 
whom  Cicero  defended.     See  below. 

4.  C.  Cornelius,  a  Roman  knight,  and  one  of 
Catiline^  crew,  undertook  in  conjunction  with  L. 
Vargunteius  to  murder  Cicero  in  b.  &  63,  but  their 
plan  was  firustrated  by  information  conveyed  to 
Cicero  through  Curius  and  Fnlvia.  When  ac- 
cused subsequently,  he  could  obtain  no  one  to  defend 
him ;  but  he  escaped  punishment,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  information  he  gave  respecting  the 
conspiracy.  When  P.  Sulla  was  accused  in  b.  & 
62  of  participation  in  the  conspiracy,  Cornelius 
caused  his  son  to  come  fbrward  as  a  witness  against 
him.    (SaU.  Cb/.  17,  28 ;  C\c  pro  SnU.%  6,  18.) 

5.  P.  CoRNELum,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  61. 
(Cic.  ad  Fcun.  viii.  8.) 

6.  Cornelius,  a  centurion  in  the  army  of 
young  Octavianus,  was  at  the  head  of  the  embassy 
sent  to  Rome  in  &  c.  43,  to  demand  in  the  name 
of  the  army  the  consulship  for  their  genexaL 
When  the  senate  hesitated  to  comply  with  their 
demands,  Cornelius  threw  back  his  cloak,  and 
pointing  to  the  hilt  of  hb  sword,  exclaimed,  ^  This 
ahall  make  him  consul,  if  you  won*t^(Suet^a^26.) 

C.  CORNE'LIUS,  of  a  plebeian  branch  of  the 
Cornelia  gens,  was  quaestor  of  Pompey  the  Great 
In  the  year  &  c  67,  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
and  proposed  a  law  in  the  senate  to  prevent  the 
lending  of  money  to  foreign  ambassadors  at  Rome. 
The  proposition  was  not  carried,  since  many  of 
the  senators  derived  profit  from  the  practice,  whidi 
had  led  to  shameful  iU>uses  by  the  bribery  and  ex- 
tortions which  it  covered.  He  then  proposed  that 
no  person  should  be  released  from  the  obligations 
of  a  law  except  by  the  populns.  The  senate  had 
of  late  exercised  a  power,  analogous  to  that  of  the 
British  Pariiament  in  passing  private  acts,  which 
exempt  individuals  in  certain  cases  from  the  general 
provisions  of  the  kw.    This  power  the  senate  was 
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unwilling  to  be  deprived  of,  and  the  trihniie  Ser- 
vilins  Globulus,  a  colleague  of  ComeiiiM,  was  per^ 
suaded  to  interpose,  and  prohibit  the  reading  of 
the  rogation  by  the  deric  Comeliua  diemipaa 
read  it  himself^  and  a  tumult  followed*  Cofnefias 
took  no  part  in  the  riot  and  evinced  his  moderatiea 
by  being  content  with  a  law,  whidi  made  the 
presence  of  200  senators  requisite  to  the  validity 
of  a  dispensing  senatnseensultom.  When  bn  year 
of  office  was  ended,  he  was  accused  of  majestss  by 
P.  Cominius,  for  reading  the  rogation  in  defiance 
of  the  intercession  of  Globulus;  the  accasstina 
was  dropped  this  year,  but  renewed  in  b.  c.  65^ 
Cornelius  was  ably  defended  by  Cicero  (part  of 
whose  speech  is  extant),  and  was  acquitted  by  a 
majority  of  votes.   [Cominius,  Noa.  5  and  6.] 

In  his  tribuneship,  he  was  the  soooeaaful  pro- 
poser of  a  law,  of  which  the  impoitance  csa 
scarcely  be  over-rated.  In  order  to  dieck  the 
partiality  of  occasional  edicts,  it  was  enacted  \ij 
the  lex  Cornelia  **  ut  preetoree  ez  edictis  suis  per^ 
petuis  jus  dicerent*"  {Diet,  cf  AmL  s.  v.  Edktmm) 
Cornelius  was  a  man  of  blamelees  private  life, 
and,  in  his  public  character,  though  he  was  aocasei 
of  fiictionsness  by  the  noUes,  seems  to  hare  advs- 
cated  useful  measures.  (Ascimiiia,  m  CSe.  pn 
ConuL;  Dion  Cass.  xxxvL  21,  23;  DrHsaaa^ 
Gem^  Rowu,  u.  p.  613.)  [J.  T.  G.j 

CORNETLIUS,  succeeded  Fabianus  as  HAaf 
of  Rome  on  the  4th  of  June,  a.  d.  251.  He  is 
chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  the  eontroven^ 
which  he  maintained  with  Novatianns  in  regari  tt 
the  readmisdon  of  the  Lap$i,  that  ia,  ChmdsBS 
who  after  baptisnt  influenced  by  the  tenon  of  ptf- 
secution,  had  openly  fallen  away  from  the  fiuth. 
Comelins  was  ^spoaed  to  be  lenient  towanb  the 
renegades  npon  receiving  fuQ  evidence  of  their 
contrition,  while  Novatianus  denied  the  power  «f 
the  church  to  grant  fbigiveneas  under  aoch  dir^ 
stances  and  restore  the  culprita  to  her  ooaBanaioa. 
The  result  of  the  dispute  waa,  that,  upon  the  eke- 
tion  of  Cornelius,  Novatianns  refiiaed  to  adoitv- 
ledge  the  authority  of  his  opponent  who  smBsmd 
a  conndl,  by  which  his  own  ofnnioDs  were  fitfiy 
confirmed.  Upon  this  the  rdigious 
mxurt  fiercely  than  ever ;  Novatianiis 
larly  chosen  bishop  br  some  of  his  own 
and  thus  arose  the  schism  of  the  NovatiMs.  [S^ 
TATiANua.]  Cornelius,  however,  enjoyed  hii 
dignity  for  but  a  very  brief  period.  He  w 
buiished  to  Civita  Vecdiia  by  the  empewc  Galha, 
in  ▲.  D.  252,  where  he  soon  after  died,  «cv  mok^ 
ing  to  some  accomita,  suffered  martyidooL  He  is 
known  to  have  written  several  Epistles,  tvo  W 
which  addressed  to  Cyprian  will  be  fband  ia  the 
works  of  that  prelate,  and  in  Coostant^is  *^  i:|iiitshn 
Pontificnm,^  p.  125,  while  a  fragment  of  a  dard  is 
preserved  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Easefaiaa. 
(vL  43.)     [Ctprlinur]  [W.  B.) 

CORNE'LIUS,  SEHVIUS.  In  the  On«»- 
Roman  BpUome  Le^mm,  composed  aboat  i.  a.  945 
by  one  Embatus,  and  prcsemed  ia  MS.  at  Fb- 
rence  (Cod.  Laurent  bcxx.  6),  it  is  stated,  th«t 
Servius  Cornelius  was  employed  by  Uw 
Hadrian,  in  conjunction  with  Salvias 
collect,  arrange,  and  remodel  the 
petuum.  The  passage  (which,  thoogh  tlte 
ness  of  its  date  diminishes  its  vahie,  is  the 
explicit  of  the  few  that  rdate  to  Ais  ohMoe  part 
of  legal  history)  is  given  by  Kka«e.  (UMmcA 
der  Gefck.  det  Horn.  Hedks,  p.  54.)   [J.  T.  U.J 
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CORNE'LIUS  CELSUS.    [Cilsus.] 
CORNE'LIUS  CHRYSCGONUS.    [Chry- 
soeoNus.] 
CORNE'LIUS  FRONTO.    [Fronto.] 
CORNE'LIUS  FUSCUS.    [Fuscus.] 
CORNE'LIUS  LACO.    [Lxca] 
CORNE'LIUS  MARCELLUS.      [Mabcut 

I.U8.] 

CORNE'LIUS  MARTIALIS.  [Martuli&] 
CORNE'LIUS  NEPOS.    [Niros.] 
CORNE'LIUS  TA'CITUS.    {Tacotus.] 
CORNE'LIUS  TLEPCLEMUS.      [Tlbpo- 

LUfUS.] 

CORNE'LIUS  TUSCUa  [Toscusw] 
CORNI'ADES  (KofnudSrii)^  an  intimate  friend 
of  Epiconu,  if  spolwn  of  by  Cicero  (,de  Fin.  v.  31) 
as  paying  a  yisit  to  Arceaikas.  Thie  MSS.  of  Ci- 
cero have  Cameades,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Comiades  is  Uie  correct  reading,  einoe  the 
latter  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (non  posM  maviter 
am  seeundum  Epieur,  p.  1089)  as  a  friend  of  Epi- 
cnnu,  and  the  former  could  not  possibly  have 
been  the  friend  of  Epicurus,  as  Cameades  died  in 
B.  a  129,  and  Epicurus  in  b.  a  209. 

CO'RNICEN,  a  •♦hom-blower,"  an  agnomen  of 
Postumns  Aebutius  Elva,  consul  b.  c.  442  [Elva], 
and  a  cognomen  of  the  Oppia  gens.  Cicero  uses 
the  form  Comidnus.  [See  No.  2.] 

1.  Sp.  Oppius  CoBNicBN,  a  plebeian,  one  of  the 
second  deGemviiate,  b.  c  450.  When  the  other 
decemrun  had  to  march  against  the  enemy,  Cor- 
nioen  was  lefi  as  the  colleague  of  App.  Claudius  to 
tske  care  of  the  city ;  and  it  was  he  who  conrened 
the  senate  when  the  people  rose  in  arms  upon  the 
death  of  Virginia.  In  the  next  year,  he  was  sent 
to  prison  on  the  evidence  of  an  old  soldier,  whom, 
alter  twenty-seven  years  of  service,  he  had  ordered 
to  be  aooniged  without  any  cause ;  but  Comicen, 
fearing  the  result  of  a  trial,  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life  in  prison.  (Liv.  iiL  35,  41,  49,  50,  58 ;  Dio> 
nya.  x.  58,  xi.  23,  44,  46.) 

2.  (Oppius)  Cornicinus,  a  senator,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Sex.  Atilius  Serranus,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
B.a57.  {C\c  ad  AU.il,  %) 

CORNIFI'CIA.  1.  Daughter  of  Q.  Comifidui 
[CoRinpiciua,  No.  2],  was  sought  in  marriage  by 
Jnventius  Thalna  in  &  &  45,  when  she  was  rather 
advanced  in  years  and  had  been  married  several 
times ;  but  she  refused  his  offer,  because  his  for- 
tune was  not  large  enough.  (Cic  odAtL  xiiL  29.) 
2.  Siattf  of  the  poet  Comificius,  is  said  by 
Hienmymus  (Chron.  Euseb.  01.  184.  4)  to  have 
written  some  excellent  epigramsy  which  were  ex- 
tant in  his  time. 

CORNI'FICIA,  the  last  surviving  daughter  of 
K.  Aurelins,  was  put  to  death  by  Caracalla,  and  a 
very  interesting  account  of  her  last  moments  and 
last  words  has  recently  come  to  light  in  the  frag- 
meata  of  Dion  Cassius  discovered  by  Mai.  (Mai, 
PraffmatL  Vatiean^  il  p.  230.)  [W.  R.] 

CORNI'FICIA  OENS,  plebeian,  seems  to 
have  come  originally  from  Rh^um.  (Cic.  adFam. 
xii  25.)  No  persons  of  this  name  occur  till  the 
last  centuxy  of  the  republic ;  and  the  first  who  ob- 
tained any  of  the  higher  honours  of  the  state  was 
Q.  Comificius,  praetor,  b.  c.  66.  On  coins  the 
name  is  written  Comnficius,  which  is  also  the  form 
Qsed  by  Dion  Cassius  (xlviiL  21). 

CORNTFICIUS.  1.  CoRNiPicius,  secretary 
($cri6a)  of  Verres  in  his  praetorship,  b.  c.  74. 
(Cic  m  Verr.  i.  57.) 
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2.  Q.  CoRNiPicius,  was  one  of  the  judices  on 
the  trial  of  Verres,  and  tribune  of  the  pLebs  in  the 
foUowing  3rear,  &  c.  69.  He  probably  obtained 
the  praetorship  in  66,  and  was  one  of  Cicero*s 
competitors  for  the  consulship  in  64.  His  fiulure, 
however,  did  not  make  him  an  enemy  of  the  great 
orator ;  he  seems  to  have  assisted  him  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  and  it  was 
to  his  care  that  Cethegus  was  committed  upon  the 
arrest  of  the  conspirators.  Subsequently  m  Bi  c. 
62,  Comificius  was  the  first  to  bring  before  the 
senate  the  sacrilege  of  Clodius  in  violating  the 
mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  He  probably  died 
soon  afterwards,  as  we  hear  nothing  fiirther  of  him. 
He  is  called  by  Asconius  ''vir  sobrius  ac  sanctus.** 
(Cic.  m  Verr.  Act  i.  10 ;  Ascon.  m  Tog,  Cand,  p. 
82;  Cic.  odAtLlli  SaU.  Chi.  47 ;  Appian, 
B.aii.  5;  Cic  ad  Att.  i.  IZ.) 

3.  Q.  CORNIPICIUS,  son  of  Na  2,  is  first  men- 
tioned in  B.  c.  50,  as  betrothing  himself  to  the 
daughter  of  Aurelia  Orestilla,  the  beautifiil  but  pro- 
fligate widow  of  Catiline.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  7.) 
In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  he 
served  in  48  as  the  quaestor  of  the  former,  by 
whom  he  was  sent  into  lUyricnm  with  the  title  of 
propraetor.  By  his  prudence  and  military  skill, 
Comificius  reduced  the  province  to  a  state  of  obe- 
dience, and  rendered  no  small  sendee  to  Caesar^s 
cause.  (Hirt.  B.  Alex.  42.)  He  seems  to  have 
retumed  to  Rome  in  the  following  year,  and  waa 
then  probably  rewarded  by  Caeaar  with  the  augu- 
rate,  as  we  find,  from  Cicero*s  letters,  that  he  was 
in  possession  of  that  office  in  the  i^ext  year.  He 
also  formed  an  intimate  finendship  with  Cicero^ 
sev^al  of  whose  letters  to  him  are  extant.  {Ad 
Fam.  xii.  17—30.) 

Comificius  did  not  remain  Ions  in  Rome.  In 
&  c.  46,  we  find  him  in  Syria,  where  he  was  ob- 
serviAg  the  movements  of  Caecilius  Bassus,  and  in 
the  b^inning  of  the  following  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Caesar  govemor  of  Syria.  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
xiL  18, 19.)  This  office,  however,  he  did  not  hold 
long,  for  on  the  death  of  Caesar,  in  b.  c.  44,  he 
vras  in  possession  of  the  province  of  Old  Africa. 
This  he  maintained  for  the  senate  against  L.  Cal- 
visius  Sabinus,  and  continued  to  adhere  to  the 
same  party  on  the  formation  of  the  triumvirate,  in 
43.  He  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  Sex. 
Pompey,  and  gave  shelter  and  protection  to  those 
who  had  been  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs.  He 
refused  to  surrender  his  province  to  T.  Sextius, 
who  commanded  the  neighbouring  province  ox 
New  Africa,  and  who  had  ordered  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  triumvirs,  to  do  so.  Hereupon  a  war 
broke  out  between  them.  The  details  of  this  war 
are  related  somewhat  diflferently  by  Appian  and 
Dion  Cassius ;  but  so  much  is  certain,  that  Comi- 
ficius at  first  defeated  T.  Sextius,  but  was  eventu- 
ally conquered  by  the  latter,  and  fell  in  battle. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  85,  iv.  36,  53 — 56 ;  Dion  Cass, 
xlviii  17,21;  Liv.  £^.  123.) 

Comificius  was  a  man  of  literary  habits  and 
tastes.  Cicero  speaks  highly  of  his  Judgment 
when  he  sends  him  in  b.  c.  45  a  copy  of  his  **  Ora- 
tor,^ but  seems  to  banter  him  somewhat  respecting 
his  oratory.  {Cic  Ad  Fam.  i^  17,  18.)  Many 
have  attributed  to  him  the  authorship  of  the 
^  Rhetorica  ad  Herennium.^  Some  remarks  are 
made  on  this  subject  below. 

The  following  coin  refers  to  this  Comificius.  It 
bears  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Ammon,  and  on 
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the  nrsne  Jona  fapldiiig  ■  ihield  and  omniing  ■ 
raut  who  ha*  a  litaiu  in  bb  light  hand,  with  the 
legend  Q.  Cohhvfki  Avgvii  Iuf.  ftiMO  th« 
head  o(  Amman,  it  would  appear  to  hare  been 
(tmck  in  Africa,  and  tha  title  of  Impentor  wu 
piabablf  given  him  by  hii  aoldiera  uter  hi*  Tio- 
tory  oTtr  T.  Seiliiu. 


i.  L.  CoRNTFicius,  wu  one  of  the  aecnien  of 
Milo  m  B.  c  G2,  after  tlie  Aatti  of  Cladins.  (A»- 
eon.  «  Milom.  pp.  40,  Si,  ed.  OreUi.)  The  P. 
Comifidiu,  a  lenator,  bIhi  mentioned  by  Aecontui 
[In  MUim.  p.  3T)i  ii  probably  the  nine  peraon. 

5.  L.  CoBNinciUR,  probably,  from  hi*  pneno- 
men,  the  un  of  Mo.  4,  was  the  accuKr  of  M. 
Btntui  in  the  nmit  by  which  the  munJeren  of 
Caenr  were  tried.  He  afterwards  commanded 
the  fleet  of  Octariann*  in  the  war  bj^ 
Pompey,  and  by  hi>  boldneu  and  braTeiy  vTed 
the  licet  when  it  wai  in  great  danger  off  the  coset 
of  Sicily  {a.  c.  38),  and  took  the  thip  of  Demo- 
etiarea,  tbe  admiral  of  the  Pompeian 
Comificiui  again  diBCingaitbed  himielf  i 
puen  of  B.C36.  He  bad  been  left  by  OctaTiamu 
with  the  land  toreei  at  Tauromenium,  where  they 
■were  in  drcumitancei  of  the  greate»t  peril  j  bot  by 
B  moit  bold  and  dangenmi  march  he  Eurired  at 
Mylae,  and  united  hii  army  with  Agrippa"*.  For 
theae  KrricM  he  wa»  rewarded  with  the  COD- 
snlabip  in  the  following  year,  n.  &  35 ;  and  he 
eoDiidered  himaelf  entitled  to  anch  honour  h 
•Bring  the  Uvea  of  the  aoldien,  that  he  wa*  acci 
tamed  afleiwaidi  at  Rome  to  ride  horns  npon 
elephant  wheneTcr  he  mpped  oat.  Like  the  other 
generals  of  Angastua,  Comiflcin*  wai  obliged  after- 
wards to  expend  lome  of  hi*  property  in  erabel- 
Uihing  the  aty,  and  accordingly  built  a  temple  of 
Diana.  (Pint  Bnd.  27;  Appian,  B.  C.  t.  80,  86, 
111—115;  DionCaat.  xlii.  6— 7;  Veil.  Pat  ii. 
79;  Dion  Cass.  ilix.  18;  Suet.  ^1^.29.) 

Quintilian  a^a  (iii.  1.  %  21,  ii.  3.  i%  69,  98) 
of  one  ComiEcina  as  the  writer  of  a  work  on  Rhe- 
toric ;  and,  as  lome  of  the  extrscta  which  Qninli- 
lian  girea  bum  thia  work  agree  in  many  leipect* 
both  in  (bim  and  anbatance  with  the  "  Rhetorics 
ad  Herennium,"  seTend  critic*  hare  ascribed  the 
audiorahip  of  the  Utter  IreatiBe  to  Comifidni. 
Bat  the  difficnltjea  in  which  thia  matter  is  in- 
Tolied  are  pointed  out  nnder  Cicniw,  p.  727,  b.  j 
and  eren  if  the  "  Rhetorica  ad  Heienninm"  were 
written  by  Comiflcins,  there  is  no  rcnaon  to  iden- 
tic bim  either  with  Q.  ComiGciua,  the  blher,  or 
the  ion  [No.  2  or  3],  a*  is  nanally  done.  Then 
are  also  chronological  difficultiei  in  Ihii  anppoaition 
which  are  pointed  ont  in  the  Prolegomena  to  the 
firat  Tolutne  (p.  It.)  of  the  complete  edition  of  Ci- 
cera'a  works  by  Scddti.  (Lips.  1814.)  The  an- 
ther of  the  work  on  Rhetoric  lelened  to  by  Quin- 
tilian may  be  (though  the  matter  is  quite  uncertain) 
the  same  a*  the  writer  of  the  "  Etjma,"  of  which 
the  third  book  ia  quoted  by  Maoobius  {Sat.  L  9), 
and  which  moit  hate  been  composed  at  least  tnb- 
•eqnently  to  b.  c.  44,  aa  it  contained  a  quotation 
from  Ciemi)'*  **  Do  Natnn  Deonmi,"  which  wai 
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Di6dn,  Etaqnoitly  quoted  by  FsiId*,  w»e  nkti 

nndonbtedly  from  thi*  work,  and  ore  istltcr  vine 
than  the  nsnal  wrelcbed  sljnuJogiea  of  the  a- 
cientfc  Thus,  for  instance,  tan  i*  dcfiTed  Am 
■una,  beoinse  **  aqoa  &MaI  natam  nt  aril ;' 
otdiian  iraai  OS  and  cadan;  ■*7***^-*  frimi  aeoii 


Again,  then  is  a  poet  Comifieia*  nieiititd  h 
Ofid  (IHtf.  ii.  436),  and  alao  by  HacroloM,  whs 
baa  preserred  on  beiamaler  line  and  a  half  tt  i 
poan  of  hia,  entitled  "Glaucaa."  {SaL  n.  Sl) 
Donatu,  in  hia  life  of  ViigQ  (H  67,  76),  Ukenw 
qieaka  of  a  Comifidna  who  was  an  ewmy  and  s 
detractor  of  the  Mantnan  bard ;  and  Stnias  tiA 
ns,  that  Comificius  is  intended  imdei  the  name  tf 
Amynlal  in  two  passaga  of  the  Edogoea.  (Sm. 
ad  Vwg.  £U.  iL  39,  t.  8.)  Now,  it  aeens  ptab- 
hle  encngli  that  tiis  poet  mentioiwd  by  Oth9  bbI 
Macrobins  aia  the  same ;  bat  his  identity  with  At 
detractor  of  Virgil  ia  rendered  doobtfnl  fay  iht 
statement  of  Hieronyinna  (Chnm.  EiiKb.  <^  IK. 
'  4),  that  the  poet  Comifidna  periabed  in  n.  c  41, 
ileaeited  by  his  soldiera.  Hepie,  who  is  feikiwed 
by  Clinton,  remarks,  that,  if  the  date  <£  Hisiaj- 
mos  is  comet,  the  poet  Gimifidns  mnst  be  a  dtf 
ferent  penon  from  the  detractor  of  Tirgil,  as  Ike 
latlei  had  not  tiseu  to  eminence  to  early  as  a.  c 
41 ;  but  Weiehert(PoaoniiJ!^rfM.iirifM^^ 
p.  167)  obstrres,  that  as  the  "Cnlex"  wh  wisn 
in  B.C  44  and  some  of  theE(dogDeabefereK.c.4l, 
the  rinng  £uue  of  Virgil  may  hare  piwnked  die 
jealonsy  of  ComiEdns,  who  i*  described  by  Dao- 
tus  a*  a  man  " perrenae  natarae."  At  aO  i  iiaii. 
it  ia  likely  enongh  that  the  poet  Conu6diB  is  lbs 
BOW  as  the  Coini£ciui  to  whom  Catalla*  addi^n* 
his  SSlh  poem. 

C0RNUTU3,  oecnis  aa  n  i^DanaB  in  «t 
&nily  of  thi  Camoini,  who  beloved  M  A*  ^ 
tiidan  Sulpicia  gens  [Caisiunds],  aod  also  as  a 


■ibed  by  Cicero  aa  k 
ibling  C^  in  hia  chaiBcta-,  wbena  ha  ■ 
called  Pseodo^^ato.  In  57  he  bdd  the  eCet  rf 
piaotor,  and  was  among  those  who  woe  actn*  m 
bringing  about  the  roll  of  Cicoo  b^  cxfc 
(Cie.  ad  AU.  i.  14,  PoaC.  Ibd,  ia  Sot.  S.) 

2.  U.  CoBHtrTDS,  a  praetoiian,  sernd.  in  K  c 
I,  as  li^ate  in  the  Uar^  war,  and  disli^aiuhsd 

himself  a*  an  experienced  officer.  (Cie.  nrv  f«^> 
Ifi.)  He  is  m  all  pn^ahiHty  til*  ^  pB^ 
with  the  Comnto*  who,  in  b. c  87,  niimaul  Mail™ 
and  Cinna,  and  wai  sared  frcm  ilialiiiiijin  Ihi  iiafh 
(he  artifice  of  hk  ilaTca.  (Appin,  &  C  i.  73; 
?lut.  Mar.  43.) 

3.  M.  CoufUTUB,  inbahly  a  xa  rf  Ka.  % 
ras  praetor  urbanoi  in  a  c  4S,  and,  i*rm%  iW 
absence  of  the  cassnls  UirtiBa  aiid  Pam,  be  sop- 
plied  their  place  al  Rtaae :  after  tb  ^k  of  tkc 
consuls,  he  was  oidend  by  the  senate  (»  afLi»- 
tend  theirfnnenL  Wbea  Odariama shatlj  aikH 
demanded  the  consnlship  for  *""■— w,  and  adT^aeol 
towards  R«ne  upon  tl  .        ^    .       . 

three  legions  i 
Octarianns,  and 

id  of  one  of  them,  pat  m  

(Cie  adPam.  x.  13, 16,  PUIip.m.  14 ;  VaL  Mac 
2.glO;  A{f>iwi,ACiiL9X)         [U&J 


C0RNUTU8. 

CORNUTUS,  a  Roman  historian,  who,  ao- 
oording  to  the  aceoont  of  Soidas  (t.  v,  Kopyovrof , 
where,  however,  the  account  of  the  philosopher 
h.  Annaeaa  Comutoi  and  the  historian  are  jum- 
Ued  together  in  one  article),  ■eems  to  have  been  a 
oontemponrj  of  lirj,  bat  Terr  inferior  to  him  in 
pmnt  (ji  merit.  Hit  great  wealth  and  the  drcom- 
■tnoe  of  his  having  no  children,  attracted  crowds 
of  admirers  aroond  him,  bat  no  further  particulars 
tie  kno?m  about  him.  (O.  J.  de  Martini,  DispuL 
ULiUL.  Amneo  CbrntOo,  p.  8,  &c)         [L.  &] 

CORNUTUS,  U  ANNAEUS  fAmubj  Kop. 
Mvros),  one  of  the  commentators  on  Aristotle, 
c<H)eeniing  whose  life  but  few  particulars  are  known. 
The  work  of  Diogenes  Laertius  is  believed  to  have 
oootained  a  life  of  Comutus,  which,  however,  is 
lost.    (Sahmas.  EacerdL  PUn,  p.  888,  &c.)     Our 
principal  sources  of  information  are  Suidas  («.  9. 
KflprovTof ) — where,  however,  only  the  last  words 
of  the  article  refer  to  the  philosopher,  and  all  the 
rest  to  Comutus  the  historian — and  Eudocia  (p. 
273).   Comutus  was  bom  at  Leptis  in  Libya,  and 
Gsme,  piobiU>ly  in  the  capacity  o€  a  slave,  into  the 
house  of  the  Annaei,  which  was  distinguished  for 
its  love  of  literary  pursuits.    The  Annaei  emanci- 
pated him  (whence  his  name  Annaeus),  and  he 
hecsme  the  teacher  and  friend  of  the  poet  Persius, 
on  whose  intellectual  culture  and  development  he 
exerrised  a  very  great  influence.     He  was  sent 
into  exile  by  Nero,  for  having  too  freely  criticised 
the  literary  attempts  of  the  emperor.    (Dion  Cass. 
Izil  29.)  This  happened,  according  to  Hieronymus 
in  his  Chronicle,  in  ▲.  D.  68.   The  account  of  Dion 
Cassias  famishes  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
defiance  peculiar  to  the  Stoics  of  that  time,  to  whom 
Comutus  also  belonged,  as  we  see  from  the  fifUi 
•Btiie  of  Persins.    Iw  he  was  a  man  of  very  ex- 
tensive knowledge  is  attested  by  the  authority  of 
Dion  Cassiws,  as  well  as  by  the  works  he  wrote. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  philosophical 
prodoctioos  of  Comutus  was  his  work  on  Aristotle*s 
Categoriea,  which  is  referred  to  by  the  later  com- 
mentators,  Simplicius  and  Porphyrins.     (SchoL 
Aristot.  p.  48,  b.  13,  p.  80,  a.  22,  ed.  Biandis ; 
Sifflplic  foL  5,  a.,  ed.  BasiL)    He  seems  to  have 
been  very  porrial  to  the  study  of  Aristotle,  for  he 
wrote  a  work  against  Athenodorus,  an  opponent  of 
tltt  Aristotelian  philosophy,  whidi,  according  to 
Bake*s  emendation,  bore  the  title  *Avri7pa^  irpit 
*A0i}i*^8fl#por.    (Sfanplic  p.  47,  b.  22,  ed.  Brandis ; 
Porphyr.  Etpo$.  Arid,  Ckdeg.  p. 21,  ed.  Paris; 
Shnphc.  ioL  15,  b.)    He  also  wrote  a  philosophical 
work,  entitled  'EAAiiKun)  e•oXoy^  which  is  pro- 
habiy  still  extant,  and  the  same  as  the  much  muti- 
lated treatise  Iltpt  riis  rmif  BmSt  ^ifo'csM,  edited 
by  Gale  in  his  '^  Opusc  MytLol  Phys.  Eth.**  p. 
139.  (Hitter;  Ottdu  d,  Pkiio$.  iv.  p.  202.)  Others, 
however,  consider  this  treatise  as  a  mere  abridg- 
ment of  the  original  work  of  Cwnutus.    The  other 
philosopbiad  productions  of  Comutus,  which  were 
very  nomerous,  are  completely  lost,  and  not  even 
their  titles  have  come  down  to  us.    He  also  wrote 
on  riietorical  and  grammatical  subjects.    Thus  he 
made,  for  example,  a  commentary  on  all  Virgil^s 
poems,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  poet  Silius 
Italicos.     (Suringar,  HiiL  CriL  SckoUatt,  LaL  ii 
p- 1 16,  &C.)    According  to  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
he  also  tried  his  hand  in  tragedy,  in  conjunction 
with  his  friend  Seneca  and  his  pupils  Lucan  and 
Persius  ( Welcker,  Griecb,  Trag.  iii.  p.  1456,  &c.) ; 
and  he  is  even  said  to  have  made  attempts  at 
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writing  satires.  (Wemsdori;  PdeU  LaL  Mm,  iii. 
p.  xviL  4.)  A  minute  account  of  his  relation  to 
the  poet  Persius,  as  well  as  of  his  pupils  and  his 
literary  merits,  is  given  by  Oer.  Jo.  de  Martini, 
DuptUaiio  LUteraria  d$  L,  Aimaeo  Comuto,  Luffd. 
Bat  1825,  and  in  Otto  Jahn^s  Prolegomena  to  his 
edition  of  Persius,  lipsiae,  1843,  pp.  viiL — xxviu 
(Comp.  Stahr,  AristoUUt  bd  d,  Komem^  p.  71, 
Ac.)  [A.  S.] 

CORNU'TUS,  CAECI'LIUS,  a  man  of  prae- 
torian rank  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  who  was  im- 
plicated, in  A.  D.  24,  in  the  affiur  between  young 
Vibius  Serenus  and  his  fether,  and  put  an  end  to 
his  life  to  escape  an  unjust  verdict  (Tac.  Atm,  iv. 
28  )  ff    ^  1 

CORNU'TUS  TERTULLUS  was'coiisul 
suffectus  in  A.  D.  101  together  with  Pliny  the 
Younger,  who  mentions  him  several  times  as  a 
person  of  great  merit  {EfnsL  iv.  17,  v.  15,  vii. 
21,  31.)  [L.  a] 

CORO'BIUS  {Kopd€iot\  a  purple-dyer  of  Ito- 
nus  in  Crete.  When  the  Theraeans  were  seeking 
for  some  one  to  lead  them  to  Libya,  where  the 
Delphic  oracle  had  enjoined  them  to  plimt  a  colony, 
Corobius  undertook  to  shew  them  the  way.  He 
accordingly  conducted  a  party  of  them  to  the  isknd 
of  Ph&tea,  off  the  Libyan  coast,  and  there  he  was 
lefl  by  them  with  a  supply  of  provisions,  whilo 
they  Mailed  back  to  Thera  to  report  how  matters 
stood.  As  they  did  not  however  return  to  Pkttea 
at  the  time  appointed,  Corobius  was  in  danger  of 
perishing  frtmi  hunger,  but  was  relieved  by  the 
crew  of  a  Samian  ship  which  had  been  driven  to 
the  island  on  its  way  to  Egypt  (Herod,  iv.  151, 
152.)  For  the  connexion  of  Crete  with  There, 
and  of  Samos  with  Cyrene,  see  Herod,  iv.  154, 
162—164.  [E.  E,] 

COROEBUS  (Ktffwi^or),  a  Phrygian,  a  son  of 
Mygdon,  was  one  of  the  heroes  that  fought  in  the 
Trojan  war  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans.  He  was 
one  of  the  suitors  of  Cassandra,  and  was  slain  by 
Neoptolemus  or  Diomedes.  (Pans.  ix.  27.  §  1 ; 
Viig.  Aen,  ii.  341.)  [U  S.] 

COROEBUS  {Vi6poi$os\  an  Elean,  who  gained 
a  victory  in  the  stadium  at  the  Olympian  games  in 
OL  1.  (B.C.  776.)  According  to  tradition,  he  slew 
the  daonon  Poena,  whom  Apollo  had  sent  into  the 
country  of  the  Argives.  He  was  represented  on 
his  tomb  in  the  act  of  klUing  Poene,  and  his  sta- 
tue, which  was  made  of  stone,  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  that  Pauaanias  saw  in  the  whole  of  Greece. 
(Paus.  L  43.  §  7,  44.  §  1,  v.  8.  §  3,  viiL  26.  §  2; 
Strab.  viil  p.  355.)  [L.  S.] 

COROEBUS,  architect  at  the  time  of  Peri- 
cles, who  began  the  temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusls, 
but  died  before  he  had  completed  his  task.  (Plut 
Perid,  13.)  [U  U.] 

CORO'NA,  SILI'CIUS,  a  senator,  who  voted 
for  the  acquittal  of  Bmtus  and  Cassias,  when  Oc- 
tavianus  called  upon  the  court  to  condemn  the 
murderers  of  Caesar.  The  life  of  Silicius  was 
spared  at  the  time,  but  he  was  afterwards  included 
in  the  proscription,  and  perished  in  &  c.  43.  Plu- 
tareh  calls  him  P.  Silicius,  and  Appian  Icilius. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlvL  49 ;  Plut  BruL  27 ;  Appian,  B, 
a  iv.  27.) 

CORONA'TUS,  styled  in  MSS.  Vir  Oarim- 
mt»,  the  author  of  three  pieces  in  the  Latin  An- 
thology (ed.  Burm.  i.  176,  v.  155,  157,  or  Nos. 
549 — 551,  ed«  Meyer).  The  first,  consistiDg 
of  twenty-nine  hexameters,  is  a  poetical  amplifica- 
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ti(ni,  poasessiDg  no  particular  merit,  of  the  Virgiliaii 
line  ^  Viyo  equidem,  vitamque  extrema  per  omnia 
dnco  ;^  the  second  and  third  are  short  epigrams, 
ingeniously  expressed,  upon  hens  fifittened  with 
their  own  eggs.  We  possess  no  information  with 
regard  to  this  writer,  but  he  probably  belongs  to  a 
late  period.  [W.  R] 

CORCyNIS  (Kopwis).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Phlegyas  and  mother  of  Asclepius.  (Ov.  FcuL  i. 
291 ;  Schol.  ad  Pwd,  Pyth.  iii  14,  48,  59 ;  comp. 

ASCLKPIUS.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Phoroneus,  king  of  Phocis ; 
she  was  metamorphosed  by  Athena  into  a  crow, 
for  when  she  was  pursued  by  Poseidon,  she  im- 
plored the  protection  of  Athena.  (Oy.  Md.  iL 
550,  &C.)  A  third  Coronis  is  mentioned  among 
the  Hyades.     (Hygin.  Fab,  182.)  [L.  S.] 

CORO'NUS  {Kopuv6s),  1.  A  son  of  Apollo 
by  Chrysorthe,  fiither  of  Corax  and  Lamedon,  and 
king  of  Sicyon.  (Pans.  ii.  5.  §  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Thersander,  grandson  of  Sisyphus, 
and  founder  of  Coroneia.  (Pans.  ix.  S4.  §  5 ; 
MUller,  Orchom,  p.  133,  &c.) 

3.  A  son  of  Caeneus,  was  a  prince  of  the  Lapi- 
thae,  and  fiither  of  Leonteus  and  Lyside.  He  was 
•bun  by  Heracles.  (ApoUod.  u.  7.  §  7 ;  MUller, 
Orchom,  pp.  194,  203.) 

4.  The  &ther  of  the  Aigonaut  Caeneus.  (Apol- 
lod.  i.  9.  ^16;  comp.  Schol.  ad  ApoUon.  Bkod. 
i.  57.)  [L.  S.] 

CORREUS,  a  Gaul,  chief  of  the  Belloyad,  was 
distinguished  by  a  high  spirit  of  independence  and 
an  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Romans,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly acknowledged  as  their  commander  by 
all  the  tribes  which,  together  with  the  Bellovaci, 
made  war  against  Caesar  in  &  c.  51.  Correus, 
conducted  the  campaign  with  much  ability,  and, 
when  he  at  length  met  with  a  dedsiye  defeat,  di»- 
duned  to  surrender  himself  and  fell  fighting  des- 
perately. (Hirt.  B,  G,  viii  5—17.)        [E.  E.] 

CORVrNUS,  a  cognomen  in  the  Valeria  gens, 
and  merely  a  longer  form  of  Corvns,  the  surname 
of  M.  Valerius.  Many  writen  give  Corvinus  as 
the  surname  of  M.  Valerius  himself^  and  his  des- 
cendants seem  to  have  invariably  adopted  the  form 
Corvinus.  [See  CoRVUS.]  The  Messallae  Corvinl 
of  the  Valeria  gens  are  given  under  Mbssalla. 

CORVI'NUS,  TAURUS  STATI'LIUS,  con- 
Bul  in  A.  D.  45  with  M.  Vinucius.  (tKon  Cass,  Ix. 
25 ;  Phlq^n,  MirabU,  6,)  He  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  Statilius  Corvinus  who  conspired 
against  the  emperor  Claudius.  (Suet  Claud,  13.) 

TI.  CORUNCA'NIUS,  a  distinguished  Roman 
pontiff  and  jurist,  was  descended  from  a  fiither 
and  a  grand&ther  of  the  same  name,  but  none  of 
his  ancestors  had  ever  obtained  the  honoun  of  the 
Roman  mag^tracy.  According  to  a  speech  of  the 
emperor  Claudius  in  Tacitus,  Uie  Coruncanii  came 
from  Camerium  (Aim,  xi.  24) ;  but  Cicero  makes 
the  jurist  a  townsman  of  Tusculum  {pro  Plane  B). 
Notwithstanding  his  provincial  extraction,  this 
novus  homo  was  promoted  to  all  the  highest  offices 
at  Rome.  (VelL  Pat.  ii.  128.)  In  b.  c.  280,  he 
was  consul  with  P.  Valerius  Laevinus,  and  while 
his  colleague  was  engaged  in  the  commencement  of 
the  war  against  Pyirhus,  the  province  of  Etruria 
fell  to  Coruncanius,  who  was  successful  in  quell- 
ing the  remains  of  disafifection,  and  entirely  de- 
feated the  Vulsinienses  and  Vulcientes.  For  these 
victories  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  early 
in  the  following  year.     After  subduing  Etruria, 


he  returned  towards  Rome  to  aid  Laefiiuu  m 
checking  the  advance  of  PyrrfansL  ( Appian,  Sum, 
10.  $  3.)  In  B.  c.  270,  he  seema  to  have  bm 
censor  with  C.  Claudius  Canina.  Modem  wntm 
appear  to  be  ignorant  of  any  ancient  hialofial  a^ 
count  of  this  censmhip.  In  tArt  de  vh^h 
Daietj  i.  p.  605,  Conmcanins  it  Infiened  to  hm 
been  censor  in  the  34th  instram,  from  ihe  enm- 
sions  of  Velleius  Patercnhis  (iL  128),  and  a&i- 
dins  is  Wanting  to  complete  the  aeven  eenson  is 
that  fiimily  mentioned  by  SnetonluB.  (Tibr.  L) 
Seneca  {de  ViL  Beat.  21)  says,  that  Cato  of  Utka 
was  wont  to  pnuae  the  age  of  M*.  Carins  ad 
Coruncanius,  wh«i  it  was  a  cmsoRan  cam  to 
possess  a  few  thin  pbUea  of  sflvec  Nielwlir  (iii. 
p.  555)  speaks  of  tibis  censorship  aa  missing;  fait, 
though  it  is  not  mentioned  by  the  qittanuser  c< 
Livy,  we  suspect  that  there  ia  some  rliifsril  sb- 
thority  extant  concerning  it,  known  to  lees  makn 
schokrs,  for  Pancindi  {de  (kar,  Inierp.  pw  21)  oji. 
that  Coruncanius  was  censor  with  C  Oaadin; 
and  VaL  Forstems  {Hutaria  Juru^  fj.  41,  k) 
states,  tiiat  in  his  censorship  the  popnktiaB  in- 
cluded in  the  census  amounted  to  277,222. 

About  B.  a  254,  Conmcanins  was  created  poa- 
tifex  maximus,  and  was  the  first  pldwsn  vW 
ever  filled  that  office  (Liv.  EpieL  xriii),  altho^ 
before  that  time,  his  brother  jaiiat,  P.  SfMnnuMM 
Sophus,  and  other  {riebeiani,  bad  been  im'^^*"* 
(Liv.  X.  9.)  In  B.  c  246,  he  waa  appointed  dictitw 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  oomitia,  in  otder  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  recalling  either  of  the  eoa* 
suls  from  Sicily;  and  he  must  hav«  died  sbectij 
afterwards,  at  a  very  advanced  age  (Cic.  de  &meL 
6),  for,  in  Liv.  EpiL  xix^  Caecilina  Mctelm  is 
named  as  pontifiax  maximns. 

Coruncanius  was  a  remazkaUe  man.    He  IM 
on  terms  of  strict  friendship  with  H*.  Cmm  a& 
other  eminent  statesmen  of  hia  day.    He  «m  a 
Roman  sage  (Sapiens),  a  chaneter  moie  pcactkal 
than  that  of  a  Grecian  philoaophefv  bttt  be  ma 
sufficiently  versed  in  the  l— ^"ing  of  the  tmt^ 
That  philosophy  which  ^ced  the  highest  gaui  m 
pleasure  he  rejected,  and,  with  M*.  Cvrna,  wAA 
that  the  enemies  of  Rome,  Pyiriina  and  the  Sbm- 
nitea,  could  be  taught  to  believe  ita  ptecepla.    Bt 
was  a  manly  orator ;  his  advice  and  opinian  wm 
respected  in  war  as  well  aa  in  peace,  and  he  hsd 
great  infinenoe  in  the  senate  aa  wdl  as  in  the  pa^ 
licasaembly.  {Cic  de  OraL  m,  M,)    Qeero,wW 
often  sounds  his  praises,  ^Kaks  ot  him  aa  one  d 
those  extraordinary  persons  whose  greatOMs  was 
owing  to  a  special  Providence.    (Dt  NaL  Dkar.  i. 
66.)    To  the  highest  acquirementa  of  a  fwifiiiiisi 
he  united  profound  knowledge  of  p"****^'^  md 
dvil  bw.     Pomponius  (Dig.  I.  tit.  2.  a.  2L  §  3S) 
says,  that  he  left  bdiiad  no  writii^ft,  bat  thai  he 
gave  many  oral  ofnnions,  which  weie  hswitiJ 
to  remembrance  by  l^gal 


that  the  Pontificum  Commentaiii  aSbided  atusf  rf 
his  surpassing  abilities  (Skvt.  14);  and,  ia  the  tna- 
tise  de  LegUms  (ii  21),  he  dtes  one  of  laa 
rabilia.  Another  of  his  legal  fragments  ia  pn   _ 
by  Pliny,   {ff.  N,  viii  51.  s.  77.)    It  aMt 
supposed  from  a  passsge  in  Seneca  (i^  1 14),  1 
writings  of  Coruncanius  were  extant  in  ' ' 


for  he  there  ridicules  the 

who,  diinking  Oraodms  and  

too  modem,  went  back  to  the  huyge  mi  t^  IS 
Tables,  of  Appius,  and  of  CorancsBivk 
There  is  a  passage  relating  to 
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Pamponins  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  >.  a  §  35),  which  hai 
given  oocauon  to  muck  controversy.     He  laji 
that  Conincamtii  was  the  fust  who  publicly  pro- 
feiaed    law,    nnee,  before  his  time,  jurists  en- 
deavoored  to  conceal  the  jus  civile,  and  gave  their 
time,  not  to  students,  but  to  those  who  wanted 
their  advice.    The  statement  as  to  the  early  con- 
oeahnent  of  the  law  has  been  supposed  to  be 
fiibnlous  (Puchta,  Jnstiiutumeih  I  p.  301);  but 
here  it  is  proper  to  distinguish  between  the  rules 
^licable  to  ordinary  dealings  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  technical  rc^gulations  of  the  calendar,  of 
procedure  and  of  religious  rites,  on  the  other. 
Schrader  (in  Hugo^s  CniL  Mag.  v.  p.  187)  assumes 
that  it  was  usual  for  jurists  before  Coruncanius  to 
admit  patrician  students — those  at  least  who  were 
destiuMl  for  the  college  of  pontiflb — ^to  learn  law 
by  being  present  at  their  consultations  with  their 
cJimta.     He  fiirther  thinks  that  Coruncanius  did 
not  profess  to  give  any  systematic  or  peculiar  in- 
stmction  in  the  theory  of  law,  and  certainly  there 
are  paasages  which  prove  that  such  theoretic  in- 
struction was  not  common  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
(Cic  BruL  89,  de  Antic  1,  ds  Leg.  14,  deC^,  ii. 
13.)     Schrader  therefore  comes  to  the  conclusion, 
that  Coruncanius  first  publidg  professed  Uw  only 
in  this  sense,  that  he  was  the  first  to  allow  pli- 
ieioM  and  patricians  indiscriminately  to  learn  law 
by  attending  his  consultations.    This  interpretar 
tion,  though  it  is  ingenious,  and  has  found  &vour 
with  Hugo  (A.  B,  G.  p.  460)  and  Zimmem  (/t 
/Z.  (7.  L  §  53),  appears  to  us  to  be  very  stmined, 
and  we  think  Pomponius  must  have  meant  to  con- 
vey, whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  first,  that  before 
Conmcanins,  it  was  not  usual  for  jurists  to  take 
pupils ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  pupils  of  Corunca- 
nius were  not  left  to  gain  knowledge  merely  by 
seeing  business  transacted  and  hearing  or  reading 
the  opinions  given  by  their  master  to  those  who 
consulted  him,  but  that  they  received  special  in- 
struction in  the  general  doctriuM  of  law. 

The  two  Coruncanii  who  were  sent  b.  c.  228  as 
ambaaiadors  from  Rome  to  Teuta,  queen  of  Illy- 
ricum,  to  complain  of  the  maritime  depredations  of 
her  sobjecta,  and  one  of  whom  at  least  was  put  to 
death  by  her  orders,  were  probably  the  sons  of  the 
jami.  ( Appian,  de  Rdma  Itlgr,  7 ;  Polyb.  ii.  8 ; 
PHn.  ff,  N.  xzxiv.  6.)  By  Polybius  they  are 
called  Caiui  and  Lucius;  by  Pliny,  P.  Junius  and 
Tiberina. 

Titos  for  Tiberius,  and  Coruncanus  for  Corun- 
ranina,  are  ordinary  corruptions  of  the  jurist*s  name. 
(Rutilius,  Vitae  JCtorum,  c.  5  ;  Heinecdus, 
HisU^ur.Cm,  §118;  Schweppe,  iil  it  (?.§  127 ; 
L.  A.  Wiirffel,  Episl,  de  Tu  Conmcanio,  Hal. 
1740.)  [J.  T.  0.1 

CORVUS,  a  surname  in  the  AquUlia  and  Va- 
leria gentes.  In  the  latter,  the  lengthened  form 
Corriiras  was  adopted  after  the  tune  of  M.  Vale- 
rias Corvus.     [See  below,  No.  3,  and  CoaviNua.] 

1.  Lk  Aquillius  Corvus,  consular  tribune  in 
n.  c,  388.  (Liv.  vi  4.) 

2.  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trioos  men  in  the  early  history  of  the  republic, 
was  bom  about  &  a  371  in  the  midst  of  the  strug- 
gles attending  the  Licinian  laws.  Being  a  member 
of  the  great  Valerian  house,  he  had  an  early  oppor- 
tamty  of  distinguishing  himself  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  him  serving  in  b.  c.  349  as  military  tri- 
Imne  in  the  army  of  Uie  consul  L.  Fnrius  Camillus 
in  hia  campaign  against  the  Oauls.   His  celebrated 
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exploit  in  this  war,  from  which  he  obtained  the 
surname  of  **  Corvus,^  or  ^  Raven,**  is,  like  many 
other  of  the  achievements  of  the  early  Roman  he- 
roes, mingled  with  foble.  A  Gallic  warrior  of 
gigantic  size  diallenged  to  single  combat  any  one 
of  the  Romans.  It  was  accepted  by  Valerius  after 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  consul,  and  as  he  was 
commencing  the  craibat,  a  raven  settled  upon  his 
helmet,  and,  as  often  as  he  attacked  the  Gaul,  the 
raven  flew  at  the  fiice  of  the  foe,  till  at  length  the 
barbarian  fell  by  the  sword  of  Valerius.  A  general 
battle  then  ensued,  in  which  the  Gauls  were  en- 
tirely defeated.  The  consul  presented  Valerius 
with  ten  oxen  and  a  golden  crown,  and  the  grate- 
ful peoide  elected  him,  in  his  absence,  consul  for 
the  next  year,  though  he  was  only  twenty-three 
years  of  age.  He  was  consul  in  b.  c.  348  with 
L.  Popillius  Laenas.  There  was  peace  in  that 
year  both  at  home  and  abroad :  a  treaty  was  made 
with  Carthage.  (Liv.  vii.  26,  27 ;  GelL  ix.  11 ; 
Val.  Max.  viil  15.  $  5 ;  Eutrop.  iL  6.) 

In  B.  c  346  Corvus  was  consul  a  second  time 
with  C.  Poetelius  Libo.  He  carried  on  war  against 
the  Volsd,  defeated  them  in  battle,  and  then  took 
Satricmn,  which  he  burnt  to  the  ground  with  the 
exception  of  the  temple  of  Mater  Matuta.  He 
obtained  a  triumph  on  his  return  to  Rome.  (Ldv. 
vii.  27;  Censorin.  de  Die  Nat  17.) 

In  B.  c.  343  Corvus  was  consul  a  third  time 
with  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvina.  Young  as  he 
was,  Corvus  was  already  r^arded  as  one  of  the 
very  first  generals  of  the  republic,  and  the  state 
therefore  looked  up  to  him  to  conduct  the  war 
against  the  Samnites,  which  had  broken  out  in 
this  year.  His  popularity  with  the  soldiers  was 
as  great  as  his  militsuy  talents,  and  he  consequently 
possessed  unbounded  influence  over  his  troops.  He 
was  distinguished  by  a  kind  and  amiable  disposi- 
tion, like  the  other  members  of  his  house ;  and  in 
the  camp  he  was  in  the  habit  of  competing  with 
the  common  soldiers  in  the  athletic  games  which 
amused  their  leisure  hours.  It  was  fortunate  for 
the  Romans  that  they  had  such  a  general  in  the 
great  struggle  they  were  now  entering  upon.  After 
a  hard-fought  and  most  bloody  battle,  Corvus  en- 
tirely defeated  the  Samnites  on  mount  Gaurus 
above  Cumae :  a  battle  which,  as  Niebuhr  remarks, 
seldom  as  it  is  mentioned,  is  one  of  the  most  me- 
morable in  the  history  of  the  worid,  since  it  was  a 
presage  of  the  result  of  the  great  contest  which  had 
then  begun  between  Sabellians  and  Latins  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  world.  Meanwhile  the  colleague 
of  Corvus  had  been  in  the  greatest  danger  in  the 
mountain  passes  near  Caudium,  where  the  Romans 
met  with  such  a  disaster  twenty-one  years  after- 
wards ;  but  the  army  was  saved  by  the  valour  of 
P.  Dedus.  Corvus  seems  to  have  joined  his  col- 
league shortly  afterwards,  and  with  their  united 
forces,  or  witn  his  own  alone,  he  gained  another 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Samnites  near  Suessula. 
Forty  thousand  shields  of  these  who  had  been 
slain  or  had  fled,  and  a  hundred  and  seventy  stan- 
dards are  said  to  have  been  piled  up  before  the 
consuL  His  triumph  on  his  return  to  Rome  was 
the  most  brilliant  that  the  Romans  had  yet  seen. 
Corvus  gained  these  two  great  victories  in  his 
twenty-ninth  year,  and  he  is  another  instance  of 
the  foct  which  we  so  frequently  find  in  history, 
that  tlie  greatest  military  talents  are  mostly  deve- 
loped at  an  eariy  age.  (Liv.  viL  28 — 39 ;  Appian, 
Satim,  1.) 
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In  tlie  year  following,  b.  c.  342,  Corrui  was 
appointed  dictator  in  consequence  of  the  mutiny  of 
the  army.  The  legions  stationed  at  Capoa  and 
the  surrounding  Campanian  towns  had  openly  re- 
belled, marched  against  Rcme,  and  pitched  their 
camp  within  eight  miles  of  the  city.  Here  they 
were  met  by  Conrus  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  but 
before  proceeding  to  use  force,  he  offered  them 
peace.  This  was  accepted  by  the  soldiers,  who 
could  place  implicit  confidence  in  their  &yourite 
general  and  a  member  likewise  of  the  Valerian 
house.  Through  his  influence  an  unnesty  was 
granted  to  the  soldiers ;  and  this  was  followed  by 
the  enactment  of  several  important  laws.  Another 
account,  however,  of  this  revolt  has  been  preserved, 
and  the  whole  subject  has  been  investiflated  by 
Niebuhr  (iii.  p.  63,  &c.)  at  great  length.  (Liv.  viL 
40—42.) 

In  B.  c.  335  Corvus  was  elected  consul  a  fourth 
time  with  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  since  the  Sidici- 
nians  had  joined  the  Ausonians  of  Cales,  and  the 
senate  was  anxious  that  the  war  should  be  en- 
trusted to  a  general  on  whom  they  could  entirely 
depend.  The  consuls  accordingly  did  not  draw 
lots  for  their  provinces,  and  that  of  Cales  was 
given  to  Corvus.  He  did  not  disappoint  their  ex- 
pectations. Cales  was  taken  by  storm,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  importance  of  its  situation,  the 
Romans  settled  there  a  colony  of  2,500  men. 
Corvus  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and  also 
the  surname  of  Calenus  from  the  conquest  of  the 
town.   (Liv.  viii.  16.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  years  &  c.  332 
and  320,  in  which  he  acted  as  interrez  (viii.  17, 
ix.  7),  we  do  not  hear  of  Corvus  again  for  several 
years.  The  M.  Valerius,  who  was  one  of  the  le- 
gates of  the  dictator  L.  Papirius  Cursor  in  the 
great  battle  fought  against  the  Samnites  in  B.  c. 
309,  is  probably  the  same  as  our  Corvus,  since 
Livy  says,  that  he  was  created  praetor  for  the 
fourth  time  as  a  reward  for  his  services  in  this 
battle,  and  we  know  that  Corvus  held  cnrule  dig- 
nities twenty-one  times,  (ix.  40,  41.) 

In  B.  c.  301,  in  consequence  of  the  dangers 
which  threatened  Rome,  Corvus,  who  was  then  in 
his  70th  year,  was  again  summoned  to  the  dicta- 
torship. Etruria  was  in  arms,  and  the  Marsi,  one 
of  the  most  warlike  of  the  neighbouring  people, 
had  also  risen.  But  the  genius  of  Corvus  again 
triumphed.  The  Maru  were  defeated  in  battle ; 
several  of  their  fortified  towns,  Milionia,  Plestina, 
and  Fresilia,  were  taken;  and  the  Mani  were 
glad  to  have  their  ancient  allitmoe  renewed  on  the 
forfeiture  of  part  of  their  land.  Having  thus 
quickly  finished  the  war  against  the  Marsi,  Corvus 
marched  into  Etruria;  but,  before  commencing 
active  operations,  he  had  to  return  to  Rome  to  re- 
new the  auspices.  In  his  absence,  his  master  of 
the  horse  was  attacked  by  the  enemy  while  on  a 
foraging  expedition,  and  was  shut  up  in  his  camp 
with  the  loss  of  several  of  his  men  and  some  mili- 
tary standards.  This  disaster  caused  the  greatest 
terror  at  Rome ;  a  ^  justitium**  or  universal  cessa- 
tion from  business  was  proclaimed,  and  the  gates 
and  walls  were  manned  and  guarded  as  if  the  ene- 
my were  at  hand.  But  the  arrival  of  Corvus  in 
the  camp  soon  changed  the  posture  of  affurs.  The 
Etruscans  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle ;  and  an- 
other triumph  was  added  to  the  laurels  of  Corvus. 
(x.  3—5.) 

In  B.  c  300,  Corvus  was  elected  consul  for  the 
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fifth  time  with  Q.  Appnleins  Panaa.  The  iWe 
of  affiurs  at  home  rather  than  those  abroad  led  to 
his  election  this  year.  There  most  have  been  i^ 
vers  struggles  between  the  two  orders  for  soee 
tune  previously,  and  probably  both  of  then  loeked 
to  Corvus  as  the  man  most  Ukdy  to  bring  raanen 
to  an  amicable  settlement.  During  hi*  fifth  coo- 
sulship  the  Ogulnian  law  was  panedy  by  wUeh 
the  coUeffes  of  pontiffii  and  angars  were  thnwi 
open  to  the  plebeians.  The  consul  hSm«<4f  rmev* 
ed  the  law  of  his  ancestor  respecting  the  right  of 
appeal  (provoecttio)  to  the  peo^e,  and  rendered  ft 
more  certain  to  be  observed  by  »flBiring  a  dxiaak 
punishment  for  any  magistrate  who  txantficMd 
it.  (x.  5,  6—9.) 

In  B.  a  299  Corvns  was  elected  ooma]  a  aA 
time  in  phiee  of  T.  Manlins  Torqnatos^  who  \d 
been  killed  by  a  fidl  from  his  horae  while  ap^d 
in  the  Etruscan  war.  The  death  of  so  gnst  i 
man,  and  the  superstitious  feeling  attendiaf  k, 
induced  the  people  uimnimously  to  appoint  dm 
to  the  vacant  ofiioe.  The  Etmacans,  wko  hi 
been  elated  by  the  death  of  Torquatoa,  no  tomB 
heard  of  the  amval  of  Conma,  than  they  fapC 
dose  within  their  fortifications,  nor  coaM  be  pr»- 
voke  them  to  risk  a  battle,  although  he  set  mt 
villages  on  fire.  (x.  11.) 

From  this  time,  Corvus  retired  from  pabfie  fife; 
but  he  lived  nearly  thirty  years  longer^  and  reach- 
ed the  age  of  a  hundred.  His  he^th  was  soa^ 
and  vigorous  to  the  last,  and  he  is  frequently  tt- 
forred  to  by  the  later  Roman  writen  as  a  m— 
able  example  of  the  fiiTonrs  of  fbrtnne.  He  wm 
twice  dictator,  six  timet  oonsaly  and  had  fifled  tke 
curule  chair  twenty-one  timea.  He  lived  tt  ks 
Pyrriius  driven  out  of  Italy,  and  the  donrinisB  if 
Rome  firmly  established  in  the  p*«i»i«il«-  He 
died  about  b,  c.  217,  seven  yeaia  bcfoce  ihi 
commencement  of  the  first  Punic  wac  (CSc^ 
SatecL  17;  Val  Max.  viiL  13.  §  1  ;  FUa^lLK 
vii.  48.  s.  49 ;  Niebuhr,  iii.  p.  124.) 

A  statue  of  Valerius  Corvus  was  ended  hf 
Augustus  in  his  own  forum  along  with  the  stssas 
of  the  other  great  Roman  heroea.  (OdL  ix.  U ; 
c(mip.  Suet  Aug,  31.) 

2.  M.  Valerius  M.  f.  M.  n.  Maxhcis  Coa^ 
YiNUS,  son  apparently  of  the  preoedinf,  was  coaiii 
with  Q.  Caedicins  Noctua  m  b.  a  289 ;  brt  kis 
name  occurs  only  in  the  Fasti. 

CORYBANTES.     [Cabbiri  and  Cybblx.] 

CORY'CIA  (Ktffnntia  or  Kmpvids%  n,  ay^ 
who  became  by  Apollo  the  mother  of  Ljcoras  9 
Lycoreus,  and  from  whom  the  Corycian  cane  m 
mount  Parnassus  was  believed  to  have  derived  ss 
name.  (Pans.  x.  6.  §  2,  32.  §  2.)  TIm  pbnL 
Corydae,  is  applied  to  the  daoghtera  o£ 
( ApoUon.  Rhod.  ii  710 ;  Ov.  Met  L  330, 
XX.  221.)  (L.  &] 

CCyRYDUS  (Kdfni^)^  a  surname  of  ApoBe, 
under  which  the  god  had  a  temple  e%kty  alada 
from  Corone,  on  the  sea-coast.  (Pteia.  iv.  ^4.  § 
4,  &C.)  [L.  &] 

CO'RYLAS.    [CoTYS,  No.  1.) 

CORYPHAEA  {Kaptf^oia),  the  goddaa  wh» 
inhabits  the  summit  of  the  moontaiii,  m  arnarae  «f 
Artemis,  under  which  she  had  a  ten|^  oai  veaaft 
Coryphsieon,  near  Epidanms.  (Pans.  ii.  2&  §  2.) 
It  is  also  applied  to  designale  tka  higheat  «r 
supreme  god,  and  is  consequently  grrsn  sm  an  «|a^ 
thet  to  Zeus.     (Pans.  iL  4.  §  5.)  [U  Sv] 

CORYPHA'iSIA  (KsfufotfiaX   a   m\   d 
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Athena,  deriTed  from  the  promontoiy  of  Coryphar 
lion,  on  which  ahe  had  a  sanctuaiy.  (Pans.  ir. 
36.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

CORYTHA'LLIA  (KopvOoAXla),  a  surname  of 
Artemis  at  Sparta,  at  whose  festival  of  the  Tithe- 
nidia  the  Spartan  boys  were  carried  into  her  sanc- 
toary.  (Athen.  ir.  p.  139.)  [L.  S.] 

CC/RYTHUS  (KApveos).  ].  An  Italian  hero, 
a  son  of  Jupiter,  and  husband  of  Electra,  the 
daughter  of  Atlas,  by  whom  he  became  the  fiither 
of  Jaaius  and  Dardanus.  He  is  described  as  king 
of  Tnscia,  and  as  the  founder  of  Corythus.  (Coi^ 
tona;  Serr.  ad  Aen.  m.  167,  vii.  207,  x.  719.) 

2.  A  son  of  Paris  and  Oenone.  He  loved 
Helena  and  was  beloved  by  her,  and  was  therefore 
killed  by  his  own  fother.  (Parthen.  EroL  34.) 
Aeeordinjg  to  other  traditions,  Oenone  made  use  of 
him  forUie  purpose  of  provoldng  the  jealousy  of 
Paris,  and  thereby  causing  the  ruin  of  Helena. 
(Conon,  Narrat  22  ;  Tcetz.  ad  Lycopk  57.) 
Others  again  caU  Corythus  a  son  of  Paris  by 
Helena.  (Dictys.  Cret  t.  5.)  There  are  four 
other  mythical  personages  of  this  name.  (Ptolem. 
HepL  ii.  p.  311 ;  Ov.  MeL  v.  126,  xil  290 ;  Pans. 
I  4.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

COSCO'NIA  GENS,  plebeian.  Members  of 
thia  gens  are  first  mentioned  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  but  none  ever  obtained  the  honours  of  the 
cooflilship :  the  first  who  held  a  curule  office  was 
M.  Cosconius,  praetor  in  &  c.  135.   [Cosconius.] 

COSCO'NIUS.  1.  M.  Cosconius,  miUtary 
tribune  in  the  army  of  the  praetor  P.  Quinctilius 
Varna,  fell  in  the  battle  fought  with  Mago  in  the 
land  of  tiie  Tnsnhrian  Gauls,  b.  c.  203.  (Liv.  xxx. 
18.) 

2.  M.  Cosconius,  perhaps  grandson  of  the  pre- 
eeding,  praetor  in  b.  c.  135,  fought  successfully 
with  the  Scordisci  in  Thrace.  (Liv.  EpiL  56.) 

3.  C.  CoacoNius,  praetor  in  the  Social  war, 

B.  c.  89,  distinguished  himself  in  the  command  of 

one  of  the  Roman  armies.    According  to  Livy 

(JB^tiL  75)  Cosconius  and  Luooeius  defeated  the 

Samnites  in  battle,  slew  Marina  Egnatius,   the 

moat  distinguished  of  the  enemy's  generals,  and 

received  the  surrender  of  very  man^  towns.    Ap- 

psaa  (B,  C  I  52)  says,  that  Coseomus  burnt  Salar 

pia,  took  possession  of  Cannae,  and  then  proceeded 

to  besiege  Cannsium ;  but  a  Samnite  army  came 

to  the  relief  of  the  town,  which  defeated  Cosconius 

and  obliged  him  to  fell  back  upon  Cannae.    Tre- 

batiua,  u»  Samnite  general,  following  up  his  ad- 

▼antage,  crossed  the  Aufidus,  but  was  attacked, 

immediately  after  his  passage  of  the  river,  by  Coa- 

coniua,  defeated  with  a  loss  of  15,000  men,  and 

fled  with  the  remnant  to  Canuiium.    Hereupon, 

Coaconlos  marched  into  the  territories  of  the  Lari- 

nmtes,  Venusini,  and  Apulians,  and  conquered  the 

PoedicnH  in  two  days.    Most  modem  commentar 

tora  identify  Egnatius  and  Trebatius,  and  suppose 

thmt  Appian  hiss  made  a  mistake  in  the  name 

(Sohw^gh.  ad  Jpp.Lc)'^  but  Livv  and  Appian 

probably  speak  <i  two  different  battles. 

Xhe  above-named  Cosconius  seems  to  be  the 
aamfi  with  the  C.  Cosconius  who  was  sent  into 
IH^ricum,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  about  &  c. 
789  smd  who  conquered  a  great  part  of  Dalmatia, 
took:  Solonae,  and,  after  condnding  the  war,  re- 
tumed  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  two  years*  time. 
(Eatrop.  vL  4 ;  Oros.  v.  23 ;  comp.  Cic.  pro  Clu- 
35.) 
»    C  C0800NIU8  Calidianus,  adopted  from 
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the  Calidia  gens,  a  Roman  orator  of  little  merit, 
distinguished  for  his  vehement  action  and  gesticu- 
lation (Cic  Brut,  69),  is  perhaps  the  same  person 
as  the  preceding  or  succeeding. 

5.  C.  Cosconius,  praetor  in  b.  c.  63,  the  same 
year  that  Cicero  was  consul,  obtained  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  province  of  Further  Spain,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  and  was,  it  seems,  on  his 
return  accused  of  extortion,  but  acquitted.  He 
was  one  of  the  twebty  commissioners  appointed 
in  B.  c.  59  to  carry  into  execution  the  agrarian 
law  of  Julius  Caesar  for  dividing  the  public  lands 
in  Campania,  but  he  died  in  this  year,  and  his 
vacant  pbu»  was  ofiered  to  Cicero  by  Caesar,  who 
wished  to  withdraw  him  from  the  threatened  at- 
tack of  Clodius.  This  offer,  however,  was  refused 
by  Cicero.  (Cic.  pro  SuU,  14,  m  Vaim,  5 ;  comp. 
Val.  Max.  viiL  1.  $  8 ;  Cic.  ad  AtL  iL  19,  ix.  2,  a; 
Quintil  xii.  1.  $  16.) 

6.  C.  Cosconius,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  b.  c. 
59,  when  he  was  one  of  the  colleagues  of  P.  Vati- 
nius,  aedile  in  57,  and  one  of  the  judices  in  the 
following  year,  56,  in  the  trial  of  P.  Sextius.  In 
the  same  year,  C.  Cato,  the  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
purchased  of  Cosconius  some  bestiarii  which  the 
hitter  had  undoubtedly  exhibited  the  year  before 
in  the  games  of  his  aedileship.  It  seems  that 
Cosconius  subsequently  obtained  the  aedileship, 
for  Plutarch  states,  that  Cosconius  and  Galba,  two 
men  of  praetorian  rank,  were  murdered  by  Cae- 
sar*s  soldiers  in  the  mutiny  in  Campania,  B.  a  47, 
and  we  know  of  no  other  Cosconius  who  is  likely 
to  have  been  praetor.  (Cic  m  Vaiin.  7,ad  Q,  Fr, 
ii.  6 ;  Pint  Caea,  51 ;  comp.  Dion.  Cass.  xlii.  52, 
/SouXctrrdf  Z60,) 

7.  Cosconius,  a  writer  of  Epigrams  in  the  time 
of  Martial,  attacked  the  latter  on  account  of  the 
length  of  his  epigrams  and  their  lascivious  nature. 
He  is  severely  himdled  in  two  epigrams  of  MartiaL 
(iL  77,  iii.  69 ;  comp.  Weichert,  Poetarum  LaUn- 
orum  Beliqmae^  p.  249,  &c) 

Varro  speaks  {L,  Z.  vi.  36,  89,  ed.  Muller)  of  a 
Cosconius  who  wrote  a  grammatical  woric  and  an- 
other on  ''Actiones,^  but  it  is  uncertain  who  he 
was. 

It  is  also  doubtful  to  which  of  the  Cosconii  the 
following  coin  refers.  It  contains  on  the  ob- 
verse the  head  of  Pallas,  with  L.  Cose.  M.  p., 
and  on  the  reverse  Mars  driving  a  chariot,  with 
L.  Lie.  Cn.  Dom.  It  is  therefore  supposed  that 
this  Cosconius  was  a  triumvir  of  the  mint  at  the 
time  that  L.  Licinius  and  Cn.  Domitius  held  one 
of  the  higher  magistracies;  and  as  we  find  that 
they  were  censors  in  &  a  92,  the  coin  is  referred 
to  that  year.  (Eckhel  v.  p.  196.) 


COSINGAS,  a  Thracian  chief,  and  priest  of 
Juno,  whose  stratagem  for  securing  the  obedience 
of  his  people  is  rehited  by  Polyaenus.  (Straiag, 
viL  22.)  [P.  S.] 

COSMAS  (Ko<r^s),  a  celebrated  physician, 
saint,  and  martyr,  who  lived  in  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  after  Christ.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  brother  of  St  Damianus,  with  whose 
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name  his  own  is  constantly  associated,  and  under 
which  article  the  particulars  of  their  lives  and 
deaths  are  mentioned.  A  medical  prescription 
attributed  to  them  is  preserved  by  Amaldus  Vil- 
lanovanns  (AntuloL  p.  453,  in  Opera^  ed.  Basil. 
15B5),  and  there  are  seyeial  Greek  homilies  still 
extant  in  MS.,  written  or  preached  in  iheli  honour. 
Their  memory  is  observed  by  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Churches  on  the  27th  of  September.  {Acta 
Sanely  Sept.  vol.  viL  p.  428;  Bomer,  De  Cosma  el 
Dam. . .  Commmtatio^  Hehnest  1751, 4to.;  Fabric. 
BUd,  Or.  vol.  ix.  p.  68,  ziiL  128,  ed.  vet.;  Bzovius, 
Nomendator  Sanctorum  Pro/essione  Medkorum ; 
Carpzovius,  De  Medtds  <d>  Eodesia  pro  Sanctis 
halntis.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

COSMAS  (Koff/tas),  of  Jerusalem,  a  monk, 
the  friend  and  companion  of  John  of  Damascus, 
and  afterwards  bishop  of  Maiuma  in  Palestine 
(about  A.  D.  743),  was  the  most  celebrated  com- 
poser of  hymns  in  the  Greek  church,  and  obtained 
the  surname  of  /At A^or.  Among  his  compositions 
was  a  version  (^ic^poerii)  of  the  Psalms  of  David 
in  Iambic  metre.  Many  of  his  hymns  exist  in 
MS.,  but  no  complete  eidition  of  them  has  been 
published.  Fabricius  mentions,  as  a  rare  book,  an 
Aldine  edition  of  some  of  them.  Thirteen  of  them 
are  printed  in  Gallandi's  Bibiiatk,  Pairum.  Several 
of  the  hymns  of  Cosmas  are  acrostics.  (Suid.  «.  v. 
*lo9dwris  6  AafuurKfiv6s  ;  Fabric  BUtL  Graec  xi. 
pp.  173—181,  viii  596.)  [P.  S.] 

COSMAS  (Kotr/ias),  commonly  called  Indico- 
PLEU6TE8  (Indian  navigator),  an  Egyptian  monk, 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about 
A.  D.  535.  In  early  life  he  followed  the  employ- 
ment of  a  merchant,  and  was  extensively  engaged 
in  traffic  He  navigated  the  Red  Sea,  advanced 
to  India,  visited  various  nations,  Ethiopia,  Syria, 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  almost  all  places  of  the  East. 
Impelled,  as  it  would  appear,  more  by  curiosity 
than  by  desire  of  gain,  eager  to  inspect  the  habits 
and  manners  of  distant  people,  he  carried  on  a 
commerce  amid  dangers  sufficient  to  appal  the  most 
adventurous.  There  is  abundant  reason  for  be- 
lieving, that  he  was  an  attentive  observer  of  every 
thing  that  met  his  eye,  and  that  he  carefully 
registered  his  remarks  upon  the  scenes  and  objects 
which  presented  themselves.  But  a  migratory  life 
became  irksome.  After  many  years  spent  in  this 
manner,  he  bode  adieu  to  woridly  occupations,  took 
up  his  residence  in  a  monastery,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  a  contemplative  life.  Possessed  of  multi&- 
rious  knowledge  acquired  in  many  lands,  and 
doubtless  learned  according  to  the  standard  of  his 
times,  he  began  to  emboidy  his  information  in 
books.  His  chief  work  is  bis  Toroypa^  Xpur- 
Tioyonj,  ^  Topographia  Christiana,  sive  Christiano- 
rum  Opinio  de  Mundo,^  in  twelve  books.  The  last 
book,  AS  hitherto  published,  is  imperfect  at  the  end. 
The  object  of  the  treatise  is  to  shew,  in  opposition 
to  the  universal  opinion  of  astronomers,  that  the 
earth  is  not  spherical,  but  an  extended  surBsice. 
The  arguments  adduced  in  proof  of  such  a  position 
are  drawn  from  Scripture,  reason,  testimony,  and 
the  authority  of  the  Others.  Weapons  of  every 
kind  are  employed  against  the  prevailing  theory, 
and  the  earth  is  affirmed  to  be  a  vast  oblong  plain, 
its  length  from  east  to  west  being  more  than  twice 
its  breadth,  the  whole  enclosed  by  the  ocean.  The 
only  value  of  the  work  consists  in  the  geographical 
and  historical  information  it  contains.  Its  author 
describes  in  general  with  great  accuracy  the  situa- 
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tion  of  countries,  the  manners  of  their  people,  iia 
modes  of  commercial  intercourse,  the  nature  ud 
properties  of  plants  and  animals,  and  many  otkr 
particulars  of  a  like  kind»  whidi  sore  to  thiow 
light  on  the  Scriptures.  His  iUastza^ons,  wbicb 
are  &r  frx>m  being  methodically  amoged,  tnck 
upon  subjects  the  most  diverse.  He  ^»eaks,fBr 
example,  of  the  locality  where  the  larsfdites  psaed 
through  the  Red  Sea,  their  garmenta  in  the  wilder- 
ness, the  terrestrial  paradise,  the  epistle  to  tbe 
Hel^ws,  the  birthday  of  the  Ixird,  the  rite  d 
baptism,  the  catholic  epistles,  Eg3rptan  hicro^- 
phics,  the  state  of  the  Christians  in  India,  t^ 
bishops,  priests,  &c  But  the  most  cnriooi  ad 
interesting  piece  of  antiquarian  infonnation  rdsiet 
to  that  celebrated  monument  of  antiqnity  vbdi 
was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  dty  AdiiIite,eB- 
sisting  of  a  royal  seat  of  white  marble  ctmstcnttd 
to  Mars,  with  the  images  of  Hercnles  azid  Mavaj 
sculptured  npon  it  On  every  aide  oC  this  bmut 
ment  Greek  leUers  were  written,  and  an  aople 
inscription  had  been  added,  as  has  been  gmt- 
rally  supposed,  by  Ptolemy  II.  Eoeigetes  (a.c 
247-222).  This  was  conied  by  Cosmas,  and  if 
given,  with  notes,  in  tne  seomd  book  of  tfce 
TopoorafJ^.  It  appears,  however,  fron  the  R^ 
searches  of  Mr.  Salt,  thai  Cosmas  has  nade  tn 
diffisrent  inscriptions  into  one,  and  that  wkik  tbe 
first  part  refers  to  Ptolemy  Eoeigetes,  the  secoHi 
relates  to  some  Ethiopian  king,  whose  conqserti 
are  commemorated  on  the  inscription.  The  sothar 
also  inserts  in  the  woric,  in  illostratian  of  his  sea- 
timents,  astronomical  figures  and  tables.  We  oicct 
too  with  several  passages  from  wzitmgs  of  the 
&thers  now  lost,  and  fragments  of  epi^ks,  eipe- 
dally  frttm  Athanasius. 

Photius  (cod.  36)  reviewed  this  prodo^ian  v^ 
out  mentioning  the  writer^s  name,  probably  bsense 
it  was  not  in  the  copy  he  had  before  lun.    He 
speaks  of  it  under  the  titles  of  Xptrrtspom  0Om^ 
**  Christianorum  liber,  Expositio  in  OdmteochamV* 
the  former,  as  containins  the  opinion  of  ChziatisBS 
concerning  the  earth ;  me  latter,  because  the  fint 
part  of  the  work  treaU  of  the  taberaade  of  M«se« 
and  other  things  described  in  the  Pentateach.  IV 
same  writer  affirms,  that  many  of  Cosmas'^  nsfss- 
tives  are  fifibnlons.     The  mcoik,  howerec,  rdstes 
events  as  they  were  commonly  received  «Dd 
in  his  own  time.    His  diction  is  phun  and 
So  fiu*  is  it  from  approaching  ele^nce  or 
that  it  is  even  below  mediocritv.     He  did 
at  pompous  or  polished  jdiraseoiogy ;  and  ia 
pkces  he  modestly  acknowledges  tint  kia 
expression  is  homely  and  inel^ant. 

Manuscripts  vary  much  in  the  cootcsts  sf  ths 
work.     It  was  c(»upo«ed  at  diflereat  tiaaes..    As 
first  it  consisted  of  five  books ;  bat  in 
of  various  attacks,  the  author  added  the 
seven  at  different  periods,   adanii^ 
and  curtailing,  so  as  best  to  meet  ^  ai 
those  who  stUl  contended  that  the  earth 
rical.    This  accounts  for  the  logger  aitd 
forms  of  the  production  in  diffiuent 
copies.    The  entire  treatise  was  first  pwhfiBhsd  hr 
Bernard  de  MontCsucon,  from  a  MS.  of  tbe  tau 
century,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  his  CkaUtetm  S-ati* 
Patrum  et  Scr^tiontm  Graeeonm^  ioL,  Ptesa,  17#^ 
vol  ii.  pp.  113—346,  to  which  the  edits  _ 
an  able  and  learned  prefisoe.      This  ia  the 
edition.     It  is  also  printed  in  the  DiBiiotkmem  Fn 
PaUrwm  edited  by  Gallandi,  Yen.  176^  xt^is. 
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We  leem  from  Cotmaa  himtelf^  that  he  com- 
posed a  Vmvenal  Co9mogr€q>kjf^  at  alio  Atlnmomi- 
ctU  table$y  in  which  the  motions  of  the  stan  were 
described.     He  was  likewise  the  author  of  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Canticles  and  an  exposition  on  the 
Piahna.   These  are  now  lost.    Leo  Allatius  thinks 
that  he  wrote  the  Chronicon  Alezandrinimi ;  but 
it  is  more  correct  to  affirm,  with  Caye,  that  the 
author  of  the  Chronicle  borrowed  largely  from 
Cosmas,  copying  without  scruple,  and  in  the  same 
words,  many  of  his  obserrations.     (Montfiiucon, 
Nova  Oofledio  Patr,  et  Scriplor,  OroMor,  vol.  ii. ; 
Cave,  Hisloria  LHerarioy  vol  L  pp.  515-16,  Oxford, 
1740;  Fabric  BibL  Gmec,  vol.  iv.  p.  255.)  [S.D.] 
COSMAS,  a  Oraeoo-Roman  jurist,  usually  named 
CcMMAs  MAomTSR,  probably  because  he  filled  the 
•flke  of  magister  offiaorum  under  Romanui  Senior ; 
although  Beix,  in  the  index  of  proper  names  sub- 
joined to  his  edition  of  Harmenopulus  in  the  sup- 
plementary volume  of  Meermann^s  Thesaurus,  is 
inclined  to  think  that  Magister  was  a  family  sur- 
name.   In  LeundaTius  {J,  0,ILtL  pp.  166, 167) 
are  two  aenieMHaie  (iH^()  of  Cosmas  in  the  style  en 
Imperial  constitutions,  as  if  he  had  been  authorised 
by  Romanus  to  frame  legal  regulations.   It  further 
appears  from  a  Novell  of  Romanus,  published  in 
the  collection  of  LeundaTius  (il  p.  158),  that 
Coonas  was  employed  by  the  emperor  in  the  com- 
podtion  of  his  laws.    Hence  Assemani  (BibL  Jur, 
OrienL  lib.  iL  c.  29,  pp.  582—584)  is  disposed  to 
ascribe  to  Cosmas  a  Ic^  work  which  is  preserved 
in  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Libraiy  at  ViennfL    It 
is  a  system  or  compendium  of  law,  divided  into 
50  titles,  and  compiled  in  the  first  year  of  Romanus 
Senior  (a.  d.  919  or  920)  under  the  name  4ic\ay^ 
poftmr  rmtf  h  iwtrdfi^  inriBtiUvwr,  (Lambecius, 
CammetiL  in  BibL  Vindob,  vL  p.  38 ;  Zachariae, 
//itL  J,G.R,%  37.)    The  piefiice  and  tit.  1  of 
this  work  were  first  published  by  Zachariae  in  his 
edidoo  of  the  Procheiron  of  Basileius  {6  irp6x*tpos 
t^fiou  Heidelb.  1837).    Cedrenus  (w  OmsUjmtino 
«t  Atmam))  mentions  Cosmas  as  a  patricius  and 
logotheta  dromi,  the  hippodromus  being  the  name 
of  the  highest  court  of  justice  in  Constantinople. 
Harmenopulus,  in  the  prefiice  to  his  Hexabiblus, 
acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  Romai'ca  of 
Magister  Qri  'Pmfuuhcit  rov  VlarylffTpov  Kryofiha), 
mnd  Jac.  Oodefioi  supposes  that  Cosmas  is  meant 
In  this,  as  in  most  other  questions  in  the  history 
•f  Oraeco-Roman  htw,  there  is^  great  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  the  truth ;  but  we  believe  the  Magister 
Tciemd   to  by  Harmenopulus  to  be  Eustathius 
Patridua  Romanus.  (Reix,  ad  Harmenop,  in  Meerm, 
7%««.  TiiL  p.  6,  n.  8,  ib.  pp.  399,  400;  Pohl,  ad 
Scares.  NotU.  BaeiL  p.  15,  n.  (0),  ib.  p.  52,  n.  (x); 
Zarliariaf,  Hid.  Jur,  O.IL%  41.)      [J.  T.  O.] 

COSMAS  (Ko<r/«af),  a  Monk,  according  to  the 

title  in  Bmnck^s  Analeda,  but  according  to  that 

ia  Stephen*s  edition  of  the  Planudean  Anthology, 

Si  w«wM»Ka«M.i*n^  ig  the  author  of  one  epigram  in  the 

Greek  Anthology.   {Anab,  iii.  p.  127  ;  Jacobs,  iv. 

p.  96.)   Whether  he  is' the  same  person  as  Cosmas 

Imdicoplbostbs,  or  as  the  Cosmas  of  Jbrusa- 

i.Kas,  or  whether  he  was  different  from  both,  is 

altogether  uncertain.  [P.  S.] 

00'SROES,kingof  Parthia.  [AhsacxsXXV.] 

OO'SROES,  king  of  Persia.     [Sassanioax.] 

OOSSrNIUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  fimiily 

miiM^  came  from  Tibur.    None  of  its  members 

obtained  any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the  state. 

1«  L.  CosaiNius,  of  Tibur,  received  the  Roman 
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franchise  in  consequence  of  the  oondeumation  of 
T.^Caelius,  whom  he  had  accused.  (Cic  pro  Balb, 
23.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Cossmius 
who  was  one  of  the  legates  in  the  army  of  the 
prsetor  P.  Varinius,  and  who  fell  in  battle  against 
Spartacus,  b.  c.  73.  (Plut  Cra$$,  9.) 

2.  L.  CosfiiNius,  a  Roman  knight  and  son  of 
the  preceding  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  23),  was  a  friend  of 
Cicero,  Atticus,  and  Varro.  Cicero  mentions  his 
death  in  b.  c.  45,  and  expresses  his  grief  at  his 
loss.  (Cic  ad  AU,  i.  19,  20,  il  1,  a<^  Fam,  xiiL 
23;  Varr.  R,  R.  u.  I  \  Cic  ad  AtL  xiil  46.) 

3.  L.  CossiNius  Anchialus,  a  freedman  of 
No.  2,  is  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Ser.  Sulpicius 
in  B.  c.  46.  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  xiii.  23.) 

4.  CossiNius,  a  Roman  knight  and  a  friend  of 
Nero*s,  was  poisoned  by  mistake  by  an  Egyptian 
physician,  whom  the  emperor  had  sent  for  in  order 
to  cure  his  friend.  (Plin.  H,  N,  xxix.  4.  s.  30.) 

COSSUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  fiunily  of  the 
Cornelia  gens.  This  fiunily  produced  many  illus- 
trious men  in  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian 
aers,  but  afterwards  sunk  into  oblivion.  The  name 
**  Cossus**  was  afterwards  revived  as  a  praenomen 
in  the  fiunily  of  the  Lentuli,  who  belonged  to  the 
same  gens.  The  Cossi  and  Maluginenses  were 
probably  one  fiunily  originally,  for  at  first  both 
these  surnames  are  united,  as  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  Ser.  Cornelius  Cossns  Maluginensis,  consul 
in  B.  c.  485.  [Maluoxnbnsis.]  Afterwards, 
however,  the  Cossi  and  Maluginenses  became  two 
separate  fiunilies. 

1.  Sbb.  Cornblius  M.  p.  L.  n.  Cossus,  one  of 
the  three  consular  tribunes  in  b.  c.  434,  though  other 
authorities  assign  consuls  to  this  year.  (Diod.  xiu 
53;  Liv.  iv.  23.) 

2.  Sbr.  Cornblius  (M.  f.  L.  n.)  Cossus,  pro- 
bably brother  of  the  preceding,  was  consul  in  b.  c. 
428  with  T.  Quinctius  Pennus  Cincinnatus  II.,  and 
two  years  afterwards,  B.  c.  426,  one  of  the  fi>ur 
consular  tribunes,  when  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  citv,  while  his  three  colleagues  had 
the  conduct  of  tne  war  against  VeiL  But  the 
latter  having  met  with  a  repulse,  Cossus  nominated 
Mam.  Aenulins  Mameicinua  dictator,  who  in  his 
turn  ^pointed  Cossus  master  of  the  horse. 

It  was  this  Cossus  who  killed  Lar  Tolumnius, 
the  king  of  the  Veii,  in  single  combat,  and  dedfr* 
cated  his  spoils  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius — 
the  second  of  the  three  instances  in  which  the  spolia 
opima  were  won.  But  the  year  in  which  Tolum- 
nius was  slain,  was  a  subject  of  dispute  even  in 
antiquity.  Livy  following,  as  he  says,  all  his 
authorities,  places  it  in  b.  c.  437,  nine  years  before 
the  consulship  of  Cossus,  when  he  was  military 
tribune  in  the  army  of  Mam.  Aemilius  Mamerci- 
nus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  dictator  in  that  year 
likewise.  At  the  same  time  the  historian  brings 
forward  several  reasons  why  this  was  improbable, 
and  mentions  in  particular  that  Augustus  had  dis- 
covered a  linen  breastpUte  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Feretrius,  on  which  it  was  stated  that  the  congul 
Cossus  had  won  these  spoils.  But  as  the  year  of 
Cossus*  consulship  was,  according  to  the  annalists, 
one  of  pestilence  and  dearth  without  any  military 
operations,  it  is  probable  that  Tolumnius  was  sUiin 
by  Cossus  in  the  year  of  his  consular  tribunate, 
when  he  was  master  of  the  horse,  especially  since 
it  is  expressly  placed  in  that  year  by  some  writers. 
(Val.  Max.  iii.  2.  §  4 ;  Aur.  Vict  de  Vir.  lU,  25.) 
In  dedicating  the  spoils,  Cossus  would  have  added 
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tbe  title  of  conra|,  either  on  aoconnt  of  his  having 
filled  that  diffnitj  or  in  oonndeiation  of  his  holding 
at  the  time  ue  consular  tribunate.  (Liy.  iv.  19, 20, 
30—32;  Plut  Romul.  16,  ManeH  8;  Niebnhr, 
iL  p.  458,  &c  ;  Propert  iy.  10.  23,  &c,  who  gives 
quite  a  different  account.) 

3.  P.  CoRNRLius  A.  p.  P.  N.  Cossus,  cousular 
tribune  in  b.  a  4 15.  (Liv.  iv.  49 ;  Diod.  xiii.  34.) 

4.  Cn.  Cornblius  a.  p.  M.  n.  Cossus,  consular 
tribune  in  b.  a  414,  and  consul  in  409  with  L. 
Furius  MeduUinns  II.,  the  year  in  which  plebeian 
quaestors  were  first  created.  (Liv.  iv.  49,  54 ; 
Diod.  xiiL  88.) 

5.  A.  CoRNSLiUR  A.  p.  M.  V.  Cossus,  brother 
of  No.  4,  consul  in  B.  c.  413  with  L.  Furini  Me- 
dullinus.  (Liv.  iv.  51 ;  Diod.  xiiu  43.) 

6.  P.  CoRNBUUS  A.  p.  M.  N.  Cossus,  brother 
of  Nos.  4  and  5,  consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  408,  in 
which  year  a  dictator  was  appointed  on  account  of 
the  war  with  the  Volsci  and  Aequi.  (Liv.  iv.  56 ; 
Diod.  xiii.  104.) 

7.  P.  CoRNKLius  M.  p.  L.  N.  RuTiLus  Cossus, 
dictator  in  b.  a  408,  defeated  the  Volsci  near  An- 
tium,  laid  waste  their  territory,  took  by  storm  a 
fort  near  lake  Fucinus,  by  which  he  made  3000 
prisoners,  and  then  returned  to  Rome.  He  was 
consular  tribune  in  b.  c.  406.  (Liv.  iv.  56,  58.) 

8.  Cn.  Cornklius  P.  p.  A.  n.  Cossus,  consular 
tribune  in  b.  c.  406,  when  he  was  left  in  charge  of 
the  city  while  his  colleagues  marched  against  Veil, 
consular  tribune  a  second  time  in  404,  and  a  third 
time  in  401,  in  the  last  of  which  years  he  laid 
waste  the  countiy  of  the  Capenates,  but  the  enemy 
did  not  venture  upon  a  battle.  Cossus  was  a 
moderate  man  in  the  party  struggles  of  his  day. 
He  caused  a  third  stipendium  to  be  paid  to  those 
horsemen,  who  were  not  supplied  wiUi  a  horse  by 
the  state,  and  was  supposed  to  have  procured  the 
elevation  of  his  half-brother  or  cousin,  the  plebeian 
P.  Licinius  Calvus,  to  the  consular  tribunate  in 
B.  c  400.  (Liv.  iv.  58,  61,  v.  10,  12.) 

9.  P.  Cornbuus  Maluoinbnsis  Cossus,  con- 
sular tribune  &  c  395,  when  he  ravaged  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Falisci,  and  consul  in  393  with  L. 
Valerius  Potitus;  but  he  and  his  colleague  were 
obliged  to  resign  their  office  in  consequence  of 
some  defect  in  ue  election,  and  L.  Lucretius  Fla- 
vus  Triciptinus  and  Ser.  SiUpidus  Camerinus  were 
appointed  in  their  stead.  (Liv.  v.  24;  FatH.) 

10.  A.  Cornblius  Cossus,  was  appointed  dic- 
tator B.  c.  385,  partly  on  account  of  the  Volscian 
war,  but  chiefly  to  crush  the  designs  of  Manlius. 
The  dictator  at  first  marched  against  the  Volsci, 
whom  he  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  although 
their  forces  were  augmented  by  the  Latini,  Hemici 
and  others.  He  then  returned  to  Rome,  threw 
Manlius  into  prison,  and  celebrated  a  triumph  for 
the  victory  he  bad  gained  over  the  Volsci  (I^v.  vi. 
11—16.) 

11.  A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  consular  tribune  in 
B.  c  369,  and  a  second  time  in  367,  in  the  latter 
of  which  years  the  lacinian  laws  were  passed. 
(Liv.  vi.  86,  42.) 

12.  A.  Cornblius  Cossus  Arvina.  [Arvina.] 
COSSU'TIA,  the  first  wife  of  C.  Julius  Caesar, 

belonged  to  an  equestrian  £unily,  and  was  very 
rich.  She  was  betrothed  to  Caesar  by  his  parents, 
while  he  was  very  young,  but  was  divorced  by 
him  in  his  seventeenth  year,  that  he  might  marry 
Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Cinna.  (Suet  Oaea.  1.) 
COSSUTIA  GENS  of  equestrian  rank  (Suet. 
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Goes.  1 ),  never  attained  to  any  impertmBa.  It  ii 
conjectured  by  some  bom  Cioeio^  raeotiQO  of  Iks 
Ooisutiamae  iabaloA,  near  Caeeena,  in  Gallia  CW" 
pina  (ad  Fam.  xvi.  27)»  that  tbe  Coasotii  cans 
originally  firom  that  place.  On  eoitts  of  tSns  gcai 
we  find  the  cognomens  Maridiuum  and  SMt, 
but  none  occur  in  history. 

COSSUTIA'NUS  CATITO.  [CBpito,pi6W, 

a-] 

M.  COSSUTIUS,  a  Roman  kniglit,  a  an^rf 
the  greatest  respectability  and  integrity,  who  fivt^ 
in  Sicily  during  the  administzation  of  Venes,  ssd 
defiended  Xeno  before  the  latter.  (Ck.  Ferr.  ia. 
22,80.) 

COSSUTIUS,  a  Roman  aidiitect,  wbo  tMtL 
at  the  expense  of  Antiochua  ^nphanea  of  Syns 
the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zens  at  Athens,  ata 
B.  c.  168,  in  the  most  magnificent  Corintluan  style. 
The  temple,  however,  in  its  preacnt  fiBa,«Uck 
had  been  deprived  of  its  pillaia  by  SnOa,  vis 
finished  by  Hadrian.  (Vitrav.  Prmrf,  viL ;  lif. 
xb*.  20;  VeU.  Pat  L  10  ;  Atfaen.  t.  p.  594,s.; 
Stiab.  ix.  p.  396 ;  Plin.  ff.  N,  zxxri  5 ;  JaosH 
Amaltk  ii.  p.  249;  Biickh,  Cbrp,  Immr.  L  n.  363, 
363.)  [L.  U.j 

COTISO,  a  king  of  the  Daciana,  who  wasea- 
quered  in  the  reign  of  Aagnstus  by  LeataiaBi 
(Flor.  iv.  12  ;  Hor.  Cann.  iH  &  la.)  He  sbcm 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Cotiso,  king  of  the  Oelae,  te 
whom,  according  to  M.  Antony,  Aognstas  he- 
trothed  his  daughter  Julia,  and  whose  daaghltf 
Augustus  himself  sought  in  marriage.  (SoeL  Ja^ 
63.) 

Q.  COn'IUS  somamed  ACHILLES  en  m- 
count  of  his  bravery,  accompanied,  aa  a  legate,  ibB 
consul  Q.  Metellus  Macedonicna  in  his 
against  the  Celtiberi  in  Spain,  B.C.  143,  aad 
tinguished  himself  by  daying  two  of  the 
single  combat.  AVtd.  Max.  iiL  2L  §  21.) 

COTTA,  ilJREXIU&  1.  a  Afmnnv 
CoTTA,  was  eon^  in  &  c.  252,  with  P.  SerriBas 
Geminus,  and  both  consuls  canied  on  the 
Sicily  against  the  Carthaginiana  with  great 
Among  several  other  pla^  they  also  took  Hb 
but  its  inhabitants  had  been  secretly  itaaanvi  ^ 
the  Carthaginians.  Afterwards  Cotta 
ships  from  Hiero,  and  having  united 
the  remnants  of  the  Roman  fleet,  he 
Lipara,  the  blockade  of  whidi  he  left  to  his  tn- 
bune,  Q.  Cassias,  with  the  expiress  esdcr  net  t» 


engage  in  a  battle ;  but,  daring  the 
the  consul,  Cassius  notwithstanding  flowed 
self  to  be  drawn  into  an  engagement, 
many  Romans  were  killed.    0^  being 
this  Cotta  returned  to  Lipara,  besieged 
the  town,  put  its  inhabitants  to  tkm 
deprived  Oissins  of  hb  office  of  tribane. 
was  celebrated  for  the  strict  disdpGnt 
maintained  among  his  tn>ops,and  of  whi^ 
instances  are  on  record.     Daring  the 
Lipara  one  of  hb  own  kinonen,  P.  Am^Bs 
niola,  was  scourged  and  degraded  to  the 
common  soldier,  because  through  hb  finsb 
of  the  camp  was  set  on  fire,  in 
which  almost  ^e  whole  camp  feU  ii^  the 
the  enemy.     It  was  probably  d 
campaign,  that  he  acted  with  great  i^goar 
the  equites  who  refoaed  to  obey  his 
(Frontin.  .SiCrae^.  iv.  l.§22.)    At  the 
consulship  Cotta  triumphed  ever  the 
and  Sidliaas.    In  248  he  obtainsd  ^ 
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A  second  tinie,  together  with  hit  Conner  colleagne, 
P.  Serrilias  Oenunoa,  and  again  fought  in  Sicily 
agtintt  the  Carthaginians.  Carthalo  in  Tain  en- 
dearoured  to  make  a  diyenion  bj  attacking  the 
coasts  of  Italy ;  bat  further  particulars  are  not 
known  about  him.  (Zonar.  viii.  14,  16  ;  Oros. 
if.  9 ;  Cic.  AecuL  u.  26  ;  Frontln.  Strattg,  iy.  1. 
§  31;  VaL  Max.  il  7.  §  4  ;  Fast  Capit) 

2.  M.  AuRSLius  CoTTA,  was  plebian  aedile  in 
a  c.  216,  and  had  in  212  the  command  of  a  de- 
tachment at  Puteoli  under  the  consul  App.  Clan- 
dins  Pulcher.  Nine  years  later,  b.  c  20S,  he  was 
appointed  decemvir  Mcrontm,  in  the  place  of  M. 
Pomponius  Matho.  The  year  after  this  he  was 
teat  as  ambassador  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and 
protected  the  Roman  allies  who  had  to  suffer  from 
the  inroads  of  the  Macedonians.  After  the  con- 
dnsion  of  the  war  against  Carthage,  he  uiged  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  with  energy  against  Philip. 
He  died,  in  b.  c.  201,  as  deeemvir  eacrorum,  in 
whidi  office  he  was  succeeded  by  M\  Acilius  Glar 
brio.  (LiT.  zziii  30,  zxt.  22,  xxix.  38,  xxz.  26, 
42,  xxxi  a,  5,  50.) 

3.  C.  AvRBLius  CoTTA,  WAS  praetor  nrbanus, 
in  B.  G.  202,  and  consul  in  200,  with  P.  Sulpidua 
Galbo.  He  obtained  Italy  as  his  province,  and 
with  it  the  command  in  the  war  against  the 
Bolana,  Insubrians  and  Cenomanians,  who,  under 
the  eoounand  of  Hamilcar,  a  Carthaginian,  had  in- 
vaded the  Roman  dominion.  The  praetor,  L. 
Furini  Pnrpureo,  however,  had  the  merit  of  con- 
quering the  enemies  ;  and  Cotta,  who  was  indig- 
nant at  the  laurels  being  snatched  from  him,  occu- 
pied himself  chiefly  wiu  plundering  and  ravaging 
the  country  of  the  enemy,  and  gai^  more  booty 
than  glory,  while  the  praetor  Furius  was  honoured 
with  a  triumph.  (Liv.  xxx.  26,  27,  xxxi  5,  6, 
10, 11,  21,  22,  47,  49 ;  Zonar.  ix.  15  ;  Oros.  iv. 
20.) 

4.  H.  AuRSUUS  Cotta,  was  legate  of  L.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio,  in  &  c  189,  during  ike  war  against 
Antiochns.  He  returned  to  Rome  with  the  am* 
bassadora  of  Antiodius,  with  Eumenes  and  the 
Rhodians,  to  report  to  the  senate  the  state  of  affiurs 
in  the  East.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  52.) 

5.  L.  AuRXLius  Cotta,  was  tribune  of  the 
soldiers,  in  B.  c.  181,  and  commanded,  together 
with  Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  the  third  legion  in  the 
war  against  the  Ligurians.    (Liv.  xl.  27*) 

6.  L.  AuHBLiua  Cotta,  was  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple in  a.  c.  154,  and  in  reliance  on  the  inviolable 
character  of  his  office  he  refused  paying  his  credi- 
tors, whereupon  however  his  colleagues  declared, 
that  unless  he  satisfied  the  creditors  they  would  sup- 
port them  in  their  chiims.    In  B.a  144,  he  was  con- 
sul together  with  Ser.  Sulpicios  Galba,  and  disput- 
ed in  the  senate  which  of  them  was  to  obtain  the 
command  against  Viriathus  in  Spain  ;  but  Scipio 
Aemilianus  carried  a  decree  that  neither  of  them 
should  be  sent  to  Spain,  and  the  command  in  that 
coontry   was  accordingly  prolonged  to  the  pro- 
consul Fabius  Maxinras  Aemilianus.   Subsequently 
Cotta  was  accused  by  Scipio  Aemilianus,  and  al- 
tlumgh  be  was  guilty  of  glaring  acts  of  injustice 
he  was  acqtritted,  merely  because  ihe  judges  wished 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  Cotta  having  been  crushed 
by  the   orerwhelming  influence  of  his  accuser. 
Cotta  was  defended  on  that  occasion  by  Q.  Metel- 
his  Macedonicua.     Cicero  states  that  Cotta  was 
considered  a  veterator,  that  is,  a  man  cunning  in 
maoagiDg  bis  own  affiiirs.  (VaL  Max.  vL  4.  §  2, 
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5.  §  4,  viii  1.  §  II ;  Cic  pro  Afmren.  2S^proFonL 
13,  BruL  21,  DMn  m  CaedL  21  ;  Tadt.  Ansum. 
66.) 

7.  L.  AuasuDS  Cotta,  was  consul  in  &c.  1 1^, 
and  proposed  in  the  senate  that  C.  Marius,  who 
was  then  tribune  of  the  people,  should  be  called  to 
account  for  a  law  (lex  Maria)  which  he  had  brought 
forward  relative  to  the  voting  in  the  comitia,  and 
which  was  levelled  at  the  influence  of  the  opti- 
mates.  Marius,  who  was  summoned  accordingly, 
appeared  in  the  senate,  but,  instead  of  defen£ng 
himself^  threatened  Cotta  with  imprisonment  unless 
he  withdrew  his  motion.  L.  Caecilius  Metellus, 
the  other  consul,  who  supported  Cotta,  was  really 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  command  of  Marius, 
none  of  whose  colleagues  would  listen  to  the  {4>peal 
of  the  consul,  so  that  the  senate  was  compelled  to 
yield.  (Plut  Mar.  4  ;  Cic  de  Leg,  iiL  17.)  From 
Appian  (Iliyr,  10)  it  might  seem  as  if  dotta  had 
taken  part  with  his  colleague  Metellus  in  the  war 
against  the  lUyrians,  but  it  nuiy  also  be  that  Ap- 
pian mentions  his  name  only  as  the  consul  of  that 
year,  without  wishing  to  suggest  anything  further^ 

8.  L.  AuRBLius  Cotta,  was  tribune  of  the  \ 
people  in  B.  c.  95,  together  with  T.  Didius  and  C.  I 
Norbanus.  When  the  last  of  them  brought  for-  | 
ward  an  accusation  against  Q.  Caepio,  Cotta  and  I 
Didius  attempted  to  interfere,  but  Cotta  was  pulled 
down  by  force  firom  the  tribunal  (ten^um).  He 
must  afterwards  have  held  the  office  of  praetor, 
unce  Cicero  calls  him  a  praetorius.  Cicero  speaks 
of  him  several  times,  and  mentions  him  as  a  friend 
of  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  ;  he  places  him  among  the 
orators  of  mediocrity,  and  states  that  in  his  speeches 
he  purposely  abstained  from  all  refinement,  and 
gloried  in  a  certain  coarseness  and  rusticity  which 
more  resembled  the  style  of  an  uneducated  peasant, 
than  that  of  the  earlier  Roman  orators.  (Cic.  de 
Orai.  il  47,  iii.  11,  12,  BrtiL  36,  74). 

9.  C.  AuRSLius  Cotta,  brother  of  No.  8,  was 
bom  in  B.  c.  124,  and  was  the  son  of  Rutilia.  He 
was  a  friend  of  the  tribune  M.  Livius  Drusus,  who 
was  murdered  in  B.  c.  91 ;  and  in  the  same  year  he 
sued  for  the  tribuneship,  but  was  rejected,  and  a 
few  months  afterwards  went  into  voluntaiy  exile 
to  avoid  being  condemned  by  the  lex  Varia,  which 
ordained  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  who 
had  either  publicly  or  privately  supported  the 
claims  of  the  Italian  allies  in  their  demand  of  the 
franchise.  Cotta  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  the 
year  b.  c.  82,  when  Sulla  was  dictator,  and  in  75 
he  obtained  the  consulship,  together  with  L.  Octa- 
vius.  In  that  year  he  excited  the  hostility  of  the 
optimates  by  a  law  by  which  he  endeavoured  to 
raise  the  tribuneship  from  the  condition  into  which 
it  had  been  thrown  by  Sulla.  The  exact  nature 
of  this  law,  however,  is  not  certain.  (Cic.  Fragm, 
CwmeL  p.  80  ed.  Orelli,  with  the  note  of  Ascon. ; 
Sallust,  Hist,  Fragm,  p.  210,  ed.  Gerlach.)  A 
Uae  dejudidis  privaUs  of  Cotta  is  likewise  men- 
tioned by  Cicero,  (Fragm,  Com,  p.448,)  which,  how- 
ever, was  abolished  the  year  after  by  his  brother.  In 
his  consulship  Cotta  also  concluded  a  treaty  with. 
Hiempsal  of  Mauretania.  On  the  expiration  of  his 
office  he  obtained  Gaul  for  his  province,  and  al- 
though he  did  not  carry  on  any  real  war  in  it,  he 
yet  demanded  a  triumph  on  his  return.  His  re- 
quest was  granted,  but  on  the  day  before  the  « 
solemnity  was  to  take  phu:e,  a  wound  which  he  ^ 
had  received  many  years  before  burst  open,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  died  the  same  day.    Cotta 
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wu  mw  at  ili<  mNt  diitingiuihad  onion  of  hit 
timt ;  he  ii  placed  by  the  lide  of  P.  Snlpidni  uid 
C.  Cnem,  uid  Cinra  entertained  >  Tery  high 
opinion  of  him.     Cicrn,  who  at  an  aiij  period  of 
hii  life,  and  Hhcn  SoUa  aliU  had  the  power  in  I ' 
handi,  pleaded  the  caie  of  a  woman  of  Anctii 
■gainet  Colta,  chancleiiKi  him  aa  a  moil  ta 
and  aubtile  ontor;  hii  orj^umenta  were  atwi 
Mund,  but  odm  and  dry,  and  hia  oraloiy  waa  ne< 
rablime  or  aiiiinat«d.     We  tiill  poucH  a  ipecim 
of  it  among  the  fngmenta  of  Solliut's  //iftorva. 
He  appan  lo  hare  occupied  binueif  alio  vilh  the 
■Indy  of  phjloaophy,  for  Cicero  intnducea  him  a* 
one  of  the  inleilocaton  in  the  "  De  Ontore,"  and 
in  the  third  book  of  the  "  Ue  Nalnia  Deoinm,~ 
aa  maintaining  the  canH  of  the  Academica.    (Cic 
d4  Oral.  L  7,  ii.  23,  iiL  3.  B,   Bml.  *9,  &&,  BE, 
88,  90,  Oral.  30,  SS,  ad  AU.  lii.  20,  a  Vtrr.  L 
£0,  iu.  7,  de  £«.  Agr.  a  22,  in  Pin.  28 ;  Sal- 
Init,  HiiL  Frngm,  ii.  p.  206,  ed.  Deri.;  Appian, 
dt  B.  Ci.  37.     Compare  Meyer,  "       —     ■ 
Bon.  p.  338,  &c  2nd  ed.) 

10.  M.  AvRiLivs  CoTTA,  a  bntherof  No.  9, 
wu  eoniul  id  b-c  74,  together  with  L.  Licinini 
Lnenlliu.  In  lhi>  year  the  war  againtt  Mithri- 
datei  broke  oat  again,  and  while  the  (ondoet 
Wuentnutedto  MeUllu,  Cotla  obtained  Bithynia 
fi>r  hia  province,  and  a  fleet  to  protect  the  Pro- 
ponlib  When  Mithiidatea  marched  into  Bithynia 
with  hii  aimT,  ColU  retnated  to  Chalcedon,  in  the 
port  of  which  fail  fleet  waa  itationed.  In  the 
aeighbooitiaod  of  Chalcodon  a  battle  wu  Ibaght,  in 
which  Colla  wa*  not  only  defeated  and  obliged  to 
take  nfuge  within  the  nlli  of  Chalcedon,  but  loet 
bia  whole  fleet  of  nily-four  aaiL  Mitfaridatei, 
who  had  (0  direct  hii  atlentioa  toward!  another 
quutei,  left  Coita  at  Chalcedon.  During  tbit  oun- 
paign  Colta  diimiiaed  hii  qnaeitor,  F.  Oppitu, 
whom  he  Hupeclcd  of  being  bribed  by  the  enemy 
and  plotting  againit  him.  On  hii  return  to  Rome, 
therefore,  Colta  brooght  an  imuatioa  againit  Op- 
JH1U,  who  wai  defended  by  Cicero.  Afierwardi 
Gotta  hinuelf  wai  chaigod  by  C.  Corbo  with  haiing 
liaen  guilty  of  oitortion  in  hii  province  of  Bithynia, 
•od  wAi  condemned.  Hiiion,M.  Aureliui  Colta, 
took  revenge  for  thii  hoatility  of  Carbo  towardi 
hii  father,  by  uxunng  Carbo  of  the  ame  crime, 
on  the  very  lama  day  that  he  (M.  Cetta)  aianmed 
the  manly  gown.  (Lit.  Epit.  9S  ;  Eatrnp.vi.  6; 
UL  Fn^  Hid.  lib.  iv. ;  Aicon.  ■■  Oor^itL  p.  87  ; 
Plut.  Luatl.  S,  e.  Si  Cic  B>  Vtn.  r.  13,  pn 
Mural.  \5,  pro  0pp.  Fragm.  p.  444  ed.  Orelli ; 
Kon.Can  xiivL23i  Appian,  MiOnd.?!;  VaL 
Mai.  T.  4.  8  4.) 

11.  L.  Aunuitn  CoTTJ,  a  brother  of  Noi.  9 
and  10,  wai  pnetor  in  b,  c  TO,  in  which  year  he 
carried  the  celebrated  law  (far  AuirHajmiidaria), 
which  entnuted  the  Jodicia  to  courta  coniii^g  of 
1,  equitea,  and   the  tribuni  '™ 


COTTA. 
P,  Aatnmiaa  PbMdi  fbined  a  plan  viA  Calibiefir 
murdering  the  connili  and  moat  of  the  mufi. 
Thii  caiU[dlacy  however  waa  diacomed  aad  baa- 
tialed.  The  year  alter  bia  conmlahip,  B.  c  S4, 
Colta  wai  cenior,  bat  be  and  hia  coUe^ae  ibdi- 
cated  onacfonntd^lfaemachinatKiDaof  tkotritaaa. 
In  63,  when  Cicero  had  n^ipK*Md  the  CatBica- 
lian  conipiracy,  in  the  debata  Dpon  whkl  ig  Ae 
Knale  Cotta  had  taken  a  part,  he  urupuitd  a  i^ 
plicatio  for  Cicero ;  and  he  oflerwardi  ibewed  the 


e  &iend 


tkin  (or  the  recall  of  Cicrro  from  hia  exile.  D» 
ring  the  dlil  war  Cotta  belonged  to  t)w  party  it 

Caeaar,  whoM  mother  Annlia  waa  hia  hi ■in. 

and  when  Caeaai  woi  alone  at  the  hc^  rf  IW 
repnbtic,  it  wai  rmnonred  that  Cotta,  who  Iha 
held  the  office  of  qniodedmvir,  would  pnpoie  ia 
the  lanale  to  confer  npon  Caeaar  the  tide  of  kii^ 
uix«  it  wai  written  in  the  Ubn  btalea  Ihn  Ihi 
Parthiona,  againit  whom  CacMr  waa  fnparii| 
war,  eonld  be  conqnered  only  bj  a  Idi^.  AAs 
the  mnrder  of  Canar,  Cotta  nnly  Btlendid  Ihi 
meeting!  of  the  lenata  from  a  feeUi^  of  deifB. 
He  if  pruKd  by  Cioero  ai  a  man  tt  gnat  \A» 
and  of  the  faigheit  prudena.  (Ahoil  m  Cm^ 
pp.  64,  67,  78,  *ci  Cic.  ta  l-imm.  16.  ■  Far.  L 
71,  ta  P.  Ood.  7,de  Lis.  Agr.  ii.  17.  -  tW 
iii.  B,  PkHgt.  il  6,  pn>  Dom.  26,  &2,  pm  &t 
34,  ad  AIL  lii.  21,  dt  Ltg.  iii.  19,  ad  Fm-a. 
2;  Soet.  Qiei.  79;  Liv.  Spit.  97  i  V^  Pm. 
ii.  32i  Cam.Nep.^aK.4;  Phit.ab.27.  Gmf. 
Orelli,  Ohk.  7W  ii.  p.  90.) 

12.  Adriuur  Cotta  Hi*aAU.iifiii,  a  *■ 
of  the  ontor  Hea^Ua,  who  wai  adoHed  ■* 
the  Anrelia  geni.  In  the  reign  of  T 
whom  he  waa  on  tenna  of  in' ' 
•elf  notoiioni  lor  the  gntuito 
moiily  with  which  he 
Thii  drew  upon  him  a 
iDitriODi  lenaton  in  A.n.  32,  for  havii^  tfik» 
dionpectf^y  of  l^beriui ;  but  the  enpsor  hi» 

•e  procued  hii  aoqaittaL   Tadiua  thaiailtfiM 

him  ai  nobUii  qmdrm,  md  tg^M  oi  /maw  H  jf 

fiagHia  i*f„m^.  (Plin.  H-  M  x.  27  ;  Tadt.  Aim.  a. 

-~,  iv.  20,  T.  S.  vi.  5,  4c) 

Ob  ooina  of  the  Anrelia  gnu  we  find  the  aast! 

M.  Cotta  and  L,  Colta,  bat  than  ai*  M  mmm 


I  object  of  Ihii 


of  aieir  eidniive  right  t 
allow  other  parti  of  the  Ri 
ioni,   S 


LI  jod 


teoKin  the  law  i* 
la  having  trantfened 
the  judicia  from  tLe  icnate  lo  the  equilea.  P.  Cor~ 
Dellui  Sulla  and  P.  Aatronioi  Paetui  wen  the 
eonitdt  elect  lor  the  year  b.  c  6G,  but  both  were 
Bccuied  by  L.  Aureliui  Cotta  and  L.  Hanliui  Tor- 
qootni  of  ambitni;  they  were  convicted  and  their' 
acciuen  were  elected  conauli  in  their  itead.  No 
Monet  had  they  eutend  npon  their  connlihip,  than 


of  identifying  theoi  with  any  of  the  precediar 
pemni.  Of  the  two  coin*  aoneied  the  obiecK  af 
the  former  rejoBienti  the  head  of  Pal^  iW  n- 
verie  Httculei  in  a  biga  drawn  by  two  ecnlaan: 
the  obvena  of  the  httei  RpRwnt*  tha  bad  if 


COTYLA. 

Vnkan  with  forcipes  behind  him,  the  revene  an 
engie  etandiiig  on  a  thunderbolt  [L.  S.] 

COTTA,  L.  AURUNCULEIUS,  served  as 
legate  in  the  army  of  C.  Julias  Caesar  in  Gaol, 
and  dutingoished  himself  no  less  by  his  valour 
than  by  his  foresight  and  prudence.  In  b.  c.  54, 
when  Caesar,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  provi- 
iiona  in  Gaal»  distributed  his  troops  over  a  gnat 
part  of  the  country  for  their  winter-quarters,  Cotta 
and  Q.  Titurius  &ibinus  obtained  the  command  of 
one  l^on  and  five  cohorts,  with  which  they  took 
up  their  position  in  the  territory  of  the  fiburones, 
between  the  Mouse  and  the  Rhine.  Soon  after, 
Ambiorix  and  Cativolcus,  the  chiefs  of  the  £bu- 
rones,  caused  a  revolt  against  the  Romans,  and 
attacked  the  camp  of  Cotta  and  Sabinus  only  fif- 
teen days  after  they  had  been  stationed  in  the 
country.  Cotta,  who  iqyprehended  more  from  the 
conning  than  from  the  open  attacks  of  the  Gauls, 
strongly  recommended  his  colleague  not  to  abandon 
the  camp  and  trust  to  the  foith  of  the  Gauls  ;  but 
Sabinus,  who  feared  that  they  should  be  overpow- 
ered in  their  winter-quarters,  was  anxious  to  avail 
himself  of  the  safe-conduct  which  Ambiorix  pro- 
mised, and  to  proceed  to  the  winter-quarters  of 
the  legions  nearest  to  them.  After  some  debates, 
Cotta  gave  way  for  the  sake  of  concord  among  his 
ibroea.  The  Romans  were  drawn  into  an  ambus- 
cade by  the  Gauls,  and  Cotta,  who  neglected  none 
of  the  duties  of  a  general  in  his  perilous  position, 
leoeived  a  wound  in  his  fiice  while  addressing  the 
■oldi^i ;  but  he  still  continued  to  fight  bravely, 
and  refiised  entering  into  negotiations  with  the 
enemy,  until  shortly  after  he  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  soldiers  were  cut  down  by  the  Gauls.  (Cae- 
sar, B.  G,  iL  11,  T.  24-37 ;  Dion  Cass.  xL  5,  6 ; 
Sneton.  Cam.  25 ;  Appian,  S.  C  ii.  150 ;  Florus, 
liL  10 ;  Eutrop.  vi  14.)  [L.  S.] 

Jl.  and  P.  COTTII,  of  Tauromenium  in  Sicily, 
two  Roman  kniffhts,  witnesses  against  Verres. 
(Cic  Verr.  v.  64.) 

COTTIUS,  son  of  Donnus,  was  king  of  seve- 
nl  Ligurian  tribes  in  those  parts  of  the  Alps, 
which  were  called  after  him,  the  Cottian  Alps. 
He  maintained  his  independence  when  the  other 
Alfiine  tribes  were  subdued  by  Augustus,  till  at 
len^gth  the  emperor  purchased  his  submission,  by 
granting  him  the  sovereignty  over  twelve  of  Uiese 
tribes,  with  the  title  of  Praefectus.  Cottius  there^ 
upon  made  roads  over  the  Alps,  and  shewed  his  gra- 
titade  to  Augustus  by  erecting  (b.  c  8)  at  Segusio, 
DOW  Sua,  a  triumphal  arch  to  his  honour,  which 
is  extant  at  the  present  day,  and  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion, in  which  the  piaefect  is  called  M.  Julius  Cot- 
tiiia,  and  the  names  of  the  people  are  enumerated, 
of  which  he  was  praefect.  His  authority  was 
tzansmitted  to  his  son,  who  also  bore  Uie  name  of 
M.  Julius  Cottius,  and  upon  whom  the  emperor 
Clmadius  conferred  the  title  of  king.  But  upon 
the  death  of  this  prince,  his  kii^om  was  reduced 
hy  Nero  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province. 
(Amm.  Marc  xv.  10 ;  Stnib.  iv.  p.  204  ;  PUn. 
JI.  AT.  ui  20.  s.  24  ;  OieUi,  Itucr,  No.  626  ;  Dion. 
Caaa.  Ix.  24 ;  Suet.  Ner,  18  ;  Aur.  Vict.  Cam.  5, 
JE^  5  ;  Eutrop.  vii.  14.) 

CXTTYLA,  L.  VA'RIUS,  one  of  Antony's 
moet  intimate  friends  and  boon  companions,  al- 
though Cicero  says  that  Antony  had  bun  whipped 
on  two  occasions,  during  a  banquet,  by  public 
■tavee.  He  was  probably  aedile  in  b.  a  44,  as  he 
IS  caUed  in  the  following  year  a  man  of  aedilinian 


COTYS. 
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rank.  When  Antony  was  besieging  Mutina,  in 
B.&  43,  he  sent  Cotyla  to  Rome,  to  propose  terms 
of  peace  to  the  senate  ;  and  when  atter  his  defeat 
at  Mutina  he  had  collected  another  army  in  Gaul, 
and  recfossed  the  Alps  later  in  the  year,  he  en* 
trusted  Cotyla  with  the  command  of  the  legions, 
which  he  left  behind  in  Gaul.  (Cic  Philipp*  v.  2, 
viil  8,  10,  n,  xiiL  12  ;  Pint  AnL  18,  who  calls 
him  Cotylo.) 

COTYS  or  COTYTTO  {KAtvs  or  KorvrrJ),  a 
Thracian  divinity,  whose  festival,  the  Cotytda 
(picL  of  AnL  t.  v.),  resembled  that  of  the  Phrygian 
Cybele,  and  was  celebrated  on  hills  with  riotous 
proceedings.  In  later  times  her  worship  was  in- 
troduced at  Athens  and  Corinth,  and  was  connect- 
ed, like  that  of  Dionysus,  with  licentious  frivolity. 
Her  worship  appears  to  have  spread  even  as  fiir  as 
Italy  and  Sicily.  Those  who  celebrated  her  fes- 
tival were  called  jScdrrai,  from  the  purifications 
which  were  originally  connected  with  the  solem- 
nity. (Strab.  X.  p.  470 ;  Hesych.  Suid.  «.  w, 
Kmf,  ^uunArjis  ;  Herat.  Epod.  xvii  56 ;  Juven. 
ii.  92 ;  Viig.  Caial.  v.  19;  A.  Meineke,  Quamt. 
Seen.  p.  41,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

COTYS  (K&nn).  1.  A  king  of  Paphlagonia, 
seems  to  have  been  the  same  whom  Xenophon 
{Anab.  v.  5.  §  12,  &c.)  calls  Corylasu  Otys  also 
is  only  another  form  of  the  name.  A  vassal  origi- 
nally of  the  Persian  throne,  he  had  thrown  off  his 
allegiance  to  Artaxerxes  II.,  and,  when  summoned 
to  court,  as  a  test  probably  of  his  loyalty,  had  re- 
fused obedience.  He  therefore  listened  readily  to 
the  reconmiendation  of  Spithridates  to  enter  into 
alliance  with  Sparta,  and  having  met  Agesilaus  for 
this  purpose  on  his  entrance  into  Paphlagonia,  he 
left  with  him  a  considerable  reinforcement  for  his 
army.  For  diis  service  Agesilaus  rewarded  Spi- 
thridates by  negotiating  a  marriage  for  his  daugh- 
ter with  Cotys,  b.  c.  395.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  1.  $  3, 
&c)  The  subject  of  the  present  article  has  been 
identified  by  some  with  Thyus,  whom  Datames 
conquered  and  carried  prisoner  to  Artaxerxes  about 
B.  c.  364 ;  but  this  conjecture  does  not  appear  to 
rest  on  any  valid  grounds.  (See  Schneider,  ad 
Xm.  HdL  L  c.)    [Thyus.] 

2.  King  of  Thrace  firom  b.  c.  382  to  858.  (See 
Suid.  8.  v.,  where  his  reign  is  said  to  have  lasted 
twenty-four  years.)  It  is  not,  however,  till  to- 
wards the  ^d  of  this  period  that  we  find  anything 
recorded  of  him.  In  b.  a  364  he  appears  as  an 
enemy  of  the  Athenians  the  main  point  of  dispute 
being  the  possession  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus, 
and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he  first  availed  himself 
of  the  aid  of  the  adventurer  Charidemus  on  his 
desertion  from  the  Athenian  service  [see  p.  684, 
b.].  He  also  secured  the  valuable  assistance  of 
Iphicrates,  to  whom  he  gave  one  of  his  daughters 
in  marriage,  and  who  did  not  scruple  to  take  part 
with  his  fiither-in-law  against  his  country.  (Dem. 
c  Ariitoer.  pp.  663,  669,  672 ;  Pseudo-Aristot. 
Oeocm.  ii  26  ;  Nep.  Ipkkr,  3 ;  Anaxandr.  qp. 
AtheH.  iv.  n.  131.)  In  B.  c  362,  Miltocythes,  a 
powerful  chief^  revolted  from  Co^s,  and  engaged 
the  Athenians  on  his  side  by  promising  to  cede 
the  Chersonesus  to  them ;  but  Cotys  sent  them  a 
letter,  outbidding  his  adversary  in  promises,  and 
the  Athenians  pused  a  decree  in  the  king^s  fiivour. 
It  has  been  thought  that  this  was  the  same  decree 
which  conferred  on  him  the  gift  of  citizenship. 
(See  Thirlwall's  Grmoey  vol.  v.  p.  217 ;  Ep.  Fka. 
ad  Atk.  p.  161,  where  he  is  called  *"  Sitalces.**) 


The  dUel  of  it  ceitainlv  wai  lo  to  ducaon 
MiltocTtho  that  hs  Bbandoned  tl»  Uraggle,  wl 
Cot^  hariiig  gnined  hii  pointf  nerer  dreamed  oi 
fiiElling  liii  promiKi.     (Dem.  e.  Ariiiocr.  o.  6S5, 
e.  Falyal.  1207.)     [AuTOCLES,   No,  2.]      in  the 
insly  oppoied  ArioborouiM  and 


which  lided  wi 
with  him  for 
been,  that  the  utrapa  prolected  the  c 


n  the 


HelleBpont,  ofer  vhich  he  desired  lo  eatablUh  hi 
own  KQlhority.  Having  heii^ed  Seitut,  which 
belonged  to  AciohananM,  he  was  compelled,  ip- 
panntlj  by  Timotheui,  to  niie  the  liege ;  but  the 
town  Hon  aTter  reiolted  from  Atheni  and  lob- 
ndlled  to  Cotji,  who,  having  in  vain  tried  to  per- 
tuade  Iphicratei  to  aid  him  [Ifhichatis],  again 
bought  the  Krvicei  of  Charidemiu,  made  biiD  hii 
•on'in-law,  and  prosecuted  the  war  with  hi) 
■Hittance.  (Xeo.  Agei,  ii.  §  2S;  Nep.  TimoU. 
1 ;  Dem.  de  Rluxl.  Uh.  p.  193,  c  ArMocr.  pp. 
663,  664,  672—674.)  [CHAatniMUS.]  Thii 
appean  to  haie  occorred  in  B.  c  359,  and  in  the 
■ame  year,  and  not  long  after  Philip'i  acccauiin, 
we  lind  him  tupporting  the  daimt  of  the  pretender 
Pantaniaa  to  the  Macedonian  threne ;  but  the 
bribe!  of  Philip  induced  him  (o  abandon  hia  caoie. 
(Diod.  iTi.2,3.)  For  hii  letter  to  Philip,  perhi^ 
oa  thii  occasion,  aee  Hegeund.  ap.  AtAtn.  ru  p. 
248.  In  B.  c  35S,  he  wai  auauinated  b;  Py- 
thon ot  Palrhoa  and  Hemclcidei  (ino  ciliieni  of 
Aenua,  a  Oreek  town  in  Thrace),  whoM  btber  he 
bad  in  aome  way  injured.  The  murderera  were 
bononred  by  (he  Athenian*  with  golden  ciowni 
Mid  ibe  fianchiae  of  the  city.  (AriaL  Folil.  t.  10, 
ad,  Bekk.j  Dem.  c.  Araloa:  pp.  6S9,  662,  674; 
Pint.  adv.  aJol.  32 ;  Diog.  laert.  iiL  46,  ii.  B5.) 
Cotjra,  from  the  acconnta  we  tuiTe  of  him,  wa> 
much  addicted  to  grou  luxury,  and  eipecially  to 
drunkenneu,  the  prevalenl  TJce  of  hia  nation.  Hia 
Tiolence  and  cruelty  wen  eiceniTe,  almoit,  is 
bet,  akin  to  niadneBt.  He  ii  aaid  to  have  mur- 
dered hi)  wife,  of  whom  he  wta  jealoni,  with  eir- 
cnmaUuicet  of  the  moat  ihocking  bartority ;  en  one 
OCCBiion  bIm  he  perauaded  Irimtelf,  oi  cboae  to 
Maert,  that  be  was  the  brid^room  of  the  goddeas 
Athena,  and,  having  drunk  deeply  at  what  be 
called  the  nuptial  feaat,  ha  put  to  death 
attendant)  >ncceui<ely,  who  had  not  preience  of 
mind  or  courtly  tact  iDflicient  10  &11  in  with  hit 
mad  bnmour.  (Thcopomp.  <^.  Al\m.  lii  pp.  £31, 
532  :  Suid.  1.  r. ;  Plat.  A^.  tt  Imp.  ApoplHJL) 
3.  A  king  of  the  Odryiae  in  Thiace.  He 
originally  an  ally  of  Rome,  but  waa  forced  into  an 
alliance  against  her  with  Peneuo,  to  whom  he 
Bare  hoatagea  lor  hia  fidelity,  and  supplied  a  fbree 
dT  2000  men.  When  Peneua  waa  canqneied  by 
Aemilins  Paulln)  in  B.  c  168,  BitH,  the  son  of 
Cotyl,  waa  taken  pilaoner  and  cairied  to  Rome, 
and  hi)  lather  lent  ambastadora  to  offer  any  sue 
of  money  for  his  freedom,  and  to  account  for  hi 
own  conduct  in  baring  sided  with  Macedonia. 
The  Roman  %erMe  did  not  admit  the 
Cotya  as  a  Talid  one,  but  Ibej  made  a  flonriah  of 
generosity,  and  releaied  the  prince  unranaomed. 
Cotya  ia  honouiablj  recorded  a*  diHeriog  widely 
from  the  generality  of  bis  eaDntr;nien  in  sobriety, 
Bentienees,  and  lulliTatlonofmind.  (Polyb-iiTii, 
10, HI.  13;  Suid.  i.i'.,-  LiT.xliL29,Sl,£7,£9, 
67,  uiiL  18,  iIt.  42.) 


CRANAEA. 
4.  A  king  of  Thrace,  took  part  ^ainat  Cmw 
with  Pompey,  and  sent  bira  a  body  of  aaxifinaa 
'  X  bii  ion  Sadaln  in  a.  c  48.  (Cb».  ML 
iiL  4  1  Lnian.  Pirn.  t.  54.) 
Son  of  Rhoemetalcea,  king  rf  Thrace.  Oa 
the  death  of  Rhoemetalce*  hi*  donunion*  wot 
divided  by  Angmtna  between  bi*  brother  Rhcaca. 
iris  and  bis  son  Coly).  Rbeacnpni*  desired  (> 
ibject  the  whole  kingdom  to  himaelt  bat  did  w» 
mtnre  on  palpable  act*  of  aggnauon  till  ' 
of  AugustuB.  He  then  opeidy  waged  w 
hi)  nephew,  but  both  paitie*  were  cc 
Tiheriui  lo  desist  from  hoatiliea. 
then,  feigning  a  wish  for  friendly  n  ^ 
Tiled  Cotya  to  a  conference,  and,  at  tbe  baaqaet 
which  followed,  he  treacherously  Brised  hi^  sad, 
having  thrown  him  into  chains,  wrote  to  Tiberaa, 
pretending  that  he  bad  only  acted  in  aelf-difaB 
and  anticipated  a  plot  on  the  [Art  of  Cotya.  U> 
waa,  however,  commanded  to  ickmaa  him,  and  W 
come  to  Rome  to  have  the  maner  iuvotigated. 
whereupon  {a.  d.  19)  he  mnrdered  bis  prieeott, 
thinking,  uya  Tacilu*.  that  he  might  a*  weJl  baa* 
to  answer  for  a  crime  completed  aa  for  one  kitf 
done.  Tacitna  speaks  of  Coiys  aa  a  maa  otfotlB 
disposition  and  manneia,  and  Ovid,  in  aD  tfi^ 
addfessed  Is  him  during  hia  exile  al  Ttni,  alladil 
to  hit  cultiTBted  taste  tei  literatUTB,  ai>d  eluaa  hi* 
fiivoui  and  protection  a*  a  brotber-poet.  {Tac  Aw, 
a.  64— 67,  iiL  S8  ;  VelL  Pat.  n.  129;  OT.a/>M. 
iL9.) 

6.  A  king  of  a  portion  of  TIitbcc,  and  pghy 
one  of  the  aons  of  No.  5.  (See  Tac  Amm.  ii  ti.) 
In  X.  D.  3B,  Caligula  gava  the  whole  ctf  Tbiaca  tl 
Rhoemetaleea,  son  of  Rbetcapocia,  and  pal  Calj* 
is  poaaeasion  cf  Armenia  Minor.  In  *.  il  47, 
when  Claudius  wished  W  place  Hitfat^ate*  m  th* 
throne  of  Armenia,  Cotya  endeamiied  t>  obuia  il 
for  himaelt,  and  bad  anocceded  in  atlaiMiig  tiaa 
of  the  noUe*  to  bis  cane,  bat  waa  eoapeOid  hy 
tbe  commands  of  the  empenn  to  deusL  (Dia 
Casalii.  12;  Tac  .^iia.  iL  9.) 

7.  King  of  the  Baqxniia,  wlikli  he  minJ 
Gmra  ihe  Roman)  on  the  eipalaioai  of  bis  baitbax 
Mithridatea.  A*  only  a  (ew  oobotta  mder  JiIb 
Aquila  had  been  left  in  the  cnantiy  to  aq^at 
Uie  new  king;  who  waa  >*i»w*tf  JOttaf  and  pe^ 
perienced,  Mithridatea  endeavamwl  tn  ntovs  hk 
dominion*  by  force  of  arma,  a.  d.  50 ;  boi  h>  waa 
conquered  and  carried  piiainwr  to  Ram.  (Tac 
Aim.  xiL  15—31.) 

The  tecond  of  the  c< 
belong*  to  thi*  Cotya.  « 
Coty*  I.,  king  of  tbe  Boapoiiia.  Tke  t>a>  p*^ 
below  belongi  to  Cotya  11.,  who  reigned  imdrr 
Hadrian,  and  ia  mentioned  by  Anian  in  hii  Pa»- 
ptua.  Tbe  obvene  repmenta  tbe  bead  af  CMya, 
the  rerene  that  of  H-^"*"  (Edcbd,  iL  |^  K6, 
S78.)  IB.  K.J 
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Phodi,  in  which  the  oflke  of  priest  was  alwavt 
held  1^  youths  below  the  age  oSf  puberty,  and  tor 
the  apaee  of  five  years  by  each  youth.  (Paus.  x. 
«4.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

CRANA^S  (Kpeam6t\  an  autochthon  and  king 
of  Attica,  who  reigned  at  the  time  of  the  flood  ^ 
Deucalion.  He  was  married  to  Pedias,  by  whom 
he  became  the  fisther  of  Cranae,  Cranaechme,  and 
Atthia,  firom  the  last  of  whom  Attica  was  beUeyed 
to  haTe  derired  its  name.  He  was  depriyed  of  his 
kingdom  by  Amphictyon,  his  son-in-htw,  and  after 
his  death  he  was  buried  in  the  demos  of  Lampiae, 
where  his  tomb  was  shewn  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Pansaniaa.  (ApoUod.  iii.  14  §  5,  &c. ;  Pans.  L  2. 
S  6,  31.  §  2.)  [U  S.] 

CRANE.    [Cardia.] 

GRANTOR  (Kpdrrwp),  of  SoU  in  CiHcia,  left 
bis  natiye  country,  and  repaired  to  Athens,  in 
order  to  study  philosophy,  where  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Xenocrates  and  a  finend  of  Polemo,  and 
one  oi  the  most  distinguished  supporters  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  older  Academy.    As  Xenocrates 
died  B.  c  315,  Grantor  must  haye  come  to  Athens 
preyions  to  that  year,  but  we  do  not  know  the 
date  of  his  birth  or  his  death.    He  died  before 
Polemo  and  Grates,  and  the  dropsy  was  the  cause 
of  his  death.    He  left  his  fortune,  which  amounted 
to  twelye  talents,  to  Aroesilaiis ;  and  this  may  be 
the  reason  why  many  of  Grantor^  writings  were 
ascribed  by  the  ancients  to  ArcesilaUs.    His  worics 
were  yeiy  numerous.     Diogenes  Laertius  says, 
that  he  left  behind  Gommentaries  (ihro/inf/iora), 
which  consisted  of  30,000  lines ;  but  of  these  only 
fragments  haye  been  preserved.    They  appear  to 
haye  related  principally  to  moral  subjects,   and, 
accordingly,  Horace  (J5^.  L  2.  4)  classes  him  with 
Chryrippus  as  a  moral  philosopher,  and  speaks  of 
him  in  a  manner  which  proyes  that  the  writings  of 
Crmntor  were  much  read  and  generally  known  in 
Borne  at  that  time.  The  most  popular  of  Grantor^s 
works  at  Rome  seems  to  haye  been  that  **OnOrief  ^ 
(/>0  XkcAs  n<pi  TUpOovs\  which  was  addressed  to 
hia  friend  Hippodes  on  the  death  of  h^s  son,  and 
from  which  Cicero  seems  to  haye  taken  almost  the 
whole  of  the  third  book  of  his  Tusculan  Disputa- 
tions.     The  philosopher   Panaetius  called  it  a 
**  golden"  work,  which  deseryed  to  be  learnt  by 
heart  word  for  word.   (Gic  Aead,  ii  44.)     Gioero 
also  made  great  use  of  it  while  writmg  his  cele> 
bcated  **  Gonsolatio**  on  the  death  of  his  daughter, 
TnJlia ;  and  seyeral  extracts  from  it  are  presenred 
In  P!utarch*s  treatise  on  Gonsokttion  addressed  to 
Apollonius,  which  has  come  down  to  us. 

Grantor  was  the  first  of  Plato*s  followers  who 
wrote  commentaries  on  the  works  of  his  master. 
He  also  made  some  attempts  in  poetry ;  and  Dio- 
genes Laertius  relates,  that,  after  sealing  up  a  col- 
fection  of  his  poems,  he  deposited  them  in  the 
temple  of  Athena  in  his  natiye  city,  SolL  He  is 
aecordingly  caUed  by  the  poet  Theaetetus,  in  an 
epitaph  which  he  composed  upon  him,  the  friend 
of  the  Muses ;  and  we  are  told,  that  his  chief  &- 
wovnitea  among  the  poets  were  Homer  and  Euri- 
pides (Diog.  Laert.  iy.  24—27 ;  Oielli,  0mm, 
2^UL  ii.  p.  201;  Schneider  in  Zimmermann*s  Zeit" 
meikrift/Ur  AUerikumtwisierud^  1886,  Nos.  104, 
1  OS  i  Kayser,  De  Craniore  Academioo,  Heidelb. 
1841.)  [A.S.] 

CRASSI'NUS  or  CRASSUS,  a  surname  borne 
in  eariy  times  by  many  members  of  the  pntririftn 
Claudia  gens.    [Glaudios,  p^  767.J 
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GRASSIPES,  *"  thick-footed,*"  the  name  of  a 
patrician  fiunily  of  the  Furia  gens. 

1.  M.  FuRius  Grassipbs,  was  one  of  the  three 
commiisioners  appointed  in  B.a  194  to  found  a 
Latin  colony  among  the  Brutii,  and  he  with  his 
colleagues  accordingly  led,  two  years  afterwards, 
3700  foot  soldiers  and  300  horsemen  to  Vibo, 
which  had  been  preriously  called  Hipponium. 
Grassipes  was  elected  praetor,  in  B.&  187,  and 
obtained  the  prorinoe  of  OauL  Desiring  to  obtain 
a  pretext  for  a  war,  he  depriyed  the  Genomani  of 
their  arms,  though  Uiey  had  been  guilty  of  no  of- 
fence ;  but  when  this  people  appeal^  to  the  senate 
at  Rome,  Grassipes  was  commanded  to  restore 
them  their  arms,  and  to  depart  from  the  prorince. 
He  obtained  the  praetorship  a  second  time  in  B.C. 
173,  and  receiyed  Sicily  as  his  proyince.  (Liy. 
xxxiy.  53,  xxxy.  40,  xxzyiii.  42,  zzzix.  3,z]L  28. 
s.  33,  zlii.  1.) 

2.  FuRius  Grassipxs,  married  Tullia,  the 
daughter  of  M.  Tullius  Gicero,  after  the  death  of  her 
first  husband,  G.  Piso  Frugi.  The  marriage  con* 
tract  ^potualia)  was  made  on  the  6th  of  April,  &a 
56.  She  was,  howeyer,  shortly  afterwards  diyorced 
from  Grassipes,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain  ;  it 
must  haye  been  before  b.  c.  50,  as  she  was  married 
to  Dolabella  in  that  year.  Gicero  notwithstanding 
continued  to  liye  on  friendly  terms  with  Grassipes, 
and  mentions  to  Atticus  a  oonyersation  he  had 
had  with  him,  when  Pompey  was  setting  out  fr(»n 
Brundisium,  in  b.  c.  49.  (Gic.  ad  Qu,  Fr,  ii.  4,  y.  1, 
yi.  1,  ad  Fam,  L  7.  §  11,  9.  §20,  ad  AtL  iy.  5, 12, 
yiL  1,  (Ki  AtL  iz.  11.)  There  is  a  letter  of  Gicero^ 
{ad  FoM,  ziil  9)  addressed  to  Grassipes,  when  he 
was  quaestor  in  Bithynia,  &  a  51,  recommending 
to  his  notice  the  company  that  formed  the  taxes  in 
that  proyince. 

8.  P.  FuRius  Grassipss,  curule  aedile,  as  w« 
learn  from  coins  (a  specimen  of  which  is  giyen 
below),  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain.  The  ob- 
yerse  of  the  coin  annexed  represents  a  woman^s 
head  crowned  with  a  tower,  and  by  the  side  a 
foot,  through  a  kind  of  jocular  allusion  to  the  name 
of  Grassipes ;  on  the  reyerse  is  a  curule  seat. 


L.  GRASSITIUS,  a  Latm  grammarian,  waa  a 
natiye  of  Tarentum  and  a  freedman,  and  was  sur- 
named  Pasides,  which  he  afterwards  changed  into 
Pansa.  He  was  fint  employed  in  assisting  the 
writers  of  the  mimes  for  the  stage,  afterwards  gaye 
lectures  on  fframmar,  and  at  length  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  ue  obscure  poem  of  0.  Helrins  Ginna, 
entitled  Smyrna,  which  gained  him  great  re- 
nown :  his  praises  were  celebrated  in  an  epigram 
preseired  by  Suetonius,  but  the  meaning  of  it 
u  difficult  to  understand.  He  taught  the  sons  of 
many  of  the  noblest  femilies  at  Rome,  and  among 
othen  Julius  Antonius,  the  son  of  the  triumvir,  but 
eyentually  he  gave  up  his  school,  in  order  to  be 
compared  to  Verrius  Flaocns,  and  betook  himself 
to  the  study  of  philosophy.  (Suet  lUtutr,  Gramm, 
IS  ;Wekhf^Po^L  Latin.  BtUqu.p,lS4.)    . 

It  is  not  impossible  that  this  Grassitius  was  ori- 
ginally the  slaye  of  the  Grassitius  orGrassidus 
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mentioned  by  Cicero  in  b.  c.  48  {Phiiq>p.  t.  6. 
ziii.  2)  as  one  of  the  friendi  of  Antony.  His  ori- 
ginal name  would  therefore  have  bttn  Pasidet, 
and  he  would  have  taken  the  name  of  his  patron 
as  a  matter  of  course  upon  manumission.  It  may 
be,  however,  that  the  Crassitius  mentioned  by  Ci- 
cero is  the  same  as  the  grammarian. 

CRASSUS,  M.  AQUl'LIUS,  was  pmetor  in 
B.C.  43,  and  was  sent  by  the  senate  into  Picenum 
to  levy  troops,  in  order  to  resist  Octavianus,  when 
he  marched  upon  the  city  in  this  year,  in  order  to 
demand  the  consulship.  Crassus  was  seized  in  a 
alave*s  dress,  and  brought  to  Octavianus,  who  did 
not  punish  him  at  the  time,  but  afterwards  in- 
cluded his  name  in  the  proscription.  ( Appian,  B.  C, 
iii.  98,  94.)  It  is  thought  by  some  commentators 
that  we  ought  to  read  Aciliui  instead  of  Aqmliut, 
If  this  conjecture  bo  correct,  the  Crassus  men- 
tioned above  would  be  the  same  as  the  Acilius, 
who  was  induded  in  the  proscription,  and  whose 
escape  is  rekted  by  Appian.  (B.  C.  iv.  39.) 

CRASSUS,  CALPU'RNIUS,  descended  horn 
the  ancient  fiimily  of  the  (Licinii  ?)  Crassi,  con- 
spired against  Nerva ;  but  when  his  designs  were 
detected,  he  received  no  punishment  from  the  em- 
peror, but  was  merely  removed  to  Tarentnm  with 
his  wife.  Crassus  was  subsequently  put  to  death, 
on  account  of  his  forming  a  conspiracy  against  the 
life  of  Tiajan.  (Aur.  Vict.  EpiL  12;  Dion  Cass. 
Izviii.  3,  16. 

CRASSUS,  L.  CANI'DIUS,  was  with  Lepidus 
in  Oaul,  in  b.  c.  43,  when  Antony  was  compelled 
to  seek  refuge  there,  and  was  the  main  instru- 
ment in  bringing  about  the  union  between  the 
armies  of  Lepidus  and  Antony.  Three  years 
later,  b.  c  40,  he  was  consul  suffectus  wiUi  L. 
Cornelius  Balbus,  and  afterwards  he  was  one  of 
the  legates  of  Antony,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
bis  campaign  against  Uie  Parthians.    In  b.  c  38, 
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when  Antony  returned  firem  that  expeditkn,  C»> 
nidins  Crassus  remained  in  Anneaia,  and  coati- 
nned  the  war  against  those  nations  vrith  eooiidcr- 
able  success,  for  he  defeated  the  Annenians,  sod 
also  the  kings  of  the  Iberians  and  Albaniaos,  sb4 
penetrated  as  &r  as  the  Caucasus.  In  the  oun- 
paign  which  Antony  made  against  the  Parthism  m 
B.  c.  86,  Crassus  was  as  unfortunate  as  the  oths 
Roman  generals,  all  of  whom  sofiered  great  ksM, 
and  were  compelled  to  retreat.  In  b.  c.  3*2,  wbea 
Antony  resolved  upon  the  war  vrith  Octaviaa, 
Crassus  was  commissioned  to  lead  the  army,  vbkk 
was  stationed  in  Armenia,  to  the  coast  of  the  Me- 
diterranean. On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  naaj  of 
Antony^  firiends  advised  him  to  remove  CleopBtrs 
from  the  army,  but  Crassus  who  was  bribed  by  tU 
queen,  opposed  this  pUn,  and  she  accordinglj  se- 
companieid  her  lover  to  the  fetal  vrar.  Shortly 
afterwards,  however,  Crassus  also  advised  Antaoy 
to  send  her  back  to  Egypt,  and  to  fight  the  decain 
battle  on  the  land  and  not  on  the  sea.  This  tint 
his  adrice  was  disregarded.  During  the  battle  of  Ae> 
tium,  Crassus  who  had  the  command  of  Antooy^ 
land  forces,  could  only  act  the  part  of  a  spectator. 
After  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  sea%ht,  Criwsi 
and  his  army  still  held  out  for  seven  days  ia  tk 
hope  that  Antony  would  return  ;  bat  in  the  esd 
Crassus  in  despair  took  to  flight,  and  followed  bi 
master  to  Alexandria,  where  he  informed  hia  d 
the  issue  of  the  contest  and  of  the  £ste  of  Us 
army.  After  the  fell  of  Antony  Crassus  was  pst 
to  death  by  the  command  of  Octavianoa.  He  djed 
as  a  coward,  although  in  times  of  prosperi^  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  boasting,  tlmt  death  had  ds 
terrors  for  him.  (Cic  ad  /Vun.  x.  21  ;  Dioa 
Cass,  zlviii.  32,  xhx.  24  ;  Plat  AnL  84,  42,  SS, 
63,  65,  68,  71,  ComparaL  Detm.  a.  JwL  1; 
Veil.  Pat  ii.  85,  87 ;  Oros.  vi  19.)  [L.  &] 
CRASSUS>  CLAU'DIUS.  [CiJLUDiia,pje7.1 


L  P.  Idcinius  Cxassos,  Cos.  b.  a  171* 


CRASSUS,  LICI'NIUa 

Stbmma  Cbassobum. 

(A.) 

C.  Lidnius  Varus. 

I 


2.  C.  Lidnius  Crassoi,  Cos.  b.  a  168» 
8.  C  Lidnius  Crassus,  Tr.  PL  b.  c.  14S.(?) 


4.  C.  Lidnius  [Cfbssos]?    5.  IidDia»  vestal,  •.&  ISL 


8.  P.  Lidnius  Crassus  Dives  Modanus, 
adopted  son  of  Now  7,  Cos.  b.  c.  181. 


(B.) 
6.  P.  Lidnios  Ciaasus  Dives,  Coa.  b.  c.  205. 

7.  P.  lidnius  Crassus  Divea. 

I 


9.  M.  Lidnius  Ciaasoa 
Agebstus. 


1 


I 


10.Lidnia,(?) 
Chndins  Asdfasa 


11.  Lidnia,  married    12.  Lidnia,  married  18.  M.  Lidnius  14.  P.  Lie 

C.  Sulpicius  Oalba.       C.  Sempronius  Gracchus.        Craasus,  Pr.  b.c  107.     fa)  Cos.  b.  c  97  ; 

Vennleia. 

I 
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I 


15.  P.  Liciniat  Cnasus  Direiy 
died  BL  c.  87. 

I 
18.  P.  Lidnias  Crassnt  Divei» 
Dtoodor, 


16.  Lkmias  Cmtoi 
Divet. 


I 

17.  M.  LiciniiM  CnMua,  triumTir, 
nuurriod  Teitulla. 

I 


19.  M.  Licinins  Crastiu  Dires,        20.  P.  Liciniat  CrasniB  Divwy 
Quaestor  of  Caesar.  Legate  of  Caesar,  marr.  Com^ia. 

I 

21.  M.  Licmios  Craasos  Dires,  Cot.  b.  c.  80. 

22.  M.  Lidnins  Crassos  Dives,  Cos.  b.  a  14. 


(C.) 
23.  L.  Lidnias  Ciassoa,  orator ;  Cos.  b.  c.  95  ;  married  Macia. 

I 

r 


24.  Licinia,  married 
Sdpio  Nasica. 


I  I 

25.  Lidnia,  married  26.  L.  Lidnias  Crassos  Scipio,  son  of 

C.  Marias.  No.  24,  and  adopted  by  No.  23. 

(D.)     Other  lAdmi  Oram  qfuneertam  pedigree. 

27.  LidniuB  Crassos  Dires,  Pr.  B.  c.  59.  28.  P.  Lidnias  Crassos,  Pr.  b.  c  57. 

29.  P.  Lidnias  Crassos  Jonianos,  Tr.  PL  30.  M.  Licinios  Crassos  Mocianos,  a  contem- 
B.  c.  53.  porary  of  Vespasian. 


1.  P.  Licmius  C.  F.  P.  N.  Cmssus,  ivas 
grandson  of  P.  Lidnios  Varos,  who  was  praetor 
B.  c.  208.  In  B.  a  176  he  was  praetor,  and  plead- 
ed that  be  was  boand  to  perform  a  solemn  sacrifice 
as  an  excuse  for  not  proceeding  to  his  province. 
Hither  Spain.  In  b.  c.  171  he  was  consol,  and 
appointed  to  the  command  against  Perseos.  He 
advanced  throogh  Epeiros  to  Thessaly,  and  was 
defeated  by  the  king  in  an  engagement  of  cavalry. 
(Liv.  xli.,  xlii.,  xliiL)  Daring  his  command,  he 
oppressed  the  Athenians  by  excessive  reqoisitions 
of  com  to  fopply  his  troops,  and  was  accosed  on 
thtt  aocomit  to  the  senate. 

2.  C.  IdciNius  C.  p.  P.  N.  Cramus,  brother  of 
No.  1,  waa  praetor  in  b.  c.  172,  and  in  b.  c.  171 
•erred  aa  legatos  with  his  brother  in  Greece,  and 
commanded  the  right  wing  in  the  nnsnccessfal 
battle  against  Perseos.  In  b.  c.  168  he  wae  con- 
sol,  and  in  the  following  year  went  to  Macedonia, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  Cisalpine  Oaol,  which  was 
bk  appointed  province.  (Lir.  xlr.  17.) 

3.  U.  Licwius  Crassus,  probably  a  son  of  No. 
2,  waa  tribune  of  the  plebe  b.  c  145,  and  accord- 
ing to  Cioero  (de  Amie,  25)  and  Varro  {de  He 
iSuL  i.  2),  was  the  first  who  in  his  orations  to  the 
people  turned  towards  the  forom,  instead  of  tom- 
ing  towardf  the  comitiom  and  the  coria.  Plotarch 
(C  GracdL  5)  attribotet  the  introdoction  of  this 
maik  of  independence  to  C.  Oncchos.  He  intro- 
chioed  a  rogation  in  order  to  prevent  the  colleges  of 
pricata  from  filling  op  vacandes  by  co-optation, 
and  to  transfer  the  election  to  the  people ;  bot  the 
meaanre  waa  defeated  in  conseqoence  of  the  speech 
of  the  then  praetor,  C.  Laelios  Sapiena.  (Cic.  BruL 
21.)  (Hnschke,  Utber  die  Stelle  dee  Varro  vtm 
4Um  Lidnierm^  Heidelb.  1837.) 

4.  C.  Ljcinius  (Crassus)^  probably  a  son  of 
No.  3.    (Dion  Cass.  Frag,  xciL) 

5.    liICINIA.      [LiCINlA.] 

6J*  P.  LiciNius  P.  p.  P.  N.  CRAMua,  Divbs, 
vraa  the  aon  of  P.  Licinios  Varus,  and  was  the  first 
LiczDioa  with  the  somame  Divea  mentioned  in 
hiatory.  In  bl  c.  212,  though  a  yoong  man  who 
had  neTer  sat  in  the  corole  chair,  he  defeated  two 
diatuig^ataliad  and  aged  consolars,  Q.  Fulrios  Flac- 


cos  and  T.  Manlias  Torqoatas,  in  a  hard-fonght 
contest  for  the  office  of  pontifex  maxiroos.  (Liv. 
XXV.  5.)  In  B.  a  211  he  was  eonile  aedile,  and 
gave  splendid  games,  remarkable  for  the  crowns 
with  foliage  of  gold  and  silver,  that  were  then  first 
exhibited  at  Rome  (Plin.  H,  N,  xxL  4) ;  in  b.  c. 
210  he  was  magtster  eqoitom  of  the  dictator  Q. 
Folvios  FlaccoB,  and  in  the  same  year  obtained 
the  censorship,  bot  abdicated  (as  was  asoal)  in  con- 
seqoence of  the  death  of  his  colleagoe.  In  B.  c. 
208  he  was  praetor.  In  b.  c.  205  he  was  consol 
with  Sdpio  Africanos,  and  ondertook  the  task  of 
keeping  Hannibal  in  check  in  the  coontry  of  the 
Brottii.  Here  he  socceeded  in  rescuing  some 
towns  firom  the  enemy,  hot  was  able  to  do  little 
in  conseqoence  of  a  contagions  disease  which 
attacked  him  and  his  army.  (Liv.  xxix.  10.) 
In  the  flowing  year  he  onited  his  forces  with 
those  of  the  consol  Sempronios,  to  oppose  Han- 
nibal in  the  neighboorhood  of  Croton,  bot  the  Ro- 
mans were  defeated.  In  b.  c.  203,  he  retomed 
to  Rome,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  b.  c.  183, 
when  his  fimeial  was  celebrated  wiUi  games  and 
feasts  which  Uuited  for  three  days  And  by  a 
fightof  120  gladiators,  (xxxix.46.)  He  possessed 
many  gifts  of  natore  and  fortone,  and  added  to 
them  by  his  own  indostry.  He  was  noble  and 
rich,  of  commanding  form  and  great  corporeal 
strength,  and,  in  addition  to  his  military  accom- 
plishments, was  extremely  eloquent,  whether  in 
addrotting  the  senate  or  harangoing  the  people.  In 
dril  and  pontifical  law  he  was  deeply  skilled, 
(xxx.  1.)  Valerios  Maximos  (L  1.  §  6)  gives  an 
example  of  his  religioos  severity  in  condemning  a 
Vestd  viigin  to  be  bomt,  beomse  one  night  she 
neglected  her  charge  of  goaiding  the  everlasting  fire. 

7.  P.  LiciNiufl  Crassus  Divxs,  son  of  No.  6. 

8.  P.  LiciNius  Crassus  Divbs  MuaANUs,  was 
the  adopted  son  of  No.  7.  (Cic  DruL  26.)  Hia 
natoral  fether  was  P.  Modus  Scaevola,  who  was 
consol  B.  c.  175.  In  the  year  b.  c.  131  he  was 
consol  and  pontifex  maximos,  and,  according  to 
Livy,   was   the   first  priest  of  that   rank   who 

~       "    '      As  pontifex 
Valerius  Flao- 


Ldvy,   was   tne    nrsK  pnesi  m   id 
went  beyond   Italy.     [EpU.  lix.) 
I  maximos,  he  forbade  his  colleagoe, 
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COS,  wlio  mM  flamen  Martialii,  to  andertake  tiie 
oommand  againtt  Ariftonicoa,  and  impoaed  a  fine 
upon  him,  in  case  of  hit  leaving  the  ■acred  rites. 
The  people  remitted  the  fine,  bat  shewed  their 
■ense  of  due  priestly  subordination  by  ordering  the 
flunen  to  obey  the  pontiE  (Cic  PkiL  xi.  8.) 
Crassus,  though  his  own  absence  was  liable  to 
similar  objection,  proceeded  to  oppose  Aristonicas, 
who  luid  occupied  the  kingdom  of  Peigamns,  which 
had  been  bequeathed  by  Attalus  to  the  Roman 
people.  His  expedition  to  Asia  was  unfortonate. 
He  sufiered  a  defeat  at  Leucae,  and  was  overtaken 
in  his  flight  between  Elaea  and  Smyrna  by  the 
body-guard  of  the  enemy.  In  order  that  he  might 
not  be  taken  alire,  he  struck  a  Thracian  in  the  eye 
with  his  horse-whip,  and  the  Thracian,  smarting 
with  the  blow,  stabbed  him  to  death.  (VaL  Max. 
iiL  2.  §  12.)  His  body  was  boned  at  Smyrna, 
and  his  heaid  was  brought  to  Aristonicas,  who,  in 
the  following  year,  surrendered  to  Perpema,  and 
was  pat  to  death  at  Rome.  He  was  so  minutely 
skilled  in  the  Greek  language,  that  when  he  pre- 
sided in  Asia,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  judg* 
ment  to  those  who  resorted  to  his  tribunal  in  any 
one  of  five  dialects  in  which  they  preferred  their 
daim.  (QuintiL  xi  2,  fin.)  Cicero  extols  him  as 
a  good  ofator  and  jurist  (Cic  BnU.  26  ;  compars 
Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  4),  and  Gellius(who  ^ves  an  example 
of  the  strictness  of  his  military  discipline)  says  that, 
according  to  Sempronins  Asellio  and  other  writers 
of  Roman  history,  he  possessed  five  of  the  best  of 
good  things,  **  quod  estet  ditissimus,  quod  nobilis- 
simns,  quod  eloquentissimus,  quod  jurisconsoltissi- 
mns,  quod  pontifex  maximus.**  (OeU.  L  IS.)  How 
the  legal  bre  of  Crassus  was  on  one  occasion  well- 
nigh  toiled  in  contest  with  the  superior  eloquence 
of  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba  (whose  son  married  the 
daughter  of  Crassus)  may  be  read  in  Cicero  (de 
OnU,  L  56).  By  Heinecdus  (HwL  Jur,  Rom.  i. 
143)  and  many  others,  he  has  been  confoanded 
with  L.  Llcinius  Crassus,  the  oiator,  No.  23. 
(Rutilius,  Vitae  JCtorum^  c.  xviii.) 

9.  M.  LiciNius  Crassus  Aoklastus,  son  of 
Ko.  7,  and  grandfiither  of  Crassus  the  triumvir.  He 
derived  his  cognomen  firom  having  never  laughed 
(Plin.  H,  N,  vii.  18),  or,  as  Cicero  says,  he  was 
not  the  less  entitled  to  the  designation,  though 
Ludlius  reports  that  he  laughed  once  in  his  life. 
(Cic.  d»  Fin,  v.  30.) 

10,  11,  12.   LiCINIAB.      [LiCINIA.] 

13.  M.  LiciNius  Caabsus,  son  of  No.  9,  was 
praetor  &  c.  107. 

14.  P.  LiciNius  M.  p.  P.  K.  Crassus  Diyss, 
brother  of  No.  13  and  fiUher  of  the  triumvir.  He 
was  the  proposer  of  the  lex  Licinia,  mentioned  by 
Oellius  (ii.  24),  to  prevent  excessive  expense  and 
gluttony  in  banquets.  The  exact  date  of  this  law 
u  uncertain,  but  it  was  alluded  to  by  the  poet 
Lucilius,  who  died  before  the  consulship  of  Crassus, 
which  took  place  a  c.  97.  The  sumptuary  law  of 
Crassus  was  so  much  approved  o^  that  it  was 
directed  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  to  take  effect 
immediately  after  its  publication,  and  before  it  had 
been  acthally  passed  by  the  populus.  (Macrob.  ii. 
13.)  It  was  abolished  at  the  proposition  of  Duro- 
nius  in  a c  98.  (VaL  Max.  iL  9.  §  5.)  The  extrava- 
gance of  the  games  and  shows  given  by  the 
aediles  had  now  become  unreasonably  great,  and 
Crassus  during  his  aedileship  yielded  to  the  pre- 
^vailing  prodig^ty.  (Cic  de  Qf.  ii.  16.)  During 
the  consulship  of  Cxassas,  the  senate  inade  a  i»* 


maikaUe  dec»a,  by  which  it  was  ordaiaed  *u 
homo  immofatfelar," — a  monstrous  rite,  says  Pfiaj, 
which  no  to  that  time  had  been  pablk±f  soksi- 
nixed.  (Plin.  II,  N.  xzz.  3.)  After  his  coa- 
sulship,  he  took  the  command  in  Spain,  whew 
he  presided  for  several  years, and,  in  the  year  B.& 
93,  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  for  his  suuusis 
in  combating  the  Lositanian  tribes.  In  the  sedil 
war,  B,  a  90,  he  was  the  legate  of  L.  JbIibi 
Caesar,  and  in  the  following  year  his  cdlesgae  is 
the  censorship  (Festos,  s.  v.  r^ernl,  and  wiSi  hia 
enrolled  in  new  tribes  certain  of  the  Latiai  snd 
Itali,  who  were  rewarded  for  their  fidelity  vitk 
the  rights  of  dtiienship.  In  the  ciTil  war  vhid 
commenced  soon  afterwards,  he  took  part  witk 
SulU  and  the  aristoaacy.  When  Marios  lai 
Cinna,  af^  being  proscribed,  returned  to  Rook  is 
the  absence  of  Svdla,  he  stabbed  hinsetf  in  order  ti 
escape  a  more  ignominkms  death  from  the  hsob 
of  their  partisans.    (Liv.  EpU,  Ixzx.) 

15.  P.  LiciNius  Crassus  Dnrxa,  sen  ef  Na 
14,  by  Venuleia.  (Cic  a(<  ^tt.  ziL  24.)  InRC 
87,  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  hoiaanen  o£  Fia- 
bria,  who  belonged  to  the  party  of  Marias,  sad,  a^ 
cording  to  Fbrus  (iiL  21.  §  14),  was  masMoed 
before  his  fother*s  eyes.  Appian  (B.  C  L  p^  3M) 
diffien  from  other  historians  in  his  aocoant  «f  tkii 
transaction.  He  relates  that  the  fotliez^  afrer  dsf* 
ing  his  son,  was  himself  sbnghteied  by  the  psity 
in  pursuit 

16.  LiciNius  Crassus  Dnrxs,  m  ymmger  bn- 
ther  of  No.  15.  His  praenomen  is  unknown,  asd 
the  only  particulars  of  his  histo^  wliidi  hafe  bees 
recorded  are  the  fact  of  his  mamage  in  the  Itfedas 
of  his  parents,  and  his  escape  finm  tho  msnssnt  d 
the  year  b.  c.  87.    (PUit.  CVvwu  1,  4.) 

17.  M.  LiciNixm  P.  p.  M.  N.  CRAaaus  DivBt 
the  younger  son  of  No.  14.  The  date  of  hk  MA 
is  not  precisely  recorded,  but  it  is  probable  tfast 
he  was  bom  about  the  year  a.  c.  1 15,  finr  Ptatsick 
states,  that  he  was  younger  than  Ponqiey  (Pist 
CVots.  6),  and  that  he  was  more  tlian  six^  yasa 
old  when  he  departed  (in  the  year  ai  c  55)  ta 
make  war  against  the  Parthians.  {IK  17.) 

In  the  year  B.  c.  87«  when  his  frtther  and  1v^ 
ther  suffered  death  for  their  resistanoe  to  liaiai 
and  Cinna,  he  was  not  considered  of  anfficaeot  in* 
portance  to  be  involved  in  the  ssme  doom ;  bat  k 
was  closely  watched,  and  after  aosae  time  kt 
thought  it  prudent  fo  make  his  escape  to  Spais, 
which  he  had  visited  some  years  before,  mhok  ks 
fother  had  the  command  in  that  ooontry.  Hs« 
he  concealed  himself  in  a  cavern  near  the  sea  wfm 
the  estate  of  Vibius  Paciaecns,  and  how  be  ]Md 
his  life  in  this  strange  retieat,  is  related  ia  dctii 
by  the  lively  and  amusing  pen  of  Plntaich.  Aft* 
a  retirement  of  eight  months,  the  death  of  Gas 
(b.  c  84)  relieved  him  from  his  voluntary  eeB6a^ 
ment  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  needy 
rabble,  for  whose  sustenance  he  provided  by  aa> 
vrauding  excursions,  and,  with  2500  men,  made  his 
way  to  Malaca.  Thence,  seising  the  Teasek  is 
the  port,  he  set  sail  for  Africa,  wh»e  be  bkS  Q> 
Metellus  Pius,  who  had  escaped  from  the  paity  «f 
Marius.  He  soon  quarrelled  with  Metdlos,  sad 
did  not  remain  long  in  Africa,  for  when  S^ 
(b.  c.  83)  landed  in  Italy,  Crassos  pcooeedsd  » 
join  that  successful  generaL 

He  was  now  brought  into  compatHwa  witk 
Pompey,  who  also  swved  under  Soils.  The  aisd 
of  Crsasos  wm  of  tn  essentiaDy  tv^w  ^p^   Bt 
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WBi  noted  for  eoTy,  but  his  eoTy  was  low  and 
ctTiDing :  it  was  not  energetic  enough  to  be  croel 
and  rerengefol,  even  when  tuccessfuU  and  it  wai 
10  &r  under  the  control  of  pusillanimity  and  self- 
interest,  as  to  abstain  from  the  open  opposition  of 
manly  hatred.     It  was  with  such  feelings  that 
Cnasos  regarded  Pompey ;  and  Sulla  played  off 
the  riTsls  against  each  oth^ .     He  understood  his 
tools.    He  gratified  Pompey  by  external  marks  of 
honour,  and  Crassus  with  gold.     The  ruling  pas- 
sion of  Ciassus  was  avarice,  and  to  repair  and 
increase  the  fortunes  of  his  fiimily  he  was  willing 
to  snbmit  to  senrile  dependence,  to  encounter  any 
risk,  and  undergo  any  hardship.     He  undertook  a 
lerrioe  of  considerable  danger  in  levying  troops 
for  Sulla  among  the  Marsi,  and  he  afterwards 
(b.  c.  83)  distinguished  himself  in  a  successful 
eamiNugn  in  Umbria.    He  was  personally  brave, 
and,  by  fighting  against  the  remains  of  the  Marian 
&ction,  he  was  avenging  the  wrongs  of  his  house. 
Sdla  put  him  in  mind  of  this,  and  rewarded  him 
bj  donations  of  confiscated  property,  or  by  allow- 
ing him  to  purchase  at  an  almost  nominal  value 
the  estates  of  those  who  were  proscribed.    Crassus 
was  reported  to  have  sought  for  gain  by  dishonest 
means.    He  was  accused  of  unduly  appropriating 
the  booty  taken  at  Tuder  (an  Umbrian  colony  not 
fitf  from  the  Tiber),  and  of  placing,  without  autho- 
nty,  a  name  in  the  proscribed  lists,  in  order  that 
he  might  succeed  to  an  inheritance. 

The  desire  of  wealth  which  absorbed  Crassus 
was  neither  the  self-sufficing  love  of  possession, 
which  enables  the  miser  to  despise  the  hiss  of  the 
people  while  he  contemphites  the  coin  in  his  chest, 
nor  did  it  spring  from  that  voluptuousness  which 
made  Lncullufl  value  the  means  of  material  enjoy- 
ment, nor  from  that  lofty  ambition  which  inade 
Sdia  and  Caesar  look  upon  gold  as  a  mere  instru- 
ment of  empire.    Crassus  sought  wealth  because 
he  loved  the  reputation  of  being  rich,  liked  to  have 
the  power  of  purchasing  vulgar  popnlari^,  and 
prized  the  kind  of  influence  which  the  capitalist 
acquires  over  the  debtor,  and  over  the  man  who 
wants  to  borrow  or  hopes  to  profit    To  these  ob- 
jects the  administration  of  civil  affiurs  and  warlike 
command  were,  in  his  view,  subordinate.     He 
possessed  very  great  ability  and  steady  industry 
in  obtaining  what  he  desired,  and  soon  began  to 
justify  his  hereditary  surname.  Dives.     He  ex- 
tended his  influence  by  acting  as  an  advocate  be- 
fore the  coorts,  by  giving  advice  in  domestic  afl^urs, 
by  canvasdng  for  votes  in  fovour  of  his  firiends, 
and  by  lending  money..   At  one  time  of  his  Hfe, 
there  waa  scarcely  a  senator  who  was  not  under 
some  ivivate  oUigation  to  him.    He  was  i^ble 
io  his  demeanour  to  the  common  people,  taking 
them  by  the  hand,  and  addressing  them  by  name. 
Rich  If^acies  and  inheritances  rewarded  his  assi- 
dottyand  compbusance  to  the  old  and  wealthy. 
He  was  a  keen  and  sagacious  speculator.    He 
bought  moltitudes  of  slaves,  and,  in  order  to  in- 
crease their  value,  had  them  instructed  in  lucrative 
irts,  and  aometimes  assisted  personally  in  their 
education.      Order  and  economy  reigned  in  his 
tumsebold.      He  worked  silver-mines,  cultivated 
hnns,  and  built  houses,  which  he  let  at  high  rents. 
He  took  advantage  of  the  distresses  and  dangers 
»f  others  to  make  cheap  purchases.    Was  there  a 
ire  in  the  city,  Crassus  mu;ht  be  seen  among  the 
hrong,  bazguning  for  the  houses  that  were  bum- 
og  or  in  danger  m  being  bomt. 
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From  such  pursuito  Crassus  was  caUed  to  action 
by  that  servile  war  which  sprang  from  and  indi* 
cated  the  deplorable  steto  of  domestic  life  in  Italy, 
and  was  signalized  by  the  romantic  adventures 
and  reverses  of  the  daring  but  ill-foted  Spartacus. 
Spartacus  had  for  many  months  successfully  re- 
sisted the  generals  who  had  been  sent  to  oppose 
him.  A  revolt  so  really  dangerous  had  begun  to 
create  alarm,  and  no  confidence  was  placed  in  the 
military  talento  of  the  consuls  for  the  year  a  &  71, 
who  regularly,  accwding  to  a  still-prenuling  custom, 
would  have  divided  between  them  the  command  of 
the  army.  But  the  occasion  called  for  more  experi- 
enced Iraders,  and,  in  the  absence  of  Pompey,  who 
was  fighting  in  Spain,  the  command  of  six  legions 
and  of  the  troops  already  in  the  field  wa^  given  to 
Crassus,  who  was  created  praetor.  After  several 
engagemento  fought  with  various  success  [Spar- 
tacus], Crassus  at  length  brought  the  rebel  chief 
to  a  decisive  battle  in  Lncania.  Spartacus  waa 
shun  with  12,300  (Plut  Pomp,  21),  or,  according 
to  livy  {Epii.  97),  60,000  of  his  fi^owers ;  and  of 
the  skves  that  were  taken  prisoners,  6000  were 
crucified  alouff  the  road  between  RcMue  and  Capua. 
Crassus  had  hastened  operations  in  order  to  anti- 
cipate the  arrival  of  Pompey,  who  he  feared  might 
reap  the  credit  without  having  shared  the  dangers 
of  the  campaign.  His  fears  were  in  some  degree 
verified,  for  Pompey  came  in  time  to  cut  off  5000 
fugitives,  and  wrote  to  the  senate,  **  Crassus,  in- 
deed, has  defeated  the  enemy,  but  I  have  extir- 
pated the  war  by  the  roots.**  Though  the  victory 
of  Crassus  was  of  great  importance,  yet,  as  being 
achieved  over  sUves,  it  was  not  thought  worthy  of 
a  triumph;  but  Crassus  was  honoured  with  an 
ovation,  and  allowed  the  distinction  of  wearing  a 
triumphal  crown  of  bay  (latirui)  instead  of  the 
myrtle,  which  was  appropriate  to  an  ovatioa 

Crassus  now  aspired  to  the  consulship,  and  was 
not  above  applying  for  assistance  to  his  rival  Pom- 
pey, who  had  also  announced  himself  a  candidate. 
Pompey  assumed  with  pleasure  the  part  of  pro- 
tector, and  declared  to  the  people  that  he  should 
consider  his  own  election  valueless,  unless  it  were 
accompanied  with  that  of  Crassus.  Both  were 
elected,  (a  c.  70.)  Already  had  Pompey  become 
a  fiivourite  of  the  peoj^  and  already  begun  to 
incur  the  distrust  of  the  optimates,  while  Caesar 
endeavoured  to  increase  tlie  estrangement  by  pro- 
moting a  union  between  Pompey  and  Crassus  in 
popular  measures.  With  their  united  support,  tho 
lex  Aurelia  was  carried,  by  which  the  judicea 
were  selected  from  the  populus  (represented  by 
the  tribuni  aerarii)  and  equites  as  well  as  tho 
senate,  whereas  the  senate  had  possessed  the 
judicia  exclusively  during  the  preceding  twelve 
years  by  the  lex  Cornelia  of  Sulla.  The  jealousy 
of  Crassus,  however,  prevented  any  cordiality  of 
sentiment,  or  general  unity  of  action.  He  saw 
himself  overborne  by  Uie  superior  authority  of  his 
colleague.  To  gain  fovour,  he  entertained  the  po- 
pulace at  a  banquet  of  10,000  tables  and  distri- 
buted com  enough  to  supply  the  fiimily  of  every 
citizen  for  three  months ;  but  all  this  was  insuffi- 
cient to  outweigh  the  superior  personal  considera- 
tion of  Pompey.  The  coolness  between  the  con- 
suls became  a  matter  of  public  observation,  and, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  the  knight  C.  Aurelius 
(probably  at  the  instigation  of  Caesar)  mounted 
the  tribune,  and  announced  to  the  assembled  mul- 
titude that  Jupiter,  who  had  appeared  to  him  in  a 
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dream  the  night  before,  invited  the  coniolt  to  be 
reconciled  before  they  left  oflSce.  Pompey  re- 
mained cold  and  inflexible,  but  Cnusu  took  the 
iirtt  Btep  by  oflbiing  his  hand  to  his  riTal,  iu  the 
midet  of  general  acclamations.  The  reconciliation 
was  hollow,  for  the  jealousy  of  Ciassos  continued. 
He  privily  opposed  the  Oabinian  rogation,  which 
commissioned  Pompey  to  clear  the  sea  of  pirates  ; 
and  Cicero*s  support  of  the  Manilian  hiw,  which 
conferred  the  command  against  Mithridates  upon 
Pompey,  rankled  in  the  mind  of  Crassus.  When 
Pompey  returned  yictorious,  Crassus,  from  timidity 
or  disgust,  retired  for  a  time  from  Rome. 

^n  the  year  B.  c.  65,  Crassus  was  censor  with 
Q.  Catulus,  the  firm  supporter  of  the  senate ;  but 
the  censors,  in  consequence  of  their  political  dis- 
cordance, passed  the  period  of  their  (^oe  without 
holding  a  census  tnr  a  muster  of  the  equites.  In 
the  foUowing  year,  Crassus  foiled  in  his  wish  to 
obtain  the  rich  province  of  Egypt 

Crassus  was  suspected  by  some,  probably  with- 
out sufficient  reason,  of  being  privy  to  the  first 
conspiracy  of  Catiline ;  and  again,  in  the  year  B.  c. 
63,  L.  Tarquinius,  when  he  was  arrested  on  his 
way  to  Catiline,  affirmed  that  he  was  sent  by 
Crassus  with  a  message  inviting  Catiline  to  come 
with  speed  to  the  rescue  of  his  friends  at  Rome ; 
but  the  senate  denounced  the  testimony  of  L.  Tar^ 
quinius  as  a  calumny,  and  Crassus  hunself  attri- 
buted the  charge  to  the  subornation  of  Cicero. 
(SaU.  B.  a  48.)  The  interesto  of  Crasnu  were 
opposed  to  the  success  of  the  conspiracy;  for  it 
would  have  required  a  man  of  higher  order  to 
seize  and  retain  the  helm  in  the  confusion  that 
would  have  ensued. 

In  the  whole  intercourse  between  Crassos  and 
Cicero  may  be  observed  a  real  coldness,  with  oc- 
casional alternations  of  affected  firiendship.  (Comp. 
Cic  ad  AU,  i,  14  and  16,  ad  Fam,  xiv.  2,  pro 
SejcL  17,  ad  Fam.  i.  9.  §  6,  v.  8.)  In  hU 
intercourse  with  others,  Crassus  was  equally  un- 
steady in  his  likings  and  enmities.  They  were,  in 
foct,  not  deeply-seated,  and,  without  the  prectioe 
of  much  hypocrisy,  could  be  assumed  or  withdrawn 
as  temporuy  expediency  might  suggest 

It  was  mmi  motives  of  self-interest,  without 
actual  community  of  feeling  or  purpose,  that  the 
so-called  triumvirate  was  formed  between  Caesar, 
Pompey,  and  Crassus.  Each  hoped  to  gain  the 
first  place  for  himself  by  using  the  others  for  his 
purposes,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
confederacy  was  really  most  profitable  to  Caesar, 
and  that,  of  the  three,  Crassus  would  have  been 
the  least  able  to  rule  alone.  Caesar  had  already 
found  Crassus  a  convenient  friend ;  for  in  b.  c.  61, 
when  Caesar  viras  about  to  proceed  to  his  province 
in  Further  Spain,  Crassus  became  security  for  his 
debts  to  a  larve  amount  It  may,  at  fint  view, 
excite  surprise  2iat  a  person  of  so  little  independent 
greatness  as  Crsssus  should  have  occupied  the 
position  that  he  filled,  and  that  men  of  virider 
capacity  should  have  entered  into  a  compact  to 
share  with  him  the  honoun  and  profits  of  the 
commonwealth.  But  the  foct  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  considering,  that  the  character  of  Crassus 
represented  in  many  points  a  huge  portion  of 
the  public  While  the  young,  the  daring  and 
the  ambitious,  the  nec^y,  the  revolutionary, 
and  the  democratic,  adhered  to  Caesar, — whUe 
the  aristocracv,  the  party  of  the  old  constitu- 
tion, those  who  aflfected  the  reputation  of  high 
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principle  and  steady  virtne,  looked  widi  tnakr 
fovour  upon  Pompey, — there  waa  a  mnsAnHf 
mass  of  plain,  moderate,  practical  men,  whs  ma 
much  that  they  liked  in  Crassos.  Indcpeodeotfy 
of  the  actual  influence  which  he  acqniied  by  th> 
means  we  have  explained,  he  had  Uie  sympatkj 
of  thoee  who,  without  being  nobki,  were  jcakai 
of  the  nobility,  and  were  rich  or  were  ooomad 
in  making  money.  They  sympathised  with  sin, 
because  the  love  of  gain  waa  a  strong  tait  ia  the 
Roman  diaracter,  and  they  saw  that  kia  laeqiB- 
vocal  snocess  in  his  pursuit  waa  a  proof  «f  tf 
least  one  unquestionable  talent — a  tident  of  ^ 
most  universal  practical  utility.  He  was  lot 
without  literazy  acquirement,  for,  under  the  tesd- 
ing  of  the  Peripatetic  Alexander,  he  bad  gabtd 
a  moderate  proficiency  in  history  and  philowfhj. 
There  waa  no  profligacy  in  his  private  ooadKt 
to  shock  decent  and  respectable  mediocrity.  Be 
was  not  above  ordinary  compiehenaion.  The  mtaif 
could  appreciate  a  worldly  and  vnlgar-iDinded  te 
9afe  man,  whose  principles  sat  looeely  but  coeve- 
niently  upon  him,  who  waa  not  likdy  to  innonis 
rashly,  to  dazde  by  eccentric  biiUiaii^,  or  to  pat 
to  shame  by  an  oventiained  rigidity  of  viftsa. 
Thus  it  was  more  prudent  to  ccunbiae  with  Cas> 
sus  as  an  ally,  than  to  incur  the  oppositicn  of  las 
party,  and  to  risk  the  connter-inflnence  «f  ai 
enormous  fortune,  which  made  the  name  of  Cas- 
sus  proverbial  for  wealth.  PHny  (H.  N.  xzxb. 
47)  values  his  estates  in  the  coontiy  akne  at  tvs 
hundred  millions  of  Besteroe&  He  might  haw 
maintained  no  despicable  amy  at  kia  own  «mL 
Without  the  means  of  doing  thia,  he  tkoeght  tlitf 
no  one  deserved  to  be  calleid  ridu  In  c&cr  lea 
stirring  times  he  might  have  lived  and  died  «i^ 
out  leaving  in  history  any  marked  traeeo  of  ka 
existence;  but  in  the  poiod  of  transictsa  ss^ 
commotion  which  preceded  the  foil  of  die  repett^ 
such  elements  of  power  as  he 
scarcely  remain  neglected  and  qniescent. 

It  was  part  of  the  trinmviral 
at  an  interview  between  the  parties  in 
Pompey  and  Crassus  should  be  a  second 
suls  together,  should  share  the  aimiea  and  |Rt- 
vinces  of  the  ensuing  3reai^  and  shonld  exert  tkir 
influence  to  secure  the  prolongatioii  for  firve  ycai 
of  Caesar^  command  in  OauL  Nc^wxthaaaafiai 
the  strenuous  opposition  of  L.  DonutiQS  Aha»' 
barbus,  backed  by  all  the  authori^  of  €^ii»« 
Utica  (who  was  forced  on  the  day  of  cfeetigB  a 
leave  the  Field  of  Man  with  his  followers  aAs  t 
scene  of  serious  riot  and  uproar),  bofth  Piaaaiy 
and  Crassus  were  elected  conmila,  a.  c  55.  A  av 
was  passed  at  the  rogation  of  the  tribnae  C  Tr' 
bonius,  by  which  Syria  and  the  two  Spaing  wA 
the  right  of  peace  and  war,  were  aasapwd  to  ^ 
consuls  for  five  years,  while  the  Oaala  and  I^n- 
cum  were  handed  over  to  Caesar  for  a 
period.  In  the  distribution  of  the 
vinces,  Crassus  took  Syria. 

Crassus  was  anxious  to  distinguiah 
war.     Pompey,  he  saw,  had  subjugated  tbe 
and  Mithridates :  Caesar  had  conquered  Oaal*  > 
was  marching  his  army  victorionaly  to 
and  Britain.    Mortified  at  soccesses  wl 
him  feel  his  inferiority  to  both,  he  ^ese 
enter  upon  an  undertaking  for  wbidi  he  had 
genius  uan  to  continue  the  pursuit  of  ■  i  iiTiti  a 
influence  at  home.     Armed  by  the  lex 
with  power  to  make  war,  he  detecmiiied  ta 
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dw  his  anthority  by  attacking  the  Parthiant. 
Hub  was  a  stretch  and  perrenioii  of  the  law, 
tot  the  Parthianfl  were  not  ezpresaly  named  in  the 
]ez  Trebonia,  and  the  Senate,  who  constitationally 
were  the  [nroper  arbiter!  of  peace  and  war,  refdsed 
to  unction  hoetilitiet  by  their  decree.     Indeed 
there  was  not  the  sKghteat  pretext  for  hottil- 
itiet,  and  nothing  could  be  more  flagrantly  an- 
just  than  the  determination  of  CraMut.     It  wa* 
in  express  violation  of  treaties,  for  in  the  year  B.  c 
92,  Salla  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Psrthians,  and  the  treaty  had  been  renewed  by 
Pompey  with  their  king  Phiaates.    The  Romans 
were  not  rery  scrupulous  in  their  career  of  con- 
quest, and  they  onen  fought  from  motives  of  gain 
or  ambition,  but  their  ostensible  reasons  generally 
bore  some  show  of  plausibility,  and  a  total  disre- 
gard of  form  was  onensire  to  a  people  who  were 
accustomed  in  their  international  dealings  to  ob- 
serre  certain  legal  and  religious  technicaliUes.    It 
was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  apart  from  all 
political  considerations,  the  feelings  of  common  jus- 
tice should  excite  a  strong  repugnance  to  the  plans 
of  Crassus,  who,  having  gained  his  immediate 
object  in  obtaining  Syria  as  his  province,  broke 
out  into  a  display  of  childish  vanity  and  boastful* 
nesa,  which  were  alien  from  his  usual  demeanour. 
C  Ateios  Gipito,  the  tribune,  ordered  his  officer  to 
arrest  Crassus,  Imt  was  obliged  to  release  him  by 
the  intercession  of  his  colleagues.     However,  he 
ran  on  to  the  gate  of  the  dty  to  intercept  the 
consul,  who  was  anxious  without  delay  to  proceed 
to  his  destination,  and  resolved  to  set  out  at  once 
without  waiting  for  the  termination  of  his  year  of 
office.     Posted  at  the  gate,  Ateius  kindled  a  fire, 
and  with  certain  fumigations  and  libations  and  in- 
vocations of  strange  and  terrible  deities,  mingled 
the  moat  awful  curses  and  imprecations  against 
(bassos.    This  was  done  in  pursuance  of  an  an- 
cient Roman  rite,  which  was  never  solemnized  on 
light  grounds ;  for,  while  it  was  believed  to  be  fotal 
to  the  person  devoted,  it  was  also  thought  to  bring 
calamity  upon  Uie  person  who  devoted  another. 
But  Crassus  was  not  deterred.    He  proceeded  on 
his  way  to  Arundusium.     The  evil  omen  daunted 
the  army,  and  seems  to  have  occasioned  an  unusual 
attention  to  disastrous  auguries  and  forebodings, 
for  Plutarch  is  copious  in  his  account  of  tokens  of 
misfiDruine  in  almiost  every  stage  of  the  expedition. 
The  route  of  Crassus  lay  through  Macedonia, 
ThsBoe,  the  Hellespont,  Galatia,  and  the  northern 
part  of  Syria  to  Mesopotamia.    Throughout  the 
whole  campaign  he  exhibited  so  much  imprudence 
and  each  a  complete  neglect  of  the  fint  principles 
of  miUtary  art,  that  premature  age  may  be  thought 
to  hft ve  impaired  his  foculties,  thou^  he  was  now 
bat  Httle  more  than  sixty  yean  old.     He  was 
dea^  and  looked  older  than  he  really  was.    The 
aged  Deiotarus,  whom  he  met  in  Oidatia,  rallied 
kna  on  his  coming  late  into  the  field.     He  was 
accompanied  by  some  able  men,  especially  the 
qoafestor  C.  Caasius  Longinus  (afterwards  one  of 
CaesKr*s  nrarderen)  and  the  legate  Octavius,  but 
he  did  not  profit  by  their  advice.    He  was  quite 
nsinlbmied  as  to  the  character  and  resources  of  the 
enemy  he  was  going  to  attack;  fimded  that  he 
sbooM  have  an  easy  conquest  over  nnwailike  peo- 
ple ;  that  countless  treasures  lay  before  him,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  to  out- 
strip the  glory  of  his  predcoessors,  Scipio,  Lucullus, 
Pompey,  aad  push  on  his  army  to  Bactria  and 
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India.  He  did  not  attempt  to  take  advantage  of 
Uie  intestine  dissenmons  in  Parthia,  did  not  form 
any  cordial  union  with  the  Armenians  and  other 
tribes  who  were  hostile  to  the  Parthians,  and  did 
not  obtain  correct  information  as  to  the  position  of 
the  enemy^  force,  and  the  nature  of  the  country. 
On  the  contrary,  he  listened  to  flatteren;  ha 
suffered  himself  to  be  grossly  deceived  and  misled, 
and  he  alienatedi  by  ill-treataient  and  insolence, 
those  who  might  have  been  usefiil,  and  were  dis- 
posed to  be  friendly.  After  crossing  the  Euphrates^ 
and  taking  S^nodotium  in  Mesopotamia  (a  suc- 
cess on  which  he  prided  himself  as  if  it  were  a 
great  exploit),  he  did  not  follow  up  the  attack 
upon  Parthia,  but  gave  time  to  the  enemy  to  aa- 
semUe  bis  forces  and  concert  his  phms  and  choose 
his  ground.  He  was  advised  by  Caasius  to  keep 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  to  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  Seleuceia  (which  was  situate  on  a  canal  con- 
necting the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris),  and  to  take 
Babylon,  since  both  these  cities  were  always  at 
enmity  with  the  Parthians.  He  chose,  however, 
after  leaving  7000  infiuitry  and  1000  caval^  in 
garrison  in  Mesopotamia,  to  recross  the  Euphrates 
with  the  rest  of  his  foroes,  and  to  pass  the  winter 
in  northern  Syria.  In  Syria  he  behaved  more 
like  a  revenue  officer  than  a  genend.  He  omitted 
to  muster  and  exercise  the  troops,  or  to  reriew  the 
armour  and  military  stores.  It  is  true  that  ha 
ordered  the  neighbouring  tribes  and  chieftains  to 
furnish  recruits  and  bring  supplies,  but  these  re> 
quisitions  he  willingly  commuted  for  money.  Nor 
was  his  cupidity  satisfied  by  such  gains.  At 
Hierapolis  there  was  a  wealthy  temple,  dedicated 
to  the  Syrian  goddess  Derceto  or  Atargatis  (the 
Ashtaroth  of  Scripture),  who  presided  over  the 
elements  of  nature  and  the  productive  seeds  of 
things.  (Plin.  H,  N.  v.  19;  Strab.  xvl  «s 
/in,)  This  temple  he  plundered  of  its  treasures, 
which  it  took  several  days  to  examine  and  weigh. 
One  of  the  ill  omens  mentioned  by  Plutareh 
occurred  here.  Crassus  had  a  son  PuUius,  who 
had  btely  arrived  from  Italy  with  1000  Gallic 
cavalry  to  join  his  fiither*s  army.  The  son,  on 
going  out  of  the  temple,  stumbled  on  the  thresh- 
old, and  the  fother,  who  was  following,  fell  over 
him.  Jose[^us  (AnL  xiv.  7,  BelL  Jud,  i.  8) 
gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  plunder  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  by  Crassus,  but  the  narrative 
is  not  fipee  frt>m  suspicion,  for  Jerusalem  lay  en- 
tirely out  of  the  route  of  Crassus,  and  was  at  a 
distance  of  between  400  and  500  Roman  milea 
from  the  winter  quarten  of  the  army ;  and  we 
believe  that  no  historian  but  Josephus  mentions 
the  occurrence,  if  we  except  the  auUior  of  the  Latin 
work  *•  De  Bello  Judaico,*"  (L  21,)  which  is  Uttle 
more  than  an  enlaiged  translation  of  Josephus,  and 
passes  under  the  name  of  Hegesippus.  To  the 
divine  judgment  for  his  sacril^e  on  this  occasion, 
Dr.  Prideaux  (Cbrnvexioa,  part  2)  attributes  the 
subsequent  infiituation  of  Crassus.  Aocordinff  to 
this  account,  Eleaxar,  treasurer  of  the  temple,  had, 
for  security,  put  a  bar  of  gold  of  the  weight  of  300 
Hebrew  minae  into  a  hollowed  beam,  and  to  this 
beam  was  attached  the  veil  which  separated  the 
Holy  'Place  fnm.  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Perceiving 
that  Ciassns  intended  to  plunder  the  temple, 
Eleasar  endeavoured  to  compound  with  him,  by 
giving  him  the  bar  of  gold  on  condition  that  he 
would  spare  the  other  treasuresi  This  Crassus 
promiaed  with  an  oath,  but  had  no  sooner  leoeivod 
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the  gold,  tliaa  he  seiied,  not  only  2000  talenti 
in  monej,  which  Pompej  had  left  untouched,  but 
eTei3rthing  else  that  he  thought  worUi  canying 
away,  to  Uie  Talue  of  8000  talents  more. 

Orodes  (Anaces  XIV.),  the  king  of  Parthia, 
was  himself  engaged  with  part  of  his  army,  in  an 
invasion  of  Armenia,  but  he  despatdied  Surenas, 
the  most  iUnstirious  of  his  nobles  and  a  young  ac- 
complished general,  into  Mesopotamia  with  the 
rest  of  his  forces,  to  hold  Cxassus  in  check.  Be- 
fore proceeding  to  hostilities,  he  sent  ambassadors 
to  Crusus  to  say  that  if  the  Roman  general  made 
war  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  the  war 
could  only  terminate  by  the  destruction  of  one  or 
other  of  the  parties,  but  if  at  the  prompting  of  his 
own  desire,  the  king  would  take  compassion  on  his 
old  age,  and  allow  him  to  withdraw  hit  troops  in 
safety.  Crsssus  replied  that  he  would  give  his 
answer  at  Seleuoeia.  **  Sooner,**  said  the  ambas- 
sador, Vagises,  **  shall  hair  grow  on  the  palm  of 
this  band,  than  thy  eyes  behold  Seleuoeia.**  Ar- 
tavasdes,  the  king  of  Annenia,  requested  Crassus 
to  join  him  in  Armenia,  in  order  that  they  might 
oppose  Orodes  with  their  united  forces ;  he  pointed 
out  to  the  Roman  general  that  Annenia  being  a 
rough  mountainous  countrr,  the  cavalry,  of  which 
the  Parthian  army  was  almost  whollr  composed, 
would  there  be  useless,  and  he  promised  to  take 
care  that  in  Armenia  the  Roman  aimy  should  be 
supplied  with  all  necessaries.  In  Mesopotamia, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Romans  would  be  exposed 
to  extreme  danger  on  their  march  throu^  sandy 
deserti,  where  they  would  be  unable  to  procure 
water  and  provisions.  Crassus,  however,  deter- 
mined to  inarch  through  Mesopotamia,  and  engaged 
Artavasdes  to  supply  him  with  auxiliary  troops; 
but  the  king  never  sent  the  promised  forces,  excus- 
ing himself  on  the  ground  that  they  were  necessary 
for  his  own  defence  against  Orodes. 

Crassus,  in  pursuing  the  impradent  course  which 
he  determined  upon,  was  misled  by  a  crafty  Ara- 
bian chieftain,  called  by  Plutareh,  Ariamnes.* 
This  Arab  had  formoly  served  under  Pompey, 
and  was  well  known  to  many  in  the  army  of 
Crassus,  for  which  reason  he  was  selected  by 
Surenas  to  betray  the  Romans.  He  ofiered  him- 
self as  a  guide  to  conduct  them  by  the  shortest 
way  to  the  enemy.  He  told  the  Roman  general, 
that  the  Parthians  dunt  not  stand  before  him; 
that  unless  he  made  haste,  ^ey  would  escape  firam 
him,  and  rob  him  of  the  fruits  of  victory.  Ca»- 
aius,  the  legate,  suspected  Ariamnes  of  treachery, 
and  warned  Crassus,  instead  of  following  him,  to 
retire  to  the  mountains ;  but  Crassus,  deceived  by 
his  &ir  words  and  fooled  by  his  flattery,  was  led 
by  him  to  the  open  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  Ari- 
amnes, having  accomplished  his  object,  seised  a 
frivolous  pretext,  and  rode  off  to  inform  SurNias 
that  the  Roman  anny  was  delivered  into  his  hands, 
and  Crassus  soon  learned  from  his  scouts,  that 
the  Parthi«ui  were  advancing.    The  conduct  of 

*  From  the  Roman  ignorance  of  oriental  lan- 
guaces,  there  is  a  great  variation  among  historians 
in  the  oriental  names  that  occur  in  the  expedition 
of  Crassus.  Thus,  this  chieftain  is  called  by  Dion 
Cassius,  Augarus  or  Abgarus,  and  by  the  compiler 
of  the  Historia  Bomanomm  Parthioa,  attributed 
to  Appian,  he  is  called  Acbarus.  Floms  (iii  11. 
§  7)  names  him  Maxaias.  Again,  the  Armenian 
king  is  called  by  Dion  Cassiiis  (xL  16)  Aitabaiea. 


Cfbmos  in  thb  emeigeDcj  waa  m^ed  bj  hni»> 
lution.  He  first  drew  up  his  in&ntij  in  fiae,  sad 
phiced  his  cavalry  at  the  wings — an  anangcBsst 
which  would  have  obviated  the  mardaroas  watetm 
of  the  Parthian  ardiers,  and  would  have  ptewairi 
the  troops  from  being  outflanked  by  the  Paitkia 
horse ;  but  he  then  altered  his  mind,  and  fcmd 
the  infontry  in  a  solid  square  flanked  hj  sqaadnai 
of  cavalry.  To  his  son  he  gave  one  win^  ts  Cat- 
sius  the  other,  and  placed  nimself  in  the  eea&E. 
In  the  battle  that  ensued,  the  Parthians  exhifahei 
their  usual  tactics,  advancing  with  tenific  Aaiti 
and  the  noise  of  kettle-drums.  They  wonicd  tfe 
densely  marshalled  Romans  with  abowen  «f  aznvi 
and  javelins,  every  one  of  which  atmek  its  smb. 
Crassus  was  disheartened  at  finding  that  there  wii 
no  chance  of  their  missiles  beins  frThaasted,  m  s 
number  of  camels  were  ladoi  wiui  a  hige  si^plf. 
By  feigned  retreats,  during  whi^  they  contjasri 
to  discharge  their  arrows,  they  led  die  Bamam 
into  disadvantageous  positions ;  then  thcj  mUmij 
rallied  and  changed,  while  the  enemy  was  ia  dis> 
order  and  blind^  by  dust. 

For  the  details  of  the  engagement*  whieh  vasdis- 
tinguished  by  erren  and  misfortnneaand  uunpsifiif 
bravery,  we  must  refi»  to  the  aoeount  of  PbtHcL 
Crassus  lost  his  son  in  the  battle,  and  cndeafoaed 
to  encourage  the  soldien  under  a  calamity  vkick, 
he  said,  concerned  him  alone.  He  talked  to  Am 
of  honour  and  their  country,  but  the  fiuat  and  ha- 
ffuid  shout  with  which  they  ivapendfd  fts  b 
harangue,  attested  their  dejection.  Whca  m^^ 
came  on  the  Parthians  retired,  it  bong  cooomj  ts 
their  custom  to  pasa  die  night  near  an  eDssij,  b^ 
cause  they  never  fortified  their  camps  and  be- 
cause their  horses  and  arrows  ooaM  be  sf  fitdi 
use  in  the  dark.  In  this  misenble  state  sf 
Octavins  and  Caasius  frrand  ( 
the  ground,  as  if  he  were  stnnned  Mid 
They  held  a  council  of  war,  and  de4rrmined  Is  re- 
treat at  once,  leaving  the  woonded  om  the  faiL 
Crassus,  with  such  A  the  troops  as  had  stnsftl 
to  march,  retired  to  Carrime  (the  Hann  sf  So^ 
ture),  and,  on  the  following  "wignir^  ^  PHthaoi 
entered  the  Roman  camp,  and  "*■■■"*"*  ths ack 
and  wounded,  to  the  number  of  4000.  Thty  Aa 
pursued  and  overtook  four  cohotta,  whieh  had  kit 
their  way  in  the  dark,  and  pot  all  hot  tviai^  ma 
to  the  sword« 

Surenas,  having  ascertained  that  Cmmm  adtk 
principal  offioen  of  the  Roman  amy  wen  ^nt  ^  ii 
Carrhae,  and  fearing  that  they  might  ahsgcAcr  » 
cape,  again  had  recourse  to  stratageoi  aad  Uiarhiry. 
Crassus  was  induced  to  take  a  giude,  AndroaHcfai^ 
who  acted  as  a  traitor,  and  led  the  anay  iats  te- 

rus  defiles.  Having  escaped  froas  this  sssn* 
was  forced  by  the  mntinoos  threats  sif  ^ 
Uoops,  though  his  €je§  were  open  to  the  iaeviiBUt 
result,  to  aoc^  a  pcffidions  invitatMi  6«as  Sb»* 
nas,  who  ofiered  a  pacific  interview,  and  hsU  «tf 
hopes  that  the  Rooans  would  be  aBowed  ts  tnm 
without  molestation.  At  the  interview,  a  hmm^ 
with  rich  traf^nngs,  waa  led 
from  the  king  to  Crassus,  who  waa  fofdhly  _ 
upon  the  saddle.  Octaviua,  seeing  plaiMy  *^ 
it  was  die  object  of  die  Parthians  te  take  Oas- 
sus  alive,  seized  the  hone  hj  the  hddlsL  A 
scuffle  ensued,  and  Crassus  Ul  by  oome  ^ 
known  hand.  Whether  he  was  despiiclMd  ly  s« 
enemy,  or  by  some  friend  who  deared  t»  saw  fcim 
ficwn  the  disgrace  of  bwominga; 
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In  the  conrte  of  thb  ezpeditioD,— one  ti 
the  mod  duMtnnu  in  which  the  Romant  were 
erer  ensaged  agiinst  a  foreign  enemy^— Ousnt  it 
eaid  to  haye  lost  20,000  men  killed,  and  10,000 
taken  prisonen.  At  the  time  of  hie  death, 
ArtaTaedes  had  made  peace  with  Orodes,  and  had 
giTen  one  of  hit  daughters  in  marriage  to  Paoomt, 
the  son  of  the  Parthian.  Thej  were  titting  to- 
gether at  the  nuptial  banquet,  and  listening  to  the 
representation  of  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides,  when  a 
messenger  arrired  from  Surenas,  and  brought  in  the 
.  head  and  hand  of  Crassus.  To  the  great  delight 
of  the  spectators,  passages  from  the  drama  (1.  1168 
&e.)  were  applied  bj  the  actors  to  the  lifeless 
head.  Orodes  afterwards  caused  melted  gold  to  be 
poured  into  the  mouth  of  his  fidlen  enemy,  saying, 
**  Sate  thyself  now  with  that  metal  of  which  in 
fife  thou  wert  so  greedy."  (Dion  Cass.  zL  27 ; 
FlorBt,  iiL  11.) 

(Plutarch,  Cnutus;  Dion  Cass,  zzzrii. — ^xl.; 
Cic  £>>M<.  passim.  The  Hiaioria  Bomtmorum  Par- 
ikieoj  usually  attributed  to  Appian,  is  a  compiUttion 
from  Plutaxth.  All  the  authorities  are  collected 
in  Dramann,  €fe$dL  Rom$  iv.  pp.  71 — 115.) 

18.  P.  LiciNius  Crassus  Divsa,  son  of  No.  15, 
and  known  by  the  designation  of  Deeodor;  for, 
though  originally  Tery  rich,  his  prodigality  and 
dissipation  were  so  inordinate,  that  he  became  in- 
advent,  and  hiscrediton  sold  his  goods.  After 
this,  he  was  often  taunted  by  being  addressed  as 
Ciaasns  DiTe&    (VaL  Max.  Ti.  9.  §  12.) 

19.  K.  LiciNius  Crassos  Divn,  the  elder 
•on  of  the  trinmrir  (No.  17)  by  TertuUa.  (Ck.  ad 
Fam.  T.  8.)  From  his  resemUance  to  the  senator 
Azina,  there  was  a  slander  that  his  mother  had 
been  un&ithfhl  to  her  husband.  After  his  younger 
bcother  PubliuA  had  left  Caesar,  Marcus  becune 
Caenr^s  quaestor  in  Oanl,  and  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  citA  war,  in  &  c.  49  was  praefect  in  Ci»- 
sdimie  OauL  (Caes.  B,  G.  t.  24 ;  Justin  xliL  4.) 
It  is  possible  that  he  was  the  husband  of  the  Cae- 
^lia  or  Metella,  who  appears  by  an  inscription  in 
Grater  (p.  377,  Now  7)  to  hare  been  the  wife  of 
1ft.  Craseos,  and  has  by  some  ffenealogists  been 
frrongly  giren  to  the  triumrir.  (Drumann,  Omck, 
RomM  iL  p.  55.) 

20.  P.  LiciNivs  M.  p.  Crassus  Dnns,  younger 

•on  of  the  triumrir,  was  Caesar*s  legate  in  Oaul 

from    B.  c.   58  to  the  second  consulship  of  his 

lather.     In  bl  c.  58,  he  fought  against  AnoTistus ; 

in  the  following  year,  against  the  Veneti  and  other 

tribea  in  north-western  Oaid ;  and  in  b.  c  56,  he 

4iiatingnished  himself  in  Aquitania.    In  the  next 

'irinter,  Caesar  sent  him  to  Rome  with  a  party  of 

•oldien  who  were  intended  to  forward  the  election 

<A  the  trinmrin  Pompey  and  Crassus,  and  he  also 

Itronght  home  1000  Oidlio  caralry,  who  afterwards 

took  part  in  the  Parthian  war.    Notwithstanding 

tlie  mutual  dislike  of  Cicero  and  Crassus  the  trium- 

wv,  Poblius  was  much  attached  to  the  great  orator, 

atfid  derived  much  pleasure  and  benefit  from  his 

0odety.      In  B.  c  58,  he  strore  to  preTont  the 

Isauushment  of  Cicero,  and  with  other  young  Ro- 

soana  appeared  in  public  clad  in  mourning ;  and, 

osi  hia  return  to  Rome,  in  b.  c  55,  he  exerted 

Kxmoetf  to  procure  a  reconciliation  between  Cicero 

sxad  his  fiither.   (Cie.  arf  Q».  /V.  ii  9.  §  2.)    At 

tiwi  end  of  the  year  n.  c.  54,  he  fbUowed  die  trium- 

<viT  to  Syria,  and,  hi  the  &tal  battle  near  Carrhae, 

l^ehcved  with  the  utmost  galkntry.    (Phit  CVots. 

23.)    Seemg  that  he  oould  net  nsene  his  tioops, 
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he  refiised  to  proride  for  his  own  safety,  and,  as 
his  hand  was  disabled  by  being  transfixed  with  an 
arrow,  he  ordered  his  sword-bearer  to  run  him 
through  the  body.  Though  he  was  more  ambitious 
of  military  renown  than  of  the  fame  of  eloquence, 
he  was  fond  of  litemture.  He  was  a  proficient  in 
the  art  of  dancing  (Macrob.  ii.  10  fin.),  and  under 
the  teaching  of  his  friend  and  fireedman  ApoUonius, 
became  well  skilled  in  Greek.  (Cic.  ad  Fam, 
xiii.  16.)  There  is  extant  a  Roman  denarius 
(  po$t^  p.  882)  which  has  been  usually  supposed  to 
refer  to  him,  although  the  name  inscribed  and  the 
derice  on  the  reverse  would  equally  or  better  apply 
to  his  grandfiither,  Publius  the  censor.  No.  14. 
See  below,  p.  882,  a.  (Eckhel,  ▼.  p.  232 ;  Spanh. 
ii  p.  99.) 

21.  M.  LidNius  M.  p.  Crassus  Divbs,  son  of 
No.  19.  In  B.  c.  80,  he  was  consul  with  Oct»- 
vian,  and  in  the  following  year,  as  proconsul  of 
Macedonia,  he  fought  with  success  agamst  the  sur- 
rounding baibarians.   (Liy.  EpiL  cxxxir.,  cxxxr.) 

22.  M.  LidNxus  M.  p.  Crassus  Divbs,  son  of 
Now  21,  was  consul  b.  c.  14.   (Dion  Cass.  Ut.  24.) 

23.  L.  LiciNius  L.  p.  Crassus,  the  orator. 
His  pedigree  is  unknown.  He  was  bom  b.  c.  140» 
was  educated  by  his  fiUher  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  receiyed  instruction  from  the  celebrated  histo- 
rian and  jurist,  L.  CaeHns  Antipater.  (Cic.  BrvL 
26.)  At  a  Teiy  eariy  age  he  began  to  display  hia 
oratorical  ability.  At  toe  age  of  twenty-one  (or, 
according  to  Tacitus,  DiaL  de  Orat  c  34,  two 
yean  eaiiier)  he  accused  C.  Carbo,  a  man  of  lugh 
nobility  and  eloquence,  who  was  hated  by  the 
aristocratic  party  to  which  Crassus  belonged.  VaL 
Maximus  (ri.  5.  |  6)  gives  an  instance  oif  his  hon- 
ourable conduct  in  this  ease.  When  the  slare  of 
Carbo  brought  to  Crassus  a  desk  filled  with  his  mat- 
ter's papers,  Crassus  sent  back  the  desk  to  Carbo  with 
the  seal  unbroken,  together  with  his  slaye  in  chains. 
Carbo  escaped  condemnation  by  poisoning  himself 
with  cantharides  (Cic  ad  Fam,  ix.  21,  BntL  27)  ; 
and  Crassus,  pitying  his  fote,  felt  some  remorse  at 
the  eagerness  and  success  of  his  accusation.  (Cic 
Verr,  iiL  1.)  In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  1 18)  he 
defended  the  proposal  of  a  law  for  establishing  a 
new  colony  at  Narbo  in  GauL  The  measure  was 
opposed  by  the  senate,  who  feared  that  by  the 
assignation  of  lands  to  the  poorer  dtinns,  the 
aerarium  would  sufier  from  a  diminution  of  the 
rents  of  the  ager  publicus ;  but,  on  this  ooeasiony 
Crassus  preferred  the  quest  of  popularity  to  the 
reputation  of  consistent  adherence  to  the  aristo- 
cracy. (Cic  Brut,  43,  de  Of,  ii.  1 8.)  By  eloquenoe 
aboye  ms  years,  he  succeeded  in  carrying  the  law, 
and  proceeded  himself  to  found  the  coumy.  In 
B.  a  114,  he  undertook  the  defence  of  his  kins- 
woman, the  yestal  Lidnia,  who,  with  two  other 
yestals,  Marcia  and  Aemilia,  were  accused  of  in- 
cest; but,  though  upon  a  fbrmer  trial  his  client 
had  been  acquitted  \n  L.  Caedlius  Mettina,  pon- 
tifex  maximus,  and  the  whole  college  of  pontiflfa, 
the  eneray  and  ability  of  his  defence  were  unable 
to  preyail  against  the  seyerity  of  L.  Cassios,  the 
aeopulut  reomm,  who  was  appointed  inquisitor  by 
the  people  for  the  purpose  of  reriewing  the  fbrmer 
lenient  sentence.  (VeU.  L  15 ;  Cic  de  OraL  ii  55, 
de  Of,  n,  ISi  Hacrob.  L  10;  Clinton,  Fosfi, 
B.  c.  114;  Ascon.  ta  Mil  p.  46,  ed.  Orelli) 
In  his  quaestorship  he  was  the  colleague  &[ 
Q.  Mucitts  Scaeyolay  with  whom,  as  colleague,  he 
swfod  eyery  other  office  except  the  tribunate  of 
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the  plebt  and  the  cennnhip.  In  hit  queitonhip 
be  timvelled  through  Miwedonia  to  Athent  oo  hit 
ntom  from  Afia,  which  aeema  to  hare  been  his 
prorince.  In  Asia  he  had  liitened  to  the  teaching 
of  Scepdas  Metrodoroa,  and  at  Athena  he  reoeiTed 
instruction  from  Channadaa  and  other  philoaophert 
and  rhetoricians ;  bot  he  did  not  remain  »o  long 
as  he  intended  in  that  city,  from  nnreasonable 
resentment  at  the  refosal  of  the  Athenians  to  re- 
peat the  solemnisation  of  the  mysteries,  which 
were  over  two  days  before  his  arriTaL  (Cic.  de  OraL 
iiL  20.)  After  bis  letnm  to  Rome,  we  find  him 
engaged  in  pleading  the  causes  <^  his  friends. 
Thus,  he  defended  Sergios  Orata,  who  was  aocosed 
of  appropriating  the  public  waters  Ux  the  nse  of 
his  oyster  fisheries.  (VaL  Maz.iz.  1.  §  !•)  He 
was  engaged,  on  behalf  of  the  same  Orata,  in  an- 
other cause,  in  which  the  following  interesting 
question  arose : — How  fiv  is  a  vendor,  selling  a 
house  to  a  person  from  whom  he  had  previo^y 
purchased  it,  liable  to  damages  for  not  expressly 
mentioning  in  the  conveyance  a  defect  in  title  that 
existed  at  the  time  of  the  former  sale,  and  of  which 
the  purchaser  might  therefore  be  supposed  to  be 
cognisant?  (Cic.  iUqf.'m.\^  de  Orat,  L  39.) 
He  was  tribune  <^  the  people  in  b.  c.  107,  but  the 
period  of  this  office  was  not  distingnished  by  any- 
thing remarkable.  In  b.  c.  106  he  wpoVe  in  fovour 
of  the  lex  Servilia,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
restore  to  the  equites  the  judida,  which  were  then 
in  the  hands  of  Uie  senatorian  order.  The  contests 
for  the  power  of  being  selected  as  judioea,  which 
divided  the  different  orders,  prove  how  much  the 
administration  of  justice  was  perverted  by  par- 
tiality and  foction.  As  there  is  much  confusion 
in  the  history  of  the  judicia,  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  some  of  the  changes  which  took  pboe 
about  this  period.  In  B.  c  122,  by  the  lex  Sem- 
pronia  of  C.  Gracchus,  the  judicia  were  transferred 
bom  the  senate  to  the  equites.  In  B.  c.  106,  by 
the  lex  Servilia  of  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  they  were 
restored  to  the  senate  ;  and  it  is  not  correct  to  say 
(with  Walter,  Getdt.  dm  Romitehen  RtdUt^  L  p. 
244,  and  others),  that  by  this  lex  Servilia  both 
orders  were  admitted  to  share  the  judicia.  The 
lex  Servilia  of  Caepio  had  a  very  brief  existence ; 
for  about  B.  c.  104,  by  the  lex  Servilia  of  C  Servi- 
lius Olauda,  the  judicia  were  again  taken  from  the 
aenate  and  given  to  the  knights.  Much  error  has 
arisen  frxmi  the  existence  of  two  laws  of  the  same 
name  and  of  nearly  the  same  date,  but  exactly 
opposite  in  their  enactments.  The  speech  of  Craa- 
aua  for  the  lex  Servilia  of  Caepio  was  one  (tf  re- 
markable power  and  eloquence  (Cic.  Brut,  48,  de 
OraL  L  52),  and  expressed  the  strength  of  his 
devotion  to  the  aristocratic  party.  It  was  proba- 
bly in  this  speech  that  he  attacked  Memmius  (Cic 
d4  OraL  ii  59,  66)  who  was  a  strenuous  opponent 
of  the  rogation  of  Caepio.  In  &  c.  108  he  was 
curule  aedile,  and  with  his  colleague,  Q.  Soaevola, 
gave  splendid  games,  in  which  pillars  of  foreign 
marble  were  exhibited,  and  lion  fights  were  intro- 
duced. (Cic.  deOj:u,\e;  PUn.  II,  N,  xxxvi 
3,  viii.  16.  s.  20.)  After  being  praetor  and  augur, 
he  became  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but  he 
studiously  kept  away  from  the  presence  of  his 
fiither-in-Uw,  Q.  Scaevola,  the  augur,  not  wishing 
that  one  whom  he  so  respected  should  be  a  witness 
of  what  he  considered  the  degradation  of  his  can- 
vass. (Val  Max.  iv.  5.  §  4.)  He  was  elected,  b.c. 
95,  with  his  constant  colleague,  Q^  Scaevok,  the 
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pOntifox  naxinna,  who  most  be  carefiilly  £illa- 
guished  from  the  augur  of  the 
their  consulship  was  passed  the  Lfom 
ds  Cifoibm  rrgmdii^  to  prevent 
citiiens  who  were  not  entitled  to  that 
and  to  compel  all  who  were  not  dttaena  to  dcfsct 
from  Rome.  The  rigour  and  inhospitality  of  tbs 
Uw  seems  to  have  beoioneof  the  pfaoaoting  caases 
of  the  social  war.  (Aseon.  m  Gc,  pwo  CantL; 
OicdeOjr.m,  11.)  During  the  term  of  ha 
office,  he  had  occasion  to  defend  Q.  Servflina  Cacfss^ 
who  was  hated  by  the  eqnitea,  and  w«s  niiasii  d 
majestas  by  the  tribune  C  Norfaamia  (Ck.  Brd. 
35);  but  Caepio  was  condemned.  Cnasna  wa 
now  anxious  to  aedc  ton  renown  in  another  fiei^ 
He  hastened  to  his  provinoe.  Hither  Q»d,  aad 
explored  the  Alps  in  search  of  an  enenay ;  bat  be 
found  no  opposition,  and  waa  obliged  to  coaaeat 
himself  with  the  subjugation  of  aoae  ptt^  tzftesi 
br  whose  depredations  he  aaserted  that  the  fn- 
vuce  was  disturbed.  For  this  trifKi^  aaeeesa  hs 
was  not  ashamed  to  ask  a  triumph,  and 
perhaps  have  obtained  his  demand  frooi  the 
had  not  his  colleague  Scaevola  opposed  8«ch  a 
application  of  the  honour.  (VaL  Max.  in.  7.  §  C; 
Cic  m  Piaom.  26.)  With  this  exception, 
duct  in  the  administiation  of  his 
irreproachable.  This  waa  admitted  by  C  OAt 
(the  son  of  the  Carbo  whom  he  had  iarmtAj  ar 
cused),  who  accompanied  him  to  Oanl,  in  mia  ts 
seek  out  the  materials  of  an  accnaatiaa;  hit 
Crassus  disarmed  his  opposition  by  cwutiag  m- 
quiry,  and  employing  Carbo  in  the  |J«w^  wd 
execution  of  affiurs. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  private 
annals  of  Roman  jurisprudence  waa  the 
an  inheritance  between  M.  Carina  and  M.  < 
which  was  heard  before  the  centumviii 
presidency  of  tlie  praetor  T.  Manilina,  in  the  f 
&  c.  93.  Crassus,  the  greatest  oiator  of  the  dspi 
pleaded  the  cause  of  Cuius,  while  Q.  fVarinh,  ^ 
greatest  living  lawyer,  suppmted  the  ^om  if 
Coponius.  The  state  of  the  case  waa  thia>  A 
testator  died,  supposing  his  wife  to  be  pRf- 
nant,  and  having  directed  by  will  that  if  i 
son,  who  should  be  bom  within  the  aczt  la 
months,  should  die  before  becoming  hia  owm  g■^ 
dian,*  M«  Cnrius  should  succeed  as  heir  la  la 
pkwe.  (Cic  Br^  52,  53.)  No 
Scaevola  argued  that  this  was  a 
insisted  upon  the  strict  law, 
Curius  could  have  no  daim  unless  a 
bom,  and  then  died  while  under 
Croesus  contended  for  the  equitable 
according  to  which  the  testator  coold  net  be  a^ 
posed  to  intend  any  difference  between  the  case  d 
no  son  being  bom,  and  the  case  of  a  eon  beaagbtn 
and  dying  before  arriving  at  the  age  of  pa^ot;^ 
The  equitable  construction  contended  for  by  < 
was  approved,  and  Curius  gained  the  ii 

In  B.  c.  92  he  was  made  censor  wish  Ck.  D^ 
mitius  Ahenobarbus.  A  new  practice  had  ifcvf 
up  in  Rome  of  sending  youths  to  the  srha^li  d 
persons  who  called  themsehrea  Latin 
Crassus  disqiproved  the  novelty,  as 


ktbr 


to 


*   **  Antequam  in  suam  tntelam 
u  a.  before  attaining  the  age  of  14  yeara,  at 
age  a  son  would  cease  to  be  under  the 
ship  of  another.    The  phiaae  has  been 
stood  by  Drumann. 
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idfenen,  and  calculated  rather  to  enoonrage  effiron- 
tery  Hain  to  sharpen  intellect.     He  thought  that 
the  Latins  in  almost  every  valuaUe  acquirement 
excelled  the  Greeks,  and  was  displeased  to  see  his 
countrymen  stoop  to  an  inferior  imitation  of  Ore- 
dan  customs.     The  censors  suppressed  the  schools 
by  a  proclamation,  which  may  be  found  in  the 
Dialogue  de  Oretoribus  and  in  Oellius  (zt.  11), 
and  deserres  to  be  referred  to  as  an  example  of  the 
form  of  a  cenaorian  edict    Though  the  two  mu- 
aors  concuxred  in  this  measure,  they  were  men  of 
▼ery  difierent  habits  and  tempers,  and  passed  the 
perud  of  their  office  in  striCe  and  discord.    Craseus 
was  fond  of  elegance  and  luxury.    He  had  a  house 
upon  the  Palatium,  which,  though  it  yielded  in 
nu^nificence  to  the  mansion  of  Q.  Catulus  upon  the 
same  hiH,  and  was  considerably  inferior  to  that  of 
C  Aqoilxus  upon  the  Viminal,  was  remarkable  for 
its  size,  the  taste  of  its  furniture,  and  the  beauty 
of  its  grounds.     It  was  adorned  with  pillaiB  of 
Hymettian  marble,  with  expensire  Tases,  and  tri« 
dinia  inlaid  with  brass.    He  had  two  goblets, 
carred  bj  the  hand  of  Mentor,  which  serred  rather 
for  ornament  than  for  use.    His  gardens  were 
prorided  with  fish-ponds,  and  some  noUe  lotni- 
trea  shaded  his  walks  with  their  ample  foliage. 
Ahenobazbua,  his  colleague,  found  foult  with  such 
cormption  of  mannen  (Plin.  H,  N,  xrii.  1),  esti- 
mated  his   house  at  a  hundred  million  (aester- 
imm  mUliet)^  or  according  to  Valerius  Maximus 
(ix.  1.  §  4)  six  million  {aeaoffu^  $e$terHo)  sester- 
eea,  and  oomphined  of  his  crying  for  the  loss  of  a 
lamprey,  as  if  it  had  been  a  daughter.     It  was  a 
tame  lamprey,  which  used  to  come  at  the  call  of 
Cnasos,  and  feed  out  of  his  hand.  Crassus  made  a 
public  speech  against  his  colleague,  and  by  his 
great  powen  of  ridicule,  turned  him  into  derision ; 
jested  upon  his  name  (Sueton.  Nero^  2),  and  to  the 
aocnsation  of  weeping  for  a  lamprey,  replied,  that 
it  was  more  than  Ahenobarbns  had  done  upon  the 
loaa  of  any  of  his  three  wives.    (Aelian,  Htst, 
Amm,  viii  4.)    On  many  occasions,  he  availed 
himaelf  of  his  power  of  exciting  a  laugh  against  his 
opponent  (Cic.  ds  Or,  iL  59, 60,  70),  and  was  not 
scmpoloiis  as  to  the  mode.    Thus,  though  he  care- 
ful] j  avoided  everything  that  might  impair  his  own 
dignity,  and  might  seem  to  his  audience  to  savour 
of  buffoonery,  he  sometimes  jested  upon  personal 
defbimitiea,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  his  sally 
upon  L.  Aelius  Lamia  in  his  speech  for  C.  Aculeo 
(Cic  de  Or.  ii65),  and  his  answer  to  the  trouble- 
some vntness,  as  reported  by  Pliny.  (^.A''.  xxxv. 
4.)     £9iortly  before  his  death,  he  spoke  in  favour 
of  Cn.  Plancus  in  opposition  to  the  chaige  of  M. 
Joniua  Brutus  the  Accuser.  [Brutus,   No.  14.] 
fimtna,  in  allusion  to  his  fine  house  and  effeminate 
maimerB,  called    him   the  Palatuie  Venus,  and 
taunted  him  with  political  inconsistency  for  de- 
preciating the  senate  In  his  speech  for  the  Nar- 
boneae    colony,  and  flattering  that  body  in  his 
Mpteeh  far  the  lex  Servilia.    The  successfol  repar- 
tee of  Craasns  is  well  known  from  being  recoided 
by  Cioero  (de  OraL  ii.  54,  pro  CltterU,  51 )  and 
Qointilian  (vi.  3.  §  44).      His  last  speech  was 
delivered  in  the  senate  in  b.  c.  91,  against  L.  Mar- 
cina   Philippus,  the  consul,  an  enemy  of  the  opC(- 
matea.     Philippus,  in  opposing  the  measures  qf 
M.  IdTios  Drusus,  imprudently  asked  how,  wit& 
soeh  a  senate,  it  was  possible  to  carry  on  the  go- 
▼emment  of  the  commonwealth.     Crassus  fixed 
upon    this  expression,  and  on  that  day  seined  to 
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excel  hhnself  in  the  vehemence  of  his  assault  upon 
the  consul.  Philippus  was  so  irritated  by  his 
bitter  words  that  he  ordered  his  lictor  to  seize 
some  of  the  goods  of  Crassus  by  way  of  pledge, — 
a  strong  measure,  adopted  usually  by  the  highest 
magistrates  to  constrain  the  perfoimance  of  public 
duties  or  to  punish  contumacious  contempt  ot 
public  authority.  Crassus  repelled  the  lictor,  and 
said  that  he  could  not  respect  the  character  of  con- 
sul in  a  Qian  who  refused  to  treat  him  as  a  senator. 
**  If  you  want  to  restrain  me,  it  will  not  do  to 
seize  my  goods.*  You  must  tear  out  this  tongue. 
Even  then,  with  my  very  breath  I  will  continue 
to  denounce  your  lawless  conduct.**  At  his  dicta- 
tion a  vote  of  the  senate  was  passed  by  which  they 
vindicated  their  own  patriotism;  but  dlie  passionate 
vehemence  of  this  contention  shattered  his  health 
and  brought  on  a  fever.  He  returned  to  his 
dwelling,  was  seized  with  a  shivering  fit,  and  in 
seven  days  was  dead. 

Such  was  the  end  of  one  of  the  greatest  oraton 
that  Rome  ever  produced.  In  an  age  abounding 
with  oraton  he  stood  pre-eminent  (Veil  Pat  iL  9.) 
The  rougher  style  of  Coruncanius  Cato,  and  the 
Oracchi,  had  been  succeeded  by  a  medium  style, 
which,  without  sacrificmg  strength  to  artificial 
rules  ^^as  more  polished  and  ornamented.  His 
sentences  were  short  and  well-turned.  In  debate 
he  was  self-possessed  and  pertinacious  and  his 
lively  wit  gave  a  peculiar  zest  to  his  reply.  He 
employed  words  in  common  use,  but  he  always  em- 
ployed the  best  and  most  proper  words.  His 
mode  of  stating  his  focts  and  arguments  was 
wonderfully  clear  and  concise.  Though  peror- 
naiui^  he  was  perbrwit.  In  early  life  he  had  dis- 
ciplined his  taste  by  the  excellent  practice  of  care- 
fully translating  into  Latin  the  most  celebrated 
specimens  of  Oredan  eloquence.  In  the  treatise 
De  Oratore^  Cicero  introduces  him  as  one  of  the 
principal  speakers  and  he  is  understood  to  express 
Cicero*s  own  sentiments.  Few  of  his  speeches 
were  preserved  in  writing,  and  of  those  few  the 
greater  part,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fragments 
that  remain,  consisted  A  senatorial  orations  and 
harangues  to  the  people.  His  chief  excellence 
seems  to  have  lain  in  this  style  rather  than  in  ju- 
dicial oratory ;  yet,  in  the  judgment  of  Cicero,  he 
was  doqitentiMm  juriaperUiasmm,  (OuiL  Orotius 
de  VU,  JCtorum,  i  7.  $  9;  Meyer,  Oratorum 
Bomanorum  FragmetUoy  pp.  291 — 317 ;  Drumann, 
Gesck  Boms,  iv.  p.  62.) 

24  and  25.  Licinia.     [Licinia.] 

26.  L.  LiciNius  Crassus  Sapio,  grandson  of 
Crassus  the  orator  [No.  23],  one  of  whose  daugh- 
ten  married  his  father  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  who  was 
consul,  B.  c.  1 1 1 .  His  grandfather,  having  no  son, 
adopted  him  by  his  testament,  and  made  him  heir 
U)  his  property.  (Cic.  Brut.  58 ;  Plin.  H.  N, 
xxxiv.  3.  s.  8.) 

27.  LiciNius  Crassus  Divss  of  uncertain 
pedigree,  was  praetor  in  b.  a  59,  when  L.  Vet- 
tius  was  accused  before  him  of  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Pompey.     (Cic.  ad  AtL  ii.  24.  $  2.) 


♦  **Non  tibi  ilia  sunt  caedenda,**  (Cic.  de  Or. 
iii.  1.)  Oaedenda  here  implies  aeixure  not  eale. 
It  is  probable  that,  as  a  symbol  of  taking  legal 
possession,  the  officer  druek  the  goods  or  marked 
them  with  notches  and  that  the  ceremony  was 
analogous  to  the  matuu  wjeeiio  in  personal  arrest 
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It  fau  twen  canjectoRd  that  >      . 

Pabliui,  ud  thit  he  vu  ideatiod  vilh  No.  18. 

2S.  P.  LiciNius  CmHeuB,  wu  pnator  in  B.  c 
57,  and  taToiired  Cicera*>  retnm  from  exilfL 
(Cic.  poU.  RadiL  ■•  So,.  S.)  Orelli  (0»n.  7U/.) 
thinks  that  the  name  afiorji  evidence  of  the  epa- 
riouiDeu  of  the  apeecb  in  which  it  ii  found. 

29.  P.  Crassub  Jununub,  one  of  the  gem 
JuniB,  adopted  hj  lomD  LtciNiDB  Ckassub. 
His  name  appean  on  ariu.  (^noh.  ii.  m.  104, 
1791  EckheL  r.  pp.  153,  IM,  2B3.)  He  ww 
tribune  of  the  pleba  In  B.  c  fil,  and  ■  friend 
of  Cttrm.  (Cic  ad  Q>.  Fr.  m.  8.  $  ^)  In  the 
ciiil  war  he  fought  for  Pompey,  and  aerred  with 
the  title  legatat  propneton  under  MetelliLB  Sci[no 
in  Africa,  wheTc,  after  the  battle  of  Thapoi,  he 
made  hia  escape  to  (heua.  (Pint.  Caio  Afa;.70,fin.) 

30.  M.  LiciNms  CKuaUB  HucuNin.    [Hu> 

The  aoneied  onn  of  the  Ucinis  gene  ii  the  one 
nletred  to  u3  p.  879,  b.,  and  mppoesd  la  hare  been 
Uruek  b;  P.  CnMi*  [No.  30],  a*  it  txm  the 

legend  P.  (indiitinct  in  the'  ent)  CiuaoDB  M.  F. 
The  obtene  repreefnt*  the  head  of  Venua,  and  the 
lerene  a  man  holding  a  hone,  which  ii  loppoied 
to  refer  ts  the  ceremonj  of  the  public  inipecdon  of 
Ihehoreeioftheequiteaby  thecmuom.  {Diet,  o/ 
Awt  i.  V.  S^mta.)  [J.  T.  Q.] 


CRASSUS,  OCTACI'LIUS.  1.  M'.  OcTiCh 
Lius  Ciussin,  wai  coniol  in  &c  263  with  H'. 
Valeriai  Maiimni,  and  eneaed  with  ■  numennu 
armr  oier  to  Sicily.  After  hanng  indnced  man; 
of  the  Sicilian  lowna  to  loiTender,  the  conioli  ad- 
vanced Bgainit  Hiero  of  Sjiacuie.  The  king,  in 
compliance  with  the  deuie  of  hii  people,  concloded 
B  peaie,  which  the  Romani  gla^y  accepted,  and 
in  which  he  gave  op  to  them  the  town*  they  had 
taken,  deliieced  up  the  Roman  priHnen,  and  paid 
k  contribalion  of  200  talenti.  He  thui  became  the 
all;  of  Rome.  In  b.  c.  246  Ciaaiui  waa  conud  a 
aecond  time  with  M.  Fabini  Lidnut,  and  earned 
on  the  war  agtunit  the  Carthaginiana,  thongh  no- 
thing of  any  conaeqnence  leema  to  have  been  as- 
compliehed.  (Poljb.  L  16  it;  Zonar.  xiiL  9; 
£utrap.  iL  10  :  Onia.  ir.  7;  OelliDt,  i.  6.) 

2.  T.  OcTACiLiua  Crihsitb,  apparently  a  bro- 
ther of  the  fomer,  wai  conaul  in  n.  c.  2G1,  with 
L.  Valerius  FIbccoi,  and  continued  the  operaCiont 
in  Sidty  agatntt  the  Cartbaginiiuia  af^r  the  taking 
of  Agrigputnm  ;  but  nothing  it  known  to  have 
been  accomplished  during  hia  coniulahip.  (Polyb- 
L  20.)  [L.  S.] 

CRASSUS,  PAPmlUS.  1.  M'.  Pipnuua 
Cmssua  waa  coniul  in  b.  c  441  with  C.  Fnriu* 
Pacitui.    (Lit.  i*.  12 ;  Died.  liL  35.) 

2.  L.  PjtrutiuB  CiuBatiB  was  conid  in  h.  c. 
436  with  M.  Comelina  Malnginensit.     They  led 

■ppearcd  in  (he  field,  the  Romans  contented  them- 
aelree  with  plundering  and  lavaging  the  open  coun- 
try. (Ut.  it.  2!  ;  Diod.  lii.  41.)  Craaaoi  waa 
cenMrinB.c424. 


CaATERDS. 
3.  C.  F4n*ttn  Ctumm  mi  can 
430  with  L.  Jnlina  Jnlna.     Tbeaa  ea 


hTonr  which  tha  tciboiwi  Ibenby  wtn  mij  u 
gain  with  the  people,  the  eonnds  tboudwi  {» 
poted  and  cuTud  the  law.  (lir.  ir.  3D;  Qcdi 
R»  PM.  iL  35  i  Died.  liL  72.) 

4.  C.  pAFianrs  CnAnuB  wm  caoaibt  (Am 
in&c384.    (Ut.tI.  18.) 

5.  Sp.  pAnmiiB  CuAfHca,  coamlailrikaiii 
—      He  and  L.  Papirim  Cnn,  lae  rf 


hit  o 


K  led  a 


the  PneueKinea.     (Lit.  tL  22.) 

6.  L.  PjIFIKIDB  Crubitb,  ceosnlar  trilot  B 
B.  c.  382,  and  uain  in  b.  a  376.  (Ui^.tLS: 
Died.  XT.  71.) 

7.  L.  PAFiKim  Ckassub,  eonnikr  tiftaat  is 
a.  c  86B.     (Lir,  ri.  38  ;  Mod.  rr.  7a) 

8.  L.  PAnHitiK  CuBsra  wai  mde  diOM 
in  B.  c.  340  while  holding  the  office  J  laaxc 

to  cdodnct  the  war  agarntt  the  letelfed 


ml  ] 


without  accompliahing  anytllin|^  Ini.cSKk 
was  made  coniul  wi£  K.  DaiUna,  and  caniri  ■ 
a  war  against  the  Anaoniam  of  Galea.  In  SH  kr 
was  consul  a  aecond  time,  and  cankd  <■  a  iv 
againit  the  inhabianta  of  PriTemnra.  Thtf  vw 
commanded  by  Vitruiiua  FIkcus  whs  «s  m- 
quered  by  the  Romaiu  without  much  diiiall!' 
In  325  Craatui  was  magialer  equitnm  ta  the  4>Ai- 
tor  L.  Puiriui  Conor,  and  in  SIB  be  w  >- 
•eated  with  the  cenianbip.  (Lir.  tiiL  1%  M. 
29  ;  Diod.  nii  29,  R2  :  Cic  od  Fi^  a.  IM 

9.  M.  PiPiitnrs  Clusaus.  marntly  a  h«*« 
of  the  preceding,  waa  ^ipointed  diitUV  ■  1.  =■ 
332  to  nmdnct  the  war  againM  the  OhIi.  *^ 
were  then  bebered  to  be  inTsdin;  the  BiB«fc- 
minion ;  but  the  report  pnirad  to  be  onfa^W- 
(Liv.  TiiL  17.) 

10.  L.  pAPnave  Cb^xsdi  wm  napais^ 
tmn  to  the  dictator  T.HanlimTwiIKtM.  in  a  c 
320.     (Fan.  Cap.)  [L.&] 

CRA'STINUS,  one  of  Ckbt^  ■maat,'^ 
had  been  the  primipilaa  in  the  tenth  k^ialki 
year  befoiB  the  battle  of  PlMMhia.  and  wtoiW 
aa  a  lohmteec  in  the  campaigB  aaaat  t<^'!- 
It  was  he  who  commeDced  the  Wttte  af  Ftaf^B- 
B.  c.  40,  nying  that,  whelbet  W  Bnrind  «  ^ 
Caeaar  should  be  indebted  to  him  :  he  died  i|k>- 
ing  bnTdy  in  the  ibRnwat  liiiai.  (Caea.RCD. 
91,  92;  Flor.  ir.  2.  g  46;  LwaB,  TiL  lit,  4x; 
Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  S3 ;  Plot.  Pom^.  71,  Om.  U-) 

CRATAEIS  (Kj»nifa),  »~J»*ii|[  to  ■Real 
traditions,  the  mather  of  Scjilft.  (ite  Oi.  m 
124;  0T.3ftt  iiiL74S;  He^iA.a.».;  PBa- "- 
MiiLlO.)  (UM 

CRATERU3  {Kpmrtfii),  tne  <tf  th*  W  da- 
tinguiihed  generals  of  Aleiandet  Ike  Oi^  *■*  * 
aon  of  Aleiander  of  Oreatii,  a  dkBiet  ia  Hxp 
donia,  and  a  tevther  of  Ampbotetoa.  Whra 
Aleiandec  the  Oraat  act  oat  os  Ida  Aatue  a- 
pedition,  Cntenu  eoDmaaded  llw  nfttmfm. 
SutwHinentl*  we  find  him  ™— -B-'if  a  MaA- 
mentofianlrr,  a*  in  the  battle  tf  Aitak  arf  ia 
the  Indian  impaign ;  bat  it  rnnii  tkit  W  had  aa 
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him  on  an  occanonA  where  a  general  of  able  and 
independent  judgment  was  required.     He  was  a 
man  of  a  noble  character,  and  although  he  was 
■trongly  attached  to  the  simple  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  Macedonia,  and  was  averse  to  the  conduct 
which  Alexander  and  his  followers  assumed  in  the 
East,  still  the  king  loved  and  esteemed  him,  next 
to  Hephaestion,  ue  most  among  all  his  generals 
and  fnends.     In  b.  c.  324  he  was  commissioned 
by  Alexander  to  lead  back  the  veterans  to  Macedo- 
nia, but  as  his  health  was  not  good  at  the  time, 
PoJyiperdioii  was  ordered  to  accompany  and  sup- 
port him.    It  was  further  arranged  that  Antipater, 
who  was  then  regent  of  Macedonia,  should  lead 
reinforcements  to  Asia,  and  that  Craterua  should 
succeed  him  in  the  r^ncy  of  Macedonia:     But 
Alexander  died  before  Craterus  reached  Europe, 
and  in  the  division  of  the  empire  which  was  then 
made,  Antipater  and  Cnterus  received  in  common 
the  government  of  Macedonia,  Greece,  the  lUy- 
rians,  Triballians,  Agrianians,  and  Epeirus,  as  &r 
as  the  Cerannian  mountains.    According  to  Dexip- 
pns  (ap,  PhoL  BihU  p.  64,  ed.  Bekker),  the  go- 
vernment of  these  countries  was  divided  between 
them  in  such  a  manner,  that  Antipater  had  the 
eonunand  of  the  armies  and  Craterus  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  kingdom.     When  Craterus  arrived 
in  Europe,  Antipater  was  involved  in  the  Lamian 
war,  and  was  in  a  position  in  which  the  arrival  of 
his  colleague  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  im- 
portanoe  to  him,  and  enabled  him  to  crush  the 
daring  attempts  of  the  Greeks  to  recover  their 
Independence.    After  the  dose  of  this  war  Cnte- 
rus divorced  his  wife  Amastris,  who   had  been 
given  him  by  Alexander,  and  married  Phila,  the 
daughter  of  Antipater.    Soon  after  Cnterus  ac- 
companied his  &ther-in-law  in  the  war  against  the 
Aetolians,  and  in  B.  c  321  in  that  against  Per- 
diccas  in  Asia.  Cnterus  had  the  command  against 
Enmenea,  while  Antipater  marched  through  Cilida 
to  EgCTP^    Craterus  fell  in  a  battle  agamst  Eumenes, 
which  was  fought  in  Cappadoda,  and  Eumenes  on 
being  informed  of  his  deaUi,  lamented  the  &te  of  his 
late  brother  in  arms,  honoured  him  with  a  magni- 
ficent fbneral,  and  sent  his  ashes  back  to  Macedo^ 
nia.     ( Arrian,  Anab^  aip,  PhoL  Bibi,  pp.  69,  224  ; 
Q.  Cortius ;  Diod.  xviii  16,  18,   xix.  59;  Plut. 
Aleat.  47,  Pkoc  25 ;  Com.  Nep.  Eum,  4 ;  comp, 
Antipatbb,  Amastris,  Albxandxr.)  [L.  S.] 

CRATERUS {Kpartp6s\  a  brother  of  Antigonus 
OonataSy  and  faUier  of  Alexander,  the  prince  of 
Corinth.  (Phlegon,  de  Mirab.  32 ;  Justin,  Prolog, 
jcxxvi.)  He  distingmshed  himself  as  a  diligent 
contpiler  of  historical  documents  relative  to  the 
history  of  Attica.  He  made  a  collection  of  Attic 
inscriptions,  oontiuninff  decrees  of  the  people 
{^^tt^urfidrtw  o'vwryarx^),  and  out  of  them  he  seems 
to  have  constructed  a  diplomatic  history  of  Athens. 
(Plat.  AritUid,  32,  Cm,  13.)  This  work  is  be- 
qnently  referred  to  by  Harpocntion  and  Stephanus 
of  Byzantium,  the  latter  of  whom  («.  v,  NtSfA^euoy) 
quotes  the  ninth  book  of  it.  (Comp.  Pollux,  viii 
126  ;  SdioL  ad  Aridoph,  Av,  1073,  Ban,  323.) 
With  the  exception  of  the  statements  contained  in 
these  and  other  passages,  the  work  of  Cnterus, 
which  must  have  been  of  great  value,  is  lost. 
(Niebuhr,  Kleme Sdirifi,  I  p. 225,  note  39 ;  Bockh, 
Fief,  to  his  Corp,  InscripL  i.  p.  ix.)        [L.  S.] 

CRA'TERUS  {Kparfp6s),  a  Greek  physid^, 
who  is  mmtioned  in  Cicero^s  Letters  (ad  AtL  xii 
15,  1 4)  as  attending  the  daughter  of  Atticos,  Attica 
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(called  alio  Caedlia  or  Pomponia),  a  c.  45.  He  is 
mentioned  also  by  Horace  {Sai,  ii.  3. 161),  Persiua 
(Sai,  iii.  65),  and  Galen  {De  Compos,  Medioam* 
dec,  Looos^  viL  5,  vol.  xiiL  p.  96,  De  Antid,  ii.  8. 
vol  X.  p.  147) ;  and  he  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
person  who  is  said  by  Porphyry  {De  Abttm,  ab  Ani- 
mal, i.  17,  p.  61,  ed.  Cantab.)  to  have  cured  one  of 
his  slaves  of  a  very  remarkable  disease.  [  W.  A.  O.] 

CRA'TERUS,  a  sculptor  of  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  whose  statues,  executed  together  with 
Pythodorus,  were  much  admired,  and  were  re- 
garded as  a  great  ornament  of  the  palace  of  the 
Caesars.  (Plin.  H,  N,  xxxvL  4  $  11.)  The  words 
"palatinas  domes  Caesamm,^  in  that  passage,  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  ones,  **  Titi  Impentoris 
domo,^  are  to  be  undentood  of  the  ilhperial  palaces 
on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  fix  the  date  of  Cnterus 
to  the  time  of  the  first  emperors.  [L.  U.] 

CRATES  (Kpan?f ),  of  Athxns,  was  the  son  of 
Antigenes  of  the  Thriasian  demus,  the  pupil  and 
friend  of  Polemo,  and  his  successor  in  the  chair  of 
the  Academy,  perhaps  about  B.  a  270.  The  inti- 
mate fiiendBhip  of  Cntes  and  Polemo  was  cde- 
bnted  in  antiquity,  and  Diogenes  Laertius  has 
preserved  an  epigram  of  the  poet  Antagoras,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  two  friends  were  united  after 
death  m  one  tomb.  The  most  distinguished  of  the 
pupils  of  Cntes  were  the  philosopher  ArcesiUus, 
Theodoras,  the  founder  of  a  sect  called  after  him, 
and  Bion  Borysthenites.  The  writings  of  Cntes 
are  lost  Diogenes  Laertius  says,  tha^  they  were 
on  philosophical  subjects,  on  comedy,  and  also  ora- 
tions ;  but  the  latter  were  probably  written  by 
Cntes  of  Tnlles.  [Cratbs  of  Tralles.]  (Diog. 
Laert.  iv.  21—23.)  [A.  S.] 

CRATES  (Efkln}}),  of  Athins,  a  comic  poet, 
of  the  old  coQiedy,  was  a  younger  contemporary 
of  Cratinus,  in  whose  plays  he  was  the  prindpal 
actor  before  he  betook  himself  to  writing  comedies. 
(Diog.  Laert.  iv.  23 ;  Aristoph.  Equit,  536-540, 
and  SchoL ;  Anon,  de  Com,  p.  xxix.)  He  began 
to  flourish  in  OL  82.  4,  b.  c.  449,  448  (Euseb. 
Ckron,)^  and  is  spoken  of  by  Aristophanes  in  such 
a  way  as  to  imply  that  he  was  dead  before  the 
Kni^  was  acted,  01.  88.  4,  b.  c  424.  With 
respect  to  the  character  of  his  dramas,  there  is  a 
passage  in  Aristotle  (PoeL  5)  which  has  been 
misunderstood,  but  which  seems  simply  to  mean, 
that,  instead  of  making  his  comedies  vehicles  of 
personal  abuse,  he  chose  such  subjects  as  admitted 
of  a  more  general  mode  of  depicting  character. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  titles  and  fingments  of 
his  plays  and  by  the  testimony  of  the  Anonymous 
writer  on  Comedy  respecting  his  imitator,  Phere- 
crates  (p.  xxix).  His  great  excellence  is  attested 
by  Aristophanes,  though  in  a  somewhat  ironical 
tone  (Ac;  comp.  Ath.  iii  p.  117,  c.),  and  by  the 
fragments  of  his  plays.  He  excelled  chiefly  in 
mirth  and  fun  (Aristoph.  L  c;  Anon,  de  Com*  Ac), 
which  he  carried  so  &r  as  to  bring  drunken  per- 
sons on  the  stage,  a  thing  which  Epicharmus  had 
done,  but  which  no  Attic  comedian  had  ventured 
on  before.  (Ath.  x.  p.  429,  a.)  His  example  was 
followed  by  Aristophanes  and  by  hter  comedians ; 
and  with  l^e  poets  of  the  new  comedy  it  became  a 
very  common  practice.  (Dion  Chrysost  Orat.  32, 
p.  391,  b.)  Like  the  other  great  comic  poets,  he 
was  made  to  feel  strongly  both  the  favour  and  the 
inconstancy  of  the  people.  (Aristoph.  /.  c)  The 
Scholiast  on  this  passage  says,  that  Cntes  used  to 
bribe  the  spectators,— a  chuge  wluch  Memeka 
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thinks  may  have  been  taken  from  some  comic  poet 
who  was  an  enemy  to  Crates.  There  is  much 
confusion  among  the  ancient  writers  about  the 
number  and  titles  of  his  plays.  Suidas  has  made 
two  comic  poets  of  the  name,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  is  wrong.  Other  grammarians 
assign  to  him  seven  and  eight  comedies  respectively. 
(Anon,  de  Com,  pp.  xxiz,  xxxiv.)  The  result  of 
Meineke^s  analysis  of  the  statements  of  the  ancient 
writers  is,  that  fourteen  plays  are  ascribed  to 
Crates,  namely,  rc/rofcs,  Atdmnros,  *Hp<M},  6i|p(a, 
^(ravp6s^  Adfua,  M^roiKot,  ''OfnuBts,  Iltudiai, 
n«8^rtu,  'Pi^opcf,  ^dfuoi,  T^A/mu,  ^tXApyvpos^  of 
which  the  following  are  suspknous,  Ai^rwros, 
SfiffttvpSSf  M^ToiKOif^Opyi^Cf,  ncS^reu,  ^tkipyvpos^ 
thus  leaving  eight»  the  number  mentioned  by  the 
Anonymous  writer  on  Comedy,  namely,  rdrortf, 
"HpcHs,  Sfif^Oy  Aifua,  UaiiiaL,  *Pi^op€s^  Stlfuoi, 
T6\ijuu,  Of  these  eight  plays  fragments  are  still 
extant  There  are  also  seventeen  fragments, 
which  cannot  be  assigned  to  their  proper  plays. 
The  language  of  Crates  is  pure,  el^;ant,  and  sim- 
ple, witn  very  few  peculiar  words  and  constmo* 
tions.  He  uses  a  very  rare  metrical  peculiarity, 
namely,  a  spondaic  ending  to  the  anapaestic  tetra- 
meter. (Poll.  vi.  53 ;  Atnen.  iiL  p.  1 19,  c. ;  Mei- 
neke,  Fiwf.  Com.  Graee,  i.  pp.  68-— 66,  ii.  pp.  231 
— ^251  ;  Bergk,  Omment.  de  Rdiq,  Chmm,  AtL 
Antiq,  pp.  266—283.)  fP.  a] 

CRATES  (KfKETTyj),  of  Mallus  in  Cilicia,  the 
son  of  Timocrates,  is  said  by  Suidas  (s.  v.)  to  have 
been  a  Stoic  phibsopher,  but  is  ias  better  known  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  ancient  Greek 
grammarians.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  and  was  contemporary  with  Aristar- 
chus,  in  rivalry  with  whom  he  supported  the  fiune 
of  the  PeTgamene  school  of  grammar  against 
the  Alexandrian,  and  the  system  of  anomaUf  {iam' 
lioKla)  against  that  of  analogy  (ijnXoyia).  He  is 
said  by  Varro  to  have  derived  his  grammatical 
system  from  a  certain  Chrysippus,  who  left  six 
books  ir^  T^f  iimitaKlas,  He  was  bom  at  Mal- 
lus in  Cilicia,  and  was  brought  up  at  Tarsus, 
whence  he  removed  to  Pergamus,  and  there  lived 
under  the  patronage  of  Eumenes  II.  and  Attalus 
1 1.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Pergamene  school 
of  grammar,  and  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time 
the  chief  librarian.  About  the  year  157  b.  c, 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Ennius,  Crates  was 
sent  by  Attalus  as  an  ambassador  to  Rome,  where 
he  introduced  for  the  first  time  the  study  of  gram- 
mar. The  results  of  his  visit  lasted  a  long  time, 
as  may  be  observed  especially  in  the  writings  of 
Varro.  (Sueton.  de  lUustr.  OramnuU,  2.)  An 
accident,  by  which  he  broke  a  leg,  gave  him  the 
leisure,  which  his  official  duties  might  otherwise 
have  interrupted,  for  holding  frequent  grammatical 
lectures  (dxpoda^is).  We  know  nothing  further 
of  the  life  of  Crates. 

In  the  grammatical  system  of  Crates  a  strong 
distinction  was  made  between  eritidsm  and  fframr 
marj  the  latter  of  which  sciences  he  regarded  as 
quite  subordinate  to  the  former.  The  office  of  the 
critic,  according  to  Crates,  was  to  investigate 
everything  which  could  throw  light  upon  litera- 
ture, either  from  within  or  from  without ;  that  of 
the  grammarian  was  only  to  apply  the  rules  of 
language  to  clea^  up  the  meaning  of  particular 
passages,  and  to  settle  the  text,  the  prosody,  the 
accentuation,  and  so  forth,  of  the  ancient  writers. 
JTrom  this  part  of  his  system,  dates  derived  the 
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surname  of  Kprrutis.  This  title  is  derived  by  mm 
from  the  fact  that,  like  Aristarchns  Crstes  m  the 
greatest  attention  to  the  Homeric  poems,  from  bis 
labours  upon  which  he  was  also  suimmMd'Cfoipam. 
His  chief  work  is  entitled  AdfSmns  *Uidl8«t  wi 
*O8v0ro'cfaf,  in  nine  books,  by  whidi  we  sre  pr»> 
bably  to  undentand,  not  a  recension  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  dividing  them  into  nine  books  bit 
that  the  commentary  of  Cntes  itself  was  dirided 
into  nine  books. 

The  few  finagments  of  this  oommentny,  wbiek 
are  preserved  by  the  Scholiasts  and  other  sndent 
writers,  have  led  Wolf  to  express  a  very  rafimv* 
able  opinion  of  Crates.  As  to  his  eiMndstisnt,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  was  fer  inferior  to  Arii- 
tarchus  in  judgment,  but  it  is  equally  certain  tbat 
he  was  most  ingenious  in  oonjecUual  emendstkas. 
Several  of  his  readings  are  to  thb  day  ptdefied 
by  the  best  scholan  to  those  of  Aristafckia.  Ai 
for  his  excursions  into  all  the  scientific  and  hiito* 
rical  questions  for  which  Homer  fiimishes  sa  occa- 
sion, it  was  the  direct  oonsequenoe  of  his  v^Mm 
of  the  critic*s  office,  that  he  should  undertake  tbca, 
nor  do  the  results  of  his  inquiries  quite  deserre 
the  contempt  with  which  Wolf  treati  tbca. 
Among  the  andents  themselves  he  enj<^  s  re- 
putation little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  Azista^ 
chus.  The  sdiool  which  he  founded  at  Pcs;aBBi 
flourished  a  considerable  time,  and  was  the  tAfxi 
of  a  work  by  Ptolemy  of  Ascalon,  entitled  v^  rv 
Kpanrrtiou  alpifftws.  To  this  school  Wotf  nkn 
the  catalogues  of  ancient  writers  which  are  mea- 
tioned  by  Dionysius  of  Halicanassns  {h  nSt 
Hf^yoftiiMus  wiMi^i,  il  p.  118,  5,  ed.  SjQ«|). 
who  also  mentions  the  scho<d  by  the  name  of  nm 
iic  ntpydfiav  ypa4i4utruco6s  (p.  1 12,  27).  Tbty 
are  alao  called  Kpccnfrtioc.  Among  the  catdogsn 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  there  can  be  no  doek 
that  we  ought  to  include  the  lists  of  titki  (^ 
ypeupal)  of  dramas,  which  Athenaeus  (viil  pi  33is,c) 
states  to  have  been  composed  by  the  PeigsflMaei. 

Besides  his  work  on  Homer,  Crates  wrote  on- 
mentaries  on  the  Tieogomy  of  Heaiod,  oa  Earifidai 
on  Aristophanes,  and  probaUj  on  other  aacint 
authors,  a  work  on  the  Attic  dialect  (vtfl  Amcfi 
SioAcicrov),  and  works  on  geogn^y,  naSaial  bi»> 
tory,  and  agriculture,  of  all  wluch  only  a  few  fiif 
ments  exist  S<nne  scholars,  however,  tka^  that 
the  Crates  of  Pergamus,  whose  wodc  oa  the  ««s- 
den  of  various  countries  is  quoted  by  Pliay  {B. 
AT.  vii.  2)  and  Aelian  (H.  A.  xvii.  9),  wai  s 
difierent  person.  The  fragments  of  kts  wodi 
are  collected  by  C.  F.  Wwener  (Db  Atda  AtkHeB 
Liu,  ArHmmque  Famtriee^  Havn.  1836, 6vou)  TtMie 
is  also  one  epigram  by  him  in  the  Greek  AntMoKy 
(ii  3,  Brundc  and  Jacobs)  upon  Choerihta.  Tkii 
epigram  is  assigned  to  Crates  on  the  antKoritjr  «i 
its  title,  Kpdrtiros  ypofAfiaranu,  Bat  DisfEHK* 
Laertius  mentions  an  e]HgTammatic  poet  of  tk 
name,  as  distinct  from  the  grammariaa. 

(Suidas, ».  vr.  Kpinm  'Afiaru^x^ ;  V*^  \^^ 
iv.  23;  Strabo,  pp.  3,  4,  30,  157,  439,  CM. 
676,  &c;  Athen.  xi.  ^  497,  £.;  Varro,  deL.L'tm. 
64,  68,  ix.  1 ;  Sext.  Empir.  mh»,  M<ttL  let 
%79,c\%%248',  SekoLtMffowt^pamm;  Ffia. 
H,N,  iv.  12;  WoiS, Pnlty. » Horn.  B.;  TluesBck, 
Utber  dot  ZmtaUer  mml  Vaieriamd  dm  Himtr^  p^ 
19—64;  Lersch,  Die  ^irmi/it  Jnsif liw  Ar  Jihs, 
L  pp.  67,  69—72,  1 12,  ii  148,  243 ;  Fabric  BH 
Oraee.  i  pp.  318,  509,  in.  p. 658;  Obrtaa,  fW. 
HelL  iii  pp.  628, 529.)  (P.  S.] 
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CRATES  {Kp6rris)y  a  rery  andent  Greek  mu- 
sician,  the  disciple  of  Olympua,  to  whom  some 
aacribed  the  compoaition  for  the  flote»  which  was 
called  vifios  Uo\vic4<pa\os^  and  which  was  more 
usoally  attributed  to  Olympus  himselC  (Plut.  de 
Mtu,  7y  p.  1133,  e.)  Nothing  further  is  known 
of  him.  [P.  a] 

CRATES  (Kp(£n}f),  of  Tarsus,  an  Academic 
philosopher,  is  expressly  distinguished  by  Diogenes 
LaertiuB  (iL  114,  117)  from  Crates  of  Auens, 
wiUi  whom  he  has  been  often  confounded.  [A.S.] 
CRATES  (Kp4rri$)  of  Thxbss,  the  son  of  As- 
condus,  repaired  to  Athens,  where  he  became  a 
scholar  of  the  Cynic  Diogenes,  and  subsequently 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Cynic  philo- 
sophers. He  flourished,  according  to  Diogenes 
Laertius  (vi.  87),  in  b.  a  328,  was  still  liviog  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  (A then. 
X.  p.  422,  c. ;  Diog.  Laert  vL  90),  and  was  at 
Thebes  in  b.  c.  307,  when  Demetrius  Phalereus 
withdrew  thither.  (Plut  Mor.  p.  69,  c.) 

Crates  was  one  of  the  most  singular  phaenomena 
of  a  time  which  abounded  in  idl  sorts  of  strange 
diaracters.     Though  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  he 
renounced  it  all  and  bestowed  it  upon  his  natire 
dty,  since  a  philosopher  had  no  need  of  money ; 
or,  according  to  another  account,  he  placed  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  banker,  with  the  charge,  that  he 
^ould  delirer  it  to  his  sons,  in  case  they  were 
aimpletons,  but  that,  if  they  became  philosophers, 
he  should  distribute  it  among  the  poor.    Diogenes 
l«aertins  has  preserved  a  number  of  curious  tales 
about  Crates,  which  prove  that  he  lived  and  died 
as  a  true  Cynic,  disregarding  all  external  pleasures, 
restricting  himself  to  the  most  absolute  necessaries, 
smd  retaining  in  every  situation  of  life  the  most 
perfect  mastery  over  his  desires,  c<miplete  equani- 
mity  of  temper,  uid  a  constant  flow  of  good  spirits. 
While  exercising  this  self-controul,  he  was  equally 
severe  against  the  vices  of  others ;  the  female  sex 
in  particular  was  severely  lashed  by  him ;  and  he 
received  the  surname  of  the  **  Door-opener,^  be- 
caose  it  was  his  jnactice  to  visit  every  house  at 
Athens,  and  rebuke  its  inmates.     In  spite  of  the 
poverty  to  which  he  had  reduced  himself,  and  not- 
iw'itbstanding  his  ugly  and  deformed  figure,  he  in- 
apired  Hipparchia,  the  daughter  of  a  family  of  dis- 
tinction, with  such  an  ardent  aflection  for  him, 
tliat  she  refused  many  wealthy  suitors,  and  threat- 
ened to  commit  suicide  unless  her  parents  would 
^▼e  their  consent  to  her  union  vriih  the  philoso- 
pher.    Of  the  married  life  of  this  philosophic  cou- 
ple Diogenes  Laertius  relates  some  very  curious 
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Crates  wrote  a  book  of  letters  on  philosophical 
subjects,  the  style  of  which  is  compared  by  Laer- 
tius (vL  98)  to  Platens  ;  but  these  are  no  longer 
esctant,  for  the  fourteen  letters  which  were  pub- 
liahed  £rom  a  Venetian  manuscript  under  the  name 
otf*  Crates  in  the  Aldine  collection  of  Greek  letters 
^  VeneL  1499,  4to.),  and  the  thirty-eight  which 
ItstTO  been  published  from  the  same  manuscript  by 
Soissonade  (Notice$  et  ExtraiU  des  Manuser,  de  la 
J^iiU.  du  Boi,  voL  xi.  part  iL  Paris,  1827)  and 
-w^hich  are  likewise  ascribed  to  Crates,  are,  like 
XH^  greater  number  of  such  letters,  the  composition 
of   later  rhetoricians.    Cmtes  was  also  the  author 
«yC  tragedies  of  an  earnest  philosophical  character, 
•vsrlsich  are  praised  by  Laertius,  and  likewise  of 
smaller  poems,  which  seem  to  have  been 
UalyviA,  and  to  which  the  ^aitiis  lyKiCfuor 


quoted  by  Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  158,  b.)  perhaps  be- 
longed. Plutarch  wrote  a  detailed  biography  of 
Crates,  which  unfortunately  is  lost.  (Di^.  Jjaert. 
vi»  85—93,  96—98;  Brunck,  AuaL  I  p.  186; 
Jacobs,  Antk  Graec  i  p.  118;  Brucker,  HisL 
PhOomxplu  i.  p.  888 ;  Fabric  BibL  Gnec  iii.  p. 
514.)  [A.  S.] 

CRATES  (Kpdrns)  of  Trallbs,  an  orator  or 
rhetorician  of  the  school  of  Isocrates.  (Diog.  Laert. 
ir.  23.)  Ruhnken  assigns  to  him  the  Xayol 
JirifxriyopuaA  which  ApoUodorus  (ap.  Diog,  L  c.) 
ascribes  to  the  Acadraiic  philosopher,  Cratev 
(Hist.  CriL  Oral,  Grace,  in  Oputc  u  p.  370.) 
Menagius  (Cbmm.  m  Diog,  I,  c)  is  wrong  in  sup- 
posing that  Crates  is  mentioned  by  Lucian.  {Jihet, 
PraeoepU  9.)  The  person  there  spoken  of  is  Cri- 
tias  the  sculptor.  [P*  S.1 

CRATES.  1.  An  artist,  celebrated  for  making 
cups  with  carved  figures  upon  them.  (Athen.  xi. 
p.  782,  b.) 

2.  A  fiunous  digger  of  channels  at  the  time  of 
Alexander.  (Diog.  Laert.  iv.  23 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  407 ; 
StepK  Bys.  «.  v,  'AO^iw.)  [L.  U.] 

CRATESrPOLIS  (KpamaliroKu),  wife  of 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Polysperchon,  vras  highly 
distinguished  for  her  beauty,  talents,  and  energy. 
On  the  murder  of  her  husband  at  Sicyon,  in  b.  c. 
314  [see  p.  126,  a],  she  kept  together  his  forces, 
with  whom  her  kindness  to  the  men  had  made 
her  extremely  popular,  and  when  the  Sicyonians, 
hoping  for  an  easy  conquest  over  a  woman,  rose 
against  the  garrison  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
an  independent  government,  she  quelled  the  sedi- 
tion, and,  having  crucified  thirty  of  the  popular 
leaders,  held  the  town  firmly  in  subjection  for 
Cassander.  [See  p.  620.}  In  b.  c.  308,  however, 
she  was  induced  by  Ptolemy  Lagi  to  betray  Co- 
rinth and  Sicyon  to  him,  these  being  the  only 
places,  except  Athens,  yet  possessed  by  Cassander 
in  Greece.  Cratesipolis  was  at  Corinth  at  the 
time,  and,  as  her  troops  would  not  have  consented 
to  the  surrender,  she  introduced  a  body  of  Ptolemy  *s 
forces  into  the  town,  pretending  that  they  were  a 
reinforcement  which  she  had  sent  for  from  Sicyon. 
She  then  withdrew  to  Patrae  in  Achaia,  where 
she  vras  living,  when,  in  the  following  year  (n.  c. 
307  )f  she  held  with  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  the  re- 
markable interview  to  which  each  party  was 
attracted  by  the  fiune  of  the  other.  (Diod.  xix. 
67,  XX.  37  i  Polyaen.  viil  58 ;  Plut  Demetnut^ 
9.)  [E.  E.] 

CRATESI'PPIDAS  (KfKmj<rflnr»af),  a  La- 
cedaemonian, viras  sent  out  as  admiral  after  the 
death  of  Mindarus,  b.  c.  410,  and  took  the  com- 
mand  at  Chios  of  the  fleet  which  had  been  collect- 
ed by  Pasippidas  frtnn  the  allies.  He  efiected, 
however,  litUe  or  nothing  during  his  term  of  office 
beyond  the  seizure  of  the  acropolis  at  Chios,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Chian  exiles,  and  vras  suc- 
ceeded by  Lysander.  (Xen.  Hell,  L  1.  §  32, 5.  §  1 ; 
Diod.  xiiL  65,  70.)  [E.  E.] 

CRATEVAS  (KfKtrci^s),  a  Greek  herbalist 
(^iJVrrtffiof)  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the 
first  century  b.  c,  as  he  gave  the  name  MWuidcUia 
to  a  plant  in  honour  of  Mithridates.  (PUn,  H,  N. 
XXV.  26.)  He  is  frequently  quoted  by  Pliny  and 
Dioscorides,  and  is  mentioned  by  Galen  (De 
SimpUe,  Medioam.  Temperam,  ac  FactilL  vi.  prooem. 
voL  xi.  pp.  795,  797 ;  ComnunL  m  Hippocr,  **De 
Nat,  Horn.'"  iL  6,  vol.  xv.  p.  134 ;  /^  Antid.  L  2, 
voL  xiv.  p.  7),  among  the  eminent  writers  oa 
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Materia  Medica.  Son^e  personi  have  suppoted 
tliat  CmteTas  lived  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  oentu- 
riet'B.  a,  because  one  of  the  fpnriooB  letters  that 
go  under  the  name  of  Hippocrates  (Hippocr. 
Opera^  rol.  iiL  p.  790)  is  addressed  to  a  person  of 
that  name ;  but  as  no  mention  of  the  contempo- 
rary of  Hippocrates  is  found  in  any  other  passage, 
these  spurious  letters  are  hardly  sufficient  to  prove 
his  existence.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

CRATI'NUS  (KpoTi^f),  Comic  poets.  I. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  Athenian  comic  poets 
of  the  old  comedy,  the  rise  and  complete  perfection 
of  which  he  witnessed  during  a  life  of  97  years. 
The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  can  be  ascertained 
with  tolerable  certainty  from  the  following  circum- 
stances:— In  the  year  424  b.  c,  Aristophanes 
exhibited  his  Knighis^  in  which  he  described  Cn»- 
tinus  as  a  driToUing  old  man,  wandering  about 
with  his  crown  withered,  and  so  utterly  neglected 
by  his  former  admiren  that  he  could  not  even 
procure  wherewithal  to  quench  the  thirst  of  which 
he  was  perishing.  (EquU,  531— 6S4.)  This 
attack  roused  Cratinus  to  put  forth  all  his  remain- 
ing strength  in  the  play  entitled  Uvrivn  (the 
Flagonyt  which  was  exhibited  the  next  year,  and 
with  which  he  carried  away  the  first  prize  above 
the  Connmt  of  Ameipsias  and  the  Cloudt  of  Aris- 
tophanes. (Arg,  Nub,)  Now  Lucian  says  that 
the  Uvrivri  was  the  bst  play  of  Cratinus,  and  that 
he  did  not  long  survive  his  victory.  {Maercb,  25.) 
Aristophanes  also,  in  the  Peaot^  which  was  acted 
in  419  B.  c,  says  that  Cratinus  died  Z9  ol  Adiw 
¥€s  M8aXop,  (Pcu,  700,  701.)  A  doubt  has 
been  raised  as  to  what  invasion  Aristophanes 
meant.  .He  cannot  refer  to  any  of  the  great  in- 
vasions mentioned  by  Thucydides,  and  we  are 
therefore  compelled  to  suppose  some  irruption  of  a 
part  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army  into  Attica  at  the 
time  when  the  armistice,  which  was  made  shortly 
before  the  negotiations  for  the  fifty  years*  truce, 
was  broken*  (k  c  422.)  Now  Lucian  says  (/.  c) 
that  Cratinus  lived  97  years.  Thus  his  birtli 
would  fidl  in  B.  c.  519. 

If  we  may  trust  the  grammarians  and  chrono- 
graphen,  Cratinus  did  not  begin  his  dramatic 
career  till  he  was  fiir  advanced  in  life.  According 
to  an  Anonymous  writer  on  Comedy  (p.  xxix),  he 
gained  his  first  victory  after  the  85th  Olympiad, 
that  is,  later  than  fi.  c.  437,  and  when  he  was 
more  than  80  years  old.  This  date  is  suspicious  in 
itself^  and  is  fiUsified  by  circumstantial  evidence. 
For  example,  in  one  fragment  he  blames  the  tar- 
diness of  Pericles  in  completing  the  long  walls 
which  we  know  to  have  been  finished  in  b.  c.  451, 
and  there  are  a  few  other  fragments  which  evi- 
dently belong  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  85th 
Olympiad.  Again,  Crates  the  comic  poet  acted  the 
plays  of  Cratinus  before  he  began  to  write  himself; 
but  Crates  began  to  write  in  &  c.  449 — 448.  We 
can  therefore  have  no  hesitation  in  preferring  the 
date  of  Eusebius  {Chnm.  $,  a,  01.  81 .  3 ;  SyncelL 
p.  339),  although  he  is  manifestly  wrong  in  join- 
ing the  name  of  Plato  with  that  of  Cratinus.  Ac- 
cording to  this  testimony,  Cratinus  began  to  ex- 
hibit in  a  c.  454^-453,  in  about  the  66th  year  of 
his  age. 

Of  his  personal  history  very  little  is  known. 
His  fother^s  name  was  Callimedes,  and  he  himself 
was  taxiarch  of  the  ^u\ij  Oiyi^ls,  (Suid.  s.  w, 
KfNrrHrar,  *Eirtiov  UtiXArtpos.)  In  the  latter 
passage  he  is  charged  with  excessive  cowardice. 
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Of  the  charges  which  Snidaa  brings  agamit  die 
moral  character  of  Cratmus,  one  u  mmppofted  bf 
any  other  testimony,  though,  if  it  bad  been  trse, 
it  u  not  likely  that  Aristophanea  would  have  been 
silent  upon  it  Probably  Suidas  was  misled  Ij  s 
passage  of  Aristophanes  (Jekam,  849,  850)wk)di 
refen  to  another  Cratinus,  a  lyric  poet.  (SdieL 
L  e.)  The  other  charge  which  Smdas  farii^  agsiait 
Cratinus,  that  of  habitual  intempennoe,  ii  sos- 
tained  hj  many  passages  of  Aristophanes  sod 
other  writers,  as  well  as  by  the  confeasion  of  Cn- 
tinus  himself  who  i^pean  to  have  treated  tht 
subject  in  a  very  amusing  way,  especially  in  Us 
Hvrhmi,  (See  further  on  this  point  Mrinrkis 
Hut,  Cfrii.  Com.  Graee,  pp.  47 — «9.) 

Cratinus  exhibited  twenty-one  plays  and  gsiaed 
nine  victories  (Suid.  «.  v.;  Eudoc  p.  271 ;  Anon. 
de  Com,  p.  xxix),  and  that  iroft^^iifci,  aecordiiig 
to  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes.  {E<pdi,  528.) 

Cratinus  was  undoubtedly  1k»  poet  of  the  oU 
comedy.  He  gave  it  its  peculiar  chaFacter,  and  he 
did  not,  like  Aristophanes,  live  to  tee  its  dedise. 
Before  his  time  the  comic  poets  had  aimed  at  httk 
beyond  exciting  the  laughter  of  their  aodieoce :  it 
was  Cratinus  who  first  made  comedy  a  terrible 
weapon  of  personal  attack,  and  the  oomk  poet  s 
severe  censor  of  public  and  private  vice.  An 
anonymous  ancient  writer  says,  that  to  the  pkang 
in  comedy  Cratinus  added  the  useful,  by  aocosifig 
evil-doers  and  punishing  them  with  comedy  ss 
with  a  public  scouige.  (Anon,  de  Com.  pi  xxxu.) 
He  did  not  even,  like  Aristo^ianes,  in  sodi  altadcf 
unite  mirth  with  satire,  but,  as  an  andent  writer 
says,  he  buried  his  reoroaches  in  the  plainest  fcoa 
at  the  bare  heads  of  the  offenders.  (PlatoDiBs,  4» 
Com,  p.  xxviL ;  Christodor.  Eepkra$iij  v.  357 ; 
Persius,  Sat,  L  123.)  Still,  like  Aiisb^Omcs 
with  respect  to  Sophodes,  he  sometimea  bestovad 
the  highest  praise,  as  upon  Cimon.  (Plot  Gm, 
10.)  Pericles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  object 
of  his  most  persevering  and  vehement  abase. 

It  is  proper,  here  to  state  what  is  known  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  Cratinus  and  his  ial- 
lowen  were  permitted  to  aKume  this  ficense  of 
attacking  institutions  and  individuals  (^enJy  sod 
by  name.  It  evidently  arose  out  of  the  dose  coa- 
nexion  which  exists  in  nature  between  nur&  aai 
satire.  While  looking  for  subjects  whkh  could  bs 
put  in  a  ridiculous  point  of  view,  the  poet  natasaBy 
fell  upon  the  follies  and  vices  of  his  ooantryaiex 
The  free  constitution  of  Athena  inspired  Yam  w«k 
courage  to  attack  the  offimdos,  and  secared  fiv 
him  protection  frtnn  their  resentment.  And  ac- 
cordingly we  find,  that  the  political  freedoaa  sf 
Athens  and  this  license  of  her  conic  poets  roit 
and  fell  together.  Nay,  if  we  are  to  befieve 
Cicero,  the  uw  itself  granted  them  impunity.  {Dt 
RepwL  iv.  10  :  "apud  quos  iOraeoot]  foit  ctiaB 
lege  concessum,  ut  quod  vellet  cnmoedia  de  <pw 
vellet  nominatim  diceret**)  The  same  thiqg  is  italr 
ed,  though  not  so  distinctly, by  Thenusdns.  {OrwL 
viiL  p.  110,  b.)  This  floumJiing  period  lasted  tarn 
the  establishment  of  the  Athenian  power  after 
the  Persian  war  down  to  the  end  of  the  Pet*- 
ponnesian  war,  or  perhaps  a  fow  yean  later  (abtmt 
B.  c.  460 — 393).  The  exercise  of  this 
however,  was  not  altogether  onoppoaed.  In 
dition  to  what  could  be  done  penonaJIy  by 
men  as  Cleon  and  Alcibiadca,  the  law  itself  in- 
terfered on  more  than  one  occasion.  In  the 
archonship  of  Morychides  (a.  c.  44(M39j!>  a  law 
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made  prohilatiiig  the  oomic  poets  fiom  bolding 
ft  liTuig  penon  ap  to  lidicnle  by  bringing  bim  on 
the  stage  by  name  (f^^taiia  ro9  ^  icmfA^9w 
ipofioarl^  Schol  Anst.  A<Aam,  67;  Meineke, 
HuLCriL^A^).  This  law  remained  in  force  for 
the  two  following  years,  and  was  annulled  in  the 
ftrehonship  of  Enthymenes.  (b.  o.  437—436.) 
Another  reitriction,  which  probably  belongs  to 
about  the  same  time,  was  the  law  that  no  Areopa- 
gite  should  write  comedies.  (Pint  BeUi  an  Pae. 
prmaL  Atk  p.  34a,  c.)  From  a  c.  436  the  old 
comedy  floorished  in  its  highest  figoar,  till  a 
series  of  attacks  was  made  upon  it  by  a  certain 
Syracosins,  who  is  suspected,  with  great  proba- 
bility, of  having  been  sabomed  by  Alcibiades. 
Thia  Syncosios  carried  a  law,  fn|  imft/^uadu 
iwoftaart  rofo,  probably  about  b.  c.  416—415, 
which  did  not,  however,  remain  in  forte  long. 
(SchoL  Arist  Av,  1297.)  A  simikr  kw  is  said 
to  have  been  carried  by  Antimachus,  but  this  is 
perhaps  a  mistake.  (Schol.  Arist.  Aeham,  1 149 ; 
Meineke,  p.  41.)  That  the  brief  aristocratical 
revolution  of  411  b.  c  afifected  the  liberty  of 
comedy  can  hardly  be  doubted,  though  we  have 
no  express  testimony.  If  it  dedin^  then,  we 
have  dear  evidence  of  its  revival  with  the  re- 
storation of  democracy  in  the  Frcffi  of  Aristo> 
phanea  and  the  Cleopkom  of  Phto.  (b.  c  405.) 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  during  the  rule  of  the 
thirty  tyiants,  the  liberty  of  com^y  was  restrain- 
ed,  not  only  by  the  loss  of  political  liberty,  but  by 
the  exhaustion  resulting  from  the  vrar,  in  oonse- 
qtience  of  which  the  dioruses  could  not  be  main- 
tained with  their  ancient  q>Iendour.  We  even  find 
a  plar  of  Cratinus  without  Chorus  or  Parabasii, 
namely,  the  ^Oivfnrus^  but  this  was  during  the 
85th  Olympiad,  when  ^e  above-mentioned  law  was 
in  force.  The  old  comedy,  having  thus  declined, 
waa  at  length  brought  to  an  end  tnr  the  attacks  of 
the  dithyrambic  poet  Cinesias,  and  of  Agyrrhius, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Middle  Comedy  (about 
BLC.  393—392 ;  Meineke,  pp.  42, 43). 

Besides  what  Cratinus  did  to  giVe  a  new  cha- 
racter and  power  to  comedy,  he  is  said  to  have 
made  changes  in  its  outward  foim,  so  as  to  bring 
it  into  better  order,  especially  hv  fixing  the  num- 
ber of  acton,  which  had  before  been  indefinite,  at 
three.  (Anon,  de  Com,  p.  xxxiL)  On  the  oUrer 
hand,  however,  Aristotle  says,  that  no  one  knew 
who  made  this  and  other  audi  changes.    {PotL  v. 

The  character  of  Cratmus  as  a  poet  rests  upon  the 
testimonies  of  the  andent  writers,  as  we  have  no 
complete  play  of  his  extant.  These  testimonies  are 
moat  dedded  in  placing  him  in  the  very  first  rank 
of  eomic  poets.  By  one  writer  he  is  compared  to 
Aeschylus.  (Anon,  de  Com,  p.  xxix.)  There  is  a 
fragment  of  his  own,  which  evidently  is  no  vain 
boast,  but  expresses  the  estimation  in  which  he 
waa  held  by  his  contemporaries.  (SchoL  Arist 
EqmiL  526.)  Amongst  several  allusions  to  him 
in  Aristophanes,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  pas- 
sage in  the  Knigktt  referred  to  above,  where  he 
likens  (^tinus  to  a  rapid  torrent,  carrying  every- 
thing before  it,  and  says  that  for  his  many  victo> 
lies  he  deserved  to  drink  in  the  Prytandum,  and 
to  ait  anointed  as  a  spectator  of  the  Dionysia. 
But,  after  all,  his  highest  praise  is  in  the  fiurt,  that 
he  appeared  at  the  Dionysia  of  the  following  year, 
not  as  a  spectator,  but  as  a  competitor,  and  carried 
off  the  pfiae  above  Aristophanes  himself^    His 
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style  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  grandiloquent, 
and  full  of  tropes,  and  altogether  of  a  lyric  cast. 
He  was  very  bdd  in  inventing  new  words,  and 
in  changing  the  meaning  of  old  ones.  His  cho- 
ruses especially  were  greatly  admired,  and  were 
for  a  time  the  nvourite  sonn  at  banquets.  (Aris- 
tophanes, L  e.)  It  was  perhi^  on  account  of  the 
dithyrambic  character  of  his  poetry  that  he  was 
likened  to  Aeschylus,  and  it  was  no  doubt  for  the 
same  reason  that  Aristophanes  called  him  ravpO' 
^dyw  {R€M,  357 ;  comp.  Etym.  Mag.  p.  747,  50 ; 
ApoUon.  Leae,  Horn,  p.  156,  20.)  His  metres 
seem  to  have  partaken  of  the  same  lofty  character. 
He  sometimes  used  the  epic  verse.  The  ^  Crati- 
nean  metre**  of  the  grammarians,  however,  was 
in  use  before  his  time.  [Toltnus.]  In  the  in- 
vention of  his  plots  he  was  most  ingenious  and 
felidtous,  but  lus  impetuous  and  exuberant  foncy 
was  i^t  to  derange  them  in  the  progress  of  the 
phiy.   (Platonius,  p.  xxvii) 

Among  the  poets  who  imitated  him  more  or  less 
the  andent  writers  enumerate  Eupolis,  Aristo- 
phanes, Crates,  Teledeides,  Strattis,  and  others. 
The  only  poets  whom  he  himself  is  Imown  to  have 
imitated  are  Homer  and  Archilochus.  (Platonius, 
/.  e.;  Bergk,  p.  156.)  His  most  formidable  rival 
was  Aristophanes.  (See,  bendes  numerous  pas- 
saffes  of  Aristophanes  and  the  Scholia  on  him, 
SdioL  Plat.  p.  330.)  Among  his  enemies  Aristo- 
phanes mentions  ii  mpi  KoXA/oy  {L  c).  What 
Callias  he  means  is  doubtfiil,  but  it  is  most  natural 
to  suppose  that  it  is  (Callias  the  son  of  Hippo- 
nicus. 

There  is  much  confusion  among  the  andent 
writers  in  quoting  from  his  dramas.  Meineke 
has  shewn  that  lat  following  plays  are  wrongly 
attributed  to  him  : — TKaStcos^  eipdamr^  *HpQMf, 
lAioBsi,  Kfn^ffai,  Yif^ff^ftoro,  *AX\oTpi€yptifunf9s. 
These  being  deducted,  there  still  remain  thirty 
titles,  some  of  which,  however,  certainly  bdong  to 
the  younger  Cratinus.  After  all  deductions,  there 
remain  twenty-four  titles,  namdy,  'Apx^oxoi, 
Bovtt6\oi^  AifXi^Scr,  AtScvitaXloi,  ApawrrtStSy 
*Efi!rarp4f»mfoi  or  *IB«bi,  EMUcu^  Opfrroi,  KXto- 
fowXiMu,  Aiiwi^Sf  MaXOoKolj  fi4fit<ris,  N^/toi, 
*08uir(rciS,  Iliuwirrai,  IlvXaia,  IIAovroi,  nvrfiny, 
Xdrvpoty  Xtpi^it  Tpo^riof,  Xttftai^dfupoi^  Xtt- 
p9iv€Sy^Qptu,  The  difierence  between  this  list  and 
the  statement  of  the  grammarians,  who  give  to 
Cratinus  only  twenty-one  plays,  may  be  reconciled 
on  the  supposition  that  some  of  these  plays  had 
been  lost  when  the  grammarians  wrote,  as,  for 
example,  the  ^rvpoi  and  XttftafSfUPOL,  which  are 
mentioned  only  in  the  Didascalia  of  ihe  Knighit 
and  A(^andcmi. 

The  following  are  the  plays  of  Cratmus,  the 
date  of  which  is  known  with  certainty : — 

B.  c. 
About  448.  'hpx^iXoxoi, 

In  425.  XttfufSfumty  2nd  prise.  Aristophanes 

was  fint,  with  the  Aekamia$u. 

424.  2drvpoi,  2nd  prize.  Aristophanes  was 

first,  with  the  Knij^ 

423.  nirr(n|,   1st  prise. 

2nd.  Amdpsias,  Kirvos, 
drd.  Aristoph.    Nt^Xoi. 

The  chief  ancient  commentaton  on  Cratiiius 
were  Asdepiades,  Didymus,  Callistratus,  Euphro- 
nius,  Symmachus,  Aristarchus,  and  the  Scholiasts. 
(Meineke,  Frag.  Com,  Grtue,  l  pp.  43 — 58,  ii. 
pp.13— 232;  Beigk,  CfmmmU  deRdiq, Ccmu  AtL 
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Jnt^  the  fint  part  of  whicb  is  upon  Cratiniu 
only.) 

2.  Ciatmus  the  yonnger,  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  was  a  contemporary  of 
Plato  the  philosopher  (Diog.  Laert  iiL  28)  and  of 
CoryduB  (Athen.  tL  p.  241,  c.^  and  therefore  flon- 
rished  during  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  B.  (x, 
and  as  late  as  324  b.  c.  (Clinton,  Fa$t,  HelL  ii. 
p.  zliii)  Perhaps  he  even  lived  down  to  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (Athen.  zt  p.  469,  c., 
compared  with  vi  p.  242,  a.),  hut  this  is  improba- 
ble. The  following  plays  are  ascribed  to  him : — 
riTovTCf,  Bfipofihniis^  *Ofi^>dKri  (doubtful),  'TnSo- 
Xtfuuos,  Xeipotr;  in  addition  to  which,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  some  of  the  plays  which  are  ascribed  to 
the  elder  Cratinus,  belong  to  the  younger. 

(Meineke,  Fra^.  Com,  Oraee,  i.  pp.  411 — 414, 
iii.  pp.  874-379.)  [P.  S.] 

CRAXrNUS,  the  grammarian.  [Basilkidxs, 
No.  1.] 

CRATI'NUS,a  legal  professor  at  Constantinople 
and  comes  sacrarum  largitionum,  who  was  charged 
by  Justinian,  in  a.  d.  530,  to  compile  the  Digest 
along  with  Tribonian,  the  head  of  the  commission, 
the  professor  Theophilus  of  Constantinople,  Doro- 
theus  and  Anatolius,  professors  at  Septus,  and 
twelve  patroni  causarum,  of  whom  Stephanus  is 
the  best  known.  The  commissioners  completed 
their  task  in  three  years.  Cratinus  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  nirther  employed  in  the  other 
compilations  of  Justinian.  The  commission  is  re- 
cited in  the  second  preface  to  tlie  Digest  (Const 
Tbfi/o,  §  9),  and  Cratinus  is  one  of  the  eight  pro- 
fessors to  whom  the  oonstitutio  Omnem  (so  called 
from  its  initial  word),  establishing  the  new  system 
of  legal  education,  is  addressed.  [J.  T.  Q.] 

CRATI'NUS,  a  painter  at  Athens,  whose  works 
in  the  Pompeion,  the  hall  containing  all  things  used 
in  processions,  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (H,  N. 
zxzT.  40.  $$  33,  43).  [L.  U.] 

CRATIPPUS  (Mriwiroi).  1.  A  Greek  his- 
torian and  contemporary  of  Thuo^dides,  whose 
work  he  completed — rd  vapaXtupB^rra  ih^  aaArw 
evwoTfvy^v  y4ypwp€K  (Dionys.  Jud,  de  Thuc^, 
16.)  The  expression  of  Dionysius  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  the  work  of  Ciatippus  was  not  only  a 
continuation  of  the  unfinished  history  of  Thucy- 
dides,  but  that  he  also  gave  an  account  ef  every- 
thing that  was  omitted  in  the  work  of  ThucydidM. 
The  period  to  which  Cratippus  appears  to  have 
carried  his  history,  is  pointed  out  by  Plutarch  (dt 
Gior,  Aiken,  1)  to  have  been  the  time  of  Conon. 
(Comp.  Maroellin.  VU.  Tkucyd,  §  38;  Plut  VU. 
X  OraL  p.  834.) 

2.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  Mytilene,  who 
was  a  contemporary  of  Pranpey  and  Cicero.  The 
latter,  who  was  connected  wi^  him  bv  intimate 
friendship,  entertained  a  very  high  opimon  of  him, 
for  he  declares  him  to  be  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  Peripatetics  that  he  had  known  {de  Off, 
iil  2),  and  thinks  him  at  least  equal  to  the  greatest 
men  of  his  school.  {Dt  Diem,  i.  3.)  Cratippus 
accompanied  Pompey  in  his  flight  after  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  and  endeavoured  to  comfort  and  rouse 
him  by  philosophical  arguments.  (Plut  Pomp. 
75 ;  comp.  Aelian,  V,  II.  vii.  21.)  Several  emi- 
nent Romans,  such  as  M.  Marcellus  and  Cicero 
himself^  received  instruction  from  him,  and  in  B.  c. 
44  young  M.  Cicero  was  his  pupil  at  Athens,  and 
was  tenderly  attached  to  him.  (Cic  Brut,  31,  »/ 
Fam.  xii.  16,  xvi.  21,  dc  O^.  L  1,  ii.  2,  7.)   Young 
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Cicero  seems  also  to  have  visited  Asia  id  bis  «■> 
pany.  (Ad  Fam,  xiL  16.)  When  Caenr  was  st 
the  head  of  the  Roman  republic,  CSoeto  oUsmed 
from  him  the  Roman  franchise  £w  Ccai^ppus,  sad 
also  induced  the  council  of  tlie  Aieiopsgu  st 
Athens  to  invite  the  philoeopher  to  remaiB  in  tkt 
city  as  one  of  her  cfai^  ornaments,  and  to  contiaaa 
his  instructions  in  philosophy.  (Pint  Ok.  24.) 
After  the  murder  of  Caesar,  Brntos.,  while  ttxpaf 
at  Athens,  also  attended  the  lectores  of 
(Plut  BnU,  24.)  Notwithstanding  die 
opinion  which  Cicero  entertained  of  the  knovkdgs 
and  talent  of  Cratippus,  we  do  not  hear  that  he 
wrote  on  any  philosophical  subject,  and  the  enfy 
allusions  we  have  to  his  tenets,  lefier  to  ka 
opinions  on  divination,  on  which  he  seens  to  hsTs 
written  a  work.  Cicero  states  that  CiatippaB  be- 
lieved in  dreams  and  supematural  inspiaiia 
(/urory,  but  that  he  rejected  all  other  kinds  si 
divination.  {De  Dkm,  L  3,  32,  50,  70.  71,  ii. 
48,  52 ;  TertulL  de  Amm.  46.)  [L.  &] 

CRATOR  (Kptfrcdp),  a  freedman  of  M.  Ann- 
lius  Verus,  wrote  a  history  of  Rome  fron  its  ipan- 
dation  to  the  death  of  Verus,  in  which  the  naaes 
of  the  consuls  and  other  magistrates  were  gim. 
(TheophiL  ad  Antofye,  iiL  extr.) 

CRATOS  (Kfxb-of),  the  petscmificatMB  ef 
strength,  is  described  as  a  son  of  UrasBS  sod  Ge. 
(Hcs.  lieog.  385 ;  Aeschyl  Prom,  init ;  ApoDsd. 
L2.§40  [L.S.1 

CRATYLUS  {Kp&rvKos\  a  Qntk  philw»f>wr. 
and  an  elder  contemporary  of  Plato.    He  prnftasrJ 
the  doctrines  of  Heracleitus,  and  made  Pklo  ae^ 
quainted  with  them.    (Aristot  Mitapkjft.  i  6; 
AppuL  de  DogmaL  Plat  p.  2,  ed.  Elm.;  01pB|Md. 
VU,  Plat,  p.  79,  ed.  FischerO     The  time  at  wtiik 
Plato  was  instructed  by  Cratylus,  is  stated  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  (iiL  6)  to  have  been  after  the 
deaUi  of  Socrates;  but  Uiere  are  several  circaB> 
stances  which  prove  that  Plato  most  have  bea 
acquainted  with  the  doctoines  of  Heiadeitiis  at  a 
earlier  period,  and  K.  F.  Hermann  has  pointed  ost 
that  it  must  have  been  in  his  youth  that  Hato  s^ 
quired  his  knowledge  of  that  philosophy.    Obs 
among  the  dialogues  of  Plato  is  named  after  Ui 
master,  Cratylus,  who  is  the  principal  speaker  ia  it 
and  maintains  the  doctrine,  that  things  have  reeovsd 
their  names  according  to  certain  Isws  of 
(^i^ci),  and  that  consequently  words 
the  tlungs  which  they  designate.    Hermqgoes,  the 
Eleatic,  who  had  likewise  been  a  teadier  of  Hsta, 
asserts,  on  the  other  hand,  that  natore  has  nsllDag 
to  do  with  giving  things  their  suitaUe  names,  tat 
that  words  are  applied  to  certain  things  by  the  bsr 
mutual  consent  (S^crt i)  of  men.   Some  critics  ase  of 
opinion,  that  the  Cratylus  introduced  by  Plate  in  Ui 
dialogue  is  a  different  person  from  the  Czatyiis  w^ 
taught  Plato  the  doctrines  of  Heiadeitiis,  bat  the 
arguments  adduced  in  support  of  this  ofunsa  ds 
not  seem  to  be  satisfiu;tory.  (Stallbanm,  de  Oo^ 
Platonieo^  p.  18,  Ac. ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  S^^lem  4^ 


Plai,  Pkilce,  L  pp.  46,  106,  492, 
SprachphUoe.  der  AUen^  L  p.  29,  &e.)      [L.  S.] 
CREMU'TIUS  CORDUS.    [Cordcsl] 
CREON  (KfcW).     1.  A  myt^  kiqg  of  Ca* 
rinth,  a  son  of  Lycaethns.    (Hvgin.  F^L  ^     "^ 
him  a  son  of  Menoecus,  and  thus  coofcmrfn 
with  Creon  of  Thebes.)     His  daaghtec, 
married  Jason,  and  Medcia,  who  food 
forsaken,  took  vengeance  by  sending  Ohum  a 
garment  which  destroyed  her  by  fiie  wmb  aks  f^ 
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it  on.  (ApoUod.  l  9.  §  28 ;  SchoL  ad  Emy>. 
Med,  20.)  According  to  Hyginiu  (/.  c)  Medeia^s 
present  consisted  of  a  crown,  and  Creon  perished 
with  his  danghter,  who  is  there  called  Creusa. 
(Comp.  Diod.  iv.  54.) 

2.  A  son  of  Menoecus,  and  king  of  Thebes. 
After  the  death  of  Laius,  Creon  gave  the  kingdom 
to  Oedipus,  who  had  delivered  the  country  from 
the  Sphinx ;  but  after  Oedipas  had  laid  down  the 
goremment,  Creon  resomed  it.  His  tyrannical 
conduct  towards  the  Argives,  and  especially  to> 
wards  Antigone,  is  well  known  from  the  Oedipus 
and  Antigone  of  Sophocles.  Creon  had  a  son, 
Haemooi  and  two  daughters,  Henioche  and  Pyrrha. 
(ApoUod.  iii.  5.  $  8,  7.  $  I ;  Paus.  iz.  10.  §  3.) 
A  third  mythical  Creon  is  mentioned  by  Apol- 
lodoms.  (iL  7.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

CREON  (Kp^y),  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  un- 
certain date,  who  is  mentioned  in  three  passages 
of  Suidas  («.  tw.  iyMKOfivKnfUyoSy  viSdploy^  and 
<paffKi6\taif)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  rhetoric 
i^opuui)^  of  which  the  first  book  is  quoted,  but 
nothing  further  is  known  about  him.       [L.  S.] 

CREO'PHYLUS  {Kp^tiifwXos).    1.  One  of  the 
earliest  epic  poets  of  Greece,  whom  tradition  placed 
in  direct  connexion  with  Homer,  as  he  is  called  his 
friend  or  even  his  son-in-law.    (Plat  de  Rep.  x.  p. 
600,  b ;    Callim.  Epiffranu  6 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  638, 
&c. ;  SexL  Eropir.  adv,  Maik  i  2 ;   Eustath.  ad 
Horn,  IL  ii.  730 ;   Suidas,  «.  v.)      Creophylus  is 
said  to  have  received  Homer  into  his  house,  and 
to  have  been  a  native  of  C!hios,  though  other  ac- 
counts describe  him  as  a  native  of  Samos  or  loe. 
The  epic  poem  OlxoA^  or  Otxa\las  i\wris^  which 
is  ascribcKl  to  him,  he  is  said,  in  some  traditions, 
to  have  received  firom  Homer  as  a  present  or  as  a 
dowry  with  his  wife.    (Produs,  ap.  Hephaed,  p. 
466,  ed.  Gaisford ;    Schol.  ad  Plot,  p.  421,  ed. 
Bekker ;  Suidas, «.  o.)    Tradition  thus  seems  to 
point  to  Creophylus  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
Homeridae,  and  as  the  first  link  connecting  Homer 
himself  with  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Ho- 
n^ric  poems;    for  he  preserved  and  taught  the 
Homeric  poems,  and  handed  them  down  to  his 
descendants,  from  whom  Lycuigus,  the  Spartan 
lawgiver,  is  said  to  have  received  them.    (Plut 
L^  4 ;    Heradeid.  Pont.  PoUL  Fragm,  2 ;   lam- 
blich.  VU.  PyOuxg,  iL  9 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  639.)     His 
poem  Oixo^a  contained  the  contest  which  Hera- 
cles, for  the  sake  of  lole,  undertook  with  Enrytus, 
and  the  final  capture  of  Oechalia.    This  poem, 
from  which  Panyasis  is  eaid  to  have  copied  (Clem. 
Alex.  Stronu  iv.  p.  266),  is  often  refeired  to,  both 
with  and  without  its  author^s  name,  but  we  pos- 
sess only  a  few  statements  derived  from  it.  (Phot 
/at.  p.  177,  ed.  Person ;   Tzetz.  ChiL  xiii.  659 ; 
Cramer,  Af^eod,  iL  p.  327 ;   SchoL  ad  Sopk.  Track, 
266 ;    Bekker,  Anecd.  p.  728.)     Pausanias  (iv.  2. 
§  3)  mentions  a  poem  'HpcucAcfa  by  Creophylus, 
bat  this  seems  to  be  only  a  different  name  for  the 
OtxoAio.     (Comp.  SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Med,  276.) 
The  Heiacleia  which  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius 
Rhodius  (L  1357)  ascribes  to  Cinaethon,  is  like- 
wise supposed  by  some  to  be  a  mistake,  and  to 
allude  to  the  OlxaAk  of  Creophylus.    (Welcker, 
Ver  Epiatk,  Cydusy  p.  219,  &c.;    Wullner,  De 
CycL  Kpic  p.  52,  &c  ;    K.  W.  Muller,  De  Cyd, 
Oroec*  Epic.  p.  62,  &c.) 

2.  The  author  of  Annals  of  Ephesus  (cvpoi 
*E^<rfa»r),  to  which  Athenaeus  (viiL  p.  361) 
refers.  [Ia  S] 
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CREPEREIUS,  the  name  of  a  Roman  eques- 
trian fiunily,  which  was  distinguished  for  the  strict 
discipline  of  its  members,  but  of  which  otherwise 
only  very  litUe  is  known.  Among  the  judges  in 
the  case  of  Verres,  on^  M.  Crepereius  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  (m  Verr,  L  10),  and  it  is  added,  that  as 
he  was  frOmmu  imUtarie  deatgnaha^  he  would  not 
be  able  to  take  a  part  in  the  proceedings  after  the 
1st  of  January  of  &  c.  69. 

There  are  several  coins  on  which  we  read  the 
name  Q.  Cr^permu  M,  F.  Rocue^  and  from  the 
representations  of  Venus  and  Neptune  which  ap- 
pear on  those  coins,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  this 
person  had  some  connexion  with  Corinth,  perhaps 
after  its  restoration  by  J.  Caesar,  since  those  divi- 
nities were  the  principal  gods  of  Corinth.  (Haver- 
camp,  in  MorelL  Tkeeaur.  Numitm,  p.  145,  &c.) 
In  the  reign  of  Nero  we  meet  with  one  Crepereius 
Gallus,  a  friend  of  Agrippina,  who  perished  in 
the  ship  by  means  of  which  Agrippina  was  to  be 
destroyed.    (Tac.  Aim,  xiv.  5.)  [L.  &] 

CREPEREIUS  CALPURNIA'NUS  (Kp«r^ 
(fpos  Ka\irovpyuxy6s)y  a  native  of  Pompeiopolis,  is 
mentioned  by  Lucian  {Quom,  Hist,  eonacrib,  15) 
as  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  wars  between  the 
Romans  and  Parthians,  but  nothing  frirther  is 
known  about  him.  [L.  S.] 

CRES  (K^r)«  a  son  of  Zeus  by  a  nymph  of 
mount  Ida,  firom  whom  the  island  of  Crete  was 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Steph.  Bys. 
9,  V,  K/nfnj;  Paus.  viii.  53.  §  3.)  According  to 
Diodorus  (v.  64),  Cres  was  an  Eteocretan,  that  is, 
a  Cretan  autochthon.  [L.  S.] 

CRESCENS,  a  Cynic  of  Megalopolis,  (probably 
the  city  in  Arcadia,  though  some  believe  that 
Rome  is  meant  by  that  appellation,)  who  lived  in 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  after  Christ, 
contemporary  with  Justin  Martyr.  The  Chris- 
tian writers  speak  of  his  character  as  perfectly  in- 
£unous.  By  Tatian  {Or.  adv.  Graec  p.  157,  &c.) 
he  is  accused  of  the  most  flagrant  enormities,  and 
is  described  as  a  person  who  was  not  prevented  by 
his  cynical  profession  from  being  *^  wholly  enslaved 
to  the  love  of  money.**  He  attacked  the  Chris- 
tians with  great  acrimony,  calling  them  Atheists  ; 
but  his  charges  were  refitted  by  Justin,  who  tells 
us,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  refutation,  he  was 
apprehensive  lest  Crescens  should  plot  his  death. 
But  whether  he  was  really  the  causa-  of  Justin^s 
martyrdom  or  not  is  uncertain ;  for,  although  he  is 
accused  of  this  crime  by  Eusebius,  yet  the  charge 
is  only  made  to  rest  on  a  statement  of  Tatian, 
which  however  merely  is,  that  **  he  who  advised 
others  to  despise  death,  was  himself  so  much  in 
dread  of  death,  that  he  plotted  death  for  Justin 
as  a  very  great  eviV*  without  a  word  as  to  the 
success  of  his  intrigues,  (/ustin,  Apolog.  iL; 
Euseb.  H,  E,  iv.  16;  Neander,  Kirchengeach.  L 
p.  1131.)  [G.  E.L.C.] 

CRESCCXNIUS.    [CoRiPPUs.] 

CRE'SILAS  {lSj[twi\as\  an  Athenian  sculptor, 
a  contemporary  of  Phidias  and  Polydetus.  Pliny 
(H,  N.  xxxiv.  19),  in  narrating  a  competition  of 
five  most  distinguished  artists,  and  among  them 
Phidias  and  Polycletus,  as  to  who  should  make 
the  best  Amazon  for  the  temple  at  Ephesus,  men- 
tions Cresilas  as  the  one  who  obtained  the  third 
prize.  But  as  this  is  an  uncommon  name,  it  has 
been  changed  by  modem  editors  into  CUsilae  oc 
ClesUaus;  and  in  the  same  ch^ter  (§  15)  an  artist, 
**De6ilau8,**  whose  wounded  Amazon  was  a  cele- 
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bnUed  statne,  has  alto  had  his  name  dumged  into 
Ctemlans,  and  comequently  the  beautifdl  ftatuet  of  a 
wounded  Amazon  in  the  CEipitoI  and  the  LouTre  are 
coniidered  as  an  imitation  of  the  work  at  Ephesoa. 
Now  this  is  quite  as  unfounded  a  supposition  as 
the  one  already  rejected  by  Winckelmann,  by  which 
the  dying  gladiator  of  the  Capitol  was  considered 
to  represent  another  celebrated  statue  of  Ctesilaaa, 
who  wrought  ^vulneratum  defidentem,  in  quo 
possit  inte&gi,  quantum  restet  animae  ;**  and  it  is 
the  more  improbable,  because  Pliny  enumerates  the 
sculptors  in  an  alphabetic  order,  and  begins  the 
letter  D  by  Desilaus.  But  there  are  no  good  rea- 
sons for  ^e  insertion  of  the  name  of  Ctesilana. 
At  some  of  the  late  excavations  at  Athens,  there 
was  discoTered  in  the  wall  of  a  cistern,  before  the 
western  frontside  of  the  Parthenon,  the  following 
inscription,  which  is  doubtless  the  identical  base- 
ment of  the  expiring  warrior : — 

HEPMOATKOa 

AI£rrP£«OT2 

AOAPXEN. 

KPE2IAAS 

EnOEIEN. 
By  this  we  learn,  that  the  rital  of  Phidias  was 
called  Crenlas,  as  two  manuscripts  of  Pliny  exhi- 
bit, and  that  the  statue  praised  by  Pliny  is  the 
same  as  that  which  Pansanias  (L  23.  §  2)  describes 
at  great  length.  It  was  an  exceUent  work  of 
bronze,  placed  in  the  eastern  portico  within  the 
Propylara,  and  dedicated  by  Heimolycus  to  the 
memory  of  his  fiUher,  Diitrephes,  who  fell  pierced 
¥rith  arrows,  b.  a  413,  at  the  head  of  a  bodr  of 
Thracians,  near  Mycalessos  in  Boeotia.  (Thuc. 
Tii  29,  30.)  Besides  these  two  celebrated  works, 
Cresilas  executed  a  statue  of  Pericles  the  Olym- 
pian, firom  which,  perhaps,  the  bust  in  the  Va- 
tican is  a  copy.  (Ross,  KuntUbUUty  1840,  N9. 
12  and  38.)  [L.  U.] 

CRFSIUS  (Kpffotos),  a  surname  of  Dionysus 
at  Aigos,  where  he  had  a  temple  in  which  Ariadne 
was  said  to  be  buried.  (Pans,  il  23.  §  7.)  [L.S.] 
CRESPHONTES  (Kfn|<r^Knyr),  a  Herscleid, 
a  son  of  Aristomachus,  and  one  of  the  conquerors 
of  Peloponnesus,  who  obtained  Messenia  for  his 
share.  But  during  an  insurrection  of  the  Messe- 
nian  nobles,  he  and  two  of  his  sons  were  slain. 
A  third  son,  Aepytus,  was  induced  by  his  mother, 
Merope,  to  STenge  his  fisither.  ( ApoUod.  ii.  8.  $  4, 
&c  ;  Pans,  il  18.  $  6,  iv.  8.  $  3,  31.  $  9,  riii.  5. 
$  4;  comp.  Abpytu&)  [L.  S.] 

CRETE  (Kffftrri),  a  daughter  of  Asterion,  and 
wife  of  Minos.  According  to  others,  she  was  the 
moUier  of  Pasiphae  by  HeUos.  (Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  2; 
Diod.  iy.  60.)  There  are  two  other  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  iiL  3.  §  1 ; 
Diod.  iii.  71.)  [L.  a] 

CRETEUS  or  CATREUS  {Kfnrrw6s\  a  son  of 
Minos  by  Pasiphae  or  Crete,  and  king  of  Crete. 
He  is  renowned  in  ancient  story  on  account  of  his 
tragic  death  Inr  the  hand  of  his  own  son,  Althe- 
menes.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  2,  iii  I.  §  2 ;  Diod.  ir. 
69 ;  Pans.  Tiil  53.  §  2;  Althxmbnxs.)  [L.  S.] 
CRETHEUS  (KpnOffifs),  a  son  of  Aeohis  and 
Enarete,  was  married  to  Tyro,  the  daughter  of 
Salmoneus,  by  whom  he  became  the  &ther  of 
Aeson,  Pheres,  Amythaon,  and  Hippolyte.  He  is 
called  the  founder  of  the  town  of  lokus.  (Horn. 
Od,  xl  236, 258 ;  Apollod.  I  9.  §  11 ;  comp.  Pans, 
liil  25.  §  5.)  According  to  another  tradition, 
Cretheus  was  maiiied  to  Demodice  or  Biadioe, 
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who  loved  Phrixni,  and  as  her  lore  was  rejected 
by  the  latter,  she  calomnionaly  aecosed  hw  t» 
Cretheus  of  lutving  been  guilty  of  impropq  cm* 
duct  (Hygin.  Poet  iljl  ii.20;  PHMxr&)  [LS.] 

CRETHON  (Mtfwr),  a  son  <^  Diodes  and  Itco- 
ther  of  Orulochns  of  Phere,  was  slain  by  AeaeiM 
in  the  Trojan  war.  (Horn.  IL  r.  543 ;  Ptas.  ir. 
30.  §  20  [L.  S.] 

CRETICUS,  an  agnomeB  o£  Q.  CaedliBs  Jle- 
tellus,  consul,  b.  c  69,  and  o£  seroal  o£  tke  Ms- 
telll    [Mbtbllus.] 

CRETICUS  SILATOTS.    [Shjlkus.) 

CREU'SA  (Movtra).  1.  A  dughter  of  Ooa- 
nus  and  Ge.  She  was  a  Naid,  and  became  by 
Peneius  the  mother  of  Hypsens,  kii^  d  the  lii^ 
thae,andofStiIbe.  (Pind. /y&.  ix.  30;  Diod.iT. 
69.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Erecfathens  and  Praxithea, 
was  married  to  Xuthus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Achaeus  and  Ion.  (ApoDod.  I  7.  $  3, 
iii  15.  §1;  Pans.  Till.  §1.)  She  is  also  said 
to  have  beeoi  belored  by  Apollo  (Fans.  L  28.  §  4)» 
and  Ion  is  called  her  son  by  Aptdki,  as  in  the 
'^lon**  of  Euripides. 

8.  A  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecabe,  and  ibt 
wife  of  Aeneias,  who  became  by  her  the  &tker  «f 
Ascanius  and  lulus.  (ApoDod.  iii.  12.  $  5.)  Co> 
non  (NarroL  41)  caUs  her  the  modier  of  Aaias 
by  Apollo.  When  Aeneias  fled  frooi  Troy,  ^ 
followed  him ;  but  she  was  unable  to  dianvw  his 
traces,  and  disappeared.  Aeneias  then  retained  ts 
seek  her.  She  then  appeared  to  him  as  a  shade, 
consoled  him,  revealed  to  him  his  futore  fitte,  aad 
informed  him  that  she  was  kept  bade  by  tlie  gnat 
mother  of  the  gods,  and  was  obliged  to  let  Ub  dt- 
part  alone.  (Viiv.  Am,  il  725,  738,  752, 70. 
775,&c.)  IntheLescheofDek>hishewMR|ife- 
sented  by  Polygnotus  among  tne  capdve  Tvifm 
women.  (Pans.  x.  26.  §  1.)  A  fourth  ui  ranaap 
of  this  name  is  mentioneid  by  Hyginns.  rFofik.  2$; 
comp.  Crbon,  No.  1.)  [L.  &] 

CRINA'OORAS  (KpuwyiW).  ^  Ote^  ^ 
gnunmatic  poet,  the  author  of  about  fifty  eyiguJBS 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  was  a  natire  ocM^tSeas, 
among  the  eminent  men  of  which  dty  he  is  ~ 
tioned  by  Strabo,  who  speaks  of  him  as  a 
porsry.  (xiil  p.  617,  mi  fm.)  There  an 
allusions  in  his  epigrams,  whxh  refer  to  the 
of  Augustus,  and  on  the  authority  of  which  Jacobs 
belieyes  him  to  hare  flourished  from  &  c  31  t» 
A.  D.  9.  We  may  also  collect  from  his  cp^gs^M 
that  he  lived  at  Rome  {Ep.  24X  and  that  he  » 
richer  in  poems  than  in  worldly  goods.  {Ep>,  3X) 
He  mentlbns  a  younger  Ivother  of  his,  Eadeaiaa. 
(Ep.  12.)  From  the  contents  of  two  of  his  epi- 
grams Reiske  inferred,  that  they  must  hsf« 
written  by  a  more  ancient  poet  of  the 
but  this  opinion  is  refuted  by  Jacobs 
often  shews  a  true  poetical  qnrit.  He 
duded  in  the  Anthology  of  PhOip  (»f  ThissBliaiiis 
(Jacobs,  Amtk,  Graec  pp.  876 — 878;  Fabric 
BibL  Graee,  It.  p.  470.)  [P.  Sl] 

CRINAS,  a  physician  of  MaradDas  wbo 
tised  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  ▲.  a 
and  introduced  astrology  into  his  medioal 
He  acquired  a  huge  fortune,  and  is  said  bj  FCny 
(H.  N,  xxix.  5)  to  hate  left  at  his  dcttth  xm  ks 
natlre  dty  the  immense  som  of  tan  milHoB 
terces  (ceniia  H.  &)  or  about  78,125^ 
ing  spent  neariy  the  same  sum  during  kis  Kii 
building  the  walls  oi  the  ci^.         [W.  A,  GLJ 
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CRINIPPUS  (Kpinms)  ii  tbe  name  which, 
from  ft  cotnpariBon  of  Diodoras  (xr.  47),  it  has 
heen  propoied  to  snbetitnte  for  Anippiu  in  Xen. 
ffetl,  Ti.  2.  §  36.  He  was  sent  by  Dionysios  I. 
of  Syracuse  to  Corcyia  to  the  aid  of  the  Spartans 
with  a  squadron  of  ten  ships,  b.  c.  373;  bnt 
through  his  imprudence  he  fell,  together  with  nine 
of  his  ships,  into  the  hands  of  Iphicrates.  The 
latter,  in  the  hope  of  extorting  from  him  a  large 
sum  <^  money,  threatened  to  sell  him  for  a  slave, 
and  Crinippus  slew  himself  in  despair.  (Xen.  HelL 
vi.  2.  §§  4,  33,  &c;  comp.  Schneid.  adloc;  Wes* 
seling,  ad  Diod,  L  c;  Diod.  xrl  57.)      [E.  E.] 

CRINIS  (Kp(ms),  a  Stoic  philosopher  who  is 
referred  to  seTeral  times  by  Diogenes  Laertius 
(vii.  62,  68,  76),  and  seems  to  hare  founded  an 
independent  school  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
bioic  system,  since  the  authority  of  his  followers 
(oZ  irc^  Kplptp)  is  sometimes  quoted.  He  wrote 
a  work  called  SuiAcimin)  f^XV^y  fro™  which  Dio- 
gpnes  Laertius  (rii.  71)  quotes  an  opinion.  He 
is  mentionod  also  by  Arrian.  (Diss.  EpieL  iii.  2.) 
Soidas  speaks  of  a  Crinis  who  was  a  priest  of 
ApoUo,  and  may  be  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned 
in  a  scholion  {ad  Ham,  H.  i,  396).  [L.  S.] 

CRINISUS.    [AcESTEa] 

CRINON  (Mrw),  an  officer  of  Philip  V.  of 
Hacedon,  joined  Leontius  and  Megaleas  in  their 
treason,  and  took  part  in  the  tumult  at  Limnaea  in 
Acamania,  in  which  they  assailed  Aratus  and 
threatened  his  life,  irritated  as  they  were  by  the 
iuccesaful  campugn  of  Philip  in  Aetolia,  B.  c.  218. 
For  this  offence  Crinon  and  Megaleas  were  thrown 
into  prison  till  they  should  find  security  for  a  fine 
of  twenty  talents.  The  fine  was  confirmed,  on 
their  tri^  by  the  king^s  council,  and  Crinon  was 
detained  in  prison,  while  Leontius  became  security 
for  Megaleas.    (Polyb.  ▼.  15, 16.)  [E.  E.] 

CRrSAMIS  (KplffOfus),  1.  The  fifth  in  des- 
cent from  Aesculapius,  the  son  of  Dardanus,  and 
the  fiuher  of  Cleomyttades  I.,  who  probably  lived 
m  the  eleventh  and  tenth  centuries  b.  c.  (Jo. 
Tzetzes,  COL  viL  HtsL  155,  in  Fabric.  BibL  Graec 
ToL  xil.  p.  680,  ed.  ret) 

2.  The  ninth  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Asdepiadae, 
the  son  of  Sostratus  II.,  and  the  &ther  of  Cleo- 
myttades II.,  who  probably  lived  in  the  ninth 
and  eighth  centuries  b.  c.  (Id.  ibid,)  He  is  called 
**king  Crisamis^  (Paetus,  Epist,  ad  Artaar.^  in 
Hippocr.  Opera,  vol.  iii  p.  770),  but  the  country 
over  which  he  reigned  is  not  mentioned.  By  some 
writers  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  &ther,  not  of 
Cleomyttades  II.,  but  of  Theodorus  II.  [W. A.G.] 

CRISPI'NA,  daughter  of  Bruttius  Praesens 
[Prak8XN8],  was  married  to  Commodus  (a.  d. 
1 77),  and,  having  proved  un£uthful  to  her  husband, 
was  divor^d  a  few  years  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  banished  to  Capreae,  and  there  put  to 
death.  (Dion  Cass.  IxxL  33,  Ixxii  4 ;  Capitolin. 
JiL  Aurd.  27 ;  Lamprid.  Commod.  5.)     [W.  R.] 
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CRISPINILLA,  CA'LVIA,  a  Roman  lady  of 
of  the  time  of  the  emperor  Nero.     She  par- 


took largely  in  the  general  corruption  among  fe- 
males of  that  period.  She  lived  with  Nero  and 
his  eunuch  Poms,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  latter^s  wardrobe.  She  is  said 
to  have  been  given  to  stealing  and  to  have  secreted 
all  on  which  she  could  lay  her  hand.  Her  inter- 
course with  Nero  was  of  such  a  kind,  that  Tacitus 
calls  her  the  instructor  of  Nero  in  voluptuousness. 
In  A.  D.  68,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Nero,  she 
went  to  Africa  to  urge  Claudius  Maoer  to  take  up 
arms  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  emperor.  She 
thus  intended  to  cause  a  &mine  at  Rome,  by  pre- 
venting grain  being  imported  from  Africa.  Clo- 
dius  Macer  was  put  to  death  by  the  command  of 
Qalba,  and  the  general  indignation  of  the  people 
demanded  that  Crispinilla  also  should  pay  for  her 
guilt  with  her  life,  but  she  escaped  the  danger  by 
various  hitrigues  and  a  cunning  use  of  circum- 
stances. Afterwards  she  rose  very  high  in  public 
fovour  through  her  marriage  with  a  man  who  had 
been  consul ;  she  was  spared  by  Galba,  Otho,  and 
Vitellius,  and  her  wealth,  together  with  the  circum- 
stance of  her  having  no  children,  procured  her 
great  influence  at  the  time.  (Tadt.  Hist,  i  73; 
Dion.  Cass.  Ixiu.  12.)  [L.  S.] 

CRISPI'NUS.  1.  A  person  ridiculed  by  Ho- 
race {Sat  L  1.  120),  was,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  scholiasts  on  that  passage,  a  bad  poet 
and  philosopher,  who  was  sumamed  Aretalogus, 
and  wrote  verses  upon  the  Stoics.  This  is  all 
that  is  known  about  him,  and  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  the  name  may  be  a  fictitious  one,  under 
which  Horace  intend^  to  ridicule  some  philoso- 
phical poetaster. 

2.  A  late  Greek  rhetorician,  concerning  whom 
nothing  is  known,  but  a  sentiment  of  his,  taken 
firom  a  work  Kard  Aioywriovy  is  preserved  in  Sto- 
baeus.  {Flor,  xlvii.  21.) 

3.  Of  Lampsacus,  wrote  a  life  of  St.  Parthenius 
of  Lampsacus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  bishop 
in  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great  A  Latin 
version  of  timt  Life  is  printed  in  the  collections  of 
the  lives  of  the  Saints  by  Surius  and  Bollandus 
under  the  7th  of  February.  A  MS.  containing  the 
Greek  original  exists  in  the  imperial  library  at 
Vienna.    (Fabric  BibL  Gr,  xi  p.  597.)  [L.S.] 

T.  CRISPI'NUS  was  quaestor  about  a  c  6% 
but  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Cic  pro  Fonteia,  loci 
Niebuhr,  1.)  [L  S.] 

CRISPI'NUS,  L.  BRU'TTIUS  QUl'NTIUS, 
was  consul  A.  d.  224,  and  fourteen  years  after- 
wards (a.  d.  238)  persuaded  the  inhabitants  of 
Aquileia  to  shut  their  gates  and  defend  their 
wsdls  against  the  savage  Maximin,  whose  rage 
when  he  found  his  attacks  upon  the  city  baffled 
led  to  those  excesses  which  caused  his  assassina- 
tion. [Maximinus.]  (Capitolin.  Max,  duo^  c. 
21 ;  Herodian.  viu.  4.)  [W.  R.] 

CRISPI'NUS  CAE'PIO.  [Cabpio,  p.  535,  b.] 

CRISPI'NUS,  QUI'NCTIUS.  Crispmus  oc- 
curs as  an  agnomen  in  the  fomily  of  the  Penni 
Capitollni  of  the  Quinctia  gens.  [CAPrroLiNDS, 
p.  606,  a.]  The  fiill  name  of  the  L.  Quinctius 
Crisp^ius,  who  was  praetor  in  b.  c.  186,  and  who 
triunlphed  in  B.  a  184,  on  account  of  his  victories 
in  Spain,  was  probably  L.  Quinctius  Pennus  Capi- 
tolinus  Crispinus.  (Liv.  xxxix.  6, 8, 30, 42.)  [L.S.] 

CRISPPNUS,  RU'FIUS,  a  Roman  eques  and 
contemporary  of  the  emperors  Claudius  and  Nero. 
He  was  proefectus  praetorio  under  Claudius,  who 
employed  him  in  arresting  and  dragging  to  Rom* 
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Valeria*  Aibticni.  For  this  Hnrioe  be  wis  le- 
warded  by  a  targe  mm  of  mone j  and  the  imignia 
of  the  qiiaeatonhip.  In  a.  D.  52  be  was  remoTed 
from  his  office  at  the  instigation  of  AgrippiDa,  who 
belieTed  him  to  be  attached  to  the  childien  of  Mes- 
salina.  Crispinos  was  married  to  the  Dotorioos 
Poppaea  Sabina,  who  had  a  son  by  him,  bearing 
the  same  name  as  his  Cither.  She  afterwaids  be- 
came the  mistress  of  Nero,  and  the  drcomstance, 
that  she  had  once  been  the  wile  of  Cri^iinns,  was 
a  sufficient  reason  for  the  ^rant  to  send  Cri^nnos 
into  exile  to  Sardinia,  A.  d.  66,  onder  the  pretext 
of  his  being  an  aocomi^ioe  inacon^iracy.  Shortly 
after  when  Criquniis  receiyed  the  sentence  of 
death,  he  pat  an  end  to  his  own  life.  (Tadt  Atm. 
xi.  1,  4,  xii.  42,  ziii.  45,  xr.  71,  xri.  17 ;  Senec 
Odaviaj  728  &c.;  PkiL  G<Jba,  19.)  His  son, 
Rufiiis  Crispinus,  was  likewise  pat  to  death  by 
Nero.     (Suet.  iVens  35.)  [L.  &] 

CRISPUS,  a  person  mentioned  three  times  by 
Cicero  as  coheir  of  Mnstela.  (Ad  AtL  xii.  5, 
xiiL  3,  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CRISPUS,  brother  of  Clandios  Gothicos  and 
£sther  of  Claudia,  iriio  by  her  husband  Eutiopins 
was  the  mother  of  Constantius  Chlorus.  Thus 
Cnspofi  was  the  great'^inuKifether  of  Constantinos 
Magnus.  [W.  R.] 

CRISPUS,  FLA'VIUS  JU'LIUS,  eldest  of 
the  sons  of  Constantinos  Magnus  and  Minerrina, 
derived  his  name  without  doubt  from  his  great- 
great-grandfether  [ Crisp U8],  the  brother  of  Clan- 
dins  Gothicus.  Haring  been  educated,  as  we  are 
told  by  St  Jerome,  under  Lactantius,  be  was 
nominated  Caesar  on  the  1st  of  March,  a.  d.  317, 
along  with  his  brother  Constantinus  and  the 
younger  Licinius,  and  was  invested  with  the  con- 
sulship the  year  following.  Entering  forthwith 
npon  nis  military  career,  &  distinguished  himself 
in  a  campaign  against  the  Franks,  and  soon  after, 
in  the  war  with  Licinius,  gained  a  great  naval  vic- 
tory in  the  Hellespont,  a.  o.  323.  But  unhappily 
the  glory  of  theiw  exploits  exdted  the  bitter 
jealousy  of  his  step-mother  Fausta,  at  whose  in- 
stigation he  was  put  to  death  by  his  fother  in 
the  year  a.  d.  326.  [Constantinus,  p.  835.] 
(Euseb.  Chron.  ad  ann.  317 ;  Soxomen.  HisL  EccL 
i.  5 ;  Eckhel,  voL  viii  p.  100.) 

A  great  number  of  coins,  espedaUy  in  small 
brass,  are  extant  bearing  the  name  and  effigy  of 
this  youth,  commonly  with  the  titles  Cae$ar  and 
Prinoqm  JutenbUU  annexed ;  on  the  reverse  of  one 
we  read  the  words  Aiamamnia  Devida,  which  may 
refer  to  his  success  in  the  West,  but  the  l^nds 
for  the  most  part  -commemoFste  the  exploits  of  his 
Csther  rather  than  his  own  achievements.  [W.  R.] 
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CRISPUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  distinguished  tribune 
of  the  praetorians,  put  to  death  by  Septimius 
Severus  during  the  Parthian  war  (a.  d.  199),  be- 
cause, beiiw  wearied  of  the  hardships  of  the  cam- 
paign, he  had  quoted  as  a  sort  of  pasquinade  on 
the  ambitious  projects  of  the  emperor  the  lines  in 
Viigil  from  the  speech  of  Drances  (Am.  xi  372), 
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*^  ScUieet,  at  Tamo  onntingBt  ngia 

Nos,  animae  vilea,  inhiiisli 

Stemamor campis  .  .  .  .* 
a  &ct  of  no  great  importanoe  is  itaelf^ 
soferasit  cotiobotates  the  tiuiaMta  sf 
regarding  the  vindktiTe  cnehy  of 
matters  affrcting  his  persGoal  dignity.  (Dioa 
Ixxv.  10;  comp.  Spartaan.&«w.  14.)    [W.R.] 

CRISPUS,  MAllCIUS,  serr 
Caesar^s  army  during  the  Afrkaa 
BeiL  Afr.  Tl.)    He  is  probably  the 
Q.  Mardus  Crispus,  iHio  is  fivqaently 
by  Cicero  as  a  have  and  experienoed 
B.  a  43,  he  was  in  Bithynia 
when  L.  Murcns  aolicited  his 
Bassos,  Crispus  came  with  his  three 
Syria.    >\lien  C  Cassias  caow  to  the 
Crispos  and  L.  Mureus  somndend  tfccii 
to  him.    (Cic  m  P&oe.  23,  PM.  zL  12, 


xii.  11,  \%adBrwLvLh\  Dioo.  Qm.  xlviL  27  ; 
Appian.  B,  C,  iil  77,  iv.  58  &c)  [I^  S.] 

CRISPUS  PASSIE'NUS,  the  kttsfasad  if 
Agrippina,  and  omsequently  the  step  father  si 
the  Emperor  Nero.  He  was  a  nma  of  gnat 
wealth  and  distinctioa,  and  in  a.  d.  42  he  was 
raised  to  the  consalship.  He  is  praird  back 
by  Seneca  the  philosopher  (QwmsC.  NoL  iv.  PaeC 
de  Bcnef,  L  15),  and  by  Soieca  the  i k*^>-r  fr 
(Conirov,  iL  13)  as  one  of  the  first  uialti  d 
the  time,  eqwoally  fat  his  acoteneae  aad  as^ 
tUty.  Quintilian  too  (vi.  1.  $  50,  3.  $  74,  x.  L 
$  24)  speaks  of  him  with  hi^  esteem  and  qooSu 
postages  from  his  oraticms.  (L.  S.] 

CRISPUS,  VI'BIUS,  a  Rooaa  oater  of  pat 
wealth  and  influence.  He  was  a  native  sf  Ye^ 
colli  and  a  contemporary  of  QointiliaB.  His 
speeches  were  most  remanable  for  their  pleaamt 
and  elegant  style ;  they  were  of  the  jadicial  kiad^ 
and  Quintilian  pboes  those  which  he  had  de- 
livered in  civil  cases  above  those  spoken  oa  stole 
or  public  affiiin.  Vitnus  Crispos  is  abo  mtm- 
tioned  among  the  delatores  of  hia  tiaae.  Semt 
fragments  of  his  oiations  are  pttiemed  in  Qoie* 
tilian.  (Tadt  Hid,  iL  10,  iv.  23,  41,  AmmL 
xiv.  28,  de  OraL  8 ;  QuintiL  v.  13^  $  48,  viiL  1 
§§  15,  17,  X.  1.  §  119,  xiL  10.  §  II :  Dioa  C^ 
Ixv.  2.)  [U  S.1 

CRISUS  or  CRISSUS  (KpCns)^  a  aoa  tf 
Phocns  and  husband  of  Antiphsieia,  hj  wham  he 
became  the  fitther  of  Strophius.  He  ia  called  ^ 
founder  of  Crissa  or  Cinha.  (Pans.  L  29.  f  4 ; 
Schol  ad  Emr^  OrttL  33.)  [L.  &] 

CRITIAS  (ISiptrias),  1.  Son  of  Dmides,  a 
contemporary  and  rehttion  of  Solon\.  He^fivei 
to  the  age  of  more  than  90  years.  His  lif  acaJ 
ant  Critias,  the  son  of  CaUaesehms,  ia  intiuduusJ 
in  the  ««  Timaeus**  of  Plato  (pp.  20—25),  as  r- 
peating  bom  the  old  man^s  account  the  fidde  of  the 
once  mighty  AUantis,  professing  to  have  been  dt- 
rived  by  Solon  from  the  priests  of  E^ypC  (C^aft 
Pkt  Charm,  pp.  155, 157,  ad  fin.) 

2.  Son  of  CaUaesehms,  and  gmndaoa  of  ^ 
above.  He  was  one  of  the  popiu  of  Soaatco,  by 
whose  instructions  he  profited  bat  little  in  a  bhsI 
point  of  riew,  and,  together  with  AkibiadeB,  gaie 
a  colour  by  his  life  to  the  charge  aninst  the  phflt- 
sopher  of  coimpting  the  youth.  SLeoophoa  ssjs, 
that  he  sought  the  company  of  Socratea,  noi  fitvai 
any  desire  of  real  improvement,  bat  becaase  W 
wished,  for  political  purposes,  to  gain  drill  m  sea- 
founding  on  advenary.    We  leam,  however,  km. 
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the  tame  anthority,  tliat  he  lived  a  tompente  life 
Bs  long  M  his  connexion  with  hit  great  master 
lasted.  (Xen.  Mem,  i.  2.  $$  12—18,  39.)  From 
a  fragment  of  Critias  himself  {op,  PluL  Ale,  33) 
it  appears  that  he  was  mainlj  initnimental  in  pro- 
enrinff  the  recall  of  Alcibiades  from  banishment. 
At  toe  time  of  the  murder  of  the  generals  who 
had  been  rictorions  at  Arginnsae,  b.  c  406,  we 
find  him  in  Thessaly  fomenting  a  sedition  of  the  Pe- 
nettae  against  their  lords,  and  endeavouring  to  set 
op  democracy  in -conjunction  with  one  Prometheus, 
which  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  surname 
of  Jason  of  Pherae.  According  to  Xenophon,  he 
had  been  banished  by  a  sentence  of  the  people, 
and  this  it  was  which  afterwards  made  him  so 
laneoroas  in  his  tyranny.  (Xen.  Mem,  i.  2.  $ 
24,  ^«£r.  ii.  3.  $$  15,  36 ;  Schn.  oci /oc)  On  his 
return  to  Athens  he  became  leader  of  the  oligar- 
chical party,  and  was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  lody 
called  Ephori,  probably  not  a  public  and  legal 
office,  but  one  instituted  among  themselves  by  Sie 
oligarcha  for  the  better  promotion  of  their  ends. 
(Lys.  e,  Erai,  p.  124 ;  Thirlwall's  Greece^  vol  iv. 
^  160;  Hermann,  PoUt,  Ant.  §  168.)  He  was 
one  of  the  30  tyrants  established  in  b  c.  404,'  was 
conspicuous  above  all  his  colleagues  for  rapacity 
and  cruelty,  nnring  not  even  Socrates  himself^  and 
took  the  lead  in  the  prosecution  of  Theramenes 
when  he  set  himself  against  the  continuance  of  the 
Rign  of  terror.  He  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Monychia  in  the  same  year,  6ghting  against 
Thasybnhu  and  the  exUes.  (Xen.  HeU,  ii.  3.  §§ 
2, 15—66,  4.  i§  1—19,  Mem,  i,  2.  §§  12—38; 
Diod.  xiv.  4;  PUU.  ApoL  p.  32,  c;  Cic  7\uc, 
<MMi&i40.) 

Cicero  telk  us  (De  Orat  ii.  22),  that  some 
speeches  of  Critias  were  still  extant  in  his  time, 
and  speaks  of  them  as  marked  by  the  vigour  of 
natter  which  distinguished  those  of  Perides  and 
by  a  greater  copiousness  of  style  A  work  of  his 
€0  pontics  is  also  frequently  raforred  to  by  several 
vritert  (Athen.  xi.  p.  463,  f ;  Ael.  V.  H,  x.  13, 
17;  Clem.  Alex.  Strxm,  vi.  2 ;  oomp.  Pkt.  Thn,  p. 
20);  some  firagments  of  his  elegies  are  still  extant, 
and  he  is  lopposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  the  Peirithotts  and  the  Sisyphus  (a  satyric 
dnma),  whkh  are  commonly  reckoned  among  the 
hwt  plays  of  Euripides ;  a  tragedy  named  **  Ata- 
laata**  is  likewise  ascribed  to  him.  (Athen.  1.  p. 
28,  b,  z.  p.  432,  e,  xi  p.496,b;  Fabric  BUbL 
Graee.  ii  pp.  252,  254,  294.)  As  we  might  sup- 
peae  k  priori  from  his  character,  he  was  but  a 
dabbler  and  a  dilettante  in  philosophy,  a  circum- 
■tance  which  Plato,  with  his  delicate  satire,  by 
ao  means  loses  sight  of  (see  Protag*  p.  336),  inso- 
Bmch  that  it  was  said  of  him  (SchoL  ad  Plot  Tim. 
V-  20),  that  he  was  V^utrrns  fUp  4v  ^tKoa6^ou^ 
f(A^«^f  3^  hf  Huinuiy  *^  a  lord  among  wits,  and 
a  wit  among  lords.**  The  remains  of  his  poems 
have  been  edited  separately  by  N.  Bach,  Leipzig, 
1827.  [E.  E.] 

CRITIAS,  a  very  celebrated  Athenian  artist, 
whose  worknumship  belongs  to  the  more  ancient 
school,  the  description  of  which  by  Lucian  (RheUnr. 
PraeoepL  c.  9)  bears  an  exact  resemblance  to  the 
statues  of  Aegina.  For  this  reason,  and  because 
the  eommon  reading  of  Pliny  (H,  N,  xxxiv.  19, 
in.),  **  Critias  Nestocles,**  is  manifestly  corrupt, 
and  the  correction  of  H.  Junius,  **  Nesiotes,**  is 
borne  out  by  the  Bambeig  manuscript,  Critias  was 
considered  bj  Mttller  (Aegm.  p.  102)  to  have 
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been  a  citieen  of  Aegina.  But  as  Pansanias  (vi.  3. 
§  2)  calls  him  •Attucoj,  Thiersch  {Epoch,  p.  129) 
assigns  his  origin  to  one  of  the  little  islands  near  the 
coast  of  Attica,  and  MUller  (  Wien.  Jahth.  xxxviii. 
p.  276)  to  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where  the  Athe- 
nians established  a  cleruchia.  All  these  theories 
were  overthrown  by  two  inscriptions  found  near 
the  Acropolis,  one  of  which  belongs  to  a  statue 
of  Epicharinus,  who  had  won  a  prize  running  in 
arms,  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (i  23.  §  H)*  and 
should  probably  be  restored  thus : 
Tvix^'P'rof  dW^ificci'. . . 
Kplriof  icoi  Ni|(ruyn)f  Jsoti|«rdTiyy. 
From  this  we  learn,  first,  that  the  artistes  name 
was  Critios,  not  Critias ;  then  that  Nesiotes  in 
Pliny*s  text  is  a  proper  name.  This  Nesiotes  was 
probably  so  for  the  assistant  of  the  greater  master, 
that  he  superintended  the  execution  in  bronxe  of 
the  models  of  Critios.  The  most  celebrated  of 
their  worka  were,  the  atatues  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton  on  the  Acropolis.  These  were  erected 
B.  c.  477.  (Marm.  Oxon.  Epod^  Iv.)  Critias  was, 
therefore,  probably  older  than  Phidias,  but  lived  as 
Ute  as  B.  c  444,  to  see  the  greatness  of  his  rival. 
(PUn.  L  c) 

(Lucian,  PkOoeopk.  18  ;  Pans,  i  8.  §  3  ;  Ross, 
Kwutblatt,  1 840,  No.  1 1.)  [L.  U.] 

CRITOBU'LUS  (Kprr^ouXoj),  son  of  Criton, 
and  a  diiciple  of  Socrates.  He  did  not  however 
profit  much  by  his  master*s  instructions,  if  we  may 
trust  the  testimony  of  Aeschines  the  Socratic  (op. 
Athen,  v.  p.  220,  a;  comp.  Ciisaub.  ad  loe.)^  by 
whom  he  is  represented  as  destitute  of  refinement 
and  sordid  in  his  mode  of  liring.  (Comp.  Plat. 
Phaed,  p.  57 ;  Xen.  Mem,  i  3.  $  8,  ii  6 ;  Athen. 
V.  p.  188,  d ;  Diog.  Lairt.  ii.  121.)         [E.  E.] 

CRITOBU'LUS  (Kprrrf^owAoj),  a  citisen  of 
Lampsacus,  who  appeared  at  Athens  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Cersobleptes  in  b.  c.  346,  when  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians 
was  about  to  be  ratified,  and  claimed  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  take  the  oath  on  behalf  of  the  Thracinn 
king  as  one  of  the  allies  of  Athens.  A  decree  to 
this  efifect  was  passed  by  the  assembly  in  spite  of 
a  strong  opposition,  as  Aeschines  asserts,  on  the 
part  of  Dmosthenes.  Yet  when  the  treaty  was 
actually  ratified  before  the  board  of  generals,  Cer- 
sobleptes was  excluded  from  it  Demosthenes  and 
Aeschines  accuse  one  another  of  thus  having  nulli- 
fied the  decree ;  while,  according  to  Philip's  ac- 
count, Critobulus  was  prevented  by  the  generals 
from  taking  the  oath.  (Aesch.  de  FaU,  Leg,  p.  39, 
Ep,  PhU,  ad  Ath.  p.  160 ;  Dem.  de  FaU,  Leg.  p. 
395 ;  Thiriwall's  Greece^  vol  v.  p.  356.)      [E.  E.] 

CRITOBU'LUS  (Kfurrf^ouAoi),  a  Greek  sur- 
geon, said  by  Pliny  (H,  N,  vii.  37)  to  have  ex- 
tracted an  arrow  fimn  the  eye  of  Philip  the  son 
of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  (probably  at  the 
siege  of  Methone,  a  c.  353)  so  skilfully  that, 
though  he  could  not  save  his  sight,  he  prevented 
his  race  from  being  disfigured.  He  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Quintus  Curtins  (ix.  5)  as  having 
been  the  person  who  extracted  the  weapon  frt>m 
the  wound  which  Alexander  received  in  storming 
the  principal  fortress  of  the  Mallians,  b.  c.  326. 
[CarroDiMUS.]  [W.  A.  O.] 

CRITODE'MUS  (KfMT((«iMWf),  a  Greek  sur- 
geon of  the  fomily  of  the  Asclepiadae,  and  a 
native  of  the  ishmd  of  Cos,  who  is  said  by 
Arrian  (vi.  11)  to  have  been  the  person  who 
extracted   the  weapon   from   the  wound  which 
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Alexmdcr  tlie  Great  reoeiTed  in  ■*«'™"«g  iht 
principal   fortress    of    the    Malliana^   b.  c.  326. 

[CRITOBtTLUS.]  [W.  A.  0.1 

CRITOLA'US  (KptTiAaos),  the  Peripatetic 
philosopher,  was  a  natiye  of  Ph^selis,  a  Greek 
colony  in  Ljda,  and  studied  philosophy  at  Athens 
under  Ariston  of  Ceos,  whom  he  succeeded  as  the 
head  of  the  Peripatetic  school.  The  gnat  lepnta- 
tion  whidi  Critolaiis  enjoyed  at  Athens,  as  a  ^phi- 
lompher,  an  orator,  aixi  a  statesman,  induced  the 
Athenians  to  send  him  to  Rome  in  B.  c.  155,  to- 
gether with  Cameades  the  Academic  and  Diogenes 
the  Stoic,  to  obtain  a  remissiim  of  the  fine  of  500 
talents  which  the  Romans  had  imposed  npon 
Athens  for  the  destruction  of  Oropus.  They  were 
successful  in  the  object  for  which  they  came ;  and 
the  embassy  exdted  the  gmtest  interest  at  Rome. 
Not  only  the  Roman  youth,  but  the  most  iOna- 
triotts  men  in  the  state,  such  as  Scipio  Africanus, 
Laelius,  Fuiius,  and  others,  came  to  listen  to  their 
discourses.  The  novelty  of  their  doctrines  seemed 
to  the  Romans  of  the  old  school  to  be  fraught 
with  such  danger  to  the  morals  of  the  citizens, 
that  Cato  induced  the  senate  to  send  them  away 
from  Rome  as  quickly  as  possible.  (Plut  Cat 
Afaj.  22 ;  GelL  rii  14  ;  Ma<^b.  Saham.  i.  5 ;  Cic. 
de  OraL  iL  37, 38.)  We  hare  no  further  informa- 
tion respecting  the  lifo  of  CritoIaUs.  He  lived 
upwards  of  ei^ty-two  years,  but  died  before  the 
arrival  of  L.  Crsssus  at  Athens,  that  is,  before  b.  c 
111.     (Ludan,  3fam)&.  20 ;  Cyc  de  Orot.  \.  11.) 

Critolaiis  seems  to  have  paid  particular  attention 
to  Rhetoric,  though  he  conudered  it,  like  Aristotle, 
not  as  an  art,  but  rather  as  a  matter  of  practice 
(r/N^if).  Cicero  speaks  in  high  terms  of  his  elo- 
quence. (Quintil.  iL  15.  §  23,  17.  §  15  ;  Sext. 
Empir.  adv,  Maikenu  ii.  12,  p.  291;  Cic.  de  Pm, 
V.  5.)  Next  to  Rhetoric,  Critolaiis  seems  to  have 
given  his  chief  attention  to  the  study  of  moral 
philosophy,  and  to  have  made  some  additions  to 
Aristotle*s  system  (comp.  Cic.  Tu$e,  t.  17  ;  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  ii  p.  416),  but  upon  the  whole  he 
deviated  very  little  from  the  philosophy  of  the 
founder  of  the  Peripatetic  school  (Stahr,  Artdo- 
tetiot  iL  pp.  83,  135 ;  Fabric  BiU.  Graec  iL  p. 
483.) 

A  CritoUiis  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (ParalL 
mm,  cc  6,  9)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Epeirus, 
and  of  another  entitled  ^mt'6fuva;  and  Gellins 
(xi.  9)  also  speaks  of  an  historical  writer  of  this 
name.  WheUier  the  historian  is  the  same  as  the 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  cumot  be  determined. 
A  grammarian  Critolaiis  is  mentioned  in  the  Ety- 
mologicum  Magnum  (s,  v,  ^  ^  Us).  (Comp.  Voss. 
<ie  HisL  Graec,  p.  422,  ed.  Westermann.)   [A.  S.] 

CRITOLA'US  (K/MT^Aooj),  an  Achaean,  who 
succeeded  Diaeus,  in  b.  a  147 »  as  strategus  of 
the  Achaeans,  and  was  as  bitter  an  enemy  of  the 
Romans  as  his  predecessor.  As  soon  as  he  entered 
upon  his  office,  he  b^;an  insulting  the  Roman 
ambassadors  and  breaking  off  all  negotiations  with 
them.  After  their  departure  for  Italy,  he  had 
recourse  to  all  the  demagogic  artifices  that  he  could 
devise,  in  order  to  render  the  rupture  between  the 
Romans  and  Achaeans  irremediable.  During  the 
ensuing  winter  he  travelled  from  one  town  to  an- 
other, inflaming  the  people  by  his  furious  speeches 
against  the  Romans.  He  tried  especially  to  work 
upon  the  popuhce  in  the  towns  of  Greece,  and 
resorted  to  the  most  iniquitous  means  to  obtain 
their  &vonr«    Thus  he  extorted  a  promise  from 
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the  nagistntlea  of  sevoal  towns  to  tske  or  tfat 
DO  deUor  should  be  coopeUed  to  pay  Ids  detei 
before  the  war  with  Rome  shoald  behro«gkt»t 
cloee.  By  these  and  simikr  meaas  he  «■  t^ 
enthusiastic  admiratka  of  the  «nltTtiir»sad  v^ 
this  was  accomplished,  he  siimiaowid  aa  aaoikiT 
ci  the  Achaeans  to  meet  at  Corinth,  wkidk  v> 
attended  by  the  dregs  of  the  naiMi,  mi  vbd 
conducted  its  proceedings  in  the  most  ooMsiad 
tomultnons  manner.  Four  noble  RasMBs,  «b 
attended  the  meeting  and  tried  to  ipesk,  vo 
driven  from  the  phoe  of  assemUj  and  tnsied  vM 
the  gnMsest  insults.  It  was  in  vui  thsi  the  » 
derate  men  among  the  A^aeHia  eadapisni  a 
bring  Critolaiia  and  his  |TtiaaiM  to  their  sesm. 
Ciitofaau  samamded  himself  with  a  bodj-gvi 
and  threatened  to  use  force  against  those  vio  im- 
posed his  plana,  and  further  depicted  thcatotW 
multitude  as  traitors  of  thdr  coontzy.  T^  mit 
rate  and  well-meaning  persons  were  thai  itia)- 
dated,  and  withdrew.  War  was  thereapoa  k- 
dared  i^jainst  Laoedaemon,  which  was  awkr  t^ 
especial  protectkm  of  Rome.  In  order  to  fct  n^ 
of  all  restraints,  he  carried  s  second  decree,  vkid 
conferred  dictatorial  power  upon  the  stiatq;i.  TW 
Romans,  or  rather  Q.  Caedlius  M^elhu,  die  jpt 
tor  of  Macedonia,  had  shewn  all  possible  fiabssnae 

towards  the  Achaeans,  and  a  willingness  te  cor 
to  a  peaceable  understanding  with  these.  1^ 
conduct  was  explained  by  Critdais  as  s  vm- 
quenoe  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  iUaai. 
who,  he  said,  did  not  dare  to  ngnture  apoa  s  n 
with  the  Achaeans.  In  addition  to  this,  k  as- 
trived  to  inspire  the  Achaeans  with  the  ^n^^ 
forming  alliances  with  powerful  princes  and  rtsKi 
But  this  hope  was  almost  compfetdy  diiiyywrtfi 
and  the  Achaeans  rushed  into  a  war  witk  ^ 
gigantic  powers  of  Rome,  in  whidi  every  ses^ 
person  must  have  seen  that  deetmctim  htitd 
them.  In  the  spring  of  b.  c.  146,  Critobis  asa^ 
ed  with  a  considenble  aimy  of  Achaeans  tsvs* 
Thermopylae,  partly  to  rouse  all  Ottece  fee  aF 
neral  insurrection  against  Rome,  and  paitiy  f 
chastise  Heracleia,  near  mount  Oeta,  whid  ^ 
abandoned  the  cause  of  the  Arhneaais.  Hetels 
even  now  offered  his  hand  for  recoodfiatifla ;  ^ 
when  his  proposals  were  rejected,  and  he  koespt 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  neighbo«irhood  of  HcR- 
cleia,  Critolaiis  at  once  laiMd  the  siege  if  ^ 
town,  quitted  his  position,  and  fled  soatbw^ 
Metellus  followed  and  overtook  him  near  the  to«< 
of  Scarphea  in  Locris,  where  he  gained  n  ^. 
but  brilliant  victory  over  the  Aduusana.  A  inti 
number  of  the  hitter  fell,  and  1000  of  thea*<P 
made  prisoners  by  the  Romans.  Ciitolais  Ub*^ 
was  never  heard  of  after  this  battle.  livy  (J^ 
52)  states,  that  he  poisoned  himwlf,  \rA  it  ih* 
more  probable  that  be  perished  in  theses  «<^ 
marshes  on  the  const.  Critolaiis  was  the  asar 
diate  cause  of  the  war  whidi  terminated  is  ^ 
destruction  of  Corinth  and  put  an  end  to  Ae  p^S- 
tical  existence  of  Greece.  H»  plan  of  off^ 
Rome  at  that  time  by  force  of  arms  was  ^  ^ 
spring  of  a  mad  brain,  and  the  way  in  vist^  ^ 
proceeded  in  carrying  it  into  effect  diewed  «*•** 
contemptible  and  cowardly  dcmagogoe  \»  ^^ 
(Polyb.  xxxviii.  2,  &c  xl.  l,&c.;  Pans.  viLetU 
and  15;  Florus,  iL  16;  Cic.  <fc ATot Dtor. E » • 
Niebuhr,  Hid.  xfRome,  voL  iv.  p.  304,  &t)  [I^^j 
CRITON  {Kpirw)y  of  Athens,  the  friend  ai 
disciple  of  Sociates,  is  more  cdebnted  in  latif^ 
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fin*  his  lore  and  afieetion  for  hit  master,  whom  he 
generoiisly  8upp6rted  with  his  fortone  (Diog. 
Laeit.  il  20,  121 ),  than  as  a  philosopher  himselt 
Aceordingly,  whenever  he  is  introdnoed  in  Phito*s 
dialo^es,  his  attachment  to  Socrates  is  extolled, 
and  not  hit  philosophical  talents.  It  was  Criton 
who  had  made  every  arrangement  for  the  escape 
of  Socmtes  firom  prison,  and  who  tried,  in  vain,  to 
perraade  him  to  fly,  as  we  see  from  Plato*s  dia- 
logae  named  after  him;  and  it  was  Criton  also 
who  closed  the  eyes  of  the  dying  philosopher. 
{?\aLPkaedon^p,US^a.)  Criton  applied  his  great 
riches,  which  are  mentioned  hy  Socrates  in  a  jocose 
way  in  the  Euthydemns  of  Pkto  (p.  304,  c.),  to 
the  noblest  purposes.  His  sons,  of  whom  he  pos- 
aeflsed  four  according  to  Diogenes  Laertins  (iL 
121),  and  two  according  to  Plato  (Evihydenu  p. 
360,  with  HeindorTs  note),  were  likewise  disciples 
of  Socntes.  The  eldest  of  them  was  Critobidus. 
[Crttobulus.] 

Criton  wrote  seventeen  dialognet-on  philoso- 
phical subjects,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  by 
Diogenes  Laertins  (L  &).  Among  these  there 
was  one  *^  On  Poetics**  (Iltp)  nodrrunyf),  which 
il  the  only  work  on  this  subject  mentioned  in  the 
hiitory  of  Greek  literature  before  the  work  of 
Aristotle.  (The  passages  in  PIato*s  writings,  in 
which  Criton  is  mentioned,  are  collected  in  Qroen 
nm  Prinsterer,  Proaopograpkia  Plaiomoot  p.  200, 
At,  Lngd.  Bat  1823 ;  comp.  Hermann,  GtadL  und 
»f$lem  der  PlaUm.  PkHotopkie,  I  ^  6^3.)    [A.S.] 

CRITON  (Kpiruy).  1.  Of  Atoae,  a  Pytha- 
gorean  philosopher,  a  fragment  of  whose  work, 
vf^  Tpowotof  iced  iyoBiis  n&X'lh  i*  preserved  by 
Stobaeiis.  (^Senn,  3;  Fabric.  BibL  Orate.  L  pp. 
840,  886.) 

2.  Of  Athxns,  a  comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy, 
of  very  little  note.  Of  his  comedies  there  only 
remain  a  lew  lines  and  three  titles,  A«r«Ao(,  ^lAo- 
Tp<(7pior,  and  VLwiniifia,  (Pollux,  ix.  4.  15,  x. 
7.  35 ;  Ath.  iv.  p.  173,  b. ;  Meineke,  Frog,  Com. 
Cfroac  L  p.  484,  iv.  pp.  537,  538.)  . 

3.  Of  Naxus.    [Eudozus.] 

4^  Of  PmuA,  in  Macedonia,  wrote  historical 
and  descriptive  works,  entitled  IlaAAi^t'iic^  'Xvpa- 
Kowfw  leriffts^  Tl^pau^  SiirtXiiccC,  ^ivpcucovaciv 
''fpcHyiiaif,  and  wtpi  rrls  dpx^f  f^^  Vitut^^vwf, 
(Sidd.  «.  V.)  Immediately  before,  Suidas  has  the 
entry,  Kfyfrwy  fypcnfrfy  ^i'  roU  Terucots.  (Comp. 
$Di(L  «.  V.  yiffoi ;  Steph.  Byz.  rer(a.)  Whether 
this  was  the  same  person  is  not  known.  (Voss. 
Hi9L  Graec  p.  423,  Westennann ;  Ebert,  da  Cri- 
t(me  Pteriota  in  Din,  Sicl^,  138.)        [P.  S.] 

CRITON  (Kpfrvy).  1.  A  physician  at  Rome  in 
the  first  or  second  century  after  Christ,  attached 
to  the  conrt  of  one  of  the  emperors  (GaL  D« 
Ompoa,  Medkam*  tee.  Loeoe^  l  3,  vol.  xii  p.  445), 
probably  Trajan,  A.  D.  98 — 117.  He  is  perhi^s 
the  person  mentioned  by  Martial.  {Epigr,  xi.  60. 
6.)  He  wrote  a  work  on  Cosmetics  {VLocfuiiruoi) 
in  four  books,  which  were  very  popular  in  Galenas 
tune  (ibid.  p.  446)  and  which  contained  almost  all 
that  had  been  written  on  the  same  subject  by 
Heradeidea  of  Tarentum,  Cleopatra,  and  others. 
The  contents  of  each  chapter  of  the  four  books 
have  been  preserved  by  Galen  iibid.\  by  whom 
the  woric  ia  frequently  quoted,  and  have  been  in-* 
ferted  by  Fabridns  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the 
oU  edition  of  his  Bibliotk.  Cfraeca.  He  wrote  also 
a  work  on  Simple  Medicinea  (Tl§pi  rup'AvXaiv 
^oppdKuif)  of  which  the  foorth  book  is  quoted  by 
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Gakn  {De  Compot.  Medicam.  see,  Gm.  iL  1 1,  vi.  1, 
voL  xiii.  pp.  516,  862);  he  is  also  quoted  by 
Aetius  and  Paulus  Aegineta,  and  may  perhaps  be 
the  person  to  whom  one  of  the  letters  of  Apollo- 
nius  of  Tyana  is  addressed.  CEp,  xviL  ed.  Colon. 
Agripp.  1623,  8vo.)  None  of  his  works  are  ex- 
tant, except  a  few  fragments  preserved  by  other 
authors.  He  is  perhi^  the  author  of  a  woik  on 
Cookery,  mentioned  by  Athenaeus.  (xiL  p.  516.) 

2.  Ajiother  physician  of  the  same  name  is  men- 
tioned by  Galen  as  having  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
the  Empirid  in  the  fouith  or  third  century  be- 
fore Christ  (De  Smbfy.  Empir.  c.  1,  voL  ii.  p. 
340,  ed.  Chart.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

L.  CRITO'NIUS,  a  Roman,  who  was  aedilis 
cerealis  in  b.  a  44.  This  office  had  been  instituted 
by  J.  Caesar,  and  Critonius  and  M.  Fannlus  were 
the  first  who  filled  it.  Appian  (B,  C,  iii.  23)  re- 
hites  the  following  oocuirence  re^^ecting  Critonius. 
When  the  Cereuia  were  celebnUed,  uiortly  after 
the  murder  of  Caesar,  and  Octavianus  onected  the 
golden  sella  with  a  crown  in  honour  of  Caesar, — a 
distinction  which  had  been  conferred  upon  the 
dictator  by  a  senatusconsultum, — Critonius  declared 
that  he  would  not  suffer  Caesar  to  be  thna  ho- 
noured in  the  games  for  which  he  (Critonius)  him- 
self had  to  pay  the  expenses.  This  conduct  of  a 
man  who  had  belonged  to  the  party  of  Caesar,  and 
had  been  promoted  by  him  (comp.  Cic.  ad  AtL  xiii. 
21),  is  indeed  surprising;  but  it  may  have  been 
the  consequence  of  a  strong  republican  enthusiasm. 
Another  more  serious  difficulty  is  contained  in  the 
fisct,  that  the  Cerealia,  at  which  Octavianus  is  here 
represented  to  have  been  present,  were  celebrated 
in  the  eariy  part  of  April  (Diet,  of  Ant.  8.9.  Ceteor 
&i),  that  is,  before  the  time  at  which  Octavianus  is 
known  to  have  returned  to  Rome.  Unleas,  there- 
fore, we  suppose  that  there  is  some  blunder  in  the 
account  of  Appian,  we  must  believe  that  the  cele- 
bration of  the  games  in  that  year  was  postponed 
on  account  of  the  great  confusion  that  followed 
after  the  murder  of  Caesar.  (Dmmann,  QeeA. 
JRonu,  I  p.  123.) 

The  annexed  coin  refers  to  this  Critonius.  It 
bean  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Ceres,  and  on 
the  reverse  two  men  sitting,  with  the  legend, 
M.  Fan.  L.  Crit.,  and  it  was  doubtiess  stmdc  by 
order  of  M.  Fannius  and  L.  CriUmins  in  tiie  year 
that  they  were  aediles  cereides.  [L.  S.] 


CRIUS  or  CREIUS  (Kptos\  a  son  of  Uranus 
and  Ge,  and  one  of  the  Titans,  who  was  the  fis- 
ther  of  Astraeus,  PaUas,  and  Perses.  (Hesiod. 
Tieog.  375 ;  ApoUod.  i.  1.  §  3,  2.  §  2.)      [L.  &] 

CRIUS  (KfMof),  son  of  Polycritus,  and  one  of 
the  chief  men  of  Aegina.  When  the  Aq;inetans, 
in  B.  c.  491,  had  submitted  to  the  demand  of 
Dareius  Hystaspis  for  earth  and  water,  Cleomenes 
I.,  king  of  Sparta,  crossed  over  to  the  ishmd  to 
apprehend  those  who  had  chiefly  advised  the  mea- 
sure, but  was  successfully  resisted  by  Crius  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  not  come  with  authority  from 
the  Spartan  goyeinmenty  tinoe  his  ooUeagiie  Dema- 
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ratus  waa  not  with  him.  Cleomenes,  being  ob- 
liged to  withdraw,  consoled  himself  by  a  play  on 
the  words  Kpios  and  Kpt6s  (a  ram),  advising  the 
refiractory  Aeginetan  to  ann  his  horns  with  brass, 
as  he  would  soon  need  all  the  defence  he  could  get. 
(Herod,  yi.  50;  comp.  t.  75.)  It  was  supposed 
that  the  resistance  had  been  privately  encouraged 
by  Demaratus  (vi.  61,  64),  and  on  the  deposition 
of  the  latter,  and  the  appointment  of  Leotychides 
to  the  throne  (vL  65,  66),  Cleomenes  again  went 
to  Aegina  with  his  new  colleague,  and,  having 
seized  Crins  and  others,  deliver^  them  into  the 
custody  of  the  Athenians,  (vi.  73;  comp.  85,  &c.) 
Polycritus,  the  son  of  Crius,  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  b.  c.  480,  and  wiped  off 
the  reproach  of  Medism.    (viiL  92.)       [E.  £.] 

CRIXUS  (Kp^os),  a  Oaul,  was  one  of  the  two 
principal  generals  in  the  army  of  Spartacus,  b.  c 
73.  Two  Roman  armies  had  already  been  de- 
feated by  the  revolted  gladiators  and  dlaves,  when 
Crixus  was  defeated  in  a  battle  near  mount  Oar- 
^us  by  the  consul  L.  Geliius,  in  b.  c.  72. 
Crixus  himself  was  slain,  and  two-thirds  of  his 
army,  which  consisted  of  30,000  men,  were  de- 
stroyed on  the  field  of  battle.  Spaitacus  soon 
after  sacrificed  300  Roman  captives  to  the  manes 
of  Crixus.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  1 16,  Ac ;  Liv.  Epit, 
95,  96 ;  Sail.  Froffm.  Hist,  Ub.  iii.)  [L.  S.] 

CRO'BYLUS  (Kpe^vAof),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  who  is  redconed  among  Uie  poets  of  the  new 
comedy,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  reaUy  be- 
longed to  the  middle  or  the  new.  About  his  age  we 
vnly  know  for  certain,  that  he  lived  about  or  after 
B.  c.  324,  but  not  how  long  after.  Some  writers  have 
confounded  him  with  Hegesippns.  [Hbohuppcjs.] 
The  following  titles  of  his  plays,  and  a  few  lines, 
are  extant:  *Airaryx^i*i'os^  'AiroAnrovcra, Ycu8v- 
▼o^oXiMa<b5(Athen.  iii.  p.  109,d.,  I07,e.,  vi.  p. 248, 
b.,  258,  b.  c,  viii.  p.  364,  f.,  ix.  p.  384,  c,  x.  p. 
429,  d.,  443, 1 ;  Meineke,  Fraa»  Comm.  Gtuec  i. 
pp.  490,  491,  iv.  pp.  565—569.)  [P.  S.] 

CROCE'ATAS  (Kfwiccciras),  a  surname  of  Zeus, 
derived  firom  a  place,  Croceae,  near  Oythium  in 
Laconia.  (Pans.  iii.  21.  $  4.)  [L.  S.] 

CROCON  {Kf>6K»v)^  the  husband  of  Saesara 
and  father  of  Meganeira.  (Apollod.  iiL  9.  §  1  ; 
Pans.  i.  38.  $  2 ;  comp.  Arcas.)  [Tj.  S.J 

CROCUS,  the  beloved  friend  of  Smilax,  was 
changed  by  the  gods  into  a  saffron  plant,  becuise 
he  loved  without  being  loved  again.  According  to 
another  tradition,  he  was  metamorphosed  by  his 
friend  Hermes,  who  had  killed  him  in  a  game  of 
discus.  (Or.  Met  iv.  283 ;  Serv.  ad  Virg,  Oeorg, 
iv.  182.)  [L.  &] 

CROESUS  (Kpouros),  the  last  king  of  Lydia, 
of  the  family  of  the  Memmadae,  was  the  son  of 
Alyattes  ;  his  mother  was  a  Carian.  At  the  age 
of  thirty-five,  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  king- 
dom of  Lydia.  (&  c.  560.)  Difficulties  have  been 
raised  about  this  date,  and  there  are  very  strong 
reasons  for  believing  that  Croesus  was  associated  in 
the  kingdom  during  his  fiither's  life,  and  that  the 
earlier  events  of  his  reign,  as  recorded  by  Herodo- 
tus, belong  to  this  period  of  joint  government. 
(Qinton  F,  H,  ii.  pp.  297,  298.)  We  are  ex- 
pressly told  that  he  was  made  satrap  of  Adramyt- 
tium  and  the  plain  of  Thebe  about  a  c.  574  or 
572.  (Nicol.  Damasc  p.  243,  ed.  Cor.,  supoosed 
to  be  taken  from  the  Lydian  history  of  Xantnus  ; 
Fischer,  OHeekuoke  ZeUU^dn^  s.  a.  572  B.  c.) 
He  made  war  first  on  the  Ephesians,  and  afWr- 
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wards  on  the  other  Ionian  and  Aeoliin  dtMrf 
A«a  Minor,  all  of  which  he  reduced  to  tbe  p^ 
ment  of  tribute.     He  was  meditati]^  an  sttesqit 
to  subdue  the  insular  Greeks  also,  vhen  ehba 
Bias  or  Pittacus  turned  him    from  hii  pwpw 
by  a  clever  fiible  (Herod,  i.  27);  and  instead  of 
attacking  the  islanders  he  made  an  sUiaiKe  wid 
them.    Croesus  next  turned  his  arms  agsiast  ^ 
peoples  of  Asia  Minor  wMt  of  the  iiTer  Halji, 
all  of  whom  he  subdued  except  the  Lyoaai  uH 
Cilidans.    His  dMninions  now  extended  Srnb  ^ 
northern  and  western  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  to  tke 
Halys  on  the  east  and  the  Taurus  on  the  laatl^ 
and  included  the  Lydians,  Phrygians,  Ujbibi, 
Mariandynians,  Chalybea,  Paphkgoiiiaos,  the  TV- 
nian  and   Bithynian  Thzadans,  the  Cansni,  !•• 
nians,  Dorians,  Aeolians,  and  Pamphylimi.   Tb 
fome  of  his  power  and  wealth  drew  to  kis  eont 
at  Sardis  all  the  wise  men  (tfo^ctfrof)  of  Gieeee, 
and  among  them  Solon.    To  him  the  king  c^ 
bited  all  Us  treasures,  and  then  asked  h»  wl» 
was  the  happiest  man  he  bad  ever  seen.    Tk 
reply  of  Solon,  teaching  that  no  man  ikoild  k 
deemed  happy  till  he  had  finished  his  fife  is  i 
happy  way,  may  be  read  in  the  beaatifiil  iHai»- 
tive  of  Herodotos.    After  the  depaitoie  of  Siks, 
Croesus  was  visited  with  a  divine  letiibatiflB  f« 
his  pride.    He  had  two  soiia,  of  whoa  one  to 
dumb,  but  the  other  excelled  aQ  his  ccmadet  k 
manly  accomfdishments.      His  name  vu  htf*. 
Croesus  had  a  dream  that  Atys  should  pcnsi  ^ 
an  iron-pointed  weapon,  and  in  spite  of  aD  U 
precautions,  an  accident  fulfilled  the  dieaa.   Hii 
other  son  lived  to  save  his  fiither'^  life  by  waAAati 
regaining  the  power  of  speech  when  he  saw  0«> 
sus  in  danger  at  the  taking  of  Sardis.    Adwtai, 
the  unfortunate  shiyer  of  Atyi,  killed  kioiself  « 
his  tomb,  and  Croesus  gave  hiniself  op  to  %nAit 
two  years.    At  the  end  of  that  time  the  grovisf 
power  of  Cyrus,  who  had  recently  subdued  the  Me- 
dian kingdom,  excited  the  apprebauion  of  Croeaii 
and  he  conceived  the  idea  of  pnttii^  dowa  tk 
Persians  before  their  empire  became  firm,    fieftve, 
however,  venturing  to  attack  Cyrus,  he  ktokid  » 
the  Greeks  for  aid,  and  to  their  ocades  for  esn- 
sel ;  and  in  both  points  he  was  deceived,   b 
addition  to  the  oracles  among  Uie  Orceks,  he  c»- 
sulted  that  of  Ammon  in  Lybia  ;  but  first  be  ^ 
their  truth  to  the  test  by  sending  mesacB^rfs  te 
inquire  of  them  at  a  certain  time  what  he  ns 
then  doing.    The  replies  of  the  oracle  of  Aapka- 
raUs  and  that  of  the  Delphi  at  Pytho  were  ««- 
rect ;  that  of  the  latter  is  preserred  by  HerodflOk 
To  these  oracles,  and  especially  to  that  at  PjrtK 
Croesus  sent  rich  presents,  and  charged  the  hasm 
of  them  to  inquire  whether   be  shoold  wat^ 
against  the  Persians,  and  whether  thne  n  ^ 
people  whom  he  ought  to  make  his  aDies.    Tb« 
reply  of  both  oracles  was,  that,  if  he  naithed 
against  the  Persians,  he  wovld  orerthrov  a  pm 
empire,  and  both  advised  him  to  make  allies  </tb» 
most  powerful  among  the  Greeks.    He  of  <c«x«e 
understood  the  response  to  refer  to  the  Peisaa 
empire,  and  not,  as  the  priests  explained  it  sfter 
the  event,  to  his  own;  and  he  sent  pRtortsto 
each  of  the  Delphiana,  who  in  retam  gtaated  la 
him  and  his  people  Uie  priviksea  oC  pnocity  is 
consulting  the  oiade,  exemption  mnn  diazges,  sad 
the  chief  seat  at  festivak  {irp<^twm(b^  ni  dn- 
Xcfili'  mJ  irpocSpfijy),  and  that  any  one  of  thoa 
might  at  any  time  obtain  certain  i^ta  of  dtixia* 
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•hip  (7«i^a#a4  AcA^y).    Crftrat,  having  now 
the  mott  snboiinded  confidence  in  Uie  oracfe,  oon- 
mlted  it  for  the  third  time,  asking  whether  hit 
monarchy  would  last  long.    The  Pythia  replied 
that  he  shoold  flee  along  the   Hennos,  when  a 
male  became  king  over  the  Modes.    By  this  mule 
was  signified  Cyrus,  who  was  descended  of  two 
di&rent  nations,  his  feither  being  a  Persian,  but 
his  mother  a  Mede.    Croesos,  however,  thought 
that  a  mule  would  never  be  king  over  the  Modes, 
and  proceeded  confidently  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  oracle  about  making  allies  of  the  Greeks. 
Upon  inquiry,  he  found  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Athenians  were  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Oxeeka;  bat  that  the  Athenians  were  distrKted 
by  the  civil  dissensions  between  Peisistratus  and 
the  Alcmaeonidae,  while  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
just  come  off  victorious  firom  a  long  and  dangerous 
war  with  the  people  of  Tegea.    Croesus  Uierefore 
sent  presents  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  a  re- 
quest for  their  alliance,  and  his  request  was  grant- 
ed by  the  Lacedaemonians,  on  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously conferred  a  fiivour.    All  that  they  did  for 
him,  however,  was  to  send  a  present,  which  never 
reached  him.     Croesus,  having  now  fiiUy  deter- 
mined on  the  war,  in  spite  of  ute  sood  advice  of  a 
Lydian  named  Sandanis  (Herod,  i.  71 X  and  hav- 
ing some  time  before  made  a  league  with  Amasis, 
king  of  Egypt,  and  Labynetus,  king  of  the  Baby- 
loniana,  nuuched  across  the  Halya,  which  was  the 
boandaiy  betweeen  the  MedoPersian  empire  and 
hU  own.    The  pretext  for  his  aggression  was  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  brother-in-law  Astyages, 
whom  Cyrus  had  deposed  firom  the  throne  of  Media. 
He  wasted  the  country  of  the  Cappadocians  (whom 
the   Greeks  called  also  Syrians)  and  took  their 
•trongeet  town,  that  of  the  Pterii,  near  Sinope,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  was  met  by  Cyrus, 
and   they  fought  an  indecisive  battle,  which  was 
broken  oiBf  by  night    (a  a  546.)    The  following 
day,  as  Cyrus  did  not  offa  battle,  and  as  his  own 
army  vras  much  inferior  to  the  Persian  in  num- 
bers, Croesus  marched  back  to  Sardis,  with  the 
intention  of  summoning  his  allies  and  recruiting 
bis  ovm  forces,  and  then  renewing  the  war  on  the 
return  of  spring.     Accordingly,  he  sent  heralds  to 
the  Aefgyptians,  Babybnians,  and  Lacedaemonians, 
leqoeating  their  aid  at  Sardis  in  five  months,  and 
in  tlie  meantime  he  disbanded  all  his  meiteenary 
troop*.       Cyrus,  however,  pursued  him   with  a 
rapidity  which  he  had  not  expected,  and  appeared 
before    Sardis  before  his  approach  could  be  an- 
nounoecL    Croesus  led  out  his  Lydian  cavalry  to 
battle,   and  was  totally  defeated.     In  this  battle 
Cyma  is  said  to  have  employed  the  stratagem  of 
opp€ming  his  camels  to  the  enemy *s  horses,  which 
could  not  endure  the  noise  or  odour  of  the  camels. 
Crt>ea(ixa«  being  now  shut  up  in  Sardis,  sent  again 
to  haaien  his  allies.     One  of  his  emissaries,  named 
Borybatus,  betrayed  his  counseb  to  Cyrus  [Eu- 
B.vBAXt7fi],  and    hefort  any  help  could    arrive, 
Saniia   'vras  taken  by  the  boldness  of  a  Mardian, 
^who   fbuxid  an  unprotected  point  in  its  defences, 
after  Croesus  had  reigned  14  years,  and  had  been 
hemi^cd.    14  days.    (Near  the  end  of  546,  B.  c) 
Croemam  was  taken  alive,  and  devoted  to  the  flames 
by     Cyrus,    together    with    14    Lydian    youths, 
arobmhly    »  a  thanksgiving  sacrifice  to  the  god 
irbom  the  Persians  worship  in  the  symbol  of  fire. 
Ou^  aa  Croesus  stood  in  fetters  upon  the  pyre,  the 
^^rniM»g   ^  Solon  came  to  his  mind,  and  having 
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broken  a  long  silence  with  a  groan,  he  thrice 
uttered  the  name  of  Solon.  Cyrus  inquired  who 
it  was  tiiat  he  called  on,  and,  upon  hearing  the 
story,  repented  of  his  purpose,  and  ordered  the 
fire  to  be  quenched.  When  this  could  not  be 
done,  Croesus  prayed  aloud  with  tears  to  Apollo, 
by  all  the  presents  he  had  given  him,  to  save  him 
now,  and  immediately  the  fire  was  quenched  by  a 
storm  of  rain.  Believing  that  Croesus  was  under 
a  special  divine  protection,  and  no  doubt  also 
struck  by  the  warning  of  Solon,  Cyrus  took 
Croesus  for  his  friend  and  counsellor,  and  gave  him 
for  an  abode  the  city  of  Barene,  near  Ecbatana. 
In  his  expedition  against  the  Masngetae,  Cyrus  had 
Croesus  with  him,  and  followed  his  advice  about 
the  passage  of  the  Aiaxes.  Before  passing  the 
river,  however,  he  tent  him  back  to  Persia,  with 
his  own  son  Cambyses,  whom  he  chaiged  to  ho- 
nour Croesus,  and  Croesus  to  advise  his  son. 
When  Cambyses  came  to  the  throne,  and  invaded 
Egypt,  Croesus  accompanied  him.  In  the  affiur 
of  Prexaspes  and  his  son,  Croesus  at  first  acted 
the  part  of  a  flattering  courtier,  though  not,  as  it 
seems,  witiiont  a  touch  of  irony  (Herod,  iii.  34^ ; 
but,  after  Cambvses  bad  miudered  the  youth, 
Croesus  boldly  admonished  him,  and  was  obliged 
to  fly  for  his  life  firom  the  presence  of  the  king. 
The  servants  of  Cambyses  concealed  him,  thinking 
that  their  master  would  repent  of  having  wished 
to  kill  him.  And  so  it  happened;  but  when 
Cambyses  heard  that  Croesus  was  aUve,  he  said 
that  he  was  glad,  but  he  ordered  those  who  had 
saved  him  to  bis  put  to  death  for  their  disobedience. 
Of  the  time  and  circumstances  of  Croesus^  death 
we  know  nothing.  A  few  additional,  but  unim- 
portant incidents  in  his  life,  are  mentioned  by 
Herodotus.  Ctesias^s  account  of  the  taking  of 
Sardis  is  somewhat  difierent  firom  that  of  Hero- 
dotus. (Herod.  L  6,  7,  26—94,  180,  155,  207, 
208,  iiL  14,  34—36,  v.  86,  vi  87,  125,  viil 
35 ;  Ctesias,  Penioa^  4,  ed.  Lion,  19.  Phot.  Cbd. 
72,  p.  36,  Bekker;  Ptol.  Hephaest  ap.  Phot  CknL 
190,  p.  146,  b.  21,  148,  b.  31 ;  Plut.  ScL  27 ; 
Diod.  ix.  2,  25—27,  29,  31—34,  xvi.  56; 
Justin  i,  7.)  Xenophon,  in  his  historical  romance, 
gives  some  further  particulan  about  Croesus  which 
are  unsupported  by  any  other  testimony  and 
opposed  to  that  of  Herodotus,  with  whom,  how- 
ever, he  for  the  most  part  agrees.  {Vvrop  i*  5, 
ii.  l,iv.  I,2,vi2,vil  1— 4,viii.2.)     [P.  S.] 

CROMUS  (Kfw/tos),  a  son  of  Poseidon,  from 
whom  Cromyon  in  the  territory  of  Corinth  was 
believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Pans.  ii.  1. 
§  3.)  A  son  of  Lycaon  likewise  bore  this  name. 
(Pans.  viii.  3.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CRO'NIDES  or  CRONI'ON  (Kpor(8i|j  or 
Kpwim¥\  a  patronymic  from  Cronus,  and  very 
commonly  given  to  Zeus,  the  son  of  Cronus.  (Horn, 
//.i.  528,  u.  Ill,  Ac.)  [L.a] 

CRO^NIUS  (Kp6vtos),  the  name  of  two  mythi- 
cal personages,  the  one  a  son  of  Zeus  by  the 
nymph  Himalia  (Diod.  v.  55),  and  the  other  a 
suitor  of  Hippodameia,  who  was  killed  by  Oeno- 
mans.   (Pans.  vi.  21.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

CRO'NIUS  (Kf»^i'«oj),  a  Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher. (Porphyr.  VU,  Flat,  20 ;  Euseb.  Hid,  Eedeu 
vi.  19.)  Nemesius  (<fe  Atnm,  2,  p.  35)  mentions 
a  work  of  his  irtpl  ttoXiyy^vwlaSy  and  Orisen  is 
said  to  have  diligenUv  studied  the  works  of  Cro- 
nius.  (Suid.  «.v.*Xlpi7fn|f.)  Porphyrins  also  states, 
that  he  endeavoured  to  explain  Uie  febles  of  the 
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Homeric  poems  in  a  philosophical  manner.  This 
IS  all  we  know  about  Cronius,  although  he  appears 
to  hare  been  very  distinguished  among  the  latw 
Pythagoreans.    ,  [L.  S.] 

CRO'NIUS,  an  engraver  of  gems,  who  lived 
between  the  times  of  Alexander  and  Augustus. 
(Plin.  H,  N,  zxzviL  4 ;  Visconti,  Oeuv,  dio,  iL 
p.  123.)  [L.  U.] 

CRONUS  {yip6poi%  a  son  of  Uranus  and  Qe, 
and  the  youngest  among  the  Titans.  He  was 
married  to  Rhea,  by  whom  he  became  the  &ther  of 
Hestia,  Demeter,  Hera,  Hades,  Poseidon,  and 
Zeus.  Cheiron  is  also  called  a  son  of  Cronus. 
(Hesiod.  Theog,  187,  452,  &c. ;  Apollod.  i  1.  §  3, 
&c)  At  the  instigation  of  his  mother,  Cronus  un- 
manned his  &ther  for  having  thrown  the  Cyclopes, 
who  were  likewise  his  children  by  Oe,  into  Tar- 
tarus. Out  of  the  blood  thus  shed  sprang  up  the 
Erinnyes.  When  the  Cyclopes  were  delivered 
from  Tartarus,  the  government  of  the  world  was 
taken  from  Uranus  and  given  to  Cronus,  who  in 
his  turn  lost  it  through  2^us,  as  was  predicted  to 
him  by  Ge  and  Uranus.  [Zsus.]  The  Romans 
identified  their  Satumus  with  the  Cronus  of  the 
Greeks.     [Saturnc&J  [L.  S.] 

CROTUS  {yip6rot\  a  son  of  Pan  by  Eupheme, 
the  nurse  of  the  Muses,  with  whom  he  was  brought 
up,  and  at  whose  request  he  was  placed  among  the 
stars  as  Sagittarius,  as  he  had  been  a  skilful  shooter. 
(Hygin.  Fab,  224 ;  Poa  Astr,  ii.  77.)    [L.  &] 

CRUS,  an  agnomen  of  L.  Comdius  Lentnlus, 
consul,  B.  c.  49.    [Lxntulu&] 

CTEATUS.    [MoLioNisi] 

CTE'SIAS  (KTiJ<riof).  1.  Of  Cnidus  in  Caria, 
and  a  son  of  Ctesiochus  or  Ctesiarchus.  (Snid. 
t.  o.  Kn^im;  Eudocia,  p.  268 ;  Txetz.  CkU,  i.  82.) 
Cnidus  was  celebrated  from  eariy  times  as  a  seat 
of  medical  knowledge,  and  Cteuas,  who  himsdf 
belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Asdepiadae,  was  a 
physician  by  profession.  He  was  a  contemporary 
of  Xenophon ;  and  if  Herodotus  lived  till  b.c.  425, 
or,  according  to  some,  even  till  b.  c.  408,  Ctesias 
may  be  called  a  contempoTary  of  Herodotus. 
He  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  Persia  at  the 
court  of  king  Artaxerxes  Bremen,  as  private  phy- 
sician to  the  king.  (Stiab.  xiv.  p.  656.)  Diodoras 
(ii.  32)  states,  &t  Ctesias  was  made  prisoner  by 
the  Idng,  and  that  owing  to  his  great  skill  in  me- 
dicine, lie  was  afterwards  drawn  to  the  court,  and 
was  highly  honoured  there.  This  statement, 
which  contains  nothing  to  suggest  the  time  when 
Ctesias  was  made  prisoner,  has  been  referred  by 
some  critics  to  the  war  between  Artazores 
and  his  brother,  Cvrus  the  Younger,  b.  c.  401. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  Ctesias  is  already  men- 
tioned, during  that  war,  as  accompanying  the  king. 
(Xen.  Anab,  i.  8.  $  270  Moreover,  if  as  Diodorus 
and  Tsetses  state,  Ctesias  remained  seventeen 
years  at  the  court  of  Persia,  and  returned  to  his 
native  country  in  b.  c.  398  (Diod.  xiv.  46 ;  comp. 
Plut  4^^^o*'  21)9  i^  foUovrs,  that  he  must  have 
gone  to  Persia  long  before  the  battle  of  Cunaza, 
that  is,  about  B.  c.  415.  The  statement,  that 
Ctesias  entered  Persia  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  has 
been  doubted ;  and  if  we  consider  the  fiivour  with 
which  other  Greek  physicians,  such  as  Democedes 
and  Hippocrates  were  treated  and  how  they  were 
sought  for  at  the  court  of  Persia,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  Ctesias  may  have  been  invited  to  the 
court ;  but  the  express  statement  of  Diodorus,  that 
he  was  made  a  prisoner  cannot  be  upset  by  such  a 
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mere  probability.  '  There  are  two  aecoonta  m- 
pecting  his  return  to  Cnidus.  It  took  plaee  A  the 
time  when  Conon  was  in  Cyprus.  Ctesiaa  hinself 
had  simply  stated,  that  he  asked  Aztaxecxes  and 
obtained  from  him  the  penmssaon  to  r^on.  Ae- 
oording  to  the  other  account,  Conon  sent  a  letter 
to  the  king,  in  whidi  he  nve  him  advice  as  to  tbe 
means  of  humbling  tbe  LaoedacsDoniatts.  Coimb 
requested  the  bearer  to  get  the  letter  detivefcd  tt 
the  king  by  some  of  tibe  Gredca  who  were  stayin; 
at  his  court  When  the  letttf  was  given  lor  this 
purpose  to  Ctesias,  the  latter  iBiertea  a  paaage  in 
which  he  made  Conon  desire  the  king  to  wmi 
Ctesias  to  the  west,  as  he  would  be  a  very  aaefiri 
person  there.  (Plut  ArUu.  21.)  Tbe  latter  a^ 
count  is  not  recommended  by  any  stroi^  intensl 
probability;  and  the  simple  statement  of  Cte«BS 
nimself  seems  to  be  more  entitled  to  credit  Hev 
long  Ctesias  survived  his  retain  to  Cnidoa  is  na- 
known. 

During  his  stay  in  Perna,  Ctesoaa  galhered  sE 
the  infbnnation  that  was  attainable  in  that  cma- 
try,  and  wrote  —  1.  A  sreat  work  on  the  hiaCoiy 
of  Persia  {Ji§pauc£)  wiui  the  view  of  giviiig  his 
countrymen  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  tint 
empire  than  they  possessed,  and  to  refiite  tbe 
errors  current  in  Greece,  which  had  arisen  pnnly 
from  ignorance  and  partly  from  the  national  Tnaity 
of  the  Greeks.  The  materials  lor  his  histasy,  » 
&r  as  he  did  not  describe  events  of  which  ke  had 
been  an  eye-witness,  he  derived,  aocordii^  ta  ^ 
testimony  of  Diodorus,  from  the  Penian  arehites 
(Si^pcu  fiaffiKuBai\  or  the  official  hiirtorf  of  the 
Persian  empire,  which  was  written  in 
with  a  law  of  die  country.  Thia  importaat 
of  Ctesias,  which,  like  that  of  Herodotan,  was 
written  in  tbe  Ionic  dialect,  ctnuisted  of  tpiaaj- 
three  books.  The  first  six  contained  the  Idataiy 
of  the  great  Assyrian  monaidiy  down  to  tke  frnm- 
datifin  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  It  is  fior  this 
reason  that  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  656^  speaks  of  flrrisi  aa 

next  seven  books  contained  the  hist0*7  of  Pcnia 
down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Xerxea,  and  tks 
remaining  ten  earned  the  history  down  to  the  Inm 
when  Ctesias  left  Persia,  i  e.  to  the  year  bl  c  3M. 
(Diod.  xiv.  46.)    The  form  and  s^le  oftlds  weA 
were  of  considerable  merit,  and  its  loss  aaaj  ht 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  serious  for  the  liiatiiij 
of  the  East    (Dionys.  HaL  Dt  Cbm/K  Vew^  l«; 
Demetr.  PhaL/>0£2oeii<.§§212,215.)    Afi 
is  now  extant  of  it  is  a  meagre 
Photius  (Cod,  72),  and  a  number  of 
which  are  preserved^in  Diodorus, 
tarch,  and  others.     Of  the  first  portion,  which 
contained  the  hisUny  of  Assjiia,    there  is  as 
abrid^ent  in  Photius,  and  ^  we  pMsfss  of  that 
part  18  contained  in  the  second  book  of  Diiidwiii. 
which  seems  to  be  taken  almost  entirely  tnmm  Cte^ 
sias.    There  we  find  that  the  aeooontsef  Cteaiaa, 
especially  in  their  chronology,  differ  fonaiiliiialilj 
from  those  of  Berosns,  who  likewise  derived  hm 
information  from  eastern  soozeea.    These  iliaaii 
pancies  can  only  be  explained  by  the  foct,  tlMi  tike 
annals  used  by  the  two  historians  wen 
different  places  and  under  different 
The  chronicles  used  by  Ctesiaa 
official  persons,  and  those  used  by 
the  work  of  priests ;  both  therefeie 
from  a  different  point  of  view,  and  neitbtf  w 
haps  strictly  true  in  all  ita  detaik    1W 


CTESIAS. 

Cleiiai*8  work  which  contained  the  history  of 
Persia,  that  is,  from  the  sixth  book  to  the  end,  is 
wsMwhat  better  known  from  the  extracts  which 
Pbotius  made  from  it,  and  which  are  still  extant. 
Here  again  Ctesias  is  freqaently  at  variance  with 
other  Greek  writers,  espMnally  with  Herodotus. 
To  accoont  for  this,  we  must  remember,  that  he  is 
expiesslj  reported  to  have  written  his  work  with 
the  intention  of  correcting  the  erroneous  notions 
aboBt  Persia  in  Greece ;  and  if  this  was  the  case, 
the  reader  must  naturally  be  prepared  to  find  the 
aoeoonts  of  Ctesias  difiering  from  those  of  others. 
It  is  moreover  not  improbaUe,  that  the  Peiaian 
chnmides  were  as  partial  to  the  Persians,  if  not 
more  so,  as  the  aooounts  written  by  Greeks  were 
to  the  Greeks.    These  considerations  sufficiently 
accoont,  in  oar  opinion,  for  the  difierenoes  existing 
between  the  statements  of  Ctesias  and  other  writ- 
ers; and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  charging 
him,  as  some  have  done,  with  wilfully  fidsifying 
history.    It  is  at  least  certain,  that  there  can  be 
00  poutive  evidence  for  such  a  serious  charge. 
The  court  cbronides  of  Persia  ^>pear  to  have  con- 
tained chiefly  the  history  of  the  royal  fimiily,  the 
occanencefl  at  the  court  and  the  seraglio,  the  in- 
trigues of  the  women  and  eunuchs,  and  the  insur- 
rections of  aatxiqps  to  make  themselves  independent 
of  the  great  monarch.      Soidaa  (a.  v.  Ild^iXa) 
maitioBft,  tbat  Pamphila  made  an  abridgment  of 
the  work  of  Ctesias,  probably  the  Persica,  in  three 
books. 

Another  work,  for  which  Ctesias  also  collected 

his  materials  during  his  stay  in  Persia,  was — 2,  A 

bvatise  on  India  (  Mucd)  in  one  book,  of  which 

we  likewise  possess  an  abridgment  in  Photins, 

and  a  great  number  of  fragments  preserved  in  other 

writers.      The  description  refers  chiefly  to  the 

nortb-weatem  port  of  India,  and  is  principally 

confined  to  a  description  of  the  natural  history,  the 

prodnee  of  the  soil,  and  the  animals  and  men  of 

Ii^ia.       In  this  description  truth  is  to  a  great 

extent  ndxed  up  with  fitbles,  and  it  seems  to  be 

mainlr  owing  to  this  work  that  Ctesias  was  looked 

upon  in  later  times  as  an  author  who  deserved  no 

mlit.     But  if  his  aceotmt  of  India  is  looked  upon 

^rom  a  proper  point  of  view,  it  does  not  in  any  way 

leaerve  to  be  treated  wiUi  contempt.    Ctesias  him- 

elf  never  visited  India,  and  his  work  was  the  first 

0  tbe  Greek  language  that  was  written  upon  that 

mntry  :   he  could  do  nothing  more  than  lay  before 

ia  conn  try  len  that  which  was  known  or  believed 

boat  India  among  the  Persians.    His  Indica  must 

terefbve  be  regarded  as  a  picture  of  India,  such  as 

was  conceived  by  the  Persians.     Many  things 

his  deacriptioa  which  were  formeriy  looked  upon 

fitboloua,  nave  been  proved  by  the  more  recent 

•ooTeries  in  India  to  be  founded  on  fects. 

Ctemam  also  wrote  several  other  woriu,  of  which, 

wever,  "we  know  little  more  than  their  titles: 

5 J  -«rere 3.  Ilfpl  'Ofwr,  which  consisted  of  at 

»t  two  books.  (Plut  de  Ftm,  21  ;  Stob.  Front, 
18.)  4.  TltplvKovs  *Aatas  (Steph.  Byz.  t.  o. 
fv^osY,  -which  is  perhi^M  the  same  as  the  U§ptt/i- 
nr  afwliicb  Stephanus  Byzantius  («.  v,  Kwrirri) 
tea  the  third  book.  5.  Iltpi  TloTafuip  (Plut. 
F'imv*  10)"»  and  6.  Ilepl  T«y  jwrd  Tfjp  'Aalav 
iv^.  It  has  been  inferred  from  a  passage  in 
^n  (w^.  P*  ^^%  ^  Basil.),  that  Ctesias  also 
Ce  on  medicine,  but  no  accounts  of  his  medical 
1^  havo  csome  down  to  us. 
he   Abridgment  which  Photius  made  of   the 
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Persica  and  Indica  of  Ctesias  were  printed  sepa* 
rately  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1557  and  1594,  8vo., 
and  were  also  added  to  his  edition  of  Herodotus. 
After  his  time  it  became  customary  to  print  the 
remains  of  Ctesias  as  an  a.^ppendlx  to  Herodotus. 
The  first  separate  edition  oif  those  abridgments, 
together  with  the  firagments  preserved  in  other 
writers,  is  that  of  A.  Lion,  Gottingen,  1823,  8vo., 
with  critical  notes  and  a  Latin  translation.  A 
more  c(»nplete  edition,  with  an  introductory  essay 
on  the  life  and  writings  of  Ctesias,  is  that  of  Bahr, 
Frankfort,  1824,  8vo.  (Compare  Fabric  BiU. 
Graec  ii.  p.  740,  &c  ;  Rettig,  Oeaoe  Oudu  Vita 
cum  appendiot  de  lArit  Ctesias,  Hanov.  1827,8vo.; 
K.  L.  Blum,  Herodoi  mid  ClaiaM,  Heidelb.  1836, 
8vo.) 

2.  Of  Ephesus,  an  epic  poet,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  (de  Flvm,  18)  as  the  author  of  an  epic 
poem,  Iltpffiits,  His  age  is  quite  unknown.  Welcker 
(Der  Epiedk,  Cyd,  p.  50)  considers  this  Ctesias  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Musaeus  (which  he  r^ards  as 
a  fictitious  name)  of  Ephesua  to  whom  Suidas  and 
Eudoda  ascribe  an  epic  poem,  Perseis,  in  ten  books. 
But  this  is  a  mere  conjecture,  in  support  of  which 
little  can  be  said.  [L.  8.] 

CTESrBIUS  (Kvt}<r(ffios).  1.  A  Greek  histo- 
rian, who  probably  lived  at  the  time  of  the  first 
Ptolemies,  or  at  least  after  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
for  we  learn  from  Plutarch  (Dem,  5),  that  Hermip- 
pus  of  Smyrna  referred  to  him  as  hiis  authority  for 
some  statement  respecting  Demosthenes.  Accord- 
ing to  ApoUodorus  (op.  Pkl^on,  de  Lomffoev.  2), 
Ctesibius  died  during  a  walk  at  the  age  of  104, 
and  according  to  Lucian  (Macrob.  22),  at  the  age 
of  124  years.  Whether  he  was  the  author  of  a 
woric,  UtfH  ^iAo(ro^as,  referred  to  by  Plutarch 
(  F«e.  JT  OraL  p.  844,  c)  is  uncertain. 

2.  A  Cynic  philosopher,  a  native  of  Cbalcis  and 
a  friend  of  Menedemus.  According  to  Athenaeus, 
who  relates  an  anecdote  about  him,  he  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Antigonus,  king  of  Macedonia.  (Atheiu  L 
p.15,  iv.  p.162.)  [L.  S.] 

CTESI'BIUS  (KTUffiem),  celebrated  for  his 
mechanical  inventions,  was  bom  at  Alexandria, 
and  lived  probably  about  b.  c  250,  in  the  reigns 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Euergetes,  though 
Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  174)  says,  that  he  flourished  in 
the  time  of  the  second  Eueigetes.  His  fiither  was 
a  barber,  but  his  own  taste  led  him  to  devote  hini- 
sdf  to  mechanics.  He  is  said  to  have  invented  a 
clepsydra  or  water-clock,  a  hydraulic  organ  {u9pm>- 
Xis)  and  other  machines,  and  to  have  been  the  first 
to  discover  the  elastic  force  of  air  and  apply  it  as  a 
moving  pow^.  Vitruvius  (lib.  viL  praef.)  men- 
tions him  as  an  author,  but  none  of  his  works  re- 
main. He  was  the  teacher,  and  has  been  supposed 
to  have  been  the  fother,  of  Hero  Alexandrinus,  whose 
treatise  called  /ScAoiroilird  has  also  sometimes  been 
attributed  to  bim.  (Vitruv.  ix.  9,  x.  12 ;  Plin.  //. 
AT.  viL  37 ;  Athen.  iv.  p.  174,  xi.  p.  497 ;  Philo 
Byzant.  ap.  Vet,  Math,  pp.  56,  67,  72  \  Fabric. 
BiU,  Graec  vol.  il  p.  591.)  [W.  F.  D.] 

(TTE'SICLES  (K-njcriJcA^j),  the  author  of  a 
chronological  work  {xpovucd  or  XA^*^))  of  which 
two  fragments  are  pseserved  in  Athenaeus  (vi.  p. 
272,  X.  p.  445.)  [US.] 

CTE'SICLESy  the  author  af  a  beautiful  statue 
at  Samos,  about  which  a  similar  story  is  told  by 
Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  606,  a.)  as  that  respecting  the 
injury  sustained  by  the  Cnidian  Venus  of  Praxi- 
teles. [U  U.] 
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CTESIDE'MUS,  a  painter  celebrated  for  two 
pictures;  representing  the  conqnest  of  Oechalia  and 
the  story  of  Laodamia.  (Plm.  H,  N.  xxxv.  40. 
§  33.)  He  was  the  master  of  Antiphilos  (Plin. 
xxzy.  87),  a  contemporary  of  Apelles.    [L.  U.] 

CTESILAUS.     [Cresilaus.] 

CTESI'LOCHUS,  a  painter,  the  pupil  and  per- 
haps  brother  of  Apelles,  known  by  a  ludicrous 
picture  representing  the  birth  of  Bacchus.  (Plin. 
xxxv.  40.  §  33;  Suid.  ».  «.  'AweAA^r.)  [L.  U.] 

CTE'SIPHON  {Kryiai^v),  1.  A  son  of 
Leosthenes  of  Anaphlystus,  was  accused  by  Aes- 
chines  for  having  proposed  the  decree,  that  De- 
mosthenes should  be  honoured  with  the  crown. 
[AxscHiNss;  Dkmoathbnbr.] 

2.  An  Athenian,  who  was  sent  in  B.  c.  348  as 
ambassador  to  king  Philip  of  Macedonia,  with  the 
view  of  recovering  the  ransom  which  Phrynon  of 
Rhamnus  had  been  obliged  to  pay  during  the 
truce  of  the  Olympian  games  to  pirates  who  were 
in  the  pay  of  Philip.  On  his  return  from  Mace- 
donia, Ctesiphon  confirmed  the  report  which  had 
been  brought  to  Athens  by  Euboean  ambassadors, 
that  Philip  was  inclined  to  make  peace  with  the 
Athenians.  After  this,  Ctesiphon  was  one  of  the 
ten  ambassadors  who  treated  with  Philip  about 
peace.  (Dem.  de  FaU,  Leg,  pp.  344, 371 ;  Argum. 
ad  Dem,  de  Fab,  Leg,  p.  336 ;  Aeschin.  de  FaU, 
Leg.  cc.  4,  12,  )4 ;  Haipocrat  5.  v,  Knyo-i^NVf.) 

3.  The  author  of  a  work  on  Boeotia,  of  which 
Plutarch  {ParaU,  Min,  12)  quotes  the  third  book. 
Whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  Ctesiphon  who 
wrote  on  plants  and  trees  (Plut  de  Fltw,  14,  18) 
is  uncertain. 

4.  An  Athenian  poet,  who  wrote  a  peculiar 
kind  of  martial  songs  called  ic^Aoffpoi,  and  seems  to 
have  lived  at  the  court  of  the  Attali  at  Pergamus. 
(Athen.  xv.  p.  697.)  [L.  &] 

CTESIPHON,  artist     [Chbrsiphron.] 

CTESIPPUS  {Kn^aanros).  1.  The  name  of 
two  sons  of  Heracles,  the  one  by  Deianeira,  and  the 
other  by  Astydameia.  (ApoUod.  ii.  7.  §  8 ;  Pans, 
ii.  19.  §  1,  iiu  16.  §  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Polytherses  of  Same,  one  of  the 
suitors  of  Penelope,  was  killed  by  Philoetius,  the 
cow-herd.  (Hom.  Od,  xx.  288,  &&,  xxii.  285, 
Ac)  [L.  S.] 

CTESIPPUS  (KTi{<riinrof).  1.  [CHABRiAa, 
p.  676,  b.] 

2.  The  author  of  a  history  of  Scythia,  of  which 
the  second  book  is  quoted  by  Plutarch.  (De  Fluv, 
5.)  [L.  &] 

CTE'SIUS  (KTiJ<rioi),  the  protector  of  property, 
occurs  as  a  surname  of  Zeus  at  Phlyus,  and  of 
Hermes.  (Athen.  xi  p.  473 ;  Paus.  L  31.  §  2.) 
Ctesius  occurs  also  as  a  proper  name.  (Hom.  Od, 
XV.  413.)  [L.S.] 

CTESYLLA  rKr^rvAAa),  a  beautiful  maiden 
of  the  island  of  Cos,  of  whom  and  Hermochares 
Antoninus  Liberalis  {Mei.  1)  relates  nearly  the 
same  story  which  other  writers  relate  of  Cydippe 
and  Acontius.  [Acontius.]  Buttmann  (MjfthoL 
ii.  p.  1 35,  &c)  thinks  that  Ctesylla  was  origmally 
ui  attribute  of  some  ancient  national  divinity  at 
Ceos — Aphrodite  Ctesylla  was  worshipped  there — 
who  was  believed  to  have  had  some  love  afiair 
with  a  mortal.  [L.  S.] 

CUBA,  CUNl'NA,  and  RUMI'NA,  three 
Roman  genii,  who  were  worshipped  as  the  protec- 
tors of  infants  sleeping  in  their  cradles,  and  to 
whom  libations  of  milk  were  offered.    Ctaiae  signi- 


fies a  cradle,  and  ruma  or  rumk  was  in  nwat 
Latin  the  same  as  mamma^  a  mothv^  bmM. 
(August,  de  ChnL  Dei,  iv.  10,  &c ;  LKtaiit.120, 
36 ;  Varro,  eqf,  Nou,  p.  167,  op.  DomaL  ad  TentL 
PAorm.  i.  1.  14.)  [L&] 

CUBI'DIUS.     [CoBiDAS.] 
CU'LLEO  or  CU'LEO,  the  name  ofapUwi 
fiunily  of  the  Terentia  gens. 

I.  Q.  TxRBNTius  CuLLXO,  belonged  to  a  frnily 
of  praetorian  rank,  and  was  a  senator  of  eoondeia- 
ble  distinction.  (VaL  Max.  y.  2.  $  5.)  He  vas 
taken  prisoner  in  the  course  d  the  seoond  Pnuc 
war,  Imt  at  what  time  is  nnoertain,  and  obtsiaed 
his  liberty  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  i.c.SOl. 
To  shew  his  gratitude  to  P.  Sdpiov  he  fiBflewel 
his  triumphal  car,  wearing  the  pikns  or  o^  if 
liberty,  like  an  emancipated  slave;  and  loW 
quenUy,  on  the  death  of  Sdpio,  he  attended  kii 
fimeral,  walking  before  the  bier  with  the  cap  «f 
liberty  again  on  his  head,  and  he  likewise  diilh- 
buted  mulsnm,  or  sweet  wine,  aounig  the  sttad- 
ants  of  the  funeraL 

In  b.  c.  195,  Culleo  was  one  of  the  tiuee  mhrn- 
sadors  who  were  sent  to  Carthage  to  mmplimi  thit 
Haxmibal  was  forming  the  design  of  making  nr 
upon  the  Romans  in  conjunction  with  AntJodas* 
In  b.  a  187  Culleo  was  pnetor  peregtiiras,  sad  k 
was  appointed  by  the  senate  in  thu  year  ss  tk 
commissioner  to  conduct  the  inquiry  lespectnif  tk 
money  of  Antiodius,  which  was  said  to  kave  beta 
misappropriated  by  L.  Scipio  Anaticus  and  his  le- 
gates.  This  appomtment  was  made  mider  a  plefab- 
citum  which  had  been  carried  chiefly  throagh  ik 
influence  of  Cato  the  censor,  and  whidi  refeocd  Is 
the  senate  to  nominate  a  ounmiasioiMr  to  inqvic 
into  the  matter.  The  req)ect  which  Co&eo  had  psid 
to  P.  Scipio  was  well  known,  and  the  frieadt  d 
the  Scipios  probably  supported  his  appointmeBt  ht 
that  reason ;  though  it  is  stated,  on  ti^  other  hsad, 
that  his  nomination  to  the  oflke  waa  breast  sboai 
by  the  enemies  of  Scipio,  because  he  was  m  ntbtj 
an  enemy  to  the  family,  and  had  beea  W^^  ^ 
hypocrisy  in  the  honours  he  had  paid  to  htsdifc' 
verer  from  captivity.     But  however  this  nay  k. 
L.  Scipio  and  others  were  condemned  by  kaa; 
from  which  we  may  conclude,  either  that  be  vis 
in  reality  in  league  with  the  party  opooaod  t»  ^ 
Scipios,  or  that  their  guilt  was  so  oear  thai  k 
dar«d  not  acquit  even  his  friends. 

In  B.  c.  184,  Culleo  was  an  nnsmriiaeiiil  cMfi- 
date  for  the  consulship,  and  in  181  waa  one  of  ik 
three  ambassadors  sent  to  Masinisia  and  Cartky 
to  ask  for  assistance  in  the  war  againat  Penesa. 
(Liv.  XXX.  43,  45,  xxxiii.  47,  xxxviiL  42.  i^ 
xxxix.  32,  xlii.  35;  VaL  Max.  y.  2.  S  ^;  ^^ 
Apopiih,^  196.) 

2.  Q.  Tbrbntius  Cullbo,  waa  trikae  of  the 
plebe,  b.  c.  58,  the  year  in  which  Ckcro  waa  ba- 
nished.    He  was  a  friend  of  Cioeiols,  and  did  a& 
in  his  power  to  prevent  his  banishment  and  aftir> 
wards  to  obtain  his  recalL     He  is  mcntioasd  by 
Cicero  two  years  afterwards  as  one  of  t^  nMBer 
pontifis.     In  the  war  which  fioUowed  tlhe  daa^  ^ 
Caesar  we  find  Culleo  in  b.  c.  43  paanqg  o«cr  6«m 
the  army  of  Antony  to  join  Lentalat.    Cidka  wia 
placed  by  Lepidus  to  guard  the  peawagp  of  tKe 
Alps ;  but  he  allowed  Antony  to  eroaa  tkem  ml0k 
out  offering  any  resistance.   (Cic.  mJ  AIL  oi  15» 
de  Harutp,  Besp,  6,  adFam.  x.  34,  coaapw  miQ^. 
Fr,n,X  adAtLym.U\  Appian,  &  C.  m.  U^) 

L.  CULLE'OLUSi  pcocooMl,  peckipa  of  IBr 


CURIA'TIUS. 

ricum,  about  b.  c.  60,  to  whom  two  of  Cicero^s 
letten  are  addressed  {adPam,  xiii.  41,  42),  was 
probably  one  of  the  TerentiL 
CUMA'NUS,  VENTI'DIUS.    [Felix,  An- 

T0NIU8.] 

CUNCTATOR,  a  surname  given  to  Q.  Fabius 
Maziffius,  who  fought  against  Hannibal 

CUPrDO  was,  like  Amor  and  Voluntas,  a 
modification  of  the  Greek  Eros,  whose  worship  was 
carried  to  Rome  finom  Greece.  (Cic.  <9>.  Lacta9iL 
i.  20.  14 ;  Plant.  Cure,  i.  I,  3 ;  see  Ero&)  [L.  S.] 
C.  CUPIE'NNIUS.  1.  A  person  to  whom 
Cicero  wrote  a  letter  in  B.  c.  44,  entreating  him  to 
interest  himself  in  the  af&irs  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Buthrotnm,  and  reminding  him  of  the  friendship 
which  had  existed  between  the  father  of  Cupien> 
nios  and  Cicero  himsell  (Cic  odAtL  xri.  16,  D.^ 
2.  The  Cupiennius  attacked  by  Horace  {Sat  u 
2.  36)  on  account  of  his  adulterous  intercourse 
with  Roman  matrons,  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  on 
Horace  to  have  been  C.  Cupiennius  Libo  of  Cuma, 
a  friend  of  Augustus. 

There  are  some  coins  extant  bearing  the  names 
of  L.  Cupiennius  and  C.  Cupiennius ;  but  who 
these  persons  were,  is  not  known.  (Eckhel,  ▼. 
p.  199.) 

CURA,  the  personification  of  Care,  respecting 
whose  connexion  with  man  an  ingenious  allegorical 
•tory  is  related  by  Hyginus.   (Fai.  220.)  [L.  a] 
CURE'TES.     [Zkur.] 

CURIA  GENS,  plebeian,  is  mentioned  for  the 
first  time  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century 
BL  c,  when  it  was  rendered  illustrious  by  M\  Cu- 
rios Dentatns.  [Dxntatus.]  This  is  the  only 
cognomen  which  occurs  in  the  gens  :  for  the  other 
members  of  it,  see  Curiu&  [L.  S.] 

CURIATIA  GENS.    The  existence  of  a  pa- 
trician gens  of  thu  name  is  attested  by  Livy  (l 
30,  comp.  Dionys.  iii.  30),  who  expressly  mentions 
the  Curiatii  among  the  noble  Alban  gentes,  which, 
after  the  destruction  of  Alba,  were  transplanted  to 
Rome,  and  there  received  among  the  Patres,  This 
c^inion  is  not  contradicted  by  tne  foci  that  in  B.  c. 
401  and  138  we  meet  with  Curiatii  who  were  tri- 
btmes  of  the  people  and  consequently  plebeians, 
fior  this  phenomenon  may  be  accounted  for  here,  as 
in  other  cases,  by  the  supposition  that  the  plebeian 
Citriatii  were  the  descendants  of  freedmen  of  the 
patrician  Curiatii,  or  that  some  members  of  the 
patrician  gens  had  gone  over  to  the  plebeians.  The 
Albon  origin  of  the  Curiatii  is  also  stated  in  the 
mtorj  about  the  three  Curiatii  who  in  the  reign  of 
Tollns  Hostilius  fought  with  the  three  Roman 
brothera,  the  Horatii,  and  were  conquered  by  the 
canning  and  bravery  of  one  of  the  Horatii,  though 
mome   writers  described  the  Curiatii  as  Romans 
and    the  Horatii  as  Albans.    (Liv.  i  24,  &c  ; 
DionysL  iiL  11,  &&;  Plut.  ParaU.  Or,  eL  Rom,  16; 
Flor.  L  3 ;  Aurel.  Vict  de  Vtr,  IlL  4 ;  Zonar.  vii 
6 ;    Niebuhr,  HisL  of  Rome,  i  p.  348 ;    comp. 
HoitATiu&)  No  members  of  the  patrician  Curiatia 
genBy  so  Cur  as  our  records  go,  rose  to  any  eminence 
mt  Rome,  and  there  are  but  few  whose  names  have 
come  down  to  us.    The  only  cognomen  of  the  gens 
in  the  times  of  the  republic  is  Fisrua     For  the 
plebeians  who  are  mentioned  without  a  cognomen, 
mee  CirRLiTiua.  [L.  S.] 

CURIA'TIUS.  1.  P.  CuRiATius,  tribune  of 
^e  people  in  B.  c.  401.  The  college  of  tribunes 
in  th^t  year  laboured  under  great  unpopularity,  as 
^wo  of  them  had  been  appointed  by  the  co-optation 
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of  the  college  under  the  influence  of  the  patricians. 
P.  Curiatins  and  two  of  his  colleagues,  M.  Metilins 
and  M.  Minucins,  endeavoured  to  counteract  the 
unpopukrity  and  turn  the  hatred  of  the  people 
against  the  patricians  by  brinsing  a  charge  against 
Sergius  and  Viiginius,  two  muitaiy  tribunes  of  the 
year  previous,  whom  they  dechired  to  be  the  au- 
thors of  all  the  mischief  and  the  cause  of  the  peo- 
ple's suflerings.  Both  the  accused  were  condemned 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
soon  after  brought  forward  an  agrarian  law,  and 
prevented  the  tribute  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
armies  being  levied  firom  the  plebeians^  (Liv.  v. 
11,  12.) 

2.  C.  CuRiATius,  tribune  of  the  people  in  b.  c. 
138,  is  characterised  by  Cicero  (de  Leg,  iii.. 9)  as 
a  homo  wfimus.  He  caused  the  consuls  of  the 
year,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  (whom  he  nick- 
named Serapio)  and  D.  Junius  Brutus  to  be  thrown 
into  prison  for  the  severity  with  which  they  pro- 
ceeded in  levying  fresh  troops,  and  for  their  disre- 
gard to  the  privilege  of  the  tribunes  to  exempt 
certain  persons  from  military  service.  (Liv.  EpiL 
55 ;  VaL  Max.  iii  7.  §  3.) 

There  are  extant  several  coins,  on  which  we 
read  C.  Cur.  Triob.  or  C.  Cur.  F.,  and  which 
may  belong  to  this  tribune  or  a  son  of  his ;  but  it 
is  just  as  probable  that  they  belonged  to  some 
patrician  C.  Curiatius,  about  whom  history  fur- 
nishes no  information.  (Eckhel,  v.  p.  199,  &c.) 
One  C.  Scaevius  Curiatins,  who  lived  in  the  early 
period  of  the  empire,  is  mentioned  in  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Orelli  (No.  4046)  as  duumvir  in  the  muni- 
cipium  of  Veii.  [L.  S.] 

CURIA'TIUS  MATERNUS.  [MAXBRNua] 

CUmOy  the  name  of  a  fiunily  of  the  Scribonia 
gens. 

1.  C.  ScRiBONius  CiTRio,  was  appointed  curio 
maximus  in  &  c.  1 74,  in  the  phice  oS  C.  Mamilius 
Vilnius,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  the  plague. 
(Liv.  xli  26.) 

2.  C.  ScRiBONius  Curio,  praetor  in  b.  c.  121, 
the  year  of  C.  Gracchus*s  death,  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  oratore  of*  his  time.  Cicero 
mentions  one  of  his  orations  for  Ser.  Fulrius,  who 
was  accused  of  incest,  and  states,  that  when  a 
young  man  he  thought  this  oration  by  far  the  best 
of  all  extant  orations ;  but  he  adds,  that  afterwards 
the  speeches  of  Curio  fell  almost  into  oblivion.  He 
was  a  contemporary  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  Strabo, 
Cotta,  and  Antonius,  and  against  the  last  of  these 
he  once  spoke  in  the  court  of  the  centumviri  for 
the  brothers  Cossus.  (Cic.  Brut  32,  de  Invent,  i. 
43,  de  Orai,  il  23,  83  ;  SchoL  Bob.  in  Argum, 
OnxL  in  Clod,  el  Curion. ;  Pseud.-Cic  ad  Herenn, 
ii  20;  Plin.  H,  N,  vii  41.) 

3.  C.  ScRiBONivs  Curio,  a  son  of  the  former. 
In  B.  c.  100,  when  the  seditious  tribune  L.  Appu- 
leius  Satuminus  was  murdered.  Curio  was  with 
the  consuls.  In  b.  c.  90,  the  year  in  which  the 
Marsic  war  broke  out.  Curio  was  tribune  of  the 
people.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  army  of 
Sulla  during  his  war  in  Greece  against  Arohelaus, 
the  general  of  Mithridates,  and  when  the  city  of 
Athens  was  taken.  Curio  besieged  the  tyrant 
Aristion  in  the  acropolis.  In  b.  c  82  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  praetorahip,  and  in  76  he  was 
made  consul  together  with  Cn.  Octavius.  After 
the  expiration  of  the  consulship,  he  obtained  M»> 
cedonia  as  his  province,  and  carried  on  a  war  for 
three  years  in  the  north  of  his  province  against 
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the  Dardaniaos  and  Moetians  with  great  saccew. 
He  was  the  firat  Roman  general  who  advanced  in 
those  regions  as  fiir  as  the  river  Danube,  and  on 
his  return  to  Rome  in  71*  he  celebrated  a  triumph 
over  the  Dardonians.    Curio  appears  to  have  hence- 
forth remained  at  Rome,  where  he  took  an  active 
part  in  all  pnblic  affiuri.    He  acted  as  an  opponent 
of  Julius  Caesar,  and  was  connected  in  intimate 
friendship  with  Cicero.    When  the  punishment  of 
the  Catilinarian  conspirators  was  discussed  in  the 
senate.  Curio  also  spoke,  and  afterwards  expressed 
his  satisfaction  with  Cieero*a  measures.     In  the 
trial  of  P.  Clodius,  for  having  violated  the  sacra  of 
the  Bona  Dea,  Curio  spoke  in  &vour  of  Clodius, 
probably  out  of  enmity  towards  Caesar ;  and  Cicero 
on  that  occasion  attacked  both  Clodius  and  Curio 
most  vehemently  in  a  speech  of  which  considenble 
fragments  are  still  extant     This  event,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  at  all  interrupted  their 
personal  friendship,  for  Cicero  speaks  well  of  him 
as  a  man  on  all  occasions ;  he  says,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  good  men  of  the  time,  and  that  he  was 
^ways  opposed  to  bad  citixens.    In  b.  c.  57  Curio 
was  appointed  pontifex  maximus;  he  died  four 
years  later,  &  c.  53.     Like  his  fiither  and  his  son. 
Curio  acquired  in  his  time  some  reputation  as  an 
orator,  and  we  learn  from  Cicero,  that  he  spoke  on 
various  occasions;  but  of  all  the  requisites  of  an 
orator  he  had  only  one,  viz.  elocution,  and  he  ex- 
celled most  others  in  the  purity  and  brilliancy  of 
his  diction ;  but  his  mind  \vw  oltogether  unculti- 
▼ated ;  he  was  ignorant  without  being  awaro  of 
this  defect ;  he  was  slow  in  thinking  and  invent- 
ing, very  awkward  in  his  gesticulation,  and  with- 
out any  power  of  memory.    With  such  deficiencies 
he  could  not  escape  the  ridicule  of  able  rivals  or  of 
his  audience;  and  on  one  occasion,  probably  during 
his  tribuneship,  while  he  was  addressing  the  peo- 
ple, he  was  ^^adually  deserted  by  all  his  hearers, 
ilis  orations  were  published,  and  he  also  wrote 
a  work  against  CaeHu*  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
in  which  his  son,  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  was  one  of 
the  mterlocutors,  and  which  bad  the  same  defi- 
ciencies as  his  orations.     (The  numerous  passages 
in  which  he  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero  are  given  in 
Orelli^s  Onom,  TtdL  ii  p.  525,  &c. ;   comp.  Pint 
SidL  14;   Appian,  MUhrid,  60;   Eutrop.  vL  2; 
Oros.  iv.  23 ;   Suet  Ckux.  9,  49,  52 ;   Dion  Cass, 
xxxviii.  16 ;  VaL  Max.  ix.  14.  §  5 ;  Plin.  H,  N. 
vii.  12 ;  Solin.  i.  6  ;  QuinttL  vi.  3.  §  76.) 

4.  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  the  son  of  the  former, 
and,  like  his  fi&ther,  a  friend  ^f  Cicero,  and  an  ora- 
tor of  great  natural  talents,  which  however  he  left 
uncultivated  from  carelessness  and  virant  of  indu»- 
try.  Cicero  knew  him  from  his  childhood,  and 
did  all  he  could  to  direct  his  great  tal^its  into  a 
proper  channel,  to  suppress  his  love  of  pleasure 
and  of  wealth,  and  to  create  in  him  a  desire  for 
true  fame  and  virtue,  but  without  any  success, 
and  Curio  was  and  remained  a  person  of  most  pro- 
fligate character.  He  was  manned  to  Fulvia,  who 
afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Antony,  and  by 
whom  Curio  had  a  daughter  who  was  as  dissolute 
as  her  mother.  Owing  to  his  fiunily  connexions 
and  several  other  outward  circumstances,  he  be- 
longed to  the  party  of  Pompey,  although  in  his 
heart  he  was  favutirably  disposed  towards  Caesar. 
After  having  been  quaestor  in  Asia,  where  he  had 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  in  a  praiseworthy 
manner,  he  sued  for  and  obtained  the  tribuneship 
for  the  eventful  year  B.  c  50.    Curio,  who  was  as 
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reckless  in  squandering  money  as  he  was  iaaliiyi 

in  acquiring  it,  bad  by  this  time  contiacled  «■«• 

mous  debts,  and  he  saw  no  way  of  getting  sat «( 

his  difficulties  except  by  an  utter  vatitamm  sf  fk 

affiurs  of  the  republic     It  was  bdieved  tksi  he 

would  direct  his  power  and  influffBce  ss  tnlsM 

against  Caesar,  and  at  first  he  did  so ;  hat  GMOt, 

who  was  anxious  to  gain  over  some  of  the  iaSoeB- 

tial  men  of  the  city,  paid  all  Ciirio^  debts  m  tat 

dition  of  his  abandoning  the  Pcnnpeian  psitj. 

This  scheme  was  perfectly  snccesaful ;  but  dm 

was  too  clever  and  adroit  a  person  at  ooce  to  tsn 

his  back  upon  his  former  friends.     At  first  he 

continued  to  act  against  Caesar ;  by  and  hj  he 

assumed  an  iq^waranoe  of  neutrali^ ;  and  in  oris 

to  bring  about  a  rupture  between  hiaself  and  & 

Pompeian  party,  he  brought  £9rwaxd  sone  kvi 

which  he  knew  could  not  be  carried,  bat  vlich 

would  afford  him  a  ^edous  pretext  §at  desertiag 

his  friends.    When  it  was  demanded  that  Caov 

should  lay  down  his  imperinm  belbre  cooni^  to 

Rome,  Curio  proposed  that  Pompey  abeold  4«  tke 

same.     This  demand  itaelf  was  at  fair  as  the 

source  from  which  it  originated  vraa  iiBpare.  Po»- 

pey  shewed  indeed  a  disposition  to  do  anythiof  thit 

was  fiur,  but  it  was  evident  that  in  reality  be  did 

not  intend  to  do  any  sudi  thiqg.     C«io  iSbtaSmt 

now  openly  attacked  Pompey,  and  desaihcd  hin  to 

a  person  wanting  to  set  himself  up  aa  tyiant ;  Wt 

in  order  not  to  lose  ev^y  appearance  of  neobaliiy 

even  now,  he  declared,  that  if  Caesar  and  Poo^^ 

would  not  consent  to  lay  down  thek  inpcnai, 

both  must  be  declared  puUic  ememifa,  and  vs 

must  be  forthwith  made  ag^dnst  thenx    Thji  o- 

dted  Pompey *s  indignation  so  modi,  that  he  vi^ 

drew  to  a  suburban  riUa.    Curio,  however,  ooati- 

nued  to  act  his  part  in  Uie  senate;  and  it  vns 

decreed  that  Pompey  and  Caesar  shoald  eai^  £•- 

miss  one  of  their  legions,  which  were  to  be  seat  to 

Syria.     Pompey  cunningly  evaded  obeying  dbe 

command  by  demanding  back  from  Caesar  a  wpm 

which  he  had  lent  him  in  B.  c  53  ;  and  Csit 

sent  the  two  legions  required,   which,  howevo. 

instead  of  going  to  Syria,  took  up  their  waOm- 

quarters  at  Capua. 

Soon  after,  the  consul  Chndim  Ifamdhi  |i»> 
posed  to  the  senate  the  question,  whether  a  wm- 
cesser  of  Caesar  should  be  sent  out, 
Pompey  was  to  be  deprived  of  his 
The  senate  consented  to  the  fmner,  bst  idased  to 
do  the  Utter.    Curio  repeated  his  fonner  pniyatol, 
that  both  the  proconsuls  ahonld  by  down 
power,  and  when  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  a 
majority  of  the  senators  voted  for  Curio. 
Maroellus,  who  had  always  pretended  to  be  a 
champion  of  the  senate^  now  rdTused  obedsenoe  t» 
its  decree ;  and  as  thoe  was  u  report  that  Caesar 
was  advancing  with  his  army  towards  Robmi,  h» 
proposed  that  the  two  legions  stationed  at  Ct^an 
should  be  got  ready  at  once  to  march  again 
sar.    Curio,  however,  denied  the  truth  o£ 
port,  and  prevented  the  console 
obeyed.     CUudius  Maitdlos  and  his 
Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus  now  rushad  out  of  ikm  oty  to 
Pompey,  and  solonnly  called  upon  him  tm 
take  the  command  of  all  the  troops  in  Italy, 
save  the  republic    Curio  now  could  not 
as  he  could  not  quit  the  dty  in  the  ckmacti 
tribune ;  he  therefore  addreased  the  p«opd«» 
called  upon  them  to  demand  <^  the  conswl 
permit  Pompey  to  levy  an  army.    Rot  lie 
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listened  to.     Amid  these  dispates  the  year  of 
Curious  tribmieahip  was  comisg  to  its  dose,  and  as 
he  had  good  reason  to  fSsar  for  his  own  safety,  he 
was  induced  by  despair  to  quit  the  dty  and  go  to 
Oietar,  who  was  at  Ravenna  and  consulted  hun  as 
to  what  was  to  be  done.    Curio  uxged  the  neces- 
sity of  immediately  collecting  his  troops  and  march- 
ing them  against  Rome.    Caesar,  however,  was 
still  inclined  to  settle  the  question  in  a  peaceful 
manner,  and  despatched  Curio  with  a  message  to 
the  senate.    But  when  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  was 
actually  appointed  Caesar^s  successor,  and  when 
the  new  tribunes,  Antony  and  Q.  Cassius,  who 
Mowed  in  Curious  footsteps,  were  commanded  by 
the  consuls  to  quit  the  senate,  and  when  even 
their  liTes  were  threatened  by  the  partiians  of 
Pompey,  the  tribunes  together  with  Curio  fled  in 
the  night  following,  and  went  to  Caesar  at  Raven- 
na.   He  and  his  anny  received  them  as  men  per- 
secuted, and  treated  as  enemies  for  their  seal  ii) 
upholdhig  the  freedom  of  the  republic. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  dvil  war  could  now  be 
avoided  no  longer.    Curio  collected  the  troops  sta- 
tioned in  Umbria  and  Etruria,  and  led  them  to 
Caesar,  who  rewarded  him  with  the  province  of 
Sicily  and  the  title  of  propraetor,  b.  a  49.    Curio 
waa  sDoceislul  in  crushing  the  piffty  of  Pompey  in 
Sicily,  and  compelled  Cato  to  quit  the  islaniL   Af- 
ter having  eflfected  this,  he  crossed  over  to  Africa 
to  attadL  king  Juba  and  the  Pompeian  general, 
P.  Attins  Varus.    Curio  was  at  first  successful, 
but  desertion  gradually  became  general  in  his 
anny,  which  consisted  of  only  two  legions,  and 
when  he  b^;an  to  lay  siege  to  Utica,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  Juba,  and  fell  in  the  ensuing  battle. 
Hia  troops  were  dispersed,  killed,  and  taken  pri- 
■onera,  wad  only  a  few  of  them  were  able  to  return 
to  Sicily.    Africa  was  thus  again  in  the  hands  of 
the  Pompeian  party. 

C.  Scnbonius  Curio  had  been  one  of  the  main 
instmments  in  kindling  the  dvil  war  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey.    He  was  a  bdd  man  and 
profligate  to  the  last  degree;  he  squandered  his 
owm  property  as  unscrupulously  as  Uwt  of  others, 
and  no  means  were  ample  enough  to  satisfy  his 
demands.    His  want  of  modesty  knew  no  bounds, 
and  he  is  a  fiur  specimen  of  a  depraved  and  profile 
gate    Raman  of  that  time.    But  he  was  never- 
theleaa  a  man  of  eminent  talent,  eqwdally  as 
an  orator.    This  Cicero  saw  and  iq>preciated,  and 
he  never  lost  the  hope  of  being  abk  to  turn  the 
talent  of  Curio  into  a  proper  direction.    This  cir- 
enmatanoe  and  the  esteem  which  Cicero  had  enter- 
tained, for  Curio*s  fiither,  are  the  only  things  that 
can  aoeount  fat  his  tender  attachment  to  Curio ; 
and   this  is  one  of  the  many  ''?^*i*"'^***  of  Cicerone 
■miable  character.    The  fiiit  seven  letters  of  the 
second  book  of  Cioero*s  **•  E^sUAae  ad  Familiares** 
ire    addressed  to  him.   (Orelli,  Otumu  7Wf.  ii.  p. 
>26,  Ac;  camp.  Caes.  B,  C.  iL  23,&c.;  Veil  Pat. 
i.  489  S5i  Appian,  B,C»u,  23,  &c ;  Suet  Caes, 
>9,  36,  de  Oar.  BheL  1;  Tadt  de  Oar.  OraL  37; 
Aw.  JE^ptL  109,  110;   Plut.  Caes,  29,  &c  Ptm^. 
«;   r>ioDCass.xL60,&c;  Quintil  vi.  3.  §  76 ; 
ichol.  Sob.  in  Arffum.  ad  Oe.  Ond.  m  Ood.  et 
V^.)  [L.  S.] 

O  VTRITIS,  a  surname  of  Juno,  which  is  usually 
eTJved  from  the  Sabine  word  cwm,  a  lance  or 
^c^ir^  'vrhich  according  to  the  ancient  notions  was 
le  ayml>ol  of  the  imperium  and  mandpium,  and 
aaid.    ssccordingly  designate  Juno  as  the  ruling 
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l^oddess.  (Ov.  Fhst.  il  477,  vL  49;  Macrob.  SaL 
u  9.)  Hartung  (Die Rdig.der  Bom,  ii.  p.  72)  finds 
in  the  surname  Curitis  an  alludon  to  a  marriage 
ceremony,  in  which  scnne  of  the  bride*s  hair  was 
dther  really  or  symbolically  cut  off  with  the 
curved  point  of  a  swonL  (Plut  QuaesL  Bom,  87 ; 
Ov.  Fast,  iL  560.)  [L.  S.J 

CU'RIUS.  1.  M\  CuRius,  probably  a  grand- 
son of  M\  Curius  Dentatus,  was  tribune  of  the 
people  in  B.  c.  199.  He  and  one  of  his  colleagues, 
M.  Fulvius,  opposed  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus,  who 
ofiered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship, 
without  having  held  any  of  the  intermediate  of- 
fices between  Uiat  of  quaestor  and  consul ;  but  the 
tribunes  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  senate.  (Liv. 
xxxiL  7.) 

2.  M\  Curius,  is  known  only  through  a  Uw- 
suit  which  he  had  with  M.  Coponius  about  an 
inheritance,  shortly  before  b.  c.  91.  A  Roman 
dtixen,  who  was  antidpating  his  wife^s  confine-' 
ment,  made  a  will  to  this  effect,  that  if  the  child 
should  be  a  son  and  die  before  the  age  of  maturity, 
M\  Curius  should  succeed  to  his  property.  Soon 
after,  the  testator  died,  and  his  wife  did  not  give 
birth  to  a  son.  M.  Coponius,  who  was  the  next  of 
kin  to  the  deceased,  now  came  forward,  and,  ap- 
pealing to  the  letter  of  the  will,  claimed  the  pro- 
perty which  had  been  left  Q.  Mudus  Scaevola 
undertook  to  plead  the  cause  of  Coponius,  and  L. 
Lidnius  Crassus  spoke  for  Curius.  Crassus  suc- 
ceeded in  saining  the  inheritance  for  his  client 
This  trial  (Curiaina  ookm),  which  attracted  great 
attention  at  the  time,  on  account  of  the  two  emi- 
nent men  who  conducted  it,  is  often  mentioned  by 
Cicero.  (De  Orai.  I  39,  56,  57,  it  6,  32,  54, 
BrtU,  39,  52,  53,  73,  88,  pro  CaecM,  18,  Topic 
10.) 

3.  H\  Cu&ius  (is  in  some  editions  called  M*. 
Curtius),  a  friend  of  Cicero  and  a  relation  (coits(h 
brinus)  of  C.  Caelins  Caldus.  He  was  quaestor 
urbanus  in  b.  c.  61,  and  tribune  of  the  people  in 
58,  when  Cicero  hoped  that  Curius  would  protect 
him  against  the  machinations  of  P.  Clodius.  At 
a  somewhat  later  time,  he  is  called  in  a  letter  of 
Cicero^s  addressed  to  him  {ad  Fam,  ziii  49)  a 
govemor  of  a  Roman  province  with  the  title  of 
proconsul,  but  it  is  not  known  of  what  province  he 
had  the  administratioiL  The  letter  above  referred 
to  is  the  only  one  extant  among  the  ad  Familiares 
which  is  addressed  to  him.  In  the  declamation 
Poa  BediiMm  m  Senaiu  (8)  Cicero  stetes,  that  he 
had  been  quaestor  to  Cnrius*s  &ther,  whereas  it  is 
a  well-known  fiict,  that  Cicero  had  been  quaestor 
to  Sex.  Peducaeus.  This  contradiction  is  usually 
solved  by  the  suppoution,  that  Curius  was  the 
adoptive  son  of  Peducaeus.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  ii.  19, 
ad  Qfdni,  FnU,  L  4,  pro  Flacc.  13.) 

4.  M\  Curius,  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends 
of  Cicero,  who  had  known  him  from  his  childhood, 
and  describes  him  as  one  of  the  kindest  of  men, 
always  ready  to  serve  his  friends,  and  as  a  very 
pattern  of  politeness  (urUmilas).  He  lived  for 
several  years  as  a  negotiator  at  Patrae  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. At  the  time  when  Tiro,  Cicero*s  freedman, 
was  ill  at  Patrae,  b.  c  50  and  subsequently,  Curius 
took  great  care  of  him.  In  B.  c.  46,  Cicero  recom- 
mended Curius  to  Serv.  Sulpidus,  who  was  then 
govemor  of  Achaia,  and  also  to  Auctus,  his  succes- 
sor. The  intimacy  between  Curius  and  Atticus 
was  still  greater  than  that  between  Cicero  and 
Curius ;  and  the  latter  is  said  to  have  made  a  will 
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in  which  Atticiu  and  Cicero  were  to  be  the  bein 
of  his  property,  Cicero  reedring  ooe-fimrth,  and 
Atticot  the  rett  Among  Cioero*t  letters  to  his 
friends  there  are  three  addressed  to  Curias  (rii 
2Z-26),  and  one  (riL  29)  is  addivised  hj  Cnrias 
to  Cicero.  (Cic  ad.  Fam,  nil  5,  6,  ziii.  7*  17,  50, 
xvL  4,  5,  9,  11,  ad  Jit  riL  2,  3,  xvl  S.) 

5.  M\  CuRics,  a  man  notorioas  as  a  gamUer, 
who,  however,  was  notwithstanding  this  appointed 
judex  by  Antony  in  &  a  44.  (Cic  PUL  v.  5, 
▼iii  9.) 

6.  C.  CiTRiufl,  a  brother-in-law  of  C.  Rabirius 
(the  murderer  of  Satuminui),  and  fiither  of  the 
C.  Rabirius  Postumus,  who  was  adopted  by  C. 
Rabirius.  He  was  a  man  of  equestrian  rank,  and 
is  called  princtpt  ordutii  equettris.  He  was  the 
largest  fiuiner  of  the  public  revenue,  and  acquired 
great  wealth  by  his  undertakings,  which  he  spent 

.  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  seemed  to  acquire  it 
only  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  means  for 
shewing  his  kindness  and  benevolence.  Notwith- 
standing this  noble  character,  he  was  once  accused 
of  having  embezzled  sums  of  public  money,  and* 
with  having  destroyed  a  document  by  fire ;  but 
he  was  most  honourably  acquitted.  (Cic  pro 
Habir.  perd.  3,  pro  Rabir,  Po$L  2,  17.) 

7.  Q.  CuRiuft,  a  Roman  senator,  wno  had  onoe 
held  the  office  of  quaestor,  came  forward  in  a.  c. 
64  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship ;  but  he  not 
merely  lost  his  election,  but,  being  a  man  of  a  bad 
character  and  a  notorious  gamUer,  he  was  even 
ejected  from  the  senate.  He  was  a  friend  of  Cati- 
line, and  an  accomplice  in  his  conspiracy ;  but  he 
betrayed  the  secret  to  his  mistress  Fulvia,  through 
whom  it  became  known  to  Cicero.  Whether  he 
perished  during  the  suppression  of  the  conspiracy, 
or  survived  it,  is  uncertain.  In  the  hUter  case,  he 
may  have  been  the  same  as  the  Curius  mentioned 
by  Appian  (B,  C,  v.  137),  who  was  in  Bithynia 
with  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  attempted  to 
betmy  him,  for  which  he  paid  with  his  life. 

(Cic  de  PeHL  Cons,  3,  m  Tog,  Cand,  p.  426, 
and  Ascon.  m  Tog.  Ccmd,  p.  95,  ed.  Orelli ;  Cic 
ad  AtL  i.li  SalluBt,  CatiL  17,  23,  26;  Appian, 
B.  C.  ii.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CU'RIUS  FORTUNATIA'NUS.     [Fortu- 

NATTANUS.] 

CU'RIUS,  VI'BIUS,  a  commander  of  the  ca- 
valry  in  Caesar*s  army,  when  he  commenced 
the  war  against  Pompey  in  Italy.  Several  of 
Pompey*s  generals  at  the  time  deserted  to  Vibius 
Curius.  (Caes.  B.  C  I  24 ;  Cic  ad  AtL  ii.  20,  iz. 
6 ;  QuintiL  vi  3.  §  73.)  [L.  &] 

CUROPALATES.    [CoDiNua.] 

CURSOR,  the  name  of  a  fiunily  of  the  Papiria 
gens,  which  was  probably  given  to  the  first  who 
bore  it  frtmi  distinguishing  himself  in  running. 

1.  L.  Papiriub  CuRfluR,  censor  in  &  c.  393, 
and  afterwards  twice  military  tribune,  in  B.  c.  387 
and  385.  (Liv.  vL  5,  1 1,  ix.  84.) 

2.  Sp.  Papirius  Cursor,  a  son  of  the  former, 
was  military  tribune  in  &  &  880.  (Liv.  vi.  27.) 

3.  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  a  son  of  No.  2,  does 
not  occur  in  history  till  the  time  when  he  was 
made  magister  equitum  to  the  dictator  L.  Papirius 
Crossus  in  B.  c.  340.  In  b.  c.  333  be  was  made 
consul  with  C.  Poetelius  Libo,  and  according  to 
some  tmnals  he  obtained  the  same  office  a  second 
time  in  a  c.  326,  the  year  in  which  the  second 
Samnite  war  broke  out.  In  the  year  following  he 
was  appointed  dictator  to  conduct  the  war  in  pkce 
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of  ^  coBsal  L.GnuDiia,  wb^  lad  bca  Idbi 
serkmslyin.  Cvner  and  his  wgisliT  iqw'fWi 
Q.  Fabioi,  afterwaidt  mmamed  Maiiwai,  vat 
the  most  distinguished  usurals  of  the  tike. 
Shortly  after  Pafnrius  had  taken  the  fidd,  a  deskt 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  auspiees  he  bad  takea  be> 
fore  marching  against  the  enemy,  oUiged  \m  n 
return  to  Rcmie  and  take  then  again.  Q.  Fate 
was  left  behind  to  aopply  his  place,  hot  with  tk 
express  command  to  avoid  every  engagtmiat  viA 
the  enemy  during  the  dictator^  absence.  Bit 
Fabius  allowed  hmiself  to  be  dimwn  into  a  bMtk 
with  the  Sanmitet  near  a  pfece  caOed  Imfanni 
or  Imluivinm,  and  he  gained  a  signal  virtofy  twr 
the  enemy.  Papirins  was  fearfully  exaspetatedstthii 
want  of  military  disdpUne,  and  hastened  back  to 
the  army  to  punish  the  oftnder.  He  was  pR. 
vented,  however,  from  carr3rtng  hit  intentisB  isto 
effect  by  the  soldiers,  who  syrapathiaed  with  Fa- 
bius, and  threatened  the  dilator  with  a  witisT. 
Fabius  thereupon  fied  to  Rome,  where  botk  the 
senate  and  the  people  interfered  on  his  bekslC 
Papirius  was  thus  obliged  to  pardon,  thongh  viik- 
out  forgiving  him,  and  returned  to  the  army.  He 
was  looked  upon  by  the  soldiers  aa  a  tyrant,  mi 
in  consequence  of  Uiis  disposition  of  his  army,  k 
was  defeated  in  the  first  battle  be  fought  afostf 
the  enemy.  But,  after  having  condeiicended  to 
r^ain  the  good-will  of  the  soldiera  by  pfoananj^ 
them  the  booty  which  they  might  make,  he  «^ 
tained  a  most  complete  victory  over  the  Sanieii 
and  then  allowed  his  men  to  plunder  the  mmtq 
for  and  wide.  The  Samnites  now  sued  for  a  tno^ 
which  was  granted  by  the  dictator  for  one  yM^ 
on  condition  tiiat  they  should  clothe  his  vMt 
army  and  give  them  pay  for  a  year.  Papina 
thef^upon  leUiTDed  to  Rome,  aiid  celefaBto^  > 
triumph. 

In  &  c  320,  Papirius  CnrsM'  vraa  made  ca^ 
the  second  (or  the  third)  time,  and  agam  nAf- 
took  the  command  against  the  Samnites  in  Apsk 
It  was  however  uncertain,  even  in  the  iM^i 
Livy,  whether  the  consuls  of  that  Tear  oondscfe^ 
the  war  with  two  armies,  or  whetlicr  it  was  <»- 
ried  on  by  a  dictator  and  h.  Papiiina  aa  hk  Hif» 
ter  equitum.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  AfinB 
blockaded  Looeria,  and  that  his  cnmp  was  redie^ 
to  such  extremities  by  the  Samnitea,  who  at  if 
all  supplies,  that  he  would  have  been  kst,  M  k 
not  been  relieved  by  the  army  of  Ida  coUugm,  ^ 
Publilins  Philo.  He  conttnatMi  lus  opuiiisai  a 
Apulm  in  the  year  b.  c.  319  alao,  fat  wfaicA  to 
was  likewise  appointed  consuL  Aboot  thb  v 
the  Tarentinea  offered  to  act  as  mediaton  hetw" 
the  Romans  and  Samnites,  but  wece  kngk^T 
rejected  by  Pqnrina,  who  now  made  a  satuwifci 
attack  upon  the  camp  of  the  Ssnmites :  they  «o* 
compiled  to  retreat  and  to  leave  Looeria  to  k 
fete.  Seven  thousand  Samnitea  mt  Laoefk  «« 
said  to  have  capitulated  for  a  free  depaitiBe»  sit^ 
out  their  arms  and  baggage ;  and  tlM  Fi 
who  attempted  to  revolt  against  the 
obliged  to  submit  as  s&hjects  and  give 
After  these  things  were  aocompliahed,  be  wiiaiJi^ 
to  Rome  and  celebrated  hu  second  triaBph. 

In  B.  a  314  Piq>irins  obtained  tbe  ijamn^ 
for  the  fourth  (or  fifth)  time.  Altfaoogfa  the  ««-' 
against  the  Samnites  was  still  ^oing  en,  aeitkr 
Papirius  nor  his  ooUeagne  PnUibaa  Ph3o  ii  ■» 
tioned  by  Livy  as  having  taken  part  in  ihe<«^ 
paigns  of  that  year,   whigh  were   OMadacted  If 
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didaton,  while  the  coiuols  are  Mid  to  hate  re- 
mained at  home.  It  is  difficult  to  accoant  for  this 
ttate  of  things. 

In  B.  c.  31 3  Pntirins  waa  inyested  with  hit  fifth 
(or  nxth)  consolthip.    The  war  against  the  Sam- 
nites  was  still  going  on,  but  no  b^e  was  fought, 
although  the  Romans  made  pennanent  conquests, 
and  thns  gaye  the  war  a  decided  torn  in  their 
fiiToor.    It  was,  as  Iatj  states,  again  doubtful  as 
to  who  had  the  command  of  the  Roman  amies  in 
that  year.     In  b.  c.  309  Papirius  was  made  dicta- 
tor to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Samnites,  to 
■are  the  army  of  C.  Marcius,  who  was  in  great 
distress  in  Apulia,  and  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of 
Caudium,  which  Rome  had  suffered  the  year  be- 
fore.   His  appointment  to  the  dictatorship  was  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty.    Q.  Fabius,  who  had 
oDce  been  his  mngister  equitum,  and  had  nearly 
been  lacrificed  by  him,  was  ordered  to  nominate 
Papirius.     The  recollection  of  what  had  happened 
sixteen  years  before  rendered  it  hard  to  the  feel- 
ings of  Fabius  to  obey  the  command  of  the  senate; 
bat  he  sacrificed  his  own  personal  feelings  to  the 
good  of  the  republic,  and  he  nominated  Papirius  in 
the  silence  of  night  without  saying  a  word.    Papi- 
rius now  hastened  with  the  reserve  legions  to  the 
assistance  of  C.  Marcius.     The  position  of  the 
enony,  however,  was  so  formidable,  that  for  a  time 
he  merely  watched  them,  though  it  would  have 
'^n  more  in  accordance  with  his  vehement  tem- 
pt to  attack  them  at  once.     Soon  after,  however, 
a  bd  tie  waa  fought,  in  which  the  Samnites  were 
compi  tely  defeated.    The  dictator's  triumph  on 
his  reUm  to  Rome  was  very  brilliant,  on  account 
of  the  s^  ^endid  anus  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
enemy :  Jie  shields  decorated  with  gold  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  stalls  of  the  bankers  around 
the  forum,  probably  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
be  bung  out  during  processions.    This  triumph  is 
the  last  eyent  that  is  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Pa- 
jnrius,  whence  we  must  infer  that  he  died  soon 
after.    He  bad  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest 
general  of  his  age.     He  did  not  indeed  extend  the 
Roman  dominion  by  conquest,  but  it  was  he  who 
roused  Rome  after  the  defeat  and  peace  of  Cau- 
diam,  and  led  her  to  victory.     But  he  was,  not- 
withstanding, not  popular,  in  consequence  of  his 
personal  chi^acter,  which  was  that  of  a  rough  sol- 
dier.    He  was  a  man  of  immense  bodily  strength, 
and  was  accustomed  to  partake  of  an  excessive 
quantity  of  food  and  wine.    He  had  something 
horrible  and  savage  about  him,  for  he  delighted  in 
rendering  the  service  of  the  soldien  as  hsjrd  as  he 
could:  he  punished  cruelly  and  inexorably,  and 
enjoyed  the  anguish  of  death  in  those  whom  he 
intended  to  punish.    (Liv.  viii.  12,  23,  29,  30-36, 
47,  ix.  7,  12,  13-16,  22,  28,  38,  40 ;  Aurel.  Vict 
de  Vir,  PL  31;  Eutrop.  ii  4;  Oros.  iii.  15;  Dion 
Case.  EaceerpL  Vat.  p.  32,  Ac,  ed.  Stnrz;  Cic  ad 
Fam.  ix.  21 ;  Niebuhr,  HiaL  </Bome^  in.  pp.  192 
-250.) 

4.  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  a  son  of  No.  3,  was 
Knsor  in  B.  c.  272.    (Frontin.  de  Aquaed.  i.  6.) 

5.  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  likewise  a  son  of  No. 
{,  waa  no  Icm  distinguished  as  a  general  than  his 
Hther.  He  was  made  consul  in  b.  c.  293  with 
>p.  Canriliaa  Maximus,  at  the  time  of  the  third 
>amnite  war.  The  Samnites,  after  having  made 
nmense  eSoTtSf  had  invaded  Campania ;  but  the 
(msula,  instead  of  attacking  them  there,  penetrated 
ito  their  uDprotected  country,  and  thus  compelled 
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them  to  retreat.    Papirius  took  the  town  of  Duro- 
nia,  and  he  as  well  as  his  colleague  ravaged  Sam- 
nium,  especially  the  territory  of  Antium.      He 
then  pitched  his  camp  opposite  the  Samnite  army 
near  Aqnilonia,  at  some  distance  from  the  camp  of 
Carvilius.     Several  days  passed  before  Papirius 
attacked  the  enemy,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Carvi- 
lius should  make  an  attack  upon  Cominium  on  the 
same  day  that  Papirius  offered  battle  to  the  Sam- 
nites, in  order  to  prevent  the  Samnites  from  ob- 
tainii^  any  succour  from  Cominium.      Papirius 
gained  a  brilliant  victory,  which  he  owed  mainly 
to  his  cavalry,  and  the  Sanmites  fled  to  their  camp 
without  being  able  to  maintain  it.    They  however 
still  continued  to  fiffht  against  the  two  consuls, 
and  even  beat  Carvihus  near  Herculaneum ;  but  it 
was  of  no  avail,  for  the  Romans  soon  after  again 
got  the  upper    hand.      Papirius   continued   his 
operations  in  Sanmium  till  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter, and  then  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  and  his 
colleague  celebrated  a  magnificent  triumph.     The 
booty  whidi  Papirius  exhibited  on  that  occasion 
was  venr  rich ;  but  his  troops,  who  were  not  satis- 
fied wiu  the  plunder  they  had  been  allowed,  mur- 
mured because  he  did  not,  like  Carvilius,  distribute 
money  among  tiiem,  but  delivered  up  everything 
to  the  treasury.    He  dedicated  the  temple  of  Qui- 
rinns,  which  his  fother  had  vowed,  and  adorned  it 
with  a  solarium  koroicffium,  or  a  sun-dial,  the  first 
that  was  set  up  in  public  at  Rome.   He  was  raised 
to  the  consuUhip  again  in   b.  c.  272,  together 
with  his  former  colleague,  Carvilius,  for  the  ex- 
ploits of  their  former  consulship  had  made  such  an 
unpression  upon  the  Romans,  that  they  were  look- 
ed up  to  as  the  only  men  capable  of  bringing  the 
wearisome  struggle  with  the  Samnites  to  a  close. 
They  entirely  realized  the  hopes  of  their  nation, 
for  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttians  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  majesty  of  Rome.    But 
we  have  no  account  of  the  manner  in  which  those 
nations  were  thus  reduced.     On  his  return   to 
Rome,  Papirius  celebrated  his  second  triumph,  and 
after  this  event  we  hear  no  more  of  him.    (Liv.  x. 
9,  38,  39—47;  Zonar.  viii.  7;  Oroe.  iii.  2,  iv.  3; 
Frontin,  de  Aquaed,  i.  6,  Strateg,  iii.  3 ;  PUn.  //. 
N.  vil  60,  xxxiv.  7 ;   Niebuhr,  iii.  pp.  390,  &c, 
524,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CURSOR,  CAE'LIUS,  a  Roman  eques  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the 
emperor,  in  a.  d.  21,  for  having  ^sely  chai^ged 
the  praetor  Magius  Caedlianus  with  high  treason. 
^Tacit.  Aim.  iii  37.)  [L.  S.] 

CU'RTIA  OENS,  an  obscure  patrician  gens, 
of  whom  only  one  member,  C.  Curtius  Philo,  was 
ever  invested  with  the  consulship,  b.  c.  445.  This 
consulship  is  one  of  the  proofii  that  the  Curtia  gens 
must  have  been  patrician,  since  the  consulship  at 
that  time  was  not  accessible  to  the  plebeians; 
other  proo£i  are  implied  in  the  stories  about  the 
earliest  Curtii  who  occur  in  Roman  history.  The 
fiftct  that,  in  b.  c.  57,  C.  Curtius  Peducaeanus  was 
tribune  of  the  people,  does  not  prove  the  contrary, 
for  memben  of  the  gens  may  have  gone  over  to 
the  plebeians.  The  cognomens  which  occur  in  this 
gens  under  the  republic  are  Pxducabanus,  Philo, 
and  PosTUMUS  or  Postumius.  For  those  who 
are  mentioned  in  history  without  a  cognomen,  see 
Curtius.  [L.  S.] 

CURTI'LIUS,  a  Roman  who  belonged  to  the 
party  of  Caesar,  and  who,  after  the  victory  of  his 
party  in  fi.  c.  43,  is  described  as  in  the  possesion 
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of  an  eitete  at  Fundi,  which  had  bdonrnd  to  C. 
Sextilini  RnfcM.  (Cic  <i</^tt.xiy.6, 10.)  [L.S.] 
CURTI'LIUS  MA'NCIA,  [Mancia.] 
C  U'RTI  US.  1 .  MiTTUs  or  Mirnra  Curtius, 
a  Sabine  of  the  time  of  Romnlas.  During  the 
war  between  the  Ronums  and  Sabinet,  which  aroee 
from  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  the  Sabinet 
had  gained  poMestion  of  the  Roman  arx.  When 
the  Roman  army  waa  drawn  np  between  the  Pala* 
tine  and  CapitoHne  hills,  two  chiefs  of  the  armiet, 
Mettus  Curtiiift  on  the  part  of  the  SabineS)  and 
Hostua  Hostilios  on  that  of  the  Romans,  opened 
the  contest,  in  which  the  latter  was  slain.  While 
Cnrtius  was  glorying  in  his  Tictory,  Romolns  and 
a  band  of  Romans  made  an  attack  upon  him. 
Curtius,  who  fought  on  horsebadL,  could  not  main- 
tain hit  ground ;  he  was  chased  by  the  Romans, 
and  in  despair  he  leaped  with  his  horse  into  a 
swamp,  which  then  covered  the  valley  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  fbmm.  However,  he  got  out  of  it 
with  difficulty  at  the  bidding  of  his  Sabinet. 
Peace  was  soon  after  concluded  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  their  neighbours,  and  the  swamp  was 
henceforth  called  taau  Curtiu*^  to  commemorato 
the  event.  (Li v.  i  12,  &c;  Dionys.  ii.  42 ;  Varr. 
L.  L,  V.  148  ;  Pint.  BoimU.  18.)  This  it  the 
common  story  about  the  name  of  the  lacus  Curtius; 
but  there  are  two  other  traditions,  which  though 
they  likewise  trace  it  to  a  perwn  of  the  name  of 
Curtius,  yet  refer  us  to  a  much  later  time.  Ao- 
cording  to  the  first  of  these,  it  hi^pened  one  day 
that  the  earth  in  the  forum  gave  way,  sank,  and 
ibnned  a  great  chasm.  All  attempts  to  fill  it  up 
were  useless,  and  when  at  length  the  amsi»ces 
were  consulted  about  it,  they  declared,  that  the 
chasm  could  not  be  filled  except  by  throwing  into 
it  that  on  which  Romans  greatoess  was  to  be  based, 
and  that  then  the  state  dionld  prosper.  When  all 
were  hesitating  and  doubting  as  to  what  was 
meant,  a  noble  youth  of  the  name  of  M.  Curtius 
came  forward,  and  declaring  that  Rome  possessed 
no  greater  treasure  than  a  brave  and  gallant  citisen 
in  arms,  he  oflBsred  himself  as  the  victim  demanded, 
and  having  mounted  his  steed  in  full  armour,  he 
]ei4>ed  into  the  abyss,  and  the  earth  soon  closed 
over  him.  This  event  is  assigned  to  the  year  b.  c 
362.  (Liv.vii6;  Varro,^c.;  VaLMax.  v.6.|2; 
Plin.  H,  N,  XV.  18;  Festus,  t.  v,  CMriOaatm; 
Pint  Paraliel,  Min,  5 ;  Stat  SUv.  i.  1,  65,  &c. ; 
Augustin,  de  Civ.  Dei,  v.  18.)  According  to  the 
second  tradition,  the  place  called  lacus  Curtius  had 
been  struck  by  lightning,  and,  at  the  command  oC 
the  senate,  it  was  enclosed  in  the  usual  manner  by 
the  consul  C.  Curtius  Philo,  b.  c.  445.  (Varr.  L,L. 
V.  150.)  But  that  this  place  was  not  regarded  as 
a  bidetUal,  that  is,  a  sacred  spot  struck  by  light- 
ning, seems  to  be  clear  from  what  Pliny  (//.  A^ 
XV.  18)  relates  of  it.  All  that  we  can  infer  with 
safety  from  the  ancient  traditions  respecting  the 
lacus  Curtius,  is,  that  a  part  of  the  district  which 
subsequently  formed  the  Roman  forum,  was  ori- 
ginally covered  by  a  swamp  or  a  lake,  which  may 
have  obtained  the  name  of  Curtius  from  some  such 
occurrence  as  tndition  has  handed  down.  This  lake 
was  afterwards  drained  and  filled  up,  but  on  one 
occasion  after  this  the  ground  seems  to  have  sunk, 
a  circumstance  which  was  regarded  as  an  oitetntum 
fatcde*  In  order  to  avert  any  evil,  and  at  the 
same  time  symbolically  to  secure  the  duration  of 
the  republic,  an  altar  was  erected  on  the  spot,  and 
a  regular  sacrifice  was  offered  there,  which  may 
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have  giTen  rise  to  the  story  aboot  the  trlfaarrifn 
of  Cnrthit.  (Suet.  A^,  57;  Stat.  SUm,  L  I.) 

2.  Curtius,  an  accuser,  was  killed  in  tfe  ti^ 
of  the  proscription  of  Sulk,  or  pffriiapa  even  bcfae« 
by  C.  Marias,  near  the  lake  Servitiva.  {Ocfn 
Seat.  Rtmc  82;  Sanec  de  Promd,  3L) 

3.  C  CufcTiua,  probably  a  ton  of  the  pwtediBg. 
lost  his  property  during  the  praacrqatian  o£  S^ 
and  went  into  exile.  Subsequently,  howevet,  k 
was  aUowed  to  return  through  the  mrditfisB  ■ 
Cicoxk,  with  whom  he  had  been  aeqnainted  faai 
eariy  youth.  In  &  c.  45  Caesar  made  hjaa  a  men- 
her  of  the  tenatew  In  the  same  yeac,  Gaesar  £§- 
tributad  lands  among  his  veterans  in  Italj;  tai 
Curtms,  who  had  spent  the  little  properly  he  U 
saved  in  puithaaing  an  estate  near  Vnlali  iitii.  mi 
was  now  in  danger  of  losing  it  ^ain,  applied  ti 
Cicero  to  inteifero  on  his  befaalC  CSoen  aoeari- 
ingly  wrote  a  letter  to  Q.  Valermt  Orca,  the  legate 
of  Caesar,  who  siq>erintended  the  diatribntka  of 
land  among  the  veterans,  and  reqncated  Ua  to 
spare  the  property  of  Curtius,  aince  the  leaa  of  it 
would  render  it  impoaaiUe  for  him  to  »—■■»■«  tk 
dignity  of  a  aenator.  (Cic  ocf  JPatiu  xin.  S.) 

4.  P.  CuRTiua,  a  brother  of  Q.  "nlaaana,  a  ■  Tii 
headed  in  Spain  by  the  coomand  of  Gn.  Foapca* 
(the  aon  of  the  Great),  in  the  preaenee  «f  tk 
whole  army,  b.  c.  45,  for  he  had  fanned  a  aaetst 
understanding  with  tome  Spaniarda  tliat  Gn.  Vem- 
peius,  if  he  ahould  come  to  a  certain  t»wn  fiar  ^ 
sake  of  getting  provisiona,  ahould  be 
and  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of 
ad  Pom,  vi.  18.) 

5.  Q.  Curtius,  a  friend  of  Verrea« 
jmdem  qtnaiiomiy  oooceming  whick  nodu  _ 
ia  known.  (Cic.  m  Verr.  L  61.)  " 

6.  Q.  CuRTTOS,  a  good  and  weD-edncntedyaar 
man,  brought  in  B.  c.  54  the  dMzge  of  aabiae 
againat  C.  Memmiua,  who  waa  dMn  a  '■*»»^»^— »  ix 
theconaulship.(Cic.o(<Qa./V.iiL2.)  We  po«M 
several  coins  on  which  the  name  of  Q.  Cwtiw  sf> 
pears,  together  with  that  of  M.  SOanna  ad  O. 
Ooniitiua.  The  types  of  these  ooina  difier  tian 
those  which  we  usually  meet  witk  on  JUnm 
coins ;  and  Eckhel  (Doetr.  Mhn.  t.  pw  200)  oe- 
jectures,  that  those  three  men  wexe  r**<"i»*  tornt- 
vin  for  the  establishment  of  some  ccion y,  and  thtf 
their  coins  were  struck  at  a  distanee  frtian 

7.  Curtius,  a  Roman  equet,  who 
dining  with  Augustus,  availed  i*»»>iJf  of  ^ 
and  threw  a  fish,  which  was  standing  on  tbe  taU^ 
out  of  the  window.  (Macrob.  SmL  ii.  4.) 
writers  suppose,  thoi^  without  any 
reason,  tiiat  he  is  the  same  as  the  Cnitana  Ai 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tiberina.  [Attkik 
Curtius.]  [I*  S.] 

CUHTIUS  ATTICUS.  rAmccn.p.41Xi.] 

CU'RTIUS  LUPUS.    [Luprsi] 

CU'RTIUS  MONTA'NUSw     [Mom-Avc^l 

CU'RTIUS  RUFUS.    [Rurua] 

Q.  CU'RTIUS  RUFUS,  the  Roman  lartas 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  Respecting  kia  fife  sJ 
the  time  at  which  he  lived,  nothing  is  k»o«a  ««fc 
any  certainty,  and  there  is  not  a  sinsle  p«aBif»  la 
any  ancient  writer  that  can  be  positively  wH  t» 
refer  to  Q.  Curtius,  the  historian.  One  C^atisi 
Rufiis  is  mentioned  by  Tadtas  (^an.  zL  21)  mA 
Pliny  (JSTjp.  vii.  27X  u»d  a  Q.  Curtius  RnlM«ccc« 
in  the  list  of  the  rhetoricians  of  wkoni  Snctaii* 
treated  in  his  vroric  *^  De  Claiia  Rheteciban.*  M 
there  is  nothing  to  sh^w  that  any  of 
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OBie  at  cmr  Q.  CortiiM,  though  it  may  be,  as  F. 
A.  Wolf  waa  inclined  to  think,  that  the  rhetorician 
^ken  of  by  Saetonius  is  the  same  as  the  histo- 
rian.   This  total  want  of  external  testimony  com- 
peli  US  to  seek  information  concerning  Q.  Unrtius 
in  the  work  that  has  come  down  to  us  under  his 
name ;  but  what  we  find  here  is  as  vague  and  un- 
otisfiRctory  as  that  which  is  gathered  b<un  external 
testimonies.    There  are  only  two  passages  in  his 
work   which   contain  allusions  to    the  time   at 
which  he  lived.     In  the  <Nie  (iv.  4,  in  fin.),  in 
speaking  of  the  city  of  Tyre,  he  says,  ntmc  tamm 
lomga  paao  cvnoto  refovenlBy  mb  Udela  Ronumae 
mmtueiuduus  acquieacU;  the  other,  which  is  the 
more  important  one  (x.  9),  contains  an  eulogy  on 
the  emperor  for  having  restored  peace  after  much 
bloodshed  and  many  disputes  about  the  possession 
of  the  empire.    But  the  terms  in  which  this  paa- 
lage  is  fauned  are  so  vague  and  indefinite,  that  it 
may  be  applied  with  almost  equal  propriety  to  a 
great  number  of  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and  critics  have  with  equal  ingenuity 
referred  the  eulogy  to  a  variety  of  emperors,  from 
Augustus  down  to  Constantine  or  even  to  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great,  while  one  of  the  earlier  critics 
even  asserted  that  Q.  Curtius  Rufus  was  a  ficti- 
tious name,  and  that  the  work  was  ihe  production 
of  a  modem  writer.    This  last  opinion,  however, 
is  refuted  by  the  fiict,  that  there  are  some  very 
early  2dSS.  of  Q.  Curtius,  and  that  Joannes  Saris- 
beriensia,  who  died  in  a.  o.  1182,  was  acquainted 
with  the  work.   All  modem  critics  are  now  pretty 
well  agreed,  that  Curtius  lived  in  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  aera.    Kiebuhr  regards  him  and 
Petronina  as  contemporaries  of  Septimius  Sevtros, 
while  most  other  critics  place  him  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Vespasian.    The  latter  opinion,  which  also 
accords  wiui  the  supposition  that  the  rhetorician 
Q.  Cortios  Rufus  mentioned  by  Suetonius  was  the 
waxae  aa  our  historian,  presents  no  other  difficulty, 
except  that  Quintilian,  in  mentioning  the  histo- 
nana  who  had  died  before  his  time,  does  not  allude 
to  Cortina  in  any  way.    This  difficulty,  however, 
maj  be  removed  by  the  supposition,  that  Curtius 
was  still  alive  when  Quintilian  wrote.    Another 
kind   of  internal  evidence  which  might  possibly 
suggest  the  time  in  which  Curtius  wrote,  is  the 
style  and  diction  of  his  work ;  but  in  this  case 
oeither  of  them  is  the  writer^s  own;  both  are 
krtificially  acquired,  and  exhibit  ordy  a  few  traces 
which  Bie  peculiar  to  the  kitter  part  of  the  first 
century  alier  Christ    Thus  much,  however,  seems 
iear,  that  Curtius  was  a  rhetorician:  his  style  is 
rot  finee  from  strained  and  high-flown  expressions, 
rat   on   the  whole  it  is  a  masterly  imitation  of 
Jvy '*•  style,  intermixed  here  and  there  with  poeti- 
il  phrases  and  artificial  ornaments. 

'The  -work  itself  is  a  history  of  Alexander  the 
rreaty  and  written  with  great  partiality  for  the 
erou  Xhe  author  drew  his  materials  from  good 
vttrcea*  such  as  Cleitarchus,  Timagenes,  and  Pto- 
maeoBy  but  was  deficient  himself  in  knowledge 
greognsphy,  tactics,  and  astronomy,  and  in  his- 
rical  criticism,  for  which  reasons  his  work  cannot 
vrajr*  ^  relied  upon  as  an  historical  authority. 
consisted  originally  of  ten  books,  but  the  fiiBt 
ro  are  lost,  and  the  remaining  eight  also  are  not 
thoot  xnore  or  less  considerable  gaps.  In  the 
riy  editions  the  fifth  and  sixth  boolu  are  some- 
aea  oxrited  in  one,  so  that  the  whole  would  con- 
t    of  only  nine  books;  and  Glareanus  in  his 
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edition  (1556)  divided  the  work  into  twelve  books. 
The  deficiency  of  the  first  two  books  has  been 
made  up  in  the  form  of  supplements  by  Bruno, 
Cellarius,  and  Freinsheim ;  but  that  of  the  last  of 
these  scholars,  although  the  best,  is  still  without 
any  particular  merit.  The  criticism  of  the  text  of 
Curtius  is  connected  with  great  difficulties,  for 
although  all  the  extant  MSS.  are  derived  firom 
one,  yet  some  of  them,  especially  those  of  the  14th 
and  15th  centuries,  contain  considerable  interpola- 
tions. Hence  the  text  appears  very  diffisrent  in 
the  different  editions.  The  first  edition  is  that  of 
Vindelinus  de  Spira,  Venice,  without  date,  though 
probably  published  in  1471.  It  was  followed  in 
1480  by  the  first  Milan  edition  of  A.  Zarotus. 
The  most  important  among  the  subsequent  editions 
are  the  Juntinae,  those  of  Erasmus,  Chr;  Bruno, 
A.  Junius,  F.  Modius,  Acidalius,  Raderus,  Popma, 
Loccenius,  and  e^ecially  those  of  Freinsheim, 
Stmssbur^,  1640,  and  Ch.  Cellarius,  1688.  The 
best  edition  that  was  published  during  the  in- 
terval between  that  and  our  own  time  is  the 
variorum  edition  by  H.  Senkenburg,  Delft  and 
Leiden,  1724,  4to.  Among  the  modem  editions 
the  following  are  the  best :  1.  that  of  Schmieder 

iGottingen,  1803),  Koken  (Leipsig,  1818),  Zumpt 
Berlin,  1826),  Baumstark  (Stutt^trd,  1829),  and 
.  Mutcell.  (Berlin,  1843.)  Critiail  investigations 
concerning  the  age  of  Q.  Curtius  are  pre£ced  to 
most  of  the  editions  here  mentioned,  but  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  consulted  in  addition  to  them: 
Niebuhr  ^  Zwei  klassiche  Lat  Schriftsteller  des 
dritten  Jahrhunderts,**  in  his  Kkme  SckHfteny  i. 
p.  305,  &C. ;  Buttmann,  Ueber  dot  Lebm  da  Ge- 
ackickUchreiben  Q.  Curtim  Rufiu,  In  BexkJatmg 
auf  A.  HirC$  AbhandL  iiber  den$elb,  GtgmaUxnd^ 
Berlin,  1820;  Q.  Fixagei,  Udter  dag  ZeUaUer  de» 
Q.  CMrtm  Rrftu  m  Setbode's  Archie  fur  PkUolo- 
5w,1824,Ll,p.91,&c  [L.S.] 

P.  CU'SPIUS,  a  Roman  knight,  had  been 
twice  in  Afinca  as  the  chief  director  (magister)  of 
the  company  that  fisumed  the  public  taxes  in  that 
province,  and  had  several  firiends  there,  whom 
Cicero  at  his  request  recommended  to  Q.  Valerius 
Orca,  the  proconsul  of  Afiica,  in  B.  a  45.  (Cic 
odFatfL  xiii.  6,  comp.  xvi.  17.) 

CU'SPIUS  FADUS.    [FADua] 

CYAMI'TES  (Kvo^tlnjr),  the  hero  of  beans, 
a  mysterious  being,  who  had  a  small  sanctuary  on 
the  road  from  Athens  to  Eleusis.  No  particuhua 
are  known  about  him,  but  Pausanias  (i  37.  §  3) 
says,  that  those  who  were  initiated  in  the  mysteries 
or  had  read  the  so-called  Orphica  would  understand 
the  nature  of  the  hero.  [L.  ^] 

CY'ANE  {Kvdtnfi)y  a  Sicilian  nymph  and  play- 
mate of  Proserpina,  who  was  changed  through 
grief  at  the  loss  of  Proserpina  into  a  well.  The 
Syracusans  celebrated  an  annual  festival  on  that 
spot,  which  Herades  was  said  to  have  instituted, 
and  at  which  a  bull  was  sunk  into  the  well  as  a 
sacrifice,  f  Died.  v.  4 ;  Ov.  MeL  v.  412,  &c)  A 
daughter  ol  Lipnrus  was  likewise  called  Cyane. 
(Diod.  V.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

C YANIPPUS  (Kvdyanros),  a  son  of  Aegialeus 
and  prince  of  Argos,  Who  belonged  to  the  house  of 
the  Biantidae.  (Paus.  il  18.  §  4,  30.  §9.)  Apol- 
lodorus(L  9.  §  13)  calls  him  a  brother  of  Aegialeus 
and  a  son  of  Adrastus.  [L.  S.] 

CY'ATHUS  (KrfoOoj),  the  youthful  cup-bearer 
of  Oeneus,  was  killed  by  Heracles  on  account  of  a 
fiiiult  committed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.     He 
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WM  honoured  st  Phlios  with  a  laiictuanr  dote  hj 
the  temple  of  Apollo.  (PaoB.  ii  IS.  §  8.)  In 
other  tradition!  Cyathns  is  called  Eurynomni. 
(Diod.  iv.  36.)  [L.  S.] 

CYAXARES  (Kva^d(nis\  was,  according  to 
Herodotus,  the  third  king  of  Media,  the  son  of 
Phraortes,  and  tb^  grandson  of  Deioces.    He  was 
the  most  warlike  of  the  Median  kings,  and  intro- 
duced great  military  reforms,  by  arranging   his 
subjects  into  proper  dirisions  of  spearmen  and 
archers  and  caralry.     He  succeeded  his  fether, 
Phraortes,  who  was  defeated  and  killed  while  be- 
sieging the  Assyrian  capital,  Ninns  (Nineveh),  in 
B.  c.  634.    He  collected  all  die  forces  of  his  empire 
to  arenge  his  fiither*s  death,  defeated  the  Assyrians 
in  battle,  and  Uid  siege  to  Ninus.    But  while  he 
was  before  the  city,  a  large  body  of  Scythians  in- 
vaded the  northern  parts  of  Media,  and  Cyaxares 
marched  to  meet  them,  was  defeated,  and  became 
subject  to  the  Scythians,  who  held  the  dominion 
of  all  Asia  (or,  as  Herodotus  elsewhere  says,  mora 
correctly,  of  Upper  Asia)  for  twenty-eight  years 
(b.  c.  634 — 607),  during  which  time  they  plun- 
dered the    Medes '  without    mercy.      At  length 
Cyaxares  and  the  Medes  massacred  the  greater 
number  of  the  Scythians,  having  first  made  them 
intoxicated,  and   the  Median  dominion  was  re- 
stored.   There  is  a  considerable  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling this  account  with  that  which  Herodotus 
elsewhere  gives  (i  73,  74),  of  the  war  between 
Cyaxares  and  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia.    This  war 
was  provoked  by  Alyattes  having  sheltered  some 
Scythians,  who  had  fled  to  him  after  having  killed 
one  of  the  sons  of  Cyaxares,  and  served  him  up  to 
his  father  as  a  Thycstean  banquet      The  war 
lasted  five  years,  and  was  put  an  end  to  in  the 
sixth  year,  in  consequence  of  the  terror  inspired  by 
a  solar  eclipse,  which  happened  just  when  the 
Lydian  and  Median  armies  had  joined  battle,  and 
which    Thales  had    predicted.     This  eclipse  is 
placed  by  some  writers  as  high  as  b.  c  625,  by 
others  as  low  as  585.     But  of  all  the  eclipses  be- 
tween  these  two  dates,    several  are  absolutely 
excluded  by  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  ex- 
tent, and  on  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable  that 
the  eclipse  intended  was  that  of  September  30, 
B.  c.  610.  (Baily,  in  the  Philosopkieal  TVonstiofabtw 
for  1811 ;  Oltmann  in  the  SchH/l  der  BerL  Acad, 
I812->13;  Hales,  Analyns  of  Chronology,  I  pp. 
74—78;    Ideler,  Handbuch  der  Ckromologie,  I 
p.  209,  &c ;    FiKher,  Grkehiadte  ZaUafeln,  s.  a. 
610.)    This  date,  however,  involves  the  difficulty 
of  miaking  Cyaxares,  as  king  of  the  Medes,  carry 
on  a  %irar  of  five  years  with  Lydia,  while  the  Scy- 
thians were  masters  of  his  country.     But  it  is 
pretty  evident  from  the  accoimt  of  Herodotus  that 
Cyaxares  still  reigned,  though  as  a  tributary  to  the 
Scythians,  and  that  the  dominion  of  the  Scythixus 
over  Media  rather  consisted  in  constant  predatory 
incursions  firom  positions  which  they  had  token  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country,  than  in  any 
permanent  occupation  thereofl     It  was  probably, 
then,  from  B.  c.  615  to  b.  c.  610  that  the  war  be- 
tween the  Lydians  and  the  Medians  lasted,  till, 
both  parties  being  terrified  by  the  eclipse,  the  two 
kings  accepted  the  mediation  of  Syennesis,  king  of 
Cilicia,  and  Labynetus,  king  of  Babylon  (probably 
Nebuchadnezzar  or  his  fother),  and  the  peace  made 
between  them  was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of 
A  sty  ages,  the  son  of  Cyaxares,  to  Aryennis,  the 
daughter  of  Alyattea.     The  Scythians  were  ex- 
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peDed  fitHn  Media  in  b.  gl  607,  and  Cyaam 
again  tamed  his  arms  against  Asqnria*  and,  ia  ^ 
following  year,  with  the  aid  of  the  Idng  oI'B^Iib 
(probably  the  fiMher  of  Neboduidnenar),  he  tadc 
and  destroyed  Ninas.  [Sabdanapai.cs.]  Tke 
consequence  of  this  war,  according  to  fiero^tai. 
was,  that  the  Medes  made  the  Aaayrians  ^eir 
subjects,  except  the  district  of  Babylon.  He  smhi, 
as  we  learn  frtnn  other  writera,  thai  the  )a^4 
Babylon,  who  had  before  been  in  a  state  of  dosk- 
fol  subjection  to  Assyria,  obtained  complete  m^ 
pendenoe  as  the  reward  for  hk  ah«e  in  tke 
destrnction  of  Nineveh  The  kagne  betvws 
Cyaxares  and  the  king  of  Bab]ioo  is  said  by  P^- 
histor  and  Abydenos  fap.  Eoseb.  CImm.  At^ 
and  Syncell  p.  210,  b.)  to  have  heen  oemeatri 
by  the  betrothal  of  Amyhis  or  Amytis,  the  dbsg^ 
ter  of  Cyaxares,  to  Nabuchodroesar  or  Nafaoda^ 
noeor  (Nebachadnesatf),  son  of  the  Idx^  of  Bsfe;- 
lon.  They  have,  however,  bj  mistake  pot  tk 
nameof  Asdahages(Astyages)  forthatof  Cvazarei 
(Clinton,  I  pp.  271,  279.)  Cyaxares  died  aflers 
reign  of  forty  yean  (&  c.  594),  and  was  swcceM 
by  his  son  Astyages.  (Herod.  L  73, 7i,  10»— IOC, 
iv.  11,  12,  vii.  20.)  The  Cyaxares  of  Diodan 
(ii  32)  is  Deioces.  Respecting  the  soppend 
Cyaxares  II.  of  Xenophon,  see  CrkcTS.  fP.  &] 
CY'BELE.    [Rhba.] 

CYCHREUS  or  CENCHREUS  (KsxH<)>  > 
son  of  Poseidon  and  Salamis,  became  kiag  sf  tk 
ishmd  of  Salamis,  which  was  caDed  after  hat 
Cychreia,  and  which  he  delivered  frooa  a  in^m. 
He  was  subsequently  honoured  as  a  hero,  aid  W 
a  sanctuary  in  Sabunis.  (Apollod.  iiL  12.  §7; 
Diod.  iv.  72.)  According  to  odier  traitifaar 
Cychreus  himself  was  called  a  dragon  on  aeeoinit 
of  his  savase  nature,  and  was  expelled  from  SslsEa 
by  Eurylocnus ;  but  he  was  receired  by  iHimar 
at  Eleusis,  and  i4)pointed  a  pmst  to  her  tem^. 
(Steph.  Bys.  t.  e.  Kvxp*to%.)  Others  again  si: 
that  Cychreus  had  brought  una  dragon,  which  va 
expelled  by  Eurylodius.  (Stmb.  ix.  p.  391. 
There  was  a  tradition  that,  while  the  hatth-  ^ 
Sahunis  was  going  on,  a  dxag^  i^peared  xa  onr  *< 
the  Athenian  ships,  and  t£it  an  onde  deduiri 
this  dragon  to  be  Cychreus.  (Pma.  i.  36.  $  ) : 
comp.  Tzetx.  ad  Lytx^lu  110, 175 ;  Pint,  r5o.lt 
SoUm.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

CYCLI'ADAS  (KMrAidSas)  was  strategn  i 
the  Achaeans  in  b.  c.  208,  and,  having  joiaec 
Philip  V.  of  Macedon  at  Dyme  with  the  A*'^*^*' 
forces,  aided  him  in  that  invasion  of  K3^  ^kxi 
was  checked  by  P.  Sulpicius  Galba.  In  b.  c  3M. 
Cydiadas  being  made  stiategos  instead  of  P^>- 
poemen,  whose  military  talenu  he  by  na  mem 
equalled,  Nabis  took  advantage  of  the  dau^  ti" 
make  war  on  the  Achaeans.  Philip  ofiend  »> 
help  them,  and  to  carry  the  war  into  die  enentj't 
country,  if  they  would  give  him  a  snlEcieiit  »ae- 
ber  of  their  soldiers  to  garriaini  Chalcia,  Qui,  idA. 
Corinth  in  the  mean  time ;  but  they  saw  tfesae^ 
his  plan,  which  was  to  obtain  hostages  fron  ifes 
and  so  to  force  them  into  a  war  with  the  Tliiin' 
Cycliadas  therefore  answered,  that  their  laws  prr- 
duded  them  from  discusnng  any  proposal  esce^ 
that  for  which  the  assembly  was  suuubosk^  sm 
this  conduct  relieved  him  from  the  inxpataci.t. 
under  which  he  had  previously  laboured,  «€  bcisv 
a  mere  creature  of  the  king^  In  bl  c  I9i  ■* 
find  him  an  exile  at  the  court  of  Phili{s  whssa  br 
attended  in  that  year  at  hb  eimference  with  Fb- 
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minimis  at  Nicaea  in  LocrU.  After  the  bottle  of 
Cynoeoephalae,  &  c.  197,  Cydiadas  was  sent  with 
two  others  as  ambassador  from  Philip  to  Flamininos, 
who  grsnted  the  king  a  truce  of  15  days  with  a 
vievr  to  iht  arrangement  of  a  permanent  peace. 
(Polyb.  xrii.  I,  xriit  17  ;  Lir.  xxr'u,  31,  xxxi. 
25*  xxxii  19,  82,  xxxiii.  11,  12.)         [E.  E.] 

CYCLCyPES  (KJxAmtcO,  that  is,  creatures 
with  round  or  circukr  eyes.    The  tradition  about 
these  beings  has  undergone  several  changes  and 
modifications  in  its  deyelopment  in  Greek  mytho- 
logy, though  some  traces  of  their  identity  remain 
risible  throughout    According  to  the  ancient  coe- 
mogonies,  the  Cyclopes  were  the  sons  of  Uranus 
and  6e ;  they  belonged  to  the  Titans,  and  were 
three  in  number,  whose  names  were  Aiges,  Steropes, 
and  Brontes,  and  each  of  them  had  only  one  eye 
on  his  forehead.    Together  with  the  other  Titans, 
they  were  cast  by  their  father  into  Tartarus,  but, 
instigated  bj  their  mother,  they  assisted  Cronus  in 
Qinrping  the  government.  But  Cronus  aoain  threw 
them  into  Tartarus,  and  as  Zeus  released  them  in 
his  war  against  Cronus  and  the  Titans,  the  Cyclopes 
provided  Zeus  with  thunderbolts  and  lightning, 
Pluto  with  a  helmet,  and  Poseidon  with  a  trident 
(Apollod.  i.  1 ;  Hes.  Tkeog.  503.)     Henceforth 
they  renuuned  the  ministers  of  Zeus,  but  were 
afterwards  killed  by  Apollo  for  baring  furnished 
Zeus  with   the    thunderbolts  to  kill  Asclepius. 
(ApoUod.  iii.  10.  §  4.)    According  to  others,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  the  Cyclopes  themselves  that  were 
killed,  but  their  sons.  (SchoL  ad  EmrijKAloesL  1.) 
In  the  Homeric  poems  the  Cyclopes  are  a  gigan- 
tic, insolent,  and  kwless  race  of  shepherds,  who 
nTed  in  the  south-western  part  of  Sioly,  and  de- 
voured human  beines.  They  neglected  agriculture, 
and  the  firaits  of  the  field  were  reaped  by  them 
without  labour.    They  had  no  laws  or  political 
insUtutions,  and  each  lived  with  his  wives  and 
chfldren  in  a  cave  of  a  mountain,  and  ruled  over 
them  with  arbitrary  power.    (Hom.  Od.  vi.  5,  ix. 
106,  &c,  190,  &c!,  240,  &Cn  x.  200.)     Homer 
does  not  distinctly  state  that  all  of  the  Cyclopes 
were  one^yed,    but  Polyphemus,   the  principal 
among  them,  is  described  as  having  only  one  eye 
•n  his  forehead.    (Od,  I  69,  ix.  383,  &c. ;  comp. 
Polyphemus.)     The  Homeric  Cyclopes  are  no 
longer  the  servants  of  Zeus,  but  they  disregard 
him.  (Od,  ix.  275;   comp.  Virg.  Aen,  vL  636  ; 
Callim.  ffynm.  m  Dion,  53.) 

A  still  later  tradition  regarded  the  Cyclopes  as 
the  assistants  of  Hephaestus.  Volcanoes  were  the 
workshops  of  that  god,  and  mount  Aetna  in  Sicily 
and  the  neighbouring  isles  were  accordingly  con- 
sidered as  their  abodes.  As  the  assistants  of  He- 
phaestus they  are  no  longer  shepherds,  but  make 
the  metal  armour  and  omamenu  for  gods  and 
heroes ;  th^  work  with  such  might  that  Sicily 
and  all  the  neighbouring  islands  resound  with  their 
hammering.  Their  number  is,  like  that  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  no  longer  confined  to  three,  but 
their  residence  is  removed  from  the  south-western 
to  the  eastern  part  of  Sicily  (Virg.  Georg,  iv.  170, 
Aem,  viiL  433 ;  Callim.  Ilymn,  in  Diaa.  56,  &c ; 
Eurip.  CycL  599 ;  Val.  Place  ii.  420.)  Two  of 
their  names  are  the  same  as  in  the  cosmogonic 
tradition,  but  new  names  also  were  invented,  for 
we  find  one  Cyclops  bearing  the  name  of  Pyracmon, 
and  another  that  of  Acamas.  (CallinL  Hymn,  in 
Dion.  68 ;  Virg.  Aen,  viil  425 ;  VaL  Place  i.  583.) 
The  Cydopes,  who  were  regarded  as  skilful 
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architects  in  later  accounts,  were  a  race  of  men 
who  appear  to  be  different  from  the  Cyclopes  whom 
we  have  considered  hitherto,  for  they  are  described 
as  a  Thracian  tribe,  which  derived  its  name  from  a 
king  Cyclops.  They  were  expelled  fipom  their 
homes  in  Thrace,  and  went  to  the  Curetes  (Crete) 
and  to  Lyda.  Thence  they  followed  Proetus  to 
protect  him,  by  the  gigantic  walls  which  they  con- 
structed, against  Acnsius.  The  grand  fortifications 
of  Argos,  Tiryns,  and  Mycenae,  were  in  later 
times  regarded  as  their  works.  (Apollod.  iL  1. 
§2;  Strab.  viii.  p.  373;  Pans.  ii.  16.  §4;  Schol. 
ad  Eurip.  Orett,  953.)  Such  walls,  conunonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Cyclopean  walls,  still  exist 
in  various  parts  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
consist  of  unhewn  polygenes,  which  are  sometimes 
20  or  30  feet  in  breadth.  The  story  of  the  Cyc- 
lopes having  built  them  seems  to  be  a  mere  inven- 
tion, and  admits  neither  of  an  historical  nor 
geographical  explanation.  Homer,  for  instance, 
knows  nothing  of  Cyclopean  walls,  and  he  calls 
Tiryns  merely  a  v6Kts  Ttix»6tcffa,  (IL  ii.  559.) 
The  Cyclopean  walls  were  probablv  constructed  by 
an  ancient  race  of  men — perhaps  the  Pelasgians — 
who  occupied  the  countries  in  which  they  occur 
before  the  nations  of  which  we  have  historical 
rec(»ds  ;  and  later  generations,  being  struck  by 
their  grsmdeur  as  much  as  ourselves,  ascribed  their 
building  to  a  fiibulous  race  of  Cyclopes.  Analogies 
to  such  a  process  of  tradition  are  not  wanting  in 
modem  countries ;  thus  several  walls  in  Germany, 
which  were  probably  constructed  by  the  Romans, 
are  to  thu  day  called  by  the  people  Riesenmaner 
or  TeufeLnnauer. 

In  works  of  art  the  Cyclopes  are  represented  as 
sturdy  men  with  one  eye  on  their  forehead,  and 
the  place  which  in  other  human  beings  is  occupied 
by  the  eyes,  is  marked  in  figures  of  the  Cyclopes 
by  a  line.  According  to  the  explanation  of  Plato 
(ap.  Strab.  xiii  p.  592),  the  Cyclopes  were  beings 
typical  of  the  original  condition  of  uncivilized  men ; 
but  this  explanation  is  not  satisfactory,  and  the 
cosmogonic  Cyclopes  at  least  must  be  regarded  as 
personifications  of  certain  powers  manifested  in 
nature,  which  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  their 
names.  [L.  S.] 

CYCNUS  (Krficm).  1.  A  son  of  ApoUo  by 
Thyria  or  Hyria,  the  daughter  of  Amphinomus. 
He  was  a  handsome  hunter,  living  in  the  district 
between  Pleuron  and  Calydon,  and  although  be- 
loved by  many,  repulsed  all  his  lovers,  and  only 
one,  Pbylius,  persevered  in  his  love.  Cycnus  at 
last  imposed  upon  him  three  labours,  via.  to  kill  a 
lion  widiout  weapons,  to  catch  alive  some  monstrous 
vultures  which  devoured  men,  and  with  his  own 
hand  to  lead  a  bull  to  the  altar  of  Zeus.  Phylius 
accomplished  these  tasks,  but  as,  in  accordance 
with  a  request  of  Heracles,  he  refused  giving  to 
Phylius  a  bull  which  he  had  received  as  a  prise, 
Cycnus  was  exasperated  at  the  refusal^  and  leaped 
into  lake  Cauope,  which  was  henceforth  called  after 
him  the  Cycnean  lake.  His  mother  Thyria  fol- 
lowed him,  and  both  were  metamorphosed  by  Apollo 
into  swans.  (Antonin.  Lib.  12.)  Ovid  (M«L  vii. 
371,  &c.),  who  relates  the  same  story,  makes  the 
Cycnean  lake  arise  from  Hyria  melting  away  in 
tean  at  the  death  of  her  son. 

2.  A  son  of  Poseidon  by  Calyce  (Calycia),  Har- 
pale,  or  Scamandrodice.  (Hygin.  Fa5. 157  ;  Schol 
ad  Find.  01,  n,  147;  Tzetz.  ad  Lyoopk,  233.) 
He  was  bom  in  secret,  and  was  exposed  on  the 
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sea-coast,  where  he  was  found  by  shepho^s,  who 
fceeing  a  swan  descending  upon  him,  called  him 
Cycnufl.  When  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  he 
hecarae  king  of  Colonae  in  Troas,  and  married 
Procleia,  the  daughter  of  Laomedon  or  of  Gytius 
(Paus.  X.  14.  §  2),  by  whom  he  became  the  &ther 
of  Tenes  and  Hemithea.  Dictys  Cretensis  (it 
18)  mentions  different  children.  After  the  death 
of  Prodeia,  he  married  Philonome,  a  daughter  of 
Craugasus,  who  fell  in  love  with  Tenes,  her  step- 
son, and  not  being  listened  to  by  him  calumniated 
him,  so  that  Cycnus  in  his  anger  threw  his  son  to- 
gether with  Hemithea  in  a  chest  into  the  sea. 
According  to  others  Cycnus  himself  leaped  into 
the  sea.  (Viig.  Aen,  iL  21.)  Afterwards,  when 
Cycnus  leamd  the  truth  respecting  his  wife^s  con- 
duct, he  killed  Philonome  and  went  to  his  son, 
who  had  landed  in  the  island  of  Tenedos,  and  had 
become  king  there.  According  to  some  traditions, 
Tenes  did  not  allow  his  fiither  to  land,  but  cut  off 
the  anchor.  (Conon,  NarraL  28;  F^s.  x.  14. 
§  2.)  In  the  war  of  the  Greeks  against  Troy, 
both  Cycnus  and  Tenes  assisted  the  Trojans,  but 
both  were  slain  by  Achilles.  As  Cycnus  could  not 
be  wounded  by  iron,  Achilles  strangled  him  with 
the  thong  of  his  helmet,  or  by  striking  him  with  a 
stone.  (Comp.  Diod.  t.  83 ;  Stiab.  xiii.  p.  604 ; 
Schol.  ad  TkeoorU,  xvL  49 ;  Diet  Cret  ii.  12,  &c; 
Ot.  Met  xiL  144.)  Ovid  adds,  that  the  body  of 
Cycnus  disappeared  and  was  clumged  into  a  swan, 
when  Achilles  came  to  take  away  his  armour. 

3.  A  son  of  Ares  and  Pelopia,  challenged  Hera- 
cles to  single  combat  at  Itone,  and  was  killed  in 
the  contest.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  7 ;  Hesiod.  Sotd, 
Here,  345,  where  Cycnus  is  a  son-in-law  of  C«yx, 
to  whom  Heracles  is  going.) 

4.  A  son  of  Ares  and  Pyrene,  was  likewise 
killed  by  Heracles  in  single  combat  (Apollod.  ii. 
5.  §  11  ;  SchoL  ad  Find.  01.  xi.  19.)  At  his 
deaUi  he  was  changed  by  his  father  Ares  into  a 
Bwan.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  254.)  The  last  two 
personages  are  often  confounded  with  each  other, 
on  account  of  the  resemblance  existing  between 
the  stories  about  them.  (SchoL  ad  Pmd.  OL  ii. 
147,  ad  Arwtoph.  Ban,  963;  Hygin.  Fab,  31; 
Athen.ix.p.  39a) 

5.  A  son  of  Sthenelus,  kimr  of  the  Ligurians, 
and  a  friend  and  relation  of  Phaeton.  He  was 
the  father  of  Cinyras  and  Cupauo.  While  he  was 
lamenting  the  fiite  of  Phaeton  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eridanus,  he  was  metamorphosed  by  Apollo  into  a 
Bwan,  and  placed  among  the  stars.  (Ov.  MeL  ii. 
366,  &c.;  Paus.  I  30.  §  3;  Scrv.  ad  Aen.  x.  189.) 
A  sixth  personage  of  the  name  of  Cycnus  is  men- 
tioned by  Hyginus.  {Fab.  97.)  [L.  S.] 

CTDAS  (Kt^y),  appears  to  have  been  a  com- 
mon luune  at  Oortyna  in  Crete.  It  is  written  in 
various  ways  in  MSS.,  but  Cydaa  seems  to  be  the 
most  correct  form.  (See  Drakenborch,  ad  Lav. 
xxxiii.  3,  xliv.  13.) 

1.  The  commander  of  500  of  the  Cretan  Gorty- 
nii,  joined  Quinctius  Flamininus  in  Thessaly  in 
&  c.  197.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  3.)  This  Cydas  may  be 
the  same  as  the  Cydas,  the  son  of  Antitalces,  who 
was  cosmos  or  supreme  magistrate  at  Oortyna, 
when  a  Roman  embassy  visited  the  island  about 
B.  c.  184,  and  composed  the  differences  which 
existed  between  the  inhabitants  of  Oortyna  and 
CnosBus.  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  15.) 

2.  A  Cretan,  the  friend  of  Eumenes,  who  at- 
tempted to  negotiate  a  peace  between  Eumenes 
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and  Antiochus  in   b.  c.  168  (Lir.  xliv.  12,24), 
may  perhaps  be  the  same  as  No.  1 . 

3.  A  native  of  Gortyna  in  Crete,  a  man  of  ^ 
most  abandoned  character,  was  a{^inted  bj  As- 
tony  in  B.  c  44  as  one  of  the  jndkes  at  Rose. 
(Cic  Pha.  V.  5,  viii  9.) 

CY'DIAS  (KvSfof).  I.  An  Athenian  ontoi, 
a  contempotBiy  of  Demosthenea,  of  whom  Aristotie 
{RkeU  ii  6.  §  24)  mentions  an  oration  vtfL  t^ 
7/&t»ov  Kkripovxias,  which  Rnhnken  refers  to  tiie 
Athenian  colony  which  was  sent  to  Somoe  in  B.  c 
352  (Dionys.  Deinarek.  p.  118),  so  that  the  oo- 
tion  of  Cydias  would  have  been  delivered  in  tbt 
year.  (Ruhnken,  Hid.  CriL  OraL  Gram.  p.  tzxiv.) 

2.  One  of  the  early  Greek  poets  whom  Pfaitudi 
(de  Fac  in  Orb.  Lum.  p.  931,  e.)  dasaes  tagetkr 
with  Mimnermus  and  Archilochoa.  Whether  be 
is  the  same  as  the  author  of  a  song  which  m 
very  popular  at  Athens  in  the  Ume  of  Ariit»- 
phanes,  who  however  is  called  by  the  Sdidui 
{ad  Nvb.  966)  Cydidea  of  Hermiooe,  is  nocertsk 
(Plat  Outrm.  p.  155,  d.;  Schneidewin,  Ddaeta 
Po^t,  Iamb,  d,  iidic  Graee.  p.  375^  &c. ;  Bofk, 
Po€t.  Lyr,  Graedy  p.  837.)  [h.  S.] 

CY'DIAS,  a  celebrated  painter  fixnn  the  isfaad 
of  Cythnus,  a.  c.  364,  whose  i»ctaxe  of  the  Aigo- 
nauts  was  exhibited  in  a  porticos  bj  Agripja  st 
Rome.  (Eustath.  ad  Dicmy9.  Perieg.  526;  Yk. 
^.  AT.  XXXV.  40.  §  26 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ini.  27;  UIfici^ 
Desdir.  der  StadL  Mom.  iii.  3.  p.  114.)  [L.U.] 

CYDIPPE.    [AooimtJs.] 

CYDIPPUS  (K^imroi)  of  Mantineia,  ii  vs- 
tioned  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Siromu  L  p.  I£) 
among  those  who  had  written  on  inventiaos  {ttfi 
^lifniiidreiy);  but  nothing  farther  is  known  ahn: 
him.  [L  &] 

CYDON  (Ki;8<ifr),  the  founder  of  the  ton  tf 
Cydonia  in  Crete.  Acccwding  to  a  tnditiai  «f 
Tegea,  he  was  a  son  of  Tegeates  or  of  Hetna  hr 
Acacallis,  the  daughter  of  Minoa,  whoess  «ihcn 
described  him  as  a  son  of  Apcdlo  by  AcBa& 
(Paus.  viiL  53.  §  2;  Steph.  Byx.  s.  e.  KwUrk; 
SchoL  ad  ApoUon.  Rhod.  iv.  1491.)         [L  S.] 

CYDO'NIA  (KvSwWa),  a  surname  of  Atk». 
under  which  she  had  a  temple  at  Phrixa  is  E&k 
which  was  said  to  have  been  boflt  by  Clvmow  d 
Cydonia.  (Paus.  vi.  21.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

CYDO'NIUS  DEMETRIUS.  [DiMXTEira^] 

CY'LLARUS  (KdAAofws),  a  beaatifiil  cetfss* 
who  was  married  to  Hylonome,  and  was  kilM  d. 
the  wedding  feast  of  Peirithoos.  (Ov.  Md. 
393,  &c)  The  horse  of  Castor  was  fikewia 
Cyllarus.  (Virg.  Georg,  iiL  90 ;  VaL  FTacc  i.  43S; 
Suidas,  $.  o.)  [L.  S.] 

CYLLEN  (KuAAi^i'),  a  son  of  Ektw,  bm 
whom  mount  CyUene  in  Arcadia  was  bdirwd  is 
have  received  its  name.  (Pans.  viiL  4.  §  3w)  [L&] 

CYLLE'NE  (KvAAiH).  a  nymph,  who  hecaw 
the  mother  of  Lycaon  by  Pelaseus.  (ApoSsd.  i. 
8.  §  1.)  According  to  others,  ite  was  the  vife  d. 
Lycaon.  (Dionys.  HaL  J.A.  i.  13.)       (L.a] 

CYLLE'NIUS  (KvAXifnos),  a  soraaBse  of  Btf 
mes,  which  he  derived  from  mount  Cjf^am  d 
Arcadia,  where  he  had  a  temple  (Pass.  tSL  IT. 
§  1),  or  from  the  circumstance  of  Maia  hsraii 
given  birth  to  him  on  that  moantain.  (Viig-  A^ 
viiL  139,  &c.)  [L.S.J 

CYLLE'NIUS  (KyXXifriof),  the  author  of  tw 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Bnack,  Js^ 
ii.  p.  282 ;  Jacobs,  iL  p.  257),  of  whoei  nedaf 
more  is  known.     His  name  is  speh  di^Scnwtty  ia 
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tbe  MSS.  of  the  Anthology,  Ka\Aiir(ov,  KiiAAirbv, 
KsAAifrloi,  Kukkiiriov  Urrtdimv.  (Jacoba,  Anik. 
Graee,  toI.  ziiL  p.  878.)  [P.  S.] 

CYLON  (KiUmt),  an  Athenian  of  noble  fiunily 
and  commanding  preMnce,  won  the  prise  for  the 
donUe  conne  (wwKos)  at  the  Olympic  games,  in 
&  c  640,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Theagenea, 
tjnmt  of  M^an.    Excited  apparently  and  en- 
couiiged  by  tneie  adrantages,  and  especially  by 
his  powerfol  alliance,  he  conceifed  the  design  of 
makii^  himself  tynmt  of  Athens,  and  haying  con- 
salted  the  Delphic  oiade  on   the   subject,  was 
enjoined  to  seise  the  Acropolis  at  the  principal 
festiral  of  Zens.    Tmagining  that  this  most  refer, 
not  to  the  Athenian  Atdam  (see  DicL  of  Ant,  p. 
333),  bat  to  the  Olympic  games,  at  which  he  had 
so  distinguished  himself,  he  made  the  attempt 
daring  the  celebcation  of  the  latter,  and  gained 
possession  of  the  citadel  with  his  partisans,  who 
wefe  Tery  nnmenms.    Here,  however,  they  were 
doedy  besieged,   the   operations   against   them 
being  conducted,  according  to  Thncydddes,  by  the 
nme  arehons;   according  to  Herodotus,  by  iht 
Frytanes  of  the  NaucrarL    (See  Diet  o/AnL  p. 
633 ;  Arnold^  Tkue^idei,  toL  L  Append,  iii.  p. 
6B4.)    At  length,  pressed  by  fiimine,  they  were 
driven  to  take  refuge  at  the  altar  of  Athena,  whence 
they  were  induced  to  withdraw  by  the  archon 
M^aelea,  the  Alcmaeonid,  on  a  promise  that  their 
lires  should  be  spared.     But  their  enemies  put 
them  to  death  as  toon  as  they  had  them  in  their 
power,  some  of  them  being  murdered  even  at  the 
altar  of  the  Eumenides;    Plntarch  relates  besides 
that  the  suppliants,  by  wav  of  keeping  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Athena,  fiisteiMd  a  line  to 
her  statoe  and  held  it  as  they  passed  fipom  her 
shrine.     When  they  had  reached  the  temple  of 
the  Eumenides  the  line  broke,  and  Megades  and 
his  odieagues  seised  on  the  accident  as  a  proof 
that  the  soddess  had  rejected  their  supplication, 
and  that  they  might  therefore  be  massacred  in  full 
aoeordaoce  with  religion.      Thocydides  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Bq,  Aid)  tell  us,  that 
Cyion  himself  escaped  with  his  brother  before  the 
sarreoder  of  his  adhermts.    According  to  Snidas, 
he  was  dragged  from  the  altar  of  the  Eumenides, 
where  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  was  murdered. 
Herodotus  also  implies  that  he  was  slain  with  the 
rest.     His  party  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  re- 
covered their  strength  after  his  death,  and  to  have 
xmtinned  the  struggle  with  the  Alcmaeonidae  up 
to  the  time  of  Solon.   The  date  of  Cylon^s  attempt 
is  imoertain.    Corsini  gives,  as  a  conjecture,  b.  a 
n2  ;  while  Clinton,  also  conjecturally,  assigns  it 

0  620.  (Herod,  v.  71 ;  Thucyd.  i.  126 ;  Said. «.«. 
iuA^^rccor  dyos  ;  Pint  Sol.  12;  Pans.  i.  28,  40, 
ii.  26.)  [E.  E.] 

CYNA.     [Cynani.] 

CTNAEQErRUS  (Kwaiytipos),  son  of  Eo- 
borioD  and  brother  of  the  poet  Aeschylus,  disdn- 
oiahed  himself  by  his  valour  at  the  battle  of 
faxAthon,  B.  c.  490.  According  to  Herodotus, 
isen  the  Persians  had  fled  and  wen  endeavour- 
t^  to  eaeape  by  sea,  Cynaegeirus  seised  one  of 
leir  ships  to  keep  it  back,  but  foil  with  his  right 
uid.  cut  off.  The  story  lost  nothing  by  transmis- 
on.     The  next  version  rehited  that  Cynaegeinis, 

1  tbe  Ums  of  his  right  hand,  grasped  ue  enemy^s 
with  hia.  left ;  and  at  length  we  arrive  at 

of  the  ludicrous  in  the  account  of  Justin, 
the  hero,  having  successively  lost  both  his 
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hands,  hangs  on  by  his  toeth,  and  even  in  his  mu- 
tilated state  fights  desperately  with  the  last  men- 
tioned weapons,  ''like  a  rabid  wild  beast !*^ 
(Herod,  vi  1 14 ;  Suid.  t. «.  Kwaiytipos ;  Just  ii. 
9;  VaL  Max.  iii.  2.  $  22;  oomp.  Sueton.  Juf. 
68.)  [E.  E.] 

CYNAETHUS.    [CiNAKrHU&] 

CYNA'NE,  CYNA,  or  CYNNA  (Kuw^ 
Ktfya,  KvyMi),  was  half-sister  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  diuighter  of  Philip  by  Audata,  an 
Illyrian  woman.  Her  fother  gave  her  in  marriage 
to  her  eousin  Amyntas,  by  whose  death  she  was 
left  a  widow  in  b.  c.  336.  [Amyntas,  No.  8.] 
In  the  following  year  Alexander  promised  her 
hand,  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  to  Langams, 
king  of  the  Agrianians,  but  the  intended  bride- 
groom was  carried  off  by  sickness.  Cynane  con- 
tinued unmarried,  and  employed  herself  in  the 
education  of  her  daughter,  Adea  or  Eurydice, 
whom  she  is  said  to  have  trained,  after  the  numner 
of  her  own  education,  to  martial  exercises.  When 
Arriiidaeus  was  chosen  king,  b.  c.  323,  Cynane 
determined  to  marry  Eurydice  to  him,  and  crossed 
over  to  Asia  accor^gly.  Her  influence  was  pro- 
bably great,  and  her  project  aUnned  Perdiccas 
and  Antipater,  the  former  of  whom  sent  her  brother 
Alcetas  to  meet  her  on  her  way  and  put  her  to 
death.  Alcetas  did  so  in  defiance  of  the  feelings 
of  his  troops,  and  Cjnane  met  her  doom  with  an 
undaunted  spirit  In  B.  a  317,  Cassander,  after 
defeating  Olympias,  buried  Cynane  with  Eurydice 
and  Arniidaeus  at  Aegae,  the  royal  burying-place. 
(Arr.  Anab.  I  5,  ap.  Phot  p.  70,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Satyr. 
ap,Alhen,  xiii.  p.  557,  c;  I)iod.xix.  52;  Polyaen. 
viiL  60 ;  Perizon.  ad  AeL  V,  H,  xiii 36.)  [E.  £.] 

C YNISCA  (KvW<rKa),  dau^ter  of  Archidamus 
II.  king  of  Sparta,  so  named  after  her  grandfother 
Zeuxidamus,  who  was  also  called  Cyniscus.  (Herod, 
vi.  71.)  She  was  the  first  woman  who  kept  horses 
for  the  games,  and  the  fint  who  gained  an  Olym- 
pian victory.  (Paus.  iii.  8.  $  1.)  Pansanias  men- 
tions an  epinam  by  an  unknown  author  in  her 
honour,  whi<^  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  inscrip- 
tion he  speaks  of  (vi.  1.  $  2)  in  his  account  of  her 
monument  at  Olympia.  This  was  a  group  of 
sculpture  representing  Cynisca  with  a  chariot, 
chanoteer,  and  horses, — the  work  of  Apellas. 
[  Apxllas.]  There  were  also  figures  of  her  horses 
in  brass  in  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  (Paus. 
V.  12.  §  3),  and  at  Sparta  she  had  near  the  gym- 
nasium, called  the  Platanistas,  an  heroum.  (iii. 
15.  MO  [A.  H.  C] 

CYNO.    [Cyeus.] 

C  YNOBELLI'N  US,  one  of  the  kings  of  Britain 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  capital  of  whose 
kingdom  was  Camalodunum.  (Colchester  or  Mal- 
dou.)  He  was  the  fother  of  Caractacus,  Togo- 
dumnus,  and  Adminius.  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  20,  21 ; 
Suet  CaL  44 ;  Oros.  vii.  5.) 

CYNORTES  or  CYNORTAS  (Kw6^rns\  a 
son  of  Amydas  by  Diomede,  and  brother  of  Hya- 
dnthus.  After  the  death  of  his  brother  Aigalus, 
he  became  king  of  Sparta  and  fiither  of  Oebalus  or 
of  Perieres.  His  tomb  was  shewn  at  Sparta  not 
for  from  the  Scias.  (Paus.  iii.  1.  §  3,  13.  §  1 ; 
ApoUod.  iiL  10.  §  3;  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Orest. 
447.)  [L.  S.] 

CYNOSU'RA  {Kwoaovpd)^  an  Idaean  nymph 
and  one  of  the  nurses  of  Zeus,  who  placed  her 
among  the  stars.  (Hygin.  Poet.  Adr.  ii.  2 ;  Arat. 
Pkam.  85  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg,  Gtorg.  i.  246.)  [L.  S.] 
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CY'NTHIA  and  CY'NTHIUS  (KupBla  and 
Ki/vdtos),  surnames  respectively  of  Artemis  and 
Apollo,  which  they  derived  from  mount  Cynthus 
in  the  island  of  Delos,  their  birthplace.  (Callim. 
Hymn,  m  Del,  10;  Hor.  Carm,  i.  21.  2,  iii.  28. 
12;  Lucan,  i.  218.)  [L.  S.] 

CYNULCUS.      [CARNB1U8.] 

CYNUS  (Kuvof),  a  son  of  Opus,  and  father  of 
Ilodoedocus  and  Larymna,  from  whom  Cynus  in 
Locris  derived  its  name.  (Pans.  ix.  23.  $  4; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  277.)  [L.  S.] 

CYNU'RUS  (Kuvovpos),  a  son  of  Perseus,  who 
is  said  to  have  led  colonints  from  Aigos  into  Cynu- 
ria,  a  valley  between  Argolis  and  Laoonia.  (Pans, 
in.  2.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CYPARISSUS  (Kwnlparcroj),  a  youth  of  Cea, 
a  son  of  Telaphus,  was  beloved  by  Apollo  and 
Zephyrus  or  Silvanus.  When  he  had  inadvertently 
killed  his  &vourite  stag,  he  was  seized  with  immo- 
derate grief,  and  metamorphosed  into  a  cypress. 
(Ov.  Met,  X.  120,  &c.;  Serv.  adAem,  iu.  64,  680, 
Bolog,  X.  26,  Qwrg.  i.  20.)  Another  Cyparissus 
is  mentioned  by  Eustathius.  {^Ad  Horn.  U.  ii. 
519.)  [L.  S.] 

CY'PRIA,  CYPRIS,  CYPRIGENEIA,  or 
CYPRO'GENES  (Ktnrpta,  Kuirpts,  Kvwprtivia, 
Kvirpoy^n}$),  surnames  of  Aphrodite,  who  was 
bom  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  which  was  also  one 
of  the  principal  seats  of  her  worship.  (Horn.  IL  v. 
458;  Pind,  OL  i.  120,  xi.  125,  P^.  iv.  383; 
TibuU.  iii.  3.  34;  Hor.  Carm,  i.  3.  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CYPRIA'NUS,  THA'SCIUS.  This  cele- 
brated prelate  was  a  native  of  Africa,  bom,  al- 
though the  exact  year  cannot  be  ascertained,  about 
the  banning  of  the  third  century.  We  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  his  life  as  long 
as  he  remained  a  Gentile ;  but  it  is  evident  fr^m 
his  writings  that  he  must  have  been  educated  with 
no  common  care.  St.  Jerome  and  Lactantius  as- 
sure us,  that  he  practised  the  art  of  oratory,  and 
taught  rhetoric  with  distinguished  success,  and  by 
this  or  some  other  honourable  occupation  he  realised 
considerable  wealth.  About  the  year  a.  d.  246,  he 
was  persuaded  to  embrace  Christianity  by  the  ex- 
hortations of  Caecilius,  an  aged  presbyter  of  the 
church  at  Carthage,  and,  assuming  the  name  of  the 
spiritual  patron  by  whom  he  had  been  set  free  from 
the  bondage  of  Paganism,  was  henceforward  styled 
TuAsaus  Cabcilius  Cyprianus.  At  the  same 
period  he  sold  all  that  he  had,  and  distributed  the 
price  among  the  poor.  The  popularity  acquired  by 
this  liberality,  combined  probably  with  the  reputa- 
tion he  had  previously  enjoyed,  and  the  pride  na- 
turally felt  in  so  distinguished  a  proselyte,  secured 
his  rapid  elevation.  In  a.  d.  247  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  presbyter,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year  the  bishopric  of  Carthage  was  forced 
upon  his  reluctant  acceptance  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  African  clergy,  not  without  streimous  oppo- 
sition, however,  from  a  small  party  headed  by 
Novatus  [N0VATU8]  and  Felidssimus,  whose  obh 
stinate  resistance  and  contumacy  subsequently 
gave  rise  to  much  disorder  and  violence. 

When  the  persecution  of  Decius  burst  forth 
(a.  D.  250),  Cyprian,  being  one  of  the  first  mariced 
out  as  a  victim,  fied  from  the  storm,  in  obedience, 
as  he  tells  us  (EpisL  xiv.),  to  an  intimation  from 
heaven  that  thus  he  might  best  discharge  his  duty, 
and  remained  in  retirement  until  after  Easter  of 
the  following  year.  (a.  d.  251.)  During  the  whole 
of  this  period  he  kept  up  an  active  correspondence 
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with  hit  cleigy  coDcemiiig  varians  mafttcn  rf  tii- 
cipline,  much  of  his  attention  beii^  omgpifd,  11 
the  violence  of  the  persecution  began  to  ahatie,  bjr 
the  fierce  contioTerties  which  aroae  with  nffii  to 
the  readmission  of  die  Lapd  or  aportaira,  vh^ 
according  to  the  form  and  d^ree  of  their  |i3t, 
were  designated  Saerifieatit  or  Tlmr^ioaiit  or  LM- 
laUdf  and  were  seeking,  now  that  tlie  dai^cr  hi 
passed  away,  the  restoration  of  their  e<i  kiLmkil 
privileges.  Cyprian,  although  not  peffectly  cm- 
sistent  throughout  in  his  instnictionA,  alwayi  ns- 
nifested  a  disposition  to  follow  a  modenUe  ceme; 
and  while  on  the  one  hand  he  utterly  rejected  tk 
extrane  doctrine  of  Novatianns,  who  maiiitiiB«d 
that  the  church  had  no  power  agmin  to  adait  tk 
renegades  to  her  communion,  so  be  was  o^j 
opp<»ed  to  the  laxity  of  those  who  were  wiUuf  lo 
receive  them  at  once,  before  they  had  givcB  efi- 
dence  of  their  contrition  by  lengthened  pcuiteace, 
and  finally  decided  that  foil  fbmvcoess  sbodd  ist 
be  extended  to  any  of  the  menders  notil  Oti 
should  have  granted  peace  to  bis  servants.  Nv- 
vatus  and  Fdjciasimna,  taking  advantage  of  thor 
disputes,  endeavoured  to  gain  over  to  their  fisetkt 
many  of  the  impatient  and  discontented  Lsps. 
Novatus  actually  appointed  FelicxassBOs  his  deacaa 
without  the  permission  or  knowledge  of  bi  ^ 
cesan,  who  in  his  turn  caosed  FelicissiaiBS  te  be 
excommunicated ;  while  the  latter,  hr  fnm  s^ 
mitting  to  the  sentence,  associated  with 
five  seditious  presbyters,  who  breaking  sff 
q)en  schism,  elected  Fortunatns,  one  of  thdr 
number,  bishop,  and  ventured  to  despatch  aa 
tie  to  Comelius,  bishop  of  Rome,  annooncag 
choice.  This  cabal,  however,  soon  fell  to 
Comelius  refused  to  listen  to  their  refapeseiiniiii 
their  supporters  gradually  drof^ted  ciL,  tad  dMtf 
great  bond  of  union  was  ruddy  snapped  ss«drff 
by  the  defection  of  their  great  champioa,  Ne^fias 
who,  upon  his  visit  to  Rome  at  the  cnmmfmriMt 
of  A.  D.  251,  not  only  ceased  to  plead  the  ca^  «f 
the  Lapsi,  but  espoused  to  the  ffoD  ecMil  thr 
views  of  Novatianus.  Scareely  w 
bles  happily  allayed,  and  Crprian  once 
curely  seated  in  his  duur,  when  fre^ 
arose  in  consequence  of  the  acrimonioas 
between  ComeUos  and  Novatianns  [Coaiinm; 
Novatianus]  for  the  see  of  Room,  the 
finding  a  warm  sapporter  in  the  bishop  of 
by  whose  exertions  his  authority  wa 
throughout  neariy  the  whole  of  Africa.  In 
of  June,  A.  D.  252,  began  what  is  onunodj  tdsot 
the  persecuUon  of  Gallus,  bot  which  ia  n^ 
originated  in  an  unauthorised  popolar  Bsiiaiai 
excited  by  the  refusal  of  the  Christians  ts  j«s  in 
the  prayers  and  sacrifices  oSeced  up  cm  weemtt  id 
the  deadly  pestilence  which  was  devasttfiBf  l^ 
various  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  Os  1^ 
occasion,  as  fnmeriy,  the  mob  of  Cartb^  b*^ 
demanded  that  Cyprian  should  be  thrswa  tt^ 
lions ;  but  the  danger  does  not  appear  ts  have  k^ 
imminent,  and  while  in  Italy  Conscfios  vas  k»> 
nished  to  Civita  Vecchu^  where  he  died  sa  ch» 
14th  of  September,  and  his  successor  Lacias  i^ 
fered  martyrdom  a  few  months  aftervards  {^A 
lyfarch,  253),  Africa  remained  eonpazatitvlr  ib^ 
disturbed,  and  the  political  coofosieo 
upon  the  assumption  of  the  porple  by  .i 
restored  to  the  church  external  traoqaxSity. 
continued  uninterrapted  for  nearly  foar  ymn. 
in  proportion  as  th^  was  repose  frsia 
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£iootd  waxed  hot  within.    The  nerer  ending  dt»- 
coMioQt  with  Kgard  to  the  Lapei  were  Tezatiooily 
and  bitterly  reviTcd  under  a  thousand  embansM- 
isg  fonuf;  next  arow  a  dispute  with  regard  to 
the  age  at  which  in&nts  might  receive  faaptiam; 
and  htttlj  the  important  controverty  concerning 
the  rebaptixing  of  those  who  had  been  admitted  to 
the  rite  by  heretics  and  schiamatics,  which  first 
arose  in  Asia,  now  began  to  call  forth  a  atonn  of 
aogiy  feelmg  in  all  the  pnmncea  of  the  West 
In  this  ease,  Cyprian  waa  no  longer  the  adTocate 
of  moderate  opinionai    He  steadfiutly  and  sternly 
maintained  that  the  unity  of  the  risible  church 
was  essential  to  Christianity ;  that  no  Christianity 
could  exist  beyond  the  pale  of  that  church  ;  that 
no  sacrament  was  efficadoua  if  administered  by 
those  who  had  riokted  this  principle  by  disobedi- 
ence to  episcopal  authority ;  and  that  consequently 
the  baptism  performed  by  heretics  and  schismatics 
was  m  itself 'null  and  Toid— doctrines  confirmed 
by  the  acts  of  a  numerous  council  held  at  Carthage 
m  the  autumn  of  a.  d.  255,  aiid  unhesitatingly 
fepudiated  by  Stephen,   at  that  time  bishop  of 
Rome.    The  tempest  thus  aroused  was  stilled  for 
awhile  by  the  unlooked-for  persecution  of  Valerian, 
hitherto  considered  the  firiend  and  protector  of  the 
Christian  cause.    Cyprian  bemg  at  once  pointed 
out  by  his  high  character  and  conspicuous  station, 
was  banished  by  Patemua  the  proconsul  to  the 
maritime  city  of  Cnmbia,  whither  he  proceeded  in 
September,  a.  d.  257,  attended  by  hia  friend  and 
constant  companion,  the  deacon  Pontius,  to  whom 
he  commnnioUed  that  he  had  leceiTed  a  levehition 
•f  approaching  martyrdom.    After  haying  lived  in 
this  agreeable  residence  for  eleven  months,  treated 
with  the  greatest  indulgence  and  surrounded  by 
every  comfor^  he  was  recalled  by  the  new  so- 
vemor,  Oaleriua  Maximua,  and  returned  to  his 
villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  fix>m  whence 
he  was  soon  summoned  to  appear  before  the  pro- 
consul at  Utica.     Conacioua  of  his  apfwoaching 
fiue,  he  withdrew  for  a  time  into  conc^lment,  in 
consequence,  say  hia  enemiea,  of  hia  courage  having 
Baled  him,  or,  according  to  hia  own  declaration, 
heoinae  he  considered  it  more  becoming  to  die  in 
the  midst  of  his  own  people  than  in  the  diocese  of 
another  prelate.     It  is  certain  that,  upon  the  re- 
turn of  Maximus,  Cyprian  reappeared,  resisted  idl 
the  entreaties  of  his  finends  to  seek  safety  in  flight, 
made  a  bold  and  firm  profession  of  his  fiaith  in  the 
practoriom  before  the  magistrate,  and  was  be- 
headed in  a  spacious  phiin  without  the  walls  in 
the  preaeDce  of  a  vast  multitude  of  his  sorrowing 
bllowera,  who  were  freely  permitted  to  remove 
Lhe  corpse  and  to  pay  the  hut  honoun  to  hia  me- 
Dory  with  minglMl  demonatrationa  of  grief  and 
rimnpli. 

While  Cyprian  poiseased  an  amount  of  learning, 
^loquenoe,  and  earnestness,  which  gained  for  him 
be  admination  and  respectfiil  love  of  those  amons 
rhom  he  laboured,  his  seal  was  tempered  with 
ooderation  and  charity  to  an  extent  of  which  we 
lul  hot  fiew  example  among  the  ecclesiastics  of 
lust  age  and  country,  and  was  combined  with  an 
aKmnt  of  prudence  and  knowledge  oi  human 
Ktiu«  which  enabled  him  to  restrain  and  guide 
Le  fiery  qiirits  by  whom  he  was  auiipundedy  and 
f  Tnsiintain  unahaken  to  the  cloae  of  hia  life  that 
dncnee,  stietching  lar  beyond  the  limita  of  hia 
m  diocese,  which  he  had  established  ahnost  at 
of  his  career.    His  correspondeDoe  pr»> 
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sents  us  with  a  very  lively  picture  both  of  the 
man  and  of  the  times ;  and  while  we  sometimes 
remark  and  r^^t  a  certain  want  of  candour  and 
decision,  and  a  disinclination  to  enunciate  boldly 
any  great  principles  aare  auch  aa  were  likely  to 
flatter  the  prejudicea  of  hia  clergy,  we  at  the  same 
time  feel  grateful  in  being  relieved  from  the  head- 
atrong  violence,  the  overbearing  spiritual  pride, 
and  we  arrogant  impiety  which  disgrace  the  worka 
of  80  many  early  controversialiata.  Hia  character, 
indeed,  and  opiniona  were  evidently,  in  no  amall 
degree,  formod  by  the  eventa  of  hia  own  life. 
The  clemency  uniformly  exhibited  towards  the 
Li^Mi  waa  auch  aa  might  have  been  expected  from 
a  good  man  who  must  have  been  conscious  that  he 
had  himself,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  considered  it 
more  expedient  to  avoid  than  to  invite  persecution, 
while  the  extreme  views  which  he  advocated  with 
r^ard  to  the  powen  of  the  church  were  not  aur- 
priaing  in  a  prehite  whose  authority  had  been  ao 
long  and  ao  fiercely  assailed  by  a  body  of  &ctious 
schismatics.  On  one  point  only  is  his  conduct  open 
to  painful  suspicion.  He  more  than  once  alleged 
that  he  had  received  communicationa  and  direo- 
tiona  direct  from  heaven,  predaely  too  with  re- 
ference to  those  transactions  of  his  life  which  ap- 
peared most  calcuUted  to  excite  distrust  or  censure. 
Those  who  are  not  disposed  to  believe  that  such 
revelations  were  really  vouchsafed,  cannot  &il  to 
observe  that  the  tone  and  temper  of  Cyprian's 
mind  were  so  far  removed  from  fiuiaticiam,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  imagine  that  he  could  have  been 
deceived  by  the  vain  viaiona  of  a  heated  imagina- 
tion. 

In  his  style,  which  is  avowedly  formed  upon 
the  model  of  Tertullian,  he  exhibits  much  of  the 
masculine  vigour  and  power  of  hia  master,  while  he 
akilfully  avoids  his  harahnesa  and  extravagance 
both  of  thought  and  diction.  The  fruits  of  his 
early  training  and  practice  as  a  rhetorician  are 
manifested  in  the  lucid  arrangement  of  his  matter, 
and  in  the  copioua,  flowing,  and  aonorona  periods 
in  which  he  gives  expression  to  his  ideas ;  but  we 
may  here  and  there  justly  complain,  that  loose 
reasoning  and  hollow  dechunation  are  substituted 
for  the  precise  logic  and  pregnant  terseneaa  which 
we  demand  firom  a  great  polemical  divine. 

The  following  ia  a  liat  of  Cyprian*a  worka : — 

1.  De  Gratia  Dei  Ubery  addreaaed  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  hia  friend  Donatus,  who  appeare  to 
have  followed  in  early  life  the  same  profesaion 
with  himaelf,  and  to  nave  been  converted  at  the 
same  thne.  This  work  was  probably  composed  in 
A.  D.  246,  very  soon  after  the  admission  of  its 
author  into  the  chureh.  It  depicts  in  glowing 
coloun  the  hi4>py  condition  of  those  who,  enlight- 
ened by  the  grace  of  God,  have  turned  aside  from 
Paganism  to  Christianity ;  dwells  upon  the  mercy 
and  beneficence  by  which  this  change  is  efiected, 
and  upon  the  importance  of  the  baptismal  rite ; 
and  draws  a  Btrikmg  parallel  between  the  purity 
and  holiness  of  the  true  &ith  as  contrasted  with 
the  groasness  and  vice  of  the  vulgar  belief.  AV 
though  frequently  placed  among  the  Epiatlea  of 
C^rian,  it  deaervea  to  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  formal  treatise. 

2.  De  Idolortnn  VamiaU  Uber,  written  in  ▲.  d. 
247,  the  year  in  which  he  waa  ordained  a  presby- 
ter, ia  imitated  fnm  the  early  Chriatian  Apologiea, 
eapecially  that  of  Tertullian.  Three  pomts  are 
duefly  insisted  upon.      1.  The  folly  of  raising 
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MitUy  king!,  that  ia,  man  mortal  man,  to  the 
sank  of  diTinitiea,  the  impoteaoa  of  moh  umtginarf 
powers,  and  the  emptine«  of  the  tcienoe  of  aognry. 
2.  The  Unitj  of  God.  S.  The  Advent  of  Chriit, 
and  his  Coniabatantiality  with  the  Father.  Thii 
tmct  is  expressly  ascribed  to  Cyprian  by  JeNoe 
in  his  EpiM.  ad  Aiogmtm  OraL 

8w  yWimowtomm  adwermu  Jwdatm  Ubri  Irm, 
A  oolieetion  of  remarkable  texts  from  Scriptore, 
divided  into  three  books,  and  iUoatrated  by  re- 
marks and  applicationa.  Those  in  the  first  an 
quoted  for  the  purpose  of  moTing  that  the  Jews, 
by  their  disobediciiee,  had,  in  aeooidanoe  with 
prophecT,  foffaited  the  proteetioB  and  promises  of 
Ooa ;  those  in  the  second  demonstrate  that  the 
Christians  had  taken  their  pboe,  and  that  Jesus 
WM  the  Memiah  foretokl  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
thoee  in  the  third  exhibit  within  a  short  compass 
the  great  moral  and  reli^;ieus  obligations  of  the 
Chri^ian  life.  The  precise  date  at  which  this 
oonmilation  was  arranged  is  vnknown,  bat  it  pro- 
bsMy  belongs  to  the  early  part  of  Cyprian^  career. 
It  is  quoted  by  Jeroaie  (DkU,  I,  aSv,  Pdag»)  and 
by  Angostin.  {Qmira  dmu  EpkL  Pdag.  It.  8, 
10.) 

4.  Ih  Ditdplimm  ei  HabUm  Vkymmm  Uber^ 
written  in  a.  n.  248,  the  year  in  which  he  was 
raised  to  the  episcopate,  in  imitatkm  of  the  disser* 
tations  of  Tertollian,  «"  De  Viiginibis  velandis,** 
^  De  Habitn  Moliernm,**  Ac,  the  object  being  to 
enforce  upon  thoee  holy  maidfins  who  had  made  a 
TOW  of  celibacy  the  neeeasi^  of  simplicity  in  their 
dress  and  manner  of  lifik  He  onmmfinoes  with  an 
encomiun  on  Tirginity,  insists  upon  the  propriety 
of  abstaining  from  all  somptnons  apparel  and  vain 
ornaments,  from  paint,  from  frequenting  baths, 
■mrriages,  or  public  spectadeo,  and  concludes  with 
a  gentfal  exhortation  to  avoid  all  luxurious  indnl- 
gendes.  This  book  is  rdened  to  by  Jerome 
{EpitL  ad  Dmelriad,  H  Emioek)  and  byAogua- 
tin  {de  Dodrima  CkntH,  ir.  21). 

5.  De  Umikae  EeeUaiae  (MoUam  fiber,  wiittsn 
and  despatched  to  Rome  in  a.  d.  252,  at  a  period 
when  both  Italy  and  Africa  were  distracted  by 
the  pretensions  of  Novatianns,  with  the  view  of 
bringing  back  to  the  bosom  of  the  ehuith  thoee 
who  hsA  wandered  from  her  pale  or  were  waverina 
in  their  allegianoe,  by  pointing  out  the  danger  and 
sin  of  schism,  and  by  demonstrating  the  necessity  of 
a  visible  union  among  all  true  Christians.  This 
remarkable  treatise  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  student  of  wrlrsiastifal  history,  since  here  we 
first  find  the  doctrine  of  Catholiasm  and  of  the 
typical  character  of  St.  Peier  developed  in  that 
lonn  which  was  afterwards  assumed  by  the  bishops 
of  Rome  as  the  basis  of  Papal  sunremacy.  It  u 
quoted  by  Augnstin  (e.  Owooa.  li  SS ;  see  also 
Cyprian.  .Qmt  51). 

6.  De  Lapm  liber^  written  and  despatched  to 
Rome  in  the  month  of  November,  ▲.  d.  252.  It 
may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the 
preceding  work,  exphUning  and  defending  the 
justice  and  consistency  of  that  tempente  policy 
which  was  adopted  both  by  Cornelius  and  Cyprian 
with  fQgard  to  the  readmission  of  fellen  btethren 
into  the  communion  of  the  church.  The  tract  is 
quoted  by  Eusebius  {HiiL  BocL  vL  83),  by  Au- 
gustin  (d4  AdmU,  Coiff,  L  25),  and  by  Pontins 
{ViLCipriam).    See  also  Cyprian,  ii)wt  51. 

7.  De  Orathm  Dowmiea  Uber^  written  about 
A.  D.  252,  in  imitation  of  Tertullian,  **  De  Or»> 
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tione,**  containa  a  lengtiMBod  esmBMlBjmaik 
of  the  petitifloa  in  the  Lsid*a  Pratysi^  swayarf 


by  remarka  npon  pa^er  in  genaral,  sod  m  tb 
frame  of  mind  which  best  befits  thssevtotei 
approadi  the  thnme  of  God.  Tliia  woikiilB|Ur 
extaDed  by  HUarius  in  his  eoomsatsiy  m  Sl 
Matthew,  by  Auguatin  in  nmny  phon  («.|.^ 
Am.|MrMr.2),  by  Gsasiodoraa  (Dim. ImtLM), 
and  by  Pontius  in  his  life  of  Cypnaa,  wkik  MBK 
modems,  Berth  pvooounces  it  ens  of  thiHiUi* 
productions  of  ancient  Christian  Latiaity.  (idaa 
Iviii) 

8.  De  Aforfdttkife  Uber^  written  ia  A.  ft.  ^ 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  tenibk  fotiinct 
which  fiv  the  space  of  five  yous  mvsgeA  tktaia 
populous  provinces  of  the  Roman  cmBJn,faKtk 
puipoee  of  pointing  out  how  little  dsatt  osgbl  to 
be  an  object  of  dread  to  the  Chrisliaa,  nsei  to 


him  it  was  the  gate  of  immoflali^,  the  HjN^ 
of  eternal  bliss.  It  is  mentioBad  b J  A«|MlBi(i^ 
Jlattm.  iL),  and  elaewherte. 

9.  Ad  Demetnammm  Oer^  aba  wnttmisA.!^ 
252.  Demetrknas,  procenad  of  Afinca,  atehif 
up  the  popular  cry,  had  ascribed  the  kmm  ai 
piBgue  under  which  the  wofid  was  at  llailiai 
labourii^  to  the  impie^  of  the  Ckristini,*^ 
refused  ta  render  homiige  to  the  deitiBa  Qf* 
priaa  hen  le^iea,  that  the  Gentika  thevio 
weia  much  waan  the  canae  of  theae  dMBrtai>^ 
mglacting  the  wocihip  of  the  only  tnt  Ori  n^ 
eneDy  peraecutii^  his  feUoweta.  It  is  qansl^ 
Lactan^  (Diem.  HetiL  t.  1,  iV  bfUnm(^ 
Af(BV.X  and  by  Pomiua.  (  Fit  Qyrsaa.) 

10.  IkAJbviolmwJMaf^risaletteraUii^ 
to  Fortunatns  in  ▲.  d.  252,  inAm  tiie 


of  Gallns,  on  the  rsaseMUesesa*  lie  da^,  ari  k 
reward  of  amrtyidom,  iniaritataaBQfatMtm* 
the  same  sahjeet  by  Tertdliaii.  This  piece  ki 
been  by  soma  psesaia  erroneously  ■ttrftatt'* 
Hikrius,  but  is  now  gmwrallj  nckmndalpi* 
the  undoubted  |vodaetion  of  Cypii^ 

U.  De  Open  ei  JSieeme^nie  iAer^  «  ^^ 
of  almsffiving,  written  according  to  aame  criiitt^ 
wards  mt  doee  ef  a.  d.  254,  wtSLt  oitheB  it^ 
that  it  belongs  to  the  preceding  year,  ani  Wi^ 
it  to  be  connected  with  an  e^iaUe  (bm.)  aiiR^ 
by  Cyprian  to  soose  Numidiaii  bishsps  wkt  ^ 
solicited  pecuniary  asristance  to  enable  tk«* 
redeem  from  captivity  sevenl  at  the  bredsm  «■ 
had  been  carried  off  and  were  kept  In  riv«7^ 
the  Moors.    It  k  named  under  the  ahoietidr|f 

Augustan  (Cba<m  dmae  ep,  P«^pu  it.  4)i  mi "? 
Jerome  Uif  PcmmkhL),  M  a  fim^nas  *  Dt  1^ 
rioordia.** 

12.  2k  Bom /'yMattM  iJSer,  vritten  shNti.& 
256,  in  imitatkm  of  the  work  of  TcctaBka  «  ^ 
same  subject  It  k  quoted  by  Aognstk  {Ck«« 
dmae  m.  Fdag.  iv.  9)  and  by  Poa^m.  (I^O* 
priiM.) 

18.  2k  J2Ui>«li;wo««,writtflBiBA.BLSiC/ 
the  period  when  the  eentreversy  but  nam  Qfy* 
and  Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome,  on  tke 

of  heretics,  WM  at  its  height,  exkortiiH 
carefiiUy  to  avoid  envy  and  malioeL  and  ts 


feelings  of  charity  and  love  townrda  eosh  ¥^  ^ 
k  quoted  by  Atmustin  {de  Bapikmu  .Awe.  4>  V 
Jeroine(/«  ep.  odGaU  c  5),  and  1^  PMiik(^ 

liTi^iitolae.  In  additka  to  te  abs«  « 
posaesa  a  series  of  oi^^i^Hme  oBeial  kBR^^ 
tendii«  over  the  whole  pohik  lifie  «f  qypB»  » 
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dodSog  a  finr  addiwted  to  himtdf  or  to  hit  deify. 
Thiscolloction  10  of  inettiiutUe  yaluo,  not  only  on 
accoont  of  tko  bglit  which  it  throwi  on  the  life, 
duuKtor,  and  opiniont  of  the  pnkte  himael^  bat 
from  the  lively  pictaie  which  it  pieientt  of  the 
•tate  of  ecdeciatacal  affiun,  and  of  a  nraltitade  of 
drcnniftanoei  of  the  gieatett  importance  in  hittih 
rical  and  antiquarian  retcarehee.  Oar  limits  pre- 
dade  as  from  attempting  to  give  any  analysis  of 
these  documents ;  bot  we  may  renuuk,  that  the 
topics  principally  considered  bear  npoo  the  ques- 
tions, genend  and  local,  which  we  have  noticed 
above  as  agitating  ^  Christian  community  at  this 
epoch,  namely,  ue  tieatment  of  the  Lspsi,  the 
schism  of  NoTatos  and  Pelidssimus,  the  sdiism 
of  Novatianas,  the  baptism  of  infimts,  the  re- 
baptising  of  heretics,  to  which  we  amy  add  a  re- 
markable discassion  on  a  sabjeot  which  has  been 
rerived  in  our  own  day,  the  neceesity  of  employiiw 
wine  in  the  aicnmient  of  the  Eucharist,  in  which 
Cyprian  strongly  d«Munces  the  tenets  of  the 
A^iarii  or  Eneratitee  (£puL  6SX  and  employs 
many  expressions  which  have  been  constantly  ap- 
pealed to  by  those  opposed  to  the  prscSioe  of  the 
Aomiah  church  which  denies  the  cup  to  the  laity. 

In  most  editions  of  Cyprian  the  tract  D»  Gniia 
Deif  together  with  the  fragment  of  a  letter  from 
Donatna  prefixed  to  it,  are  set  down  as  the  first 
two  epistles,  by  which  arrangement  the  number  is 
swelled  to  eighty-three.  Three  more  were  printed 
by  Bafam,  whidi,  howoTor,  are  now  admitted  to 
be  Bpnxious. 

The  following  worirn  are  adnnttad  asantiieatie 
by  many  editors,  although  they  do  not  rsst  00 
snch  aatisfectory  evidence  as  the  foregoing :— - 

1.  Z>s  Sptetamlk  liber. 

2.  Z>s  Lamde  Mariyru  ad  Mojftm  M  Matimmm 
ef  ooiirDS  OonAt$oi^ei» 

The  following  works,  although  frequently  found 
bearing  the  name  of  Cyprian,  and  many  oi  them, 
piobamj,  belonging  to  toe  same  age,  are  now  re- 
acted by  all:— 

1.  Ad  NowMtiamum  ffiierWfcaw,  amod  Laptu  Spet 
VmAam  wm  tii  dmeffamda^  ascribed  by  Erasmus  to 
Comeliiia.  2.  De  DiedpUna  €t  hot»  FmiioUias^ 
aaeribedl  in  like  manner  by  Erasmus  to  Cornelias. 
3.  IM  AUatorilm.  4.  Ih  MotUOm  Sma  U  Skm 
amira  Jwiatm*  5.  Orcrtio  pro  MaHyibm — 
OrcBtio  MS  Die  PaMsioim  tuae  d  Coirftano  S.  Ofpri' 
rndf  amrigwtd  by  many  to  Cjrprian  of  Antioch. 
6.  UiB  RAofdtmak,  7.  De  CkurdiaatSbm  Chridi 
Qp0Hbm»9  now  recosniied  as  the  woric  of  Arnold, 
ibbot  of  Bona  VaOis.  8.  De  SingtJarUaU  CUri- 
iut'ws,  9.  /»  Sgmbdbim  Apoetdktum  Eapoeitio, 
Thm  work  of  Rofinus.  10.  Advenue  Judaeoe  qm 
TJkt  idmm  isirtnffi  nifrf  11.  De  Revdatione  Gtfiiii 
B.  «/o.  J9afHdae  :  in  this  work  mention  is  made  of 
iie  Fcankish  king  Pepin.  12.  De  DtipUd  Mar- 
wri»9  IB  whidi  mention  is  made  of  the  Turks ! 
la.  />o  Dmededm  Jbmiombm  SaeadL  14.  Die- 
wmiiaCimtae.  1 5. /]lsPasQlaCbmpirf«f,  attributed 
o  CyprisuB  by  Paahu  Diaoonus,  and  found  in  the 
?ottonkin  M8.  16.  Three  poems,  the  author  or 
utbaru  of  which  are  unknown,  have  been  ascribed 
J  CypKWa — Oeueeiey  Sodoma^  Ad  Sematorem,  The 
nt  I'Kiins  to  be  the  same  with  that  asskn^d  by 
h-fiifHi*^*  to  Salvianns,  bishop  of  Maneilles. 

Tke  editions  of  Cyprian  are  very  nuraerova, 
%e  aditao  prinoeps  was  printed  at  Rome  from  a 
'ari^Bn  3f s.,  under  the  inspection  of  Andrew, 
of  Aleria,  by  Sweynheym  and  Paanarts, 
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1471,  foL  The  first  edition  in  whidi  any  attempt 
wae  made  to  exhibit  a  pure  text,  and  to  semrate 
the  genuine  from  the  furious  works,  was  toat  of 
Erasmus,  whose  labours  are  above  all  praise.  It 
appeared  at  Basle,  firom  the  pnss  of  Froben,  in 
1520,  foL  The  two  best  editions  ar»>-l.  That 
printed  at  Oxford,  1682,  fid.,  and  edited  by  John 
Fell,  bishop  of  Oscfofd,  to  which  ars  subjoined  the 
Amalee  Cj/pnmmd  of  John  Pearson,  bishop  of 
Chester;  reprinted  at  Bremen,  1690,  foL,  with 
the  addition  ef  the  DieeertttUcmee  C^primieae  of 
Dodwell,  which  had  previously  appeared  in  a 
separate  form,  Oxon.  1684,  4tow  2.  That  com- 
menced by  Bahae,  and  completed  by  a  monk  of 
the  fraternity  of  8t  Maar,  who  is  hence  styled 


Afanmme^  Paris,  foL  1726.  These  two  editions 
taken  together  contain  everything  that  the  student 
can  possibly  desire. 

Aj  ancient  anthoritiee  we  have  a  biography  of 
Cyprian  still  extant  dmwn  up  by  his  confidential 
friand  the  deacon  Pontius  [PoNTwa],  together 
with  the  •proconsular  acts  rsfaiUng  to  his  mar^jrdom. 
Among  modem  lives  we  may  spedff  those  by  Lo 
Ckre,  BibOoAique  Unhendie^  voL  xil  p.  208— 
378;  by  Tillemont,  Mimoine  Ecdidadkpm^  voL 
iv.  pp.  76—459 ;  and  by  Mfranns,  prefixed  to  the 
edition  ef  Biduxe.  No  publication  on  this  subject 
contains  such  an  amount  of  accurate  investigation 
with  regard  not  only  to  the  mekte  himself^  but  also 
to  the  iriiole  eompli«ted  ecctesiasdcal  history  of  tha 
times,  as  the  Amnalee  Cjfpriamd  of  Pearson,  an 
abstract  of  which  has  been  compiled  by  Schoene- 
mann,  and  will  be  fimnd  in  his  BibL  Patrwm,  lot, 
voL  L  ppi  80—100  (c  iiL  §  8),  and  a  vast  mass 
of  vahiable  matter  is  contained  m  the  Dieeertaikmee 
QpncMHeas  of  DodwdL 

Compare  also  Fabric  BUL  Med,  diffiLaLl 
p.  444 ;  Funodtts,  de  L.  L,  veg.  eemed,  c  x.  §  19  ; 
Sehrtfck,  Kirdtei^eedd.  i  p.  210,  and  iv.  p.  246, 
Ac ;  Lumper,  iftstor.  Thedog.  OrU,  pars  xl  p.  58, 
&C.;  Walch,  BiUioAeea  Ftdridiea,  ed.  Dans; 
Oibbon,  Dedme  and  FaOy  c.  16 ;  Mihnan,  Hidoiy 
rfCkrUHamig^  xL  p.  246;  Rettberg,  Thaee.  CrndL 
CSfpriam  darpeeteUt  nadk  eetmem  Lebm  tmd  Wiri^ 
Getting.  1831;  Poole,  Xi^owi  TmmqfC^prian^ 
Oxfind,  1840.  [W.  R.] 

CY'PSELUS  (K^i^Xot),  a  son  of  Aepytns^ 
fiither  of  Merope  and  folher'in-hiw  of  Cres- 
phontes,  was  king  of  Basilis  on  the  Alpheins  in 
Arcadia.    (Pans.  iv.  3.  §3,  viiL  5.  §§  4,  8,  29. 

§4.)  [ua] 

C  Y^ELUS,  of  Corinth,  was,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus (v.  92),  a  son  of  Aeetion,  who  traced  hia 
descent  to  Caenens,  the  companion  of  Peirithous. 
Pausanias(iL  4.  §  4,  V.  2.  §  4, 17.  $  2,  and  c.  18)  de- 
scribes Cypsdus  as  a  descendant  (^Melas,  iriio  was 
a  native  of  Qonnsa  near  Sicyon,  and  aoconmanied 
the  Dorians  against  Corinth.  The  mother  of 
Cypsdus  bdonged  to  the  house  of  the  Bacchiadai^ 
that  is,  to  the  Doric  nobility  of  Corinth.  Accordi^ 
ing  to  the  tradition  fisllowed  by  Herodotus,  she 
married  Aeetion,  because,  being  ugly,  she  met  with 
no  one  among  the  Bacchiadae  who  would  have  her 
as  his  wife.  Her  marriage  remained  fiw  some 
time  without  issue,  and  when  Aetftion  consulted  die 
orade  of  Delphi  about  it,  a  son  was  promised  to 
hhn,  who  should  prove  formidable  to  the  ruling 
party  at  Corinth.  When  the  Bacchiadae  were  in- 
ncmed  of  this  orade,  which  at  the  same  time  threw 
light  u|in  a  previous  mysterious  orsde,  they  re- 
solved mr  tiieir  own  secari^  to  marder  the  duld^ 
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of  Aeetion.    But  the  persons  who  were  lent  out 
for  this  purpose  were  mored  by  the  smiles  of  the 
infant,  and  spared  his  life.    Afterwards,  however, 
they  made  a  second  attempt,  but  they  now  could 
not  find  the  child,  for  his  mother  had  concealed 
him  in  a  chest  {iev^i\fi\  from  which  he  derived 
his  name,  Cjrpselus.     When  he  had  grown  up  to 
manhood,  he  came  forward  as  the  champion  of  the 
demos  against  the  nobles,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
people  he  expelled  the  fticchiadae,  and  then  estab- 
lished himself  as  tyrant.     (Aristot  PolU.  v.  8, 
&c,)    The  cruelties  which  he  is  chaiged  with  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  were  the  result  of  the 
vehement  oppontion  on  the  part  of  the  Bacchiadae, 
for  afterwards  his  government  was  peaceful  and 
popukr,  and  Cypselus  felt  so    side    among  the 
Corinthians  that  he  could  even  dispense  with  a 
body-guard.  (Aristot.  PoImL  r.  9 ;  Polyaen.  v.  31.) 
Like  most  other  Greek  tyrants,  Cypselus  was  very 
fond  of  splendour  and  magnificence,  and  he  spears 
to  have  accumukted  great  wealth.     He  dedicated 
at  Delphi  the  chapel  of  the  Corinthians  with  a 
bronze  palm-tree  (PiuL  Ccmo,  Sept,  Sap.  21,  jfi^rmp. 
Quaed,  viii.  4);  and  at  Olympia  he  erected  a 
golden  statue  of  Zeus,  towards  which  the  wealthy 
Corinthians  were  obliged  to  pay  an  extraordinary 
tax  for  the  space  often  years.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  353, 
378;  comp.  Pseud.  AJristot  0mm.  iL  2;  Suid. 
and   Phot.  f.  v,  Ki&f^Kos.)     Cypselus  ruled  at 
Corinth  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  the  beginning 
of  which  is  placed  by  some  in  b.  c.  658,  and  by 
others  in  655.    He  was  succeeded  in  the  tyranny 
at  Corinth  by  his  son  Periander.    The  celebrated 
chest  of  Cypselus,  consisting  of  cedar  wood,  ivory, 
and  gold,  and  richly  adorned  with  figures  in  relief^ 
of  which  Pausanias  (v.  17,  &c.)  has  preserved  a 
description,  is  said  to  have  been  acquired  by  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  Cypselus,  who  kept  in  it  his 
most  costly  treasures.     It  afterwards  remained  in 
the  possession  of  his  descendants,  and  it  was  in 
this  chest  that  young  Cypselus  was  saved  fi:t>m  the 
persecutions  of  the  Bacchiadae.    His  grateful  de- 
scendants dedicated  it  in  the  temple  of  Hera  at 
Olympia,  where  it  was  seen  by  Pausanias  about 
the  end  of  the  second  century  after  Christ.  (Comp. 
Hiiller,  ArduuoL  d,  Kunst,  §  67. 2,  &c ;  Thiersch, 
£!poek  p.  166,  ftc)  [L.  S.] 

CYRE'NE  (Kvpi[n}),  a  daughter  of  Hypsens 
or  Peneius  by^  Chlidanope,  a  granddaughter  of 
Peneius  and  Creasa,  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who 
carried  her  from  mount  Pelion  to  Libya,  where 
Cyrene  derived  its  name  from  her.  She  became 
by  Apollo  the  mother  of  Aristaens.  (Pind.  Pyth, 
ix.  5,  &c ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  500,  &c. ;  Diod.  iv. 
81;  Serv.adAen,  iv.  42,  317;  Hygin.  Fab.  161.) 
It  is  a  mere  mistake  that  Justin  (xiii  7)  calls 
Anthocus,  Nomius,  and  Argaeus  sons  of  Cyrene. 
(Comp.  A1U6TAXU&)  There  are  two  other  mythi- 
cal personages  of  the  name  of  Cyrene.  (Hygin. 
Fab.Ui  ApoUod.  u.  5.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

CYRI'ADES  stands  first  in  the  list  of  the 
tiiirty  tyrants  enumerated  by  Trebellius  PoUio 
[AuRXOLUs],  from  whose  brief^  indistinct,  and 
apparently  inaccurate  narrative  we  gather  that, 
after  having  robbed  his  &ther,  whose  old  age  he 
had  embittered  by  dissipatbn  and  vice,  he  fled  to 
the  Persians,  stimulated  Sapor  to  invade  the  Ro- 
man provinces,  and,  having  assumed  the  purple 
together  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  was  slain  by 
his  own  followers  after  a  short  career  of  cruelty 
and  crime.    Gibbon  thinks  fit  to  assume  that  these 
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events  took  place  after  the  ddeat  and  eiptaerf 
Valerianus  (a.  o.  260)  ;  but  oar  only  sitkedtj 
expressly  asserts,  that  the  death  of  the  nsnper 
hi4>pened  while  the  emperor  was  upon  ha  Bsid 
to  the  East  (a.  d.  258  or  259);  and  by  thst  rate- 
ment  we  must,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  eridoMe, 
be  content  to  abide.  The  medals  pablbbcd  by 
Goltxius  and  Mediobaibas  are  rejected  by  vaau- 
matologists  as  unquestionably  fporions.  (TrebdL 
Poll  Trig.  7>r.  L)  [W.  R.] 

CYRILLUS,   a   Oraeco-Roman   jaris^  vho 
wrote  shortly  after  the  compflations  of  JaitiBia 
were  formed.    From  the  scholiaat  on  the  hmSkt 
(viL  p.  89)  it  may  be  inferred,  tint  he  trsailstcd 
into  Greek  the  D^est  at  length  (t^  wAir«,  %^ 
ad  Tl^soph.  p.  1246,  $  17).    He  also  composed  s 
conmientaiy  on  the  Digest,  whidi  is  dted  by  tke 
name  Mi^—ti  word  whidi  does  not  mean  aaatpb- 
betical  register,  or  index  in  the  modern  seaie. 
(Bos.  iL  pp.  190,  192.)    Some  have  thoi^t  tbst, 
as  Mt^  means  a  summary  abridgment  of  the  oea- 
tents  of  the  titles,  so  wAotm  means  an  extaided 
commentaiy  or  panq>hrase ;  while  Hngo  (it.  A  6. 
p.  1077)  mentions  a  suggestion  made  to  kin,  te 
wKiros  and  Mt^  are  used  synooomonsly,  the  httsr 
word  being  interpreted  in  the  GZoskw  Nomkat  hy 
4pfiriP9ta,    Cyrillus  is  designated,  along  with  Sie- 
phanus  (who  also  wrote  an  Index),  by  ^  asat 
Mucmkris.  (Btw.  iiL  p.415.)    On  the  aathsriiy 
of  Ant.  Augustinus,  Snares  (NotiL  BamL  %  19) 
cites  Matt.  Blastares  (m  Pratf.  jjywtoy.)  to  ihev 
that  Cyrillus  interpreted  the  IKgest  «ca^  dairsy^; 
bat,  in  the  edition  of  Blastares  published  by  B^ 
Beveiidge  {Synodwon^  iL),  the  name  of  CyrilM 
does  not  occur  in  the  context  referred  to.    Cyxfiai 
also  commented  upon  the  Code.   (Bat.  iiL  pp.  M, 
61.)    Sometimes  he  is  quoted  by  the  srhnlJMis  m 
the  Basilica,  and  sometimes  his  opiniona  are  eohs- 
died  in  the  text.  (Box.  v.  pp.  44,  82,  431,  Bm,  it. 
p.  410.)    He  does  not  ^pear  to  have  ^■'■■■■M^faJ 
upon  the  Novells ;  and  Reiz  (ad  Tknpk.  pp^  123Si. 
1245)  has  observed,  that  both  GyrOlos  aad  Sie- 
phanus  must  have  written  before  a,  d.  635,  wha 
the  115th  Novell  was  promulgated.     In  A&v. 
225  is  a  quotation  from  Cyiilks  statiair  thekv 
d»  Inqffieioto  Tntammto  as  it  existed  beleie  it  was 
altered  by  (he  115th  Novell,  which  as  ca 
jurist  oould  scarcely  have  oveilodLed  or  been 
xanto£ 

C.  E.  Zachariae  seems  to  think  that  then  was 
two  jurists  named  Cyrillus  :  one,  who  «m  aiMSf 
the  preceptors  of  the  jurists  that  flonziabed  m  thi 
time  of  Justinian;  another,  who  waa 
jurists  that  flourished  in  the  period  i 
after  the  compilation  of  the  Corpms  «/i 
J.G.R.  §14,1,  a.,  iK  §l4,5,c.) 
indeed  does  not  expressly  my  that  there 
but,  unless  he  thinks  so,  his  mode  of  at 
calculated  to  mislead.  The  early  Cyziliw  is  se- 
ferred  to  (if  Zarhariae  properij  i  i|miisi  hii 
meaning)  in  Bag.  L  pp.  58S,  646  (ed.  lliiatf^) 
in  both  of  which  passages  he  is  designated  by  ^ 
honooxable  title  Heros.  In  the  ptragr,  p.  SH, 
Heros  Patricias,  who  was  a  coatempnngy  mt  Jas- 
tinian,  seems  (as  quoted  by  the  Scho^Mt)  t*  <al 
Cyrillus  **  the  genoal  schoohnaster  of  the  vrarid  f 
but  the  meaning  is  ambigoooa,  and  the  hkh^swa 
compliments  to  Cyrillas  may  he  the  Sno&irt^ 
own.  It  is  the  later  CyriUoa  (if  Tmrk-^-'^^  •*- 
presses  what  he  intends)  who,  in  Bm.  L  f»  70 
(ed.  Heimbach),  cites  Stephanoai  hii 
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and  brotHer-^oinmentator.  We  do  not  agree  with 
Zachariae  in  this  hTpotheni  of  two-Cyrilfi ;  and  it 
if  to  be  obtenred,  that  in  Ba$,  I  p.  646  (ed.  Heim- 
bach)  the  supposed  earlier  CjrriUns  of  Zachariae  is 
treated  as  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  title 

In  Boi.  iii.  pp.  50,  51  (ed.  Fabrot.),  Cyrillos  is 
represented  as  qaoting  a  constitation  of  Alexins 
Conmenos  (a.  d.  1081 — 1118),  and,  in  Bos.  t.  p. 
431  and  tIL  p.  89,  mention  is  made  of  the  editim 
of  Cyrillas,  which  is  supposed  by  Assemani  and 
Pohl  to  mean  his  edition  of  the  Basilica.    Hence 
Assemani  (Biil,  Jur,  OnenL  ii  20,  p.  404)  comes 
to  the  conclusion,  that  Cyrillus  was  posterior  to 
Alexius ;  and  Pohl  (ad  Snares.  NaUt,  BanL  p.  69, 
XL  <r)  thinks,  that  there  were  two  jurists  of  the 
name,  one  of  whom  was  posterior  to  Alexius.    In 
the  passages  of  eariy  jurists  which  are  appended  as 
notes  to  the  text  of  the  Basilica,  interpolations  and 
alterations  were  often  made,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date them  to  a  later  state  of  the  law ;  and  the  ap- 
parent anachronisms  thus  produced  occasion  consi- 
derable difficulty  in  the  legal  biography  of  the 
lower  empire.   (Heimbach,  d&  BamL  Orig,  p.  31.) 
The  fragments  of  Graeco-Roman  jurists  append^ 
ed  by  way  of  commentaiy  to  the  8th  book  of  the 
Basilica  were  first  published  by  Ruhnken  from  a 
manuscript  at  Leyden  in  the  3rd  and  5th  rolnmes 
of  Meermann*s  Thesaurus.    Among  them  are  fre- 
quent extracts  from  Cyrillus. 

In  the  OUmae  Nomkae^  of  which  Labb^  made 
a  ooUection  that  was  published  after  his  death 
(Paris,  1679,  London,  1817),  are  Glossaries  which 
haTe  been  commonly  attributed  to  Philoxenus  and 
Cyrillus.  Reis  {ad  Tkeopk,  p.  1246)  thinks  it  not 
improbable  that  these  Glosnries  were  either  edited 
by  Philoxenus  and  Cyrillus,  or  extracted  by  others 
from  their  interpretations,  but  that  they  certainly 
hare  been  interpolated  and  altered  by  later  handa. 
Haubold  (/lut  Jur,  Rom.  prw.  p.  159,  n.  k.)  sees 
no  sufficient  reason  for  attributing  to  CyriUus  the 
Glossary  that  passes  under  his  name.  [J.  T.  G.] 
CYRILLUS  (K^yxAAof),  ST.,  was  a  natiTO  of 
AxsxANDRiA,  and  nephew  of  Theophilus,  bishop  of 
the  same  place.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known. 
After  having  been  a  presbyter  of  the  church  at 
Alexandria,  he  succeeded  to  the  episcopal  chair 
on  the  death  of  Theophilus,  a.  d.  412.  To  this 
office  he  was  no  sooner  elerated  than  he  gave  full 
aoope  to  those  dispositions  and  desires  that  guided 
him  through  an  unquiet  life.  Unbounded  ambi- 
tion and  rindicdveness,  jealousy  of  opponents,  ill- 
diiected  cunning,  apparent  seal  for  the  truth,  and 
an  arrogant  desire  to  lord  it  over  the  churches, 
constituted  the  character  of  this  vehement  patriarch. 
His  restless  and  turbulent  spirit,  bent  on  self- 
aggrandisement,  presents  an  un&Tourable  portrait 
to  the  impartial  historian.  Immediately  after  his 
elevation,  he  entered  with  vigour  on  the  duties 
•opposed  to  devolve  on  the  prdate  of  so  important 
a  city.  He  banished  from  it  the  Jews,  who  are 
aaid  to  have  been  attempting  violence  towards  the 
Christians,  threw  down  their  synagogue  and  plun- 
dered it,  quarrelled  with  Orestes,  and  set  himself 
to  oppose  heretics  and  heathens  on  every  side. 
According  to  Socrates,  he  also  shut  up  the  churches 
of  the  Novatians,  took  away  all  their  sacred  vessels 
and  ornaments,  and  deprived  Theopemptus,  their 
bishop,  of  all  he  had.  (Hittor.  Eodei.  vii.  7.) 
But  his  eflforts  were  chiefly  directed  against  Net- 
toiiii%  bishop  of  Constantinople ;  and  the  greater 
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part  of  his  life  was  passed  «mid  agitatinff  scenes, 
resulting  from  this  perseverbg  opposition.  In 
consequence  of  an  epistle  written  by  CyiU  to  the 
Egyptian  monks  which  had  been  carried  to  Con- 
stantinople, Nestorius  and  his  friends  were  naturally 
offended.  When  Cyril  understood  how  much 
Nestorius  had  been  hurt  by  this  letter,  he  wrote 
to  him  in  jiutification  of  his  conduct,  and  in  ex- 
pbnation  oi  his  fiuth,  to  which  Nestorius  replied 
in  a  cahn  and  dignified  tone.  Cjrril^s  answer 
repeats  the  admonitions  of  his  first  letter,  expounds 
anew  his  doctrine  of  the  union  of  natures  in  Christ, 
and  defends  it  against  the  consequences  deduced- 
in  his  opponent*s  letter.  Nestorius  was  after^ 
wards  bduced  by  Lompon,  a  presbyl^r  of  the 
Alexandrian  church,  to  write  a  short  letter  to  Cyril 
breathing  the  true  Christian  ^irit 

In  the  mean  time  the  Alexandrine  prelate  was 
endeavouring  to  lessen  the  influence  of  his  op- 
ponent by  statonents  addressed  to  the  emperor, 
and  also  to  the  princesses  Pulcheria,  Arcadia,  and 
Marinia ;  but  Theodosius  was  not  disposed  to  look 
upon  him  with  a  friendly  eye  because  of  such 
episties;  for  he  feared  that  the  prelate  aimed  at 
exciting  disagreement  and  discoid  in  the  imperial 
household.  Cyril  also  wrote  to  Celestine,  bishop 
of  Rome,  informing  him  of  the  heresy  of  Nestorius, 
and  asking  his  co-operation  against  it  The  Ro- 
man bishop  had  previously  received  some  account 
of  the  controversy  from  Nestorius ;  though,  from 

roranoe  of  Greek,  he  had  not  been  able  to  read 
letters  and  discourses  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
prelate.  In  consequence  of  Cyril*s  statement, 
Celestine  held  a  council  at  Rome,  and  passed  a 
decree,  that  Nestorius  should  be  deposed  in  ten 
days  unless  he  recanted.  The  execution  of  this 
decree  was  entrusted  to  CyriL  The  Roman  pre- 
bte  also  sent  several  letters  through  Cyril,  one  of 
which,  a  circular  letter  to  the  Eastern  patriarchs 
and  bishops,  Cyril  forwarded  with  additional 
letters  from  himsel£  This  circular  was  afterwards 
sent  by  John  of  Antioch  to  Nestorius.  Soon 
after  (a.  d.  430),  he  assembled  a  synod  at  Alex- 
andria, and  set  forth  the  truth  in  opposition  to 
Nestorius's  tenets  in  twelve  heads  or  anathemas, 
A  letter  was  also  drawn  up  addressed  to  Nestorius, 
another  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  church 
at  Constantinople,  inciting  them  to  oppose  their 
patriarch,  and  a  third  to  Sie  monks.  With  these 
anathemas  he  sent  four  bishops  as  legates  to  Nes- 
torius, requiring  of  him  to  subscribe  them  if  he 
wished  to  remain  in  the  communion  of  the  Catholic 
church  and  retain  his  see.  Celestine*s  letter,  which 
he  had  kept  back  till  now,  was  also  despatched. 
But  Nestorius  refused  to  retract,  and  answered 
the  anathemas  by  twelve  anti-anathemas.  In 
consequence  of  these  mutual  excommunications  and 
recriminatory  letters,  the  emperor  Theodosius  the 
Second  was  induced  to  summon  a  general  council 
at  Ephesus,  commonly  reckoned  the  third  oecume- 
nical coundl,  which  was  held  a.  D.  431.  To  this 
council  Cyril  and  many  bishops  subservient  to  his 
views  repaired.  The  pious  Isidore  in  vain  re- 
monstrated with  the  fiery  Alexandrine  prelate. 
Nestorius  was  accompanied  by  two  imperial 
ministers  of  state,  one  of  whom  had  the  command 
of  soldiers  to  protect  the  council.  Cyril  presided, 
and  urged  on  the  business  with  impatient  haste. 
Nestorius  and  the  imperial  commissioners  re- 
quested that  the  prooeedmgs  might  be  deUiyed  till 
I  the  arrival  of  John  of  Antiocn  and  the  other 
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Mutam  biihoiia,  and  4ikewiae  of  tbe  Italian  and 
Sicilian  membom;  Imt  no  ddaj  waa  allowed. 
Nettoriiis  waa  cond«nned  aa  a  heretie.  On  the 
27th  of  Jane,  fire  days  after  the  commencement  of 
the  conncil,  John  of  Antioch,  Theodorot,  and  the 
other  eoatem  bishops,  arriTod.  Uniting  themsdvea 
with  a  considerable  part  of  the  councS  who  were 
opposed  to  Cjril*s  proceedings,  they  held  a  separate 
synod,  over  which  John  presided,  and  deposed 
1x>th  Cyril  and  Mernnon  hie  associate.  Both, 
howsTer,  were  soon  after  restored  by  the  emperor, 
while  Nestorios  waa  compelled  to  letom  to  his 
doiater  at  Antioch.  The  empeior,  thongh  at  first 
opposed  to  Cyril,  waa  afterwards  wrought  upon  by 
Tarious  r^resentations,  and  by  the  intriguea  of  the 
monks,  many  of  whom  were  bribed  by  the  Alex- 
andrian prelate.  Such  policy  procured  many  friends 
at  oonrt,  while  Nestorios  having  also  fidlen  under 
the  displeasure  of  Pnlcheria,  the  emperor^  sister, 
waa  abandoned,  and  obliged  to  latire  from  the  city 
into  exile.  Having  triumphed  over  his  enemy  at 
Ej^esua,  Cyril  returned  to  Egypt.  But  the  depo- 
aition  of  Neatorius  had  separated  the  eaatam  firam 
the  western  chnrehes,  particulariy  those  in  Egypt 
In  ▲.  D.  432,  Cyril  and  the  eaatem  bishops  were 
exhorted  by  the  emperor  to  enter  into  terms  of 
peace.  In  pnrsuanee  of  such  a  proposal,  Paul  of 
Emesa,  in  the  name  of  the  Orientals,  brought  an 
exposition  of  the  fidth  to  Alexandria,  sufficiently 
eathoHc  to  be  subscribed  by  CyriL  Ha  returned 
with  another  from  Cyril,  to  be  subscribed  by  the 
Eaatems.  This  procured  peace  for  a  little  while. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  Alexandrian  Inshop  could  not 
easily  rest ;  and  aoon  after  the  disputes  were  re- 
newed, particulariy  between  him  and  Theodoret. 
In  audi  broils  he  continued  to  be  inyolTad  till  his 
death,  a.  x>.  44i. 

According  to  Cave,  Cyril  possessed  piety  and 
indomitable  seal  for  the  QuhoHe  finth.  But  if  we 
may  judge  of  hia  piety  by  hia  conduct,  he  la 
acaioely  entitled  to  this  character.  Hia  leaniing 
waa  considerable  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  He  had  a  certain  kind 
of  acuteness  and  ingenuity  which  frequently  bor- 
dered on  the  myatical ;  but  in  philosophical  com- 
prehension and  in  met^hysical  acumen  be  waa  very 
defrctiTe.  Theodoret  Iffinga  varioua  accusationB 
against  him,  which  represent  him  in  an  unamiable 
and  even  an  unorthodox  light  He  chaiges  him 
with  holding  that  there  waa  but  om  notorv  in 
Christ ;  but  this  seems  to  be  only  a  consequence 
derived  finm  his  doctrine,  just  aa  Cyril  deduced 
from  Nestorins^k  writings  a  denial  of  the  divine 
nature  in  Christ  Theodoret,  however,  brings 
another  accusation  asainst  him  which  cannot  easily 
be  set  aside,  viz.  his  having  caoued  Hypatia,  a  noble 
Alexandrian  lady  addUcted  to  the  study  of  phUo- 
aophy,  to  be  torn  to  pieeea  by  the  populace.  Cave, 
who  18  partial  to  Cyril,  doea  not  deny  the  fret, 
though  he  thinks  it  incredible  and  inoonsiatent 
with  Cyril*a  character  to  assert  that  he  sanctioned 
anch  a  proceeding.    (Snidaa,  t. «.  Trarto.) 

As  an  inteipieter  of  Scripture,  Cyril  b^mga  to 
the  allegoriaing  school,  and  therefore  his  exagetical 
works  are  of  no  value.  In  a  literary  view  also, 
his  writings  are  almost  worthless,  'fhej  develop 
the  chaiacteriatic  tendency  of  the  Egyptian  mind, 
ita  proneness  to  mysticism  rather  than  to  dear  and 
accurate  eonceptiona  in  lagard  to  points  requiring 
to  be  distinguisned.  His  style  is  thus  cbaracteriaed 
by  Photiua  (Cod.  ^)i  6  Zk  Kiyot  ^^ 
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fUifot  Kti  «lf  iMSWaoF  Mcr  inftfi-rpiisi  aA 

o[w  XfXviUni  col  T^  fftrpm^ 

In  hb  work  against  Jnfiaa,  it  ia 

uaual,  though  never  rising  to  besnty  or  sli|eawi 

It  ia  genoally  nariced  by  considftabia  shetsiiij 

and  mggedness.     Cyiil^  extant  wocka  sie  tk 

following: — 

Gh4>hyni  (L  «.  poiHslied  or  bigUy-wroaght  tam- 
mentaries)  on  the  PentatencL     TUa  wsfk 
peared  at  Paris  in  Latin,  1605 ;  and  wni 
published  in  Greek  and    Latm  by  A. 
Antwerp,  1618. 

Concerning  adonUioa  and  wofriup  in  spirit  mi 
in  truth,  in  17  hooka. 

Commentaries  on  Isaiah,  in  5  booka. 

A  Commentary  on  tiie  twetva  nrinwr  Prsphstk 
This  was  separately  pabliahed  in  Greek  tmi  Lstia 
at  Ingdstadt,  1605. 

A  Commratary  on  John,  m  10  bwikfc 

A  treatise  (thesanrua)  waiiriiiiiig  the  hdy  mi 
conaubatantial  Trinity* 

Seven  dialoauea  comceimMg  dM  koly  tmi  tm^ 
substantial  Tmity.  To  thaoa  a  eoaifisMAiM  tf 
the  seventh  dialogoe  ia  sabjoinad,  or  a  sanamy  tf 
the  argumenta  adduced  in  it 

Two  dialoguea,  one  concerning  the  iinaiiisi'iis 
of  the  only-baRotten,  the  other  proving  that  ObA 
is  one  and  the  Lord.  These  dialagoes,  arh« 
Ukm  with  di.  pnoediDg.  nk.  tk.  «|»«k  al 
nmth. 

Scholia  on  the  incarnation  of  the  ealy-btfeilfa. 
Far  the  ^;reater  part  of  the  Greek  text  u  wwtia|. 
They  exist  entire  only  in  the  Latin  veniea  sf 
M^rcatoft 

Another  brief  tract  on  the  same  anhjeet 

A  treatise  conoeming  the  right  fruth,  aiidwssid 
to  the  emperor  Tbeodosiua.  It  begiaa  with  ikt 
third  chapter. 

Thirty  paschal  hcauliea.  Thaae  wese  pahfiiksl 
separately  at  Antweip  in  1618. 

Foorteen  homiliea  on  variona  tofiau  Tkt  krt 
exiataonly  in  Latin. 

SixtyH)ne  epistles.  The  fowth  ia  oaitj  m  Liiia. 
Some  in  this  collection  were  written  fay  olk«i,  \^ 
Nestorius,  Acadtts,  John  of  Antjorh,  Gelsstiai^ 
bishop  of  Roma,  dMu,  Ac 

Five  books  against  Nestwioay  pablisJied  JnGssA 
and  Latin  at  iUoe,  in  1608. 

An  evplanation  of  the  twelve  Kaplan  er  aB»> 
themaSb 

An  analogy  for  the  twelve  chaptea, 
turn  to  tne  eaatem  bishopa. 

An  apology  for  the  smne 

An  i^logy  addressed  to  the 
written  ^wut  the  doae  of  ▲.  n.  431. 

Ten  booka  against  JuUan,  written  a.  &.  4S3b 

A  trsatiae  against  the  Anthropomoipkitek 

A  treatise  upon  the  Trinity. 

Of  his  lost  works  asention  ia  made  Vr 
of  **  Three  booka  against  exoerpta  ef  Dioiiaesj 
Theodonis.**    Fra^oenta  of  thia  work 
intheAcUofSynoda.  (5  CoOat.  5.) 
sava,  that  he  wrote  a  trsatiaa  iiiiMWHHim  tka  tt^ 
nunation  of  the  Synagogue,  and  eanesnim  iba 
frith  i^ainat  heretica.    Bphrem  of  Antioch 
of  a  treatise  on  impaaubility  and 
aufiering.     Eaitiatitts  of 
fri^ent  from  Cyrils  oiatifai  i^sinsC 
say  that  we  shouid  not  offer  np  petiti 
as  have  slept  in  the  frith.    Niaatean 
Jcmaiah  waia  edited  m  Oieak  and  UA  by  C«» 
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derini^  at  Antwtrp,  1948,  8to^  under  die  name  of 

CjrO;  hut  it  hat  been  eerertiined  thel  they  belong 

to  Or^sen,  with  the  ezoeptioa  of  the  bst,  which 

wu  written  by  Clement  of  Aleznndrin.  A  litofgy 

inieribed  to  Cyri!,  timnehUed  from  Anbie  into 

Latin  by  Victor  Sdahc,  waa  pnUiahed  at  Anga- 

bmv,  1604,  4to.    Cyril*a  worka  were  pabliahed  in 

Latm  by  Qwtge  of  Trebiiond  at  Baael  in  1546, 

4  volmnea  ;  by  Gentianoa  Herretoa  at  Paria,  1573^ 

1605, 2  Tola.    They  were  pobliahed  in  Greek  and 

Latin  by  Aabert,  aix  Tohunea,  Paria,  1638,  M, 

This   ia   the   beet   edition.     (Soentea,   J/titor. 

Bedn.  TiL  17,  18, 15 ;   Fabric  BibHoA.  Graeo. 

ToL  TiiL ;    Pagi  in  Baionina'a  AimaL  an.  412 ; 

Banage,  AmaL  412,   n.  12;   Da  Pin,  BibUo- 

Iki^  dei  Afdmn  Ecdn,  toL  i?. ;  TUlemont, 

Mtmobm^  toI.  ziv. ;  Care,  Hidor.  IMtfwr.  toL  i^ 

Oxford,  1740;   Lardner,  ITorb,  toL  iii.,  qnarto 

edition,  London,  1815 ;  Welch,  Hiahm  der  K«t- 

xemenf  toL  t^  and  Hiahm  dsr  Kirokmmimmlumg, 

p.  275,    &e. ;    SdiriSck,    Kin^mgeaokiekUy   toL 

xriiL ;  Neander,  AUgtm,  Kirehtngndiiehie^  toL  ii. 

part  3;   Mordoek^  MoJmm^  toL  i;   Gieaeler, 

Tad  Book  ifBodm,  /At,  tranabted  by  Conning- 

bam,  ToL  L;  Gnerike,  HomAmk  dor  KutkongeO' 

diekte,/Bmfte  Av^kigey  toL  i.    Spedmena  of  Cyrils 

method  of  interpretation  are  given  in  DaTidaon*! 

Saerod  HerwuemoHa^  p.  145,  &c.)  [S.  D.] 

CTRILLUS  (K^yNXAot),  ST.,  biahop  of  Jmv- 
MALiM,  waa  probably  bom  at  Jerutaleni,  a.  d.  315: 
He  waa  ordained  deacon  by  Macarina  in  the  chnreh 
of  hia  natire  pkice,  aboat  334  or  335 ;  and,  by 
Kazimna,  who  aoooeeded  Macarina,  he  waa  elected 
presbyter,  845.  When  Mazimna  died,  he  waa 
choaen  to  fill  the  episcopal  chair,  351,  in  the  reign 
of  Conatantins.  It  was  about  the  commencement 
of  hia  epiacopate,  on  the  7th  of  May,  351,  aboat 
9  o*clock,  a.  UL,  that  a  neat  Inminona  crosa,  ex- 
ceedii^  in  brightneaa  the  aplendonr  of  the  ann, 
appeared  Utt  sereral  honra  over  monnt  G<dgotha, 
and  extended  as  fiff  aa  the  mount  of  Olirea.  Hia 
letter  to  Conatantiua,  which  ia  preaenred,  giree  a 
fnU  aecoont  of  this  phenomenon.  Soon  after,  he 
became  inTolTed  in  disputea  with  Acadna,  the 
Arian  biahop  of  Caesnreia,  which  embittered  the 
greater  part  of  his  subsequent  Hfe.  The  contro- 
Tersy  between  them  aroae  about  the  righta  of  their 
respectiTe  sees;  but  mutual  recriminationa  concern- 
ing the  fisith  aoon  followed.  Acadna  accused  Cyril 
of  affirming,  that  the  Son  waa  like  the  Father  in 
regard  to  eaaenoe,  or  that  he  waa  oommAdoMtkd 
with  Him.  During  two  succesaiTe  yean  Cyril 
araa  annunoned  by  ms  opponent  to  appear  before  a 
^per  tribunal,  but  did  not  obey  the  call  Ezaa- 
peiated  no  doubt  by  thia  stead&st  disregard  of  his 
luthority,  the  CaMarean  bishop  hastily  got  togo- 
her  a  coundl,  which  depoaed  Cyril  in  358.  The 
:haige  againat  him  waa,  that  ne  had  ezpoeed  to 
ale  the  treaanrea  of  the  chuidi,  and  in  a  time  of 
amine  applied  the  proceeds  to  the  use  of  the  poor, 
^niong  tneae  treasures  was  specified  a  sacied  gar- 
oent  woven  with  golden  threads  and  presented  by 
^onatantine  the  Great,  which  afterwarda  came  in- 
0  the  posaesrion  of  an  actress.  The  ezoommuni- 
ated  prelate,  howerer,  appealed  to  a  laiger  ooun- 
il ;  and  Constantius  himself  assented  to  the  justice 
i  the  appeal.  After  his  deposition,  he  went  to 
Intioch,  in  whidi  dty  he  found  the  church  with- 
at  a  pastor,  and  thence  to  Tarsus.  There  he 
ired  on  tenna  of  intimacy  with  SjlTanua  the  bi- 
bop,  and  frequently  preached  in  his  church  to  the 
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people,  who  were  deli|^ted  witii  his  disoouraea. 
The  laiger  council  to  which  he  appealed  was  held 
at  Seleuoeia,  consisting  of  more  than  160  bishops. 
Befiire  it  Acadna  waa  anmmoned  by  Cyril  to  ap* 
pear,  bat  he  refused.  The  ktter  was  restored  by 
the  coandL  But  hia  perserering  adTorsaiy  in- 
flamed the  mind  of  the  emperor  againat  him,  and 
in  conformity  with  the  wiah  of  Acadna  a  synod 
waa  summoned  at  Conatantinople ;  Cyril  waa  again 
depoaed  and  eent  into  banishment  in  360.  At  thia 
coundl  fonner  chaigea  were  raked  up  against  him, 
and  new  onea  add^  by  Acadna.  On  the  death 
of  Conatanthu,  Cyril  waa  recalled  from  exile,  and 
reatored  a  second  time  to  hia  episcopate  in  362. 
In  the  year  363,  when  attempta  were  made  W 
Julian  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jeruaalem,  he  la 
said  to  hafe  predicted,  fimn  a  oomparison  of  the 
prophedea  in  Daniel  and  the  New  Teatament,  that 
the  enterpriae  would  be  defeated.  Under  Joriaa 
and  in  the  beginning  of  Valena*a  reign,  he  lived  in 
the  quiet  poaaeedon  of  hia  office.  Chi  the  death  of 
Acadna,  he  appointed  Philumenns  orer  the  church 
at  Caesaieia ;  but  the  Eutjrchiana  deposed  the 
newlr  choaen  bbhop,  and  aubatituted  one  C^  in 
his  place.  The  biaoop  of  Jerusalem,  however,  dfr' 
posed  him  iriio  had  been  eleyated  by  the  Euty- 
chian  party,  and  set  over  the  Caeaairean  church 
Geladua,  lus  siater^  son.  Soon  afker,  by  order  of 
Valena,  Cyril  waa  baniahed  a  third  time  from  Je- 
rusalem, in  367.  On  the  emperor*a  death,  he 
returned  to  hia  native  place,  and  reaasumed  the 
fnnctiona  of  hia  office  the  third  time,  378.  Under 
TheododuB  he  continued  in  the  undisturbed  poa- 
aesdon  of  the  epiacopal  chair  till  hia  death.  He 
seems,  howoTer,  to  have  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  hia  own  church,  rent  and  diafigured  aa  it  waa 
with  achisms,  hereaiea,  and  moral  corruption* 
Perplexed  and  uneasy,  he  asked  aasistance  fi»m 
the  coundl  of  Antioch.  (379.)  Accordingly,  Gre- 
gory of  Nyssa  was  deputed  by  the  council  to  go  to 
Jeruaalem  and  to  paofy  the  chnich  in  that  place. 
But  the  peace*inaker  departed  without  accompliah- 
ing  the  object  of  his  mission.  Cyril  waa  preaent . 
at  the  eecond  general  council  held  at  Constantino- 
ple in  381,  in  which  he  waa  honoured  with  a  hiffh 
eulogium.  It  ia  supposed  that  he  attended  the 
oomwfl  of  Constantiiu^  in  383.  Hia  death  took 
place  in  386. 

Hia  worka  conaiat  of  eighteen  leetmea  te  cate- 
chumena  (Kanixi^«<f  ^mti^oiiAvm)^  and  five  to 
the  newly-baptized  ( ftvoroYc/yiicM  mrifxik^tr 
«pdf  iWf  yeo^orrfoTovf).  Tbeae  were  delivered 
about  the  year  347,  in  hia  youth,  aa  Jerome  saya, 
and  when  he  waa  atill  presbyter.  The  first  eigh- 
teen are  chiefly  doctoinal,  condating  of  an  expod- 
tion  of  the  artidea  in  the  creed  of  the  church; 
while  the  last  five  respect  the  righta  of  baptism, 
chrism,  and  the  Lordi  supper.  These  treatisee 
have  very  great  value  in  the  eyee  of  the  theologian, 
inaamuch  aa  they  preaent  a  mora  completo  system 
of  theology  and  a  more  minute  deacnption  of  the 
ritea  of  the  diurch  at  that  eariy  period  than  are  to 
be  found  in  any  other  writer  of  the  aame  ase.  In 
their  atyle  and  language  there  ia  nothing  iorid  or 
oratorical;  the  compodtion  ia  dain,  didactic,  and 
indegant  The  anthentidty  of  these  catecheaea 
has  been  questioned  by  some,  especially  by  Oudi- 
nua  {do  SerifL,  Eod.  Aod,  voL  L  p.  459,  et  seq.), 
yet  no  good  ground  has  been  adduced  for  enter- 
taining such  doubta.  It  has  been  thou^t,  with 
reaaon,  that  Cyril  waa  once  a  8emi-Anan|  and 
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that  after  the  Nicene  creed  had  been  generally 
adopted,  he  approTed  of  and  embraced  its  dogmaa. 
Epiphaniua  apeakt  in  ezpreas  terma  of  his  Semi- 
Arianism,  and  even  Touttee  acknowledges  the  bti. 
His  coldness  towards  the  Nicenians  and  his  inti- 
nmcy  with  the  Eusebians,  give  ooloor  to  this  opinion. 
But  he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  carry  out 
doctrines  beyond  the  written  word,  or  to  wander 
into  the  r^ons  of  speculation.  His  published 
writings  attest  his  orthodoxy  and  fiim  belief  in 
the  Nicene  creed. 

Among  hia  works  are  also  preaerred  a  homily 
on  the  case  of  the  paralytic  man  (John  t.  1 — 16), 
and  a  letter  to  the  emperor  Constantiua,  giring  an 
account  of  the  luminoua  croaa  which  appeared  at 
Jerusalem,  351. 

His  writings  were  published  in  Latin  at  Paris, 
1589,  and  his  Catechesea  in  Greek  at  the  same 

?lace,  1564,  8to.  ;  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Cologne, 
564.  PreTOtius  edited  them  all  in  Greek  and 
Latin  at  Paris  in  1608, 4to.;  and  afterwards  Dion 
Petarius  at  Paris,  1622,  fol  They  wen  reprinted 
from  Prerotius^s  edition,  at  Paris  in  1631,  foL, 
along  with  the  works  of  Synesius  of  Cjrrene.  A 
much  better  edition  than  any  of  the  preceding  was 
that  of  Thomas  Milles,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Ox- 
ford, 1703,  fol.  The  beat  ia  that  of  the  Benedic- 
tine monk,  A.  A.  Touttee,  Paria,  1720,  foL  The 
pre&ce  containa  a  very  elaborate  dissertation  on 
the  life  and  writings  of  CyriL  (See  Touttee*s 
prt/aoe ;  CaTe*s  Historia  IMeraria,  vol.  i.  pp.  21 1, 
212,  Oxford,  1740;  Schrock,  KirdumgeickiiAta^ 
Tol  xii.  p.  843,  &C. ;  Theodoret,  Hi$tar.  Eodo- 
^ncuL  libb.  ii  and  v. ;  Tilleraont,  EocU$,  Mem,  voL 
viii.;  Guerike,  Hofuthmck  der  KinhengetAickU^ 
vol  i.  pp.  344,  845,  note  3,  fut^  Au/hffe;  Mur> 
dock's  Moaheim,  voL  i.  p.  241,  note  16.)  [&  B.] 
CYRILLUS  (Ki^piAAof),  of  Scythopous,  a 
Palestine  monk,  belonging  to  the  sixth  century.  In 
the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age  he  made  a  profession 
of  the  monastic  life  in  his  native  place.  Prompted 
by  a  desire  to  see  sacred  places,  he  visited  Jerusa- 
lem,  and,  by  the  advice  of  his  mother,  put  himself 
under  the  care  of  John  the  Silentiary,  by  whom 
he  was  sent  to  the  famous  monastery  of  Laura. 
Leontius,  prefect  of  the  monastery,  received  him 
into  the  order  of  the  monks.  The  time  of  his 
birth  and  death  is  alike  unknown.  About  ▲.  d. 
557,  he  wrote  the  life  of  St.  John  the  Silentiary. 
This  is  still  extant,  having  been  published  in 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Henschenius  and  Papebro- 
chius  in  the  Ada  Satictontm^  1 3th  of  May.  He 
also  wrote  the  life  of  Euthymius  the  abbot,  who 
died  472,  which  is  extant,  but  in  an  interpolated 
form  by  Simeon  Metanhrastes.  It  was  published 
by  Cotelerius  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  his  Month 
menia  Ecde$ia»  Graeoae^  voL  ii.,  Paris,  1681,  4to. 
It  ia  alao  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  Januarv  20.  In 
addition  to  theae,  he  wrote  the  life  of  St  Sabaa, 
the  ancient  Latin  version  of  which,  before  it  waa 
corrupted  by  Simeon,  waa  published  by  Bolbindus 
in  the  Ada  Sattdorum  belonging  to  the  20th  of 
January.  It  is  given  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  Co- 
telerius's  MonumtmtOy  vol.  iii  p.  220.  (Cave,  Hi»' 
tor,  Literar.  voL  i.  p.  529.)  [S.  D.] 

CYRNUS  {VMpvos)^  two  mythical  personages, 
from  the  one  of  whom  the  island  of  Cymua  or 
Cyme  (Corsica)  derived  its  name  (Serv.  ad  Virg, 
Edog,  ix.  30 ;  Herod.  L  167),  and  the  other  was 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  Cymus,  a  town  in 
Caria.     (Diod.  v.  60.)  [L.  S.] 
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CYRRHESTES.  [ANPBOincvsCvKEiasni.] 

CYRSILU8  (KnpoOof).  1.  An  Ataauii, 
who,  on  the  approach  of  Xerxea,  when  the  Athe- 
niana  had  resolved  to  quit  their  city,  adviwd  kii 
countrymen  to  remain  and  sabmit  to  the  fNci|B 
invader.  For  this  cowardly  advice,  Cyrathn,  tip- 
ther  with  hia  wife  and  diildren,  waa  alooed  to 
death  by  the  Atheniana.  (Dem.  dt  Canm.  &  296; 
Cic<£f  (^iiL  11.) 

2.  Of  Pharsalus,  is  mentioned  by  Stnho  (zi. 
p.  530)  as  one  of  the  companions  of  Akxaadcr  the 
Gre«t  in  hia  Asiatic  expediUona,  who  aficrwis 
wrote  an  account  of  the  exploits  of  Alexander. 
Nothing  further  ia  known  about  him.     [L.  S.] 

CYRUS  THB  Eldkr  (K»pof  6  'moXmmi  « 
6  wpArtposy,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  cnpim 
The  life  of  ihig  prince  is  aae  of  the  most  impmuat 
portions  of  ancient  history,  both  on  acooont  sf  tk 
magnitude  of  the  empire  which  he  foonded,  ad 
beaiuse  it  forms  the  epoch  at  whidi  sacved  ad 
pro&ne  history  become  connected :  but  it  is  sIm 
one  of  the  most  difficult,  not  only  from  the^  afasMt 
total  want  of  contemporary  hiatortans,  Wt  slw 
from  the  &bles  and  romances  with  which  it  im 
overlaid  in  ancient  times,  and  from  the  parent- 
ness  of  modem  writers,  of  the  stamp  of  Roflia  aad 
Hales,  who  have  followed  the  guidance,  not  of  ^ 
laws  of  historical  evidence,  but  of  their  «*i 
notions  of  the  right  interpretatioa  of  ScriptsK. 
Herodotus,  within  a  century  af^  the  tiac  if 
Cyma,  found  hia  history  embellished  by  thoie  if 
the  Persians  who  wished  to  make  it  more  immof 
(oi  fiovkSfutw  v^iMwv  rd  scpl  K0/mr),  and  W  to 
make  his  choice  between  four  different  starieik  set 
of  which  he  professes  to  have  selected  the  accent 

8 'yen  by  those  who  wished  to  teU  the  truth  {rh 
rra  Kiytof  A.^7or,  L  95).  Nevertheless  his  atf- 
rative  is  evidently  founded  to  aome  extent  « 
&buloua  tales.  The  authorities  of  Ctesias,  era 
the  royal  arehives,  were  doubtless  oorrupted  k  s 
similar  manner,  besides  the  aocumulatioii  of  cnsn 
during  another  half  century.  Xenophon  does  set 
oretend,  what  some  modem  writers  have  prefeoM 
ror  him,  that  his  Cgropottdeia  is  anythiMBore  tba 
an  historical  romance.  In  such  a  work  it  is  sivap 
impossible  to  separate  the  fiamewotk  of  true  )atr 
tory  from  the  fictk>n :  and  evoi  if  we  eodd  4i 
this,  we  should  have  sained  but  little.  Ms^ 
reliance  is  placed  on  the  sources  of  infinmstia 
which  Xenophon  posse  iced  in  the  camp  sf  the 
younger  Cyrus.  No  idea  can  be  more  fdbcMs; 
for  what  sort  of  stories  would  be  current  ttes, 
except  the  &bles  which  Herodotus  censons,  feat 
whiui  would  readily  and  alone  pass  for  true  ia  tht 
camp  of  a  prince  who  donbtleas  delighted  t»  hev 
nothing  but  what  was  good  of  the  great  auustg 
whose  name  he  bore,  and  whose  fimie  he  aspind 
to  emulate?  And  even  if  Xenophon  was  avare  tf 
the  falsity  of  these  tales,  he  was  jusuitd,  ass 
writer  of  fiction,  in  using  them  lor  his  popae. 
Xenophon  is  set  Up  against  Herodotus.  TW 
comparative  value  of  their  authority,  in  pote  «f 
time,  chancter,  and  means  of  inibnaatioa,  is  a 
question  which,  by  itself,  could  never  hare  been 
decided  by  a  sober>minded  man,  except  ia  Iivmt 
of  Herodotus.  But  it  is  thought  that  the  acoso* 
of  Xenophon  is  more  consistent  with  Smf^sn 
than  that  of  Herodotus.  This  is  a  hasty  avo^ 
tion,  aiid  in  truth  the  scriptural  aDasras  to  the 
time  of  Cyrus  are  so  brief^  that  they  can  only  be 
interpreted  by  the  help  of  other  atthsritick    !■ 
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ihe  aeeoimta  ef  the  modern  Penian  writers  it  is 
impossible  to  sepante  the  tmth  from  the  fidse- 
hood. 

The  aoconnt  of  Herodotus  is  as  follows:    In 
the  jear  B..C.  594,  Astya^es  succeeded  his  fiither, 
Cyaxares,  as  king  of  Media.     He  had  a  daughter 
whom  he  named  Mandane.     In  consequence  of  a 
dream,  which  seemed  to  portend  that  her  oflbpring 
should  be  master  of  Ana,  he  married  her  to  a 
Persian  named  Cambjses,  of  a  good  house,  but  of 
a  quiet  temper.    A  second  dream  led  him  to  send 
for  his  daughter,  when  she  was  pregnant;  and  upon 
her  giving  birth  to  a  son,  Astjages  committed  it  to 
Harpagus,  his  most  confidential  attendant,  with 
orders  to  kill  it    Harpagus,  mored  with  pity,  and 
fisaring  the  revenge  of  Mandane,  instead  of  killing 
the  child  himself^  gave  it  to  a  herdsman  of  Astyages 
named  Mitradates,  who  was  to  expose  it,  and  to 
satisfy  Harpagus  of  its  death.      Bat  while  the 
herdunan  was  in  attendance  on  As^rages,  his 
wife  had  brought  forth  a  still-bom  child,  which 
they  snbstituti^  for  the  child  of  Mandane,  who 
was  reared  as  the  son  of  the  herdsman,  but  was 
not  yet  called  Cyrus.    The  name  he.  bore  seems 
from  a  passage  of  Strabo  (xv.  p.  729)  to  have  been 
Agradates,  'AypaSdriis.     When  he  was  ten  years 
old,  bis  true  parentage  was  discovered  by  the  fol- 
lowing incident     In  the  sports  of  his  viUage,  the 
boys  chose  him  for  their  king,  and  he  ordered  them 
all  exactly  as  was  done  by  the  Median  king.   One 
of  the  boys,  the  son  of  a  noble  Median  named 
Artembores,  disobeyed  his  conmiands,  and  Cyrus 
caused  him  to  be  severely  scourged.    Artembares 
complained  to  Astyages,  who  sent  for  Cyrus,  in 
wfaoee    person  and    courage   he    discovered   his 
daogbter*s  son.     The  herdsman  and  Harpagus, 
being  summoned  before  the  king,  told  him  the 
truth.     Astyages  forgave  the  herdsman,  but  re- 
venged himselif  on  Harpagus  by  serving  up  to  him 
at  a  banquet  the  flesh  of  his  own  son,  with  other 
dimmstances  of  the  most  refined  cruelty.    As  to 
his  grandson,  by  the  advice  of  the  Magians,  who 
assured  him  that  his  dreams  were  fulfilled  by  the 
boj*a  having  been  a  king  in  sport,  and  that  he 
had  nothing  more  to  fear  from  hiid,  he  sent  him 
back  to  his  parents  in  Penia. 

When  Cyrus  grew  up  towards  manhood,  and 
sbevred  himself  Uie  most  courageous  and  amiable 
of  hia  fellows,  Harpagus,  who  had  concealed  a 
truly  oriental  desire  of  revenge  under  the  mask  of 
moat  profound  submission  to  his  master*s  will,  sent 
preaeots  to  Cyrus,  and  ingratiated  himself  with 
him.     Among  the  Medians  it  was  easy  for  Har- 
pngua  to  fonn  a  party  in  fiivour  of  Cyrus,  for  the 
tyranny  of  Astyages  had  made  him  odious.     Hav- 
hig    oiganixed  his  conspiracy,  Harpagus  sent  a 
Utter  secretly  to  Cyrus,  inciting  him  to  take  re- 
venge upon  Astyages,    and  promising  that  the 
Medes  should  desert  to  him.     Cyrus  called  to- 
gether the  Persians,  and  having,  by  an  ingenious 
practical  lesson,  excited  them  to  revolt  fr^m  the 
Median  supremacy,  he  was  chosen  as  their  leader. 
Upon  hearing  of  Uiis,  Astyages  summoned  Cyrus, 
who   replied  that  he  would  come  to  him  sooner 
than    Astyages  himself  would  wish.      Astyag^ 
anned  the  Medes,  but  was  so^  infotuated  (Sto^Ao- 
gifs  44mr)  as  to  give  the  command  to  Harpagus, 
^  foc^getting,**  says  Herodotus,  **  how  he  had  treat- 
ed bim*^    In  the  battle  which  ensued,  some  of  the 
Medea  deserted  to  Cyrus,  and  the  main  body  of 
the  amiy  fled  of  their  own  accord.  Astyages,  having 
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impaled  the  Magians  who  had  deceived  him, 
armed  the  youths  and  old  men  who  were  left  in 
the  city,  led  them  out  to  fight  the  Peruana,  and 
was  defieated  and  taken  prisoner,  after  a  reign  of 
35  years,  in  a  &  559.  The  Medes  accepted  Cyrus 
for  their  king,  and  thus  the  supremacy  which  they 
had  held  psMed  to  the  Persians.  Cyrus  treated 
Astyages  well,  and  kept  him  with  him  till  his 
death.  The  date  of  the  accession  of  Cyrus  is  fixed 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  ancient  chrono- 
logen.  (African.  <^  Euseb.  Praep,  Evan.  x.  10 ; 
Clinton,  FaaU  HtIL  iL  s.  a.  559.)  It  was  proba- 
bly at  thia  time  that  Cyrus  received  that  name, 
which  is  a  Persian  word  (Kohr),  signifying  the 
Sun. 

In  the  interval  during  which  we  hear  nothii^ 
certain  of  Cyrus,  he  was  doubtless  employed  in 
consolidating  his  newly-acquired  empire.  Indeed 
there  are  some  potices  (though  not  in  Herodotus) 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  a  few  of  the  cities 
of  Media  refused  to  submit  to  him,  and  that  he 
only  reduced  them  to  obedience  after  a  long  and 
obstinate  resistance.    (Xen.  ^aa5.  iii  4.  $  7.) 

The  gradual  consolidation  and  extension  of  the 
Pernan  empire  during  this  period  is  also  stated 
incidentally  by  Herodotus  in  introducing  his  ac- 
count of  the  conquest  of  Lydia,  which  is  the  next 
event  recorded  in  the  life  of  Cyrus.  It  took  place 
in  546  B.  a   [Croksus.] 

The  Ionian  and  Aeolian  colonies  of  Asja  Minor 
now  sent  ambassadon  to  Cyrus,  ofiering  to  submit 
to  him  on  the  same  terms  as  they  had  obtained 
from  Croesus.  But  Cyrus,  who  had  in  vain  in- 
vited the  lonians  to  revolt  from  Croesus  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  gare  them  to  understand, 
by  a  significant  fable,  that  they  must  prepare  for 
the  wont  With  the  Milesians  alone  he  made  an 
alliance  on  the  terms  they  offered.  The  other 
Ionian  states  fortified  their  cities,  assembled  at 
the  Panionium,  and,  with  the  Aeolians,  sent  to 
Sparta  for  assistance.  The  Lacedaemonians  re- 
fused to  assist  them,  but  sent  Cyrus  a  message 
threatening  him  with  their  displeasure  if  he  should 
meddle  with  the  Greek  cities.  Having  sent  back 
a  contemptuous  answer  to  this  message,  Cyrus  re- 
turned to  the  Median  capital,  Ecbatana,  taking 
Croesus  with  him,  and  committing  the  government 
of  Sardis  to  a  Persian,  named  Tabalus.  He  him- 
self was  eager  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Babylon, 
the  Bactrian  nation,  the  Sacae,  and  the  Egyptians. 
He  had  no  sooner  left  Asia  Minor  than  a  revolt  of 
the  states  which  had  lately  formed  the  Lydian 
empire  was  raised  by  Pactyes,  a  Persian;  but, 
after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  the  whole  of 
Asia  Minor  was  reduced  by  Harpagus.  [Harpa- 
gus ;  PACTYBa]  In  the  mean  time,  Cyrus  was 
engaged  in  subduing  the  nations  of  Upper  Asia, 
and  particularly  Assyria,  which  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  Ninus  had  Babylon  for  its  capital.  Its 
king  was  Labynetus,  the  Belshaszar  of  Daniel. 
[Labynktus.]  Cyrus  marched  against  Baby- 
lon at  the  h^  of  a  large  army,  and  in  great 
state.  He  carried  with  him  a  most  abundant 
supply  of  provisions  for  his  table ;  and  for  his 
dnnk  the  water  of  the  Choaspes,  which  flows  by 
Susa,  was  carried  in  silver  vessels.  He  passed 
the  river  Oyndes,  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris,  by 
diverting  its  water  into  a  great  number  of  rills, 
and  arrived  before  Babylon  in  the  second  spring 
firom  the  commencement  of  his  expedition.  Hav- 
ing defeated  in  battle  the  whole  forces  of  the  Bar 
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bykmioBs,  he  kid  liegs  to  the  dty,  and  after  a 
loDg  time  he  took  it  by  diverting  mt  ooane  of  the 
EaphnUet,  which  flowed  tbroogli  the  midet  of  it, 
10  that  his  loldien  entered  Babylon  by  the  bed  of 
the  rirer.  So  entirely  nnprepaied  were  the  Baby- 
lonians for  this  mode  of  attack,  that  they  were 
engaged  in  revelry  (h  9iht90€hfai%  and  had  left 
the  gales  which  opened  upon  the  liver  nngoarded. 
This  was  in  B.  o.  538. 

After  Cyrus  had  subdued  the  Assyrianii  he  un- 
deitook  the  subjugation  of  the  Maasagetae,  a  peo- 
ple dwelliog  beyond  the  Anae&  CyruM  offered 
to  many  Tomyris,  the  widowed  queen  of  this  peo- 
ple; but  she  refused  the  ofier,  saying  that  he 
wooed  not  her,  but  the  kingdom  of  the  Bfassagetae. 
The  details  of  the  war  which  followed  may  be  read 
in  Herodotus.  It  ended  in  the  death  of  Cyrus  in 
battle.  Tomyris  caused  his  corpse  to  be  found 
among  the  dbin,  and  having  cut  off  the  head, 
threw  it  into  a  baff  filled  with  human  blood,  that 
he  mis^t  satiate  himself  (she  said)  wiUi  blood. 
AooordiM  to  Herodotus,  Cyrus  had  reigned  29 
years.  Other  writers  say  30.  He  was  killed  in 
B.  c  529.    (Clinton,  F.  ff.  voL  iL  sub  anno.) 

The  account  of  Ctesias  differs  considerably  in 
aome  points  from  that  of  Herodotus.  According 
to  him,  there  was  no  rebtionship  between  Cjrrus 
and  Astyages.  At  the  conquest  of  Media  by  Cy- 
rus, Astvages  fled  to  Ecbatana,  and  was  there 
concealed  by  his  daughter  Amytis,  and  her  hus- 
band, Spitamas,  whom,  with  their  diildren,  Cyrus 
would  have  put  to  the  torture,  had  not  Astyages 
discovered  hnnsell  When  he  did  so,  he  was  put 
in  fetters  by  Oebaras,  but  soon  afteiwards  Cyrus 
himself  set  him  free,  honoured  him  as  a  fother, 
and  married  his  daughter  Amytis,  having  put  her 
husband  to  death  for  telling  a  folsehood.  [Aanr- 
A0W8.]  Ctesias  also  mju^  that  Cyrus  made  war 
upon  the  Bactrians,  who  voluntarily  submitted  to 
bun,  when  they  heard  of  his  reconciliation  with 
Astyages  and  Amytis.  He  mentions  a  war  with 
the  Sacae,  in  which  Cyrus  was  taken  prisoner  and 
ransomed.  He  gives  a  somewhat  dififerent  account 
of  the  Lydian  war.  (Ctesias,  Pen,  c.  5 ;  Cnoians.) 
Cyrus  met  with  his  death,  according  to  Ctesias,  by 
m  wound  received  in  battie  with  a  nation  called  the 
Derbioes,  who  were  assisted  by  the  Indians. 
Strabo  idso  mentions  the  expedition  against  the 
Sacae,  and  says,  that  Cyras  was  at  first  defeated 
but  afterwards  victorious.  He  also  says,  that  CJy- 
rns  made  an  expedition  into  India,  from  whidi 
country  he  escaped  with  difficulty. 

The  chief  points  of  difference  between  Xeno- 
phon  and  Heft>dotus  are  the  foUowing  :  Xenophon 
represents  Cyrus  as  brought  up  at  hisgrandfother^ 
court,  as  serving  in  the  Median  army  under  his 
Qnde  Cyaxares,  the  son  and  successor  of  Astyages, 
of  whom  Herodotus  and  Ctesiaa  know  nothing ; 
as  making  war  upon  Babylon  simply  as  the  genenl 
of  Cyaxares,  who  remained  at  home  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  Assyrian  war,  and  pennitted 
Cyrus  to  assume  without  opposition  the  power  and 
state  of  an  independent  sovereign  at  Baoylon  ;  as 
manying  the  daughter  of  Cyaxares ;  and  at  length 
d^g  quietiy  in  Ms  bed,  after  a  sage  and  Socratic 
discourse  to  his  children  and  firiends.  The  Lydian 
war  of  Cyrus  is  represented  by  Xenophon  as  a 
sort  of  episode  in  the  Assyrian  war,  occasioned  by 
the  help  which  Croesus  had  given  to  the  Aasyrians 
in  the  first  campaign  of  Cyrus  against  them. 
Piodoms  agrees  for  the  moat  part  with  Heio- 1 
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dotos;  btit  he  says,  that  (^yma  was  taksi  _ 

by  the  Scythian  queen  (evidently  meaanc  Tt- 

myris),  and  that  she  crncified  or  impaled  u& 

Other  variations,  not  wertli  specifying  sie  gifca 
by  the  chronogra{diers  and  oompileca. 

To  form  a  complete  and  conaiatcnt  life  sf  Cjru 
out  of  these  statementa  is  obviously  impetsiHr; 
but  the  leading  events  ef  his  public  life  sr  snds 
out  with  totecable  certainty,  namely,  thedeihrae- 
ment  of  Astya^  the  conquest  of  the  Lydian  mi 
Assyrian  emjttrss,  his  achemea  to  becoass  narts 
of  aU  Aaia  and  of  E^ypt,  and  his  death  in  a  bsttls 
with  (me  of  the  Asiatic  tribes  whidi  he  wisbid  Is 
subdue.  His  acquisition  of  tho  Modiaa  mfn 
was  rather  a  revoIutioQ  than  a  oooqiiesL  H«»- 
dotns  exprsssly  states,  that  CjnM  had  a  faqs 
party  among  the  Medea  before  hia  vebeDko,  «l 
that,  after  the  defeat  of  Aatyagea,  tlie  aatinfs- 
hmtarily  received  him  as  thor  khw.  This  vss 
very  natural,  for  beaidea  the  harrimres  sf  tks 

Svenunent  of  As^f^gw,  Cyms  waa  the 
ir  to  the  throne,  the  Medea  were 
and  the  Persians  were  hardy.  The 
remained,  as  before,  the  united  kiqidess  d 
^'Uie  Modes  and  Penians,'*  witii  tha^fawHi 
that  the  simremacy  was  transferred  from  limkh 
mer  to  the  latter;  and  then  in  psoceesef  toMil 
came  to  be  genoaUy  called  the  Pi  i  iiisii  uapi% 
though  the  kmgs  and  their  people  were  stiS,  eves 
down  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  often  spoksa  sf  ■ 
Medea.  If  C^yras  had  quietly  aacoecdcd  t»  ihi 
throne,  in  virtue  of  his  being  the  gnodaoa  sf  As 
Median  kin^  Astyagea,  it  seensa  difficok  ts  se- 
oount  for  this  chan^  The  mere  fiset  ef  Qmi^ 
fether  beiog  a  Persian  b  hardly  enoa^  to 
it. 

With  r^ard  to  the  order  of  Cjimti^ 
in  Asia,  there  seems  much  confiimon.  It 
that  there  was  a  strqgsie  for  suprena 
Cyrus  and  the  kinff  ofBalqrlon,  the  latter  baring 
become  master  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria  by  ihs 
conquests  of  Nebochadncsaar.  It  waa  ia  feet  a 
struggle  between  the  Zend  tribea,  which  fetaed 
the  Medo-Persian  empire,  and  the  Sanutic  tribn 
under  the  king  of  Babylon,  for  the  aMpreaty  d 
Asia.  We  can  scarcely  deterauDe  whcahcr  Cjm 
conquered  Lydia  before  making  aay  wmik  m 
Babylon,  and  perhaps  in  this  matter 
may  have  pceetfved  eomething  like  ^e  tne 
cession  of  events.  That  Oooaa  waa 
wiUi  Babybn  is  stated  also  by  Herodotas,  whs 
however,  makes  Ooesus  entiruy  the  ngyessir  ia 
the  Lydian  war.  No  dear  account  can  he  gi^ea  d 
his  campaigns  in  Central  Asia,  bat  ike  einect  tf 
them  was  evidently  to  subdue  tha  vi^ole  of  Aaa 
as  fer  as  the  Indus. 

With  respect  to  the  main  pointa  ef  ^aBtmam 
between  Herodotus  and  the  Qfnpaedtm^  besides 
what  has  been  said  above  of  the  histetifal  vatas  ef 
Xenophon^s  book,  if  it  could  be  viewed  as  a  la»> 
tory  at  all,  iU  real  deaign  is  the  great  thing  ta  he 
kept  in  view ;  and  that  design  ia  staled  by  Xsaa> 
phon  himself  vrith  saflkient  deaniess.  He  wahad 
to  shew  that  the  government  of  asea  is  aea  se  0- 
ficult  as  is  commonly  supposed,  provided  that  ihs 
ruler  be  wise ;  and  to  iUustiate  thia  he  hoUa  forth 
the  example  of  (^yrns,  whaok  ha  endows  with  ^ 
virtue,  courage,  and  wiadom,  and  whoee 
meant  for  a  practical  illnstratiott  and  his 
for  an  expooition  of  tha  mayims  ef  the 
phikaophyy  to  fer  at  XoMOf/km  m  ofaMi  «f 
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it.  Of  ooone  St  would  not  htcf 
done  to  hsft  repntented  thii  bean  IdMl  of  a  phi- 
lotophk  king  as  the  deChnmer  of  hit  own  giand- 
&ther,  M  the  tnie  Anatie  despot  and  conqueror, 
and  as  the  Tictim  of  his  own  ambitioiis  schemes. 
It  teems  incredible  that  any  one  should  rise  firom 
the  peniial  of  the  Cjfropaedeia  withoot  the  firm 
conricdon  that  It  is  a  romance,  and,  moroorer, 
that  its  anthor  neter  meant  it  to  be  taken  for  any- 
thing else ;  and  still  more  incredible  is  it  that  any 
one  should  have  rrcogniied  in  the  picture  of  Xeno- 
phon  the  Terisimilitiide  of  an  Asiatic  eonqaeror  in 
the  sixth  century  before  Christ  That  Cyrus  was 
a  great  man,  is  proTed  by  the  empire  he  eetabUsh- 
ed;  that  he  was  a  good  man,  according  to  the 
▼irtoes  of  his  age  and  country,  we  need  not  doubt; 
but  if  we  would  seek  further  for  his  likeness,  we 
must  assuredly  look  rather  at  Oenghb  Khan  or 
Timour  than  at  the  Cyras  of  Xenophon. 

It  has,  howoTer,  been  supposed,  that  the  state- 
ment of  Xenophon  about  Cyaxares  IL  is  confirmed 
by  Scripture ;  for  that  Darnus  the  Mode,  who,  ao> 
eoiding  to  Daniel,  reigns  after  the  taking  of  Baby- 
kn  {ki  two  years,  acowding  to  the  chronologers) 
and  befors  tlie  first  year  of  Cyrus,  cam  be  no  otker 
(this  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  asserted)  than 
Cyaxares  11.  This  matter  seems  susceptible  of  a 
better  explanation  than  it  has  yet  receiinBd. 

1.  Xenophon^  (^axares  is  the  son  of  Astyages; 
Dsueios  the  Mode  is  the  son  of  Ahasuerus.  Now, 
it  is  almost  beyond  a  doubt  that  Ahasuerus  is  the 
Hebrew  form  of  the  Persian  name  or  title  which 
the  Greeks  called  Xerxes,  and  Cyaxares  seems  to 
be  simply  the  form  of  the  nme  word  used  in  the 
Median  dialect  Cyaxares,  the  son  of  Phraortes, 
is  caOad  Ahasuerus  in  7b6cf  xi?.  15.  It  is  srantod 
that  this  argument  is  not  dedsiYe,  but,  so  mr  as  it 
goea,  it  is  against  the  identification. 

2.  After  the  taking  of  Babyloo,  Darrius  the 
Mode  receives  the  kingdom,  and  exerdses  all  the 
functions  of  royalty,  with  great  power  and  splen- 
dour, erideotly  at  Babylon.    But  in  Xenophon 
it  is  Cyrus  who  does  this,  and  Cyaxares  neter 
comet  near  Babylon  at  all  after  its  capture,  but 
remains  in  Media,  totally  edipeed  and  almost  sd> 
peneded  by  Cyrus.    Tlieie  are  other  arguments 
which  teem  to  thew  deai^  that,  whoerer  Dareiut 
the  Mede  may  have  beoi  (a  point  diflicult  enough 
to  dedde),  he  wat  not  the  Cyaxaret  of  Xenophon. 
The  nmtter  cannot  be  Inrtber  diacusted  hevs ;  but 
the  result  of  a  most  careful  examination  of  it  is, 
that  in  tome  important  pointt  the  statements  of 
Xenophon  cannot  be   reccoeiled  with  those  of 
Dania ;  and  that  a  much  more  probable  explanap 
tion  ia,  that  Darnus  was  a  noUe  Median,  who  held 
the  toTcreiffnty  as  the  Tioeroy  of  Cyrus,  until  the 
latter  toaoi  it  conrenient  to  fix  his  court  at  Baby- 
lon ;  nnd  there  art  some  indications  on  which  a 
conjecture  might  be  fimnded  that  this  ticeroy 
wat  Astyages^    It  is  quite  natural  that  the  year 
in  whkh  C^rus  began  to  reign  in  person  at  Baby- 
lon ahonld  be  reckoned  fas  it  it  by  the  Hebrew 
writen)  the  first  year  of  his  reign  over  the  whole 
empireu    This  new  is  confirmed  by  the  fiMt,  that 
in  the  prophecies  of  the  destruction  of  Babylon  it 
it  Cjrraa,  and  not  any  Median  king,  that  is  spoken 
9L     Regarding  this  difficultr,  thai,  as  capable  ef 
being  explained,  it  remains  that  Xenophon^s  state- 
atent  nboot  Cyaxares  II.  is  entirely  unsmorted. 
Xenophon  tesma  to  have  introduced  Cyaxaret 
amiptj  m  mfiU  to  att  cff  tba  virtOM  ai  Cjtmk 
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In  the  ptMBgt  of  Attchylns^  which  it  tometimet 
quoted  at  eonfirming  Xenophon  [A«ttaob8],  the 
two  kingt  befiirt  Cynit  art  daariy  Phnortet  and 
Cyaxares,  cr  pyaxares  and  Astyagesi  At  all 
OTentt,  no  room  is  left  fiir  Cyaxares  IL  The  most 
natural  explanation  seems  to  be,  that  Phraortes,  in 
whose  reign  the  Persians  wave  subjected  to  the 
Modes,  and  who  was  therefore  the  first  king  of 
the  united  Modes  and  Persians,  is  meant  in  the 
tint 

Mi9^  Tdp  ^¥  i  wpmrot  iyefm^w  arpmroS, 

The  next  line  admirably  describes  Cyaxarea,  who 
took  Ninus,  and  consolidated  the  empire. 

''AAAof  V  sicelyov  voZir  r6V  l/ryor  ^irvat^ 

If  to,  Attyant  it  omitted,  probably  becaote  ho 
did  not  ccmpleta  hit  reign,  but  wat  dethroned  by 
Cyrus,  who  b  thut  reckoned  the  third  Medo- 
Penian  king,  Tpfrot  8*  dv^  oAnS  K5pos.  For  the 
da'  tdrmi  snrelT  refers  to  the  penon  who  is  called 
wpSrot.  On  the  other  hand,  the  account  which 
Herodotus  gires  of  the  tiaaslcmnce  of  the  Median 
empire  to  the  Persians  b  in  substance  confirmed  by 
Pbto,  Aristotle,  Isocmtes,  Anaximenes,  pinon, 
Ctesias,  Amyntas,  Strabo,  Cephalion,  Jn^in,  Plu- 
tarch, Polyaenus,  and  eren  by  Xenrahon  himself 
in  the  AnabaMk^  as  above  quoted.  (See  Clinton, 
i  pp.  262, 36S.)  Much  Ibht  would  be  thrown 
on  the  subject  if  the  date  of  Qyrut^t  Urth  could  bo 
fixt ;  but  thb  b  impossible.  Dinon  says,  that  ho 
was  seventy  at  hb  death ;  but  thb  b  improbable 
for  irarions  reasons,  and  Herodotns  eridently  coo- 
aidered  him  much  younger. 

None  but  the  sacred  writen  mentica  the  edict 
of  Crrus  fiir  the  return  of  the  Jews.  A  motiTo 
for  that  st^  may  be  perhaps  found  in  what  Hero- 
dotns says  about  hb  designs  on  EgypL  The  Tory 
nwnarkaMe  prophecy  rehSing  to  the  destruction  of 
Babylon  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  by  Cyruo 
b  in  Isaiah  xli?.  xIt^  besides  other  important 
passages  in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  which  predict 
the  foil  of  Babylon  without  mentioning  the  name 
of  Cyrus,  and  the  corresponding  history  b  in  the 
books  of  Daniel,  Earn,  and  2  Chron.  xxxri.  22, 
2S.  The  language  of  the  procbmation  of  Cyrus, 
as  recorded  both  in  Esra  i  2  and  Chron.  xxxri. 
22,  seems  to  countenance  the  idea  that  he  was 
acquainted,  as  he  might  easily  be  through  Daniel, 
with  the  prqihecy  of  Isaiah.  *•  The  Lofd  God  of 
heaven .  • .  hath  charged  me  to  bdld  him  an  house 
at  Jerusalem,  which  b  in  Judah**  (compare  Isaiah 
xliv.28,  xIt.  18);  but  beyond  this  one  point  there  b 
nothing  to  sustain  the  notion  of  Hales  and  others,, 
that  Cyrus  was  more  than  an  unconscious  instnH 
ment  in  accomplishing  the  designs  of  Proridenoe* 
The  contrary  b  intimated  in  Isuah  xIt.  6. 

In  the  East  Cyrus  was  long  logarded  as  the- 
grsatest  hero  of  antiquity,  and  hence  the  foblea  by 
which  hb  history  b  obscured.  ThePerriansremem- 
bored  him  as  a  fother  (Herod,  iii.  89, 160),  and 
hb  fome  passed,  through  the  Greeks,  to  the  Euro- 
peans, and  the  cbsskal  writers  abound  with  alhi- 
■bus  to  him.  Hb  sepulchre  at  Pasargadae  waa 
visited  by  Alexander  the  Gnat  ( Arrian,  vi  29 ; 
Phit  Aim,  69.)  Pasargadae  b  said  to  have  been 
built  on  the  spot  where  Cyras  pbced  hb  camp 
when  he  defoatsd  Astyages,  and  m  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  the  dty  of  Persepolb  gnw  up. 
The  tomb  of  C^yras  has  perished,  bqt  hb  name  b 
found  on  monuments  at  Murghah,  north  of  Perso' 
poUsk  whidi  phMOi  indocd-  some  antiqiiariaBa  tak# 
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for  Ptwargadae.  (Herodotus,  lik  i.;  Ctetiai,  ed. 
Lion ;  Xenopbon,  Cynjtaedaa ;  Diodonu ;  Joitin ; 
Stmbo ;  and  other  ancient  aathon ;  Clinton,  Fad, 
Hell.  i.  iL  rapplementi ;  Heeren,  Idatn  {AtkUklU' 
9earehB$) ;  Schloaaer,  Univ.  Chadkkk,  <L  aU,  Weli ; 
Hockh,  Vet,  Med,  €t  Pen,  M<mm$n,)  [P.  S.] 

CYRUS,  THi  YouNOBRy  the  teoond  of  the  fbnr 
tons  of  Dareios  Nothns,  king  of  Persia,  and  of  Pa- 
rysatis,  was  appointed  b j  his  fiither  commander  («»• 
parof  or  frrpvntydt)  of  the  maritime  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  satrap  of  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Cappadoda. 
(a  c.  407.)  He  carried  with  him  a  huge  som  of 
money  to  aid  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  and  by  the  address  of  Lysander  he  was 
induced  to  help  them  eyen  more  than  his  father 
had  commissioned  him  to  do.  The  blontness  of 
Callicratidas  caused  him  to  withdraw  his  aid,  but 
on  the  return  of  Lysander  to  the  command  it  was 
renewed  with  the  greatest  liberality.  [Callicea- 
TiDAs;  Ltsandbr;  TissAPHiRffSS.]  There  is 
BO  doubt  that  Cyrus  was  already  meditating  the 
attempt  to  soooeed  hia  fisther  on  the  throne  of 
Persia,  and  that  he  sought  through  Lysander  to 
proride  for  aid  from  Sparta.  Cyrus,  indeed,  be- 
trayed his  ambitious  spirit,  by  putting  to  death 
two  Persians  of  the  blood  royal,  fitr  not  observing  in 
his  presence  a  usage  which  was  only  due  to  the 
king.  It  was  probably  for  this  reason,  and  not 
only  on  account  of  his  own  ill  health,  that  Dareius 
summoned  Cyrus  to  his  presence,  (a  c  405.)  Be- 
fore lairing  Sardis,  Cyrus  sent  for  Lysander  and 
assigned  to  him  his  rerenues  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  He  then  went  to  his  fother,  attended 
by  a  body  of  500  Greek  mercenaries,  and  taking 
with  him  Tissaphemes,  nominally  as  a  mark  of 
honour,  but  really  for  fear  of  what  he  might  do  in 
his  absence.  He  arrived  in  Media  just  in  time  to 
witness  his  fother*s  death  and  the  accession  of  his 
elder  brother,  Artazerxet  Mnemon  (a  &  404), 
though  his  mother,  Parysatis,  whose  fovoorite  son 
Cyrus  was,  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  Dareius  to 
appoint  him  as  his  successor,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  been  bom  after,  but  his  brother  Artazerzes 
before,  the  accession  of  Dareius.  This  attempt,  of 
course,  excited  the  jealousy  of  Artazerxes,  which 
was  further  enflamed  by  information  from  Tissa** 
phemes,  that  Cyrus  was  plotting  against  his  life. 
Artazerxes,  therefore,  arrested  his  brother  and 
condemned  him  to  death ;  but,  on  the  intercession 
of  Parysatis,  he  spared  his  lifo  and  sent  him  back 
to  his  satrapy.  Cyrus  now  gave  himself  up  to  the 
design  of  dethroning  ffis  brother.  By  his  affidulity 
and  by  presents,  he  endeavoured  to  oorropt  those 
of  the  Persians  who  past  between  the  court  of 
Artaxerxes  and  his  own ;  but  he  relied  chiefly  on 
a  force  of  Greek  mercenaries,  which  he  raised  on 
the  pretext  that  he  was  in  danger  from  the  hostility 
of  Tissaphemes.  When  his  preparations  were 
complete,  he  commenced  his  expedition  against 
Babylon,  giving  out,  however,  even  to  his  own 
soldiers,  that  he  was  only  marching  against  the 
robbers  of  Pisidia.  When  the  Greeks  leamt  his 
real  purpose,  they  found  that  they  were  too  for 
committed  to  him  to  draw  back.  He  set  out  from 
Sardis  in  the  spring  of  a  &  401,  and,  having 
marched  througn  Phrygia  and  Cilida,  entered 
Syria  throi^  the  celebrated  passes  near  Issus, 
crossed  the  Euphrates  at  Thapsacus,  and  marched 
down  the  river  to  the  plain  of  Cnnaxa,  500  stadia 
from  Babylon.  Artaxerxes  had  been  informed  by 
Tissaphemet  of  his  designsi  and  was  prepared,  to 
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meet  him.  The  nnmbers  of  the  two  amies  ■« 
variously  stated.  Artaxerxes  bad  fivm  400.0M 
to  a  million  of  men;  Cyrus  bad  about  100^ 
Asiatics  and  13,000  Greeks.  The  battle  was  it 
first  altogether  in  fovonr  of  Ojtqm,  His  Greek 
troops  on  the  right  routed  the  Asiatics  wbe  vtn 
opposed  to  them ;  and  he  himself  pwjsatd  farwd 
in  the  centre  against  his  brother,  and  hsid  even 
wounded  him,  when  he  was  killed  bj  one  ef  the 
king*s  body-guard.  Artaxerxes  caused  his  hesd 
and  right  hand  to  be  strack  ofl^  and  sought  Is 
have  it  believed  that  Cyrus  had  foUcn  by  Us 
hand.  Pkr3rsatis  took  a  cruel  revenge  on  ^ 
suspected  slayers  and  mutilators  of  ber  sob.  Hw 
details  of  the  eiqpedition  of  Cyms  and  ef  ^ 
events  which  followed  his  death  nsay  be  read  ia 
Xenophon*s  ^mi&asti.  This  attempt  of  an  saibi- 
tions  young  prince  to  usurp  kis  brothcr^s  ^nae 
led  ultimately  to  the  greatest  results,  for  bf  it 
the  path  into  the  centre  of  the  Persian  eoipBt 
was  laid  open  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  way  ns 
prepared  for  the  conquests  of  Alexander.  The 
character  of  Cyras  is  drawn  by  Xenophon  ia  ^ 
briffhtest  colours.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  hie 
ambition  was  gilded  by  all  those  brilliant  qaa&iBe 
which  win  men*s  hearts. 

(Xenophon,  HeUem,  l  4,  5,  il  1,  liL  1,  Awd. 
U  C^rop,  viiL  8.  §  8,  Oeam,  iv.  16,  IR.  21; 
Ctesias,  Psmoo,  L  44,  49,  Fr.  li.,  £^  Hii^  liv^ 
Ivii.,  ed.  Lion ;  ap.  Phot  p.  42,  bu  10,  43,  b.  It, 
44,  a.  14,  ed.  Bekker;  Isocr.  Pamatk  Z9 ;  PkL 
Z^w.  4,  9  ;  Artojt,  a,  6,  13—17  ;  Diod.  xin.  7t, 
104,  xiv.  6, 11,  12,  19,  20, 22.)  [P.  S.] 

CYRUS,  a  rhetorician,  of  uncertain  age,  is  the 
author  of  a  woric  IIcpl  Aiofopor  2nirs«r  ia  the 
Aldine  collection  of  the  Greek  onton,  repeiatod, 
more  oonectly,  in  Wali*s  Greek  Craters,  vm.  p. 
386,  &C.  Fabricins  suspects  that  the  vumjmm 
woric  entitled  TtpoCK^tuera  'Pfrspcd  sa  lv4f«> 
was  written  by  the  same  person.  (Fahcie.  BiL 
Orate,  vi.  pp^  102,  128;  Wak,  L  e, ;  Werner^ 
nmnn,  Cfetokiddt  der  Orieek,  .Asnerfteaafa^  § 
104.)  [P.S.J 

C  YRUS(Kvpof),  the  name  of  sevcnd  phyikwa. 

1.  Cyrus  (called  also  in  some  editions  ^n»\  s 
native  of  Alexandiia,  who  lived  in  the  ^  em- 
tury  after  Christ  He  was  first  a  pfaynciaa  mi 
philosopher,  and  afterwards  became  a  ssonL  Be 
is  said  to  have  been  an  eloquent  nan,  and  is  hsn 
written  against  Nestorius.  (S.  Oftmadins,  A 
ItiMttr,  Vir,  c  81.) 

2.  A  physician  at  Edessa,  one  of  whsae 
dues  is  quoted  by  Aetius  (iL  2.  91,  pu  292), 
who  attained  the  dignity  of  Archiater.    He  i 
have  lived  between  the  second  and  filUi 
after  Christ,  as  the  office  of  Archialer 
conferred  on  Andromachns,  the  physidaa  ef  Ni 
(DioL  i/Ani,  «.  «.  ArcUater,) 

3.  A  physician,  probably  of  Lampsaeas,  eea  ef 
ApoUonias,  who  obtained  the  dignity  of  Archisis. 
He  is  mentioned  in  a  Ontk  inscriptiaB  foaad  st 
Lampsacus,  as  having,  besides  many  other  acts  «f 
liberality,  presented  to  the  senate  one  thssesarf 
Attic  drachmae,  L  e,  (reckoning  the  dmchas  le 
be  worth  nine  pence  three  forthings)  foety  psoa^ 
twelve  shillings,  and  six  pence.  (Spoe^i/^atf'^ 
ErudiLAnHi^.  p.  142,  quoted  by  FafancAU. 
Oraee,  vol.  xiii.  p.  134,  ed.  vet) 

4.  A  physician  at  Rome  in  the  firet  eeatsiy 
B.  c,  mentioned  in  a  Latin  inscription  ss  hsmif 
been  the  phyiidHi  of  Liria,  the  wifo  sf  Bm» 
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Cbeflff,  who  afterwards  mairied  the  emperor 
Aognstof.    (Spon,  qaoted  by  Fabric  /.  e.) 

6.  Cyrat,  St.,  waa  a  iiatiTe  of  Alenndna,  where 
he  practised  medioDe  gratnitonsly  and  with  great 
repatation.  He  was  a  Christian,  and  took  every 
opportonity  of  endeaTouring  to  conrert  his  patients 
frarm  paganism.  During  Uie  persecution  of  Dio- 
cletian he  fled  to  Arabia,  where  he  was  said  to 
heal  diseases  not  so  much  by  his  medicines  as  by 
minculous  powers.  He  was  put  to  death  with 
many  tortures  by  the  command  of  the  prefect 
Sjrianus,  in  company  with  seTeral  other  martyrs, 
1.  D.  300 ;  and  his  remains  were  carried  to  Rome, 
and  there  buried.  His  memory  is  celebrated  on 
the  thirty-first  of  January  both  by  the  Romish 
and  Greek  churches.  {Ada  Samckr.;  Mmolog, 
Otmeor,  ;  BioTius,  NcmencL  Sanetor,  Profhsnone 
Medioor, ;  C.  B.  CarptOTius,  IM  Medieia  abEedet, 
pro  SdncHs  habitis.)  [  W.  A.  G.] 

CYRUS,  an  architect,  who  liTcd  at  Rome  at 
the  time  of  Cicero,  and  died  on  the  same  day  with 
Clodins,  B.  c.  52.  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  Tii.  14,  ad  AH, 
il3,<Kf  Qu.  Fr.  ii.  21,  pro  ilfiZoii.  17.)    [L.  U.] 

CYRUS,  Christians.  1.  An  Egyptian,  be- 
koging  to  the  fifth  century,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Smyrna,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Theo- 
phanes.  His  poetiod  talents  procured  him  the 
favour  of  the  empress  Eudocia*  Under  Theo- 
dosius  the  Younger  he  filled  the  office  of  ^ 
Temor  of  the  praetorium,  and  exarch  of  the  city 
of  Constantinople.  When  Eudocia  withdrew  to 
Jerusalem,  a.  d.  445,  he  M  under  the  emperor*s 
diipleasure.  This  led  to  his  retirement  from  dril 
oflloes  and  his  joining  the  clerical  order.  It  is  the 
express  testimony  of  Theophanes  that,  by  order  of 
Theodosins,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Smyrna.  After 
he  was  elerated  to  the  episcopal  diffuity,  he  is 
said  to  haTo  delivered  a  discourse  to  the  people  on 
Christmas  day,  in  which  he  betrayed  gross  igno- 
nnce  of  divine  things.  He  lived  till  the  time  of 
the  emperor  Leo.  Suidas  says,  that  on  his  retire- 
ment from  civil  authority  he  became  ^(o-icosof 
r«v  f «pMr  ^v  KoTvoe/V  r^f  ^pvylas ;  but  whether 
this  means  hukop  of  Cotyaeia  in  Phrygia  is  uncer- 
tain. It  is  not  known  whether  he  wrote  any- 
thing.  (Cave,  Hiitor.LUerar,  voL  i.;  Suidas, «.  e.) 

2.  An  Egyptian  bishop  belonging  to  the  seventh 
century.  He  was  first  bishop  <^  Phasb  ▲.  D.  620, 
and  afterwards  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  a.  d.  630- 
640.  It  was  owing  to  the  fiivour  of  Hersdius, 
the  emperor,  that  he  was  appointed  over  the  latter 
I^aoe.  In  633  he  attempted  to  make  peace  be- 
tween the  Theodosians  or  Severians  and  the  Ca- 
tholica,  and  for  that  purpose  held  a  synod  at  Alex- 
andria, in  which  he  proposed  a  Libellus  Satisfiic- 
tionis  in  nine  chapters.  This  treatise  was  to  be 
subscribed  by  the  Theodosians,  and  then  they 
were  to  be  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  church. 
But  the  aeventh  chapter  favoured  the  Monotholite 
heresy,  nnd  led  to  much  disputation.  In  638, 
HeneEaa  published  an  Ecthesis  or  fittmnk  of  fiuth 
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drawn  up  by  Sergius,  in  which  he  deariy  stated 
that  there  was  but  one  will  in  Christ  This  viras 
subscribed  by  Cyrus,  a  drcumstanoe  that  served  to 
confirm  its  truth  in  the  eyes  of  many.  Cyrus  died 
A.  D.  640.  Besides  the  Libellus  SatisfSeu^onis,  he 
wrote  three  letters  to  Sergius,  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, which  are  still  extant  Both  are  print- 
ed in  the  Concilia,  vol.  vi  (Cave,  Hiahr.  Literar, 
vol.  L  ;  Murdock^k  Afodbetm,  voL  i. ;  Guerike*s 
Hamdbmcky  vol.  i. ;  Gieseler*s  Ttad^ooky  by  Cun- 
ningham, voL  i.)  [S.  D.] 

CYRUS,  THEODORUS  PRODROMUS. 
[Thbodorus.] 

CYTHE'RA,  CYTHEREIA,  CYTHE'RIAS 
(Kv^po,  Kv$4p*My  Kv9i|p«(f),  different  forms  of  a 
surname  of  Aphrodite,  derived  from  the  town  of 
Cythera  in  Crete,  or  from  the  ishind  of  Cytheni, 
where  the  goddess  was  said  to  have  first  landed, 
and  where  she  had  a  celebrated  temple.  (Hom. 
Otf.viu.288;  Herod.  I  105;  Pans,  iii  23.  $  1; 
Anacr.  v.  9 ;  Herat  Carm.  i.  4.  5.)        [L.  S.] 

CYTHE'RIS,  a  celebnted  courtenn  of  the 
time  of  Cicero,  Antony,  and  Gallus.  She  waa 
originally  the  freedwoman  and  mistress  of  Volum- 
nius  Eutrapelus,  and  subsequently  she  became 
connected  in  the  same  capacity  with  Antony,  and 
with  Gallus  the  poet,  to  whom,  however,  she  did 
not  remain  fiuthful.  Gallus  mentioned  her  in  his 
poems  under  the  name  of  Lyooris,  by  which  name 
she  is  spoken  of  also  by  the  Scholiast  Cruquius  on 
Horace.  {Sai.  i.  2.  55,  10.  77  ;  comp.  Serv.  ud 
Virg,  Edcg,  x.  1;  Cic  PkU,  il  24,  ad  AU.  x.  10, 
16,  (uf  Fom.  ix.  26 ;  Plut^irf.9;  Plin.  ^.  AT. 
viii  16.)  [L.  S.] 

CYTHEHRIUS  PHILCXENUS.    [Philox- 

BNOS.] 

CYTHEHIUS   PTOLEMAEU&     [Ptol»- 

MAXUa.] 

CYTISSOHUS  {KvrUmtpos\  a  son  of  Phrixua 
and  Chaldope  or  lophossa.  (ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  I ; 
Schol.  ad  ApolUm,  Rhod,  ii.  1 123,  1 149.)    [L.  S.] 

CY'ZICUS  (K^urof),  a  son  of  Aeneus  and 
Aenete,  the  daughter  of  Eusorus.  (Apollon.  Rhod. 
L  948 ;  VaL  Place,  iii  3.)  According  to  others, 
he  was  himself  a  son  fA  Eusoms,  and  others  again 
make  him  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Stilbe.  (Hygin.  Fab, 
16 ;  Conon,  NarraL  41 ;  SchoL  ad  ApoUom,  Mod. 
L  e.)  He  was  king  of  Uie  Doliones  at  Cyxicus  on 
the  Propontis.  In  compliance  with  an  onu:le  he 
received  the  Argonauts  kindly,  when  they  landed 
in  his  dominion.  When,  after  their  departure, 
they  were  cast  back  upon  the  shore  by  a  storm 
and  landed  again  at  night-time,  they  were  mistaken 
by  the  Doliones  for  a  hostile  people,  and  a  struggle 
ensued,  in  which  Cyxicus  was  slain  by  Heracles  or 
Jason.  On  the  next  morning  the  mistake  waa 
discovered,  and  the  Argonauts  mourned  fi>r  three 
days  with  the  Doliones  over  the  death  of  their 
king,  and  celebrated  funeral  games  in  his  honour. 
(A^Uod.  L  9.  §  18 ;  Conon,  NarraL  41,  who  gives 
a  dififerent  account)  [L.  &] 
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D  ABAR,  the  ton  of  Mastngnkds,  of  die  fiunfly 
of  Maeinim,  but  whoee  fether  wee  the  eon  of  a 
coQcmbine,  wai  an  intimate  firiend  of  Boechni,  the 
king  of  Manretania,  by  whom  he  waa  aent  to 
Snlla  to  negotiate  the  pMoe  which  ended  in  the 
•nrrender  of  Joportha.  Dabar  waa  afterwiidi 
present  at  the  interriew  between  Boochoa  and 
Sulla.    (SalL  ^.  108,  109.) 

DA'CTYLI  (A^jcTuXoi),  the  Dac^  of  mount 
Ida  in  Phrygia,  fiiboloiit  beinga  to  whom  the  dia- 
covery  of  iron  and  the  art  of  woiking  it  by  meana 
of  fire  was  aacribed.    Their  name  DiKtyla,  that  ia, 
Finger^  ia  aeeonnted  fyt  in  TBiioiia  ways;  by 
their  nnmber  being  five  or  ten,  or  by  the  fiist  oif 
their  serring  Rhea  jnat  aa  the  fingeia  aenre  the 
hand,  or  by  the  ttory  of  their  having  fired  at  the 
foot  (Ir  SomAoif )  of  mount  Ida^   (PolhuE,  it  4 ; 
Stnbi  z.  p.  473;  Died.  t.  64.)    Meet  of  oar  aa- 
thoritiea  deactibe  Phrygia  aa  the  onginal  aeat  of 
the  Butyla.    (Diod.  xm  7 ;  8ehoL  tui  AptUmu 
Bkod.  i.  1126 ;  Stmh.  L  e.)   There  they  wen  con- 
nected with  the  wonhip  of  Rhea»   Thnr  ue  aome- 
timea  confiHmded  or  identified  with  the  Cuetea» 
Coiybantea,  Gabeiri,  and  Telehinea;  or  they  are 
deaeribed  aa  the  Others  of  the  Cabeiri  and  Cory- 
bantea.    (Stiahw  z.  p.  466|  Sehol  arf  JraC  39; 
Serr.  mi  Rrpi  Chor^  ir.  15S.)    TUa  coBftrnm 
with  the  GUieiri  abo  Moeata  for  Bamothraoe  beiiw 
in  aome  aoeonnta  deiciibed  aa  thear  reddeoee  (Dio£ 
T.  64 ;  eomp.  Amob.  ado,  OettL  iii.  41)  ;  and  Die* 
donis  itatet,  on  the  authority  of  Cretan  hiatoriana, 
that  the  Dactyb  had  been  occupied  in  incantationa 
and  other  magic  punuits ;  thi^  therebr  Aey  ex- 
cited great  wond^  in  Samothiaoe,  and  that  Oi^ 
pheiu  was  their  diadple  in  theae  thinga.    Their 
connexion  or  identification  with  the  Cinetee  even 
led  to  iktat  being  regerded  aa  the  aame  aa  the 
Roman  Penates.  (Amob.  iiL  40.)    Acoordinp  to 
a  tradition  in  Clemena  Alexandiinna  {Strom,  l  p. 
362)  the  Dactyls  did  not  discover  the  iron  in  the 
Phrygian  Ida,  but  in  the  island  of  Cyprus;  and 
oth^  again  transfer  them  to  mount  Ida  in  Crete, 
jJthon^  the  andent  traditiooa  of  the  latter  ialand 
aearody  contain  any  traoea  of  early  working  in 
metal  there.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  1129;  Pfin.  i^iVr. 
Til  57.)    Their  number  appears  to  haTe  originally 
been  three :  Celmia  (the  smelter),  Damnameneus 
{the  hamawr),  and  Acmon  tthe  anvil).  (SchoL  ad 
ApoOom,  L  &).    To  these  otnera  were  subsequently 
added,  such  aa  Scythea,  the  Phrygian,  who  in- 
vented the  smeltiiw  of  iron  fQem.  Alex.  Stnm,  i. 
P.862X  HenGlea(Stcsb./Le.),andDelaa.  (Euaeb. 
Praep.  Evaag,  x.  p.  475.)     ApoHonius  Rhodius 
mentions  the  hero  Titiaa  and  Cyllenna  as  the  prin- 
cipal Dactyls,  and  a  local  trsdition  ef  Elia  men- 
tioned, beaidea    Herades,    Paconiua,  Epimedes, 
Jasitts,  and  Idas  or  Acesidas  as  Dactyb;  but  these 
aeem  to  have  been  beings  altogether  diflferent  from 
the  Idaean  Dac^la,  for  to  jnd^  from  their  names, 
they  must  hf  ve  been  healing  divinitiea.    (Pkns.  v. 
7.|4,  14.|5,8.|1,  vL21.§6;  Strab.  viii  pu 
355.)    Their  number  b  also  stated  to  have  beoi 
five,  ten  (five  mab  and  five  femab  ones),  fifty-two, 
or  even  one  hundred.  The  tradition  which  assigns 
to  them  the  Cretan  Ida  aa  their  habitation,  de- 
eeribes  them  aa  the  eariiest  inhabitanta  of  Crete, 
and  aa  having  gone  thither  with  Mygdon  (or 
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ICnoa)  finim  Phrygi^  and  aa  haviM  disoM 
the  iron  in  mount  BencynthaB.    (Diod.  v.  $4; 


Ck.de  NaL  Door,  iii  16.)  With  Rpid  to  ike 
teal  nature  ef  the  DiMtyb,  th^  aesaa  to  hi  m 
mora  than  the  mythical  tsptfamtalifiis  of  the  4»> 
ooveversof  iron  and  of  the  art  e£  aaMlttagmiyi 
with  the  aid  of  fire,  for  the  imiwitanm  ef  thiiat 
b  snficiently  great  for  the  aaoeHta  teascrihiiti 
■vauUeia  to  sapenwtaiid 
Botiott  of  the  Dact^  waa 
and  they  are  said  to  hava 
other  thmga  which  are  uaafol  er  yleaalng  ta  hb; 
thua  they  are  repotted  to  hava  introdausd  ■sac 
fimn  Phiygia  into  Greece,  to  have  iavoBted  ihTtfca, 
enedally  the  dactyfic  ihythm.  (Plat.  ^  ATb.  i; 
Diamedca,p.474,ed.PBt8eh;  CleHkAkx.aim 
i  p.  360.)  They  were  in  gnesal  looked  apaaa 
mysterkma  soreerera,  and  are  thcrefase  abs  it 
scribed  aa  the  inventoca  of  the  Fphfisian  iafainarka 
fiwmnlae;  and  persona  when  aoddenly  fing^toHd 
used  to  pronounce  the  namea  of  tiic  Daajk  m 
worda  of  magb  power.  (Phtt.  de  Pae,  m  OH.  Im. 
30;  compare  Lobeck, do Idaoit Dae^;  Wckka^ 
Die  AofAgL  Trib,  p.  168,  &c.)  [L.&] 

DADIS,  a  writer  oo  agricnltaiey  ■infinaii  tj 
Varro.  (A  A.  i  1.  g  9.) 

DAE'DALUS  (AottaXer).  1.  A  mytU 
personMe,  under  whose  naase  the  Greek  viiaD 
perMmined  the  eailieat  devebpment  ef  the  «t>  tf 
scalatare  ana  aroBEnectiDeb  asBacHutr  aaaHHt  lbs 
Athenssaaaad  Crstana. 

Thoqgh  he  b  rtpreseated  aa  fivnig  ia  As  osir 
heroic  period,  the  age  of  Minoa  and  ef  Theam»  ke 
b  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  except  ia  eae 
fol  passege.    (See  bebw.) 

The  ancient  writers  genenl^  rnaaaai 
dalua  as  an  Athenian,  of  the  rml  nee  sf  tht 
Eiechtheidae  (Pans.  viL  4.  §  5  ;  Phst.  Aa  11) 
Others  called  mm  a  Cretan,  on  aoooant  of  the  bag 
time  he  lived  in  Crete.  (Auaon./4l^  12;  Emmik 
ad  Horn.  JL  xviii.  592;  Ptaa.  via.  53Li3.) 
Aocordiog  to  Diodoms,  who  givea  the  folbst  a^ 
count  of  hmi  (iv.  76— 79X  ha  waa  the  «a  «f 
Motion,  the  eon  of  Enpalamaa,  the  aoa  ef  Eiech- 
thena.  (Compi  Pbto, /on.  pu  553 ;  P^b&  vii.  4 
i  5.)  Othen  make  him  the  son  ef  Enabssa^  « 
ofPebmaon.  (Pane.  ix.3.  $2;  Hyvm.Mw^ 
conected  by  274;  Suid.  a.  e^  nifium  M^; 
Serv.  ad  Fvy.  Am.  vi  14.)  Hia  mrthcr  it 
caUed  Akippe  (Apdbd.  iiL  15.  §  9),  or  IphiMi» 
(Pherecyd.  <m.  SAoL  Sofk.  (ML  CUL  463h  « 
Phraaimede.  (SchflLarfi>(at.ibpp.529.)  Hcd^ 
voted  himaelf  to  sculpture,  and  i 
provementa  in  the  art  He  inatraded  hb 
eon,  CalM,  Tahu»  or  Perdix,  who  aooa  caan  tt 
surpass  him  in  skUl  and  ii^caaity,  and  Dsaishs 
killed  him  thmugh  envy.  [Pxanix.]  Baag 
condemned  to  doUh  by  the  Aniop^gaa  fiv  thn 
raurdeiv  he  went  to  Ci«bi»  where  the  fome  sf  bs 
skill  obtained  for  hba  tha  ftbndihip  of 
He  made  the  well-knowa  waate  aaw  for 
phae;  and  when  Pissiphae  gpve  Urth  ts  ikt 
Minotaur,  Daedahia  oonstnicted  the  Islji  iill,  si 
Cnossus,  in  which  the  monaterwaa  kept  (i 
Lc;  Ovid.  Mot.  viii. :  the  bhyrinA  b  a 
baaed  upon  the  Egyptian  bbyiiBd^  fipsm 
Diodoraa  says  that  tint  of  Daedafasa  ana 
(197):  there  b  no  proof  dnt  sack  a  baBfi^gev^ 
existed  in  Crete.  (HSdKh,  CMe,  i.  p.tf.)  Tm 
hb  part  in  thb  a£bir,  Dtodafaia  waa  iavriasned  ky 
Minoa;  but  Ptoiphag  released  hia^ 
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kid  lehed  aD  tlie  sh^  on  Ibe  coait  of  Cnte,  Dm- 
datof  prociued  wiogt  for  himadf  and  hii  ton 
Ieanu(oriiiad0  them  of  wood),  and  fiMtoned  thflm 
CO  widi  wax.  Daedahia  himtelf  flew  aUe  orer 
tiw  Aegean,  bat,  ae  Icaroa  flew  too  Bear  tbe  am, 
the  wax  hj  wbidi  hia  winsa  were  fiHtened  on  waa 
Bwlted,  and  he  dropped  Iowb  and  waa  drowned 
in  that  part  of  the  Aegean  wUeh  waa  called  after 
Mm  the  leanaa  aea.  Aeeording  to  n  men  proaaac 
TemoDoftheatofy,  PiMipha^^iiuihed  Daedahia 
with  a  fUpii  in  whidi  he  fled  to  an  iatand  of  the 
Afaan,  where  Icaiva  waa  drowned  in  a  haaty 
attempt  to  hmd.  Aoeoiding  to  both  aoeoonta, 
Dudahia  fled  to  Sicily,  where  he  waa  nroteeted  by 
Coeafaia,  the  king  of  the  Sioani,  and  wfaero  he 
exeeated  Bany  great  worfca  of  art  When  Minoa 
heard  whero  DMdaloa  had  taken  relbge,  he  mcUed 
with  a  great  fleet  to  Sicily,  whero  he  waa  troach- 
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crooaly  nrardend  by  Cocaloa  ov  hia  daightaia. 
(Hrgb.  Fab,  40, 44.) 

Daedahia  afterwarda  lefl  Siei^,  to  join  lofaUnla, 
ton  of  Iphidea,  in  hia  newly  wunded  colony  in 
Sardinia,  and  thero  alao  he  ezeeated  many  gnat 
WBika,  which  were  atill  called  AwSdXna  m  the 
tiaw  of  Diodoma  (ir.  80),  who  no  doobt  refcn  to 
the  NuraakM^  whidi  were  alao  attribated  to  lolatta. 
(Ptend.-Arii^  de  Mwah,  AmMmtL  100.)  Another 
accoont  waa,  that  he  ^ed  from  l^dly,  in  conae- 
qnenoe  of  the  pmenit  of  Minoa,  and  went  with 
Anataena  to  Sardbia.  (Paoa.  z.  17.  $  3.)  Of 
the  itoriea  which  connect  him  with  Egypt,  the 
mott  nnportant  are  the  atatementa  of  Diodorna 
(L  91),  that  he  execated  woika  there,  that  he 
copied  hia  labyrinth  from  that  in  Egypt,  that  the 
■tyle  (^tdf)  of  hia  atatnea  waa  the  aame  aa  that 
oftheandent  Egyptian  atatnea,  and  that  Daedahu 
hhnielf  waa  wonhipped  in  Egjiit  aa  a  god. 

The  kter  Greek  writen  explaiDed  tkeaa  ny^ 
after  their  maal  abaord  phm.  Thna,  aeeotd- 
ing  to  Lndan,  Daedahm  waa  a  great  maater  of 
astrology,  and  taogfat  the  ocience  to  hia  eon,  who^ 
aoanng  above  plain  truths  into  transcendental  mya- 
teriaa,  loot  hia  reaaon,  and  waa  drowned  in  the 
abyiaofdifllcQltieo.  The  fiiUe  of  Paaiphae  is  alao 
explained  by  making  her  a  pnpil  of  Daedahia  in 
astroloey,  and  the  trail  ia  the  conatellation  Tanroa 
Pdae|£atoa  explaina  the  wings  of  Daedalna  aa 
meaainff  the  inTention  of  aaila.  (Comp.  Pann  iXi 
11. 1  s!)  If  these  fiiUes  are  to  be  explained  at 
all,  the  only  rational  inteipretation  ia,  that  they 
were  poetioJ  inventiona,  aetting  forth  the  great 
improvement  which  took  place,  in  the  mechuical 
as  well  aa  in  the  fine  arte,  at  the  age  of  which 
Daedahia  ia  a  peraonifieation,  and  auo  the  aop- 
posed  geo^nq>hical  coarse  by  which  the  fine  arte 
were  first  mtroduoed  into  Oreeoe. 

When,  therefore,  we  are  told  of  woilu  of  art 
which  wcfo  refDired  to  Daedahia,  the  meaning  ia, 
that  such  woika  were  executed  at  the  period  wnen 
art  began  to  be  derekmed.  The  exact  chancter  of 
the  Daedalian  epodi  of  art  will  be  beat  nnderstood 
from  the  atatementa  of  the  ancient  writen  reqiec^ 
ing  hia  worka.  The  following  ia  a  Hat  of  the  woika 
of  scalptove  and  ardiiteetiire  which  wen  ascribed 
to  him :  In  Crete,  the  cow  of  Pteiphae  and  the 
labrrinth.  In  ffidly,  near  Mcoaria,  the  Cdym- 
bethra,  or  leaenroir,  from  whi^  a  great  riyei^ 
named  Alabon,  flowed  into  the  aea;  near  Agrioen- 
tom,  an  impngnaUo  city  npon  a  rock*  in  which 
waa  the  royal  palace  and  treaaozy  of  Cocahia ;  in 
the  taatitofy  of  Seliniia  a  caTa»  ia  which  the  lapoiir 


aridng  from  a  anbterraneaB  fin  waa  reeaived  in 
soch  a  manner,  as  to  fiirm  a  pleasant  vapov  bath. 
He  alao  enlaiged  the  anaamit  of  moont  Eiyx  by  a 
wall,  ao  aa  to  make  a  finn  foundation  for  the  tem- 
plo  of  Aphrodite.  For  thu  same  temple  he  made 
a  honeycomb  of  gold  which  could  scarcely  be  di»> 
tingaislied  from  a  rsal  honeycomb.  Diodorna  adds, 
that  he  waa  said  to  haye  executed  many  more 
woriia  of  art  in  Sicfly,  which  had  periahed  throu^ 
the  bpae  of  time.  (Died.  L  e.) 

Several  other  worka  of  art  were  attributed  to 
Daedahis,  in  (heece,  Italy,  Libya,  and  the  islanda 
of  the  Moditenanean.  Templeaof  ApelleatCapaa 
and  Cumae  were  ascribed  to  him.  (SiL  Itsl  xii. 
102;  Viig.  Am.  vi.  14.)  In  the  ishmds  called 
Electiidae,  in  the  Adriatic,  there  were  said  to  be 
two  statoea,  the  one  of  tin  and  the  other  of  braaa, 
which  Daedalus  made  to  commemonte  his  airival 
at  those  islanda  duriog  hia  flisht  from  Minoa. 
They  were  the  imagee  of  himacJf  and  of  hia  son 
Icaraa.  (Paeud^Anatot.  d^  Mirab,  Auteuli,  81 ; 
Staph.  Bya. $,9,*HXMKTptitu  p^ffm,)  At  Monogissa 
in  Oaria  there  waa  a  statue  of  Artemia  ascnbed 
to  him.  (Steph.  Bya.  f.ei.)  In  Egypt  he  was  said 
to  be  the  areniteet  of  a  most  beautinil  propylaenn^ 
to  the  temple  of  Hephaeatua  at  Memphis,  for  which 
he  was  rewarded  by  the  erection  of  a  statae  of 
himself  and  made  by  himself  m  that  temple. 
(Died.  L  97.)  Scykx  mentions  an  altar  on  the 
coast  of  Idbya,  which  waa  sculptured  with  lioaa 
and  dolphins  by  Daedalua.  (/Vnjp/af,  p.  63,  ed. 
Hudaon.)  The  temple  of  Artemis  Britomartis,  in 
Crete,  waa  ascribed  to  Daedalus.  (Solinns,  11.) 
There  is  a  passage  in  which  Pansaniaa  mentiona 
all  the  wooden  atatnea  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
gennine  worka  ef  Daedalna  (ix.  40.  §  2),  namely^ 
two  in  Beeotia,  a  Herealea  at  Thebea,  reapecting 
iHudi  Aero  waa  a  cnrioua  legend  (^ma.  ix.  IK 

g2,  8;  Apolled.  il  6.  §  S),  and  a  Tro^ionina  at 
badeia:  m  Crete,  an  Aztemia  Britomartb  at 
Olua,  and  an  Athena  at  Cnoaaus  (die  x^*  ^ 
Ariadne  ia  apoken  of  below):  at  Deloa,  a  small 
tenninal  wooden  statue  of  Aphrodite,  which  waa 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Daedalus  for  Ariadne, 
who  carried  it  to  Deloa  when  she  fled  with  Tho* 
aeua.  Pansaniaa  adda,  that  these  were  all  the 
worica  of  Daedalua  which  remained  at  hia  time^ 
for  that  the  atatae  set  up  by  the  Arsives  in  the 
Heraeum  and  that  which  Antiphemua  bad  removed 
from  the  Sicanian  dty,  Ompihace,  to  Qelea,  had 
periahed  through  time.  (Comp.  viiL  46.  §  2.\ 
kbewhere  Pansaniaa  mentiona,  aa  woriia  ascribed 
to  Daedalus,  a  finding  seat  (pi^s  dirAadlat)  in 
the  temple  of  Athena  Polias  at  Athena  (i.  27.  i  Ik 
a  wooden  statue  of  Hereulea  at  Corinth  (ii  4.  i  5/, 
and  another  on  the  oonfinea  of  Messenia  and  Arca- 
dia (viil  85.  i  2). 

The  inventiona  and  impovementa  attributed  t» 
Daedalua  are  both  artistic  and  nierhani<ial  Ho 
was  the  reputed  inventor  of  carpentry  and  ita  chief 
%otA»i  the  saw,  the  axe,  the  plumb-line,  the  auger 
or  gimlet,  and  glue.  (Heaych.  f. «.  ^htdptos;  Plin. 
H.N.  viL  56 ;  Varro,  op.  Ckark.  p.  106,  ed. 
Putaoh.)  He  waa  aaid  to  have  been  taught  the 
art  of  carpentry  by  Minerva.  (Hygin.  Fab.  89.) 
Othen  attribute  the  invention  of  the  saw  to  Perdix 
or  Talua,  the  nephew  of  Daedalua.  [Pbroix.]  In 
naval  architecture,  die  invention  of  the  mast  and 
yards  is  ascribed  to  Daedalua,  that  of  the  aaila  to 
Icarua.  (Plin.  L  c)  In  atatuary,  the  improvemeota 
attributed  to  Daedahia  w«re  the  openiif  of  tha 
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eyes  and  of  the  feet,  which  had  heen  fbrmeily 
closed  {wifiwaia^  <nt4Kri  (rvft^c^N^o,  the  figures 
of  Daedalus  were  called  8uUP«tff|/K^Ta),  and  the  ex- 
tending of  the  hands,  which  had  been  formerly 
I^aced  down  close  to  the  sides  (KoBttfUnu  lui  reus 
wAcvfMuf  K9Ko\Krifi4inuy  Diod.  L  c;  Suid.  s.  v, 
AoiStCAov  woi^iAora),  In  consequence  of  these 
improTeroents,  the  ancient  writers  speak  of  the 
statues  of  Daedalus  as  being  distinguished  bj  an 
expression  of  life  and  even  of  divine  inspiration. 
(Pans.  iL  4.  §  5  ;  Plato,  passim,  and  particularly 
Mem.  p.  97,  ed.  Steph. ;  Aristot  PoliL  L  4 :  the 
last  two  passages  seem  to  refer  to  automata,  which 
we  know  to  have  been  called  Daedalian  imagei : 
Aristotle  mentions  a  wooden  figure  of  Aphrodite, 
which  was  moved  by  quicksilver  within  it,  as  a 
work  ascribed  to  Daedalus,  <U  Anim,  i.  3.  §  9 : 
see  further,  Junius,  CataL  Art,  p.  64.)  The  diffi- 
cult passage  in  Plato  (Hipp.  M<y.  iiL  281,  d.)  is 
rightly  explained  by  Thiersch,  as  being  only  com- 
parative, and  as  meant  not  in  disparagement  of 
Daedalus  but  in  praise  of  the  artists  of  Platens 
time.  The  material  in  which  the  statues  of  Dae- 
dalus were  made,  was  wood.  The  only  exception 
worth  noticing  is  in  the  passage  of  Panwnias  (ix. 
40.  §  2),  vs^nI  roth-ois  hi  [Kiwo-fftoif]  mil  4  T^t 
^Kpi&pfts  X'^P^h  ^  "(^  *0/ii}pot  iw  *l\Mt  lur^pfif^ 
iwot^aaro^  hrHpyafffUwos  tiry  M  Xcwcou  KlOou. 
(Comp.  vii  4.  §  5.)  The  passage  of  Homer  is  in 
the  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles  (JL  zviii. 
590—593) : 

*Er  8^  X^*'  woTfctXXt  mpikKvris  'Aft^iyinftif, 
T^  ficcXor  tiUw  wi^  M  Kiwo-^  cOpfip 
AalZaXos  ^fci}<rfr  icoXAirAoicd^  'Api^yp. 

Now  the  mention  of  a  grtmp  qfdanoen  as  a  work 
«f  Daedalus, — ^the  materiaU  white  stone, — the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  poet^  representing  Hephaestus 
«s  copying  the  work  of  a  mwtal  artist^ — and  the 
cbsenoe  of  any  other  mention  of  Daedalus  in  Ho- 
mer,— all  this  is,  at  the  least,  very  suspicions.  It 
eannot  be  explained  by  taking  x^^  ^  mean  a 
sort  o/damse  which  Daedalus  invented  (HoietiatA, 
for  we  never  hear  of  Daedalus  in  connexion  with 
dancing  (Bottiger,  AmUmtumpeH^  46), and  a  soffident 
number  of  examples  can  be  produced  from  Homer 
of  iff  HUP  meaning  to  make  or  mamm/aetitrt.  Un- 
less the  passage  be  an  interpolation,  the  best  ex- 
planation is,  tliat  x^P^*  means  simply  a  pUue/or 
daneimff;  and,  furUier,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
AaiiaXos  may  be  nothing  more  than  an  epithet  of 
Hephaestus,  who  is  the  great  artist  in  Homer,  and 
that  the  whole  mythological  fiible  in  which  Daedap 
Ins  was  personified  had  its  origin  in  the  misonder- 
standing  of  this  very  passage.  At  all  events,  the 
group  seen  by  Pausanias  at  Cnossus,  if  it  really 
was  a  group  of  sculpture,  must  have  been  the  wore 
•f  an  artist  later  than  the  Daedalian  period,  or  at 
the  very  end  of  it 

From  these  statements  of  the  ancient  vmters  it 
is  not  difficult  to  form  some  idea  of  the  period  in 
the  history  of  art  which  the  name  of  Daedalus  re- 
presents. The  name  itself  like  the  others  which 
are  assoriated  with  it,  such  as  Enpalamus,  implies 
skilL 

The  earliest  works  of  art,  which  were  attributed 
to  the  gods,  were  called  3«/8aAa.  Passing  from 
mythology  to  history,  we  find  sculpture  takine  its 
rise  in  idolatry ;  but  the  earliest  id<^  were  nouing 
more  than  blocks  of  wood  or  stone,  whidi  were 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  some  goda,   (Pam. 


viL  22.  S  8.)  The  next  efibit  was  to  exness  tW 
attributes  of  each  particular  divinity,  wmkh  wh 
at  first  done  only  by  forming  an  image  of  the  hsai, 
probably  in  order  to  denote  purdy  inteOectaal  s|p 
tributes :  hence  the  origin  of  terminal  basts,  a&d 
the  reason  for  their  remaining  in  nee  long  after  the 
art  of  sculpturing  the  whole  figure  had  attaiaed  ts 
the  highest  perfection.  But  there  were  some  dei- 
ties for  the  expression  of  whose  attribatea  the  bat 
was  not  sufficient,  but  the  whole  kmnaB  figsis 
was  required.  In  the  earliest  attempt^  to  cxeods 
such  figures,  wood  would  naturally  be  selected  si 
the  material,  on  account  of  the  ease  of  working  it 
They  were  ornamented  with  real  dnpeiy  sad 
bright  colours.  It  was  to  sodi  works  cspedsUj, 
that  the  name  SoiSoXa  was  applied,  as  we  are  ia- 
formed  by  Pansanias  (ix.  3.  |  2),  who  adds»  tkt 
they  were  so  called  before  Daedaloa  was  bea  at 
Athens.  The  accuracy  and  the  expveasioB  sf  seek 
images  was  restricted  not  only  by  the  liodted  lUl 
of  tOB  artist,  but  also,  as  we  see  ao  stiilra^  ia 
Egyptian  sculpture,  by  the  religioaa  laws  which 
bound  him  to  certain  forma.  The  period  repe* 
sented  by  the  name  of  Daedalos  was  that  in  wkkh 
such  forms  were  first  luoken  throqgh,  and  the  si> 
tempt  was  made  to  give  a  natoral  and  Hfdike  ex* 
pression  to  statues,  accompanied,  aa  sack  a  deve- 
lopment of  any  branch  of  art  always  ia,  by  a  gval 
improvement  in  the  mechanics  of  art.  The  pecisi 
when  this  development  of  art  took  place,  aod  tk 
degree  of  foreign  inflnence  implied  in  the  ttbs 
about  Daedalus,  an  very  difficult  qaesrieni,  sad 
cannot  be  discussed  within  the  linita  of  this  arti- 
cle. The  ancient  traditions  certainly  poiat  ts 
Egypt  as  the  source  of  Oredan  art.  (Sm  espeosSy 
Diod.  i.  97.)  But,  without  hanrding  an  opinioa 
on  this  point,  we  may  refer  to  the  Egyptisa  sad 
Etruscan  and  earliest  Greek  antaquities,  as  girisc 
some  vague  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  Vmtiar 
lian  styfe  of  sculpture.  The  remains  called  Cjrds* 
pean  give  a  similar  notion  of  the  Daedslisn  aschi- 
tectnre.  The  Daedalian  style  of  art  coatiaaed  ts 
prevail  and  improve  down  to  the  beginBiaff  of  the 
fifth  century  b.  c.,  and  the  artists  or  thatliag  pe- 
riod were  called  Daedalids,  and  claimed  aascM 
descent  from  Daedalus,  acccnding  to  the  wcBlaswa 
custom  by  which  art  was  heredUtary  ia  eeitiia  it 
milies.  This  geneakigy  was  canied  down  as  has 
as  the  time  of  Socratea,  who  daimed  to  be  a  Dss- 
dalid.  The  most  important  of  the  Daedafids,  hs- 
sides  his  son  Icarus,  and  his  nephew  Talss  sr 
Perdix,  were  Scyllis  and  Dipoeoas,  ahsas  saass 
made  the  sons  of  Daedalus  (PaasL  iL  IS.  |  IX 
Endoeus  of  Athens  (Pans.  L  26.  |  5),  Leanhas  tf 
Rhegium(Paus.  iiL  1 7.  §  6),  and  Ontaa  of  Aoa. 
(Pans.  V.  25.  §  7.)  All  these,  however,  hfed  Isag 
after  the  period  in  which  Daedalas  is  P^scd. 
Besides  Icarus,  Daedalus  vras  said  le  have  asd  a 
son,  Japyx,  who  founded  lapygas.  (Stak  ii  p> 
279;  Eastath.  ad  Dionyt,  Penep.  379.) 

A  Hifwt  of  the  Athenian  fwM  Kmptm  hsai 
the  name  of  Aai3aAi3ai.  (Mears.ds^tt>i>p.s.«4 
Feasts  caDed  A<u3dXsia  were  kepi  ia  difiseat 
parts  of  Greece. 

2.  Of  Sicyon,  a  statnary  in  bronsN  ^  ssa  acd 
disciple  of  Patrodes,  who  is  nentaotted  hv  Ptiay 
among  the  artists  of  the  95th  Olyaipsad.  liada 
lus  erected  a  trophy  for  the  Flwans  in  the  Ate 
after  a  victiny  over  the  I/jfedaisanBiani  in  the  «v 
which  lasted  a.  c.  401^899.  Beaidca  this  tnf^y, 
Daedaloi  made  aereial  itaraes  «f 
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some  other  worlu.  (Pant.  tI  2.  §4 ;  3.  §§  2,  3 ; 
6.§Ux.9.  §3;  Plin.  xxjdv.  8. 1.  19.  §  15.) 

3.  A  statnaiy,  born  in  Bithynia,  whote  statae 
of  Zeus  Stratius  at  Nicomedia  was  greatly  admired. 
(Airian,  ap,  Etutaih,  ad  Dum^  Perieg,  796.) 
Hence  be  probably  lived  from  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  downwards.  (Thiersch,  Epodi,  p. 
49.)  [P.  S.] 

DAEIRA  {Adtipa  or  ^xupa%  that  is,  ''the 
knowing,*^  a  divinity  connected  with  the  Elensi- 
nian  mysteries.  Accordii^  to  Pausanias  (i.  38. 
§  7)  she  was  a  daughter  of  Oceanos,  and  became 
by  Hermes  the  mother  of  Eleusis ;  bat  others 
called  her  a  sister  of  Styx ;  while  a  third  account 
represents  her  as  identical  with  Aphrodite,  Dome- 
ter,  Hen,  or  Persephone.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  iii 
847;  Eostath,  ad  Horn.  p.  648.)  [L.  &] 

DAES  (A(tD$),  of  Colonae,  apparently  an  histo- 
rian, who  wrote  on  the  history  of  his  native  place. 
(Stnib.  xiil  p.612.)  [L.  S.] 

DAETONDAS  (hamivtas),  a  statuary  of  Si- 
cyon,  made  a  statue  of  the  Eleian  athlete  Theoti- 
mus  at  Olympia.  (Pans.  vi.  17.  §  3.)  Since 
Moschion,  the  &ther  of  Theotimus,  accompanied 
Alexander  the  Great  into  Asia,  Baetondas  proba- 
bly flourished  from  b.  c  820  downwards.   [P.  S.] 

DAI'MACHUS  or  DEFMACHUS  {HaXitaxn 
or  Ad^^aoxos),  of  Plataeae,  a  Greek  historian, 
whose  age  is  determined  by  the  fact,  that  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Allitrochades,  the  son  of 
Androcottus  or  Sandrocottns,  king  of  India  (Strab. 
il  p.  70),  and  Androcottus  reigned  at  the  time 
when  Seleucns  was  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
subsequent  greatness  oi  his  empire,  about  b.  c.  31 2. 
(Justin.  XT.  4.)  This  fiict  at  once  shews  the  im- 
possibility of  what  CtMxhoalad  Diog.  LatrL  LI) 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  historian  Ephorus 
had  stolen  whole  passages  from  Daimachus^s  work, 
since  Ephorui  lived  and  wrote  before  Da'imachus. 
The  latter  wrote  a  work  on  India,  which  consisted 
of  at  least  two  books.  He  had  probably  acquired 
or  at  least  increased  his  knowledge  of  those  eastern 
countries  during  his  embassy ;  but  Stnbo  never- 
theless places  him  at  the  head  of  those  who  had 
circulated  £dse  and  fisbulous  accounts  about  India. 
(Comp.  Athen.  ix.  p.  394 ;  Harpocrat.  t.  v.  ^yyv- 
Hun;  Schol  ad  Jpollon.  Rhod,  i.  558.)  We  have 
also  mention  of  a  very  extensive  work  on  sieges 
(voAiopmirucd  ^oiur^itara)  by  one  Dai'machus, 
who  k  probably  the  same  as  the  author  of  the 
Indica.  If  the  reading  in  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
(«. «.  fioK^aifjuip)  is  correct,  the  work  on  sieges 
consisted  of  at  least  35  (\i)  books.  (Comp.  Eustath. 
'id  Horn,  IL  ii.  581.)  The  work  on  India  is  lost, 
but  the  one  on  sieges  may  possibly  be  still  con- 
Dsaled  somewhere,  for  Hagius  (in  Gruter^s  Fax 
irtimm,  p.  1330)  states,  that  he  saw  a  MS.  of  it 
It  may  bie  that  our  Daimachus  is  the  same  as  the 
He  quoted  by  Plutarch  {CkmiparaL  SoUm,  cum 
hiA/L  4)  as  an  authority  on  the  military  exploits 
i  Solon.  In  another  passage  of  Plutarch  {Ly$amL 
12)  one  Laimachus  (according  to  the  common  read- 
Bg)  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  work  wcpl 
^«tf«(ar,  and  modem  critics  have  changed  the 
pme  LaYmachus  into  Daimachus,  and  consider 
in  to  be  the  same  as  the  historian.  In  like 
tmner  it  has  been  proposed  in  Diogenes  Laertius 
i  30)  to  read  AedfMxos  6  UXarutis  instead  of 
tiiiaxos  6  nAorcM'iico'i,  but  these  are  only  con- 
•toral  emendations.  [L.  S.] 

,  PAIPUANTUS  (AtO^parros),  a  Theban,  who 
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was  shun  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  b.  c.  362. 
It  is  said  that  Epaminondas,  after  he  had  received 
his  mortal  wound,  asked  successively  for  Dai'phan- 
tusand  lolaidas,  and,  when  he  heard  of  their  death, 
advised  his  countrymen  to  make  peace.  (Plut. 
ApopktJu  Epam,  24  ;  Ael.  V.  H.  xii.  3.)      [£.  E.] 

DAIPPUS  or  DAHIPPUS  (A^rwiroi),  a 
statuary  who  made  statues  of  athletes  (Pans.  vi. 
12.  §  3,  16.  §  4),  and  a  statue  which  Pliny 
(xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  28)  caUs  Perixyomenon,  for 
which  Brotier  would  r^  itapaKviiimfov.  He  is 
mentioned  in  two  other  passages  of  Pliny  (I,  c 
19,  19.  §  7),  where  all  the  MSS.  give  Laippus, 
through  a  confusion  between  A  and  A.  From 
these  two  passages  it  appears  that  he  was  a  son  of 
Lysippus,  and  that  he  flourished  in  the  120th 
Olympiad,  (b.  c  300,  and  onwards.)       [P.  S.] 

DA'LION,  a  writer  on  geography  and  botany, 
who  is  quoted  by  Pliny.  (//.  A^  vi.  35,  xx.  73.) 
He  is  mentioned  among  the  foreign  authors  made 
use  of  by  Pliny,  and  must  have  lived  in  or  before 
the  first  century  after  Christ  [W.  A.  G.] 

DALMATIUS.    [Delmatius.] 

DAMAGETUS  (Aa^7in-of).  1.  King  of 
lalysus  in  Rhodes  (contemporary  with  Ardys, 
king  of  Lydia,  and  Phraortes,  king  of  Media), 
married,  in  obedience  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  the 
daughter  of  Aristomenes  of  Messene,  and  from 
this  marriage  sprung  the  fomily  of  the  Diagoridae, 
who  were  celebrated  for  their  victories  at  Olympia. 
[  AmsTOMXNBs.]  The  following  is  their  genealogy. 

Aristomenes. 

I 

daughter  ^  Damagetus, 
(Diagoras.) 
Dorieus. 

Diagoras. 


I  I 

Damagetus. 

AcusilaUs. 

Dorieus. 


Callipateira. 
Eucles. 


Pherenice. 
Peisodoms. 


In  this  pedigree  the  name  of  the  first  Diagoras 
is  inserted  by  CUvier  and  Clinton,  to  supply  one 
generation,  which  seems  to  be  wanting  in  Pausa- 
nias. 

2.  Of  the  second  Damagetus  nothing  is  known 
but  his  name. 

3.  The  third  Damagetus  was  victor  in  the 
pancratium  on  the  same  day  on  which  his  brother 
AcusilaUs  was  victor  in  boxing.  [Diagora&] 
(Pind.  OL  7,  and  Schol  ;  Pans.  iv.  24.  §  1,  vL  7. 
§§  1,  2;  Aelian,  F.  H,  x.  1;  Cic  Tu$c.  L  46; 
Clinton,  FasL  Hdl  i.  pp.  254,  255.)      [P.  S.] 

DAMAGE'TUS  (Ao^uSTiros))  the  author  of 
thirteen  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  from 
the  contents  of  some  of  which  his  time  is  fixed  at 
the  end  of  the  third  century  b.  a  He  was  in- 
cluded in  the  GarUutd  of  Meleager.  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  is  the  same  person  as  the 
Demagetus  who  is  cited  hj  Stephanus  Byzan- 
tinus  (n.  v,  *Ajm)).  The  name  is  also  given  by 
the  Scholiast  to  Apollonios  Rhodius  (L  224)  in  the 
form  Demagetus.    (Bninck,  ArnL  ii.  38,  iii.  331 ; 
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Jacobs,  AnihoL  Oraee.  iL  39,   ziiL  879,  880 ; 
Fabric.  Bibi,  Graec,  it.  p.  470.)  [P.  S.] 

DAMA'GORAS  (AafjMy6pas)^  a  Rhodian  ad- 
miral in  the  war  against  Mithridates.  After  an 
engagement  with  £e  king^s  fleet,  the  Rhodians 
missed  one  trireme,  and  not  knowing  whether  it 
had  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  they  sent  ont  Da- 
magoras  with  six  quick-sailing  vessels  to  search 
for  it  Mithridates  attacked  hmi  with  twenty-fiye 
ships,  and  Damagoras  retreated,  till  about  sunset 
the  Idng^s  fleet  withdrew.  Damagoras  then  sailed 
forth  again,  sunk  two  of  the  king^s  ships,  and 
drove  two  others  upon  the  coast  of  Lycia,  and  in 
the  night  returned  to  Rhodes.  (Appian,  MUkrid, 
26.)  [L.  S.] 

DA'MALIS  (A(^iaXis\  the  wife  of  the  Athe- 
nian geneFsl,  Chares.  She  accompanied  her  hus- 
band, and  while  he  was  stati<med  with  his  fleet 
near  Byzantium,  she  died.  She  is  sud  to  have 
been  buried  in  a  neighbouring  place,  of  the  name 
of  Damalis,  and  to  have  been  honoured  with  a 
monument  of  the  shape  of  a  cow.  According  to  a 
mythical  tradition,  lo  on  her  wandering  landksd  at 
Bamalis,  and  the  Chaloedonians  erected  a  bronze 
cow  on  the  spot  (Symeon  Mag.  de  CkmttanL  Par- 
pkyr,  p.  729,  ed.  Bonn ;  comp.  Polyb.  t.  43.)  [L.S.] 

DAMARATU8.    [Dbmaratus.] 

DAMA'RETE.     [Demarbtb.] 

DAMASCE'NUS,  JOANNES  {^Itdmnts  Ao- 
tMfficr\¥6i)^  a  voluminous  ecclesiastical  writer,  who 
flourished  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  in  the  reigns  of  Leo  Isauricus 
and  Constantine  VII.  He  was  a  native  of  Da- 
mascus, whence  he  derived  his  surname,  and  be- 
longed to  a  fiuniiy  of  high  rank.  His  oratorical 
powers  procured  him  the  surname  of  Chrysorrhoas, 
but  he  was  also  stigmatized  by  his  enemies  with 
various  derogatoiT  nicknames,  such  as  Sarabaita, 
Mansur,  and  Arclas.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  church,  and  after  having  obtained 
the  dignity  of  presbyter,  he  entered  the  monastery 
of  St  Saba  at  Jerusalem,  where  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  devoting  himself  to  literary 
pursuits,  especially  the  study  of  theology.  He 
seems  to  have  died,  at  the  earUest,  about  a.  d.  756, 
and  his  tomb  was  shewn  near  St.  Saba  down  to  a 
very  kite  period.  He  is  regarded  as  a  saint  both 
by  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches ;  the  former  ce- 
lebrates his  memory  on  the  29th  of  November  and 
the  4th  of  December,  and  the  latter  on  the  6th  of 
May.  His  life,  which  is  still  extant,  was  written 
by  Joannes,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem;  but  little 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  it,  as  the  &cts  are 
there  mixed  up  wiUi  the  most  incredible  stories. 
It  is  printed  in  Surius^s  Lives  of  the  Saints,  under 
the  6th  of  May. 

All  the  writers  who  mention  Joannes  Damas- 
cenns  agree  in  asserting,  that  he  surpassed  all  his 
contemporaries  as  a  philosopher  and  by  the  exten- 
sive range  of  his  knowledge.  This  reputation  is 
sufficienUy  supported  by  the  great  number  of  his 
works  which  have  come  down  to  us,  though  he 
was  extremely  deficient  in  critical  judgment,  which 
is  most  apparent  in  the  stories  which  he  relates  in 
confirmation  of  the  doctrines  he  propounds.  He 
was  a  strong  opponent  of  those  who  insisted  upon 
removing  all  images  from  the  Christian  churches, 
and  upon  abolishing  prayers  for  the  dead.  We 
pass  over  the  seversd  collections  of  his  works, 
as  well  as  the  separate  editions  of  single  treatises, 
and  only  refer  our  readers  to  the  best  edition  of 
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his  works,  which  was  prepared  and  editsd  bj 
Michael  le  Qnien,  Paris,  1712,  in  2  vols.  a» 
though  it  is  fiur  from  containing   aO  ^  «sd» 
that  are  still  extant  under  his  name,  and  SRbvM 
in  MS.  in  the  varioos  libraries  of  Europe.    It  oao> 
tains  the  following  works :    1.  Kffirf^iini  fiktf- 
^ttcd,  or  the  main  points  of  phikaophy  and  disk^ 
tics.     2.   Ilffp)  9dp4<rtmf^  on  hensies  and  ikm 
origin.  8.  "Ek^oiTU  dKpMjs  r^t  6p$&ii^m  sirrtM, 
an  accurate  expositioD  of   the    orthodox  iuA. 
4.  n^f  rodf  oioCl^AAorrat  nb  djUt  sUnt, 
a  treatise  against  those  who  oppuaed  the  ne  rf 
images  in  churches.    5.  At^iXAof  wtfi  tfBm  «p> 
yd^^ioror,  that  is,  a  confieanon  of  fidth.    6.  T^pK, 
i,  e.  a  woric  against  the  Jacobites  and  MooophyHlai 
or  Entychians.    7.  Kcrrd  Mdwtxa£Mr  M^rjvs,  s 
discourse  against  the  Mamcheana.     8.  Liikrfm 
^apouoiiw  iced  T^purrioMoS^  a  dialoffiie  betwea  s 
Saraoen  and  a  Christian.      9.  1^3  Spactfmr,  s 
fragment  on  dragons.     10.  IIspl  J^yiau  rmOti,  m 
the  holy  trinity.     11.  ITcpl  roB  rpuruylm  i/vm^ 
on  the  hymn  entitled  Trisaginm.     12.  lU^  rm 
dyUay  n)<rrei«r,  on  fi»ts.     13.  ITc^  vwr  itni  r^ 
xopyiphs  wptvfMdrrmf,  on  the  eight  spirits  of  vick- 
edness.      14.    Eiottysryi)  SoT^imfv   rrsixijlp, 
elementary  instruction  in  the  Christian  i1ii|ims 
15.   TltfH  avwedrw  ^6^§ms^  a  treatiK  dindrf 
against  the  Aoephalians.     16.    IIc^  vwr  h  r^ 

^oaiKMV  iSiw/uCroM',  on  the  twofold  will  and : 
of  Christ,  and  on  the  other  ]Aysioal 
17.  "Eiroi  di^N^^irrarov  «ord  3wgiu)xCi 
rw  Vwropwamp^  against  the  heresies  of  dK  Kes- 
torians.     18.  A  number  of  fragments  en 
subjects.     19.    Ikurx^^ior,  or  a  pascfaal 

20.  A  fragment  of  a  letter  on  the  natme  of  i 

21.  A  treatise  on  those  who  had  died  in  ^ 
of  Christ,  and  on  the  manner  in  whl^  their  si^ 
may  be  benefited  by  masses  and  alms.  21  A 
letter  on  confession.  23.  Aoyos  ilratsema^ 
vf pi  rm¥  dyittp  need  o'esiw  ctm^Miir,  an  ontiaB  m 
the  veneration  due  to  sacred  imagM.  24.  An 
tie  on  the  same  subject,  addressed  tp  ~ 
25.  ITcpl  Tw>  dJ^Aiwr,  on  the  feast  of 
bread.  26.  An  epistle  addressed  to 
bishop  of  the  Doan.  27.  An  expositiesi  ef  th» 
Christian  fiuth :  it  is  only  in  Latin,  and  a 
tion  frnm  an  Arabic  MSb  28.  Soosi 
iambics  on  sacred  subjects.  29.  An 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  letters  of  St.  P^  If 
Joannes  Chrysost<Hnns.  30.  *I«^  wufiM^, 
sacred  parallels,  consisting  of  pnsisges  of  Scriftm 
compared  with  the  doctrines  of  the  eariy  6ws> 
31.  A  number  of  homilies.  (Fafanc  BM.  OrmL. 
ix.  pp.  682-744;  Cave,  BitL  Lit  i  p.  4«2,*c^ 
ed.  London,  1688.)  [L.  SL] 

DAMASCE7IUS,  NICOLAUSCNudiJkMv  J» 
fm(rie7ip6s),  a  fiunous  Gredc  polylusloi;  vlto  Ixmi 
in  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great  and  tke 
Augustus,  with  both  of  whom  he 
by  intimate  friendship.  He  was,  as  his 
dicates,  a  native  of  Dttnascoa,  and  the 
tipater  and  Stratoniee.  His  parents 
guished  no  less  for  their  perwnal 
for  their  wealth,  and  his  friths,  who 
esteemed  orator,  was  not  only  invested  vrtk  iW 
highest  magistracies  in  his  native  plaon,  l**^*"* 
employed  on  various  embassies.  Nioolass  aad  hi* 
brother  Ptolemaeus  were  instructed 
childhood  in  eveiythingUhat  was  good 
Nicoloiu  in  particnkr  shewed  gnat 
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even  befine  he  attamed  the  age  of  puberty,  he  ob- 
tained the  reputatiQii  of  being  the  meet  accom- 
pliihed  among  the  yontba  of  hu  age ;  and  at  that 
eariy  age  he  competed  tragedies  and  comedies, 
which  met  with  general  apphnue.    Bat  he  soon 
abandoned  these  poetical  porsoits,  and  deyoted 
hhnaelf  to  rhetoric,  music,  mathematics,  and  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle.    Herod  carried  on  his 
philosophical  studies  in  common  with  Nicokus, 
and  the  amicable  relation  between  the  two  men 
was  strengthened  by  these  common  pursuits.    In 
B.  c.  14,  he  preraOed  upon  Herod  to  interfere  with 
Agrippa  on  behalf  of  the  citizlns  of  Ilium,  who 
were  to  be  severely  punished  for  having  been  ap- 
parently wanting  in  attention  to  Agrippa^s  wife, 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus.    It  was  about 
the  same  time  that  he  used  his  influence  with  He- 
rod to  prevail  upon  Agrippa  to  put  an  end  to  the 
annoyances  to  which  Uie  Jews  m  Ionia  were  con- 
stantly exposed.    In  a  conversation  with  Herod 
Nioolaas  once  directed  his  attention  to  the  advan- 
tages which  a  prince  might  derive  from  history; 
and  the  king,  who  was  struck  by  the  truth  of  the 
observation,  entreated  Nicolaus  to  write  a  history. 
Nicolaos  complied  with  the  request,  and  compiled 
a  most  Toluminous  work  on  universal  history,  the 
accomplishment  of  which,  in  his  opinion,  surpassed 
even  the  hardest  among  the  kbours  of  Heracles. 
In  B.  c.  13,  when  Herod  went  to  Rome  to  pay 
Augustus  a  visit,  he  took  Nicolaus  with  him,  and 
both  travelled  in  the  same  vessel.    On  that  occa- 
sion, Nicolaus  made  Augustus  a  present  of  the 
finest  fruit  of   the  palm-tree,    which  Augustus 
henceforth  called  Niooiai,  a  name  by  which  that 
fruit  was  known  down  to  the  middle  ages.    Some 
writen  speak  of  cakes  (vAoicovKrcf)  which  Nico- 
laus presented  to  Augustus,  but  this  is  evidently  a 
mistake.  (Suid.  s.o.Niin$Aaof;  Athen.  xiv.p.652; 
Plut.  i^pnpo$,  viiL  4 ;  Isidor.  Orig,  zvii  7 ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xiii.  4.)    When  Herod,  by  his  success 
against  some  Arab  chiefr,  had  drawn  upon  himself 
the  enmity  of  Augustus,  and  the  latter  declined  to 
receive  any  ambassadors,  Herod,  who  knew  the 
influence  which  Nicolaus  possessed  with  the  em- 
peror, sent  him  to  negotiate.     Nicolaus,  by  very 
skilful   management,    succeeded   in  turning    the 
anger  of  Augustas  against  the  Arabs,  and  in  re- 
storing the  friendship  between  Augustus  and  He- 
rod.     When  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  the  sons 
of  Herod,  were  suspected  of  plotting  against  their 
fither,  Nicolaus  endeavoured  to  induce  the  king 
not  to  proceed  to  extremities  against  his  sons,  but 
in  vain :  ^e  two  sons  were  put  to  death,  and 
Nicolaus  afterwards  degraded  himself  by  defend- 
ing and  justifying  this  cruel  act  of  his  royal  friend. 
On  tbe  death  of  Herod,  Archelaus  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Nico- 
laoa.       We  have  no  account  of  what  became  of 
Nicolana  after  this  event,  and  how  long  he  sur- 
vived it. 

Plutarch  (2.e.)  describes  Nicolaus  as  possessing  a 
tall  and  slender  figure,  with  a  red  fiu».  In  private 
tiCe,  as  well  as  in  intercourse  with  others,  he  was  a 
3UU1  of  the  most  amiable  disposition :  he  was  mo- 
lest, just,  and  liberal  in  a  high  degree ;  and  al- 
Jioogh  he  disgraced  himself  by  his  flattery  and 
MirtiaUty  towards  Herod,  he  neglected  the  j^reat 
Lod  powerful  at  Rome  so  much,  that  he  is  censured 
or  having  preferred  the  society  of  plebeians  to 
bat  d  the  nobles.  The  information  which  we 
lave  here  given  is  derived  partly  from  a  life  of 
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Nicolaua,  written  by  himself  of  which  a  consider- 
able portion  is  still  extant,  from  Suidas,  and  from 
Josephus.  (Amtia,  Jvd.  xvi.  1 6, 1 6, 1 7,  xvii.  7, 1 1 . ) 
The  writings  of  Nicokus  were  partly  poetical, 
partly  historical,  and  partly  philosophioJ.  With 
regard  to  his  tragedies,  we  know  only  the  title  of 
one,  called  'Zotccaris  at  ^ttadnnifs  (Eustath.  ad 
DionjfM,  Perieg,  976),  but  no  fragments  are  extant 
A  considerabb  fingment  of  one  of  his  comedies, 
which  consists  of  44  lines,  and  gives  us  a  fitvour- 
able  opinion  of  his  poetical  talent,  is  preserved  in 
Stobaeus.  The  most  important,  however,  among  his 
works  were  those  of  an  historical  nature.  1.  The 
first  is  his  autobiography,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned.  2.  A  universal  history,  which  con- 
sisted of  144  books.  (Athen.  vi  p.  249.)  Suidas 
states,  that  it  contained  only  80  books,  but  the 
124th  is  quoted  by  Josephus.  {^Antiq.  Jtid,  xiL  3.) 
The  title  ifnopia  koBoXuc^^  under  wnich  this  woric 
is  mentioned  by  Suidas,  does  not  occur  elsewhere. 
As  &r  as  we  can  judge  from  the  fragments  still  ex- 
tant, it  treated  chiefly  of  the  history  of  the  Asiatic 
nations ;  but  whether  the  'A<rot;piaKal  loroplcu  of 
which  Photius  {Bibl.  Cod,  189)  speaks  is  the  same 
as  the  universal  history,  or  only  a  portion  of  it,  or 
whether  it  was  a  separate  work,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  any  certainty.  The  universal  history 
was  composed  at  the  request  of  Herod,  and  seems 
to  have  been  a  hurried  compilation,  in  which  Ni- 
colaus, without  exercising  any  criticism,  incorpo- 
rated whatever  he  found  related  by  earlier  histo- 
rians. 3.  A  life  of  Augustus.  This  work  is  lost, 
like  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  excerpta  which 
were  made  from  it  by  the  command  of  Constantinus 
Borphyrogenitus.  These  excerpta  shew  that  the 
author  was  not  much  concerned  about  accuracy, 
and  that  the  biography  was  more  of  a  eulogy  than 
of  a  history.  Some  writers  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  this  biography  formed  a  part  of  the  universal 
history ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  this 
hypothesis.  4.  A  life  of  Herod.  There  is  no 
express  testimony  for  a  separate  work  of  this  name, 
but  the  way  in  which  Josephus  speaks  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Nicolaos  treated  Herod,  and  defended 
his  cruelties,  or  passed  them  over  in  silence,  if  he 
could  not  defend  them,  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  separate  work  on  the  life 
of  Herod.  5.  *HOwk  vapaid^cttf  ovtueytcyT/ly  that  is, 
a  collection  of  singular  customs  among  ^e  various 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  was  dedicated  to  Herod 
(Phot  BibL  Cod.  189),  and  Stobaeus  has  preserved 
many  passages  from  it  Valesius  and  others  think 
that  these  passages  did  not  originally  belong  to  a 
separate  work,  bat  were  extracted  from  the  uni- 
versal history.  Of  his  philosophical  works,  which 
consisted  partly  of  independent  treatises  and  partly 
of  paraphrases  of  Aristotle*s  works,  no  fragments 
are  extant,  except  a  few  statements  in  Simplicias* 
commentaries  on  Aristotle.  The  extant  fragments 
of  Nicolaus  were  first  edited  in  a  Latin  version  by 
N.  Ciagius,  Geneva,  1593,  4to.  The  Greek  ori- 
ginals with  a  Latin  translation  were  first  edited 
by  H.  Valesius  in  his  **  Excerpta  Polybii,  Diodori,^* 
&c.,  Paris,  1634,  4to.  The  best  and  most  com- 
plete edition,  with  Latin  translations  by  Valesius 
and  H.  Grotius,  is  that  of  J.  C.  Orelli,  Leipzig, 
1804,  8vo.  It  also  contains  a  good  dissertation 
on  the  life  and  writings  of  Nicolaus  by  the  Abb^ 
Sevin,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Mimohrtt 
de  VAcad,  des  Inscript,  vi.  p.  486,  &c.  In  1811, 
Orelli  published  a  supplement  to  his  edition,  which 
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contains  notes  and  emendations   hj  A.  Coraj, 
Creuzer,  Scbweighauser,  and  others.       [L.  S.] 

DAMA'SCIUS  (Aa^mios),  the  Syrian  {i 
2»fpos),  of  Damascns,  whence  he  derived  hit  name, 
the  lakt  of  the  renowned  teachers  of  the  Neo-Phi- 
tonic  philosophy  at  Athens,  was  bom  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifth  oentory  of  the  Christian  era. 
His  national  Syrian  name  is  unknown.  He 
repaired  at  an  early  period  to  Alexandria,  where 
he  first  studied  ihetoric  under  the  rhetorician 
Theon,  and  mathematics  and  philosophy  under 
Ammonins,  the  son  of  Henneas  [see  p.  146,  a.], 
and  Isidorus.  From  Alexandria  Damoscios  went 
to  Athens,  where  Neo-PUtonism  existed  in  its 
setting  glory  under  Marinus  and  Zenodotus,  the 
successors  of  the  celebrated  Proclus.  He  became 
a  disciple  of  both,  and  afterwards  their  successor 
(whence  his  surname  of  6  8tc(8oxof),  and  he  was 
the  last  who  taught  in  the  cathedra  of  PUtonic 
philosophy  at  Athens;  for  in  the  year  529  the 
emperor  Justinian  closed  the  heathen  schools  of 
philosophy  at  Athens,  and  most  of  the  philosophers, 
and  among  tliem  Ihunascius,  emigraited  to  king 
Chosroes  of  Persia.  At  a  Uter  time  (533),  how- 
ever, Damascius  appears  to  have  returned  to  the 
West,  since  Chosroes  had  stipulated  in  a  treaty  of 
peace  that  the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the  hea- 
then votaries  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  should  be 
tolerated  by  the  Byzantine  emperor.  (Brucker, 
Hist,  PkSowph,  ii.  p.  345 ;  Agathias,  Sckoiast.  ii 
p.  49,  &jc^  p.  67,  Sic.)  We  have  no  further  parti- 
culars of  the  life  of  Damascius ;  we  only  know 
that  he  did  not,  after  his  return,  found  any  school 
either  at  Athens  or  at  any  other  phce,  and  that 
thus  the  heathen  philosophy  ended  with  its  ex- 
ternal existence.  But  the  Neo-Platonic  ideas  from 
the  school  of  Proclus  were  preserved  in  the  Chris- 
tian church  down  to  the  Uter  tones  of  the  middle 
ages. 

Only  one  of  Damascius^s  numerous  writings  has 
yet  been  printed,  namely,  ••Doubts  and  Solutions 
of  the  first  Principles,  {*Awopiai  «cal  ^^rts  wcpl 
r£w  "Kptirtav  dpx^v)^  which  was  published  (but  not 
complete)  by  J.  Kopp,  FrancoC  1828.  8vo.  In 
this  treatise  Damascius  inquires,  as  the  title  inti- 
mates, respecting  the  first  principle  of  idl  ^ings, 
which  he  finds  to  be  an  unfiitboms^le  and  nnspeiJc- 
able  divine  depth,  being  all  in  one,  but  undivided. 
The  struggles  which  he  makes  in  this  treatise. to 
force  into  words  that  which  is  not  susceptible  of 
expression,  have  been  blamed  by  many  of  the 
modem  philosophers  as  barren  subtilty  and  tedious 
tautology,  but  received  the  just  admiration  of 
others.  This  woriL  is,  moreover,  of  no  small  im- 
portance for  the  history  of  philosophy,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ^reat  number  of  notices  which  it 
contains  conoeromg  the  elder  philosophers. 

The  rest  of  Damascius^s  writings  are  for  the 
most  part  commentaries  on  works  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato :  of  these  the  most  important  are  :  1.  'Airo- 
plat  Kol  Xdo-ctf  f  If  r6v  nXch-wKot  UapfuviZruy  in  a 
manuscript  at  Venice.  2.  A  continuation  and 
completion  of  Proclus*s  commentary  on  Plato*s 
Paraienides,  printed  in  Couain*s  edition  of  the 
works  of  Produs,  Paris,  1827,  Svo.,  vol.  vi.  p.  255, 
Ac  We  have  references  to  some  conunentaries  of 
Damascius  on  Plato's  Timaeus,  Alcibiades,  and 
other  dialogues,  which  seem  to  be  lost.  3.  Of  the 
commentaries  of  Damascius  on  Aristotle's  works 
we  only  know  of  the  commentary  on  Aristotle's 
treatise  ••  do  C^lo,"  of  which  perhaps  a  fifagment 


is  extant  in  the  tmtae  v^  rw  '|w<isa,piib» 
lished  by  Iriarte  (CataL  MSS.  BSbL  Umini,  i 
p.  130)  under  the  name  of  Dsnaaacna.    Sad  i 
commentary  of  Damaachu  m  extant  m  ■iMscrip 
(va^wCoXflu!,  in  AristoL  lib.  i.  de  Cbeb)  is  ak 
mentioned  by  lAbbeus  {BSbL  No^  MS&  |f.  lit 
169).     The  writings  of  Damaados  s^  nv^vw* 
wcpl  Ti^vov,  and  vifH  xfi^****»  cited  \fj  Siaipfii  in 
in  his  commentary  on  Aristotle'b  PijwinB  (U.  1S&. 
b.,  153,  a.,  183,  b.),  are  perhaps  only  paiti  of  b 
commentaries  on  the  Arsstotdiui  wnto^  FahB- 
dus  (J3^  (TrtMc.  vdL  iL  p.  294)  attributes  ts  ks 
the  composition  of  an  epitome  of  the  first  inr  wH 
the  eighth  book  of  Aristotle's  Phyiica.    4.  Bat  ^ 
much  greater  importance  is  DMunaadiis'b  biogofkr 
of  his  precept<Hr  Isidorus  (*Iyi8sfpow  0ta%,  pedkifi 
a  part  of  the  ^tXj6<nfat  ImpU  sttiibvted  to  Tb- 
masdus  by  Suidas,  L  p.  506),  cf  which 
(Cod.  242,  compw  181)  has  preseiTed  a 
ble  fragment,  and  gives  at  the  same  tine  aosBe  m- 
portant  infonnation  respecting  the  Hfe  aad  ataiiei 
of  Damascius.     This  Uography  appears  to  h»» 
been  reckoned  by  the  ancients  the  moat  rni'-^'^ 
of  the  works  of  Damasdns.     5.  Aayes  lla^<{ls(i. 
in  4  books,  of  which  Photins  (Cod.  I3U)  abs  pm 
an  account  and  specifies  the  respectiw  titiM  i. 
the  books.    (Comp.  Westermann,  Hermm  iHrdl 
ScriptortSf  I^leg.  p.  xxix.)     Photina  poaes  ^ 
succinct,  dear,  and  pleasing  style  of  this  w«k; 
though,  as  a  Christian,  he  m  other  re^>etto  whe 
menUy  attacks  the  heathen  phikwc^iber  tmi  ^ 
tendency  of  his  writings.      6.  Besadea  dl  ih» 
writings,  there  is  lastly  a  ftagmeut  of  • 
tary  on  Hippocrates's  ''Aphorisms**  in  a 
at  Munich,  which  is  ascribed  to  this  ^ 
(See  below.)   There  is  also  an  epigram  m  tfe  ^«^ 
Anthology  (iiL  1 79,  ed.  Jacobs,  comp.  Jac«ha.CW 
menL  m  AntkoL  xiil  p.  880)  likewise  Mcrifaed  i 
him.     For  further  particulara,  see  Koiipp^  Pnhf 
to  his  edition  of  Damasdua,  wcpi       ' 
and  Fabric  BM,  Graee.  yoL  iii.  pp..  79,  83; 

Among  the  disciples  of  Damaaciiis  tke 
portant  arc  Simplicins,  the  celebrated 
on  Aristotle,  and  Eulamiua. 

DAMA'SCIUS  (Aa^u£<ncu>rX  the 
short  Oreek  commentary  on  the  Aphc 
pocrates,  first  published  by  F.  R. 
Scholia  M  Hippocr.  et  Oal^   Regim, 
8vo.    This  Damasdus  is  pohapa  ^e 
celebrated  Neo-Platonic    philoaophcr 
above;    but  the  matter  u  quite 

rw.  A.  a] 

DAMASIPPUS  (Ao^Mficmnros),  a  UmBt^pmrn, 

who  after  having  assassinated  the  me^besi  sf  9 
Sjmedrium  of  Phacns,  a  Maoedoman  towa.  fii^ 
with  his  wife  and  children  from  faia  cooztfs 
Ptolemy  Physcon  came  to  Oreeee  and 
army  of  mercenaries,  Damasippaa  also  ei^iged  t 
his  service,  and  acoompanicMl  him  to  C^eto  ^ 
Libya.    (Polyb.  xxxL  25.)  [!*.&] 

DAMASIPPUS,  L.  JU'NIUS  BRUTTi 
[Brutos,  No.  19.] 

DAMASIPPUS,  LICITS^IUa  1.  Lcu^ 
Damasippus,  a  Roman  senator  of  the  paac^  * 
Pompey,  who  was  with  king  Joha  is  b.  e.  <^ 
During  Caesar's  African  war,  in  bl.  c  47*  ^n  m0 
meet  him  among  the  enemies  of  Caesar.  E^**' 
sippus  and  some  others  of  his  party  ^wka'uf"^ 
with  a  few  ships  to  reach  ^  coast  of  Spaaa.  ^ 
they  were  thrown  back  by  a  atona  to  HJif 
where  the  fieet  of  P.  Sitiiu  waa  itifi^siii^     i^ 


DAKASTEa* 

■iiipt  of  the  Pompeians  wen  taken  and  nmk,  and 
DamanppaB  perished  with  the  rest.  (Caei.  de  B,  C 
u.  44;  Hirt.  <it  BdL  Afr.  96.) 

2.  LiciNitrs  Damasippcs,  a  contemporary  of 
Cicero,  who  speaks  {ad  Fam,  vii.  23)  of  him  as  a 
Sorer  of  statues.    In  other  passages,  Cicero,  in  b.  c. 
45,  speaks  of  his  intention  of  buying  a  garden 
from  DamasipposL   (Ad  AtU  zii.  29,  33!)    He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  connoisseur  and  dealer  m 
ancient  statues,  and  to  hare  purchased  and  laid 
out  gardens  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  again. 
He  is  in  all  probability  the  same  person  as  the 
Damasippns  who  is  ridiculed  by  Horace.    ISaL  iL 
9.  16,  64.)     It  appears  from  Horace  that  he  had 
become  a  bankrupt  in  his  trade  as  a  dealer  in 
atataes,  in  consequence  of  which  he  intended  to 
pat  an  end  to  himself ;  but  he  was  prerented  by 
the  Stoic  Stertinins,  and  then  turned  btoia  himself 
mt  at  least  affected  to  be  one  by  his  long  beard. 
The  Damasippus  mentioned  by  Juvenal  (Sat.  TiiL 
147,  151,  167)  is  undoubtedly  a  fictitious  name, 
ander  which  the  satirist  ridiculed  some  noble  lover 
of  horses.  [L.  S.] 

DAMASTES  (Ao^cmyt),  of  Sigeum,  a  Greek 
historian,    and    a    contemporary   of    Herodotus 
and    HeUanicus  of   Lesbos,  with   the  latter  of 
whom  he  b  often  mentioned.    Suidas  even  calls 
him   a  disciple  of  HeUanicus,   while  Porphyry 
(op.  EtuA,  Fraep,  Ewng.  ix.  p.  468)  states,  that 
JEIeDaiiicus  borrowed  from  Damastes  and  Herodotus 
several  statements  concerning  the  manners  and 
customs  of  foreign  nations.    This  latter  statement 
has  led  some  critics  to  assume,  that  Porphyry 
aQades  to  a  later  HeUanicus  of  Miletus ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  for  such  a  supposition,  and  the  simpler 
aolotion  is,  that  the  work  of  Damastes  was  pub- 
lished before  that  of  HeUanicus,  or  what  is  more 
likely,  that  Porphyry  made  a  blunder.    Accord- 
ing to  Suidas  (comp.  Eudoc  p.  127 )«  Damastes 
wrote, —  1.  A  History  of  Greece  (mpi  rv¥  i¥ 
*£AAc(8i  ytpo/xhtur),    2.  On  the  ancestors  of  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  war  against  Troy,  and 
S.  A  catalogue  of  nations  and  towns  (iBpif  Kord- 
Xayos  Kot  w^Km),  which  is  probably  the  same 
work  as  the  one  quoted  by  Stephanus  of  Byxan- 
tium   («.  V,  ihr§p€6^toi)  under  the  simple  title  of 
mpi   ^pw.    Besides  these,  a  vcptirAovr  also  is 
mentioned  as  the  work  of  Damastes  by  Agathe- 
mema  (L  p.  2,  ed.  Hudson),  who  states,  that  Da- 
mastes copied  from  Hecataeus.     AU  these  works 
are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  insignificant 
fnagmenta.    Eratosthenes  made  great  use  of  them, 
for  which  he  is  censured  by  Stnbo  (L  p.  47,  xiiL 
p.  563,  xiv.  p.  684),  who  set  little  value  upon  the 
opinions  of  Damastes,  and  charges  him  with  igno- 
nmee  and  credulity.    From  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassos  [A.  R,  i.  72)  we  learn  that  Damastes  spoke 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome.    (Comp.  VaL  Max. 
TiiL  13,  J5c<.6;  Pint  Camm.  19;    Dionys.  Hal. 
^md.  de  Tkucyd,  p.  818 ;  Plin.  H.  N,  Elench.  Ubb. 
IT.  V.  vi.  vii.  and  viL  48 ;  Avienus  Ruf.  de  Ora 
Afttrii, ;    Sturz.  Fragm.  HeUamd,  p.  14,  &c. ; 
Ukert,  Untermckut^,  uber  die  Geograpkie  dee  He- 
catatuM  wed  Danuutee^  Weimar,  1814,  p.  26.) 

Another  person  of  this  name  is  Damastes,  the 
brother  of  Democritus  the  philosopher.  (Suid.  $,  v. 
^lyiAicptTos ;  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  89.)  [L.S.] 

I>A'MASUS  (AdfuuTos),  of  TraUes  in  Cilicia,  is 
mentioiied  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  64&)  among  the  cele- 
famted  orators  of  TraUes.  He  is  sumamed  Scom- 
hmm  (^S'cfl^po')*  and  is  in  aU  probability  the  same 
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as  the  Damos  Scombros  mentioned  by  Seneca 
(Controv.  ii  14),  and  may  possibly  be  the  same  as 
the  rhetorician  who  is  also  spoken  of  by  Se- 
neca (Suas,  1 ;  comp.  Scbott,  ad  Cdntrov,  ii.  14) 
under  the  name  of  Damaseticus.  But  nothmg 
further  is  known  about  him.  [L.  S.] 

DA'MASUS,  whose  &ther*s  name  was  Anto- 
nius,  by  extraction  a  Spaniard,  must  have  been 
bom  near  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
(Hieron.  de  l^ris  lUtuir,  c.  103),  and  upon  the 
death  of  Liberius,  in  a.  d.  366,  was  chosen  bishop 
of  Rome.  His  election,  however,  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  a  party  who  supported  the  claims  of  a 
certain  Unicinus  or  Ursinus :  a  fierce  strife  arose 
between  the  foUowers  of  the  rival  Actions ;  the 
praefect  Juventius,  unable  to  appease  or  withstand 
their  violence,  was  compelled  to  fly,  and  upwards 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty  dead  bodies  were  found 
in  the  basilica  of  Sidmnus,  which  had  been  the 
chief  scene  of  the  struggle.  Damasus  prevailed  ; 
his  pretensions  were  £Etvoured  by  the  emperor,  and 
his  antagomsts  were  banished;  but  having  been 
permitted  to  return  within  a  year,  fresh  disturb- 
ances broke  forth  which,  although  promptly  sup- 
pressed, were  renewed  firom  time  to  time,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  the  church,  until  peace  was  at 
length  restored  by  the  exertions  of  the  praefect 
Piaetextatus,  not  without  fresh  bloodshed.  While 
these  angry  passions  were  stiU  raging,  Damasus 
was  impeached  of  impurity  before  a  public  council, 
and  was  honourably  acquitted,  while  his  calum- 
niators, the  deacons  Concordius  and  Calistus,  were 
deprived  of  their  sacred  office.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  his  career,  untU  his  death  in  a.  d.  384, 
he  was  occupied  in  waging  war  against  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Arians  in  the  West  and  in  the  East, 
in  denouncing  the  heresy  of  ApoUinaris  in  the 
Roman  councUs  of  a.  d.  377  and  382,  in  advocating 
the  cause  of  Paulinus  against  Meletius,  and  in 
erecting  two  basilicae.  He  is  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  sacred  music  frvm  having  ordained  that 
the  psalms  should  be  r^^ularly  chaunted  in  aU 
places  of  pubUc  worship  by  day  and  by  night, 
concluding  in  each  case  with  the  doxology;  but 
his  chief  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity  rests 
upon  the  circumstance,  that,  at  his  instigation, 
St.  Jerome,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  most 
steady  and  cordial  friendship,  was  first  induced  to 
undertake  the  great  task  of  producing  a  new  trans- 
hition  of  the  Bible. 

To  Damasus  was  addressed  the  fiunous  and  most 
important  edict  of  Valentinian  (Cod.  Theodos.  16. 
tit.  2.  s.  20),  by  which,  in  combination  with  some 
subsequent  enactments,  ecclesiastics  were  strictly 
prohibited  frtMn  receiving  the  testamentary  bequests 
of  their  spiritual  children, — a  regulation  rendered 
imperative  by  the  shameless  avarice  displayed  by 
too  many  of  the  clergy  of  that  period  and  the  dis- 
reputable arts  by  which  they  had  notoriously 
abused  their  influence  over  female  penitents.  Da- 
masus himself^  who  was  obUged  to  give  pubUcity 
to  the  decree,  had  not  escaped  the  imputation  of 
these  heredipetal  propensities ;  for  his  insinuating 
and  persuasive  eloquence  gained  for  him  among 
his  enemies  the  nickname  of  Auriscalpius  (ear- 
tickler)  maironarunu  At  the  same  time,  while 
the  outward  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  church  were 
for  a  whUe  checked,  her  real  power  was  vastly  in- 
creased by  the  kw  of  Valentinian  (367)  after- 
wards enforced  and  extended  by  Oratian  (378), 
in  virtue  of  whi^  the  clergy  were  reUeved  from 
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the  juriadiction  of  the  dril  magistrate,  and  ren- 
dered amenable  to  their  own  conrta  alone. 
The  extant  works  of  Damasns  are : 

I.  Seyen  epistles  written  between  the  yean 
372—384,  addressed  to  the  bishops  of  Ilhrria,  to 
Paulinos,  to  Acholius  and  other  bishops  of  Mace- 
donia, and  to  St  Jerome,  together  with  an  Epistola 
Synodica  against  ApoUinaris  and  Timotheos. 
Theie  refer,  ibr  the  most  part,  to  the  controTersies 
then  agita^ng  the  religions  world,  and  are  not 
without  value  as  materials  for  ecclesiastical  history. 
The  second,  to  Paulinos,  consists  of  two  parts, 
which  in  some  editions  are  arranged  separately,  so 
as  to  make  the  whole  number  amount  to  eight  In 
addition  to  the  abore,  which  are  entire,  we  have 
sereral  fragments  of  letters,  and  it  is  known  that 
many  haye  perished.  See  the  *^  Epistolae  Pontifi- 
cura  Romanorum,^  by  Constant,  Paris,  1721. 

II.  Upwards  of  forty  short  poems  in  yarious 
measures  and  styles,  religious,  descriptive,  lyrical, 
and  panegyrical,  including  several  epitaphs.  None 
of  these,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  St  Je- 
rome (/!&),  dictated  probably  by  partial  friendship, 
are  remaikable  for  any  felicity  either  in  thought 
or  in  expression.  The  rules  of  classical  prosody 
are  freely  disregarded ;  we  observe  a  propensi^  to 
indulge  in  jingling  cadences,  thus  leading  the  way 
to  the  rhyming  versification  of  the  monks,  and 
here  and  there  some  specimens  of  acrostic  dexte- 
rity. These  pieces  were  published  separately  in 
several  of  the  early  editions  of  the  Christian  poets ; 
by  A.  M.  Merenda,  Rom.  fol  1754 ;  and  a  selec- 
tion comprising  his  ''Sanctorum  Elogia*^  is  included 
in  the  **  Opera  Vetemm  Poetarum  Latinorom**  by 
Maittaire,  2  vols.  foL  Lend.  1713. 

Among  the  lost  works  of  this  author  are  to  be 
reckoned  several  epistles ;  a  tract  de  VtrgmHate,  in 
which  prose  and  poetry  were  combined ;  summaries 
in  hexameter  verse  of  certam  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  (Hieron.  EpitL  ad  Busiock,  de 
Cuttod,  Virgm*)^  and  Ada  Martjfrum  Ronumormm 
Petri  Estortistae  el  MareetUm  (%inhart  t^'Smri- 
tun,  de  probatit  mtneU,  Hidor,  vol.  iii.   p.  561). 

Several  Decreia;  a  book  entitled  IMier  de  VUie 
Pontifieum  Romanorum;  and  all  the  episUet  not 
named  above  are  deemed  spnrions. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  collected  works  is 
that  prepared  by  Sarrazanius  and  published  by 
UbaldinuB  under  the  patronage  of  cardinal  Fran- 
cesco Barberini,  Rom.  4to.  1638.  They  are  con- 
tained also  in  the  BMiothee,  Max,  Paltrwn*  vol.  iv. 
p.  543,  and  vol  xxvii.  p.  81,  and  appear  in  their 
most  correct  form  in  the  BibUotheoa  Patrum  of 
Galland,  voL  vi.  p.  321 . 

(For  the  life  and  character  of  Damasos,  see  the 
testimonies  and  bic^raphies  collected  in  the  edition 
of  Sanazanius ;  Hieron.  de  Firu.  III.  c.  103,  Ckro- 
nie,  p.  186,  ad  NepaL;  Ambros.  adn,  SymmaA.  iL; 
Augustin.  Strm,  49 ;  Suidas,s.  o.  Adfuuros;  Amm. 
Marc  xxviL  3,  a  very  remarkable  passage.  The 
petition  of  two  presbyters  opposed  to  Damasns  is 
preserved  in  the  first  volume  of  the  works  of  P. 
Sinnond. — Nic  Antonius,  BihUothec  Vet  Hitpam. 
ii.  6 ;  Bayems,  Damana  et  Laurfntiut  Hispanis 
asterli  et  vmdicati,  Rom.  1756 ;  Gerbert  de  Cantu 
et  Music  eacroy  I  pp.  44, 60, 91, 242;  Fabric  Bibl. 
Med,  et  Infim,  Lat,  iL  p.  4 ;  Funccius,  de  Veget, 
L,  L,  SenecL  cap.  iil  §  Ix.,  &c ;  Tillemont,  Me- 
mniree  EedestatL  vol  viii.  p.  386,  &c  ;  SchrSck, 
Kirche$tgeechichte^  viii.  p.  122,  &c;  Sunns,  de  pro- 
batie  mmctL  Hid.  viii  p.  428.)     .  [  W.  R.] 


DAMIO. 

DAOifEAS  (Ao^i^)  or  DE^MEAS.  l.Arta- 
tuary  of  Croton,  who  made  a  farame  states  d  Ui 
fellow-dticen,  MHoi,  which  Mik  carried  ea  kit 
shoulders  into  the  Altia.  This  fixes  the  aztk^ 
date  at  about  B.C.  580.  (Pans,  vi  14.  $  Sl) 

2.  Also  called  Damias,  a  statuary,  bora  at  Qei- 
tor,  a  city  in  Arcadia,  was  the  diadple  of  Polj- 
cleitns,  and  was  associated  with  other  aitists  ia 
the  execution  of  the  great  votive  offering  vUch 
the  Lacedaemonians  made  at  Ddphi  afier  the  w- 
tory  of  AegospotamL  (b.  a  405.)  Danwas  cs« 
the  statues  of  Athena,  Poaeidoo,  and  Lymder. 
(Pans.  X.  9.  §  4 ;  Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  a.  19;  TkioBek 
Epodiem,  p.  276.)  [P.  &] 

DAMIA.    [AuxssiA.] 

DAMIA'NUS  (Acvitfp^),  of  Epheav,  a  eels- 
brated  rhetorician  and  contempoary  cf  Phikatis> 
tus,  who  visited  him  at  Sphesoa,  and  who  hv 
preserved  a  few  particalars  req>ecting  his  life.  Ia 
his  youth  Damianus  was  a  pupil  of  Adriams  asd 
Aelins  Aristeidea,  whom  he  afterwards  IbOowed  m 
his  models.  He  appean  to  have  tanght  ihetatie  ■ 
his  native  pUce,  and  his  repatation  as  a  rhetoricira 
and  sophist  was  so  great,  that  even  when  he  W 
arrived  at  an  advanced  age  and  had  given  up  ihe- 
toric,  many  persons  flodced  to  Epbeaw  to  have  aa 
opportunity  of  conversbg  with  hira.  He  bek^M 
to  a  very  illustrious  &imly,  and  was  poaKiBLil  d 
great  wealth,  of  which  he  made  geneimu  aae,  fer  W 
not  only  instructed  gratis  sodi  young  Ben 
unable  to  remunerate  him,  bat  he  wected  ar  L 

at  hia  own  expenae  aeveral  naefnl  and  pvbiie : 

tiona  and  buildings.  He  died  at  thereof  aeftoty, 
and  waa  buried  in  one  of  the  anborba  of  ^keaak 
It  ia  not  known  whether  he  ever  pohliaked  aay 
scientific  treatise  on  rhetoric  or  any  «rralwtT  « 
declamations.  (PhOostr.  Fie.  Sopk,  iL  33;  %mL 
9,  V,  Aafua96s;  Eudoda,  p.  130.)  [L.  S.1 

DAMIA'NUS  (AoMion^f),  a  celdmted 
and  martyr,  who  was  a  physician  by 

and  lived  in  the  third  and  foarth  eesit 

Christ  He  is  said  to  have  be«i  the  bRtkr  if 
St  Coamaa,  with  whoae  name  and  life  his  wm%  h 
commonly  associated,  and  whose  joint  hiattvy  ap> 
pean  to  have  been  as  foUowa.  They 
in  Arabia:   their  £ither*a  name  b  n 

their  mother'a  waa  Theodora,  and  both 

have  been  Christiana.  After  receiving  sai 
lent  education,  they  chose  ih»  medical  pni 
aa  being  that  in  which  they  thought  they 
most  benefit  their  fellow  men;  and  Mcaidntiy 
they  constantly  practised  it  gratnitoaaiy,  ih» 
earning  for  themaelvea  the  title  of  *Amp7•p•^  fay 
which  they  are  conatantly  HitityiUi 
were  at  last  put  to  death  with  the  mm 

tures,  in  company  with  several  other 

during  the  persecutioQ  by  Diocletian,  a.  n. 
311.     Justinian,  in  the  sixth  eentaxy, 
church  in  their  honour  at  ConstantittMle, 
other  in  Pamphylia,  in  oonaeiiiience  oc£ 

been  (aa  he  auppoaed)  cued  of  a  daayrw^ 

through  their  intercession.  [CoaxAa.]  [W.A.G.1 

DAMIA'NUS   HEUOIKXRUS.      ("" 

D0RV8.] 

DA'MIO,  afi«edraan  and  servant  of  P. 
who  in  B.  c.  58  prevented  Ponpey  fivm 
his  house  and  frt>m  assisting  Gccco.     C^ 
Jl/tZoa.  p.  47,  ed.  OiellL)     It  is  noefi 
he  is  the  same  as  Vettius  Damioi,  iaie 
Cioaro  fled  from  the  peraeoitioas  af  t]fae 
party.  (Cic  oi  AtL  iv.  3w)  lU  S^l 
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DAMO. 

D AinON  or  DAMON,  a  ph jiicum  mentumed 
•moDg  the  foreign  anthora  uaed  by  Plinj  in  hit 
Natural  History,  who  must  therefore  have  liyed  in 
or  before  the  first  centoiy  after  Christ.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xz.  40,  xzir.  120,  Index  to  book  Til)  He 
is  also  quoted  by  Plinios  Valeriaans.  (D«  Re  Med, 
iii  20.)  [ W.  A.  G.] 

DAMIPPUS  (Adfuwwos),  1.  A  Lacedaemo- 
nian, who  lived  at  the  court  of  Hieronymus  of 
Syraenie.  When  the  young  and  undecided  king, 
on  his  accession,  was  bMet  on  all  sides  by  men  who 
adTised  him  to  giye  up  his  connexion  with  the 
Romans  and  fonn  an  alliance  with  Cartham  against 
them,  Damippns  was  one  of  the  few  in  ue  king^s 
ooondl  who  advised  him  to  uphold  the  alliance 
with  Rome.  A  short  time  aftenrards  he  was  sent 
by  the  Syrscusans  to  king  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
but  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Roman  fleet  under 
MaioeUus.  Epicydes  was  anxious  to  ransom  him, 
and  as  Marodlus  himself  wanted  to  form  connex- 
ions with  the  Aetolians,  the  allies  of  the  Tacedae- 
monians,  he  restored  Damippns  tofiwedom.  (P(rfyb. 
▼li.  5 ;  Liy.  xxr.  23.) 

12.  A  Pjrthagorean  philosopher,  to  whom  some 
3if  8S.  attribute  the  fiagment  vcpl  -wpwolaa  icol 
styo^  Tifxnr,  which  is  preserred  in  Stobaeus,  and 
is  more  commonly  ascribed  to  Criton  of  Aegae. 
(Oale,  QpMC  MylhoL  p.  698.)  [L.  S.] 

DAMIS  (AoMtf,  idius).  1.  A  Messenian, 
'who  was  one  of  the  competitora  for  the  throne  of 
Hfeaienii  on  the  death  ii  Euphaes,  when  Aristo- 
demns  was  elected,  about  b.  c.  729.  On  the 
daath  of  Aristodemus  (about  b.  c.  723),  Damis 
ivaa  choaen  genend  with  supreme  power,  but  with- 
omt  the  title  of  king.  He  foiled,  however,  to  re- 
mtan  the  fellen  fortanes  of  his  country,  and  on  his 
death,  which  took  place  soon  after,  Messenia  sub- 
mitted to  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Pans.  iv.  10, 13.) 
2.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Icesias,  was  sent  by  his 
eoontrymen  to  intercede  with  the  Romans  on  be- 
half of  the  Aetolians,  b.  c.  189,  and  is  said  to 
haTO  been  very  instrumental,  through  his  eloquence, 
in  obtaining  peace  for  the  latter.  (Polyb.  xxii. 
14.)  He  is  called  Leon  by  Livy  (xxxviiL  10; 
coinpw  scxv.  60.) 

8L  An  ^licurean,  introduced  sevend  times  by 
lioeian  aa  an  irreligious  and  profligate  man.  He 
appean  to  be  the  same  who  is  spoken  of  (Dial, 
McrL  27)  as  a  wealthy  Corinthian,  and  who  is  said 
to  havo  been  poisoned  by  his  own  son.  Haries 
howeTcr  supposes,  that  the  Damis  in  question  may 
haTO  been  a  fictitious  character.  (Ad  Fabric  Bibl, 
Cfraee,  toL  iii  p.  602,  and  the  passages  of  Lndan 
there  leforred  to.) 

4.  An  Assyrian,  who  lived  at  Nineveh,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  ApoUonius  Tyanaeus 
[see  pt.  242,  b.],  whom  he  accompanied  in  his 
tfmn^a.  Of  these  he  wrote  an  account,  in  which 
he  indnded  also  the  discourses  and  prophecies  of 
hia  master.  This  woric  seems  to  have  been  the 
baaia  of  the  lifo  of  ApoUonius  by  Philostratus. 
The  a^le  of  it  shewed  traces  of  the  author^  coun- 
try and  of  his  education  among  barbarians.  (Snid. 
ju  «.  Aa'^uf ;  Voss.  de  Hitt,  Graec  p.  250,  ed. 
'W'eatermann,  and  the  authorities  there  referred 
to.)  [E.  E.] 

I>AMO  (Aafui)y  a  daughter  of  Pythagoras  and 
Theano,  who  is  mentionml  by  lamblichus  (ViL 
J*^Ukag»  e.  28),  but  diiefly  known  to  us  from  an 
epasrtle  of  Lysis,  a  Pythagorean,  to  one  Hippasus 
or  HspP^Bch^  quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (viii 
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42).  In  this  we  read  that  Pythagoras  entrusted 
his  writings  to  the  care  of  Damo,  and  strictly  for- 
bad her  to  give  them  to  any  one.  This  command 
she  strictly  observed,  although  she  was  in  extreme 
poverty,  and  received  many  requests  to  sell  them ; 
*'for,**  he  adds,  **  she  thought  her  fother^s  precepts 
more  precious  than  gold :  and  this  she  did  idthongh 
a  woman.**  But  the  genuineness  of  this  last  un- 
gallant  appendage  is  doued  by  Menage.  (Htdtma 
Mulierum  Pkiloeopkanm^  c.  94.)  The  above  com- 
mand of  IMhagoras  was  delivered  to  her  in  writ- 
ing, and  this  document  she  gave  when  dying  to 
her  daughter  Bistalia.  [O.  E.  L.  C] 

DAMO'CHARIS  (Ao^xop^)*  »  grammarian 
of  Cos,  the  disciple  of  Agathias,  lived  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  centuries 
after  Christ.  He  is  the  author  of  four  ^gnuns  in 
the  Greek  Antholooy.  In  an  epigram  by  Paulus 
Silentiarius  (81),  he  is  called  ypoftftaruciis  lcpi| 
fidats.  There  is  another  epigram  (d3ff<nr.  359)  on 
a  certain  Damocharis  who  repaired  the  damage 
which  Smyrna  had  suffered  from  an  earthquake. 
It  is  not  luiown  whether  this  is  the  gnunmarian, 
about  whose  time,  however,  many  earthquakes  are 
known  to  have  happened.  (Bninck,  AnoL  iii. 
69;  Jacobs,  Antk  Grate,  iv.  39;  xiil  881; 
Fabric  BaU.  Graec  iv.  470.)  [P.  S.] 

DAMOCLES  (AiyioicXni),  a  Syracusan,  one  of 
the  companiims  and  flatteren  of  the  elder  Diony- 
sius,  of  whom  a  well-known  anecdote  is  rehited  by 
Cicero.  Damocles  having  extolled  the  great  felicity 
of  Dionysius  on  account  of  his  wealth  and  power, 
the  tyrant  invited  him  to  try  what  his  happiness 
really  was,  and  placed  him  at  a  magnificent  ban- 
quet, surrounded  by  every  kind  of  luxury  and  en- 
joyment, in  the  midst  of  which  Damocles  saw  a 
mdced  sword  suroended  over  his  head  by  a  single 
horse-hair — a  sight  which  quickly  dispelled  all  his 
visions  of  happiness.  (Cic.  Tumc  v.  21.)  The  same 
story  is  alio  alluded  to  by  Horace.  {Carm,  iiL 
1.  17.)  [E,  H.  B.] 

DAMO'CRATES  or  DEMO'CRATES  (Ao^o- 
icpdrjis  or  L^iiiuncpdrJis)^  SERVI'LIUS,  a  Greek 
physician  at  Rome  about  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  the  fint  century  after  Christ,  who  may  perhaps 
have  received  the  praenomen  **  ServiUme'**  from  his 
having  become  a  client  of  the  Servilia  gens.  Oalen 
calls  him  dpurros  leerpds  {De  Ther,  ad  Pis.  c  12. 
vol  xiv.  p.  260),  and  Pliny  says  {H,  N,  xxv.  49), 
he  was  **  e  primif  medentiom,**  and  relates  (H,  M 
xxiv.  28)  lus  cure  of  Considia,  the  daughter  of 
M.  Servilius.  He  wrote  several  pharmaceutical 
works  in  Greek  iambic  verse,  of  which  there  only 
remain  the  titles  and  some  extracts  preserved  by 
Galen.  (De  Compoe,  Medieam,  see.  Locos,  v.  5, 
vii.  2,  viiL  10,  x.  2,  vol.  xiL  p.  890,  vol.  xiii.  pp. 
40,  220,  350 ;  De  Compos,  Medieam,  sec  Gen,  i. 
19,  V.  10,  vL  12,  17,  viL  8,  10,  16,  vol  xiii.  pp. 
455,  821,  915,  940,  988,  996,  1047;  De  Antid, 
L  15,  ii.  2,  &C.  15,  voLxiv.  pp.90, 115, &c.  191.) 
These  have  been  collected  together  and  published 
by  C.  F.  Haries,  Bonn,  1833,  4to.  Gr.  and  Lat, 
with  notes  and  prolegomena.  It  is  believed  that 
only  the  first  part  (consisting  of  thirty-five  pages) 
has  yet  appeared,  of  which  there  is  a  review  by 
Hermann  in  the  Le^  Lit,  Zeit,  1834,  N.  33. 
(C.  G.  KUhn,  Additam,  ad  EUnck,  Medioor.  Vet, 
a  J,  A.  Fabrido  m  ""BibL  Gr.''  eakibiL  foscic.  v. ; 
Choulant,  Harndb.  der  BUeherhmde  fUr  die  AeHere 
Medidn,)  [W.  A.  G.] 

DAMO'CRITUS  (Aofi^cprrof ).   l.OfCalydon 
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in  Aetolia,  was  stntegoi  of  the  Aetolians  in  b.  c. 
200,  and  in  the  discoBtiona  at  to  whether  an 
alliance  should  be  fbnned  with  the  Romans,  Damo- 
critos,  who  was  believed  to  have  been  bribed  by  the 
Macedonian  king,  opposed  the  party  inclined  to 
negotiate  with  Rome.  The  year  after  this  he  was 
among  the  ambassadors  of  the  varioos  Oredc  states 
that  went  to  Rome.  In  b.  c.  193  he  was  sent  by 
the  Aetolians  to  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  wh<Hn 
he  uiged  on  to  make  war  against  the  Romans. 
The  year  after,  when  T.Qainctius  Flamininus  went 
himself  to  Aetolia,  to  make  a  last  attempt  to  win 
them  oyer,  Damocritos  not  only  opposed  him  along 
with  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  but  insulted 
him  by  saying  that  he  would  soon  settle  all  dis- 
putes on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  But  things  turned 
out  differently  from  what  he  expected :  in  b.  & 
191  the  Aetolians  were  defeated  at  Heradeia,  near 
mount  Oeta,  and  Damocritus  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  He  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
Aetolians  were  escorted  to  Rome  by  two  cohorts, 
and  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Lautumiae.  A  few 
days  before  the  celebration  of  the  triumph,  which 
he  was  intended  to  adorn,  he  esomed  from  his 
prison  by  night,  but  finding  that  he  could  not 
escape  the  guards  who  pursued  him,  he  threw  him- 
self upon  his  own  sword  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  his  life.  (Liv.  xxxl  32,  zzzv.  12,  33,  xzxvl 
24,  xxxviL  3,  4b';  Polyb.  xvii.  10,  xxii.  14; 
Appian,  de  Reb,  Syr.  21 ;  Brandstater,  Die  Oeeek, 
de$  AetoL  Lcmde$y  j-c,  p.  408,  &c) 

2.  An  Achaean  and  a  friend  of  Diaeos,  whom 
he  assisted  as  much  as  he  could  in  hurrying  his 
countrymen  into  the  fatal  war  with  Rome,  which 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  Corinth.  (Polyb.  xL 
4.)  Respecting  a  third  Damocritus,  see  Dbmo- 
cRiTUs  in  fin.  [L.  S.] 

DAMO'CRITUS  (Aa^icptror),  a  Greek  histo- 
rian of  uncertain  date,  who,  according  to  Suidas(s.«.) 
wrote  two  works,  one  on  the  drawing  up  of  armies, 
and  the  other  on  the  Jews,  of  whom  he  related 
that  they  worshipped  the  head  of  an  ass,  and  that 
every  seventh  year  they  sacrificed  to  their  god 
some  foreigner  who  had  £aUen  into  their  hands. 
Eudoda  (p.  128)  further  attributes  to  him  A(9io- 
wueiip  UrrofAoM  Kot  iXAo,  but  nothing  further  is 
known  about  him.  [L.  S.] 

DAMO'CRITUS  or  DEMO'CRITUS  (Aa^of- 
Kptros,  Aii/juiKpiTos).  1.  A  statuary,  bom  at  Si- 
cyon,  was  a  pupil  of  Pison,  the  pupil  of  Amphion, 
the  pupil  of  Ptoliohus,  the  pupil  of  Critias  of 
Athens.  He  probably  flourished,  therefore,  about 
the  100th  Olympiad,  (b.  a  380.)  There  was  at 
Olympia  a  statue  by  him  of  Hippus  (or  Hippon), 
an  Eleian,  who  was  victor  in  boxing  among  the 
boys.  (Pans,  vi  3.  §  2.)  Pliny  mentions  a  Demo- 
critus,  who  made  statues  of  philosophers,  (xxxiv. 
8.  s.  19.  §  28.) 

2.  A  chaser  of  the  silver  goblets  which  were 
called  Rhodian.  (Ath.  xi.  p.  500,  b.)      [P.  S.] 

DAMO'OERON  {Aanoy4fmtf),  a  Greek  writer 
on  agriculture,  concerning  whom  nothing  at  all  is 
known,  although  fifteen  extracts  from  his  work 
are  still  extant  in  the  Geopotnca,  [L.  S.] 

DAMON  (A^mt).  I.  An  Athenian,  who 
joined  his  countryman  Philogenes  in  supplying 
ships  to  the  Phocians  and  leading  them  into  Asia 
at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  migration.  These  were 
the  settlers  by  whom  Phocaea  virus  founded.  (Paus. 
vii.  2, 3;  comp.  Herod,  i.  146;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  633.) 

2.  A  Pythagorean,  and  friend  of  Pythias  or 


Phintiaa,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
When  the  latter  was  condemned  to  die  for  a  plst 
against  Dionysius  I.  of  Syracuse,  he  asked  Imvs 
of  the  tyrant  to  depart  for  the  purpose  €i  anaugiag 
his  domestic  affiurs,  promisii^  to  6nd  a  tneaA 
who  would  be  pledge  fiv  his  appearanoe  at  the 
time  appointed  for  his  punishment.  To  the  sof^ 
prise  of  Dionysius,  Damon  nnheaitatii^y  tiftfed 
himself  to  be  put  to  death  instead  of  his  friend, 
should  he  fail  to  return.  Phintias  airived  jast  m 
time  to  redeem  Damon,  and  Dionysina  was  s» 
struck  with  this  instance  of  firm  friendship  on  bath 
sides,  that  he  pardoned  the  criminal,  and  fiiitrwstid 
to  be  admitted  as  a  third  into  their  bond  «f  hn- 
therhood.  (Died.  x.  Froffm,  3;  Tamblirh.  He. 
Pytk.  33;  Cic.  deOfrvl  10,  7h$c  QfnaL  ▼.  22; 
Val  Max.  iv.  7,  ExL  1.) 

3.  A  youth  of  Chaerooeia  and  a  deaoendaat  sf 
the  seer  Peripoltas,  by  whose  name  he  was  aks 
oalled.  Having  been  insulted  with  a  degrading 
proposal  by  a  Roman  oflker  who  was  wintering  at 
Chaeroneia,  he  engaged  in  his  cause  a  body  of  Us 
companions,  assassinated  the  Roman,  and  fled 
with  his  adherents  from  the  city.  The  fWfw 
neans,  alarmed  f(v  the  consequences,  cemiemaei 
him  to  death ;  but  Damon  ccmtinuing  to  defy  them 
successfully,  and  to  ravage  their  lands,  the  cmmcfl 
decoved  him  back  by  fkir  promises,  and  had  him 
murdered.  It  was  said,  Uiat  in  the  vapoor-bsdi 
where  he  was  killed  strange  sights  vrare  kag  sees 
and  strange  sounds  heard.  (PtoL  Cmu  1.)  [E.  E.] 

DAMON  (AiWr).  1.  Of  Athens,  a  ceb> 
brated  musician  and  sc^hist.  He  was  a  p^ 
of  Lamprus  and  Agathocles,  and  the  teadwr  flf 
Pericles,  with  wh(Hn  he  lived  on  the  most  intnatt 
terms.  Socrates  also,  who  esteemed  Ubs  voy 
highly,  is  said  to  have  profited  by  his  iutrao- 
tions.  (Cic.  de  OraL  u.  33;  Plat.  PtrkL  4; 
Diog.  lAert  iL  19.)  Damon  was  do  ovdinscy 
man.  His  penetration  and  acumen  are  partinfacly 
extolled  by  Plato  in  his  work  on  the  Repabfic, 
and  he  had  cultivated  his  intellectual  powtjs  hy 
constant  intercourse  with  the  most  distingaishid 
men  of  his  time,  such  as  Prodicos  and  ochcrt. 
His  influence  in  political  af&ira  vras  vesj  groDL 
In  his  old  age  he  was  banished  from  Athois,  pn- 
bably  on  account  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  piln 
tics.  Damon  maintained,  that  sim(dicity  was  the 
highest  law  of  music,  and  that  it  bod  a  very  iaii- 
mate  connexion  with  morality  and  the  doUay 
ment  of  man^s  nature.  (Pli^  Laekm^  p.  197,  d^ 
AlcUnad,  p.  1 18,  <i0  Rep,  iv.  p.  424,  c,  iiL  pL  4M; 
Plut.  AruUd,  1 ;  compare  Green  van  Primena, 
Protopoffrafkia  PUxUmca^  pp.  186 — 188.) 

2.  A  writer  of  proverbs,  geoeiaUy  called 
[Demon.]  (A.&) 

DAMON  (A4^i«r).     1.   Of 
anther  of  uncertain  datei,  who  wrote  a 
philosophen  (vtpl 
i.  40). 

2.  Of  Bynntinm,  wrote  a  vrock  on 
pUce,  from  which  an  extract  is  ipioted  by 
(r.//.iiLl4;comp.Athen.x.p.442.)  Plisy(l£. 
AT.  vii.  2)  spoks  of  a  Damon  who  wteam  to  hm 
written  on  Aethiopi^  (  ^  &) 

DAMO^PHYLE  (Ao^m^hX  a  lyrk 


of  Pamphylia,  was  the  pupil  and  oem| 
Sappho  (about  611  b.  c.).     Like  Sappks  she  m- 
structed  other  damsels.      bbe   conipa 
poems  and  hymns.    The  hymns  whi^ 
to  Artemis  at  Peiga  were  said  la  ha?* 
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posed  hj  ber  after  the  manner  of  the  Aeoliani  and 
Pamphylians.  (Philost.  VU.  ApoUom.  I  30.)  [P.  &] 
DAMO'PHILUSorDEM(yPHILUS,a  painter 
and  modeller  (places)  who,  with  Gorgasoa,  embel- 
lished the  temple  of  Ceres  by  the  Circus  Maximal 
at  R(Mne  with  works  of  art  in  both  departments, 
to  which  was  affixed  an  inscription  in  Greek 
Terses,  intimating  that  the  wOTks  on  the  right 
were  by  Damophilus,  those  on  the  left  by  Goigasus. 
(Plin.  xxxT.  12.  s.  45.)  This  temple  was  that 
of  Ceros,  Liber,  and  Libera,  which  was  Towed  by 
the  dictator  A.  Postmnius,  in  his  battle  with  the 
Latins,  b.  c.  496,  and  was  dedicated  by  Sp.  Cassius 
Yiscellinus  in  b.  c  493.  (Dionys.  vi.  17, 94 ;  Tac. 
Am»,  ii  49.)    See  Dsmophilus.  [P.  S.] 

DAM(yPHILUS  (Ao^i<(^»«Aos),  a  philosopher 
and  sophist,  was  broaght  up  by  JaHan,  who  was 
conaul  under  the  emperor  Marcus.  His  writinffs 
were  Tery  numerous  ;  the  following  were  found  m 
the  libivies  by  Suidas :  1.  ^i\o6i€Aos^  the  firsi 
book  of  which  was  upon  books  worth  haying  (irspl 
Jt^uHenHrwtf  fiiSxiwtf)^  and  was  addressed  to  Lollius 
Itfaximus  ;  2.  On  the  Lires  of  the  Ancients  (irtpl 
0Lotv  dpx^umv);  and  very  many  others.  (Suid. 
m.  V.  ;  Voss.  HiaL  Graee,  pp.  269,  270,  ed.  Wes- 
tennann.)  [P.  S.] 

DA'MOPHON  (Aofio^y),  a  sculptor  of  Mes- 
■ene,  was  the  only  Meseenian  artist  of  any  note. 
.  (Ptos.  ir.  31.  $  8.)    His  time  is  doubtful    Hevne 
mud  Winckelmann  place  him  a  little  later  than 
Phidias ;  Quatremere  de  Quincy  firom  b.  c.  340  to 
&  c  300.     Sillig  (CaiaL  Art,  s.  o.  Demophon)  ar- 
gnea,  from  the  met  that  he  adorned  Messoie  and 
Megalopolis  with  his  chief  works,  that  he  lived 
about  the  time  when  Messene  was  restored  and 
Megalopolis  was  built,  (b.  a  372 — 370.)    Pausa- 
niaa  mentions  the  following  woriu  of  IHimophon : 
At  Aegius  in  Achaia,  a  statue  of  Lucina,  of  wood, 
except  the  face,  hands,  and  toes,  which  were  of 
Pentelic  marble,  and  were,  no  doubt,  the  only 
parta  uncorered :  also,  statues  of  Hygeia  and  Aa- 
dejaua  in  the  shrine  of  Eileithyia  and  Asclepius, 
bearing  the  artistes  name  in  an  iambic  line  on  the 
baae  :  at  Messene,  a  statue  of  the  Mother  of  the 
Ooda,  in  Parian  marble,  one  of  Artemis  Laphria, 
and  aeTeial  marble  statues  in  the  temple  of  Ascle- 
pius :  at  Megalopolis,  wooden  statues  of  Hennes 
suid  Aphrodite,  with  fiu;eB,  hands,  and  toes  of  mar- 
ble, and  a  great  monolith  group  of  Despoena  (i  e. 
Cora)  and  Demeter,  seated  on  a  throne,  which  is 
fiiUy  described  by  Pausanias.    He  also  repaired 
Phuliaa^s  colossal  statue  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  the 
ivory  plates  of  which  had  become  loose.  (Paus.  iv. 
31.  §§  5,  6,  8,  viil  31.  §§  3,  5,  87.  §  2.)   (P.S.] 
£> AMOSTRATI A  (AcMUKrrparia),  a  courtezan 
of  the  emperor  Commodus,  who  sulwequently  be- 
came the  wife  of  Cleander,  the  £EtTOurite  of  the  em- 
peror. (Dion  Cass.  IxziL  12 ;  Clbandbb.)    [L.  S.] 
I>AM(ySTRATUS  (Ao^arparot),  a  person 
^rhoee  name  appears,  in  the  title  of  an  epigram  in 
the    Oreek  AnUiology  (Brunck,  Ami,  iL  259  ; 
Jacobs,  Atdh,  Grose,  ii.  235),  AcyuNrrpciTov  M- 
e^ffsa  Tius  v^fti^Sf  but  whether  he  was  the  author 
of  tli«  epigram,  or  the  person  who  dedicated  the 
atatoe  to  the  nymphs,  on  which  the  epigram  was 
£g0cri1>ed,  does  not  appear.    Reiske  supposed  that 
}i0    mi^ht  be  the  same  person  as  Demostratus,  a 
jl^yfUAii  senator,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  fishing 
fcxAA^s^^^)'  which  is  often  quoted  by  the  ancient 
writers*  and  who  lived  in  the  first  century  after 
ijhri^t*     (Jacobs,  Anih.  Graec.  xiii.  881 ;  Fabric 
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BdL  Graee.  ir.  p.  47I«  ed.  Hailes,  ziii.  p.  138, 
old.  edit.;  DiMOflTRATUS.)  [P.  S.] 

DAMOTELES  {Aatun4Kris).  1.  A  Spartan, 
through  whose  treachery,  accordmg  to  one  account, 
Cleomenes  was  defeated  by  Antigonus  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Sellasia,  &  c.  222.  (Phylarch.  op.  PluL 
ClMm,  28 ;  comp.  Polyb.  iL  65,  &c)  Damoteles 
is  said  in  Plutarch  to  have  had  the  office  of  com- 
mander of  the  Crypteia  (see  DkL  of  Ant,  $.  o.), 
which  would  qualify  him  for  the  senrice  of  recon- 
noitring assigned  to  him  by  Qeomenes  before  the 
engagement. 

2.  An  Aetolian,  was  one  of  the  ambassadors 
whom  his  countrymen,  by  the  advice  of  the  Athe- 
nians, sent  to  R<nne  in  &  c.  190  to  negotiate  with 
the  senate  for  peace.  He  returned  in  the  ensuing 
year  without  haring  accomplished  his  object  M. 
Fulvius,  the  consul,  having  crossed  over  from  Italy 
against  them,  the  Aetolians  once  more  despatched 
Damoteles  to  Rome;  but,  having  ascertained  on 
his  arrival  at  Leucas  that  Fulvius  was  on  his  way 
through  Epeirus  to  besiege  Ambrada,  he  thought 
the  embassy  hopeless,  and  returned  to  Aetolia. 
We  hear  of  him  again  among  those  who  came  to 
Fulvius  at  Ambracia  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was 
granted  by  the  consul  and  afterwards  ratified  by 
the  senate.  [Damis,  No.  2.]  (PolyU  xzi  3,  xxii. 
8,  9,  12,  13;  Liv.  xxxviu.  8.)  [E.  K] 

DAM(yXENUS  (Aa^e««t)  was  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  new  com^y,  and  perhaps  partly 
of  the  middle.  Two  of  his  plays,  entitled  Sorrpo- 
^t  and  *Emn6v  irffv0»y,  are  mentioned  by  Athe- 
naeus,  who  quotes  a  long  passage  from  the  former, 
and  a  few  lines  from  the  latter.  Elsewhere  he 
calls  him,  less  conectly,  Demozenus.  The  longer 
fragment  was  first  published,  with  a  Latin  version, 
by  Hugo  Orotius,  in  his  Eiecerpta  ex  TragoediU  et 
Comoedw  Graecu,  Par.  1626,  4to.  (Ath.  u 
p.  15,  b.,  iii.  p.  101,  £.,  xL  p.  469,  a.;  Suid.  t.  v.  ; 
Eudoc.  p.  131 ;  Meineke,  Hist,  Crit,  Com.  Graee. 
L  p.484,  &C.,  iv.  p.529,  Ac,  p.843, &c.)    [P.  S.] 

DANAE  (Aoydi;).  See  AcRiaius.  We  may 
add  here  the  story  which  we  meet  with  at  a  later 
time  in  Ital^^  and  according  to  which  Danae  went 
to  Italy,  built  the  town  of  Ardea,  and  married 
Pilumnus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Daunus,  the  ancestor  of  Tumus.  (Virg.  Aen,  vii. 
372,  409,  with  Servius's  note.)  [L.  S.] 

DANA'IDES  ( Aowl«ff),  the  fifty  daughters  of 
Danaiis,  whose  names  are  given  by  Apollodoms 
(ii  I.  §  5)  and  Hyginns  (Fab,  170),  though  they 
are  not  tiie  same  in  both  lists.  They  were  be- 
trothed to  the  fifty  sons  of  Aegyptus,  but  were 
compelled  by  their  &ther  to  promise  him  to  kill 
their  husbands,  in  the  first  night,  with  the  swords 
which  he  gave  them.  They  fulfilled  their  promise, 
and  cut  off  the  heads  of  their  husbands  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Hypemmestra  alone,  who  was  married  to 
Lyncens,and  who  spared  his  life.  (Pind.A^0m.  x.7.) 
According  to  some  accounts,  Amymone  and  Berbyce 
also  did  not  kill  their  husbands.  (Schol.  ad  rind. 
Ptfih.  ix.  200;  Eustath.  ad  Ditmys,  Perieg.  805.) 
Hypermnestia  was  punished  by  her  &ther  with  im- 
prisonment, but  was  afterwards  restored  to  her 
husband  Lynoeus.  The  Danai'des  buried  the  corpses 
of  their  victims,  and  were  purified  from  their  crime 
by  Hermes  and  Athena  at  the  command  of  Zeus. 
Dana'us  afterwards  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  hus- 
bands for  his  daughters,  and  he  invited  men  to 
public  contests,  in  which  his  daughters  were  given 
as  prizes  to  the  victors.    (PindC  Pyth,  ix.  117.) 
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Pindar  mentioiiB  only  fortT-eiglit  DuiaidM  at  hsr- 
ing  obtained  hnslMndB  in  thiB  manner,  for  Hypermr 
nettra  and  Amymone  are  not  included,  ainoe  the 
former  was  already  married  to  Lynceus  and  the 
latter  to  Poseidon.  Pausanias  (vii.  1.  §  3.  Comp. 
iii.  12.  §  2;  Herod.  iL  98)  mentions,  that  Auto- 
mate and  Scaea  were  married  to  Aichiteles  and 
Archander,  the  sons  of  Achaeus.  Accoiding  to 
the  Scholiast  on  Euripides  (HeaA,  886),  the  Da- 
nai'des  were  killed  by  Lynceus  together  with  their 
&ther.  Notwithstanding  their  purification  men- 
tioned in  the  earlier  writers,  later  poets  relate  that 
the  Danaides  were  punished  for  their  crime  in 
Hades  by  being  compelled  everlastingly  to  pour 
water  into  a  Teasel  foil  of  holes.  (Or.  MeU  ir.  462, 
H0nid,  xiv. ;  Horat  Carm.  iii.  11.  25 ;  TibolL  i 
S.  79 ;  Hygin.  FcJb.  168 ;  Serr.  ad  Aen.  x.  497.) 
Strabo  (TiiL  p.  371)  and  others  relate,  that  Danaiis 
or  the  Damudes  provided  Aigos  wiUi  water,  and 
for  this  reason  four  of  the  latter  were  wonhipped 
at  Aigos  as  divinities ;  and  this  may  possibly  be 
the  foundation  of  the  story  about  the  punishment 
of  the  Danaides.  Ovid  calls  them  by  &e  name  of 
the  Bolides,  from  their  gnmdfiuher,  Belus;  and 
Hexodotus  (iL  17 IX  following  the  tales  of  ^e 
^3rptians,  says,  that  they  brought  the  mysteries 
ofDemeter  Thesmophoros  from  Egypt  to  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  that  the  Peksgian  women  there  learned 
the  mysteries  from  them.  [L.  S.] 

DANAUS  (Aflva^s),  a  son  of  Belus  and  An- 
chinoe,  and  a  grandson  of  Poseidon  and  Libya. 
He  was  brother  of  Aegyptus,  and  fother  of  fi^ 
daughters,  and  the  myuiical  ancestor  of  the  Danai. 
(ApoUod.  iL  1,  §  4,  &C.)  According  to  the  com- 
mon story  he  was  a  native  of  Chemnis,  in  the 
Thebais  in  Upper  iigypt,  and  migrated  from 
thence  into  Greece.  (Herod,  ii  91.)  Behis  had 
given  Danaiis  Libya,  while  Aegyptus  had  obtained 
Arabia.  Danaiis  had  reason  to  think  that  the 
sons  of  his  brother  were  plotting  against  him,  and 
fear  or  the  advice  of  an  oracle  (Eustath.  ad  Hani. 
pw  37),  induced  him  to  build  a  large  ship  and  to 
embark  with  his  danghters.  On  his  flight  he  first 
landed  at  Rhodes,  where  he  set  up  ^an  image  of 
Athena  Lindia.  According  to  the  story  in  Hero- 
dotus, a  temple  of  Athena  was  built  at  Lindus  by 
the  danghters  of  Danaiis,  and  according  to  Strabo 
(ziv.  p.  654)  Tlepolemus  built  the  towns  of  Lin- 
dus, lalysus  and  Cameirus,  and  called  them  thus 
after  the  names  of  three  Dfmaides.  From  Rhodes 
Danaiis  and  his  daughters  sailed  to  Peloponnesus, 
and  landed  at  a  place  near  Lema,  which  was  after- 
wards called  from  this  event  Apobathmi.  (Pans, 
ii.  38.  §  4.)  At  Aigos  a  diroute  arose  between 
Danaiis  and  Gelanor  about  the  govemmoit,  and 
after  many  discussionB  the  people  deferred  the  de- 
cision of  the  question  to  the  next  day.  At  its 
dawn  a  wolf  rushed  among  the  cattle  and  killed 
one  of  the  oxen.  This  occurrence  was  to  the 
Aigives  an  event  which  seemed  to  announce  to 
them  in  what  manner  the  dispute  should  terminate, 
and  Danaiis  was  accordingly  made  king  of  Aigoa. 
Out  of  gratitude  he  now  built  a  sanctuary  of 
Apollo  Lydus,  who,  as  he  believed,  had  sent  the 
woE  (Pans.  iL  19.  §  3.  Comp.  Swv.  ad  Aen,  iv. 
377,  who  rdates  a  different  story.)  Danaiis  also 
erected  two  wooden  statues  of  Zeus  and  Artemis, 
and  dedicated  his  shield  in  the  sanctuary  of  Hera. 
(Pans.  iL  19.  §  6;  Hygin.  Foft.  170.)  He  is 
nirther  said  to  have  built  the  acropolis  of  Aigos 
and  to  have  provided  the  place  with  water  by  cUg- 
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ging  wcfls.  (Stiah.  L  pw  23»  viiL  Ob  371 ;  E» 
tath.  ad£fom.p.461.)  The  sons  of  Acgyptai  ii 
the  mean  time  had  followed  thdr  node  to  Axg« ; 
they  assured  him  of  their  peaoefid  wntiaeBts  tad 
sued  for  the  hands  of  his  dao^tera.  Daaaib  nSk 
miatrusted  them  and  remembered  the  canse  of  kit 
flight  from  his  country ;  however  he  gave  tka 
his  daoghtera  and  distributed  them  among  hit  m- 
phews  by  lot.  But  all  the  brides,  with  the  exoe^ 
tion  of  Hypemmestia  murdered  their  hndwads  bf 
the  command  of  their  fother.  [Daraidx^]  Ib 
aftertimes  the  Aigives  were  called  DaoaL  Whe- 
ther Danaiis  died  a  natural  death,  or  whcthv  ht 
was  killed  by  Lynceus,  his  son-in^aw,  is  a  poiat 
on  which  the  various  traditions  are  not  ^mad, 
but  he  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Azgoa,  sad 
his  tomb  in  the  *gora  of  Aigos  was  shewn  then  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Pausanias.  (iL  20.  §  4  ;  Stah 
viiL  p.  371.)  Statues  of  Danaoa,  HypezmnHtis 
and  Lynceus  were  seen  at  Ddipki  by  PaaaasiH. 
(x.  10.  §  2.)  [L.  &] 

DA'PHITAS  or  DA'PHIDAS  (A^i^fre  « 
Aof^os),  a  grammarian  and  qngrammatiat  of  Td- 
messus,  of  whom  Suidas  says,  that  he  wrote  ^aiaat 
Homer,  accusing  him  of  lalsdiood  in  saying  that 
the  Athenians  went  to  the  Trojan  war.  Ha  «m 
a  reviler  of  all  men,  and  did  not  apaie  even  6a 
gods.  He  put  a  trick  upon  the  Ddphian  acade, 
aa  he  thought,  by  inquiring  whether  he  ihoeU 
find  hia  hoive.  The  anawer  waa,  that  he  ihoeU 
find  it  aoon.  Upon  thia,  he  dedaied  that  he  ki 
never  had  a  horae,  much  leaa  lost  one.  Bat  Aa 
oiade  proved  to  be  true,  fior  on  his  letem  hma 
he  waa  aeiied  by  Attalna,  the  king  of  Fi  igaiaiii, 
and  thrown  headlong  from  a  rock,  the  aaiM  of 
which  waa  twwos^  harm.  (Snid.  «.  «.  Aaffrw; 
comp.  Cic  de  Fat.  3;  VaL  Max.  L  8,  ext  $  1) 
Stndxs  in  speaking  of  Magnesia,  mentioos  ame»- 
tain  over  against  it,  named  Thonx,  on  which  it 
was  said  that  Daphitas  vras  crndfied  %at  w^b% 
the  kings  in  two  verses,  which  he  pieaervea.  £ 
also  mentiona  the  oiade,  but,  of  eoorae,  ae  playiag 
upon  the  word  BdfoJ^  instead  of  SnnK(xiv.  pi^X 
The  distich  preserved  by  Strsho  is  idao  iadadad 
in  the  Greek  Anthokigy.  (Bnm^  AmL  in.  f. 
330;  Jacoba,  iL  p.  39.)  [P.  S.] 

DAPHNAEA  and  DAPHNAEUS  (fti^pira 
and  Ao^Muof ),  surnames  of  Aitenda  awl  Ajiali 
respectively,  derived  from  3c(^m|,  a  hurd, 
was  sacred  to  Apollo.  In  the  case  of 
is  uncertain  why  she  bore  that  sonH 
was  perhaps  merely  an  allusion  to  her  statae 
made  of  laurd-wood  (Pane.  iiL  24.  §  6  ;  Stnh. 
xvL  p.  760 ;  Phfloatr.  VU.  ApoUam,  L  16  ;  Ea- 
trop.  vL  1 1 ;  Justin,  xv.  4.)  [L.  & j 

DAPHNAEUS  (Ao^pwms),  a  Syncaaaau  eae 
of  the  leadera  of  the  popular  party  in  that  dstf 
after  the  death  of  DiocW    He  was  afppju^^  •• 


it 
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command  the  troopa  aent  by  the  Syracwaaa,  tqer^ 
ther  with  their  Sicilian  and  Italian  alfiea,  te  mt 
relief  of  Agrigentum,  when  it  waa  beakged  by  the 
Carthaginiana,  a.  o.  406.  He  at  first  dufcaltil  the 
fi>roe  de^atched  by  Himiloo  to  oppoae  hisadi 
but  waa  unable  to  avert  the  fiiU  cf 
and  conaequently  ahaied  in  the  uDpopolarity  < 
by  that  event,  and  was  depoaed,  ton»lber  wiA  4^ 
other  generala,  on  the  motian  of  Diaqraioa.  Aa 
aoon  aa  the  ktter  had  estahliahfd  hima^  m  f^ 
anpieme  oomiDwiHl,  ho  mminw^^i  ^n 
the  people,  and  procured  the  execntiaa  «f 
naeus  together  with  hia  late  mlkagin,  *" 
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Aeoording  to  AriitoUe,  the  great  wealtli  of  Dsph- 
Daeu  had  made  him  an  object  of  jealousy  with 
the  lower  populace.  (Died.  ziiL  86,  87,  92,  96 ; 
Arift  FoL  T.  5.)  [E.  H.  R] 

DAPHNE  (Adimi\  a  &ir  maiden   who   is 
mixed  up  with  various  traditions  about  ApoUo. 
Aceoiding  to  Paosanias  (x.  5.  §  3)  she  was  an 
Orees  and  an  ancient  priestess  of  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle to  which  the   had  been   appointed  by  Ge. 
Diodorus  (iy.  66)  describes  her  as  the  daughter 
of  Teiresias,  who  is  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Manto.    She  was  made  prisoner  in  the  war  of 
the  Epigoni  and  given  as  a  present  to  Apollo.    A 
third  Daj^e  is  called  a  daughter  of  the  riyer- 
ffod  Ladon  in  Arcadia  by  Oe    (Pans.  viiL  20. 
§  1  ;  TzetL  ad  L^oopL  6  ;  Philostr.  ViL  ApoOon, 
i.   16),  or  of  the  riyep*god  Peneius  in  Thessaly 
(Or.  Mei,  i.  452  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  203),  or  lastly  of 
AmycUu.  (Parthen.  Eroi,  15.)   She  was  extremely 
beautiful  and  was  loved  and  pursued  by  Apollo. 
When  on  the  point  of  being  overtaken  by  him, 
she  pfByed  to  her  mother,  Oe,  who  opened  the  earth 
and  received  her,  and  in  order  to  console  Apollo 
»he  created  the  ever-green  laurel-tree  {ZStpini)^  of 
the  boughs  of  which  Apollo  made  himself  a  wreatL 
Another  story  relates  that  Leudppus,  the  son  of 
Oenomaiis,  Vxna  of  Pisa,  was  in  love  with  Daphne 
and  approached  her  in  the  disguise  of  a  maiden 
and  thus  hunted  with  her.    But  Apollo*s  jealousy 
caoaed  his  discovery  during  the  bath,  and  he  was 
killed  by  the  nymphs.    (Pans,  viiu  20.  §  2  ;  Par- 
then.  L  e,)    According  to  Ovid  (MeL  I  452,  &c.) 
Ddq^ine  m  her  flight  from  ApoUo  was  metamor- 
phoeed  herself  into  a  buirel-tree.  [L.  S.] 

DAPHNIS  (Aa^(i),  a  Sicilian  hero,  to  whom 
the  InTention  of  bucolic  poetry  is  ascribed.    He  is 
called  a  son  of  Hermes  by  a  nymph  (Diod.  iv.  84), 
or  merely  the  beloved  of  Hermes.    ( Adian,  V,  H, 
X.  18.)     Ovid  (MeL  iv.  275)  calls  him  an  Idaean 
shepherd ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that 
&Tul  connected  him  with  either  the  Phrygian  or 
the  Cretan  Ida,  since  Ida  signifies  any  woody 
mountain.  (Etym.  Magn.  f.  o.)    His  story  runs  as 
follows:    The  nymph,  his  mother,  exposed  him 
when  an  infiwt  in  a  charming  valley  in  a  laurel 
grorey  from  which  he  received  his  name  of  Daph- 
TOM,  and  for  which  he  is  also  called  the  &vourite  of 
Apollo.     (Serv.  ad  Virg,  Edog,  x.  26.)    He  was 
brought  np  by  nymphs  or  shepherds,  and  he  him- 
self became  a  idiepherd,  avoiding   the  bustling 
erowde  of  men,  and  tending  his  flocks  on  mount 
Aetna  winter  and  summer.    A  Naiad  (her  name 
ie  different  in  difierent  writers,  Echenais,  Xenea, 
Nomia,  or  Lyee, — Parthen.  Erot.  29  ;  SchoL  ad 
ThtoerU.  L  65,  vii.  73 ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Edog,  viii. 
68  ;     Phykig.  ad  Virg,  Edog,  t.  20)  fell  in  love 
with  bim,  and  made  him  promise  never  to  form  a 
connexion  with  any  other  maiden,    adding  the 
threat  that  he  should  become  blind  if  he  violated 
hia  TOW.     For  a  time  the  handsome  Daphnis  re- 
•iated  an  the  numerous  temptations  to  which  he 
waa  exposed,  but  at  last  he  foigot  himself,  having 
boen  nmde  intoxicated  by  a  princess.    The  Naiad 
iKcordingly  punished  him  with  blindness,  or,  as 
others  relate,  changed  him  into  a  stone.    Previous 
to  thia  time  he  had  composed  bucolic  poetiy,  and 
with  it  delisted  Artemis  during  the  chase.    Ac- 
cording to  others,  Stesichorus  made  the  fiite  of 
Uiaphnia  the  theme  of  his  buodic  poetry,  which 
waa  the  earliest  of  its  kind.    After  having  become 
bliad,    he  invoked  his  father  to  help  him.    The 
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god  accordingly  raised  him  up  to  heaTen*  and 
caused  a  well  to  gush  forth  on  tlie  spot  where  this 
happened;  The  well  bore  the  name  of  Daphnis, 
and  at  it  the  Sicilians  offered  an  annual  saoifioe. 
(Serv.  ad  Virg,  Ed.  t.  20.)     Phyhugyrius,  on  tiie 


passage,  states,  that  Daphnis  tried  to  console 
hims^  in  his  blindness  by  songs  and  playing  on 
the  flute,  but  that  he  did  not  live  long  after ;  and 
the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus  (viiL  93)  relates,  that 
Daphnis,  while  wandering  about  in  his  blindness, 
fell  from  a  steep  rock.  Somewhat  difiierent  ac- 
counts are  contamed  in  Servius  {ad  Virg,  Edog. 
viiL  68)  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Idyls  of 
Theocritus.  [L.S.] 

DAPHNIS,  a  Greek  omtor,  of  whom  a  frag- 
ment in  a  Latin  Torsion  is  preserved  in  Rutiliua 
Lupus  {de  Fig.  Sent,  15),  and  whose  name  Pithoens 
wrongly  altered  into  Dsphnidina  No  particnlara 
are  known  about  him.  (Ruhnken,  ad  RuiiL  Letp. 
p.  52,  and  Hid,  OnL  OraL  Oraee.  p.  93.)   [L.S.] 

DAPHNIS,  an  architect  of  Miletus,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Paeonius,  built  a  temple  to  Apollo 
at  Miletus,  of  the  Ionic  order.  (Vitruv.  viL  Praef, 
16.)  He  lived  later  than  CHEaaiPHnoN,  since 
Paeonius  was  said  to  have  finished  the  temple  of 
Artemis  at  Ephesua,  which  was  begun  by  Chersi- 
phion.  (Vitruv.  l,e.)  [P.  S.] 

DAPHNaPATES,  THEODO'RUS  (efrf««^f 
Ao^yomfinff),  an  eccksiastical  writer,  who  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  after  Christ. 
He  is  called  a  patrician  and  sometimes  magister, 
and  was  invested  with  the  office  of  primm  a  eeer^ 
fw  at  the  court  of  Constantinople.  He  seems  to 
have  written  a  history  of  Byiantium  (Joan.  Scy- 
litses,  Praef,;  Cedren.  Hi$L  p.  2),  but  no  distinct 
tnoes  of  it  are  left.  Of  his  many  theological  writ- 
ings two  only  are  printed,  vis.  1.  An  oration  upon 
the  transfer  of  the  hand  of  John  the  B^tist  from 
Antioch  to  Constantinople,  which  took  place  in 
A.  o.  956.  The  year  after,  when  the  anniversary 
of  this  event  was  celebrated,  Theodorus  delivered 
his  oration  upon  it.  A  Latin  translation  of  it  is 
printed  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  under  the  29th  of 
August  The  Greek  original,  of  which  MSS.  are 
extant  in  several  libraries,  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished. 2.  Apantkumata,  that  is,  extracts  from 
various  works  of  St  Chrjrsostom,  in  thirty-three 
chapters.  They  are  printed  in  the  editions  of  the 
works  of  St  Chrysostom,  vol.  vii.  p.  669,  ed.  Savil- 
lius,  and  vol.  vi  p.  663,  ed.  Ducaeus.  (Fabric 
BibL  Graec  x.  p.  385,  &&;  Cave,  HieL  Xtt  ii.  p. 
316,  ed.  London,  1698.)  [L.  S.] 

DAPHNUS  (A^^MsX  a  physician  of  Ephesua, 
who  is  introduced  by  Athenaeus  in  his  Deipnoso- 
phistae  (up.  1 )  as  a  contemporary  of  Galen  in  the 
second  century  after  Christ  [W.  A.  G.] 

DAPYX  (Acfaru(),  the  chief  of  a  tribe  of  the 
Geta&  When  Crassus  was  in  Thrace,  b.  c.  29, 
Roles,  another  chief  of  the  Getae,  was  at  war  with 
Dapyx,  and  called  in  the  assistance  of  Crassus. 
Dapyx  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  take  refiige  in 
a  stronghold,  where  he  was  besieged.  A  Greek, 
who  was  in  the  phice,  betrayed  it  to  Crassus,  and 
as  soon  as  the  Getae  perceiTed  the  treachery,  they 
killed  one  another,  that  they  might  not  fidl  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Dapyx  too  ended  hif 
life  on  that  day.  (Dion  Cass.  IL  26.)       [L.  S.] 

DAHDANUS  (AapSoyos),  a  son  of  Zeus  and 
Ekctra,  the  daughter  of  Atlas.  He  vras  the  bro- 
ther of  Jasus,  Jasius,  Jason,  or  Jasion,  Aetion  and 
Harmonia,  and  his  native  place  in  the  various  tnr 
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ditioDt  it  Araidia,  Crate,  TroM,  or  Italr.  {Sen, 
ad  Vkg,  Am,  m,  167.)  Dtfdanut  is  the  mythi- 
cal anoettor  of  the  Trojaiu,  and  through  them  of 
the  RoouuiB.  It  is  necesiary  to  distinffaish  be- 
tween the  eaiiier  Oraek  legends  and  the  later  ones 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  poetry  of  Italy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  fbnner,  he  was  married  to  Chryte,the 
daughter  of  Palas,  in  Arcadia,  who  bore  hun  two 
sons,  Idaeos  and  Deimas.  These  sons  ruled  for  a 
time  over  the  kingdom  of  Athu  in  Arcadia,  bat  then 
they  separated  on  account  of  a  great  flood,  and  the 
falamitTff  resulting  firom  it.  Deimas  remained  in 
Arcadia,  while  Idaeus  emigrated  with  his  fiither, 
Dardanus.  They  firrt  arrived  in  Samothraoe, 
which  was  henceforth  called  Dardania,  and  after 
having  established  a  colony  there,  they  went  to 
Phrygia.  Here  Dardanus  received  a  tract  of  land 
firom  lung  Teucms,  on  which  ho  built  the  town  of 
Dardanus.  At  his  marnaae  with  Chryse,  she  had 
brought  him  as  a  dowry  the  palladia  and  saaa  of 
the  great  gods,  whose  worship  she  had  learned,  and 
which  worship  Dardanus  introduced  into  Samothrsce, 
though  without  making  the  people  acquainted  with 
the  names  of  the  gods.  Servius  (ad  Aem,  viiL  285) 
states,  that  he  also  instituted  the  Salii  in  Samo- 
thrace.  When  ho  went  to  Phrygia  he  took  the 
images  of  the  gods  with  him;  and  when,  after 
fonning  the  plan  of  founding  a  town,  he  consulted 
the  OTKle,  he  was  told,  among  other  things,  that 
the  town  should  remain  Invincible  as  long  as  the 
sacred  dowry  of  his  wife  should  be  preserved  in 
the  country  under  the  protection  of  Athena.  After 
the  death  of  Dardanus  those  palladia  (others  men- 
tion only  one  palladium)  were  carried  to  Troy  by 
his  descendants.  When  Chryse  died,  Dardanus 
married  Bateia,  the  daughter  of  Teucrus,  or  Arisbe 
of  Crete,  by  idiom  he  became  the  fether  of  Erich- 
thonius  ai^  Idaea.  (Horn.  IL  zx.  215,  Ac;  Apol- 
lod.  iu.  12.  $  1,  Ac,  15.  §  3;  Dionys.  i  61, 
&c;  Lyoophr.  1302;  EustatL  ad  IL  ^  1204; 
Conoo.  Narr,  21 ;  Strab.  viL  p.  881 ;  Pans.  viL  4. 
§  8,  19. 1  3;  Died.  iv.  49  ;  Serv.  adAem,  I  82.) 

Acceding  to  the  Italian  traditions,  Dardanus 
was  the  son  of  Corythus,  an  Etruscan  prince  of 
Corythus  (Cortona),  or  of  Zeus  by  the  wife  of 
Corythus.  (Serv.  ad  Aem,  ix.  1 0,  viL  207.)  In  a 
battle  with  ihe  Aborigines,  Dardanus  lost  his  hel- 
met (fc^pvf ) ;  and  although  he  was  already  beaten, 
he  led  his  troops  to  a  fire«h  attack,  in  order  to  re- 
cover his  hehnet  He  sained  Uie  victory,  and 
called  the  place  where  uis  happened  Corythus. 
He  afterwards  emigrated  with  his  brother  Jasius 
from  Etruria.  Dardanus  went  to  Phrygia,  where 
be  founded  the  Dardanian  kingdom,  and  Jasius 
went  to  Samothrace,  after  ther  had  previously 
dirided  the  Penates  between  themselves.  (Serv. 
adAem,m.  15,  167, 170,  vii  207,  210.)  There 
are  four  other  mythical  personages  of  the  name  of 
Daidanus.  (Hom.  /Z.  zz.  459 ;  Eustath.  ad  IL 
pp.  880, 1697;  Pans,  viii  24.  §  2.)       [L.  S.] 

DA'RDANUS  (A(ff)8aM»t).  1.  A  Stoic  phUo- 
Bopher  and  contemporary  of  Antiochus  of  Ascalon 
(about  B.  a  110),  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Stoic  school  at  Athens  together  with  Mneearchus. 
(Cic.  Aead,  iL  22;  Zumpt,  Ueber  dm  Bettamd  der 
PkUo9.  Sekulm  m  AOm,  p.  80.) 

2.  A  Greek  sophist,  a  native  of  Assyria,  is 
mentioned  by  Philostretus  (  Vii,  Soph,  ii  4)  as  the 
teacher  of  Antiochus  of  Aegae,  according  to  which 
he  must  have  lived  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ  [L.  S.] 
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DAllDANUS  {AdpB€trmt)y  the  fond  h  it- 
scent  from  Aeaenlapins,  the  aon  of  SestntB  U 
and  the  fother  of  Crisamb  L,  who  fived  pnUUr 
in  the  eleventh  century  b.  c  (Jo.  TBetae^  Oi, 
vu. /fttt  155,  in  Fabric.  BibL  Grate,  vQLxD.^ 
680,  ed.  vet)  [ W.  A  a] 

DAREIUS  or  DABl'VS  (Amptm,  U^mm. 

Ctea,  Heb.  VTCnn,  i  e,  Daryavesh),  theiaiBerf 


several  kinn  of  Persia,  like  sudi 
general,  it  is  no  doubt  a  significant  tide.  Hoo- 
dotns  (vi  98)  says  that  it  means  ^^(tiv;  bittle 
meaning  of  this  Greek  word  ia  doobtfol  Sow 
take  it  to  be  a  form  fithricated  by  Herodotn  tis- 
self;  for  ^|tM  or  »pi»rnfc»,  fiom  the  root  <VT  l^)* 
meaning  the  person  who  ooUetes  great  tidagt;  be. 
it  is  more  probably  derived  from  ^fya  (wfr—l 
in  the  sense  of  He  rwler.  In  modem  Pasn 
Dora  or  I>arti6  means  Jbn2,whidi  appwachttiar 
near  to  the  form  seen  in  the  Persepofitu  jua^ 
tion,  DarmA  or  DaryuA  (where  the  si  »  » 
doubt  an  adjective  tennination),  as  well  sststW 
Hebrew  form.  Precisely  the  same  resalt  a  * 
tained  from  a  passage  of  Strabo  (scyi  p.  785).  v^ 
mentions,  among  the  changes  which  nsmei  ^^ 
in  passing  from  one  language  to  anockt  ^ 
Aopcibf  is  a  corruption  of  Aap«<i(«v<,  or,  si  Cha- 
sms has  conected  it,  of  Ai^hcb^vis,  that  is  ^f^ 
This  view  also  explains  the  fiwm  Aa^asiit  ^ 
byCtesias.  The  introduction  of  the  jr  sood  lA^ 
the  r  in  these  fonns  is  explained  \j  QniM 
Some  writen  have  fiuxded  that  Hero^itai,  is  «r 
ing  that  Aopsibf  means  ^tfifs,  and  tiMt  8^ 
means  dp^Zor ,  was  influenced  in  the  dwaec  d  b 
words  by  their  resemblance  to  the  naaiet ;  wi 
they  add,  as  if  it  were  a  mattn  of  eoane,  ^ 
simple  foct,  which  contradicU  their  nocka,  ^ 
the  order  of  correspondence  must  be  m^^ 
(BShr,  Anmd,  ad  loc.)  The  matter  is  foDr  ^ 
cussed  in  Grotefond's  Beik^  mu  Hmtm^  H^ 
{Athiie  Retearckety  voL  ii.  Append.  iL)  _  _ 
1.  Darkius  I.,  the  ddest  son  of  Hy*J 
{pm$kup\  was  one  of  the  seven  Peniaa  dui^v* 
destroyed  the  usurper  SMxaDia,  after  whoie*^ 
Dareius  obtained  the  throne.  He  was  s  w^ 
of  the  royal  fiunily  of  the  Achaemenidae  (Berc 
I  209),  in  a  branch  coUateral  to  that  of  C7i» 
The  meaning  of  the  genealogy  given  by  X«ff 
(Herod.  viL  11)  seems  to  be  this: 

Achaemenes. 

Teispes. 


Cambyi 
Cyrus. 


Atosaa^ 


I 

Cambyses.     Smerdis. 


When  Cyrus  undertook  his  expedition  sgasH^ 
Massagetae,  Dareius,  who  was  then  aboot  tvo^ 
yean  old,  was  left  in  Persis,  of  wkkh  coastiT  ts 
fruther  Hystaspes  was  satrap.  The  night  tA^* 
passage  of  the  Araxes,  Crns  dreamt  tkat  be  ^ 
Dareius  with  wings  on  his  sheoMcn,  thej"^ 
which  overshadowed  Ana  v^  the  olhcr  fi^ 
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Infefring  that  Dareini  had  fonned  a  oompimcy 
againtt  Elm,  Cynu  aent  back  Hystaapes  into  Penis 
to  watch  bia  ion.  (Herod.  L  209, 210.)  Dareins 
attended  Cambjrset  to  Egypt  as  one  of  his  body- 
guard. (Herod.  iiL  139 ;  Syloson.)  After  the 
detection  of  the  impostaro  of  the  Magian,  Dareins 
went  to  Snsa  jnst  at  the  time  when  &t  conspiracy 
against  the  usurper  was  formed,  and  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  six  other  conspirators,  who,  by  his 
advice,  resolred  to  act  without  delay.  [Smsbdis.] 
The  discussions  among  the  Persian  chiefs,  which 
«uoed  upon  the  death  of  the  Magian,  ended  in 
fiiToor  of  the  monarchical  form  S[  goremment, 
which  was  advocated  by  Dareins,  and  Dareins 
himself  was  chosen  to  the  kingdom  by  a  sign, 
which  had  been  agreed  on  by  the  conspirators,  and 
which  Dareins,  with  the  aid  of  his  groom  Oebarea, 
contrived  to  obtain  for  himselfy  B.  a  621.  This  ac- 
count, instead  of  being  a  fiction,  is  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  Persian  religion. 
(Heeien*s  Atiaiie  Reteankes,  iL  p.  350;  comp. 
Tac  Otrm,  10.) 

The  usurpation  of  Smerdis  seems  to  haye  been 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Medes  to  regain 
their  supremacy.     The  conspirators  against  him 
were  noble  Persians,  and  in  all  probability  the 
chiefe  of  Persian  tribes.    Their  discussion  about 
the  fonn  of  government  to  be  adopted  is  evidently 
related  by  Herodotus  according  to  Greek  rather 
than  Oriental  notions.    The  proposition  to  share 
the  supreme  power  among  themselves  seems  to  be 
what  Herodotus  means  by  an  aristocracy,  and  this 
scheme  may  be  traced  in  the  privileges  for  which 
the  coaspixBton  afterwards  stipiilated  with  Dareins, 
bat  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  sense  a 
deraocracy  could    haye    been   proposed.    At  all 
events,  the  accession  of  Dareins  confirmed  both  the 
supremacy  of  the  Persians,  and  the  monarchical 
fonn  of  goTemment   The  other  conspirators  stipu- 
lated for  free  admission  to  the  king  at  all  times, 
with  one  exception,  and  for  the  sdection  of  his 
wives  fipom  their  fiunilies.    A  dispute  soon  arose 
respecting  the  exercise  of  the  former  privilege  be- 
tween the  royal  servants  and  Intaphemes,  one  of 
the  seven ;  amd  Dareins,  thinking,  from  the  con- 
duct of  Int^hemes,  that  a  conspiracy  had  been 
fonned  against  himself^  put  him  to  death  with  all 
his  male  reUtions  except  two.    (Herod.  iiL  118, 
119.)     He  henceforth  enjoyed  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  his  throne;  but  we  find  the  seven  em- 
ployed in  distant  governments  and  expeditions. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Dareius  that  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Persian  empire  was  effected,  so  for  at 
least  aa  it  ever  was ;  for  in  truth  it  never  possessed 
a  sure  principle  of  cohesion.    Cyrus  and  Cambyses 
had  been  engaged  in  continual  wars,  and  their 
conquests  had  added  to  the  Persian  empire  the 
whole  of  Asia  (up  to  India  and  Scythia),  except 
Arabia.     (Herod.  iiL  88.)     After  strengthening 
himself  by  alliances  with  the  royal  house,  firom 
which  he  took  three  wives,  namely,  the  two  daugh- 
ten  of  Cyrus,  Atossa  and  Artystone,  and  Parmys, 
the  daughter  of  Cyruses  son  Smerdis,  and  with  the 
chief  of  the  seven,  Otanes,  whose  daughter  Phae- 
dime  he  married,  and  after  erecting  a  monument 
to  cdebiate  his  acquisition  of  the  kingdom,  he  be- 
gan to  set  in  order  the  affiiirs  of  his  vast  empire, 
whiih  he  divided  into  twenty  satrapies,  assigning 
to  each  its  amount  of  tribute.     Pends  proper  was 
exempted  from  all  taxes,  except  those  which  it  had 
fonnerly  been  used  to  pay.    From  the  attention  | 
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which  he  paid  to  his  revenues,  and  from  his  love  of 
money,  Dareius  was  called  by  the  Persians  KdmiKos. 
(iiL  89,  117.)  A  detailed  account  of  his  satrapiei 
and  revenues  is  given  by  Herodotus.  (iiL  90,  &c) 
His  ordinary  residence  was  at  Susa,  which  he 
greatly  improved.  ( Aelian,  A''.  ^.  L  69 ;  Plin.  H.  N» 
vL  27.  s.  31.) 

The  seven  months  of  the  reign  of  Smerdis  had 
produced  much  confusion  throughout  the  whole 
empire.  His  remission  of  all  taxes  for  three  years, 
if  It  be  true,  must  have  caused  Dareius  some 
trouble  in  reimposing  them.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  govemon  of  the  provinces  would  seize  the 
opportunity  to  assume  a  sort  of  independence.  We 
have  an  example  in  the  conduct  of  Oroetas,  the 
governor  of  Sardis,  who,  in  addition  to  his  cruel 
and  treacherous  murder  of  Polycrates  and  other 
acts  of  tyranny,  put  to  death  a  noble  Persian, 
Mitrobatea,  the  governor  of  Dascylium  in  Bithynia, 
with  his  son,  and  killed  a  royal  messenger  whom 
Dareius  sent  to  rebuke  him.  Dareius  was  pre- 
vented from  marching  against  Oroetas  in  person, 
on  account  of  his  recent  accession  to  the  throne 
and  the  power  of  the  offender;  but  one  of  hia 
courtiers,  named  Bagaeus,  efifocted  the  death  of 
Oroetas  by  gaining  over  his  body-guard  of  1000 
Persians.  In  consequence  of  this  event  the  Greek 
physician  Democedes  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dareius, 
and  cured  him  of  a  sprained  ankle,  and  was  estab- 
lished at  his  court — a  most  important  event  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  for  Democedes  used  his  in- 
fluence with  Atossa  to  penuade  Dareius  to  attack 
Greece.  [Dbmocbdbs.]  Dareius  sent  him,  with 
fifteen  noble  Penians,  to  examine  the  coasts  of 
Greece,  of  which  they  made  a  sort  of  map.  De- 
mocedes escaped  from  his  companions,  who,  after 
a  great  variety  of  adventures,  got  back  safe  to 
Dareius.    (Herod,  iii.  135—138.) 

The  great  struggle  between  the  despotism  of 
Asia  and  the  freedom  of  Europe  was  now  be- 

Ciing.  The  successive  rulen  of  Western  Asia 
long  desired  to  extend  their  dominion  across* 
the  Aegean  into  Greece;  but  both  Croesus  and 
Cyrus  had  been  prevented  from  making  the  at- 
tempt, the  former  by  the  growth  of  the  Persian 
power,  the  hitter  by  his  wan  in  Central  Asia. 
Dareius,  who  already,  as  seen  in  the  dream  of 
Cyrus,  overshadowed  Asia  with  one  wing,  now 
began  to  spread  the  other  over  Europe.  He 
attacked  Samos  under  the  pretext  of  restoring 
Syloson,  but  his  further  designs  in  that  quarter 
were  interrupted  by  the  revolt  of  the  Babylonians, 
who  had  profited  by  the  period  of  confusion  which 
followed  the  death  of  Cambyses  to  make  every 
preparation  for  rebellion.  After  a  siege  of  twenty 
months,  Babylon  was  taken  by  a  stratagem  of 
ZoPTRUS,  and  was  severely  punished  for  its  revolt, 
probably  about  B.C.  516. 

The  reduction  of  Babylon  was  soon  followed  by 
Dareius's  invasion  of  Scythia  (about  b.  c  513,  or 
508  according  to  Wesseling  and  Clinton).  The 
cause  of  this  expedition  is  very  obscure.  Herodo- 
tus (iv.  1, 83)  attributes  it  to  the  desire  of  Dareius 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  Scythians  for  their  inva- 
sion of  Media  in  the  time  of  Cyaxarks, — fiir  too 
remote  a  cause,  though  very  probably  used  as  a 
pretext.  Ctesias  says,  that  on  the  occasion  of  a 
predatory  incursion  into  Scythia  by  the  satrap  of 
Cappadocia,  the  Scythian  king  had  sent  a  letter  of 
defiance  to  Dareius,  and  that  this  provoked  him  to 
the  war.    The  only  rational  motives  which  can 
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now  be  anigned  an  the  desire  of  coibing  tribes 
which  had  been,  and  might  be  again,  dangerous  to 
the  empire,  espeeiaUy  during  the  projected  invasion 
of  Greece ;  and  perhaps  too  of  Uying  open  the  way 
to  Greece  b j  the  conqnest  of  Thiaoe.  The  details 
of  the  expedition  also  are  difficult  to  trace.  Da- 
reius  crossed  the  Thracian  Bosporus  by  a  bridge 
of  boats,  the  work  of  Mandroclm,  a  Samian  en- 
gineer,  and  commemorated  his  passage  bv  setting 
up  two  pillars,  on  which  the  names  of  the  tribes 
composing  his  army  were  recorded  in  Greek  and 
Assyrian  letters.  Thence  he  marched  through 
ThiBce  to  the  delta  of  the  Danube,  where  he  found 
a  bridge  of  boats  already  formed  by  his  fleet,  which 
had  been  sent  round  in  the  mean  time  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  This  bridge  he  would  have  broken 
up  after  the  passage  of  his  army ;  but  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Goes,  the  commander  of  the  forces  of  Myti- 
lene,  he  left  it  guarded  by  the  Greeks,  many  of 
whom  served  in  his  fleet,  under  their  tyrants,  with 
orders  to  break  it  up  if  he  did  not  return  within 
sixty  days.  The  sixty  davs  ekqised,  and  Milti- 
ADKS,  the  tyrant  of  the  Thiadan  Chersonese,  en- 
deavoured to  prevail  on  his  fellow  oflicen  to  take 
Dareios  at  his  word,  and  thus  to  cut  off  his  retreat; 
but  H1RTIAXU8,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  pointed  out 
the  probability  that,  if  so  serious  a  blow  were  inflicted 
on  the  Persian  power,  they,  the  tyrants,  who  were 
protected  by  Persia,  must  fiklL  The  bridge  was 
therefore  preserved,  but  a  feint  was  made  of  de- 
stroying it,  in  order  to  deceive  the  Scythians,  who 
were  thus  rendered  less  active  in  the  pursuit  of 
Dareias.  The  king  was  now  in  full  retreat,  his 
expedition  having  entirely  foiled,  through  the  im- 
possibility of  bringing  the  Scythians  to  an  engage- 
ment. If  we  are  to  believe  Herodotus,  he  had 
penetrated  for  into  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  yet 
he  had  not  been  much  distressed  for  provisions ; 
and  he  recrossed  the  Danube  with  so  large  an 
army,  that  he  detached  a  force  of  eighty  thousand 
men  for  the  conquest  of  Thrace,  under  Megabasus, 
who  subdued  that  country  and  Paeonia,  and  re- 
ceived the  symbols  of  submission,  earth  and  water, 
from  Amyntas,  the  king  of  Macedonia.  Dareius 
re-entered  Asia  by  the  Hellespont,  which  he  cross- 
ed at  Sestos,  and  staid  for  some  time  at  Sardis, 
whence  he  sent.Otanes  to  reduce  those  maritime 
cities  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Aegean,  Hellespont, 
and  Bosporus,  which  still  remained  independent. 
The  most  important  conquest  of  Otanes,  were  By- 
santium,  Chidcedon,  and  the  islands  of  Imbnis  and 
Lemnos.  [Otanks.]  Dareius  himself  then  re- 
turned to  Susa,  leaving  Artaphemes  governor  of 
Sardis. 

These  operations  were  succeeded  by  a  period  of 
profound  peace  (about  B.  c.  505 — 501).  The 
events  which  interrupted  it,  though  insignificant 
in  themselves,  brought  on  the  struggle  in  which 
the  Athenians  first,  and  then  the  other  Greeks, 
repulsed  the  whole  power  of  Persia.  These 
events  belong  to  the  history  of  Greece,  and  to  the 
biographies  of  other  men.  [  Aristaqoras  ;  Hia- 
tiabuh;  H1PPIA8;  Makdonius;  Miltiadbs; 
A&TAPHKRNBR,  &C. ;  Thiriwall's  llist,  of  Orteeey 
ii.  c.  14.)  It  is  a  debated  question  whether  Dar 
reius  was  accidentally  involved  in  his  war  with 
Greece  by  the  course  of  events,  or  whether  he  sim- 
ply took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  carry  out 
a  long  cherished  design.  Herodotus  took  the  lat- 
ter view,  which  seems  to  be  borne  out  fully  by  the 
invasion  of  Scythia,  the  reduction  of  Thnoe,  and 
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tome  minor  cireamstaDeea.  The  period  of  fsw 
which  preceded  the  war  was,  no  doubt,  oplja 
matter  of  necessity,  after  the  wan  of  the  eaif 
part  of  the  reign,  and  especially  after  the  Scjtba 
disaster.  Even  Thiriwall,  who  takes  the  siter 
view  (p.  Idl),  attributes  elsewhere  an  aggnam 
policy  to  Dareius  (p.  199).  So  great,  hovem, 
was  Dareius^s  ignorance  of  the  strength  of  tbefice 
atates  of  Greece,  that  the  force  sent  to  sobdaetkB 
was  quite  inconsiderable  when  compared  «itk  tk 
army  which  marched  to  the  invasion  of  Scytyk 
The  battle  of  Marathon  convinced  him  of  his  e»; 
but  still  left  him  the  idea  that  Greece  matt  be 
easily  crushed  by  a  greater  armament.  He  tkre- 
fore  called  out  the  whole  force  of  his  enqare;  te, 
after  three  yean  of  preparation,  his  attenfiiaavii 
called  off  by  the  rebellion  of  Egypt,  and  the  &- 
pnte  between  his  sons  for  the  snccesaian  [Aiu- 
BiONBS;  Xkrxbs]  ;  and  the  deciuon  of  this^ 
pute  was  very  soon  followed  by  his  deack,  b.  l 
485,  after  a  reign  of  36  years,  according  to  H«t9> 
dottts  (comp.  Clinton,  F,  H,  vol  iL  p.  313), «  }U 
according  to  Ctesias. 

There  are  two  other  events  in  the  reipi  of  dt 
reius  which  deserve  notice :  namely,  the  expediM 
against  Libya,  at  the  time  of  the  Scythian  eipe^ 
tion  (Herod,  iv.  145—205),  and  the  vof^  d 
Scylax  of  Caryanda  down  the  Indiu,  whicb  Utt 
the  discovery  and  subjugation  of  oertaiB  !■£■ 
tribes,  whose  position  is  uncertain  (iv.  44).  C»- 
dorus  (L  33,  58,  95)  mentions  some  paitiosfaa^ 
his  relations  to  Egypt,  from  whidi  it  appean  ti^ 
he  devoted  much  attention  to  poUic  woda  mi 
legislative  reforms  in  that  as  wcdl  as  in  the  siIb 
parts  of  his  empire. 

The  children  of  Dareius  were,  by  the 
of  Gobryas,  whom  he  had  married  before  he  1 
to  the  throne,  Artabaxanes  and  two  otfaen;  tf 
Atossa,  Xerxes,  Hystaspes,  Achaemenea»  and  3b^ 
sistes;  by  Artystone,  Araamea  and  Gobrfai-,  ^ 
Parmys,  Ariomardas;  and  by  Phrmtagoa.  or 
daughter  of  his  brother  Artanea,  Abrocsf  mi 
Hypeianthe.  Diodorus  mentiona  a  dngl^ 
Mandane.  The  inscriptitms  at  PetaqpoJis  m  ^^ 
his  name  appean  are  fully  deecribed  by  Ox» 
fiend  (BeSaffe)  and  Hbckh.  {VtL  M^d,  d  M 
Monum,)  Hockh  shews  that  the  acfwlcfare  vkii 
Dareius  caused  to  be  constructed  for  hiBMffi 
one  of  those  in  the  hill  called  AsolawdL  {Bs^ 
iil  70—160,  iv.— vL,  viL  1—4;  Ctea.  /tn.  1*- 
19,  ed.  Lion;  Died,  ii  5,  x.  17,  xL  2,37,7^^ 
Justin,  i.  10,  il  3,  5,  9,  10,  vii  3.  For  kbit* 
tions  to  the  Jews,  see  Ezra,  iv.  5,  t.  1;  H^i^^ 
il  1;  Zech.  i  1;  Joseph.  A»L  xL  X  §}.) 

2.  Daiuiius  II.,  was  named  0chu5(  Ox*')^ 
fore  his  accession,  and  was  thai  "»mamH  Koxa^ 
(JS6$os)y  from  his  being  one  of  the  seveBtees  b» 
tard  sons  of  Artaxerxes  L  Longjauoma,  whi  aa^ 
him  satn^)  of  Hyrcania,  and  gave  him  in 
his  sister  Parysatis,  the  daughter  of  X< 
When  S00DIANU8,  another  bastard  son  af  Ai» 
xerxes,  had  murdered  the  king,  Xeores  lU  * 
called  Ochns  to  his  court.  Ochua  prooised  »  f^ 
but  delayed  till  he  had  collected  a  large  arsBt««^ 
then  he  declared  war  against  Sogdia&a&.  i^ 
rius,  the  commander  of  the  royal  caTalrr,  Ana* 
the  satiap  of  Egypt,  and  Aitoxarea,  um  ata;  * 
Armenia,  deserted  to  him,  and  placed  the  W* 
upon  his  head,  acccnding  to  Ctesiaa,  agiaa  ^ 
will,  B.C.  424 — 423.  Sogdianoagavehase£«? 
to  Ochosi  and  was  put  to  death.      Ocfaa  a** 
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aMDined  the  name  of  Daxeiu.  He  wm  completdy 
under  the  power  of  three  ennucha,  Artozarei, 
ArtibarxBiies,  and  Athoiis,  and  of  hit  wife,  Pary- 
satie,  by  whom,  before  hit  accession,  he  hjMl  two 
children,  a  daughter  Amittria,  and  a  son  Arsaoefl, 
who  succeeded  him  by  the  name  of  Artazerxes  (IL 
Mnemon).  After  his  accession,  Parysatis  bore 
him  a  son,  Cyrus  [Ctbub  the  Younobr],  and  a 
daog^ter,  Artosta.  He  had  other  children,  all  of 
whcmi  died  eeily,  except  his  fourth  son,  Oxendras. 
(Ctes.  49,  ed.  Lion.)  Plutarch,  quoting  Ctesias 
for  his  authority,  calls  the  four  sons  of  Dareins 
and  Parysatii,  Arsicas  (afterwards  Artaxerxes), 
Cyms,  Qstanee,  and  Oxathres.   {ArUuc,  I.) 

The  weakness  of   Dareius*s  gOTemment  was 
soon  shewn  by  repeated  insurrections.    First  his 
brother  Arsites  leTolted,  with  Ar^hius,  the  son 
of  Megabyzus.    Their  Greek  mercenaries,  in  whom 
their  strengh  consisted,  were  bought  off  by  the 
royal  general  Artasyras,  and  they  uemselTes  were 
taken  prisoners  by  treachery,  and,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Parysatis,  they  were  put  to  death  by  fire. 
The  rebellion  of  Pisuthnes  had  precisely  a  similar 
result,  (b.  c.  414.)    [TissAPHXRNSfi.]     A  plot  of 
Artoxares,  the  chief  eunuch,  was  crushed  in  the 
bod ;  but  a  more  formidable  and  lasting  danger 
soon  shewed  itself  in  the  rebellion  of  Egypt  under 
Amyrtaeus,  who  in  b.  c  414  expelled  the  Persians 
£n>m  Egypt,  and  reigned  there  six  years,  and  at 
iriioae  death  (b.  c  408)  Dareius  was  obliged  to 
recognise  his  son  Pausiris  as  his  successor ;  for  at 
the  same  time  the  Medes  revolted :  they  were, 
howerer,  soon  subdued.    Dareins  died  in  the  year 
405—404  B.  c,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son  Artaxerxes  II.    The  length  of  his  reign  is 
differently  stated :  it  was  really  19  years.    Re»- 
pecting  his  relations  to  Greece,  see  Ctros,  Lt- 
AANDXR,   TissAPHBRNBS.     (Ctes.  Pen,  44 — 56 ; 
Diod.  xii.  71,  xiiL  86,  70,  108 ;   Xen.  HeU.  i.  2. 
§  19,  ii.  1.  §  8,  Anab,  L  1.  §  1 ;  Nehem.  xiL  22.) 
3.    Darxius  III.,  named  Codomannus  before 
his  acc^»ion,  was  the  son  of  Arsames,  the  son  of 
Ostanes,  a  brother  of  Artaxerxes  II.    His  mother 
Sisygambis  was  the  daughter  of  Artaxerxes.    In 
a  war  against  the  Cadusii  he  killed  a  powerful 
warrior  in  single  combat,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
Jdn^  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  with  the  satrapy  of  Ar- 
menia.    He  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  Bagoas, 
after  the  murder  of  Arses  (a  c.  336),  in  which 
mane  accused  him  of  a  share ;  but  this  accusation 
ia  inconsistent  with  the  uniyersal  testimony  borne 
to  the  mildness  and  excellence  of  his  character,  by 
which  he  was  as  much  distinguished  as  by  his 
peraonal  beauty.    He  rid  himself  of  Bagoas,  whom 
he  punished  for  all  his  crimes  by  compelling  him 
to  drink  poison.     Codomannus  had  not,  howerer, 
the  qiialities  nor  the  power  to  oppose  the  impetu- 
ona  caxeer  of  the  Macedonian  king.  [  Alexandbr 
111  •I      The  Persian  empire  ended  with  his  death, 
in  B.  c  830.    (Diod.  xvii  5,  &c;  Justin,  x.  3,  and 
the  writi^rs  of  the  history  of  Alexander.)     [P.  S.] 
I>AREIUS  (Aopctbs),  the  eldest  son  of  Xerxes 
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I^  was  put  to  death  by  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  to 
whom  Artabanus  and  Spamitres  accused  him  of 
the  murder  of  Xerxes,  which  they  had  themselyes 
committed,  (b.  a  465.)  The  story  is  told,  with 
some  unimportant  Tariations,  by  the  following 
-wTJtem*    (Ctes.  Pen.  29,  ed.  Lion ;  Diod.  xL  69 ; 

Jnatin.  iii.  1.)  [P.  S.] 

I>AHEIUS  (Lapuos\  the  eldest  son  of  Arta- 
II.  Mnemon,  was  designated  as  suocet- 


ior  to  the  crown,  and  permitted  to  wear  the  up- 
right tiaiB,  by  his  firther,  towards  the  dose  of  his 
life,  in  order  to  settle  a  dispute  reacting  the  suc- 
cession which  had  arisen  between  Daieius  and  his 
younger  brother  Ochus.  Dareins  was  then  fifly 
years  old.  It  was  customary  on  such  occasions 
for  the  king  to  make  his  successor-elect  a  present 
of  anything  he  chose  to  ask.  Dareins  auced  for 
Aspesia,  a  fi&Yonrite  concubine  of  his  fi^ther^s. 
Artaxerxes  left  the  matter  to  the  lady^s  dioice, 
and  she  preferred  Daxeius,  at  which  the  king  was 
so  enraged,  that  he  broke  the  solemn  promise,  and 
deroted  Aspasia  to  the  service  of  Artemis.  The 
resentment  of  Dareius  against  his  fiither,  and  his 
jealousy  of  his  brother  were  inflamed  by  Tiribasus, 
who  had  received  a  somewhat  similar  injury  firom 
Artaxerxes ;  and  the  prince  formed  a  conspiracy, 
with  several  of  his  bastard  brothers,  against  his 
fiither\i  life,  which  was  detected,  and  Dueius  was 
put  to  death.  (Pint,  .irtor.  26— 29;  Justin,  x. 
1,  2.)  [P.  S.] 

DARES  (A^t),  was,  according  to  the  Iliad  (t. 
9),  a  priest  of  Hephaestus  at  Troy.  There  existed  in 
antiquity  an  Iliaid  or  an  account  of  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  which  was  belioTed  to  be  more  ancient 
than  the  Homeric  poems,  and  in  &ct  to  be  the 
work  of  Dares,  the  priest  of  Hephaestus.  (Ptolem. 
Hephaest  1 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  xi.  521.) 
BoUi  these  writers  state,  on  the  authority  of  Anti- 
pater  of  Acanthus,  that  Dares  advised  Hector  not 
to  kill  Patrodus,  and  Enstathios  adds,  that  Daves, 
after  deserting  to  the  Greeks,  was  killed  by  Odys- 
seus, which  event  must  have  taken  place  after  the 
&11  of  Troy,  since  Dares  could  not  otherwise  have 
written  an  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  city. 
In  the  time  of  Aelian  (  F*.  /f.  xi.  2 ;  comp.  Isidor. 
Oriff^  L  41)  the  Iliad  of  Dares,  which  he  calls 
^fnryia  *lXids,  was  still  known  to  exist;  he  too 
mentions  the  belief  that  it  was  more  ancient  than 
Homer,  and  Isidorus  states  that  it  was  written  on 
palm-leaves.  But  no  part  or  fragment  of  this  an- 
cient Iliad  has  come  down  to  us,  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  easy  to  form  a  definite  opinion  upon  the 
question.  It  is,  however,  of  some  interest  to  us, 
on  account  of  a  Latin  work  on  the  destruction  ot 
Troy,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  and 
pretends  to  be  a  Latin  translation  of  the  ancient 
work  of  Dares.  It  bears  the  title  **Dareti8  Phry- 
gii  de  Excidio  Trojae  Historia.^  It  is  written  in 
prose,  consists  of  44  chapters,  and  is  preceded  by 
a  letter  purporting  to  be  addressed  by  Com.  Nepos 
to  Sallustius  Crupus.  The  writer  states,  that 
during  his  residence  at  Athens  he  there  met  with 
a  MS.  of  the  ancient  Iliad  of  Dares,  written  by 
the  author  himself  and  that  on  perusing  it,  he 
was  so  much  delighted,  that  he  forthwith  trans- 
lated it  into  Latin.  This  letter,  however,  is  a 
manifest  forgery.  No  ancient  writer  mentions 
such  a  work  of  Com.  Nepos,  and  the  language  of 
the  treatise  is  full  of  barbarisms,  such  as  no  person 
of  education  at  the  time  of  Nepos  could  have  been 
guilty  ot  The  name  of  Com.  Nepos  does  not 
occur  in  connexion  with  this  aUeg&d  translation 
previous  to  the  14th  century.  These  circumstances 
have  led  some  critics  to  believe,  that  the  Latin 
work  bearing  the  name  of  Dares  is  an  abridgment 
of  the  Latin  epic  of  Josephus  Iscanus  (Joseph  oi 
Exeter,  who  lived  in  the  12th  century),  and  there 
are  indeed  several  expressions  in  the  two  worits 
which  would  seem  to  fivour  the  opinion,  that  the 
author  of  the  one  borrowed  from  the  other;  but 
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the  differences  and  dlBcrepancies  in  the  statements 
of  the  two  works  are  so  great,  that  they  alone 
are  sufficient  to  overdirow  the  hypothesis.  Dede- 
tich,  the  last  editor,  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
author  of  our  work  was  a  real  Roman  of  the  5th, 
6th,  or  7th  century.  The  work  itself  is  evidently 
the  production  of  a  person  of  little  education  and 
of  bad  taste :  it  seems  to  consist  of  a  number  of 
extracts  made  from  seTeial  writers,  and  put  toge- 
ther without  any  judgment ;  there  is  scarcely  any- 
thing in  the  work  that  is  striking  or  novel  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  the  work  was  very  popu- 
lar in  the  1 5th  and  16th  centuries,  like  everything 
else  referring  to  the  war  of  Troy.  Hence  several 
editions  and  translations  were  inade  of  it  It  was 
then  and  is  still  usually  printed  together  with  the 
work  of  Dictys  Cretensis.  The  first  edition  ap- 
peared at  Cologne,  in  1470;  the  first  in  which 
care  was  bestowed  upon  the  text,  is  that  of  J. 
Heioems.  (Paris,  1618,  and  Amsterdam,  1631, 
12mo.}  The  subsequent  editions  give  the  text  of 
Meroems,  such  as  those  of  Anne  Dacier  (Paris, 
1680,  and  Amsterdam,  1702,  4to.),  U.  Obrecht 
(Strassb.  1691,  8vo.),  and  others.  The  best  and 
most  recent  edition  is  that  of  A.  Dederich  (Bonn, 
1837>  8vo.),  who  has  appended  it  to  his  edition  of 
Dictys,  and  premised  an  interesting  dissertation 
upon  Dares  and  the  work  bearing  his  name.  [L.S.] 

DA'SIUS.  1.  Of  Brundusium,  was  commander 
of  the  garrison  at  Clastidinm  in  B.  c.  218,  and 
being  bribed  by  Hannibal,  he  surrendered  the  place 
to  hun,  whereby  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  en- 
camped on  the  Trebia,  obtained  plentiful  stores  of 
provisions.  (Liv.  xxi  48.) 

2.  Of  Salapia.  He  and  Blattius  were  the 
leading  men  at  Salapia,  and  he  &voured  Han- 
nibal, while  Blattius  advocated  the  interests  of 
Rome,  at  least  as  much  as  he  could  do  in  secret 
But  as  Blattius  could  eflfect  nothing  without  Da- 
sius,  he  at  length  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 
espouse  the  part  of  the  Romans.  But  Dasius,  un- 
willing to  support  his  rival,  informed  Hannibal  of 
the  schemes  of  Blattius.  Both  were  then  sum- 
moned by  Hannibal  Blattana,  wjien  he  ^>peared 
before  the  Carthaginian  general,  accused  I^isius  of 
treachery ;  and  Hannibu,  who  had  not  much  con- 
fidence m  either  of  them,  dismissed  them  both. 
However,  Blattius  carried  out  his  design,  and  Sa- 
lapia with  its  Punic  garrison  was  surrendered  to 
the  Romans  Dasius  was  killed  in  the  massacre 
which  ensued.  This  happened  in  b,  c  210.  (Liv. 
zzvi  38 ;  Appian,  Anmb,  45,  &c)  [L.  &] 

DA^SIUS,  ALTI'NIUS,  of  ArpL  When  P. 
Sempronius  and  Q.  Fabius,  in  B.  c  213,  had  taken 
up  their  positions  in  Lucania  and  Apulia  against 
Hannibal,  Dasius  went  at  night  time  into  the  camp 
of  Fabius,  and  offisred  to  ddiver  up  Arpi  into  hu 
hands,  if  the  consul  would  give  him  an  appropriate 
reward.  Fabius  consulted  with  his  other  officers, 
and,  as  Dasius  had  on  a  former  occasion  betrayed 
the  Romans,  as  he  now  proposed  to  betray  Hanni- 
bal, it  was  resolved  that  for  the  present  he  should 
be  kept  in  custody  till  the  end  of  the  war.  In  the 
mean  time,  his  absence  had  created  considerable 
uneasiness  at  Arpi,  and  a  report  of  his  treachery 
reached  Hannibal,  who  is  said  to  have  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  confiscate  the  pro- 
perty of  the  traitor,  and  also  to  order  his  mother 
and  her  children  to  be  buried  alive.  (Liv.  xxiv. 
45.)  [L.  &] 

DA'TAMES  (Aardfifis),  a  Carian  by  birth,  the 
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son  of  Camissares  by  a  Scythian  methet.  Hii 
fiither  being  satrap  of  Cilicta  under  ArtsxBxc* 
IL  (Mnemon),  and  high  in  the  &voar  of  tkat 
monarch,  Datames  became  one  of  the  kiag'^s  bodj* 
guard ;  and  having  in  this  capacity  distmgiiibed 
himself  in  the  war  against  the  clAn^i^  <«»  ^. 
pointed  to  succeed  hu  fisther  (who  had  CsQes  is 
that  war)  in  the  government  of  his  prDviitt. 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  both  by  his  ni&uij 
abilities  and  his  seal  in  the  service  o{  the  kii^; 
and  reduced  to  subjection  two  satraps  who  bd 
revolted  from  Artaxerzes,  Thyus,  govemor  «f 
Paphlagonia,  and  lAspis  of  Cataonia.  He  wu  k 
consequence  entrusted  by  the  Persian  king  wtk 
the  chief  command  of  a  force  designed  for  the  r^ 
covery  of  Egypt ;  but  the  madunatioQs  of  ks 
enemies  at  the  Persian  court,  and  the  liib  to 
which  he  was  in  consequence  exposed,  indnd 
him  to  change  his  phm,  and  throw  off  his  alkgiwr 
to  the  king.  He  withdrew  with  the  Uoopi  vsfe 
his  command  into  Cappadoda,  and  nude  ooBOBn 
cause  with  the  other  satraps  who  had  rented 
from  Persia.  Artabaxus,  one  of  the  genenk  tkl 
remained  fitithful  to  the  king,  advanced  tpjux 
him  from  Pisidia,  but  was  entirely  defeated.  TW 
great  reputation  that  Datames  had  acquired  in- 
duced Artaxerxes  to  direct  his  ntmoot  exeftkas  U 
effiect  his  subjection,  but  Autophiadatea,  who  «ai 
sent  against  him  with  a  large  army,  was  otj^edts 
retreat  with  heavy  loss.  Datunes,  hovels, 
though  constantly  victorious  against  opea  im^ 
ultimately  fell  a  victim  to  UeMhety,  aod,  ifts 
evading  numerous  plots  tiiat  had  been  fasmti 
against  his  life,  was  assassinated  at  a  uaifeieBce 
by  Mithridates,  the  son  of  Ariobenanea,  wbo  hi 
gained  his  confidence  by  assuming  the 
of  hostility  to  the  king.  (Gom.  N^ 
Died.  XV.  91;  Polyaen.  vii.  21,  29.  §  1.) 

Datames  appears  to  have  obtained  the 
reputation  in  bis  day  for  courage  and  abihtjis 
war,  which  caused  his  fiune  to  ext^id  ev^ 
the  Greeks,  thon|^  he  did  not  oome  into 
collision  with  them.  Cornelius  Nepos  (to 
biographical  sketch  we  owe  the  only 
narrative  of  his  life)  calls  him  the  bravest  sad 
most  able  of  all  barbarian  generals,  except  Hsn- 
car  and  Hannibal;  but  there  is  mu^  eonfiuiaa  ■ 
the  accounts  transmitted  to  na,  and  it  is  d^csfe 
to  assign  the  anecdotes  of  him  reoocded  bj  Pb^T** 
nus  to  their  proper  place  in  his  hbtoiy.  » 
chronology  of  the  events  related  by  Kepos  is  sbo 
very  obscure ;  but  aoooxding  to  that  astlto  mi 
Diodorus  it  would  appear  that  Datames  mast  hen 
died  before  Artaxerxes,  probably  b..  c  362.  CEa* 
ton  is,  however,  of  opinion  that  a  mock  Iseftf 
interval  elapsed  between  his  revolt  and  his  iaik 
(Clinton,  F.  H,  vol  iii.  p.  422,  not)    [K  tt  EJ 

DATAPHERNES  (Larmpip^),  a  P^sm  ■ 
the  confidence  of  Bessua,  and  one  of  thsae  vte 
betrayed  him  to  Alexander,  b.  c  329.  He  jpmei 
Spitamenes,  satrap  of  Sogdiana,  in  his  veroh,  mk. 
when  their  cause  became  de^>erste,  took  rrfip 
among  the  Dahae,  who,  on  hearing  of  the  deatfc  df 
Spitamenes,  delivered  him  up  in  chains  lo  Akzs»- 
der.  (Arr.  AnaL  iil  29,  30,  iv.  U  &c.;  Ditl 
xviL  83;Curt  viL  5,  6,  &&,  viiL  3;  FmBBh.fl^ 
loc)  [E.  £.] 

DATIS  (Aarif),  a  Mede,  who, 
Artaphones,  had  the  command  of  the 
were  sent  by  Dareius  Hyst«^»is 
and  Athens,  and  which  were  finally  djeieatad  lA 
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Hanthon  in  b.  c.  490.  (Herod,  ti.  94,  ftc.) 
[ARTAPHSRNI8,  No.  2.]  When  the  annament 
waa  on  its  way  to  Oreeoe  thiongh  the  Aegean  aea, 
the  Deliana  fled  in  alann  from  their  iihud  to 
Tenoa ;  bat  Datu  re-aasnred  them,  profeaaiiig  that 
hii  own  feelings,  aa  well  as  the  commands  of  the 
king,  would  lead  him  to  spare  and  respect  the 
birthphice  of  **  the  two  gods.^  The  obrioos  expla- 
nation of  this  condnct,  as  arising  from  a  notion  of 
the  correspondence  of  ApoUo  and  Artemis  with 
the  son  and  nsoon,  is  rejected  by  MUller  in  fovoor 
of  a  fitf  less  probable  hypothesis.  (Herod,  vi  97 ; 
MuUer,  Dor.  iL  5.  §  6,  6.  §  10;  Thiriwall^s  CTmrn, 

255.)  The  religious  rerexence  of  Dads  is  farther 
iUnstrated  by  the  anecdote  of  his  restoring  the 
atatae  of  Apollo  which  aome  Phoenicians  in  his 
anny  had  atolen  from  Deliom  in  Boeotia.  (Herod. 
▼L  118  ;  Ptaa.  x.  28  ;  Said.  «.  tf.  Aorif.)  His 
two  aona,  Armamithrea  and  Tithaeoa,  commanded 
the  cavaby  of  Xerzea  in  hia  expedition  against 
Greece.  (Herod,  yii  88.)  He  admired  the  Greek 
language,  and  tried  hard  to  speak  it ;  fidling  in 
which,  he  thereby  at  any  rate  unwittin^y  enriched 
it  wx^  a  new  word — Aarurft^s,  (Said.  /.  &; 
Arist.  Pa^  289 ;  SchoL  ad  loe.)  [E.  E.] 

DATIS  (Aoru)  is  mentioned  by  the  Rarenna 
Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Ban,  86)  as  one  of  the 
foar  sons  of  Carcinas  the  elder  [see  p.  612], 
though  other  authorities  speak  only  of  three.  That 
there  were  four  is  also  distinctly  stated  by  the 
comic  poet  Pherecrates.  (Jp,  SckoL  ad  ArisL  Vetp, 
1 509.)  By  the  Scholiast  on  the  Peace  (289),  Datis 
is  again  mentioned  aaa  tragic  poet,  and  the  Scholiast 
on  ue  Waepe  (1502)  tells  us  that  only  one,  tIz. 
Xenodes,  was  a  poet,  while  the  other  three  were 
dioral  dancers.  From  these  considerations,  Meineke 
has  conjectured  with  much  probability  that  Datis 
was  only  a  nickname  for  Xenodes,  expressive  of 
imputed  barbarism  of  style,  Sorur^t.  (Meineke, 
Hui,  OriL  Com,  Graec,  p.  513,  &C.,  where  in  p. 
515,  Philocles  occuis  twice  erroneously  for  Xeno- 
des.) [E.  E.] 

DAUNUS  (AovMt  or  AoJfiof).  1.  A  son  of 
Lycaon  in  Arcadia,  and  brother  of  lapyx  and 
Peucetins.  These  three  brothers,  in  conjunction 
Mrith  Illyrians  and  Messapians,  landed  on  the 
astern  coast  of  Italy,  expelled  the  Ausonians, 
ook  poaseasion  of  the  country,  and  divided  it  into 
hree  parts,  Dannia,  Peucetia,  and  Messapia.  The 
hree  tribes  together  bore  the  common  name  lapy- 
jana.  (Anton.  Lib.  31.) 

2.  A  son  of  Pilnmnos  and  Danae,  was  married 
»  Venilia.  He  waa  the  &ther  of  at  leaat  the  most 
ncient  among  the  anceators  of  Tumua.  (Virg. 
len.  ix.  4,  and  Senr.  on  ix.  148.) 

3.  A  king  of  Apulia.  He  had  been  obliged  to 
ee  from  lUyria,  his  natiTe  land,  into  Apulia,  and 
!▼«  hia  name  to  a  portion  of  his  new  country, 
[dannia.)  He  is  said  to  have  hospitably  received 
iomedes,  and  to  have  given  him  his  daughter 
uippe  in  marriage.  (Fests.«.;  Plin. //.  M  iil 
I ;  comp.  DioMKon.)  [L.  S.] 

DAU'RISES  (Aavp<(n}t),  the  son-in-law  of 
irritta  Hystaspis,  was  one  of  the  Persian  com- 
tndefv  who  were  employed  in  suppressing  the 
uian  revolt,  (b.  c.  499.)  After  the  defeat  of  the 
niftn  army  at  Ephesus,  Daurises  marched  against 
e  cities  on  the  Hellespont,  and  took  Dardanus, 
t»ydaa*  Peroote,  Lampsacus,  and  Paesus,  each  in 
e  day.    He  then  marched  against  the  Carians, 
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who  had  just  joined  in  the  Ionian  revolt,  and  de- 
fieated  them  in  two  battles ;  but  shortly  afterwards 
Daurises  M  into  an  ambush,  and  was  killed,  with 
a  great  number  of  the  Persians.  (Herod,  v.  116 
—121.)  [P.  S.] 

DAVID,  of  Nerken,  a  learned  Armenian  philo- 
sopher and  a  commentator  on  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
was  a  relation  of  the  Armenian  historian,  Moses  of 
Chorene,  and  lived  at  the  end  of  the  fifih  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century  after  Christ.  He 
studied  at  Athens  under  Syrianus,  the  preceptor  of 
Produs,  and  was  one  of  those  later  philosophers 
who  made  it  their  chief  aim  to  harmonise  the 
Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Of  the  life 
and  writings  of  David  mucn  important  information 
ia  given  by  C.  Fr.  Neumann,  Afitnoire  wr  la  Vie 
ei  te$  Ouvnijfee  deDavid^  Paris,  1829 ;  comp.  Berlin, 
Jakrb.  fUr  wMseneck,  KriHk,  1829,  p.  797,  &c 
David  wrote  several  philosophical  works  in  the 
Armenian  and  Greek  hnguages,  and  translated 
some  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle  into  the  Arme- 
nian. His  commentaries  on  the  Categories  of  Aris- 
totle and  likewise  on  the  Isagooe  of  Porphyry, 
which  are  still  extant,  are  not  wi^out  aome  merit, 
and  are  prindpally  of  importance  for  the  informar 
tion  which  they  contain  respecting  the  hiatory  of 
literature.  (Stahr,  AristoteUoj  vol.  i.  pp.  206, 
207,  ii  pp.  63,  68,  69, 197.)  Whether  he  waa 
alive  when  the  philoaophers  were  exiled  from 
Athens  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  returned 
into  Asia  in  consequence  of  their  expulsion,  is  un- 
certain. (Fabric  BibL  Gr,  iiL  pp.  209,  485,  v. 
p.  738.)  His  commentaries  were  translated  into 
Arabic  and  Hebrew,  and  manuscripts  of  such 
translations  are  still  extant  (Buhle*s  Jrietoi,  vol. 
L  p.  298  ;  Neumann  in  the  Nouveau  Journal 
Aitaiigue,  voL  L)  There  is  another  commentator 
on  Aristotle,  of  the  same  name,  but  a  different 
peraon,  namely,  David  the  Jew.  (Jourdain, 
Beckerekeg  sur  VAge  ei  VOiigine  dee  TVaductioiu 
Latmeed'ArisL  Pari8,1819,pp.  196, 197.)  [A.S.] 
DAZA  MAXIMINU&  [Maximinus.] 
DECATE'PHORUS  (Acitan)<^pof),  Oat  is 
the  god  to  whom  the  tenth  part  of  the  booty  ia 
dedicated,  was  a  samame  of  Apollo  at  Meganu 
Pausanias  fi.  42.  §  5)  remarks,  that  the  statues  of 
Apollo  Pytliius  and  Decatephorua  at  Megara  re- 
sembled Egyptian  sculptures.  [L.  S.] 

DECE'BALUS  (AcW/SoAoi),  was  probably  a 
title  of  honour  among  the  Daoans  equivalent  to 
chief  OT  long,  since  we  find  that  it  was  borne  by 
more  than  one  of  their  rulers  (Trebell  Poll  Trig, 
Tyromn,  c.  10),  and  that  the  individual  best 
known  to  history  as  the  Decebalus  of  Dion 
Cassius  is  named  Diurpaneus  by  Orosius,  and 
Dorpianeui  by  Jomandes. 

This  perMmage  was  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
under  IX>mitian  and  Trajan,  one  of  the  most  en- 
terprising and  formidable  among  the  enemies  of 
Rome.  Having  displayed  great  courage  in  the 
field  and  extraordinary  ability  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  military  art,  he  was  raised  to  the 
throne  by  the  reigning  sovereign,  Douras,  who 
abdicated  in  his  fitvour.  The  new  monarch  quickly 
crossed  the  Danube,  attacked  and  drove  in  the 
Roman  outposts,  defeated  and  slew  Appius  Sa- 
binus,  governor  of  Moesia,  and,  spreading  devas- 
tation &r  and  wide  throughout  the  province, 
gained  possession  of  many  important  towns  and 
fortresses.  Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  these 
calamities,  Domitian  hastened  (a.d.  86)  with  all 
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tb«  tnwp*  ba  could  eoUeet  to  lUyria,  ud,  reject- 
ing (h*  padtic  thoDgb  iiuultiiig  oTcrtnre*  of  Ds- 
eebaliu,  conuniHed  tba  chief  commuid  to  Coi- 
Deliiu  Pnscns  st  tliU  ^e  pnetect  of  ths  pnato> 
lium,  an  officer  wha«  knovledgo  of  wir  wat  da- 
riied  barn  ttudiei  pnecuted  within  tha  hall*  of  a 
nuuhta   poloa  amid  the  lotniiai  of  a  licantioDi 

The  impeiiBl  ganenl  haiioo  puaed  the 
oa  B  hcidga  of  boat*  at  tha  haad  of  a 

1  aray,  periihed  after  a  moil  diaulnnu 
ampaign,  and  tfaa  legiona  ware  eompeUed  to  re- 
treat with  tha  lou  of  many  priionan,  an  eagle, 
aid  tha  whole  of  ttiair  beggnge  and  aitillerj. 
Tbia  failure  again  callad  forth  Itomitian  &oin  the 
oily,  but  althongh  ha  tcpured  to  Hoena  fia  the 
oatemribla  puipoaa  of  Manming  the  direetioa  of 
ai&ira,  he  csnfuHf  abitiuned  from  eiponng  hia 
penop  to  tha  dasgen  of  a  mililajy  life,  and  raOTing 
from  town  to  town,  abandoned  himielf  to  bi>  fbtd 
appatitei,  while  hia  officen  nutained  freah  dia- 
honoDt  and  defeat  Occauonal  glimpaei  of  loacaH, 
howeier,  appear  Eram  time  to  time  to  have  checked 
the  victoiimia  taraei  of  the  barbariana,  and  cope- 
oal  mention  ii  mada  of  the  eicplinta  (^  a  certain 
Julionna,  who,  in  an  engagement  near  Topae,  de- 
atroyed  great  nnmben  of  tha  foe,  and  threatened 
eten  the  royal  lendenc*,  while  Vennaa,  who  held 
the  aeeond  place  in  the  Dadan  kingdom,  etcaped 
with  difficulty  by  cuting  hinuelf  among  iht  (lain, 
and  feigning  death  nntil  the  danger  waa  paaL  At 
length  Itomitian,  hanued  fay  an  nnpToGlable  and 
protracted  itiuggle,  and  olartned  by  the  louee  aai- 
tsined  in  hii  contest  with  the  Quadi  and  Mar- 
comannj,  waa  conitnined  to  aoliciC  a  peace  which 
he  had  more  than  once  refuted  to  grant.  Dece- 
balua  dcHpalched  hia  brother,  I>iegii  or  Degis  by 
name,  to  conclude  a  treaty,  by  whom  ximB  pri- 
Mnen  and  captured  amu  were  reatored,  and  a 
regal  diadem  Tcceiyed  in  return,  Bot  the  moat 
important  and  diigiacefiil  portion  of  the  compact 
waa  fin  a  time  caiefully  concealed.  Notwith- 
itanding  hia  pompoui  pntanmoni  to  victory  and 
the  mockerr  of  a  triumph,  the  ampeivr  had 
been  compelled  to  purchase  tha  foibearance  of  hit 
antagoniit  by  a  heavy  ranasm,  had  engaged  to 
fUniith  him  with  a  taige  body  of  artilicen  akilled 
in  bbricating  all  inatrumanta  lor  tha  arti  of  peace 
or  war,  and,  weral  of  all,  bad  aabmitted  to  on 
imheard  of  degradation  by  lonienting  to  pay  on 
annual  tribute,  Theoe  accnrrencea  are  heheved 
to  have  happened  between  the  yean  A.n.  86 — 90, 
but  both  the  order  and  the  detail!  of  tha  different 


anted  ir 


pleiing  fomi  by  ancient  authoritiea. 

Trajan  >oon  after  hia  accruion  determined  to 
wipe  out  the  atiun  contracted  by  hia  predeceaior, 
and  at  once  nfuied  la  tiilGl  tha  conditioni  of  the 
league.  Qoitting  the  city  in  bii  fourth  conmlihip 
(^D.  101),  he  ted  an  army  in  penon  ogainat  the 
'■    ■  ■        -le  defeated 


r   form 


liifort 


obelins 


,,,    .  lich  both  putiei  Buffered  Kverely. 

Prruing  unwardi,  a  aecond  victory  wa>  guned  by 
Lutiua  Qnietua,  commander  of  the  Mooriah  cavalry, 
many  airongholda  were  atormed,  the  ipoil*  and 
trophiei  taken  from  Fuanu  were  recovered,  and 
the  capital,  SarmBiegeluB  (Ziptuftytetiva),  wai 
incealed.  Dcccbalua  having  iu  loin  attempted  to 
temporiie,  wai  at  length  compelled  to  repair  to  the 
preaeace  of  the  prince,  and  to  tabmit  to  the  terma 
nnpoHd  by  the  conqaenir,  who  denuuided  not  only 
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tha  Ratitntion  ol  all  plnnder,  bnt  die  umm  ri  i 
larve  extent  of  territory.      Trajan  tilen  ntmBd 

title  of  Dacicoa.  The  war  having  beoi,  koms, 
aoen  renewed  (i.  a.  104),  be  noolnd  apga  it 
pemumant  oceapation  of  ^  regtMU  beyond  ihe 
Danube,  threw  a  bridge  of  atone  acmaa  tki  aia 
ahont  til  milea  betew  the  rapid,  now  kiwwa  ■  ik 
Iron  Galea,  and  being  thna  enabled  to  niiitaii 

ceeded,  after  enconntering  a  deaperale  reaiatanft,  ■ 
lubjagating  the  whole  diatrict,  and  redaoDf  a  ta 
the  form  of  a  province.  (u>.  IOjl)  IVcrttki, 
having  ieaa  hia  palace  captnred  and  bit  naatij 
anilaved,  periihed  by  hn  own  honda,  thU  la 
might  not  fall  alive  into  thoae  of  the  bo- 
dcra.  Hia  head  waa  aent  to  Bome,  and  hit  tua- 
■urea,  which  had  been  ingenioual;  i  iiai  mli  I 
beneath  tbo  bed  of  the  river  Saigetia,  (new  ik 
Iitr^  a  tributary  of  the  Manxcb,)  wUch  fand 
beneath  the  walli  of  hit  roantion,  woe  dituiuid 
and  added  to  the  ipoiL 

(Dion  Caaa.  liviL  6,  and  note  ef  fTiiiMiii.  7, 
10,  liviii.  6— Ifi;  Tacit.  Aghe.  41  j  Jat«.  iv. 
and  SchoL ;  MartioL  v.  3,  vi.  76 ;  Plm-  XikL 
viiL  4,  9,  I.  16  ;  Snelon.  Zfanif.  G;  Eiilnf.<l 
IS  ;  Eoieh.  CUnm. ;  Zonar.  iL  21  ;  Ona.  vu.  It: 
Jomand.  A  O.  13,  Peti.  Patrie.  EarrpL  Ug.  f. 
2.%ed.l64S',  Engel,  OammmL  Jt  TVajim.  apk 
ad  Daaab.  Vindobon.  1794,  p.  136;  UaaM. 
Ra.  Trxg.  Imp.  ad  DamA.  goL,  1793;  Fnaitt, 
OaAiMe  7Vv«i.  1 837.  [W.  R.) 

MAON.  DECE'NTILTS,  (he  brvtber  «  oa^ 
of  Hagi 


in  Gaul  aL 

defeated  by  CEnodomarint,  the  ^»Aa  of  tk*  W' 
bariano,  and  upon  Ehit,  or  tome  previoai  eatamt, 
the  Treviri,  riung  in  rebellion,  eloaed  tbar  pH 
and  refuted  to  admit  him  into  their  cJty.     \if» 

receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Mt|[ *m 

to  whoie  aid  he  wai  haitening,  and  finUng  tt^ 
foea  anrronnded  him  en  every  tide  lo  at  ta  Isk 
no  hope  of  eicape,  he  itrangled  hiaarif  at  9iaa  a 
the  18lhof  Angnit,*.ii.3fi3.  T^  medalt  wUd 
atugn  lo  thit  prince  tha  title  at  Aanatna  a> 
deemed  ipniiont  by  the  belt  anthorittea,  H> 
name  appean  upon  genuine  ecant  ondCT  An  tarn 
Mas.  or  HtaN.  DxciNnin,  baTing  it  iliiahlH 
whether  we  ought  to  interpret  tbe  iiailiMtiia  hf 
Magm  or  Mi^tmiliia. 

DecentJot  it  called  Ike  bnOer  of  M^aMtJai  tj 
Victor,  dt  Caet.  42,  by  EatraptDi,  i.  7,  Bid  hy 
Zcnarai,  xitl  8, 9  ;  f<k  tntntnn  (li.  mi  ijt'  iia.— 
^■■ti  aminrroiitniw)  by  Victor,  E^  43,  aitd  hy 
Zoiimnt,  ii.  4S,  S4.  See  alto  Abud.  Haic.  n>  6- 
g  4,  ivi.  12.  iS;  Fatt.  IdaL  [W.  B.] 


aervaUon  of  tfaeit  coodI^.    Tbe  aofy  a 
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that  oooir  in  this  gens  are  Mus  and  Subulo  : 
for  those  vho  are  mentioned  without  a  surname 
ice  PbciuSl 

DECIA'NUS,  APPULEIUS.  1.  C  Appu- 
L11U8  Dklanus  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  a  a 
90.  In  that  year  he  brought  a  charge  against  L. 
Valerius  Flaccus,  the  nature  of  which  b  unknown. 
He  also  brought  an  accusatiim  against  L.  Furius, 
one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  year  previous,  who  op- 
posed the  recall  of  Metellus  Numidicus.  It  aeems 
to  have  been  on  this  occasion  that  he  lamented  be- 
fore the  public  assembly  the  £ste  of  L.  Appuleius 
Sotuminus  and  Senrilius  Glanda,  and  endeavoured 
to  create  disturbances  to  avenge  their  death.  In 
consequence  of  these  proceedings  he  himself  was 
condemned,  and  went  into  exile  to  Pontns,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  service  of  Mithridates.  (Cic. 
pro  Rabir,  pertL  9,  pro  Flacc  32 ;  Schol.  Bobieuk 
p.  230,  ed.  OreUi;  Val.  Max.  viiL  1.  §  2;  Ap- 
plan,  B.  C,  i.  S3.} 

2.  C  Appulkius  Dbciands,  a  son  of  No.  1, 
lived  as  negotiator  in  Asia  Minor,  at  Peigamus, 
and  at  Apollonis.  He  was  repeatedly  chaiged 
with  having  committed  acts  of  injustice  and  vio- 
lence towards  the  inhabitants  of  Apollonis,  for  he 
sppean  to  have  been  a  person  of  a  very  avaricious 
and  insolent  character,  and  in  the  end  he  was  con- 
demned hy  the  praetor  Flaccus,  the  son  of  the  L. 
Valerius  Flaccus,  who  had  been  accused  by  De- 
cianns,  the  &ther.  In  B.  c.  59,  Decianus  took 
vengeance  upon  Flaccus  by  supporting  the  ohaige 
which  D.  Laelius  brought  against  him.  (Cic.  pro 
Flofcc  29—33  ;  Schol  Bobiens.  pp.  228, 230, 242, 
ed.  OrelU.)  [L.  S.] 

DECIA'NUS,  C.  PLAUTIUS,  was  consul  in 
B.  c  329  with  L.  Aemilius  Mamereinus.  It  was 
his  jnovince  during  his  consulship  to  continue  the 
war  against  Priveroum,  while  his  colleague  was  en- 
gaged in  raising  another  army  to  meet  theOauls,  who 
were  reported  to  be  marching  southward.  But  this 
report  proved  to  be  unfounded,  and  all  the  Roman 
forces  were  now  directed  against  Privemum.  The 
town  was  taken,  its  walls  were  pulled  down,  and 
a  strong  garrison  was  left  on  Uie  spot  On  his 
return  Decianus  celebrated  a  triumph.  During 
the  discussions  in  the  senate  as  to  what  punish- 
ment was  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  Privematans, 
Decianus  humapely  endeavoured  to  alleviate  their 
&te.  According  to  the  Fasti,  C.Plautius  Decianus 
was  consul  also  in  the  year  following ;  but  Livy 
mentions  in  his  stead  P.  Plautius  Proculus.  In 
B.  c.  312,  C.  Phiutius  Decianus  was  censor  with 
Appius  Claudius,  and  after  holding  the  office  eigh- 
teen months,  he  hiid  it  down,  in  accordance  vrith 
the  lex  Aemilia,  while  Appius  Chmdina,  reftuing 
obedience  to  the  law,  remained  censor  alone.  (Li v. 
riii.  20,  22,  ix.  29,  33 ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  2.  $  1 ; 
Frontin.  de  Aquaed.  L  5 ;  Diodor.  xx.  86.)  [L.  S.] 

DECIA'NUS  CATU&    [CATua] 

DECI'DIUS  SAXA-    [Saxa.] 

DECI'MIUS.  The  Decimii  appear  to  have 
^n  originally  a  Samnite  family  of  Bovianum,  at 
teat  the  first  of  the  name  belonged  to  that  place, 
md  the  othen  who  occur  in  history  were  probably 
kis  deecendants,  who  after  obtaining  the  Roman 
huicbise  settled  at  Rome.  The  only  cognomen 
(mong  the  Decimii  is  Flavus.  The  following 
bt  contains  those  who  are  mentioned  without  a 
lOgnoniefi. 

1.  NuMBRirs  DxciMios,  of  Bovianum  in  Sam- 
faun,  is  called  the  most  illustrious  person  in  all 
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Samnium,  both  by  his  noble  descent  and  his 
wealth.  In  B.  c.  217  he  joined  the  Roman  army 
against  Hannibal  with  8000  foot  and  500  horse,  at 
the  command  of  the  dictator  Q.  Fabius  M«iTimus, 
With  these  forces  Dedmius  appeared  in  the  rear 
of  Hannibal,  and  thus  decided  a  battle  which  was 
taking  a  very  un&vourable  turn  for  Minucius,  the 
magister  eqnitom.  Two  castella  were  taken  on 
that  day,  and  6000  Carthaginians  were  slain,  but 
the  Romans  too  lost  5000  men.    (Liv.  xxiL  24.) 

2.  C.  DsciMiua,  was  sent  in  b.  &  171  as  am- 
bassador to  Crete  to  request  the  Cretans  to  send 
auxiliaries  for  the  war  against  Perseus  of  Mace- 
donia. In  169  he  was  praetor  peregrinus,  and  in 
the  year  following  he  was  sent  with  two  othen  as 
ambassador  to  A^tiochus  and  Ptolemy,  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  the  two  kings,  and 
to  dedare  that,  whichever  of  them  should  continue 
hostilities,  should  cease  to  be  treated  as  the  friend 
and  ally  of  Rome.  On  that  occasion  Decimius  and 
his  colleagues  visited  the  island  of  Rhodes  at  the 
request  of  the  Rhodians  themselves,  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome  his  report  was  in  fovour  of  the 
Rhodians,  in  as  much  as  he  endeavoured  to  throw 
the  guilt  of  their  hostility  towards  Rome  upon 
some  individuals  only,  while  he  tried  to  exculpate 
the  body  of  the  people.  (Liv.  xliL  35,  xliiL  11, 
15,  xUv.  19,  xlv.  10.) 

3.  M.  Dbcimius,  was  sent  with  Tib.  Qandins 
Nero  as  ambassador  to  Crete  and  Rhodes  in  a  c. 
172,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Perseus,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether 
they  had  been  tempted  by  Perseus,  and  of  trying 
to  renew  their  friendship  with  Rome.  (Liv.  xlii. 
19.) 

4.  L.  DiciMiUR,  was  sent  in  b.  c  171  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  lUyrian  king  Oenthius,  to  try  to  win 
him  over  to  the  side  of  the  Romans  during  the  war 
against  Perseus.  But  he  returned  to  Rome  with- 
out having  efifected  anything,  and  was  suraected  of 
having  accepted  bribes  from  the  king.  (Liv.  xlii. 
37,450 

5.  C.  DiciMius,  a  person  who  had  held  the 
office  of  quaestor  {quae$toriu$),  and  belonged  to  the 
party  of  Pompey.  In  b.  &  47  he  was  in  the 
isUnd  of  Cercuia  to  take  care  of  the  provisions  for 
the  Pompeians,  but  on  the  arrival  of  Sallust,  the 
historian,  who  was  then  a  general  of  Caesar, 
Decimius  immediately  quitted  the  island,  and 
fled  in  a  small  vessel  (Caes.  BelL  Afr,  34.)  He 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  C  Decimius  who  was 
a  friend  of  Atticus.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  iv.  16.)  [L.  S.] 

DFCIUS.  1.  M.  Dpaus,  one  of  the  depu- 
ties sent  to  the  senate  by  the  plebeians  during 
their  secession  to  the  lacred  mount  in  b.  c  495> 
(Dionys.  vL  88.) 

2.  M.  Dbcius,  tribune  of  the  people  in  b.  c. 
311,  when  he  carried  a  plebisdtum,  that  the 
people  should  appoint  dimmniri  wxwdtM  to  restore 
and  equip  the  Roman  fleet  (Liv.  ix.  30.) 

3.  P.  Dicius,  one  of  the  legates  who  in  b.  c. 
168  brought  to  Rome  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Illyrians,  and  of  the  capture  of  their  king  Oenthius. 
(Liv.  xlv.  3.) 

4.  P.  Dbcius,  according  to  Cicero  (<2s  Orai,  ii. 
31)  and  AureUus  Victor  {d%  VW,  IlL  72),  whereas 
Livy  {EpiL  61)  calls  him  Q.  Dedus,  was  tribune 
of  die  people  in  b.  c.  120.  L.  Opimius,  who  had 
been  consul  the  year  before,  was  brought  to  trial 
by  the  tribune  Decius  for  having  caused  the  murder 
of  C.  Oiacchus,  and  for  having  thrown  dUxens 
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into  priion  withont  a  judicial  Terdict  The  enemies 
of  Dedus  aaaerted  that  he  had  heen  induced  bj 
bribes  to  bring  forward  this  accosation.  Four 
years  later,  a  c.  115,  Dedus  was  piaetor  urbanus, 
and  in  that  year  he  gave  great  offence  to  M. 
Aemilias  Scaurus,  who  was  then  consul,  by  keep- 
ing his  seat  when  the  consul  passed  by  hiuL  The 
haughty  Scaurus  turned  round  and  oitlered  him  to 
rise,  but  when  Dedus  refused,  Scaurus  tore  his 
gown  and  broke  Uie  chair  of  Dedus  to  pieces ;  at 
the  same  time  he  commanded  that  no  on*  should 
reodve  justfoe  at  the  hands  of  the  refractory 
praetor.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  hostile 
feeling  between  the  two  men  may  hare  arisen  from 
the  £sct  that  Scaurus  had  induced  Opimins  to  take 
up  arms  against  C.  Gracchus,  to  whose  party 
IXedus  eyidently  belonged.  Cicero  speaks  of  Dedus 
as  an  orator  who  emulated  M.  Fulyius  Flaccus,  the 
friend  of  C.  Gracchus,  and  remarks  that  he  was 
as  turbulent  in  his  speeches  as  he  was  in  lifis.  It 
is  probably  this  Deidus  who  is  alluded  to  in  a 
fragment  of  the  poet  Lucilius,  which  is  preserved 
byCicera  (De  Orat,  iL  62,  comp.  ii  30,  81,  Brut, 
28,  Pari,  orat  SO.) 

5.  P.  Dvaus,  a  colleague  oTM.  Antony  in  the 
tqptemviraim.  Cicero  says  of  him,  with  a  fine 
irony,  that  he  endeaToured  to  follow  the  ezam]de 
of  his  great  ancestors  (the  Decii),  by  sacrifidng 
himself  to  his  debts,  that  is,  by  joimng  Antony, 
through  whose  influence  he  hoped  to  get  rid  of  his 
debts.  He  accompanied  Antony  in  the  war  of 
Mutina,  but  was  taken  prisoner  there.  Afterwards, 
howerer,  when  Octavian  wished  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  Antony,  he  allowed  Dedus  to  return  to 
his  friend.  (Cic.  PUL  xL  6,  ziii.  13;  Appian, 
B,  a  iu.  80.) 

6.  Dscius,  is  mentioned  by  Appian  (B,  C  It. 
27)  among  those  who  were  proscribed  after  the 
formation  of  the  triumvirate  of  Antony,  Octavian, 
and  Lepidus.  Dedus  and  Cilo,  on  bearing  that 
their  names  were  on  the  list,  took  to  flight,  but  as 
they  were  hurrying  out  of  one  of  the  gates  of 
Rome,  they  were  lecognised  by  the  centurions  and 
put  to  death.  [L.  S.] 

DE/CIUS  JUBFLLIUS,  a  Campanian,  and 
commander  of  the  Campanian  legion  which  the 
Romans  stationed  at  Rhegium  in  &  c.  281  for  the 
protection  of  the  place.     Dedus  and  his  troops, 
enrious  of  the  happiness  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Rhegium  enjoyed,  and  remembering  the  impunity 
with  which  the  Mamertines  had  carried  out  thdr 
disgracefril  scheme,  fonned  a  most  diabolical  plan. 
During  the  celebration  of  a  festival,  while  all  the 
dtizens  were  feasting  in  public,  Dedus  and  his 
soldiers  attacked  them ;  the  men  were  massacred 
and  driven  into  exile,  while  the  soldiers  took  the 
women  to  themselves.    Dedus  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  dty,  acted  as  tyrannus  perfectiy  inde- 
pendent of  Rome,  and  foimed  connexions  with  the 
Hamertines  in  Sicily.  He  at  first  had  endeavoured 
to  palliate  his  crime  by  asserting  that  the  Rh^pnes 
intended  to  betray  the  Roman  garrison  to  Pyn^us. 
During  the  war  with  Pyrrhns  tiie  Romans  had  no 
time  to  look  after  and  punish  the  miscreants  at 
Rh^um,  and  Dedus  for  some  years  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  his  crime  unmdested.  During  that  period 
he  was  seised  by  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  and  not 
venturing  to  trust  a  Rh^;ine  physician,  he  sent  for 
one  to  Messana.     This  physician  was  himself  a 
native  of  Rhegium,  a  bci  which  few  persons  knew, 
and  he  now  took  the  opportunity  to  avenge  on 
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Dedus  the  wrongs  be  had  inflicted  upon  BkgiB. 
He  gave  him  something  which  he  was  to  smlj  to 
his  eyes,  and  which,  howevv  painfbl  it  aiigit  be, 
he  was  to  continue  till    the   phjudsB  dmid 
return  from  Messana.     The  order  was  obeyed, 
but  the  pain  became  at  last  quite  unbesnUct 
and  Dedus  in  the  end  found  thst  be  vas  qoite 
blind.    After  the  death  of  PynhuB,mBLC.371, 
Fabridus  was  sent  out  against  Rhegiam ;  be  be- 
sieged the  place,  and  took  it    AB  t£t  nrmonof 
the  Campanian  legion  that  fell  into  bis  bandi,  sp- 
wards  of  three  hundred  men,  were  sent  to  RdBe^ 
where  they  were  scouraed  and  beheaded  ia  ^ 
forum.    The  dtixens  of  Rhegium  who  were  yet 
alive  were  restored  to  their  native  pbue.   Dcasi 
put  an  end  to  himself  in  his  prison  at  Room.  (Ap- 
pian, SammL  ExoerpL  ix.  1 — 3 ;  Diodor.  Fngm. 
lib,  xxii.;  Liv.  E^,  12,  15;  Pdyb.  I  7;  VaL 
Max.  vii.  7.  §  15.)  [L  8.] 

DE'CIUS,  Roman  emperor,  a.d.  349— 2SI, 
whose   frill   name   was    C.   Mssaus    Qnxm 
Trajanus    Dbqcts,  was  bom   about  the  da« 
of  the  second  century  at  Bnbalia,  a  viDafe  is 
Lower  Pannonia,  being  the  first  of  a  kng  lens 
of  monarehs  who  traced  their  origin  to  aa  I^ 
rian  stock.    We  are  altogether  unaoqaaiBtod  v^ 
his  eariy  career,  but  he  appears  to  have  be« 
entrusted  with  an  important  military  coamaai 
upcni  the  Danube  in  a.d.  245,  and  ha  jen 
afterwards  was  eamesUy  sdidted  by  PbfliffBi 
to  undertake  the  taak  cif  restoring  aaboidiastiaa 
in  the  anny  vS.   Moeaia,  which  had  beea  fie- 
organiaed  by  the  revolt  of  Maiinns.  [pBimrci; 
Marinus.]     Dedua  accepted    this   appoiataat 
with  great  reluctance,  and  many  miigivi9|s  ss  to 
the  rMuH.    On  his  qmearance,  the  troops  deee* 
ing  their   gmh  beyond   forgiveDesa,  ofoed  tk 
envoy  the  choice  of  death  or  of  the  throoe.   Wii 
the  sword  pointed  to  his  heart  he  accepted  tbe 
latter  alteniative,  was  proclaimed  Augnrtos,  ui 
forced  by  the  rebels  to  march  upon  Italy,  baviq; 
previouuy,  according  to  Zonaraa,  wiittco  to  se- 
sure  his  sovereign  that  his  fisidi  was  stS  s- 
broken,  and  that  he  would  resign  the  p«ip)s»  * 
soon  as  he  could  escape  from  tbe  thxaldom  of  tht 
l^ons.     Philippus,  not  trusting  dieae  piufcsiiMi 
hastened  to  meet  his  rival  in  the  field,  eocoaami 
him  in  the  vidnity  of  Verona,  was  defeated,  aai 
shun.    This  event  Ux^  place  towiorda  the  eod  «f 
AJ>.  249. 

The  short  rdgn  of  the  new  prince,  exteading 
to  about  thirty  months,  was  chiefly  oocooied  ia 
warring  against  the  Goths,  who  now,  for  ut  fins 
time,  app«ired  as  a  formidable  foe  on  the  narit 
eastern  frt)ntier,  and  having  crooaed  the  Dttala, 
under  Cniva  their  chiel^  were  ravagi^  ^ 
Thracian  provincea.  The  details  of  their  iava* 
don  are  to  found  in  Joraandna,  Zodma^  sad 
the  fragments  of  Dexippna,  but  these  aocooiM  if- 
pear  ao  contradictory,  that  it  ia  inopoasthle,  ia  tbt 
absence  of  an  impartial  historian,  to  expbia  or  ff 
condle  their  statements.  It  would  aeeaa  ^bat  ^ 
barbarians,  in  the  first  instance,  rtepslaed  Deeiai 
near  Philippopolis,  and  were  thiu  cnaUed  to  tiks 
that  important  dty,  but  having  lost  their  bert 
troops  during  these  opeiatioos,  utA  finding  tibcs- 
selves  sanounded  by  the  Romans  who  wcie  sov 
advancing  from  diflRerent  points,  HtMtj  eftsed  ts 
purchase  an  unmolested  retreat  by  the  amuidff 
of  their  prisoners  and  plunder.  These  vmetvum 
being  rejected,  the  Goths  tomed  to  bay,  and  |a«e 
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Utile  near  Abridmn  late  in  the  year  aj>.  251. 
After  a  deadly  gtrnggle,  their  desperate  Taloor, 
aided  by  the  incautioas  confidence  of  the  Romana, 
prevailed.  The  son  of  the  emperor  was  slain  by 
an  arrow>  while  Deciui  himself  with  his  best 
troops,  became  entangled  in  a  marsh,  and  were 
cut  to  pieces  or  engulfed. 

Some  proceedings  in  the  ciTil  administration  of 
this  epoch,  which  at  first  sight  would  be  con- 
sidered as  wholly  without  connexion  with  each 
other,   but  which  were  in  reality  intended  to 
prmnote  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  object, 
desenre  ntecial  attention.    The  increasing  weak- 
ness of  tne  state  was  erery  day  becoming  more 
painfully  apparent,  and  the  universal  corruption  of 
public  morality  was  justly  regarded  as  a  deep- 
seated  canker  which  must  be  eradicated,  before  any 
powerful  effort  could  be  made  for  restoring  health- 
ful Tiffour  to  the  body  politic.    Two  remedies  sug- 
gested themselves,  and  were  immediately  called 
into  action.     It  vras  determined  to  revive  the 
censorship  and  to  persecute  the  Christians.    It 
was  hoped  that,  by  the  first,  order  and  decency 
might  be  revived  in  the  habits  of  social  life ;  it 
was  imagined  that,  by  the  second,  the  national  re- 
%ion  might  be  restored  to  its  andent  purity,  and 
t£u  Rome  mi^t  regain  the  fevour  of  her  gods. 
The  death  of  Decius  prevented  the  new  censor. 
Valerian,  the  same  who  afterwards  *hecame  em- 
peror, fi^m  exerting  an  authority  which  could 
scarcely  have  produced  any  benefioal  change ;  but 
the  eager  hate  of  Pagan  zealots  was  more  prompt 
in   taking  advantage  of  the  imperial  edict,  and 
made  much  havoc  in  the  church.     Rome,  Antioch, 
and  Jerusalem,  lamented  the  martyrdom  of  their 
bishops  Fabianus,  Babylas,  and  Alexander ;  Origen 
waa  subjected  to  cruel  tortures,  while  Alexandria 
was  the  scene  of  a  bloody  massacre.    In  Africa, 
Taat  numbers,  fiilling  away  from  the  truth,  dis- 
owned their  belief^  and  after  the  danger  was  past, 
the  readmisaion  of  these  renegades,  comprehended 
mider  the  general  appellation  of  Zoym,  gave  rise 
to  Tarious  bitter  controversies,  which  distracted  for 
a  long  period  the  ecclesiastical  councils  of  the 
west  [Ctpiuanos.] 

Of  the  general  character  of  Decius  it  is  im- 
poeaible  to  speak  with  certainty,  for  our  authori- 
ties are  scanty,  and  the  shortness  of  his  public 
career  afforded  little  opportunity  for  its  develop- 
ment. Victor  pronounces  a  warm  panegyric,  de- 
claring that  his  diqwsition  was  most  amiable,  that 
he  waa  highly  accomplished,  mfld  and  affiible  in 
Ilia  civil  rdations,  and  a  gaUant  warrior  in  the 
Seld.  Zosimus  and  the  Chnstian  historians,  writ- 
ing under  the  influence  of  strong  feeling,  have 
terecally  represented  him  as  a  model  of  justice, 
raloor,  liberality,  and  all  kingly  virtues,  or  as  a 
nonster  of  iniquity  and  savage  cruelty,  while  even, 
n  modem  times,  the  tone  adopted  by  Tillemont  on 
be  ona  hand,  and  by  Gibbon  on  the  other,  can 
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aearody  be  pronounced  feir  or  dispassionate,  the 
language  of  the  latter  especially  being  such  as  to 
mislead  the  unlearned  reader  both  as  to  the  natura 
and  extent  of  our  information,  and  to  induce  him  to 
conclude  that  we  posses  materials  for  pronouncing 
a  judgment  which  do  not  in  reality  exist 

(Victor,  ds  Caet,  29 ;  EpU,  29 ;  Eutron.  ix.  4 ; 
TrebelL  PoUio  VaieriaM,  c  1;  Euseb.  Hut. 
EecUt.  vi  39,  &c;  Zosim.  i.  21—23 ;  Zonar.  xiL 
19,  20;  Jomandes,  R  G.  c  16,  &c.  For  the 
fiunily  of  Decius,  see  Hbbbnnia  Etrusolla, 
Herbnnius  Etruscus,  Hostiuanus.)  [W.R.] 

DE'CIUS,  a  Roman  statuary,  by  whom  there 
was  an  admired  colossal  head  in  the  CapitoL  He 
perhaps  lived  in  the  fint  century  b.  c,  but  his  date 
IS  very  doubtful     [Charbs.]  [P.  S.] 

DECRIA'NUa,  a  sophist  of  Patrae,  who  is 
mentioned  with  great  praise  by  Ludan.  (Asm,  2.) 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  him.  [P.  S.] 

DECRIA'NUS,  an  architect  and  mechanician 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  employed  him  to 
move  the  colossus  of  Nero,  which  stood  in  front  of 
the  golden  house.  The  work  was  effected  by  the 
aid  of  twenty-four  elephants.  (Spartian,  Had,  19, 
where  different  critics  read  Decrianus,  Detrianus, 
Dentrianus,  Dextrianus,  and  Demetrianns.^  [P.  S.] 

DE'CRIUS,  commanded  a  stronghold  in  Africa 
during  the  insurrection  of  Tariarihas  in  a.  d.  20. 
He  was  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier,  and  led  his 
men  out  to  an  open  battle,  as  he  did  not  like  the 
inactivity  of  a  besieged.  He  had  only  a  few  soldiers, 
and  they  were  not  of  the  best  kind ;  but  although 
he  was  seriously  wounded,  he  continued  to  fight 
like  a  Hon,  until  he  fea  (Tac.  Aim.  iii.  20.)  [L.S.] 

DE'CTADES  (Acrr<(8i)s),  is  mentioned  by  Par- 
thenius  {EroL  13)  as  an  author  from  whom  he 
reUtes  the  story  about  Harpalyoe.  We  may  thut 
infer  that  he  vm>te  on  mythiad  subjects.    [L.  S.] 

DE'CTION  {Awriwpy,  a  Greek  grammarian, 
who  vm>te  a  commentary  on  Lycophron^s  GMsan- 
dra,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum  (s.  v,  ^los;  oomp.  Valckenaer,  Eur^. 
B^>polyL  p.  291.)  [L.  S.] 

DE'CULA,  M.  TUliLIUa,  was  consul  in  b.  c 
81,  witlk  Cornelius  DokbeUa,  during  the  dictator- 
ship of  Sulk;  but  the  consuls  of  that  year  were 
only  nominal,  as  Sulk  had  all  the  power  in  his 
hands.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  iL  14 ;  Gellius,  xv.  28 ; 
Appian,  A  C  l  100.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIANEIRA  (Ai)Z<b^i^).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Althaea  by  Oeneus,  Dionysus,  or  Dexamenus 
(Apollod.  i.  8.  §  1 ;  Hygin.  Fab,  31,  33),  and  a 
sister  of  Melaiger.  When  Meleager  died,  his 
sisters  kmented  his  death  at  his  grave ;  Artemis 
in  her  anger  touched  them  vrith  her  stafi^  and 
changed  them  into  birds,  vrith  the  exception  of 
Deianeira  and  Cbrge,  who  were  allowed,  by  the 
solicitation  of  Dionysus,  to  retain  their  human 
forms.  (Antonin.  Lib.  2.)  Subsequently  Achelous 
and  Heesdes,  who  both  loved  Deianeira,  fought  for 
the  possession  of  her.  She  became  the  wife  of  Hera- 
cles, and  afterwards  unwittingly  caused  his  death, 
whereupon  she  hung  herMlt  (ApoUod.  iL  7.  §  5, 
6.  §  7 ;   Died.  iv.  34,  &c ;  comp.  Achblous  ; 

HXRACLBS;  DaXAMXNVS.) 

2.  One  fk  the  danghten  of  Nereua  and  Doris^ 
(ApoUod.  i.  2.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 

DEICOON  (Aiflk^l  1.  A  son  of  Heiades 
by  Megara,  was  killed  oy  his  own  fiither  during 
hisravugs.  (ApoUod.  iL  7.  §  8 ;  Schol  a<^ /Tom. 
Od.  ix.  268.) 
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2.  A  Trojan  hero,  ion  of  Pegasiu,  w&i  a  firiend 
of  Aeneas,  and  slain  by  Againemnon.  (Horn.  It. 
T.  634.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIDAMEIA  (AiiOdfitia).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Bellerophontes  and  wife  of  Erander,  by  whom 
she  beoune  the  mother  of  Sarpedon.  (Diod.  r.  79.) 
Homer  (77.  yi.  197)  calls  her  Laodameia. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Lyoomedes  in  the  idand  of 
Seyms.  When  Achilles  was  concealed  there  in 
maiden*s  attire,  Deidameia  became  by  him  the 
mother  of  Pyrrhos  or  Neoptolemus,  and,  according 
to  others,  of  Oneims  also.  (Apollod.  iiL  13.  §  7 ; 
Ptolem.  Heph.  3.) 

8.  The  wife  of  Peirithoos,  who  is  commonly 
called  Hippodameia.  (Plut.  Tkei,  30 ;  comp.  Hip- 
PODAMBIA.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIDAMEIA  (AntUfitM),  1.  Dimghter  of 
Aeaddes,  king  of  Epeiros,  and  sister  of  Pyrrhos. 
While  yet  a  girl  she  was  betrothed  by  her  &ther 
to  Alexander,  the  son  of  Rozana,  and  having  ac- 
companied that  prince  and  Olympias  into  Macedo- 
nia, was  besieged  in  Pydna  together  with  them. 
(Plut  Pyrrh.  4  ;  Diod.  xix.  85 ;  Justin,  xir.  6.) 
Alter  the  death  of  Alexander  and  Roxana,  she 
was  married  to  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  at  the  time 
when  the  latter  was  endeaTOUiing  to  establish  his 
power  in  Greece,  and  thus  became  a  bond  <^  union 
between  him  and  Pyrrfaus.  (Plut  Demietr.  25, 
Ptfrrh  4.)  When  Demetrius  proceeded  to  Asia 
to  support  his  fitther  against  the  confederate  kings, 
he  left  De'idameia  at  Athens ;  but  after  his  defeat 
at  Ipsns,  the  Athenians  sent  her  away  to  Megara, 
though  still  treating  her  with  regal  honours.  She 
soon  after  repaired  to  Cilicia  to  join  Demetrius, 
who  had  just  given  his  daughter  Stratonice  in 
marriage  to  Seleucus,  but  had  not  been  there  long 
when  she'  fell  ill  and  died,  B.  c.  800.  (Plut 
Demetr.  30,  32.)  She  left  one  son  by  Demetrius, 
named  Alexander,  who  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have 
spent  his  life  in  Egypt,  probably  in  an  honourable 
captivity.     (Plut  Demetr,  53.) 

2.  Daughter  of  Pyrrhus  II.,  king  of  Epeims, 
after  the  death  of  her  fiither  and  the  muMer  of 
her  uncle  Ptolemy,  was  the  hist  surviving  repre- 
sentative of  the  royal  race  of  the  Aeacidae.  She 
threw  herself  into  Ambracia,  but  was  induced  by 
the  oflHer  of  an  honourable  capitulation  to  surrender. 
The  Epeirots,  however,  determining  to  secure  their 
liberty  by  extirpating  the  whole  royal  fiunfly,  re- 
solved to  put  her  to  death  ;  she  fled  for  refuge  to 
the  temple  of  Artemis,  but  was  murdered  in  the 
sanctuary  itself.  (Polyaen.  viii  52 ;  Justin,  xxviiL 
3,  by  whom  she  is  erroneously  caJled  Laudamia ; 
Paus.  iv.  35.  §  3.)  The  date  of  this  event  cannot 
be  accurately  fixed,  but  it  occurred  during  the 
reign  of  Demetrius  II.  in  Macedonia  (b.  c.  239 — 
229),  and  probably  in  the  early  part  of  it  Schom 
(Gesch.  Qriecheid,  p.  86)  supposes  Deidameia  to  be 
a  daughter  of  the  dder  Pyrrhus,  not  the  younger, 
but  this  is  certainly  a  mistake.  [E.  H.  R] 

DEI  MA  (Afi)tia),  the  personification  of  fear. 
She  was  represented  in  the  form  of  a  fearful  wo- 
man, on  the  tomb  of  Medeia^s  children  at  Corinth. 
(Pans.  ii.  8.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIMACHUS  (Ai^MoxoO»  fo"  mythical  pei^ 
sonages.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  9, 7.  §  3 ;  ApoUon.  Rhod. 
il  955,  &c. ;  Plut  QuaesL  Gr.  41.)         [L.  S.] 

DEIMAS  (A</]uat),  a  son  of  Dardanus  and 
Chryse,  who  when  his  fiunily  and  a  part  of  the 
Arcadian  population  emigrated,  reniained  behind 
in  Arcadia.  (Dion.  Hal.  L  61.)  [L.  S.] 


DEINARCHUS. 

DEINARCHUS  (A«&i^>xor).  1. 
and  at  the  same  time  the  least  important 
the  ten  Attic  orators,  was  bom  at  Corintli  abovt 
B.  c  861.  (Dionys.  Deimank,  L)  Hk  fitthei^ 
name  was  Sostratus,  or,  according  to  Snidas  (<.  e. 
diflyafxoi\  Socrates.  Though  a  native  of  Carmth, 
he  lived  at  Athens  from  his  ear!y  youth.  Pahlk 
oratory  there  reached  its  height  about  this  time, 
and  Deinarchus  devoted  himsdf  to  the  study  of  it 
with  great  seal  under  the  guidaDoe  of  llieoplaastss, 
thou^  he  also  profited  much  by  his  intenoorse 
with  Demetrius  Phalereas.  (DionyBw  Le.2%  Plat 
FBt.XOratp.850;  Phot  AiU.  pw  496,  ed.  Bek- 
ker;  Suidas,/Le.)  As  he  was  a  finelgiiei:,  asd 
did  not  possess  die  Athenian  fiBOchue,  •  he  vis 
not  allowed  to  come  forwaid  himsdf  as  an  eotv 
on  the  great  questions  whidi  tiien  divided  puUk 
opinion  at  Athens,  and  he  was  therefore  ol£ged 
to  content  himself  with  writing  omtiona  fior  odiers. 
He  appean  to  have  commenced  this  career  in  bis 
twenty-sixth  year,  about  b.  c.  836,  and  as  abnt 
that  time  the  great  Attic  oiators  dwd  away  am 
after  another,  Deinaichns  soon  acquired  eofaider- 
able  reputation  and  great  wealth.  He  bekofed 
to  the  firiends  of  Phocion  and  the  MacedMiiia 
party,  and  took  a  very  active  pert  in  the  di^mta 
as  to  whether  Harpalus,  who  had  openly  delated 
the  cause  of  Alexander  the  Great,  shonld  be  tale- 
rated  at  Athens  or  not  The  time  of  his  greatcA 
activity  is  from  B.  c.  817  to  b.  c.  307,  daraig 
which  time  Demetrius  Phalexens  conducted  ^ 
administration  of  Athens.  But  when  in  bl  c  917 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  advanced  against  Atbew, 
and  Demetrius  Phalerens  was  obliged  to  take  to 
flight,  Deinarchus,  who  was  suspected  en  acoooBt 
of  his  equivocal  political  conduct,  and  who  'ns 
anxious  to  save  lus  richea,  fled  to  Chakk  is  Ea- 
boea.  It  was  not  till  fifteen  years  aftec,  &  a  291, 
that,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  his  friend  Thss- 
phrastus,  he  obtjuned  permission  to  letsa  ts 
Athens,  where  he  spent  the  hut  years  of  his  1&, 
and  died  at  an  advanced  age.  The  last  eveat  d 
his  life  of  which  we  have  any  record,  is  a  hw-oB 
which  he  instituted  against  his  ftithless  frieed, 
Proxenus,  who  had  robbed  him  of  his  prapotv. 
But  in  what  manner  the  suit  ended,  is  ankiisvm. 
The  principal  source  of  information  respecting  the 
life  oif  Deinarehus  is  the  treatise  of  Dtoeynas  d 
Halicamassus,  from  whk^  is  derived  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  preserved  in  Plutarch  (  Fit  XOrtL 

.  850),  Photius  (BibL  p.  496,  ed.  Bekk), 
Le.\  and  others. 

The  number  of  orations  which  Deinarchus 
is  uncertain,  for  Demetrius  of  Magnesia  (< 
ny$,  Le.l\  comp.  Suidas  and  Endoc  p.  134)  m- 
cribed  to  him  one  hundred  and  sixty,  whSe  P^ 
tareh  and  Photius  speak  only  of  sixty-fcmr  gcnaae 
orations ;  and  Dionrsius  is  of  opinion,  that  sBsag 
the  eighty-seven  which  were  ascribed  to  him  n 
his  time,  only  sixty  were  genuine  prodactaaas  «f 
Deinarchus.  Of  all  these  orations  three  <mij  hare 
come  down  to  us  entire,  and  all  three  refer  tm  tkt 
question  about  Harpalus.  One  is  directed 
Philocles,  the  second  against 
the  third  against  Arist^geiton.  It  u^ 
not  improbable  that  the  speech  against 
whidi  is  usually  printed  among  thorn  of 
thenes,  u  likewise  a  work  of  Densschafc  (See 
pp.  1333  and  1336  of  that  oratioa ;  Dmotb.  HbL 
LclO;  Liban.  ^n;ifiR.;  HaipocntiLe. 
and  Ocoftpfn^f ;  ApostoL  ProierL  jxx.  49.) 
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titki  and  fragmenU  of  ^e  orations  whidi  are 
lost,  are  collected  aa  fiir  as  can  be  by  Fabridus 
(BUd.  Or»  ii  p.  864,  &c.),  and  more  complete  by 
Wetteraiann.     {Guch,  der  grieeh,  BtredUamk,  p. 
311,  ftc.)    The  ancients,  sach  as  Dionysins  who 
giTes  aa  aociuate  account  of  the  omtory  of  Deinar- 
chnfl,  and  especially  Hermogenes  (de  Form.  OraL 
ii.  1 1 ),  ipeak  in  terms  of  high  praise  of  his  om- 
titoa ;  but  there  were  others  also  who  thought  less 
fiiTonnbly  of  him ;  some  grammarians  would  not 
eren  allow  him  a  place  in  the  canon  of  the  ten 
Attic  omtors  (BibL  Coislin,  p.  597X  '^^  Diony- 
sios  mentions,  that  he  was  treated  with  indiffer- 
ence by  Callimachns  and  the  grammarians  of  Per- 
gamuSk     However,  some  of   the  most  eminent 
gnmmiarians,  such  as  Didymos  of  Alexandria  and 
Heron  of  Athens,  did  not  disdain  to  write  com- 
mentaries upon  hhn.  (Harpocrat.  s.  v,  fioprvXttop ; 
Suid.  «.  V,  ^Hpttfv.)    The  orations  still  extant  ena- 
ble us  to  form  an  independent  (pinion  upon  the 
merits  oi  Deinaichus ;  and  we  find  that  Dionysius*8 
judgment  is,  on  the  whole,  quite  correct    Deinar- 
chus  was  a  man  of  no  originality  of  mind,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  he  had  any  oratorical  talent 
or  not  His  want  of  genius  led  him  to  imitate  others, 
such  as  Lysias,  Hyperides,  and  more  especially 
Demosthenes;  but  he  was  unable  to  come  up  to 
his  great  model  in  any  point,  and  was  therefore 
nujcnamed  Attftoadhnis  c  dypoucos  or  6  KplOufos. 
Even  Hermogenes,  his  greatest  admirer,  does  not 
deny  that  his  style  had  a  certain  roughness,  whence 
his  orations  were  thought  to  resemble  those  of 
Aristogeiton.    Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
Deinaichua  is  the  best  among  the  many  imitators 
of  Demosthenes,  he  is  &r  in^ior  to  him  in  power 
and  energy,  in  the  choice  of  his  expressions,  in 
inventioD,  deamessy  and  the  arrangement  of  his 
mbjects. 

The  oratbns  of  Deinarchua  are  contained  in  the 
rarions  collections  of  the  Attic  orators  by  Aldus 
[\5lS)y  Stephanus  (1575),  Oruter  (1619),  Reiske, 
Ducaa,  Bekker,  and  Baiter  and  Sanppe.  The  best 
lepaate  edition  is  that  of  C.  E.  A.  Schmidt  (Leipsig, 
18*26,  8vo.),  with  a  selection  of  the  notes  of  YSb 
>redecesaors,  and  s<mie  of  his  own.  There  is  also 
I  nsefol  commentary  on  Deinarchus  by  C.  Wurm, 
*■  Commentarius  in  Dinarchi  Orationes  tres,**  No- 
imbergae,  1828,  8vo.  (FahncBiU.Cfr,  iL  p.  862, 
ice  ;  Westermann,  O^dL  der  griedk,  Beredtaamk, 
\  73.) 

2.  Of  Corinth,  a  contemporary  of  the  orator, 
rith  whom  he  has  frequently  been  ccmfounded. 
-le  was  likewise  a  friend  of  Phocion,  and  when 
b«  latter  was  dragged  to  Athens  for  execution, 
>eiiuuchns  too  was  put  to  death  by  the  command 
f  Polysperchon.  (Plut  Phoe.  33.)  As  this  person 
I  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  name  Deinarchus 
a  Plutarch  may  be  a  mistake. 

3.  There  were  three  authors  of  the  name  of 
>exiiarchas,  concerning  whom  we  know  little  be- 
ond  what  is  stated  by  Demetrius  of  Magnesia 
Dionys.  Deinarch.  1 ),  vis.  that  one  was  a  poet  of 
leloa,  who  lived  previous  to  the  time  of  the 
rator,  and  wrote  poems  on  Bacchic  subjects  (comp. 
luseb.  CkroH,  dccxx.  ;  CyrilL  c  Julian,  x.  p. 
41);  the  second,  a  Cretan,  made  a  collection  of 
Iretan  legends ;  and  the  third  wrote  a  work  upon 
[omer.  Whether  any  of  these  is  the  same  as  the 
oe  who,  according  to  Nemesius  {de  ^aiur.  Horn, 
y,  taught,  with  Aristoxenus,  that  the  human  soul 
as  nothing  but  a  harmony,  is  uncertain.    [L.  S.] 
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DEI'NIAS  (Aciir(as).  1.  One  of  a  club  of  wiu 
at  Athens  (TcXorrovoiof),  called  ^  the  Sixty,**  of 
which  the  orator  Callimedon  also  was  a  member. 
The  date  therefore  may  be  placed  about  b.  c.  325. 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  614,  e.)  He  is  perhaps  the  same 
whom  Demosthenes  mentions  as  a  skilful  orator, 
(c  L^  p.  501.) 

2.  An  author  of  uncerbun  date,  who  wrote  an 
historical  work  on  Aigolis.  It  is  referred  to  by 
the  following  writers : — Pint  Arat,  29 ;  SchoL  ad 
ApoU,  Shod.  iL  791,  ad  Eur.  Orest.  859,  ad 
Soph.  Eiectr.  281,  ad  Theocr.  xiv.  48,  ad  Find.  01. 
vii.  49,  Isthm,  iv.  104.  See  also  Meineke,  Hid. 
Crit,  Cbm.  Qroiee.  p.  385.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  Deinias  shoula  be  identified  with  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  history  of  inventions  mentioned 
by  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  471,  b.;  see  Fabric.  BiU. 
Graec  vol.  ii  p.  150).  [E.  E.] 

DEFNIAS,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the 
most  ancient  painters  of  monochromes,  (xxxv.  8. 
s.  34.)  [P.  S.] 

DEINO'CHARES.    [Deinocratis.] 

DEINO'CRATES  ( AsiwKpdnjj).  1.  A  Syracu- 
san,  was  originally  a  friend  of  Agathocles,  who  on 
that  account  spared  his  life  in  the  massacre  at  Syra- 
cuse by  which  he  established  himself  in  the  tyranny, 
B.  c.  317.  Afterwards,  however,  in  b.  c.  312,  we 
find  Deinocrates  commanding  the  Syracusan  exiles 
in  the  war  in  which  the  Carthaginians  supported 
them  against  Agathocles.  The  latter,  when  he 
fled  from  Africa  and  returned  to  Sicily  at  the  end 
of  B,  c  307,  found  Deinocrates  at  the  head  of  so 
formidable  an  army,  that  he  offered  to  abdicate 
the  tyranny  and  restore  the  exiles,  stipulating 
only  for  the  possession  of  two  fortresses  with  the 
territory  around  them.  But  the  ambition  of  Dei- 
nocrates, who  preferred  his  present  power  to  the 
condition  of  a  private  citizen  in  Syracuse,  led  him 
to  reject  the  offer.  Agathodes,  however,  defeated 
him  in  a  battle,  and  he  then  submitted.  He  was 
received  into  fovour  by  the  tyrant,  who  gave  him 
the  command  of  a  portion  of  his  forces,  and  re- 
tained him  in  his  confidence  to  the  end.  (Diod. 
xix.  8, 104,  XX.  77,  79,  89,  90.) 

2.  A  Messenian,  went  to  Rome  in  b.  c.  183,  to 
justify  the  revolt  of  Messene  from  the  Achaeans. 
On  his  arrival,  his  hopes  were  raised  by  finding  that 
Flamininus,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  his  and 
an  enemy  to  Philopoemen,  the  Achaean  leader,  was 
about  to  pass  into  Greece  on  an  embassy  to  Prusias 
andSeleucus.  Flamininus  promised  him  his  services, 
and,  when  he  had  reached  Naupactus,  sent  to 
Philopoonen  and  the  other  magistrates,  desiring 
them  to  call  an  assembly  of  the  Achaeans.  Philo- 
poemen, however,  was  aware  that  Flamininus  had 
not  come  with  any  instructions  <m  the  subject  frttm 
the  senate,  and  he  therefore  answered,  that  he 
would  comply  with  his  request  if  he  would  first 
state  the  points  on  which  he  wished  to  confer  with 
the  assembly.  This  he  did  not  venture  to  do,  and 
the  hopes  of  Deinocrates  accordingly  fell  to  the 
ground.  Shortly  after  this,  Philopoemen  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Messenians,  and  Deinocrates 
was  prominent  among  those  who  caused  him  to  be 
put  to  deatL  In  the  ensuing  year  the  authors  of 
the  revolt  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Messenian  people  for  peace,  and  Lycortas,  the 
Achaean  gener^  having  been  admitted  into  the 
city,  commanded  the  execution  <^  Deinocrates  and 
the  chiefs  of  his  party ;  but  Deinocrates  anticipated 
the  sentence  by  suicide.    His  qualifications  as  a 
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■tatetnum  were,  according  to  Polybiui,  of  the  most 
superficial  character.  In  political  foresight,  for  in- 
stance,  he  was  utterly  deficient  (Polyb.  xxir.  5, 
12  ;  Liv.  xxxix.  49 ;  Pint  FkOop,  18—21,  Flam. 
20 ;  Pans.  ir.  29.)  [E.  E.] 

DEINCyCRATES  (Awotcpdnis)^  a  most  dis- 
tinguished Macedonian  architect  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  He  was  the  architect  of  the 
new  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesns,  which  was  built 
after  the  destruction  of  the  former  temple  by  Hero- 
stratus.  [Chsrsiphiion.]  He  was  employed  by 
Alexander,  whom  he  accompanied  into  Egypt,  in  the 
building  of  Alexandria.  Deinocrates  laid  out  the 
ground  and  erected  several  of  the  principal  buildings. 
Besides  the  works  which  he  actually  erected,  he 
formed  a  design  for  cutting  mount  Athos  into  a 
statue  of  Alexander,  to  whom  he  presented  his 
plan  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne;  but  the 
king  forbad  the  execution  of  the  project  The 
right  hand  of  the  figure  was  to  have  held  a  city, 
and  in  the  left  there  would  have  been  a  basm,  in 
which  the  water  of  all  the  mountain  streams  was 
to  pour,  and  thence  into  the  sea.  Another  curious 
work  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish,  is  mentioned 
tinder  Arsinob  [pp.  366,  367] :  this  fixes  the 
time  of  the  architect's  death.  The  so-called  mo- 
nument of  Hephaestion  by  Deinocrates  was  only 
a  funeral  pile  (m/pd^  Diod.  xtIL  115X  though  a 
very  magnificent  one.  It  formed  a  pyramid,  rising 
in  successive  terraces,  all  adorned  with  great 
magnificence.  (Plin.  v.  10,  s.  11,  viL  37,  s.  38, 
xxxiv.  14,  s.  42 ;  Vitruv.  i  1.  §  4,  il  praef.;  Strab. 
xiv.  pp.  640,  641 ;  VaL  Max.  i.  4,  ext  1 ;  Amm. 
Marc.  xxiL  16 ;  Solin.  35,  43 ;  Plut  Alex,  72,  de 
Alex,  Virt.  ii.  §  2 ;  Lucian,  pro  Iman.  9,  de  con- 
•crib.  Hid,  12;  Twstx.  (M,  viii.  199,  xL  367.) 
There  is  immense  confusion  among  these  writers 
about  the  architect's  name.  Pliny  calls  him  Dino- 
chares,  or,  according  to  some  of  the  MSS.,  Tymo- 
chares  or  Timocrates;  Strabo  has  XttpoKpirris ; 
Plutarch,  Sroo-uc^riys;  and,  among  other  varia- 
tions, Eustathius  (ad  Horn.  IL  {.  229)  calls  him 
Diocles  of  Rhegium.  [P.  S.] 

DEINO'LOCHUS  (Aciw(Aoxof),  a  comic  poet 
of  Syracuse  or  Agrigentum,  was,  according  to 
some,  the  son,  accoiding  to  others,  the  disdple,  of 
Epicharmus.  He  lived  about  a  c.  488,  and  wrote 
fourteen  plays  in  the  Doric  dialect,  ^ut  which 
we  only  know,  from  a  few  titles,  that  some  of  them 
were  on  mythological  subjects.  (Suid. ».  v,;  Fabric. 
Bibl,  Grate,  il  p.  436 ;  Qrysar,  de  Doriens.  Com, 
i.  p.  81.)  [P.  S.] 

DEINCVMACHA  (A^tyoftdxri),  daughter  of 
Megacles,  the  head  of  the  Alcmaeonidae,  grand- 
daughter of  Cleisthenes,  and  mother  of  Alcibb&des. 
(Plut  Ale,  1 ;  Athen.  v.  p.  219,  c ;  AeL  V,  H, 
ii.  1 ;  see  also  Alcibudks,  p.  99,  a.,  and  the  pas- 
sages there  referred  to.)  [E.  E.] 

DEINO'MACHUS  (Aciv^/iaxof),  a  philoso- 
pher, who  agreed  with  Calliphon  in  considering  the 
chief  good  to  consist  in  the  union  of  virtue  wiUi 
bodily  pleasure,  which  Cicero  calls  a  joining  of  the 
man  with  the  beast  The  doctrine  is  thus  further 
explained  by  Clement  of  Alexandria: — Pleasure 
and  virtue  are  both  of  them  end$  to  man;  but 
pleasure  is  so  from  the  first,  while  virtue  only  fteoomes 
so  after  experience.  (Cic  de  Fin,  v.  8,  de  Off,  iii 
33,  Tmc.  Quaeft.  v.  30 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  il 
21.)  The  Deinoroachus,  whom  Lucian  introduces 
in  the  Philopseudee^  is  of  course  a  different  person, 
and  possibly  a  fictitious  character.  [E.  E.] 
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l>EIN(yMENBS  (AacM^E^nif). 
Gelon,  Hiero,  and  Thnsybalnsi, 
of  Syracuse.    (Herod,  vii.  145; 
154,  ii.  34.) 

2.  One  of  the  goaids  of  Hieronymiii,  kiog  4 
Syracuse,  in  the  plot  against  whose  life  Ihe  jooed. 
When  Hieronymus  had  maidied  into  LeoctiBi, 
and  had  arrived  opposite  the  bonae  wlieie  ^ 
murderers  were  posted,  Deinamenea,  wIm 
behind  him,  stopped  under  pretence  of 
his  foot  from  a  knot  which  confined  it,  nd  thai 
checked  the  advance  of  the  multitode,  and  itpMafti 
the  king  from  his  guards.  The  ■sannans  tha 
rushed  on  Hieronymus  and  slew  Imn.  (&  c.  215.) 
His  attendants  turned  their  weapona  against  D»- 
nomenea,  but  he  escaped  with  a  few  womds,  ad 
was  soon  after  elected  by  the  SyncmuM  eae  of 
their  generals.    (Liv.  zxiV.  7,  23.)         [E.  E.] 

DEINO'MENES  (Aco^mr),  a  statsaiy, 
whose  statues  of  lo,  the  daughter  el  Inachoi,  wk 
Callisto,  the  daughter  of  Lycaon,  stood  ia  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Proaiisi 
(Pans.  I  25.  §  1.)  Pliny  (xxxiv.  8.  a.  19)  ■»• 
tions  him  among  the  artists  who  flourished  ia  tfa 
95th  Olympiad,  b.  c  400,  and  adds,  diat  he 
statues  of  Protesilatts  and  PytbodeiDona  the 
tier.  (lb,  $  15.)  Tatian  mentions  a  statoe  by  kon 
of  Besantis,  queen  of  the  Paeoniaas.  (Oat  mi 
(?huNx53,p.ll6,ed.Worth.)  His  mnae 
on  a  base,  the  statue  belongmg  to  vhkh 
(Bockh,  Corp.  Ineerip.  i  No.  470.)         [P.  &] 

DEINON  (Ac6wvl  one  of  the  «^kf  ases  4 
Rhodes,  who,  when  the  war  broke  oat  betveea 
Perseus  and  the  Romans  (&a  171),  vaialy  en- 
deavoured to  induce  his  covntcymen  to  pay  as 
regard  to  the  letter  which  C.  Lncretnia  had  sort  t» 
as^  for  ships,  and  which  Dtinon  pretended  was  a 
forgery  of  their  enemy  Enmeoea,  king  of  Petgpana, 
designed  to  involve  them  in  a  minona  war.  Bat, 
though  he  fiuled  on  this  oocaaon,  he  stOl  kept  ip 
a  strong  opposition  to  the  Roman  party.  Ia  a  & 
167,  after  the  defeat  of  Peraena,  the  Rhodiaas  d^ 
livered  him  up  to  the  Romana  by  way  of  pnpi- 
tiating  them.  Polybius  calk  hiia  a  bold  sad 
covetous  adventurer,  and  cenimea  him  fer  what  hs 
considers  an  unmanly  clinging  to  life  after  the  nia 
of  his  fortunes.  (Polyb.  xxviL  6, 1 1,  xxviiL  %  xxix. 
5,  XXX.  6-8 ;  I^v.  xliv.  23,  29,  xir.  22.)  [E.!.] 

DEINON  or  DINON  (Aclrar,  A£»wr),  feths 
of  Cleitarchns,  the  historian  of  Al^cander'W  ene£- 
tion.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Peraia,  to  wfcidi  C 
Nepos  (Cm.  5)  refers  as  the  moat  tiasiaMthy 
authority  on  the  subject  He  bad,  bovrfec;  a 
large  fund  of  credulity,  if  we  may  tnist  P&i;. 
(H.N,x.A9,)  He  ia  quoted  also  in  the  felbwiB« 
passages:— Pint  Atest,  86,  Artox.  1,  6,  9, 10, IX 
19,  ^  Them,  27;  Athen.  ii.  p.  67,  b,  ir.  p^ 
146,  c,  xi  p.  503,  £,  xiiL  pp.  556,  b,  5M,  C, 
609,  a.,  xiv.  pp.  633,  d.,  652,  b.;  Oe.  A  /Mr.  L 
23  ;  AeL  H.  ^.  xvii.  10,  F.  XT.  vii.  L ;  Diif. 
Laert  i.  8,  ix.  50,  in  whkik  two  passigw  we  aisa 
find  the  erroneous  reading  Alsir.  £E.  E.) 

DEINO'STRATUS  (AwArTparatX^l 
He  is  stated  by  Produa  to  have  been  the 
of  Menaechmui,  and  a  cmitempoiaiy  aad  ' 
of  Plato.    (Cbima.  ta  BmeL  c  iv.)     Tha  twe  bla- 
thers, according  to  Prodns,  made  the 
metry  more  perfect  (rcXssrr^far) 
Pappus  (lib.  iv.  prop.  25)  baa  handed  down  the 
curve  which  is  called  the  iptadr^nfyi  *"  * 
tus  for  squaring  the  cirde,  vbkh 


DEIOCES. 

others  ifterwaMi  ntad.  Thii  carve  ii  mtAe  by 
the  intersectioii  of  a  nrolving  ndius  of  a  dide 
with  a  line  moving  perpendict^  to  the  fint  poei- 
tion  of  that  radius,  both  moving  nniformlj,  and 
so  that  the  eztremitj  of  the  moving  perpendicnkr 
descends  from  the  drcumferenoe  to  ue  centre 
while  the  revolving  radios  describes  a  right  angle. 

[A.DbM.] 
DE'IOCES  (Arfi6icfis),  the  foonder  of  the  Me- 
dian empire,  according  to  Herodotus,  who  states 
that,  after  the  Assyrians  had  held  the  empire  of 
Upper  Asia  520  years,  various  nations  revolted 
from  them,  and  first  of  all  the  Modes;    Soon  after 
this,  Deioces,  the  son  <^  Phraortes,  a  wise  man 
among  the  Modes,  desiring  the  tyranny,  became 
an  arbitrator  for  his  own  village ;  and  the  fome  of 
hia  justice  attracted  to  him  suitors  from  all  quar- 
ters, tin  at  Ust  the  Modes  chose  him  for  their 
king.    He  immediately  assumed  great  royal  state, 
and  made  the  Modes  provide  hun  with  a  body- 
guard and  build  him  a  fortress.    He  then  buUt 
the  city  of  Agbatana  (Ecbatana),  in  the  centre  of 
which  he  reuded,  hidden  from  the  public  view 
and  transacting  sJl  business  through  messengers, 
in  order,  says  Herodotus,  to  prevent  the  plots 
which  his  former  equals  might  have  been  drawn 
into  by  jealousy.    The  few  who  were  admitted  to 
his  presence  were  required  to  observe  the  strictest 
decorum.    His  administration  of  justice  was  very 
serere,  and  he  kept  a  body  of  iq>ies  and  informers 
throughout  the  whole  country.    After  a  reign  of 
thirty-five  years,  during  which  he  ruled  the  six 
tribes  of  the  Modes  without  attempting  any  foreign 
conquest,  Deioces  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Phraortes.  (Herod,  i  95—102.) 

There  are  considerable  difficulties  in  settling  the 
chronology  of  the  Median  empire.  Herodotus 
gives  the  reigns  as  follows : 

Deioces      ...    53  years. 
Phraortes     ...  22     „ 
Cyazares   ...    40     „ 
Astyages     ...  35     „        (l  130.) 


DEIOCES. 


^53 


(i.  102.) 
{Und,) 
(i.  106.)» 


Total,  150 
Now,  since  the  accession  of  Cyrus  was  in  b.  c. 
560-559,  the  accession  of  Dei'ooes  would  foil  in  a  c. 
710-709,  which  is  confirmed  by  Diodorus  (ii.  32), 
who  says  that,  ''according  to  Herodotus, Cyazares 
(meaning  Deioces]  was  cnosen  king  in  the  second 
year ofthe  17th OIympiad.''(B.c. 711-710.)  Italso 
agrees  with  what  may  be  inferred  from  Scripture, 
and  is  expressly  stated  by  Josephus  (Ani,  z.  2^ 
that  the  Modes  revolted  after  the  destruction  of 
the  aimy  of  Sennacherib,  and  the  death  of  that 
king.  (b.  a711.)    Moreover,  the  Lydian  dynasty 
of  the  Mermnadae  is  computed  by  Herodotus  to 
have  lasted  170  years,  down  to  the  taking  of  Sardis 
in  B.  c.  546.    It  therefore  began  in  B.  c.  716. 
Now,  it  may  be  inferred,  with  great  probability, 
bmn  the  statements  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Hera- 
cleidaa,  who  preceded  the  Mermnadae'  in  Lydia, 
were  Assyrian  governors.    If  so,  here  is  another 
reason  for  believing  that  the  great  Assyrian  empire 
was  broken  up  in  consequence  of  the  destruction 
of  ita  army  under  Sennacherib.    The  small  differ- 
ence by  which  the  last  date  (b.c.  716)  exceeds 
what  it  ought  to  be  according  to  this  view,  might 
be  expected  from  the  difficulty  of  fixing  these  dates 

*  Indiidinff  the  28  yean  of  the  Scythian  rule, 
r^jr  rpMTi  Jbev0m  ^p^w^ 


wiihin  two  or  three  years;  and,  mofeorer,  the 
date  of  the  capture  of  Sardis  is  disputed,  some 
bringing  it  as  low  as  a.  c.  542. 

A  difficulty  still  remains.  Herodotus  mentions 
an  interregnum,  and  it  seems  from  his  language 
to  have  been  not  a  short  one,  between  the  revolt 
of  the  Modes  and  the  accession  of  Deioces ;  and  he 
ii  mppoaed  to  give  the  sum  total  of  the  Median 
rule  as  156  years.  With  reference  to  the  former 
point,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  53  years  assign- 
ed  to  Deioces  include  the  interregnum,  a  supposi- 
tion extremely  probable  frtsn  the  length  of  the  pe- 
riod, especially  as  the  character  which  Deioces  had 
gained  before  his  accession  makes  it  most  unlikdy 
that  he  was  a  very  young  man ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Scriptural  chr^c^ogy  forbids  our  carry- 
ing up  the  revolt  of  the  Modes  higher  than  b.  g. 
712  at  the  very  utmost  As  to  the  supposed  pe* 
riod  of  156  years,  the  truth  is,  that  Herodotus 
says  nothing  about  such  a  period.  He  says  (i« 
130),  that  the  Modes  had  ruled  over  Asia  above 
the  river  Halys  128  years,  v^(pe(  4  (^w  oL  SioMu 
llpX^^^y  which  does  not  mean,  that  the  28  years  of 
the  Scythian  rule  are  to  be  added  to  the  128  years, 
but  that  they  are  to  be  dedmied  from  it  The 
question  then  arises,  from  what  period  are  the  128 
years  to  be  dated?  The  most  probable  solution 
seems  to  be  that  of  Kalinsky  and  Clinton,  who 
supposed  that  the  date  to  which  the  128  yean 
would  lead  us  back,  namely  (5M-|- 128  =)  68f  a  c, 
was  that  of  the  accession  of  Deioces,  and  that  the 
22  years  which  remain  out  of  the  53  ascribed  to 
him  by  Herodotus  (b.  o.  7^— 68f)  formed  tha 
period  of  the  interr^inum. 

The  account  of  Ctesias,  which  is  preserved  by 
Diodorus,  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  Hero- 
dotus. After  relating  the  revolt  of  Arbaoes  [ A»- 
B4CB8],  he  gives  the  following  series  of  Median 
reigns  (it  32--34) : 

1.  Axbaces        •        .        •        •        28  years* 

2.  Mandauoes       •        .        •        .    50     „ 
3^  Sosarmus 

4.  Artycas   . 

5.  Arbianes 

6.  Artaeus  * 
7*  Artynes 

8.  Astibsras 

9.  Aspadas, 


whom  he  identifies 


30 
50 
22 
40 
22 
40 


with  Astyages 


This  would  place  the  revolt  of  tha  Modes  in  b.  c. 
(559-1-317=)  876. 

Now  this  account  disagrees  with  that  of  Hero- 
dotus in  all  the  names,  and  in  the  events  ascribed 
to  each  reign,  except  the  last ;  but  the  two  lista 
agree  in  the  numb^  assigned  to  the  last  three 
reigns. 

In  the  list  of  Eusebius,  the  fifrh  king,  Arbianes, 
is  omitted,  and  then  fdlow  Deioces,  Phraortes, 
Cyaxares,  Asdahages  (Astyages),  as  in  Herodotus, 
but  with  dififerent  numbers,  whence  Clinton  con- 
jectures that  the  22  years  assigned  to  Arbianes 
were  really  those  of  the  interregnum  before  Deioces. 
No  succesnul  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  recon- 
cile Herodotus,  Ctraias,  and  Eusebius.  Diodorus 
supposed  the  interregnum  of  Herodotus  to  extend 
over  several  ages,  and  Eusebius  adopts  the  same 


*  This  number,  which  is  omitted  by  Diodorus^ 
is  supplied  from  Herodotus* 
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SdM    in  bis  taUet,    when    he  nckeu  a  hog 
period  withoot  kings  between  Arbaoet  and  DeloeeiL 
(Compare  Sa&danapalos,  and  Clinton,  F,  H.  v 
App.  c  8.)  [P.  a] 

DEI'OCHUS  (t^ifiaxos)^  of  Proconnerat,  is 
nentioned  by  Dionyiint  of  Halicaniaasni  {Jmd,  de 
Thucyd,  2,  5)  as  one  of  the  eaiiiett  Oieek  histo- 
rians, who  lived  prerioos  to  the  time  of  Herodotns. 
He  is  probably  the  same  person  as  the  Deiochns 
whom  Stephanus  of  Bysantiam  (t.  v.  Kitfu^aicot) 
calls  a  native  of  Cyzicos,  and  who  wrote  a  work 
on  Cyzicns  (ir«^  Kvfticov),  which  is  freqnratly 
referred  to  by  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonios  Rhodios, 
who,  however,  calls  him  by  his  proper  name  only 
once  (on  L  139),  and  in  all  the  other  passages  refers 
to  him  under  the  name  of  AiyUoxoSf  or  Ailoxof. 
(SchoL  ad  ApoUon.  L  961,  966,  976,  987,  989, 
1037,  1062,  1063,  1065,  u.  85,  106.)    [L.  S.] 

DEION  (AnW).  1.  A  son  of  Aeolns  and 
Enarete,  was  Idnff  in  Phocis  and  husband  of  Dio- 
mode,  l^  whom  ne  became  the  fether  of  Astero- 
peia,  Aenetus  Actor,  Phylacus,  and  Ophalns. 
(ApoUod.  L  7.  §  8,  9.  §  4.)  After  the  death  of 
his  brother,  Solmonens,  he  took  his  daughter  Tyio 
into  his  house,  and  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Crt- 
theus.  His  name  occurs  also  in  the  form  Deioneus. 
(Ettstath.  ad  Horn,  p.  1685.) 

2.  A  son  of  Heracles  and  Megan,  and  brother 
of  DeTcoon.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIO'NE  (AvUiyfi\  that  is,  the  daughter  of 
Ueo  or  Doneter,  u  us^  as  a  name  for  Persephone. 
(Callimach.  Fragm,  48.)  It  occurs  also  as  a  pro- 
per name  of  the  mother  of  Miletus.  (Or.  Met, 
ix.  442.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIONEUS  (Aiiforctff).  1.  Father  of  Dia, 
the  wife  of  Izion.  When  he  violently  extorted 
from  his  son-in-law  the  bridal  gifts,  Ixion  invited 
him  to  his  house,  and  caused  him  to  be  thrown 
into  a  pit  filled  with  fire,  in  which  he  perished. 
(Pind.  Pyth,  ii.  39.) 

2.  A  son  of  Eurytus  of  Oechalia,  whom  The- 
seus married  to  Perigune,  the  daughter  of  Sinnis. 
(Plut  Thei,  8.)  [L.  S.] 

DErOPE  {AriUw7i%  a  daughter  of  Triptolemus 
and  mother  of  Eumolpns,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Triptolemus.  (Paus.  L  14.  §  2;  Schol  ad  Soph, 
Oed.CoLU0Si  AristotJI/mi^.  148,291.)  [L.S.] 

DEIOPE'A,  a  feir  Lydian  nymph,  who  belonged 
to  the  suite  of  Hera,  and  whom  she  promised  as  a 
reward  to  Aeolus  if  he  would  assist  her  in  destroy- 
ing the  fleet  of  Aeneas.  (Viig.  Aen,  i.  72.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIOPI'TES  ( Ai;*d»lTij»^  a  son  of  Priam,  who 
was  slain  by  Odysseus.  (Hom.  IL  zi.  420  ;  Apol- 
lod- iii.  12.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

DEIOTARUS  (Ant^apos),  1.  Tetraich  of 
Oalatia.  He  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  a 
very  old  man  in  B.  c.  54,  when  Crassus,  passing 
through  Galatia  on  his  Parthian  expedition,  rallied 
him  on  his  building  a  new  city  at  his  time  of  life. 
He  must  therefore  have  attained  to  mature  man- 
hood in  B.  c  95,  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Cato  of 
Utica,  whose  fiither^  friend  he  was,  and  who,  we 
know,  was  left  an  orphan  at  a  Tery  early  age. 
(Plut  Cra»$.\7j  Cat.  Min.  12, 1 5 ;  Pseudo-Appian, 
jParth,  p.  136 ;  comp.  Cato,  p.  647,  a.)  Deiotarus 
adhered  firmly  to  the  Romans  in  their  wars  in 
Asia,  and  in  b.  c.  74  defeated  in  Phrygia  the  ge- 
nerals of  Mithridates.  For  his  services  he  was 
honoured  by  the  senate  with  the  title  of  king,  and, 
probably  in  B.  c.  63,  the  year  of  the  death  of  Mi- 
thridates, had  Gadelonitis  and  Armenia  Minor 
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added  to  hia  dwnininna.    App■■^ 

an  oversight,  says  tlmt  Ponpey  nad 

of  Galatia.    He  sacceeded,  indeed,  doMem  by 

Roman  fi&voox^  in  encraadung  on  the  fights  ti  it 

other  tetraidis  of  that  district,  and  irbtaiwinim^ 

the  whole  of  it  far  himselC    (Stab.  xiL  p^  547, 

567;  Caaaub.  ad  toe.;  Pint.  Pom^  38;  Ay|flB, 

B(^  Jlft^Ar.  114;  Cic pro DeioL  13,  PULn.1% 

deHar.  Metp.lZ I  Bin,  BAAieat,  €7.)    laiLC 

51,  when  Ciceio  was  enownped  at  Cybssda  m.  tk 

borders  of  (^ppadoda,  for  the  protedm  «f  Cspfs- 

doda  and  Ciliaa  against  the  Parthiana,  Ddstam 

oflbred  to  join  him  with  all  his  fioitea,  and  vas  b- 

deed  on  his  way  to  do  so,  when  (Soero  aest  ts  ii- 

fbim  him  that  events  had  rendend  his  aaaifenee 

unneoessaiy.   (Cic  PkiL  zL  13,  atf  Ftm,  vm.  II, 

XV.  1,  2,  4.)     In  the  civil  war,  Deiolans  attaM 

himself  to  the  cause  of  Pompey,  tegithfr  vitk 

whom  he  eflfeded  his  escape  m  a  dup  after  tk 

battle  of  PharHlk  in  b.  c.  4a    (nvft.  Pkmp,  73; 

Appian,  BelL  CSr.  ii.  71 ;   Caea.  BelL  CSs;  in.  4; 

Cic  daDic  u.  37,  pro  DeioL  3,  4;  LacaB.Pkn. 

T.  55,  viii.  209.)    In  B.  c.  47  he  appBed  to  Dam- 

txus  Calvinus,  Cacanr^  kyate   in  Asia,  fer  sid 

against  Pharnaoes,  who  had  taken  pnrsnainB  oC 

Armenia  Minora  and  who  in  the  campaign  ^Aak 

followed  defeated  the  Roman  and  ^^»**^—  im» 

near  NicepolisL  (Hirt.  BM,  Alta.  34 — 4U  (5-77: 

Appian,  BelL  C^  iL  91 ;  Pint.  Cbcs.  50;  Dia 

Ca8a.xliL45— 48;  Sueton.  J>^  35 ;  OcrndFrn, 

zv.  15,  pro  DeioL  5.)    When  Gaeaar,  in  the  av 

Tear,  came  into  Asia  from  Egypt,  Desotaras  reoBisi 

him  with  inbmiaaion,  and  endeaTomed  toexcoKtkc 

aid  he  had  given  to  Pompey.     Aeeording  t»  Hv> 

tius  (DeU.  Alex,  67,  78),  Caesar  left  him  hktdh 

of  king,  but  gave  his  tetiaidi j  to  Mtthridstw  d 

Peigamus.     Cwtto  tells  us  (de  Din,  L  15,  caofw 

Phil.  ii.  37),  that  he  was  deprived  both  of  b 

tetrarchy  and  kingdom,  not  however  of  his  i^ 

title  (pro  Deiot.  13),  and  fined.     Dion  Casns  aiji 

(xli.  63),  that  (Caesar  did  indeed  beirtinr  on  Aj^ 

borzanes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  a  portion  «f  tbr 

kingdom  of  Deiotarus,  but  that  he  gave  the  htm 

a  part  of  what  he  took  away  frmn  Pharnaoes.  ad 

so  in  &ct  enlarged  his  territory;  but  this  secaf 

inconsistent  with  the  whde  tenoor  of  what  s* 

find  in  Cicero. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  the  cbbk  d 
Deiotarus  was  unsooeessfully  pfeaded  by  Bn» 
before  Oesar  at  Nicaea  in  Bithynia.  (Ck.  Brei 
5,  ad  AtL  zir.  1.)  In  B.  c.  45,  he  waa  ddsM 
by  Cicero  before  Caesar,  in  the  heoae  o£  ti»e  bus 
at  Rome,  in  the  speech  (pro  Rtge  Xlaiiuftan)  ^ 
extant.  From  this  it  appears  that  his  pwubm, 
Castor,  had  accused  him  of  a  design  against  Caetf^ 
life  when  he  received  him  in  (^ktia,  and  abo  «f  ss 
intention  of  sending  trocms  to  the  ud  of  C^e^ia* 
Bassos.  [See  p.  472.]  Strabn,  however,  spesb  if 
Owtor  as  the  soa-ta-^  of  Deiotama,  and  s^thrt 
the  old  king  put  him  to  death  together  with  hisv^ 
Deiotams^s  own  daughter;  and  Snidas  tdls  «lhst 
he  did  so  because  Castor  had  accased  him  ts  Ot- 
Bar.  Vossius  conjectures  that  the  Caster  moAee- 
ed  by  Cicero  was  son  to  the  one  whom  Stiaho  ae^ 
Soidas  speak  of,  and  that  Deiotams  pit  the  \toe 
to  death  because  he  had  instigated  the  yeui^ 
Castor  to  accuse  him.  (Stnb.  zii  p.  568  ;  S0i> 
«.  9.  Kiarnp ;  Caes.  BdL  CVe.  iiL  4  ;  Cic.  ctf  A«> 
ix.  12;  VoBS.  de  HisL  Graee,  p.  203,  ed.  Wcsar 
mann ;  comp.  the  language  of  CSeera,  pre  De^ 
10,  11.)     At  this  time  Uenmioa 
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enufluiea  cf  Deiotania,  were  at  Rome  to  look  tfter 
his  interetts  (Cic.  pro  DeioL  14,  15);  and  they 
vera  stni  there  in  the  Mowing  year,  b.  c.  4i, 
when  Hient,  after  the  murder  of  Caeaar,  appears 
to  hare  obtained  from  Antony,  through  Fulvia, 
the  rmtitution  of  his  master*s  dominions  for  1 0,000 
sestertia  (88,54  R  13«.  Ad,).    Deiotarus,  however, 
had  seized  by  force  on  the  territory  in  question  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  Caesar^s  death.    (Cic.  PhiU  ii. 
37,  ad  AtL  xiy.  12,  19,  zvi.  3.)    In  b.  c.  42,  he 
joined  the  party  of  Bmtus  and  Cassias  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  former,  and  after  Cauius  had  vainly 
endeaToored  to  attach  him  to  them.    (Dion  Caaa. 
xIriL  24.)    He  was  succeeded  by  Deiotanu  II. 
(No.  2),  his  only  sorviying  son,  iJl  the  rest  of  his 
children  having  been  pat  to  death  by  him,  accord- 
ing  to  Plutarch,  in  order  that  hia  kingdom  in  the 
hands  of  his  soccessor  might  not  be  shorn  of  its 
power.     (Plat  de  Stoic  Repugn,  32.)     This  ac- 
count, if  true,  warns  us  to  make  a  large  deduction 
from  the  pniset  lavished  on  him  by  Cicero.    Ht 
appears  to  have  had  a  full  share  of  superstition, 
and  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  much 
attention  to  auguries.    (Cic.  de.  Dm.  i.  15,  iL  36, 
37.) 
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2.  Son  and  tooceiaor  of  the  above.  Already, 
liowevM',  before  hit  father^s  death,  he  had  received 
rom  the  Roman  senate  the  title  of  king,  to  which 
ome  grant  of  teiritory  was  apparently  attached. 
»\''ith  this  Deiotarus,  Cicero  tells  us  that  his  son 
nA  his  nephew  remained,  while  himself  and  his 
rother  Quintus  were  occupied  with  their  campaign 
1  Cilicia,  B.  c.  5h  (Cic  ad  AU.  v.  17,  18,  FhiL 
L  12.)  In  the  war  between  Antony  and  Octavius 
e  took  part  with  the  former,  bat  went  over  from 
im  to  the  enemy  in  the  battle  of  Actium,  B.  c.  81. 
ie  waa  succeeded  in  his  kingdom  by  Amyntas, 
o.  6.  Cicero  speaks  of  him,  as  well  as  of  his 
ther,  in  veiy  lugh  terms.  (Plut.  Atd.  61,  63 ; 
mp.  Dion  Cass.  L  13,  IL  2 ;  Sttab.  zii  p.  567 ; 
c  rm.  n.  13.) 

3.  Son  of  the  younger  Castor,  and  great  giand- 
a  of  Deiotarus  I.  He  was  the  hist  kmg  of  Paph- 
fonia,  and  was  sumamed  ^iXctScX^s.  (Strab.  zii. 
562  ;  Clinton.  F.  H.  iiL  pp.  545, 546.)  [E.  E.] 
DEITHOBE  ( Ai}Z^^),  a  daughter  of  the  seer 
^Qcns.  (Virg.J«».vi36;comp.SiByxLA.)[L.S.] 
DEI'PHOBUS  (Ai^f^os).  1.  A  son  of  Priam 
I  Hecabe,  vras  next  to  Hector  the  bravest  among 
Trojana.  When  Paris,  yet  unrecognized,  cune 
[lis  brothers,  and  conquered  them  all  in  the  con- 
:  for  his  fiftvourite  bull,  De'iphobus  drew  his 
>rd  against  him,  and  Paris  fled  to  the  altar  of 
IS  Herceins.  (Hygin.  Fab.  91.)    DeTphobus  and 

brothers,  Helenus  and  Asius,  led  the  third 
:  of  the  Trojans  against  the  «amp  of  the  Achae- 
(Hom.  IL  xii.  94),  and  when  Asius  had  ^en, 
phobus  adyaoced  against  Idomeneus,  but,  in- 
d  of  kQling  hun,  he  slew  Hypsenor.  fxiii.  410.) 
en  hereupon  Idomeneus  challenged  him,  he 
d  Aeneas  to  his  assistance.  (xiiL  462.^)    He 


also  slew  Aaeakphns,  and  while  he  waa  tearinc 
the  helmet  from  his  enemy *s  head,  he  waa  wounded 
by  Meriones,  and  led  out  of  the  tumult  by  his 
1»other,  Polites.  (xiii.  517,  &c.)  When  Athena 
wanted  to  deceive  Hector  in  hia  fqght  with  AchiUes, 
she  assumed  the  ai^earance  of  Deiphobas.  (xxiK 
227.)  He  accompanied  Helena  to  the  wooden  horse 
in  which  the  Achaeans  were  concealed.  (Od. 
iv.  276.)  Later  traditions  describe  him  as  the 
conqueror  of  Achilles,  and  as  having  married  He- 
lena af^  the  death  of  Paria,  for  he  had  loved  her, 
it  is  said,  before,  and  had  therefore  prevented  her 
being  restored  to  the  Greeks.  (Hygin.  FiA.  110 ; 
Dictys.  Cret  L  10,  iv.  22 ;  Serv.  ad  Aem.  iu  166 ; 
Taets.  ad  Lyoopk.  168 ;  Schol.  ad  Horn.  IL  xxiv. 
251 ;  Eurip.  TVoad.  960.)  It  waa  for  this  reason 
that,  on  the  M  of  Troy  all  the  hatred  of  the 
Adkaeans  was  let  loose  against  him,  and  Odysseus 
and  MeneUus  rushed  to  his  house,  which  was 
among  the  fint  that  were  consumed  by  the  flames. 
(Hom.  Od.  viil  517;  Serv.  ad  Am.  il  310.)  He 
himself  was  killed  by  Helena  (Hygm.  Fab.  240) ; 
according  to  other  traditions,  he  fell  in  battle 
against  Palamedes  (Dares  Phryg.  26);  or  he  was 
dain  and  fearfully  mangled  by  Menelaus.  (Diet. 
Cret  y.  12;  Quint  Smym.  xiiL  354,  &c;  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  894.)  In  this  fiearfnl  condition  he  was 
found  in  the  lower  world  by  Aeneas,  who  erected 
a  monument  to  him  cm  cape  Rhoeteum.  (Virg. 
Am.  vL  493,  &c.)  His  body,  which  remained 
unburied,  was  believed  to  have  been  changed  into 
a  plant  used  against  hypochondriasis.  Pausanias 
(v.  22.  §2)  saw  a  statue  of  him  at  Olympia,  a 
work  of  Lycius,  which  the  inhabitants  of  ApoUonia 
had  dedicated  there. 

2.  A  son  of  Hippolytos  at  Amyclae,  who  pnri- 
fled  Heracles  after  the  murder  of  Iphitus.  ( Apol- 
lod.  il  6.  §  2 ;  Died.  iv.  31.)  [L.  S.J 

DEIPHONTES  (Aur^KJmjf),  a  son  of  AnU- 
machus,  and  husband  of  Hymetho,  the  daughter  of 
Temenns  the  Heracleide,  by  whom  he  became  the 
fiither  of  Antimenes,  Xanthippus,  Argeius,  and 
Orsobia.  When  Temenus,  in  the  division  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, had  obtained  Argos  as  his  share,  he  b«^ 
stowed  all  his  aflections  upon  Hymetho  and  her 
husband,  for  which  he  was  murdered  by  his  sons, 
who  thou^t  themselves  neglected.  But  after  the 
death  of  Temenus,  the  army  dechred  De'fphontes 
and  Hymetho  his  rightful  successors.  (Apollod.  ii. 
8.  §5.)  According  to  Pausanias  (u.  19.  §  IX  the 
SOTS  of  Temenus  formed  indeed  a  conspiracy  against 
their  fother  and  Deiphontes ;  but  after  Temenus** 
death  it  was  not  Deiphontes  that  succeeded  him, 
but  Ceisns.  Deiphontes,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
said  to  have  lived  at  Epidaurus,  whither  he  went 
with  the  annv  which  was  attached  to  him,  and 
from  whence  he  expelled  the  Ionian  king,  Pity- 
reus.  (Pans,  ii  26.  §  2.)  His  brothers-in-Uw, 
however,  who  gradged  him  the  possession  of  their 
sister  Hymetho,  went  to  Epidaurus,  and  tried  to 
persuade  her  to  leave  her  husband ;  and  when  this 
attempt  foiled,  they  canned  her  off  by  force.  De'r- 
phontes  pursued  them,  and  after  having  killed  one 
of  them,  Cerynes,  he  wrestled  with  the  other,  who 
held  his  sister  in  his  amis.  In  this  struggle,  Hyr- 
netho  was  killed  by  her  own  brother,  who  then 
escaped.  Deiphontes  carried  her  body  back  to 
Epidaurus,  and  there  erected  a  sanctuary  to  hen 
(Pans.  ii.  28.  §  a)  [L.  S.] 

DEFPYLE  {AiiM\n},  a  daughter  of  Adnstus 
and  Amphithen.    She  was  the  wife  of  Tydeas,  by 
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'vrhom  At  became  the  mother  of  Diomedei.  (Apol- 
lod.  L  8.  §  6,  9.  §  IS.)  ServiQB  ((k/ ^M.i.  101) 
«nd  HyginoB  {Fab.  69)  call  her  Dei'phile.    [L.  S.] 

DEI'P YLUS  (AifhrvXos),  three  mythical  beings 
concerning  whom  nothing  of  interest  is  related. 
<Hom.  R  T.  325;  Hygin.  Fab,  15,  109.)   [L.S.] 

DFLIUS  and  DE'LIA  (Ai}Ato$  and  Ai|Afa  or 
■AijXicb),  somanes  of  ApoUo  and  Artemis  respec- 
tively, which  are  derived  from  the  idand  of  Delos, 
the  birthphice  of  those  two  divinities.  ( Virg.  Aen, 
Ti.  12,  Edog.  m.  29;  VaL  Flacc.  i.  446;  Orph. 
Hymn,  33.  8»)  They  are  likewise  applied,  espe- 
cially in  the  plural,  to  other  divinities  that  were 
worshipped  in  Debs,  vis.  Demeter,  Aphrodite, 
jmd  the  nymphs.  ( Aiistoph.  Tketm.  333 ;  Callim. 
Jfymn.  in  Dion.  169,  Hynm,  m  DeL  323;  Hom. 
Hymn,  in  ApolL  DeL  157.)  [L.  S,} 

Q.  DE'LLIUS,  a  Roman  eques,  who  seems 
to  have  lived  as  a  negotiator  in  Asia,  where 
in  B.  c.  44  he  joined  Dohibella.  Afterwards  he 
went  over  to  Cassias  and  then  joined  M.  Antony, 
who  sent  him,  in  b.  c.  41,  to  Egypt  to  sommon 
Cleopatra  to  appear  before  him  at  Tarsos  in  Cilida. 
Cleopatra,  trusting  to  the  power  of  her  personal 
charms,  obeyed  the  command  and  went  to  Antony. 
In  B.  c.  36,  Dellins  was  engaged  on  some  bosineu 
in  Judaea,  and  on  that  occasion  be  is  said  to  have 
advised  Alexandra,  the  daughter  of  Hyicanus  and 
widow  of  Alexander,  to  send  the  portraits  of  her 
beautiful  children  to  Antony  in  oider  to  win  the 
&voar  of  the  triumvir.  In  the  same  year  he  ac- 
companied Antony  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Parthians.  In  b.  c  34,  when  Antony  marched 
into  Armenia,  Dellius  was  sent  before  hun  to  Arta- 
vasdes,  to  lull  him  into  security  by  treadierous 
promises.  When  the  war  of  Actium  broke  out, 
B.  c.  31,  Dellius  and  Amyntas  were  sent  by  Antony 
from  Oalada  to  Macedonia  to  collect  auxiliaries ; 
but  before  the  fiUal  battle  was  fought,  Dellius 
deserted  to  Octavian.  This  step  was  nothing  ex- 
traordinary in  a  man  of  his  kind,  who  had  suc- 
cessively belonged  to  all  the  parties  of  the  time ; 
but  he  is  said  to  have  been  led  to  this  Ust  deser^ 
tion  by  his  fear  of  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had 
offended  by  ridiculing  the  meanness  she  dispUyed 
at  her  entertainments.  After  this  we  hear  no 
more  of  him.  Dellius  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  some  talent;  he  did  at  least  some  service  to 
literature  by  writing  a  history  of  the  war  against 
the  Parthians,  in  which  he  himself  had  fought 
under  Antony.  (Strab.  xi  p.  523,  with  Caaaubon^s 
correction.)  This  work  is  completely  lost,  and  we 
cannot  even  say  whether  it  was  written  in  Latin 
or  in  Greek ;  but  we  have  reason  for  believinff  that 
Plutarch's  account  of  that  war  {Ani.  37—52)  was 
taken  from  Dellius,  so  that  probably  we  possess 
at  least  an  abridgement  of  the  work.  (Plut  Ani, 
59.)  In  the  time  of  Seneca  {Swu.  p.  7)  there 
existed  some  letters  of  Dellias  to  Cleopatra  of  a 
lascivious  nature,  which  are  now  likewise  lost  Our 
Q,  Dellius  is  probably  the  same  person  as  the 
Dellius  to  whom  Horace  addressed  the  beautiful  third 
ode  of  the  second  book.  (Comp.  Dion  Cass.  xlix. 
39,  1.  13,  23 ;  Veil  PaU  u.  84 ;  Joseph.  AnUJwL 
XV.  2.  §  6 ;  Plut.  AnU  25 ;  Zonar.  x.  29  ;  Senee. 
d€  CUmeni,  i.  10.)  [L.  S.] 

DELMA^ICUS,  a  surname  of  L.  Caecilius 
Hetellus,  consul  in  &  a  119.    [Mbtkllus.] 

DELMA'TIUS  or  DALMA'TIUS.  1.  Son  of 
Constantius  Chlorus  and  his  second  wife,  Flavia 
M^Timiana  Theodora.      From   his    half-brother. 
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ConstUktine  the  Great,  be  leeeived  the  tidt  tf 
censor,  which  had  lain  doRoant  since  the  stte^ 
of  Decins  to  revive  it  in  the  person  of  Yskna, 
and  now  appears  for  the  last  time  aauig  tks 
dignities  of  Rome.  Defanatins  was  entrerted  w/k 
the  task  of  investigating  the  diane  broo^  by  tke 
Arians  against  Athanasioa  of  having  mndcRd 
Arsenius,  bishop  of  Hypselis  [Athanastci,  f, 
394],  and  appean  to  have  died  before  the  jm 
A,  o.  335.  (Tillemont,  Hutoin  da  Emftmn^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  288.)    He  was  the  fother  of 

2.  Flavius  Julius  Dblmatius,  who  vai  c^ 
cated  at  Narbonne  under  the  care  of  the  rhetorical 
Exsuperins ;  distinguished  himadf  by  supptmiBg 
the  rebellion  of  Calooems  in  C jpms ;  was  sppoA- 
ed  consul  ▲.  D.  333 ;  two  yean  aftenrardt  «si 
created  Caesar  by  hb  unde,  whom  he  is  «id  to 
have  resembled  strongly  in  di^iocition ;  npoa  ike 
division  of  the  empire  received  Thrace,  Msnrdoim, 
together  with  Achaia,  as  his  portioD ;  aad  vsi  p* 
to  death  by  the  soldiers  in  a.  d.  337,  sbsnag  tk 
fote  of  the  brothers,  nephews,  and  chief  miiiifi 
of  Constantino. 


It  must  be  observed  that  there  is  freqiody 
great  difficulty  in  distinguidiing  Ddnstiai  the 
fiither  from  Dehnatius  the  son.  llfany  Ustorias 
believe  the  former  to  have  been  the  consul  ftk.% 
333,  and  the  conqueror  of  CakeenES,  tibe  hst  d 
whose  revolt  is  very  uncertain.  A  fow  eaisi  d 
the  younger  in  gold,  silver,  and  small  bnn,  aic  to 
to  be  fmmd  in  all  huge  collections,  and  sa  tke 
his  name  is  conjoined  with  the  title  of  Qmht  Mi 
Prinotpt  Jmoentutis^  the  orthography  bcn^  far  tb 
most  part  DmlmaHm^  although  DiMm^tm  ah» 
occasionally  appears.  (Anson.  Fn/,  17 ;  Vieai; 
Eint,  41,  <2e  Gks.  41,  EanrpL  Vidm,  |  SS; 
Theophan.  Ommogrofk,  p.  282 ;  TSBtanat,  Hw- 
toire  det  Emperemn,  vol  iv.  nk  351,  35S,  %h 
313,  and  his  note,  p.  664,  in  which  he  diacsMeitf 
length  the  dates  connected  with  the  hisiaiy  d 
Dehnatius  and  Hannifaalkmoa.  [W>R-] 

DELPHFNIA  (A«\^«Ffa),  a  laimKofiito- 
mis  at  Athens.  (Pollux,  x.  119.)  The  rmr"'^ 
form  Delphinius  is  used  as  a  somaaie  of  Apfie* 
and  is  derived  either  from  his  skying  the  tof* 
Ddphine  or  Delphyne  (uanaDy  called  Pythos) 
who  guarded  the  oracle  at  Pytho,  or  fnm  Im  br- 
ing shewn  the  Cretan  ookmists  the  way  to  Ddp^ 
while  riding  on  a  dolphin  or  metaoMffphosi^  In- 
self  into  a  dolphin.  (Tseti.  ad  X^espL  ^^^ 
Under  this  name  AooDo  had  temples  at  Ates. 
Cnossns  in  Crete,  Didyma,  and  M****'^  (Pissa  k 
19.  §1;  Plut  TVs.  14;  Stiab.iT.  p.  179;  MS- 
ler,  Aeginet  p.  154.)  [L.  Sl] 

DELPHUS  (A«Ai^t).     1.  A  aon  ef 
and  Melantho,  a  daughter  of  Deocabon,  frm 
the  town  of  Delphi  was  believed  to  have 
its  name.    (Tieti.  ad  Lfoopk  208;  tm^  0<> 
MeL  vi  120.) 

2.  A  son  of  ApoDo  by  Celaeno,  Umiaai^^ 
Hyamus,  and,  according  to  others,  by  Thyis,  tk 
daughter  of  Castalius,  or  by  Mdbsaa,  the  jaf  >»W 
of  Cephissus.    Tnditkm  pointed  ta  him  abi  m 
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the  person  from  whom  Delphi  recetred  its  name. 
He  is  farther  said  to  hare  had  a  son,  Pythis,  who 
mled  over  the  country  about  mount  Parnassus, 
and  fimii  whom  the  oracle  received  the  name  of 
Pytho.  (Paus.  x.  6.  §§  2  and  3.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMA'DES*  (AiifidSfis),  an  Athenian  states- 
man and  orator,  a  contemporary  of  Philip,  Alexan- 
der  the  Great,  and  Antipater.    He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  person  of  very  low  origin,  and  to  have  at 
one  time  even  served  as  a  rower.    (QuintiL  iL  17* 
%  ]2 :  SexUEmpir.  adv.  Math,  ii.  16;  Suidas,«.«. 
Ai|^ft^»i|s.)    But  by  his  extrsordinarr  talents,  his 
demagogic  artifices,  and  treachery,  he  rose  to  a 
very  prominent  position  at  Athens ;  he  used  his 
influence,  however^  in  such  a  manner,  that  Plutarch 
{Pkoc  1)  justly  terms  him  the  vav^toK,  that  is, 
the  shipwreck  or  ruin  of  his  country.    He  belonged 
to  the  Macedonian  party,  and  entertained  a  deadly 
hatred  of  Demosthenes,  against  whom  he  came 
forward  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  war  against 
Olynthns,  B.C.  349  (Suidas,  /Lc),  and  to  whom  he 
continned  hostile  to  the  last ;  for  when,  on  the  ap- 
proadi  of  Antipater  and  Ciaterus,  Demosthenes 
and  his  friends  quitted  the  city,  Demades  induced 
the  people  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon 
them.     (Pint.  DewnotOu  28 ;  Phot.  BitL  p.  69,  ed. 
Bekker.)    In  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Macedonians ;  and  when  Philip, 
daring  the  revelries  with  which  he  celebrated  his 
-victory,  reviewed  the  prisoners,  Demades  frankly 
bnt  politely  blamed  him  for  his  conduct,  and  Philip 
was  so  well  nleased  with  the  flattery  implied  in 
the  censure,  that  he  not  only  restored  Demades  to 
Ilia  liberty,  but  set  free  all  tiie  Athenian  prisoners 
without  ransom,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  friendship 
with  Athens.   (Died,  zvl  87;  Gell  zl  10 ;  Sezt 
Empic  ado,  Mcik  L  13.)  The  manner  in  which  he 
was  treated  by  the  kingon  that  occasion,and  the  rich 
pt«sents  he  received  from  him — it  is  said  that  he 
once  received  the  laige  sum  of  ten  talents — ^made 
him  an  active  champion  in  the  cause  of  Macedonia, 
to  whose  interests  he  literally  sold  himselfl    He 
porsaed  the  same  course  toirards  Alexander,  the 
son  and  saecessor  of  Philip ;  and  his  flattery  to- 
wards the  young  king  went  so  for,  that  the  Athe- 
nians, unable  to  bear  it,  inflicted  a  heavy  fine  upon 
him.    (Aelian,  V.  H.  v.  12;   Athen.  vi  p.  251.) 
Bnt  when  Harpalus  came  to  Athens,  Demades  did 
not  scruple  to  accept  his  bribes  also.  (Deinarch.  c. 
Z^ommtk,  §  89,  c  Aristog,  §  1 5.)    When  Alexander 
anbaeqnently  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Athe- 
nian orators  who  had  instigated  the  people  against 
lum,  Demades  was  bribed  by  the  friends  of  Demos- 
thenes with  five  talents  to  use  his  influence  to 
aAve  him  and  the  other  patriots.    He  accordingly 
framed  a  cuBniqg  decree,  in  which  the  people  ex- 
cused the  orators,  but  promised  to  surrender  them, 
if  they  should  be  found  guilty.    The  decree  was 
pussfd,  and  Demades  with  a  mw  others  was  sent 
■a  ambassador  to  Alexander,  and  prevailed  upon 
the  king  to  pardon  the  Athenians  and  their  orar 
ton,    (Died.  xviL  15 ;   Plat.  DemottL  23.)      In 
B.  c.  831  Demades  had  the  administntion  of  a  part 
of  the  public  money  at  Athens,   which  Bijckh 
(J^adtL  Eeou.  ofAlke$u  p.  169,  &c.,  2nd  edit)  has 
shewn  to  have  been  the  theoricon ;  and  when  the 
people  demanded  of  him  a  sum  of  money  to  snp- 

*  The  name  is  a  contraction  of  Ai}M«^^f*  (Ety- 
•nol.  M.  p.  210  13,  265.  12,  ed.  Sylbuig;  Pris- 
rian,  ii.  7.) 
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port  those  who  had  revolted  against  Alexander, 
Denudes  persuaded  them  to  give  up  that  plan  by 
appealing  to  their  love  of  pleasure.  (^Xni.  Pratcept, 
lUi  PjM.  Otr,  25.)  By  thus  supporting  the  Ma- 
cedonian cause,  and  yet  receiving  huge  bribes  fipom 
the  opposite  party  when  opportunities  ofieced^  he 
acquired  considerable  property,  which  howoTer 
was  squandered  by  his  extravagant  and  dissolute 
mode  of  living.  His  conduct  was  so  bad,  and 
he  so  recklessly  vioUted  the  laws  of  his  country, 
that  he  was  frequently  punished  with  heavy  fines, 
and  once  even  with  atimia.  But  in  b.  c.  322, 
when  Antipater  marched  with  his  army  against 
Athens,  the  people,  who  were  alarmed  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  had  no  one  to  mediate  between 
them  and  Antipater,  recalled  their  sentence  of 
atimia,  and  sent  Demades,  with  Phodon  and  some 
others,  as  ambassadors  to  Antipater,  who  however 
refused,  perhaps  on  the  instigation  of  Demades,  to 
grsnt  peace  on  any  other  terms  than  complete  sub- 
mission. (Died,  xviii.  18;  Pans.  viL  10.  §  1.)  In 
B.C.  818,  when  Antipater  was  ill  in  Macedonia, 
the  Athenians,  unable  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the 
Macedonian  garrison  in  Munychia,  sent  Demades 
as  ambassador  to  him  with  a  petition  to  remove 
the  garrison.  Antipater  was  at  first  inclined  to 
listen  to  the  request;  but  while  Demades  was 
staying  with  him,  Antipater  discovered  among  the 
papers  left  by  Perdiccas  some  letters  addressed  to 
him  by  Demades,  in  which  he  uiged  Perdiccas  to 
come  to  Europe  and  attack  Antipater.  The  latter 
at  first  kept  his  discovery  secnt ;  but  when  De- 
mades pressed  him  for  an  answer  respecting  the 
removal  of  the  garrison  firom  Munychia,  Antipater, 
without  nving  any  answer,  gave  up  Demades  and 
his  son,  Demeas,  who  had  accompanied  his  fother 
on  this  embassy,  to  the  executioners,  who  forth- 
with put  them  to  death.  (Died,  xviii.  48 ;  Arrian, 
op,  PhoL  BibL  p.  70 ;  Athen.  xiiL  p.  591.)  Plu- 
tarch (Pioe.  30)  attributes  the  execution  of  De- 
mades to  Cassander. 

Demades  was  a  man  without  character  or  prin- 
ciple, and  was  accessible  to  bribes  fii>m  whatever 
quarter  they  came,  ever  ready  to  betmy  his  coun- 
Uy  and  his  own  party.  Even  the  good  he  did 
sprang  from  the  basest  motives.  The  andenta 
have  preserved  many  features  which  illustrate  his 
profligate  and  dissolute  mode  of  life.  (Plut.  Pkoc 
1,  20,  30,  Prone,  Rei  PubL  Cfer,  25  ;  Athen.  ii.  p. 
44 ;  Aelum,  V,  H,  xiii  12.)  He  owed  hii  in- 
fluence in  the  public  afiairs  of  Athens  to  his 
natural  skill  and  his  brilliant  oratorical  powers, 
which  were  the  pure  gift  of  nature,  and  which  he 
never  cultivated  accorung  to  the  rules  of  art  He 
always  spoke  extempore,  and  with  such  irresistible 
force  and  abundance  of  wit,  that  he  was  a  perfect 
match  for  Demosthenes  hhnsel^  and  Quintilian 
does  not  hesitate  to  ph^e  him  by  the  side  of 
Perides.  (Cic  OraL  26,  BruL  9 ;  Plut  Demotlh, 
8, 10,  11,  Apopktk,  p.  181  ;  QuintiL  ii  17.  §  12, 
xii.  10.  §  49.)  Both  Cicero  and  Quintilian  ex- 
pressly state,  that  Demades  left  no  written  omtions 
behind  hnn.  But  firom  a  passage  in  Tsetses  (CkSL 
vL  86),  it  is  dear  that  the  rhetorician,  from  whom 
he  copied,  possessed  oretions  which  were  attributed 
to  Demades.  There  is  extant  a  laige  fragment  of 
an  oration  bearing  the  name  of  Demades  (vcpl  8o^ 
ScKocrlaf),  which  must  have  been  delivered  in  b.  c. 
326,  and  in  which  he  defends  his  conduct  during 
the  period  of  Alexander's  reign.  It  was  found  by 
I.  Bekker  in  no  less  than  six  MS8.,  and  is  printed 
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in  the  collections  of  the  Attic  orators,  Irat  its 
genuineness  is  stUl  doubtftiL  Snidas  attributes  to 
Demades  also  a  historj  of  Delos  and  of  the  blrUi 
of  Leto^s  children,  but  this  work  can  scarcely  faaTo 
been  the  production  of  onr  Demades,  and  we  know 
of  no  other  person  of  this  name  to  whom  it  can 
be  ascribed.  (Ruhnken,  Hisi.  CHL  OraL  Or,  p. 
71,  &c. ;  J.  G.  Hauptmann,  Di^nUatio  qua  De- 
mad,  et  iUi  tribuium,  fragvu  oraL  oonnderatMr, 
Oera,  1768,  4to.,  reprinted  in  Reiske^s  Orotorot, 
ir.  p.  243,  &c ;  H.  Lhardy,  DmertaUo  de  Demode 
Oratore  Athenieniit  Berlin,  1834,  8vo.;  Wester- 
mann,  Getoh,  d,  grieck.  BeredUamk,  §  54,  notes  11 
—16.)  [L.  &] 

DEMAE^ETUS  (AiijuaiFtroj),  a  surname  of 
Asclepius,  deriyed  from  the  name  of  a  temple  of 
his  on  the  Alpheius.   (Pans.  tL  21.  §  4.)    [L.S.] 

DEMA'GORAS  (AtyuoT^pw),  of  Sainos,  is 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  of  HalicanuMsos  (A,  R, 
i.  72),  together  with  Agathyllus,  as  a  writer  who 
agreed  with  Cephalon  respecting  the  date  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  But  whether  Demagoras 
was  a  poet  like  Agathyllus  or  not  is  uncertain. 
He  is  often  mentioned  by  the  grammarians.  (Bek- 
ker,  Anecd,  p.  377  ;  Bachmann,  Aneod,  i  p.  68  ; 
Eustath.  ad  11,  iz.  558 ;  Eudoc  p.  35 ;  ApostoL 
Prov.  ii.  51  ;  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Phoen,  7.)   [L.  S.] 

DEMARATA,  daughter  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syra- 
cuse, was  married  to  Andranodonis,  the  guardian 
of  Hieronymus.  After  the  assassination  of  the 
latter,  she  persuaded  her  husband  to  seize  on  the 
sovereign  power;  but  his  heart  foiled  him,  and 
he  surrendered  the  citadel  to  the  opposite  party. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  she  was 
put  to  death,  together  with  her  niece  Harmonia. 
(LiT.  xxiv.  22—25.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DEMARATUS  (AT»/i<^oy),  15th  Enrypontid, 
reigned  at  Sparta  from  about  B,fi.  510  to  491. 
Pausanias  speaks  of  him  as  sharing  with  Cleomenes 
the  honour  of  expelling  Hippias  (b.  c.  510)  (Pans, 
iii.  7  §  7),  and  Plutarch  (de  VtrtuU  Mid,  p.  245,  d.) 
unites  their  names  in  the  war  against  Aigos. 
Under  Telesilla,  he  says  **  the  Aigive  women  beat 
back  Cleomenes  (chreKpot$(rainro)  and  thrust  out 
Demaratus'*  (^l^cMroy),  as  if  the  latter  had  for  a 
time  effected  an  entrance.  **  He  had  gained,** 
says  Herodotus  (vi  70),  **  very  frequent  distinc- 
tion for  deeds  and  for  counsels,  and  had  in  par- 
ticular won  for  his  country,  alone  of  all  her  kings, 
wi  Olympian  victory  in  the  four-horse  chariot- race.** 

His  career,  however,  was  cut  short  by  dis- 
sensions with  his  colleague.  In  the  invasion,  by 
which  Cleomenes  proposed  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
on  Athens,  Demaiatus,  who  was  joint  commander, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  Elcusis,  followed  the 
example  of  the  Corinthians,  and  refused  to  co- 
operate any  further.  The  other  allies  began  now 
to  move  away,  and  Cleomenes  was  forced  to  follow. 
(Herodot.  v.  75.)  Henceforward  we  may  easily 
imagine  that  his  fury  at  his  indignities,  and  their 
general  incompatibility  of  temper,  would  render  the 
feud  between  them  violent  and  obstinate.  In  b.  c  49 1 
Cleomenes  while  in  Aegina  found  himself  thwarted 
there,  and  intrigued  against  at  home,  by  his  adver- 
sary, who  encouraged  the  Aeginetans  to  insult  him 
by  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  unaccredited  autho- 
rity of  a  single  king.  Geumenes  returned,  and  set 
the  whole  of  his  vehement  unscrupulous  energy  to 
work  to  rid  himself  of  Demaratus,  calling  to  his  aid 
Leotychides,  next  heir  to  the  house  of  Prodes, 
whom  Demaratus  had,  moreover,  made  his  enemy 
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by  robbilig  him  of  his  ailbtnced  brida,  Pemfai, 
daughter  of  Cheilon.    (HexodoC.  tL  61«  65.) 

The  birth  of  Demaratns  had  been  as  Mows  )*- 
King  Ariston  had  twice  married  witbont  iMsi^ 
While  his  second  wife  waa  ttiQ  alive,  citiwr  ia 
anxiety  for  an  heir  or  out  of  vaem  pMmi,  be 
sought  and  by  a  canons  artifice  obtabwd  ss  hb 
third  the  wife  of  his  friend  A^etna^  a  wqiob  «f 
remarkable  beanty.  He  enticed  the  hnsbaad  isli 
an  agreement,  that  eadi  shonld  give  the  ttto 
whatever  he  sisked ;  and  when  Agetos  had  dMsa 
his  gifi,  Ariston  demanded  in  return  thatheiMd 
give  him  his  wife.  A  son  vma  bom.  AxisM 
was  sitting  in  judgment  with  the  epbon  vha  tk 
tidings  were  brought,  and  coimtiuy  the  mon^  « 
his  fingers,  said  in  their  presence,  **  It  csaitRC  bi 
mine.**  His  doubts,  howew,  nppeated  nofeitfccr: 
he  owned  the  child,  and  gave  it,  in  alfaussa  ts  ^ 
public  pra3rer  that  had  been  mnde  bj  tlw  Spsfoai 
for  an  heir  to  his  house,  the  name  of  DiiwiIim 
(Ibid.  vi.  61—64.) 

The  fether's  ezpresRon  was  now  liiiihf  ^ 
against  the  son.  Leo^chides  dedazed  hin  oa  «ih 
to  be  wrongfully  on  the  throne ;  and,  in  the  oa- 
sequent  prosecution,  he  brought  forwavd  the  cpboo, 
who  had  then  been  sitting  vrith  Ajristaa,  to  lev 
evidence  of  his  words.  The  caae  was  refttied  te 
the  Delphian  oracle,  and  was  bj  H,  throwh  tie 
corrupt  mterference  of  deomeaeo,  decided  nr  iht 
accuse,  who  was  in  consequence  zaised  ts  tbe 
throne.    (Ibid.  vi.  64— 66.) 

Demaiatus,  some  time  after,  vras  sstti^  ss 
magistrate  at  the  Oymnopaedian  games.  Ls^ 
chides  sent  his  attendant  to  ask  Utt  iasohi^ 
question,  how  it  leh  to  be  magistrate  afttt  beisf 
king.  Demaratus,  stang  b  j  the  taaat,  m^  s 
has^  and  menacing  reply;  coveted  op  his  fees, 
and  vrithdrew  home  ;  sacrificed  thoei,  and  ttica% 
the  sacred  entrails,  sought  his  OMither  and  cos^and 
her  to  let  him  know  the  truth,  ^e  nflisd  hy« 
account  whi<^  assuredly  leaves  the  laudeia  leadff 
as  doubtful  as  before,  but  gave  him  perhaps  Af 
conviction  which  she  wished,  that  his  feths  «m 
either  Ariston  or  the  hero  Astiahacas ;  aad,  m 
any  case,  he  seems  to  have  made  ap  his  iMd  s» 
regain,  by  whatever  means,  his  ordinal  nafc.  Be 
went  to  EHs  under  pretext  of  a  ymaej  to  Delphi, 
and  here  perhaps  would  have  intrigued  for  s^ 

Sort,  had  not  tne  Spartans  saspected  and  seat  Ar 
im.  He  then  retired  to  Zacjnthas,  and  oa  bdsf 
pursued  thither,  made  his  way  into  Asia  to 
Dareius.    (Ibid.  vL  67— 70.) 

At  the  court  <^  Persia  he  was  fevsuiatli 
oeived,  and  is  said,  by  stating  the  Spartan 
have  forwarded  the' claim  cl  Xetxes  to  the 
to  the  exclusion  of  his  brothos  bwn 
fether^   accession  :    and  on  the 
taken  of  invading  Gieeee,  to  have  sent,  with  ate 
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intent  or  feeling  Herodotaa  woald 
determine,  a  message,  mrioosly 
MSNXS],  to  his  muntiymen  at  Sparta, 
the  inteOigenoe.    (Ibid.  vii.  3.  339.) 

Henceforward  Demaratus  pfifws  in  the  stay 
of  Herodotus  with  hi^  drsmatk  eflect  the  psrt  <f 
the  unheeded  counsefior,  who,  ■*'*"**|'aHjtat  &e 
inva«on  and  listened  to  by  Xetxes,  sa 
ness  of  those  countless  myriads,  sad 
combat  the  extravagant  unthinking 
their  leader.  Thus  at  Doriscaa, 
bering  of  the  army ;  thus  at 
he  explained  that  it  was  fof  battle 
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were  trimming  their  hair ;  thus,  after  the 
won,  when  Xerxes  owned  his  wisdom,  and  he  is 
nid  to  have  given  the  fiurnghted  oounsel  of  oo- 
capying  Cytheia.  And  thus  finally  he,  says  the 
itory,  was  with  Dicaeos  in  the  plain  of  Thria, 
whoi  they  heard  the  mystic  Elensinian  eiy,  and 
law  the  dond  of  tacred  dust  pass,  as  escorting  the 
aisiftant  deities,  to  the  Qrscmn  fleet.  (Ibid.  rii. 
101—105,  209,  234,  235,  viil  65.) 

Leaving  the  imagination  of  Herodotus  and  his 
infonnants  responsible  for  much  of  this,  we  may 
nfely  beliere  uiat  Demaratus,  like  Hippiaa  before, 
accompanied  the  expedition  in  the  hope  of  ven- 
geance and  restoration,  and,  probably  enough, 
with  the  mixed  feelings  ascribed  to  him.  Panssr 
nias  (iii.  J.  §  7)  states,  that  his  fiunily  continued 
long  in  Asia ;  and  Xenophon  {IftiL  iii.  1.  §  6) 
mentions  Enrysthenes  and  Procles,  his  descen- 
danU,  as  lords  of  Peigamus,  Tenthrania,  and 
HaliBama,  Uie  district  given  to  theb  ancestor  by 
the  king  as  the  reward  of  his  service  in  the  expe* 
dition.  The  Cyrean  army  found  Procles  at  Teu- 
threnia.  (Xen.  Amab.  viL  8. 17.)  **  To  this  femily 
also,*"  lays  MuUer  (Am-,  bk.  i  9.  §  8),  «"  belongs 
Procles,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Aristotle,  when 
the  laUer  was  at  Atameus,  and  had  by  her  two  sons, 
Procles  and  Demaiatus.  (Sext  Empir.  adv.  Ma- 
2im.p.518,ed.CoL'')  (See  below.)  Pktarch's 
anecdote  (IVm.  c.  29),  that  he  once  excited  the 
khig's  anger  by  asking  leave  to  ride  through  Sardis 
with  the  royal  tiaia,  and  was  restored  to  mvour  by 
Themistodes,  can  only  be  said  not  to  be  in  contra- 
diction to  the  chronology.  (Clinton,  F.  H.  ii. 
p.  208.)  [A.H.  C] 

DEMARATUS  (Atyfutporos),  a  merchant-noble 
of  Corinth,  and  one  of  the  Baochiadae.  When  the 
power  of  his  dan  had  been  overthrown  by  Cypse- 
ma,  about  B.  c.  657,  he  fled  from  Corinth,  and 
lettled  at  Tarquinii  in  Etruria,  where  he  had 
mercantile  connexions.  According  to  Strabo,  he 
brought  with  him  a  hirge  body  of  retainers  and 
orach  treasure,  and  thereby  gained  such  influence, 
that  he  was  made  ruler  of  Tarquinii  He  is  aaid 
aim  to  have  been  accompanied  by  the  painter 
Cteophantns  of  Corinth,  and  by  Eucheir  and  £u- 
graoimus,  masters  of  the  plastic  arts,  and  together 
with  these  refinements,  to  have  even  introduced 
the  knowledge  of  alphabetical  writing  into  Etruria. 
He  married  an  Etrurian  wife,  by  whom  he  had 
two  ions,  Aruns  and  Lucumo,  afterwards  I^  Tar- 
qninius  Priacus.  (Liv.  i  34;  Dionys.  iii.  46; 
Polyb.  vi  2 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  219,  viiu  p.  378 ;  Cic 
Tutc  QuaeaL  v.  37;  Tac  Ann,  xi.  14 ;  PHn.  H.N, 
XXXV.  3,  12 ;  Niebnhr,  Rom,  Hid,  i.  pp.  351,  366, 
&c.)  For  the  Greek  features  pervading  the  atory 
of  the  Tarquins,  see  Macaulay^  Zayt  of  Ancient 
Home^  p.  80.  [E.  E.] 

DEMARATUS  (Aty/iopdrror),  a  Corinthian, 
connected  by  hospitality  with  the  fiunily  of  Philip 
of  Macedon.  It  was  through  the  mediation  of 
Demaiatus  that  Alexander  returned  home  firom 
IHyria,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  con- 
sequence of  the  quarrel  between  himself  and  his 
&ther  at  the  marriage  of  the  hitter  with  Geopatra, 
a  c.  337.     (PluL  AUx.  9.)  [E.  E.] 

DEMARATUS  (ArifJuipaTos).  I.  A  aon  of  Py- 
thiaa,  who  w;as  Ariatotle^s  daughter  by  his  wife  of 
the  same  name.  He  and  his  brother,  Procles,  were 
papils  of  TheophrastuB.  (Diog.  LaHrt.  v.  53 ;  Fa- 
bric. BibL  Graee,  iii.  pp.  485,  504.)  He  appears 
to  have   been  named  after  Demaratus,  king  of 
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Sparta,  flram  whom   his  father,  PradM,  waa  d»n 
acended, 

2.  A  Corinthian  author  of  uncertain  date,  who 
is  quoted  by  Plutarch.  (Age$,  15.)  He  is  per- 
haps the  aame  whoee  work  called  TfMry^iSoiJ/Mya, 
on  the  subjects  of  Greek  tragedy,  is  referred 
to  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stobaeus,  and 
the  Scholiast  on  ApoUonius  Rhodins.  Plutarch 
alao  quotes  works  of  Demaratus  on  rivers,  on 
Phrygia,  and  on  Arcadia.  (Pint.  ParaU.  Attn, 
16,  de  Flm,  iz.  §$  3,  5 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Proirept, 
c  3;  Stob.  Ftoril,  zzxix.  32,  33 ;  Schol.  ad  ApolL 
Shod,  i,  45,1289;  Fabric ^i6/L Groao.  il  pp.289, 
294;  Voisius,  de  Hi$L  Graee.  p. 425,  ed.  Wester- 
mann.) 

3.  A  Spartan,  who  is  aaid  to  have  retorted 
upon  the  epigram  on  the  subjugation  of  Greece 
usually  ascribed  to  Hadrian  {AnAoL  ii  p.  285)  by 
writing  under  it  a  line  from  a  speech  of  Aclullea 
to  Patoodns.  (//.  xvi  70.)  When  inquiry  was 
made  as  to  who  had  ''ciqqped*^  the  imperial  epigram, 
he  replied  by  a  parody  on  Archilochus  (Pragnu 
il): 

lifjl  iiXv  eiBdfiiKos  *£rvaX(otf  voAsftumff ,  ic  r.  A. 
The  story  seems  to  rest  on  the  authority  oi  a  note 
in  the  Vatican  MS.  This  does  not,  however,  give 
the  name  of  Demaratus,  which  occurs  in  the  ver- 
sion ot  the  anecdote  in  Uie  Anthdogy  of  Planudes. 
(Ste  Jacobs  ad  AntMol,Le.)  [E.E.] 

DEMARCHUS  (Ai^/uapxo')«  nn  of  Pidocus,  a 
Syracusan.  He  was  one  of  the  generals  sent  out 
to  r^laoe  Heimocrates  and  his  coUeagues  in  the 
command  of  the  Syracusan  auxiliaries  in  Greece, 
when  those  generals  were  banished.  (Thuc.  viii. 
85 ;  Xen.  HeO,  i.  1.  §  30.)  After  his  return  he 
appears  to  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  publio 
a&irs,  and  became  one  of  the  most  power&l  op- 
ponents of  the  rising  power  of  Dionysius.  He  was 
in  consequence  put  to  death  at  the  instigation  of 
the  latter,  at  the  aame  time  with  Daphnaeus, 
shortly  after  Dionyains  had  been  i^pointed  general 
autocrator.    (Died,  xiii  96.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DEMA'RETE  (Atyjuo^^),  daughter  of  Theron, 
tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  waa  wife  of  Gdo,  tyrant 
of  Syracnae.  She  is  said  by  Diodorus  to  have 
exerted  her  influence  with  Gelo  to  grant  the 
Carthaginians  peace  on  moderate  terms  after  their 
great  defeat  at  Himeni,  &  c.  480.  In  return  for 
this  service  they  aent  her  a  crown  of  gold  of  the 
value  of  a  hundred  talents,  with  the  produce  of 
which,  or  more  probably  in  commemoration  of  the 
event,  she  caused  to  be  struck  for  the  first  time 
the  hirge  silver  coins,  weighing  10  Attic  drachms 
or  50  Sicilian  litrae,  to  which  the  name  of  Dama- 
retion  was  given  in  her  honour.  (Died.  xi.  26 ; 
Schol.  m  PUd,  OLiLli  Hesych.  #. «.  Atyfiop^ior  \ 
Pollux,  ix.  80 ;  Annali  dell'Ist  di  Corrisp. 
ArcheoL  vol  il.  p.  81.)  After  the  death  of  Gelo 
she  married  his  brother  and  successor  Polyzelus. 
(Schol  m  Pind,  a,  ii.  29.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DEMEAS.     [DAMBA8.J 

DEME'TER  {Arif4rnp\  one  of  tl^  great  divini^ 
ties  of  the  Greeks.  The  name  Demeter  ia  sup~ 
posed  by  some  to  be  the  aame  aa  yij  fi^limp^  that 
is,  mother  earth,  while  othera  conaider  Deo,  which 
ia  aynonyroous  with  Demeter,  aa  connected  with 
IkUt  and  Solwfu,  and  as  derived  from  the  Cretan 
word  8r}a£,  barley,  so  that  Demeter  would  be  the 
mother  or  giver  of  barley  or  of  food  generaUy. 
(Hom.  IL  V.  500.)  These  two  etymologies,  how- 
erver,  do  not  suggest  any  difierence  in  the  charscter 
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oT  the  goddtM,  kit  imn  H  eMentodly  lite  WBe. 
Demeter  wai  the  daughter  of  Cnmnt  and  Rhea, 
and  after  of  Heetia,  Heia,  Aides,  Pooeidon,  and 
Zena.  Like  the  other  children  of  Cronna  ahe  was 
deTonnd  bj  her  firther,  bat  he  gare  her  forth 
again  after  taking  the  emetic  wluch  Metis  had 
giTen  him.  (Heuod.  Theog.  452,  &&;  ApoDod. 
L  2.  §  1.)  By  her  brother  Zens,  Demeter  became 
the  mother  of  Persephone  (Prosetpina)  and  Dio- 
nyms  (Hesiod.  Tieog.  912;  Diod.  uL  62),  and  by 
Poseidon  of  Deqioena  and  the  horw  Orion.  ( Apol- 
lod.  iiL  6. 1  8;  Pans.  viii.  37.  §  6.)  The  most 
prominent  part  in  the  mythos  of  Doneter  is  the 
lape  <^  her  daughter  Persephone  by  Pluto,  and 
this  stwy  not  only  suggests  the  main  idea  em- 
bodied in  Demeter,  bat  also  directs  oar  attention 
to  the  principal  seata  of  her  wimhip.  Zens,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  Demeter,  had  promised  Per- 
sqthme  to  Plato,  and  while  the  onsospecting  mai- 
d^  was  gathering  flowers  which  Zeos  had  caused 
to  growin order  to  tempt  her  and  to  fiiToar  Pluto^ 
scheme,  the  earth  soddenlr  opened  and  she  was 
carried  off  by  Aidoneus  (Pluto).  Her  cries  of 
anguish  were  heard  only  by  Hecate  and  Helios. 
Her  mother,  who  heard  only  the  echo  of  her  vmce, 
immediately  set  out  in  search  of  her  daughter. 
The  spot  where  Persephone  was  bdiered  to  have 
been  canned  into  the  lower  world  is  diflerent  in 
the  diflferent  traditiona  ;  the  common  story  places 
It  in  Sicily,  in  the  ndghboarhood  of  &iiia,  on 
mount  Aetim,  or  between  the  weUs  Cyane  and 
Arethnsa.  (Hygin.  Fab.  146,  274 ;  Or.  Met  t. 
385,  Fad,  ir.  422;  Diod.  t.  8;  Cic  m  Vbtt.  ir. 
48.)  This  legend,  whidi  points  to  Sicily,  though 
ondonbtodly  Tery  andent  (Pind.  Nem,  i.  17),  is 
certainly  not  the  original  toadition,  since  the 
worship  ef  Demeter  was  introduced  into  Sicily  by 
colonists  from  Megara  and  Corinth.  Other  tcsdi- 
tions  place  the  n^  of  Poiephone  at  Erineus  on 
the  Ciphissus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eleusis 
(Orph.  JfjraM.  17. 15),  at  Colonus  in  Attica(SchoL 
ad  SopL  Oed.  Ool,  1590),  in  an  ishnd  of  the 
Atlantic  near  the  western  coast  of  Spain  (Orph. 
Arpom,  1190),  at  Hermione  in  Peloponnesus 
(Apolled.  I  5.  §  1 ;  Strab.  riii.  p.  373^  in  Oete 
(Schol.  ad  Hemod,  Theog,  914),  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pisa.  (Pans.  ri.  21.  g  1.)  Others 
again  place  the  erent  at  Pheneus  in  Arcadia 
(Onon,  Narr,  15),  or  at  Cyxicus  (Propert.  iii.  21. 
4),  while  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Demeter  places 
it  in  the  plain  of  Nysa  in  Asia.  In  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  the  rape  of  Persephone  is  not  expressly 
mentioned.  Demeter  wandered  about  in  search  ii 
her  daughter  for  nine  days,  without  taking  any 
nectar  or  ambrosia,  and  without  bathing:  dn  the 
tenth  she  met  Hecate,  who  told  her  that  she  had 
heard  the  cries  of  Persephone,  but  did  not  know 
who  had  carried  her  o£  Both  then  hastened  to 
Helios,  who  rsfealed  to  them  that  Pluto  had  been 
the  rarisher,  and  with  Uie  consent  of  Zeus.  Demeter 
in  her  anger  at  this  news  avoided  Olympus,  and 
dwelt  upon  earth  among  men,  conferring  presents 
and  blessings  wherever  she  was  kindly  receired, 
and  severely  punishing  those  who  repulsed  her  or 
did  not  receive  her  gifts  with  proper  reverence. 
In  this  manner  she  came  to  Celeus  at  Eleusis. 
[Cblbu&]  As  the  goddess  still  continued  in  her 
anger,  and  produced  fiunine  on  the  earth  by  not 
allowing  the  fields  to  produce  any  fruit,  Zeus, 
anzioiu  that  the  race  of  mortals  should  not  become 
extinct,  sent  Iris  to  induce  Demeter  to  return  to 
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Olyn^UL  (Conpw  Pan.  Tin.  43.  §  2.)  Bm  a 
vain.  At  length  Zeos  sent  oai  nH  tin  gods  if 
Olympus  to  conciliate  her  by  »ylnalirs  aeid  pre- 
aents ;  bat  die  vowed  not  to  retam  to  Oljsipai, 
nor  to  restore  the  fintality  of  tlw  earth,  tOl  sfe  hsi 
seen  her  daughter  again.  Z« 
Hermes  into  Erebos  to  fietck  back 
Aidoneus  consented,  indeed,  to 
ing,  but  gave  her  a  part  of  a  poiq}i 
ID  order  that  she  might  not  ailwaya 
Demeter.  Hermes  then  took  W 
chariot  to  Eleusis  to  her  motbec,  to 
hearty  wdcooae,  she  rdated  her  fiate. 
both  were  joined  by  Hecate,  who 
mained  the  attendant  and  compaonson 
Zeos  now  sent  Rhea  to  perswadi 
return  to  Olympos,  and  also  granted  that 
phone  should  spend  only  a  part  of  tke 
the  winter)  in  subterraneous  dail  m  m, 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  she  ahoold 
her  mother.  (Cooip.  Ov.  MwL  t.  565^ 
614;  Hygin.  FA.  146.)  Rhea  moaat^a^  ^ 
soended  to  the  Rhazian  plain  near  Kkwiis,  aai 
conciliated  Demeter,  who  now  again  aQDwcd  the 
fruits  of  the  fields  to  grow.  But  bcCoR  she  pwd 
from  Eleusis,  she  instructed  Triptolma«,  Ksdn» 
Enmolpas,  and  C^deos  in  the  mode  of  kei 
and  in  the  mysteriea. 

These  are  the  main  featuiea  of  tke 
about  Demeter,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  H< 
hymn ;  in  later  traditions  it  ii 
Respecting  her  connexions  with  J; 
Tantalus,  Melissa,  Cychreos,  EryichtliaB,  Fte- 
dareus,  and  others,  see  the  different  artadn. 
Demeter  was  the  goddess  of  the  earth  (Ek^ 
Bdocsl.  276),  and  more  especially  of  the  ewih  m 
producing  frtiit,  and  conae^ucntiy  of  lyiuytse^ 
whence  human  food  or  bread  is  caQed  by  Hsacr 
{IL  xiiL  322)  the  gift  of  Demeter.  The  aoim 
of  her  being  the  an^^  of  the  earths  fertSitj  vw 
extended  to  that  of  fertility  in  gescral,  and  ake 
accordingly  was  looked  upon  also  aa  the  gnildrM  af 
marriage  (Serv.  ad  Aem,  iv.  58),  and  ««s  m- 
shipped  espedally  by  women.  Her  pricattss  ^ 
initiated  young  married  people  into  the  dasand 
their  new  situation.  (Plat,  de  Og".  eoa^  1.)  3« 
the  goddess  of  the  earth  she  waa  like  the  eckf 
3«ol  x^"^*^  1^  subtenaneooa  divinitj,  who  anorfccj 
in  the  regions  inaccessible  to  the  rays  of  H«&& 
As  agricnltare  is  the  basis  of  a  wvU-icgelsarJ 
social  conditi<m,  Demeter  is  ie|wecaited  also  m  t^ 
friend  of  peace  and  as  a  law-giving  goddesa.  (d«»^ 
f«s^<$pos,  (Mim.  Hymn,  ta  Or.  1 38  ;  Orph.  ^^ 
39.  4 ;  Virg.  Aetu  iv.  58 ;  Hom.  iiL  t.  500;  (h. 
Afet  V.  341 ;  Pans.  viiL  15.  §  1.)  Tbemydbafttf 
Demeter  and  her  daughter  embodiea  the  idea,  tfatf 
the  {HPoductive  powers  of  the  earth  or  BBSnre  mt 
or  are  concealed  during  the  winter  era  n  no .  ^ 
goddess  (Demeter  and  Persephone,  also caHed  Oa» 
are  here  identified)  then  rules  in  the  depth  ef  th» 
earth  mournful,  but  striving  upwards  to  the  si- 
animating  light.  Persephone,  who  has  eaaa  if 
the  pomegranate,  is  the  fructified  flows-  thai  R- 
turns  in  spring,  dwells  in  the  region  of  %ht  dwoa$ 
a  portion  of  the  year,  and  nooridwa  bbb  sad 
animals  with  her  fixuta.  Later  phikMophical  wrilai» 
and  perhaps  the  mysteries  also,  referred  the  fit- 
appearance  and  return  of  Persephone  to  the  hefiit 
of  the  body  of  man  and  the  imnicatabty  of  hm 
soul  Demeter  was  worshipped  in  Crete,  Tkbm» 
Aigolis,  Attica,  the  western  coast  of  Asia,  Sidi^> 
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and  Italy,  and  her  wonhip  conntted  in  a  great 
mcfMure  in  oigic  mytteriet.  Amons  the  nuuiy 
fefttivab  celebrated  in  her  honour,  we  Thetmo- 
phona  and  Elenainia  were  the  principal  ones. 
{DicL  vf  AnL  «.  ro.  (Mo!ca^  HaUta^  Tketmcpkotiok, 
£leud$uck,  MepakurUa  Ckikomia.)  The  tacrificet 
offered  to  her  conibted  of  piga,  the  symbol  of  fer- 
tilitj,  bolls,  cows,  honey-cakes,  and  fruits.  ( Macrob. 
SaL  ll'2,  iiL  11 ;  Died.  t.  4  ;  Pans.  u.  35.  §  4, 
viiL  42,  in  fin. ;  Or.  PasL  iv.  545.)  Her  temples 
were  called  Megaia,  and  were  often  built  in  grores 
in  the  neighbonrhooid  of  towns.  (Pans,  i  39.  §  4, 
40.  $  5,  vil  26.  $  4,  tuL  54.  |  5,  ix.  25.  $  5; 
Stiab.  riii.  p.  844,  ix.  p.  435.)  Many  of  her 
sumames,  which  are  treated  of  in  separate  articles, 
are  descriptiTe  of  the  character  of  the  goddess. 
She  was  often  represented  in  works  of  art,  though 
scarcely  one  entire  statue  of  her  is  preserred.  Her 
representations  appear  to  have  been  brought  to 
ideal  perfection  by  Praxiteles.  (Paus.  i.  2.  §  4.) 
Her  image  resembled  that  of  Hera,  in  its  maternal 
character,  but  had  a  softer  expression,  and  her  eyes 
were  less  widely  opened.  She  was  represented 
sometimes  in  a  sitting  attitude,  sometimes  walking, 
and  sometimes  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  horses 
or  draffons,  but  always  in  full  attire.  Around  her 
head  Me  wore  a  gariand  of  corn-ears  or  a  simple 
ribband,  and  in  her  hand  she  held  a  sceptre,  corn- 
ears  or  a  poppy,  sometimes  also  a  torch  and  the 
mystic  basket  (Pans.  iii.  19.  $  4,  riii  81.  $  1, 
4*X  $  4 ;  Plin.  H,  N,  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  She  appears 
most  ftvqnently  on  gems  and  Tases. 

The  Romans  receired  the  worship  of  Demeter, 
to  whom  they  applied  the  name  of  Ceres,  from 
Sicily.  (VaL  Max.  L  1.  §  1.)  The  first  temple 
of  Cerea  at  Rome  was  TOwed  by  the  dictator  A. 
Postumins  Albinus,  in  B.  a  496,  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  a  famine  with  which  Rome  was  threaten- 
ed daring  a  war  with  the  Latins.  (Dionys.  ri. 
17,  comp.  L  33;  Tacit  Jmn.  ii  49.)  In  intro- 
ducing this  foreign  divinity,  the  Romans  acted  in 
their  lunial  manner ;  they  instituted  a  festiral  with 
games  in  honour  of  her  (DioL  o/JnL  «.  f>.Cen- 
aliay,  and  gave  the  management  of  the  sacred  rites 
and  ceremonies  to  a  Greek  priestess,  who  was 
usually  taken  from  Naples  or  Velia,  and  received 
the  Roman  firanchise,  m  order  that  the  sacrifices 
on  behalf  of  the  Roman  people  might  be  offered  up 
by  a  Roman  citixen.  (Cic.  pro  Baih,  24  ;  Festus, 
a.  V,  Oraeea  mem.)  In  all  other  respects  Ceres 
was  looked  upon  very  much  in  the  same  light  as 
Telhis,  whose  nature  closely  resembled  that  of 
Ceres.  Pigs  were  sacrificed  to  both  divinities,  in 
the  seasons  of  sowing  and  in  harvest  time,  and  also 
at  tb^  burial  of  the  dead.  It  is  strange  to  find 
that  the  Romans,  in  adopting  the  worship  of 
Demeter  frrom  the  Greeks,  did  not  at  the  same 
time  adopt  the  Greek  name  Demeter.  The  name 
Ceres  can  scarcely  be  explained  from  the  Latin 
bngmge.  Serrius  informs  us  {ad  Jem,  ii.  325), 
that  Ceres,  Pales,  and  Fortuna  were  the  jpenates 
ef  the  Etruscans,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Komans 
ap^ied  to  Demeter  the  name  of  a  divinity  of  a 
■milar  nature,  whose  worship  subsequently  became 
extinct,  and  left  no  trace  except  the  name  Ceres. 
We  remarked  above  that  Demeter  and  Persephone 
'm  Cora  were  identified  in  the  mythus,  and  it  may 
lie  that  Ceres  b  only  a  different  form  for  Cora  or 
Core.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  worship  of 
Ceres  soon  acquired  considerable  political  im- 
portance at  Rome.  The  property  of  traiton  against 
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the  republic  was  often  made  over  to  her  temple. 
(Dionys.  vi.  89,  viii.  79;  PHn.  H.  N,  xxxiv.  4. 
s.  9 ;  Liv.  ii.  41.)  The  decrees  of  the  senate  were 
deposited  in  her  temple  for  the  inspection  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  f  Liv.  iiu  55,  xxxiii.  25.) 
If  we  further  consider  that  the  aediles  had  the 
special  superintendence  of  this  temple,  it  is  very 
probable  that  Ceres,  whose  worship  was  like  the 
plebeians,  introduced  at  Rome  from  without,  had 
some  peculiar  relation  to  the  plebeian  order. 
(Miiller,  Dor.  ii.  10.  $  8;  Preller,  Demeter  und 
Petfephone^  em  Cjfdttt  mythol.  UntermdL^  Ham- 
burg, 1837,  8vo.;  Welcker,  ZeUeehrifi  Jf^r  die 
aUe  KwMiy  i  1,  p.  96,  &c;  Niebuhr,  HiaL  of 
Rome,  i.  p.  621 ;  Hartung,  Die  Rdig,  der  Romer, 
iL  p.  135,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMETRIA'N  US(Atf/iifr;Mai^r),  of  Ravenna, 
the  fiither  of  the  celebrated  rhetorician  Aspasius, 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus, 
and  was  no  less  distinguished  as  a  rhetorician  than 
as  a  critical  mathematician.  (Philostr.  ViU  Soph, 
ii  S3.  $  I ;  Suidas,  «.  e.  *Affirdtru>s.)        [L.  S.] 

DEME'TRIUS  (Ati/joirptos],  1.  Son  of  Althae- 
menes,  c<Hiimander  of  one  of  the  squadrons  of 
Macedcmian  cavalry  under  Alexander.  (Arrian, 
AmU>,m.\\,  iv.27,  v.  21.) 

2.  Son  of  Pythonax,  sumamed  Pheidon,  one  of 
the  select  band  of  cavalry,  called  ireupoi,  in  the 
service  of  Alexander.  (Arrian,  Anab,  iv.  12; 
Plut  Aleae,  54.) 

3.  One  of  the  body-guards  of  Alexander,  was 
suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  of 
PhUotas,  and  displaced  in  consequence.  (Arnan, 
Anab*  iiL  27.) 

4.  A  son  of  Ariarathes  V.,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
commanded  the  forces  sent  by  his  fiither  in  154 
B.  a  to  support  Attains  in  his  war  against  Prusias. 
(Polyb.  xxxiU.  10.) 

5.  A  native  of  Gadara  in  Syria,  and  a  freedman 
of  Pompey,  who  shewed  him  the  greatest  fovour, 
and  allowed  him  to  accumulate  immense  riches. 
After  the  conquest  of  Syria,  Pompey  rebuilt  and 
restored  at  his  request  his  native  town  of  Gadara, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Jews.  (Joseph. 
AnL  xiv.  4.  $  4,  de  BeU.  Jud,  L  7.  $  7.)  An 
anecdote  rebted  by  Plutarch  shews  the  excessive 
adulation  paid  him  in  the  East,  on  account  of  his 
well-known  influence  with  Pompey.  (Plut  Pomp, 
40,  Caio  Min,  13.)  [E.  H.  E] 

DEMEnrRIUS  {Afift^pios),  king  of  Bactria, 
son  of  Euthydemus.  Polybius  mentions  (xi.  34), 
that  when  Antiochus  the  Great  invaded  the  ter- 
ritories of  Euthydemus,  the  btter  sent  his  son 
Demetrius,  then  quite  a  youth,  to  negotiate  with 
the  Syrian  king;  and  that  Antiochus  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  young  man^s  appearance  and 
manners,  that  he  confirmed  Euthydemus  in  his  so- 
vereigntT,  and  promised  one  of  his  own  daughters 
in  marriage  to  Demetrius.  The  other  notices  we 
possess  of  this  prince  are  scanty  and  confused; 
but  it  seems  certain  (notwithstanding  the  opinion 
to  the  contrary  advanced  by  Bayer,  Hist.  Regni 
Oraeoontm  Bactriaui,  p.  83),  that  Demetrius  suc- 
ceeded his  fiither  in  the  sovereignty  of  Bactria, 
where  he  reigned  at  least  ten  years.  Stmbo  par- 
ticularly mentions  him  as  among  those  Bactiian 
kings  who  made  extensive  conquests  in  northern 
India  (Strab.xi  1 1.  §  1 ),  though  the  limit  of  his  ac- 
quisitions cannot  be  ascertained.  Justin,  on  the  con- 
trary, calls  him  **  rex  Indorum**  (xli.  6),  and  speaks 
of  him  as  making  war  on  and  besieging  Eucratides, 
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king  of  Boctria.   Miomwt  {SmppL  vol.  tuL  pw  47S) 
has  nggpsted  that  there  were  two  Demetrii,  one 
the  SOD  of  Eathydenmt,  the  other  a  king  (rf^northein 
India ;  but  it  doet  not  Mem  neoessaiy  to  hare 
recoune  to  this  hypothesii.    The  most  probaUe 
Tiew  of  the  matter  i«,  that  EncnUidet  rerolted 
from  DemetrioB,  while  the  latter  waa  oigaged  in 
hit  wan  in  India,  and  established  his  power  in 
Bactria  proper,  or  the  proTinces  north  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  while  Demetrios  retained  the  conntries  sooth 
of  that  barrier.    Both  princes  maj  thus  hare  roled 
oontemponmeoasljr  for  a  (xmsiderable  space  of  time. 
(Comp.  WiUon*s  Ariama^  pp.  228—231 ;  Us«m, 
G^$du  der  Badr,  Komge^  p.  230  ;  Raonl  Rodiette, 
Jcmm,  da  Savaitt^  fat  1835,  p.  521.)     It  is  pro- 
bably to  this  Demetrius  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the 
foundation  of  the  city  of  Demetrias  in  Aiadioua, 
mentioned  bj  IsidMv  of  Charax  (p.  8,  ed.  Hndson ; 
see  Lassen,  p.  232).  The  chronology  of  his  reign, 
like  that  of  all  Uie  Bactrian  kings,  is  extremely  un- 
certain :  his  accession  is  placed  by  M.  ILRodiette 
in  B.al90(«/b«nk<2e«Sbram,Octl835,p.594), 
by  Lassen  in  1 85  (GVwat  <i0r  fiodr.  IToa^  p.  282), 
and  it  seems  pn^ble  that  he  reigned  lUwat  20  or 
25  years.  (WiliMm's  Ariama,  p.  231.)     [K  H.  B.] 
DEME'TRIUS  (An^ifrpioO  L,  kbg  of  Macb- 
Do»fu,  soinamed  PoLioiicn*Ba  (noAtopmrnft), 
<v  the  Besieger,  was  the  son  of  Antiginins,  king  of 
Asia,  and  Stratonioe,  the  daughter  of  Corrhaeus. 
He  was  distinguished  when  a  young  man  for  his 
affectionate  attachment  to  hu  parents,  and  he  and 
Antigonus  continued,  throughout  the  life  of  the 
hitter,  to  present  a  rare  example  of  unanimity. 
While  yet  very  young,  he  was  married  to  Phila, 
the  daughter  of  Antipater  and  widow  of  Craterus, 
a  woman  of  the  noblest  character,  but  considerably 
older  than  himself,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was 
not  without  difficulty  that  he  was  persuaded  by 
Antigonus  to  consent  to  the  match.  (Plut  Demetr. 
14.)    He  accompanied  his  father  in  his  campaigns 
against  Eumenes,  and  commanded  the  select  holy 
of  cayalry  called  hvupot  at  the  battle  in  Oabioie 
(b.  c.  317),  at  which  time  he  was  about  twenty 
years  old.   (Died.  xix.  29.)    The  following  year 
he  commanded  the  whole  right  wing  of  the  anny 
of  Antigonus  in  the  second  battle  of  Oabiene  (Id. 
xix.  40) ;  and  it  must  be  mentioned  to  his  creidit, 
that  after  the  capture  of  Eumenes,  he  interceded 
earnestly  with  his  &ther  to  spare  his  life.   (Plut 
JSum,  18.)    Two  years  afterwards,  he  was  left  by 
Antigonus  in  the  chief  command  of  Syria,  while 
the  hitter  proceeded  to  carry  on  the  war  in  Asia 
Minor.    In  the  spring  of  B.  c.  312.  Ptolemy  in- 
Taded  Syria  with  a  large  army ;  and  Demetrius, 
contrary  to  the  adrioe  of  the  more  experienced 
generals  whom  his  fiither  had  left  with  him  as  a 
council  of  war,  hastened  to  give  him  battle  at 
Gaza,  but  was  totally  defeated  and  lost  the  greater 
part  of  his  anny.    This  reverM  compelled  him  to 
abandon  Tyre  and  the  whole  of  Syria,  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy,  and  Demetrius  retired 
into  Cilicia,  but  soon  after  in  part  retrieved  his 
disaster,  by  surprising  Cilles  (who  had  been  sent 
against  him  by  Ptolemy)  on  his  march  near  Myus, 
and  taking  him  and  his  whole  army  prisoners. 
(Diod.  xU.  80—85,  93 ;    Plut  Demetr.  '5,  6.) 
He  was  now  joined  by  Antigonus,  and  Ptolemy 
immediately  gave  way  before  them.    Demetrius 
was  next  employed  by  his  father  in  an  expedition 
agunst  Uie  Nabathaean  Arabs,  and  in  a  more  im- 
portant one  to  recover  Babylon,  which  had  been  | 


latdy  occupied  by  Selconis.    TUs  ke 
with  little  difficulty,  but  did  doI  tamfktt  b 
woric,  and  without  waiting  to  ndaee  medlk 
{ortM  at  dtadek  of  Babykn  itaeU;  he  kft  a  fas 
to  continue  the  siege,  and  tetmnd  to  joia  Asqpp- 
nna,  who  ahaoat  immediatdy  aAerrads  eeoebU 
peace  with  the  coiifedeatca,B.c  311.  (Dioixii. 
96-98,100;  PktZ)toMiA>.  7.)     TUsfdaothit 
long,  and  Ptolemy  quickly  mewed  the  vat;  T&id 
was  however  alinoat  orAntd.  to  Maritime  ifti* 
tions  on  the  eoasts  of  dicfa  and  Cyprus,  k  w^ 
Demetrius,  who  oommanded  the  fleet  ef  Aal'fia, 
obtained  many  successes.      In  307  he  «m  ^ 
spatched  by  his  father  with  a  pewciM  feel  mi 
anny  to    endeavour   to  wieai  Gieece  fnm  tk 
hands  of  Cassander  and  Ptolooy,  whe  hdd  d  it 
principal  towns  in  it,  nntwithstamliBg  that  ^ 
freedom  of  the  Greek  dtiea  had  beea  ofmir 
guanmteed  by  the  treaty  of  311.   fie  fast  finctrj 
his  course  to  Athens,  wheie  be  iraa  feoeiTcd  vi^ 
enthusiasm  by  the  people  as  their  lftnn!*T    De- 
metrius the  Phalerean,  who  had  in  fad 
the   city   for    Cassander   daring    the   li^ 
years,  was  expdied,  and  the  fott  at  Umj^ 
taken.    Megam  was  also  redaeed,  aad  its  OoTf 
prochiflMd;  after  which  DemeOna  task  Wf  )m 
abode  for  the  winter  at  Athena,  vbere  he  vaiR- 
ceived  with  the  most  extravagant  flattcfies :  £w 
honours  being  paid  him  under  the  title  af  ^tfe 
Preserver**  (JXsm^),  and  hu  luone  bei^  mkd 
with  those  of  Dionysus  and  Doneter  mniif  ** 
tutelaiy  deities  of  Athens.   (Phit  Z)taMlr.  S-IS; 
Diod.  XX.  45,  46.)      It  was  at  this  time  abste 
he  married  Eurydice,  the  widow  of  OphdIastfCV 
rene,  but  an  Athenian  by  biitb,  aaid  a  Ji  ■niiwt 
of  the  great  Milttadea.  (Pfait  XVasiift.  14.) 

From  Athens  Demetrius  wma  lecalied  I?  ka 
father  to  take  the  command  d  the  war  m  Qrjtm 
against  Ptolemy.  He  invaded  that  ialand  wiii  a 
powerful  fleet  and  anny,  defeated  Ptoleaiy'k  k»- 
ther,  Menefaus,  who  held  ponaeaaion  of  the  iihoi 
and  shut  him  up  in  s^iymf*^  whidi  he  Uuvi 
closely  both  by  sea  and  land.  PtoIeBy  U^ 
advanced  with  a  numerous  fleet  to  the  leSiff  «(b 
brother ;  but  Demetrius  was  prepared  far  ks  » 
preach,  and  a  great  aea-fi^t  ensued,  ia  v^ 
after  an  obatinate  contest,  DenBetriita  was  ciss^ 
victorious :  Ptolemy  lost  120  ships  of  war,  haaia 
tnnsports ;  and  his  naval  power,  which  ksd  h- 
therto  been  regarded  as  iaviDdble,  ww  veta^ 
annihilated.  (&  a  30b'.)  Mendaaa  imoKdiia^ 
afterwards  snirendered  lua  ana  j  axid  the  whslr  «f 
Cypma  into  the  handa  of  Demetriua.  It 
this  victory  that  Antigonus  ka  the  fint 
sumed  the  title  of  king,  which  ha  luiiatiiafil  ite  ^ 
the  aame  time  upon  koa  aon, — an  czaiitpfa  fodH 
followed  by  their  rival  momudia.  (Diod.  xx.  *'— 
53;  Plut  2>e»M<r.  15—18;  PdjMJ.  iv.  7.f  T; 
Justin,  XV.  2.) 

Demetriua  now  for  a  time  gave  Ki»»^g  up  ^ 
luxury  and  revelry  in  Cyprus.  AmoaBf  odber  |o 
aoners  that  had  fallen  into  hia  haitdsBi  the  hae 
victory  waa  the  noted  oourteaan,  Lionfa,  vi« 
though  no  longer  in  the  prime  of  her  y««th, 
obtamed  the  greatest  influaoioe  over  the  y 
king.  (Plut  Demetr,  1 6, 1 9,  27 ;  Athen.  iv.  f.  1% 
xiiL  p.  577.)  From  these  enjo3rB»eBts  he  «m 
however,  soon  compelled  to  rouse  hiw»*»lf^  fa  ei^ 
to  take  part  with  Antigonus  in  hia  expedffla 
against  Egypt :  but  the  £et  whidi  he 
sufiered  severely  from  storms,  and. 
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with  many  disasten,  both  fiither  and  son  were 
compelied  to  retreat.  (Died.  xx.  73 — 76 ;  Plat. 
Demetr.  19.)  In  the  following  jear  (b.  c.  305) 
Demetriui  determined  to  punish  die  Rhodians  for 
having  refused  to  support  his  fitther  and  himself 
^^ainst  Ptolemy,  and  proceeded  to  besi^  their 
dty  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  siege  which  fol- 
lowed is  rendered  one  of  the  most  memorable  in 
ancient  history,  both  by  the  Yigorons  and  able  re- 
siitanoe  of  the  besieged,  and  by  the  extraordinary 
efforts  made  by  Demetrius,  who  din>layed  on  this 
occasion  in  their  full  extent  that  fertility  of  re- 
source and  ingenuity  in  devising  new  methods  of 
attack,  which  earned  for  him  the  surname  of  Po- 
lioroetes.  The  gigantic  machines  with  which  he 
assailed  the  walls,  the  laigest  of  which  was  called 
the  Helepolis  or  city-taker,  were  objects  of  admira- 
tion in  succeeding  ages.  But  all  his  exertions 
were  unaTailing,  and  after  the  siege  had  huted 
above  a  year,  he  was  at  length  induced  to  conclude 
a  trea^,  by  which  the  Rhodians  engaged  to  sup- 
port AJutigonus  and  Demetrius  in  all  cases,  except 
against  Ptolemy,  b.  c.  304.  (Diod.  xx.  81 — 88, 
91—100 ;  Pint  Demetr,  21,  22.) 

This  treaty  was  brought  about  by  the  interven- 
tion of  envo3rs  from  AUiens;  and  thither  Deme- 
trhia  iomiedmtely  hastened,  to  relieve  the  Athe- 
nians, who  were  at  this  time  hard  pressed  by  Cas- 
iandcar.  Landing  at  Aulis,  he  quickly  made  him- 
self master  of  Chalcis,  and  compelled  Cassander 
not  only  to  raise  the  siege  of  Athens,  but  to  eva- 
cuate flJl  Greece  south  of  Thermopylae.  He  now 
sgain  took  up  his  winter-quarters  at  Athens,  where 
he  was  received  as  before  with  the  most  extrava- 
gant fbitteries,  and  again  gave  himself  up  to  the 
most  unbounded  licentiousness.  With  the  spring 
of  303  he  hastened  to  resume  the  work  of  the 
liberation  of  Greece.  Sicyon,  Corinth,  Argos,  and 
all  the  smaller  towns  of  Arcadia  and  Achaia,  which 
were  held  by  garrisons  for  Ptolemy  or  Cassander, 
raooessively  fell  into  his  hands ;  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  he  even  extended  his  expeditions  as  fiur 
ss  Leucadia  and  Corcyra.  (See  Droysen,  Oetdk.  d, 
Niukfo/g.  p.  51 1 ;  Thiriwall's  OreeoB^  vii.  p.  353.) 
The  Uborty  of  all  the  separate  states  was  proclaim- 
ed; but,  at  a  general  assembly  held  at  Corinth, 
DonetriuB  received  the  title  of  commander-in-chief 
of  all  Greece  {liy^tut^  r^r  'EXAi(3of ),  the  same 
which  had  been  formerly  bestowed  upon  Philip 
and  Alexander.  At  Argos,  where  he  made  a  con- 
siderable stay,  he  maxned  a  third  wife — Deida- 
meia,  sister  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epeirus — ^though 
both  Phila  and  Eurydioe  were  still  living.  The 
debaucheries  in  which  he  indulged  during  his  stay 
at  Athens,  where  he  again  spent  the  following 
vinter,  and  even  within  the  sacred  precincts  <^ 
tbe  Parthenon,  where  he  was  lodged,  were  such  as 
to  excite  general  indignation ;  but  nothing  could 
exceed  the  meannns  and  servility  of  the  Athenians 
towards  him,  which  was  such  as  to  povoke  at  once 
bit  wonder  and  contempt.  A  cunous  monument 
of  their  abject  flattery  remains  to  us  in  the  Ithy- 
phaUic  hymn  preserved  by  Athenaens  (vi.  p.  253). 
Ail  the  laws  were,  at  the  same  time,  violated  in 
onier  to  allow  him  to  be  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian 
myrteries.  (Plut  Demelr.  23—27;  Diod.  xx.  100, 
102,103;  Polyaen.  iv.  7.  §§  3,  8  ;  Athen.  vi.  p. 
253*  XV.  p.  697.) 

Tbe  next  year  (b.  c.  302)  he  was  opposed  to 
Cawander  in  Thessaly,  but,  though  gruUly  supe- 
nor  in  force,  effected  little  beyond  the  reduction  of 
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Phehie.  This  inactivity  came  at  a  critical  time : 
Cassander  had  already  concluded  a  league  with 
Lysimachus,  who  invaded  Asia,  while  Seleucus 
advanced  fzom  the  East  to  co-operate  with  him. 
Antigonus  was  obliged  to  summon  Demetrius  to 
his  support,  who  concluded  a  hasty  treaty  with 
Cassander,  and  crossed  over  into  Asia.  The  fol- 
lowing year  their  combined  forces  were  totally 
defeated  by  those  of  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus  in 
the  great  battle  of  Ipsus,  and  Antigonus  himself 
shun,  a  c.  301.  (Diod.  xx.  106—113;  Plut  JD»- 
wuir,  28,  29.)  Demetrius,  to  whose  impetuosity 
the  loss  of  the  battle  would  seem  to  be  in  great 
measure  owing,  fled  to  Ephesus,  and  from  thence 
set  sail  for  Auiens :  but  tne  Athenians,  on  whose 
devotion  he  had  confidently  reckoned,  declined  to  re- 
ceive him  into  their  city,  though  ^ey  gave  him  up 
his  fleet,  with  which  he  withi&ew  to  ue  Isthmus. 
His  fortunes  were  still  by  no  means  hopeless :  he 
was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  fleet,  and  still  mas- 
ter of  Cyprus,  as  well  as  of  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  but 
the  jealousies  of  his  enemies  soon  changed  the  fooe 
of  his  afiBurs ;  and  Ptolemy  having  entered  into  a 
cbser  union  with  Lysimachus,  Seleucus  was  in- 
duced to  ask  the  hand  of  Stratonioe,  daughter  of 
Demetrius  by  his  first  wife,  Phila.  By  this  al- 
liance Demetrius  obtained  the  possession  of  Cilida, 
which  he  was  aUowed  to  wrest  from  the  hands  of 
Pleistarchus,  brother  of  Cassander ;  but  his  refusal 
to  cede  the  important  towns  of  Tyn  and  Sidon, 
disturbed  the  hannony  between  him  and  Seleucus, 
though  it  did  not  at  the  time  lead  to  an  open 
breadL  (Plut  Z^^me^.  30— 33.) 

We  know  nothing  of  the  negotiations  which 
led  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  Demetrius 
and  Ptolemy  almost  immediately  after  the  alliance 
between  the  former  and  Seleucus,  but  the  effect  of 
these  several  treaties  was  the  maintenance  of 
peace  for  a  space  of  near  four  years.  During  this 
mterval  Cassander  was  continually  gaining  ground 
in  Greece,  where  Demetrius  had  lost  all  his  pos- 
sessions; but  in  B.  c.  297  he  determined  to  re- 
assert his  supremacy  there,  and  appeared  with  a 
fleet  on  the  coast  of  Attica.  His  ^rts  were  at 
first  unsuccessful ;  his  fleet  was  wrecked,  and  he 
himself  badly  wounded  in  an  attempt  upon  Mes- 
sene.  But  the  death  of  Cassander  gave  a  new 
turn  to  affiurs.  Demetrius  made  himself  master  of 
Aegina,  Salamis,  and  other  points  around  Athens, 
and  finally  of  that  city  itseli^  after  a  long  blockade 
which  had  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  the  last 
extremities  of  £Eunine.  (b.  c  295.  Concerning 
the  chronology  of  these  events  compare  Clinton, 
F.  H,  n.  p.  178,  with  Droysen,  Cfetch,  d,  Nach- 
folger^  pp.  563—569,  and  Thirlwall*s  (Treeoe,  viii 
p.  5,  not.)  Lachares,  who  firom  a  demagogue  had 
made  himself  tyrant  of  Athens,  escaped  to  Thebes, 
and  Demetrius  had  the  generosity  to  spare  all  the 
other  inhabitants.  He,  however,  retained  posses- 
sion of  Munychia  and  the  Peiraeeus,  and  subse- 
quently fortified  and  garrisoned  the  hill  of  the 
Museum.  (Plut.  Denutr,  33,  34;  Pans.  i.  25. 
§§  7^  8.)  His  arms  were  next  directed  against 
the  Spartans,  whom  he  defeated,  and  laid  siege  to 
their  city,  which  seemed  on  the  point  of  foiling 
into  his  hands,  when  he  was  suddenly  called  away 
by  the  state  of  a&irs  in  Macedonia.  Here  the 
dissensions  between  Antipater  and  Alexander,  the 
two  sons  of  Cassander,  had  led  the  latter  to  call  in 
foreign  aid  to  hb  support ;  and  he  sent  embassies 
at  once  to  Demetrius  and  to  Pyrrhus,  who  had 
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been  lately  reinstated  in  his  kingdom  of  Epeiras. 
Pyrrhos  was  the  nearest  at  hand,  and  bad  already 
defeated  Antipater  and  established  Alexander  on 
the  throne  of  Macedonia,  when  Demetrios,  un- 
willing to  lose  such  an  opportunity  of  aggrandize- 
ment, arrired  with  his  army.  He  was  received 
with  apparent  friendliness,  but  mntnal  jealoosies 
qnickly  arose.  Demetrins  was  informed  that  the 
young  king  had  formed  designs  against  his  li£e, 
which  he  anticipated  by  causing  him  to  be  assassi- 
nated at  a  banquet.  He  was  immediately  after- 
wards acknowledged  as  king  by  the  Macedonian 
army,  and  proceeded  at  their  head  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  new  sovereignty,  a  c.  294.  (Plut 
Demetr,  35 — 37,  Pyrrh,  6, 7 ;  Justin,  xvi  1 ;  Pans, 
i.  10.  §  1,  iz.  7.  §  3 ;  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  155.) 

While  Demetrius  had  by  this  singular  rerolution 
become  possessed  of  a  kingdom  in  Europe,  he  had 
lost  all  his  former  possessions  in  Asia :  Lyshnachus, 
Seleucus,  and  Ptolemy  having  taken  advantage  of 
his  absence  in  Greece  to  reduce  Cilida,  Cyprus, 
and  the  cities  which  he  had  held  on  the  coasts  of 
Phoenicia  and  Asia  Minor.  He,  however,  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  Lysimachus,  by  which  the 
latter  yielded  to  him  Uie  remaining  portion  of 
Macedonia,  and  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the 
affiurs  of  Greece.  Here  the  Boeotians  had  taken 
up  arms,  supported  by  the  Spartans  under  Cleo* 
nymus,  but  were  soon  defeated,  and  Thebes  taken 
after  a  short  siege,  but  treated  with  mildness  by 
Demetrius.  After  his  return  to  Macedonia  he  took 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  Lysimachus  and  his 
captivity  among  the  Getae  to  invade  Thiace  ;  but 
though  he  met  with  little  opposition  there,  he  was 
recalled  by  the  news  of  a  fresh  insurrection  in 
Boeotia.  To  this  he  speedily  put  an  end,  repulsed 
P3mhus,  who  had  attempted  by  invading  Thessaly 
to  effect  a  diversion  in  &vour  of  the  Boeotians,  and 
again  took  Thebes  after  a  si^  protracted  for 
nearly  a  year.  (b.  a  290.)  He  had  again  the 
humanity  to  spare  the  city,  and  put  to  death  only 
thirteen  (others  say  only  ten)  of  the  leaders  of  the 
revolt.  (Pint.  Deme^.  89,  40 ;  Died.  xzi.  Exc. 
10,  Exc.  Vales,  p.  560.)  Pyrrhus  was  now  one  of 
the  most  formidable  enemies  of  Demetrins,  and  it 
was  against  that  prince  and  his  allies  Uie  Aetolians 
that  he  next  directed  his  arms.  But  while  he 
himself  invaded  and  ravaged  Epeirus  almost  with- 
out opposition,  Pyrrhus  gained  a  great  victory  over 
his  lieutenant  Pantanchus  in  Aetolia;  and  the 
next  year,  Demetrius  being  confined  by  a  severe 
illness  at  PeUa,  Pyrrhus  took  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  overrun  a  great  part  of  Macedonia, 
which  he,  however,  lost  again  as  quickly,  the  mo- 
ment Demetrius  was  recovered.  (Pint.  Demslr, 
41,  43,  Pyrrk.  7,  10.) 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Demetrius  concluded 
an  alliance  with  Agathodes,  king  of  Syracuse, 
whose  daughter  lanassa,  the  wife  of  Pyrrhus,  had 
previously  surrendered  to  him  the  important  island 
of  Coreyia.  (Plut  Pyrrh,  1 1 ;  Died.  xxi.  Exc.  11.) 
But  it  was  towards  the  East  that  the  views  of 
Demetrius  were  mainly  directed :  he  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  recovering  the  whole  of  his 
fiitber^s  dominions  in  Asia,  and  now  hastened  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  Pyrrhus,  that  he  might  con- 
tinue his  preparations  unintem4>ted.  These  were 
on  a  most  gigantic  scale :  if  we  may  believe  Plu- 
tarch, he  had  assembled  not  leu  than  98,000 
foot  and  near  12,000  horse,  as  well  as  a  fleet  of 
500  ships,  among  which  were  some  of  15  and  16 
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banks  of  oars.    (Plot.  Dmutr.  43.)    Bat  WSm 
he  was  read^  to  take  the  field*  Iom  advevMiiei, 
alarmed  at  his  preparariona,  detennined  te  fswrtil 
him.     In  the  spring  of  b.  c  287,  PtoIeaiy  soil  s 
powerful  fleet  against  Gieeee,  whfle  Pynbas  (an* 
withstanding  his  recent  trea^)  on  tlie  («e  mki 
and  Lysimachus  on  the  other  sioi^ltaBeiv^  » 
vaded  Macedonia.  But  Demetrioa^s  gwateat  daiigu 
was  from  the  diaafiection  of  his  own  sah}ecti» 
whom  he  had  completely  alienated  by  his  vni 
and  haughty  bearing,  and  kis  laviak  expoiditiw 
on  his  own  luxuries.    He  first  narched  agpsit 
Lysimachus,  but  alarmed  at  the  growug  diaci^eit 
among  his  troops,  he  suddenly  retained  to  Cwr 
Pvrriius,  who  had  advanced  aa  fisr  aa  Bcneii 
Tnis  was  a  most  unfortunate  step :  'Bjo^km  to 
at  this  time  the  hero  of  the  Macedoniana,  whd  at 
sooner  met  him  than  they  all  dedaied  in  hiaiivM; 
and  Demetrius  was  obligiBd  to  fly  fxom  his  amf  ia 
disguise,  and  with  difficulty  nwde  his  escape  is 
Cassandreia.  (Pint  Demeir.  44,  Pyrrk.  1 1 ;  Jm- 
tin,  xvi  2.)   His  a&in  now  s^ypennd  to  be  hsfe- 
less,  and  even  his  wife  Phtla,  w\ko  had  iie<|Btarfy 
supported  and  assisted  him  in  his  advarntiea,  aw 
poisoned  hersdf  in  despair.    Bat  Denetrioa  kin- 
self  was  fiur  from  deq>onding  ;  he  was  skiD  wMam 
of  Thessaly  and  some  o»er   parta  of  Graesc, 
though  Athens  had  again  shaken  off  hia  yake:  k 
was  able  to  raise  a  amaU  fleet  and  anay,  wiik 
which,  leaving  his  son  Antigone  to  'tt^t^  is 
Greece,  he  crossed  over  to  Miletnsk     Here  he  was 
received  by  Eurydice,  wife  of  Ptoleny,  whasi 
daughter  Ptolenuus  had  been  pronuaed  him  ia 
marriage  as  eariy  as  b.  c.  301,  and  tfacar  keg  de> 
byed  nuptials  were  now  solcnmiaed.     DuaUsiai 
at  first  obtained  many  successes ;  bat  the  advaasB 
of  Agathodes  with  a  powerfal  anny  conpc&ed  hin 
to  retire.    He  now  tnnw  himself  boldly  mto  the 
interior  of  Asia,  having  conceived  the  dariag  |e»- 
ject  of  establishing  himself  in  the 
of  Seleucus.    But  his  troops  refused  to  foUaw 
He  then  passed  over  into  Cilida,  and  after ' 
negotiations  with  Seleucoa,  and  having 
the  greatest  losses  and  privations  from 
disease,  he  found  himsdf  abandoned  by  his 
and  even  by  his  most  fiuthlnl  friends,  and  had  m 
choice  but  to  surrender  himself   a  prisowr  is 
Seleucus.  (b.  c.  286.)    That  kin^  appeals  to  haw 
been  at  fiiat  disposed  to  treat  iSm  with  bumar, 
but  took  alarm  at  hia  popolaiitj  orith  the  aia«i 
and  aent  him  aa  a  prisoner  to  the  Syrian  Chenr 
nesus.    Here  he  was  confined  at  one  of  the  ktsI 
residences,  where  he  had  the  Ubaty  of  hnatiag  ■ 
the  adjoining  park,  and  doea  not  aeesa  ts  kait 
been  harshl v  treated.    Selencos  even  profcasf^  m 
intention  of  restoring  him  to  liberty,  and  iafir 
nantly  rejected  the  proposal  of  Lyaimachas  t»  pal 
him  to  death;  but  the  reatleas  spirit  of  Deaacttsn 
couM  ill  brook  confinement,  and  be  gave  hinaJT 
up  without  restraint  to  the  pleaaures  of  the  ahls* 
which  brought  on  an  illneaa  tiiat  prored  fistaL  Hn 
death  took  phoe  in  the  third  year  of  his  mgntm^ 
ment  and  the  fifty-fifth  of  his  i«e,&a2tX  (Pte. 
Demetr.  45—52 ;  Polyaoi.  ir.  9 ;  Diod.  xxl  Ess. 
Vales,  n.562.)    His  remains  were  aent  by  Sdsacaa 
with  all  due  honoura  to  hia  aon  Ant^gaaaa,  whs 
interred  them  at  Denetiiaa  in  ThesMJy,  a  dn 
which  he  had  himself  founded.  (Plut.  Dmglr,s£^ 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
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dirb^  fVDvptitode  in  the  Biccution  of  tia  Mtiame% 
Iw  liu  perlup*  mrer  b«D  mrpMMJ ;  but  pro*- 
feiin  dwmyi  pnired  futl  to  bun,  *od  be  cm- 
•nauy  Inn  bj  bii  laxui;  tmd  ToluptaoumeH  the 
■dnnUget  thai  hs  hid  gKined  hj  ths  vigont  ud 
KtJTi^  which  idreintj  nenr  biled  to  oiU  forth. 
Hii  liie  wai  in  cniueqnence  t.  continued  n](i:eaei«i 
of  npid  ud  ttrikinK  viciuitnde*  of  (brtane.  It 
bu  been  eeen  that  be  wu  guill;  of  Hme  gnat 
otdiH,  Ihoogh  on  the  whole  ho  can  be  cbugid 
perbapt  iritb  fewer  than  tnj  one  of  hi*  eontempo- 
luiei ;  4nd  he  ibewed  in  »eTenl  imtancei  s  degree 
ei  hnmuuCy  >nd  genBneiCj  Ttrj  nnlj  diiplijed 
(I  (hu  period.  Hii  beieEtbig  rin  w«*  bis  hd- 
baiuiiled  liceD^onueM,  a  yice  in  which,  uji 
Plotanb,  he  nrfaued  all  hit  conteinpamif  no- 
Barclu.  Beiido  Lunta  and  bit  other  miitieeHe, 
he  wi*  regnUriy  married  to  (our  wiiea,  Pbila, 
Eorydice,  Dei'daiaeia,  and  Ptolemaia,  bj  whom  he 
M  bnr  loni.  The  eldert  of  theae,  Anligonnt 
Oooalai,  eTentualtT  mcceedad  him  on  the  tnrone 
ef  Macedonia. 

Ateoiding  ta  Plutarch,  DenuCrini  wai  remirk- 
ahle  for  hit  beautj  and  dignity  of  countenance,  a 
rctnaih  fnllj-  boise  out  bj  hii  portnil  ai  it  ipptan 
Ipso  bii  coina,  one  of  which  ia  arniued.  On  Ibii 
bii  head  ii  repnwnted  with  boras,  in 
'''  be  deitj  whoin  he  part' 

(Pint,  tkmlr.  2; 


Of  hii  cbUdien  *wo  bore  the  tame  name  :— 
1.  DemctriuB,  intnamed  the  Haadaome  (t 
mtJi),  vhom  he  had  by  Ptolemii'i,  daiighlei 
of  Ptolemy  Sotei,  and  who  wa«  eonieqoently 
brother  of  Antigonna  Qonalai,  He  wai  fiut  mar- 
ried to  Olympiai  of  Idriiia,  by  whom  be  had  a  ion 
Anligoniia,  inniBmed  Doeon,  who  aflerwardi  inc- 
Rtded  to  the  thnme  of  Macedonia.  {Enieb.Ann. 
i.pl61,  (bUed.)  After  the  death  of  Higu,  king 
of  Cyrene,  hii  widow,  Aninoe,  wiihing  to  obtain 
npport  againat  Ptolony,  aeiit  to  Macedonia  to 
ofler  the  hand  of  hei  daughter  BeiBike,  and  with 
it  the  kingdom  of  Cyrene,  to  Demetrini,  who 
rtadilj  embiaeed  the  oSer,  repuied  immedialaly  to 
Cyrene,  and  eatabliihed  bit  power  there  without 
opporitioD.  How  kmg  he  continued  to  hold  it  we 
know  not ;  bol  he  ii  laiil  to  have  given  general 
offoice  by  hi*  baogbtj  and  onpopulai  mannera,  and 
^fried  on  ft  criminal  intercouru  with  bis  mother- 
in-law,  Arainoe.  Tbii  wai  deeply  rexnted  by 
the  ymmg  queen,  Beimice,  who  caiuod  him  to  be 
uBBHinated  in  her  mother'i  armi.  (Jnatin,  Tivi. 
3 ;  Eoaeb.  Ann.  i.  pp.  1£7, 158  ;  Niebuhr'a  Kleittt, 
Soinfltn.  p.  229i  Droyien,  Hdlaam.  ii.  p.  393, 
fa.)  According  to  a  probable  conjecture  of  Droj- 
ien'i  (iL  p.  21S),  it  muit  have  been  thit  Deme- 
tnua,  and  not.  ai  ilated  by  Jnttin  (xitl  2),  the 
KID  of  AntigonuB  Qonataa,  who  defeated  Alexander 
Df  Eprima  when  he  innded  Macedonia. 

lined  tbs  Thin  (d  Anrrpi), 
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whem  be  had  bj  . 

nothing  ii  known  hot  bia  name  men^oned  by 

Plutarch.   (Pint.  Dtnutr.  S3,)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DEHETRlC8(Ai)^^^i)"..hingof  Macb. 
DONU,  wai  the  ion  of  Antigonui  Gonitu,  and 
nieceeded  hii  &ther  In  a.  c.  239.  Actotding  to 
Jnatin  (xivL  2),  he  had  dii^guiibed  bimiclf  a* 
eariy  at  B.  c  S6G  or  266,  by  the  defeat  of  Aleinn. 
der  of  Epeimi,  who  had  intaded  the  teiritoriei  af 
bit  btber :  but  thii  ttatemont  ii  jiutly  rejected  by 
Droyien  (HtSaaimia,  u.  p.  2U)  and  Niebuhr 
[Kkmt  SdiHfi.  p.  22S)  on  account  of  bia  extreme 
yonlh,  aa  he  could  not  at  tbii  time  have  been 
aboTo  tweln  yean  old.  (See,  howeier,  EuKb. 
Aim.Lp.160j  Thirlwall'i  Onm,  roLTilL  p.9a.) 
Of  the  evtiiti  of  hii  reign,  which  laited  ten  yean, 
•■  -..  239-229  (Poljb.  ii.  44 ;  Droyien,  iL  p.  400, 

.),  onr  knowledge  ii  u  imperfect,  that  very  op. 
,  ite  opinioni  hiie  been  formed  concfming  hii 
character  and  ahilitiea.  He  fallowed  Dp  the 
policy  of  bit  btber  Antigomit,  by  eultivatlDg 
friendly  reUtioiu  with  the  tynnti  of  the  different 
itiei  in  the  Pelopontme,  in  oppoiition  to  the 
ichaean  league  (Polyb.  ii.  44),  at  the  tame  ^me 
that  he  engaged  in  war  with  the  Aetollint,  which 
had  the  eSect  of  throwing  thnn  into  alliance  with 
the  Achieana.  We  know  nothing  of  the  deiaila 
of  thit  war,  whicb  leemi  to  have  aiiien  for  the 
poneiBian  of  Aearnania ;  but  thoogb  Demetriui 
appeon  to  have  obtained  aome  fncceuei,  the  Aeto- 
tiinl  on  the  whole  gained  gronnd  dnring  hii  reign. 
Ma  WBi  aaiilted  in  it  by  the  Boeotiani,  and  at  ana 
thae  alto  by  Alton,  king  of  lUyria.  (Polyb.  ii.  2. 
46,  iz.  S  i  Scbom,  OueL  Gntdieidaadi,  n.  1)8  ; 
Droyaen,  ii.  p.  440 )  Thitlwall't  Gnea,  riii.  pp. 
lis— 12S.)  We  lorn  alto  that  he  lulfeied  a 
great  defeat  from  the  Dardaniana,  a  barbarian  tribe 

the  north-weatem  frontier 
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refer  thit  erent  (Prol.  Tragi  Pom,  ,.  . 
.;  Lit.  xizL  2B.)  It  wu  prabably  towsrda 
mmeocemenl  of  it  that  Olympiai,  the  widow 

■Dpport,  gave  bun  in  marriage  berdanghter  Fhtbia 
(Jnatin.  xxriiL  1),  notwitbttanding  which  be  ap- 
ptan  to  baie  taken  no  itept  either  to  prerenC  or 
avenge  the  death  of  Olympiai  and  her  two  kru. 
Demetriui  had  ineviouely  been  married  to  Stiato- 
-ice,  daughter  of  Antiochni  Soter,  who  quilted 
Im  indiignit  on  hii  tecond  marriage  with  Fhthia, 
and  letind  to  Syria.  (Jnitin,  (.  c. ;  Euteb.  Arm. 
i.  p.  164 1  JoKph.  e.  Apion,  I  22;  Niebnhr't 
Kbm>Sdttiflim,t.ii&.)  [E.  H.  E] 


DEMETRIUS  (AW'pur).  *  Greek  of  the 
iiland  of  Pmaos  In  ibe  Adriatic  He  wu  in  the 
•errice  of  the  lllyriana  at  the  lime  that  war  fint 
brake  out  between  them  and  Rome,  and  brM 
Corcyra  for  the  lUyrian  queen  Teuta;  but  trench. 
erontly  nirrEndend  it  to  the  Roman  fleet,  and 
became  a  guide  and  aclin  ally  to  the  coninli  in 
all  their  lubaequent  operation!.  (Polyb.  iL  II.) 
Hit  aerricea  were  rewarded,  after  the  defeat  and 
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■abmianon  of  Tenta,  with  a  great  part  of  her  do- 
minions, though  the  Romans  seem  never  to  have 
thoronghly  trusted  him.  (Polyb.  L  e, ;  Appian, 
lOyr,  c  8.)  He  afterwards  entered  into  alliance 
with  Antigonus  Doson,  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
assisted  him  in  the  war  against  Cleomenes.  (Polyb. 
ii.  65,  iii.  16.)  Thinking  that  he  had  thus  secured 
the  powerful  support  of  Macedonia,  and  that  the 
Romans  were  too  much  occupied  with  the  Gallic 
wars,  and  the  danger  impending  from  Humibal,  to 
punish  his  breach  of  fidth,  he  ventured  on  many 
acts  of  piratical  hostility.  The  Romans,  however, 
immediately  sent  the  consul  L.  Aemilius  Paullus 
over  to  Illyria  (b.  a  219),  who  quickly  reduced  all 
his  strongholds,  took  Pharos  itself^  and  obliged 
Demetrius  to  fly  for  refuge  to  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia.  (Polyb.  iiL  16,  18,  19;  Appian, 
lilyr,  8 ;  Zonar.  viii.  20.)  At  the  court  of  this 
prince  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  lifiB,  and  bo- 
came  his  chief  adviser.  The  Romans  in  vain  sent 
an  embassy  to  the  Macedonian  king  to  demand  his 
surrender  (Li v.  xxii.  33) ;  and  it  was  at  his  insti- 
gation that  Philip  determined,  after  the  battle  of 
Thrasymene,  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Han- 
nibal and  make  war  upon  the  Romans.  (Polyb. 
V.  101,  105,  108 ;  Justin,  xxiz.  2.)  Demetrius 
was  a  man dfa  daring  duuacter,  but  presumptuous 
and  deficient  in  judgment ;  and  while  supporting 
the  cause  of  Philip  in  Greece,  he  was  led  to  engage 
in  a  rash  attempt  to  take  the  fortress  of  Ithome  by 
a  sudden  assault,  in  which  he  himself  perished. 
(Polyb.  iii.  19.)  Polybius  ascribes  most  of  the 
violent  and  unjust  prooeedbgs  of  Philip  in  Greece 
to  the  advice  and  influence  of  Demetrius,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  man  of  much  ability,  but 
wholly  regardless  of  fidth  and  justice.  (Polyb. 
vii.ll,  13,  U.)  [E.H.B.] 

DEME'TRIUS  (Aij^ifrpiof),  younger  son  of 
Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  but  his  only  son  by 
his  legitimate  wife,  the  elder  brother  Perseus  being 
the  son  of  a  concubine.  (Liv.  xxxix.  53.)  After 
the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  Philip  was  obliged  to 
give  up  Demetrius,  then  very  young,  to  Flamminos 
as  a  hostage,  and  he  was  subsequently  sent  to 
Rome  in  the  same  capacity 9  b.  c.  198.  (Liv. 
xxxiii  13,  30,  xxjdv.  52 ;  Polyb.  xviiL  22.)  Five 
years  afterwards  he  was  honourably  restored  to  his 
fiither,  Philip  having  at  this  time  obtained  the 
&vour  of  Rome  by  his  services  in  the  war  against 
Antiochus.  (Liv.  xxzvl  35;  Polyb.  zz.  13; 
Zonar.  ix.  19.)  But  this  did  not  last  long,  and 
Philip  finding  himself  assailed  on  all  sides  by  the 
machinations  of  Rome,  and  her  intrigues  among 
his  neighbours,  determined  to  try  and  avert,  or  at 
least  delay,  the  impending  storm,  by  sending  De- 
metrius, who  during  his  residence  at  Rome  had 
obtained  the  highest  favour,  as  his  .^bassador  to 
the  senate.  The  young  prince  was  most  &vourably 
received,  and  returned  with  the  answer,  that  the 
Romans  were  willing  to  excuse  all  the  past,  out  of 
good-will  to  Demetrius,  and  from  their  coiLfidence 
in  his  friendly  dispositions  towards  them.  (Liv. 
xxxix.  34,  47;  Polyb.  xxiil  14,  xxiv.  1 — 3; 
Justin.  xxxiL  2.)  But  the  &vour  thus  shewn  to 
Demetrius  had  the  eflfect  (as  was  doubtless  the  de- 
sign of  the  senate)  of  exciting  against  him  the 
jealousy  of  Philip,  and  in  a  still  higher  degree  that 
uf  Perseus,  who  suspected  his  brother,  perhaps  not 
without  cause,  of  intending  to  supplant  him  on  the 
throne  after  his  &ther*s  death,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  Romans.     Perseus  therefore  endeavoured  to 
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effact  his  ruin  by  bis  intrigties ;  and  having  &ilcd 
in  accomplishing  this  by  aocosiiig  him  £alsdy  •£  so 
attempt  upon  lus  life,  he  suborned  Didas,  <me  U 
Phiiip^s  generals,  to  accuse  Demetrius  tf  hoUisg 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Rwitans,  tai 
of  intending  to  escape  to  them.  A  focfcd  lettec, 
pretending  to  be  from  Flamininna,  appeared  to  c» 
firm  the  charge ;  and  Philip  waa  indnoed  to  eeaags 
him  to  the  cu^ody  of  Didas,  by  whom  be  m» 
secretly  put  to  death,  as  it  waa  supyused,  by  kb 
fiUher^s  order.  (Liv.  xxxix.  53,  zl.  4 — i5i,  20— 
24 ;  Polyb.  xxiv.  7,  8 ;  Jnstm,  zxxu.  2;  Zsbv. 
ix.  22.)  Demetrius  waa  in  his  26th  year  at  ^ 
time  of  his  death  ;  he  is  represented  by  Livy  si  s 
very  amiable  and  aoonnplisbed  jomig  nan ;  b^  B 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  he  was  alu^gethcrn 
innocent  as  he  appeara  in  that  antiior^  ekqwat 
narxative.  (See  Niebnhr's  LecL  am  Romm  Hm- 
<ory,voLup.272,ed.byDr.Schniitz.  [E.H.&] 
DEME'TRIUS  POUORCETE&     [Dn» 

TBIUS  L,  KINO  OF  MaCXDONLA.] 

DEMETRIUS  (Aix^pios)  I^  king  sfSnu, 
■umamed  Sotxr  (2«m^^),  was  the  aoo  efSekoas 
IV.  (Philcmator)  and  grandson  of  AntiodiBs  tb 
Great.    While  yet  a  child,  be  had  beea  scat  Is 
Rome  by  his  fiuher  as  a  hottage,  and  roHiaed 
there  during  the  whole  of  the  reign  %d  Antischas 
Epiphanes.    He  there  formed  an  fniimafy  wA 
the   historian    Polybius.      After    the   imik  d 
Antiochus,  being  now  23  years  old,  he  dmnadrd 
of  the  senate  to  be  set  at  liberty  and  aUovcd  to 
occupy  the  throne  of  Syria  in  pfefioenoe  to  kb 
cousin,  Antiochus  Eupator.    His  request  hovtw 
having  been  repeatedly  refhaed  bj  Uie  seaate,  \m 
fled  secretly  from  Rome,  by  the  advice  and  vi& 
the  connivance  of  Polybiua,  and  landed  witk  a 
few  followers  at  Tripolis  in  Phoenicia.    Tht  Sy- 
rians immediately  dedared  in  hb  fisvoar;  and  the 
boy  Antiochus  with  his  tutor  Ljsias  were  sossi 
by  their  own  guards  and  put  to  death.   (Palyh> 
xxxi.  12, 19—23;  Appian,  Syr.  46,  47;  Jotts, 
xxxiv.  3;  Liv.  BpiL  xlvi  ;   Eoaefaw  Aim.  p.  l€i, 
foL  edit;  1  Maoe,  viL ;  Zonar.  ix.  25.)    As  ssm 
as  he  had  established  himself  in  the  kii^dfla,  Th- 
metrius  immediatdy  sought  to  conciliate  the  l^vsar 
of  the  Romans  by  sendmg  them  an  r  mliassjr  wiik 
valuable  presents,  and  soirendering  to  them  Up- 
tines,  who  in  the  precedinff  reign  had  aasaanahd 
the  Roman  envoy,  CnTOctavina.    Havi^  ihss 
succeeded  in  procuring  his  recognition  as  kiBf^  k 
appears  to  have  thoo^t  that  he  mi^t  legataie  tf 
his  pleasure  the  affiurs  of  the  East,  and  expcflai 
Heradeides  from  Babylon,  whien  aa  aatzap  he  hii 
made  himself  highly  uiqpopnhr;  for  which  seem 
Demetrius  first  obtained  fimn  the  Babylaaiaiis  lb 
title  of  Soter  (Polyb.  zxxiL  4,  6 ;  Diod.ExB.Lc;. 
xxxi  ;  Appian,  Syr,  47.)    Hia  mcnaartt  a^iait 
the  Jews  quickly  drove  them  to  take  up  sms 
again  under  Jodas  Maccabaeoa,  who  defeated  Ki- 
canor,  the  general  of  DemetiiQa,  and  t^ikM^ 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  by  which  they  ~ 


the  independence  <A  Jmbea,  and  fortade  Dear^ 
trius  to  oppress  them.  (JMeph.  Atd.  x&  Iti 
1  Mace*  vii  viii.)  He  ihrtlier  incozzed  the  ftmixf 
of  the  Romans  by  expelling  Ariaiathes  fnm  Of- 
padoda,  in  order  to  substitnte  a  cxeatoie  d  hs 
own  :  the  Roman  senate  espooaed  the  caov  if 
Ariarathes,  and  unmediately  restored  him.  (P^HK 
xxxii.  20;  Appian,  Sgr,  47;  Liv.  ^A.  xim; 
Justin,  xxxv.  1.) 

While  Demetrius  was  thus  sunniDded  m.  al 
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BdM  bj  HMmie*,  hii  own  mbjecU  >t  AnU'och 
nn  i3>iD{Jcltlj  alknatcd  from  him  b<r  hii  Innuy 

ui  imemftnace.  In  thit  atiiM  of  tfainfia.  Hcn- 
dfidH,  whom  he  b&d  «ipe1l«d  fram  Bahjlon,  hI 
up  iguDftt  him  Ml  impostor  of  tb«  mune  of  Bolaft, 
vba  took  the  title  of  Atenuider,  uid  preteodtd  to 
be  the  BD  of  Antiochoi  Epiphann.  Tbi>  compa- 
lilor  ippean  to  hart  bnn  at  fint  nniacceufiil ; 
hot,  biTing  oblnined  Iha  powerful  prot«tion  of 
Rome,  he  ni  lopported  ilu  with  Uip  fbrat  bj 
Attslai,  king  of  Pergnmiu,  Ariantbei,  king  of 
Cippulwia,  and  Plolemj  Philometor,  «■  weU  oi 
by  the  Jewi  under  Jonmhan  MaccubBenk  Deme- 
tm»  met  him  in  a  pitched  battle,  in  which  he  ii 
■aid  to  bare  ditptajred  the  ntmott  penmal  nlonr, 
hat  wu  DJtiDiaicly  defekted  and  ilain.  (Poljb. 
iTTiii.  U,  16  ;  Appian,  Sy.  67;  Diodor.  Eic. 
Vilea,  miii.;  Jnttin,  hit.  1  ;  Joaeph.  Anl.  xiii. 
2l  I  Wore.  I.;  Emeh,  Ann.  p.  166.)  Demo- 
trint  died  in  the  jfr  B.  c.  150,  bsTU^  reigned 
helwten  ele»«n  and  twelre  yon.  {Clinton,  F.  H. 
iiL  p.  323  i  Poiyb.  iiL  5.)  He  left  two  <fsa%,  De- 
ntlriui,  ramaraed  Nicator,  aod  Antiochui.  odled 
Sldeto,  both  of  whom  nibaeqacnllj  aMtxaisA  the 
liTOTe.  [E.H.R1 
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tDrnamed  NiciTOB  (NucJtbp),  wm  lh«  ion  of 
Donetriaa  Soter.  He  had  been  wnt  by  bit  father 
fw  lafety  to  Cnidtia.  when  Aloiander  Balai  ii 
Taded  Syria,  and  thut  neaped  falling  into  tb 
handa  of  that  nnirper.  After  the  death  of  bl 
fathu  he  continned  in  exile  for  tome  yean ;  but 
the  Tkioni  and  feeble  charactet  of  Balaa  having 
rendered  him  generally  odioui  to  hia  labjecti,  De- 
meirini  determined  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  bii 
kiogdom,  and  aHembled  a  body  of  mercenariei 
ftrrm  Crete,  with  which  he  landed  in  Cilida, 
Ue  01  147.  Ptolemy  Philometor,  who  wa 
the  time  in  tbe  aonthetn  proTincta  of  Syria  with 
an  anny,  immedialelj  dedared  in  bia  hTOui,  and 
agreed  to  gire  faim  bi>  dangbter  Cleopatra,  who 
had  been  preiioiuly  married  to  the  uatuper  Balaa, 
for  hia  wile.  With  their  combined  force*  they 
took  poaaeaiion  of  Antioch,  and  Alexander,  who 
bad  ntired  to  Cilicia,  baTing  retnined  to  attack 
(hem,  waa  totally  defisated  at  the  riTci  Oenoporaa. 
Ptolciaj  died  of  the  injuriea  rweiied  in  the 
battle,  and  Balan,  baying  fied  tor  refiiga  to 
Ahae  in  At^Ma,  waa  mordered  by  hit  feUowen. 
(Jnilin.  HIT.  2-,  Ut.  E^.  lii  ;  Diod.  Eic 
Photii,  ixxii.;  Apjrian,  ^.  67;  Jowtpb.  -*■(. 
liii.  K ;  1  Maac.  x.  xi.)  For  thii  Ticlory 
DanetiiiiB  obtained  the  title  of  Nicator;  and  t"  " 
deeming  hinuclf  •e<:nre  both  from  Egypt  anct 
ninrper,  he  abandoned  binuelf  to  the  groa 
Tien,  and  by  hii  eiceuiTe  cmeltiea  alienated  tbe 
minde  of  hia  lubjects,  at  tbe  lome  time  Ibat  be 
estranged  tbe  wLdlery  fay  ditmiuing  ell  hii  troopi 
except  B  body  of  Cretan  toenxiiariea.     Tbii 
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duct  emboldened  one  INodotna,  lumamed  Trjphon, 
to  ael  np  Antiochnt,  the  infant  eon  of  Alexander 
Balaa,  aa  B  pretender  againit  him.  Trypbon  ob- 
tained the  powertnl  lupport  of  Jonathan  Hacca- 
baeni,  and  raccnded  in  eatahliihing  hii  power 
tinnly  in  a  great  part  of  Syria,  and  even  in  making 
himielf  maaler  of  Antioch.  Deraetrina,  whether 
deipaiiing  of  ncorering  thete  proTincea,  or  deaii^ 
out  of  collecting  larger  form  to  enable  him  to  do 
ao,  retired  to  Seleocia  and  Babylon,  and  fhan 
thence  wai  led  to  engage  in  an  expedition  againit 
the  Partbiani,  in  which,  after  Tariong  nicaeaa,  he 
waa  defeated  by  stratagem,  bia  whole  array  dfr 
•tmyed,  and  he  bimielf  taken  pliioner,  B.  c  1S8. 
(Jnitin,  ixTTJ.  I,  KxzTiii.  9 ;  Li>.  I^it.  IiL  ;  Ap- 
pian,  Sff.  67  j  Joaeph.  Aid,  liiL  6 ;  1  Mate,  xL 

According  to  Ap|Han  and  Jnatin  it  would  appear 
M  the  rtTolt  of  Tiyphon  did  not  take  place  till 
afler  Ike  capUiitj  of  Demetriui,  hut  the  tme 
■equenca  ef  evente  i>  nndoubtedlytbat  given  in  Uie 
book  of  tbe  Haoabeet.  He  wai,  boweTer,  kindly 
treated  by  tbe  Partbiao  king  Mithridatea(Anacea 
VI.),  who  ibongb  be  aect  him  into  Hyieania, 
allowed  bim  to  lira  iben  in  tegol  iplendonr,  and 
eren  gave  bim  hi*  dangbter  Rbodogune  in  mai^ 
tiage.  After  the  death  of  Mithtidatei  he  made 
Tarion*  attempt*  to  eacape,  but  notwithitanding 
tbeae  wa>  ilill  liberally  treated  by  Phnatea,  the 
meceMor  of  Mithridatei.  Meanwhile  bia  brother, 
Antiochnt  Sidete*,  hiring  oTerthnwn  tbe  amrper 
Trjphon  and  firmly  eatafaliihed  himielf  on  the 
tbiDne,  engaged  in  war  with  Parthia,  in  come- 
qoence  of  which  Pbnatn  brongbl  forward  Deme- 
triui, and  lent  him  into  Syria  to  operate  a  diieraioD 
againit  hi)  brother.  Thii  nicceeded  better  than 
the  Parthian  king  had  anticipated,  and  Antiochu* 
haTing  fallen  in  battle,  Demetriu*  »bj  able  to  r©. 
eatabUih  himielf  on  the  tbnme  of  Syria,  after  a 
otptirity  of  ten  yean,  and  to  maintain  lilnuelt  there 
in  ipite  of  Phraatea,  B.  c  128.  (Juilin,  xxxviii. 
9,  10;  Enaeb.  Ann.  p.  167j  ionef^i.  Ant.  xiiL  8. 
§  4.)  He  cTen  deemed  bimielf  itning  eneugfa  to 
engage  in  an  expedition  againit  Egypt,  but  wai 
compelled  to  ahandon  it  by  the  general  diufiection 
both  of  hii  aoldien  and  lubjecti.  Ptolemy  Phyieon 
took  advantage  of  thii  to  let  op  againit  bim  tha 
pretender  Alexander  Zebina,  by  whom  he  waa  de- 
feated and  compelled  (o  fly.  Hii  wife  ClcopaOa, 
who  could  not  forgive  him  hit  marriage  with 
Kbodogune  in  Parthia,  nfuied  to  oflbrd  him  refnge 
at  Ptolemai'i,  and  he  fied  to  Tyre,  when  be  waa 
aaaaaainated  while  endeaTouiiog  to  moke  hii  eacape 
byBea,B.c  \%b.  (Juitin,  xxiix.  1;  JoHph..Jiit.xiii, 
9.  gS,  Euieb.  Ann.  p.  168;  Clinton,  K  A.  iii.  pp. 
333-5.)  According  to  Appian  {Syr-  68)  and  Liiy 
(Qittli.),  he  waa  pnttodcath  by  hu  wife  Cleopatra. 
He  lofl  two  una,  Seleuen*.  who  waa  aaMaainaled 
b;  order  of  Oei^tn,  and  Antiochna,  uimamed 
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Grjpu  DcmeUiiu  II.  bean  OD  bii  <mn*,  in 
sddilian  to  the  Ihle  of  NieaUr,  thoae  of  Tlieat 
Pfailadelphui.  Fnna  ihe  doles  cm  them  it  appcaii 
that  »nie  mud  have  been  (tmck  during  hie  cap- 
tiiilf,  u  veil  u  both  befon  and  after.  Thit  «o- 
eocde  alio  with  the  diSennu  in  llie  iljle  of  the 
portrait:  thoie  itrnck  pieiioni  Co  hit  csptivilj 
taving  a  joulhful  and  beardleii  head,  white  the 
uHiu  ubeequent  la  that  event  pnwnl  hit  portiail 
with  ■  long  bend,  after  the  Panhiiu  bihioo. 
(EckheU  iii.  pp.  329-31.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DEMETRIUS  (AW<-^t)Ill.,  king  of  Stru, 
nmained  EucABBirs,  wa«  the  fourth  wn  of  Ai 
tiochoi  Orypai,  and  gnndion  of  Demetriiu  II 
During  the  ciril  wua  that  fbllowad  the  death  of 
Antiodioa  Gijpoa,  Demetriai  was  let  up  ai 
king  of  Damanu  <ti  Coele  Spia,  b;  (he  aid  of 
Ptolemy  Lothurui,  king  of  Cjpnu ;  and  after  the 
death  of  Antiochu  EuKbea,  he  and  hii  brother 
Philip  for  a  time  held  the  whole  of  Sjria.  (Joacpb. 
AnLi[\Hi.ii.)  HiiaiBitancewae  invoked  by 
the  Jewi  againit  the  tjrazinj  of  Alexander  Jan- 
■uetit:  bnt  though  he  defeated  that  prince  in  a 
pitched  battle,  he  did  not  follow  up  ail  nctorj, 
but  withdrew  to  Beroea.  War  immediately  bnke 
oal  between  him  and  hii  bnther  Philip,  and 
Stralon,  Ihe  goremor  of  Beioea,  who  npported 
Philip,  haring  oblaiDed  auiBtance  from  the  Ara- 
bian) and  Farthiani,  blockaded  Demetrioi  in  hit 
camp,  until  he  wa*  compelled  by  bmine^i 
render  at  diacretion.  He  was  sent  aa  a  priioD 
Mithiidalea,  king  of  Parthia  (Anacei  IX.). 
detained  him  in  an  honooiable  apliTity  till  hia 
death.  (Joieph.  Jaf.  liil  14.)  The  coin*  of 
thia  prince  are  important  u  filing  the  chronology  of 
bii  reign  J  they  bear  datet  from  the  year  2"" 
224  of  the  en  of  the  Seleuddae,  i.  i.  B.  c  H 
The  anraame  Eucaenu  ii  not  foond  on  these  eoina, 
aone  of  which  bear  the  titlei  Theot  Philopator  and 
Soter ;  other*  again  Philometor  Encigetei  CUIini- 
nu.    (Eckhel,iii.  PP.246-G.)  [E.  H.  K] 
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rated  by  Fabriaua  (BiiL  Gr.  li.  p  413 
amoonta  to  uearlyone  hundnd,  twenty  of 
are  recounted  by  Diogenea  Laeitju. 


then,  and  exclude  thoae  who  are  unk 

Irom  nnpnblithed  HSS.  MUteied  about  in  laiiani 

librariea  of  Eun>pB. 

1.  Of  An&iMriTiuM,  mmamed  Ixiok,  which 
fumame  it  Inced  to  variona  cuuea,  among  which 
we  may  mention,  that  he  waa  laid  to  hare  committed 
a  nbbery  in  the  temple  of  Ueca  at  Alexandria. 
(Suidaa,!.!!.  Aii^i[tp»';  DioR,Laert.T.  64.)  He 
wna  a  Greek  gmmmaiian  of  the  time  of  Augnttus, 
and  lired  partly  at  Pergamui  and  partly  at  Alex- 
andria, where  he  belonged  to  the  ccitial  achool  of 
Ariitanhni.  He  it  mentioned  ai  the  author  of 
the  faDowing  works:  1.  t^lrfiiait  tit  'Ou'Ipo'', 
which  it  aft«i  referred  to.  (Suid.  I.  c .-  Eiidoc.  p. 
132i  Schol.  yemX.adlL\.  424,  iii.  IS,  vi.  437  ; , 
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Villmun,  Frvitu-  ad  ApJbm.  Ua.  p.  31.)  1 
'i:^rva  (li  'Hm'oler.  (Soiilaa.)  3.  Iti*^ 
tti^im.  at  'EnfiMeTlii.  (Athen.  iL  p.  M,  uL  pi 
64.)  4.  nef4Ti>'AJ^e{arIfiM'>iax4wr...(All>a. 
ii.  p.  393.)  5.  'AttuoI  yx£aaai,  td  which  afcw 
fiagnMDI*  an  atill  extant.  (Sctud.  o^  JririapL  Jc. 
1£6S,  An.  7B,  186,  310,  1001,  1021,  MTi.) 
6.  On  the  Greek  Tcria  teiminating  in  ft.  (Sndai.) 

2.  Of  ALiXAHDau,  a  Cynic  philaaopba,  tai 
a  diKJple  of  Tfaeombioliu.  (Diog.  Ijuit.  y.  ii.) 

3.  Of  Alixjndbu,  a  Peripatetic  phileaofhs.  . 
(Diog.I^'rL  T.  84.)  Then  iaa  work  entitled  >^ 
ifiapitta,  which  haa  come  down  to  m  ander  llii 
name  of  Demetrtiu  Phalenoa,  whidi  hawmr.  far 
Taiiou)  reatona,  tannot  be  bia  pmdiKtice :  wiiua 
ara1ateri«B(Ke(;;.  SS76,23l,24e,3lU)  n 
referred  to  in  it,  and  there  are  also  wards  and  o- 
pmioos  which  prore  it  to  be  a  later  week.  HM 
critio  are  thereon  indiml  to  aacribe  it  ta  at 
Demetriot  of  Alexandria.  It  ia  writtta  wilk 
conaidecabla    taite,    and    with    refeitote    ••  the 

on  the  main  painta  of  onbvy.  If  the  wok  ii 
the  produc^on  of  oar  Demetrina,  who 

Diog.  Laert.  Uc), 

the  time  oF  the  Aniomnea.  it  «a*  ttrat  fraiea  a 
Aldai'i  nj^orm  GroKt,  L  p.  573,  Ac  'ipil 
modem  editions  were  made  by  J.  0.  "haiiij. 
Altenburg,  1779,  Bra,  and  Pr.  Giilla.  lip.  ISK, 
8to.  The  ben  critical  Icict  i*  that  ia  WahVAb- 
tor.  GroK.  loL  is,  iniL,  whs  bm  pnfind  laiBUi 
prolegomena. 

4.  Of  AapiNDUi,  a  PBipatetic  pUIeae^Hi^ad 
a  disciple  of  ApoUonioaof  SolL  (Diog.  l^at.T.IL) 

5.  OfBiTHVMa.     See  below. 

6.  Of  Btuktiux,  a  Greek  biaMka,  na  ik 
author  of  two  woriu  (Dir^  I^ot.  t.  U)h  At  ae 
containing  an  acoounl  of  tba  migratim  af  tbc  Qob 
from  Eniope  to  Asia,  in  thirtMn  booke,  and  th> 
other  a  hiitoiy  of  Ptolemy  niiladelfihiu  aid  iitt- 
Dcbnt  Soter,  and  of  their  adminiativiiia  tt  Uh« 
From  the  content*  of  three  *oriu  we  nr  iai^ 
with  some  probdiililj,  that  Denetiins  iind  diia 
shortly  after  or  dnring  tfae  reigo  of  tbmt  bbp^ 
tmder  whom  the  migialioD  of  tba  Omob  laik  plMi. 
in  B.  c  279.  (Schmidt,  dt  Pamhim  rriw^  ■ 
mmmaid.  Etjitd.  Cntfarwu.  p.  14,  Ac.) 

7.  Of  Byiantivh,  a  Peripatetic  uhflnTfcT 
{THog.  Laert.  T.  33),  who  i*  probably  the  watii 
the  Demetrius  (Id.  it  20)  btjaved  and  inanKtid 

called  ripi  wenrrir,  and  sometimes  rtfi  m  m^i  ■' 
(unleas  they  were  di9erent  woika),  iIm  bMtk  huA 
if  which  is  quoted  by  Atheoaens  (x.  p.  4i2,  cwf- 
tiL  p.  5*9,  xiT.  p.  633).  Thi*  is  tba  only  wwt 
nentioned  by  ancient  wiiten ;  bat,  beaader  a^m 
fragments  of  this,  there  hare  been  dismtttd  tf 
'!eruulanenm  fragments  of  two  oilier  wockiK  via. 
1^  T£iw  nitfr^mr  tlartmr,  and  n^  •■ 
noAuafnu  iraflai.  {  PoUmt.  Ilrrcmlmm.  i.  p  IM, 
&c.,  ed.  Oxfoid.)  It  is  further  not  impoaaOib  d^ 
thia  philosopher  may  be  tl 

ucide.   (Plat.  Oal.  Mim.  6£.) 
B.  Suraamed  Callstianix.  | 

9.  CHUMaTUHua.    [Choilsi 

10.  CHBTa, 

11.  Sunuuncd  CuvTIus,  a  Cynic  pkHiMphFT^ 


peeling  him  guilty  of  lorbiddeii  p 
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Iiim  to  be  tortond.  The  Cynie  bore  tbe  pain  in- 
flicted on  him  m  a  tnie  philosopher,  and  was  after* 
wsrdi  set  free  again.  (Ammian.  Marc  zix.  12.) 
He  ii  probably  the  same  as  the  poson  mentioned 
by  the  emperor  Julian  (OraL  rii.)  by  the  name  of 
Qiytrm.   (Vales,  ad  Aimmkm,  Mare,  L  c) 

12.  Of  Cnidub,  apparently  a  roythqgrapher,  is 
nfierred  to  by  the  Scholiast  on  ApoUonios  Rhodios 
(i  1165). 

13.  Comic  Post.    See  below. 

14.  Sumamed  Ctdonius,  which  somame  was 
probably  derired  from  his  Uring  at  Cydone  (Kv- 
Mni)  in  Crete  (Cantacni.  ir.  16,  89),  for  he  was 
a  natire  either  of  Thessalonica  or  of  Byxantinm. 
( Volatenan.  CowtmeiU.  Urh,  zr. ;  Allatias,  de  Om- 
muu,  p.  856.)     He  flourished  daring  the  latter 
half  of  the  foorteenth  century.    The  emperor  Jo- 
annes Cantacuzenus  was  much  attached  to  him, 
and  raised  him  to  high  oflices  at  his  court.    When 
the  emperor  began  to  meditate  upon  embracing  the 
monastic  life,  Demetrius  joined  him  in  his  dc«gn, 
and  in  A.  D.  1355  both  entered  the  same  monas- 
tery. Afterwards  Demetrius  for  a  time  left  his  coun- 
try, and  went  to  Milan,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  Latb  and  theology.    He  died  in  a 
monastery  of  Crete,  but  was  still  alive  in  a.  d.  1 384, 
when  Manuel  Pahwologus  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
for  we  still  possess  a  letter  addressed  by  Demetrius 
to  the  emperor  on  his  accession.    Demetrius  is  the 
author  of  a  considerable  number  of  theological 
and  other  works,  many  of  which  have  not  yet 
been  published,  and  he  also  transUted  several 
works  from  the  Latin  into  Greek.    The  following 
are  the  most  important  among  the  works  which 
have  appeared  in  print :  1.  Two  Epistlm  addressed 
to  Nicephorus  On^oras  and  Philotheus.    They 
are  prefixed  to  J.  Boivin'fe  edition  of  Nicephorus 
Oregoraa,  Paris,  1702,  foL    2.  Momodia,  that  is, 
lamentations  on  those  who  bad  Men  at  Thessalo- 
nica during  the  disturbances  of  1343.  It  is  printed 
in  Combefisius^s  edition  of  Theophanea,  Paris,  1586, 
foL  p.  385,  &c    8.  Sv^ovXcvruotft^  that  is,  an 
oration  addressed  to  the  Greeks,  in  which  he  gives 
them  his  advice  as  to  how  the  danger  which  threat* 
ened  them  from  the  Turiu  might  be  averted.    It 
is  printed  in  Combefisius^s  Avelar,  Nov,  ii  p.  1221, 
&c,    4,  Om  QUI^oUm^  which  Demetrius  advised 
the  Greeks  not  to  surrender  to  sultan  Murat,  who 
made  ita  surrender  the  condition  of  peace.   Com- 
befiaina,  Awelar.  Nov.  iL  p.  1284,  &c.    5.  IIcpl  rov 
tcaroi^fmof  riv  Somr^i^,  was  first  edited  by  R. 
Seiler,  Basel,  1553,  and  last  and  best  by  Kuinoel, 
Leipzig,  1786, 8vo.    6.  An  Epistle  to  Rariaam,  on 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  printed  in  Ca> 
niaiua,  LecL  Jntiq,  voL  vi  p.  4,  &&,  ed.  Ingolstadt, 
1604.     7.  A  work  against  Gregorius  Pahuna,  was 
first  edited  by  P.  Aroidius  in  his  Optuomla  Aurea 
Thm)L  Or.  (Rome,  1630,  4to.,  and  reprinted  m 
1671),   which  also  contain — 8.  A  woric  against 
Max.  Planudes.    (Wharton,  Appmd,  to  Caveat 
Hi$tor.  LU.  vol.  L  p.  47,  Ac. ;  Cave,  voL  i  p.  510, 
ed.  Lond.  1688 ;  Fabric.  BibL  Or.  zL  p.  398,  dEc) 

15.  Of  Cyrbni,  sumamed  Stamnns  (2r<iftvof ), 
whom  Diogenes  Laiirtius  (v.  84)  calls  a  remarkable 
man,  but  of  whom  nothing  frirtner  is  known. 

16.  Of  Carthaoi,  a  rhetorician,  who  lived 
prerioua  to  the  time  of  Thiasymachus.  (Diog. 
Laert.  v.  83.) 

17.  Metropolitan  of  Cimcus,  and  sumamed 
SvNCKLLUs.  He  is  mentioned  by  Joannea  Scy- 
litxa  and  Georgiuf  Cedrenus  in  the  introductions 
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to  their  works,  from  which  we  may  infer,  that 
he  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  devoith  cen- 
tury after  Christ  He  wrote  an  exposition  of  the 
heresy  of  the  Jacobites  and  Chatsitiarians,  which 
is  printed  with  a  Latin  translation  in  Combefisius. 
{Amctarimm  Nov.  ii.  p.  261.)  Another  work  on 
prohibited  marriages  is  printed  in  Leundavius. 
(«/«•  Oraeeo'Bom,  iv.  p.  392.)  Some  works  of  hia 
are  still  extant  in  MS.  in  the  libraries  of  Paris, 
Rome,  and  Milan.  (Fabric  BibL  Gr.  xi  p.  414.) 

18.  An  spic  poet,  of  whom,  in  the  time  of  Dio- 
genes Laertiua  (v.  85),  nothing  was  extant  except 
three  verses  on  envious  persons,  which  are  still  pre- 
served. They  are  quoted  by  Suidas  also  («.«.^0oi«) 
without  the  author'k  name. 

19.  An  Epicursan  philosopher,  and  a  disciple 
of  Protaichus,  was  a  native  of  Laconia.  (Diog. 
Laert  x.  26 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  658 ;  Sext  Empir. 
Pyrrhm.  HypaOu  %  137,  with  the  note  of  Fabric.) 

20.  Of  Ebtthrai,  a  Greek  poet,  whom  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (v.  85)  calls  a  vouciKoyp6/pQi  d(r- 
^pOTOY,  and  who  also  wrote  historical  and  rheto- 
rical woriu.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  contemporary 
of  the  grammarian  Tyrannion,  whom  he  opposed. 
(Suid.  a  V,  Tvpamdacv.) 

21.  Of  Ertthrai,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who 
obtained  the  dvic  franchise  in  Temnus.  (Diog. 
Laert  v.  84) 

22.  Snmamed  roWirt<ros,  is  mentioned  among 
the  grammarians  who  wrote  on  the  Homeric  poems. 
(SchoL  Vend,  ad  Horn.  IL  viiL  233,  xiil  137.) 

23.  Of  Ilium,  wrote  a  history  <i  Troy,  which 
is  lefened  to  by  Enstathius  {ad  Horn,  Od,  xi  p. 
452)  and  Endoda  (p.  128). 

24.  The  author  of  a  work  on  the  kings  of  the 
Jbws,  from  which  a  statement  respecting  the  cap- 
tivity of  the  Jews  is  quoted.  (Hieronym.  CcUaL 
IlL  Ser^  38;  Clem.  Alex.  .SIroM.  i  p.  146.) 

25.  Of  Maonbsia,  a  Greek  grammarian,  a  con- 
temporary of  Cicero  and  Atticus.  (Cic  ad  AtL 
viiL  11,  iv.  11.)  He  had,  in  Cicero^s  recollec- 
tion, sent  Atticus  a  work  of  his  on  concord,  irf^ 
<f/iorotar,  which  Cicero  also  was  anxious  to  read. 
A  second  work  of  his,  which  is  often  referred 
to,  was  of  an  historical  and  philological  nature, 
and  treated  of  poets  and  other  anthers  who  bore 
the  same  name.  (IIspl  6i»m^futr  vottfrmr  icol 
(Tvrypo^W;  Diog.  La&t  L  38,  79, 112,  iL  62, 
56,  T.  3,  75,  89,  vi  79,  84,  88,  vu.  169,  185, 
viii  84,  ix.  15,  27,  35,  x.  13;  Plut  ViL  X  OraL 

BK  844,  b.,  847,  a.,  Demottk.  15,  27,  28,  30; 
arpocrat «.  v.  'I^vubt,  and  many  other  passages ; 
Athen.  xiii  p.  611 ;  Dionys.  Demarck  1.) 
This  important  work,  to  judge  mnn  what  is  quoted 
from  it,  contained  the  lives  of  the  persons  treated 
ol^  and  a  critical  examination  <^  their  merita. 

26.  Sumamed  MoacHUS,  a  Grade  gmnmarian, 
who  is  the  author  of  the  argumentum  to  the  Ai0uc4 
which  bear  the  name  <^  Orpheus.  It  is  said,  that 
thero  are  also  gloasea  by  him  upon  the  same  poem 
in  MS.  at  Paris.  He  hved  in  the  15th  centory  of 
our  aesa.  (Fabric  BM,  Or.  xi.  p.  418.) 

27.  Of  OnnsA,  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  his  native  dty.  (Steph.Byi.«.  v.  KJ^n^cis,) 

28.  Phalbrbus,  the  moat  distinguished 
among  all  the  literary  persons  of  this  name.  He 
was  at  once  an  orator,  a  statesman,  a  philoso- 
pher, and  a  poet  His  surname  Phakireus  is  given 
him  from  his  birthplace,  the  Attic  demos  of  Poal»> 
rus,  where  he  was  bom  about  01.  108  or  109, 
B.  c  345.    He  was  the  son  of  Phanottatos,  a 
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man  without  rank  or  property  (Dioff.  Laert  t.  75 ; 
Aelian,  V,H.  xdi.  43);  out  notwiUistanding  thii, 
he  rose  to  the  highest  honours  at  Athens  tiurough 
his  great  natural  powers  and  his  perseTerance.  He 
was  educated,  together  with  the  poet  Menander, 
in  the  school  of  Theophrastus.  He  b^an  his  pub- 
lic career  about  b.  c.  325,  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
putes respecting  Harpalus,  and  soon  acquired  a  great 
reputation  by  the  talent  he  displayed  in  public 
speaking.  He  belonged  to  the  par^  of  Phodon  ; 
and  as  he  acted  completely  in  the  spirit  of  that 
statesman,  Cassander,  after  the  death  of  Phocion 
in  B.  c.  317,  placed  Demetrius  at  the  head  of  the 
administxation  of  Athens.  He  filled  this  office  for 
ten  years  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  Athenians 
in  their  gratitude  conferred  upon  him  the  most 
extraordioary  distinctions,  and  no  less  than '360 
statues  were  erected  to  him.  (Diog.  Lasrt.  L  e. ; 
Diod.  xiz.  78 ;  Com.  Nep.  MilikuL  6.)  Gcero 
says  of  his  administration,  **Atheniensium  rem 
publicam  exsanguem  jam  et  jacentem  sustentarit.** 
\Dt  As  PmbL  u.  I.)  But  during  the  latter  period 
of  his  administration  he  seems  to  have  become 
intoxicated  with  his  extraordinary  good  fortune,  and 
he  abandoned  himself  to  every  kind  of  dissipi^on. 
( Athen.  vi  p.  272,  xiL  p.  542 ;  Aelian,  V,  H,  ix.  9, 
where  the  name  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  is  a  mi*- 
take  for  Demetrius  Phalereus ;  Polyb.  xii.  1 3.)  This 
conduct  called  forth  a  party  of  miQcontent^  whose 
exertions  and  intrigues  were  crowned  in  &  a  307, 
on  the  ap^oach  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  to  Athens, 
when  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  obliged  to  take 
to  flight  (Piut.  Demet  8 ;  Dionys.  DemardL  S.) 
His  enemies  even  contrived  to  induce  the  people  of 
Athens  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  him,  in 
consequence  of  which  his  firiend  Menander  neariy 
fell  a  victim.  AU  his  statues,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  were  demolished.  Demetrius  Phalereus 
first  went  to  Thebes  (Plut  DemOr,  9;  Diod.  xx. 
45),  and  thence  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Lagi  at 
Alexandria,  with  whom  he  lived  for  many  years 
on  the  best  terms,  and  who  is  even  said  to  have 
entrusted  to  him  the  revision  of  the  laws  of  his 
kingdom.  (Aelian,  V,  H,  iii.  17.)  Duriuff  his  stay 
at  Alexandria,  he  devoted  himself  maimy  to  lite- 
rary pursuits,  ever  cherishing  the  recollection  of 
his  own  country.  (Pint  deExiL  p,  602,  £)  The 
successor  of  Ptolemy  Lagi,  however,  was  hostile 
towards  Demetrius,  probacy  for  having  advised 
his  fiither  to  appoint  another  of  his  sons  as  his 
successor,  and  Demetrius  was  sent  into  exile  to 
Upper  Egypt,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  of  the 
bite  of  a  snake.  (Diog.  Lalirt  v.  78 ;  Cic.  pro  Ro' 
Ur,  PosL  9.)  His  death  i^>pears  to  have  taken 
place  soon  after  the  year  &  c.  283. 

Demetrius  Phalereus  was  the  last  among  the 
Attic  orators  worthy  of  the  name  (Ci&  BnU.  8 ; 
QnintiL  x.  1.  §  80),  and  his  orations  bore  evident 
marks  of  the  decline  of  oratory,  for  they  did  not 
possess  the  sublimit  which  diaracterixM  those  of 
Demosthenes :  those  of  Demetrius  were  soft,  insi- 
nuating, and  rather  effeminate,  and  his  style  was 
graceful,  elegant,  and  blooming  (Cic  BruL  9,  82, 
de OraL  ii.  23,  OraL  27;  QuintiL  x.  1.  §  33);  but 
he  maintained  withal  a  happy  medium  between 
the  sublime  grandeur  of  Dsmosthenes,  and  the 
flourishing  declamations  of  his  snocesson.  His 
numerous  writings,  the  greater  part  of  which 
he  probaUy  composed  during  his  residence  in 
Egypt  (Cic  de  Pm,  v.  9),  embraced  subjects  of  the 
most  varied  kinds,  and  the  list  of  them  given  by 
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Diogenes  Laertins  (v.  80,  Ac)  afacws  tint  he  m 
a  man  of  the  most  extensive  acquiiqaenta.  Theie 
works,  which  were  partfy  hisCocical,  pardy  pofiii> 
cal,  partly  philosoi^ucal,  and  partly  poetical,  hs«e 
all  perished.  The  work  on  eloeiition  («^  ifi^ 
vtUtt)  which  has  come  down  under  his  naoe,  ii 
probably  the  work  of  an  Akxaodrian  sof^ist  of  tk 
name  of  Demetrius.  [See  above,  Nou  3w]  Itisaii 
that  A.  Mai  has  discovered  in  «  Vatican  psK^wwl 
some  genuine  fragments  of  Demetxios  Pfaakieik. 
For  a  list  of  his  works  see  DicweDes  Laf&tsu,  vh» 
has  devoted  a  chapter  to  him.  (r.  5.)  Hb  fitemy 
merits  are  not  confined  to  what  he  wrote,  far  k 
was  a  man  (^  a  practical  torn  of  mind,  sad  ast  s 
mere  scholar  of  the  doset ;  whatever  be  leaned  or 
knew  was  applied  to  the  practical  baainess  of  ^ 
of  which  the  following  fiMrto  are  iUoatntioDB.  Thi 
performance  of  trsged  v  had  greatly  fisOoi  i^  £» 
use  at  that  time  at  Athena,  on  acconnt  of  ths  gUMt 
expenses  involved  in  it ;  and  in  order  to  aftri  tk 
people  less  costly  and  yet  inteUectoal  aaasoKstr 
he  caused  the  Homeric  and  other  poesas  to  k  le- 
cited  on  the  stage  by  ihapeodistaL  (Atka-iir. 
p.  620;  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p.  147S.)  It  it  ^ 
believed  that  it  was  owing  to  his  inftirapr  «iik 
Ptolemy  Lagi  that  hooka  were  coQacted  at  Akx- 
andria,  and  that  he  thus  laid  the  fonndatioa  of  ^ 
library  which  was  formed  under  Ptolemy  PUs- 
delphus.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  wkseier 
for  calling  him  the  first  in  the  aeries  ef  fiboMDi 
at  Alexandria,  any  more  than  thece  m  for  tk  k- 
lief  that  he  took  part  in  the  Qieek  tmishtki  rf 
the  Septuagint  A  life  of  Demetrias  PhaleifV 
was  written  by  Asdepiadas  (Atlien.  xiiL  pi  5/Si), 
but  it  is  lost.  Among  the  nodem  works  ^ai 
him  and  his  merits,  aee  Bonamy,  in  the  Mimmm 
de  VAoad.  det  InaeripL  voL  viiL  p,  157,  Ac;  H. 
Dohm,  DeVUaet  Hebtu  Demulru  Pkakni,  Cd, 
1825,  4ta  ;  Parthey,  Aw  AUaamdr.  MmmmL,  jff, 
35,  &C.,  38,  &C,  71 ;  Bitschl,  Dm  Akamd.  Bi- 
/wap.15. 

29.  A  Platonic  philost^iher  wlio  fived  ia  tk 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Dionysus,  aboot  a.  c.  S5^  (Lbbw 
de  Column,  16.)  He  was  opposed  to  the  exas* 
vagant  luxuries  of  the  court  of  Ptofeny,  snd  aas 
chaiged  with  drinking  water  and  not  sppenDt  is 
womsn's  dress  at  the  Dionysia.  Hswaspoiw 
by  being  compiled  puUidy  to  drink  a  niaafifi  if 
wine  and  to  appear  in  woman^  ckche^  He  is  p» 
baUy  the  same  as  the  Demetrias  nentioiMd  ly  JL 
Auielius  Antoninus  (viii.  25),  ^ 
founds  with  Demetrius  Phslenras. 

80.  Sumamed  Pnon.,  a  Oredi 
mentioned  as  dte  anthor  of  a  wock  rtft 
(EtymoL  Magn.  s.  v.  lu^Km^),  and  oeesM  sbs  !• 
have  written  on  Homer.     (ApoBon.  Sofk  &i^ 
^vajvj^icver.) 

31.  Of  Saoalassus,  ^  antkv  of  a 
titled  nap^oriKiitd.  (Ludan,  de  HkL 

32.  Of  Salamjs,  wrote  a  wofk  on  the 
Cyprus.   (Steph.  Bys.  a.  et.  Ka^swtfwL) 

33.  Of  ScBPfOB,  was  a  Orsd^ 
the  time  of  Aiistsidins  sod  Ccaftec  (Sciafai 
p.  609.)    He  was  a  man  of  good  fiunty  aad  m 
acute  philologer.    (Diog.  La^  v.  84.)    H« 


if 


the  author  ol  a  T^  extomve 
very  often  referred  to,  and  bore  the  tttk 
HidKOffftos.    It  consisted  of  at  feast 
books.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  603  and  passim ; 
pp.  80,  91  ;   Steph.  Bys.  c  c.  ^»Xb9tm.) 
work  was  an  hiatorical  and  geogaphkal 
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taiy  on  that  part  of  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad 
in  which  the  forces  of  the  Trojans  are  ennmerated. 
(Comp.  Harpocnit.  «.  iw.  'AJpdjTf iw,  BvpywiSm ; 
SchoL  ad  ApoUon,  Rhod.  I  1123, 1165.)  He  is 
sometimes  simply  called  the  Scepsian  (Strah.  iz. 
pp.  438,  439,  X.  pp.  456,  472,  473,  489),  and 
sometimes  simply  Demetrius.  (Strab*  zii.  pp.  551, 
552,  xiii.  pp.  596, 600, 602.)  The  numerous  other 
passages  in  which  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  is  men- 
tioned or  quoted,  are  collected  by  Westermann  on 
VoBuus,  De  Hid,  Oraec  p.  179,  &c 

34.  Of  Smyrna,  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  unoer- 
taun  date.    (Diog.  Laert  t.  84.) 

35.  Of  SumuM,  a  Cynic  phibsopher,  was 
^ttcated  in  the  school  of  the  sophist  Rhodius, 
and  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  physician  Anti- 

?hilus.  He  is  said  to  have  traTolled  up  the 
?ile  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  pyramids  and 
the  statue  of  Memnon.  (Lucian,  Toaear.  27,  adv, 
Indod.  19.)  He  appears,  howerer,  to  hare  spent 
some  part  of  his  life  at  Corinth,  where  he  acquired 
great  celebrity  as  a  teacher  of  the  Cynic  philosophy, 
and  was  a  strong  opponent  of- ApoUonius  of  TyamA 
(PhUostr.  ViL  ApoU,  ir.  25.)  His  life  Ms  in  thS^ 
reigns  of  Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero,  Vespasian,  and 
Domitian.  He  was  a  frank  and  open-hearted  man, 
who  did  not  scruple  to  censure  even  the  most  pow- 
erful when  he  thought  that  they  desenred  it.  In 
consequence  of  this,  he  was  sent  into  exile,  but  he 
preserved  the  same  noble  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, notwithstanding  his  poverty  and  sufferings  ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  when  the  emperor  Vespasian 
during  a  journey  met  him,  Demetrius  did  not  shew 
the  slightest  symptom  of  respect  Vespasian  was 
indulgent  enough  to  take  no  other  vengeance  ex- 
cept by  calling  him  a  dog.  (Senec  de  Bemef.  viL 
1,  8;  Suet.  Vwpa»,  13;  Dion  Cass.  Ixvi.  13; 
Tadt  Awn,  xvi.  34,  Hid,  iv.  40 ;  Ludan,  dt  Sal- 
10/.  63.) 

36.  Stncxllus.    See  No.  17. 

37.  A  Syrian,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who  lectured 
on  rhetoric  at  Athens.  Cicero,  during  his  stay 
there  in  B.  c.  79,  was  a  very  diligent  pupil  of  his. 
(Cic  BruL  91.) 

38.  Of  Tarsus,  a  poet  who  wrote  Satyric 
dramas.  (Diog.  Laiart.  v.  85.)  The  name  To^i- 
iciii,  which  Diogenes  applies  to  him,  is  believed 
by  Casaubon  {de  Safyr,  Poet.  p.  153,  &c  ed.  Rams- 
horn)  to  refer  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  poetry  rather 
than  to  the  native  place  of  Demetrius.  Another 
Demetrius  of  Tarsus  is  introduced  as  a  speaker  in 
Plutarch*s  work  **  de  Oraculorum  Defectu,**  where 
be  is  described  as  returning  home  from  Britain, 
but  nothing  farther  is  known  about  him. 

39.  A  Tragic  actor,  mentioned  by  Hesy- 
chins  («.  V.  Aty/ofrpiof ) :  he  may  be  the  same  as 
the  M.  Demetrius  whom  Acron  [ad  HoraL  SaU  L 
10.  18,  79)  describes  as  a  **  fipafiarowoi6sy  i.  e. 
modulator,  histrio,  actor  fiibularum.**  Hornoe  him- 
self treats  him  with  contempt,  and  calls  him  an 
ape.  Weichert(<i0 //brat  06<r«cl  p.  283,  &c)  sup- 
poses that  he  was  only  a  person  who  lived  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Horace  and  taught  the  art  of  scenic 
declamation ;  while  othen  consider  him  to  be  the 

icilian,  Demetrius  Megas,  who  obtained  the  Ro- 
man franchise  from  J.  Caesar  through  the  influence 
of  Dolabella,  and  who  is  often  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  P.  Cornelius. 

40.  Of  Troxzknb,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is 
referred  to  by  Athenaeus.  (u  p.  29,  iv.  p^  139.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  who,  aooord- 
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ing  to  Diogenes  Laertins  (viiL  74),  wrote  against 
the  sophists. 

Besides  these,  there  are  some  writen  of  the 
name  of  Demetrius  who  cannot  be  identified  with 
any  oi  those  here  mentioned,  as  neither  their  na- 
tive places  nor  any  surnames  are  mentioned  by 
which  they  might  be  recognized.  For  example, 
Demetrius  the  author  of  **  Pamphyliaca.**  (Tzets. 
ad  Lyooph,  440),  Demetrius,  the  author  of  **  Axgo- 
lica**  (Clem.  Alex.  PrtttrepU  p.  14),  and  Demetrius 
the  author  of  a  work  entitled  wtpl  rmw  not*  Afyinr- 
rw,  ( Athen.  xv.  p.  680.)  In  Suidas  («.  e.  'lodScu ), 
where  we  read  of  an  historian  Democritus,  we 
have  probably  to  read  Demetrius.  [L.  S.] 

DEMETRIUS  (AiwMirfMos)*  of  Bithynia,  an 
epigrammatic  poet,  the  author  of  two  distiches  on 
the  cow  of  Myron,  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
(Brnnck,  AnaL  ii  65 ;  Jacobs,  iL  64.)  It  is  not 
known  whether  he  was  the  same  person  as  the 

{>hilosopher  Demetrius  of  Bidiynia,  son  of  Diphi- 
tts,  whom  Diogenes  Laertins  mentions  (v.  84). 
Diogenes  (v.  85)  also  mentions  an  epic  poet  named 
Demetrius,  three  of  whose  verses  he  preserves ;  and 
also  a  Donetrius  of  Tarsus,  a  satyric  poet  [see 
above,  No.  38],  and  another  Demetrius,  an  iambic 
poet,  whom  he  calls  VMpdr  cM/n.  The  epigrams  of 
bemetrius  are  very  indifferent.  [P.  S.] 

DEMETRIUS  ( Ai|/MfrfHOff ),  an  Athenian 
COMIC  forr  of  tiie  old  comedy.  (Diog.  Laert. 
V.  85.)  The  fragments  which  are  ascribed  to 
him  contain  allusions  to  events  which  took  place 
about  the  92nd  and  94th  Olympiads  (b.  c.  412, 
404);  but  there  is  another  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  Selencns  and  Agathodes.  This  would 
bring  the  life  of  the  author  below  the  118th 
Olympiad,  that  is,  upwards  of  100  yean  bUer 
than  the  periods  suggested  by  the  other  frag- 
ments. The  only  explanation  is  that  of  Clinton 
and  Meineke,  who  suppose  two  Demetiii,  the  one 
a  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  the  other  of  the  new. 
Thst  the  later  fragment  belongs  to  the  new  comedy 
is  evident  from  its  subject  as  well  as  from  its  date. 
To  the  elder  Demetrius  must  be  assigned  the 
tuctkia  or  2ucfXo(,  whidi  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
ill  p^  108, 1),  Aelian  (N.  A,  xii.  10),  Hesychins 
s.  «.  'E^onipovf ),  and  the  Etymologicon  Magnum 
•.  «•  "iiifiiipoi).  Other  quotations,  without  the 
mention  of  the  pby  from  vi^ch  they  are  taken, 
are  made  by  Athenaeus  (iL  p.  56,  a.)  snd  Stobaeus 
(FUmkg.  ii.  1).  The  oidy  fimgment  of  the  younger 
Demetrius  is  that  mentioned  above,  from,  the 
'ApeovayiTTif  ( Ath.  ix.  p^  405,  e.),  which  fixes  his 
date,  in  Clinton'fe  opinion,  after  299  b.  a  (Clinton, 
P.  H,  sub  ami. ;  Meineke,  Prog,  Com.  Chraee.  i 
pp.  264—266,  ii.  pp.  876—878,  iv.  pp.  539, 
540.)  [P.  S.] 

DEMETRIUS  {6!niK/fTpun\  the  name  of  seve- 
ral ancient  physicians,  who  are  often  confounded 
together,  and  whom  it  is  not  always  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish with  certainty. 

1.  A  native  <^  Apamea  in  Bithynia,  who  was 
a  follower  of  Herophilus,  and  therefore  lived  pro- 
bably in  the  third  or  second  century  b.  c.  He 
is  fi»qnently  quoted  by  CaeUus  Aurelianns,  who 
has  preserved  the  titles  of  some  of  his  works,  and 
some  extracts  from  them.  In  some  places  he  is 
called  *^AUakm^  (De  Mofh.  AeuL  iiL  18,  p.  249; 
De  Morb.  Ckrom.  a  2,  p.  367),  but  this  is  only  a 
mistake  for  ^Apaiitem^  as  is  proved  by  the  same 
passage^  being  quoted  in  one  phu»  (p.  249)  frtnn 
Demetrins^tfa&Kt,  and  in  another  from  Demetrius 
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Apammu,  (De  Morb.  Ckrmu  t.  9,  pi  581.)  He  it 
also  aevend  tiniM  quoted  by  S<niuiat.  {De  Arte 
OUtdr,  pp.  99,  101,  102,  206,  210, 285.) 

2.  A  phyridan  called  by  Qalen  by  the  title  of 
Ardtiaier  {De  Antid,  LI,  toL  xIt.  p.  4 ;  De  The- 
riiaoa  ad  Pieetu  c  12,  toI.  sot.  p.  261),  most  hare 
lived  in  the  second  centmy  aflter  Christ,  aa  that 
title  was  not  inTented  till  the  reign  of  Nero.  {Diet, 
of  And*  s.  o.  ^raltalsr.)  Galen  speaks  of  him  as  a 
conteaqwrary. 

3.  A  natiTo  of  Bithvnia,  who  is  quoted  by  He- 
radeidea  of  Tarentom  (imad  OaL  De  Oompoe,  Me- 
dieam,  eee,  Cfen,  iw,  7,  toU  ziii.  p.  722),  nnut  have 
lived  aboat  the  third  or  second  century  b.  c,  as 
Manttas,  the  tutor  of  HerBclides,  was  a  pnpU  of 
Herophilna.  He  is  probably  the  same  person  as 
the  native  of  Apamea. 

4.  DbMITUUS  PSPAOOMKNUflL       [PSPAOOMS- 

hw,]  [W.  A.  O.] 

DEMETRIUS,  artists.  1.  An  aichitect,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  Paeonins,  finished  the  great 
temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesua,  which  Cherriphron 
had  begun  about  220  years  before.  He  probably 
lived  about  &  c  340,  but  his  date  cannot  be  fixed 
with  certainty.  Vitravius  calls  him  eenme  Dianae^ 
that  is,  a  lepHwXos.  (Vitrav.  vii.  PiaeC  $  16 ; 
Chsbsiphon.) 

2.  A  stataary  of  some  distinction.  Pliny  men- 
tions his  statue  of  Lysimache,  who  waa  a  priestess 
of  Athena  for  sixty-four  years ;  his  statue  of 
Athena,  which  was  called  Mumoa  QiowKici}),  be> 
cause  the  serpents  on  the  OoigoD^i  head  sounded 
like  the  strings  of  a  l]ne  when  struck ;  and  his 
equestrian  statue  of  Simon,  who  was  the  earliest 
writer  on  horsemanship.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19. 
§  15.)  Now  Xenophon  mentions  a  Simon  who 
wrote  vfpl  IwnicHSf  and  who  dedicated  in  the 
Kleosininm  at  Athens  a  bronxe  horse,  on  the  base 
of  which  his  own  ficats  of  horsemanship  ^rd  iauroS 
Mpya)  were  represented  in  relief  (irt^  <inraci|f,  1, 
imL),  The  Heusinium  was  buOt  by  Perides.  It 
would  seem  therefore  that  Simon,  and  consequent- 
ly Demetrius,  lived  between  the  time  of  Pericles 
and  the  latter  part  of  Xenophon^  life,  that  is,  in 
the  hitter  half  of  the  fifth  or  the  fbnner  half  of  the 
fcurth  century  &  c.  It  is  not  likely,  therefore, 
that  he  could  have  been  a  contempoiai^  of  Lysip* 
poa,  as  Meyer  supposes.  Hirt  mentions  a  bas- 
relief  in  the  Museo  Nani,  at  Venice,  whidi  he 
thinks  may  have  been  copied  from  the  eqneetrian 
atatue  of  Simon.    (Geeek,  d.  BiUL  Km$L  p.  191.) 

According  to  Quintilian  (xiL  10),  Demetrius 
was  blamed  for  adhering  in  his  statues  so  dosely 
to  the  likeness  as  to  impair  their  beautr.  He  is 
mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (v.  85).  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  the  same  perMm  as 
Demetrius  of  Alopece,  whose  bronie  statue  of 
PeUichus  is  described  by  Ludan  {PkUcpe,  18,  20), 
who,  on  account  of  the  defect  just  mentioned,  calls 
Demetrius  o4  ^wwot6s  ris^  iW*  MpwrmnUs.  A 
Aiifdfrptof  Atitnrrpiev  yXu^te^  is  motioned  in  an 
extant  inscription.   (Bockh,  i  1330,  No.  1409.^ 

3.  A  painter,  whose  time  is  unknown.  (Dto^. 
Laert.  v,  83.)  Periiaps  he  is  the  same  who  u 
mentioned  by  Diodorus  {Ewe,  VaL  xxxL  8)  as 
AtifiifTptn  i  ramvrfpA^s^  or,  as  MUlIer  rnds, 
roix<oyp^i  (Ard,  d.  KmuL  §  182,  n.  2),  and 
who  lived  at  Rome  about  b.  c.  164.  ViUerius 
Maximns  calls  him  pictor  Alexandrinus  (v.  1. 

ji). 

4.  An  Ephesian  iOversmitb,  who  made  silver 


shrines  for  Artemia.    (Aele  </ Oe  Afodke,  vL 
24  J  [P.  &] 

DEMIA'NnS,  CLAU'DIUS,  a  eonteapomy 
of  Nero.  He  had  been  thrown  into  prison  bj  ll 
Vetus,  the  prooonsnl  of  Asia,  lor  hia  criauasl  on- 
duct;  but  he  was  rdeased  by  Nero,  that  he  Bigk 
join  Fortnnatus,  a  freedman  of  L.  Vctas,  in  aocai- 
ing  his  patron.  (Tac.  Amu  xvi.  10.)         [L  S] 

DE'MIPHON,  a  king  of  Phbgoaa,  who,  ia 
order  to  avert  a  pestilence,  waa  commaDded  by  aa 
oncle  eveiy  year  to  sacrifice  a  noble  aaiileB.  He 
obeyed  the  command,  and  had  eveiry  year  a  msiira 
^drawn  by  lot,  but  did  not  aSow  hia  own  daughim 
to  draw  lots  with  the  rest  One  Maatoshis,  vkm 
daughter  had  been  saeiifioed,  was  xndigBaBt  at  tie 
king'fe  conduct,  and  invited  him  and  ms  danghfati 
to  a  sacrificial  fieast  Bfastnaina  kiDed  the  kiv^ 
daughters,  and  gave  their  blood  in  a  cap  ta  tte 
fother  to  drink.  The  kins,  oo  discoveriiv  tfe 
deed,  ordered  Mastnsius  and  the  cup  to  be  throei 
into  the  sea,  which  hence  received  lae  name  «f  Ae 
Mastnsian.  (Hygin.  Poet.  Aair.  iL  40.    [La] 

DEMIURGIJS  (Anfumfy4t),  the  anthoc;  » 
cording  to  the  Vatican  Codex,  of  a  single  epipaa 
in  the  Greek  AnUiology.  (Brandy  ^m^  iH.  257; 
Jacobs,  iv.  224,  No.  do,  xiiL  882.)       (P-  &] 

DEMO  (AiynQ,  a  name  o£  Deael«:  (So- 
das, «.  V.  Aiit»d.)  It  also  ocean  aa  a  profcr  ant 
of  other  mythical  beings,  such  aa  the  CoaaeBB 
Sibyl  (Pans.  x.  12.  §  1)  and  a  daughter  ef  Cehai 
and  Metaneira,  who,  together  with  her  ntsii 
kindly  received  Demeter  at  the  well  Cafliehcm  a 
Attica.  (Hom.  ^jraia.  »  Ckr.  109.)        [L.  &] 

DEMOCEDES  (Aiw«oinfSi|f ),  the  son  ef  CiE- 
phon,  a  celebrated  phyridan  of  Crotona,  in  Mifss 
Graecia,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  centmy  a.  c  B< 
left  his  native  country  and  went  to  Aegiaa,  vh« 
he  received  finom  the  public  tuasiiij  the  saa  of 
one  talent  per  annum  for  his  "M>dK*? 
(if  we  reckon,  with  Hnsaey,  Amteeai 
Momey,  ^jic,  the  Aeginetan  drachma  to  be  vonk 
one  shilhng  and  a  penny  three  forthings)  not  qaiir 
344/.  The  next  year  he  went  to  Athcaa,  what 
he  was  paid  one  hundred  minae,  t.  e.  rather  ast 
than  406^;  and  the  year  foiDowing  be  remfred  a 
the  island  of  Samoa  in  the  Aegean  aca,  wai  n- 
ceived  from  Polycntes,  the  tyrant,  the  iamaad 
sabiy  of  two  talenta,  i.  a.  (if  the  Attic  atendaid  W 
meant)  487^  10s.  fHerod.  m,  131.)  He  mm^ 
panied  Pohrcrates  inien  he  was  oeind  and  mx  a 
death  by  Oroetes,  the  Persian  gotenier  of  §■£■ 
(b.  c.  522),  by  whom  he  was  himsdf  seised  mi 
earned  prisoner  to  Suia  to  the  court  of  DaniBs.the 
son  of  HystaspesL  Here  be  atquiied  gnat  ricks 
and  reputation  by  curing  the  kk^^  foot,  md  tk 
breast  of  the  queen  Atossa.  (7W.  c  133.)  It  a 
added  by  Dion  Chrysostom  (Dmert  i  De  bad, 
p.  662,  sq.),  that  Dardna  ordered  the  phjaiiaa 
who  had  been  unaUe  to  core  him  to  be  pat  t» 
death,  and  that  they  wen  aaved  at  the  iatenn- 
sion  of  Democedes.  Notwithstaading  his  hiasi  if 
at  the  Penian  court,  he  waa  always  desnas  d 
returning  to  his  native  eountiy.  In  order  to  <dkt 
this,  he  pretended  to  enter  into  the  views  sad  a- 
terests  of  the  Perrians,  and  pcocured  by  mrsat  if 
Atossa  that  he  should  be  sent  with  sosoe  neUei  a 
explore  the  coast  of  Greece,  and 
parts  it  might  be  most 
when  they  arrived  at  Tarmtnm,  the  kipf.  km- 
tophilides,  out  of  kindness  to  Dcmocedea.  mamd 
the  Persians  as  spies,  which  affoided  the 
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an  opportunity  of  eacaping  to  Crotona.  'Here  he 
finally  settled,  and  married  the  daughter  of  the 
fiunont  wrestler,  Milo;  the  Persians  haYins  fol- 
lowed him  to  Crotona,  and  in  vain  demanded  that 
he  should  he  restored.  (Herod.  iiL  137.)  Accord- 
ing to  Suidas  ($.  v.)  he  wrote  a  -work  on  Medicine. 
He  is  mentioned  also  by  Aelian  (  F.  H.  im.  17) 
and  John  Tieties  {HitL  ix.  3) ;  and  Dion  Cassius 
names  him  with  Hippocrates  (xxxviiL  18)  as  two 
of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  of  antiquity. 
By  Dion  Chrysostom  he  is  called  by  mistake 
Demodocm.  [W.A.O.] 

DEMO'CHARES  (Atviox<<f»lO-  1.  A  son  of 
Laches,  a  Greek  philosopher  and  friend  of  Aroe- 
silas  and  Zeno.  (Dioff.  Laert  iv.  41,  vii.  14.) 

2.  Of  Paeania  in  Attica,  a  son  of  Demosthenes^s 
sister.    He  inherited  the  true  patriotic  sentimento 
of  his  great  undo,  though  it'  cannot  perhaps  be 
denied,  that  in  his  mode  of  acting  and  speaking  he 
transgressed  the  boundaries  of  a  proper  freedom 
and  carried  it  to  the  Terge  of  impudlence.  Timaeus 
in  his  history  calumniated  his  personal  character, 
bat  Demochates  has  found  an  able  defender  in  Poly- 
biua.  (xii.  13.)    After  the  death  of  Demosthenes, 
he  was  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of  the  anti- 
Maeedonian  party  at  Athens,  and  distinguished 
hmatX  as  a  man  of  the  greatest  energy  both  in 
words  and  deeds.    (Athen.  xiiL  p.  593;   Plut. 
Demdr,  24 ;  Aelian,  V,  U,  iii  7,  viiL  12.)    His 
political  merito  aro  detailed  in  the  psq>hisma  which 
is  preserred  in  Plutarch  (  VU,  XOraL  p.  851),  and 
which  was  carried  on  the  proposal  of  his  son 
Laches.    Then  aro  considerable  difficulties  in  re- 
storing the   chronological  order  of   the    leading 
erento  of  his  life,  and  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
here  to  giving  an  outline  of  them,  as  they  have 
been  made  out  by  Droysen  in  the  works  cited 
below.     After  the  restoration  of  the  Athenian 
democracy  in  b.  c.  307  by  Demetrius  Polioreetes, 
Desnochares  was  at  the  hc»d  of  the  patriotic  party, 
and  remained  in  that  position  till  B.  c.  303,  when 
be  was  compelled  by  tne  hostility  of  Stiatocles  to 
flee   from  Athens.  (Plut  Demetr,  24.^    He  re- 
tnmed  to  Athens  in  b.  a  298,  and  m  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  which  lasted  for  four  years, 
£rom  &  c.  297  to  294,  and  in  which  Demetrius 
Polioroetes   recovered    the   influence   in   Greece, 
vrhich  he  had  lost  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  De- 
mochares  fortified  Athens  by  repairing  ito  walls, 
and  provided  the  city  with  ammunition  and  prov>- 
■ion.     In  the  second  year  of  that  war  (b.  c.  296) 
bfa  waa  sent  as  ambassador,  first  to  Philip  (Seneca, 
e/0  /m,  iii.  23),  and  afterwards  to  Antipater,  the 
ion   d  Caasander.    (Polyb.  L  c.)    In  the  same 
fear  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Boeotians, 
n    consequence  of  which  he  was  expelled  soon 
tfier  by  the  antidemocratic  party,  probably  through 
Ji«  influence  of  Lachares.    In  the  archonship  of 
diodes,  B.  c  287  or  286,  however,  he  again  re- 
amed  to   Athens,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
b0   administration  of  the  public  finances,  espe- 
iaily  by  reducing  the  expenditure.    About  B.C. 
'82  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Lysimachus, 
•om  whom  he  obtained  at  first  thirty,  and  afrer> 
razds  one  hundred  talents.    At  the  same  time  he 
ropoeed  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  from 
l&ich    the  Athenians  gained    me  sum  of  fifty 
iJ^nta.     The  last  act  of  nis  life  of  which  we  have 
ty  racoird,  is  that,  in  b.  c.  280,  in  the  archonship 
Ooi^gias,  he  proposed  and  carried  the  decree  in 
pxaonr   ^    his   uncle   Demosthenes.    (Plut.  VU, 
OraL  pp.  847,  850.) 
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Demochares  developed  his  talents  and  principles 
in  all  probability  under  the  direction  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  he  came  forward  as  a  public  orator  as 
eariy  as  b.  c.  322,  when  Antipater  demanded  of  the 
Athenians  to  deliver  up  to  him  the  leaders  of  the 
popukr  party.    (PlutKtt.  JTOnitp.  847.)    Some 
time  after  the  restontioik  of  the  democracy  he 
supported  Sophocles,  who  proposed  a  decree  that 
no  philosopher  should  establish  a  school  without 
the  sanction  of  the  senate  and  people,  and  that  any 
one  acting  contrary  to  this  kw  should  be  punished 
with  dei^    (Diog.  Laert  v.  38  ;  Athen.  v.  pp^ 
187,  215,  xi  p.  508,  xiH.  p.  610  ;  PoUux,  ix.  42  ; 
Euseb.  Prwp*  Eoang,  xv.  2.    Comp.  Sophoclxs.) 
Demochares   left  behind   him  not   only  several 
orations  (a  firagment  of  one  of  them  is  preserved 
in  Rutilius  Lupus  [p.  7,  &c],  but  also  an  ex- 
tensive historical  work,  in  which  he  reUUed  the 
history  of  his  own  time,  W  which,  as  Cicero 
says,  was  written  in  an  oratorical  rather  than  an 
historical  style.    (Cic.  BmL  83»  de  Orat.  ii.  23.) 
The  twenty-first  book  of  it  is  quoted  by  Athen- 
aeus  (vi  p.  252,  &c  Comp.  Plut.  Demottk  30  ; 
Lucian,  Maorob,  10.)-  WiUi  the  exception  of  a 
few  fragments,  hb  orations  as  well  as  his  history 
are  lost.   (Droysen,  Getok,  dtr  Nackfolger  AUxamd, 
p.  497,  &C.,  and  moro   especially  Us  essay  in 
the  Zmtudar^  fUr  die  AUertkmmswweiueha/l  for 
1836,  Nos.  20  and  21  ;  Westennann,  Oiack  der 
Grieck.  Beredti.  $  53,  notes  12  and   13.  $  72, 
note  1). 

3.  Of  Leuconoe  in  Attica,  was  married  to  the 
mother  of  Demosthenes,  who  mentions  him  in  his 
orations  against  Aphobus  (pp.  818,  836).  Rohn- 
ken  {ad  JhttiL  Lup,  p.  7,  &c.)  confounds  him  with 
the  nephew  of  Demosthenes. 

4.  Of  Soli,  a  Greek  poet,  of  whom  Plutarch 
(Demeir,  27)  has  preserved  a  sarcasm  upon  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes.  .    [L.  S.] 

DEMOCLKITUS.    [Clboxinus.] 
DEMOCLES    (AivMNcA^sl    1.  Of  Phigaleia^ 

one  of  the  ancient  Greek  historians.    (IHonyK 

de  TkueyLJitd.  5  ;  Strab.  i.  p^  58.) 

2.  An  Attic  orator,  and  a  contemporary  of  De- 
mochares, among  whose  opponento  he  is  mentioned. 
(Timaeus,  op.  HarpocroL  t.  e.  f  r6  Updr  irvp.) 
He  was  a  dueiple  of  Theophrastus,  and  is  chieiBy 
known  aft  the  defender  of  the  children  of  Lycurgus 
against  the  calumnies  of  Moerodes  and  Mene- 
saechmus.  (Plut.  ViLXOrai,  p.842,D.)  It  seems 
that  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassns, 
some  orations  of  Democles  were  still  extant,  smce 
that  critic  (Demarch,  11)  attributes  to  him  an 
oration,  which  went  by  tne  name  of  Deinarchus. 
It  must  be  observed  that  Dionysius  and  Suidas 
call  this  orator  by  the  patronymic  form  of  his 
name,  Demodeides,  and  that  Ruhnken  (Hi$L  criL 
oraL  Qraec  p.  92)  is  inclined  to  consider  him  as 
the  same  person  with  Demodeides  who  was  archon 
in  B.  c.  316.  (Died.  xix.  17.) 

3.  Sumamed  the  Beautiful,  an  Athenian  youth, 
who  was  beloved  by  Demetrius  Polioroetes,  and 
on  one  occasion  being  surprised  by  his  lover  in  the 
bath,  escaped  fixmi  his  voluptuous  embraces  by 
leaping  into  a  caldron  filled  with  boiling  water. 
(Plut.  Demdr.  24.)  [L  S.] 

DEMOCOON  (AffUNofw),  a  natural  son  of 
Priam,  who  came  from  Abydos  to  assist  his  fiither 
against  the  Greeks,  but  was  shun  by  Odysseus. 
(Hom.  IL  iv.  500  ;  ApoUod.  iii  12.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMOCOPUS  MYRILLA,  was  the  architect 
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of  the  theatre  at  Sjncnse,  about  b.  c  420.  (En- 
stath.  ad  Norn,  Od.  iil  68.)  [P.  S.] 

DEMO'CRATES.    [Damocratbs.] 

DEMCrCRATES  (AiMtoK^f).  1.  Of  Aphid- 
na,  an  Attic  omtor  of  the  time  of  Demoethenet, 
who  belonged  to  the  anti-Macedonian  party.  He 
was  a  eon  of  Sophiln%  and  was  lent  with  other 
ambassadors  to  Philip  to  receive  his  oath  to  the 
treaty  with  Athens.  He  was  also  one  of  the  am- 
bassadors who  aooompsnied  Demosthenes  to  the 
Thebansy  to  condnde  a  tieatj  with  them  against 
Philip.  As  an  orator  he  seems  to  hare  been  a 
man  of  second  rate.  (Demosth.  de  Coron.  {^  235, 
291.)  A  fragment  of  one  of  his  oiati<ms  is  pre- 
serred  in  Aristotle.    (RieL  ni  4.  %  Z.) 

2.  A  Pythaeorean  philosc^her,  coRceming  whom 
absohitelj  nothing  is  known.  A  collection  of  mo- 
ral maxims,  call^  the  golden  sentences  (ytrnpuu 
XpwrcS)  has  come  down  to  na  under  his  name,  and 
are  distinguished  fat  their  somidness  and  sim- 
plicity. They  are  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
from  which  some  writers  have  infBrred,  that  they 
were  written  at  a  very  early  period,  whereas  others 
think  it  more  probable  that  they  are  the  production 
of  the  age  of  J.  Caesar.  But  nothing  can  be  said 
with  certainty,  for  want  of  both  external  and  in- 
ternal evidence.  Some  of  these  sentences  are 
quoted  by  Stobaeus,  and  are  found  in  some  MSS. 
under  the  name  of  Democritas,  which  however 
aeems  to  be  a  mere  misteke^  arising  from  the  re- 
aemUance  of  the  two  names.  They  are  collected 
and  printed  in  the  several  editions  of  the  sentences 
•f  Demophiks.    [Dsmophilus.] 

S.  An  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  according 
to  Plutarch  (e.  Bpiew,  p.  1100)  was  charged  by 
Epicurus  with  having  coined  from  his  worlu.  He 
may  possibly  be  the  same  as  the  Democratee  who 
according  to  the  same  Plutarch  (jPo^  PtatoepL 
p.  803)  lived  at  Athens  about  b.  a  840. 

4.  Of  .Tenedos,  a  distinguished  wrestler,  of 
whom  there  was  a  statue  at  Olympia.  (Pans.  vi. 
17.  §  1.)  He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  of 
whom  an  anecdote  is  reUted  by  Aelian.  (  F.  H, 
iv.  16.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMO'CRINES  (Ai»4oa{p(ri}t),  a  Greek  giam- 
marian,  who  is  referred  to  in  the  Venetian  Scholia 
on  Homer  (IL  iL  744.  Comp.  ViUoison,  ProUg* 
p.  XXX.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMOCRITU&    [DAicociUTua] 

DEMO'CRITUS  (Aiyi^xptTot),  was  a  native  of 
Abdera  in  Thrace,  an  Ionian  colony  of  Teos. 
(Aristot  de  CoeL  m,  4,  Mekor,  il  7«  with  Ideler^s 
note.)  Some  called  him  a  Milesian,  and  the  name 
of  his  fiither  too  is  stated  diffisrently.  (Diog.  Laert 
ix.  34,  &c)  His  birth  year  was  fixed  by  Apot 
lodorus  in  OL  80. 1,  or  B.  c  460,  while  ThrasyUus 
had  referred  it  to  OL  77.  3.  (Diog.  La&t  Le. 
§  41,  with  Meaage*s  note ;  Oellius,  xvii.  21  ; 
Clinton,  F,  H,  ad  ann.  460.)  Democritus  had 
called  himself  forty  yean  younger  than  Anaxagoras. 
Hb  fiither,  Hegesistratus, — or  as  others  called  him 
Damasippus  or  Athenocritus, — ^was  possessed  of  so 
large  a  property,  that  he  was  aUe  to  receive  and 
treat  Xerxes  on  his  march  through  AbdenL  De- 
mocritas spent  the  inheritance,  which  his  fiuher 
lefk  him»  on  travels  into  distant  countries,  which  he 
undertook  to  satisfy  his  extraordinary  thirst  for 
knowledge.  He  tmvelled  over  a  great  part  of 
Asia,  and,  as  some  state,  he  even  reached  India 
and  Aethiopia.  (Cic  de  FUu  v.  19 ;  Stnbo,  xvi 
p.  703;  A.  H.  C.  Qeflfors,  QaaeititMWt  Demoorit. 
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p.  15,  Ac.)  We  know  that  he  wrote  on  BaljhB 
and  Meroe  ;  he  must  alao  have  visited  E|TpC«  ad 
Diodoms  SkuIus  (i  98)  even  states,  that  he  livrf 
thorn  for  a  period  of  five  years.  He  knsdf  de- 
dared  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  pw  304),  tbst  sMSg 
his  contemporaries  none  had  made  gremte  joiaeji, 
seen  more  countries,  and  made  the  acqumteoeif 
more  men  distii^ishHl  in  every  kind  of  idfl« 
than  himselt  Among  the  last  be  mgmtiam  m  jk- 
ticular  the  Egyptian  mathematiciaBs  {i^^hm 
rtu  ;  comp.  Stars,  de  DialeeL  Mooed,  p.  98),«hMe 
knowledge  he  praises,  without,  however,  r^i&V 
himself  inferior  to  than.  Theophiaatna,  too,  ipoke 
of  him  as  a  man  who  had  seen  maoy  coaMiM. 
(Aelian,  F.  H.  iv.  20;  I^.  LmStU  ix.  3&)  It 
was  his  desire  to  acquire  an  extensive  kovviediB 
of  nature  that  led  hun  into  distant  coaatries  it  a 
time  when  travelling  waa  the  principal  BMsai  d 
aequiring  an  intellectual  and  srietrtific  cshsR; 
and  after  returning  to  his  native  land  he  Mti|BBi 
himself  only  with  philosophicBl  iniuligpr'iii 
espedallT  such  as  rdated  to  natural  histatj.  Is 
Oreeoe  itselt  too,  he  endeaTonred  by  Boas  4 
travelling  and  residing  in  the  principal  citiet  t»s^ 
quire  a  Imowledge  of  Hellenic  caltove  aad  dtii» 
tion.  He  mentioned  many  Greek  phikiBOfhnm 
his  writings,  and  his  wealth  enabled  hm  t»  pr- 
chase  the  works  they  had  written.  He  da*  iv> 
eeeded  in  excelling,  in  the  extent  of  bu  kmakdy, 
aU  the  esilier  Oredc  philoaopheca,  aoMag  vkaa 
Leudppus,  the  founder  of  the  ■»*— »^*«y  thisHy,  a 
said  to  have  exercised  the jneoteat  iaiaaice  ifoa 
his  philosophical  studies.  The  opinion  ^st  hem 
a  dkdple  of  Anaxagoiaa  or  of  the  Pyihs^^nw 
(Diog.  Laert.  ix.  38),  pethapa  anae 
the  fiict,  that  he  mentioned  them  in 
The  account  of  his  hostility  towards 
is  contradicted  by  several  pawsagga  in  vkk^  k 
speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  high  faiet,  (Die^ 
Laert.  n.  14;  Sext.  Empic.  ndi 
140.)  It  is  fiirther  said,  that  he  was  « 
of  friendship  with  Hippocrates,  and  saast 
even  speak  of  a  oocrespondenoe  between 
critua  and  Hippoaates ;  bat  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  deoerving  of  crediL  (Diep 
Laert  ix.  $  4^;  Biandis,  HamObmtk  der  <MdL  i^ 
RSm.  PkHot.  ^  900,)  Ashe 
of  Plato,  it  may  be  that  he 
Socrates,  perhaps  even  with  Plato,  whs, 
does  not  mention  Democritus  aujahcift,  (Ife* 
mann,  ^ydem  der  Piatom.  PUkm.  L  p  284.)  Am- 
totlo  describes  him  and  his  views  as  Uh^i^  t* 
the  ante-Soccatie  period  (Arist.  MetepLnLi; 
Pi99.iL2,  de  PariSb.  Anmu  L  1);  bat 
scholars,  such  as  the  learned  Dotdnaan 
Prinsterer  (Protopogrvflk,  Plahm,  p4l,  *c^< 
Brandia,  i.  e.  p.  292,  hsX  assert, 
symptoms  in  Plato  which  shew  a 
Democritus,  and  the  same  sdudar  jaitiiiii  i> ' 
cover  in  Plato^  language  and  st^  aa  insltiiaa  d. 
Democritus.  (Penop,  PlaL  p.  42:)  Tte 
aneedotee  about  Democritus  vHbiA  sr 
especially  in  Diogenes  Lafirtiaa,  shew  te  W  i^ 
a  man  of  a  most  sterling  and 
His  diligence  was  incredible:  be  fived' 
for  his  studies,  and  his  dinintrnatfdata 
and  simplicity  are  atteated  by  many 
are  related  of  him.  Notwithstanfiag  kn 
property,  he  seons  to  have  £ed  ia  pa"«^ 
though  highly  esteemed  by  his  fefiow-dbi 
so  much  on  account  of  his  phflesof^y. 
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auae,**  as  Diogenes  sayi,  **  be  had  foretold  them 
lome  things  which  the  event  proved  to  be  trae.** 
This  had  probably  reference  to  his  knowledge  of 
natanl  phenomena.   His  fellow-dtisens  hononied 
him  with  presents  in  money  and  bionse  statues. 
Even  the  scofifer  Timon,  who  in  his  silli  spared  no 
one,  speaks  of  Democritns  only  in  terms  of  praise. 
He  died  at  an  advanced  age  (some  say  that  he  was 
109  years  old),  and  even  the  manner  in  which  he 
died  is  characteristic  of  his  medical  knowledge, 
which,  combined  as  it  was  with  his  knowledge  of 
nature,  caused  a  report,  which  was  believed  by 
some  persons,  that  he  was  a  sorcerer  and  a  magician. 
(Plin.  U.  N,  zxiv.  17,  zzx.  1.)     His  death  is 
placed  in  OL  105.  4,  or  B.  a  857,  in  which  year 
Hippocrates  also  is  said  to  have  died.    (Clinton, 
F,  H,  ad  ann.  857.)    We  cannot  leave  unnoticed 
the  tradition  that  Democritos  deprived  himself  of 
bis  sight,  in  order  to  be  less  disturbed  in  his  por- 
snits.    (Cic  deFm.y,29\  Oellius,  x.  17 ;  Diog. 
Laert.  ix.  36 ;  Cic  TWe.  v.  39  ;  Menage,  ad  Diog, 
LaSrL  ix.  43.)    Bat  this  tradition  is  one  of  the 
inventions  of  a  later  age,  which  was  fond  of 
piqoant  anecdotes.    It  is  more  probable  that  he 
may  have  lost  his  sight  by  too  severe  application 
to  study.    (Brandis,  L  e,  ^  298.)     This  loss, 
however,  did  not  disturb  tl^  cheerful  disposition 
of  his  mind  and  his  views  of  human  life,  which 
prompted  him  everywhere  to  lode  at  the  cheerful 
and  comical  side  of  things,  which  hiter  writers  took 
to  mean,  that  he  always  kughed  at  the  follies  of 
men.     (Senec  de  Ira,  iL  10 ;  Aelian,  V,  If.  iv. 
20.) 

Of  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  whidi  embraced 
not  only  natural  sdenoes,  mathematics,  mechanics 
(Braiidifl,in  thei2A0M.iifi(s.  iiip.  1 84,  &c),  gram- 
mar, mosic,  and  philosophy,  but  various  other  use- 
ful arts,  we  may  f(»m  some  notion  from  the  list  of 
his  numerous  worics  which  is  given  by  Diogenes 
Laertiua  (ix.  46—49),  and  which,  as  Diogenes 
expressly  states,  contains  only  his  genuine  works. 
The  grammarian  Thrasyllua,  a  contemporary  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  azianged  them,  like  the  works  of 
Plato,  into  tetralogies.     The  importance  which 
was  attaehed  to  the  researches  of  Democritus  is 
evident  firom  the  fiict,  that  Aristotle  is  reported  to 
have  written  a  work  in  two  books  on  the  problems 
of  Democritus.    (Diog.  liaert  v.  26.)    His  woriu 
were  composed  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  though  not 
without  some  admixture  of  the  local  peculiarities  of 
Abdera.     (Philopon.  in  Aristoi,  d$  gtner.  et  cor- 
TMpt.  foL  7,  a. ;  Simplic  ad  Ari$toL  d$  Codo^  fol. 
150,  a. ;  Suid.  $,  v.  pwrfiis,)    They  are  neverthe- 
less nrach  praised  by  Cicero  on  account  of  the 
poetical  beauties  and  the  liveliness  of  their  style, 
and  are  in  this  respect  compared  even  with  the 
works  of  Plato.  (Oroen  van  Prinsterer,  /.  c ;  Cic. 
de  £Hv.  iL  64,  <20  Orat.  L  11,  OraL  20  ;  Dionys. 
de  Campot.  twr6.  24 ;  Plut.  ^pox  v.  7,  p.  683.) 
Pyrrbon  is  said  to  have  imitated  his  style  (Euseb. 
Praqx  £vang.  xiv.  6),  and  even  Timon  praises  it, 
and  calls  it  ir^ippopa.  koX  dfi^poor  A^x^>  (I^og. 
Laert.   ix.  40.)      Unfortunately,  not  one  of  his 
works  hsu  come  down  to  us,  and  the  treatise  which 
we  possess  under  his  name  is  considered  spurious. 
Callimacbus  wrote  glosses  upon  his  works  and  made 
a  list  of  them  (Suid.  «.  v.) ;  but  they  must  have 
be«n  lost  at  an  eariy  time,  since  even  Simplicius 
does  not  i^pear  to  have  read  them  (Papencordt,  de 
Aiamioorum  doUrina,  p.  22),  and  since  compara- 
tivel/  few  fragments  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
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tiiehe  fiagnients  refer  more  to  ethics  than  to  physi- 
cal matters.  There  is  a  very  oood  collectim  of 
these  fragmoits  by  F.  O.  A.  Mullach,  **  Democriti 
Abderitae  opemm  fragmenta,**  Berlin,  1843,  8vo. 
Besides  this  woik,  which  contains  also  daborate 
dissertations  cm  the  life  and  writings  of  Democritus, 
the  student  may  consult — 1.  Burchaidt,  Comment. 
erii.de  Democriti  demutbui  pkilo$opkiayin  two  ^To- 
gxams,  Minden,  1 830  and  1 839, 4to.  2.  Bnrchardt, 
Fragmente  der  Moral  dee  DemokriL,  Minden,  1834, 
4to.  3.  Heimsoth,  DemocriU  de  amma  doetrina, 
Bonn,  1835,  8vo.  4.  H.  Stephanns,  Poeeie  PkUoe. 
p.  156,  &c  5.  OreUi,  Opuec.  Graee.  Sent.  i.  p. 
91,  &c  Concerning  the  spurious  works  and  letters 
of  Democritus,  see  Fabric.  BibL  (7r.  L  p.  683,  &C., 
ii.  pp.  641,  639,  iv.  p.  833,  &c 

The  philosophy  of  Democritns  has,  in  modem 
times  been  the  subject  of  much  investigation.  He- 
gel (rorlesm»g.Ub.Ge»eLd.Fkiloe.i.  p.  Z79,&c) 
treats  it  very  briefly,  and  does  not  attach  much 
importance  to  it.  The  most  minute  investigations 
concerning  it  are  those  of  Hitter  (Oeeok  d.  Pkiioe, 
L  p.  559),  Brandis  {Khein.  Mue.  iii  p.  133,  &C., 
and  Geeck.  der  GrieeL  «.  Rom.  PHloe.  I  p.  294, 
&.e.\,  Petersen  (Hieior.  Fkiiog.  Studien.  i.  p.  22, 
&c),  Papencordt  {Atomicorum  doetrima)^  and  Mul- 
lach (/L  &  pp.  373—4)9). 

It  was  Democritus  who,  in  his  numerous  vnrit^ 
ings,  carried  out  Leucippus^s  theory  of  atoms,  and 
especially  in  his  observations  on  nature.  These 
atomists  undertook  the  task  of  proving  that  the 
quantitative  rektions  of  matter  were  its  original 
characteristics,  and  that  its  qualitative  iek£ons 
were  something  secondary  and  derivative,  and  of 
thus  doing  away  with  the  distinotien  between 
matter  and  mind  or  power.  (Brandis,  Lcf,  294.) 
In  order  to  avoid  the  difficulties  connected  with 
the  snpposition  of  primitive  matter  with  definite 
qualities,  vrithout  a^bnitting  the  coming  into  exist- 
ence and  annihilation  as  realities,  and  without 
giving  up,  as  the  Eleatic  philosophers  did,  the 
reality  of  variety  and  its  changes,  the  atomists 
derived  all  definiteness  of  phaenomena,  both  phy- 
sical and  mental,  from  elementary  particles,  the 
infinite  number  of  which  were  homogeneous  in 
quality,  but  heterogeneous  in  form.  This  made  it 
necessary  for  them  to  establish  the  reiUity  oi  a 
vacuum  or  space,  and  of  motion.  (Brandis,  L  e. 
p.  303,  &c)  Motion,  thev  said,  is  the  eternal  and 
necessary  consequence  of  the  original  variety  of 
atoms  in  the  vacuum  or  space.  AH  phaenomena 
arise  from  the  infinite  variety  of  the  form,  order,  and 
position  of  the  atoms  in  forming  combinations.  It 
is  impossible,  they  add,  to  derive  this  supposition 
from  any  higher  principle,  for  a  beginning  of  the 
infinite  is  inconceivable.  (Aristot.  de  Generat. 
Ankn.  iL  6,  p.  742,  b.  20,  ed.  Bekker;  Brandis, 
^  0.  p.  309,  &C.)  The  atoms  are  impenetrable^ 
and  therefore  o£kr  resistance  to  one  another.  This 
creates  a  swinging,  world-producing,  and  whirling 
motion.  (This  reminds  us  of  the  joke  in  the  Clouds 
of  Aristophanes  about  the  god  ^ivos  \\  Now  as 
similars  attract  one  another,  there  arise  in  that 
motion  real  things  and  beings,  that  is,  combinations 
of  distinct  atoms,  which  sUll  continue  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  the  vacuum.  The  first 
cause  of  all  existence  is  neceeeityy  that  is,  the  neces- 
sary predestination  and  necessary  succession  of 
cause  and  effect  This  they  called  cJlonce,  in  oj^kh 
sition  to  the  vdvs  of  Anaxagoras.  But  it  does  the 
highest  honour  to  the  mind  of  Democritus,  that  he 
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made  the  ditoonery  of  axttief  the  highest  object 
of  scientific  invettigatioiii.  He  once  said,  that  he 
preferred  the  diacoTery  of  a  true  caoae  to  the  poe- 
aention  of  the  kiogdom  of  Peitia.  (Dionya.  Aiez. 
op,  Euteb.  Praep.  Evamg,  zir.  27.)  We  mnat  not, 
therefore,  take  tiie  word  chance  ijvxfi)  in  ita  tii1> 
gar  acceptation.  (Brandia,  /L  c  p.  819.)  Aiittotle 
understood  Democritoa  rightly  in  tiiia  respect 
{Phyi,  AutcttU.  ii.  4,  p.  196.  11;  Simplic.  foL  74), 
as  he  generally  valued  him  highly,  and  often  says 
of  him,  that  he  had  thought  on  idl  subjects,  search- 
ed after  the  first  causes  of  phaenomena,  and  endea- 
voured to  find  definitions.  (De  Cfenerat  et  CompL 
L  2,  8,  Mdt^  Af.  4,  PJ^.  il  2,  p.  194,  20,  de 
Part  Amm,  i.  p.  642,  26.)  The  only  thing  for 
which  he  censures  him,  is  a  disregard  for  teleolog»- 
cal  rehitions,  and  the  want  of  a  oomprehensiye  sjra- 
t«n  of  induction.  {DeRe$pir,  4,  de  OtneraL  Amm, 
T.  8.)  Democritus  himself  called  the  common  no> 
tion  of  chance  a  cover  of  human  ignorance  (irp&^ 
wuf  t^iifi  dyofns),  and  an  invention  of  those  who 
were  too  idle  to  think.  (Dionys.  <^  EmA,  Proep, 
Eeong.  xiv.  27;  Stob.  Edog.  EOu  p.  344.) 

Besides  the  infinite  number  of  atoms  existing  in 
infinite  space,  Democritus  also  supposed  the  exist- 
ence  of  an  infinite  number  of  worida,  some  of  which 
resembled  one  another,  while  others  diflfered  firom 
one  another,  and  each  of  these  worids  was  kept 
together  as  one  thing  by  a  sort  of  shell  or  skin. 
He  derived  the  four  dements  from  the  form  of  the 
atoms  predominating  in  each,  from  their  quali^, 
and  their  relations  of  magnitude.  In  deriving  in- 
dividual things  from  atoms,  he  mainly  considered 
the  qualities  of  wann  and  cold.  The  warm  or  fire- 
like he  took  to  be  a  combination  of  fine,  spheric, 
and  very  movable  atoms,  aa  opposed  to  the  cold 
and  moist.  His  mode  of  proceeding,  however, 
was,  first  carefully  to  observe  and  describe  the 
phaenomena  themselves,  and  then  to  attempt  his 
atomistic  explanation,  whereby  he  essentially  ad- 
vanced the  loiowledge  of  nature.  (Papencordt,  L  e. 
p.  45,  ftc;  Brandia,  21  &  p.  327.)  He  derived  the 
soul,  Uie  origin  of  life,  consdouaness,  and  thought, 
from  the  finest  fire-atoms  (Aristot  de  Amm,  i.  2, 
ed.  Trendelenburg);  and  in  connexion  with  this 
theory  he  made  very  profound  physiological  inves- 
tigations. It  was  for  this  reason  that,  according 
to  him,  the  soul  while  in  the  body  acquires  percep- 
tiona  and  knowledge  by  corporeal  contact,  and  that 
it  is  affected  by  heat  and  ciud.  The  sensuous  per- 
ceptions themselves  were  to  him  affections  of  the 
organ  or  of  the  subject  perceiving,  dependent  on 
the  changes  of  bodily  condition,  on  the  difference 
of  the  organs  and  their  quality,  on  air  and  light. 
Hence  the  diflferenoea,  «.  ^.,  of  taste,  colour,  and 
temperature,  are  only  conventional  (Sezt.  &npir. 
adff.  Afatk.  vii.  135),  the  real  cause  of  those  differ- 
ences being  in  the  atoms. 

It  was  very  natural,  therefore,  that  Democritus 
described  even  the  knowledge  obtained  by  sensuous 
perception  as  obscure  (o-irordyy  Kpttruf),  A  dear 
and  pure  knowledge  is  only  that  which  haa  refer- 
ence  to  the  true  principles  or  the  true  nature  of 
things,  that  is,  to  the  atoms  and  space.  But 
knowledge  derived  firom  reason  was,  in  his  opinion, 
not  specmcally  diffisrent  from  that  acquired  through 
the  senses ;  for  conception  and  reflection  were  to 
him  only  effects  of  impressions  made  upon  the 
senses ;  and  Aristotle,  tnerefore,  expressly  states, 
that  Democritus  did  not  consider  mind  as  some- 
thing peculiar,  or  aa  a  power  distinct  from  the  soul 
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or  sensoons  perception,  but  that  he  riHiJJuii 

knowledge  derived  from  reason  to  be  teamam 

perceptions.  (/>s^imii.L2.  p.4(M,27.)    Apsnr 

and  higher  knowledge  whidi  be  opposed  to  the 

obscure  knowledge  obtained  throogh  the  aediiB 

of  the  senses,  must  therefore  have  been  to  Ins  a 

kind  of  sensation,  that  is,  a  direct  peneptiiB  if 

the  atoma  and  of  space.     For  this  leassD  he  s»> 

sumed  the  three  criteria  {itptHipm) :  a.  PhaeB»> 

mena  as  criteria  for  discovering  thai  whidi  ii  Ui- 

den :   b.  Thought  as  a  criterion  of  inweatigaika; 

and  e.  Assertions  as  criteria  of  dcaoes.  (SesL 

Emp.a<fo.  Afo^vil  140;   Brandia,  L  e.  p.  SK) 

Now  as  Democritus  acknowledged  the  nneertusty 

of  perceptions,  and  as  he  was  anaUe  to  eslabU  s 

higher  and  purely  spiritual  source  of  kaowkdy  ai 

distinct  from  peroeptions,  we  often  find  hia  em- 

pUining  that  all  human  knowledge  is  aaootBHi, 

that  in  general  eithor  nothing  ia  abeolBtdy  ttae, 

or  at  least  not  dear  to  us  (OifXar,  Azistet  Jfayi. 

r.  5),  that  our  senses  grope  about  in  the  dak 

(aeiintf  iMeMoost,  Cic  Acad,  iv.  10,  2S),  snd  te 

all  our  views  and  opinions  are  subjective,  sad  emm 

to  us  only  like  something  epidonie,  as  it  wtH, 

with  the  air  which  we  brE»the.    (SezL  Enip.  sAi. 

Maik,  viL  136, 137,  viil  827,  ^JTw^  I  213; 

Diog.  Laert.  ix.  72,  ^tp  8*  oWw  O^cr,  h  fidf 

y^  ii  dXi^noL,  which  Cicero  trwnahtea  ia  ginfadt 

verikttan  earn.) 

In  his  ethiod  philosophy  Demoeritns  csMMiael 
the  acquisition  df  peace  of  mind  (cd^fik)  as  tke 
end  and  ultimate  object  of  our  actiosiL  (Piif. 
Laert.  ix.  45 ;  Cicde  Fm,  v.  29.)  Tb»  pwe, 
this  tranquillity  of  the  mind,  and  fieedas  bm 
fear  {^6€os  and  8cMnSa^uir(a)  and  Trsmwi^  is  As 
but  and  feirest  fruit  of  philoeoiuucal  iaqrav. 
Many  of  his  ethical  writings  had  refrtcnee  t»  tUi 
idea  and  its  establishment,  and  the  fi^^fttw^  i»- 
lating  to  this  quesUon  are  frdl  of  the  meet  gaaae 
practical  wisdom.  Abstinenoe  firom  too  anay  m- 
cupations,  a  steady  oonsidecation  of  oae\  eva 
powers,  which  prevents  onr  attempting  that  whidi 
we  cannot  accomplish,  modeimtion  in  umspeiitj  sad 
misfintune,  were  to  1dm  the  prindpal  means  if  a^ 
quiring  the  tdOvfiia,  The  noUeat  and  pvreal  eM- 
eal  tendency,  lastly,  is  manifetf  ia  ha  views  sa 
virtue  and  on  good.  Truly  piona  and  befated  \j 
the  sods,  he  says,  are  only  those  who  hale  that 
whi<£  is  wrong  {Boots  dx^r  ri  dfcgstr).  Th> 
purest  joy  and  the  truest  happiness  are  ody  Ae 
fruit  of  ue  higher  mental  activity  exerted  ia  Ar 
endeavour  to  understand  the  natnre  of  thi^g^  d 
the  peace  of  mind  arising  from  good  actiHtt,  sad 
of  a  clear  consdence.   (Brandia,  I  &  p.  337.) 

The  titles  of  the  works  which  iht  bdcxdIs  as- 
cribed to  Democritus  may  be  fooad  in  Diii|iBis 
LaSrtius.  We  find  among  them  :  I.  Weiis  d 
ethics  and  practical  philoaophy.  2.  On 
science.  3.  On  mathemadoa  and 
4.  On  music  and  poetry,  oo  rbytfam  and 

beauty  (Bod^  Cfetek,  der  HtOen,  Xlf  lit 

24,  &C.),  and  on  Homer;    5.  Works  of  a 

and  grammatical  nature ;  for  Demomtaa  is  aw  «f 

the  earliest  Greek  philosophets  that  asade  langaMt 

the  subject  of  his  investigatiooa.  (Lerseh,  j|wii 

phUoeopkie  der  AUem^  i.  p.  IS,  &c.}    6L  Weeks  m 

medicine,    7.  On  agricnltnie*     8.  Oa 

9.   On  myllioI(wy,  history,  ftc      He  ! 

occupied  himself  with  sncceas,  widi 

and  Vitrurius  iPra^,  Sk.  vii;  eonp 

90)  ascribes  to  him  oertun  invcntioasafBr 
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tbe  art  of  uching.  He  it  alio  taid  to  hare  pot* 
■ened  8  knowledge  of  penpectiTe.  Two  works 
on  tactici  (Tarrur^y  md  'Ow\ofiaxuc6p)  are  ascribed 
to  him,  apparently  from  a  confiisioD  of  bis  name 
with  that  oif  Damocritus.  (Fabric.  BUU,  Chraec  iv. 
p.  343 ;  Mallach,  L  c  pp.  9^—1 59.)       [A.  S.] 

DEMCCRITUS  (Anfudc^iToi).  1.  Of  Ephesus, 
wrote  works  on  the  Ephesian  temple  and  the  town 
ofSamothrace.  (Diog.  Laert  ix.  49.)  A  frag- 
ment of  his  is  preserved  in  Athenaens.  (ziL  p. 
525.) 

2.  A  PfaUonic  philosopher,  who  wrote  commen- 
taries on  PUto^s  Phaedon  and  Alciluades  I.  (For* 
phyr.  ViL  Plot  20  ;  Syrian,  ad  ArittoL  MeU^ 
xil.  p.  59 ;  Ruhnken,  Di$$erL  PkiloL  de  Vila  et 
SerifC  l/mgtiny  §  4.) 

3.  Of  Sicyon,  is  recommended  by  Gcero  to  the 
proconnil  A.  AUienus  (ad  Fam,  ziii.  78),  as  a 
h^ly  educated  man.  [L.  S.] 

DEMO'DAMAS  (AiiMoSd^f)*  o^  Miletus  or 
Halicamassos,  is  called  Seleud  9t  AnHocki  duae  by 
Pliny.  (H.  N.  tI  16.)  He  appears  to  have  writ- 
ten a  geographical  work  on  Asia,  fitnn  which  Pliny 
derived  great  assistance.  He  is  mentioned  also  by 
Stephanns  Byxantius  (a.  v.  "Arrtaovi),  and  is  nro- 
haJiAy  the  same  as  the  Demodamas  who  according 
to  Athenaens  (xv.  p.  682)  vrrote  a  vroric  on  Hali- 
oamassas.    (vtpl  *AKacapfaff<rw.)  [L>  S.] 

DEMC/DOCUS  (Aiiiidioitos),  1.  The  fiunous 
bard  of  the  Odyssey,  who  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  heroic  ages  delighted  the  guests  of  king  Al- 
cinoUs  during  their  repast  by  singing  about  the  feats 
of  the  Greeks  at  Troy,  of  the  love  of  Ares  and 
Aphrodite,  and  of  the  wooden  horse.  (Od,  viii.  62, 
&C.,  xiii.  27.)  He  is  also  mentioned  as  the  bard 
who  advised  Agamemnon  to  guard  Clytaenmestra, 
ind  to  expose  Aegisthus  in  a  desert  ishmd.  (Od. 
ii.  267  ;  Enstath.  cu/ ^om.  p.  1466.)  Enstathins 
lescribes  him  as  a  Laconian,  and  as  a  pupil  of  Au- 
^medes  and  Perimedes  of  Argos.  He  adds  that 
le  won  the  price  at  the  Pythian  games  and  then 
ollowed  Agamenmon  to  Mycenae.  One  story 
nakes  Odysseus  recite  Demodocus*s  song  about  the 
lestruction  of  Troy  during  a  contest  in  Tyrrhenia. 
Ptolem.  Heph.  7.)  On  the  throne  of  Apollo  at 
^.myclae,  Demodocus  was  represented  playing  to 
he  dance  of  the  Phaeacians.  (Paus.  iiL  18.  |  7.) 
jater  writers,  who  look  upon  this  mythical  min- 
trel  as  an  historkal  person,  describe  him  as  a  nap 
ive  of  Corcyra,  and  as  an  aged  and  blind  singer 
Ov.  lb.  272),  who  composed  a  poem  on  the  de- 
traction of  Troy  (*IA/ov  ir^^diKrit),  and  on  the 
larriage  of  Hephaestus  and  Aphrodite.  (Plut.  de 
ims,  3  ;  Eudoc.  p.  407  ;  Phot.  Bibl.  p.  152.  ed. 
iekker.)  Plutarch  (</«  Flmm.  18)  refers  even  to 
le  first  book  of  an  epic  poem  on  the  expbits  of 
[eradea.  ('HpcucAfla.)  But  all  such  statements 
«  fribuloas  ;  and  if  there  existed  any  poems  under 
Ls  name,  they  were  certainly  fbigeries. 
2.  A  companion  and  friend  of  Aeneas,  who  iras 
tiled  by  Halestts.  (Viig.  Am.  x.  413.)  [L.  &] 
DEMO'DOCUS  {Aii/MoKos).  1.  Among  the 
alogoes  bearing  the  name  of  Phto  there  is  one 
ititled  Demodocus,  from  the  person  addressed 
lerein  ;  but  whether  this  Demodocus  is  the  friend 
Socrates,  and  fiither  of  Theeges,  who  is  intro* 
iced  aa  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  dialogue 
beftgea,  ia  uncertain.  But  the  dialogue  Demodo- 
is  ia  now  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  a 
brication  of  a  late  sophist  or  rhetorician.  (C  F. 
ermann,  Sjj^tltm  der  FlaUm,  PkUot.  I  p.  414,  &c) 
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2.  One  of  the  Athenian  generdi,  who  com- 
manded a  fleet  in  the  Hellespont,  and  in  the 
spring  of  B.  c.  424,  recovered  the  town  of  Antan- 
rus.  (Thnc  iv.  75.)  Another  person  of  this  nan^ 
is  mentioned  by  Polybins.  (v.  95.)         [L.  S.] 

DEMO'DOCUS  (Ai)Au(Sof(er)  of  Lerw,  the  au- 
thor of  four  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
containing  bitter  attacks  upon  the  Chians,  Cappa- 
dodans,  and  Cilicians.  (Brunck,  Anal,  ii.  56; 
Jacobs,  iL  56,  xiiL  698.)  He  is  mentioned  by 
AristoUe.  (Etkic  Niam.  vii.  9. )  [P.  S.] 

DEMO'DOCUS  (Aiyi^Mcof),  a  physician  of 
Crotona.   [DsMocsnas.] 

DEMO'LEON  (AfifnoXimp).  There  are  four 
mythical  beings  of  this  name,  a  centaur  (Ov.  MeL 
xii.  355,  &C.),  a  son  of  Phrixus  and  Chaldope 
(Hygin.  FoIk  14),  a  son  of  Antenor  and  Theano, 
who  was  shun  by  Achilles  (Hom.  IL  xx.  394),  and 
a  son  of  Hippasns,  who  was  slain  by  Paris.  (Quint 
Smym.  x.  119,  &c)  [L.  &] 

DEMOLEUS,  a  Greek,  who  had  been  slain  by 
Aeneas,  and  whose  coat  of  mail  was  ofiered  by 
him  as  a  prise  in  the  games  which  he  celebrated 
in  Sicily.    (Viig.  ^«i.  v.  258,  &c.)        [L.S.] 

DEMON  (Ai^iwr).  1.  The  author  of  an 
Atthis  {"Ardls),  or  a  history  of  Attica,  agamst 
which  Philochorus  wrote  his  Atthis,  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  Demon  lived  either  shortly 
before  or  at  the  time  of  Philochorus.  (Plut.  Tie$, 
1 9,  23  ;  Athen.  iil  p.  96 ;  Snid.  i.v.  rprromtropct.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  as  the  author  of  a  work 
on  proverbs  {mpl  irapotfAtrntfy,  of  which  some 
fragments  are  still  extant,  (Steph.  s.  v.  Amititmi ; 
Harpocrat  s.  v.  Mvat^  ktlai^ ;  Hesych.  t,  v» 
OtMubi ;  Photius,  passim ;  Suidas,  a.  v.  A^wcSop ; 
SchoL  ad  Aristopk  PImL  1003,  Atf.  302,  Ban.  442 ; 
Schol  ad  Ham.  Od.  xx.  301,  /t  xvi.  233  ;  tMi 
Pmd.  Nem.  vil  155,  ad  Ewy>.  Rhei.  248 ;  Zenob. 
Proverb,  v.  52 ;  ApostoL  vii.  44,  xiii.  86,  xvii  28, 
XX.  27  ;  Arsenius,  VioL  pp.  186,  463)  and  of  a 
work  on  sacrifices  (irtpl  dvat&v ;  Harpocrat.  $,  v, 
wpoKtitna).  The  fragments  of  the  works  of  Demon 
are  collected  in  Siebelis  Pkamodemm  {Demtmii^ 
aUodemi  «t  iMn)  'ArtfOMr  «t  nl^.  Fra^.^  Leip- 
xig,  1812.  (See  emedally  p.  vii  &c.,  apd  p.  17« 
&&,  and  in  Cand  Th.  Mdller,  FragnLHitL  Grate, 
p.  378,  &C.    Comp.  p.  IxxxviL  &c) 

2.  Of  the  demos  of  Paeania  in  Attica,  was  a 
son  of  Demosthenes*s  sister,  and  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  orator;  he  belonged,  like  his  great 
kinsnuui,  to  the  anti-Macedonian  party.  When, 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Demosthenes  was 
still  in  exile  and  tried  to  rouse  tlie  Greeks  to  a 
vigorous  resbtance  against  the  Macedonians,  De- 
mon proposed  a  decree  to  recall  him.  It  was 
joyfully  passed  by  the  Athenians,  and  Demosthe- 
nes returned  in  triumph.  (Plut  Demodk.  27  ; 
Athen.  viiL  p.  341,  xiiL  p.  598,  where  a  son  of 
his,  Phrynion,  is  mentioned.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMONASSA  (Aiyufrnnra).  1.  The  wife  of 
Irus,  and  mother  of  Eurydamas  and  Eurytion* 
(Hygin.  Fa5.  14  ;  ApoUon.  Rhod.  L  74.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Amphiaraus  and  Eriphyle, 
was  the  wife  of  Thersander,  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  Tisamenus.  (Paus.  iil  15w  §  6,  ix. 
5.  $  8.) 

8.  The  mother  of  Aegialus  by  Adrastus.  (Hy- 
gin- Fab.  71.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMO^NAX  (Aitfu^),  the  most  distinguish- 
ed of  those  who  attempted  to  revive  the  cynical 
doctrines  in  the  aeeond  eentuy  of  the  Christian 
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aera.    He  prolnbly  lived  in  the  time  of  Hadriim, 
though  the  exact  date  of  his  birth  and  death  is 
unknown.  We  owe  our  knowledge  of  his  character 
tt  Lucian,  who  has  painted  it  in  the  most  glowing 
colours,  representmg  him  at  almost  perfectly  wise 
and  good.    He  adds  that  he  has  written  an  ac- 
count of  Demonax,  *^  in  order  that  the  young  who 
wish  to  apply  to  the  study  of  philosophy  may  not 
be  obliged  to  confine  themseWes  to  exam]des  firom 
antiquity,  but  may  derive  from  his  life  also  a  model 
for  their  imitation.**  Of  his  friends  the  best  known 
to  us  was  Epictetus,  who  appears  to  have  exercised 
considerable  influence  in  the  direction  of  his  mind. 
By  birth  a  Cyprian,  he  removed  to  Athens,  and 
there  joined  the  Cynical  school,  chiefly  from  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  Diogenes,  whom  he  con- 
sidered the  most  £uUiful  representative  of  the  life 
and  virtues  of  Socrates.    He  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  fr«e  from  the  austerity  and  moroseness 
of  the  sect,  though  he  valued  their  indifference  to 
external  things ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  he  con- 
tributed anytbing  more  to  the  cause  of  sdenoe  than 
the  original  Cynics.  His  popnlari^  at  Athens  was 
BO  great,  that  people  vied  with  each  other  for  the 
honour  of  offering  him  bread,  and  even  boys  shewed 
their  respect  by  large  donations  of  apples.     He 
contracted  some  odium  by  the  freedom  with  which 
he  rebuked  vice,  and  he  was  accused  of  neglecting 
sacrifice  and  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.    To  these 
charges  he  returned  for  answer,  that  **  he  did  not 
sacrifice  to  Athena,  because  she  could  not  want  his 
offerings,**  and  that  **  if  the  mysteries  were  bad, 
no  one  ought  to  be  initiated ;  if  good,  they  should 
be  divulged  to  everybody,** — the  first  of  which  re- 
plies is  symptomatic  of  that  vague  kind  of  Deism 
which  used  so  generally  to  conceal  itself  under  an 
affectation  of  reverence  for  the  popnkr  gods.     He 
never  married,  though  Epictetus  bemd  him  to  do 
so,  but  was  met  by  the  request  that  his  wife  might 
be  one   of   EpictetU8*s    daughtersi,    whose    own 
bachelor  life  was  not  very  consistoit  wiUi  his 
uifHng  the  duty  of  giving  birdi  to  and  educating 
children.    This  and  other  anecdotes  of  Demonax 
recorded  by  Lucian,  shew  him  to  have  been  an 
amiable,  good-humoured  man,  leading  probably  a 
happy  lifi^  beloved  and  respected  by  those  about 
him,  and  no  doubt  contrasting  fevourably  with 
others  who  in  those  times  called  themselves  votaries 
of  those  ancient  systems  which,  as  practical  guides 
of  life,  were  no  longer  necessary  in  a  world  to 
which  a  perfect  revmtion  had  now  been  given. 
[Crxscsns.]     Demonax  died  when  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  was  buried  with  great  magni- 
ficence, though  he  had  declared  it  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  to  him  if  his  body  were  thrown  to  the 
dogs.     (Lucian,  Demotuut;   Brucker,  Hid,  CrU. 
Phil,  per.  ii.  paw  1.  2. 6.)  [0.  E.  L.  C.]« 

DEMONrCE  (At^ftoy/in?),  a  daughter  of  Agenor 
and  Epicaste,  who  became  by  Ares  the  mother  of 
Euenus,  Molus,  Pylus,  and  Thestius.  (ApoUod.  i. 
7.  §  7.)  Hesiod  {ap,  ScioL  ad  Horn.  II,  xiv.  200} 
calls  her  Demodoce.  [L.  S.] 

DEMON  reus  (AnfuJviicor),  an  Athenian  co- 
mic poet  of  the  new  comedy,  of  whom  one  fras- 
ment  is  preserved  by  Athenaens  (ix.  p.  410,  d.), 
who  gives  'AxcAsayios  as  the  title  of  the  play ;  but 
perhaps  it  should  rather  be  *AxcA^.  (Meineke, 
Frag,  Com,  O'raee,  i.  p.  492,  iv.  p.  570.)  [P.  S.] 
DEMO'PHANES(AiiAio^i^r),  of  Megafepolis, 
•  Platonic  philosopher,  and  a  disciple  of  Arceailaa. 
(Plirt.  Phiiopoem,  L)    He  and  Eodemns  were  the 
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chief  pers(ms  who  delivered  Megalopolis  tna  l^ 
tyranny  of  Aristodemoa,  and  also  aaaisted  Ansm 
in  abolishing  tyranny  at  Sicyon.  For  a  tiae  tky 
were  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  itue 
of  Cyrene,  and  Phih^ioemen  in  his  yooth  hsd  «■ 
joyed  their  friendship.  (Polyb.  x.  25.)  [L  Sl] 
DEMOPHILUS.  [DAMOPHILU8.] 
DEM0PH1LUS(Ai|H;^mAm).  l.Tbensf 
Ephorus,  was  an  historian  in  the  time  of  Akaa- 
der  the  Great  He  continued  his  &tber*s  ]m»m 
by  adding  to  it  the  history  of  the  Sacred  Wir 
firam  the  taking  of  Delphi  and  the  pfaader^  Bft 
temple  by  Philomelns  the  Phodaa,  e.  c  3S7. 
(Diod.  xvi  14 ;  Snid.  «.  v,  "E^cvwos,  wberet^i^ 
should  be  read  for't^nms ;  Atben.  vi  pi  23^  i; 
SchoL  Hom.  77.  xiiL  301 ;  VoasiiHy  dg  HitLGmt, 
Pb  98,  ed.  Westermann.) 

2.  An  Athenian  conuc  poet  of  the  new  cmtdj* 
The  only  mention  of  him  is  in  the  Pnlogiie  te  it 
Atinoria  of  Plautua,  who  saya,  Uat  hs  jkj  is 
taken  from  the  'Opay6s  of  DemophOiu,  w.  10-13| 

**  Huic  nomen  Graece  est  Oni^oa  Fabdtoe. 
Demophiha  scripiit,  Marciia  vortit  bBhaR. 
Asinariam  volt  esae,  si  per  voa  Beet 
Inest  lepoa  ludusque  in  hac  Comoedia.** 
Meineke  observea  that,  judging  fram  the  *kps 
ludusque**  of  the  Asmarioy  we  luive  no  need  te  n- 
gret  the  loss  of  the  'Oi^s.  (MeiDcke,  J^wf,  Cm. 
Gfxuc  L  p.  491.) 

S.  A  Pythagorean  pbilosopber,  of  whose  fu- 
sonal  history  nothing  is  known.  He  vrtte  a 
work  entitled  0iov  3^ptfrei«,  treating  «f  ptartin! 
ethics,  parts  of  which  are  still  extant,  ia  the  ktm 
of  a  selection,  entitled  ypttfuitd  rf»iMn(^iaia,  tnm 
which  we  may  infer  that  the  whole  wo^  bwI 
have  been  of  the  highest  order  of  excelkBee.  TV 
extant  portion  of  it  waa  fint  printed  by  Lsas 
Holstemus  in  his  collection  of  toe  ancient  viistn 
on  practical  morals,  Rome,  1638, 8va,  Lifd.  ftt. 
1639, 12ma;  then  by  Gale,  in  kia  Opnc  U$A^ 
Cant  1670,  8vo.,  Amst  1688,  8va,  also  vitk  w 
Oxford  edition  of  Maximns  Tyiins,  1677,  l^a, 
and  with  WeUtein*s  Epictetus,  Amst  1754,  ]2m^ 
in  a  separate  form  by  J.  Swedbexg,  Stadhtla. 
1682,  8vo.,  and  more  correctly  by  I.  A.  Scte» 
Lips.  1754,  8V0.,  and  lastly  by  J.  C.  OieQi,  is  kb 
OpuK,  Grace.  Vet  SaOenL  Uft,  1819, 8iu  [P.Sl] 

DEMO'PHILUS,  artiata.  1.  Of  Emea,  a 
painter,  who  flourished  abost  &  c  424,  «m  mi 
by  some  to  have  been  the  teadier  of  Zeaxia  (F& 
XXXV.  9.  a.  36.  §  2 ;  Zbuxu.) 

2.  An  architect  of  little  note,  wrote  Ptmmftt 
J^ymmetriantm.  (Vitmv.  vii.  Prrni/,  |  It)  ^ 
also  Damophilus.  [P.  5.] 

DE'MOPHON  or  DEMOPHOON  {A^^ 
or  Aq^MN^^Mr).  1.  The  youngest  son  of  Cdnssai 
Metaneira,  who  was  entrusted  to  the  care  if  D^ 
meter.  He  grew  up  under  her  withovt  any  basa 
food,  being  fed  by  the  goddesa  with  her  eva  aaft, 
and  ambrosia.  Daring  the  iqght  slke  used  ta  jkn 
him  in  fire  to  secure  to  him  etenal  yeath ;  fest 
once  she  was  observed  by  Metaneira,  who  disivW 
the  goddess  by  her  cries,  and  the  child  Dfy>w 
was  consumed  by  the  fiamea.  (ApoUod.  i  iw  §  1; 
Ov.  Fost  iv.  512,  &c  ;  Hygin.  /«&.  l47  ;  fi^ 
Ifymn,  in  Cer,  234.) 

2.  A  son  of  Theaena  and  Phaedia,  and  brtfhrr 
of  Acamas.  (Diod.  iv.  62;  Hygin.  F^  41) 
According  to  Pindar  (op.  PUtL  T%a,  28),  he  vm 
the  son  of  Theseua  by  Antiopa.  He  aooM^i^ 
the  Grieka  gainst  Traj  (Howf^  hoavve^  dvi 
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toot  mention  him),  and  there  eflfected  the  libemtion 
of  his  grandmother  Aethra,  who  waa  with  Helena 
as  a  akve.  (Pana.  z.  25.  §  2.)  According  to 
Plutarch  he  was  bebved  by  Laodice,  who  beomie 
by  him  the  mother  of  Manychos  or  Mnnytus 
whom  Aethra  brought  up  in  secret  at  Ilium.  On 
Demophon^  return  from  Troy,  Phyllis,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Thiacian  king  Sithon,  fell  in  love  with 
him,  and  he  consented  to  marry  her.  But,  before 
the  nuptials  were  celebrated,  he  went  to  Attica  to 
settle  his  affiurs  at  home,  and  as  he  tarried  loncer 
than  Phyllis  had  expected,  she  began  to  think  that 
she  was  forgotten,  and  put  an  end  to  her  life.  She 
was,  however,  metamorphosed  into  a  tree,  and  De- 
mophon,  when  he  at  last  returned  and  saw  what 
had  happened,  embraced  the  tree  and  pressed  it  to 
his  bosom,  whereupon  buds  and  leaves  immediately 
came  forth.  (Ov.  Ar.  Am,  iii.  38,  Heroid,  2 ;  Serv. 
ad  Virg,  Edog,  v.  10  ;  comp.  Hygin.  Fdb,  59.) 
Afterwards,  when  Diomedes  on  his  return  from  Troy 
was  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  without 
knowing  the  country  becan  to  ravage  it,  Demophon 
marched  out  against  the  invaders:  he  took  the 
Palladiom  from  them,  but  had  the  misfortune  to 
kill  an  Athenian  in  the  struggle.  For  this  murder 
he  was  summoned  by  the  people  of  Athens  before 
the  court  M  UaXKoSilif — the  first  time  that  a  man 
was  tried  by  that  court  (Pans.  L  28.  §  9.) 
According  to  Antoninus  Liberalis  (38)  Demophon 
assisted  de  Heracleidae  against  Eurystheus,  who 
fell  in  battle,  and  the  Heracleidae  received  from 
Demophon  settlements  in  Attica,  which  were  called 
the  tetrapolis.  Orestes  too  came  to  Athens  to  seek 
the  protection  of  Demophon.  He  arrived  during 
the  celebration  of  the  Anthesteria,  and  was  kindly 
received  ;  but  the  precautions  which  were  taken 
that  he  might  not  pollute  the  sacred  rights,  gave 
rise  to  the  second  day  of  the  festival,  which  was 
called  x^«'*  (Athen.  x.  p.  437  ;  Plut  Sympot,  ii.) 
Demophon  was  painted  in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi 
together  with  Helena  and  Aethra,  meditating  how 
he  might  liberate  Aethra.    (Pans.  i.  28.  §  9.) 

3.  A  companion  of  Aeneas,  who  was  killed  by 
Camilla.    (Virg.  J«».  xi.  675.)  [L.  S.J 

DE'MOPHON  (Aiy/«o^»y).  1.  One  of  the 
two  generals  sent  firom  AUiens  by  a  decree  of  the 
people,  according  to  Diodorus,  to  aid  the  Thebans 
who  were  in  arms  fer  the  recovery  of  the  Cadmeia. 
(Died.  zv.  26  ;  Wesseling,  ad  /be.)  This  account 
is  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  Deinarchus  (c. 
Dem,  p.  95),  who  mentions  a  decree  introduced 
by  Cephalus  to  the  above  effect.  Xenophon,  how- 
ever, says  that  the  two  Athenian  generals  on  the 
frontier  acted  on  their  own  responsibili^  in  aiding 
the  democratic  Thebans,  and  that  the  Athenians 
soon  after,  through  fear  of  Sparta,  put  one  of  them 
to  death,  while  uie  other,  who  fled  before  his  trial, 
was  banished.  (Xen.  UelL  t.  4.  §§  9,  10,  19  ; 
Pint.  Pehp.  14.) 

2.  A  soothsayer  in  Alexander's  army,  who 
warned  the  king  of  the  danger  to  which  his  life 
would  be  exposed  in  the  attack  which  he  was  on 
the  point  of  making  on  the  town  of  the  Malli,  b.  c 
326.  Alexander  is  said  to  have  rejected  the 
warning  contemptuously,  and  in  the  assault  he  had 
a  very  narrow  escape  firom  death.  (Died.  xvii.  93 ; 
Curt.  ix.  4 ;  comp.  Arr.  Anab.  vL  9,  &c  ;  Pint 
Alex.  63.)  [E.  E.] 

DEMOPTO'LEMUS  {Avfunrrd\§fws\  one  of 
he  suitors  of  Penelope,  slain  by  Odysseus  after 
his  return.  (Hom.  Od.  xxil  246, 266.)    [L.  S.] 
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DEMO'STHENES  (Ai)^to<;«tfni$),  son  of  Akis- 
thenes,  Athenian  geneml,  is  one  of  the  prominent 
characters  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  i^ 
pointed  in  the  sixth  year,  b.  c.  426,  to  the  com- 
mand with  Prodes  of  a  squadron  of  thirty  ships 
sent  on  the  annual  cruise  around  Peloponnesus. 
Their  first  important  efibrts  were  directed  against 
Leucas;  and  with  the  aid  of  a  large  force  of 
Acamanians,  Zacynthians,  CephaUenians,  and  Cor* 
cyraeans,  it  seemed  highly  probable  that  this  im- 
portant ally  of  Sparta  might  be  reduced.  And  the 
Acamanians  were  urgent  for  a  blockade.  Demo»- 
thenes,  however,  had  conceived,  from  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Messenians,  hopes  of  a  loftier  kind ; 
and,  at  the  risk  of  offending  the  Acamanians,  who 
presently  declined  to  co-operate,  sailed  with  these 
views  to  Naupactus.  The  Corcyraeans  had  also 
left  him,  but  he  still  persevered  in  his  project, 
which  was  the  reduction  of  the  Aetolians, — an 
operation  which,  once  effected,  would  open  the 
way  to  the  Phodans,  a  people  ever  well  disposed  to 
Athens,  and  so  into  Boeotia.  It  was  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  northern  Greece  might  thus  be  wholly 
detached  fi^nn  the  Spartan  alliance,  and  the  war 
be  made  strictly  Peloponnesian.  The  success  of 
the  first  move  in  this  phm  depended  much  on  the 
aid  of  certain  allies  among  the  Oxolian  Locrians, 
who  were  used  to  the  peculiar  warfiire  of  the  ene- 
my. These,  however,  were  remiss,  and  Demos- 
thenes, fearing  that  the  rumour  of  his  purpose 
would  rouse  uie  whole  Aetolian  nation,  advanced 
without  them.  His  fear  had  been  already  realized, 
and  as  soon  as  the  resources  of  his  aichery  were 
exhausted,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  this  re- 
treat the  loss  of  his  guide  rendered  even  more 
disastrous  than  might  have  been  expected  for  a 
force  of  heavy-armed  men  amidst  the  perpetual 
assaults  of  numerous  light  armed  enemies.  **  There 
was  every  kind  of  flight  and  destmction,^  says 
Thucydides,  **  and  of  300  Athenians  there  fell  120, 
a  loss  rendered  heavy  beyond  proportion,  through 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  this  particular  detach- 
menf    (Thuc.  iii  91,  94,  98 ;  Died.  xii.  60.) 

This,  however,  seemed  to  be  hardly  the  worst 
consequence.  The  Aetolians  sent  ambassadors  to 
Sparta,  to  ask  for  aid  to  reduce  Naupactus  ;  and 
received  under  the  command  of  Eurylochus  3000 
men-at-arms.  The  Oaolian  Locrians  were  overawed 
into  decided  alliance.  But  Naupactus  Demosthenes 
was  enabled  to  save  by  reinforcements  obtained 
on  uigent  entreaty  from  the  offended  Acamanians ; 
and  Eurrlochus  led  off  his  forces  for  the  present 
to  Calydon,  Pleuron,  and  Proschium.  Yet  this 
was  but  the  preliminary  of  a  more  important  move- 
ment The  Ambradots,  on  a  secret  understand- 
ing with  him,  advanced  with  a  huge  force  into 
the  country  of  their  andent  enemy,  the  Amphilo- 
chian  Argos  ;  they  posted  themselves  not  fer  from 
the  town,  at  Olpae.  Eurylochus  now  broke  up, 
and,  by  a  jndidous  route,  passing  between  the  town 
itself  and  Crenae,  where  the  Acamanians  had  as- 
sembled to  intercept  him,  effected  a  junction  with 
these  allies.  Presently,  on  the  other  hand,  De- 
mosthenes arrived  with  twenty  ships,  and  under 
his  conduct  the  final  engagement  took  place  at 
Olpae,  and  was  decided,  by  an  ambuscade  which 
he  planted,  in  fevour  of  the  Athenians  and  Acar- 
nanions.  An  almost  greater  advantage  was  gained 
by  the  compact  entei«d  into  with  Menedaeus,  the 
surviving  Spartan  officer,  fer  the  underhand  with- 
drawal of  uie  Peloponnesians.    And,  finally,  hav- 
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ing  heard  that  the  whole  remfuniDg  force  of  Am* 
bracia  wai  adyancing  in  support,  he  snoceeded 
further  in  waylaying  and  almost  exterminating  it 
in  the  battle  of  Idomene.  The  Athenians  receired 
a  third  part  of  the  spoils,  and  the  amount  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact,  that  the  share  of  Demos- 
thenes, the  only  portion  that  reached  Athens  in 
safety,  was  no  less  than  300  panoplies.  (Thac  iii. 
102,  105—114;  Diod.  xii.  60.) 

Demosthenes  might  now  safely  venture  home: 
and  in  the  next  year  he  was  allowed,  at  his  own 
request,  though  not  in  office,  to  accompany  Eury- 
meidon  and  Sophocles,  the  commanders  of  a  squadron 
destined  for  Sicily,  and  empowered  to  use  their 
services  for  any  object  he  chose  on  the  Peloponne- 
sian  coast.  They,  however,  would  not  hear  of  any 
delay,  and  it  was  only  by  the  chance  of  stress  of 
weather,  which  detained  the  fleet  at  Pylos,  his 
choice  for  his  new  design,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
effect  his  purpose.  The  men  themselves  while 
waiting,  took  the  &ncy  to  build  him  his  fort ;  and 
in  it  he  was  left  with  five  ships.  Here  he  was 
assailed  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  whom  the  news  had 
recalled  out  of  Attica,  and  from  Corcyra,  and  here 
with  great  spirit  and  success  be  defeated  their  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  place  on  the  sea  side.  The  arrival 
of  forty  Athenian  ships,  for  which  he  had  sent,  and 
their  success  in  makmg  their  way  into  the  harbour, 
reversed  his  position.  The  Lacedaemonians,  who 
in  their  siege  of  the  place  had  occupied  the  neigh- 
bouring island,  were  now  cut  off  and  blockaded, 
and  Sparta  now  humbled  herself  to  ask  for  peace. 
The  arrogance  of  the  people  blighted  this  promise ; 
and  as  the  winter  approached  it  became  a  question 
whether  the  whole  advantage  was  not  likely  to  be 
lost  by  the  escape  of  the  party.  Demosthenes, 
however,  was  devising  an  expedient,  when  joined 
or  rather,  in  fact,  superseded  by  Cleon  [Clbon], 
who  nevertheless  was  shrewd  enough  not  to  inter- 
fere, possibly  had  even  had  intimation  of  it  through- 
out. H  is  Aetolian  disaster  had  taught  him  the  vaJue 
of  light  and  the  weakness  of  heavy  arms.  Land- 
ing at  two  points  with  a  force  of  which  one-third 
only  were  full-armed,  by  a  judicious  distribution 
of  his  troops,  and  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  his  archers 
and  taigeteers,  he  effected  the  achievement,  then 
almost  incredible,  of  forcing  the  Spartans  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  (Thuc.  iv.  2 — 40 ;  Diod.  xiL 
61—63.) 

The  glory  of  this  success  was  with  the  vulgar 
given  to  Cleon,  yet  Demosthenes  must  have 
surely  had  some  proportion  of  it  He  was  pro- 
bably henceforth  in  general  esteem,  as  in  the 
Knights  of  Aristophanes,  coupled  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  the  city's  generals  with  the  high-bom 
and  influenUal  Nicias.  We  And  him  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (b.  c.  424)  commanding  with  Hippocrates 
in  the  operation  in  the  Megarid ;  possessing  him- 
self by  a  stratagem  of  the  Long  Walls  uniting 
Megara  to  Nisaea,  and  receiving  shortly  the  submis- 
sion of  Nisaea  itself,  though  bi^ed  by  the  advance 
of  Brasidas  in  the  main  design  on  Megara.  Soon 
after,  he  concerted  with  the  same  colleague  a  grand 
attempt  on  Boeotia.  On  a  fixed  day  Hippocrates 
was  to  lead  the  whole  Athenian  force  into  the 
south-eastern  frontier,  and  occupy  Delium,  while 
Demosthenes  was  to  land  at  Siphae,  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  democratic  party,  possess  himself  of  it 
and  of  Chaeroneia.  Demosthenes  with  this  view 
took  forty  ships  to  Naupactus,  and,  having  raised 
forces  in  Acamania,  sailed  for  Siphae.    But  either  | 
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he  or  Hippocrates  had  mistaken  iht  day;  tos 
arrival  was  too  earlj,  and  the  Boeotians,  vbo  W 
moreover  received  information  of  the  plot,  vci* 
enabled  to  bring  their  whole  fi>i«e  against  Dcaas- 
thenea,  andyet  be  in  time  to  meet  lus  coQeagBe  it 
Delium.  The  whole  design  was  thus  ovefthrswa, 
and  Demosthenes  was  further  disgraced  by  a  re- 
pulse in  a  descent  on  the  territory  of  Skyoa. 
(Thuc  iv.  66—74,  76,  77,  89,  101 ;  Died.  xn. 
66—69.) 

He  does  not  reappear  in  histtHy ,  except  aiMiif  ^ 
signatures  to  the  treatiet  of  the  tenth  year,  &  c  423 
(Thuc  V.  19, 24),  till  the  nineteenth,' b.g.  4 13.  Oa 
the  arrival  of  the  despatch  from  Nicias  giviag  sa  sc^ 
count  of  the  relief  of  Syracuse  hj  Gylif^ras,  he  mu 
appointed  with  Enrymedon  to  tha  conuDaBd  of  t^ 
reinforcements,  and,  while  the  latter  wvnt  at  ance 
to  Sicily,  he  remained  at  home  making  the  netdhl 
preparations.  Early  in  the  qning  be  set  ai  «i& 
six^-five  ships;  and  after  aoiDe  dekyi,  how  far 
avoidable  we  cannot  ny,  at  Aegina  and  Onyn, 
on  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus  and  of  Italy,  les^ 
Syracuse  a  little  too  late  to  prevent  the  fiat  mrd 
victory  of  the  besieged.  (Thuc.  tu.  16, 17,21^ 
26,  31,  33.  8S,  42.) 

The  details  of  this  conchiding  povtiaD  of  tbe 
Syracusan  expedition  cannot  be  given  in  a  life  sf 
Demosthenes.  His  advice,  on  his  arrival,  w»  t» 
make  at  once  the  utmort  use  of  Uieir  own  pCMcat 
strength  and  their  enemies*  conateniatian,  aad 
then  at  once,  if  they  £uled,  to  retam.  No  'samt' 
diate  conclusion  of  the  nm  eonld  be  expected 
without  the  recoveiy  of  the  bigb  ground  mnmsatf- 
ing  the  city,  Epipolae.  After  some  nnsiifrrsiM 
attempts  by  day,  Dem<wtbenea  devised  and  pet 
into  efiect  a  |^  for  an  attack,  with  the  ^Mk 
forces,  by  night.  It  was  at  first  signaDy  saeeets- 
ful,  but  the  tide  was  turned  by  the  zesistaBee  tf  s 
body  of  Boeotians,  and  the  victory  diaqged  U  a 
disastrous  defeat.  Demosthenes  now  coaBseOel 
an  immediate  departure,  either  to  Athens,  oc  H 
Nicias,  whose  professions  of  greater  acqaaiam 
with  the  intenud  state  of  the  besieged  giead[jr  a- 
fluenced  his  brother  generala,  really  bad  liwadi 
for  hope,  at  any  rate  from  their  ptesent  u^atkr 
position  tfi  the  safe  and  wh<^eaome  sitoadso  sf 
Thapsus.  Demosthenes  reasoned  in  vam:  fSbt 
ensued  the  fetal  delay,  the  retom  of  Oylippus  w«^ 
fresh  reinforcements,  the  late  consent  of  Nkiai  m 
depart,  and  the  infatuated  recal  of  it  on  the  ec^« 
of  the  moon,  the  first  defeat  and  the  seeaai  rf 
the  all-important  shipsw  In  the  latter 
ment  Demosthenes  had  the  chief  commaad, 
retained  even  in  the  hour  of  diaastc 
coolness  to  see  that  the  only  oonne 
was  at  once  to  make  a  frvah  attoapt  te  fapeak 
through  the  blockading  ships  and  force  their 
way  to  sea.  And  he  hi^  now  the  voice  'sf  Naas 
with  him :  the  army  itself  in  despoatioo 
In  the  subsequent  retreat  by  the  land, 
thenes  for  some  time  is  described  aunply  aa  f»^ 
operating  with  Nicias,  though  with  the 
command  of  the  second  and  rearward  di 


This,  on  the  sixth  day,  through  its  _ 
sure  to  the  enemy,  was  unaUe  to  keep  wf  «i<h 
the  other;  and  Demosthenes,  aa  in  hvi  peaitini 
was  natural,  looked  more  to  ifefcnoe  agBoti  dM 
enemy,  while  Nicias  thought  only  of 
treat.  The  consequenee  was  ihtX^  haring 
about  five  miles  and  a  half  bdund,  he  was  ^ 
rounded  and  driven  into  a  ploC  of  graoad 
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with  oliTet,  fenced  neariy  round  with  a  wall, 
where  he  waa  exposed  to  the  misailet  of  the  ene- 
my. Here  he  surrendered,  towards  erening,  on 
condition  of  the  lives  of  his  soldiers  being  spoored. 

His  own  was  not.     In  confinement  at  Syracuse 
Kicias  and  he  were  once  more  united,  and  were 
together  relieved  bj  a  speedy  death.    Such  was 
the  unworthy  decree  of  the  Syracusan  assembly, 
against  the  voice,  say  Diodonis  and  Plutarch,  of 
Uermocrates,  and  contrary,  says  Thucydides,  to 
the  wish  of  Oylippus,  who  coveted  the  glory  of 
conveying  the  two  great  Athenian  commanders  to 
Sparta.    (Thuc  vii  42—87 ;  Diod.  xiii.  10—33 ; 
Plut.  Nieias^  20-28.)    Timaeus,  adds  Plutarch,  re- 
lated that  Hermocrates  contrived  to  apprize  them  of 
the  decree,  and  that  they  fell  by  their  own  hands. 
I^emosthenes  may  be  characterized  as  an  unfortu- 
nate generaL    Had  his  fortune  but  equalled  his 
ability,  be  bad  achieved  perhaps  a  name  greater 
than  any  of  the  generals  of  his  time.   In  the  large- 
ness and  boldncM  of  his  designs,  the  quickness 
and  justice  of  his  insight,  he  rises  higb  above  all 
his  contemponuies.    In  Aetolia  the  crudeness  of  hie 
first  essay  was  cruelly  punished ;  in  Acamania  and 
at  Pylos,  though  his  projects  were  even  fiavoured 
by  chance,  yet  the  proper  result  of  the  one  in  the 
r^uction  of  Ambrada  was  prevented  by  the  jea- 
lousy of  his  allies ;  and  in  the  other  his  own  indi- 
vidual glory  was  stolen  by  tlie  shameless  Cleon. 
In  the  designs  against  Megara  and  Boeotia  failure 
again  attended  him.    In  his  conduct  of  the  second 
Syiacosan  expedition  there  is  hardly  one  step 
which  we  can  blame :  with  the  exception  of  the 
night  attack  on  Epipolae,  it  is  in  fiict  a  painful 
ejuilrition  of  a  defeat  step  by  step  effected  over 
reason  and  wisdom  by  folly  and  infiituation.     It 
is  possible  that  with  the  other  elements  of  a  great 
general  he  did  not  combine  in  a  high  degree  that 
essential    requisite  of  mond  firmness  and   com- 
mand :   he  may  too  have  been  less  accurate  in 
attending  to  the  detaib  of  execution  than  he  was 
larsigfat^  and  fertile  in  devising  the  outline.    Yet 
this  mast  be  doubtful:  what  we  learn  from  history 
in,   that   to  Demosthenes  his  country  owed  her 
Hiperiority    at    the   peace   of    Nicias,    and    to 
mj  rather  than  to  him  her  defeat  at  Syracuse. 
Of  his  position  at  h<Hne  among  the  various  parties 
»f  the  state  we  know  little  or  nothing :  he  appears 
x>  have  been  of  high  rank :  in  Aristophanes  he  is 
described  as  leading  the  charge  of  the  Hippeis 
upon  Cleon  {Egiaies^  242),  and  his  place  in  the 
play  thronghont  seems  to  imply  it.     [  A.  H.  C] 

DEMOSTHENES  {AiifUHrehrfis},  the  greatest 
of  the  Oieek  orators,  was  the  son  of  one  Demo»- 
theOes,  and  bom  in  the  Attic  demos  of  Paeania. 
Respecting  the  year  of  his  birth,  the  statemento  of 
the  anoents  differ  as  much  as  the  opinions  of  modem 
critics.      Some  of  the  eariier  schohurs  acquiesced  in 
the  express  Cbstimony  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus 
(Ep,  ad  A  mm,  i  4),  who  says  that  Demosthenes 
was  bom  in  the  year  preceding  the  hundredth 
Olympiad,  Uiat  is,  OL  99.  4,  or  b.  c  381.    Gellius 
(xv.  28)  states  that  Demosthenes  was  in  his  twen- 
ty-serenth  year  at  the  time  when  he  composed  his 
orations  against  Androtion  and  Timocrates,  which 
belong  to  B.  c.  355,  so  that  the  birth  of  Demos- 
thenes would  fidl  in  B.  c  383  or  382,  the  hitter  of 
which  ia  adopted  by  Clinton.  (/*.  //.  ii.  p.  426,  &c 
3rd  edit.)     According  to  the  account  in  the  lives 
of  the  Ten  Orators  (p.  845.  D.)  Demosthenes  was 
bom  in  the  arckoaship  of  Dezitheus,  that  is,  b.  c 
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385,  and  this  statement  has  been  adopted  by  most 
modem  critics,  such  as  Becker,  Bockh,  Wester- 
mann,  Thirlwall,  and  others ;  whereas  some  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  b.  c.  384  was  his  birth- 
year.  The  opinion  now  most  commonly  received 
is,  that  Demosthenes  was  bora  in  b.  c.  385.  For 
detailed  discussions  on  this  question  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  works  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this 
article. 

When  Demosthenes,  the  fiither,  died,  he  left 
behind  him  a  widow,  the  daughter  of  Gylon,  and 
two  children,  Demosthenes,  then  a  boy  of  seven, 
and  a  daughter  who  was  only  five  years  old.  (Plut. 
Dem.  4  ;  Dem.  c  Jphob»  ii.  p.  836  ;  Aeschin.  o. 
CtMipk,  §  171 ;  Boeckh,  Corp,  Inacript.  I  p.  464.) 
During  the  last  moments  of  his  life,  the  father  had 
entrusted  the  protection  of  his  wife  and  children 
and  the  care  of  his  property,  partly  capital  and 
partly  a  large  sword  manufactory,  to  Uiree  guar- 
dians, Aphobus,  a  son  of  his  sister  Demophon,  a 
son  of  his  brother,  and  an  old  friend  Therippides, 
on  condition  that  the  first  should  marry  the  widow 
and  receive  with  her  a  dowry  of  eighty  minae  ;  the 
second  was  to  marry  the  daughter  on  her  attaining 
the  age  of  maturity,  and  was  to  receive  at  once  two 
talents,  and  the  third  was  to  have  the  interest  of 
seventy  minae,  till  Demosthenes,  the  son,  should 
come  of  age.  (Dem.  c  Aphob,  i  pp.  814,  816,  ii. 
840.)  But  the  first  two  of  the  guardians  did  not 
comply  with  the  stipulations  made  in  the  will,  and 
all  three,  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  of  the 
family,  united  in  squandering  and  appropriating  to 
themselves  a  great  portion  of  the  handsome  pro- 
perty, which  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  fourteen 
talents,  and  might  easily  have  been  doubled  during 
the  minority  of  Demosthenes  by  a  prudent  admi- 
nistration. ^But,  as  it  was,  the  property  gradually 
was  so  reduced,  that  when  Demosthenes  became 
of  age,  his  guardians  had  no  more  than  seventy 
minae,  that  is,  only  one  twelfth  of  the  property 
which  the  father  had  left  (Dem.  c  Aphob.  i.  pp. 
812,  832,  815,  c.  OneL  p.  865.)  This  shameful 
conduct  of  his  own  relatives  and  guardians  un- 
questionably exercised  a  great  influence  on  the 
mind  and  character  of  Demosthenes,  for  it  was 
probably  during  that  early  period  that,  suffering  as 
he  was  through  the  injustice  of  those  from  whom 
he  had  a  right  to  expect  protection,  his  strong 
feeling  of  right  and  wrong  was  planted  and  de- 
veloped in  him,  a  feeling  which  characterizes  his 
whole  subsequent  life.  He  was  thus  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources,  and  the  result  was  great  self- 
reliance,  independence  of  judgment,  and  his  ora- 
tory, which  was  the  only  art  by  which  he  could 
hope  to  get  justice  done  to  himself. 

Althou^  Demosthenes  passed  his  youth  amid 
such  troubles  and  vexations,  there  is  no  reason  for 
believing  with  Plutarch  \Dan,  4),  that  he  grew  up 
ne^ected  and  without  any  education  at  aU.  The 
very  fiu:t  that  his  guardians  are  accused  of  having 
refused  to  pay  his  teachers  (c  Aphob,  i.  p.  828) 
shews  that  he  received  some  kind  of  education, 
which  is  further  confirmed  by  Demosthenes*s  own 
statement  (de  Coron*  pp.  312,  315),  though  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  his  education  comprised 
much  more  than  an  elementary  course.  The  many 
illustrious  personages  that  are  mentioned  as  his 
teachers,  must  be  conceived  to  have  becoifie  con- 
nected with  him  after  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
manhood.  He  is  said  to  have  been  instructed  in 
philosophy  by  Phita    (Plut  Dem.  5,  VU.  X  OroJL, 
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p.  844  ;  Diog.  Luert.  iil  46  ;  Cic  BrvL  31,  OraL 
4  ;  Qaintfl.  ziiL  2.  §  22,  10.  §  24  ;  GeUius,  iii. 
13.)  It  may  be  that  Demosthenes  knew  and  eft- 
teemed  Plato,  bat  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
he  received  his  instruction ;  and  to  make  him,  as 
some  critics  have  done,  a  perfect  Platonic,  is  cer- 
tainly going  too  &r.  According  to  some  accounts 
he  was  instructed  in  oratory  by  Isocrates  (Plut. 
Vit  X  Orat,  p.  844 ;  Phot  BiU.  p.  492),  but  this 
was  a  disputed  point  with  the  ancients  themselves, 
some  of  whom  stated,  that  he  was  not  personally 
instructed  by  Isocrates,  but  only  that  he  studied 
the  r4x>^  fttrropuc^f  which  Isooates  had  written. 
(Plut  ViU  X  OraL  p.  837,  Dem,  5.)  The  tradi- 
tion of  Demosthenes  having  been  a  pupil  of  Iso- 
crates is,  moreover,  not  supported  by  any  evidence 
derived  from  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  himself^ 
who  speaks  with  contempt  of  the  rhetorical  school 
of  Isocrates  (c  Lacrm,  pp.  928,  937),  and  an  un- 
Inassed  reader  of  the  works  of  the  two  orators 
cannot  discover  any  direct  influence  of  the  elder 
upon  the  younger  one,  for  certain  words  and  phrases 
cannot  assuredly  be  taken  as  proo&  to  the  contrary. 
The  account  that  Demosthenes  was  instructed  in 
oratory  by  Isaeus  (Pint.  Dem,  5,  ViL  X  OraL  p. 
844  ;  Phot  BibL  p.  492),  has  much  more  probabi- 
lity ;  for  at  that  time  Isaeus  was  the  most  eminent 
orator  in  matters. connected  with  the  laws  of  in- 
heritance, the  very  thing  which  Demosthenes 
needed.  This  account  is  further  supported  by  the 
fisct,  that  the  earliest  orations  of  Demosthenes,  viz. 
those  against  Aphobus  and  Onetor,  bear  so  strong 
a  resemblance  to  those  of  Isaeus,  that  the  ancients 
themselves  believed  them  to  have  been  composed 
by  Isaeus  for  Demosthenes,  or  that  the  hitter  had 
written  them  under  the  guidance  of  the  former. 
(Plut  VU.  X  OraL  p.  839  ;  Liban.  ViL  Dem.  p. 
8,  Atyum.  ad  OraL  c  Onet.  p.  875.)  We  may  sup- 
pose without  much  hesitation,  that  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  minority  Demosthenes  privately  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  career  of  an  orator,  to  which 
he  was  urged  on  by  his  peculiar  circumstances  no  less 
than  by  the  admiration  he  felt  for  the  orators  of  his 
time,  and  that  during  the  first  years  after  his  attain- 
ing the  age  of  manhood  he  availed  himself  of  the 
instruction  of  Isaeus. 

Immediately  after  becoming  of  age  in  b.  a  366, 
Demosthenes  called  upon  his  guardians  to  render 
him  an  account  of  their  administration  of  his  pro- 
perty; but  by  intrigues  they  contrived  to  defer 
the  business  for  two  years,  which  was  perh^  less 
disagreeable  to  him,  as  he  had  to  prepare  himself 
and  to  acquire  a  certain  legal  knowledge  and  orato- 
rical power  before  he  could  venture  to  come  forward 
in  his  own  cause  with  any  hope  of  success.  In 
the  course  of  these  two  years,  however,  the  matter 
was  twice  investigated  by  the  diaetetae,  and  was 
decided  each  time  in  &vour  of  Demosthenes^ 
(Dem.  &  Aphab,  i.  p.  828,  c  Apkob.  iii.  p.  861.) 
At  length,  in  the  third  year  efter  his  coming  of 
age,  in  the  archonship  of  Timocrates,  B.  a  364 
(Dem.  c.  Onet.  p.  868),  Demosthenes  brought  his 
accusation  against  Aphobus  before  the  archon, 
reserving  to  himself  the  right  to  bring  similar 
charges  against  Demophon  and  Therippides,  which, 
however,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  done  (c. 
Aphab.  i.  p.  8J7;  Plut  ViL  X  OraL  p.  844; 
Zozim.  VU.  Dem.  p.  147).  Aphobus  was  con- 
demned to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  talents.  This  verdict 
was  obtained  by  Demosthenes  in  the  £ace  of  all  the 
intrigues  to  which  Aphobus  had  resorted  for  the 
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purpose  of  thwarting  him  and  invdving  him  is  a 
series  of  other  law-suits  {e.  ApSoL  pu  862).   TW 
extant  ocations  of  Demoethenes  agaiost  AfU- 
bus,    who  endeavoured   to   prevmit   his  tikiag 
possession  of  his  property,  r^er  to  these  ttmrnt- 
tions.     Demosthenes  had  thus  gained  a  ligBsI 
victory  over  his  enemies,  notwithstanding  sQ  tis 
extraordinary  dindvantages  under  vhi^  he  h- 
boured,  for  lus  physical  ooostitatiQii  was  wcsk,s&i 
his  organ  of  speech  deficient — whence,  pnlnblj^ks 
derived  the  nickname  of  /SdroXos,  the  dehoMs 
youth,  or  the  stammerer, — and  it  was  only  oviof 
to  the  most  unwearied  and  persevering  exeitim 
that  he  succeeded  in  oveicoming  and  removag  tk 
obstades  which  nature  had  placed  in  kis  mj. 
These  exertions  were  probably  made  by  hia  sfUr 
he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  maakood.    Is 
mannor,  and  by  speaking  in  vaxioaa  dril 
he  prepared  himself  for  Uie  career  of  a  poiitiEiI 
orator  and  statesman.    It  ia  rtrj  donbtfiil  wkdtf 
Demosthenes,  like  some  of  his 
also  in  teaching  rhetoric,  as  some  of  his  Greek 
grephers  assert 

The  suit  against  Aphoboa  bad  made  Madiis  s 
formidable  and  impkicable  enemy  of  Dtsaosthwi 
(Dem.  e.  Apkob.  iL  p.  840,  a  MeiiL  pu  S3S,&c)» 
and  the  danger  to  which  he  thus  became  expoaed 
was  the  more  fearful,  since  except  his  pcocal 
powers  and  virtues  he  had  nothing  to  oppose  n 
Meidias,  who  was  the  most  active  member  d  a 
coterie,  which,  although  yet  without  any  de&siie 
political  tendency,  was  pr^iaring  tht  nan  of  tk 
republic  by  violating  ita  laws  and  saoiacn^  ia 
resources  to  personal  and  selfish  interests^  Tk 
first  acts  of  open  hostility  were  committed  ia  n  c 
861,  when  Meidias  forced  hia  way  into  the  hssie 
of  Demosthenes  and  inanlted  the  menben  «f  kii 
family.  This  led  DemoaUienea  to  bring  ^puea 
him  the  action  of  Kaiaryopla^  and  when  Kote 
after  his  condemnation  did  not  fulfil  his  ohlipti—, 
Demosthenes  brought  against  him  a  Kcv  ^ai^y, 
(Dem.  c  Afeidn  p.  540,  &c)  Meidias  feoBd  mama 
to  prevent  any  decision  being  given  lor  a  pais4  «f 
eight  years,  and  at  length,  in  b.  c  354,  he  hail  a 
opportunity  to  take  revenge  upon  Deaosshesii 
who  had  in  that  year  vduntarilj  andertakea  tk 
choregia.  Meidias  not  only  endeavoued  ia  d 
possible  ways  to  prevent  Demosthenes  £ram  it- 
charging  his  office  in  its  proper  form,  ka  atmEkrf 
him  with  open  violence  during  the  nktiiMiw  d 
the  great  Dionysia.  (Dem.  e.  Meid.  p.  518.)  Sac^ 
an  act  committed  before  the  ^es  of  the 
demanded  reparation,  and  DemostheDes  bnq^ 
action  against  him.  Pnblk  opinioii 
Meidias,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  be  made  afi 
sible  effi)rts  to  intimidate 
mained  firm  in  spite  of  all  hia  enemy  Is 
until  at  lei^th,  when  an  amicabk 
proposed,  Deoaosthenea  accepted  it,  ami  wiihdHi* 
his  accusation.  It  is  said  that  he  leoeived  fcos 
Meidias  the  sum  of  thirty  mioae.  (Pint  IMm,  12; 
Aeschin.  e.  Cteg^  §  52.)  The  leMoa  wky  Ofe- 
mosthenes  withdrew  his  accusation  was  m  aS  pn- 
bability  his  fear  of  the  powerfol  pac^  «f  what 
Meidias  was  the  leader ;  hia  arrtpting  tlie  sam  if 
thirty  minae,  which,  however,  can  scandy  k 
treated  as  an  authentic  feet (Isid.  JS^mLit.  9i)5Jlha 
been  looked  upon  as  an  iUegal  act*  aad 
brought  forward  as  a  proof  mat  ~ 
accessible  to  bribes.  But  the  kw 
dropping  of  aptthlic 
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doef  not  appear  to  have  been  always  strictly  obsert- 
ed,  as  it  was  merely  intenjled  to  prerent  frivolous 
and  nnfonnded  accusations.  I^  on  the  other  hand, 
Demosthenes  did  receiTe  the  thirty  minae,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  was  a  bribe,  for  that  sum  may 
hare  been  required  of  him  as  a  fine  for  dropping  his 
socusation  against  Meidias,  or  Demosthenes  may 
have  r^aided  that  sum  as  a  satisfiutory  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  guilt  of  his  enemy.  This  affair 
belongs  to  the  year  b.  c  353,  in  which  also  the 
extant  oration  against  Meidias  was  written,  but  as 
Demosthenes  did  not  follow  up  the  suit,  the  orstion 
was  l«ft  in  its  present  unfinished  state. 

Demosthenes  had  some  years  before  this  event 
come  forward  as  a  speaker  in  the  public  assembly, 
for  in  B.  c  355  he  had  delivered  the  orations 
against  Leptines  and  Androtion  (Dionys.   Ep» 
ad  Amum,  i.  4),  and  in  b.  c.  353  the  oration 
against  TimocratesL    The  general  esteem  which 
Demosthenes  enjoyed  as  early  as  that  time  is 
sufficiently  attested  by  the  fiwt,  that  in  b.  c. 
354,  in  spite  of  all  the  intrigues  of  Meidias,  he 
was  confirmed  in  the  dignity  of  /SouXsim^,  to 
which  he  had  been  elected  by  lot  f  Dem.  &  Meid, 
p.  551),  and  Uiat  in  the  year  following  he  con- 
ducted, in  the  capacity  of  architheoros,  the  usual 
theoria,  which  the  state  of  Athens  sent  to  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Nemean  Zeus  (c.  MwL  p.  552).   The 
aetire  part  he  took  in  public  affiurs  is  further 
attested  by  the  orations  wUch  belong  to  this  period: 
in  B.  c  364  he  spoke  against  the  projected  ezpedi- 
tion  to  Enboea,  though  without  success,  and  he 
himself  afterwards  joined  in  it  under  Phocion. 
(Dem.  de  Paoe^  p.  58,  e,  Meid,  p.  558.)     In  the 
same  year  he  delivered  the  oration  irspl  ffvfiftopiiipf 
in  wiuch  he  successfully  dissuaded  the  Athenians 
from  their  foolbh  scheme  of  undertaking  a  war 
against  Persia  (Dem.  de  Rhod,  lib,  p.  192),  and  in 
B.  a  353  he  spoke  for  the  Megalopolitans  (t)v4p 
MryaAtfvoAiTvr),  and  opposed  the  Spartans,  who 
had  solicited  the  aid  of  Athens  to  reduce  Megalo- 
polis. 

The  one  hundred  and  sixth  Olympiad,  or  the 
period  from  b.  c.  356,  is  the  beginning  of  the  career 
of  Demosthenes  as  one  of  the  leading  stetesmen  of 
Athens,  and  henceforth  the  history  of  his  life  is 
closely  mixed  up  with  that  of  his  country;  for 
there   is  no  question  afiecting  the  public  good 
in  which  he  did  not  take  the  most  active  part,  and 
support  with  all  the  power  of  his  oratory  what  he 
considered  right  and  beneficial  to  the  state.    King 
Philip  of  Macedonia  had  commenced  in  b.  c  358 
his  encroachmento  upon  the  possessions  of  Athens 
in  the  north  of  the  A^[ean,  and  he  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  towns  of  Amphipolis,  Pydna,  Poti- 
daea,  and  Methone.    During  uiose  proceedings  he 
had  contrived  to  keep  the  Athenians  at  a  distance, 
to  deceive  them  and  keep  them  in  good  humour  by 
deloaiona   and    aj^parently    fovonrable    promises. 
Demosthenes  was  not,  indeed,  the  only  man  who 
saw  that  these  proceedings  were  merely  a  prelude 
to  greater  things,  and  that  unless  the  king  was 
checked,  he  would  attempt  the  subjugation,  not 
only  of  Athens  but  of  all  Greece;   but   D^os- 
thenes  was  the  only  person  who  had  the  honesty 
and   the  courage  openly  to  express  his  opinions, 
and  to  call  upon  the  Greeks  to  unite  their  strength 
against  the  common  foe.     His  patriotic  feelings 
and   convictions  against  Macedonian  aggrandize- 
ment  are  the  groundwork  of  his  PhilippicD,  a  series 
of  the  most  splendid  and  spirited  oaitions.    They 
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did  not,  it  is  true,  produce  the  desired  results,  but 
the  foult  was  not  his,  and  the  cause  of  their  fidlure 
must  be  sought  in  the  state  of  general  dissolution 
in  the  Qnek  republics  at  the  time ;  for  while 
Philip  occupied  his  threatening  position,  the  Pho- 
dans  were  oigaged  in  a  war  for  life  and  death 
with  the  Thebans;  the  stetes  of  Peloponnesus 
looked  upon  one  another  widi  mistrust  and  hatred, 
and  it  was  only  with  great  difficulty  that  Athens 
could  maintein  a  shadow  of  ite  former  supremacy. 
The  Athenians  themselves,  as  Demosthenes  says, 
were  indolent,  erea  when  they  knew  what  ought 
to  be  done ;  they  could  not  rouse  themselves  to  an 
energetic  opposition ;  their  measures  were  in  most 
cases  only  half  measures ;  they  never  acted  at  the 
ri^t  time,  and  indulged  in  qiending  the  treasures 
of  the  republic  upon  costly  pomps  and  festivities^ 
instead  of  employing  them  as  means  to  ward  off 
the  danger  that  was  gathering  like  a  storm  at  a 
distance.  This  disposition  was,  moreover,  fostered 
by  the  ruling  party  at  Athens.  It  was  further  an 
unfortunate  circumstance  for  Athens  that,  although 
she  had  some  able  generals,  yet  she  had  no  military 
genius  of  the  first  order  to  lead  her  forces  against 
the  Macedonian,  and  make  head  against  him.  It 
was  only  on  one  occasion,  in  b.  c.  353,  that  the 
Athenians  ^ned  decided  advantages  by  a  divert 
sion  of  their  fleet,  which  prevented  Philip  passing 
Thermopylae  during  the  war  between  the  Phocians 
and  Thebans.  But  a  report  of  Philip*s  illness  and 
death  soon  made  room  for  the  old  apathy,  and  the 
good-will  of  those  who  would  have  acted  with 
spirit  was  paralyzed  by  the  entire  absence  of  any 
diefinite  plan  in  the  war  against  Macedonia,  a^ 
though  Uie  necessity  of  such  a  |dan  had  been 
pointed  out,  and  proposals  had  been  made  for  it  by 
Demosthenes  in  his  first  Philippic,  which  was 
spoken  in  b.  c.  352.  Philip's  attack  upon  Olynthus 
in  b.  c  349,  which  terminated  in  the  year  follow- 
ing with  the  conquest  of  the  place,  deprived  the 
Athenians  of  their  last  stronghold  in  the  north. 
At  the  request  of  several  embassies  from  the  01yn< 
thians,  and  on  the  impressive  exhortation  of  De- 
mosthenes in  his  three  Olynthiac  orations,  the 
Athenians  had  indeed  made  considerable  efforto  to 
save  Olynthus  (Dem.  de  Pali,  Leg.  p.  426;  Dionys. 
£y>.  ad  Amm,  L  9),  but  their  operationB  were 
thwarted  in  the  end  by  a  treacherous  plot  which 
was  formed  at  Olynthus  itself  and  the  town  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Philip. 

The  next  event  in  which  Demosthenes  took  an 
active  part  is  the  peace  with  Philip,  which  from 
ite  originator  is  called  the  peace  of  Philocrates,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  obscure  pointe  in  the  history  of 
Demosthenes  and  of  Athens,  since  none  of  the  his- 
torians whose  works  are  extant  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  subject.  Our  only  sources  of  infor- 
mation are  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Aes- 
chineson  the  embassy  (irtpi  sofMnrpe^elor),  which 
contain  statemente  so  much  at  variance  and  so 
contradictory,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  come 
to  any  certam  condusbns,  although,  if  we  consider 
the  characters  of  the  two  orators,  the  authority  of 
Demosthenes  is  entitled  to  higher  credit  than  that 
of  Aeschines.  The  former  may,  to  some  extent, 
have  been  labouring  under  a  delusion,  but  Aes- 
chines had  the  intention  to  deceive.  The  following 
particulars,  however,  may  be  looked  upon  as  weU 
established.  During  the  Olynthian  war,  Philip 
had  expressed  his  willingness  to  conclude  a  peace 
and  alliance  with  Athens,  and  the  Athenians,  who 
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were  tired  of  the  war  and  unable  to  form  a  coali- 
tion against  the  king,  had  accepted  the  propoial. 
Philocrates  accordingly  advised  the  Athenians  to 
commence  negotiations  and  to  send  an  embossj  to 
Philip.  Donosthenes  sapported  the  plan,  and 
Philocrates,  Aeschines,  and  Demosthenes  were 
among  the  ambassadors  who  went  to  the  king. 
The  transactions  with  Philip  are  not  quite  dear, 
though  they  must  have  referred  to  the  Phocians 
and  Thebans  also,  for  the  Phocians  were  allied 
with  Athens,  and  the  Athenian  ambassadors  pro- 
bably demanded  that  the  Phocians  should  be  in- 
duded  in  the  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  between 
Macedonia  and  Athens.  But  this  was  more  than 
Philip  was  indined  to  agree  to,  since  he  had 
ahready  resolved  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Pho- 
cians. It  is,  tiierefore,  very  probable  that  he  may 
have  quieted  the  ambassadors  by  rague  jnomises, 
and  hare  declined  to  comply  with  their  donand 
under  the  pretext  that  he  could  not  make  a  public 
dechintion  in  hvoat  of  the  Phocians  on  account  of 
his  relation  to  the  Thessalians  and  Thebans.  After 
the  return  of  the  ambassadors  to  Athens,  the  peace 
was  discussed  in  two  successive  assemblies  of  the 
people,  and  it  ^tm  at  length  sanctioned  and  sworn 
to  by  an  oath  to  the  king^s  ambassadors.  Aeschines 
censures  Demosthenes  for  having  hurried  the  con- 
dusion  of  this  peace  so  much,  that  the  Athenians 
did  not  even  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  deputies  of 
their  allies,  who  had  been  invited,  and  the  contra- 
dictory manner  in  which  Demosthenes  himself  {de 
Fob.  Leg,  p.  S46,  de  Coron.  p.  232)  speaks  of  the 
matter  seems  indeed  to  cast  some  suspidon  upon 
him ;  but  Uie  cause  of  Demosthenes^  acting  as  he  did 
may  have  been  the  vague  manner  in  which  Philip 
had  expressed  himself  in  regard  to  the  Phocians.  At 
any  rate,  however,  quick  decision  was  absolutely 
necessary,  since  Philip  was  in  the  meantime  making 
war  upon  Cersobleptes,  a  king  of  Thiaoe,  and 
since,  in  spite  of  his  promises  to  spare  the  posses- 
sions of  Athens  in  the  Chersonesns,  he  might  easily 
have  been  tempted  to  stretch  out  his  hands  after 
them :  in  order  to  prevent  this,  it  was  necessary  that 
Philip,  as  soon  as  possible,  should  take  his  oath  to 
the  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  Athens.  It 
was  on  this  oocasbn  that  the  treacherous  designs  of 
Aeschines  and  his  party  became  manifest,  for  not- 
withstanding the  urgent  admonitions  of  Donos- 
thenes  not  to  lose  any  time,  the  embassy  to  receive 
the  king*s  oath  {M  rods  SpKous)^  of  which  both 
Aesehinet  and  Demosthenes  were  again  members 
(the  statement  in  the  article  Asschinbs,  p.  37, 
that  Demosthenes  was  not  one  of  the  ambassadors, 
must  be  corrected :  see  Newman  in  the  dastieoU 
Muteumy  voL  L  p.  145),  set  out  with  a  downess 
as  if  there  had  been  no  danger  whatever,  and  in- 
stead of  taking  the  shortest  road  to  Macedonia  by 
sea,  the  ambassadors  travelled  by  land.  On  their 
arrival  in  Maeedcmia  they  quietly  waited  till  Philip 
returned  from  Thrace.  Neeiily  three  months  passed 
away  in  this  manner,  and  when  at  length  Philip 
amved,  he  deferred  taking  his  oath  nndi  he  had 
completed  his  preparations  against  the  Phocians. 
Accompanied  by  the  Athenian  ambassadors,  he 
then  marched  into  Thessaly,  and  it  was  not  till  his 
arrival  at  Pherae  that  he  took  his  oath  to  the 
treaty,  from  which  he  now  exduded  the  Phocians. 
When  the  ambassadws  arrived  at  Athens,  Demo»- 
thenes  immediatdy  and  boldly  denounced  the 
treachery  of  his  colleagues  in  the  embassy ;  but  in 
vain.    Aeschines  succeeded  in  allaying  the  foars  of 
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Uie  people,  and  persuaded  them  quietly  to  vsil  far 
the  issue  of  the  events.  I^iilip  in  the  miaaui 
passed  Thermopylae,  and  the  fiUe  of  Phods  was 
decided  without  a  blow.  The  king  was  b«w  ad- 
mitted as  a  member  of  the  Amphietyouc  kigss, 
and  the  Athenians,  who  had  aDowed  lhiwi>lriiati 
act  the  part  of  mere  spectatcws  daring  those  pi»- 
ceedings,  were  now  unable  to  do  anything,  bat  it2 
they  ventured  to  express  their  indignstioo  st  tks 
king^s  conduct  by  refusing  their  sanftwa  to  kit 
becOTiing  a  member  of  the  Ampkic^omc  ksgOB. 
The  mii(;hief,  however,  was  done,  and  in  older 
to  prevent  still  more  aerioos  conaeqneneea,  Dcbss- 
thenes,  in  &  a  346,  delivered  his  oration  **on  tke 
peace**  {irtpi  c/piiyiyf ),  and  the  people  gave  vay. 

From  this  time  forward  the  two  polkieal  pMta 
are  fully  developed,  and  openly  act  against  mk 
other ;  the  pftrty  or  nther  the  £sctian  to  vbi^ 
Aeschines  bdonged,  was  bribed  by  PhiMp  tssy* 
pose  the  true  patriots,  who  were  headed  Vj  Ds- 
mosthenes.  He  was  asnsted  in  hie  great  work  fey 
such  able  men  as  Lycuigus,  Hypeiidea,  Poiyeoctss. 
Hegesippus,  and  others,  and  being  aiqip«tcd  bf 
his  confidence  in  the  good  cause,  he  soon  reaihed 
the  highest  point  in  his  career  as  a  statesmaa  mi 
orator.  The  bads  of  hia  power  and  inftitwr  vsi 
the  people^s  conviction  of  hia  incotraptible  Isfe  d 
justice  and  of  his  pure  and  enthosiastk  feve  if  k» 
country.  This  conviction  manifested  itsdf  dedj 
in  the  vengeance  which  the  people  took  apoa  lie 
treacherous  Philocrates.  (Aeschin.  c  OaifL  | 
79.)  But  this  admiration  and  rcveremie  fit  tai 
and  virtuous  greatness  soon  cooled,  and  k  was  ia 
vain  that  Demosthenes  endeavoored  to  place  the 
other  men  who  had  betrayed  their  anuHij  to  tM- 
lip  in  their  embassy  to  him,  in  the  same  light  ss 
Philocrates  (Dem.  da  FaU,  Leg.  pu  376),  let  ik 
people  were  unwilling  to  sacrifice  mofe  tfaaa  ihs 
one  man,  whom  the  Macedonian  party  itself  kad 
given  up  in  order  to  save  the  rest.  It  ms  sa- 
doubtediy  owing  to  the  inflnenoe  of  this  party  tbsft 
Aeschines,  when  after  a  long  dday  he  iuiiaijiitd 
to  render  an  account  of  his  condnct  doing  ihe 
embassy,  a.  c  343,  escaped  punishaient,  ao^ri^ 
standing  the  vehement  attacks  of  Denosthsacs  ia 
the  written  oration  vspi  vcycEspftf^Moi;.  [Av- 
CHINKS,  p.  38.] 

In  the  mean  time  Philip  followed  np  his  plas 
for  the  reduction  of  Qreeee.  With  a  viewsf  dtxv- 
ing  the  Pdoponnesians  into  his  interests,  he  tiiBd 
to  win  the  confidence  of  the  Argives  and  Mtisi 
nians  who  were  then  perilled  by  Sparta ;  W  ena 
sent  them  suhndies  and  threatened  Spaiia  vick  sa 
attack.  (Dem.  PhiL  vu  p.  69.)  Snsrta  £d  sst 
venture  to  ofler  any  resistonoe,  and  the  AthoHa^ 
who  were  allied  with  Sparta, fidt  unable  todssf- 
thing  more  than  send  ambassadot*  to  Pulf  sbi 
sua,  among  whom  waa  DemosUMnea,  to 
Pdoponnesians  away  from  the 


cantion  them  against  his  intrigneSb    {X^tm 
ii.  p.  70,  &c.)    In  consequenee  of  ttcae 
ings,  ambassadors  from  Philip  and  tha 
sians  met  at  Athens  to  ooopiain  of  the  Ai 
fovouring  the  ambitious  schemea  of  Spocta, 
aimed  at  suppieadng  the  freedom  eC  tlie 
and  to  demand  an  explanation  of  their 
The  Macedonian  party  at  Athens,  ef 
ported  those  complainto ;  theii 
guise  Philip*s  real  intoitiotts  and  to 
to  the  people  in  a  fiivounble  light, 
opportunity  for  DemaotheDes»  ^^en  the 
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be  tent  to  tlie  king  wm  diictmed  in  the  aaiemUy, 
B.  c.  344,  to  place  in  hii  second  Philippic  the  pro- 
ceedings and  desiffns  of  the  king  and  his  Atho* 
nian  friends  in  thdr  true  light.  The  answer  which 
the  Athenians  sent  to  Philip  waa  prohably  not 
rerj  satisfiictory  to  him,  for  he  immediately  tent 
another  embassy  to  Athens,  headed  by  Python, 
with  pioposab  for  a  modification  of  the  late  peace, 
althoi^  he  subsequently  denied  hating  giren  to 
Python  any  anthority  for  soch  proposals.  (Oem. 
lU  /f(Uome$,  p.  81.) 

Philip  had  for  some  time  been   engaged  in 
the  formation  of  a  nary,  and  the  apprehensions 
which  the  Athenians  entertained  on  that  score 
were  bat  too  soon  justified ;  for  no  sooner  were 
his  preparations  completed,  than  he  took  possession 
of  the  ishmd  of  Halonesos,  which  belonged  to 
Athena.    The  Athenians  sent  an  embassy  to  daim 
the  ialand  badL ;  but  Philip,  who  had  found  it  in 
the  hands  of  pirates,  denied  that  the  Athenians 
had  any  right  to  claim  it,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
offierod  to  make  them  a  present  of  the  ishmd,  if 
they  would  receite  it  as  such.    On  the  return  of 
the  ambasndors  to  Athens  in  B.C  343,  the  oration 
on  Halonesus  (vfpi  *AA4iri^ov)  was  delivered.    It 
is  osoally  printed  among  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenea,  but  belongs  in  all  probability  to  Hegesip- 
puSk     This  and  oSier  similar  acta  of  aggression, 
which  at  length  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians, 
rotiaed  them  once  more  to  Tigorous  and  energetic 
meaaores,  in  ^te  of  the  efforts  of  the  Macedonian 
partj  to  keep  the  people  quiet.    Embassies  were 
sent  to  Acamania  and  Pebponnesus  to  counteract 
Philip^s  achemes  in  those  quarters  (Dem.  PkiL  iii. 
jx  129),  and  his  expedition  into  Thrace,  by  which 
the  Cheraonesus  was  threatened,  called  forth  an 
energetic  demonstration  of  the  Athenians  under 
Diopeithes.    The  compUdnts  which  Philip  then 
mad«  roused  Demosthenes,  in  b.  c.  342,  to  his 
powerful  oration  ircpi  T«y  ir  Xt^I^on^,  and  to 
him    third  Philippic,  in  which  he  describes  the 
king'*a  fiuthlessness  in  the  most  glaring  colours, 
and   exhorts  his  countrymen  to  unite  and  resist 
the  treacherous  aggressor.    Soon  after  this,  the  ty- 
rants whom  Philip  had  established  in  Euboea  were 
expelled  through  the  influence  and  assistance  of 
I>emoathenes  (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  254) ;  but  it  was 
not  tifl  B.  c.  341,  when  Philip  hud  siege  to  Perin- 
thos  and  attacked  Byaantinm,  that  the  long-snp- 
presaed  indignation  A  the  Athenians  burst  forth. 
rhe  peace  with  Philip  waa  now  dechired  yiohtted 
[b.  c  340) ;  a  fleet  was  sent  to  relieve  Bysantium 
'Plat.  JPAoc  14),  and  Philip  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  without  having  accomplished  anything. 
>enioathenea  was  the  soul  of  aU  these  energetic 
rMfMurea.     He  had  proposed,  as  eariy  as  the  Olyn- 
hiaui  war,  to  apply  the  theoricon  to  defray  the 
xpenaes  of  the  nulitary  undertakings  of  Athens 
I>ein.  Oiyiith.  iii.  p.  31) ;  but  it  was  not  tUl  Phi- 
p^a  attack  upon  Bysantium  that  he  succeeded  in 
urying  a  decree  to  this  effect.   (Dionys.  £)».  ad 
r  jgaioa.  L  1 1.)  By  his  kw  concerning  the  trierarchy 
P^pju99   fpo^popxtM^')*  he  further   regulated  the 
rmnionae  on  a  new  and  more  equitable  footing. 
[>eiii.   ds  Corm.  p.  260,  &c.)     He  thus  at  once 
^^e   *  fresh  impulse  to  the  maritime  power  and 
iterpriec  of  Athens,  b.  a  340. 
j»|tilip  now  assumed  the  appearance  of  giving 
mael^  no  forther  concern  HavX  the  affiurs  of 
He  carried  on  war  with  his  northern 
and  left  it  to  his  hirelings  to  prepare 
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the  last  stroke  at  the  independence  of  Greece.  He 
calcukted  well ;  for  when  m  the  sprinff  of  B.C.  340 
the  Amphictyons  assembled  at  Delphi,  Aesehines, 
who  was  present  as  pybgoras,  effected  a  decree 
against  the  Locrians  of  Amphisaa  for  havmg  un- 
kwfully  occupied  a  district  of  sacred  kmd.  The 
Amphissaeans  rose  against  this  decree,  and  the 
Amphictyons  summoned  an  extraordinary  meeting 
to  delibaate  on  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
1900  Amphissa.  Demosthenes  foresaw  and  fore- 
told the  imfortunate  consequences  of  a  war  of  the 
Amphictyons,  and  he  succeeded  at  least  in  persuad- 
ing the  Athenians  not  to  send  any  deputies  to  that 
extnundinary  meeting.  (Dem.  d$  Coron.  p.  275 ; 
Aeschin.  e.  Ctei^  §  125,  &c.)  The  Amphictyons 
however  decreed  war  against  Amphissa,  and  the 
command  of  the  Ami^tyonic  army  was  given  to 
CoUyphus,  an  Arcadian ;  but  the  expedition  foiled 
from  want  of  spirit  and  energy  among  those  who 
took  part  in  it.  (Dem.  tU  Coron,  p.  277)  The 
consequence  was,  that  in  b.  c  339,  at  the  next 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  Amphictyons,  king  Philip 
was  i^pointed  chief  commander  <i  the  Amphictyo- 
nic  army.  This  was  the  very  thing  which  he  had 
been  looking  for.  With  the  appearance  of  justice 
on  his  side,  he  now  had  an  opportunity  of  establish- 
ing himself  with  an  armed  force  in  the  very  heart  of 
Greece.  He  set  out  without  dekv,  and  when  the 
Athenians  received  the  news  of  his  having  taken 
possession  of  EUtea,  they  were  thrown  into  the 
deepest  constematbn.  Demosthenes  alone  did  not 
give  up  all  hopes,  and  he  once  more  roused  hia 
countrymen  by  bringii^|  about  an  alliance  between 
Athens  and  Thebes.  The  Thebans  had  formeriy 
been  fovoured  by  Philip,  but  his  subsequent  neg- 
lect of  them  had  effused  the  recollection  of  it ; 
and  they  now  cleariy  saw  that  the  foil  of  Athena 
would  inevitably  be  foUowed  by  their  own  ruin. 
They  had  before  opposed  the  war  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons, and  when  Philip  now  called  upon  them  to 
aJlow  his  army  to  inarch  through  their  territory  or 
to  join  him  in  his  expedition  against  Athens,  they 
indignantly  rejected  all  his  Mndfwmft  proposals, 
and  threw  themselves  into  the  open  arms  of  the 
Athenians.  (Dem.  de  Conm,  p.  299,  &c)  This 
was  the  last  grand  effort  against  the  growing  power 
of  Macedonia;  but  the  Uittle  of  Chaaoneia,  ou 
the  7th  of  Metageitnion,  b.  c.  338,  put  an  end  to 
the  independence  of  Greece.  Thebes  paid  dearly 
for  its  resistance,  and  Athens,  which  expected  a 
similar fote,  resolved  at  least  to  perish  in  aglorious 
struggle.  The  most  prodigious  efforts  were  made 
to  meet  the  enemy;  but  Philip  unexpectedly  offered 
to  conclude  peace  on  tolerable  terms,  which  it 
would  have  been  madness  to  reject,  for  Athens 
thus  had  an  opportunity  of  at  least  securing  ita 
existence  and  a  shadow  of  its  former  independence. 
The  period  which  now  followed  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  painfol  and  gkxmiy  to  Demosthenes, 
for  the  evil  might  have  beoi  averted  had  his  ad- 
vice been  followed  in  time.  The  catastrophe  of 
Chaeroneia  might  indeed  to  some  extent  be  re- 
garded as  his  woric ;  but  the  people  were  too  ge- 
nerous and  too  well  convinced  of  the  purity  of  his 
intentions,  as  well  as  of  the  necessity  of  acting  as  he 
had  acted,  to  make  him  responsible  for  the  unfor* 
tnnate  consequences  of  the  war  with  Philip.  It 
was,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  most  glorioua 
acknowledgments  of  his  merits  that  he  could  have 
received,  that  he  was  requested  to  deliver  the  fu- 
neral oration  upon  those  who  had  follen  at  Chaero- 
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neift,  and  that  the  foneral  font  was  cebbiated  m 
his  ho«se.  (Dem.  de  Qmm,  p.  320,  &c.)    Bat  the 
faij  of  the  Macedonian  party  and  of  hit  penonal 
enemies  gave  foil  rent  to  itself;  they  made  all 
possible  efforts  to  humble  or  annihilate  the  man 
who  had  brought  aboat  the  alliance  with  Thebes, 
and  Athens  to  the  veige  of  destruction.    Aocosa- 
tions  were  brought  against  him  day  after  day,  and 
at  first  the  most  notorious  sycophants,  such  as 
Sosides,  Diondas,  Melanthus,  Aristogeiton,  and 
othen,  were  employed  by  his  enemies  to  crush 
him  (Dem.  ds  Coron,  p.  810)  ;  but  the  more  noto- 
rious they  were,  the  easier  was  it  for  Demosthenes 
to  unmask  them  before  the  people.    But  matters 
soon  began  to  assume  a  more  dangerous  aspect 
when  Aeschines,  the  head  of  the  Macedonian  party, 
and  the  most  implacable  opponent  of  Demosthenes, 
came  forward  against  him.  An  opportunity  ofikred 
soon  afier  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  when  Ctesiphon 
proposed  to  reward  Demosthenes  with  a  golden 
crown  for  the  conduct  he  had  shewn  during  his 
public  career,  and  more  especially  for  the  patriotic 
disinterestedness  with  which  he  had  acted  during 
the  preparations  which  the  Athenians  made  after 
the  haitie  of  Chaeroneia,  when  Philip  was  expected 
at  the  gates.  (Dem.  de  Coron,  p.  266.)    Aeschines 
attacked  Ctesiphon  for  the  proposal,  and  tried  to 
shew  that  it  was  not  only  made  in  an  illegal  form, 
but  that  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes  did  not  give 
him  any  claim  to  the  public  gratitude  and  sudh  a 
distinction.    This  attack,  howeyer,  was  not  aimed 
at  Ctesiphon,  who  was  too  insignificant  a  person,  but 
at  Demosthenes,  and  the  hitter  took  up  the  gaunt- 
let with  the  greater  readiness,  as  he  now  had  an 
opportunity  of  justifying  his  whole  political  conduct 
befon  his  countiymen.    Reasons  which  are  un- 
known to  us  delayed  the  decision  of  the  question 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  was  not  till  b.  c.  330 
(Plut.  Dem.  24)  that  the  trial  was  proceeded  with. 
Demosthenes  on  that  occasion  delivered  his  oration 
on  the  crown  {^*f^  (rrt^tdpov),    Aeschines  did  not 
obtain  the  fifth  part  of  the  votes,  and  was  obliged 
to  quit  Athens  and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  Ufe 
abroad.     All  Greece  had  been  looking  forward 
with  the  most  intense  interest  to  the  issue  of  this 
contest,  though  few  can  haye  entertained  any  doubt 
as  to  which  would  cany  the  victory.    The  oration 
on  the  crown  was,  in  all  probabiUty,  like  that  of 
Aeschines  against  Ctesiphon,  revised  and  altered 
at  a  later  period. 

Greece  had  in  the  mean  time  been  shaken  by 
new  storms.  The  death  of  Philip,  in  &  c.  336, 
had  revived  among  the  Greeks  the  hope  of  shaking 
off  the  Macedonian  yoke.  All  Greece  rose,  and 
especially  Athens,  where  Demosthenes,  although 
weighed  down  by  domestic  grief,  was  the  fint 
joyfully  to  prochum  the  tidings  of  the  king*s  death, 
to  Call  upon  the  Greeks  to  unite  their  strength 
against  Macedonia,  and  to  form  new  connexions  in 
Asia.  (Plut  Dern.  23 ;  Aeschiu.  &  Cte$^  §  161 ; 
Diod.  xvii.  8.)  But  the  sudden  appearance  of 
young  Alexander  with  an  army  ready  to  fight, 
damped  the  enthusiasm,  and  Athens  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  him  to  sue  for  peace.  Demosthenes  was 
one  of  the  ambassadors,  but  his  feelings  against 
the  Macedonians  were  so  strong,  that  he  would 
rather  expose  himself  to  the  ridicule  of  his  enemies 
by  returning  after  having  gone  half  way,  than  act 
the  part  of  a  suppliant  before  the  youthful  king. 
(Plut.  Dem.  23 ;  Aescbin.  c  Oesiph.  $  161.)  But 
no  sooner  had  Alexander  set  out  for  the  north  to 
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ehasttse  the  rebellious  neig|iboiin  d  MawdaiiSi 
than  afolse  report  of  his  death  called  foith  sooths 
insuirection  of  the  Greeks^.  Thebes,  which  \U 
suffered  most  severely,  waa  foremost;  hot  the  in- 
surrection spread  over  Arcadia,  Argos,  Eh^  ad 
Athens.  However,  with  the  ezoeptioii  of  Tk^n, 
there  was  no  eneigy  anywhere.  DrmostWna 
carried  indeed  a  decree  that  suocofiirs  should  be 
seot  to  Thebes,  bat  no  efforts  were  flaade,  aad  Di- 
mosthenes  alone,  and  at  his  own  expense,  seat  s 
supply  of  arms.  (Diod.  xvii.  8.)  The  secood  nd- 
dcsi  arrival  of  Alexander,  and  his  destractifiii  ef 
Thebes,  in  b.  c.  335,  put  an  end  to  aQ  fisitha 
attempts  of  the  Greeks  Athens  snhautted  u  ne- 
cessity, and  sent  Demades  to  the  king  as  nedistsL 
Alexander  demanded  that  the  leaders  of  the  pope- 
lar  party,  and  among  tliem  DeawMthcnea,  sboeil 
be  delivered  up  to  hmi ;  but  be  yielded  to  the  ia- 
treaties  of  the  Athenians,  and  did  not  petnt  is 
his  demand. 

Alexander's  departure  for  Asia  is  the  ^>*y«««g 
of  a  period  of  gloomy  tranquillity  for  Greece;  kat 
party  hatred  continued  in  secret,  and  it  wqiuitJ 
only  some  spariL  from  without  to  nake  tt  falsa 
forth  again  in  undiminished  fury.      Thk  vfak 
came  finom  Harpalus,  who  had  been  left  by  Aki- 
ander  at  Babybn,  while  the  kii^  proceeded  to 
India.    When  Alexander  had  reached  the  eafiera- 
most  point  of  his  expedition,  Harpahis  with  tW 
treasures  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  with  6W^ 
mercenaries,  fled  fixnn  Babylon  and  came  to  Gznet. 
In  B.  c.  325  he  arrived  at  Athens,  and  puthard 
the  protection  of  the  dty  by  distributing  hk  gdd 
among  the  most  influential   demagogues,     tht 
reception  of  such  an  open  rebel  could  not  be  vieved 
by  the  Macedonian  party  otherwise  than  a  aa  sd 
of  hostility  towards  Macedonia  itaelf ;  aad  it  wa 
probably  at  the  instigation  of 'that  psity,  tha 
Antipatei;  the  regent  of  Macedonia,  and  (Myapia 
called  upon  the  Athenians  to  deliver  np  the  ivbei 
and  the  money  they  had  received  of  hai,  mi  t* 
put  to  trial  those  who  had  accepted  his  hribsk 
Harpalus  was  allowed  to  escape,  but  the  iaitai|i 
tion  concerning  those  who  had  been  bribed  by  ^ 
was  instituted,  and  Demosthenes  was  ansog  tb 
persons  suspe^ed  of  the  crime.     The  aoonaii 
of  his  conduct  during  the  presence  of  Hatpalni  a 
Athens  are  so  confused,  ^at  it  is  afaaast  iiB|iiiaihii 
to  arrive  at  a  certain  condusion.      Theepoafa 
{op.  Pita,  Dewt,  25,  comp.  ViLXOn^f.U^) 
and  Deinaichus  in  his  oratioo  i^ainst  DesMstkaa 
state,  that  Demosthenes  did  accept  the  hcfta  4 
Harpalus;  but  Pansanias  (it  33L  §  4)  ujaafy 
acquits  hW  of  the  crime.    The  aothofity  sf  fa» 
accusers,  however,  is  very  questionabb,  6r  ia  ihi 
first  phwe  they  do  not  agree  in  the  dettil  af  Aor 
statements,  and  secondly,  if  we  coasider  the  as- 
duct  of  Demosthenes  throoghoot  the  di^niasbst 
Harpalus,  if  we  remember  that  he  npyssid  thv  a- 
ception  of  the  rebel,  and  that  be  virfaaia^  4- 
fered  himself  to  be  tried,  we  mast  o««  iha  it  ii 
at  least  highly  improbable  tlwt  ha  shsaU  h^ 
been  guilty  of  common  bribery,  aad  tkat  it  «• 
not  his  guilt  which  oaosed  his  mwiliMaaiiai  ^ 
the  implacable  hatred  of  the 
which  eageriy  seiaed  this  Cavoanl 
to  rid  itsdf  of  its  most  fonnidahle 
was  at  that  time  abandoned  by  his  ova 
horn  sheer  timidity.     Demonheaas  defasdrd  I 
self  in  an  oration  iriiich  A  thenaaa  (xii.  pu&93)' 
««pi  Tov  xptNTiov,  and  which  ia  pii^ih3|  the  s 
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u  the  one  lefierred  to  br  othen  under  tlie  tide  of 
in\oy(a  rwif  Scfpcir.  (DionTi.  d$  Adnur,  «t  die, 
Dem,  67,  ^.  ad  Amm,  I  1 2.)  But  DenuMthenes 
WM  dedared  gnilty,  and  thrown  into  priaon,  firom 
which  however  he  eacaped,  apparently  with  the 
cooniTance  of  the  Athenian  magiatzatea.  (Plat. 
Dm.  26,  Vit.  X  OroU,  p.  846 ;  Anonym.  ViL  Ih- 
mottk.  p.  158.)  Demoathenea  qnitted  his  ooontry, 
and  Rttded  partly  at  Troeaene  and  portly  in  Aegi- 
na,  looking  daily,  it  it  Mud,  acroaa  the  eea  towarda 
his  bdoved  native  land. 

Bat  his  exile  did  not  hiat  long,  for  in  b.  c  323 
Alexander  died,  and  the  news  of  hia  death  waa 
the  watchword  for  a  fireah  rise  of  the  Oreeka,  which 
was  organized  by  the  Athenians,  and  under  the 
▼igoroos  management  of  Leoathenea  it  soon  as- 
sumed a  dangerous  aspect  for  Macedonia.    TDiod. 
xviii.  10.^     Demosthenes,  althoagh  still  livrng  in 
exile,  jomed  of  hia  own  accord  the  embaiuies 
which  were  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  the  other 
Greek  statea,  and  he  roased  them  to  a  freah  strag- 
gle for  Hberty  by  the  fire  of  his  oratory.    Soch  a 
dcTotedness'to  the  interests  of  hia  ongratefdl  coon- 
tiy  disarmed  the  hatred  of  his  enemiea.    A  decree 
of  the  people  waa  passed  on  the  proposal  of  Demon, 
a  rehuiye  of  Demosthenes,  by  which  he  was  so- 
lemnly recaUed  from  hia  exile.    A  trireme  was 
sent  to  Aegina  to  fetch  him,  and  his  progress  from 
Peirseeus  to  the  city  was  a  glorious  triumph :  it 
was  the  happiest  day  of  his  life.    (Pint.  Dem,  27, 
ViL  X  OraL  p.  846 ;  Jostin,  xiii.  5.)     The  mili- 
tsry  operations  of  the  Greeks  and  their  success  at 
this  time,  seemed  to  justify  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations, for  the  army  of  the  united  Greeka  had 
adTanoed  aa  fiur  as  Thessaly,  and  besieged  Anti- 
pater  at  Lamia.     But  this  was  the  turning  point; 
for  although,  even  after  the  fiill  of  Leosthenes,  the 
Greeks  succeeded  in  destroying  the  army  of  Leon- 
natoa,  which  came  to  the  assistance  of  Antipeter, 
yet  they  lost,  in  B.  c  322,  the  battle  of  Cxanon. 
This  d^eat  alone  would  not  indeed  have  decided 
the  contest,  had  not  the  aeal  of  the  Greeks  gradu- 
ally cooled,  and  had  not  aeveral  detachmenta  of  the 
allied  army  withdrawn.   Antipatcr  availed  himself 
of  this  contemptible  disposition  among  the  Greeks, 
and  offered  peace,  though  he  was  cunning  enou^ 
to  negotiate  only  with  each  state  separately.  Thua 
the  cause  of  Greece  was  forsaken  by  one  state 
after  another,  until  in  the  end  the  Athenians  were 
left  alone  to  contend  with  Antipater.     It  would 
hare  been  f(dly  to  continue  their  resistance  sing^ 
handed,  and  they  accordingly  made  peace  with 
Antipater  on  his  own  terms.    AH  hia  stipulations 
were  complied  with,  except  the  one  wiiich  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  popular  leaders  of  the 
Athenian  people.     When  Antipater  and  Craterus 
thereupon  marched  towards  Athens,  Demosthenes 
and  hia  friends  took  to  flight,  and,  on  the  proposal 
of  Demadea,  the  Athenians  sentenced  them  to 
death.     Demosthenes  had  gone  to  Cahmria,  and 
had  taken  refuge  there  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon. 
When  Archias,  who  hunted  up  the  fugitives  every- 
where, arrived,  Demosthenes,  who  was  summoned 
to  follow  him  to  Antipater,  took  poison,  which  he 
had  been  keeping  about  his  person  for  some  time, 
and  died  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  on  the  10th  of 
Pyanepaion,  b.  a  322.     (Pint.  Dem.  29,  ViL  X 
OraL  p.  846 ;  Lucian,  Eiujom.  Dem.  43,  &c.) 

Thua  terminated  the  career  of  a  man  who  haa 
been  ranked  by  persons  of  all  ages  among  the 
{leatest  and  noblest  spirits  of  antiquity ;  and  this 
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&me  win  remun  ondiminished  so  long  as  sterling 
sentiments  and  principles  and  a  consistent  conduct 
through  lifo  are  regarded  aa  the  atandard  by  which 
a  man^s  worth  is  measured,  and  not  simply  the  suo- 
cess — so  often  merely  dependent  upon  circumstances 
— by  which  his  exertions  are  crowned.  The  very 
cahunniea  which  have  been  heaped  upon  Demoa- 
thenea by  his  enemies  and  detractors  more  extra* 
vagantly  than  upon  any  other  man — the  coarse 
and  complicated  web  of  liea  which  was  devised  by 
Aeschines,  and  in  which  he  himself  was  caught, 
and  lastly,  the  odious  insinuations  of  Theopompus, 
the  historian,  which  are  cieddoasly  repeated  by 
Plutarch, — have  only  served  to  bring  forth  the  po« 
litical  virtues  of  Domosthenes  in  a  more  strikuog 
and  brilliant  light.  Some  pointa  there  are  in  his 
lifo  which  perhaps  will  never  be  quite  cleared  up 
on  account  of  the  distorted  accounts  that  have 
come  down  to  us  about  them.  Some  minor  chargea 
which  are  made  against  him,  and  afiect  his  chano- 
ter  aa  a  man,  are  ahnost  below  contempt  It  is 
said,  for  example,  that  he  took  to  flight  after  the 
battle  of  Chatfoneia,  as  if  thousands  of  others  had 
not  fled  with  him  (Pint  Dem.  20,  ViL  X  OraL 
p.  845;  Aeschin.  c  Ctmipk.  $$  175,  244,  253) ; 
that,  notwithstanding  hia  domestic  cahunity  (hia 
daughter  had  died  seven  days  before)  he  rejoiced 
at  Philippe  death,  which  shews  only  the  pnslomi- 
nance  of  his  patriotic  feelings  over  his  personal  and 
selfish  ones  (Plut.  Dem.  22 ;  Aeschin.  e.  CteMpk. 
$  77);  and  lastly,  that  he  shed  tears  on  gomg  into 
exile--a  foct  for  which  he  deserves  to  be  lov^  and 
honoured  rather  than  bbuned.  (Plut  Dem.  26.) 
The  charge  of  tergiversation  which  is  repeatedly 
brought  against  him  by  Aeschines,  haa  never  been 
substantiated  by  the  least  evidence.  (Aeschin.  c. 
Cletiph.  $  173,  c  TimarcL  $  131,  de  FaU.  Leg. 
$  165 ;  Plut  Dem.  15.)  In  his  administration  of 
public  affiura  Demosthenes  is  perfectly  spotless, 
and  free  from  all  the  crimes  which  the  men  of  the 
Macedonian  partv  committed  openly  and  without 
any  disguise;  The  chaige  of  bribery,  which  waa 
so  often  raised  against  him  by  the  same  Aeschines, 
BBUst  be  rejected  altogether,  and  is  a  mere  distor- 
tion of  the  foot  that  Demosthenes  accepted  subsi- 
dies from  Persia  for  Athens,  which  assuredly  stood 
in  need  of  such  assistance  in  its  struggles  with 
Macedonia ;  but  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  suspi- 
cion that  he  ever  accepted  any  personal  bribes. 

His  career  aa  a  statesman  received  its  greatest 
lustre  from  his  powers  aa  an  orator,  in  which  he 
haa  not  been  equalled  by  any  man  of  any  country. 
Our  own  iudgment  on  this  point  would  necessarily 
be  one-aioed,  as  we  can  onl^  read  his  orations; 
but  among  the  oontemporanea  of  Demosthenes 
there  was  scarcely  one  who  could  point  out  any 
definite  foult  in  his  oratory.  By  fr^  the  majority 
looked  up  to  him  aa  the  greatest  orator  of  the  time^ 
and  it  was  only  men  of  mc^  over-refined  and  hyper- 
critical tastes  aa  Demetrius  Phalereua  who  thought 
him  either  too  plain  and  simple  or  too  harsh  and 
strong  (Plut  Dem.  9,  11)  ;  though  some  found 
those  features  more  striking  in  reading  his  orations, 
while  others  were  more  unpressed  with  them  in 
hearing  him  speak.  (Comp.  Dionys.  de  Admir.  vi 
die.  Demoelk,  22;  Cic.  <20  OraL  iil  56,  BruL  38; 
QuintiL  xi.  3.  $  6.)  These  peculiaritiea,  however, 
are  fax  from  being  fiiults ;  they  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, proofo  of  his  genius,  if  we  consider  the  temp- 
tations which  natural  deficiencies  hold  out  to  an 
incipient  orator  to  pursue  the  opposite  course.  The 
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obttadei  which  his  physical  conttitatioii  threw  in 
his  way  when  he  conunenced  his  career,  were  so 
great,  that  a  less  coorageoas  and  persevering  num 
than  Demosthenes  would  at  once  have  heen  inti- 
midated and  entirely  shrunk  from  the  arduous 
career  of  a  public  orator.  (Pint.  Dem,  6,  &c) 
Those  early  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend, led  him  to  bestow  more  care  upon  the  compo* 
sition  of  his  orations  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
done,  and  ]»oduced  in  the  end,  if  not  the  impossi- 
bility of  speaking  extempore,  at  least  the  habit  of 
never  venturing  upon  it ;  for  he  never  spoke  with- 
out preparation,  and  he  sometimes  even  declined 
speaking  when  called  upon  in  the  assembly  to  do 
BO,  merely  because  he  was  not  prepared  for  it. 
(Plut.  Dem,  %^ViLX  Orat,  p.  848.)  There  is, 
however,  no  reason  for  believing  that  all  the  extant 
orations  wen  delivered  in  that  perfect  form  in 
which  they  have  come  down  to  us,  for  most  of 
them  were  probably  subjected  to  a  careful  revision 
before  publication ;  and  it  is  only  the  oration 
against  Meidiaa,  which,  having  been  written  for 
the  purpose  of  being  delivered,  and  being  after- 
wards given  up  and  lefi  incomplete,  may  be  re- 
garded with  certainty  as  a  specimen  of  an  oration 
in  its  original  form.  This  oration  alone  sufficiently 
shews  how  little  Demosthenes  trusted  to  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment.  It  would  lead  us  too  for  in 
this  article  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  De- 
mosthenes composed  his  orations,  and  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  various  modem  woiks  dted 
below.  We  shall  only  add  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  causes  of  the  mighty  impression  which  his 
speeches  made  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  The 
first  cause  was  their  pure  and  ethical  character; 
for  every  sentence  exnibits  Demosthenes  as  the 
friend  of  his  country,  of  virtue,  truth,  and  public 
decency  (Pint.  Dem,  18)  ;  and  as  the  struggles  in 
which  he  was  engaged  were  fiiir  and  just,  he  could 
without  scruple  unmask  his  opponents,  and  wound 
them  where  they  were  vulnerable,  though  he  never 
resorted  to  sycophantic  artifices.  The  second  cause 
was  his  intellectual  superiority.  By  a  wise  ar- 
rangement of  his  subjects,  and  by  the  application 
of  Uie  strongest  aiguments  in  their  proper  places, 
he  brought  the  subjects  before  his  hearers  in  the 
clearest  possible  form ;  any  doubts  that  might  be 
raised  were  met  by  him  beforehand,  and  thus  he 
proceeded  calmly  but  irresistibly  towards  his  end. 
The  third  and  last  cause  was  the  magic  force  of 
his  language,  which  bong  majestic  and  yet  simple, 
rich  yet  not  bombastic,  strange  and  yet  fomiliar, 
solemn  without  being  ornamented,  grave  and  yet 
pleasing,  concise  and  yet  fluent,  sweet  and  yet  im- 
pressive, carried  away  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 
That  such  orations  should  notwithstanding 
times  have  foiled  to  produce  the  desired  eflbct, 
owing  only  to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

Most  of  the  critical  works  that  were  written 
upon  Demosthenes  by  the  ancients  are  lost,  and, 
independent  of  many  scattered  remarks,  the  only 
important  critical  work  that  has  come  down  to  us 
is  that  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  entitled  vtpj 
T^ff  Tou  AfifjLoirO^yovs  ^tiPoniTos.  The  acknow- 
ledged excellence  of  Demosthenes*s  orations  made 
them  the  principal  subjects  of  stndy  and  specula- 
tion with  the  rhetoricians,  and  called  forth  nume- 
rous imitators  and  commentators.  It  is  probably 
owing  to  those  rhetorical  speculations  whidi  began 
M  early  as  the  second  century  B.  c^  that  a  number 
of  orations  which  are  decidedly  spurious  and  un- 
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worthy  of  Demosthenes,  soch  as  the  Kiyes  htri' 
puts  and  the  ipmTtic6s^  were  incorpoisted  in  the 
collections  of  those  of  Demoathcnee.  Others,  soc^ 
as  the  speech  on  Hakmesos,  the  first  agaiBst  Aris> 
toseiton,  those  against  Theociines  and  Ncam, 
which  are  undoubtedly  the  prodoetioDs  of 
porary  orators,  may  have  been  introduced 
those  of  Demosthenes  by  mistake.  It  would  be 
of  great  assistance  to  as  to  have  the  fommrnucb 
which  mn  written  upon  Desnostbenes  by  sad 
men  as  Didymus,  Longinns,  HermogcDes,  Saflst- 
tins,  ApoUonides,  Theon,  Oynmaaiits,  ai^  ethoi; 
but  unfortunately  most  dP  what  they  wrote  is  lo^ 
and  scarcely  anything  of  unportanoe  h  extant,  ex- 
cept the  miserable  collection  of  scholia  which  hen 
come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Ulpiaa,  mA 
the  Greek  arytimeiUa  to  the  orations  by  Libaooas 
and  other  rhetoricians. 

The  ancients  state,  that  there  existed  65ontiflas 
of  Demosthenes  (Pint.  VtL  X  OnU.  p.  847;  FIsL 
.AiU.  p.4d0),  but  of  these  only  61,  and  if  «e  de- 
duct Uie  letter  of  Philip,  which  is  straagely  cbmi^ 
counted  as  an  oration,  (mly  60  have  cooie  d«va  ts 
us  under  his  name,  though  some  of  these  aie  ifs- 
rious,  or  at  least  of  very  doobtfiil  aathmtidty. 
Besides  these  orations,  there  are  56  EMrim  i» 
public  orations,  and  six  letters,  which  bear  the 
name  of  Demosthenes,  though  their  genainrnimii 
very  doubtful. 

The  orations  of  Demosthenes  are  eootaiaeJ  in 
the  various  collections  (tf  the  Attic  ozators  by  Aldssi 
H.  Stephens,  Taylor,  Reiske,  Dvkaa,  Bddo; 
Dobson,  and  Baiter  and  Sanppe.^  Separate  uditii 
of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  akiDe  wcse  pab- 
lishsd  by  Aldus,  Venice,  1504 ;  at  Base)  in  1532; 
by  Feliciano,  Venice,  1543;  by  MoreDas  aa4 
Lambinns,  Paris,  1570 ;  1^  H.  Wol^  1573  (oAa 
reprinted);  by  Auger,  Pkris,  1790;  aDd  by  Schss* 
fer,  Leipsig  and  London,  1822,  in  9  v^  8isi 
The  first  two  contain  the  text,  the  third  the  Lstia 
transhUion,  and  the  others  the  critical  sppsma^ 
the  indices,  &c.  A  good  edition  of  the  text  ii 
that  by  W.  Dindorf,  Leiiwig^  18*25,  3  vsk  a«a. 
We  subjoin  a  dasnfied  oat  of  the  esatisBS  d 
Demosthenes,  to  which  are  added  the  c4iB«i 
of  eadi  separate  oration,  when  then  art  aay,  ad 
the  literature  upon  it. 

I.   POLmCAL  ORATKnCS. 
A.  Oratkme  oganid  PkS^ 

Editions  of  the  Philippics  wen  psihBshfd  bf 
J.  Bekker  (Beriin,  1816, 1825  and  183S),Ci. 
Rttdiger  (Leipiig,  1818,  1829  and  ISSS^  saiX 
T.  Vomel    (Frankfurt,  1829.) 

1.  The  first  Philippic  waa  deBvered  in  b.c  SSS. 
and  is  believed  by  some  to  be  made  vp  of  t«»  £»- 
tinct  orations,  the  second  of  which  is  sopssid  » 


commence  at  p.  48  with  the  words 
(Dionys.  Ep,  ad  Amm.  i  10.)  Bat  critics  dm 
to  the  present  time  are  divided  in  their  ^fsmm 
upon  this  point  The  common  ofnassa,  thit  ibe 
oration  is  one  whole,  is  supported  by  the  VS^ 
and  is  defended  by  Bremi,  in  the  PktU,  JMr^ 
oatcfer&AiMu;,  voLL  p.21,ftc.  Themnwiwy 
nion  is  very  ably  maintained  by  J.  Held,  I**\d^ 
numa  adDem,Orat,  qmm  vtdgo primm nSL StJ^ 
VratisUviae,  1831,  and  especially  by  Se«kr«i  a 
the  Zeited^  /Ur  d.  AUerlkammm.  (k  !<»• 
No.91,&c 

2--4.   The  first,  second,  and  third  O^jn***^ 
orations  belong  to  the  year  &  c.  319. 
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{Ep»  ad  Amm,  i  4)  makes  the  leoond  the  first, 
md  the  third  the  second  in  the  series ;  and  this 
order  has  been  defended  by  R>  Ranchenstein,  (U 
OraL  Otjfnik  ordme,  Leipi.  1821,  which  is  re- 
printed in  ToL  i  of  Schaefer^s  Apparatus.  The 
other  order  is  defended  by  Becker,  in  his  German 
translation  of  the  Philippics,  L  p.  103,  &c«,  and  by 
Westermann,  StUre,  Ziemann,  Petrens,  and  Brttck- 
ner,  in  separate  dissertations.  There  is  a  good 
edition  of  the  Olynthiac  orations,  with  notes,  by 
C.  H.  Frotscher  and  a  H.  Fnnkhanel,  Leiptig, 
1834,  8to. 

5.  The  oration  on  the  Peace,  delirered  in  B.  c 
346.  Respecting  the  question  as  to  whether  this 
oration  was  actually  ddirered  or  not,  see  Becker, 
Pkil^pitcke  RBden^  i  p.  222,  &c,  and  Vomel, 
PrUegom,  ad  OraL  de  Pacey  p.  240,  ^ 

6.  The  second  Philippic,  delivered  in  b.  c  844. 
See  VdmeU  IiUegmm  es$e  Demotik,  Philip,  J  I,  ap- 
paret  «r  ditpomHom^  Frankf.  1828,  whose  opinion 
is  opposed  by  Rauchenstein  in  JakiCt  JaJtrb,  toL 
xL  2,  p.  144,  Ac 

7.  On  Halonesna,  b.  c.  343,  waa  suspected  by 
the  andents  themselTet,  and  ascribed  to  Hegesippus. 
(liban.  Argum,  p.  75 ;  Harpocrat  and  Etym.  M. 
«. «. ;  Phot  BibL  p.  491.)  Weiske  endeavoured 
to  Tindicate  the  oration  for  Demosthenes  in  /M»> 
Mrlaiio  tmper  OraL  ds  HaUnu^  Lubben.  1808,  but 
he  is  opposed  by  Becker  in  S«Aode*t  JroAtr.  for 
1825,  i.  p.84,  Alc,  PkUippiKke  Redm,  il  p.  301, 
Ac,  and  by  V<teiel  in  Ostendihtr  Hegn^ppi  esas  ofOr 
Homem  de  HaUmeto^  Frankf.  1830,  who  published 
ji  sepaate  edition  of  this  oration  under  the  name 
of  Hegesippns  in  1833. 

8.  lit  pi  r^y  h  Xtf^otr^^  delivered  in  b.  a  342. 

9.  The  third  Philippic  delivered  in  &  c.  342. 
See  VomeU  Demottkenii  Philip,  III.  kabiiam  em 
ojde  Chenomeutieamy  Frank!  1837 ;  L.  Spengel, 
Uebm-  die  driUt  PkU^,  Rede  dee  JMul^  Munich, 
1839. 

10.  The  fourth  Philippic,  belongs  to  &  c.  341, 
bat  ia  thought  by  nearly  all  critics  to  be  spurious. 
See  Becker,  PhUip,  JRedem,  il  p.491,  &c;  W.  H. 
Veenteg,  Oral,  PMip,  IV.  Demotik.  aiytidioatur^ 
Oroningae,  1818. 

1 1.  Tlpis  T^P  'EvurroX^r  Ti)r  ^lA/wov,  refers 
to  the  year  &  c.  340,  but  is  a  spurious  oration. 
Becker,  PhiUp.  Beden,  iL  p.  516,  &c 

B.  0(her  Political  Orations. 

12.  n«pl  2vvr<((fwt,  refers  to  b.  a  353,  but  is 
acknowledged  on  aU  hands  to  be  spurious.  F.  A. 
WcOi;  rroleff,  adLeptm.  p.  124 ;  Schaefer,  Appamt, 
CriL  L  p.  686. 

1 3.  Ilc^  2»iifu>pmpj  was  delivered  in  &  c.  354. 
See  Amersfooidt,  Introdmct,  ta  OraL  de  Sjfmmor, 
Lagdoxi.  Bat  1821,  reprinted  in  Schaefer*s  Appear, 
CriL,  ToL  i.;  Parreidt,  DiepmiaL  de  InetiL  eo 
Atkem.  cmjm  ordinaL  et  correeL  m  oraL  Iltpl  Svfi^ 
imeer^tia  tmdet  Demottk.y  Magdeburg,  1836. 

14.  "tirip  ViryaXowoKvrmy  B.  c  353. 

15.  Uepi  rris  *Po3i«r  ^tv^fpfaf,  b.  c.  351. 

1 6.  ntfpl  rm¥  wp6s  *AXi^a»9po¥  (rvytfificwy,  refers 
to  B.  c.  325,  and  was  recognised  as  spurious  by  the 
andenta  themselves.  (Dionys.  de  Admir,  vi  die. 
Deau  57 ;  Liban.  Argwm,  p.  21 1.) 

IT.  Judicial  or  Private  Orations. 

17.  n«pl  Tfre^dpou^  or  on  the  Crown,  was  de> 
livered  in  B.  c.  330.  There  are  numerous  separate 
edition*  of  this  fionous  oration ;  the  best  are  by  I. 
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Bekker  with  scholia,  Halle,  1815,  and  Beriiii,  1825, 
by  Bremi  (Gotha,  1834),  and  by  Dissen  (Got- 
tingen,  1837).  Comp.  F.  Winiewski,  Commend. 
Hvdorioa  et  Chromdog,  in  Demoetk  OraL  de  Corcn.^ 
Monasterii,  1829.  The  genuineness  of  the  docu- 
ments quoted  in  this  oration  has  of  kte  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion,  and  the  most  important 
among  the  treatises  on  this  question  are  those  of 
Droysen  (Ueber  die  Aeektkeit  der  Urkmd.  m  De- 
mottk  Rede  vom  Kranz,  in  the  Zeittdtri^  fllr  die 
Atterthmuw,  for  1839,  and  reprinted  separately  at 
Beriin,  1839),  and  F.  W.  Newman  (Clasncal 
MueetMLt  voL  L  pp.  141 — 169),  both  of  whom 
deny  the  genuineness,  while  Vumel  in  a  series  of 
programs  (commenced  in  1 841 )  endeavours  to  prove 
their  authenticity.  Comp.  A.  F.  Wolper,  de  Forma 
hodkma  OraL  Demoeik,  de  Cbrtm.  Leipsig,  1825 ; 
L.  C.  A.  Briegleb,  Comment,  de  Demoeth.  OraL 
pro  Cksfijpii  praedatdia,  Isenac  1832. 

18;  HfA  r^s  napavpeattias^  delivered  in  &  a 
342. 

19.  lltpi  rj}f  drreXeias  wpds  Arrrd^,  was 
spoken  in  b.  c.  355,  and  it  has  been  edited 
separately  by  F.  A.  Wolf;  Halle,  1789,  which 
edition  was  reprinted  at  Zurich,  1831. 

20.  Kord  Mfi8(ov  wepX  rw  iroyddAou,  was  com- 
posed in  &  c.  855.  There  are  separate  editions 
by  Buttmann  (Beriin,  1823  and  1833),  Blume 
(Sund.  1828),  and  Meier  (Halle,  1832).  Com- 
pare Bdckh,  Ueber  die  ZtritverkiUtmiste  der  Midiana 
in  the  Abkamdl.  der  BerUn.  Akadem.  for  1820,  p. 
60,  &C. 

21.  Kond  'Ai^perUtPOf  vapaif6fim^^  bdongs  to 
B.  c  355,  and  has  been  edited  separately  by  Fun- 
kh'anel,  Leipzig,  1832. 

22.  Kard  *AptffToitpdfrovs,  b.  c.  352.  See  Rumpf^ 
De  Ckaridemo  Oriia,  Giessen,  1815. 

23.  Kord  Ti/ioirpdrovr,  b.  c.  853.  See  Blume, 
ProUgom,  in  Demoeik.  OraL  c  TimocraL,  Berlin, 
1823. 

24  and  25.  The  two  orations  against  Aristo- 
geiton  belong  to  the  time  after  b.  c.  338.  The 
genuineness  of  these  two  orations,  especially  of  the 
first,  was  strongly  doubted  by  the  ancients  then»- 
selves  (Dionys.  de  Admir,  vi  die.  Dem,  57 ;  Har- 
pocrat  I.  vo,  Bempls  and  rsoAi^f ;  Pollux,  x.  155), 
though  some  believed  them  to  be  the  productions 
of  Demosthenes.  (Liban.  Argum,  p.  769;  Phot 
BibU  p.  491.)  Modem  critics  think  the  first 
spurious,  others  the  second,  and  others  again  both. 
See  Schmidt,  in  the  Excursus  to  his  edition  of 
Deinarchus,  p  106,  8k.  \  Westermann,  Qjeaed. 
Demotik,  iii.  p.  96,  &c. 

26  and  27.  The  two  orations  against  Aphobus 
were  delivered  in  &  c.  364. 

28.  Ilfidf  "A^o^or  i|wti8o^u^mipi«r,  is  suspected 
of  being  spurious  by  Westermann,  QeaetL  Dem. 
iii.  p.  11,  &c.  Comp.  Schomann,  de  Jure  PubL 
Graee,  p  274. 

29  and  30.  The  two  orations  against  Onetor. 
See  Schmeisser,  de  Re  Tidelari  ap.  Atken.^  &c., 
Fieibuig,  1829.  The  genuineness  of  these  ora- 
tions is  suspected  bv  Bijddi,  PM.  Earn,  of  Athene^ 
Index,  I.  e.  Demosthenes. 

31.  Ilaperypa^  itp6t  ZtiySetntp,  fiiUs  after  the 
year  b.  c  355. 

32«  npJf  *Airttro^pior  inyMrypo^  is  of  uncertain 
date. 

33.  Xlp6i  ^opiiitmi  irtpl  Somiou,  was  spoken  ia 
b.  c.  332.  Sm  Baumstark,  Prdegom,  m  OraL 
Demottk.  adv.  Pkorm.,  Heidelberg,  1826. 
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34. .  Ilp^f  Ti)r  litucpirov  traparfpcu^p^  ii  of  un- 
certain  date,  and  ita  genuineneM  is  doubted  by 
some  of  the  aDcients.  See  the  Greek  Aigur 
ipentum. 

85.  *Trip  ^op/iWof  vapaypap^  belongi  to  &  c. 
850. 

S6,  npdt  nayrafrtroy  mpcrfpat^^  fidls  after 
B.a  347. 

37.  Up6s  Vacuvifiaxw  Ko^  Uwowti0ri  wiyciypa^, 
18  of  uncertain  date. 

38.  Tlp6f  Boutrow  w§pi  row  SvSftaros^  beloon  to 
B.  c.  351  or  350,  and  was  ascribed  by  some  m  the 
ancients  to  Deinarchos.  (Dionys.  HaL  DemarvL 
13.)  See  Bgckh,  Urktmd,  Uber,  dot  AIL  Setwetm^ 
{».2f2,  &c 

39.  Tlp^f  Bomrdp  Mp  9p9U(6s  firrrp^pas^  b.  c. 

847. 

.  40.  Upis  2irou8W  Mp  irpoutisy  of  uncertain 
date. 

.  41.  Up^s  ^tdptswop  mpl  drriS^o'swr,  of  uncer- 
tain date.  The  genuineness  of  this  oration  is 
doabted  by  the  auUior  of  the  aignm.  to  it,  B8ckb, 
Index  to  PvbL  Eoom*  of  JtkeuSf  and  Schaefer, 
Appar,  OriL  t.  p.  63b 

42.  IIp3f  Viwttkpnvrw  ittpX  *A7r(ov  itXifpov,  of 
uncertain  date.  See  de  Boor,  PtiJUgomu  zm  der 
Bade  dea  Demottk  gtgem,  MakartataM,  Hamboig, 
1838. 

48.  Xlp^s  hicjdpn  ircpl  roC  itXifpov,  of  uncertain 
date. 

.  44  and  45.  The  two  orations  against  Stephanos, 
belong  to  the  time  preyious  to  b.  a  343.  The 
genuineness  of  the  first  is  donbted  by  I.  Bekker. 
See  C.  D.  Beel,  DiairiU  m  DemoaOu  OraL  m 
Stepbam,^  Lugdun.  Bat.  1825.  , 

46.  Tlapa  lEAipyov  icol  MnytnfovXov  i|«u8o/tfap- 
rvptwvy  belongs  to  the  time  after  b.  a  855.  Its 
genuineness  is  doubted  by  Harpocr.  «.  w.  *EicaA/<r- 
:rpow  and  irriiUvipfy  H.  Wol^  Bdckh  (L  c),  and 
L  Bekker.     See  Schaefer,  Appar.  CriL  t.  p.  216. 

47.  Kard  *OXvfiirio8fl{pov  fiKd€vis,  after  b.  c. 
843. 

48.  Tlpds  TtpMww  Mp  XP^ify  falls  between 
B.  c.  363  and  354,  but  is  considered  spurious  by 
HarpocnU.  s.  v,  KoKortx^mv^  Bockh,  and  Bekker 
f  see  Schaefer,  Appar*  OriL.  t.  p.  264).  It  is  de> 
tended  by  Rumpi^  da  OraL  adv.  TtmaHLy  Oiessen, 
1821. 

49.  Tlpit  noAtMrX^a  wapi  rov  twerptfipapxtfurros^ 
after  &  c.  861. 

50.  Tltpl  rw  ^a^vov  Tijs  rpifipapxias^  after 
s.  c.  361,  is  suspected  by  Becker,  DemoaA,  ali 
SUuUtmann  mnd,  Redner,  p.  465. 

51.  Tlp6t  lUCAAimror,  spoken  in  B.  c.  364. 

52.  npds  VtK6<rrparow  mpi  tQv  'AptOovatw 
dp9paiw69ww^  of  uncertain  date,  was  suspected  by 
Harpocrat.  $,  v.  *Kitoypa/p^, 

53.  Kord  K&imvot  aUlas^  b.  C  348. 

54.  Ilpof  KaXXoKKia  ircpl  x^'P'^  ^  uncertain 
date. 

55.  Kord  AtoPwnlMpw  /SX^tfi^,  B.  c.  829. 

56.  'E^tf  wpdf  EMdvAlSiry,  a^  m.  c.  346. 

57.  Kord  BaoKpipov  li^fi|(f,  belongs  to  b.  c. 
325,  but  b  probably  the  work  of  Deinarchus. 
(Dionys.  DeS$MrdL  10  ;  Aigum.  ad  OraL  c  Tkeo- 
erm,  p.  1321 ;  Harpocrat  $.  w,  *€pypa^mf  and 
effoftpivnf ;  Schaefer,  Appar,  CriL  t.  p.  473.^ 

58.  Kord  Nt a/JfHif,  refers  to  B.  a  340,  but  is  con- 
sidered spurious  both  by  ancient  and  modem 
•writers.  (Dionys.  ds  Admir,  vi  die.  Dam,  57; 
Phiynich.  p.  225;  Haipocat.  s.  im.  y4f^a^  d^fio- 
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irofirroff,    8icy7tfi)«-er,  *I««apx^    >^   taink\ 
Schaefer,  Appar,  CriL  t.  p.  527.) 

II L  Show  SrxBCHxa. 

59.  *Eirird^of,  refers  to  b.  c  388,  bol  is  » 
questionably  spurious.  (Dionys.  da  Admir,ti4k. 
Am.  23,  44;  liban.  p.  6 ;  HarpocraL  s. sii  Aiy» 
8ai  and  Kattpamis ;  Phot  BAL  p.  491 ;  Soii  u  e. 
Ai|y«wecn|t;  Bekker,  Amaed,  p.  364;  W< 
mann,  QrnaaL  Daaa,  ii.  p.  49,  dsc)  Its 
nees  is  defended  by  Bedwr  {Daamoalk.  ab 
«.  /fed  iL  p.  466,  Ac.)  and  Krugcr  (in  SseMe^ 
Artlimy  L  2,  p.  277). 

60.  'E^MrrMtfs,  is,  Hke  the  kamtu  •  woam 
production.  (Dionys.  de  Admit,  tm  die,  DmL  41; 
Liban.  p.6;  PoUux,  iii  144;  PItoC  BU.Lc; 
Westermann,  QfMeaL  Dam.  iL  p.  70,  dtc) 

Among  the  tost  orations  of  DenosthcBei  tk 
following  are  mentioDed : — AifXAy  l^pifjiyiwt 
airo&rri  impadt.  (Dionya.  Deimmrek,  11.)  1  IsH 
M^Sorror.  (PoUux,  riii.  68 ;  Harpocc  a.  si  Aaaa- 
ra4auf,)  8.  Tip6s  UokiameTap  wa^uipafj.  (Bek- 
ker, Amaed,  p.  90.)  4.  Tlapl  Xfv«r<Mr(Atks.i£. 
p.  592)  is  pcfffaaps  the  same  as  tbe  dMakarfU 
94ptm,  (Dionys.  Bp,  ad  Amaa.  i.  12, 
erer,  in  DamoaA,  57,  dedarea  it  a 
taoB.)  5.  n«^  roB  ^  Mtmm 
spurious  accordii^  to  Diooynoib  (J 
6.  Kord  AiipJimt,  TBekker,  Arned,  pw  335.)  A 
fragment  of  it  is  probably  eictaat  in  Alezsad.  dr 
P^.  p.  478,  ed.  Wals.  7.  n^  mparim  mpi 
ran  hatrunt^fifiarat,  (Haipocnt.  a,  «.  *EmMia 
mwMia,  when  Diniysius  doabu  hs  gcMMaoa) 
8.  Tvitp  ^6pttay  probably  not  a  weric  «f  Dohs* 
thenes.  (Suid.  i.  p." Apia.)  9.  *Trip  Jaraprntv 
^wtrpowrit  wp6t  Xapttiiftep,  brioDged  acawdisg  U 
ClalUmachus  {ap.  Phot.  BOL  p.  491 )  to  Daarnkm. 

Besides  the  ancient  and  modem  kksHisH  d 
the  time  of  Philip  and  Alesandcs,  tke  hfliiisg 
works  will  be  found  useful  to  the  stikat  at  Ds- 
mosthenes :  Schott,  Viiae  rktmlkitu  AriataL  d 
Demoalk,  Antwerp,  1603;  Bedccf^  jkiiiiiSJ— 
d!»  SUtatamami  mmd  Radmer^  HaDe,  1816,  SWl 
8to.;  Westermann,  QmaaaHomm 
four  parts,  Leipzig,  1830— 1R37, 
Grieek  BaradlaatahaL  H  5e,  57,  and 
p.  297,  &c;  Btfhneke,  Stmiiam  ai^4am 
Attiatkm  Radmer^  BoUn,  1843. 

DEMO'STHENES  (Ai«iMr«fr^). 
ther  of  the  orator.    See  abore. 

2.  A  Bithynian,  wnte  a  kistey  ai  his 
country,  of  which  the  tenth  book  is  pwlfi  ly 
Stephvaus  of  Bysmtium.  {a.rv,  Ke^Wt,  Mnwai*; 
comp.  a.  99.  Tdpof,  TapaU^  Taapim^^  ^tJ^adm 
8pc(a,  'AfiTcCinf ;  Etyra.  Mag.  a.  «.  'B^fa.)  B» 
further  wrote  an  account  <^  the  fcoiidstiMv  ^ 
towns  {KfUnis\  which  is  Hkewise 
quoted  by  Stephanus.  Eupborion 
against  this  historian  under  the  title 
of  which  a  fragment  is  still  eztaBt.  (Bel^it;  Ja*' 
do<. p.1883;  comp.yiaintkja^daBapkmiaam^^V*') 

3.  AThiacian,aOreekgmnnB(mB,«hs««i» 
according  to  Suidas  (s.  v.)  a  week  on  ^  dSAff^ 
bic  poets  {wapi  gi^ystyCssuiwp),  a  pssaplnw  d 
Homer^s  Iliad  and  of  HesiodH  Tkeogovv.  wmk  m 
epitome  of  the  work  of  Damagetaa  «f  Htfiri^ 
(Westermann,  QaaaaL  Dam,  hr.  pp.  38,  OL) 

4.  Sumamed  the  Little  (d  ^uqfis\  a  Qn^  i^ 
torician,  who  is  otherwise  im^evn;  bai  ■■■ 
fragments  of  his  speeches  are  eztaat  iK  ftAAg^ 
.diwx2oto(pp.l35,l40,168,l70,in).   fUS] 
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DEMCy^THENES  MASSALICVTES,  or 
MASSILIENSIS  (4  BlmnraAi^t),  a  natire  of 
Maneillet,  and  the  anthor  of  BOTeial  medical 
ibrmvlae  presenred  by  Galen,  most  haTO  lived  in 
or  before  the  fint  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is 
quoted  by  Asdepiades  PharmaeioD.  (OaL  De  Com- 
/HMk  Mediixun.  «ee*  Gen,  t.  15.  toL  xiiL  p.  856.) 
By  aome  persons  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Demoathenes  Philalethes,  which  seems  to  be  qnite 
possible.  He  is  sometimes  called  simply  ilfosMi^biei 
or  Afasmlienm.  (Oal.  i:  c  p.  855 ;  AStius,  ir.  2. 
58,  p|.726.)  SwC,Q,K\i}ui,Addiiam.adElmek. 
Mmiicor,  Veter,  a  J,  A.  Fahrieio^  jic.,  etdMtmm^ 
where  he  has  collected  all  the  fragments  of  Demoa* 
thenea  that  remain.  [ W.  A.  O.] 

DEMCSTHENES  PHILALE'THES  (Aih 
fMOffdinis  6  ^lAoXii^f ),  a  physician,  who  was  one 
of  the  pupils  of  Alexander  Philalethes,  and  be- 
longed to  the  school  of  medicine  fbonded  by  Hero- 
philus.  (GaL  D9  Di^.  Puis.  It.  4.  toL  yiii.  p. 
727.)  He  probably  liTed  abont  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  aera,  and  was  especially  celebrated 
for  his  skill  as  an  ocolist  He  wrote  a  work  on 
the  Poise,  which  is  quoted  by  Galen  {L  c),  and 
also  one  on  Diseases  of  the  Eyes,  which  appears  to 
have  been  extant  in  the  middle  ages,  but  of  which 
nothing  now  remains  but  some  extracts  preserred 
by  Aetius,  Panlus  Aegineta,  and  other  later  wri- 
ters. [W.  A.  G.] 

DEMCSTRATUS  (AniOirrparos).  1.  An 
Athenian  orator  and  demagogue,  at  whose  propo- 
sition Akibiades,  Nicias,  and  Lamachns  were  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  Athenian  expedition 
against  Sicily.  He  was  brought  on  the  stage  by 
Eupotis  in  his  comedy  entitl^  Bov{>^t.  (Plut 
Ate  18,  iVte.  12 ;  Ruhnken,  Hitt,  CriL  Or.  Oraee. 
p.  zlvi.) 

2.  The  son  of  Aristophon,  an  ambassador  from 
Athens  to  Sparta,  is  supposed  br  Ruhnken  (/.  e.) 
to  hare  been  the  grandson  of  the  orator.  (Xen. 
HfiL  tL  3.  §  2.) 

8.  A  person  in  whose  name  Enpolis  exhibited 
his  comedy  Adr6kweos,  (Ath.  v.  p.  216,  d.)  He 
U  ranked  among  the  poets  of  the  new  comedy  on 
the  authority  of  Suidas  («.  v.  x^'P^  Aiit»6crparos 
Ai^uwoei^) :  but  here  we  ought  probi^ly  to  read 
Tif»6<rrpaToff  who  is  known  as  a  poet  of  the  new 
comedy.  [TmoRTRATUS.]  (Meineke,  JPrag,  dm. 
Graec  i.  pp.  110,500.) 

4.  A  Roman  senator,  who  wrote  a  work  on  fish- 
ing (dKi^vruci)  in  twenty-six  books,  one  on  aqua- 
tic diTination  {inpi  r^  Ivi^pov  fuu^Mc^t),  and 
other  miscellaneous  works  connected  with  history. 
(Suid.  «.  V.  Aafi6arparos  i  Aelian,  N.A.  xiiL  21, 
XT.  4,  9,  19.)  He  is  probably  the  same  person 
from  whose  history,  meaning  perhaps  a  natural 
history,  Pliny  quotes  {H.  N.  xxxviL  6),  and  the 
same  also  as  Demostratus  of  Apomeia,  the  second 
book  of  whose  vrotk.  **•  On  Rivers**  (ir^  wcrrofMtf) 
Plutarch  quotes.  (DeF/av.  13;  comp.  Eudoc.  p. 
128;  Phot.  BibL  Cod.  clxL  ;  Vossius,  de  HitL 
Graec  pp.  427,  428,  ed.  Westermann.)  [P.  S.] 

DEMOTELES  (AiyiorlAiir),  one  of  the  twelve 
anthora,  who  according  to  Pliny  (H,  N,  xxxvi 
12)  had  written  on  ue  pyramids,  but  is  other* 
wise  unknown.  [L.  S.] 

DEMOTI'MUS  (6!tuwriiMs\  an  Athenian  and 
intimate  friend  of  Theophrastus,  with  whom  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  Theo- 
phrastus in  his  will  bequeathed  to  him  a  house, 
and  appointed  him  one  of  his  executors;  but  fiir> 
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ther  pftrtioUan  are  not  known.  (Diog.  Laert  v.  53^ 
55,  56.)  [L.  S.] 

DEMCXENUa.    [Damoxinos.] 

DEMUS  (Lyitkot).  If  the  reading  in  Athen- 
aeus  (xiv.  p.  660)  is  correct,  Demus  was  Uie  au> 
thor  of  an  Atthis,  of  which  the  first  book  is  there 
quoted.  But  as  Demus  is  not  mentioned  any> 
where  else,  Caaanbon  proposed  to  change  the  name 
into  KAcir^Siiftof,  who  is  well  known  to  have 
written  an  Atthis.  If  the  name  Demus  is  wrong* 
it  would  be  safer  to  substitute  Ai^ijmiv  than  KAci- 
T^8iy«ot,  as  Demon  wrote  an  Atthis,  which  con- 
sisted of  at  least  four  books.  [L.  6.] 

DENDRITES  (AcrSpiTiis),  the  sod  of  the  tree, 
a  surname  of  Dionysus,  which  has  ^e  same  import 
as  Dasyllius,  the  giver  of  foliage^  (Plut  Sympoe. 
5;  Pans.  143.  §5.)  [L.  S.] 

DENDRI'TIS  {Aw9prns%  the  goddess  of  the 
tree,  occurs  as  a  surname  of  Helen  at  Rhodes,  and 
the  following  story  is  rehOed  to  account  for  it. 
After  the  death  of  Henelaus,  Helen  was  driven 
from  her  home  by  two  natural  sons  of  her  husband, 
^e  fled  to  Rhodes,  and  sought  the  protection  of 
her  friend  Polyxo,  the  widow  of  Tlepolemns.  But 
Polyxo  bore  Helen  a  grudge,  since  her  own 
husband  Tlepolemus  had  Men  a  victim  in  the 
Trojan  war.  Accordingly,  once  while  Helen  was 
bathing,  Polyxo  sent  out  her  servants  in  the  dia- 
guise  of  the  Erinnyes,  with  the  command  to  hang 
Helen  on  a  tree.  For  this  reason  the  Rhodiana 
afterwards  built  a  sanctuary  to  Helena  Dendritis. 
(Pans.  iii.  19.  §  10.)  [L.  S.] 

DENSUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  man  of  equestrian  rank 
of  the  time  of  Kero.  In  a.  d.  56,  he  vas  ac- 
cased  of  being  too  finvouraUy  disposed  towarda 
Britannicns,  but  his  accusers  were  not  listened  to. 
(Tacit.  Anm.  xiii.  10.)  [L.  S.] 

DENSUS,  SEMPRO'NIUS,  a  most  distin- 
guished  and  noble-minded  man  of  the  time  of  th» 
emperor  Galba.  He  was  centurion  of  a  praeto- 
rian cohort,  and  was  commissioned  by  Galba  ta 
protect  his  adopted  son  Piso  licinianns,  at  thcf 
time  when  the  insurrection  against  Galba  broke 
out,  AJ>.  70.  When  the  rebels  approached  to  seek 
and  murder  Piso,  Densos  rushed  out  against  them 
with  his  sword  drawn,  and  thus  turned  the  atten- 
tion of  the  persecutora  towards  himself,  so  that 
Piso  had  an  opportunity  of  escaping,  though  he  was 
afterwards  caught  and  put  to  death.  (Tacit.  Hist^ 
i.  43.)  According  to  Dion  Cassias  (Ixiv.  6)  and 
Plutarch  {Galb,  26)  it  was  not  Piso,  but  Galba 
himself  who  was  thus  defended  and  protected  by 
Densus,  who  fell  during  the  struggle.      [L.  S.]  . 

DENTA'TUS,  M.'  CU'RIUS  (some  writera  caU 
him  M.  Curius  Dentatus),  the  most  celebrated 
among  the  Curii,  is  said  to  have  derived  his  cog- 
nomen Dentatus  firam  the  circumstance  of 
having  been  bom  with  teeth  in  his  mouth. 
(Plin.  //.  AT.  vil  15.)  Cicero  (pro  Murtm.  8) 
calls  him  a  homo  novm^  and  it  nppean  that  he  was 
of  Sabine  descent  (Cic  pro  SuUOf  7;  Schol. 
Bob.  p.  364  ed.  Orelli.)  The  first  office  which 
Curius  Dentatus  is  known  to  have  held  was  thi^ 
of  tribune  of  the  people,  in  which  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  opposition  to  Appius  Clau^us  the 
Blind,  who  while  presiding  as  interrex  at  the  elec- 
tion of  the  consds,  refused,  in  defiance  of  the 
hiw,  to  accept  any  votes  for  plebeian  candidates^ 
Curius  Dentatus  then  compelled  the  senate  to 
make  a  decree  by  which  any  legal  election  waa 
sanctioned  beforehand.    (Cic  Brut.  14 ;  AureL 
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Vkt^Ftr.  i2/u«£.33.)  The  year  of  his  tribune- 
ship  ift  uncertain.  According  to  an  inBcnpti(m 
(Orolli,  rn»ciy>t.  Lot  No.  539)  Appios  the  Blind 
vn»  appointed  interrez  three  timet,  and  from  lary 
(x.  11)  we  know,  that  one  of  hii  inter-reigni 
belongs  to  &  c  299,  bat  in  that  year  Appios  did 
not  hold  the  elections,  so  that  this  cannot  be  the 
year  of  the  tribnneship  of  Dentatus.  In  b.  c. 
290  he  was  consul  with  P.  Cornelias  Rofinus,  and 
both  fought  against  the  Samnites  and  gained  such 
decisive  Tictories  over  them,  that  the  war  which 
bad  lasted  for  49  years,  was  brought  to  a  dose, 
and  the  Samnites  sued  for  peace  which  was  granted 
to  them.  The  consols  then  triumphed  over  the 
Samnites.  After  the  end  of  this  campaign  Curius 
Dentatus  marched  against  the  Sabines,  who  had 
revolted  from  Rome  and  had  probably  supported 
the  Samnites.  In  this  undertiddng  he  was  again 
80  successful,  that  in  one  campaign  the  whole 
country  of  the  Sabines  was  reduced,  and  he  ce- 
lebrated his  second  triumph  in  his  first  consulship. 
The  Sabines  then  received  the  Roman  civitas 
without  the  suffinsge.  (VelL  Pat  i.  14),  but  a  por- 
tion of  their  territory  was  distributed  among  the 
plebeians.  (Niebuhr,  HitL  qfRomBy  iii.  p.  420.) 
In  B.  c.  283y  Dentatus  was  appointed  prae- 
tor in  the  place  of  L.  Caecilius,  who  was  slain 
in  an  engagement  against  the  Senonet,  and  he 
forthwith  sent  ambasMidors  to  the  enemy  to  umo- 
tiate  the  ransom  of  the  Roman  prisoners ;  but  his 
ambassadors  were  murdered  by  the  Senones.  Au- 
relius  Victor  mentions  an  owdio  of  Curius  over  the 
Lucanians,  which  according  to  Niebohr  (iii.  p. 
437)  belonged  either  to  B.  a  285  or  the  year  pre- 
vious. In  B.  c.  275  Carius  Dentatus  was  consul 
a  second  time.  P3rrrhus  was  then  returning  from 
Sicily,  and  in  the  levy  which  Dentatus  made  to  com- 
plete the  anny,  he  set  an  example  of  the  strictest 
severity,  for  Uie  property  of  the  first  person  that 
refused  to  serve  was  confiscated  and  sold,  and  when 
the  man  remonstrated  he  himself  too  is  said  to  have 
been  sold.  When  the  army  was  ready,  Dentatus 
marched  into  Samnium  and  defeated  Pynfans  near 
Beneventum  and  in  the  Arusinian  plain  so  com- 
pletely, that  the  king  was  obliged  to  quit  Italy. 
The  triumph  which  Dentatus  celebrated  in  that  year 
ever  the  Samnites  and  Pyrrhus  was  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  that  had  ever  been  witnessed : 
it  was  adorned  by  four  elephants,  the  firat  that 
were  ever  seen  at  Rome.  His  disinterestedness 
and  frugality  on  Uiat  occasion  were  truly  w<»thy 
of  a  great  Roman.  All  the  booty  that  bad  been 
taken  in  the  campaign  against  Pyrrhus  was  given 
up  to  the  republic,  but  when  he  was  nevertheless 
charged  with  having  ap^priated  to  himself  a  nor- 
tion  of  it,  he  asserted  on  his  oath  that  he  had 
taken  nothing  except  a  wooden  vessel  which  he 
used  in  sacrificing  to  the  gods.  In  the  year  fol- 
fowing,  B.  c  27^  he  was  elected  consul  a  third 
time,  and  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Lucanians, 
Samnites,  and  Bmttians,  who  still  continued  in 
arms  after  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus.  When  this  war 
was  brought  to  a  close  Curius  Dentatus  retired  to 
his  form  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  and  devoted  him- 
self to  agricultural  pursuits,  thoush  still  ready  to 
serve  his  country  when  needed,  for  in  b.  c.  272 
he  was  invested  with  the  censorship.  Once  the 
Samnites  sent  an  embassy  to  him  with  costly  pre- 
sents. The  ambassadors  found  him  on  his  form, 
sitting  at  the  hearth  and  roasting  turnips.    Ht  re* 
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jeeted  their  presents  with  the  woHa,  ^at  W  fi^ 
fiened  ruling  over  those  who  pnsiifisid  gpy,  is 
possessmg  it  himseUl  He  was  relehtated  dsva  ts 
the  latest  times  as  one  of  the  nofalcot  yiianas  4 
ancient  Roman  simplicity  and  frt^gafitj.  Whca 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Sabiiw  knds  woe  At- 
tributed among  the  people,  be  refused  te  tsb 
more  than  any  otha  sddier,  and  it  was  prnfcaMy 
on  that  occasion  that  the  repnblk  wwaided  ka 
with  a  house  and  500  jugen  of  laad.  He  is  ail 
never  to  have  been  accompanied  by  iMfe  thoa  tve 
nooms,  when  he  went  out  as  tha  wHiiisadir  d 
Rcnnan  armies,  and  to  have  died  so  pose,  that  tk 
republic  found  it  necessary  to  pnvide  a  dowxj  im 
his  daughter.  But  such  reports,  fperiaPy  tk 
ktter,  are  exaggerations  or  misfepwjaentatisM,  far 
the  jwoperty  ^lich  enabled  a  mam  to  five  tm- 
fortably  in  the  time  of  Curina,  appeared  ts  the 
Romans  of  a  later  age  hardly  anffideftt  ts  lift 
at  all;  and  if  the  state  gave  a  dowry  ts  kii 
daughter,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  was  tse  pser 
to  provide  her  with  it,  for  the  repabtic  may  kws 
given  it  to  her  as  an  admowiedgnait  of  her  fe* 
ther*s  merits.  Dentatus  lived  in  intinato  fricad- 
ship  with  the  greatest  men  of  his  time,  aad  he  kss 
acquired  no  len  fiune  from  the  nsefid  weikt  k 
constructed  than  from  his  victories  over  Pynba 
and  the  Samnites,  and  frmn  bis  habits  of  the  gosi 
old  times  of  Rome.  In  b.  a  272,  diiriB|  hii  oa- 
sorship,  he  built  an  aqoaedact  (Aaie&sis  Vecai), 
which  carried  the  water  from  the  river  Ams  iaii 
the  city.  The  expenses  were  covered  by  the  hsuj 
which  he' had  made  in  the  war  with  Pjiika 
Two  yean  later  he  was  i^ipointad  dnmBvir  ts  »> 
perintend  the  building  of  the  aqaaedact,  bat  €w 
days  after  the  appointment  he  dMd,  and  n  thss 
prevented  from  completing  hb  work.  (Frsatia  h 
AqmaedMcL  i.  6;  Anr.  Vict,  de  Vw.  JiL  33.)  Hs 
was  further  the  benefoctor  of  the  town  of  Bcale  ia 
the  country  of  the  Sabines,  for  he  dag  a  caasl  (<r 
canals)  from  lake  Velinus  through  t^  redks,  ml 
thus  carried  its  water  to  a  ^ot  vhem  it  frh 
from  a  height  of  140  fieet  into  the  liwr  Ntf 
(Nera).  This  foil  is  the  still  oelcbmed  fol  d 
Temi,  or  the  cascade  deUe  Maimore-  The  Bm> 
tians  by  that  infm#  gained  a  eonsideiahls  distBd 
of  exodlent  arable  hmd,  which  was  caBed  Bssak 
(Cic  ad  AU,  iv.  15,  pro  Soamr.  2 ;  Scrv.  md  Am. 
viL  712.)  A  controveny  has  recently  been  mtd 
by  Zumpt  (AlAamdL  dmr  B^rtim,  Aktdtmi  hr 
1836,  p.  155,  Ac)  respecting  the  IT.  Corim,  «k 
led  the  water  of  lake  Velinns  into  the  Urn.  Ia 
the  time  of  Cicero  we  find  the  town  of  Reals  m- 
gaged  in  a  kw-suit  with  Interaama, 
tory  was  sufifering  on  account  of  that 
the  territory  of  Ileato  was  benefited  by  iL 
naturally  asks  ^how  did  it  happen  tint 
did  not  bring  forward  its  waapkints  till  tws  ssa- 
turies  and  a  half  after  the  oonalnKtBan  ef  ik 
canal ?^  and  from  the  apparent  mspossU^  d 
finding  a  proper  answer,  he  teuturee  upon  the  «ff^ 
sitiouy  that  the  canal  from  kke  Velims  was  a  m^ 
vato  undertaking  of  the  age  of  CSeera,  aad  v 
M\  Curius  who  was  qmiialnr  in  b.  c  M,  w«  ik 
author  of  the  imdertsjdng.  Bat  oar  i^^mmmd 
any  quarrels  between  Interamna  aad  Bsato  b^at 
the  time  of  Cioero,  does  not  prove  that  tk* 
wen  no  sudi  quaiiek  previooaff,  thoagh  a  hag 
period  midit  di^ise  before,  peAifs  aari^g  to  sanr 
unfovonnhk  season,  the  giiataaae  waa&i  ^^ 
.  teramna.    Thas  va  find  that  thiaHhm  the  m^ 
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die  agM  and  ey«n  down  to  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury, the  inhalntanta  of  Reate  (Rieti)  and  Inte- 
ramna  (Terni)  had  from  time  to  time  very  •eriona 
dispates  about  the  canaL  (J.  H.  Westphal,  Dk 
Bm.  Campagne^  p.  130.  Comp.  Liy.  EpU*  1 1 — 14 ; 
Poljb.  ii.  19 ;  Ores.  iii.  23,  ir.  2 ;  Eatrop.  ii.  5, 
14;  Flonmi.18:  Val.  Max. !▼.  3.  §  5,  vi  3.  §  4 ; 
Varro,  A  Zw  p.  280  ed.  Bip. ;  Pint  Pyrrh.  20, 
ApophOu  Imper,  1,  Cbt  mot.  2 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xri 
73,  xviii.  4;  Zonaxaa,  yiiL'6;  Cic  BruL  I4^d« 
SemcL  13, 16,  de Re  PubL  iii. 2S,d«AmieiL  5, 11 ; 
Hoiat.  Carm.  L  12.  37«  &c;  JuTen.  zi  78.  &c.; 
AppoL  Apolog.  p.  431,  ed.  Bosacha.)       [L.  S.] 

DENTER,  CAECI'LIUS.  1.  L.  CABcaius 
Dkntkr,  was  consul  in  b.  c.  284,  and  praetor  the 
year  after.  In  this  capacity  he  fell  in  the  war 
against  the  Senones  and  was  succeeded  by  M\ 
Curios  Dentatus.  (Liv.  Epit.  12  ;  Oros.  iii.  22  ; 
Polyb.  ii.  19  ;  Fast.  SiaiL)  Fischer  in  hisAoimtc^ 
ZeiUtifdm  makes  him  praetw  and  die  in  B.  c.  285» 
and  in  the  year  following  he  has  him  afl|ain  as  con- 
sul. Drumann  {Qetek.  Rums^  ii.  p.  18)  denies  the 
identity  of  the  consul  and  the  praetor,  on  the 

Cond  that  it  was  not  customary  for  a  person  to 
d  the  praetorship  the  year  after  his  consulship  ; 
but  examples  of  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  .do 
oocor  (Lir.  z.  22,  xxiL  35),  and  Drunuum^s  ob- 
jection thus  fidls  to  the  ground. 

2.  L.  Cabcilius  Dxntbr,  was  praetor  in  b.  & 
182,  and  obtained  Sicily  for  his  province.  (Liiv. 
xxxiz.  56,  xl.  1 .) 

3.  M.  Cabcilius  Dxntkb,  one  of  the  ambas- 
sadors who  were  sent,  in  b.  a  173,  to  king  Perseus 
to  inspect  the  affiiirs  of  Macedonia,  and  to  Alex- 
andria to  renew  the  friendship  with  Ptolemy. 
(liv.  xlii.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

DENTER,  LI'VIUS.  1.  C.  Livius  Dbntbr, 
magiater  equitum  to  the  dictator  C.  Claudius  Cras- 
sinua  Regillensis  in  b.  &  348.    (Fast) 

2.  M.  LiviDs  Dbntbr,  was  consul,  in  b.  c.  302, 
with  M.  Aemilius  Paullus.  In  that  year  the  war 
againat  the  Aequians  was  renewed,  but  the  Roman 
conMila  were  repulsed.  In  b.  c.  299  he  was  among 
the  firat  plebeians  that  were  admitted  to  the  office 
of  ponti^  and  in  this  capacity  he  accompanied  P. 
Decioa,  and  dictated  to  him  the  formula,  under 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  a  voluntary  death  for 
the  good  of  his  countiy.  P.  Decius  at  the  same 
time  requested  M.  Livius  Denter  to  act  as  praetor. 
(Lit.  X.  1,  9,  28,  29.)     »  [L.  S.] 

DENTO,  ASI'NIUS,  a  person  whom  Cicero 
{ad  AtL  T.  20)  calls  nohUu  mi  generis^  was  primus 
folaa  under  M.  Bibnlus,  in  b.  c  51,  and  was 
killed  near  mount  Amanus.  [L.  S.] 

DEO  (Ai|o$),  another  name  for  Demeter.  (Hom. 
Hytnn.  in  Dem,  47  ;  Aristoph.  IHui.  515 ;  Soph. 
Aniiff.  1121;  Orph.  Hymn,  38.  7;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
iv.  988;  Callun.  Hymn,  m  Cer,  133;  SchoL  ad 
Thetterit.  viL  3.)  The  patronymic  form  of  it, 
DeTois,  Deoine,  or  Deione,  is  therefore  given  to 
Demeter^s  daughter,  Persephone.  (Ov.  MeL  vi. 
114;    Athen.  x.  p.  449.)  [L.  &] 

DEOMENEIA  (Ar^o/i^vcia),  a  daughter  of  Ai^ 
caa,  a  bronze  statue  of  whom  was  erected  at 
Mantineia.    (Pans.  viii.  9.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

DERCY'LLIDAS  (Afpin/AA(8af).  1.  A  Spar- 
tan, vraa  sent  to  the  Hellespont  in  the  spring  of 
B.  c  4 1 1  to  excite  the  cities  there  to  revolt  from 
Athena*  and  succeeded  in  bringing  over  Abydus 
and  Lrfunpsacus,  the  latter  of  which,  however,  was 
almost  immedialely  recovered  by  the  Athenians 
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under  Strombichides.  (Thuo.  viii  61,  62.)  In 
B.  a  399  he  was  sent  to  supersede  Thibron  m  the 
command  of  the  army  which  was  employed  in  the 
protection  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  against  Persia 
On  his  arrival,  he  took  advantage  of  the  jealousy 
between  Phamabazus  and  Tissaphemes  to  divide 
their  forces,  and  having  made  a  truce  with  the 
Utter,  proceeded  against  the  midknd  Aeolis,  the 
satrapy  of  Phamabazua,  towards  whom  he  enters 
tained  a  personal  dislike,  as  having  been  once 
subjected  through  his  means  to  a  military  punish* 
ment  when  he  was  harmost  at  Abydus  under 
Lysandw.  In  Aeolis  he  gained  possession  of  nine 
cities  in  eight  days,  together  with  the  treasures  of 
Mania,  the  late  satmpess  of  the  province.  [Mania; 
Mbidias.]  As  he  did  not  wish  to  burden  his 
allies  by  wintering  in  their  country,  he  concluded 
a  truce  with  Phamabazus,  and  marched  into  Bi< 
thynia,  where  he  maintained  his  army  by  plunder. 
In  the  spring  of  398  he  left  Bithynia,  and  was 
met  at  Lampsacus  by  Spartan  commissioners,  who 
announced  to  him  the  continuance  of  his  command 
for  another  year,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  home 
government  with  the  discipline  of  his  troops  as 
contrasted  with  their  concUtion  under  Thibron. 
Having  heard  from  these  commissioners  that  the 
Greeks  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  had  sent  an 
embassy  to  Sparta  to  ask  for  aid  against  the  neigh- 
bouring barbarians,  he  said  nothing  of  his  inten- 
tion, but  concluded  a  further  truce  with  Phama- 
bazus, and,  crossing  over  to  Europe,  built  a  wall 
for  the  protection  of  the  peninsula.  Then  return- 
ing, he  besieged  Atameus,  of  which  some  Chiui 
exiles  had  taken  possession,  and  reduced  it  after 
an  obstinate  defence.  Hitherto  thero  had  been  no 
hostilities  between  Tissaphemes  and  Deroyllidas, 
but  in  the  next  year,  &  c.  397,  ambassadors  came 
to  Sparta  frnn  the  lonians,  representing  that  by 
an  attack  on  Caria,  where  the  satrap^  own  pro- 
perty lay,  he  might  be  driven  into  acknowledging 
their  independence,  and  the  ephori  accordingly 
desired  Deroyllidas  to  invade  it.  Tissaphemes 
and  Phamabanis  now  united  their  forces,  but  no 
engagement  took  pkce,  and  a  negotiation  was  en- 
tered into,  Deroyllidas  demanding  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  the  satraps  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops.  A  trace 
was  then  made  till  the  Spartan  authorities  and 
the  Persian  king  should  decide  respectively  on  the 
requisitions.  In  B.  c  396,  when  AgesUaus  crossed 
into  Asia,  Dercyllidas  was  one  of  the  three  who 
were  commissioned  to  ratify  the  short  and  hollow 
armistice  with  Tissaphemes.  After  this,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  retumed  home.  In  &  a  394  he 
was  sent  to  carry  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Corinth 
to  Agesilaus,  whom  he  met  at  Amphipolis,  and  at 
whose  request  he  proceeded  with  the  intelligence 
to  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  which  had  furnished 
the  Spartans  with  troops.  This  service,  Xenophon 
says,  he  gladly  undertook,  for  he  lik^  to  be  ab- 
sent from  home, — a  feeling  possibly  arising  from 
the  mortifications  to  which,  as  an  unmarried  man 
(w  Plutaroh  tells  us),  he  was  subjected  at  Sparta. 
(See  Diet,  o/Atd.  p.  597.)  He  is  said  to  have 
been  characterized  by  roughness  and  cunning, — 
qualities  denoted  respectively  by  his  nicknames  of 
•'Scythus"  and  ''Sisyphus,"  if  indeed  the  former 
of  these  be  not  a  corrapt  reading  in  Athenaeus  fur 
the  second.  (Xen.  Hell  iiL  I.  $$  8—28,  u.  <$  1 
—20,  4.  $  6,  iv.  3.  ^  1—3,  Anah,  v.  6.  $24; 
Diod.  xiv.  38 ;  Plut  Xyc  15 ;  Athen.  xi.  p.  500,  c) 
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2.  A  Spartan,  who  waa  lent  aa  ambaasador  to 
Pyn^Tis  when  he  invaded  Spaita  in  b.  c.  272  for 
the  porpoee  of  placing  Cleonymns  on  the  throne. 
[Chxlidonis  ;  Clbontmi7&]  Phitarch  records 
an  apophthegm  of  Dercyllidas  on  this  occasion 
with  respect  to  the  invader :  **  If  he  is  a  god,  we 
fear  him  not,  for  we  are  guilty  of  no  wrong ;  if  a 
man,  we  are  as  good  as  he."  (Pint  Apophik,  Lck, 
YoL  ii  p.  128,  ed.  Tauchn.;  Pint  Fyrrk  26,  where 
the  saying  is  ascribed  to  one  Mandriddas.)  [E.E.] 

DERCY'LLIDAS  (Acpm/XM^f),  the  author 
of  a  yolnminoos  work  on  Plato^s  philosophy,  and 
of  a  commentary  also  on  the  **  Timaeos,**  neither 
of  which  has  come  down  to  ns.  (Fabric  BUd, 
Chnuc  iii.  pp.  95,  152,  170,  ed.  Hailes,  and  the 
antborities  tnere  referred  to.)  [E.  K] 

DERCYLUS  or  DERCYLLUS  (A«pinJAoj, 
A^piruAAof),  an  Athenian,  was  one  of  that  em- 
bassy of  ten,  in  which  Aesdiines  and  Demosthenes 
were  included,  and  which  was  sent  to  Philip  to 
treat  on  the  subject  of  peace  in  B.  c  347.  In  b.  c. 
346,  the  same  ambasiadors  appear  to  have  been 
again  deputed  to  ratify  ^e  treaty.  (See  the 
Argument  prefixed  to  Dem.  de  Fals,  Ug,  p.  336  ; 
Aesch.  de  FdU,  Leg,  p.  41  ;  Thirwairs  Greece^ 
Tol.  T.  p.  356 ;  comp.  ue  decree  aj>,  Dem,  de  Chr, 
p.  235;  Oasnoal  Museum^  yol.  i.  p.  145.)  Der- 
cylus  was  also  one  of  the  envoys  in  the  third 
embassy  {M  rods  'Aft^rrtfoyoj ),  which  was  ap- 

?>inted  to  convey  to  Philip,  then  marching  upon 
hods,  the  complimentary  and  cordial  decree  of 
Philocrates,  and  to  attend  the  Amphictyonia  coun- 
cil that  was  about  to  be  convened  on  the  aSian  of 
Phocis.  When,  however,  the  ambassadors  had 
reached  Chalds  in  Euboea,  they  heard  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Phocian  towns  by  Philip,  and  of 
his  having  taken  part  entirely  with  the  Thebans, 
and  Dercylus  returned  to  Athens  with  the  alarm- 
ing news  ;  but  the  embassy  vras  still  desired  to 
proceed.  (Aesch.  de  Fait,  Leg.  pp.  40, 46,  c.  Ciee.  p. 
65 ;  Dem.  de  Cor,  p.  237,  de  Fait,  Leg.  pp.  360, 
879.)  It  is  perhaps  the  same  Dercylus  whom  Plutarch 
mentions  as  ** general  of  the  country**  (nm  htl  rijs 
X»pas  mpvnrpni,  in  &  c.  318).  When  Nicanor, 
hiftving  been  called  on  to  withdraw  the  Macedonian 
garrison  from  Munychia,  consented  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  coundl  in  the  Peiraeeus,  Dercylus 
formed  a  design  to  seise  him,  but  he  became  aware 
of  it  in  time  to  escape.  Dercylus  is  also  said  to 
have  warned  Pfaodon  in  vain  of  Nicanor^s  inten- 
tion of  making  himself  master  of  the  Peiraeeus. 
(Pint  Fkoc  32 ;  Nep.  Phoe,  2 ;  Droysen,  Geech, 
der  Nad/,  Alex.  p.  223.)  [E.  E.] 

DERCYLUS  or  DERCYLLUS  (A«piRjAoj, 
AipKvWos)^  a  very  andent  Greek  writer,  men- 
tioned several  times  in  connexion  with  Agias,  the 
latter  being  a  different  person  probably  from  ihe 
author  of  the  N^<rroi,  with  whom  Meineke  identi- 
fies him.  We  find  the  following  works  of  Der- 
cylus referred  to:  1.  'ApyoKuca,  2.  "ItoXowL 
3.  Alro?uiaL  4.  Krlfftif,  5.  2eervpaai,  appa- 
rently on  the  &bles  relating  to  the  Satyrs.  6.  U*p\ 
ipHp.  7.  TUpl  hiOwv,  The  exact  period  at  which 
he  flourished  is  uncertain.  (Plut  Par,  Afin,  1 7, 38, 
4eFluv,  8,  10,  19,  22 ;  Athen.  iil  p.  86,  f ;  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  1 39,  ed.  Sylb. ;  Schol.  ad  Emr, 
Troad.  14;  Meineke,  Hid,  Crit,  Com,  Graee,  p. 
417.)  [E.  E.] 

DE'RCYNUS  (^pKupot),  a  son  of  Poseidon 
and  brother  of  Albion.     (ApoUod.  ii.  5.  §  10. 
PomponiuB  Mehi  (ii  5)  caUs  hun  Beigion.   [L.  S. 
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DERDAS  (A^pSor),  a 
who  joined  with  Philm,  bcoUier  of  Ptedieeas  U., 
in  rebeUion  against  him.  Athens  cBtered  bH 
alliance  with  them,  a  step,  it  would  seea,  d 
doubtful  policy,  leading  to  the  hoatifity  of  Pn^em, 
and  the  revolt,  under  his  advice,  of  Potidaea,  asd 
the  foundation  of  Olynthua.  The  AUwniaB  gcaoili 
who  arrived  soon  after  those  evesta  wtlai  for  i 
while  against  Perdiccas  with  thcan.  (Tknc  L  57 
---59.)  Derdas  himadf  probably  died  aboat  lb 
time,  aa  vre  hear  of  hia  brothers  ia  his  pfas 
(c  59),  one  of  whom  Paiiaaulaa  probably  vil 
(c61.)  [A.H.C] 

DERDAS  (A^pSat),  a  prinm  of  Hyvk  «  & 
meia,  and  probably  of  the  same  teuly  aa  the  <m- 
sin  of  Perdiceas  II.  mentioiied  above.  As  he  M 
reason,  from  the  example  of  Amyntaa  IL  [m 
.  154,  b.],  to  fear  the  growing  power  of  OtpAm^ 
e  aealously  and  efiiectaally  aided  the  9|MMani  is 
their  war  vrith  that  state,  from  b.  a  382  to  S7S. 
(Xen.  HeO.  v.  2,  8;  Diod.  xr.  19-23.)  Wekn 
from  Theopompus  (ap,  Aikeit,  x.  p.  49$,  4.),  tkl 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  tlie  OlyntiuaBSt  hat  it 
does  not  appear  on  what  oocadon  ;  nor  k  it  estn 
whether  he  is  the  same  Derdaa  to  wboai  AiiiWli 
aHudes.  (PolU,  v.  10,  ed.  Bekk.)  Deidas,  wkm 
sister  PhUa  was  one  of  the  wivea  of  PhS^  w 
probably  a  different  person,  thonrii  of  the  ■■£ 
fiynily.  (Ath.  xiii  p.  557,  c)  [E.  E.] 

DERRHL^TIS  (Affiant),  a  annHM  cf  At- 
temis,  which  she  derived  from  the  toira  cf  Jkh 
rhion  on  the  road  from  Sparta  to  Aicafia.  (ftak 
iiL20.§7.)  I1.&J 

DESIDEHIUS,  brother  of  Magintia^  \^ 
whom  he  was  created  Caesar  and  soon  after  pot  !• 
death,  when  the  tyrant,  finding  thai  his  paao* 
vras  hopeless,  in  a  transport  of  rage,  maaaavd  afl 
his  rehtions  and  friends,  and  then,  to  avoid  fifisf 
into  the  power  of  his  rival,  perished  by  hai  •«■ 
hands.  According  to  Zonana,  however,  TkmAt 
rius  was  not  actudly  killed,  bat  only  giiiiiiarfy 
wounded,  and  npon  his  recovery  smuwkwd  ts 
Constantius.  No  genuine  medals  of  dw  prian 
are  extant  (Zonar.  xiii.  9;  JoUan,  C^«tfaf>; 
Chron.  Alexand.  p.  680,  ed.  1615  ;  Eckhd,  vid. 
viii.  p.l24.)  [W.ILJ 

DESILAm  (AnrlAaosX 
Doryphorus  and  wounded  Amaaon 
byPIiny(xxxiv.8.s.l9.§15>.  There  »  as 
to  believe,  with  Meyer  and  MoDer,  that  ^ 
is  a  comption  of  CteeSamt;  bat,  em  the 
the  wounded  Amazon  in  the  Yal 
take  for  a  copy  of  the  work  of  CteBilaia»  is 
bly  copied  from  the  Amaaon  of 
Kunttblait,  for  1840,  No.  12.)  [CaaaoAa.]  [>.  &] 

DESPOENA  (Ahmam),  the  n£i« 
the  mistress,  occurs  as  a  wiiaaane  of  aev^ 
ties,  such  as  Aphrodite  (Tbeooit.  xv.  ]t#X  ^^ 
meter  (Aristoph.  TVsai.  286X  and  Punphw^ 
(Pans.  viiL  87.  §  6 ;  comp.  Fnopmosa.)  (US.J 

DEUCAXION  (Afvic«iX(«r).  1.  Aseaoffts- 
methens  and  Oymene.  He  was  kiag  ia  FMik 
and  married  to  Pyriha.  When  Zeos,  iftv  ^ 
treatment  he  had  received  from  Lyaon,  had  as- 
solved  to  destroy  the  degenerate  nos  cf  mea  ^^ 
inhabited  the  earth,  DencaHoa,  em  the  advm*  ^ 
his  &ther,  built  a  ship,  and  canied  iaie  ia  aasms 
of  provisions;  and  whoa  Zens  sent  a 
Hellas,  whidi  destroyed  all  ita  i 
lion  and  Pynha  alone  were  saved.  After 
ship  had  been  floating  aboBt  iw  ame  dajjik  ii 


DEVERRA. 

ed,  aeoordiiig  to  the  oomiiion  tradition,  on  mount 
Pamaims ;  others  made  it  land  on  moont  OUutb 
in  Theua] J,  on  mount  Athoi,  or  even  on  Aetna  in 
Sicily.  (Schol  ad  PmL  (ML  iz.  64;  Serr.ad  Vity. 
EOog,  Ti  41 ;   Hjgin.  Fah.  153.)     TheM  differ^ 
enoes  in  the  ttoiy  are  probably  nothing  bat  local 
tTMiitions ;  in  the  lame  manner  it  was  believed  in 
serenl  places  that  Deucalion  and  Pyhrra  were  not 
the  only  persons  that  were  saved.    Thns  Megarus, 
a  son  of  Zeus,  escaped  by  following  the  screams  of 
cranes,  whidi  led  him  to  the  summit  of  mount 
Oerania  (Pans.  L  40.  §  1) ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Delphi  were  said  to  have  been  saved  by  following 
the  howling  of  wolves,  which  led  them  to  the  sumr 
mit  of  Parnassus,  where  they  founded  Lycoreia. 
(Pans.  X.  6.  §  2.)  When  the  waters  had  subsided, 
Deucalion  ofifered  up  a  sacrifice  to  Zeus  Phyzius, 
that  is,  the  helper  of  fugitives,  and  thereupon  the 
god  sent  Hermes  to  him  to  promiM  that  he  would 
grant  any  wish  which  Deuodion  might  entertain. 
Deocalion  prayed  that  Zens  might  restore  mankind. 
Acc(»ding  to  the  more  common  tradition,  Deucalion 
and  Pyrroa  went  to  the  sanctuary  of  Themis,  and 
prayed  for  the  same  thing.     The  goddess  bade 
than  cover  their  heads  and  throw  the  bones  of 
their  mother  behind  them  in  walking  from  the 
temple.   After  some  doubts  and  scruples  respecting 
Ae  meaning  of  this  conunand,  they  agreed  in  in- 
terpreting the  bones  of  their  mother  to  mean  the 
stones  of  the  earth ;  and  they  aoectdingly  threw 
atones  behind  them,  and  from  those  thrown  by 
Dieocalion  there  qprang  up  men,  and  from  those  of 
Pynrfaa  women.    Deucalion  then  descended  from 
Pamaasns,  and  built  his  first  abode  at  Opus  (Pind. 
OL  iz.  46),  or  at  Cynus  (Strab.  iz.  p.  425 ;  Schol. 
<td  PmdL  OL  iz.  64),  where  in  later  times  the 
tomb  oi  Pyrriia  was  shewn.  C!onceming  the  whole 
Btarj^  see  ApoUod.  i  7,  §  2 ;  Ov.  MtL  I  260,  &c. 
l*here  was  also  a  tradition  that  Deucalion  had 
lived  at  Athens,  and  the  sanctuary  of  the  Olym- 
pian Zens  there  was  regarded  as  his  work,  and  his 
tomb  also  was  shewn  there  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sanctuary.    (Pans.  L  18.  §  8.)     Deucalion 
waa  by  Pyrrha  the  fiuher  of  Hellen,  Amphic^on, 
Protogeneia,  and  others.      Stmbo  (iz.  p.  435) 
atatea,  that  near  the  coast  of  Phthiotis  there  were 
two  small  islands  of  the  name  of  Deucalion  and 
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2.  A  son  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae  or  Crete,  was 
an  Argonaut  and  one  of  the  Calydonian  hunters. 
He  was  the  fiither  of  Idomeneus  and  Molus. 
(H<nn.  /Z.  ziiL  451 ;  ApoUod.  iil  1.  §  2,  3.  §  1 ; 
IHod.  iv.  60;  Hygin.  Fab.  14, 178 ;  Serv.  ad  Am, 
iii.  121.) 

3.  A  aon  of  Hyperasius  and  Hypso,  and  brother 
of  Amphion.  (VaL  Flaoc.  i.  366 ;  comp.  Apollon. 
Rhod.  i.  176.) 

4.  A  son  of  Heracles  by  a  daughter  of  Thespius. 
[Hygin.  Fab.  162.) 

3.  A  Trojan,  who  was  slain  by  Achilles.  (Hom. 
TL  XX.  477.)  [L.  S.] 

X>E  VERRA,  one  of  the  three  symbolic  beings — 
heir  names  are  Pilumnus,  Interddona,  and  De- 
rerra — whose  influence  was  sought  by  the  Romans, 
t  the  birth  of  a  child,  as  a  protection  for  the  mo- 
ber  against  the  vexations  of  Sylvanus.  The  night 
fter  the  birtii  oi  a  child,  three  men  walked  around 
lie  house :  the  first  struck  the  threshold  with  an 
se,  ^he  second  knocked  upon  it  with  a  pestle, 
rMl  th^  third  swept  it  with  a  broom.  These  sym- 
ylic    actions  were  believed  to  prevent  Sylvanus 


from  entering  the  house,  and  wen  looked  upon  as 
symbolic  representations  of  civilised  or  agricultural 
1^  smoe  without  an  aze  no  tree  can  be  fisUed,  a 
pestle  is  necessary  to  pound  the  srain,  and  com  is 
swept  together  with  a  broom.  (Auguttin,  d0  Cw, 
Dei,  yi.  9;  Hartung,  Die  Relig,  der  J&mer,  iL 
p.  175.)  [L.  S.] 

DEXA'MENUS  (Ae^dfuvos\  a  centaur  who 
lived  in  Burn  in  Achaia,  which  town  derived  its 
name  from  his  large  stable  fi>r  ozen.  (Schol.  ad 
Oaiiim,  Hyam.  m  Del,  102;  EtymoL  M.  «.  v.) 
According  to  others,  he  was  a  king  of  Olenus,  and 
the  fiither  of  Deianeira,  whom  Heracles  seduced 
during  his  stay  with  Dezamenus,  who  had  hospi- 
tably received  him.  Heracles  on  parting  promised 
to  return  and  marry  her.  But  in  his  absence  the 
centaur  Eurytion  sued  for  Deianeira*s  hand,  and 
her  &ther  out  of  fear  promised  her  to  him.  On 
the  wedding  day  Heracles  returned  and  slew  Eu- 
rytion. (Hygin.  Fob,  33.)  Deiaaeini  is  usually 
railed  a  daughter  of  Oeneus,  but  ApoUodorus  (iL  5. 
$  5)  calls  the  daughter  of  Dezamenus,  Mnesimache, 
and  Diodonis  (iv.  33)  Hippolyte.  [L.  S.] 

DEXrCRATES  (^eiucplnit),  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  whose  drama  enti- 
tied  *T^*  kuurmv  irXoMfftcyoi  is  quoted  by  Athe- 
naeus  (iii.  p.  124,  b).  Suidas  (s.  o.)  also  refers  to 
the  passage  in  Athenaeus.  (Meineke,  Frag,  Com, 
Graec  i.  p.  492,  iv.  p.  571.)  [P.  S.] 

DEXIPPUS  (A^{ivT05),  a  Lacedaemonian,  was 
residing  at  Gela  when  Sicily  was  invaded  for 
the  seqtmd  time  by  the  Carthaginians  under  Han- 
nibal, the  grandson  of  Hamilcar,  in  B.  c.  406.  At 
the  request  of  tlie  Agrigentines,  on  whom  the  storm 
first  fell,  he  came  to  their  aid  with  a  body  of  mer- 
cenaries which  he  had  collected  for  the  purpose ; 
but  he  did  not  esctqte  the  charge  of  corruption  and 
treachery  which  proved  fiital  to  four  of  the  Agri- 
gentine  generals.  When  the  defence  of  Agrigen- 
turn  became  hopeless,  Dezippus  returned  to  Oela, 
the  protection  of  that  place  having  been  assigned 
him  by  the  Syracusans,  who  formed  the  main  stay 
of  the  Grecian  interest  in  the  island.  Not  long 
after,  he  was  dismissed  from  Sicily  by  Dionysins, 
whose  objects  in  Gela  he '  had  refused  to  aid. 
(Diod.  ziil  85,  87,  88,  93,  96.)  [E.  E.] 

DEXIPPUS  (A^^nnros),  a  comic  poet  of 
Athens,  respecting  whom  no  particulars  are  known. 
Suidas  («.  V,  Km^mouos)  mentions  one  of  his  plays 
entitled  Sn(raup6s,  and  Eudoda  (p.  132)  has  pre- 
served the  titles  of  four  others,  viz.  'Afrart^nnh 
%oaic6s,  ^iXdpyvpof,  Iffropwyp^bpos^  and  AiaSuco- 
(6fAevoL  Meineke  in  his  HisL  Orit,  Com,  Graec 
has  overiooked  this  poet  [L.  S.] 

DEXIPPUS  {A4^iinns)f  a  conunentator  on 
Plato  and  Aristo^e,  was  a  disciple  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  philosopher  lamblichus,  and  lived  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
We  still  possess  a  commentary  of  Dezippus  on  the 
Categories  of  Aristotle,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue, 
whi(£,  however,  is  printed  only  in  a  Latin  trahs- 
lation.  It  appeared  at  Paris,  1549, 8vo.,  under  the 
title  of  **  Quaestionum  in  Categorias  libri  tres,  in- 
terprete  J.  Bernardo  Feliciano^**and  again  at  Venice, 
1546,  fo.,  after  the  work  of  Porphyry  In  Pros' 
dieam.  The  Greek  title  in  the  Madrid  Codez  is^ 
Af((inrov  ^i\oa6<fHnf  HXarttPucad  itSr  elf  ris 
*  hpunorikovs  Kaniyopias  'AiropMSr  re  ical  hucewf 
Ke^>dXaMfif, 

In  this  work  the  author  ezplains  to  one  Seleucus 
the  Aristotelian  Categories,  and  endeavours  at  the 
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same  time  to  tefote  the  objections  of  Plothras. 
(Plotiiu  Emtead.  tL  1,  2,  3;  comp.  Simplic.  ad 
ArisLCaieg,  foil, a.;  Tsetses,  Ckiliad.  iz.  Hid, 
274.) 

Specimens  of  the  Greek  text  are  to  be  fomid  in 
Iriarte,  €h<L  BiU.  Matrii,  Catalog,  pp.  135,  274, 
&Cm  and  from  these  we  learn  that  there  aie  other 
dialogues  of  Dexippns  on  similar  subjects  still  ex- 
tant in  manuscript  (Fabric  BiU,  Or,  iii  pp. 
254,  486,  V.  pp.  697,  740.)  [A.  S.] 

DEXIPPUS  (A4((inrof),  called  also  Diomjijm, 
a  physician  of  Cos,  who  was  one  of  the  pupils  of 
tiie  OBlebreted  Hippocrates,  and  liyed  in  the  fourth 
century  b.  c.  (Suid.  t,  v.  ^iimns.)  Hecatomnus, 
prince  of  Caria  (a.  a  385-377),  aent  for  him  to 
cure  his  sons,  Mausolns  and  Flxodarus,  of  a  dan- 
gerous illness,  which  he  undertook  to  do  upon  con- 
dition that  Hecatomnus  should  cease  from  waging 
war  against  his  country.  (Suid.  ibid,)  He  wrote 
some  medical  works,  of  which  nothing  but  the 
titles  remain.  He  was  bhimed  by  Erasistratus  for 
his  excessire  sererity  in  restricting  the  quantity  of 
drink  allowed  to  his  patients.  (Galen,  De  Seda 
Opt,  c.  14,  voL  L  p.  144 ;  Comment  I,  m  Htppocr, 
"  />»  Rai.  Vid.  m  Morb,  JcuL^  c  24,  Comment. 
III.  c.  38,  and  Comment  IV,  c  5,  Tol.  xv.  pp.  478, 
703,  744 ;  De  Venae  Sect,  adv,  Erasutr,  c.  9,  rol. 
xi.  p.  1 82.)  He  is  quoted  by  Plutarch  (^fmpoe, 
vii.  1)  and  Aulus  Gellius  (xvii.  11)  in  the  contro- 
versy that  was  maintaineid  among  some  of  the 
ancient  physicians  as  to  whether  the  drink  passed 
down  the  windpipe  or  the  gullet      [W.  A.  G.] 

DEXIPPUS,  PUBLIUS  HERE'NNIUS,  a 
Greek  rhetorician  and  historian,  was  a  son  of 
I'tolemaeus  and  bom  in  the  Attic  demos  of  Her- 
mns.  (Bockh,  Corp,  ImcripL  i.  n.  380,  p.  439, 
&c.)  He  lived  in  the  third  century  after  Christ, 
in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  Gothicus,  Tacitus,  Aure- 
lian,  and  Probus,  till  about  a.  d.  280.  (Eunap.  VU, 
Porphyr,  p.  21.)  He  was  regarded  by  his  con- 
temporaries and  later  writers  as  a  man  of  most 
extensive  learning ;  and  we  learn  from  the  inscription 
just  referred  to,  that  he  was  honoured  at  Athens 
with  the  highest  offices  that  existed  in  his  native 
city.  In  A,  D.  262,  when  the  Goths  penetrated 
into  Greece  and  ravaged  several  towns,  Dexippus 
{nt)ved  that  he  was  no  less  great  as  a  general  and 
a  man  of  business  than  as  a  schohir,  for,  after  the 
capture  of  Athens,  he  gathered  around  him  a 
number  of  bold  and  courageous  Athenians,  and 
took  up  a  strong  position  on  the  neighbouring  hills. 
Though  the  city  itself  was  taken  by  the  barbarians, 
and  Dexippus  with  his  band  was  cut  off  from  it, 
he  made  an  unexpected  descent  upon  Peiraeeus 
and  took  vengeance  upon  the  enemy.  (Dexipp. 
Exc  de  BeU,  Scyth.  p.  26,  &c. ;  TrebeU.  Poll 
Oa/^ien,  13.) 

We  are  not  informed  whether  Dexippus  wrote 
any  rhetorical  works ;  he  is  known  to  us  only  as  an 
historical  author.  Photius  (Bibl.  Cod,  82)  has 
preserved  some  account  of  three  historical  worics 
of  Dexippus.  1.  Td  firrd  'AXi^op^poy^  in  four 
books.  It  was  a  history  of  Macedonia  from  the 
time  of  Alexander,  and  by  way  of  introduction 
the  author  prefixed  a  sketch  of  ue  preceding  his- 
tory, from  the  time  of  Caranus  to  Alexander. 
(Comp.  Eoseb.  Ckron,  1.)  2.  X^Ofxop  laropucAv, 
or  ns  Eunapius  (p.  58)  calls  it,  XP^^  Iffropla^ 
was  a  chronologioU  history  from  the  mvthical  ages 
down  to  the  accession  of  Claudius  Gothicus,  a.  d. 
268.    It  consisted  probably  of  twelve  books,  the  | 
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twelfth  beihg  quoted  by  Stephanns  of  Byamia 
(i.  V,  "EKovpot)^  and  it  is  frequently  idetred  to  \ij 
the  writers  of  the  Augustan  histofj.  (Lmprii. 
Alex,  Sev,  49 ;  Capitolin.  Majnum.  Jmt,  6,  TWt 
Gord,  2,  9,  Maxim,  et  Ba&im,  1  ;  Tictk  P^ 
GaUien.  16,  Trig,  7>r.  32,  damd,  12;  cmf, 
ETBgrius,  Hitt  Eedea,  v.  24.)  3.  2n«Mi  t^ 
is,  an  account  of  the  war  of  the  Gotiis  or  ScylUm, 
in  which  Dexippus  himself  had  feog^  It  tarn- 
menced  in  the  reign  of  Dedns,  and  was  brs^lit  ti 
a  close  by  AurdHan.  Photins  pniaes  the  iijk 
and  diction  of  Dexippus,  eapeciaUj  ia  the  tIM 
work,  and  looks  upon  nmi  as  a  seeoodTkaeyiiia; 
but  this  praise  is  hisfaly  exaggerated,  and  the  fn^ 
ments  ami  extant  uiew,  that  hia  c^^  has  dl  &e 
faulta  of  the  kte  Greek  rhetoricians.  The  fqf 
ments  of  Dexippus,  which  have  bees  foawdmMy 
increased  in  modon  times  by  the  diacoverieirf  A^ 
Mai  (CoOeet,  Scr^  Vet  it  p.  319,  &&),  Iis*t 
been  collected  by  I.  .Bekker  and  Nirindir  a  dbr 
first  volume  of  the  Seriptoret  Hietorku  Bpat^et, 
Bonn,  1829,  8vo.  iL-S-} 

DEXTER,  AFRA'NIUS,  was  consol  uAam 
in  A.  D.  98,  in  the  rngn  of  Tiajan  (Pia.  Efid. 
V.  14)  and  a  friend  of  Martial.  {Epigr,  vg.  Ti.) 
He  was  killed  during  his  consulship.      [!«-&] 

DEXTER,  C.  DOMI'TI  US,  was  consul  is  i.e. 
1 96,  in  the  leign  of  Septimins  Sevens,  whs  if> 
pointed  him  praefect  of  the  dty.  (Spardaeo.  Satr, 
8;  FastL)  [L  &] 

DIA  (Ala),  a  daughter  of  Deioiieu  aad  ifee 
wife  of  Ixion.  (SdioL  <»/ PlnadL  /ycL  iL  39.)  B«r 
fother  is  also  adled  Eionens.  (Diod.  iv.  €9;  ScheL 
ad  ApoUon,  Rkod,  iii.  62.)  By  Ixion,  or  scowl- 
ing to  others,  by  Zeus  (Hygin.  Pah,  155),  ^  V- 
came  the  mother  of  Peirithous,  who  leeened  ha 
name  from  the  circumstanoe,  that  Zeas  vhea  he 
attempted  to  seduce  her,  ran  annmd  hs(np'' 
BUiv)  in  the  form  of  a  hcnrse.  (  Boated  mi  Hm. 
p.  101.)  There  are  two  o&er  mytfakai 
of  this  name.  (SchoL  ad  Pimd.  CX.  L  144 ;  Ti 
ad  Ljfoopk.  480.)  Dia  is  also  used  as  a 
of  Hebe  or  Ganymede,  who  had  tiaiyles 
this  name  at  Phlius  and  Sieyoo.  (Stnh.  rm,  f 
382 ;  Pans,  il  13.  §  8.)  [L.  &] 

DIADEMA'TUS,  a  ramame  of  U  Cm&m 
Metdlus,  consul  in  b.  c  117. 

DIADUMENIA'NUS  or  DIADUMEXTS. 
M.  OPElilUS,  the  son  of  M.  Opefiv 
and  Nonia  Celsa,  was  bom  on  the  19tb  of ' 
her,  A.  D.  208.  When  his  fitfber 
the  purple,  after  the  mnider  of  CaracaBa  «a  ^ 
8th  of  March,  a.  d.  217,  Diadi 
the  titles  of  Caeear^  Priiieqps  Jwvenimiie^  At 
and  eventually  of  Imperator  aad  At 
Upon  the  vict<»y  of  Ehgahalns.  he 
charge  of  Artabanua,  the  Paithiaa  kinp;,  hat  ass 
betrayed  and  put  to  death  about  ^  mmt  tmx 
with  Macrinus. 

This  child  is  celebrated  oa  aooaaat  of  hb  ^ 
passing  beauty  by  LampridiBB,  who 
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be  ibone  req^tendent  like  a  heaTenly  star,  and  was 
beloved  by  idl  who  looked  upon  Yarn  on  aocount  of 
bis  MuiNuwiiig  giBce  and  comelineM.  From  hk 
maternal  gnindfiUher  he  inherited  the  name  of 
DiadamenuB,  which  upon  his  quasi-adoption  into 
tbe  fanaij  of  the  Antonines  wai  changed  into 
Diadafflenianai.  (Dion  Cbba.  bcxTiiL  4,  17,  19, 
34, 38-40;  HerodLm.  t.  9;  Lamprid.  Diadmmem,; 
Ciwitolin.  Afacrin.  10.)  [W.  R.] 

blA£THUS  (AUueos),  the  author  of  common- 
tariei  on  the  Homeric  poenu,  which  seem  to  have 
been  chiefly  of  an  historical  nature,  and  are  refer- 
red to  in  the  Venetian  scholia  on  the  Iliad  (iii. 
175).  [L.  S.] 

DIAEUS  (Akiof ),  a  man  of  Megalopolis,  suc- 
ceeded Menalcidas  of  Laoedaemon  as  general  of 
tbe  Achaean  league  in  b.  c.  150.     Menalcidas, 
having  been  assailed  by  Callicrates  with  a  ca{Mtal 
charge,  saved  himself  through  the  &vour  of  Diaeus, 
whom  he  bribed  with  three  talents  [Callicratbs, 
No,  4,  p.  569,  b.] ;  and  the  latter,  being  much 
and  generally  condemned  for  this,  endeavoured  to 
ciivert  public  attention  from  his  own  conduct  to  a 
quarrel  with  Lacedaemon.    The  Lacedaemonians 
bad  appealed  to  the  Roman  senate  about  the  poe- 
•ession  of  some  disputed  land,  and  had  received  for 
answer  that  the  decision  of  all  causes,  except  those 
of  life  and  death,  rested  with  the  great  council  of 
the  Achaeans.    This  answer  Diaeus  so  for  garbled 
as  to  omit  the  exception.    The  Lacedaemonians 
accused  him  of  folsehood,  and  the  dispute  led  to 
war,  wherein  the  Lacedaemonians  found  themselves 
DO  match  for  the  Achaeans,  and  resorted  accord- 
ing/ to  n^tiation,     Diaeus,  affirming  that  his 
hostility  was  not  directed   against  Sparta,   but 
against  her  disturbers,  procured  the  banishment  of 
34  of  her  principal  citizens.    These  men  fled  for 
refuge  and  protection  to  Rome,  and  thither  Diaeus 
went  to  oppose  them,  U^ther  with  Callicrates, 
who  died  by  the  way.    The  cause  of  the  exiles 
waa  supported  by  Menalcides,  who  assured  the 
Spartans,  on  his  return,  that  the  Romans  had  de- 
clared in  fovour  of  their  independence,  while  an 
equally  positive  assurance  to  the  opposite  effect 
-was  given  by  Diaeus  to  the  Achaeans, — tbe  truth 
being  that  the  senate  had  passed  no  final  decision 
at  all,  but  had  promised  to  send  cpmmisdiuners  to 
•ettle  the  dispute.     War  was  renewed  between 
the  parties,  b.  c.  148,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of 
the  Romans,  to  which,  however,  Diaeus,  who  was 
again  general  in  &  c  147,  paid  more  obedience, 
though  he  endeavoured  to  bring  over  tbe  towns 
round  Sparta  by  negotiation.     When  the  decree  of 
the   Romans  arrived,  which  severed  Sparta  and 
aeveral    other  states  from  the  Achaean   league, 
l>iaeus  took  a  leading  part  in  keepb^  up  the  in- 
<lignation  of  the  Achaeans,  and  in  urging  them  to 
the  acta  of  violence  which  caused  war  with  Rome. 
In  the  autumn  of  147  he  was  succeeded  by  Crito- 
L&ila,  bat  the  death  of  the  latter  before  the  expira- 
tt«)n  of  his  year  of  office  once  more  placed  Diaeus 
at  the  post  of  danger,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
^cbaeana,  which  provided  in  such  cases  that  the 
predecessor  of  the  deceased  should  resume   his 
Authority.     The  number  of  his  army  he  swelled 
'w^th   emancipated    slaves,  and  enforced  strictly, 
though  not  impartially,  the  levy  of  the  citizens ; 
but   he  acted  unwisely  in  divi(Ung  his  forces  by 
sending  a  portion  of  them   to  garriiwn   Megam 
And    to  check  there  tbe  advance  of  the  Romans. 
lie    himself  had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  Co- 
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rinth,  and  MetcOus,  the  Roman  general,  advan- 
cing thither,  sent  forward  ambattodors  to  offer 
terms,  but  Diaeus  threw  them  into  prison  (though 
he  afterwards  released  them  for  the  bribe  of  a 
talent),  and  caused  Sosicrates,  the  lieutenant- 
general,  as  well  as  Philinus  of  Corinth,  to  be  put 
to  death  with  torture  for  having  joined  in  recom- 
mending negotiation  with  the  enemy.  Beinff  de- 
feated by  Mummius  before  the  wuHIm  of  Connth, 
in  B.  c.  1 46,  he  made  no  further  attempt  to  defend 
the  city,  but  fled  to  Megalopolis,  where  he  slew 
his  wife  to  prevent  her  foiling  into  the  enemy^s 
power,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence  by 
poison,  thus  (says  Pansanias)  rivalling  Menalcidas 
in  the  oowaidice  of  his  death,  as  he  had  rivalled 
him  through  his  life  in  avarice.  [MsNALaoAS.] 
(Polyb.xxxviiu2,xL2,4,5,  9;  Paus.vil  12,&c; 
Clinton,  F,  H.  sub  annU  149,  147,  146.)  [E.  £.] 
DIA'Q0RAS(Aia7tfpas),  the  son  of  Telecleides 
or  Teledytus,  was  bom  in  the  isbnd  of  Melos 
(Milo),  one  of  the  Cyclades.  He  was  a  poet  and 
a  philosopher,  who  throughout  antiquity  was  re- 
garded as  an  atheist  (d(0Mf ).  With  the  exception 
of  this  one  point,  we  possess  only  very  scanty  in- 
formation concerning  his  life  and  literary  activity. 
All  that  is  known  is  carefully  collected  by  M.  II. 
E.  Meier  (in  Erscb.  u.  Oruber*s  AUgem,  Encydop, 
xxiv.  pp.  439—448). 

The  age  of  this  renuukable  man  can  be  deter- 
mined only  in  a  general  way  by  tbe  foct  of  his  being 
called  a  disciple  of  Democritus  of  Abdero,  who 
taught  about  b.  c.  436.     But  the  circumstance 
that,  besides  Bacchylides  (about  B.  c.  435),  Pindar 
also  is  called  his  contemporary,   is  a  manifest 
anachronism,  as  has  been  alrouiy  observed  by 
Brandis.  (Ge3dk.d.Chru}ekRom,PkUog,l^3i].) 
Nearly  all  the  ancient  authorities  agree  that  Melos 
was  bis  native  phice,  and  Tatian,  a  kite  Christian 
writer,  who  calls  him  an  Athenian,  does  so  pro- 
bably for  no  other  reason  but  because  Athens  was  the 
principal  scene  of  the  activity  of  Diagoros.  (Tatian, 
OnU.  adv.  Graee.  p.  164,  a.)      Lobeck  (Jylaopk. 
p.  370)  is  the  only  one  among  modem  cridcs  who 
maintains  that  the  native  country  of  Diagoras  is 
uncertain.    According  to  a  tradition  in  Hesychius 
Milesins  and  Suidas,  Democritus  the  philosopher 
ransomed  him   for  a  very  large  sum  from  the 
captivity  into  which  he  bad  follen  in  the  crael 
subjugation  of  Melos  under  Alcibiades  (b.  c.  41 1 ), 
and  this  account  at  all  events  serves  to  attest 
the  close  personal  relation  of  these  two  kindred- 
minded  men,  although  the  details  re^)ecting  the 
ransom,  'for  instance,   may  be    incorrect      The 
some  authorities  further  state,  that  in  his  youth 
Diagoras  had  acquired  some  reputation  as  a  lyric 
poet,  and  this  is  probably  the  cause  of  his  being 
mentioned  together  with  the  lyric  poets  Simonides, 
Pindar,  and  Bacchylides.    Thus  he  is  said  to  have 
composed  ^/xaro,  /iUXi|,  voxoycs,  ^yicct^Aia,  and 
dithyrambs.    Among  his  encomia  is  mentioned  in 
particular  an  eulogy  on  Arianthes  of  Argo»,  who 
IS  otherwise  unknown,*  another  on  Nicodoms,  a 
statesman  of  Mantineia,  and  a  third   upon   the 
Mantineians.     Diagoras  is  said  to  have  lived  in 
intimate  friendship  with  Nicodoms,  who  was  cele- 

*  The  change  in  the  constitution  of  Mantineia 
by  the  avPoucuriASs  took  phice  with  the  assistance 
of  Argot  ( Wachsmuth,  Ildiem.  Aliertk  L  2,  p.  89, 
L  1,  p.  180),  and  Arianthes  of  Argos  was  probably 
a  person  of  some  political  importance. 
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bmted  as  a  statemum  and  lawgiTer  in  hif  natire 
place,  and  lived,  according  to  PerizoniuB  (ad  Aelian. 
V,  H.  ii.  23),  at  the  time  of  Artazerxes  Mnemon. 
The  fooliflh  Aelian,  who  haa  preseired  this  state- 
ment, declines  any  farther  diBcnssion  of  this  rela> 
tion,  although  he  knew  more  about  it,  under  the 
pretext  that  he  thought  it  objectionable  to  say  any- 
thing in  praise  of  a  man  who  was  so  hostile  to  the 
ffods  (dtots  ix!^piy  Aiay6pcw),  But  still  he  in- 
forms us,  that  Diagoras  assisted  Nicodorus  in  his 
legislation,  which  he  himself  praises  as  very  wise 
and  good.  Wachsmuth  {Hellen,  A/terth,  i.  2,  p.  90) 
places  this  political  activity  of  the  two  friends 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

We  find  Diagoras  at  Athens  as  early  as  b.  c. 
424,  for  Aristophanes  in  the  Clouds  (830),  which 
were  performed  in  that  year,  alludes  to  hhn  as  a 
well-lmown  character ;  and  when  Socntes,  as 
though  it  were  a  mistake,  is  there  called  a  Melian, 
the  poet  does  so  in  order  to  remind  his  hearers  at 
once  of  Diagoras  and  of  his  attacks  upon  the  popu- 
lar religion.  In  like  manner  Hippon  is  called  a 
Melian,  merely  because  he  was  a  follower  of  Dia- 
goras. It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Diagoras 
was  acquainted  vrith  Socrates,  a  connexion  which 
is  described  in  the  scholia  on  Aristophanes  as  if  he 
had  been  a  teacher  of  Socntes.  Fifteen  years 
later,  a  &  411,  he  was  involved,  as  Diodoros  (xiii 
6)  informs  us,  by  the  democratiod  party  in  a  kw- 
suit  about  impiety  (3ia$oX^s  rvx^i^  ^  d(rc^c(f ), 
and  he  thought  it  advisable  to  escape  its  result  by 
'  flight  Religion  seems  to  have  been  only  the  pre- 
text for  that  accusation,  for  the  mere  foct  of  his 
being  a  Melian  made  him  an  object  of  suspicion 
with  the  people  of  Athens.  In  B.  c  416,  Melos 
had  been  conquered  and  cmelly  treated  by  the 
Athenians,  and  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  Dia- 
goras, indignant  at  such  treatment,  may  have 
taken  part  in  the  party-strife  at  Athens,  and  thus 
have  dGrawn  upon  himself  the  su^cion  of  the  de- 
mocratical  party,  for  the  opinion  that  heterodoxy 
was  persecuted  at  Athens,  and  that  the  priests  in 
particular  busied  themselves  about  such  matters,  is 
devoid  of  all  foundation.  (Bemhardy,  Gt$ck,  d, 
Grieck.  LiL  L  p.  322.)  All  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  accusa- 
tion of  Diagoras  was  altogether  and  essentially  of 
a  political  nature. 

All  that  we  know  of  his  writings,  and  especially 
of  his  poems,  shews  no  trace  of  irreligion,  but  on  the 
contrary  contains  evidence  of  the  most  profound 
religious  feelmg.  (Philodemns  in  the  Herctd<men$, 
ed.  Drummond  and  Walpole,  p.  164.)  Moreover, 
we  do  not  find  that  out  of  Athens  Uie  charge  of 
dirdStta  vras  taken  notice  of  in  any  other  part  of 
Greece.  All  that  we  know  for  certain  on  the 
point  is,  that  Diagoras  was  one  of  those  philoso- 
phers who,  like  Socrates,  certainly  gave  offence  by 
their  views  concerning  the  worship  of  the  national 
gods;  but  we  know  what  liberties  the  Attic 
comedy  could  take  in  this  respect  with  impunity. 
There  is  also  an  anecdote  that  Diagoras,  for  want 
of  other  fire-wood,  once  threw  a  wooden  statue  of 
Heracles  into  die  fire,  in  order  to  cook  a  dish  of 
lentils,  and,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  it,  it  certainly 
shews  his  liberal  views  respecting  polytheism  and 
the  rude  worship  of  images.  (Meier,  £  c  p.  445.) 
In  like  manner  he  may  have  ridiculed  the  common 
notions  of  the  pecple  respecting  ^e  actions  of  the 
gods,  and  their  direct  and  personal  interference 
with  human  affiurs.    This,  too,  is  alluded  to  in 
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several  very  chantcteristk  aneedolca.  Fveaa^ 
on  his  flight  from  Athens  by  sea  to  PaSene  be  vn 
ovwtaken  by  a  storm,  and  <m.  heariag  his  ftflmr- 
pasimg^m  say,  that  ^lis  atorm  was  wBt  then  Ij 
the  gods  as  a  punishment,  brcwise  th«y  ksd  m 
atheist  on  board,  Dngoras  ahewed  them  oikr 
vessels  at  some  distance  whidi  woe  sUigglu^ 
with  the  same  storm  without  having  a  Diagam  m 
board.  (Cic  de  NaL  Dear,  m,  37.)  This  mi 
similar  anecdotes  (Diog.  LA£rt«  vL  59)  amamdj 
describe  the  rektion  in  which  oar  pHksapJw 
stood  to  the  popular  religion.  That  he  ■aiatsisid 
his  ovm  position  with  gi«at  fixmneta,  and  pohifi 
with  more  freedom,  wit,  and  boldness  ^aa  vis 
advisable,  seems  to  be  attested  by  the  feet,  thst  ii 
in  particular  obtained  the  epithet  of  i$mt  ta  m- 
tiquity.  Many  modem  writers  w*"****  that  tkii 
epiUiet  ought  not  to  be  given  to  lum,  becsue  k 
merely  denied  the  dired  interfereacc  of  God  with 
the  world;  but  though  atheista,  in  ^  fnwr 
sense  of  the  word,  have  never  exi^od,  and  ia  fhtf 
sense  DiagorBB  was  certainly  not  an  athcisi,  yet 
as  he  did  not  bdieve  in  tiie  penooal  fTfitmrr  d 
the  Athenian  gods  and  Uieir  human  mode  of  aetis^ 
the  Athenians  could  hardly  have  re^ui&d  Ub  ■ 
other  than  an  atheist  In  the  eolqgyciihisteal 
Niood(»us  he  sai^ 

Kcrrd  9ed/uiva  mu  t6xom  rd  wJam,  /lyfiMii 
iiertXwrau 
But  to  return  to  the  accusation  of  Diagons,  a 
consequence  of  which  he  waa  obliged  to  quit  Atkas. 
That  time  was  one  in  which  soepticiam  was  hq^ 
ning  to  undermine  the  fewndations  of  the  aadol 
popular  belie£  The  trial  of  those  who  hoi  bnba 
down  the  statues  of  Hormea,  die  tfiirfaiiff—  d 
the  mysteries,  and  the  accusation  of  AlrihisAsj 
are  symptoms  which  shew  that  the  wnbeBe^  asv^ 
ished  by  the  speculations  of  phUoaophen  sad  hf 
the  artifices  of  the  sophista,  began  to  appesr  voy 
dangerous  to  the  conaervative  party  at 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Dimcaa  paid  no  Rpi 
the  established  religion  of  the  pe^^de,  and  he ; 
occasionally  have  ridiculed  it ;  hot  he  abo  vealecd 
on  direct  attacks  upon  public  institaticas  d  ih* 
Athenian  worship,  sudi  as  the  EIrasinisai 
ries,  which  he  ertdeavoured  to  lower  in  p^hc 
mation,  and  he  is  said  to  have  pxevented 
persons  from  becoming  initiated  in  dien. 
at  least  are  the  points  of  which  the  aadents 
him  {Cntentt,ttp,SekoLArutopLLe.; 
op,  Smd. ;  Lysias,  e.  AndoekL  pu  214 ; 
Apim,  ii  37 ;  Tatian,  o^.  Graee.  p.  164,  s.  \ : 
this  statement  is  also  supported  by  the 
stance,  that  MeUnthins,  in  his  work  oa  the 
teries,  mentions  the  decree  passed  against 
But,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of 
formation,  we  can  discover  pc^tacal  mot 
all  these  religious  diiqputea.  Diagofas  ww  a  Mr^ 
lian,  and  consequently  belonged  to  the  Dork  bbc; 
he  was  a  friend  of  the  Doric  Mantineia,  whah  n 
hated  by  Athens,  and  had  only  letendj  p«va  ay 
its  alliance  with  Athens ;  the  Dorians  and 
were  opposed  to  eadi  other  in  variooa 
their  worship,  and  this  spark  of  hoatiG^ 
died  into  a  glowing  hatred  by  the  P« 
war.  Diagorss  fled  from  Athens  in 
the  consequences  of  the  attaeka  whidi  has 
had  made  upon  him.  He  wai 
by  Stfliteu$i$^  that  ia,  he  was 
psephisma  was  engraved  en  a  cohnaa, 
piiae  for  hii  head,  and  one  talesrt  t»~dK 
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who  ihoiild  linng  bis  dead  bod  j  to  Athena,  and 
two  talents  to  him  who  ahonld  deuTer  him  up  alive 
to  the  Atheniana.  (SchoL  ad  Aridopk,  Av,  1013, 
1073 ;  Died.  xiii.  6.)  Melanthina,  in  hia  work  on 
the  myiteriea,  had  preaenred  a  copy  of  thia  pae- 
phiama.  That  the  enemiea  of  the  philoaopher 
acted  on  that  occaaion  with  great  injoatice  and 
animosity  towarda  him,  we  may  infei  from  the 
manner  in  which  Aiiatophanea,  in  hia  Birda, 
which  was  brought  upon  the  atage  in  that  year, 
•peaka  of  the  matter;  for  he  deacribea  that  de- 
cree aa  hamg  been  framed  in  the  republic  of 
the  birda,  and  ridicuka  it  by  the  ludicroua  addition 
that  a  prize  waa  offered  to  any  one  who  ahould 
kill  a  dead  tyrant  Meier,  with  full  juatice,  infera 
from  thia  paaaage  of  Aiiatophanea,  that  the  poet 
did  not  approve  of  the  proceedinga  of  the  people, 
who  were  inatigated  by  their  leadera,  had  become 
frightened  about  the  preaervation  of  the  conatitutbn, 
and  were  thua  mialed  to  varioua  acta  of  violence.  The 
mere  fiict  that  Ariatophanea  could  venture  upon  anch 
an  inainuation  ahewa  that  Diaffoiaa  waa  by  no  meana 
in  the  same  bad  odour  with  m  the  Atheniana. 

From  Athena  Diagoraa  firat  went  to  Pallene*  in 
Achaia,  which  town  waa  on  the  aide  of  Lacedae- 
non  from  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponneaian  war, 
and  before  any  other  of  the  Achaean  towna.  (Thd- 
cyd.  ii.  9.)  It  waa  in  vain  that  the  Atheniana 
demanded  hia  aurrender,  and  in  conaequence  of 
thia  refhaal,  they  included  the  inhabitanta  of  Pal- 
lene in  the  aame  decree  which  had  been  paaaed 
againat  Diagona.  This  ia  a  aymptom  of  that  fearfrd 
paaaion  and  blindneaa  with  which  the  Athenian 
people,  muguided  aa  it  waa  by  demagoguea,  tore 
itaelf  to  piecea  in  ^oae  unfortunate  trala  about 
those  who  had  upaet  the  Hermae.  (Wachamuth, 
f.  c  i*  2,  p.192 ;  Droyaen,  in  hia  Introduct.  to  the 
Birda  of  Aiiatoph.  p.  240,  &c.)  For  all  that  we 
know  of  Diaginaa,  ma  expreaaiona  and  opiniona, 
ilia  accuaation  and  ita  alleged  cauae,  leada  ua  to  aee 
A  him  one  of  the  numberleaa  peraona  who  were 
Kupected,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  eacape 
iie  conaequencea  of  the  trial  by  £ght  From 
Pallene  he  went  to  Ck>rinth,  where,  aa  Suidaa  atatea, 
le  died. 

Among  the  woika  of  Diagoraa  we  have  mention 
»f  a  work  entitled  ^pAyun  A^yoi,t  in  which  he  ia 
aid  to  have  theoreticaUy  explained  hia  atheiam, 
kod  to  have  endeavoured  to  eatabliah  it  by  aivu- 
oenta.  Thia  title  of  the  work,  which  occura  uao 
js  a  title  among  the  worka  of  Democritua  and 
ther  Greek  pfa^oaophera  (IMog.  Laert  ix.  49, 
aentiona  the  X^f  ^fniyios  of  Democritua,  and 
onceming  other  worka  of  the  aame  title,  aee  Lo- 
•eck,  AgUufpL  p.  369,  &&),  leada  ua  to  auppoae 
bat  Diagoraa  treated  in  that  work  of  the  Phrygian 
ivinitiea,  who  were  received  in  Greece,  and  en- 
eavoured  to  explain  the  mythuaea  which  referred 
9  them ;  it  ia  probable  alao  that  he  drew  the  dif- 
srent  myateriea  within  the  circle  of  hia  inveatiga> 
lona,  and  it  may  be  that  hia  accuaera  at  Athena 
?ferred  to  thia  work.  The  relation  of  Diagoraa  to 
le  popular  religion  and  theology  of  hia  age  can- 

*  Thia  statement  ia  founded  upon  a  conjecture 
r  Meier,  who  pcopoaea  to  read  in  the  acholion  on 
jiatoph.  Av,  Le,  koX  roi)s  Bill'  MvUmat  IliAr 

•f  Suidaa  calla  it  rodf  dvowyry^t'orrar  X^Tovf, 
I  explanation  of  which  baa  beoi  attempted  by 
[eier,  p.  445. 
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not  be  explained  without  going  back  to  the  oi»- 
niona  of  hia  teacher,  Democritua,  and  the  intelleo- 
tual  movement  of  the  time.  The  atomiatic  philo- 
aophy  had  aubatituted  for  a  world-governing  deity 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  aa  the  aourcea  of  all 
thinga.  Democritua  explained  the  wide-apread 
beli^  in  goda  aa  the  reault  of  fear  of  unuanal  and 
unaccountable  phaenomena  in  nature ;  and,  atari* 
ing  from  thia  principle,  Diagoraa,  at  a  time  when 
the  ancient  popular  belief  had  alr^dy  been  ahaken, 
especially  in  the  minda  of  the  young,  came  forward 
with  the  decidedly  aophiatical  doctrine,  that  there 
were  no  goda  at  alL  Hia  attacka  aeem  to  have 
been  maimy  directed  againat  the  dogmaa  of  Greek 
theology  and  mythology,  aa  well  aa  againat  the 
eatabluhed  forma  of  worship.  The  expreaaion  of 
the  Scholiaat  on  Ariatophimea  {Rem,  323),  that 
Diagoraa,  like  Socratea,  introduced  new  divinitiea, 
muat  probably  be  referred  to  the  &ct,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  £a^on  of  the  aophiata,  which  ia  carica- 
tured by  Ariatophanea  in  the  Clouda,  he  aubati- 
tuted the  active  powers  of  nature  for  the  activity 
of  the  goda ;  and  aome  isolated  atatementa  that 
have  come  down  to  ua  render  it  probable  that  he 
did  thia  in  a  witty  manner,  aomewhat  bordering 
upon  frivolity;  but  there  ia  no  paaaage  to  shew 
that  his  disbelief  in  the  popular  goda,  and  his  ridi- 
cule of  the  established,  rude,  and  materialistic  be- 
lief of  the  people,  produced  anything  like  an  im- 
moral conduct  in  the  life  and  actiona  of  the  man. 
On  the  contrary,  all  acconnta  atteat  that  he  dia- 
chuged  the  dutiea  of  life  in  an  exemphury  manner, 
that  he  waa  a  moral  and  very  estimable  man,  and 
that  he  waa  in  eameat  when  in  the  eulogy  on 
Arianthea  of  Aigoa  he  aaid :  <^«^f,  3f3f  itpi  vov- 
r6s  tfryov  Ptifjuf  ^i^  jhrtprdravi  We  do  not 
feel  indined,  with  Meier,  to  doubt  the  atatement 
that  he  diatinguished  himaelf  not  only  aa  a  philo- 
sopher, but  also  as  an  ontor,  and  that  he  possessed 
many  friends  and  great  influence ;  for  though  we 
find  it  in  an  author  of  only  secondary  weight 
(Dion  Chrysoat  Horn.  IV  m  prim,  EpisL  ad  Co" 
rintk.  Op.  v.  p.  30,  ed.  Montf.),  yet  it  perfectly 
agreea  with  the  fate  which  Diagoraa  experienced 
for  the  very  reaaon  that  he  waa  not  an  unimpor- 
tant man  at  Athens.  (Fabric  Bibl,  Graec  ii.  p. 
654,  &C. ;  Brucker,  Hist,  Crit,  Pkilos.  I  p.  1203 ; 
Thienemann,  in  Fullebom^s  BeUr'dge  xwr  Gesck, 
der  Philot.  xi.  p.  15,  &c  ;  D.  L.  Mounier,  Di$pu- 
taiio  d«  Diagora  Mdioy  Roterod.  1838.)     [A.  S.] 

DIA'GORAS  (AiOT^pos),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  quoted  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  authors  from 
whom  ^e  materials  for  hia  Natural  Hiatory  were 
derived.  (Index  to  booka  xii.  xiil  xx.  xxi.  xxxv., 
and  H,  N,  xx.  76.)  He  muat  have  lived  in  or 
before  the  third  century  b.  c,  aa  he  ia  mentioned 
by  Eiaaiatntna  (apud  Dioscor.  De  Mai.  Med,  iv. 
65,  p.  557),  and  may  perhapa  be  the  native  of 
Cyprua  quoted  by  Erotianua.  [GUm,  Hippoer,  p. 
306.)  One  of  ma  medical  formulae  ia  preaerved 
by  Aetiua  (tetnb.  ii.  aerm.  3,  c  108,  p.  353),  and 
he  may  periuipa  be  the  physician  mentioned  by  an 
anonymous  Arabic  writer  in  Casiri.  (BMioik.  Ant- 
bieo-Hi$p,  Etc  vol.  i.  p.  237.)  Some  persons  have 
identified  him  with  the  celebrated  philosopher,  the 
slave  of  Democritua ;  but  there  ia  no  evidence  that 
they  wen  the  aame  person,  nor  ia  the  philoaopher 
(aa  fiir  aa  the  writer  ia  awan)  anywhere  aaid  to 
have  been  a  phyaidan.  [W.A.G.] 

DI  A'GORAS  {dMrf6paa\  the  aon  of  Damagetua, 
of  the  fimily  of  the  Eratidae  at  lalyaua  in  Rhodea, 
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was  rery  oeleVmted  for  his  own  Tictoriet,  ancl 
those  of  his  sons  and  grandsoiu,  in  the  Oredan 
garnet.  He  wat  descended  from  Damagetns,  king 
of  laljsQs,  and,  on  the  mother^s  side,  from  the 
Messenian  hero,  Aristomenes.  [Damaoitus.] 
The  femilj  of  the  Eratidae  ceased  to  reign  in 
Rhodes  after  b.  c.  660,  bat  they  still  retained  great 
influence.  Diagoras  was  victor  in  boxing  twice  in 
the  Olympian  games,  fonr  times  in  the  Isthmian, 
twice  in  the  Nemean,  and  once  at  least  in  the 
Pythian.  He  had  therefore  the  high  bononr  of 
being  a  trcpioSoWmyf,  that  is,  one  who  had  gained 
crowns  at  all  the  four  great  festivals.  He  also  ob> 
tained  many  victories  in  games  of  less  importance, 
as  at  Athens,  Aegina,  Megara,  Pellene,  and  Rhodes. 
There  is  a  story  told  of  Diagoras  which  displays 
most  strikingly  the  spirit  with  which  the  games 
were  regarded.  When  an  old  man,  he  accompanied 
his  sons,  Acnsilaiis  and  Damagetns,  to  Olympia. 
The  young  men,  having  both  been  victorious,  car- 
ried their  &ther  through  the  assembly,  while  the 
spectators  showered  garlands  upon  him,  and  con- 
ffratulated  him  as  having  reached  the  summit  of 
human  happiness.  The  feme  of  Diagoras  and  his 
descendants  was  celebrated  by  Pindar  in  an  ode 
(OL  y'u.)  which  was  inscribed  in  gdden  letters  on 
the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Athena  at  Cnidus  in 
Rhodes.  Their  statues  were  set  up  at  Olympia  in 
a  place  by  themselves.  That  of  Diagoras  was 
made  by  the  Megarian  statuary,  Calliclbs.  The 
time  at  which  Diagoras  lived  is  determined  by  his 
Olympic  victory,  in  the  79th  Olympiad.  (b.c  464.) 
Pindur*s  ode  concludes  with  forebodings  of  misfor- 
tune to  the  family  of  the  Eratidae,  which  were 
realised  after  the  death  of  Diagoras  through  the 
growing  influence  of  Athens.  [Dorieus.]  (Pind. 
(H,  vii.  and  Sdtol,;  Pans,  vl  7.  §  1 ;  Cic.  7Wc  i 
46 ;  MuUer,  Dorians^  iii.  9.  §  3 ;  Ginton,  F,  H, 
pp.  254,  255 ;  Krause,  Olymp.  p.  269,  Gymn,  «. 
Jpotu  I  p.  259,  il  p.  743.)  [P.  &] 

DIA^NA,  an  original  Italian  divinity,  whom 
the  Romans  completely  identified  with  the  Greek 
Artemis.  The  earliest  trace  of  her  worship  oocnrs 
in  the  story  about  Servius  Tullius,  who  is  said  to  have 
dedicated  to  her  a  temple  on  the  Aventine,  on  the 
ides  of  Sextilis.  (Augustus.)  It  is  added  that,  as 
Diana  was  the  protectress  of  the  slaves,  the  day 
on  which  that  temple  had  been  dedicated  was 
afterwards  celebrated  every  year  by  slaves  of  both 
sexes,  and  was  called  the  day  of  the  slaves  {ttin 
»ervorum ;  Fcst.  s. «.  $orvorum  die$;  Plut.  Quaut. 
Bom.  100;  Martial,  xii.  67.)  Besides  that  day  of 
the  slaves,  we  hear  of  no  festival  of  Diana  in  coriy 
times,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  either  she  was  a  divinity  of  inferior  rank,  or 
that  her  worship  had  been  introduced  at  Rome 
without  being  sanctioned  or  recognized  by  the  go- 
vernment, that  is,  by  the  ruling  patricians.  The  for- 
mer cannot  have  been  the  case,  as  the  goddess  was 
worshipped  by  the  plebeians  and  the  Latins  as 
their  patron  divinity ;  for  a  tradition  related  that 
the  plebeians  had  emigrated  twice  to  the  Aventine, 
where  stood  the  temple  of  Diana  (Liv.  ii.  32,  iii. 
51,  54 ;  Sallust,  Jug,  31)  ;  and  the  temple  which 
Servius  Tullius  built  on  the  Aventine  was  founded 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Latin  subjects,  who  assembled 
and  sacrificed  there  every  year.  (Dionys.  iv.  26  ; 
comp.  Liv.  i.  45 ;  PluU  Quaett,  Rom.  4.)  The 
Sabines  and  Latins,  who  formed  the  main  stock  of 
the  plebeians,  were  thus  in  all  probabUity  the  ori- 
ginal worshippers  of  Diana  at  Rome.    Now  as  we 
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know  that  the  Aventine  waa  first  occupied  bf  tks 
conquered  Sabines  who  were  transpkinted  to  Rmh 
(Serv.  adAem.  vii.  657;  DionyiL  iii  43),  and  ■  kis 
stated  that  shortly  before  the  decemvinl  kgiilsbsa 
the  Aventine  was  assigned  to  the  pifbrisiHi  wi 
that  the  law  ordaining  dua  aaaigmncnt  was  knt 
in  the  temple  of  Diana  (Dionys  z.  32;  Lh.  & 
54),  it  seems  dear  that  Dwna'b  wonhip  was  iiMi»- 
duced  at  Rome  by  the  Sabines  and  LadM.oa  tber 
becoming  plebeians,  and  that  she  wa»  wonhifpcd 
by  them  in  particolar  withoot  the  stete  taking  mj 
notice  of  her,  or  wdaining  any  feativml  in  hm&a 
of  her.    Varro  (deL,L.r,  74)  moRover  cifurij 
attests,  that  the  worship  and  name  of  IKsaa  kd 
come  from  the  Sabines.     Now,  aa  the  rcfigia  «f 
the  Latins  and  Sabines  did  not  difier  inaaycs' 
sential  point  from  that  of  tbe  Romans,  we  asf 
ask  what  Roman  divini^  ccuieapwidcd   ts  tk 
Sabine  or  Latin  Diana  ?    Diana  loved  to  dvcfl  is 
groves  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  wdb ;  ^  is- 
spired  men  with  enthusiaBm  and  madneai;  ibe 
dreaded  the  very  sight  of  male  beings  ss  mmk, 
that  no  man  was  allowed  to  enter  her  ten^  wd 
she  herself  remained  a  virgin  (Horat.  Ep^L  i.  1. 
454  ;  Plut.  Qmaed.  Rom.  3 ;  Feat.  s.  r.  JumnXt; 
Augustin,  de  Ch.  Dei^  viL  16) ;  and  these  danc- 
teristics  at  once  shew  a  striking  resenfalsDoe  be- 
tween Diana  and  Feronia  or  Faona  Fatux    Tkii 
circumstance,  and  the  hd  that  Diana  was  tbegsd- 
dess  of  the  moon,  also  render  it  easy  to  csaone 
how  the  Romans  afterwards  came  to  identiFf  Dins 
with  the  Greek  Artemis,  for  Fanm  Fataa  bwr  ik 
same  relation  to  Picns  and  Faunus  that  Anttam 
bore  to  Apollo.    (Hartnng,  Dig  Retip.  der  Bimu  i. 
p.  207,  &&;   Niebohr,  HitL  <f  Romat,  I  p-Mt^ 
8k.)  [L.  &] 

DIAS  (A(af X  of  Ephena,  a  Greek  pkawsffcg 
of  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedons^  He  behpyd 
to  the  Academics,  and  was  therefore  nwiiitfff^  a 
Sophist,  that  is,  a  ifaetoridan.  When  he  saw  tks 
threatening  position  of  Philq»  tofwaida  Ofceee,  k» 
prevailed  upon  the  king  to  turn  his 
Asia,  and  advised  the  Gredc*  to 
on  his  expedition,  saying  that  it 
thing  to  serve  abroad  for  the  porpose  of 
liberty  at  home.  (PhUostr.  FiL  SofAuL  L 1)  [U&] 

DI  AULUS(A(a«Aos),  an  individoal,  aytwuidj 
at  Rome,  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  whs  ■ 
mentioned  by  Martial  {E^dpr.  L  31.  48)  as  brag 
heen  originally  a  saigeon,  and  having  becme  rf- 
terwards  a  bearer  in  fanersb  (twyJ'/o^  [W.A.Gl] 

DIBU'TADES,  of  Sicyon,  was  the  nfmei  m- 
ventor  of  the  art  of  modeling  in  relief  whkh  m 
accident  first  led  him  to  pnctise,  ia  omjmtum 
with  his  daughter,  at  Corinth.  Tike  stsvy  is»  ihrt 
the  daughter  traoed  the  profile  of  ker  lovi*^  ker 
as  thrown  in  shadow  on  the  wall,  and  tint  Dde- 
tades  filled  in  the  outline  with  day,  and 
a  foce  in  relief  which  be  afterwards  harde»ed 
fire.  The  work  was  preserved  in  the  N 
till  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mi 
//:Ar.xxxv.l2.  S.43.)  Pliny  adda,  that 
invented  the  cokmring  of  phytic 
red  colour  to  them  (fivm  the 
this  kind  it  seems  to  nave  been  red  aaatd),  «r  s^ 
delling  them  in  red  chalk ;  and  alae  thas  W  «• 
the  first  who  made  masks  on  the  edges  of  ikrf*' 
ter  tiles  of  the  roofo  of  boildinga,  at  fint  m  k« 
relief  (proijfpa)^  and  aftcrwarda  m  high 
(eetypa).  Phny  adda  **  Hiae  et 
orta,**  that  is»  the  tetm-cotta  figaica  whkh 
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toJes  was  said  to  have  invented,  were  nsed  to  or- 
nament the  pediments  of  temples.  (See  DkL  of 
AnL  s.  V.  FasCr^wm.)  [P.  S.] 

DICAEARCHUS  (Aaca(apx<»0>  «»  Aetolian, 
who  played  a  congpicuons  part  in  the  Aetolian  war 
against  the  Romans.  He  was  employed  on  seyenU 
embassies,  and  afterwards  engaged  in  the  service 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  sent  him  out  to  con- 
qaer  the  Cyclades,  and  employed  him  with  a  fleet 
of  twenty  sail  to  cany  on  piracy.  He  appears  to 
have  beoi  a  most  andacioos  and  insc^ent  person, 
for  on  his  expedition  against  the  Cyclades  he  erected 
s/tsrs  to  *A(r^/3fia  and  nopavo/ua,  wherever  he 
landed.  (Polyb.  xviL  10,  xviii.  37,  xz.  10,  zxil 
14;  Liv.  XXXV.  12;  Diod.  Excerfft.  de  Vhrt.  et  ViL 
p.  572 ;  Brandstiiter,  Die  GetckidU.  des  AetoL 
taiMfcs,  p.273.)  [L.S.] 

DICAEARCHUS  (£klKcdapxoi\  1.  A  cele- 
brated Peripatetic  philosopher,  geographer,  and 
Hstorian,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aristotle  and 
rheophrastns.  He  was  the  son  of  one  Pheidias, 
uh!  bom  at  Messana  in  Sicily,  though  he  passed 
he  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Greece  Proper,  and 
specially  in  Peloponnesus.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Vristotle  (Cic  de  Leg.  iii.  6),  and  a  friend  of  Theo- 
hrastoB,  to  whom  he  dedicated  some  of  his  writ- 
ngs.  Most  of  Aristotle*s  disciples  are  mentioned 
Jso  among  those  of  Plato,  but  as  this  is  not  the 
ise  with  Bicaearchns,  Osann  {Beiirage  zur  Oriec^ 
.  Kcm.  Lil.  ii.  p.  1,  &c)  justly  infers  that  Dicae- 
ncfaos  was  one  of  Aristotle^s  younger  disciples, 
rom  some  allusions  which  we  meet  with  in  the 
tigmenta  of  his  works,  we  must  conclude  that  he 
irvived  the  year  b.  c.  296,  and  that  he  died  about 

a  285.  Dicaearchns  was  highly  esteemed  by 
le  ancients  as  a  philosopher  and  as  a  man  of  most 
rtensive  information  upon  a  great  variety  of  things. 
>.  7V»ci.  18, <foQf.il  5;  Yam,deReBm$L 
2.)  His  works,  wluch  were  very  numerous,  are 
Bqnently  referred  to,  and  many  fragments  of  Ihem 
e  still  extant,  which  shew  that  their  loss  is  one 

the  most  severe  in  Greek  literature.  His  works 
ere  partly  geographical,  partly  political  or  histo- 
al,  and  partly  philosophical ;  but  it  b  difficult  to 
Bw  up  an  accurate  list  of  them,  since  many  which 
i  quoted  as  distinct  works  appear  to  have  been 
ly  sections  of  greater  ones.  The  fragments  ex- 
it, moreoTer,  do  not  always  enable  us  to  form  a 
ar  notion  of  the  works  to  which  they  once  be- 
iged.  Among  his  geographical  works  may  be 
ntioned — I.  On  the  heights  of  mountains.  (Plin. 

AT.  n.  65  ;  Geminus,  Elem.  Adron.  14.)  Sni- 
(  (ff.  9.  ^iKcda^os)  mentions  Karofurfr^fftts  rSv 
ITcAowovKifo'V  ifwp,  but  the  quotations  in  Pliny 
I  Geminos  shew  that  Dicaearchns^s  measurements 
heights  were  not  confined  to  Peloponnesus,  and 
das  therefore  probably  quotes  only  a  section  of 

whole  work.  2.  Tijsircp^of  (Lydus,(ieAf«». 
)8.  17,  ed.  Bekker).     This  work  was  probably 

text  written  in  explanation  of  the  geographical 
Ml  which  Dicaearchus  had  constructed  and  given 
rheophrastus,  and  which  seem  to  have  compris- 
the  whole  world,  as  fifir  as  it  was  then  known. 
:.  ctd  Att,  vi.  2 ;  comp.  Diog.  Loert.  v.  51.) 
fivceypcu^^  v^r  'EAAdlSof.  A  work  of  this  title, 
icated  to  Theophrastus,  and  consisting  of  150 
bic  verses,  is  still  extant  under  the  name  of 
learchus  ;  but  its  form  and  spirit  are  both  un- 
thy  of  rHcaearehus,  and  it  is  in  all  probability 
production  of  a  much  later  writer,  who  made  a 
•ical  paraphrase  of  that  portion  of  the  r^s  irc/>(- 
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o8</f  which  referred  to  Greece.  Buttmann  is  the 
only  modem  critic  who  has  endeavoured  to  chiim 
the  work  for  Dicaearchus  in  his  **  de  Dicaearcho 
ejusque  operibus  quae  inscribuntnr  B(of  'EAAtlSof 
et  *AvayfMt^  T^t  'EAAiiSos,'*  Naumburg,  1832, 4to. 
But  his  attempt  is  not  very  successful,  and  has 
been  ably  refuted  by  Osann.  (AUgeim,  Sekulzeihtng 
for  1833,  No.  140,  &c.)  4.  Bios  rijs  'EWdios, 
was  the  most  important  among  the  works  of  Dicae- 
archus, and  contained  an  aoooont  of  the  geogn^hical 
position,  the  history,  and  the  moral  and  religions 
condition  of  Greece.  It  contained,  in  short,  aU  the 
information  necessary  to  obtain  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  Greeks,  their  life,  and  their  manners.  It 
was  probably  subdivided  into  sections ;  so  that 
when  w6  read  of  woiks  of  Dicaearchus  wcpl  futt^ 
(rur^f,  irepl  fxovaacoiw  dytipw^  wtpl  Atopwrtaucmv 
dytirmyy  and  the  like,  we  have  probably  to  consider 
them  only  as  portions  of  the  great  work.  Bios  riis 
'EAAc(9of.  It  is  impossible  to  make  out  the  plan 
of  the  work  in  detail  with  any  accuracy :  the  at- 
tempt, however,  has  been  made  by  Marx.  (Cren- 
zer*s  Meletem,  iii.  4,  p.  173,  &c.)  We  know  that 
the  work  consisted  of  three  books,  of  which  the 
fint  contained  the  history  and  a  geographical  de- 
scription of  Greece,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  intro- 
duction to  the  whole  work.  The  second  gave 
an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  several  Greek 
states ;  and  the  third,  of  the  private  and  domestic 
life,  the  theatres,  games,  religion,  &c  of  the  Greeks. 
Of  the  second  book  a  considerable  fragment  is  still 
extant ;  but  in  its  present  form  it  cannot  be  consi- 
dered the  woik  of  Dicaearchus  himself^  but  it  is  a 
portion  of  an  abridgment  which  some  one  made  of 
the  Blof  rijs  *EAAmo5.  To  this  class  of  writings 
we  may  also  refer — 5.  'H  t If  Tpo^vriov  KordSaats^ 
a  work  which  consisted  of  several  books,  and,  as 
we  may  infer  from  the  fragments  quoted  from  it, 
contained  an  account  of  the  degenerate  and  licen- 
tious proceedings  of  the  priests  in  the  cave  of  Tro- 
phonius.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  vi.  2,  xiil  31 ;  Athen.  xiiL 
p.  594,  xiv.  p.  641.)  The  geographical  works  of 
Dicaearchns  were,  according  to  Strabo  (iL  p.  104), 
censured  in  many  respects  by  Poly  bins;  and  Strabo 
himself  (iii  p.  170)  is  dissatisfied  with  his  descrip- 
tions of  western  and  northern  Europe,  which  coun- 
tries Dicaearchus  had  never  visited.  Of  a  political 
nature  was — 6.  Tptvohiriids  (Athen.  iv.  p.  141 ; 
Cic.  ad  AU,  xiii.  32),  a  work  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  dispute.  Passow,  in  a  programme 
(Breslau,  1829),  endeavoured  to  establish  the  opi- 
nion that  it  was  a  reply  to  Anaximenes*s  Tpucdpayos 
or  TpnroAmic^f,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Athenians,  and  Thebans,  had  been  calumniated. 
Buttmann  thought  it  to  have  been  a  comparison  of 
the  constitutions  of  Pellene  (Pallene),  Corinth,  and 
Athens  (comp.  Cic.  adAU,u,  2),  and  that  Dicae- 
archus inflicted  severe  censure  upon  those  states 
for  their  corrupt  morals  and  their  vicious  constitu- 
tions. A  thirid  opinion  is  maintained  by  Osann 
{L  c  p.  8,  &C.),  who  taking  his  stand  on  a  passage 
in  Photius  {BUd.  Cod.  37)  where  an  eHos  Aticcuap- 
Xuc6v  of  a  state  is  mentioned  as  a  combination  of 
the  three  forms  of  government,  the  democratical, 
aristocratical,  and  monarchical,  infen  that  Dicaear- 
chus in  his  TpnroArrWs,  explained  the  nature  of 
that  mixed  constitution,  and  illustrated  it  by  the 
example  of  Sparta.  This  opinion  is  greatly  sup- 
ported by  the  contents  of  the  fragments.  Osann 
goes  even  so  &r  as  to  think  that  the  discussion  on 
politics  in  the  sixth  book  of  Poly  bios  is  based  npcm 
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the  TpnroKtruc6s  of  Dieaeaichui.    Cicero  intended 
to  make  use  of  this  work,  which  seont  to  have 
been  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  for  his 
treatise  de  Oloria.  (Ad  AtL  ziiL  30.)    Among  his 
philosophical  woriu  may  be  mentioned — 7.  Asct^uh 
iro(,  in  three  books,  which  derived  its  name  from 
the  &ct  that  the  scene  of  the  philosophical  dialcwoe 
was  laid  at  Mytilene  in  Lesbos.   In  it  Dicaear^os 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  soul  was  mortaL 
(Cic.  TVwc  i.  31.)    Cicero  (adAU.  xiii.  12)  when 
speaking  of  a  work  Ttpl  tfwx^t,  probably  means 
the  AnffiuueoL     Another  philosophicid  work, — 
8.  KopwBiaKot,  which  likewise  consisted  of  three 
books,  was  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  former. 
(Cic.  7\t»c  I  10.)    It  is  probably  the  same  work 
as  the  one  which  Cicero,  in  another  passage  (de 
Qffi  ii.  5),  calls  **  de  Interitu  Hominnm.**    Some 
other  works,  such  as  IloXircfa  IZmpTtariM  (Suid.), 
*Okvfiiruc6s  dytiy  or  kSyot  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  620), 
lUun97iycuK6s  (SchoL  ad  Ariiop^,  Vetp,  564),  and 
several  others,  seem  to  have  been  merely  chapters 
of  the  Blof  T^f  'EAAi(8of.     A  work  ircpl  r^f  h 
*lhl^  ^vaUa  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  603)  seems  to  have 
referred  to  the  sacriBce  which  Alexander  the  Great 
performed  at  Ilium.    The  work  ^oiSpoK  irtpi^<rwr 
has  no  foundation  except  a  &lse  reading  in  Ci- 
cero (ad  Att,  xiii.  39),  which  has  been  corrected 
by  Petersm  in  his  Phaedri  Ephurti  Froffm.  p.  11. 
There  are  lastly  some  other  works  which  are  of  a 
grammatical  nature,  and  are  usually  believed  to 
have  been  ^e  productions  of  our  philosopher,  vis. 
Hep)  *A\Kaiov  (Athen.  xi.  pp.  460,  479,  xv.  pp. 
666,  668),  and  ihroB4(rm  rmy  Edptwtiov  xol  2o^ 
icXiovs  fiiiw  (Sext  Empir.  ada,  Oeometr.  p.  310), 
but  may  have  been  the  works  of  Dicaearchns,  a 
grammarian  of  Lacedaemon,  who,  according  to 
Suidas,  was  a  disciple  of  Aristarchus,  and  seems 
to  be  alluded  to  in  Apollonius.  (De  Pronom,  p. 
320.)    A  valuable  dissertation  on  the  vmtings  of 
Dicaearchus  is  contained  in  Osann  (/.  c.  p.  1,  &&), 
and  the  fragments  have  been  collected  and  accom- 
panied by  a  very  interesting  discussion  by  Maxi- 
mil.  Fuhr,    DioaearM   Messetdi   quaa   supenwd 
oompomtot  edita  et  tUugtratOy  Darmstadt,  1841,  4to. 

2.  Of  Tarentum,  is  mentioned  by  lamblichus 
(de  VU,  Pythag,  36)  among  the  celebrated  Pytha- 
gorean philosophers.  Some  writera  have  been 
inclined  to  attribute  to  him  the  fiioi  which  are 
mentioned  among  the  works  of  the  Peripatetic 
Dicaearchus.  (S^  Fuhr,  /.  c,  p.  43,  &c)  [L.  S.] 
DICAEOCLES  ( AiicaioxX^f ),  a  writer  of 
Cnidos,  whose  essays  (SiorptffaQ  are  referred  to  by 
Athenaeus.  (xi  p.  508,  £)  [E.  E.] 

DICAEO'GENES  ( AiKaio7^vi}s),aGi«cian  tragic 
and  dithyrambic  poet,  of  whom  nothing  is  known 
except  a  few  titles  of  his  dramas.  One  of  these, 
the  CypHoy  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  not 
a  tragedy,  but  a  cyclic  epic  poem.  (Suid.  «.  v, ; 
Aristot  Poet,  16,  with  Bitterns  noU^  p.  199;  Fa- 
bric. .8^.  Graec.  il  p.  295.)  [P.  S.] 

DICAEUS  (Afiraios),  a  son  of  Poseidon,  from 
whom  Dicaea,  a  town  in  Thrace,  is  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  name.  (Steph.  Byz.  «.  v.  Adcaia.)  [L.  S.] 

DICE  (Aun7),the  personification  of  justice,  was, 
according  to  Hesiod  (Tkeog.  901),  a  daughter  of 
Zeus  and  Themis,  and  the  sister  of  Eunomia  and 
Eirene.  She  was  considered  as  one  of  the  Horae  ; 
she  vratched  the  deeds  of  man,  and  approached  the 
throne  of  Zeus  with  lamentations  whenever  a  judge 
Tiohited  justice.  (Hesiod.  C^.  239,  &c.)  She  was 
the  enemy  of  all  fidsehood,  and  the  protectress  of  a 
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wise  administimtiaii  of  joatioe  (OipL  Bymm.  42, 
61);  and  Hesychia,thatia,tmiqiiillityof  BiiBd,«ii 
her  daughter.  (Pind.  PyO.  viii  1;  can|ib  Apdbi 
L  3.  $  1 ;  Hygin.  Fa&.  183;  Diod.  t.  72.)  Ske 
is  frequently  called  the  attendant  ar  miyftr 
{rdp^pos  or  livi^pes)  of  ZensL  (Soph.  OWL  OL 
1377;  Phit^^52;  Anian,  .iM&.  iv. 9 ;  Orpb. 
Hymn,  61.  2.)  In  the  tragediana,  Diee  sppisn 
as  a  divinity  who  sevefely  poni^iefl  all  wno^ 
watches  over  the  maintenance  of  jvstioe,  sj 
pierces  the  hearts  of  the  unjust  with  the  ivosi 
made  for  her  by  Aeea.  (AieachyL  Clwpj.  €39, 
&C.)  In  this  capacity  she  b  doeelj  conaertpd 
with  the  Erinnyes  (AeschyL  Emm,  510),  ths^ 
her  business  is  not  only  to  puniah  injosiieei,  ks 
also  to  nward  virtue.  (AeaehyL  ^^osi.  771) 
The  idea  of  Dice  as  justice  peraomfied  is  maa  p» 
fectly  developed  in  the  dnunaa  of  Sophocles  ad 
Euripides.  She  was  represented  on  the  chesi  d 
Cypselns  as  a  handsome  goddeaa,  iiraggh^  Adica 
(Injustice)  with  one  hand,  while  in  the  ether  «b 
held  a  staff  with  which  she  beat  her.  {Vwm.  v.  18; 
comp.  Eurip.  HippcUU  1 1 72.)  [L.  &} 

DI'CETAS  (Aucfrof),  a  Thebon,  was  ant  by 
his  countrymen  to  Q.  Mardns  Phifippus  and  da 
other  Roinui  commisaioiien  at  Chakis  (b.  c  171) 
to  excuse  the  condoet  of  their  state  in  hanag 
allied  itself  with  Perseus.  He  west  icfaKiudj, 
as  being  still  an  adherent  to  the  Maeedanisn  caass, 
for  which  he  vras  accused  at  Chakia,  toythsr  viA 
Neon  and  Ismeniaa,  by  the  Thefaaa  exiles  cf  d* 
Roman  party.  Ismeniaa  and  he  were  thrown  isto 
prison,  and  there  put  an  end  to  their  own  fivea 
(Polyb.  xxvii.  1,  2 :  Liv.  xHL  38, 43,  44.)  [E-  E.] 

DICON  (Almw),  the  son  of  CaUirnhnCH,  m 
victor  in  the  foot-race  five  times  in  the  ^jUlam 
games,  thrice  in  the  Isthmian,  lonr  tinies  in  the 
Nemean,  and  at  Olvmpia  oooe  in  the  beys*  Im^ 
race,  and  twice  in  the  men^ :  he  waa  theB^Kt  a 
irtpuZoyUcus,  His  statues  at  Olympia  wen  e^ 
in  number  to  his  TictorieSb  He  was  a  oatne  sC 
Caulonia,  an  Achaean  colony  in  Italy;  bet 
all  his  victories,  except  the  fint,  he  cam 
for  a  sum  of  money,  to  be  prodaiiaed  »  a  Sm- 
cusan.  One  of  hu  Olympic  Tictones  was  k'Ae 
99th  Olympiad,  b.c.  384.  (Pana.  vi  3.  $  5;  JsA. 
Oraec  iv.  p.  142,  No.  120,  ed.  Jamba,  AnA.  Pd, 
xiiL  15 ;  Kranse,  Olymp,  p.  271,  (fymm,  s.  4|aa. 
ii.  p.  755.)  [P.&J 

DICTAEUS  (Amtoms),  a  snnyoM  of  Urn, 
derived  from  mount  Dicte  in  the  laslifii  past  W 
Crete.  Zeus  Dictaens  had  a  temple  at  Ptssos.  sa 
the  banks  of  the  river  Pothereoa.  (Scahi  x.  |l 
478.)  [L.  &) 

DICTE  (AiacTi}X  n  nymph  freaa  whoa  BB«tf 
Dicte  in  Crete  was  said  to  have  received  ks  aoa^ 
She  was  beloved  and  pursoed  by  MIdos,  bat  iht 
threw  herself  into  the  sea,  where  siM 
up  and  saved  in  the  nets  (Ucrver)  of 
Minos  then  deusted  from  punmng  her,  i 
the  district  to  be  called  the  DiOHoa.  (Serv.  ed 
Aen,  iil  171 ;  oomp.  BfUTOMAnns.)      [L.  &I 

DICTYNNA.    [BRTTOMAKm.] 

DICTYS  (Alirrvf X  the  name  of  three 
personages.    (Or.  Mel,  vL  614,  xn.  S35; 
lod.L9.  $6.)  [L.S.} 

DICTYS    CRETENSI8.     The 
and  other  vrriten  who  bdoqg  to  the 
Roman  empire,  misled  probMky  by  the 
the  Alexandrian  sophista,  belfeved  that 
sons  who  flouoshed  at  the 
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hfld  committed  to  writing,  in  proee  and  vene,  re- 
cordf  of  the  principal  events,  and  that  Homer  bad 
deriTed  frmn.  these  sooroes  the  materials  for  his 
poem.    In  this  number  was  inclnded  Dictys  of 
Crete,  a  follower  of  Idomenens,  and  his  name  is 
attached  to  a  namtiTe  in  Latin  prose,  divided  in- 
to tiz  books,  entitled  **  Dictys  Cretensu  de  Bello 
Trojano,**  or  perhaps  more  accomtely,  *^  Ephemeris 
Belli  Trojani,**  professing  to  be  a  ioumal  of  the 
leading  events  of  the  contest.    To  this  is  prefixed 
an  inunction  or  prologue  containing  an  account 
of  the  preservation  and  discovery  of  the  work. 
We  are  here  told  that  it  was  composed  by  Dictys 
of  OnosBus  at  the  joint  request  of  Idomeneus  and 
Meriones,  and  was  inscribed  in  Phoenician  charac- 
ters on  tablets  of  lime  wood  or  pap^  made  from 
the  bark.    The  author  having  returned  to  Crete 
in  his  old  age,  gave  orders  with  his  dying  breath 
that  his  book  should  be  buried  in  the  same  grave 
with  himself  and  accordingly  the  MS.  was  enclos- 
ed in  a  chest  of  tin,  and  deposited  in  his  tomb. 
There  it  remained  undisturbed  for  ages,  when  in 
tile  thirteenth  year  of  Nero^  reign,  the  sepulchre 
was  bunt  open  by  a  terrible  earthquake,  the  coffsr 
was  exposed  to  view,  and  observed  by  some  shep* 
herds,  who,  having  ascertained  that  it  did  not,  as 
tiiey  had  at  first  hoped,  contain  a  treasure,  con- 
Teyed  it  to  their  master  Eupraxis  (or  Eupraxides), 
who  in  his  turn  presented  it  to  Rutilius  Rufus, 
the  Roman  gov^nor  of  the  province,  by  whom 
both  Eupraxis  and  the  casket  were  despatched  to 
the  emperor.    Nero,  upon  learning  that  the  letters 
were  Phoenician,  summoned  to  his  presence  men 
skilled  in  that  language,  by  whom  the  contents 
•were  expkuned.    The  whole  having  been  trans- 
lated into  Greek,  was  deposited  in  <me  of  the  pub- 
lic libraries,  and  Eupraxis  was  dismissed  loaded 
with  rewards. 

This  introduction  is  foUowed  by  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  a  Q.  Septimius  Romanus  to  a  Q.  Arca- 
dius  Rofus,  in  which  the  writer,  after  giving  the 
substance  of  the  above  tale,  with  a  few  variations, 
informs  his  friend,  that  the  volume  having  follen 
into  his  hands,  he  had  been  induced,  for  his  own 
amusement  and  the  instruction  of  others,  to  con- 
wert  the  whole,  with  some  condensations,  into  the 
lifttin  tongue.     It  is  worth  remarking,  that  the 
aathor  of  the  introduction  supposes  the  original 
3A3,  of  Dictys  to  have  been  written  in  the  Phoe- 
jndan  language,  while  Septimius  expressly  asserts, 
that  the  characters  alone  were  Phoenician  and  the 
language  Greek.    We  may  add  to  this  account, 
that  the  writers  <^  the  Byzantine  period,  such  as 
Joannes  Malelas,  Constantinus  Porphyrogenitus, 
Oeorgius  Cedrenns,  Constantinus  Manasses,  Jo- 
azinea  and  Isaacus  Tsetses,  with  others,  quote 
lazsely  from  this  Dictys  as  an  author  of  the  highest 
and  most  unquestionable  authority,  and  he  cer- 
tainly was  known  as  early  as  the  age  of  Aelian. 

The  piece  itself  contains  a  history  of  the  Trojan 
•war  from  the  birth  of  Paris,  down  to  the  death  of 
Ulyaaea.  The  compiler  not  unfrequently  diScn 
-widely  from  Homer,  adding  many  particulars,  and 
recording  many  events  of  which  we  find  no  trace 
elaewhere.  Most  of  these,  although  old  traditions 
mnd  legends  are  obviously  mingled  with  fictions  of 
m.  later  date,  were  probably  derived  from  the  bards 
of  the  epic  cycle ;  but  the  whole  narrative  is  care- 
fiill J-  pragmatised,  that  is,  all  miraculous  events 
auid  enpematnral  agency  are  entirely  excluded. 
In  style  Septimius  evidently  strives  hard  to  imi- 
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tate  the  ancient  models,  especially  Sallnst,  and 
occasionally  not  without  success,  although  both  in 
tone  and  phraseology  we  detect  a  dose  resembbmce 
to  the  style  of  Appuleins  and  Aulns  Gellius. 

In  the  absence  of  all  positive  evidence,  a  wide 
field  is  thrown  open  for  conjecture  with  regard  to 
the  real  author  of  this  work,  the  period  at  which 
it  was  actually  composed,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  given  to  the  world*  Setting 
aside  its  allied  origin  and  discovery  as  quite  un- 
worthy of  credit,  many  questions  present  them- 
selves. Have  we  any  proof  tiiat  there  ever  was  a 
Greek  original  at  all  ?  If  there  was  a  Greek  com- 
pilation on  the  same  subject,  are  there  sufficient 
grounds  for  believing  that  what  we  now  possess 
was  derived  firom  it?  Is  it  not  more  probable 
that  the  Latin  chronicle  was  the  archetype,  or,  at 
all  events,  independent,  and  that  the  introduction 
and  prefotory  epistle  were  deliberate  forgeries, 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  attention  and 
securing  reelect  in  days  of  ignorance  and  credu- 
lity? Again,  if  we  admit  that  this  is  really  a 
translation  from  a  Greek  original,  at  what  epoch 
and  in  what  manner  did  that  original  first  appear  ? 
Is  the  story  of  the  presentation  to  Nero  a  pure 
fiUirication?  Are  Septimius  and  Arcadius  real 
personages?  If  they  are,  to  what  era  do  they 
belong  ?  To  these  inquiries,  which  have  been  an- 
swered by  di£ferent  critics  in  most  contradictory 
terms,  we  reply :  I.  It  is  certain  that  a  Greek 
history  of  the  Trojan  war  bearing  the  name  of 
Dictys  was  in  circulation  among  the  Byzantines 
named  above,  by  some  of  whom,  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  Latin,  the  ipsissima  verba  are  cited. 

2.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  Latin  Dictys  with- 
out feeling  convinced  that  it  is  a  translation.  The 
Graedsms  are  numerous  and  palpable,  so  that  no 
one  who  examines  the  examples  adduced  by  Peri- 
sonius  can  entertain  any  doubt  upon  this  head. 

3.  It  is  a  transktion,  fiuriy  executed,  of  the  narra- 
tive used  by  the  Byzantines.  This  is  proved  by 
its  close  correspondence  with  the  fragments  found 
in  Malelas  and  others,  while  the  want  of  absolute 
identic  in  particular  passages  is  fiilly  explained 
by  the  assumption  that  it  was  not  a  full  and  literal 
but  a  comprised  and  modified  version.  4.  These 
facts  being  established,  we  have  no  reasonable 
grounds  for  rejecting  ^e  episUe  of  Septimius  to 
Arcadius  as  spurious ;  but  so  common  were  these 
names  under  the  empire,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
fix  with  any  degree  of  certainty  upon  the  indivi- 
duals indicated.  Hence,  while  the  date  of  the 
letter  is  placed  by  some  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  Periionius  refers  it  to  the  time 
of  Diodetian,  whUe  others  bring  it  down  as  low  as 
Constantino,  or  even  a  century  later.  5.  Lastly^ 
among  the  multitude  of  hypotheses  proposed  with 
reference  to  the  origin  of  the  work,  one  is  so  inge- 
nious, that  it  deserves  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion. 
It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Nero  made  his  mad 
progress  through  Achaia  in  the  thirteenth  year  (£ 
his  reign,  and  that  Crete  was  actually  ravaged  by 
an  earthquake  at  that  very  period.  Hence  Pen- 
sonius  supposes  that  Eupraxis,  a  wily  islander, 
well  aware  of  the  passion  displayed  by  the  emperor 
for  everything  Greek,  and  more  especially  of  his 
love  for  the  tale  of  Troy,  forged  this  production 
under  the  name  of  his  countryman,  IHctys,  with 
regard  to  whom  traditions  may  have  been  current, 
caused  it  to  be  transcribed  into  Phoenician  charac- 
ters, as  bearing  the  closest  resembkmoe  to  the 
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CadnielBii  Ictten  Rnl  employed  by  the  HeDenai, 
■lu)  finally,  ■Tailing  hiDiKlf  of  the  happy  aoddeot 
of  the  earthquake,  announced  the  ducdiery  in  a 
manner  which  could  Karcel]'  &il  to  eidle  the  moat 
inteoM  mrioBity.  According  to  (heae  Tiewi,  we 
mytuppoae  the  inlrodnction  to  hare  been  attached 
la  Ilia  Greek  copy  by  the  fiiit  editor  or  IranKribei, 
and  to  hare  been  altogether  independent  of  the 
Latin  letter  of  Sepliiniui;  and  thit  idea  ii  con- 
firmed bj;  the  circumalaooe,  that  tome  MSS.  con- 
taiD  the  intniductian  only,  whiln  othen  omit  the 
introduction  and  iniert  the  letter.  Thoie  who 
wiah  to  obtain  full  information  upon  the  above  and 
all  Dthei  topici  connected  with  the  mbject,  will 
God  the  whole  evidence  alatad  and  diKoawd  in 
the  admirable  diiaertation  of  Peruonina.  firat 
printed  in  the  edition  of  Smidi,  Anut  1702,  and 
inaened  in  almoM  all  nilwequent  editiona,  and  in 
the  introduction  of  Dederich,  the  moat  tecent  com- 

Tbe  compilationi  aacribed  to  Dietja  and  Dacei 
[Diiiiiii],  aitbovgh  deaUtute  of  any  tnlrinaic  nine, 
are  of  contideiuble  importance  in  the  bialory  of 
modem  lilentnn,  einee  ihey  are  the  chief  foun- 
taini  from  which  the  legenda  of  Greece  lirat 
flowed  into  the  nmancea  of  the  middle  ageK  and 
then  mingled  with  the  popular  talea  and  ballada  of 
England,  Frsiue.  and  Germany.  The  Tale  of 
Troy,  according  to  Dunlop,  in  hit  Hiitory  of  Fic- 
Uon,  wai  fint  lenified  by  Bemoit  de  Saint  Hare, 
■a  Anglo-Narmao  minitivl,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  our  lecond  Henry,  and  bomwed  bii  ground- 
work of  evenu  fnm  Dictyi  and  Dana.  Tbii 
metrical  eany  Memi  in  iu  turn  to  have  lerred  ai 
a  foundation  Ibr  the  fnnuma  chronicle  of  Qoido 
dalle  Colonne  of  Meiaina,  a  edebratcd  poet  and 
hwyer  of  the  1 3th  century,  who  pobUihod  a  ro- 
mance in  lAtin  pme  upon  the  riege  □(  Troy, 
iDclodiuE  bIh  the  Atgonautic  expedition  and  the 
war  of  (he  Beien  againit  Thebea.  In  thia  itiange 
medley,  the  hiitoiy,  mythology,  and  mannen  of 
the  Wett  and  of  the  Eaat,  of  the  Oreeki  iu  the 
heroic  age,  and  of  the  Arabian  iuTaderi  of  Chria- 
tendom.  an  mingled  in  the  moat  Euitaatic  confn- 
aioiL  The  compound  wag,  however,  well  auited  to 
(he  taale  of  that  epoch,  for  it  wai  received  with 
naboonded  enthuaiaim,  and  ipeedily  trsnalated 
into  many  European  Isnguagea  Fnm  thai  time 
ftcward  the  moat  illaitrioui  houiei  eagerly  itroYe 
to  trace  their  pedigree  Erem  the  Trojan  line,  and 
the  monkiah  chroniclen  began  to  refer  (he  origin 
of  the  varioua  ttatet  whoae  Idrtunei  they  recorded 
(o  the  arrival  of  aome  Trojan  colony. 

Cnder  (he*e  drctunataneea,  we  need  not  feel 
incpriaed  tha(  Dtclya  Cretenaia  waa  among  the 
carlieet  workt  which  eierdied  the  akill  of  the  lint 
lypogfapheri.  That  wliich  ia  uiually  recogniied 
aa  (ha  editio  princepi  ia  a  4ta.  in  Gothic  chaiacten, 
containing  68  leavea  of  27  linea  to  (be  pase,  and  ia 
believed  to  have  iuued  from  (he  preu  of  UL  Zett 
at  Cologne,  about  U70.  Another  very  ancient 
edition  in  Roman  ehajacteri,  containing  5R  leavea 
of  38  linea  to  the  page,  belonga  to  Italy,  and  waa 
pnbsbly  printed  at  Venice  not  long  after  the  for^ 
mer.  Of  more  modem  impreniona  the  beat  are 
thoM  of  Mercenia.  l'2mo.,  Parii,  1618,  reprinted 
at  Amet.  13mo.  1630,  conUiining  a  new  rFCenBion 
of  (he  (eit  bmn  (wo  KSS.  not  before  collatod  ;  of 
Anna  Tanaq.  Fabri  fil.  in  uaum  Delphini,  4(0., 
Paria,  IflSO ;  and  of  Lud.  Smida,  in  4(o.  and  Gvo., 
Amx.  1702,  which  held  (ho  firat  place  Dn(il  il  waa 
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anpert^ad  by  tliat  of  Dsdeneh,  8tol  Boa,  ItU, 
which  ia  vary  Ear  nperiar  (a  anT  atkcr,  inaBiaiaaa 
of  valuable  matter 'collected  by  On£ 
1  wit]  be  found  aJlatkoa  of  iwe  tuy 
irtant  MSS.,  one  belongii^  to  ^  Gd 
Bemo.  (In  adduioB  to  thedia- 
aoniua  and  Dedetich,  aec  Wif 
keni,  Adtmaria  Oriliea  »  Otctgm,  aod  ibr  iv 
marka  of  Hildebrand  in  Jahn^  JaM^fir  FOtL 
aaiiL  8,  p.  278.  ftc.)  [W.RJ 

DIDA3,  a  lUccdoniam  goverDot  af  ha^a  ta 
Philip  v.,  waa  emjrioyed  hj  FecHH  to  mmj^m 
hinuelf  into  the  confidence  of  bia  jmiigia  bnths^ 
Demetriut,  for  the  pnrpooe  of  betraying  him.  Wha 
Demetrina,  aware  that  he  waa  enapwled  t^  hia 
bthrr,  determined  to  take  refuge  with  the  Ka- 
mani,  Didaa  gave  infnnnatioa  of  the  dniga  n 
Peneua,  who  oaed  it  aa  a  handle  for  aosabg  hia 
brother  to  the  king.  Philip,  having  reaolved  (a 
pot  Demetrina  to  death,  emjdoyed  Didaa  at  kit 
inatrameni,  and  be  removed  (be  pcinoe  by  pvav 
e.alSl.  He  ia  allerwardi  menlicDad  ai  ca» 
manding  the  Paeonian  fbroea  for  Peraeai  in  ka 
war  with  the  Romana,  &  c  171.  (Ijv.  ri.  21— 
34,  lUL  SI,  SB.)  (E,  E.) 

DI'DIA  OKNS,  plebeian,  ii  not  mtniwd  b- 
til  the  latter  period  of  the  repnblic,  whoue  Ciea> 
(/>n)Afirm.8)ealla  theDidiinnfciHH.  Iha 
only  member  of  it  who  obtained  (be  Liiiiiial*^ 
waa  T.  Didiua  in  H.  c.  9&  In  the  tine  of  Ike  re- 
public no  Didiua  bore  a  cogDOOwn.  [L  S-J 

DI'DIUS.  I.  T.  DiniDs,  probaUj  the  «ib« 
of  the  aamplnaria  lei  Didia,   which  waa  paaed 


143  (Macrob.  SaL  iL  13),  in  which  ywT.DiAw 
aeema  to  have  been  tribune  of  the  peaple.  TW 
lex  Didia  diSeted  fnim  the  Fannia  in  aa  ^id  aa 
(he  former  ws*  made  binding  upm  all  Italy,  whae- 
at  (he  latter  had  no  power  except  in  the  cit;  rf 
Home.  Then  ia  a  cmn  h«l~igi'»);  to  ane  T.  V^-^ — 
which  ahewa  on  the  nverta  two  malgfigima.  tke^ 
dreaaed,  hoMing  a  ahield  in  (be  left  aiod  a  wUp  a 
vine  in  (he  right  hand.  The  otbar  figure  ■  — *-^ 
but  likewiie  armed,  and  imdex  Ihiati  C^aiM  we 


read  T.  Dudi.  Ii  ia  nmaDy  aappead  Aat  Am 
coin  refen  to  oar  T.  Didim,  and  P^hin  (Jv>. 

ii.  p.  492)  cDUJectuita  with  acne  [CBtabilky.  ihB 
T.  Didiua,  >ome  year*  after  bit  trilmtakip.  ahM 
about  B.  c.  138,  waa  tent  aa  pocWr  ayiiaM  ite 
revolted  alavea  in  Sicily.  If  thia  be  cacnc*.  bi 
figure*  on  the  coin  may  perhapa  have  wiAa^Ki  * 
it.  (HorelL  riaoBT.  p.  \5l ;  Eckbel,  £ta0a. 
/^an.  V.  p.  201.) 

2.  T.  DiniuH,  a  aoa  i^  Nol  I.  repalvd.  waaid- 
ing  to  Flonu  (iii.  4 ;  conp.  Rnfiie,  Bnm.  X  ad 
Ammian.  MareeU.  xxviL  4,  when  wv  i^  ■. 
Didiua  in Btead  of  ■"  -  ■  ■  -  -  ]■  „  - 
had  invaded  (he  Roman  province  of  li^aeA^a^ 
and  triumphed  over  (hem.  (L^  m  f^at.^' 
Accotding  to  the  narrative  of  Vloram,  ikia  vi^av 
waa  gained  aoon  or  immediately  afirr  Ab  i  'aa  * 
the  cnnaul  a  Cato,  in  B.  c  1 14,  and  «h  f^ad 
by  the  victoriea  af  M.  Livid*  Dna^  mi<  ILX^ 
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irodm  Kofos.     It  baft,  therefeie,  been  mp^Kwed 
thm  at  the  time  of  Cato*B  defeat,  &  c.  114,  T. 
Didras  WM  praetor  of  lUyriciiiii,  and  tbat  in  this 
capacity  he  repelled  the  Scordiicana,  who,  after 
havinff  defeated  Cato,   ranged  over  Macedonia. 
Bat  tiiis  rappoeition  it  not  without  its  difficnlties, 
for  in  the  flnt  place,  we  know  of  no  war  in  lUyrir 
com  at  that  time  which  might  have  required  the 
preaence  of  a  praetor,  and  in  the  aecond  place,  it 
would  be  rather  ttrange  to  ftod  that  T.  Didiua, 
who  wai  praetor  &  c.  1 14,  did  not  obtain  the  con- 
aolahip  till  15  yean  later,  especially  as  he  had 
gained  a  lictory  and  a  triumph  in  his  praetorship, 
whereas  the  wdinary  interral  between  the  praetor- 
ship and  consulship  is  only  the  space  of  two  years. 
According  to  Cicero  (/.  c),  T.  Didius  triumphed 
ea  Maoedoma^  and  he  had  therefore  had  the  ad- 
ministration  of  Macedonia  and  not  of  lUyricum  ; 
moreoTer,  Florus's  account  of  the  time  of  the  victory 
of  Didios  over  the  Scordiscnns  is  erroneous,  for  we 
learn  from  the  Chronicle  of  Ensebius  (clxz.2),  that 
the  victory  of  Didios  over  the  Scordiscans  took 
pbure  the  year  after  the  fiftb  consulship  of  C. 
Marius,  that  is,  in  b.  c  100,  and  consequently  14 
years  later  than  the  narrative  of  Fkmis  would  lead 
us  to  suppose.    This  also  leaves  us  the  usual  in- 
terval of  two  years  between  the  praetorship  and 
the  consulship,  which  Didius  had  in  &  c  98  with 
Q.  Caecilins  Metellus.     In  this  year  the  two  con- 
suls carried  the  lex  Caecilia  Didia.    (Schol.  Bob. 
adCSe,  pro  Sejet,  p.  310;  Cic  pro  Dom.  16,  20, 
pro  SejM,  64,  FkHip.  v.  3.)    Subsequently  Didius 
obtained  the  proconsulship  of  Spain,  and  in  b.  c. 
93  he  celebrated  a  triumph  over  the  Celtiberians^ 
(Fast  Triumph. ;  Cic  pro  Plane,  25.)      Respect- 
ing his  proconsulship  of  Spain,  we  lefum  from  Ap- 
pian  {Hi$p,  99,  &c),  that  he  cut  to  pieces  nearly 
20,000  Vaccaeans,  transplanted  the  inhabitants  of 
Termesus,  conquered  Colenda  after  a  siege  of  nine 
months,  and  destroyed  a  colony  of  robbers  by 
enticing  them  into  bis  camp  and  then  ordering 
tbem  to  be  cut  down.    (Comp.  Frontin.  StraL  L  8. 
§  5,  iu  10.  $  1.)    According  to  SaUust  (ap.  OelL 
ii.  27 ;  comp.  Plut  Serior.  3)  Sertorius  served  in 
Spain  as  military  tribune  under  Didius.   Didius 
alao  took  part  in  the  Marsic  war,  which  soon  after 
broke  out,  and  he  fell  in  a  battle  which  was  fought 
in  the  spring  of  b.  &  89.    (Appian,  B,  C,  i.  40; 
VclL  Pat.  il  16 ;  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  567,  &c)   Accord- 
ing to  a  passage  in  Plutarch  (Sertar,  12),  Didius 
was  beaten  and  shiin,  ten  years  hiter,  by  Sertorius 
in  Spain,  but  the  reading  in  that  passage  is  wrong, 
and  instead  of  A/3iov,  or  as  some  read  it  ^fSioy, 
we  ought  to  read  ^mi^iw,    (Ruhnken,  ad  Veil, 
PaL  iL  16.)    There  u  a  coin  figured  on  p.  602,  b., 
which  refers  to  our  T.  Didius :  the  reverse  shews  a 
portico  with  a  double  row  of  pillars,  and  bears  the 
inscription  T.  Didi.  Imp.  Vil.  Pub.     From  this 
-we  aee,  that  T.  Didius  received  the  title  of  impera- 
tor  in  Spain  (Sallust.  L  e.),  and  that  after  his  re- 
tnm   to   Rome    he  restored  or   embellished  the 
TiHa  pnblica  in  the  Campus  Martins.    The  obverse 
ahews  the  head  of  Concordia,  her  name,  and  that 
of  P.  Fonteius  Capito,  who  struck  the  coin,  and  on 
it  conunemorated  an  act  of  the  life  of  Didius,  with 
wrhoae  finnily,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  image  of 
Concordia,  Fonteius  Capito  was  connected  by  mar- 
riage.    (  Kckhel,  Dodr,  Sum.  v.  p.  1 30. ) 

3.  T.  DiDiua,  perhaps  a  son  of  No.  2,  was  tri- 
Imne  of  the  people,  in  b.  c.  95,  with  L.  Aurelius 
Cott&    In  the  disputes  arising  from  the  accusation 
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which  one  of  their  colleagues  brought  against  Q. . 
Caepio,  Didius  and  Cotta  were  dnven  by  force 
from  the  tribunal    (Cic  dt  OroL  iL  47  ;  comp. 
CoTTA,  No.  8.) 

4.  C.  Dioius,  a  legate  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  who 
sent  bhn,  in  b.  &  46,  to  Spain  against  Cn.  Pom- 
peius.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Otrteia  he  gained 
a  naval  victory  over  Q.  Attius  Varus,  and  in  the 
year  following  he  set  out  from  Gades  with  a  fleet 
in  pursuit  of  Cn.  Pompeins,  who  had  taken  to 
flight.  Pompeius  was  compelled  to  land,  and 
Didius  took  or  burnt  his  ships.  Didius  himself 
likewise  hmded,  and  after  Pompeius  had  been 
killed  by  Caesennius  Lento,  Didius  was  attacked 
by  the  Lusitanian  soldiers  of  Pompeius,  and  fell 
under  their  strokes.  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  14,  31,  40 ; 
BdL.  Hup,  37,  40.) 

5.  Q.  Didius,  was  governor  of  Syria  in  b.  &  31, 
a  post  to  which  he  had  probably  been  appointed 
by  M.  Antony;  but,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  he 
deserted  Antony,  and  prevailed  upon  the  Arabs  to 
bum  the  fleet  which  Antony  had  built  in  the  Ara- 
bian gulf.   (Dion  Cass.  li.  7.)  [L.S.] 

M.  DI'DIUS  SA'LVIUS  JULIA'NUS,  af- 
terwards named  M.  Didius  Commoous  Ssvxrus 
JuLiANUS,  the  successor  of  Pertinax,  was  the  son 
of  Petronius  Didius  Severus  and  Clara  Aemilia, 
the  grandson  or  great-grandson  of  Salvius  Julianus, 
so  ^ebrated  as  a  jurisconsult  under  Hadrian. 
Educated  by  Domitia  Ludlla,  the  mother  of  M. 
Aurelius,  by  her  interest  he  was  appointed  at  a 
very  early  age  to  the  vigintivirate,  the  first  step 
towards  public  distinction.  He  then  held  in  suo- 
cession  toe  offices  of  quaestor,  aedile,  and  praetor, 
vras  nominated  first  to  the  command  of  a  legion  in 
Germany,  afterwards  to  the  government  of  Belgica, 
and  in  recompense  for  his  skill  and  gallantry  in 
repressing  an  insurrection  among  the  Chauci,  a 
tribe  dwelling  on  the  Elbe,  was  raised  to  the  con- 
sulship. He  further  distinguished  himself  in  a 
campaign  against  the  Catti,  ruled  Dafanatia  and 
Lower  Germany,  and  was  pbced  at  the  head  of 
the  commissariat  in  Italy.  About  this  period  he 
was  charged  with  having  conspired  against  the  life 
of  Commodus,  but  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  ac- 
quitted, and  to  witness  the  punishment  of  bis 
accuser.  Bithynia  was  next  consigned  to  his 
chaige;  he  was  consul  for  the  second  time  in  a.  d. 
179,  along  with  Pertinax,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
the  proconsukte  of  Africa,  from  whence  he  was 
recalled  to  Rome  and  chosen  piaefectms  vigilum. 

Upon  the  death  of  Pertinax,  the  Praetorian  as- 
sassins publicly  announced  that  they  would  bestoiir 
the  purple  on  the  man  who  would  pay  the  highest 
price.  Flavins  Sulpidanus,  praefect  of  the  city, 
fiither-in-Uiw  of  the  murdered  emperor,  being  at 
that  moment  in  the  camp,  to  which  he  had  been 
despatched  fiv  the  purpose  of  soothing  the  troops, 
proceeded  at  once  to  make  liberal  proposals,  when 
Julianas,  having  been  roused  from  a  banquet  by 
his  wife  and  daughter,  arrived  in  all  haste,  and 
being  unable  to  gain  admission,  stood  before  the 
gate,  and  with  a  loud  voice  contended  for  the 
prise.  The  bidding  went  on  briskly  for  a  while,  the 
soldien  reporting  by  turns  to  each  of  the  two  com- 
petitors, the  one  within  the  fortifications,  the  other 
outside  the  rampart,  the  sum  tendered  by  his 
rivaL  At  length,  Sulpicianus  having  promised  a 
donative  of  twenty  thousand  sesterces  a  head,  the 
throne  was  about  to  be  knocked  down  to  him, 
when  Julianas,  no  bnger  adding  a  small  amount. 
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.  shouted  that  he  would  give  twentv-five  thoiuand. 
The  guards  thereupon  dosed  with  the  ofiers  of 
Jnlianns,  threw  open  their  gates,  saluted  him  by 
the  name  of  Commodus,  and  proclaimed  him  em- 
peror.   The  senate  was  compelled  to  ratify  the 
election.    But  the  populace,  after  the  first  confu- 
sion had  subsided,  did  not  tamely  submit  to  the 
dishonour  brought  upon  the  state.     Whenerer  the 
prince  appeared  in  public  he  was  saluted  with 
groans,  imprecations,  and  shouts  of  ^  robber  and 
parricide.**    The  mob  endeavoured  to  obstruct  his 
progress  to  the  Capitol,  and  even  Tentured  to  assail 
nim  with  stones.     This  state  of  public  fiseling 
having  become  known,  Pescennius  Niger  in  Syria, 
Septimius  Severus  in  lUyria,  and  Qodius  Albums 
in  Britain,  each  having  three  l^ons  under  his 
command,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
JuUanus,  who  for  a  time  made  vigorous  efibrts  to 
maintain  his  power.     Sevems,  the  nearest  and 
therefore  most  dangerous  foe,  was  declared  a  pub- 
lic enemy ;  deputies  were  sent  from  the  senate  to 
persuade  the  soldiers  to  abandon  him;  a  new 
general  was  nominated  to  supersede  him,  and  a 
CNiturion  despatched  to  take  his  life.    The  prae- 
torians, long  strangers  to  active  military  operations, 
were  marched  into  the  Campus  Martins,  regularly 
drilled,  and  exercised  in  the  construction  of  fortifr- 
catkms  and  field  works.    Severus,  however,  hav- 
ing secured  Albinus  by  declaring  him  Caesar,  ad- 
vanced steadily  towards  the  city,  made  himself 
master  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna,  defeated  Tullius 
Crispinus,  the  praetorian  praefect,  who  had  been 
sent  forward  to  arrest  his  progress,  and  gained 
over  to  his  party  the  ambassadors  commissioned  to 
■educe  his  troops.     On  the  other  hand,  the  prae- 
torians, destitute  of  discipline,  and  sunk  in  de- 
bauchery and  sloth,  were  alike  incapable  of  offer- 
ing any  effectual  resistance  to  an  invader,  and 
indisposed  to  submit  to  restraint.    Matters  being 
in  this  desperate  state,  Julianas  now  attempted 
negotiation,  and  offered  to  share  the  empire  with 
his  rival.    But  Severus  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  these 
overtures,  and  still  pressed  forwards,  all  Italy  de- 
daring  for  him  as  he  advanced.    At  last  the  prae- 
torians, having  received  assurances  that  they  should 
eufier  no  punishment,  {wovided  they  would  give 
up  the  actual  murderers  of  Pertinax  and  ofler  no 
resistance,  suddenly  seised  upon  the  ringleaders  of 
the  hite  conspiracy,  and  reported  what  they  had 
done  to  Silius  Messala,  the  consul,  by  whom  the 
senate  was  hastily  summoned  and  informed  of 
these  proceedings.    Forthwith  a  fonnal  decree  was 
passed    proclaiming   Severus  emperor,   awarding 
divine  honours  to  Pertinax,  and  denouncing  death 
to  Julianus,   who,  deserted    by  all  except  one 
of  his  praefects  and  his  son-in-law,  Repentinns, 
was  slain  in  the  pakce  by  a  common  soldier  in 
the  6lBt  year  of  his  age  and  the  third  month  of 
his  reign. 

Niebuhr,  in  his  lecture  on  Rcmian  history  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Schmitz,  treats  the  common  account 
that,  after  the  death  of  Pertinax,  the  praetorians 
offered  the  imperial  dignity  for  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder,  as  a  sad  exaggeration  or  misrepresentation, 
and  dedares,  that  he  is  unable  to  believe  that  Sul- 
picianus  and  Julianus  bid  against  one  another,  as 
at  an  auction.  With  all  respect  for  his  opinion, 
no  event  in  andent  history  rests  upon  surer  evi- 
dence. Setting  aside  the  testimony  of  Herodian, 
Capitolinus,  and  Spartianus,  we  have  given  the 
narrative  <^  that  strange  exhibition  almost  in  the 
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words  of  Dion  Caasins,  who  was  not  oriy  b  Rat 
at  the  period  in  question,  bot  actually  aOsoded  tb 
meeting  of  the  senate  bdd  on  die  vtty  night  vfaa 
the  baigain  was  concluded.  We  cannot  woffm 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  nal  &cta  of  the  csie. 
We  cannot  imagine  any  motive  wkidi  oould  la^Mt 
him  to  fabricate  a  dreumstsntial  and  is^nbsUi 
folsehood.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxiii.  1 1—17 ;  SfHtisB. 
Did.  Julian,;  Capitolin.  PeriM.,  sob  fin.,  n.  «.  f  t, 
7.  §  4;  Eutn^  viiL  9;  Yktat^  Giea. : 
i.7.) 

DIDIUS  GALLUS.     [Oallds.] 

DIDIUS  SCAEVA.    [Scaxva.] 

DIDO  (Ai8«^),  also  called  Elisaa. 
baUy  her  more  genuine  name  in  the 
tions,  was  a  Phoenician  princess,  and  the  leyaiad 
founder  of  Carthage.  The  substance  of  her  sloiy 
is  given  by  Justin  (xviiL  4,  Ac),  whi^  has  hsca 
embellished  and  variously  modified  by  odher  vris- 
ers,  especially  by  Virgil,  who  has  used  the  sbay 
very  fredy,  to  suit  the  purposes  of  his  pocBs.  (See 
especially  books  L  and  iv.)  We  give  the 
as  related  by  Justin,  and  refer  to  the 
writers  where  they  present  any  difSerenees. 
the  death  of  the  Tyrian  king,  Mntgo  (< 
seph.  &  Jpitm,  L  18,  when  he  ia  caDed  M 
Serv.  adAe$^  i.  34S,  542,  who  calk  him  MHfaes; 
others  again  call  him  Bdus  or  Agenor),  the  paaplr 
gave  the  government  to  his  son,  PjgmnBen ;  aai 
his  daughter  Dido  or  Eliasa  mained  her  oack, 
Aoerhas  (Viig.  Am,  i.  343,  calls  him  liihw, 
and  Servius,  on  this  passage,  Siduubas),  a  pckat 
of  Herades,  which  was  t^  h^faest  sAoe  m  iht 
state  next  to  that  of  king.  Aoeiiias  pmiiiid  «- 
traordinary  treasures,  wUch  he  kept  secret,  faaaa 
report  of  them  reached  Pygmalion,  and  hi  ^m  U 
murder  his  uncle.  (Comp.  Viif:  /lea.  i.  34^  4c 
where  Sichaeus  is  murdered  at  an  altar ;  wheaos 
J.  Mahdas,  p.  162,  &&,  ed.  Bonn,  and  K— talk  W 
Dionjft,  Perieff.  195,  repiesent  the  maider  s»  hav- 
ing taken  place  during  a  journey,  or  dmrsf  ihs 
chase.)  Hereupon,  Dido,  who  aoooidinf  to  Tu^ 
and  others  was  infoimed  of  her  hasbandli 
in  a  dream,  pretraded  that,  in  eider  to 

?ie^  she  would  in  future  Hve  with  k 
ygmalion,  while  in  secret  she  made  aB 
tions  for  quitting  her  country.  The  servaa 
Pygmalion  sent  to  assist  her  in  the  cbi^e  ti  bar 
residence  were  gained  over  by  her,  and  hais^ 
further  induced  some  noble  Tyiiaas,  who  woe 
dissatisfied  with  Pygmalion's  rule,  to  join  ho;  Am 
secretly  sailed  away  in  search  of  a  new  haaae. 
The  party  first  landed  in  the  island  of  C^pnn, 
where  their  number  was  increased  by  a  paieai  «l 
Zeus,  who  joined  them  with  his  wife  and  chUn^ 
and  by  their  carrying  off  by  fi>ree  eighty  masdMB 
to  provide  the  emigrants  with  wives.  In  the  bsisb 
time,  Pygmalion,  who  had  heard  of  the  fl^^  sf 
Dido,  prepared  to  set  out  in  porsoit  of  her;  has  he 
was  prevented  by  the  entreaties  of  his  BMvthaa  sad 
by  the  threats  of  the  gods(Serv.atf.<l«a.  L  3eX| 
a  different  account  c{  the  escape  of  Dido);  a 
thus  safely  landed  in  a  bay  on  the  ooast  «f 
Here  she  purchased  (according  to  Sere  md 
I  867,  and  Eustath.  /.c,  of  kii^  H'whas)  a» 
land  as  might  be  covered  with  the  hide  sf  «  hift« 
but  she  ordered  the  hide  to  be  cat  «p  sto  ihr 
thinnest  possible  stripes,  and  with  thes  «W  8■^ 
rounded  a  great  extent  of  country,  which  ike  esAid 
Bym,  firom  fiipm^  us.  the  hide  of  a  baL  (C^ml 
Viig.  Jsa.  L  367;  Serrina,  aai  Joe.  aad  ad  n.  Cl( 
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SiHos  ItaL  Pmu  i.  25  ;  Appian,  Pun.  1.)     The 
number  of  strangers  who  flodced  to  the  new  colony 
fimn  the  neighbouring  districts,  for  the  sake  of 
eomnieroe  and  profit,  soon  raised  the  place  to  a 
town  community.    The  kinsmen  of  the  new  colo- 
nists, eepedally  the  inhabitants  of  Utica,  supported 
and  eneouraged  them  (Procop.  Bell,  VandaL  ii  10); 
and  Dido,  with  the  consent  of  the  Libyans,  and 
under  the  promise  of  paying  them  an  annual  tri- 
bnte,  built  the  town  of  Carthage.     In  laying  the 
fbundations  of  the  city,  the  head  of  a  buU  was 
found,  and  afterwards  Uie  head  of  a  horse,  which 
was  a  still  more  fiiyouiable  sign.  (Viig.^m.  L  443, 
with  Serrius's  note;  Sil.  ItaL  Am.  ii.  410,  &c) 
As  the  new  town  soon  rose  to  a  high  degree  <^ 
power  and  prosperity,  king  Hiarbas  or  Jarbas,  who 
b^an  to  be  jealous  of  it,  summoned  ten  of  the 
noblest  Carthaginians  to  his  court,  and  asked  for 
the  hand  of  Dido,  threatening  them  with  a  war  in 
case  of  his  demand  being  rerased.    The  deputies, 
who  on  their  return  dreaded  to  inform  their  queen 
of  this  demand,  at  first  told  her  that  Hiarbas  wish- 
ed to  have  somebody  who  might  instruct  him  and 
his  Libyans  in  the  manners  of  civilized  life ;  and 
when  they  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  any- 
body woidd  be  willing  to  live  among  barbarians. 
Dido  censored  them,  and  declared  that  every  dti- 
sen  ought  to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  everything,  even 
fife  itself  if  he  could  thereby  render  a  service  to 
his  country.    This  declaration  roused  the  courage 
of  the  ten  deputies,  and  they  now  told  her  what 
Hiarbas  demanded  of  her.    The  queen  was  thus 
caught  by  the  law  which  she  herself  had  laid  down. 
She  konented  her  fote,  and  perpetually  uttered  the 
name  of  her  kite  husband,  Acerbas ;  but  at  length 
she  answered,  that  she  would  go  whithersoever  the 
&te  of  her  new  city  might  call  her.    She  took 
three  months  to  prepare  herself  and  after  the  k^tse 
of  that  time,  she  erected  a  funeral  pile  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  city :  she  sacrificed  many  animals 
under  the  pretence  of  endeavouring  to  soothe  the 
^irit  of  Acerbas  before  celebrating  her  new  nup- 
tuda.     She  then  took  a  sword  into  her  hand,  and 
having  ascended  the  pile,  she  said  to  the  people 
that  ue  was  going  to  her  husband,  as  they  desired, 
and  then  she  plunged  the  sword  into  her  breast, 
and  died.  (Comp.  Serv.  ad  Jen,  L  340,  iv.  36, 335, 
674.)     So  long  as  Carthage  existed.  Dido  was 
worabipped  there  as  a  divinity.    (SiL  Ital.  Pum.  L 
81,  &c)    With  regard  to  the  time  at  which  Dido 
is  said  to  have  founded  Carthage,  the  statements 
of  the  ancients  differ  greatly.    According  to  Ser- 
vina  (ad  Aen,  iv.  459),  it  took  place  40  years  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  Rome,  that  is,  in  b.  c.  794  ; 
according  to  Velleius  Patercuhis  (i.  6),  it  was  65 
years,  and  according  to  Justin  (xviii  6)  and  Oro- 
sios  (iv.  6),  K  years,  before  the  building  of  Rome. 
Joaephus  (c  Apion,  L  18 ;  comp.  Syncellus,  p.  143) 
places  it  143  years  and  eight  months  after  the 
bailding  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  that  is,  B.  c. 
861 ;  while  Eusebius  {Chron.  n,  971,  <?>.  Syncell, 
p.  345 ;  comp.  Chron,  n.  1003)  places  the  event 
J  33  years  after  the  taking  of  Trty,  that  is,  in  b.  c 
1025  ;  and  Philistus  placed  it  even  37  or  50  years 
before  the  taking  of  Troy.  (Euseb.  Otron,  n,  798 ; 
SyncelL  p.  324;  Appian,  Ptm,  1.)    In  the  story 
constructed  by  VirgU  in  his  Aeneid,  he  makes  Dido, 
probably  after  the  example  of  Naevius,  a  contem- 
porary of  Aeneas,  with  whom  she  falls  in  love  on 
nis  arrival  in  Africa.    As  her  love  was  not  re- 
tnnied,  and  Aeneas  hastened  to  seek  the  new  home 
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which  the  gods  had  promised  him.  Dido  in  despair 
destroyed  herself  on  a  funeral  pile.  The  anach^ 
nism  which  Virgil  thus  commits  is  noticed  by 
several  ancient  writers.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv.  459, 
682,  V.  4;  Macrob.  Sai,  v.  17,  vi  2;  Anson. 
Epigr,\\%,)  [L.S.] 

DIDYMARCHUS  (AiSrf/iopxoO* »  mentioned 
by  Antoninus  Libendis  (23)  as  the  author  of  a 
work  on  Metamorphoses,  of  which  Uie  third  book 
is  there  quoted.  [L.  S.1 

DIDYMUS  (Attu^s).  1.  A  celebrated  Alex- 
andrian grammarian  of  the  time  of  Cicero  and  the 
emperor  Augustus.  He  was  a  disciple  or  rather  a 
follower  of  the  school  of  Aristarchus(^Ap(07i(f>xciof, 
Lehrs,  de  Aritiaftki  itud.  Homer,  p.  18,  &c.),  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  dealer  in  salt  fish. 
He  was  the  teacher  of  Apion,  Heracleides  Ponticus, 
and  other  eminent^  men  of  the  time.  He  is  com- 
monly distinguished  from  other  grammarians  of 
the  name  of  Didymus  by  the  surname  xa^^i^cyW) 
which  he  is  said  to  have  received  from  his  indefii- 
tigable  and  unwearied  application  to  study.  But 
he  also  bore  the  nickname  of  ^SKtoKiBas^  for, 
owing  to  the  multitude  of  his  writings,  it  is  said  it 
often  happened  to  him  that  he  forgot  what  he  had 
stated,  and  thus  in  later  productions  contradicted 
what  he  had  said  in  earlier  ones.  Such  contradic- 
tions happen  the  more  easily  the  more  a  writer 
confines  mmsdf  to  the  mere  business  of  compiling ; 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  'case  to  a  very 
great  extent  with  Didymus,  as  we  may  infer  from 
the  extraordinary  number  of  his  works,  even  if  it 
were  not  otherwise  attested.  The  sum  total  of  his 
works  b  stated  by  Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  139)  to  have 
been  3,500,  and  by  Seneca  {Ep,  88)  4000.  (Comp. 
Quintil.  i  9.  §  19.)  In  this  calculation,  however, 
sin^e  books  or  rolls  seem  to  be  counted  as  separate 
works,  or  else  many  of  them  must  have  been  very  small 
treatises.  The  most  interesting  among  his  produc- 
tions, all  of  which  are  lost,  would  have  been  those 
in  which  he  treated  on  the  Homeric  poems,  the 
criticism  and  interpretation  of  which  formed  the 
most  prominent  portion  of  his  literary  pursuits.  The 
greater  part  of  what  we  now  possess  under  the 
name  of  the  minor  Scholia  on  Homer,  which  were 
at  one  time  considered  the  work  of  Didymus,  is 
taken  from  the  several  works  which  Didjrmus 
wrote  upon  Homer.  Among  them  was  one  on  the 
Homeric  text  as  constituted  by  Aristarchus  (irepi 
T^  J  *ApurrApxov  iiof>0ti<r9t»s)j  a  work  which  would 
be  of  great  importance  to  us,  as  he  entered  into 
the  detail  of  the  criticisms  of  Aristarchus,  and  re- 
vised and  corrected  the  text  which  the  latter  had 
established.  But  the  studies  of  Didymus  were 
not  confined  to  Homer,  for  he  wrote  also  commen- 
taries on  many  other  poets  a^d  prose  writers  of 
the  classical  times  of  Greece.  We  have  mention 
of  works  of  his  on  the  lyric  poets,  and  especially 
on  Bacchylides  (TheophyL  JBp,  8 ;  Ammon.  «.  v, 
Ni7pct3cf )  and  Pindar,  and  the  better  and  greater 
part  of  our  scholia  on  Pindar  is  taken  fimn  the 
commentary  of  Didymus.  (Bockh,  Pra^.  ad  SchoL 
Pind,  p.  xvii.  &c.)  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
extant  scholia  on  Sophocles.  (Richter,  de  AeadtyU^ 
Sopboduy  ei  Ewripidie  mterpretUmt  Oraedsy  p.  106, 
&c.)  In  the  scholia  on  Aristophanes,  too,  Didy- 
mus is  often  referred  to,  and  we  further  know  that 
he  wrote  commentaries  on  Euripides,  Ion,  Phryni- 
chus  (Athen.  ix.  p.  371),  Cratinus  (Hesych.  «.  v. 
K&pffotus;  Athen.  xi.  p.  501),  Menander  (Etymol. 
Gud.  p.  338.  25),  and  others.    The  Greek  oraton, 
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Demosthenes,  Isaena,  Hyperides,  Deioarchns,  and 
others,  were  likewise  commented  upon  by  Didy- 
mas.  Besides  these  numerous  conmientaries,  we 
have  mention  of  a  work  on  the  phraseology  of  the 
tragic  poets  (ircpl  rpaytfUot^rris  A^^cd^s),  of  which 
the  28th  book  is  quoted.  (Macrob.  Sat,  ▼.  18; 
Ilarpocrat.  «.  «.  ^iipaXoi^lif.)  A  similar  work 
(A^{ts  Kufwc^)  was  written  by  him  on  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  comic  poets,  and  Hesychius  made 
great  use  of  it,  as  he  himself  attests  in  the  epistle 
to  Eulogius.  (Comp.  Etymol.  M.  p.  492.  53; 
Schol.  adApoUon.  Rhod.  l  1139,  iv.  1058.)  A 
third  work  of  the  same  class  was  on  words  of  am- 
biguous or  uncertain  meaning,  and  consisted  of  at 
least  seren  books;  and  a  fourth  treated  on  fidse 
or  corrupt  expressions.  He  further  published  a 
collection  of  Greek  prorerbs,  in  thirteen  books 
(irp^f  rods  ircpl  mpoi/Ju£¥  awr^axiras)^  from 
which  is  taken  the  greater  part  of  die  proverbs 
contained  in  the  collection  of  Zenobius.  (Schneide- 
win,  Corpua  Paroemiogr,  Graec  i.  p.  xiv.)  A  work 
on  the  laws  of  Solon  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
(SoL  1 )  under  the  title  rtpi  rvw  d^6nty  ^Kvyos, 
Didymus  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  even 
with  Roman  literature,  for  he  wrote  a  work  in  six 
books  against  Cicero^s  treatise  '^de  Re  Pnblica,** 
(Ammian.  MuceU.  xxiL  16),  which  afterwards 
induced  Suetonius  to  write  against  Didymus. 
(Suid.  t.  V,  TpoyicvAXof.)  Didymus  stands  at  the 
dose  of  the  petiod  in  which  a  comprehensive  and 
independent  study  of  Greek  literature  prevailed, 
and  he  himself  must  be  regarded  as  the  father  of 
the  scholiasts  who  were  satisfied  with  compiling  or 
abridging  the  works  of  their  predecessors. 

In  the  collection  of  the  Qeoponica  there  are  va> 
nous  extracts  bearing  the  name  of  Didymus,  from 
which  it  might  be  inferred  that  he  wrote  on  agri- 
culture or  botany ;  but  it  is  altogether  uncertain 
wheUier  those  extracts  belong  to  our  Alexandrian 
grammarian,  or  to  some  other  writer  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  very  probable  that,  with  Suidas,  we 
ought  to  distinguish  from  our  grammarian  a  natu- 
ralist Didymus,  who  possibly  may  be  the  same  as 
the  one  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  Hippocrates, 
and  a  treatise  on  stones  and  different  kinds  of 
wood  (vcpl  fjMpt»d(>w  Koi  wcunoUtr  {ifXMy),  a 
treatise  which  has  been  edited  by  A.  Mai  as  an 
appendix  to  the  fragments  of  the  Iliad.  (Milan, 
1819,  foL)  See  Griifenhan,  GmA,  dor  KUtss, 
PhUoL  im  Alterthuv^  i.  p.  405,  &c 

2.  An  Alexandrian  grammarian,  commonly  call- 
ed the  younger  (6  p4os):  he  taught  at  Rome,  and 
wrote,  according  to  Suidas  (t.  v,  A(8v/xos),  vtOoMi, 
vcpj  3p6cypa^s,  and  many  other  excellent  works. 
In  a  preceding  article,  however,  Suidas  attributes 
the  Ti$ayci  (iri0ay&y  ical  <ro<pifffid.Tuv  X^fftts)  in 
two  books  to  one  Didymus  Areius,  an  Academic 
philosopher,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Nero.  (Comp.  Euseb.  Fraep*  Evamg,  zi  23 ;  Eu- 
doc  p.  1 35.) 

3.  With  the  praenomen  Claudius,  a  Greek  gram- 
marian, who,  according  to  Suidas  («.  v.  AtSv/iot), 
wrote  upon  the  mistakes  committed  by  Thucydides 
against  analogy,  and  a  work  on  Analogy  among 
the  Romans.  He  further  made  an  epitome  of  the 
works  of  Ilerncleon,  and  some  other  works.  A 
fragment  of  his  epitome  is  preserved  in  Stobaeus. 
{Serm,  101 ;  comp.  Lersch,  Die  Sprad^bilM,  der 
Alteth  pp.  74,  143,  &c) 

4.  Of  Alexandria,  lived  in  the  fourth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  must  be  distinguished 
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from  Didymns  the  monk,  who  »  spoken  of  br  S»> 
crates.  (Hi$L  EeeUs.  iv.  33.)  At  the  age  sf  f«r 
years,  and  before  he  had  leanit  to  read,  he  beesae 
blind ;  but  this  calami^  created  in  him  as  iavis- 
cible  thirst  after  knowledge,  and  by  inteaae  a^ 
cation  he  succeeded  in  becoming  not  only  a  diii^ 
guished  grammarian,  rhetorician,  djalec^dan,  m- 
thematician,  musician,  astronomer,  and  phiksopker 
(Socrat.  iv.  25;  Sozom.  iiL  15;  Rnfin.  xl  7; 
Theodoret  iv.  29 ;  Nicephoc  iz.  )7),  but  alss  ■ 
acquiring  a  most  extensive  knowledge  of  acnd 
liteiatuie.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  semoeflf 
the  church,  and  was  no  leas  diattnguisbed  lor  te 
exemplary  purity  of  his  conduct  than  for  htt  kin- 
ing  and  acquirements.  In  ▲.  d.  392,  when  HJef» 
nymus  wrote  his  work  on  iUostrioos  rHftisff*^ 
authors,  Didymus  was  still  alive,  and  profesnrst 
theology  at  Alexandria.  He  died  in  jl  o.  39(  at 
the  age  of  eighty-five.  As  profeasor  of  tkeolo^  k 
was  at  the  head  of  the  school  of  the  CatechoMai, 
and  the  most  distinguished  person^ea  of  thsl  pe- 
riod, such  as  Hieronymua,  Rafinosi,  Palb£ss, 
Ambrosius,  Evagriua,  and  laidoraa,  axe  megtisarf 
among  hia  pupiU  Didymna  waa  the  author  of  a 
great  number  of  theological  works,  bot  bmA  d 
them  are  lost.  The  following  are  Mill  extsat  :— 
I.  *"  Liber  de  Spiritu  Sancto."*  The  Gnck  v^IbsI 
is  lost,  but  we  possess  a  Latin  tianslatkio  andr  hf 
Hieronymus,  about  a,  d.  386,  which  is  jgtMki 
among  the  works  of  Hieronymua.  Altboi^  tk 
author  aa  well  as  the  translate^'  intended  it  to  be 
one  book  (Hieronym.  CataL  109),  yet  Mareisam 
in  his  edition  of  Hieronymus  baa  divided  it  ida 
three  books.  The  work  is  mentioned  by  Sl  At- 
sustin  {QuaetL  m  Etod.  iL  25),  and  NiCTf^Mm 
(ix.  17).  Separate  editions  of  it  were  pab&kd 
at  Cologne,  1531,  Svo.,  and  abetter  one  br  Facto. 
Helmstadt,  1614,  8vo.  2.  ^'Brevea  banatiM* 
in  Epistokis  Canonicas.**  This  work  is  likeviK 
extant  only  in  a  Latin  translaticm,  and  was  £nt 
printed  in  the  Cologne  edition  <»f  the  fifst  nk. 
It  is  contained  also  in  all  the  coUectaons  of  tk 
worics  of  the  fiithera.  The  Latin  transkSMB  is  & 
Y^ork  of  Epiphanius,  and  waa  nude  at  the  re^aert 
of  Cassiodorus.    (Casaiod.  de  IntHtmL  Dnm.  1) 

3.  ^  Liber  ad  versus  Manichaeoe^**  Thk 
peara  to  be  incomplete,  since  Damaacenu  (j 
p.  507)  quotes  a  passage  from  it  whidi  is 
to  be  found  in  it  It  waa  first  printed  in  a, 
veraion  by  F.  Turrianns  in  PosBerin^  Afjmftm 
SamcL  ad  Cafe,  IM,  i>.,  Venice,  1603^  and  at  O 
logne  in  1608.  It  waa  reprinted  in  oooie  «f  tk 
Collections  of  the  Fathera,  nntal  at  kst  CwaWfiaw 
in  his  **  Auctarium  novisaimum  **  (ii.  pk  2L,  ku) 
published  the  Greek  original    (Pkria.  1672,  fti} 

4.  ncpi  TptdSos.  This  work  waa  fonncriy  h^&tmi 
to  be  lost,  but  J.  A.  MingarelH  diac^rewd  a  3IS. 
of  it,  and  published  it  with  a  Latin  vvnna  sc 
Bologna,  1769,  fol.  A  li«t  of  the  kMt  wocfai  of 
Didymus  is  given  by  Fabric  BM.  Grmt.  ix.  p- 
273,  &c ;  compare  Cave,  Hid.  IJL  l  f.  i»ii 
Guericke,  de  Sckola  Alejeamdr,  iL  p.  332.ft.c.  [LS^ 

DI'DYMUS  (LSivftos),  a  Greek  nedkal  ^tm 
who  lived  perhaps  in  the  third  eentoiy  after  C1b9I» 
aa  he  is  quoted  by  Aetins  (tetrsK  iL  aeno.  b.c1^ 
p.  256)  and  Alexanda  TralUanna  ( D9  JM.  vk 
13,  p.  235),  hj  whom  he  ia  called  ai»«iai«> 
He  may  perhaps  be  the  native  of  AWxxv&k  «k 
is  mentioned  by  Suidas  as  having  wrktcii  i&itt 
books  on  Agriculture,  and  who  is  fnpgmiaUj  ^^mi 
in  the  collection  of  writeia  called  Gctpamiei  (ik  i- 
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c.  5,  il  3, 14, 17, 26,  &e.,  ed.  NicUi.).  His  writ^ 
ingfl  would  seem  to  have  been  extant  in  the  seven- 
teenth centnry,  or  at  least  they  were  supposed  to 
be  60,  as  Salmasius  expected  to  receive  a  MS.  of 
his  work  de  Plcmtis  from  Italy.  {Li/e  prefixod  to 
Air  L«rt<rr»,  p.  39.)  [W.A.G.] 

DIESPITER.  [JupiTBR.] 
DIEUCHES  (Atffvxi}s),  a  Greek  physician,  who 
lived  probably  in  the  fourth  century  B.  c,  and  be- 
longed to  the  medical  sect  of  the  Dogmatid.  (Gar 
len,  de  Vim.  SecL  ctdv.  Eraadr,  c5,  vol.  xi.  p.  163 ; 
comp.  Id.  de  Smplic  Medioam.  Temper,  ae  FacuU. 
vi.  prooem.  vol.  xi.  p.  795,  de  Meth.  Med.  i.  3, 
vii.  3,  vol  X.  pp.  28,  462,  CommenL  m  Hippoer. 
*^deNaL  Honu*'  iL  6,  vol.  xv.  p.  136.)  He  was 
tutor  to  Numenius  of  Heraclea  (Athen.  L  p.  5. 
$  8),  and  is  several  times  quoted  by  Pliny.  (H.  N. 
XX.  15,  33,  73,  xxiil  29,  xxiv.  92.)  He  wrote 
some  medical  works,  of  which  nothing  but  a 
few  fragments  remain.  (Ru£  Ephes.,  ed.  Matthaei ; 
XXI  Vfi.  Medic  Graec  Opuee.  ed.  Matthaei ; 
C.  G.  Kuhn,  Additam.  ad  Elench.  Medic.  Vet.  a 
J.A.FabricexkiULfuc.xm.  p.6.)     [W.A.G.] 

DIEU'CHIDAS  (Aifwx^aofl  of   Megara,    a 

Greek  historian  who  wrote  a  history  of  Megara 

(MeyapiK^),  which  consisted  of  at  least  five  books. 

(Clem.  Alex.  Slrom.  i.  p.  141,  vi.  p.  267 ;  Diog. 

Laert  L  57;  Comp.  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  dyvtas.)  The 

age  of  Dieuchidas  is  unknown,  but  his  work  is 

£requently  referred  to  by  the  ancients,  and  his 

name  often  appears  in  a  corrupt  form.     (SchoL  ad 

ApoUon.  Rkod,  i.  118,517,  where  his  name  is 

AtfnrxJUai ;  Steph.  Byz.  «.  v.  "XKlp^ ;  Athen.  vi 

p.  262 ;  Harpocrat  «.  v.  Fepayla ;  Schol.  ad  Find, 

Nem.  ix.  30;  Plut  Ljfc.  2,  in  the  last  two  passages 

Aitvrvxi^i ;  SchoL  ad  Aritiopk.  Feip.870;  Eudoc 

p.  286,  where  the  name  is  Diiychias.)      [L.  S.] 

SEX.  DIGI'TIUS.  1.  An  Italian,  who  served 
aa  a  marine  (todue  naoalie)  under  ^e  great  P. 
Com.  Scipio  Africanus.  After  the  taking  of  New 
Carthage  in  B.a  210,  Sex.  Digitius  and  Q.  Tre- 
bellius  were  rewarded  by  Scipio  with  the  corona 
mnralis,  for  the  two  men  disputed  as  to  which  of 
them  had  first  scaled  the  walls  of  the  phice.  (Liv. 
zjnri.  48.)  It  must  be  supposed  that  Digitius 
was  further  rewarded  for  his  bravery  with  the 
Roman  franchise ;  for  his  son,  or  perhaps  he  him- 
self^ is  mentioned  as  praetor  in  B.  c  194. 

2,  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  is  a  son  of  the 
I>igitins  who  served  in  Spain  under  Scipio,  or 
whether  he  is  identical  with  him,  though  the  for- 
mer is  more  probable.     He  was  praetor  in  b.  c. 
1  d4,  and  obtained  southern  ^pain  as  his  province. 
After  the  departure  of  M.  Oato,  several  of  the 
SpaDish  tribes  again  revolted,  and  Digitius  had  to 
fight  many  battles  against  them,  in  most  of  which 
he  was  so  unsuccessful,  that  at  the  termination  of 
his  office  his  )broes  were  reduced  to  half  of  their 
original  number.     In  b.  c.  190  he  was  appointed 
Ic^gata  by  the  consul  L.  Com.  Scipio  Asiaticus  ; 
azMiU   conjointly  with   two  others,  he   was  com- 
miscioned  to  collect  a  fleet  at  Brundusium  from 
sdl  pacta  of  the  coast     In  &  &  1 74  he  was  one  of 
th«  ambassadors  sent  to  Macedonia,  and  in  the 
year  following  he  was  sent  to  Apulia  to  purchase 
proviaion*  for  the  fleet  and  the  army.   (Liv.  xxxv. 
1,2,    xxxvii  4,  xU.  22,  xUL  27  ;   Ores.  iv.  22, 
^rbere  he  is  erroneously  called  Publius.)     The 
military  tribune.  Sex.  Digitius,  who  is  mentioned 
hy  LtiTy  (zliil  1 1)  about  the  same  time,  is  probably 
a  aon  of  our  Sex.  Digitius.  [L.  S.] 
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DIITREPHES  (Aurp^s,  Thuc.  vii.  29), 
probably  distinct  from  the  Diotrephes  of  Thuc  viii. 
64,  was  entrusted,  b.  c.  413,  with  the  charge  of 
carrying  home  the  Thracian  mercenaries  who  ar- 
rived at  Athens  too  late  to  sail  for  Syracuse  with 
Demosthenes,  and  were,  to  save  expense,  at  once 
dismissed.  He  made  on  the  way  descents  upon 
Boeotia  at  Tanagra,  and  at  Mycalessus,  the  latter 
of  which  places  he  surprised,  and  gave  up  to  the 
savage  butchery  of  his  barbarians.  Boeotian  forces 
came  up  with  them,  however,  in  their  retreat  to 
the  ships,  and  cut  down  a  considerable  number. 
Diitrephes  himself  not  improbably  fell.  Pausanias 
(L  23.  §§  2,  3)  saw  a  statue  of  him  at  Athens, 
representing  him  as  pierced  with  arrows ;  and  an 
inscription  containing  his  name,  which  was  doubt- 
less cut  on  the  basement  of  this  statue,  has  been 
recently  discovered  at  Athens,  and  is  given  on 
p.  890,  a.  This  Diitrephes  is  probably  the  suae 
as  the  Diitrephes  mentioned  by  Aristophanes 
{Avet,  798, 1440),  satirized  in  one  pUoe  as  a  leader 
of  the  fiuhion  of  chariot-driving ;  in  another  as  a 
forward  upstart,  who  had  advanc^  himself^  if  the 
Scholiast  understood  the  joke,  to  military  office  by 
the  trade  of  basket-making.  The  date  of  **  the 
Birds,**  B.  c.  414,  would  be  rather  a  confirmation 
of  the  identity  of  the  two.  [A.  H.  C] 

DI'LLIUS  APONIA'NUS.  [Aponianus.] 
DI'LLIUS  VO'CULA.  [Vocula.] 
DINDYME'NE  (Au^vfiifn?  or  AtvBufUim),  a 
surname  of  Cybele,  derived  either  from  mount 
Dindymus  in  Phrygia,  where  a  temple  was  believed 
to  have  been  built  to  her  by  the  Ai^nauts  (Apol- 
lon.  Rhod.  i.  985,  with  the  SchoL ;  Strab.  xii.  p. 
575 ;  Callim.  Epigr.  42  ;  Herat.  Cbm.  i.  16.  5 ; 
Catull.  63,  91 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen,  ix.  617),  or  from 
Dindyme,  the  wife  of  Maeon  and  mother  of  Cybele. 
(Died,  iii  58.)  [L.  S.J 

DINON.     [DwNON.] 

DIOCLEIDES  (AmntAcISijsX  an  Athenian,  who, 
when  the  people  were  highly  excited  about  the 
mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  &  &  415,  and  ready  to 
credit  any  information  whatever,  came  forward  and 
told  the  following  stoiy  to  the  council : — Private 
business  having  tidken  him  from  home  on  the  night 
on  which  the  busts  were  de&ced,  he  had  seen 
about  300  men  enter  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre, 
and  was  able  by  the  light  of  the  full  moon  to  ob- 
serve their  features  permctly.  At  the  time  he  had 
no  idea  of  the  purpose  of  their  assembling,  but  the 
next  day  he  heard  of  the  aflhir  of  the  Hermae,  and 
taxed  some  of  the  300  with  it  They  bribed  him 
to  secresy  by  the  promise  of  two  talents,  which 
they  afterwards  refused  to  pay,  and  he  had  there- 
fore come  to  give  information.  This  story  was 
implicitly  believed  at  the  time,  and  a  number  of 
persons  mentioned  as  guilty  by  Diocleides  were 
imprisoned,  while  the  informer  himself  received  a 
crown  of  honour  and  a  public  entertainment  in  the 
Prytaneium.  Soon  anerwards,  however,  Ando- 
cides  (who  with  several  of  his  reUttions  was  among 
the  prisoners)  came  forward  with  his  version  S 
the  matter,  which  contradicted  that  of  Diocleides. 
It  was  also  remembered  that  the  moon  was  not 
visible  on  the  night  on  which  the  latter  professed 
to  have  marked  by  its  light  the  feces  of  the  ac- 
cused. He  was  driven,  therefore,  to  confess  that 
his  evidence  was  fiilse,  and  he  added  (which  was, 
perhaps,  equally  fiilse),  that  he  had  been  suborned 
to  give  it  by  two  men  named  Alcibiades  and  Ami- 
antus.    Both  of  these  sought  safety  by  flight,  and 
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Diocleides  was  pnt  to  death.  (Andoc.  de  MytL 
pp.  6—9  ;  Thuc  yi.  60 ;  Phryii.  op.  PluL  Ale, 
20  ;  Diod.  xiii.  2.)  [E.  E.] 

DIOCLEIDES  (AioicXfaTjfJ,  of  AMera,  is 
mentioned  in  Athenaeas  (for  this  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  passage)  as  having  admirably  de- 
scribed the  famous  engine  called  'EAciroAir  (the 
City-taker),  which  was  made  by  Epimachas  the 
Athenian  for  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  at  the  siege  of 
Rhodes.  (Ath.  t.  p.  206,  d. ;  Diod.  xz.  91 ; 
Wesseling,  ad  loc, ;  Plut.  Demetr,  21 ;  Vitruv.  x. 
22.)  [E.  E.] 

DI'OCLES  (AioKX^f ),  the  son  of  Ondlochus  and 
&ther  of  Crethon  and  Orsilochns,  was  a  king  of 
Phere.  (Horn.  //.  t.  540,  &c.,  Od,  iii.  488 ;  Paus. 
iil  30.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

DI'OCLES  (AtoKX^t),  a  Syracnsan,  celebrated 
for  his  code  of  laws.  No  mention  of  his  name  oc- 
curs in  Thucydides,  but  according  to  Diodorus  he 
was  the  proposer  of  the  decree  for  putting  to  death 
the  Athenian  generals  Demosthenes  and  Nicias. 
(Diod.  xiii.  19.)  He  is  called  by  Diodorus  upon 
this  occasion  the  most  eminent  of  the  demagogues 
at  Syracuse,  and  appears  to  have  been  at  this  time 
the  leader  of  the  popular  or  democratic  party,  in 
opposition  to  Hermocrates.  The  next  year  (  b.  c. 
412),  if  the  chronology  of  Diodorus  be  correct,  a 
democratic  revolution  took  place,  and  Diodes  was 
appointed  with  several  others  to  frame  and  establish 
a  new  code  of  laws.  In  this  he  took  so  prominent 
a  part,  that  he  threw  his  colleagues  quite  into  the 
shade,  and  the  code  was  ever  after  known  al  that 
of  Diocles.  We  know  nothing  of  its  details,  but 
it  is  praised  by  Diodorus  for  its  conciseness  of 
style,  and  the  care  with  which  it  distinguished 
diSerent  offences  and  assigned  to  each  its  peculiar 
penalty.  The  best  proof  of  its  merit  is,  that  it 
continued  to  be  followed  as  a  civil  code  not  only 
at  Syracuse,  but  in  many  others  of  the  Sicilian 
cities,  until  the  isknd  was  subjected  to  the  Roman 
law.    (Diod.  xiii.  35.) 

The  banishment  of  Hermocrates  and  his  party 
(b.  c.  410  ;  see  Xen.  Hdl  i.  1.  $  27)  must  have 
left  Diocles  undisputed  leader  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  next  year  he  commanded  the  forces  sent  by 
Syracuse  and  the  other  cities  of  Sicily  to  the  relief 
of  Himera,  besieged  by  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Oisco. 
He  was,  however,  imable  to  avert  its  &te,  and 
withdrew  from  the  city,  carrying  off  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  inhabitants,  but  in  such  haste  that 
he  did  not  stay  to  bury  those  of  his  troops  who 
had  fellen  in  battle.  (Diod.  xiii.  59—61.)  This 
circumstance  probably  gave  rise  to  discontent  at 
Syracuse,  which  was  increased  when  Hermocrates, 
having  returned  to  Sicily  and  obtained  some  suc- 
cesses against  the  Carthaginians,  sent  back  the 
bones  of  those  who  had  perished  at  Himera  with 
the  highest  honours.  The  revulsion  of  feeling  thus 
excited  led  to  the  banishment  of  Diocles,  b.  c.  408. 
(Diod.  xiii.  63,  75.)  It  does  not  appear  whether 
he  was  afterwurds  recalled,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
connect  with  the  subsequent  revolutions  of  Syra- 
cuse the  strange  story  told  by  Diodorus,  that  he 
stabbed  himself  with  his  own  sword,  to  shew  his 
respect  for  one  of  his  laws,  which  he  had  thought- 
lessly infringed  by  coming  aimed  into  the  place 
of  assembly.  (Diod.  xiii.  33.)  A  story  alMost 
precisely  similar  is,  however,  told  by  the  same 
author  (xiL  19)  of  Charondas  [Charondas], 
which  renders  it  at  least  very  doubtful  as  reaard- 
ing  Dioclef.    Yet  it  is  probable  that  he  most  hare 
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died  about  this  time,  as  we  find  no  moitioK  of  kk 
name  in  the  civil  disaenaiotis  which  led  ta  the 
elevation  of  Dionysiua.  (Hnbinann,  Dkkia  Om*»- 
geber  der  Sgrahakr^  Ambei^g,  1842.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DrOCLES(AuNcA.n9).  1.  A  brave  Athenian,^ 
lived  in  exile  at  Megaia.  Once  in  a  battle  be  pn- 
tected  with  his  shield  a  youth  whom  he  kited,  b&t 
he  lost  his  own  life  in  consequeoce.  The  Mqgi- 
rians  rewarded  the  gallant  man  with  the  ^amsma 
of  a  hero,  and  instituted  the  festival  of  the  D» 
cleia,  which  they  celebrated  in  the  spring  of  every 
year.  (Theocrit.  xii.  27,  &c. ;  Aiuti^.  AAan, 
774 ;  Plut  Tke9.  10;  Didt^cf  AnL  %,  e.  Ai^cXm.) 

2.  The  name  of  three  wealthy  Sicilians  who  wn 
robbed  by  Verrea  and  his  sateUitet.  (Qc  n  Vm. 
iii.  56,  40,  V.  7,  iv.  16.)  [L^S.) 

DrOCLES(AioicXnr),Hteiarj.  1.  Of  Anoft 
See  below. 

2.  Of  CNrona,  a  Platonic  philowniheK,  whs  ii 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  Ajor^iCaJ,  from  vU 
a  fragment  is  quoted  in  Enaebini.  (Pracp.  Bam^ 
xiv.  p.  731.) 

3.  A  Greek  grammarian,  who  wrote  «p«  ik 
Homeric  poems,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  VeiulBa 
Scholia  (a</7LxiiL  103) along  with  DionyiiasTfau, 
Aristardius,  and  Chaeris  on  the  sabject  «f  Qsek 
accents.  A  dream  of  hia  is  idated  by  Adai- 
dorua.   (Onear.  iv.  72.) 

4.  Of  Maonxsia,  was  the  antkor  of  a  v«k 
entitled  hriUpofjeij  rmv  ^t\o<r6^«mr,  and  of  a  teeai 
on  the  lives  of  philosophen  {ittfA  fiUtm  ftX90ifm), 
of  both  of  which  Diogenes  Laertioa  apfesn  ts 
have  made  great  use.  (ii  82,  vi  12,  13,  Sd,  SS^ 
87,  91,  99,  103,  vii.  48,  162,  166,  17S,  181,  & 
61,  65,  X.  12.) 

.  5.  Of  PsPARXTHUS  the  eariiect  Greek  hiilocm 
who  wrote  about  the  foundation  of  Rose,  md. 
whom  Q.  Fabius  Pictor  is  said  to  have  f<&w«d  ia  s 
great  many  points.  (Plut  Jtom,  S,  8 ;  Feat  t,  t: 
Romam,)  How  long  he  lived  befine  the  tatd 
Fabius  Pictor,  is  unknown.  Whether  he  is  ckt 
same  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  henrs  («vt 
iffptiwf  tn/rrorxfia),  which  is  mentioned  by 

iQuaeti.  Chuee.  40),  and  of  a  history  of 
XIcpo-Mca),  which  is  quoted  by  JoaephQs(jB£.Jii^ 
X.  11.  §  1),  is  likewise  uncertain,  and  it  BsTbe 
that  the  last  two  works  belong  to  Diodes  tf 
Rhodes,  whose  woxk  on  Aetolia  {AinAmi}  • 
referred  to  by  Plutarch.  {£h  fUm.  22.) 

6.  Of  SvBARiH,  a  Pythagorean  pkde«fitf 
riamb.  rU,  /yA.  36),  who  most  be  distia^uksA 
from  another  Pythagwean,  Diod^  of  P&baa.  «a« 
is  mentioned  by  lamblichns  (  Tst  /yk^.  33}  m 
one  of  the  most  sealoiu  fbUowen  of  Pj  ihi|iiw 
The  latter  Diocles  was  still  alive  in  the  tane  if 
Aristoxenus  (Diog.  Laeit.  viiL  46),  bel  &iihtf 
particulars  are  not  known  abcmt  him.       [L.  Sl] 

DI'OCLES  r AoMcA^),  of  Athens,  oc,  anwAsf 
to  others,  of  Phlius,  and  perhaps  in  iuet  &  Ph^JHia 
by  birth  and  an  Athenian  by  citixeiMli^  wm  s 
comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  txmUaipeary  vtik 
Sannyrion  and  Philyllius.  (Swd.&«.)  nei»^ 
lowing  plays  of  his  are  mentioDed  by  Saigas  wi 
Endocia  (p.  132),  and  are  frequently  q«oaed  \j  d* 
grammarians :  BcCicxat,  B^Aorra,  KJa.»^ru  (V 
others  ascribed  to Cailias),  M^Arrrak  TW' 
and  "Qptipout  which  are  only  oentiooed  h^  S* 
uid  Eudocia,  are  soi^Rcioiis  titles.  He  woas  » 
have  been  an  elegant  poet  (Meinefae,  /V^  Cm. 
Grami.  i.  pp. 251-253,  iL  pp.  838-«4l.)     [F.&] 
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date,  who  wrote  irf  p)  wipmify  according  to  Eatednt 
who  has  cited  from  that  book  (Comm.  m  Spk,  et 
CycL  Arckm,  lib.  ii  prop,  t.)  his  method  of  divid- 
ing a  tphere  by  a  pjane  in  a  giren  ratio.  But 
he  is  better  known  by  another  extract  which  £u- 
tocius  (Op.  dU  lib.  iL  prop.  iL)  has  preserved, 
giving  his  mode  of  solving  the  problem  of  two 
mean  proportionals  by  aid  of  a  curve,  which  has 
since  been  called  the  cmoid^  and  is  too  well-known 
to  geometers  to  need  description.      [A.  Da  M.] 

DrOCLES  CARYSTIUS  (AiwcAi/j  <J  Kopi<r- 
rios),  a  very  celebrated  Greek  physician,  was  bom 
at  Carystus  in  Euboea,  and  Uved  in  the  fourth 
century  B.&,  not  long  after  the  time  of  Hippocrates, 
to  whom  Pliny  says  he  was  next  in  age  and  fiune. 
{H,  N.  xxvi.  6.)  He  belonged  to  the  medical  sect 
of  the  Dogmatici  (Oal  de  AUmetU,  Facult  i  1,  vol. 
ri  p.  455),  and  wrote  several  medical  works,  of 
which  only  the  titles  and  some  fragmente  remain, 
preserved  by  Oalen,  Caelius  Aurelianns,  Oribasius, 
ind  other  ancient  writers.  The  longest  of  these  is 
I  letter  to  king.Antigonus,  entitled  'EtiotoA^ 
[Ipo0vAarriin{,  ^  A  Letter  on  Preserving  Health,** 
nrhich  is  inserted  by  Paulus  Aegineta  at  the  end 
)f  the  first  book  of  his  medical  work,  and  which, 
f  genuine,  was  probably  addressed  to  Antigonus 
jfonatas,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  died  b.  c.  239, 
it  th«  age  of  eighty,  after  a  reign  of  forty-four 
rears.  It  resembles  in  ite  subject  matter  several 
»ther  similar  letters  ascribed  to  Hippocrates 
'see  Ermerins,  Anecd,  Med.  Oraeca,  praefl  p. 
civ.),  and  treaU  of  the  diet  fitted  for  the  differ- 
(nt  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  published  in  the 
rarioas  editions  of  Paulus  Aegineta,  and  also  in 
leveral  other  works :  e.p.  in  Greek  in  Matthaei^s 
idition  of  Rufns  Ephesius,  Mosquae,  1806,  8vo.; 
n  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the 
>\d  edition  of  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Oraeca ;  and  in 
Vfich.  Neander^s  SyUogae  Physicae^  Lips.  1591, 
tvo. ;  and  in  Latin  with  Alexander  Trallianus,  Ba- 
il 1541,  foL;  and  Meletius,  Venet.  1552, 4to.  &c 
There  is  also  a  German  translation  by  Hieronymus 
\otV^  in  J.  Dryander*s  PracHcirbuchlein^  Fnmk- 
brt,  1551,  8vo.  Some  persons  have  attributed  to 
>iocles  the  honour  of  first  explaining  the  difference 
between  the  veins  and  arteries ;  but  this  does  not 
eem  to  be  correct,  nor  is  any  great  discovery  con- 
lected  with  his  name.  Further  information  re- 
pecting  him  may  be  found  in  the  different  histories 
•f  medicine,  and  also  in  Fabricius,  BibUotk,  Oraeca^ 
•oL  xii.  p.  584,  ed.  vet. ;  A.  Rivinus,  Programma 
(0  Diode  CaryUio^  Lips.  1655,  4to.;  C.  G.  Gruner, 
"iibliothek  der  Alien  Aerzte,  Leipz.  1781,  8va  vol. 
u  p.  605 ;  C.  G.  KUhn,  Optuada  Aoadem.  Med,  et 
^kUoloff.  Lips.  1 827,  8vo.  vol  ii.  p.  87.  In  these 
rorks  are  quoted  most  of  the  passages  in  ancient 
uthors  referring  to  Diocles ;  he  is  fdso  mentioned 
ty  Soianus,  de  Arte  Obntetr.  pp.  15,  16,  67,  99, 
24,  210, 257, 265;  and  in  CnmeT^i  Anecd.  Oraeca 
''arts.  vol.  L  p.  394,  and  vol.iv.  p.  196.  [W.A.G.] 
DrOCLES,  JULIUS  (Wawj  AtoKXrjs),  of 
Carystus,  the  author  of  four  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology.  (Brunck,  ^ no/,  ii.  182;  Jacobs  ii. 
67.)  His  name  implies  that  he  was  a  Greek, 
nd  had  obtained  the  Roman  cwiicu.  Reiske  sup- 
•oaed  him  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  rhetorician 
>iocles  of  Carystus,  who  is  often  mentioned  by 
ieneca.  Others  suppose  him  to  be  the  same  as 
he  physician.  The  name  of  the  poet  himself  is 
-an'ously  written  in  the  titles  to  his  epigrams. 
Jacobs,  xiiL  882,  883.)  [P.  S.]      | 
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DIOCLETIA'NUS  VALE'RIUS,  was  bom 
near  Salona  in  Dalmatia,  in  the  year  a.  d.  245,  of 
most  obscure  parentage;  his  fitter,  according  to 
the  accounto  commonly  received,  which  are,  how- 
ever, evidently  hostile,  having  been  a  freedman 
and  provincial  scribe,  while  the  future  emperor 
himself  was  indebted  for  liberty  to  a  senator 
Anulinns.  Were  this  last  statement  true  he  must 
have  been  bom  while  his  parent  was  a  slave ;  but 
this  is  impossible,  for,  as  Niebuhr  has  pointed  out, 
the  Roman  kw,  even  as  it  stood  at  that  period, 
would  have  prevented  the  son  from  being  enlisted 
in  the  legion.  From  his  mother,  Dodea,  or 
Diodea,  who  received  her  designation  from  the 
village  where  she  dwelt,  he  inherited  the  appella- 
tion of  Doclei  or  Diodes^  which,  after  his  assump- 
tion of  the  purple,  was  Latinized  and  expanded 
into  the  more  majestic  and  sonorous  Diocletianus, 
and  attached  as  a  cognomen  to  the  hiffh  patrician 
name  of  Valerius.  Having  entered  tiie  army  he 
served  with  high  reputation,  passed  through  vari- 
ous subordinate  grades,  was  appointed  to  most  im- 
portant commands  under  Probus  and  Aurelian,  in 
process  of  time  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  consul 
sufiectus,  followed  Cams  to  the  Persian  war,  and, 
after  the  death  of  that  emperor  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris  [Carus],  remained  attached  to  the  court  dur^ 
ing  the  retreat  in  the  honourable  capacity  of  chief 
captain  of  the  palace  guards  (domestid).  When 
the  £Eite  of  Numerianus  became  known,  the  troops 
who  had  met  in  solemn  assembly  at  Chalcedon,  for 
the  purpose  of  nominating  a  successor,  declared 
with  one  voice  that  the  man  most  worthy  of  the 
sovereign  power  was  Diocletian,  who,  having  ac- 
cepted the  preferred  dignity,  signalized  his  acces- 
sion by  slaying  with  his  own  hands  Arrius  Aper 
praefect  of  the  praetorians,  who  was  arraigned  of 
the  murder  of  the  deceased  prince,  his  son-in-law 
[NuMSRUNUs].  The  proceedings  upon  this 
occasion  were  characterised  by  an  intemperate 
haste,  which  gave  plausibility  to  the  report,  that 
the  avenger  of  Numerian,  notwithstanding  his 
solemn  protestations  of  innocence  and  disinter- 
ested zeal,  was  less  eager  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  justice  than  to  avert  suspicion  from  himself  and 
to  remove  a  formidable  rival,  especially  since  he 
did  not  scrapie  to  confess  that  he  had  long  anxi- 
ously sought  to  fulfil  a  prophecy  delivered  to  him 
in  early  youth  by  a  Gaulish  Druidesg,  that  he 
should  mount  a  throne  as  soon  as  he  had  slain  the 
wild-boar  (Aper).  These  evente  took  place  in  the 
course  of  the  year  284,  known  in  chronology  as 
the  era  of  Diocletian,  or  the  era  of  the  martyrs,  an 
epoch  long  employed  in  the  calculations  of  eccle- 
siastical writers,  and  still  in  use  among  Coptic 
Christians.  After  the  ceremonies  of  installation 
had  been  completed  at  Nicomedeia,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  take  the  field  forthwith  against  Carinus, 
who  was  hastening  towards  Asia  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  and  welPdisciplined  army.  The  oppos- 
ing armies  met  near  Margus  in  upper  Moesia,  and, 
after  an  obstinate  struggle,  victory  declared  for  the 
hardy  veterans  of  the  Westem  legions ;  but  while 
Carinus  was  hotly  pursuing  the  nying  foe  he  was 
slain  by  his  own  officers  [Carinus].  His  troops, 
left  without  a  leader,  fraternized  with  their  late 
enemies,  Diocletian  was  acknowledged  by  the 
conjoined  armies,  and  no  one  appeared  prepared  to 
dispute  his  claims.  The  conqueror  used  his  victory 
wiUi  praiseworthy  and  politic  moderation.  There 
were  no  proscriptions,  no  confiscations,  no  baniah- 
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menta.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  miniflten  and 
attendants  of  the  deceased  monarch  were  permitted 
to  retain  their  offices,  and  eren  the  praetorian 
praefect  AriBtobnlos  was  continued  in  his  com- 
mand. There  was  little  prospect,  howerer,  of  a 
peaceful  reign.  In  addition  to  the  insubordinate 
spirit  which  prerailed  universaUy  among  the 
soldiery,  who  nad  been  accustomed  for  a  long 
series  of  years  to  create  and  dethrone  their  rulers 
according  to  the  suggestions  of  interest,  passion,  or 
caprice,  the  empire  was  threatened  in  the  West  by 
a  formidable  insurrection  of  the  Bagaudae  under 
AeUanus  and  Amandus  [Ablianus],  in  the  East 
by  the  Persians,  and  in  the  North  by  the  turbu- 
lent morements  of  the  wild  tribes  upon  the  Danube. 
Feeling  himself  unable  to  cope  single-handed  with 
10  many  difficulties,  Diocletian  >  resolyed  to  assume 
a  colleague  who  should  enjoy,  nominally  at  least, 
equal  rank  and  power  with  himself  and  reUeve 
him  from  the  burden  <^  undertaking  in  person 
distant  wars.  His  choice  fell  upon  the  brave 
and  experienced,  but  rough  and  unlettered  sol- 
dier Maximianus  [Maximianus  Hkrculiub], 
whom  he  invested  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  at 
Nicomedeia,  in  286.  At  the  same  time  the  asso- 
ciated rulers  adopted  respectively  the  epithets  of 
Jovius  and  HemUhu^  either  from  some  super- 
stitious motive,  or,  according  to  the  explanation  of 
one  of  the  panegyrists,  in  order  to  declare  to  the 
world  that  while  the  elder  possessed  supreme 
wisdom  to  devise  and  direct,  the  younger  could 
exert  irresistible  m^t  in  the  execution  of  all 
projects. 

The  new  emperor  hastened  to  quell,  by  his 
presence,  the  disturbances  in  Gaul,  and  succeeded 
without  difficulty  in  chastising  the  rebellious  boors. 
But  this  achievement  was  but  a  poor  consolation 
for  the  loss  of  Britain,  and  the  glory  of  the  two 
Augusti  was  dimmed  by  their  forced  acquiescence 
in.  the  insolent  usurpation  of  Caiausius.  [Carau- 

Meanwhile,  dangers  which  threatened  the  very 
existence  of  the  Roman  dominion  became  daily 
more  imminent  The  Egyptians,  ever  factious, 
had  now  risen  in  open  insurrection,  and  their 
leader,  Achilleus,  bad  made  himself  master  of 
Alexandria ;  the  savaoe  Blemmyes  were  ravaging 
the  upper  Tslley  of  the  Nile;  Julianas  had  as- 
sumed imperial  ornaments  at  Carthage ;  a  confed- 
eracy of  five  rude  but  warlike  clans  of  Atlaa, 
known  as  the  Qm$tqueffmtamae  (or  Qttmqtiepmtiami)^ 
was  ^reading  terror  throughout  the  more  peac^ul 
districts  of  Africa ;  Tiridates,  agam  expelled  from 
Armenia,  had  been  compelled  once  more  to  seek 
refiige  in  the  Roman  court;  and  Narses  having 
crossed  the  Tigris,  had  recovered  Mesopotamia,  and 
openly  announced  his  determination  to  re-unite 
all  Asia  under  the  sway  of  Persia ;  while  the  Ger- 
mans, Goths  and  Sarmatians  were  ready  to  pour 
down  upon  any  unguarded  point  of  the  long  line 
of  frontier  stretching  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  Euxine.  In  this  emergency,  in  order  that 
a  vigorous  resistance  might  be  opposed  to  these 
numerous  and  formidable  attacks  in  quarters  of  the 
world  so  distant  from  each  other,  and  that  the 
loyalty  of  the  generals  commanding  all  the  great 
armies  might  be  firmly  secured,  Diodetian  resolved 
to  introduce  a  new  system  of  government  It  was 
detennined  that,  in  addition  to  the  two  Augusti, 
there  should  be  two  Caesars  also,  that  the  whole 
empire  should  be  divided  among  these  Icmr  poten- 
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tates,  a  certain  fixed  and  definite  poftioB 
assigned  to  each,  within  which,  m  the  ibitaee  i 
the  rest,  his  jurisdiction  should  be  sbnlnte.  All, 
however,  being  considered  as  ooUesgia  «nkB| 
together  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  wae  rtyd, 
the  decrees  of  one  were  to  be  bindmg  spos  tk 
rest ;  and  while  each  Caesar  was,  in  s  ontn  de- 
gree, subordinate  to  the  Augusti,  the  Arc  jam 
members  of  this  mighty  partnenlup  voe  wpad 
distinctly  to  recognise  Diocletian  ss  the  bead  nd 

Side  of  the  whole.     Accordingly,  on  tbe  U  rf 
arch  292,  Constantius   Chkras  sad  (kkcm 
were  proclaimed  Caesars  at  Nicomcdeis,sttdt»bit 
more  firmly  the  connecting  bonds,  thej  vac  kl 
called  upon  to  repudiate  their  wifei;  upon  vhii 
the  former  received  in  marriage  Theodon,  the 
step-daughter  of  Maximlan ;  the  hrtter  Vslem,  ila 
daughter  of  Diocletian.     In  the  partition  dtktfn- 
vinces  the  two  younger  princes  were  appointed  to  ik 
posts  of  greatest  labour  and  haxarl   ToCnto- 
tins  were  assigned  Britain,  Gaol,  and  Spiis,  Ae 
chief  seat  of  government  b^g  fixed  si  Tretei;  to 
Galerius  were  intrusted  Dhrricnm,  and  the  «Mi 
line  of  the  Danube,  with  Sirmimn  lor  s  ofd; 
Maximian  resided  at  Milan,  as  govenor  of  lalyeid 
Africa,  together  with  Sicily  and  the  iahade  i^ 
Tyrrhenian  Sea ;  while  Diodetian  retained  Thnee, 
Egypt,  Syria,  sjid  Asia  in  his  own  bsndi,  ad 
established  his  court  at  Nicomedeia.  The  ruBfAk 
results  of  this  arrangement  .were  moit  ssipdisi 
Maximianus  routed  the  Manritanisn  hocdbtisd 
drove  them  back  to  their  mountun 


while  Julian  being  defeated  perished  by  tii  en 
hands ;  Diodetian  invested  Alexandria,  wbick  «■ 
captured  afier  a  siege  of  eight  months,  and  wbj 
thousands  of  the  seditions  dtJacas  wm  ia, 
Busiris  and  Coptos  were  levdkd  with  tbt  frnd, 
and  all  Egypt,  struck  with  temr  by  the  iace« 
and  severi^  of  the  emperor,  sank  into  abject  eaNe- 
sion.  In  Gaul  an  invading  host  of  tb«  ' 
was  repulsed  with  great  shunter  after  sa 
resistance,  Boulogne,  the  vmnl  araensl  of  Csbba 
was  forced  to  surrender,  and  the  nsoiper  hpaf 
soon  after  been  murdered  by  his  dioscB  food  ad 
minister,  Allectns,  the  troops  of  Coattanftai  ^ 
fected  a  landing  in  Britain  in  two  diriaoaitiad  ^ 
whole  island  was  speedily  recovered,  sfteritW 
been  dismembered  from  tae  empire  fiirs  Mce^ 
neariy  ten  yearL  In  the  East  the  itnn  *■ 
more  severe ;  but  the  victory,  althon^  dwndb 
a  while,  was  even  more  oompleCe  and  aMieg^>i* 
Galerius,  who  had  quitted  his  own  pronafli  to 
prosecute  this  war,  sustained  in  hk  fint  cMf*^ 
a  terrible  defeat  in  the  plains  of  CuikttL  Tk 
shattered  army,  however,  was  ^eedHy  leawfed  if 
huge  drafts  from  the  veterans  of  Ilhrria*  Haeas^ 
and  Dacia,and  the  Roman  geneial,  tMgbt  mam 
by  experience,  advanced  waurily  throi^  the  W 
tains  of  Armenia,  caielnlly  avoidiagthe  apca  vm- 
try  where  cavahry  might  act  with  advaataft.  ^ 
severing  steadily  in  this  coarse,  be  atkapti^* 
25,000  men,  fi^  unexpectedly  upoa  ^  C0^ 
and  confident  foe.  They  were  cnaiplrtrff  h^*^ 
and  the  harem  of  Narsea,  who  iuiiiiaanded  hp' 
son  and  escaped  with  great  di£Bcalty,  M  iet*  A* 
hands  of  the  conquerors.  The  full  fruits  if  ^* 
tory  were  secured  by  the  wise  poBey  of  Kuibni 
who  resolved  to  seise  the  oppoituiiity  sf  '  ' 
peace  by  which  he  miglit  receive  a 
certain  advantage.  A  treaty  wm 
which  the  independence  of 
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teed,  and  all  Metopotamia,  together  with  five  pro- 
Tuices  beyond  the  Tigrit  and  the  command  of  the 
defiles  of  Cancama,  were  ceded  to  the  Romans.  For 
forty  years  the  conditions  of  this  compact  were 
obaerred  with  good  fiuth,  and  the  repose  of  the 
East  remained  undisturbed. 

The  long  series  of  brilliant  achioTements,  by 
which  the  barbarians  had  been  driven  back  from 
eTery  frontier,  were  completed  when  Diocletian 
entered  upon  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  and 
the  games  common  at  each  decennial  period  were 
combined  with  a  triumph  the  most  gorgeous  which 
Rome  had  witnessed  since  the  days  of  Aurelian. 

Bnt  neither  the  mind  nor  the  body  of  Diocle- 
tian, who  was  now  fifty-nine  years  old,  was  able 
any  longer  to  support  the  unceasinff  anxiety  and 
toil  to  which  he  was  exposed.  On  his  journey  to 
Nicomedda  he  was  attacked  by  an  illness,  nom 
which,  after  protracted  suffering,  he  scarcely  escaped 
with  life,  and,  eren  when  immediate  danger  was 
paat,  found  himself  so  exhausted  and  depressed, 
that  he  resolved  to  abdicate  the  purple.  This  re- 
aolntion  seems  to  have  been  soon  fonned,  and  it 
waa  medily  executed.  On  the  Ist  of  May,  ▲.  o. 
305,  m  a  phun  three  miles  from  the  city  where  he 
had  first  assumed  the  purple,  in  the  presence  of  the 
army  and  the  people,  he  solemnly  divested  himself 
of  his  royal  robes.  A  similar  scene  was  enacted  on 
the  same  day  at  Milan  by  his  reluctant  colleague. 
Constantius  Chlorus  and  Galerius  being  now,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  the  new  constitution, 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  August],  Flavins  Sevems 
and  Maximinus  Daza  were  created  Caesars.  Dio- 
cletian returned  to  his  native  Dalmatia,  and  passed 
the  remaining  eight  years  of  his  life  near  Salona  in 
philosophic  retirement,  devoted  to  rund  pleasures 
and  the  cultivation  of  his  garden.  Aurelius  Victor 
has  jveserved  the  well-known  anecdote,  that  when 
aolidted  at  a  subsequent  period,  by  the  ambitious 
and  discontented  Maximian,  to  resume  the  honours 
which  he  bad  voluntarily  resigned,  his  reply  was, 
**  Wonld  you  could  see  the  vegetables  planted  by 
my  hands  at  Salona,  you  would  then  never  think 
of  urging  such  an  attempt**  His  death  took  place 
at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  The  story  in  the  Epitome 
of  Victor,  that  he  put  himself  to  death  in  order  to 
escape  the  violence  which  he  apprehended  firom 
Constantino  and  Licinius,  seems  to  be  unsupported 
by  external  evidence  or  internal  probability. 

Although  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  with 
regard  to  the  general  accuracy  of  the  leading  fiicts 
enumerated  in  the  above  outline,  the  greatest  con- 
fusion and  embarrassment  prevail  with  regard  to 
the  more  minute  details  of  this  reign  and  the  chro- 
nological arrangement  of  the  events.  Medals  af- 
ford little  or  no  aid,  the  bioffraphies  of  the  Au- 
gustan historians  end  with  Carmus,  no  contem- 
porary record  has  been  preserved,  and  those  por^ 
tions  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  and  Zosimus 
which  must  have  been  devoted  to  this  epoch  have 
dinppeared  horn  their  works,  purposely  omitted 
or  destroyed,  as  some  have  imagined,  by  Christian 
transcribers,  who  were  determined  if  possible  to 
prevent  any  flattering  picture  of  their  persecutor  or 
any  chronicle  of  his  glories  from  being  transmitted 
to  posterity.  Hence  we  are  thrown  entirely  upon 
the  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  compendiums  of  £u^ 
tropins,  the  Victors,  and  Festus ;  the  vague  and 
lying  hyperboles  of  the  panegyrists,  and  the  avow- 
edly hostile  declamations  of  the  author  of  the  work, 
JM  Mortilms  PermctUonm  [Cakiuus],  and  other 
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writers  of  the  same  stamp.  Hence,  firom  sources 
so  scanty  and  so  impure,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
derive  such  knowledge  as  may  enable  us  to  form  a 
just  conception  of  the  real  chapter  of  this  remark- 
able man. 

It  is  certain  that  he  revolutionized  the  whole 
political  system  of  the  empire,  and  introduced  a 
scheme  of  government,  afterwards  fiilly  carried  out 
and  perfected  by  Constantino,  as  much  at  variance 
with  that  pursued  by  his  predecessors  as  the  power 
exercised  by  Octavianus  and  those  who  followed 
him  differed  fi^om  the  authority  of  the  constitu- 
tional magistrates  of  the  republic  The  object  of 
this  new  and  important  change,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  was  sought  to  attain  that  object,  may  be 
explained  in  a  few  words.  The  grand  object  was 
to  protect  the  person  of  the  sovereign  from  vio- 
lence, and  to  insure  a  regular  legitimate  succession, 
thus  putting  an  end  to  the  rebellions  and  dvO 
wars,  by  which  the  worid  had  been  torn  to  pieces 
ever  since  the  extinction,  in  Nero,  of  the  Julian 
blood.  To  accomplish  what  was  sought,  it  was 
necessary  to  guard  against  insubordination  among 
the  powerful  bodies  of  troops  maintained  on  the 
more  exposed  frontiers,  against  mutiny  among  the 
praetorians  at  home,  and  against  the  faint  spark  of 
firee  and  independent  feeling  among  the  senate  and 
populace  of  Rome.  Little  was  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  soldiery  at  a  distance,  unless  led  on  by 
some  fiivourite  general ;  hence,  by  pladng  at  the 
head  of  the  four  great  armies  four  commanders  all 
directly  interested  in  preserving  the  existing  order  of 
things,  it  was  believed  that  one  great  source  of  danger 
was  removed,  while  two  of  these  being  marked  out 
as  heirs  apparent  to  the  throne  long  before  their 
actual  accession,  it  seemed  probable  that  on  the 
death  of  the  Augusti  they  would  advance  to  the 
higher  grade  as.  a  matter  of  course,  without  ques- 
tion or  commotion,  their  places  being  supplied  by 
two  new  Caesars.  Jealousies  might  undoubtedly 
arise,  but  these  were  guarded  against  by  rendering 
each  of  the  four  jurisdictions  as  distinct  and  ab- 
solute as  possible,  while  it  was  imagined  that  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  any  one  member  of  the 
confederacy  to  render  himself  supreme,  would 
certainly  be  checked  at  once  by  the  cordial  combi- 
nation of  the  remaining  three,  in  selfdefence.  It 
was  resolved  to  treat  the  praetorians  with  little 
ceremony;  but,  to  prevent  any  outbreak,  which 
despair  might  have  rendered  formidable,  they  were 
gradually  dispersed,  and  then  deprived  of  their 
privileges,  while  their  former  duties  were  dis- 
charged by  the  Jovian  and  Herculian  battalions 
from  Illyria,  who  were  firm  in  their  .allegiance  to 
their  native  princes.  The  degradation  of  Rome 
by  the  remointl  of  the  court,  and  the  creation  of 
four  new  ci^tals,  was  a  death-blow  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Senate,  and  led  quickly  to  the  de- 
struction of  all  old  patriotic  associations.  Nor  was 
less  care  and  forethought  bestowed  on  matters  ap- 
parently trivial  The  robe  of  cloth  of  gold,  the 
slippers  of  silk  dyed  in  purple,  and  embroidered 
with  gems,  the  regal  diadem  wreathed  around  the 
brow,  the  titles  of  Lord  and  Master  and  God,  the 
lowly  prostrations,  and  the  thousand  intricacies  of 
complicated  etiquette  which  fenced  round  the  im- 
perial presence,  were  all  attributed  by  short-sighted 
observers  to  the  insolent  pride  of  a  Dalmatian  slave 
intoxicated  with  unlooked-for  prosperity,  but  were 
in  reality  part  and  parcel  of  a  lagacious  and  well 
meditated  plao*  whioi  tooght  to  a^irde  the  person 
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of  the  soyereign  with  a  sort  of  sacred  and  myste- 
rious grandeur. 

Passing  oyer  the  military  skill  of  Diocletian,  we 
can  scarcely  refiise  to  acknowledge  that  the  man 
who  formed  the  scheme  of  reconstructing  a  great 
empire,  and  executed  his  plan  within  so  brief  a 
space  of  time,  must  haye  combined  a  bold  and 
capacious  intellect  with  singular  prudence  and 
practical  dexterity.  That  his  plans  were  such  as 
a  profound  statesman  would  approve  may  fiurly  be 
questioned,  for  it  needed  but  little  knowledge  of 
human  nature  to  foresee,  that  the  ingenious  but 
complicated  machine  would  never  work  with 
smoothness  after  the  regdating  hand  of  the 
inventor  was  withdrawn;  and,  accordingly,  his 
death  was  the  signal  for  a  succession  of  furious 
struggles  among  the  rival  Caesars  and  August!, 
which  did  not  terminate  nntil  the  whole  empire 
was  reunited  under  Constantine.  Still  the  great 
social  change  was  accomplished ;  a  new  order  of 
things  was  introduced  which  determined  the  rela- 
tion between  the  sovereign  and  the  subject,  until 
the  final  down&ll  of  the  Roman  sway,  upon  prin- 
ciples not  before  recognized  in  the  Western  world, 
and  which  to  this  day  exercise  no  small  influence 
upon  the  political  condition  of  Europe. 

One  of  the  worst  effects,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
the  revolution,  was  the  vast  increase  of  the  public 
expenditure,  caused  by  the  necessity  of  supporting 
two  imperial  and  two  vice-regal  courts  upon  a 
scale  of  oriental  splendour,  and  by  the  magnificent 
edifices  reared  by  the  vanity  or  policy  of  the 
different  rulers  for  the  embellishment  of  their 
capitals  or  fi&vourite  residences.  The  amount  of 
revenue  required  could  be  raised  only  by  increased 
taxation,  and  we  find  that  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity complained  bitterly  of  the  merciless  exac- 
tions to  which  they  were  exposed.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  Diocletian  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to 
the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  his  people.  Various 
monopolies  were  abolished,  trade  was  encouraged, 
a  disposition  was  manifested  to  advance  merit  and 
to  repress  corruption  in  every  department.  The 
views  entertained  upon  subjects  connected  with 
political  economy  are  well  illustrated  by  the  singular 
edict  lately  discovered  at  Stratoniceia,  by  Colonel 
Leake,  fixing  the  wages  of  labourers  and  artizans, 
together  with  the  maximum  price,  throughout  the 
world,  of  all  the  necessaries  and  commodities  of 
life.  It  is  not  possible  to  avoid  being  struck  by  the 
change. wrought  upon  the  general  aspect  of  public 
a&irs  during  the  years^  not  many  in  number,  which 
ebipsed  between  the  accession  and  abdication  of 
Diocletian.  He  found  the  empire  weak  and  shatr 
tered,  threatened  with  immediate  dissolution,  firom 
intestine  discord  uid  external  violence.  He  lefl  it 
strong  and  compact,  at  peace  within,  and  triumph' 
ant  abroad,  stretching  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Nile, 
from  the  shores  of  Holland  to  the  Euxine. 

By  &r  the  worst  feature  of  this  reign  was  the 
terrible  persecution  of  the  Christians.  The  con- 
duct of  the  prince  upon  this  occasion  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  we  are  at  first  sight  unable  to 
detect  any  motive  which  could  have  induced  him 
to  permit  such  atrocities,  and  one  of  the  most 
marked  features  in  his  character  was  his  earnest 
avoidance  of  harsh  measures.  The  history  of  the 
aflair  seems  briefly  this :  The  pagans  of  the  old 
school  had  formed  a  close  alliance  with  the  scep- 
tical philosophers,  and  both  perceived  that  the 
time  was  now  arrived  for  a  desperate  struggle 
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which  must  finally  establish  or  deftroy  Ur  n> 
premacy.    This  &ctioa  fannd  an  atffa  m  ifcs 
relentless  Oalerius,  stimulated  partly  by  fak  ova 
passions,  bat  especially  by  the  iamitiamn  af  his 
mother,  who  was  notoriooi  for  bcr  devotioo  to 
some  of  the  wildcat  and  moat  reyohiiig  rites  of 
Eastern  superstition.     As  the  health  of  Diocielin 
declined,  his  mind  sank  in  tome  degree  mder  the 
pressore  of  disease,  while  the  inftiHgwe  of  Ui 
associate  Augustus  became  every  day  more  ftzeag. 
At  length,  aAer  repeated  and  moat  ofgeni  re^R- 
sentations,  Oalerias  succeeded  in  extMtiag  fnm 
his  colleague — for  even  the  most  hostile  auuHuU 
admit  that  the  consent  of  Diocletian  was  gina 
with  the  greatest  reluctance — Uie  first  edict  wki^ 
although  stem  and  tyrannical  in  ita  cndiaaaeesi 
positively  forbad  all  personal  violexiee.     Bot 
the  proclamation  was  torn  down  by  an 
believer,  and  when  this  act  (^ 
followed  by  a  conflagration  in  Uie  palace, 
under  the    most    saspidoua    dzcamatanoea,  aai 
unhesitatingly  ascribed  by  Oalerias  to  the  Chn»- 
tians,  the  emperor  considered  that  the  gnmd  pri»* 
ciple  for  which  he  had  been  so  strennoasly  ess- 
tending,  the  supreme  majesty  and  inviobtbtlity  of 
the  royxd  person,  waa  openly  w— ilud,  and  thn 
was  persuaided  without  farther  resistance  to  gire 
his  assent  to  those  sanguinary  decrees  widA  ht 
years  deluged  the   world  with  innocent  Uaod. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  inteDecta  of  Died*- 
tian  were  seriously  affected,  and  that  hn  raaiady 
may  have  amounted  to  absolute  insanity.    (AsiL 
Victor,  de  Caeu  39,  E^  39 ;  Eatrop.  iz.  13^  &c^ 
Zonar.  xii.  31.)  [W.  R.] 


COIN  OP   DI0CLXTIANU8. 

DIO'CORUS  or  DIO'SCORUS  (Aa^opM  «r 
Aujo'iropof ),  a  commentator  on  the  oratioia  ii  De- 
mosthenes. (Ulpian,  adDem,FkiL  iv.  init.)  [USl] 

DIODO'RUS  (Au$3«poT),  hiatoricaL  L  A 
commander  of  Amphipolis  in  the  reign  of  ki^  IVr- 
sens  of  Macedonia.  When  the  repoit  of  tbe  kw'k 
defeat  at  Pella  reached  Amphipolia,  and  Dwd«s 
feared  lest  the  2000  Thracians  who  ^ 
as  garrison  at  Amphipolis  shoold  reyoh  and 
der  the  place,  he  induced  Xh&ok  by  a 
stratagem  to  leave  the  town  and  go  to 
where  they  might  obtain  rich  plont^.  After  they 
had  left  the  town,  and  crossed  the  river  "lij— , 
he  closed  the  gates,  and  Peraeui  aoon  after  tvk 
refuge  there.    (Liv.  xliv.  44.) 

2.  The  tutor  of  Demetrios.  Wben  D^settM 
was  kept  in  captivity  at  Rome,  Diodonas  caae  o 
him  from  Syria,  and  perraaded  him  that  be  v««ld 
be  received  with  open  arms  by  tbe  peo^  of  S;rii 
if  he  would  but  escape  and  make  hn  ajuiiiawi 
among  them.  Demetrius  readily  liatesed  to  hsa, 
uid  'sent  him  to  Syria  to  prepare  evetytho^  aai 
to  explore  the  di^wsitioa  of  the  peofte.  (INi;^ 
xxxi.  20,  21.)  [L.  &] 

DIODO'RUS(Att;8«pos),iiterw7.  l.Of  Am^ 
MTTTiOM,  a  rhetorician  and  Aoadeak  fihili— ;ilir 
He  lived  at  the  time  of  Hithridate% 
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he  commanded  an  anny.  In  order  to  pleaie  the 
king,  he  caused  all  the  senators  of  his  native  place 
to  be  massacred.  He  afterwards  accompanied 
Mithridates  to  Pontus  and,  after  the  fall  of  the 
king,  Diodorus  received  the  punishment  for  his 
cmeltj.  Chains  were  brought  against  him  at 
Adiamjttium,  and  as  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
dear  himself,  he  starved  himself  to  death  in  des- 
pair. (Strab.  xiil  p.  614.) 

2L  Of  Alexandria,  sumamed  Valerius  PoUio, 
was  a  son  of  Pollio  and  a  disciple  of  Telecles.  He 
wrote,  according  to  Suidas  (s.  v,  IlofKloiv)  and  Eu- 
doda  (p.  136),  a  work  entitled  i^i^ffis  rw 
trfrovfUpttif  wapoL  rots  I  ^opciv^  and  another 
*Attm:^  Ac^cf.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror HadHan,  and  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
Theodorus  who  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xiy. 
p.  646,  comp.  XT.  pp.  §77,  678,  691;  Phot.  BiU. 
Cod,  149)  as  the  author  of  ^Arrucal  TX(i<T<rax, 

S.  Of  Antioch,  an  ecdesiastical  writer  who 
Hred  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century 
after  Christ,  and  belonged  to  a  noble  family.  Dur^ 
ing  the  time  that  he  was  a  presbyter  and  archi- 
mandrita  at  Antioch,  he  exerted  himself  much  in 
introducing  a  better  discipline  among  the  monks, 
and  also  wrote  several  works,  which  shewed  that 
he  was  a  man  of  extensive  acquirements.     When 
Meletins,  the  bishop  of  Antioch,  was  sent  into 
exile  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valens,  Diodorus 
too  had  to  suffer  for  a  time ;  but  he  continued  to 
exert  himself  in  what  he  thought  the  good  cause, 
and  frequently  preached  to  his  flock  in  the  open 
fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch.     In  a.  d. 
378  Meletius  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  see, 
and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  make  Diodorus 
bishop  of  Tarsus.     In  A.  d.  381  Diodorus  attended 
the  council  of  Constantinople,  at  which  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  Eastern  churches  was  en- 
trusted to  him  and  Pelagius  of  Laodiceia.  (Socrat. 
▼.  8.)     How  long  he  held  his  bishopric,  and  in 
what  year  he  died,  are  questions  which  cannot  be 
answered  with  certainty,  though  his  death  appears 
to  have  occurred  previous  to  a.  d.  394,  in  which 
year  hia  successor,  Phalereus,  was  present  at  a 
council  at  Constantinople.    Diodorus  was  a  man  of 
great  learning  (Facund.  iv.  2)  ;  but  some  of  his 
writings  were  not  considered  quite  orthodox,  and 
are  said  to  have  fevoured  the  views  which  were 
afterwards  promulgated  by  his  disciple,  Nestorius. 
His  style  is  praised  by  Photius  {BibL  Cod,  223, 
where  he  is  called  Theodorus)  for  its  purity  and 
simplicity.     Respecting  his  life,  see  Tillemont, 
HigL  de»  Emp,  viil  p.  558,  &&,  and  p.  802,  &&, 
ed.  Paris. 

Diodorus  was  the  author  of  a  numerous  series  of 
works,  all  of  which  are  now  lost,  at  least  in  their 
original  language,  for  many  are  said  to  be  still  ex- 
tant in  Syriac  versions.  The  foUovring  deserve  to 
be  noticed:  1.  Kord  tlfiapfjtrris^  in  8  books  or 
53  chapters,  was  written  against  the  theories  of 
the  astrologers,  heretics,  Btfdesanes,  and  others. 
The  whole  work  is  said  to  be  still  extant  in  Syriac, 
and  connderable  Excerpta  from  it  are  preserved  in 
Photiufl.  (/.  c)  2.  A  work  against  Photinus, 
Halchion,  Sabellius,  Marcellus,  and  Ancyranus. 
(Theodoret  de  HaereL  Fab.  ii.  in  fin.)  3.  A  work 
against  the  Pagans  and  their  idols  (Facund.  iv.  2), 
which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Kard  UXJervvos 
V9pl  ^€ou  ira)  3M»y.  (Hieronym.  Caiai.  119.)  4. 
Xponxdif  Ziop$o6fitvw  rd  a^iXfta  E,i<rf€lou  rod 
IIa^t^(\ov  v§pl  rm¥  xp^ww¥y  that  is,  on  chionolo- 
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gical  errors  committed  by  Eusebius.  (Suid.  $,  v. 
AiSHupos,)  5.  Ilepl  roS  eir  B^s  4v  Tpt^Si,  was 
directed  against  the  Arians  or  Eunomians,  and  is 
said  to  be  still  extant  in  Syriac.  6.  Tlpd%  rpcrria- 
vov  KtipdXeua,  (Facund.  W.  2.)  7.  Hcpl  r^y  *Iir- 
•Kjpxou  (r<palpas.  This  Hipparchus  is  the  Bithy- 
nian  of  whom  Pliny  {H.  N,  ii.  26)  speaks.  8. 
TltfH  Tpoyoica^  or  on  Providence,  is  said  to  exist 
still  in  Syriac.  9.  Ilpds  Ed<pp6vioif  ipihSffOilMV^ 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  (Basil  EpisL  167; 
Facund.  iv.  2.)  10.  Kara  Moyixo^w,  in  24  books, 
of  which  some  account  is  given  by  Photius.  (BiU, 
Cod.  85 ;  comp.  Theodoret.  L  in  fin.)  The  work 
is  believed  to  be  extant  in  Syriac  11.  Iltpl  rou 
dylov  wyt6fmros,  (Phot.  BiU.  Cod.  102 ;  Leontius, 
de  Seciis,  pp.  448.)  12.  IIpos  rods  livvovcuundsj 
a  work  directed  against  the  Apollinaristae.  Some 
fragments  of  the  first  book  are  preserved  in  Leon- 
tius. (BibL  Pair,  ix.  p.  704,  ed.  Lugdun.)  This 
work,  which  is  still  extant  in  Syriac,  seems  to 
have  been  the  principal  cause  of  Diodorus  being 
looked  upon  as  heretical ;  for  the  Nestorians 
appealed  to  it  in  support  of  their  tenets,  and  Cy- 
rUlus  wrote  against  it  13.  A  commentary  on 
most  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
This  was  one  of  his  principal  works,  and  in  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  Scriptures  he  rejected  the  alle- 
gorical explanation,  and  adhered  to  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  text  (Suidas,  L  c ;  Socrat  vL  2 ; 
Sozomen.  viii.  2;  Hieronym.  CatcU,  119.)  The 
work  is  frequently  referred  to  by  ecclesiastical 
writers,  and  many  fragments  of  it  have  thus  been 
preserved.  (Cave,  IJisL  Lit.  i  p.  217,  ed.  London ; 
Fabric.  BiU,  Or,  iv.  p.  380,  ix.  p.  277,  &c) 

4.  Of  AscALON,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  the  poet  Antiphanes.  (IIcpl  *Ain-(- 
^xivovf  fcol  n^s  vapd  roit  v^vr^pois  /uarrvijs; 
Atlien.  xiv.  p.  662.) 

5.  Of  Anpkndus,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
who  probably  lived  after  the  time  of  Plato,  and 
must  have  been  still  alive  in  01.  104,  for  he  was 
an  acquaintance  of  Strntonicus,  the  musician,  who 
lived  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Lagi.  Diodorus  is 
said  to  have  adopted  the  Cynic  mode  of  living, 
(lamblich.  ViL  Pythag.  36;  Athen.  iv.  p.  163; 
Bentley,  Phalar,  p.  62,  ed.  London,  1777.) 

6.  Sumamed  Cronus,  a  son  of  Ameinias  of 
lasus  in  Caria,  lived  at  the  court  of  Alexan- 
dria in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  is  said 
to  have  given  him  the  surname  of  Cronus  on 
account  of  his  inability  to  solve  at  once  some 
dialectic  problem  proposed  by  Stilpo,  when  the 
two  philosophers  were  dining  with  the  king. 
DiodM'us  is  said  to  have  taken  that  disgrace  so 
much  to  heart,  that  after  his  return  frx>m  the  re- 
past, and  writing  a  treatise  on  the  problem, 
he  died  in  despair.  (Diog.  Laert  iL  111.)  Ac- 
cording to  an  account  in  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  658, 
xviL  p.  838),  Diodorus  himself  adopted  the  surname 
of  Cronus  from  his  teacher,  ApoUonius  Cronus. 
Further  particulars  respecting  his  life  are  not 
known.  He  belonged  to  the  Megaric  school  of 
philosophy,  and  was  the  fourth  in  the  succession 
of  the  heads  of  that  school.  He  was  particularly 
celebrated  for  his  great  dialectic  skill,  for  which 
he  is  called  6  SioAdcrun^f,  or  SiaAcKTurfl^aros. 
(Strab.  Lc;  Sext  Empir.  adv.  Gram,  i.  p.  310; 
Plin.  H,  N,  viL  54.)  This  epithet  afterwards 
assumed  the  character  of  a  surname,  and  de- 
scended even  to  his  five  daughters,  who  were  like- 
wise  distinguished  as  dialecticians.     Respecting 
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the  doctrines  of  Diodorus  we  pouets  onl^  frag- 
mentary information,  and  not  eren  the  titles  of 
hit  works  are  known.     It  appears,  howerer,  cer- 
tain that  it  was  he  who   fully  developed   the 
dialectic   art    of    the    Megarics,   which    so    fre- 
quently degenerated  into  mere  shallow  sophistry. 
(Cic.  Aead.  ii.  24,  47.)     He  seems  to  have  been 
much  occupied  with  the  theory  of  proof  and  of 
hypotheticfd  propositions.     In  the  same  manner  as 
he  rejected  in  logic  the  divisibility  of  the  fiindar 
mental  notion,  he  also  maintained,  in  his  physical 
doctrines,  that  space  was  indivisible,  and  conse- 
quently that  motion  was  a  thing  impossible.     He 
further  denied  the  coming  into  existence  and  all 
multiplicity  both  in  time  and  in  space;  but  he 
considered  the  things  that  fill  up  space  as  ome 
whole  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  indivisible 
particles.    In  thi»  latter  respect  he  approached  the 
atomistic  doctrines  of  Democritus  and  Diagoras. 
In  reffard  to  things  possible,  he  maintained  that 
only  Mose  things  are  possible  which  actually  are  or 
will  be ;  possible  was,  further,  with  him  identical 
with  necessary ;  hence  everything  which  is  not 
going  to  be  cannot  be,  and  aU  that  is,  or  is  going 
to  be,  is  necessary ;  s6  that  the  future  is  as  certain 
and  defined  as  the  past.    This  theory  approached 
the   doctrine  of  fiite  maintained  bv  the  Stoics, 
and  Chrysippus  is  said  to  have  wntten  a  work, 
vtfii  Zwarw¥,  against   the  views   of   Diodorus. 
(Diog.  Laert.  vii.  191 ;  Cic  ds  Faia,  6,  7.  9,  ad 
Fam,  ix.  4.)    He  made  use  of  the  false  syllogism 
called  Sorites,  and  is  said  to  have  invented  two 
others  of  the  same  kind,  viz.  the  iyKticaXvfjLfUpos 
and  the  K§parlinis  \Ayos,    (Diog.  Laert.  iL  111.) 
Language  was,  with  him,  as  with  Aristotle,  the 
result  of  an  agreement  of  men  among  themselves. 
(Lersch,  SprackpkUoi,  der  AU,Lp.  42;  Deycks, 
de  Megarioorum  Doetri$ui,  p.  64,  &c) 

7.  Of  Croton,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who 
is  otherwise  unknown.  (lamblich.  ViLPytkag.  35.) 

8.  Of  Elasa,  is  quoted  as  the  author  of  elegies 
by  Parthenius  (Erot.  15),  who  relates  from  him  a 
story  about  Daphne. 

9.  Of  Epussus,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  (viii.  70)  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  the 
life  and  philosophy  of  Anaximander. 

10.  Sumamed  Pbrikoitbs,  was  probably  a  na- 
tive of  Athens,  and  wrote  on  topographiosl  and 
geographical  subjects.  He  lived  at  the  time  of  and 
after  Alexander  the  Great ;  for  it  is  clear,  firom 
some  fragments  of  his  works,  that  he  wrote  at  the 
time  when  Athens  had  only  twelve  ph  viae,  that  is, 
previous  to  b.  &  308 ;  and  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  521 ) 
states,  that  Diodorus  was  acquainted  with  the 
rhetorician  Anaximenes.  We  know  only  of  two 
works  of  Diodorus  Periegetes,  via.  1.  Tl9pl  9ijfut¥^ 
which  is  frequenUy  quoted  by  Harpocration  and 
Stephanus  of  Bysantium,  and  from  which  a  consi- 
derable number  of  statements  are  preserved  in  con- 
sequence. 2.  IIcpl  fini^Tfltfr,  or  on  monuments. 
(Plut.  TT^emisi.  32,  comp.  Tke$,  36,  CSm.  16,  ViL 
X  Orat,  p.  849 ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  591.)  It  is  not 
impossible  that  be  may  also  be  the  author  of  a 
woik  on  Miletus  (ir^  MiAi^ov  avyypofifta^  Schol. 
ad  PluL  Afenex,  p.  380 ;  comp.  Preller,  Polemon, 
Fra^nu  p.  170,  &.e.) 

11.  Of  PRIXNB,  is  mentioned  as  a  writer  upon 
agriculture,  but  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Varro,  de 
R,H.l\\  Columella,  L  1 ;  Plin.  H,  N.  £lench. 
lib.  XV.  xvii  &c) 

12.  The  SiciLUN,  usually  called  Diodorus 
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SictJLUS,  WIS  a  contempotaiy  of  Cmsbt  and  As- 
gustus.    (Suid.  t.  9.  AMmpot;   Esaeb.  Ornrn.  ei 
^fiji.1967.)  He  was  bon  in  the  towB  of  Aj^jrkB 
in  Sicily,  where  he  became  arqnaintfd  with  ^ 
Latin  limgnage  through  the  great  bteicoane  k* 
tween  the  Romans  and  SidlMms.     Respecting  kii 
life  we  know  no  more  than  what  he  kimaelf  td 
us  (i.  4).     He  seems  to  have  made  it  tlie  Kiisf 
of  his  life  to  write  an  nniversal  hxstory  frea  tht 
earliest  down  to  his  own  time.     With  this  object 
in  view,  he  travelled  over  a  great  part  af  Eonfs 
and  Asia  to  gain  a  more  aoeniate  knoviedfc  d , 
nations  and  countries  than  he  ooold  ebtaiB  fr« 
previous  historians  and  geogruthcrs.     For  a  km 
time  he  lived  at  Rome,  and  there  also  be  Bsde 
large  collections  of  materials  for  his  work  by  siady- 
ing  the  ancient  document*.     He  statea,  thai  k 
spent  thirty  years  upon  his  work,  whkk  pecisd 
probably  includes  the  time  he  spent  in  tiavc&ig 
and  collecting  materials.    As  it  embnoed  the  his- 
tory of  all  ages  and  coontries,  and  thus  sappied 
the  place,  as  it  were,  of  a  whole  libcsry,  be  cdkd 
it  BtgAioOi^inr,  or,  as  Eoaebius  {Frwep,  Bmrnf^  i  €) 
says,  BtlSkuA^  laroputi.     The  time  at  vkiek 
he  vrrote  his  history  may  be  determined  pncty 
accurately  from  internal  eridemce:    he  not  a^ 
mentions  Caesar^  invasioo   of  Britaia  and  bi 
crossing  the  Rhine,  but  also  his  death  asWsp- 
theosis  (L  4,  iv.  19,  v.  21,25) :  he  farther  stttos 
(I  44,  comp.  83),  that  he  was  in  Egypt  in  OL  1M» 
that  is,  B.  a  20;  and  Scaliger  (Anim^dr,  md  JTbaft 
p.  156)  has  made  it  highly  pn^nhle  that  Diodons 
wrote  his  work  after  the  year  b.  c.  8;  when  Aagas- 
tus  corrected  the  calendar  and  introdnoed  ^  in- 
tercalation every  fourth  year. 

The  whole  work  of  Diodorus  oonsaited  of  farty 
books,  and  embraced  the  period  frosn  the 
mythical  ages  down  to  the  beginning  of  J. 
Gallic  wars.    Diodorus  himsdf  further 
tint  the  work  was  divided  into  three  great  ac- 
tions.    The  first,  which  consisted  of  the  first  mx 
books,  contains  the  history  of  the  nythkal  tiaHS 
previous  to  the  Trojan  war.     The  first  books  of 
this  section  treat  of  the  mythases  of  fere^  cs^ 
tries,  and  the  Utter  books  of  those  of  the  Oiad& 
The  second  section  consisted  of  eleven  boeka,  wkkh 
contained  the  history  firom  the  Trojan 
to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  t^ 
section,  which  contained  Uie  remaining  23  books. 
treated  of  tiie  history  from  the  death  of 
down  to  the  b^:inning  of  Caesar^  (kd&c 
Of  this  great  wotk  considerable  poctMos 
lost.    The  first  five  books,  which  contain  ^c  eviy 
history  of  the  Eastern  nations,  the  ^gypcias, 
Aethiopians,  and  Greeks,  are  extant  cntve;  the 
sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  hmkM  an 
lost ;  but  from  the  elevmth  down  to  the  iweitiiA 
the  woric  is  comfdete  again,  and  msitains  the  hia- 
tory  from  the  second  Perdaa  war,  il  c.  4SQ^  Asvn 
to  the  year  b.  c.  302.    The  lysnaiwing  pmii  sf 
the  woric  is  lost,  with  the  exoeptka  of  a 
able  number  of  firagments  and  the  Exoccpi 
are  preserved  partiy  in  Photins  (BOL  Chd.  944), 
who  gives  extracts  from  books  31,  32,  33;,  M,  37, 
38,  and  40,  and  pardy  in  the  Edogae  made  at  te 
command  of  Constantino  Porphymgiaiii^  fnaa 
which  they  have  successively  been  pubBahiiid  by 
H.  Stephens,  Fulv.  Ursinna,  Valesiw,  aad  A.  Msl 
(CoUed,  Nova  Sef^)L  ii.  p.  1,  dec,  pw  668,  Ac) 
The  work  of  Diodorus  is  oonstrocted  npasi 
of  annals,  and  the  evanta  of  cKih 
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bjr  the  ude  of  one  another  -vrithont  any  internal 
connexion.  In  compoting  his  Bibliotheca,  Diodoms 
made  use,  independent  of  his  own  obserrations,  of 
all  tources  which  were  aocesaible  to  him ;  and  had 
he  eiendsed  any  criticism  or  judgment,  or  raUier 
had  he  possessed  any  critical  powers,  his  work 
might  hare  been  of  incalcnUble  value  to  the  stu- 
dent of  history.  But  Diodoms  did  nothing 
hat  collect  that  which  he  found  in  his  different 
anthorities  :  he  thus  jumbled  together  history, 
mythus,  and  fiction ;  he  frequently  misunderstood 
or  mutilated  his  authorities,  and  not  seldom  con- 
tradicts in  one  passage  what  he  has  stated  in  an- 
other. The  absence  of  criticism  is  manifiBst  through- 
out the  work,  which  is  in  Cut  deroid  of  all  the 
higher  requisites  of  a  history.  But  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  drawbacks,  the  extant  portion  of  this 
great  compiUtion  is  to  us  of  the  highest  importance, 
on  account  of  the  great  mass  of  materials  which  are 
there  collected  from  a  number  of  writers  whose 
works  have  perished.  Diodoms  frequently  men- 
tions his  anthorities  and  in  most  cases  he  has 
undoubtedly  presenred  the  substance  of  his  prede- 
cessors. (See  Heyne,  ds  FomtUnu  et  Audorib. 
Hi$L  Diodori,  in  the  Commentat.  Sodet.  Getting. 
Tols.  T.  and  vii.,  and  reprinted  in  the  Bipont  e<ti- 
tion  of  Diodoms,  toI.  l  p.  xix.  &.C.,  which  also 
contains  a  minute  account  of  the  plan  of  the 
history  by  J.  N.  Eyring,  p.  cr.,  &c)  The 
style  of  IHodoms  is  on  the  whole  clear  and  lucid, 
but  not  always  eqnal,  which  may  be  owing  to  the 
different  character  of  the  works  he  used  or  abridg- 
ed. His  diction  holds  the  middle  between  the 
archaic  or  refined  Attic,  and  the  vulgar  Greek 
which  was  spoken  in  his  time.  (Phot.  BihL  Cod, 
70.) 

The  work  of  Diodoms  was  first  published  in 
I^tin  translations  of  separate  parts,  until  Vine. 
Opsopaeus  published  the  Greek  text  of  books  16- 
20,  Basel,  1539,  4to.,  which  was  followed  by  H. 
Stephens^s^edition  of  books  1-5  and  11-20,  with 
the  exeerpta  of  Photins,  Paris,  1559,  foL  The 
next  important  edition  is  that  of  N.  Rhodomannus 
(HanoTer,  1604,  foL),  which  contains  a  Latin 
translation.  The  great  edition  of  P.  Wesseling, 
with  an  extensire  and  very  valuable  commentary, 
as  well  as  the  Eclogae  of  Constandne  Porphyroge- 
nitos,  as  fiur  as  they  were  then  known,  appeared  at 
Amsterdam,  1746,  2  vols.  foL'  This  edition  was 
reprinted,  with  some  additions,  at  Bipont  (1793, 
&c.)  in  )  1  Tols.  8to«  The  best  modem  edition  is 
that  of  L.  Dbdor^  Leiprig*  1828,  6  vols.  8m 
The  new  fragments  discovered  and  published  by 
A.  Mai  were  edited,  with  many  improvements,  in 
a  separate  volume  by  L.  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1828, 
Swo,  Wesseling*s  edition  and  the  Bipont  reprint 
of  it  contain  65  Latin  letters  attribute  to  Diodo- 
ms. They  had  first  been  published  in  Italian  in 
Pietfo  Carrera*s  Storia  di  CcUana,  1639,  foL,  and 
were  then  printed  in  a  Latin  version  by  Abraham 
Preiger  in  Burmann*s  Thetcmr,  AnHg,  Skit,  vol.  x. 
and  in  the  old  edition  of  Fabr.  BibL  Or.  vol.  xiv. 
p.  229,  Ac  The  Greek  original  of  these  letters 
has  never  been  seen  by  any  one,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  these  letters  are  a  forgery 
made  after  the  revival  of  letters.  (Fabr.  BibL  Or, 
IT.  p.  373,  &c) 

15.  OfSmoPK.    See  below. 

14.  Of  Syracusb,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  {H,  N, 
iaench.  lib.  iii.  and  v.)  among  the  authorities  he 
eomnlted  on  geographical  snbjecta. 
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15.  Of  Tarsus  (Hesycfa.  s.  o.  AioT^/jor),  a 
grammarian  who  is  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xi. 
p.  479)  as  the  author  ot  ykwratvu  'IroAncol,  and  of 
a  work  irpit  Axnti^va  (xi.  p.  478).  He  appean 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Diodoms  referred  to  in  two 
other  passages  of  Athenaeus  (xL  p.  501,  xiv.  p.  642). 
It  may  also  be  that  he  is  the  same  as  the  gramma- 
rian whom  Enstathius  describes  as  a  disciple  or 
follower  of  Aristophanes  of  Bysantium.  ( Villoison, 
Froleg.  ad  Horn,  lU  p.  29.) 

16.  Suraamed  Tryphon,  lived  about  a.  d.  278, 
and  is  described  by  Epiphanius  (de  Mens,  ae  Pond, 
20)  as  a  good  man  and  of  wonderful  piety.  He 
was  presbyter  in  the  village  of  Diodoris  and  a 
friend  of  bishop  Archelaus.  When  Manes  took 
refuge  in  his  house,  he  was  at  first  kindly  received; 
but  when  Diodoms  was  informed,  by  a  letter  of 
Archelaus,  of  the  heresies  of  Manes,  and  when  he 
began  to  see  through  the  cunning  of  the  heretic, 
he  had  a  disputation  with  him,  in  which  he  is  said 
triumphantly  to  have  refiited  his  errors.  (Phot 
BibL  Cod,  85.)  A  letter  of  Archehins  to  Diodoms 
is  still  extant,  and  printed  in  Valesius^s  edition  of 
Socrate^  p.  200. 

17.  Of  TvRB,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher,  a  disci- 
ple and  follower  of  Critolaus,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  the  head  of  the  Peripatetic  school  at  Athens. 
He  was  still  alive  and  active  there  in  b.  &  110, 
when  L.  Crassus,  during  his  quaestorship  of  Mace- 
donia, visited  Athens.  Cicero  denies  to  him  the 
character  of  a  genuine  Peripatetic,  because  it  was 
one  of  his  ethical  maxims,  that  the  greatest  good 
consbted  in  a  combination  of  virtue  with  the  ab- 
sence of  pain,  whereby  a  reconciliation  between 
the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  was  attempted.  (Cic. 
d« Orat.  i.  11,  TWe.  v.  ZO^deFin,  ii.  6,  11,  iv.  18, 
y.  5,  8,  25,  Acad,  ii.  42 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i. 
p.  301,  ii.  p.  415.) 

There  are  some  more  persons  of  the  name  of 
Diodoms,  concerning  whom  nothing  of  interest  is 
known.  See  the  list  of  them  in  Fabric.  Bibl.  Or, 
iv.  p.  378,  &c,  [L.  S.] 

DIODO'RUS  (Ai^wpojX  of  Sinopr,  an  Athe- 
nian comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  is  mentioned 
in  an  inscription  (Bockh,  i.  p.  854),  which  fixes 
his  date  at  the  archonship  of  Diotimus  (b.  c.  354- 
353),  when  he  exhibited  two  plays  entitled  Kwpos 
and  Moiy^/Atyor,  Aristomachus  being  his  actor. 
Suidas  (s.  v.)  quotes  Athenaeus  as  mentioning  his 
Ai9Ai}Tplr  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Detpnoaophistae^ 
and  his  'EiriicAi7po>  and  nonr/vpiaTai  in  the  twelfth 
book.  The  actual  quotations  made  in  our  copies 
of  Athenaeus  are  from  the  KiKirrpls  (x.  p.  431,  c.) 
and  a  long  passage  from  the  *^iriK\inpos  (vi.  pp. 
235,  e.,  239,  b.,  not  xii.),  but  of  the  Ucanrtyvpunai 
there  is  no  mention  in  Athenaeus.  A  play  under 
that  title  is  ascribed  to  Baton  or  to  Plato.  There 
is  another  fragment  from  Diodoms  in  Stobaeus. 
{Serm,  IxxiL  1.)  In  another  passage  of  Stobaeus 
(Serm,  cxxv.  8)  the  common  reading,  Aioyv<riof, 
should  be  retained.  (Meineke,  Frag,  Com,  Graec 
i.  ppi  418,  419,  iil  pp.  543—646.)  [P.  S.] 

DIODO'RUS  ZONAS  (Ai^8«por  Z«ras)  and 
DIODO'RUS  the  Younger,  both  of  Sardis,  and 
of  the  same  fiunily,  were  rhetoricians  and  epigram- 
matists. The  elder  was  distinguished  in  the  Mith- 
ridatic  war.  Strabo  (xiii.  pp.  627.  628)  says  that 
he  engaged  in  many  contests  on  behalf  of  Asia, 
and  when  Mithridates  invaded  that  province,  Zo- 
nas  was  accused  of  inciting  the  cities  to  revoH 
from  him,  but  was  acquitted  in  consequence  of  the 
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defence  tvhich  he  made.  Stiabo  adds,  that  the 
yoanger  Diodoros,  who  was  his  own  friend,  com- 
posed historical  writings,  lyrics,  and  other  poems, 
which  were  written  in  an  antique  style  {'Hp 
dpxcdoar  ypa^v  i/jupcdmna  iKoyws),  The  epi- 
grams of  the  Diodori,  of  which  there  are  several, 
were  included  by  Philip  of  Thessalonica  in  his 
collection,  and  they  now  form  a  part  of  the  Greek 
Anthology.  (Brunck,  Anal,  it  80,  185 ;  Jacobs, 
ii  67,  170.)  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
assigning  each  of  the  epigrams  to  its  proper  author, 
and  probably  some  of  them  belong  to  a  third  Dio- 
dorus,  a  grammarian  of  Tarsus,  who  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (zir.  p.  675),  and  as  it  seems,  by 
other  undent  writers.  (Jacobs,  xiiL  883,  884 ; 
Fabric  BiU.  Graec,  ir.  pp.  380,  472,  vi  pp.  363, 
364.)  [P.S.] 

DIOIXyRUS,  comes  and  magister  scriniorum, 
one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  Theodosius 
the  younger,  in  A.  d.  435,  to  compile  the  Theodo- 
sian  code.  Theodosius  originally  intended  that,  as 
an  historical  monument  for  the  use  of  the  learned, 
there  should  be  compiled  a  general  code  of  consti- 
tutions, supplementary  to  the  Gregorian  and  Her- 
mogenian  codes.  These  tiiree  codes  taken  together 
were  intended  to  comprise  all  the  general  consti- 
tutions of  the  emperors,  not  such  only  as  were  in 
actual  force,  but  such  also  as  were  superseded 
or  had  become  obsolete.  In  order,  however,  that 
in  case  of  conflict,  the  reader  might  be  able  to  dis^ 
tinguish  the  more  modem  enactment,  which  was 
to  prevail  over  the  more  ancient  one,  the  arrange- 
ment under  each  subject  was  to  be  chronologiod, 
and  dates  were  to  be  carefully  added.  From  this 
general  code,  with  the  help  of  the  works  and  opi- 
nions of  jurists,  was  to  be  formed  a  select  code,  ex- 
cluding every  thing  not  in  force  and  contuning  the 
whole  body  of  practical  law.  In  ▲.  d.  429,  nine  com- 
missioners were  appointed,  charged  with  the  task 
of  compiling,  first,  the  general  historical,  and  then, 
the  select  practical  code.  The  nine  named  were 
Antiochus,  ex-quaestor  and  praefect ;  another  Anti- 
ochus,  quaestor  palatii ;  Theodorus,  Eudicius,  Eu- 
sebius,  Joannes,  Comacon,  Eubulus,  and  Apelles. 
This  plan  was  not  carried  into  execution.  Theo- 
dosius changed  his  purpose,  and  contented  himself 
with  projecting  a  single  code,  which  should  contain 
imperial  constitutions  only,  without  admixture  of 
the  jus  civile  of  the  jurists,  or,  as  an  English  lawyer 
woidd  express  it,  which  should  exhibit  a  consolidft- 
tion  of  the  tkUutoryy  but  not  of  the  common  or  un- 
written law.  For  the  changed  plan  sixteen  com- 
missioners were  named  in  a.  d.  435,  who  were 
directed  to  dispose  chronologically  under  the  same 
title  those  constitutions,  or  parts  of  constitutions, 
which  were  connected  in  subject ;  and  were  em- 
powered to  remove  what  was  superfluous,  to  add 
what  was  necessary,  to  change  what  was  doubtful  by 
substituting  what  was  clear,  and  to  correct  what  was 
inconsistent.  The  sixteen  named  were  Antiochus, 
praefectorius  uid  consularis  ;  Eubulus,  Maximinns, 
Sperantius,  Martyrins,  Alipius,  Sebastianus,  Apol- 
IcNdorus,  Theodorus,  Oron,  Maximus,  Epigenius, 
Diodorus,  Procopius,  Erotius,  Neuterius.  It  will 
be  observed  that  only  three,  (namely,  Antiochus, 
Theodorus,  and  Eubulus)  who  belonged  to  the  first 
conmiission  were  nominated  upon  the  second. 
In  the  constitution  concerning  the  authority  of  the 
Theodosian  code,  eight  only  of  the  sixteen  named 
upon  the  second  commission  are  signalized  as  having 
been  actively  employed  in  the  composition  of  the 
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code.  These  eight  are  Antiochiu,  Matiimnmi 
Martyrius,  Sperantina,  Af^Uodoras,  Theodesu, 
Epigenius,  and  Proco{HQs.  (Cod.  Tbeod.  1,  tk.  U 
s.  5,  ib.  8.  6.  §  2  ;  Const  d»  Tkmd.  Cod.  Aw± 
$  7.)  [J.  T.  G.] 

DIODOHUS  {Ai£»mpos\  a  Greek  physida, 
who  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  befofe  tk 
first  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Pljar. 
(H.  N.  xxix.  39.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  n 
person  who  is  said  by  Galen  {de  Metk.  Med.  n.  1„ 
voL  X.  p.  142)  to  have  belonged  to  the  medial 
sect  of  the  Empirid,  and  whose  medkal  fanmkt 
he  seyeral  times  quotes.  {De  Coaq>o».  Mtdwm. 
tec  LoooSf  T.  3,  toL  xii.  p.  834 ;  x.  S,  toL  xm. 
p.  361.)  [W.A.a] 

DIODCRUS,  artists.  1.  A  silversodtk,  a 
whose  silvtt  image  of  a  dee|nng  satyr  that  '» ss 
epigram  by  Plato  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (jiasL 
Phm.  iv.  12,  248.)  The  idea  contained  in  tk 
epigram  is  applied  by  Pliny  to  a  similar  week  i< 
Stratonicus. 

2.  A  worthless  painter,  who  is  zidicakd  ia  n 
epigram.    {AtUk.  PaL  id.  2\Z.)  [P.  S.) 

DICDOTUS  (^i^Soros),  the  sod  of  Eocatts 
(possibly,  bat  not  nrobably,  the  flaz-aeUer  of  tbt 
name  who  is  said  to  have  preceded  Cleon  iBinflanwr 
with  the  Athenians),  is  only  known  as  the  solar 
who  in  the  two  discussions  on  the  ptmishmft  ts  be 
inflicted  on  Mytilene  (b.  c.  427),  took  the  most  fi> 
minent  part  against  Geon^  aaogninaiy  wBOm. 
(Thuc.  iii.  41.)  The  substance  c^  his  wpettk  « 
the  second  day  we  may  suppose  oundTcs  to  ksn 
inthehuigaageofThiicydides(iiL4*l — 4«).  Tse 
expressi<ms  of  his  opponent  lead  us  to  lake  hmkt 
one  of  the  rising  ckss  of  ;at>f<wM>innal  ocaton,  tfe 
earliest  produce  of  the  labours  of  the  Sophists.  If 
so,  he  is  a  singulariy  &voaiaUe  spedmes.  Of  ha 
eloquence  we  cannot  judge  ;  but  i4  in  other  paioUi 
Thucydides  represents  lum  fiurly,  be  oertaiBlj  m 
this  occasion  displayed  the  ingenoity  of  the  Sa^iitt> 
the  tact  of  the  practised  debater,  and  stmidiMi*  if 
view  of  the  statesman,  in  the  service  of  a  cbb» 
that  deserved  and  needed  them  all.  He  caatkaaiy 
shifts  the  aignment  from  the  justic*  to  the  ^a6ej 
of  the  measure.  Feelings  of  humanity  vse 
already  excited ;  the  peo|^  only  wished  a  jiA* 
fication  for  indulging  than.  This  he  find*  thai 
in  the  certainty  that  revolt  at  any  risk  wmH  W 
ventured ;  severities  oouM  not  check,  and  wtmtd 
surely  make  it  more  obstinately  penerend  k; 
and  in  the  exceeding  inexpediency  of  oiadraB^B^ 
by  indiscriminate  slaughter,  their  friokds,  the  de- 
mocratic party,  with  those  who  would  m  aay  ca« 
be  their  enemies, — a  suggestion  (wobahly,  st  thst 
time,  hi  from  obvious.  To  his  skUl  ve  sast  sr 
cribe  the  revocation  of  the  preceding  daj^  vnr 
in  Qeon^s  £svour,  and  the  preservation  of  3fy- 
tilene  from  massacre,  and  Athens  from  a  fns* 
crime.  (A.  H.  C] 

DIOa)OTUS  (Au»<rros)  L,  Kh^  oC  BMna. 
and  founder  of  the  Bactiian  moourehy,  whidk  ssa- 
tinned  to  subsist  under  a  Greek  dynasty  ler  aib««* 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Tins  prince  ss  «d 
as  his  successor  is  called  by  Justin,  TheodotM,  krt 
the  form  Diodotus,  which  oooors  in  Strsbe  (xL  f- 
515)  seems  to  have  been  that  used  by  Traf«s  Bn> 
peius  (Prol.  Trogi  Pompeii,  lib.  xlL),  is  af- 
firmed by  the  evidence  of  an  nniqae  goU  csa  mjm 
in  the  museum  at  Parisu  (See  WSsob,  Ariam^  p> 
219.) 

Both  the  period  and  dmimstincai  t£  tkt  ertr 
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bliihment  of  his  power  in  Bactria  are  yery  uncer- 
tain. It  seems  clear,  however,  that  he  was  at  first 
utnp  or  governor  of  that  province,  under  the 
Syrian  monarchy,  and  that  he  took  advantage  of 
his  sovereign's  being  engnged  in  wars  in  distant 
parts  of  his  domimons  to  declare  himself  inde- 
pendent. The  remote  and  secluded  position  of  his 
territories,  and  the  revolt  of  the  Parthians  under 
Arsaces,  almost  immediately  afterwards,  appear  to 
have  prevented  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Syrian  monarch  to  reduce  him  again  to  subjection. 
At  a  later  period,  when  Seleucus  Calliniais  under- 
took his  expedition  against  Parthia,  he  appears  to 
have  entered  into  alliance  with  Diodotus,  and  may 
perhaps  have  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of 
bis  sovereignty,  to  secure  his  co-operation  against 
Tiridates.  Diodotus,  however,  died  apparently  just 
about  this  time.  (Justin,  xli.  4;  Strab.  xi.  p.  515; 
compare  Wilson's  y|  riano,  pp.  215 — 219;  Droy sen's 
Hellenismus^  ii.  pp.  325,  412,  760 ;  Raoul  Rochette 
Journ.  des  SavanSy  Oct.  1835.) 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  the  revolt  of  Dio- 
dotus, it  appears  from  Strabo  and  Justin  to  have 
preceded  that  of  Arsaces  in  Parthia,  and  may  there- 
fore be  referred  with  much  probability  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II.  in  Syria,  b.  c 
261—246.  [See  Arsacrs,  p.  354,  a.]  The  date 
usually  received  is  256  B.  c,  but  any  such  precise 
determination  rests  only  on  mere  conjecture. 

Concerning  the  Bactrian  kings  in  general  see 
Bayer,  Historia  Rtgni  Graecorum  Badrianij  4to. 
Petrop.  1 738 ;  Lassen,  Zur  GexhichUs  der  GrUchia- 
cien  tatd  Indo-Siytischm  IConige  in  Baktrien^  8va 
Bonn,  1838  ;  Wilson's  Ariana  Antiquay  4to. 
Lond.  1841.  [E.H.B.] 

DICDOTUS  II.,  the  son  and  successor  of  the 
preceding,  is  called  by  Justin  Theodotus,  as  well 
as  his  &ther.  Afccording  to  that  author,  he  aban- 
doned his  father's  policy,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  king  of  Parthia,  Tiridates  by  which  he 
joined  him  against  Seleucus  Callinicus.  (Justin. 
xli.  4.)  The  total  defeat  of  the  Syrian  king  pro- 
bably secured  the  independence  of  Bactria,  as  well 
as  that  of  Parthia ;  but  we  know  nothing  more  of 
the  history  of  Diodotus.  The  commencement  of 
his  reign  may  be  dated  somewhere  about  240  b.  c. 
(Wilson's  Ariana,  p.  217.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DIO'DOTUS(Ai<J«oTos),  literary.  1.  Of  Ery- 
TURAK,  was,  according  to  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  434), 
the  author  of  i<piifitpiiifs  *AA«{c{»^pov,  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

2.  A  Greek  ORAMMARiAN,who,  according  to  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (ix.  15),  commented  on  the  writings 
of  Heracleitus. 

3.  A  Pbripatstic  philosopher,  of  Sidon,  is 
mentioned  only  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  757). 

4.  Snmamed  Pktroniur,  was  the  author  of 
Anthologumena  and  other  works.  He  is  often  re- 
ferred to  by  Pliny,  and  ia  the  same  as  the  physi- 
cian mentioned  below. 

5.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  who  lived  for  many 
years  at  Rome  in  the  house  of  Cicero,  who  had 
known  him  from  his  childhood,  and  always  enter- 
tained great  love  and  respect  for  him.  He  in- 
structed Cicero,  and  trained  and  exercised  his 
intellectual  powers,  especially  in  dialectics.  In  his 
later  years,  Diodotus  became  blind,  but  he  never- 
theless continued  to  occupy  himself  with  literary 
pursuits  and  with  teaching  geometry.  He  died  in 
Cicero's  house,  in  B.  c.  59,  and  left  to  hia  friend 
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a  property  of  about  100,000  sesterces.  (Cic  ad, 
FanL  ix.  4,  xiii.  16,  de  Nat  Dear,  I  3,  Brut,  90, 
Acad,  ii  36,  Tu$e.  v.  39,  ad  AtL  ii.  20.)      [L.  S.] 

DIO'DOTUS  (AutSoros),  artists.  1.  A  statu- 
ary, to  whom  Strabo  (ix.  p.  396,  c)  ascribes  the 
Rhamnusian  Nemesis  of  Aqoracritus.  There  is 
no  other  mention  of  him. 

2.  A  sculptor  of  Nicomedeia,  the  son  of  Boethus, 
made,  with  his  brother  Menodotus,  a  statue  of 
Hercules.  (Winckelmann,  IFcrfe,  vi.  p. 38.)  [P.S.J 

DIO'DOTUS  (AttJdoTor),  a  Greek  physician, 
who  is  called  by  Pliny  (//.  AT.  xx.  32)  Peiromus 
Diodotus^  though  it  ia  not  unlikely  that  (as  Fabri- 
cius  conjectures)  we  should  read  Feironius  et  Dio- 
dotu*^  as  Petronius  u  distinguished  from  Diodotus 
by  Dioscorides  (De  Mat.  Med.  praet  p.  2),  and 
S.  Epiphanius.  (Adv.  Haere*.  i.  1.  3,  p.  3,  ed. 
Colon.  1682.)  He  must  have  lived  some  time  in 
or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  wrote 
a  work  on  botany.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

DI'OGAS  (A«f7af),  an  iatrolipta  (see  Diet,  of 
Ant.  $,  v.),  who  lived  in  the  first  or  second  century 
after  Christ,  mentioned  by  Galen  (de  Compos.  Me- 
dicam.  $ec  Locoe^  viL  5,  voL  xli.  p.  104)  as  having 
used  a  medicine  of  Antonius  Musa.      [W.  A.  G] 

DIOGENEIA  (AioT^yfia),  the  name  of  two 
mythical  beings.  (Paus.  i.  38.  §  3 ;  Apollod.  iii. 
15'.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

DIO'GENES  {i^urfipfisy,  historical  1.  An 
AcARNANiAN.  When  Popillius  in  &  c.  170  went  as 
ambassador  to  the  Aetolians,  and  several  states- 
men were  of  opinion  that  Roman  garrisons  should 
be  stationed  in  Acamania,  Diogenes  opposed  their 
advice,  and  succeeded  in  inducing  Popillius  not  to 
send  any  soldiers  into  Acamania.  (Polyb.  xxviiL  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Archblaus,  the  general  of  Mithri- 
dates,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  which 
his  father  lost  against  Sulla.  (Appian,  MUhrid.  49.) 

3.  A  Carthaginian,  who  succeeded  Hasdrubal 
in  the  command  of  a  place  called  Nepheris,  in 
Africa,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Scipio  Africanos 
the  Younger,  who  however  left  Laelius  to  continue 
the  attack,  while  he  himself  marched  against  Car- 
thage.  However,  Scipio  soon  returned,  and  after 
a  siege  of  twenty-two  days,  the  place  was  taken : 
70,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been  killed  on 
that  spot,  and  this  victory  of  Scipio  was  the  first 
great  step  towards  the  taking  of  Carthage,  which 
bad  been  supplied  with  provisions  from  Nepheris. 
The  capture  of  the  place,  moreover,  broke  the  cou- 
rage of  the  Africans,  who  still  espoused  the  cause 
of  Carthage.  (Appian,  P«ii.  126.) 

4.  A  person  sent  by  Orofbrnbs,  together  with 
TimoUieus,  as  ambassador  to  Rome  inB.c.l61,to 
carry  to  Rome  a  golden  crown,  and  to  renew  the 
friendship  and  alliance  with  the  Romans.  The 
principal  object  of  the  ambassadors,  however,  was 
to  support  the  accusation  which  was  brought  against 
Ariarathes ;  and  Diogenes  and  his  coadjutor.  Mil- 
tiades,  succeeded  in  their  pkn,  and  lies  and  odum- 
nies  gained  the  victory,  as  there  was  no  one  t» 
undertake  the  defence  of  Ariarathes.  (Polyb» 
xxxiL  20.) 

5.  Praefect  of  Susiana  in  the  reign  of  Antio- 
chus the  Great.  During  the  rebellion  of  Molo  he 
defended  the  arx  of  Susa  while  the  city  itself  waa 
taken  by  the  rebel  Molo  ceased  pushing  his  con- 
quest further,  and  leaving  a  besieging  corps  behind 
him,  he  returned  to  Seleuceia.  When  the  insurrec- 
tion was  at  length  put  down  by  Antiochus,  Dio- 
genes obtained  uie  command  of  the  military  foroea 
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stationed  in  Media.  In  b.  c.  210,  when  Antiochas 
pursued  Anaces  11.  into  Hyrcania,  Diogenea  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  yanguard,  and  distin- 
guished himself  during  the  march.  (Polyb.  v.  46, 
48,  54,  X.  29,  30.)  [L.  S.] 

D10'GENES(AM>7^n?s),  literary.      1.  With 
the  praenomen  Antonius,  the  author  of  a  Greek 
■romance,  whom  some  critics  have  placed  soon  after 
the  time  of  Alexander,  while  others,  and  with 
more  probability,  have  placed  him  in  the  second  or 
third  century  after  Christ     His  age  was  unknown 
even  to  Photius,  who  has  preserved  (QxL  166)  an 
outline  of  his  romance.     It  consisted  of  twenty- 
four  books,  was  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 
about  travels,  and  bore  the  title  of  Td  Mp  BovAiyy 
dwurra.   (Corop.  Porphyr.  ViL  Pjftkag.  10.)     It  is 
highly  praised  by  Photius  for  Uie  clearness  and 
gracefulness  of  its  descriptions.    The  epitome  pre- 
served by  Photius  is  printed  also  in  the  **  Corpus 
Eroticorum  Graecorum,^  voL  i.  edited  by  Paasow. 
2.  Of  Apollonia.    See  below. 
8.  Sumamed  the  Babylonian,  a  Stoic  philoso- 
pher.    He  was  a  native  of  Selenceia  in  Babylonia, 
from  which  he  derived  his  sumapie  in  oi^r  to 
distinguish  him  from  other  philosophers  of  the 
name  of  Diogenes.    He  was  educated  at  Athens 
under  the  auspices  of  Chrysippus,  and  succeeded 
Zeno  of  Tarsus  as  the  head  of  the  Stoic  school  at 
Athens.    The  most  memorable  event  of  his  life  is 
the  part  he  took  in  the  embassy  which  the  Athe- 
nians sent  to  Rome  in  b.  a  155,  and  which  con- 
sisted of  the  three  philosophers,  Diogenes,  Came- 
ades,  and  Critolans.     These  three  philosophers, 
during  their  stay  at  Rome,  delivered  their  epideictic 
speeches  at  first  in  numerous  private  assemblies, 
and  afterwards  also    in  the  senate.      Diogenes 
pleased  his  audience  chiefly  by  his  sober  and  tem- 
perate mode  of  speaking.    (Gell.  vii.  14 ;   Cic. 
Acad.  ii.  45 ;  comp.  Carnkadxs  and  CRrroLAUS.) 
According  to  Lucian(A/acro&.  20),  Diogenes  died  at 
the  age  of  88 ;  and  as,  in  Cicero*s  Caio  M<yor  (7), 
Diogenes  is  spoken  of  as  deceased,  he  must  have 
died  previous  to  &  c.  151.  Diogenes,  who  is  called 
a  great  Stoic  {mafftims  et  gravii  Stotcus^  Cic.  de  Off, 
iii  12),  seems  to  have  dosely  followed  the  views 
of  his  master,  Chrysippus,  especially  on  subjects  of 
dialectics,  in  which  Diogenes  is  even  said  to  have 
instructed  CameadeSb    (Cic  Acad,  ii.  30,  <ie  OraL 
ii.  38.)     He  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
of  which,  however,  little  more  than  the  titles  is 
known.     1.  AioXcmic^  t^X*^*  (D>og*  Laert.  viL 
51.)    2.  On  Divination.  (Cic.  oEe /)it»n.  L  3,  ii  43.) 
S.  On  the  goddess  Athena,  whose  birth  he,  like 
Chrysippus,  explained  by  physiological  principles. 
(Cic  de  Not,  Dear,  L  15.)     4.  Of  pi  rov  r^r  ifn^x^s 
ih^/ioi'iicov.  (Galen.)    5.  IIcpl  ^yn$  (Diog.  Laert 
viL  55),  which  seems  to  have  treated  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  language.    6.  IIcpl  t^wtias,  or  on  aris- 
tocracy of  birth,  in  several  books.   (Athen.  iv.  p. 
168.)     7.  ncpi  v6fuiv,  likewise  in  several  books, 
the  first  of  which  is  quoted  in  Athenaeus  (xii.  p. 
526 ;  comp.  Cic.  deLeg.  iii.  5,  where  Dio  is  a  fidse 
reading  for  Diogenes),    There  are  several  passages 
in  Cicero  from  which  we  may  infer  that  Diogenes 
wrote  on  other  subjects  also,  such  as  on  Duty,  on 
the  Highest  Good,  and  the  like,  but  the  titles  of 
those  works  are  unknown.  (Cic  de  Of.  iii.  12,  13, 
2^y  dePm,  iii  10,  15 ;  comp.  C.  F.  Thiery,  Di»- 
mriatio  de  Diogene  Babglomoy  Lovanii,  1830,  p. 
17,  &C.,  and  Pars  poster,  p.  30,  &c) 
4.  The  Cynic  philosopher.    See  below. 
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There  were  two  other  Cynic  philoiepiMn  oftfai 
name,  one  in  the  reign  of  Vespasiaii  (Din  Gsnt 
xlvi.  15),  and  the  oUier  in  the  reagn  of  Jdba, 
who  praises  him  in  one  of  his  Epistles  (35,^411^ 

5.  OfCvZICUa.       [DlOGXNXANITS.] 

6.  The  author  of  a  wock  on  Pxr«ia,  of 
the  first  book  is  quoted  by  Qemens  of 
{Proir^  p.  19.)  It  is  anoertaia  whether  he  ii 
the  same  as  the  Diogenra  who  is  mentiaBcd  bf 
Parthenius  {^EruL  6)  as  the  anthor  of  a  wad  « 
Pallene. 

7.  Labrtius.    Seebdow. 

8.  OBNOMAU&    See  below. 

9.  A  Phoxnician,  a  Peripatetic  phSoaofho^ 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Simpliciiis.  (Said.«.& 
vpeo^cif.)  Whether  be  is  the  same  ai 
of  Abila  in  Phoenicia,  whom  Suidas  and 
Byaantius  («.  v.'AftAa)  call  a  distinguished  M^iiti 
cannot  be  ascertained. 

10.  A  Phrygian,  is  described  as  an  nthriiT, 
but  is  otherwise  unknown.  ( Aelian,  F.  £{1  E  31 ; 
comp.  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  Od.  iiL  381.) 

11.  Of  Ptolkmais  in  Egypt,  a  Stoic  pbbss- 
pher,  who  made  ethics  the  basis  of  hu  pyksofij. 
(Diog.  Laert  vii  41.) 

12.  Of  Rhod£8,  a  Greek  g'»»-— »«,  «hi 
used  to  hold  disputations  at  Rhodes  every 
day.  Tiberius  once  wanted  to  hear  kia  ;  I 
it  was  not  the  usual  day  for  disputing,  tlw 
marian  bade  him  come  again  oo  the  seresth  iaj. 
Afterwards  Diogenes  came  to  Rome,  and  when  he 
asked  permission  to  pay  his  homage,  the  cspenr 
did  not  admit  him,  but  requested  hii6  to  ocas 
again  after  the  kpse  of  seven  years.  (SaK.  Tier. 
32.) 

13.  Of  SiLBOcuA,  an  Epicnreaa  pMtoasphif, 
who  has  frequently  been  eonfounded  whk  Diiigiwi 
the  Babylonian,  who  was  likewise  a  native  ■£  Se- 
leuoeia.  He  lived  at  the  court  of  Syria,  ami  m 
terms  of  intimacy  with  king  Alexander,  the  s^p»> 
sititious  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes^  Bat  ht 
was  put  to  death  soon  after  the  [rrrsmtm  of 
chus  Theus,  in  b.  c.  1 42.  (Athen.  v.  ft  31 1.) 

14.  Of  SiCYON,  is  mentioned  by 
tins  (vL  81)  as  the  author  of  a 
nesus. 

15.  Of  Smyrna,  an  Ekatie  phPoiopfctr,  «%§ 
was  a  disciple  of  Metrudorm  and  Pntaj^Bsaa 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  L  p.  301.) 

16.  Of  Tarsus,  an  Epicniean  pliiViaiifihef,  «fe 
is  described  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  675)  aa  a 
clever  in  composing  extempore  tragedies,  fie 
the  author  of  several  works,  vhidi, 
lost  Among  than  are  mentioned  :  1. 
(rxoAoI,  whidi  was  probably  a  ooDectioB  of 
or  dissertations  on  philosophical  suhjectaL  (IMif. 
Laert  X.  26,  with  Menage's  note.)  2.  An 
ment  of  the  Ethics  of  Epicuiua  (#sitsi^ 
ico^pov  "^uniw  {"lynyiiTaMr),  of  iHuch 
LaerUus  (x.  118)  quotes  the  12th 
wonyrucMT  {VinviirM',  that  ia,  on 
which  he  endeavoured  to  solve,  and  wkk£ 
have  had  especial  reference  to  the  He 
(Diog.  Laert  vi  81.)  Further 
known  about  him,  though  Oassendi  {dm  P^J^iw, 
ii.  6)  represents  him  as  a  discipb  of  Dcaalrias  ^ 
Leconian. 

There  are  several  more  litoary  ffiMMi  ^  At 
name  of  Diooenes,  conoemiiw  iHm^  maAaa$  n 
known.  A  list  of  them  is  given  by  Hicry,  Lt. 
p.  97,  &c  (L.&J 
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DIO'OENES  APOLLONIA'TES  iAuy4wiit  6 
*AiroXAi»ridhn}f),  an  eminent  natural  philosopher, 
who  lired  in  the  fifth  century  b.  c.     He  wai  a 
native  of  ApoOonia  in  Crete,  his  &ther*s  name  was 
ApoUothemifl,  and  he  was  a  pupil  of  Anozimenes. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  eyents  of  lus  lifie,  except 
that  he  was  once  at  Athens,  and  there  got  into 
trouble  frmn  some  unknown  cause,  which  is  con- 
jectured to  hare  been  the  supposition  that  his  philo- 
sophical opinions  were  dangerous  to  the  religion  (tf 
the  state.     (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  §  57.)    He  wrote  a 
work  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  entitled  Iltpl  ^ij(rf«»f, 
**  On  Nature,**  which  consisted  of  at  least  two 
books,  and  in  which  he  appears  to  hare  treated  of 
physical  sdenoe  in  the  laimst  sense  of  the  words. 
Of  this  work  only  a  few  uort  fragments  remain, 
prrsenred  by  Aristotle,  Diogenes  Laertius,  and 
Simplicius.     The  longest  of  these  is  that  which  is 
inserted  by  Aristotle  in  the  third  book  of  his  His- 
tory of  Animals,  and  which  contains  an  interesting 
description  of  Uie  origin  and  distributbn  of  the 
Teins.    The  following  is  the  account  of  his  philoso- 
phical opinions  given  by  Diogenes  Laertius : — *^  He 
maintained  that  air  was  the  primal  element  oi  all 
things  ;    that  there  was  an  infinite  number  of 
worids,  and  an  infinite  void;  that  air,  densified 
and  rarified,  produced  the  different  members  of  the 
universe ;  that  nothing  was  produced  from  nothing, 
or  was  reduced  to  nothing ;   that  the  earth  was 
round,  supported  in  the  middle,  and  had  received 
its  shi^w  from  the  whiriing  round  of  the  warm 
vapours,  and  its  concretion  and  hardening  from 
eolid.**  The  last  paragraph,  which  is  extremely  ob- 
■cure  in  the  original,  has  been  translated  according 
to  Panierbeiter*B  explanation,  not  as  being  entirely 
satisfiKtory,  but  as  being  the  best  that  has  hitherto 
been  proposed.     Diogenes  also  imputed  to  air  an 
inteUMtutd  energy,  though  without  recognising  any 
distinction  between  mind  and  matter.    The  frag- 
inents  of  Diogenes  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished, with  those  of  Anaxagoras,  by  Schom,  Bonii, 
1829, 8vo ;  and  alone  by  Panserbeiter,  Lips.  1830, 
8vo,  with  a  copious  dissertation  on  his  philosophy. 
Farther  information  concerning  him  may  be  found 
in  Haries*s  edition  of  Fabricii,  BUtUoth,  Ortuoa,  vol. 
ii ;  Bayle*s  Diet.  HitLet  CriL;  Sehleiermacher, in 
the  Memoinof  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1815 ;  and 
in  thedifferentHistoriesof  Philosophy.  Some  notices 
of  his  date  by  Mr.  Clinton  are  given  in  an  article 
**0n  the  Early  Ionic  Philoeopher8,**in  the  first  vo- 
lame  of  the  PkUologioal  Mu$mm,     [  W.  A.  G.] 

DIO'OENES  (AioT^yns),  a  Ctnic  of  Sinope  in 
Ponttts,  bom  about  b.  &  412.  His  fother  was  a 
hanker  named  Icesiaa  or  Icetaa,  who  was  convicted 
of  some  swindling  transaction,  in  consequence  of 
which  Diogenes  quitted  Sinope  and  went  to  Athens. 
His  youth  is  said  to  have  been  spent  in  dissolute 
'^ctnvaganee ;  but  at  Athens  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  character  of  Antisthenea,  who  at 
first  drove  him  away,  as  he  did  all  othen  who 
offered  themselves  as  his  pupils.  [Anti8think&] 
Diogenes,  however,  could  not  be  prevented  from 
attending  him  even  by  blows,  but  told  him  that 
he  would  find  no  stick  hard  enough  to  keep  him 
away.  Antisthenes  at  last  relented,  and  his  pupil 
^'^^  plunged  into  the  moat  frantic  excesses  of 
^^istenty  and  moroseness,  and  into  practices  not 
^Uhe  those  of  the  modem  Trappists,  or  Indian 
Synmosophists.  In  summer  he  used  to  roll  in  hot 
*Biid,  and  in  winter  to  embrace  statues  covered 
with  snow ;  he  wore  coarse  clothing,  lived  on  the 
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Slainest  food,  and  sometimes  on  raw  meat  (comp. 
ulian,  Orat,  vi.),  slept  in  porticoes  or  in  the  street, 
and  finally,  according  to  the  common  story,  took 
up  his  residence  in  a  tub  belonging  to  the  Metroum, 
or  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods.  The  truth 
of  this  latter  tale  has,  however,  been  reasonably 
disputed.  The  chief  direct  authorities  for  it  are 
Seneca  (Ep,  99),  Lucian  {Q^omodo  Con$er.  Hut, 
iL  p.  364),  Diogenes  Laertius  (vi.  23),  and  the 
incidental  allusion  to  it  in  Juvenal  (xiv.  308,  &c.), 
who  says,  Aleanmier  tetta  vidU  in  ilia  9naffnum 
habikUoremf  and  Dolia  nudi  non  ardetU  Qfnid. 
Besides  these,  Aristophanes  {EquiL  789),  speaks 
of  the  Athenian  poor  as  living,  during  the  stress  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  ceUars,  tubs  (viOoicmus), 
and  similar  dwellings.  To  these  arguments  is  op- 
posed the  fisct,  that  Plutarch,  Arrian,  Cicero,  and 
Valerius  Maximus,  though  they  speak  of  Diogenes 
basking  in  the  sun,  do  not  allude  at  all  to  the 
tub;  but  more  particularly  that  Epictetus  (<^. 
Arrian,  iiL  24),  in  giving  a  long  and  careful  account 
of  his  mode  of  life,  says  noting  about  it.  The 
great  combatants  on  this  subject  in  modem  time* 
are,  against  the  tub,  Heumann  (AcL  Philonph.  voL 
ii.  p.  58),  and  for  it,  Hase,  whose  dissertation  ds 
Ddiari  HabiUUione  Diogetus  Qfnieit  was  published 
by  his  rivaL  (PaedL  vol.  i.  Mh*  iv.  p.  586.)  The 
story  of  the  tub  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Athenians 
voted  the  repair  of  this  earthenware  habitation 
when  it  was  broken  by  a  mischievous  urchin. 
Lucian,  in  telling  this  anecdote,  appeals  to  certain 
spurious  epistles,  fsUsely  attributed  to  Diogenes. 
In  spite  of  his  strange  eccentricities,  Diogenes  ap- 
pean  to  have  been  much  respected  at  Athens,  and 
to  have  been  privileged  to  rebuke  anything  of 
which  he  disapproved  with  the  utmost  possible 
licence  of  expression.  He  seems  to  have  ridiculed 
and  despised  all  intellectual  pursuits  which  did 
not  directly  and  obviously  tend  to  some  immediate 
practical  good.  He  abused  literary  men  for  read- 
ing about  the  evils  of  Ulysses,  and  neglecting  their 
own ;  musicians  for  stringing  the  lyre  harmoniously 
while  they  left  their  minds  discordant;  men  of 
science  for  troubling  themselves  about  the  moon 
and  stars,  while  they  neglected  what  lay  immedi- 
ately before  them  ;  oraton  for  learning  to  say 
what  was  right,  but  not  to  practise  it.  Various 
sarcastic  sayings  of  the  same  kind  are  handed 
down  as  his,  generally  shewing  that  unwise  con- 
tempt for  the  common  opinions  and  pursuits  of 
men,  which  is  so  unlikely  to  reform  them. 

The  removal  of  Diogenes  from  Athens  was  the 
result  of  a  voyage  to  Aegina,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  ship  was  taken  by  pirates,  and  Diogenes 
carried  to  Crete  to  be  sold  as  a  slave.  Here  when 
he  was  asked  what  business  he  understood,  he 
answered  ^  How  to  conunand  men,^  and  be  begged 
to  be  sold  to  some  one  who  needed  a  ruler.  Such 
a  purchaser  was  found  in  the  person  of  Xeniades 
of  Corinth,  over  whom  he  acquired  such  unbounded 
influence,  that  he  soon  received  from  him  his  free- 
dom, was  entrusted  with  the  care  of  his  children, 
and  passed  his  old  age  in  his  house.  During  his 
residence  among  them  his  celebrated  interview 
with  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  taken 
place.  The  conversation  between  them  is  reported 
to  have  hegan  by  the  king^s  saying,  **  I  am  Alex- 
ander the  Great,*^  to  which  the  philosopher  replied, 
**And  I  am  Diogenes  the  Cynic.**  Alexander 
then  asked  whether  he  could  oblige  him  in  any 
way,  and  received  no  answer  except  **  Yes,  you 
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can  stand  out  of  the  MmBhine.**  Considering,  how^ 
ever,  that  this  most  have  happened  soon  after 
Alexander's  accession,  and  before  his  Persian  ex- 
pedition, he  coald  not  have  called  himself  M^G^rra/, 
which  title  was  not  conferred  on  him  till  he  had 
gained  his  Eastern  victories,  after  which  he  never 
returned  to  Greece.     These  considerations,  with 
others,  are  sufficient  to  banish  this  anecdote,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  tub,  from  the  domain  of 
history;  and,  considering  what  rich  materials  so 
peculiar  a  person  as  Diogenes  must  have  afforded 
for  amusing  stories,  we  need  not  wonder  if  a  few 
have  come  down  to  us  of  somewhat  doubtful  genu- 
ineness.    We  are  told,  however,  that  Alexander 
admired  Diogenes  so  much  that  he  said,  **  If  I  were 
not  Alexander,  I  should  wish  to  be  Diogenes.** 
(Plut.  Alex,  c.  14.)     Some  say,  that  after  Dio- 
genes became  a  resident  at  Corinth,  he  still  spent 
every  winter  at  Athens,  and  he  is  also  accused 
of  various  scandalous  offences,  but  of  these  there 
is  no  proof;  and  the  whole  bearing  of  tradition 
about  him  shews  that,  though  a  strange  £uiatic, 
he  was  a  man  of  great  excellence  of  life,  and  pro- 
bably of  real  kindness,  since  Xeniades  compared 
his  arrival  to  the  entrance  of  a  good  genius  into 
his  house. 

With  regard  to  the  philosophy  of  Diogenes  there 
is  little  to  say,  as  he  was  utterly  without  any  sci- 
entific object  whatever.     His  system,  if  it  deserve 
the  name,   was   purely  practical,   and  consisted 
merely  in  teaching  men  to  dispense  with  the  sim- 
plest and  most  necessary  wants  (Diog.  Laert  vL 
70) ;  and  his  whole  style  of  teaching  was  a  kind 
of  caricature  upon  that  of  Socrates,  whom  he  imi- 
tated in  imparting  instruction  to  persons  whom  he 
casually  met,  and  with  a  still  more  supreme  con- 
tempt for  time,  place,  and  circumstances.     Hence 
he  was  sometimes  called  ^  the  mad  Socrates.**    He 
did  not  commit  his  opinions  to  writing,  and  there- 
fore those  attributed  to  him  cannot  be  certainly 
relied  on.    The  most  peculiar,  if  correctly  stated, 
was,  that  all  minds  are  air,  exactly  alike,  and  com- 
posed of  similar  particles,  but  that  in  the  irrational 
animals  and  in  idiots,  they  are  hindered  from  pro- 
perly developing  themselves  by  the  arrangement 
and  various  humours  of  their  bodies.   (Plut  Plae. 
Phil.  V.  20.)     This  resembles  the  Ionic  doctrine, 
and  has  been  referred  by  Brucker  (Hkt  Crit,  Phil. 
ii.  2.  1.  §  21)  to  Diogenes  of  Apollonia.      The 
statement  in  Suidas,  that  Diogenes  was  once  called 
Cleon,  is  probably  a  fiUse  r^ing  for  KiW.    He 
died  at  the  age  of  nearly  ninety,  B.  a  823,  in  the 
same  year  that  Epicurus  came  to  Athens  to  circu- 
late opinions  the  exact  opposite  to  his.     It  was 
also  the  year  of  Alexander's  death,  and  as  Plu- 
tarch tells  us  {Sympos.  viii.  717),  both  died  on  the 
same  day.     If  so,  this  was  probably  the  6th  of 
Thargelion.  (Clinton,  F,IL  vol  ii.;  Ritter,  OesA, 
der  Philosophies  vii.  1,  4.)  [G.  E.  L.  C] 

DIO'GENES  LAE'RTIUS(Aio>^i^j  SAadprm 
or  Aatprtt6s^  sometimes  also  Aa4prtos  Atoy4vris)s 
the  author  of  a  sort  of  history  of  philosophy,  which 
alone  has  brought  his  name  down  to  posterity. 
The  surname,  Laertius,  was  derived  according  to 
some  from  the  Roman  family  which  bore  the  cog- 
nomen Laertius,  and  one  of  the  members  of  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  patron  of  an  ancestor 
of  Diogenes.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  he  re- 
ceived it  from  the  town  of  Laerte  in  Cilicia,  which 
seems  to  have  been  his  native  place.  (Fabric.  BUd, 
Graec  v.  p.  564,  note).    A  modem  critic  (Ranke, 
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<fe£e>.^<Myei.  p.59,Ac61,Aa)  sujUKiiiidthii 
real  name  was  Diogenianna,  and  ikax  he  wu  tb 
same  as  the  Diogenianos  of  Cysacui,  who  is  sm- 
tioned  by  Suidas.     This  Mipposition  is  fioonded  a 
a  passage  of  Tsetses,  (CA«/LiiL61,)  in  which  IH»- 
genes  Laertius  is  mentioned  under  the  naaie  of  Db- 
genianus.  (Vossins,  de  Hist,   Graee.  pu  263v  «i 
Westermann.)     We  have  no  izifonnatioQ  whaiem 
respecting  his  life,  his  studies,  or  his  ^e.    Pli- 
tarch,  Sextns   Empiricns  and    .Satnmtnaa  aie  tk 
latest  writers  he  quotes,  and  be  aocordiogly  se«tt 
to  have  lived  towards  the  doae  of  the  seenMi  ces- 
tory  after  Christ     Others,  howevec,  tuiga  to  \m 
a  still  hiter  date,  and  phioe  him  in  the  tane  of  Alex- 
ander Sevems  and  his  eoooeasors,  or  even  as  hit 
as  the  time  of  Constantine.     His  wwk  cdqshIi  d 
ten  hook%\^6mxpot  fiUu^  in  PhoL  B^CU.  czii; 
^lA^o^s  larSpia  in  Steph.  Byz.,  ^•^•#T«r  fim 
in  Eustath)  and  is  called  in  MSS.  by  the  hmg  ok 
of  w§pl  /3W,   iifyftdrmp  iccU  dvo^tfe^^MBrar  nSr 
hf  inXoawpl^  ^i^oiaiaiwdmtw^     Aocosding  to  mm 
allusions  which  occor  in  it,   he  wrote   it  fcr  s 
lady  of  rank  (iii  47,  z.  29),  vho  occnpied  hatdf 
with  philosophy,  espedally  with  the  study  of  Pkto. 
According  to  some  this  lady  was  Arris,  the  ph&w- 
phical  friend  of  Galen  {Theriacitd  Pimm.  3),m4 
according  to  others  Julia  Domna,  the  wife  of  tk 
Emperor  Seveius.  (Menage,  Lead  Prootmu  p.  1 ; 
Th.  Reinesins,  For.  LaeL  iL  12.)     The  dedicatiss, 
however  and  the  prooemium  are  lost,  so  thst  a»- 
thing  can  be  said  with  certainty. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  as  follows :  He  he^ 
with  an  introduction  concerning  the  origia  aad  the 
earliest  hisUvy  of  philosophy,  in  which  he  rdmm$ 
the  opinion  of  those  who  did  not  seek  Car  the  iait 
beginnings  of  philosophy  in  Greece  itself;  bat  ammf 
the  barbarians.  He  then  divides  the  pfaflosspbv  «f 
the  Greeks  into  the  Ionic — which  ooiaaMices  miA 
Anaximander  and  ends  with  Cleitaixischvs,  C^yaif- 
pus,  and  Theophrastna— and  the  Italian, 
founded  by  Pythagoias,  ^nd  ends  with 
He  reckons  the  SomUic  sdiool,  with  its 
mifications,  as  a  part  of  the  I<mic  philosophy,  ti 
which  he  treats  in  the  first  seven  books.  TW 
Eleatics,  with  Hersdeitos  and  the  ^g**y^r% 
eluded  in  the  Italian  philosophy,  which 
the  eighth  and  ninth  books.  £|»ams  and  has  phi- 
losophy, lastly,  are  treated  of  in  the  tenth  boe^  wiih 
particular  minuteness,  which  has  led 
the  belief  that  Diogenes  himself  wai 

Considering  the  loos  of  aU  the 
prdiensive  works  of  the  ancients,  in  whick  the  his- 
tory of  philooq>hers  and  of  philoat^y 
either  as  a  whole  or  in  sepacste  poitiaDSk 
greatnumber  of  whidi  Diogenes  himself  had. 
him,  the  compilation  of  Diogenes  is  of 
value  to  us  as  a  source  of  inftmnation 
history  of  Greek  philosophy.    About  ivty 
on  the  lives  and  doctrines  of  the  Greek 

Ehers  are  mentioned  in  his  work,  and  as  ^ 
undred  and  eleven  authors  are  cited 
he  made  use  of.    His  worit  has  for 
been  the  foundation  of  most 
of  ancient  philosophy  ;  and  the  works  of 
and  Stanley,  as  &r  as  the  early  history  of 
sophy  is  concerned,  are  little  mere 
tions,  and  sometimes  amplificatioBs,  of 
Laertius.      The   work   of  Dioga 
rich  store  of  living  features,  whKh 
trate  the  private  life  of  the  Greeks. 
sidexaUe  number  of  fragments  of  wsdcs 
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lost  Montaigne  (Ettait^  ii  10)  therefore  jnstlj 
wished,  that  we  had  a  dosen  Laertinses,  or  that  his 
work  were  more  complete  and  better  arranged.  One 
mnst  indeed  confess,  that  he  made  bad  use  of  the 
enonnons  quantity  of  materials  which  he  had  at  his 
command  in  writing  his  work,  and  that  he  was  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  writing  a  history  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy. His  work  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  com- 
pilation of  the  most  heterogeneous,  and  often  di- 
rectly contradictory,  accounts,  put  together  without 
plan,  criticism,  or  connexion.  Eren  some  early 
scholars,  such  as  H.  Stephens,  considered  these  bio- 
graphies of  the  philosophers  to  be  anything  but 
worthy  of  the  philosophers.  His  object  evidently 
was  to  furnish  a  book  which  was  to  amuse  its  read- 
ers by  piquant  anecdotes,  for  he  had  no  conception 
of  the  value  and  dignity  of  philosophy,  or  of  the 
greatness  of  the  men  whose  lives  he  described.  The 
traces  of  carelessness  and  mistakes  are  very  nume- 
rous ;  much  in  the  work  is  confused,  and  there  is 
much  also  that  is  quite  absurd  ;  and  as  fiir  as  phi- 
losophy itself  is  concerned,  Diogenes  very  frequently 
did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about,  when  he 
abridged  the  theories  of  the  philosophers. 

The  love  of  scandal  and  anecdotes,  which  had 
arisen  from  petty  views  of  men  and  things,  at  a 
time  when  all  political  freedom  was  gone,  and 
among  a  people  which  had  become  demoralized, 
)iad  crept  into  literature  also,  and  such  ^mpila- 
tions  as  those  of  Phlegon,  Ptolemaeus  Chennus, 
Athenaeua,  Aelian,  and  Diogenes  Laertius  display 
this  taste  of  a  decaying  literature.  All  the  defects 
of  such  a  period,  however,  are  so  glaring  in  the 
work  of  Diogenes,  that  in  order  to  rescue  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  writer,  critics  have  had  recourse 
to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  present  work  is  a  muti- 
lated abridgment  of  the  original  production  of 
Diogenes.  (J.  G.  Schneider  in  F.  A.  Wolfs  Lit, 
AnaL  iiL  p.  227.)  Gualterus  Burlaeus,  who  lived 
at  the  close  of  the  13th  century,  wrote  a  work 
**  De  Vita  et  Moribus  Philosophonmif *^  in  which  he 
principally  used  Diogenes.  Now  Burlaeus  makes 
many  statements,  and  quotes  sayings  of  the  philo- 
sophers, which  seem  to  be  derived  from  no  other 
source  than  Diogenes,  and  yet  are  not  to  be  found 
in  our  present  text.  Burlaeus,  moreover,  gives  us 
several  valuable  various  readings,  a  better  order 
and  plan,  and  several  accounts  which  in  his  work 
are  minute  and  complete,  but  which  are  abridged  in 
Diogenes  in  a  manner  which  renders  them  unintel- 
ligiUe.  From  these  circumstances  Schneider  infers, 
that  Burlaeus  had  a  more  complete  copy  of  Dio- 
genes. But  the  hope  of  discovering  a  more  com- 
plete MS.  has  not  been  realized  as  yet. 

The  work  of  Di<^nes  became  first  known 
in  western  Europe  through  a  Latin  translation 
made  by  Ambrosius,  a  pupil  of  Chrysoloras,  which, 
however,  is  rather  a  free  paraphrase  than  a 
translation.  It  was  printed  after  Ambrosins*s  death. 
(Rome,  before  a.  d.  1475 ;  reprinted  Venice,  1475 ; 
Brixen,  1485 ;  Venice,  1493  ;  and  Antwerp,  1566.) 
Of  the  Greek  text  only  some  portions  were  then 
printed  in  the  editions  of  Aristotle,  Theophrastus, 
Plato^  and  Xenophon.  The  first  complete  edition 
is  that  of  Basel,  1533, 4to.,  ap.  Frobenium.  It  was 
followed  by  that  of  H.  Stephens,  with  notes, 
which,  however,  extend  only  to  the  ninth  book, 
Paris,  1 570,  and  of  Isaac  Qisaubon,  with  notes, 
1594.  Stephens's  edition,  with  the  addition  of 
Hesychins  Milesius,  de  VUa  lUugtr.  PhUon.  ap- 
peared again  at  Colon.  Allobrog.  1515.    Then  fol- 
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lowed  the  editions  of  Th.  Aldobnindinns  (Rome, 
1594,  fol.),  corrected  by  a  collation  of  new  MSS., 
and  of  J.  Pearson  with  a  new  Latin  translation 
(London,  1664,  fbl.),  which  contains  the  valuable 
commentary  of  Menage,  and  the  notes  of  the  earlier 
commentators.  All  these  editions  were  surpassed 
in  some  respects  by  that  of  Meibom  (Amsterd. 
1692,  2  vols.4to.),  but  the  text  is  here  treated  care- 
lessly, and  altered  by  conjectures.  This  edition  was 
badly  reprinted  in  the  editions  of  Longolius  (1739 
and  1 759),  in  which  only  the  preface  of  Longolius 
b  of  value.  The  best  modem  edition  is  that  of 
H.  G.  Hubner,  Leipzig,  2  vols.  8vo.  1828— 
1831.  The  text  is  here  greatly  improved,  and 
accompanied  by  short  critical  notes.  In  1831, 
the  commentaries  of  Menage,  Casaubon,  and 
others,  were  printed  in  2  vols.  8ro.  uniformly  with 
H'dbner^s  edition.  (Comp.  P.  Gassendi,  Atdmadv. 
in  X  librum  Diog.  La'irt.^  Lngdun.  1 649,  3  vols, 
fol.  3rd  edition,  Lugdcm.  1675 ;  I.  Bossius,  Comr 
metUaiiones  Latrikmae^  Rome,  1788, 4to. ;  S.  Bat- 
tier, Obaervat,  in  Diog.  Laert.  in  the  Mm,  ffelvet. 
XV.  p.  32,  &c  ;  Fabric  BiU,  Grace  ▼.  p.  564.) 

Diogenes  seems  to  have  taken  the  Usts  of  the 
writings  of  his  philosophers  from  Hermippus  and 
Alexandrian  authors.  (Stahr,  Aristot,  ii.  p.  68  ; 
Brandis,  in  the  Bkein,  Mut.  i.  3,  p.  249  ;  Tren- 
delenburg, ad  Aristot,  de  Anim.  p.  123.)  Besides 
the  work  on  Greek  philosophers,  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius also  composed  other  works,  to  which  he  him- 
self (ii.  65)  refers  with  the  words  tis  4p  dWois 
tifr^^KOfify,  The  epigrams,  many  of  which  are  in- 
terspersed in  his  biographies,  and  with  reference 
to  which  Tzetzes  (Chit,  iii.  61)  calls  him  an  epi- 
grammatic poet,  were  collected  in  a  separate  work, 
and  divided  into  several  books.  (Diog.  Laert  i. 
39,  63,  where  the  first  book  is  quoted.)  It  bore 
the  title  i)  irct/i/irrpor,  but,  unfortunately,  these 
poetical  attempts,  so  fiir  as  they  are  extant,  shew 
the  same  deficiencies  as  the  history  of  philosophy, 
and  the  vanity  with  which  he  quotes  them,  does 
not  give  us  a  favourable  notion  of  his  taste.  (G. 
H.  Klippel,  de  Diogcnis  LaertH  Vita^  Scriptii  atqve 
Auctoriiate,  Gottingen,  1831,  4to.)  [A.  S.] 

DIO'GENES  OENO'MAUS,  a  tragic  poet, 
who  is  said  to  have  begun  to  exhibit  at  Athens 
in  B.  c.  404.  Of  his  tragedies  only  a  few  titles  re- 
main, namely,  Bvitrrris,  *Ax«AA«wf,  *E\4yiit  'Hpo- 
kXtjSj  Mij^cia,  OlStwovs,  Xpdaiwwos,  2«/a^Ai7  ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  all  of  these,  except  the  last, 
are  ascribed  by  Diogenes  Laertius  to  Diogenes  the 
Cynic,  (vi.  80,  or  73.)  Others  ascribe  them  to 
Philiscus  of  Aegina,  a  friend  of  Diogenes  tlie  Cynic 
(Menagius,  ad  Diog.  La'crL  /.  c),  and  others  to 
Pasiphaon.  Melanthius  in  Plutarch  (deAud,Poet, 
4,  p.  41,  d.)  complains  of  the  obscurity  of  a  certain 
Diogenes.  Aelian  (V,  H.  iii.  30,  N.  A.  vi.  1) 
mentions  a  tragic  poet  Diogenes,  who  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  a  different  person  from  either  Diogenes 
the  Cynic  or  Diogenes  Oenomaus.  (Suid.  ».  v. ; 
Ath.  xiv.  p.  636,  a. ;  Fabric.  BiU,  Graec  ii. 
p.  295.)  [P.  S.] 

DIO'GENES  (Aioy4vris)y  a  Greek  physician 
who  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Celsus.  (De  Medic 
V.  19,  27,  pp.  90,  104.)  Some  of  his  medical  for- 
mulae are  preserved  by  Celsus  (/.c),  Galen  {de 
Compos.  Afedioam,  tec  Loeos^  iii  3,  vol  xii.  p.  686; 
ix.  7,  vol.  xiiL  p.  313),  and  Aetius  (i.  3.  109,  p. 
1 35).  He  is  probably  not  the  same  person  with  any 
of  the  other  individoals  of  this  name.    [W.  A.  G.] 
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DIO'OENES,  artists.  I.  A  painter  of  some 
note,  who  lired  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes.  (Plin.  xxxy.  11,  b.  40.  §  42.) 

2.  Of  Athens,  a  sculptor,  who  decorated  the 
Pantheon  of  Agrippa  with  some  Caryatids,  which 
were  greatly  admired,  and  with  statues  in  the  pe- 
diment, which  were  no  less  admirable,  but  which 
were  not  so  well  seen,  on  account  of  their  position. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  in  what  position 
the  Caryatids  stood.  Pliny  says,  **  m  oohtmnis.^ 
(Plin.  XXX vi.  5,  s.  4.  $  11.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOOENIA'NUS  (Auryci^fiai^f),  a  gnunma- 
rian  of  Cyzicus,  who  is  also  called  Diogenes 
(Suid.  «.  V.  Auo^riff),  whence  some  have  Tentured 
upon  the  conjecture,  that  he  is  the  same  person  as 
Diogenes  Laiirtius,  which  seems  to  be  supported 
by  the  fact,  that  Tzetces  {ChiL  iii.  61)  calls  the 
latter  Diogenianus ;  but  all  is  uncertain  and  mere 
conjecture.  Diogenianus  of  Cyiicus  is  called  by 
Snidas  the  author  of  works  on  the  seven  islands  of 
his  native  country,  on  the  alphabet,  on  poetry,  and 
other  subjects.  It  cannot  be  determined  whether 
the  Diogenianus  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Sympo$, 
viii.  1),  or  the  one  from  whom  Eusebius  (Praep, 
JBvang.  iv.  3;  corap.  Theodoret.  Tkercq),  z.  p.  138) 
quotes  a  fragment  on  the  futility  of  oracles,  is  the 
same  as  the  grammarian  of  Cyxicus  or  not.  (Bemr 
hardv,  ad  Smd,  I  p.  1378.)  [L.  S.] 

D  iOOE  N I  A'N  US  ( AioTf MiaM(f  or  Aio7«yiai^f ) 
of  Heracleia  on  the  Pontus,  a  distinguished  gram- 
marian, who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
Suidas  enumerates  the  following  works  of  his: 
1.  A^^fif  iratKrodairal  kot^  aroix^",  in  five  books, 
being  an  abridgement  of  the  Lexicon  of  Pamphilus. 
[Pamphilu&J  2.  An  Anthology  of  epigrams, 
r£p  Ztgrtfplmpos  hrtypanfUKrtnf  d»$6\oyioy;  and 
several  geographical  works.  Suidas  is  not  certain 
whether  he  was  a  native  of  the  Pontic  Heracleia, 
or  whether  he  was  not  the  same  person  as  the 
physician  Diogenianus  of  Heracleia  Albace  in  Caria. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  contents  or  arrangement 
of  his  Anthology.  His  Lexicon  seems  to  have 
been  much  ut/A  by  Suidas  and  Hesychius:  and 
indeed  some  suppose  the  Lexicon  of  Hesychius  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  taken  firom  that  of  Dio- 
genianus. A  portion  of  it  u  still  extant,  containing 
a  collection  of  proverbs,  under  the  title  Uapot/dat 
8iffu»8fif  ix  rijs  Lioiy^vuaniv  awaeymyris.  The 
work  is  in  alphabetical  order,  and  contains  775 
proverbs.  It  was  first  printed  by  Schottus,  with 
the  proverbs  of  Zenobius  and  Suidas,  in  his  mpot- 
/uai  'EWffrucaif  Antv.  1612,  4to.  Better  editions 
have  been  published  by  Oaisford,  in  his  Paroemio- 
prapki  Oraeei^  Oxon.  1836,  and  by  Leutsch  and 
Schneidewinn  in  their  Corput  Paroemiogr,  Oraec. 
There  are  passages  in  this  work,  which,  unless 
they  are  interpolations,  would  point  to  a  later  date 
than  that  assigned  by  Suidas.  (Fabric.  BibL  Oraee, 
w.  p.  109  ;  Jacobs,  Antk  Oraee,  vi  ProUg,  p.  xlvi.; 
Leutsch  and  Schneid.  Praef.  p.  xxvil)        [P.  S.] 

DIOGENIA'NUS,  FU'LVIUS,  a  consular 
under  Macrtnus  remarkable  for  his  imprudent  free- 
dom of  speech.  The  passage  in  Dion  Cassius 
which  contained  some  particulars  with  regard  to 
this  personage  is  extremely  defective.  He  may 
be  the  same  with  the  Fulvius  who  was  praefect  of 
the  city  when  Elagabalns  was  slain,  and  who  pe- 
rished in  the  massacre  which  followed  that  event. 
(Dion  Cass.  IxxviiL  36,  Ixxix.  21.)       [W.  R.] 

DIOGNETUS  (Ai^ynrrof).  L  Admiral  of  An- 
tiochns  the  Great,  was  commissioned,  in  b.  c.  222, 
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to  convey  to  Selenooa,  on  tlie  Tigris,  Ltofiee,tts 
intended  wife  of  Antiochos  and  ding^ter  of  ui^ 
dates  IV.,  king  of  Pontos.  ( Polybu  v.  43 ;  caiifu 
Clinton,  P.  H,  iil  pp.  315,  424.)  He  coibmbM 
the  fleet  of  Antiochus  in  his  war  with  Ptefeay  IV. 
(Philopator)  for  the  possession  of  Coele-Syfia,  lad 
did  him  go<Ki  and  efiiactaal  service.  (Pelyik.  v.  U, 
60,  62,  68—70.) 

2.  A  ^enl  of  the  Erythiean  forces  which  siU 
Mili|tusmawarwiththeNaxiana.  BeBageotmiii 
with  the  comnund  of  a  fort  for  the  anDopuce  d 
Naxos,  he  fell  in  love  with  Polycrita,  a  Naxiaa  |d- 
soner,  and  married  her.  Through  her  meaas  thi 
Naxiansbecamemastersof  thelrart  tnqaestie&  At 
the  capture  of  it  she  saved  her  husband^  fife,  hit 
died  herself  of  joy  at  the  honoors  heaped  on  her  hy 
her  countrymen.  There  are  other  editioits  if  the 
story,  varying  lightly  in  the  detaik.  (Pkt  db 
Mtd.  VirL  s.  v,  UoKimpini ;  PolyaesL  vii.  9S; 
Parthen.  EroL  9.) 

8.  A  man  who  measured  distances  in 
for  Alexander  the  Great,  and  wrote  a 
subject    He  is  mentioned  by  PKny  in 
with  Babton.  (PUn.  H.  N.  vi  17.)       \JL  1L\ 

DIOGNE'TUS,  artista.  1.  An  cBgiBeci:,  ^s 
aided  the  Rhodians  in  their  resastance  to  Denecriss 
Poliorcetes.  (Vitruv.  x.  21,  or  16.  §  3,  Schnddet.) 

2.  A  painter,  who  instructed  the  espenr  M. 
Antoninus  in  his  art.  (Gapiicdin.  Ajdam,  4,  sal 
Sahnasius^s  note.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOME'DE  (AiofnfSif),  a  dang^iter  of  Phssh* 
of  Lemnos,  was  bebved  by  Ach^ea.  (Hea.  tL 
ix.  665 ;  Enstath.  ad  Horn.  p.  596,  and  IMcL  Cnc 
ii.  19,  where  her  name  appean  in  the  poetical  fans 
of  Aio/Aii3cia.)  There  are  three  otlMr  mythiol 
beings  of  this  name.  (ApoHod.  in.  10.  $  3  ;  Hy- 
gin.  Fab.  97  ;  comp.  Dxion.)  [L.  S.] 

DIOME'DES  (Aio/<^3i9f).  I.  A  son  of  Tydm 
and  DeTpyle,  the  husband  of  Aegialeia,  aad  ^ 
successor  of  Adrastus  in  the  kingdom  ^  Ai^a^ 
though  he  was  descended  finooi  an  AeCofian  fHulf. 
(ApoUod.  L  8.  §  5,  &C.)  The  HoBserie  tndiiMB 
about  him  is  as  foUows : — His  fisther  Tydeas  M 
in  the  expedition  against  Thebes,  while 
was  yet  a  boy  {IL  vi  222) ;  bat  he 
wards  was  one  of  the  Epigoni  who  took 
iv.  405 ;  comp.  Pans.  ii.  20.  $  4.) 
to  Troy  with  Sthenelns  and  ~ 
with  him  in  eighty  ships 
Tiryns,  Hermione,  Asine, 
daimiB,  Aegina,  and  Maaea.  (ii  559^  kx.) 
army  of  the  Greeks  before  Troy,  INaoBed 
next  to  Achilles,  the  bravest  among  the 
and,  like  Achilles  and  Odyasena,  \m  esjoTiBd  ^ 
special  protection  of  Athena,  who  ansistnd 
all  dangerous  moments,  (v.  826,  vi  90;  : 
xi.  312;  comp.  Viig.  Am,  i  96.)  He 
with  the  most  distingnished  amo^  tke 
such  as  Hector  and  Ameiaa  (viii  110, 
310,  &c),  and  even  with  the  f^ods  who 
the  cause  of  the  Trojans.  He  th«B 
Aphrodite,  and  drove  htf  frosa  the  6eld  of 
335,  440),  and  Ares  himself  was  lik< 
by  him.  (v.  837.)  Di<Hnede» 
Pandareus,  whom,  however,  he 
with  many  other  Trojans,  (v.  97,  &c.) 
attack  of  the  Trojans  on  the  QredL  <ma^ 
Odysseus  offered  a  bnve  resistazice,  bst 
was  wounded  and  retomed  to  the  diipo.  (i 
&c)  He  wore  a  cairaas  made  by  HcyliaeeaHk  i<* 
sometimes  also  a  fion^ls  ikiiL  (viiL  195,  z.  177.) 
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At  the  funeral  games  of  Patroclm  he  conquered  in 
the  chariot-race,  and  received  a  woman  and  a  tri- 
pod as  his  prixe.  (xxiii,  373,  &c.)  He  also  con- 
quered the  Tebmonian  Ajax  in  single  combat, 
and  won  the  sword  whidi  Achilles  had  offered  as 
the  prize,  (xxiii  811,  &c)  He  is  described  in 
the  niad  in  general  as  brave  in  war  and  wise  in 
conncil  (iz.  53),  in  battle  forioos  like  a  mountain 
torrent,  and  the  tenor  of  the  Trojans,  whom  he 
chases  before  him,  as  a  lion  chases  goats.  (▼.  67, 
xL  382.)  He  is  strong  like  a  god  (v.  884),  and 
the  Trojan  women  during  their  sacrifice  to  Athena 
pray  to  her  to  break  his  spear  and  to  make  him 
&IL  (vi  306.)  He  himself  knows  no  fear,  and 
refuses  his  consent  when  Agamemnon  proposes  to 
take  to  flight,  and  he  declares  that,  if  all  flee,  he 
and  his  friend  Sthenelus  will  staj  and  fight  till 
Troy  shall  M.  (iz.  32,  Ac,  comp.  Til  398,  riiL 
151;  Philostr. /far.  4.) 

The  stoiy  of  Diomedes,  like  those  of  other  heroes 
of  the  Trojan  time,  has  received  various  additions 
and  embelUshments  firom  the  hands  of  later  writers, 
of  which  we  shall  notice  the  principal  ones.  After  the 
expedition  of  the  Epigoni  he  is  mentioned  among  the 
suiton  of  Helen  (Hygin.  Fab,  81 ;  ApoUod.  ilL  10. 
j  8),  and  his  love  of  Helen  induced  him  to  join 
the  Greeks  in  their  expedition  against  Troy  with 
30  ships.    (Hygin.  Fab,  97.)    Being  a  relative  of 
Thenites,  who  was  shun  by  Achilles,  he  did  not 
permit  the  body  of  the  Amiueon  Penthesileia  to  be 
honourably  buried,  but  dragged  her  by  the  feet 
into  the  river  Scamander.  f  Tzets.  ad  L^oopk,  993 ; 
Diet.  Cret  iv.  3.)    Philoctetes  was  persuaded  by 
Diomedes  and  Odysseus  to  join  the  Greeks  against 
Troy.  (Soph.  PhOocL  570,  &c ;  Hygin.  Fab,  102.) 
Diomedes  conspired  with  Odysseus  against  Palar 
medes,  and  under  the  pretence  of  having  discovered 
a  hidden  treasure,  they  let  him  down  into  a  well 
and  there  stoned  him  to  death,  f  Diet.  Cret.  iL  15 ; 
comp.  Pans.  z.  31.  §  1.)     After  the  death  of 
Paris,  Diomedes  and  Odysseus  were  sent  into  the 
city  of  Troy  to  negotiate  for  peace  (Diet.  Cret  v. 
4),  but  he  was  a&rwards  one  of  the  Greeks  con- 
cealed in  the  wooden  horse.    (Hygin.  Fab,  108.) 
When  he  and  Odysseus  had  arrived  in  the  arx  ojf 
Troy  by  a  subterraneous  passage,  they  slew  the 
guards  and  carried  away  the  palladium  ( Virg.  Am, 
ii.  163),  as  it  was  believed  that  Ilium  could  not  be 
taken  so  long  as  the  palladinm  was  within  its 
wallsL     When,  during  tiie  night,  the  two  heroes 
'were  returning  to  the  camp  wi^  their  precious 
booty,  and  (Mysseus  was  walking  behind  him, 
Diomedes  law  by  the  shadow  of  his  companion 
that  he  was  drawing  his  sword  in  order  to  kill 
him,  and  thus  to  secure  to  himsdf  alone  the  honour 
of  having  taken  the  palladium.    Diomedes,  how- 
ever, turned  round,  seized  the  sword  of  Odysseus, 
tied  his  hands,  and  thus  drove  him  along  before 
him  to  the  camp.    (Eustath.  ad  Horn,  pi.  822.) 
I>iomedes,  according  to  some,  carried  the  palladium 
vrith    him  to  Aigos,  where   it   remained  until 
Ergiaeus,  one  of  his  descendants,  took  it  away  with 
the  aasMtance  of  the  Laconian  Leagrus,  who  oon- 
rejed  it  to  Sparta.  (Plut  QmmL  ChraM,  48.)  Ao- 
sarding  to  others,  IMomedes  was  robbed  of  the 
nalladiimi  by  Demophon  in  Attica,  where  he  land- 
ed one  night  on  his  return  from  Troy,  without 
knovring  where  he  was.    (Pans.  ii.  28.  §  9.)    A 
:liird  tradition  stated,  that  Diomedes  restored  the 
jalladinm  and  the  remains  of  Anchises  to  Aeneias, 
>ecanBc  he  was  informed  by  an  onde,  that  he 
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should  be  exposed  to  unceasing  suflerings  unless  he 
restored  the  sacred  image  to  the  Trojans.  (Serv. 
ad  Am,  ii  166,  iil  407,  iv.  427,  v.  81.) 

On  his  return  from  Troy,  he  had  Vka  other 
heroes  to  vaSkx  much  firom  the  enmity  of  Aphro- 
dite, but  Athena  still  continued  to  protect  him. 
He  was  first  thrown  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of 
Lyda,  where  he  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  Ares  by 
king  Lycus ;  but  Callirrfaoe,  the  king^S  daughter, 
took  pity  upon  him,  and  assisted  him  in  escaping. 
(Phit  ParaU,  Or,  d  Rom.  23.)  On  his  arrival  in 
Aigos  he  met  with  an  evil  reception  which  had 
beoi  prepared  for  him  either  by  Aphrodite  or 
Nauphus,  for  his  wife  Aegialeia  was  living  in  adul- 
tery with  Hippolytus,  or  according  to  others,  with 
Cometes  or  C^lldbarus.  (Diet.  Cret  vi.  2 ;  Tsetz. 
ad  Ljfoopk,  609 ;  Serv.  ad  Am,  viii.  9.)  He  there- 
fore quitted  Ar;|^  either  of  his  own  accord,  or  he 
was  expelled  by  the  adulteren  (Txets.  ad  Life, 
602),  and  went  to  Aetolia.  His  going  to  Aetolia 
and  the  subsequent  reooverr  of  Argos  are  placed  in 
some  traditions  immediately  after  the  war  of  the 
Ejrigoni,  and  Diomedes  is  said  to  have  gone  with 
Alcmaeon  to  assist  his  gnmdfiither  Oeneus  in  Aeto- 
lia against  his  enemies.  During  the  absence  of 
Diomedes,  Agamemnon  took  possession  of  Aigos  ; 
but  when  the  expedition  against  Troy  was  rescuved 
upon,  Agamemnon  firom  fear  invited  Diomedes  and 
Alcniaeon  back  to  Argos,  and  asked  them  to  take 
part  in  the  projected  expedition.  Diomedes  alone 
accepted  the  proposal,  and  thus  recovered  Argos. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  32o,  z.  p.  462 ;  comp.  Hvgin.  FfA, 
175 ;  ApoUod.  i.  8.  $  6  ;  Pans.  ii.  25.  $  2.)  Accord- 
ing to  another  set  of  traditions,  Diomedes  did  not 
go  to  Aetolia  till  after  his  return  from  Troy,  when 
e  was  ezpelled  firom  Argos,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
went  first  to  Corinth ;  but  being  informed  there  of 
the  distress  of  Oeneus,  he  hastened  to  Aetolia  to 
assist  him.  Diomedes  conquered  and  slew  the 
enemies  of  his  grandfether,  and  then  took  up  his 
residence  in  Aetolia.  (Diet.  Cret.  vL  2.)  Other 
writen  make  him  attempt  to  return  to  Argos,  but 
on  his  way  home  a  storm  threw  him  on  ue  coast 
of  Daunia  in  Italy.  Daunus,  the  king  of  the 
country,  received  him  kindly,  and  solicited  his 
assistance  in  a  war  against  the  Messapians.  He 
promised  in  return  to  give  him  a  tract  of  land  and 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  Euippe.  Diomedes  de- 
feated the  Messapians,  and  distributed  their  terri- 
tory among  the  Dorians  who  had  accompanied  him 
In  Italy  Diomedes  gave  up  his  hostility  against  the 
Trojans,  and  even  assisted  them  against  Tumus. 
(Pans.  L  11;  Serv.  ad  Am,  viiL  9.)  He  died  in 
Daunia  at  an  advanced  age,  and  was  buried  in  one 
of  the  islands  off  cape  Garganus,  which  were  called 
after  him  the  Diomedean  ishmds.  Subsequently, 
when  Daunus  too  had  died,  the  Dorians  were  con- 
quered by  the  lUyrians,  but  were  metamorphosed 
by  Zeus  into  birds.  (Anton.  Lib.  37 ;  comp.  Txetx. 
ad  L^  602,  618.)  According  to  Tsetses,  Dio- 
medes was  murdered  by  Daunus,  whereas  according 
to  othera  he  returned  to  Argos,  or  disappeared  in 
one  of  the  Diomedean  islands,  or  in  the  country  of 
the  HenetL  (Strab.  vi.  p.  284.)  A  number  of 
towns  in  the  eastern  part  of  Italy,  such  as  Bene- 
ventum,  Aequumtuticum,  Argos  Hippion  (after- 
wards Argyripa  or  Arpi),  Venusia  or  Aphro- 
disia,  Canusium,  Venafrum,  Sahipia,  Spina,  Sipus, 
Oargannm,  and  Bmndnsium,  were  believed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Diomedes.  (Serv.  ad  Am, 
viii.  9,  zl  246 ;  Strab.  vi.  pp.  283,  284 ;  Plin. 
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H.  N,  iii.  20 ;  Justin,  zii«  2.)  Tbe  worship  and 
•ervioe  of  gods  and  heroes  was  spread  by  Diomedes 
&r  and  wide :  in  and  near  Argos  he  caiued  temples 
of  Athena  to  be  built  (Plut.  dc  Mum.  18 ;  Paus. 
ii.  24.  $  2) ;  his  armour  was  preserved  in  a  temple 
of  Athena  at  Luceria  in  Apulia,  and  a  gold  chain 
of  his  was  shewn  in  a  temple  of  Artemu  in  Feuce- 
tia.  At  Troezene  he  had  founded  a  temple  of  ApoUo 
Epibaterios,  and  instituted  the  Pythian  games 
there.  He  himself  was  subsequently  worsfipped 
as  a  dirine  being,  especially  in  Italy,  where  statues 
of  him  existed  at  Argyripa,  Metapontnm,  Thurii, 
and  other  places.  (SchoL  ad  Phid.  Nem,  x.  12; 
Scykz,  P»ipL  p.  6 ;  con^>.  Sirab.  t.  p.  214,  &c.) 

There  are  traces  in  Greece  also  of  the  worship 
of  Diomedes,  for  it  is  said  that  he  was  pUused 
among  the  gods  together  with  the  Dioscuri, 
and  that  Athena  conferred  upon  him  the  immor- 
tality which  had  been  intended  for  his  fether 
Tydeus.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Diomedes 
is  an  ancient  Pelanian  name  of  some  divini^,  who 
was  afterwards  confounded  with  the  hero  Diomedes, 
.so  that  the  worship  of  the  god  was  transferred  to 
the  hero.  (Bockh,  ExpUeaL  ad  Pmd.  Nm.  x. 
p.  463.)  Diomedes  was  represented  in  a  painting 
on  the  acropolis  of  Athens  in  the  act  of  carrying 
away  the  Palladium  from  Troy  (Pans.  i.  22.  §  6^ 
and  Polygnotus  had  painted  him  in  the  Lesche  at 
Delphi  (x.  25.  §  2,  10.  §  2.)  Comp.Brandstater, 
Die  CfetdL  des  AetoL  Lcmd,  p.  76,  &c 

2.  A  son  of  the  great  Diomedes  by  Euippe,  the 
daughter  of  Dannns.    (Anton.  Lib.  37.) 

8.  A  son  of  Ares  and  Cyrene,  was  king  of  the 
Bistones  in  Thrace,  and  was  killed  by  Hendes  on 
account  of  his  mares,  which  he  fed  with  human 
flesh.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  8 ;  Diod.  iv.  15 ;  Serr. 
adAem,nbQ,)  Hyginus  (FoA.  250)  calls  him  a 
son  of  Atlas  by  his  own  daughter  Astoria.   [L.  S.] 

DIOME'DES  (Aioftif^),  a  Greek  grsmmaiian, 
who  wrote  a  commentary  or  scholia  on  the  gnun- 
mar  of  Dionysius  Thrax,  of  which  a  few  fragments 
are  still  extant  (Villoison,  Aneod,  pp.  99,  126, 
17*2,  183,  186;  Bekker,  Ameod,  il)  He  seems 
also  to  have  written  on  Homer,  for  an  opinion  of 
his  on  Homer  is  refuted  by  the  Venetian  Scholiast 
on  Homer  (oi  lU  ii.  252).  [L.  S.] 

DIOMEtDES,  the  author  of  a  grammatical  trear 
tise  **  De  Oratione  et  Partibus  (>rationis  et  Vario 
Genere  Metrorum  libri  II L**  We  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  his  history,  but  since  he  is  frequently 
quoted  by  Priscian  (s.^.  lib.  ix.  pp.  861,  870,  lib. 
X.  879,  889,  892),  he  must  have  lived  before  the 
commencement  of  the  6th  century.  The  work  is 
dedicated  to  a  certain  Athanasius,  of  whom  we 
know  nothing  whatsoever.  It  is  remarked  else- 
where [Chausius],  that  a  dose  correqxmdence 
may  be  detected  between  the  above  work  and 
many  passages  in  the  Institntiones  Grammaticae 
of  Charisius,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
Maximus  Victorinus. 

Diomedes  was  first  published  in  a  collection  of 
Latin  Grammarians  printed  at  Venice  by  Nic. 
Jenson,  about  1476.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Grammaticae  Latinae  Auctores  Antiqui  of  Puts- 
chius,  4to.  Hanov.  1605,  pp.  17(^—527.  For  cri- 
tical emendations,  consult  SeioppuUf  SutpecL  LeoL 
and  Bemens^  CoUedanea  LUterarioj  Leyden,  1815. 
See  also  Osann,  Beiirajfe  xmr  Grieek,  tr.  RHirn,  Lit, 
Gi^adL  ii.  p.  331.  [W.R.] 

DIOME'DES,  ST.  (Aiofi^ins),  a  phyncian, 
saint,  and  martyr,  was  born  at  Tarsus  m  Cilida, 
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of  Christian  parents.    He  lived  al  l^rsu  fct  tase 

time,  and  practised  as  a  physidao,  but  sfrcnnrii 

removed  to  Nicaea  in  Bithyiua«  where  he  em^ 

nued  till  his  death.   We  are  told  that  he  pacbM^ 

with  great  success,  and  used  to  endeanMr, 

ever  he  had  an  opportunity,  to  eonvcft  hk 

to  Christianity.    For  his  eflforts  in  this  cmiss  k 

was  ordered  to  be  broogfat  before  the 

detian,  who  at  that  tame  happenfd  to  be  at  Ki 

medeia  in  Bithynia,  but  died  oa  ~ 

about  the  beginning  of  the  foforth  eeabny  sAs 

Christ.     A  ehnreh  was   bnilt    at  Ciiaaiaa<isii 

pie   in   his   honour  by   Constantine  the  (baa, 

which  was  afterwards  adorned  and  b—utifiwl  hf 

the  emperor  Basil  I.  in  the  ninth  centory.    Hs  ii 

commemorated  by  the  Romish  and  Oveek  chvda 

on  the  16th  of  August.     {Acta  SaaA; 

Nommdator  Satuiormm  Prcft 

Carpsovius,  dt  Medids  ab  Bcchrin  pn 

biiis;  MemUog.  Graeeomm.)  fW.  A.  a] 

DICXMEDON  (A40^i^3oir), 
mander  during  the  Peloponn 
eariy  in  the  campaign  of  b.  a  412,  the  &rt  ste 
the  Syracusan  disaster,  with  a  sii|^^  oC  H  sh^ 
for  the  defoice  of  Ionia.  Chios  and  IfiistM  w« 
already  in  revolt,  and  the  Quans  piiwiirtf 
proceeded  to  attempt  its  eztensaoa  to  hekm. 
Diomedouy  who  had  captured  on  his  first  aotiil 
four  Chian  ships,  was  soon  after  joined  by  Um 
with  ten  from  Athena,  and  the  two 
with  a  squadron  of  25  ships  now  sailed  iar 
They  recovered  Mytilene  at  anee,  drfcatiag  Ae 
Chiui  detachment  in  the  harbour ;  and  by  tbs 
blow  were  enabled  to  drive  ont  the  frntaq  mi. 
secure  the  whole  island,  a  service  ti  t^  hag^ 
importance.  They  also  regained 
from  Lesbos  and  Uie  neighbouing 
a  successful  warfere  i^gainst  CluoSb  (Thac  m. 
19-^24.)  In  this  service  it  aeems  l&dy  tibtj 
were  permanently  engaged  until  the  oecHiaa,  a 
the  following  winter,  when  we  fiad  &«■•  sa  ihr 
recommendatifm  of  Peisander,  who  with  hk  tSm^- 
chical  friends  was  then  woridng  for  the  ntm  d 
Aldbiades,  placed  in  the  chief  ocanaaiidef^  fort 
at  Samoa,  superseding  Phiyaichaa  and  SuiWMfc< 
After  acting  against  Rhodes,  now  in  rmh,  ihiy 
remained,  apparently,  during  the  period  af  iaadia 
at  the  commencement  cS  the  seaann  of  m.  c.  411* 
subordinate  to  Peisander,  then  ai 
to  he  had  trusted  them :  their 
been  perhaps  the  result  of  their 
tioos  in  Lesbos  and  Chioa,  and  of  a 
party-matters :  perhaps  they  had  joiaod  in  Us  ^m 
for  the  sake  of  the  recall  of  Alribsadoe,  ad  tm 
that  this  project  was  given  upi,  they  diw 
saw  moreover,  as  practical  men,  that  the 
of  democracy  would  be  the 
to  Sparta :  Thunrdidea  saTa  thai  thty 
fluenoed  by  the  honours  ttey 
democracy.  For  whatever 
Peisander^s  dqiartnre,  entered  into 
with  Thxasybolns  and  ThnsyUoa* 
under  their  direction,  cmahed  the 

rtcy  among  the  Samiana,  aad  osi 
government  of  the  Four  Huadnd 
lished  in  Athens,  ndsed  the  standard  of 
dentdemocracy  in  the  all^y,  and 
(viiL  54,  55, 73.) 

Henceforth  for  some  tiaie  they  ant 
though  they  pretty  certainly 
manders  of  the  centre  in  the  battle  af 
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and  dorfaig  tlie  wbole  period  of  tlie  conflMiKl  of  Al- 
cifaiadM  wore  probebrjr  in  aetrre  eerrioe.  When 
after  the  battle  of  Notinm,  b.  c.  407,  he  was  dia- 
gxaoed,  they  were  among  the  ten  geneiala  appointed 
in  his  room.  Diomedon  in  this  command  was 
onplojed  at  a  distance  from  the  main  fleet ;  and 
when  OalUcratidaf  chased  Conon  into  Mytilene,  on 
the  infiDrmation,  perhaps,  of  the  galley  which  made 
its  escape  to  the  Hellespont,  he  sailed  for  Lesbos, 
and  lost  10  ont  of  12  ships  in  attempting  to 
ym  Ids  besieged  colkagne.  In  the  subsequent 
glorioas  Tictory  of  Arginnsae,  he  was  among  the 
coounandera.  So  was  he  also  among  those  unbippy 
six  who  returned  to  Athens  and  fell  victims  to  Uie 
mysterious  intiigues  of  the  oligarchical  party  and 
the  wild  credulity  of  the  people.  It  was  m  bis 
behalf  and  that  of  Perides,  that  his  friend  Eurypto- 
Ismos  made  the  attempt,  so  nearly  suocessfril,  to 
nut  off  the  triaL  Aocordbg  to  the  account  given 
m  his  speech,  Diomedon,  after  the  engagement, 
when  the  commanders  met,  had  given  tiie  advice 
to  form  in  single  file  and  pick  up  the  castaways ; 
and  after  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus  had  been 
prevented  br  the  storm  from  eflfbeting  their  com- 
mission to  the  same  purpose,  he  with  Pericles  had 
dissuaded  his  coWeagnes  from  naming  those  officers 
and  this  commission  in  their  despatch,  for  fear  of 
their  incnninff  the  displeasure  wnich  thus  in  the 
end  £dl  on  the  generals  themselves.  (Xenoph. 
HHLIS.  §  16,  6.  §§  22,  29,  7.  §§  1, 16,  17, 
29.)  Diodorus,  who  hitherto  had  not  mentioned 
his  name,  here  relates  that  Diomedon,  a  man  of 
great  military  skill,  and  distinguished  for  justice 
and  other  virtues,  when  sentmce  had  been  passed 
and  he  and  the  rest  were  now  to  be  led  to  execu- 
tien,  came  forward  and  bade  the  people  be  mindful 
to  peribrm,  as  he  and  his  colleagues  could  not,  the 
vowB  which  before  the  engagement  they  had  made 
to  the  gods.    (Diod.  ziu.  102.)  [A.H.a] 

DICyMILUS  (Ai^/uXot),  an  Andrian  refrigee, 
probably  of  military  reputation,  placed  by  the  Sy- 
racnsans  at  the  head  of  a  focce  of  600  picked  men 
in  the  spring  of  b.  c  414.  He  fell  in  the  first  ex- 
ercise of  his  command,  when  the  Athenians  made 
their  landing  at  Epipolae,  in  endeavouring  to  dis- 
lodge them  firom  Enryelna.  (Thnc  vl96.)  [A.  H.C.] 

DI'OMUS  (Aio^f),  a  son  of  Colyttus,  a  fii- 
vonrite  and  attendant  tii  Heraclec,  from  whom  the 
Attic  demos  of  Diomeia  was  believed  to  have  deriv- 
ed ita  name.  (Steph.  Byi.  t.  tw.  Kwoaapyts^ 
At6fnituu)  [L.  S.] 

DrOMUS  (Aio/iof),  a  Sicilian  shepherd,  who 
is  «ud  to  have  invented  bncoUc  poetry,  and  was 
mentioned  as  such  in  two  poems  of  Epicharmus. 
(Atlien.  xiv.  p.  619.)  [L.  S.] 

DION,  a  kmg  in  Laconia  and  husband  of  Iphi- 
tea,  the  daughter  of  Prognans.  Apollo,  who  had 
been  kindly  received  hy  Iphitea,  rewarded  her  by 
conferring  upon  her  three  daughters,  Orphe,  Lyco, 
and  Carya,  the  gift  of  prophecy,  on  condition,  how- 
ever, that  they  should  not  betrav  the  gods  nor 
search  af^  forbidden  thingt.  Afterwards  Diony- 
sns  also  came  to  the  house  of  Dion ;  he  was  not 
only  well  received,  Uke  Apollo,  but  won  the  love 
of  Uarya,  and  therefore  soon  paid  Dion  a  second 
visit,  inider  the  pretext  of  consecrating  a  temple, 
which  the  king  had  erected  to  him.  Orphe  and 
Jjjcth,  however,  guarded  their  sister,  and  when 
Dionysus  had  reminded  them,  in  vain,  of  the  com- 
mand of  Apdlo,  they  were  sebed  with  raging  mad- 
and  having  gone  to  the  heighta  of  Taygetus, 
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they  were  metamorphosed  into  rocks.    Caiya,  the 
beloved  of  Dionysus,  was  changed  into  a  nut  tree, 
and  the  Lacedaemonians,  on  being  infbnned  of  it  by 
Artemis,  dedicated  a  temple  to  Artemis  Caryatis. 
(Serv.  ad  Vhy,  .fiW.  viii.  30 ;  Cabvatw.)  [L.  S.] 
DION  (AU«y),  a  Syracusan,  son  of  Hipparinus. 
His  fother  had  been  firom  the  first  a  constant 
friend  and  supporter  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  who 
had  subsequently  married  his  daughter  Ariito- 
mache.      These  dreumstances  natuirally  brought 
Dion  into  friendly  rekttions  with  Dionysius,  and 
the  Utter  having  conceived  a  hioh  opinion  of  his 
character   and   abilities,    treated  him  with  the 
greatest  distinction,  and  employed  him  in  many 
services  of  the  utmost  trust  and  confidence.  Among 
othen  he  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians, by  whom  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
distinction.   (Pint  Diom^  3—5 ;  Corn.  Nep.  Dioa, 
1.)    Dion  also  married,  during  the  lifetime  of  her 
fiiUier,  Arete,  the  daughter  of  Dionysius  by  Ari»* 
tomache.    Of  this  close  connexion  and  fiivour  with 
the  tyrant  he  seems  to  have  availed  himself  to 
amass  great  wealth,  so  that  on  the  death  of  Diony- 
sms  he  offered  to  equip  and  maintain  50  triremes 
at  his  own  cost  to  assist  in  the  war  against  Car- 
thage.   (Plut  Dioih  6.)    He  made  no  opposition 
to  the  succession  of  the  younger  Dionysius  to  all 
his  fiUher^B  power,  but  his  near  rekttionship  to  the 
sons  of  the  Utter  by  his  wife  Axistomache,  as  well 
as  his  dangerous  pre-eminence  in  wealth  and  in- 
fluence, rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  and 
jealousy  to  the  youthful  tyrant,  to  whom  he  also 
made    himself   personally    disagreeable    by    the 
austerity  of  his  manners.    Dion  appears  to  have 
been  naturally  a  man  of  a  proud  and  stem  charac- 
ter, and  having  become  an  ardent  disciple  of  PUto 
when  that  phiUsopher  visited  Syracuie  in  the  reign 
of  the  elder  Dionysius,  Le  carried  to  excess  ^e 
austerity  of  a  philosopher,  and  riewed  with  undis- 
guised contempt  the  debaucheries  and  dissolute 
pleasures  of  his  nephew.     From  these  he  endea- 
voured to  withdraw  him  by  persuading  him  to 
invite  PUto  a  second  time  to  Syracuse  ;  but  the 
philosopher,  though  received  at  first  with  the  ut* 
most  distinction,  fiiiled  in  obtaining  a  permanent 
hold  on  the  mind  of  Dionysius  ;  and  the  intrigues 
of  the  opposite  party,  headed  by  Philistns,  were 
successful  in  procuring  the  banishment  of  Dion. 
(Plut.  DioH^  7-14 ;  Com.  Nep.  Dion,  3,  4 ;  Diod. 
xvi.  6.^     The  circumstances  attending  this  are 
variously  reported,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  at 
firet  merely  an  honourabU  exile,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  receive  the  produce  of  his  vast  wealth. 
According  to  Plutarch,  he  retired  to  Athens  where 
he  lived  in  habitual  intercourse  with  PUto  and  his 
disdples,  at  times  also  visiting  the  other  cities  of 
Greece,   and  diipUying  his  magnificence  on  all 
public  occasions.     But  Plato  having  fiuled  in  pro- 
coring  his  recall  (for  which  purpose  he  had  a  third 
time  visited  Syracuse),  and  Dionysius  having  at 
length  confiscated  his  property  and  compelled  his 
wife  to  marry  another  penon,  he  finally  determined 
on  attempting  the  expulrion  of  the  tyrant  by  force. 
(Plut  Diomy  15—21 ;  Psead.-PUt  ^pid.  6 ;  but 
compare  Diod.  xvL  6.) 

His  knowledge  of  the  general  unpopulari^  of 
Dionysius  uid  the  disaflection  of  his  subjects 
encouraged  him  to  undertake  this  with  forces 
apparently  very  insufficient.  Very  few  of  the 
numerous  S]rracusan  exiles  then  in  Greece  could 
be  indooed  to  join  lum,  and  he  sailed  firom  Zacyn- 
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thas  with  only  two  merchant  ships  and  less  than 
1000  mercenary  troops.  The  absence  of  Dionysius 
and  of  his  chief  supporter  Philistus,  who  were 
both  in  Italy  at  the  time,  &youied  his  oiterprise  ; 
he  landed  at  Minoa  in  the  Carthaginian  territory, 
and  being  speedily  joined  by  ToliuiteerB  from  iSl 
parts,  advanced  without  opposition  to  Syracose, 
which  he  entered  in  triumph,  the  whole  dty  being 
abandoned  by  the  forces  of  Dionysius,  except  the 
citadel  on  the  island.  (Died.  xri.  9,  10 ;  Pint. 
DioHy  22 — ^28.)  Dion  and  his  brother  Megades 
were  now  appointed  by  the  Syracusans  generals-in- 
chie£^  and  they  procetBded  to  invest  uie  citadeL 
Dionysius  meanwhile  returned,  but  having  failed 
in  a  sally  from  the  island,  his  overtures  for  peace 
being  rejected,  and  Philistus,  on  whom  he  mainly 
depended,  having  been  defeated  and  slain  in  a  seft- 
fight,  he  determined  to  quit  the  city,  and  sailed 
away  to  Italy,  leaving  his  son  Apollocrates  with  a 
mercenary  force  in  chiuge  of  the  atadeL  (&  c.  356.) 
But  dissensions  now  broke  out  among  the  be- 
siegers :  Heradeides,  who  had  Utely  arrived  from 
the  Peloponnese  with  a  reinforcement  of  triremes, 
and  had  been  appointed  commander  of  the  Syra- 
cusan  fleet,  sought  to  undermine  the  power  of 
Dion ;  and  the  latter,  whose  mercenary  troops  were 
discontented  for  want  of  pay,  wididrew  with  them 
to  Leontini.  The  disasters  of  the  Syracusans, 
however,  arising  from  the  incapadty  of  their  new 
leaders,  soon  1^  to  the  recall  of  Dion,  who  was 
appointed  sole  general  autocrator.  Not  long  after, 
Apollocrates  was  compelled  by  fomine  to  surren- 
der the  citadel.  (Died,  xvi  11—13,  16—20; 
Plut.  Dkm,  29—50.) 

Dion  was  now  sole  master  of  Syracuse :  whether 
he  intended,  as  he  was  accused  by  his  enemies,  to 
retain  the  sovereign  power  in  his  own  hands,  or  to 
establish  an  oligarchy  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Corinthians,  as  asserted  by  Plutarch,  we  have  no 
means  of  judging ;  but  hu  government  seems  to 
have  been  virtually  despotic  enough.  He  caused 
his  chief  opponent,  Heradeides,  to  be  put  to  death, 
and  confiscated  the  property  of  his  adversaries; 
but  these  measures  only  aggravated  the  discontent, 
which  seems  to  have  spread  even  to  his  own  im- 
mediate followers.  One  of  them,  Callippus,  an 
Athenian  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Greece, 
was  induced  by  his  increasing  unpopularity  to  form 
a  conspiracy  against  him,  and  having  gained  over 
some  of  his  Zacvnthian  guards,  caused  him  to  be 
assassinated  in  his  own  house,  b.  c.  353.  (Pint 
Dumb,  52—57 ;  Com.  Nep.  Dkm^  6—9 ;  Died, 
xvi.  31.)  According  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  he  was 
about  55  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  character  of 
Dion  has  been  immoderatdy  praiaed  by  some  an- 
cient writen,  especially  by  PlutarcL  It  IS  admitted 
even  by  his  admirers  that  he  was  a  man  of  a  harsh 
and  un3rielding  disposition,  qualities  whidi  would 
easily  degenerate  into  despotism  when  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  affiurs.  Even  if  he  was 
sincere  in  the  first  instance  in  his  intention  of  re- 
storing liberty  to  Syracuse,  he  seems  to  have  af^ 
wards  abandoned  the  idea,  and  there  can  be  litUe 
doubt  that  the  complaints  of  the  people,  that  they 
had  only  exchanged  one  tyrant  for  another,  were 
well  founded.  (Plutarch,  Dion ;  comp.  TimoL  e, 
P.  Aetna.  2 ;  Athen.  xi.  p.  508,  e.)     [£.  H.  Btf 

piON(Aiw),  1.  Of  Alexandria,  an  Academic 
philosopher  and  a  friend  of  Antiochus.  He  was 
sent  by  his  fellow-citizens  as  ambassador  to  Rome,  | 
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to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  their  kinf  ,  Ptokay 
Auletes.  On  his  arrival  at  Reme  he  was  paiipwd 
by  the  king^s  secret  agents,  and  the  sUwig^  m- 
pidon  of  the  murder  fell  opaa  M.  Carting  (Ck. 
Aead,iY.4^proQ»eL  10,21;  Stiabu  xvil  pw  7K.) 

2.  Of  Alexandria,  apparently  a  writer  on  |n- 
verbs,  who  is  mentioned  by  Zenofaiaa  (t.  54) 
Apostolins.  (xix.  24 ;  comp.  Said.  «.  e.  W 
yp^ ;   Apostol.  xv.  3;    Sold.  t.  v.  «iW  'H^«Mi; 
Schneidewin,  Corp.  Paroemiogr.  L  pp>.  119,  lH) 

3.  Of  Chios,  a  flute  player,  who  is  said  to  Ibk 
been  the  first  who  played  the  Bsfirhit  wfmA»  m 
the  flute.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  63&)  It  ssav  be  iksi 
he  is  the  same  as  Dion,  the  mtKam^ak,  whs  ii 
mentioned  by  Vana  {Pragnu  p.  198,  ed.  Bnsi) 

4.  Of  Colophon,  is  mentioned  by  VairD  (dr  £ 
A  i.  1),  ColumeDa  (i.  1),  and  Pliny  nag  ^ 
Greek  initen  on  ag^icultoie  ;  tmt  be  is  stkirwiM 
unknown. 

5.  Of  Halesa  in  ^cOy.  Tbrongh  tkebvsvtf 
Q.  Metellus,  he  obtained  the  ^*^««"**  fianchig  ad 
the  name  of  Q.  Metellus  Dion.  Hie  soa  W  s 
large  fortune  IdEt  him,  which  incited  the  wntaat  of 
Verres,  who  annoyed  him  in  varions  wi^  ad 
robbed  him  of  his  property.  Dion  is  dasoiM  « 
a  very  honest  and  trustworthy  man.  (Oc  m  ftn. 
i.  10,  ii.  7,  8.)" 

6.  Of  Pergamus,  is  mentioned  aa  ^  aeeasff  rf 
Pdemocrates.  (Cic.  pro  Place*  30.)  A  fe»  wmt 
persons  of  the  name  of  Dion  are  fiiwwifn*-^  ^ 
Beimarus.  {De  ViL,&e^  CMmiDiom.%%)  [L.S.] 

DION  CA'SSIUS  COCCEIA'NUS,  tkeo^ 
brated  historian  of  Rome.  He  pnfaaUydnnd 
the  gentile  name  of  Cassiua  from  one  of  Us  sm» 
tors,  who,  on  reodving  the  Roman  ft'""^'**,  hal 
been  adopted  into  the  Cassia  gena ;  for  kk  teko; 
Casttus  Apronianus,  had  alieodj  bona  iL  Hesp- 
pears  to  have  adopted  the  cognomen  of 
from  Dion  ChryMstomas  Cocoeianas,  tike 
who,  according  to  Rnmama,  wna  his 
on  his  mother^  ode.  Dion  G 
as  he  is  more  commonly  called  Diosi 
bom,  about  a.  d.  155,  at  Nicaen  in  Bithjaia.  Bt 
was  educated  vrith  great  can,  and  waa  taaasi  m 
the  rhetorical  schoob  of  the  time,  and  in  tke  mkf 
of  the  dasncal  writers  of  ancient  Ofeeca. 
the  completion  of  his  litemy  stodiea,  be 
to  have  accompanied  his  fisther  to  Cilie 
he  had  the  administration,  and  afker  his 
death,  about  a.  o.  180,  he  went  to  Besne ;  s»  te 
he  arrived  there  either  in  the  \uX  jtmr  of  ^  Mfs 
of  M.  AureHna,  or  in  the  first  of  that  of  < 
He  had  then  attained  the  aenalonalngcof ' 
five,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  st  ~ 
tor;  but  he  did  not  obtain  any 
Commodus,  except  the  aedileship  and 
and  it  was  not  tiU  a.  d.  193,  in  the 
nax,  that  he  gained  the  ofike  of  i 
the  thirteen  years  of  the  leign  of 
Casttus  remained  at  Romei,  and  devoted  Us  na 
partly  to  pleading  in  the  eoorts 
asMsting  his  friends,  and  partly  in 
rials  for  a  history  ofCon]nodia,of  vhoeeacttsssfe 
was  a  constant  eye-witneas.  After  thefol  «f  i^ 
emperor,  Dion,  with  the  other 
the  devation  <^  Pertinax,  a.  &.  l^\ 
friend,  and  who  immediatdy 
pnietorship,  which  however  he  did 
till  the  year  following,  the  first  of  the : 
mius  Severus.  Daring  the  shoct 
Dion  Caautts  enjoyed  the  empcfor'a 
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oondneted  Kimself  on  all  oocaiums  as  an  npriglit 
ind  Tirtoous  man.    The  accession  of  Septimius 
SeTenis  raised  great  hopes  in  Dion  of  being  farther 
prmnoted;  but  these  hopes  were  not  realised,  not- 
withstan^ng  the  &Tonr  which  Serems  shewed  him 
m  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  SeTems,  Dion  wrote  a  work  on  the  dreams 
and  prodigies  which  had  announced  the  elevation 
of  this  emperor,  and  which  he  presented  to  Sevems, 
who  thanked  him  for  it  in  a  lonff  epistle.    The 
night  after  he  had  received  this  epistle,  Dion  was 
csUed  upon  in  a  dream  to  write  the  history  of  his 
own  time,  which  induced  him  to  work  oat  the  ma- 
terials he  had  already  collected  lor  a  history  of 
Connnodns.    A  snnilar  dream  or  vision  afterwards 
led  him  to  write  the  history  of  Septimius  Sevems 
and  Oaracalla.    When  the  history  of  Conmodus 
was  completed,  Dion  read  it  to  the  emperor,  who 
received  it  with  so  much  approbation,  that  Dion 
was  encouraged  to  write  a  history  of  Rome  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  to  insert  in  it  what  he  had 
already  written  about  the  rtign  of  Commodos. 
The  next  ten  years,  therefore,  were  spent  in  mak- 
ing the  preparatory  studies  and  collecting  materials, 
and  twelve  years  more,  during  the  greater  part  of 
which  he  lif«d  in  quiet  retirement  at  Capua,  were 
employed  in  composing  the  work.   It  was  nis  inten- 
tion to  carry  the  history  at  fiir  down  as  possible,  and 
to  add  an  account  of  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  suc- 
ceeding Sevens,  so  fiur  as  he  might  witness  them. 
Reimarus  eonceivea  that  Dion  b^^  collectmg  his 
materials  in  A.  a  201,  and  that  after  the  death  of 
Sevems,  in  ▲.  d.  211,  he  commenced  the  composi- 
tion of  his  woric,  which  would  thus  have  neen 
completed  in  a.  d.  222. 

Tae  reason  why  Sevems  did  not  promote  Dion 
is  probably  owing  to  the  elnperor^B  change  of  opi- 
nion pespecting  Commodus ;  for,  during  the  latter 
part  of  hit  reign,  he  admired  Commodus  at  much 
IS  he  had  before  detested  him ;  and  what  Dion  had 
sritten  about  him  coold  not  be  satisfiKtory  to  an 
idmirer  of  the  tyrant.  Dion  thus  remained  in 
Italy  for  many  years,  without  any  new  dignity 
wing  conferred  upon  him.  In  the  reign  of  Caia- 
aUa  it  became  customary  for  a  select  number  of 
enatori  to  accompany  the  emperor  in  his  expedi- 
ions  and  travels,  and  Dion  was  one  of  tnem. 
le  bitterij  complains  of  having  been  com- 
lelled  in  consequence  to  n>end  immense  sums  of 
loney,  and  not  only  to  witness  the  tyrant*s  dit- 
raceftil  conduct,  but  to  some  extent  to  be  an 
ocompHce  in  it.  In  the  company  of  the  emperor, 
Hon  that  visited  Nicomedeia;  but  he  does  not 
ppear  to,  have  gone  any  further ;  for  of  the 
ibseqoent  events  in  Asia  and  Egypt  he  does  not 
leak  aa  an  eye-witness,  but  only  appeab  to  re- 
irta.  Macrinus,  however,  appears  to  have  again 
died  him  to  Ana,  and  to  have  entrusted  to  him 
le  administration  of  the  free  cities  of  Peigamus 
id  Smyrna,  which  had  shortly  before  revolted, 
ion  went  to  this  post  about  a.  d.  218,  and  seems 
hare  remained  there  for  about  three  years,  on 
count  of  the  various  points  which  had  to  be  set- 
^  At  the  expiration  of  his  office,  however,  he 
i  not  return  to  Rome,  but  went  to  Nicaea  in 
ithynia.  On  his  arrival  there  he  was  taken  ill. 
It  notvrithstanding  was  raised,  during  his  ab- 
nce,  to  the  considship,  either  a.  d.  219  or  220. 
Iiu>r  this  he  obtained  the  proconsulship  of  Africa, 
licfa,  however,  cannot  have  been  eariier  than 
D.  224.     After  his  return  to  Italy,  he  was  sent. 
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in  A.  D.  226,  as  legate  to  Dahnatia,  and  th/e  year 
after  to  Pannonia.  In  the  ktter  province  he  re- 
stored strict  discipline  among  the  troops;  and  on  his 
return  to  Rome,  the  praetorians  began  to  fiear  lest 
he  should  use  his  influence  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
fering with  their  conduct  likewise,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  this,  they  demanded  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander Sevems  to  put  him  to  death.  But  the  em- 
peror not  only  disregarded  their  clamour,  but  raised 
Dion,  A.  D.  229,  to  his  second  consulship,  in  which 
Alexander  himself  was  his  colleague.  Alexander 
also  conferred  other  distinctions  upon  him,  and 
undertook  out  of  his  own  purse  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses which  the  dignity  of  consul  demanded  of 
Dion.  However,  as  Dion  could  not  fieel  safe  at 
Rome  under  these  circumstances,  the  emperor  re- 
quested him  to  take  up  his  residence  somewhere  in 
Italy  at  a  distance  from  the  dty.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  his  consulship,  Dion  returned  to  Rome,  and 
spent  some  time  with  the  emperor  in  Campania ; 
but  he  appears  at  length  to  have  become  tired  of 
the  precarious  life  at  Rome,  and  under  the  pretext 
of  sufieiing  fimn  a  bad  foot,  he  asked  and  obtained 
permission  to  return  to  his  native  place,  and  there 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet  retire- 
ment. At  Nicaea  Dion  completed  his  history,  and 
there  he  also  died.  The  time  of  his  death  is  un- 
known. Respecting  his  femily  nothing  is  recorded, 
except  that  m  two  passages  he  just  mentions  his 
wife  and  children ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  Dion 
Cassius  whom  we  find  consul  in  a.  n.  291  was  a 
grandson  of  our  historian.  The  account  we  have 
here  given  of  the  life  of  Dion  Cassius  is  derived 
from  scattered  passages  of  his  own  work,  and  from 
a  short  article  in  Smdas. 

The  following  list  contains  the  works  which  are 
attributed  by  the  ancients  to  Dion  Cassius :  1 .  The 
work  on  dreams  and  prodigies,  which  we  men- 
tioned above,  is  lost.  Dion  had  probably  written 
it  only  to  please  the  emperor,  and  he  seems  after^ 
wards  to  have  regretted  its  publication ;  for,  al- 
though he  is  otherwise  rather  credulous  and  fond 
of  relating  prodigies,  yet  in  his  histonr  he  mentions 
those  which  have  reference  to  Septimius  Sevems 
only  very  cursorily.  2.  The  history  of  the  reign  of 
Commodus,  which  he  afterwards  incorporated  in 
his  history  of  Rome.  3.  On  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Tnjan.  This  work  is  mentioned  only  by 
Suidas;  and,  if  it  really  was  a  distinct  work, 
the  substance  of  it  was  incorporated  in  his  Roman 
history.  4.  A  history  of  Persia  is  likewise  men- 
tioned only  by  Suidas,  but  is  probably  a  mistake, 
and  Suidas  confounds  Dion  with  Deinon,  who  is 
known  to  have  written  a  work  on  Persia.  5.  *Ev^ 
Sio,  that  is,  Itineraries,  is  mentioned  by  Suidas ; 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  was  a  work  of 
Dion  Cassius,  or  of  his  grandfether,  Dion  Chrysos- 
tomus,  whose  extensive  travels  may  have  led  him 
to  write  such  a  work.  6.  A  life  of  Arrian  is 
altogether  unknown,  except  through  the  mention 
of  Suidas.  7.  Getica  is  attributed  to  Dion  Cassius 
by  Suidas,  Jomandes,  and  Freculphus;  while 
firom  Philostratus  (  ViL  Soph,  i  7)  we  might  infer, 
that  Dion  Chrysostomus  was  its  author.  8.  The 
History  of  Rome  {*Vwfiauefi  hropia)^  the  great 
work  of  Dion  Cassius,  consbted  of  80  books,  and 
was  further  divided  into  decads,  like  Livy^s  Roman 
history.  It  embraced  the  whole  history  of  Rome 
fnm  the  earliest  times,  that  is,  from  the  landing  of 
Aeneas  in  Italy  down  to  a.  d.  229,  the  year  in 
which  Dion  quitted  Italy  and  returned  to  Nicaea. 
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The  exceipta,  which  A.  Mai  has  pnbliihed  from  a 
Vatican  MSw,  and  which  belonged  to  a  work  contain- 
ing the  hifttofy  from  the  time  of  Valerian  down  to 
the  time  of  Conttantine  the  Ozeat,  bear  indeed  the 
name  of  Dion  Caasiua,  but  are  in  all  probability 
taken  from  the  work  of  a  Christian  writer,  who 
continued  the  work  of  Dion,  and  A.  Mai  is  in- 
clined to  think  that  this  continoation  was  the  work 
of  Joannes  Antiocbenus.  Dion  Cassins  himself 
(IxxiL  18)  intimates,  that  he  treated  the  history  of 
republican  Rome  briefly,  bat  that  he  endeaToured 
to  give  a  more  minute  and  detailed  aoeoimt  of 
those  eyents  of  which  he  had  himself  been  an  eye- 
witness. Unfortonately,  only  a  oomparativdy 
small  portion  of  this  woik  has  come  down  to  ns 
entire.  Of  the  first  twenty-four  books  we  possess 
only  iragments»  and  the  Exoerpta,  which  Ursiniis, 
Valesins,  and  A.  Mai  have  soocessivdy  piiblished 
from  the  collections  made  by  the  command  of  Con- 
stantine  Porphyvogenitus.  A  few  more  fragments 
have  recently  been  published  by  F.  Haase  {Diatu 
Ccum  librorum  deperditontni  FragrMtita^  Bonn, 
1840,  8to.),  who  fomid  them  in  a  Paris  MS.  It 
must  further  be  observed,  that  Zonatas,  in  his 
Annals,  chiefly,  thoogh  not  sdely,  followed  the 
authority  of  Dion  Cusins,  so  that,  to  some  ex- 
tent, his  Annals  may  be  r^arded  as  an  epi- 
tome of  Dion  Cassins.  There  is  a  eonsideiable 
fragment  commonly  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
35th  book,  which  however  more  probidtly  bdongs 
to  the  36th,  and  from  this  book  onward  to  the  54th 
the  work  is  extant  complete,  and  embraces  the 
history  itom  the  wars  of  Lucullns  and  Cn.  Pompey 
against  Mithridates,  down  to  the  death  of  Agrippa, 
u.  c.  10.  The  subsequent  books,  from  55  to  60, 
have  not  come  to  ns  in  their  original  form,  for  tiiere 
are  several  passages  quoted  from  these  books  which 
are  not  now  to  be  found  in  them ;  and  we  there* 
fore  have  in  aD  probability  only  an  abridgment 
made  by  some  one  either  before  or  after  the 
time  of  Xiphilinns.  From  book  61  to  80  we  have 
only  the  ajbridgment  made  by  Xiphilinns  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  some  other  epitomes  which 
were  probably  made  br  the  same  person  who  epi- 
tomized- the  portion  frt>m  the  55th  to  the  6(Hh 
book.  A  considerable  fragment  of  the  71st  book 
was  found  by  A.  Mai  in  a  Latin  translation  in 
the  Vatican  Hbrary,  of  which  a  German  version 
was  published  anonymously  (Braunschweig,  1832, 
8vo,);  but  its  genuineness  is  not  quite  established. 
Another  important  fraoment  of  the  75th  book  was 
discovered  by  J.  Mor^i,  and  printed  first  at  Bas- 
sano,  and  afterwards  (1800)  at  Paris,  in  folio, 
miiform  with  Reimarus*s  edition  of  Dion  Cassias. 

Notwithstanding  these  great  losses,  we  possess 
a  sufficient  portion  of  the  work  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  its  valae.  It  contains 
an  abundance  of  materials  iot  the  later  history  of 
the  republic  and  for  a  considerable  period  of  the 
empire,  for  some  portions  of  which  it  is  our  only 
source  of  information.   In  the  first  of  the  fragments 

fublished  by  A.  Mai,  Dion  distinctly  states,  that 
e  had  read  nearly  everything  which  had  been 
written  on  the  history  of  Rome,  and  that  he  did 
not,  like  a  mere  compiler,  put  together  what  he 
found  in  other  writers,  but  that  he  weighed  his 
authorities,  and  exercised  his  judgment  in  selecting 
what  he  thought  fit  for  a  place  in  his  work.  This 
assertion  of  the  author  himself  is  perfectly  justified 
by  the  nature  and  character  of  his  history,  for  it  is 
inomfost  everywhere  that  he  bad  acquired  a  tho- 
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roogh  knowledge  of  his  aid>jeet,  nd,  ikil  hisi»> 
tionsof  Roman  lifo  and  Rooan  inalitalioas  wea 
for  more  correct  tban  thoee  of  asBie  af  kis  pse- 
deoessors,  soch  as  Diooyaiiis  of 
Whenever  he  is  kd  into  enor,  H  is 
owing  to  his  not  having  aooesa  to 
sources,  and  to  his  being  obliged  to  ssbsfy  li»- 
self  with  secondary  ones*  It  most  afas  bo  bsos 
in  mind,  as  Dion  himself  observeo  (lio.  It),  lbs 
the  history  of  the  enqiire  yreogntod  ancb  bsb 
difficokies  to  die  historian  than  that  of  the  it- 
public  In  those  parts  in  wlncb  he  ivliitHi  aiute* 
porary  events,  his  woik  foma  a  owt  of  mt£mm 
between  red  history  and  nere  aemsua  of  lb 
emperors.  His  object  was  to  give  a  newri  ■»«» 
l^ete  and  as  aecuate  as  poasible  of  aA  the 
tant  events;  bat  hia  work  is  not  oo  dMt 
a  dry  chronological  catalogue  of  events,  for  be  fls> 
deavoora,  l&o  Thocydidea,  Polybiaa,  nd  Tadtoi, 
to  trace  the  erents  to  their  canaeay  aiid  to 
see  the  motives  of  meo^  actioaBSL  In  kw 
vosrs  to  make  us  see  the  oomseaioas  of  < 
he  sometimea  even  neglecta  the  cfaxoaotogkalei^aE, 
like  his  great  modekk  Bat  with  aB  tlttac  castt- 
lences,  IMon  OMsios  is  die  eqsd  iwilhffT  of  Itej- 
dides  nor  of  Tadtoa,  tboog^  we  may  i 
fonlts  are  to  a  great  extent  rather  thooe  ef  kb ; 
than  of  his  individnal  diameter 
He  had  been  trsined  in  the  adiools  of  the 
cians,  and  the  conseqaenoea  of  H  aae  visibfe  ia  fas 
history,  whidi  ia  not  free  from  a  ihctaDcal 
especially  in  the  speediea  which 
it.  They  may  not  be  pare  iDveiitiioMB» 
have  an  historical  grunudwoA,  hni  thai 
rhetorical ;  though  we  mast  own  thai  Aey  Mt 
among  the  best  rfaetMical  prodnctieaa  of  the  Imb. 
In  the  formation  isS  his  s^le  he 
endeavoared  to  imitate  the ' 
Greece;  but  his  language  is  neverthdeasfoB  sfpr- 
cnliaritiea,  barbarisms,  and  Latini 
consequence  of  his  long  residenee  in  Italy;) 
praise  whidi  Photius  (BJ6^  Cod.  71)  heslM 
him  for  the  deamess  of  hia  styfe),  mnal  be 
modified,  for  it  is  often  harsh  and  beany, 
seems  to  have  written  as  he  qtoke, 
attempt  at  elegance  or  refinementk  (See  the  < 
lent  essay  of  Betmaroa,  De  VUa  et 
Diomit,  Impended  to  his  edition  ;  R.  W 
I^Miilm  ei  AuetoriiaU  Diomu  Cknii,  Bcifin,  ISSi. 
8vo. ;  Schlosser,  in  a  disscilsthiii  pwrfiiid  to  U- 
renz^s  German  translation  of  IKoo,  Jena.  lOC^  2 
vols.  6vo. ;  and  the  brief  bat  adwimhts 
istic  of  Dion  by  Niebahr  in  his  **Loolans 
Hist**  edited  by  Dr.  Sdunits,  L  ppL7a— 7a) 

The  work  of  Dion  Cassias 
in  a  Latin  tninslarion  by  N.  loonkeMiw^  T<c 
1526 ;  and  the  first  edition  of  the  Qn^ 
is  that  of  R.  Stephens  (Paria*  1S4«,  UL\ 
contains  from  book  35  to  60.    H. 
gave  a  new  edition  with  a  IsAa^  taBaistHa  ^ 
Xylander.  (Geneva,  1591,  foL) 
Xiphilinns  from  book  60  to  80 
in  the  edition  of  Leondavma.    (FranhJnU.  UH 
and  Hanan,  1606,  foL)    After  the 
edogae  collected  by  Ursinas  and  Vi 
been  published,  J.  A.  Fafaricins  femed  the  sfaatf 
preparing  a  complete  and 
of  Dion  Cassias;  bat  his  desith 
completion  of  his  plan,  which  waa  cazxied  ^  Ir 
his  son-in-law,  H.  S.  Reimanis,  who  fohtishslhs 
edition  at  Hambmg,  1750—^  ns  3  vek  li^ 
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Th«  Greek  text  is  not  mach  improred  in  tluA  edi- 
tion, bat  the  commentary  and  the  indexes  are  of 
Tery  great  value.  The  Latin  translation  which  it 
contains  is  made  up  of  those  of  Xybndw  and 
LeondaTins.  A  more  recent  edition  is  that  of 
Stan,  in  9  toIs.  (Leipzig,  1824,  8to.),  the  ninth 
Tolume  of  which  (published  in  1843)  contains  the 
**£zoerpta  Vaticana,**  which  had  fint  been  disco- 
vered and  published  by  A.  Mai.  {Script.  VeL  Nov, 
ColUcL  ii.  p.  135,  &c  p.  527,  &c)  [L.  &] 

DION  CHRYSO'STOMUS,  that  is,  Dion  the 
golden-mouthed,  a  surname  which  he  owed  to  his 
great  talents  as  an  oratw.    He  bore  also  the  sur- 
name Cooceiantts  (Plin.  Epist.  x.  85, 86),  which  he 
derived  from  the  emperor  Cocceius  Nerva,  with 
whom  he  was  connected  by  intimate  friendship. 
(OraL  xlr.  p.  513.)  Dion  Chrysostomus  was  bom 
at  Prusa  in  Bithynia,  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  of  our  era,  and  belonged  to  a  distinguished 
equestrian  fiunily.    Reimarus  has  rendered  it  very 
probable  that  a  daughter  of  his  was  the  mother  of 
Dion  Cassius,  the  historian.  His  frther,  Pasicratea, 
seems  to  have  bestowed  great  care  on  his  son 
Dion^s  education  and  the  early  training  of  his 
mind ;  but  he  appears  to  have  acquired  part  of  his 
knowledge  in  travels,  for  we  know  that  he  visited 
Egypt  at  an  early  period  of  his  life.    At  first  he 
occupied  himself  in  his  native  place,  where  he  held 
important  offices,  with  the  composition  of  speeches 
and  other  rhetorioo-sophistical  essays,  but  on  pep> 
ceiving  the  futility  of  such  pursuits  he  abandoned 
them,  and  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal  to  the 
study  of  philosophy :  he  did  not,  however,  confine 
himself  to  any  particular  sect  or  school,  nor  did  he 
give  himself  up  to  any  profound  speculations,  his 
object  being  rather  to  ^ply  the  doctrines  of  phi- 
losophy to  the  purposes  of  practical  life,  and  more 
^pedaJlj  to  the  administration  of  public  affiurs, 
and  thus  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things. 
The  Stoic  and  Platonic  philosophies,  however,  ap- 
pear to  have  had  the  greatest  charms  for  him. 
Notwithstanding  these  useful  and  peaceful  pur- 
suits, he  was  looked  upon  in  his  native  place  with 
suspicion  and  hostility  {OraL  xlvi.  p.  212,  &c), 
which  induced  him  to  go  to  Rome.    Here  he  drew 
upcm  him^Alf  the  hatred  of  Domitian,  who  had  so 
great  an  aTerdon  to  philosophers,  that  by  a  senatus- 
consultum  all  were  expelled  from  Rome  and  Italy, 
and  Diim  found  himself  obliged  to  quit  Rome  in  se- 
cret.  (Oral  xlvi  p.  215,  xiii.  p.  418.)    On  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Delphic  oracle,  it  is  said,  he  put  on  the 
attire  of  a  b^gar,  and  with  nothing  in  his  pocket 
but  a  copy  of  PliUo's  Phaedon  and  Demosthenes's 
oration  on  the  Embassy,  he  undertook  a  journey  to 
the  countries  in  the  north  and  east  of  Uie  Roman 
empire.     He  thus  visited  Thrace,  Mysia,  Scythia, 
and  the  country  of  the  Getae,  and  owing  to  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  his  orations,  he  met  every- 
where with  a  kindly  reception,  and  did  much 
good.     {OraL  xxxvi.  p.  74;  comp.  xiii.  p.  418.) 
In  A.  o.  96,  when  Domitian  was  murdered,  Dion 
used  his  influence  with  the  army  stationed  on  the 
frontier  in  &vour  of  his  friend  Nerva,  usd  seems 
to  hare  returned  to  Rome  immediately  after  his 
accetaion.  {OraL  xlv.  p.  202.)  Nervals  successor, 
Trajan,  entertained  the  highest  esteem  for  Dion, 
and  shewed  him  the  most  marked  fiiTour,  for  he  is 
•aid  to  have  often  visited  him,  and  even  to  have 
allowed  him  to  ride  by  his  side  in  his  golden  tri- 
umphal car.    Having  thus  received  the  most  ample 
satiafiMjtion  for  the  unjust  treatment  he  had  ex- 
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perienoed  before,  he  returned  to  Pmsa  about  a.  d. 
100.  But  the  petty  spirit  he  found  prevailing 
there,  which  was  jealous  of  his  merits  and  distinc- 
tions, and  attributed  his  good  actions  to  impure 
motives  (OraL  L  ^  254,  &c),  soon  disgusted  him 
with  his  Mow-dtiaens,  and  he  again  went  to  Rome^ 
Trajan  continued  to  treat  him  with  the  greatest 
distinction :  his  kindly  disnosition  gained  him 
many  eminent  friends,  sucn  as  ApoUonius  of 
Tyana  and  Euphrates  of  Tyre,  and  his  oratory  the 
admiration  of  aO.  In  this  manner  he  spent  his 
last  ^ears,  and  died  at  Rome  about  a.  d.  117. 

Ihon  Chryiostomus  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
among  the  Greek  rhetoricians  and  sophists.  This 
is  the  opinion  not  only  of  the  ancients  who  have 
written  about  him,  taea  as  Philostntus,  Synesius, 
and  Photius,  but  it  is  also  confirmed  by  the  eighty 
orations  of  his  which  are  still  extant,  and  whiw 
were  the  only  ones  known  in  the  time  of  Pho- 
tius, who»  howerer,  enumentei  them  in  a  some- 
what difili^t  order  from  that  in  which  they  now 
stand.  These  orations  are  for  the  most  part  the 
productions  of  his  later  years,  and  there  are  very  few, 
if  any,  among  them  that  can  vrith  certaintv  be  at- 
tributed to  tlw  eariy  period  of  his  life.  They  are 
more  like  essays  on  poUtical,  moral,  and  pmloso- 
phical  subjects  than  real  orations,  of  which  they 
have  only  the  foma.  We  find  among  them  x6yoi 
wtpi  fiofftXtlas  or  Kiyot  fiaatKutoi,  four  orations 
addressed  to  Traian  on  the  virtues  of  a  sovereign  ; 
luoyinis  1i  vspt  rvpatn^tios^  on  the  troubles  to 
which  men  expose  themselves  by  deserting  the 
path  of  nature,  and  on  the  difficulties  which  a  so- 
vereign has  to  encounter  ;  essays  on  shitery  and 
fireedom ;  on  the  means  of  attaining  eminence  as  an 
orator;  further,  political  discourses  addressed  to 
various  towns  which  he  sometimes  praises  and 
sometimes  blames,  but  always  with  great  modera- 
tion and  wisdom ;  on  subjects  of  ethics  and  prac- 
tical philosophy,  which  he  treats  in  a  popular 
and  attractive  manner;  and  lastly,  orations  on 
mythical  subjects  and  show-speeches.  Besides  these 
eighty  orations  we  have  fragments  of  fifteen  others. 
Suidas,  in  enumerating  the  works  of  Dion  Cassius, 
mentions  one  on  the  Getae,  which  Casaubon  was 
inclined  to  attribute  to  Dion  Chrysostomus,  on  ac- 
count of  a  passage  in  Philostntus  (  ViL  SooiL  i.  7), 
who  says,  **  how  fit  Dion  (Chrysostomus)  was  for 
writing  history,  is  evident  from  his  Getica.**  There 
are  extant  also  five  letters  under  the  name  of  Dion, 
and  addressed  to  one  Rufhs.  They  are  published 
in  Boissonade^s  Ad  Marini  ViL  iVoe^  p.  85,  &&« 
and  some  critics  are  inclined  to  consider  them  as 
productions  of  Dion  Chrysostomus.  All  the  extant 
orations  of  Dion  are  distinguished  for  their  refined 
and  elegant  style ;  the  author  most  successfully  hni- 
tated  the  dassic  writers  of  Greece,  such  as  Plato,  De- 
mosthenes, Hyperides,  and  Aeschines.  His  ardent 
study  of  those  models,  combined  with  his  own  emi- 
nent talents,  his  firm  and  pleasing  voice,  and  his 
skill  in  extempore  speaking,  raised  him  at  once 
above  all  contemporary  rhetoricians.  His  style  is 
throughout  dear,  and,  generaUy  speaking,  free  from 
artificial  embellishment,  thou^  ne  is  not  always- 
able  to  escape  from  the  influence  of  the  Asiatic 
school  of  rhetoric.  His  sentences  are  often  inter- 
rupted by  the  insertion  of  parenthetical  clauses,  and 
his  prooemia  are  frequently  too  long  in  proportion 
to  the  other  parts  of  his  discourses.  **  Dion  Chry- 
sostomus,*^ says  Niebuhr  {Ledwrtt  o»  Rom*  HvL 
I  ii.  p.  263,  ed.  Schmits),  **  was  an  author  of  nnr 
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common  telent,  and  it  is  mnch  to  be  regretted  tliat 
he  belonged  to  the  rhetoriciant  of  that  nnfortonate 
age.  It  makes  one  sad  to  see  him  waste  his  bril- 
liaiit  oratorical  powers  on  insignificant  sabjects. 
Some  of  his  works  are  written  in  an  ezceHent  and 
beaatiful  language,  which  is  pore  Attic  Greek  and 
without  affection :  it  is  dear  that  he  had  made 
the  classical  hmgnage  of  Athens  his  own,  and  he 
handled  it  as  a  master.  He  appears  in  all  he  wrote 
as  a  man  of  an  amiable  chaiacter,  and  frse  firom 
the  ranity  of  the  ordinary  rhetoricians,  thou^  one 
perceives  the  silent  oonscioasness  of  his  powers.  He 
was  an  onafiected  Platonic  philosophy,  and  lived 
with  his  whole  soul  in  Athens,  which  was  to  him  a 
world,  and  which  made  him  forget  Rmdo,  its  em- 
peror, and  eyerythinff  oIm.  All  this^forms  a  very 
charming  featoie  in  his  character.  Whenever  he 
touches  upon  the  actual  state  of  things  in  which  he 
lived,  he  shews  his  master-mind.  He  was  the  first 
writer  after  Tiberias  that  greatly  contribnted  to- 
wards the  revival  of  Greek  literatore.**  (Conip. 
Philostratos,  ViL  Sopk  I  7  ;  PhoUns,  BiU,  Cod. 
209 ;  Synesins,  AW  ^  vtpi  riff  mot^  oMp  Zuh 
Tsryqt ;  Suid.  §,  v.  Alur  ;  Westermann,  GetdL  d, 
OriecL  Bendii,  $  67,  fte.,  and  Beil«ge  z.  p.  317, 
&c ;  Emperins,  deEaiUo  Dkmk  CftiWMtoai^  Brami- 
achweig,  1840,  avo.) 

Pasnng  over  the  editions  of  separate  ofations  of 
Dion  Ch^sostomos,  we  mention  only  those  which 
contain  fJl  of  them.  The  first  was  edited  by  D. 
Paravishms  at  Mifam  (1476,  4to.),  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Aldus  Manuthis.  (Venice,  1551, 
8vo.)  The  next  edition  of  importanoe  is  that  of 
CL  Morel  (Paris,  1601),  which  was  reprinted  in 
1623  whh  a  Latin  translation  of  Naqgeorgius  and 
notes  by  MoreL  A  very  good  critiail  edition  is 
that  of  Reiske,  Leipsig,  1784,  2  vols.  8vo.  The 
first  volume  of  a  new  critical  edition  by  Emperras 
appeared  in  1844.  [L.  S.] 

DIONAEA  (Aufroia),  a  metronymic  fi>rm  of 
Dione,  and  applied  to  her  daughter  Aphrodite. 
(Orph.  Arg,  1 320 ;  Virg.  Am,  iil  19.)  The  name 
is  also  applied  as  an  epithet  to  things  whidi  were 
sacred  to  her,  such  as  toe  dove.  (Stat  Sih.  m,  5. 
80.)  [U  S.] 

DKVNE  (Ami^),  a  fismale  Titan,  a  dimghter  of 
Oceanus  and  Tethys  (Hesiod.  Tkeog>  853),  and,  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  or  of  Aether 
and  Ge.  ^Hygin.  Fab,  Praet ;  Apollod.  i  1.  $  3.) 
She  was  beloved  by  Zeus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Aphrodite.  (Apollod.  t  3.  §  i. ;  Hom.  IL 
V.  370,  &c)  When  Aphrodite  was  wounded  by 
Diomedes,  Dione  received  her  daughter  in  Olympus, 
and  pronounced  the  threat  respecting  the  puiush- 
ment  of  Diomedes.  ^Hom.  IL  v.  405.^  Dione  was 
present,  with  other  divinities,  at  the  birth  of  Apdlo 
and  Artemis  in  Delos.  (Horn.  Hynuu  m  Dd,  93.) 
At  the  foot  of  Lepreon,on  the  western  coast  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, there  was  a  grove  sacred  to  her  (Strab. 
▼iii.  p.  346),  and  in  other  pbuies  she  vras  woruiipped 
in  the  temples  of  Zeus.  (Strab.  vil  p.  329.)  In 
some  traditions  she  is  called  the  mother  of  Diony- 
sus. {S(Ai(A.adFmd,P^m.l17i  Hesych.  s.  o. 
BcUcxov  AM^f .)  There  are  three  more  mythical 
personages  of  this  name.  (Apollod.  L  2.  §  7 ;  Hygin. 
Fab,  83 ;  Pherecyd.  p.  115,  ed.  Sturs.)     [L.  S.] 

DION  Y'SI  ADE8  or  DION  Y 'SIDES (AiowKri- 
<(3i}s,  AionNr(8i}f ).  1.  Of  Mallus  in  Cilicia,  a  tragic 
poet,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known.  (Suid. «.  v.) 

2.  Of  Tarsus,  a  tragic  poet,  was,  according  to 
Stoabo  (ziv.  p.  675^  the  best  of  the  poeta  in  the 
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''Tn«ic  Pkad'*  of  the  AkzaiMhkB 
CFabric  il  p. 296.)  "    [P.a) 

DI0NY%ICLE8  (Am^vamAmX  a  slatvjtf 
Miletos,  who  made  nie  sCatae  of  DeoMcntai  rf 
Tenedos,  a  victor  in  wresdiBg  at  djnipia  (Fkm 
vl17.  §1.)  IP.i) 

DIONYSIDOHUS  (Aios-uirflsiperX  n  ^^- 
andrian  gnumnarian  of  the  s^ool  af  ^rislBifcB 
is  quoted  in  the  Venetian  sdioliB  oo  tbe  Had  (i. 
Ill),  and  probably  wrote  on  the  IIomim.  foem, 
( Villoison,  iW^.  ad  IL  p,  90.)  [L  S.] 

DIONYSIOIXyRUSw  l.ABtatnrxandvwIer 
in  silver,  and  a  diacipie  of  CntiMa^  (P&l  zzxiv.l. 
S.19.S25.) 

2.  Of  Colophon,  a  painter  cf  aone  aaCb  (flK 
zxzv.  11.S.40.S42.)  [?.&) 

DIONY'SIUS  (AMr^MtX  tyont  of  Hsse- 
LBIA  on  the  Euzine;  He  waa  >  aon  of  Qfik«, 
who  had  assumed  the  tviinj  is  kis  native  fiMs^ 
and  waa  succeeded  by  his  sod  Ti— itlimis  AAs 
the  death  of  the  lattaf^  Dionyaioa  soeeeeded  B  tk 
tyranny,  about  the  time  of  the  boideof  Chaown^ 
B.  c.  338.  Alter  the  deaCroctioD  of  the  Pom 
empire  by  Alexander  the  Of«at«  PisMjyai  st- 
tempted  to  extend  his  domfniwta  m  Aaia.  In  thr 
meantime,  some  of  the  citiaeBa  ni  Hcncfcis,  «W 
had  been  driven  into  exile  by  tibeir  tjiaau,  sp> 
plied  to  Alexander  to  restove  the  rtyaMlLSB  f»- 
vemment  at  Heracleia,  bat  Dlodyanss,  wra  w 
aasistanee  of  Alexander'^  siator,  Clt  lyalia,  tm- 
trived  to  prevent  any  steps  being  takes  is  thrt 
eflfect  Bnt  stai  he  does  not  appear  to  have  ftk 
very  safe  in  his  poaitioe,  as  we  naj  eoBJeeHv 
fnm  the  extreme  deligfat  with  wbkh  he  rsniwd 
the  news  of  Alexander^  deatb,  in  luiiaiiqaiaii  if 
which  be  erected  a  statae  of  idftyla,  that  b,  jiy 
or  peace  of  mina.  The  exjled  n< 
plied  to  Perdioeas,  against  wbem 
voured  to  secure  hnnself  by  jonung 
Dionysius  therefore  married  AaBatcn 
wife  of  Cratems,  who  secured  to  bxai 
advantages.  A  friendship  with 
formed  by  assisting  him  in  bis 
der,  and  Ptolemy,  the  nephew  of 
ried  Dionysins^B  daughter  by  hia  first 
nysins  thus  remained  in  the  mwfisfarbed 
of  the  tyranny  for  many  years.  In  n.  c  9M, 
when  the  surviving  generals  of  AJexaadsr 
the  title  of  kings,  Dionysius  followed 
but  he  died  soon  after.  He  waa  an 
man,  whidi  increased  at  lengfth  to 
that  he  could  take  no  food,  wfaadi 
introduced  into  his  stnmarh  by 
At  last,  however,  he  was  dioked  by  bis 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  nfldest  and 
aH  the  tyrants  that  bad  ever  lived.  He  «w  «v> 
ceeded  by  his  son  Zathias,  and,  after  the  deaA  d 
the  hitter,  by  his  second  son  Cksacbas  IL  TW 
death  of  Dionysins  must  have  taken  place  in  a.  c 
306  or  305,  as,  acoordii^  to  Dioderaa,  be  died  m 
the  1^  of  5&,  and  after  a  icigB  of  32  TsaoL  Ir 
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whkli  others  ny  83  yewk  (Diod.  xtL  88,  xz. 
70;  Athen.  zti.  p.  549;  Adian,  F. //.  ix.  13; 
Ifemnon,  on.  PkoL  Cod,  224.)  [L.  S.] 

DIONY^SIUS  (Ajortftrtof)  the  Elder,  tynmt 
of  Stracusb,  mii0t  have  been  bom  in  b.  c.  431  or 
430,  as  we  tre  told  that  he  was  twenty-fire  jears 
old  when  he  first  obtained  the  sorexeignty  of  Sy- 
racuse.   (Cic.  Tuae,  t.  20.)    We  know  nothing  of 
hit  finnily,  bat  that  his  firther's  name  was  Hermo- 
cnUes,  and  that  he  was  bom  in  a  prifate  bat  not 
low  station,  so  that  he  leceired  an  excellent  edo- 
cstioD,  and  began  Ufi)  in  the  capacity  of  a  derk  in 
apabUc office.  (Cic.  Tne,  t.  20,22;  Diod.  ziiL 
91, 96,  ziT.  66 ;  Isocr.  PAO^).  §  73 ;  DmucLqtL 
§141,  p.506;  PolTaen.6Kni<^.  T.2.S2.)    He 
sppeaxs  to  hare  early  taken  part  in  the  political 
dissensions  which  agitated  Syracuse  after  the  de- 
stnction  of  the  great  Athenian  armament,  and  har- 
mg  johied  in  the  attempt  of  Hermocrates,  the 
leader  of  the  aristocratical  party,  to  efieet  by  force 
his  restoration  from  exile,  was  so  severely  woonded 
as  to  be  left  for  dead  upon  the  spot     (Diod.  xiii 
76.)    We  next  hear  of  him  as  serving  with  dis- 
tinctioa  in  the  great  war  against  the  Carthaginians, 
who  had  inva&d  Sicily  under  Hannibal,  the  son 
of  Gisco,  and  successively  reduced  and  destroyed 
Selmus,  Himera,  and  Agrioentum.    These  disas- 
ters, and  especially  the  Mnre  of  the  Syiaeusan 
general,  Daplmaeus,  to  rdieve  Agrigentum,  had 
created  a  general  spirit  of  diMontent  and  akrm, 
both  at  Syracuse  and  among  the  allies,  of  which 
Dkmyshu  skiUnlhr  availed  himself.    He  came  ior^ 
ward  m  the  popular  assembly  as  the  accuser  of  the 
unsQccessfnl  commanders,  and,  being  supported  by 
Philistus,  the  historian,  and  Hipparinus,  men  of 
weslth  and  influence,  he  sooceeded  in  procuring  a 
decree  for  deposing  the  existing  generals,  and  ap- 
pointing others  in  their  stead,  among  whom  was 
Dkmynus  himself.   (Diod.  xiiL  91,  92;  Aristot. 
PoUL  V.  5,  6.)    His  efforts  seem  from  this  time  to 
have  been  directed  towards  supplanting  his  new 
coUeagnes  and  obtaining  the  sole  direc^on  of  af- 
fiurs.    He  persuaded  m  Syracusans  to  recall  the 
exiles,  most  of  whom  were  probably  partisans  of 
Hermocratea,  and  would  readily  admit  him  as  their 
leader,  and  secretly  accused  his  colleagues  in  the 
command  of  holding  inteUigenoe  with  the  enemy. 
Being  soon  after  sent  to  Qek  with  the  separate 
ooanumd  of  a  body  of  Mi-riHuAia^  he  there  carried 
on  snnilar  intrigues,  and  when  he  thought  that  he 
had  sufficiently  secured  to  himself  the  &vour  both 
of  the  people  of  Qda  and  of  his  own  troops,  he 
returned  abruptly  to  Syracuse,  and  brought  before 
the  assembled  people  distinct  diarges  of  cormption 
and  treachery  against  his  brother  generals,    llieee 
found  ready  bdie^  and  it  was  determined  to  depose 
all  the  othen  and  iqmoint  Dionysius  sole  general, 
with  foU  powers.    (Diod.  xiii.  92—94.)     This 
was  in  the  spring  A  the  year  b.  c.  405,  the  fint 
sppomtment  of  iSonysius  as  one  of  the  generals 
having  been  in  Dec  406.    Comp.  Clinton,  jP.  i^.  il 
^  82;  Diod.  Ue.;  Dionysw  viL  1.)    According  to 
Fhitarch,  indeed,  Hipparinus,  who  is  represented 
by  Aristotle  (PoUL  t.  6)  as  lending  his  aid  to  pro- 
cure the  elevation  of  Dionysius,  vras  at  first  ap- 
pointed his  colleague  in  the  chief  command  (Plut 
Diom^  3) ;  but,  if  this  be  not  a  mistake,  his  autho- 
rity could  have  been  little  more  than  nominal,  as 
he  plays  no  part  in  the  subsequent  transactions. 

The  position  of  general  autocrator  by  no  means 
ioiplied  in  itself  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power,  but 
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the  measores  of  Dionysius  soon  rendered  It  sndi ; 
and  we  may  date  from  this  period  the  commencement 
of  his  reign,  or  tyranny,  which  continued  without 
intemption  for  38  years.  His  first  step  was  to  inro- 
cure,  on  the  ground  of  an  attempt  on  his  life,  whether 
real  or  pretended,  the  appointment  of  a  body-guard, 
which  he  speedily  increued  to  the  number  of  lOOO 
men:  at  the  same  time  he  induced  the  Syracusans 
to  double  the  pay  of  all  the  troops,  and  took  every 
means  to  ingratiate  himsdf  with  the  mercenaries, 
taking  care  to  replace  those  officen  who  were  nn- 
fovounble  to  him  by  creatures  of  his  own.  By  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Hermocrates  he 
secured  to  himself  the  support  of  all  the  remaining 
partisans  of  that  leader,  and  he  now  found  himself 
strong  enough  to  procure  the  condemnation  and 
execution  of  Daphiiaeus  and  Demardius,  the  head* 
of  the  opposite  party.    (Diod.  xiii.  95,  96.) 

His  fiiit  operations  in  the  war  against  the  Car- 
thaginians were,  however,  unsuccttsfhL  Having 
advanced  irith  a  lane  army  to  the  relief  of  Geli^ 
then  besieged  by  Himiloo,  he  vras  defeated,  and 
deemed  it  prudent  to  retire,  taking  with  him  the 
inhabitants  both  of  Geb  itsdf  and  the  neighbour- 
ing Camarina.  This  reverse  gave  a  severe  shock 
to  his  populari^,  of  which  his  enemies  at  Syracuse 
availed  tiiemselves  to  attempt  to  overthrow  hi* 
power.  'For  a  moment  Uiey  wen  masten  of  the 
dty,  but  Dionysius  disconctfted  their  pkms  by  the 
suddenness  of  his  return,  and  compelled  them  to 
quit  the  dty,  though  not  until  his  unfortunate  wife 
had  fidlen  a  victim  to  their  cruelty.  (Diod.  xiiL 
108— 113,  xiv.  44;  Plut  Dion,  3.)  Hesoonafter- 
wards  gladly  accepted  the  overtures  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian genoal  Himilco,  whose  army  had  suffered 
greaUy  firom  a  pestilence,  and  condnded  peace  with 
CarUiage  B.  0. '405.    (Diod.  xiii.  114.) 

He  vras  now  able  to  devote  his  whole  attention 
to  strengthening  and  consolidatinff  his  power  at 
home.  He  converted  tiie  island  of  Ortygia  into  a 
strong  fortress,  in  which  he  took  up  his  own  resi- 
dence, and  allowed  no  one  but  his  own  immediate 
depeodenU  to  dwell;  and  while  he  courted  the 
fisvour  of  the  populace  by  assigning  them  huids  and 
houses,  he  augmented  their  numlwn  by  admitting 
nurny  aliens  and  newly-freed  slaves  to  the  rights  of 
dtiienship.  These  measures  naturally  gave  um- 
brage to  the  higher  dass  of  dtisens  who  formed 
the  heavy-armed  infontry,  and  they  took  advantage 
of  an  expedition  on  which  he  led  them  against  the 
Sicelians  to  break  out  into  open  revolt.  They  were 
instantiy  jomed  by  the  exiles  who  had  established 
themselves  at  Aetna,  and  Dionysius  was  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  the  ishmd  whkh  he  had  so  re- 
centiy  fortified.  Fran  this  danger,  however,  he 
mani^ged  to  extricate  himself  by  Sie  aid  of  a  body 
of  Campanian  mercenaries,  seconded  by  the  dissen- 
dons  which  broke  out  among  his  enemies.  Some 
of  these  submitted  to  him  on  fevourable  terms ;  the 
rest  retired  to  Aetna.  (Diod.  xiv.  7 — 9.)  From 
this  time  his  authority  at  Syracuse  appean  to  have 
been  undisputed.  He  soon  after  took  advantage 
of  the  harvest  time  to  dinrm  those  dtiiens  whom 
he  had  still  canse  to  fear,  and  reduced  the  fortress 
of  Aetna,  whidi  had  been  the  stronghold  of  the 
exOei  disaflbcted  to  his  government.  (lb.  oc  10, 
14.) 

His  arms  wen  next  directed  against  the  Chald- 
dian  dties  of  Sidly.  Naxos,  Oitana,  and  Leoo- 
tini,  suocesnvely  fell  into  his  power,  dther  by 
force  or  tieadiefy.    The  inhabitants  were  either 
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■old  as  daTet  or  compelled  to  migiate  to  SjFiicate. 
Naxos  was  utterly  destroyed,  and  Catana  oooopied 
by  a  colony  of  Campanian  mercenaries,  b.  c. 
403.  (Died.  xir.  14,  15.)  For  sereral  years  after 
this  he  ^>pears  to  have  been  occupied  in  strengthen- 
ing  his  power  and  in  preparations  for  renewing  the 
war  with  Carthage.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned 
the  great  worics  which  he  at  this  time  erected, — 
the  docks  adapted  for  the  reception  of  several  hun- 
dred ships,  and  the  wall  of  30  stadia  in  length,  en- 
dosing  the  whole  extent  of  the  Epipohw,  the  magni- 
ficence of  which  is  attested  by  its  existing  remains 
at  the  present  day.  (Diod.  ziv.  18,  42 ;  Smithes 
Sioily,  p.  167.) 

It  was  not  till  &  a  397  that  Dionysius  eon- 
■idered  himself  sufficiently  strong,  or  his  preparar 
tions  enough  advanced,  to  dedaie  war  against  Car- 
thage. He  had  in  the  mean  time  assembled  a 
large  army  of  auxiliary  and  mercenary  troops,  and 
a  fleet  of  two  hundx«d  ships,  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  quadriremes  and  quinqueremes  which 
were  seen  in  it  for  the  first  time.  The  Carth*- 
ginians  had  been  greatly  weakened  by  the  ravages 
of  a  pestilence  in  Afirica,  and  were  unprepared  for 
war.  Dionysius  was  immediately  joined  not  only 
by  the  Greeks  of  Oela,  Agrigentum,  Himera,  and 
Selinus,  which  had  become  tributary  to  Carthage 
by  the  late  treaty  of  405,  but  by  the  Sicelians  of 
the  interior,  and  even  the  Sicanians,  in  general  the 
firm  allies  of  Carthage.  He  thus  advanced  without 
opposition  firom  one  end  of  Sicily  to  the  other,  and 
laid  siege  to  Motya,  one  of  the  chief  stronghokls  of 
the  r4irth«ginians,  which  fell  into  his  powiff  after 
a  long  and  desperate  resistance,  prolonged  till  near 
the  dose  of  the  summer.  Segesta,  however,  suc- 
cessfiilly  resisted  his  effi>rta,  and  the  next  year 
(b.  c.  396)  the  arrival  of  a  great  Carthaginian 
armament  under  Himilco  changed  the  fiuse  of 
affiiirs.  Motya  was  quickly  recovered ;  the  Sica- 
nians and  Sicelians  alxudoned  the  Sviacusan  al- 
liance for  that  of  the  enemy,and  Himiko  advanced 
unopposed  as  £sr  as  Messana,  which  he  carried  by 
assault,  and  utteriy  destroyed.  The  Syracnsan 
fleet  under  Leptines,  the  brother  of  Dionysius,  was 
totally  defeated ;  and  the  Utter,  not  daimg  to  risk 
a  battle,  withdrew  with  his  land  forces,  and  shut 
himself  up  within  the  walls  of  Syracuse.  Aban- 
doned by  the  other  Sicilian  Greeks,  and  besieged 
by  the  Carthaginians  both  by  sea  and  land,lus 
situation  appeared  to  be  desperate.  It  is  even  said 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  all  for  lost, 
and  making  his  escape,  but  was  deterred  by  one  of 
his  friends  observing^  **that  sovereign  power  was 
an  honouraUe  winding-sheet.**  (Isocrat  AreU- 
dam.  §  49;  Aelian.  V.  U.  iv.  8;  but  compare 
Diod.  xiv.  8.)  A  pestilence  shortly  after  broke 
out  in  the  Carthaginian  camp,  which  a  second  time 
proved  the  salvation  of  Syracuse.  Dionysius  aUy 
availed  himself  of  the  state  of  weakness  to  which 
the  enemy  was  thus  reduced,  and  by  a  sudden 
attack  both  by  sea  and  land,  defeated  the  Carthar 
ginian  army,  and  burnt  great  part  of  their  flee^ 
Still  he  vras  gkd  to  consent  toa  secret  capitnlatbn, 
by  which  the  Carthaginians  themselves  were  aUowed 
to  depart  unmolested,  abandoning  both  their  allies 
and  foreign  mercenaries,  who,  thus  left  without  a 
leader,  were  quickly  dispersed.  (Diod.  xiv.  41 
—76.) 

No  peace  vras  conduded  with  Carthage  upon 
this  occasion ;  but  the  effacts  of  their  bte  disastrous 
expedition,  and  the  revdt  of  their  subjects  in 
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Afirics,  prevented  the  Carthaginiaat  bmm 
hostilities  against  Syracuse  until  the  mamma  tf 
393,  when  Maso,  who  had  soccwded  Himiks  is 
the  command,  having  renewed  the  aSia&ee  wA 
the  Siodians,  advanced  towards  Mraaans,  bat  vm 
defeated  by  Dionvsius  near  Abacaanra.  Tht  sot 
year  (&  c.  392)  he  mardied  against  tha  SynnsB 
territory  with  a  much  greater  force ;  b«t  Disajaw 
having  secured  the  alliance  of  A^jn^  tjaai  d 
Agyrium,wasenab]ed  toent  offthe  — pjpfascftfce 
enemy,  and  thus  ndoced  them  to  anik  distn«, 
that  Mago  vras  compdled  to  treat  fisr  peace.  Tk 
Syracusans  also  were  weary  of  the  watr,  aai  s 
treaty  was  conduded,  by  which  the  Gartha|^BiM» 
abandoned  their  Sioelian  aUiea,  and  Diupj—  b- 
came  master  of  Tanromeoium:  in  ockor  nsptca, 
both  parties  remained  neady  as  befors.  (IM. 
xiv.  90,  95,  96.) 

This  treaty  left  Dicn^rms  at  leknre  to  isliiisi 
the  ambitious  projects  m  wfaidi  he  had  prenowly 
engaged  against  the  Greek  dties  in  Italy.  Ab«dT, 
b^»re  the  Carthaginian  war,  he  bad  aetawd  iht 
allianoe  of  the  Locrians  by  laariyiug  Dsu,  ^ 
daughter  of  one  of  their  prindpal  catiaeiia.    Bhf> 
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ginm,  on  the  contrary,  had  been 
to  him,  and  vras  the  diief  place  of  refiige  «C  the 
Syracnsan  exiles.  (Diod.  xiv.  40.) 
IKonysius  estabUshed  at  Messana,  afber  its 
tion  by  Himiko,  a  colony  of 
and  its  kindred  city  of  MedsaM;,to  be  a  HiiisgfciiH 
against  Rhegium.  (xiv.  78.)  Hia  dedgns  ia  Aa 
quarter  attracted  so  much  attention,  thsft  ^  |Ba- 
dpal  Greek  dries  ia  Italy,  which  were  at  the  ■■• 
time  hard  pressed  by  the  LneaoiaBa  of  tbe  iaitfiscr 
conduded  a  league  for  their  *^»t*wmt>m  ^^kan  c 
once  against  the  barbscriana  and  DiuBysiaa.  The 
latter  retaliated  by  entering  into  aOinoe  wA  tb 
Luoanians,  and  sending  a  fleet  to  their 
under  his  brother  Leptinea,  b.  c.  390l  ( 
100—102.)  The  next  year  ho  gained  a 
victory  over  the  ooinhined  foitsea  ef  tho 
Greeks  at  the  river  Hdorus ;  and  this 
foUowed  by  the  redoetion  of  Osalosk, 
and  finally,  after  a  siega  protinUed  for 
eleven  months,  of  Rhegium  itaeli^  ■.  c  387.  (iff- 
103—108,111.)  TlieinhAfaitBDtaefthc 
dries  were  for  ttie  most  part  removed  %o 
and  their  territory  given  up  to  the 

Dionysius  was  now  at  the  soramit  of  his 
ness,  and  during  the  twenty  years 
finxn  this  period  to  his  death,  poaaeaai 
of  power  and  influence  for  exceeding 
by  any  other  Greek  before  the  tiae  of 
In  Sicily  he  hdd  undisputed  rale  over 
half  of  theishmd,  while  the  principal 
interior  and  those  along  the  noith 
Cephaloediuin,  vrere  either  subject  to 
by  his  dose  and  dependent  atties.  (xiv.  71;  tU 
In  Italy  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  patdsto- 
tent  of  his  influence:  direct  doarinien  ho  hsi^ 
parently  none.  But  his  aUiea,  the  T  nulei,  wm 
masten  of  the  whole  southern  extnmitj  d  *> 
peninsula,  and  his  powctfol  fleets  gvio  hai  At 
command  both  of  the  Tyirhenian  aad  Aiam 
seas.  In  the  former  he  rcpnastd  the  wadm^ 
the  Etruscans,  and,  under  pretenes  of 
led  a  fleet  of  60  triremea  against  tben^ 
he  took  tie  town  of  Pyigi,  the  port  of 
plundered  its  wealdnr  tonpfe  of  HMma  (9M. 
XV.  14 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  226 ;  Psend.- 
ii  3.)    On  this  ocooaioo  he 
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MMiled  Cornea  (SCnb.  L  e.X  bat  probaUy  did  not 
form  any  pennBDent  ertihliihinmit  thoe.     The 
lovenigntj  of  the  Adriatic  aeemt  to  hare  been  a 
fikvonrite  object  of  his  amlntion.    He  endeaTonred 
to  Mcore  it  by  establishing  a  colony  on  the  island 
of  Liiis,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  at  Lissus 
in  Epeiros  (comp.  Scynm.  Chins,  1.  412 ;    Diod. 
ZY.  13, 14),  where  he  kept  np  a  considerable  naral 
force,  and  another  at  Adiia  in  Pioenum.    (Etym. 
MMga,  «.  tn,  ASpios.)    Ancooa  too  was  probably 
founided  by  him  at  the  same  time.    (Plin.  H.  N. 
iii.  IS;  Stnb.  r.  p. 241 ;  Amold*s  Amm,  toL  L 
p.  437.)    With  the  same  view  he  sent  a  sqnadion 
to  assist  the  Lacedaemonians  in  prerentrng  the 
Athenians  from  establishing  themselYesat  Corcyra, 
B.C.S78.    (Xen.  i^eO.  Ti  2.  §§  4,  83.)    The  ex- 
tent of  his  eomnyrrial  relations  may  be  infiursd 
frcMU  his  importing  hones  for  his  chariots  from  the 
VenetiBn  tribes  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  (Stiab. 
V.  p.  212.)    As  early  as  b.  c.  402  he  is  mentioned 
aa  sending  kraesap^ies  of  com  to  relieve  a  scarcity 
at  Rome.     (Lir.  ir.  52;  Niebnhr,  Rom.  Hid.  ii. 
p.  564.)    At  the  same  time  he  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  extending   his  relations  with  foreign 
powers,  and  strengUiening  himself  by  allJances. 
Thus  we  find  him  assisting  the  lUyrians  against 
their  neighbours  the  Molossians  (IHod.  xiT.  IS), 
and  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  Qauls,  who  had 
Jatdy  made  their  appearance  in  Italy,  and  who 
continued  from  this  time  to  furnish  a  considerable 
part  of  his  mercenary  troops.    (Justin,  xx.  5 ;  Xen. 
^e^Tii.l.$$  20,31.)  In  Greece  itself  he  cultivated 
the  friendship  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  to  whose 
support  be  had  been  greatly  indebted  in  the  earlier 
days  of  his  rule  (Diod.  xiT.  10,  70);  and  among 
the   last  acts  of  his  reign  was  the  sending  an 
auxiliary  force  in  two  sncoesaiTe  years  to  support 
them  against  the  increasing  power  of  the  Thebans. 
(Xen.  HelL  Tii   1.  $$  20,  28 ;  Diod.  xt.  70.) 
lie  also  conciliated,  but  by  what  means  we  know 
not,  the  &Tour  of  the  Athenians,  so  that  th^  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  freedom  of  their  dty.   (Epist. 
Pbilipp.  ap.  Dtm.  p.  176,  ed.  Bekk.) 

The  peace  with  Carthage  did  not  remain  unin- 
terrupted during  the  whole  of  this  period,  but  the 
wars  were  not  of  any  great  importance,  and  are 
not  known  to  us  in  diSaiL  In  b.  o.  383  the  in- 
triguea  of  Dionysius  with  the  subject  allies  of  Car> 
thage  led  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  Two  great 
battles,  the  sites  of  both  of  which  are  uncertain, 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  war.  In  the  first  Diony- 
sxua  waa  completely  victorious,  and  Mago,  the  Car- 
rhwginian  gaieral,  foil;  but  in  the  second  the 
SyrMcoaans  were  defeated  with  great  sUughter. 
Peace  was  concluded  soon  after,  by  which  the  river 
Haljrcua  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  of  the  two 
cowers.  (Diod.  xr.  15-— 17«)  Dionysius  seems 
4>  hare  been  again  the  aggressor  in  a  fresh  war 
which  broke  out  in  b.  c.  868,  and  in  which  he  a 
econd  time  advanced  whh  his  army  to  the  extreme 
restem  point  of  Sicily,  and  laid  siege  to  Lily- 
taetim  Hostilities  were  however  suspended  on 
be  Approach  of  winter,  and  before  they  could  be 
eaiisiied  Dionysius  died  at  Syracuse,  B.C.  367.  His 
lat  illness  is  said  to  have  been  brought  on  by  ex- 
Bsaive  foasting;  but  aoeoiding  to  some  accounts, 
ia  death  was  hastened  by  his  medical  attendants, 
i  order  to  secure  the  succession  for  his  son. 
LHoa.  XT.  74 ;  Pint /)km,  6 ;  Com.  Nep.  Dkm^  2.) 
.fter  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Dionysius  had 
laxried  almost  exactly  at  the  same  time — some 
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said  even  on  the  same  day — Doris,  a  Locrian  of 
distinguished  birth,  and  Aristomache,  a  Syracusan, 
the  daoghter  of  his  old  patron  and  supporter  Hip- 
parinua  (Diod.  xir.  44 ;  Plut.  Dim^  3.)  By  the 
former  he  had  three  children,  of  which  the  ddett 
was  his  successor,  Dionysius.  Aristomache  bore 
him  two  sons,  Hipparinus  and  Nysaeus,  and  two 
daaghtera,  Sophrosyne  and  Arete.  (Pint.  Dion^  6 ; 
Coin.  Nep.  DicMy  1 ;  Athen.  x.  pp.  485—6.) 

The  charKter  of  Dionysius  has  been  drawn  in 
the  blackest  colours  by  many  ancient  writers ;  be 
appears  indeed  to  have  become  a  sort  of  type  of  a 
tyrant,  in  iu  worst  sens^  and  it  is  probable  that 
many  of  the  anecdotes  of  him  related  by  Cioens 
Aelmn,  Polyaenns,  and  other  later  writers,  are 
grossly  exaggerated;  but  the  very  circumstance 
that  he  was  so  regarded  m  opposition  to  Gehmand 
others  of  the  older  tyrants  (see  Pint  Dkm^  5)  is  in 
itself  a  proof  that  the  opprobrium  was  not  alto- 
gether undeserved.  He  vras  undoubtedly  a  man 
of  great  energy  and  activity  of  mind,  as  well  aa 
great  personal  courage ;  but  he  was  altogether  un- 
scrupulous in  the  means  which  he  em|doyed  to 
attam  his  ends,  and  had  no  thought  beyond  hia 
own  personal  aggrandiiement.  Thus  while  he 
boasted  that  he  left  to  his  son  an  empire  held  to- 
gether with  bonds  of  iron  (Plut  X>km,  7),  he 
exhausted  his  subjects  by  excessive  taxation,  and 
was  oUiged  to  have  recourse  to  every  kind  of  ex- 
pedient to  amass  money.  (Aristot  Pol.  t.  1 1 ; 
Pseud.-Aristot  Oecomm.  ii  2.  The  statemenU  of 
the  huter  must  be  received  with  caution,  but  th^ 
are  conclusive  as  to  the  general  foct)  Diodona 
tells  us  that,  when  his  power  became  firmly  esta- 
blished, he  abated  much  of  his  former  severity  (xiT. 
45),  and  he  gave  a  signal  instance  of  clemency  in 
his  treatment  of  the  Italian  Greeks  who  had  fiUlen 
into  his  power  at  the  battle  of  the  Helorus.  (Diod. 
xiv.  103.)  But  it  is  probable  that  the  long  pos- 
session of  absohite  power  had  an  injurious  elect 
upon  his  character,  and  much  apparent  inconsist- 
ency may  be  accounted  for  in  this  manner.  In  hia 
latter  yean  he  became  extremely  su^idous,  and 
ai^prehensive  of  treachery  even  from  his  nearest 
friends,  and  is  said  to  have  adopted  the  most  ex- 
cessive precautions  to  guud  against  it  Many  oC 
these  stories  have  however  an  air  of  great  exagge- 
ration.   (Cic.  TWe.  T.  20 ;  Plut  Dkm.  9.) 

Though  his  government  was  oppressive  in  a 
financial  point  Si  view,  Dionysius  seems  to  have 
contributed  much  to  the  greatness  of  Syracuse  it- 
self^ both  by  increasing  the  popuktion  with  the 
inhabitants  removed  from  many  conquered  dtiesy 
and  by  adorning  it  with  splendid  temples  and  other 
public  edifices,  so  as  to  render  it  unquestionably 
the  greatest  of  all  Greek  cities.  (Diod.  xr.  13  ; 
Isocnt  Fomegffr.  §  145.)  At  the  same  thne  he 
disphyed  his  magnificenre  by  sending  splendid 
dentations  to  the  Olympic  games,  and  rich  pre- 
sents both  to  Olympia  and  Delphi  (Diod.  xir. 
109,  xvi  57.)  ,  Nor  was  he  without  literary  am- 
bition. In  the  midst  of  his  political  and  military 
eares  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  poetry,  and 
not  only  caused  his  poems  to  be  publicly  recited  at 
the  Olympic  games,  but  repeatedly  contended  for 
the  prixe  of  tiaffedy  at  Athena.  Here  he  several 
times  obtained  the  second  and  third  priies ;  and, 
finally,  just  before  his  death,  bore  away  the  fint 
priie  at  the  Lenaea,  with  a  play  called  ^The  Ban- 
som  of  Hector.**  These  honoun  seem  to  prove 
that  his  poetiy  oonld  not  have  been  altogether  ao 
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contemptible  aa  it  is  represented  bj  later  writers ; 
bat  only  the  titles  of  some  of  his  dnmas  and  a  few 
detached  lines  are  preserved  to  us.  He  is  especially 
blamed  for  the  use  of  £uvfetched  and  nnunial  ex- 
pressions. (Diod.  lav.  109 ;  zr.  74 ;  Tsetx.  CM, 
T.  178 — 185;  Cic  7W^  t.  22;  Lndan,  adv.  In- 
dodMm,  ^  15 ;  Helladias,  op,  Piotium.  p.  532,  b. 
ed.  Bekk.)  Some  fingments  of  his  tragediei  will 
be  foand  in  Stobaeos  {Flonkg.  38, 2 ;  88, 6 ;  49, 9 ; 
98,  30;  105,  2;  125,  8 ;  fbk^oe,  L  4, 19)  and  in 
Athenaeos.    (ix.  p.  401, 1) 

In  accordance  with  the  same  spirit  we  find  him 
seeking  the  society  of  men  distinguished  in  litera- 
ture and  philosophy,  entertaining  the  poet  Philoze- 
nos  at  his  table,  patronising  the  Pythagorean 
philosophers,  who  were  at  this  time  nnmeroos  in 
Italvand  Sicily,  and  inviting  Plato  to  Syiacose. 
He  however  soon  after  sent  the  latter  away  firom 
Sicily  in  disgrace;  and  thoogh  the  story  of  his 
having  caoaed  him  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  aa  well  as 
that  o(  his  having  sent  Philoxenns  to  the  stone 
quairies  for  ridiculing  his  bad  verses,  are  probably 

ra  ezanperationB,  they  may  well  have  been  so 
founded  in  fiict,  that  his  interooone  with  these 
persons  was  interrupted  by  some  sudden  burst  of 
capricious  violence.  (Died.  xv.  6,  7 ;  Plut  Dum,  5; 
Ludan,  adv.  IndoaL  S 15;  Tiete.  CM,  v.  152, &&; 
but  compare  Athen.  L  p.  6,  £)  He  is  also 
said  to  have  avenged  himself  upon  Plato  in  a  more 
legitimate  manner  by  writing  a  play  against  him. 
(TaetK.  CM.  v.  182—185.) 

The  history  of  Dionysins  was  written  by  his 
friend  and  contemporary  Philistus,  as  well  as  by 
Ephorus  and  Timaeus ;  but  none  of  these  mithors 
are  now  extant.  Diodoma  ia  our  chie^  indeed 
almost  our  sole,  authority  for  the  events  of  hia 
reign.  An  exodlent  review  of  his  government  and 
character  is  given  in  Arnold^  Htttory  of  Rome, 
(Vol  L  c.  21.)  Mitford^s  eUborate  account  of  his 
reign  is  rather  an  apology  than  a  history,  and  is 
very  inaccurate  as  well  as  partiaL       [E.  H.  B.] 

DIONY'SIUS  (AioviJcriof)  the  Younger,  tyrant 
of  Syracuss,  son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his 
fiither  in  the  possession  of  supreme  power  at  Synr 
cuse,  &  c.  367.  Something  like  the  form  of  a  po- 
pular election,  or  at  least  the  confirmation  of  his 
power  by  the  people,  appean  to  have  been  thought 
necessary ;  but  it  could  have  been  merely  nominal, 
aa  the  amount  of  his  mercenary  force  and  the  forti- 
fications of  the  citadel  secured  him  the  virtual  so- 
vereignty. (Diod.  XV.  74.)  Dionysius  was  at  this 
time  under  thirty  yean  of  age :  he  had  been 
brought  up  at  his  &ther*s  court  in  idleness  and 
luxury,  wdA,  studiously  precluded  finom  taking  any 
part  in  public  affiurs.  (Plut  Dum,  9.)  The  con- 
sequences of  this  education  were  quickly  manifested 
aa  soon  aa  he  ascended  the  throne :  the  ascendancy 
which  Dion,  and  through  his  means  Plato,  obtained 
for  a  time  over  his  mmd  was  undermined  by  flat- 
teien  and  the  companions  of  his  pleasures,  who 

Krsuaded  him  to  give  himself  up  to  the  most  un- 
unded  dissipation.  Of  the  public  events  of  his 
reign,  which  lasted  between  eleven  and  twelve 
years  (Diod.  xv.  73 ;  Clinton,  F.  i/.  ii  p.  268), 
we  have  very  little  infonnation :  he  seems  to  have 
succeeded  to  his  fiither*s  influence  in  the  south  of 
Italy  as  well  as  to  his  dominion  in  Sidly,  and  to 
have  followed  up  his  views  in  regard  to  the  Adriar 
tic,  for  which  end  he  founded  two  cities  in  Apulia. 
We  also  find  him  sending  a  third  auxiliary  force 
to  the  assistance  of  the  facedaemoniana.   (Xen. 
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^eO.  vii.  4.  §  12.)  BathiadHoactsvMineeU 
and  indolent;  he  hastened  to  coodide bj s tmtf 
the  war  with  the  Carthaginians,  in  wUck  be  kmi 
himaelf  «igaged  on  hia  accession;  sad  tbe  oiIt 
other  war  that  he  undertook  was  eae  i^gsaMtW 
Lucanians,  probably  in  defence  of  lu  Itaia 
allies,  which  he  also  qniddy  faraaght  to  a  dw. 
(Diod.  xvi  5.)  Philistua,  thehiatonsn,vk^ifier 
having  been  ooe  of  his  fether^  ddef  nfporta^ 
had  been  subsequently  banished  by  him,  taiy^ 
the  highest  phwe  in  the  oonfideace  of  tk  ywyr 
Dionysius,  uid  >pp0>n  to  Iwve  been  dHqied  ntk 
the  conduct  of  all  ins  miUtBiycntapriKS.  Nolwi4> 
standing  hia  advanced  age,  he  b  gepwiatei  ■ 
rather  encouraging  than  reptcssiag  the  exoeMiif 
Dionysius,  and  joining  with  the  psity  wbe  loegjbt 
to  overthrow  the  power  of  Dion,  sod  ahinsyy 
si^oceeded  in  driving  him  into  exile.  Tkrbaiib- 
ment  of  Dion  oontriboted  to  render  DiQeyiBi» 
popular  among  the  Syncnsans,  who  begsa  ib  to 
despise  him  for  his  indolent  and  diseofaile  fife,  tf 
well  as  for  his  habitoal  drankeaBcei.  Tel  \m 
court  aeema  to  have  been  at  dns  time  s  gnst  pin 
of  resort  for  philosophen  and  men  of  I^ien:  h^ 
sides  Pbito,  whom  be  induced  by  the  laoit  h^ 
entreaties  to  pay  him  a  second  visit,  AiiitffBiif 
Crrene,  Endoxus  of  Cnidus,  SpiiBiitf*'  wi 
otnera,  are  stated  to  have  spent  sobk  tiae  ^ 
him  at  Syracuse ;  and  he  cultivated  s  feiflBd)7» 
tercourse  with  Ardiytaa  and  the  PjFths^Dmsi  d 
Magna  Ocaeda.  (Phit.  Diom^  18-30;  Dmi-Lvil 
iii.  21, 23 ;  Aelian,  F. /f.  iv.  18,  viL  17;  Pm^- 
PhU.  Epid.  6.)  Much  doubt  indeed  itts^  » 
all  the  atoriea  rdated  by  Pktaich  and  sihrl* 
writera  concerning  the  intercourse  of  Fhto  ^ 
Dionyahia,  but  tlwy  can  haid^  have  heea  ibap 
ther  deatitnte  of  foundation. 

Dionyaiua  waa  absent  frnra  SyneoKai ^tiv 
that  Dion  hmded  in  Sicily :  the  newaeftkstcwrt 
and  of  the  sudden  defection  of  the  SjrncMa 
reached  him  at  Cankmia,  and  he  isitantlf  nMo^ 
to  Syracuse,  where  the  citadel  stiH  held  «st  fie 
him.  But  hia  attempta  at  negotiatioB  fasriigl**^ 
ed  abortive,  the  sallies  of  his  troops  hsriagbMSR- 
pulsed,  and  the  fleet  which  Phitistas  had  ha^ 
to  his  succour  having  been  defeatrd,  he  de||aB^ 
of  success,  and  sailed  away  to  Italy  with  )mw^ 
valuable  property,  leavii^  the  dtadd  ef  Syflff* 
in  charge  of  his  son,  Apouocfatos,  &,  c.  354.  (tt^^ 
xvi.  11—13,  16, 17;  Plut.  Diomy  9«-l7.) 

Dionysius  now  repaired  to  Loeii,  the aaB*^ 
of  hia  mother.  Dona,  where  be  was  leoernd  ii^ 
most  friendly  manner  by  tbe  inhahitanti  s^ 
dence  of  wUch  he  avafled  himself  to  soapf  ^ 
citadel  with  an  aimed  force,  and  thaa  ts  etfv^ 
himself  as  tyrant  of  the  dty.  ThiBpaii|Mi^ 
continued  to  hold  for  sevenl  years,  daof^^ 
period  he  is  said  to  hove  treated  the  iahahivs 
with  the  utmost  cmdty,  at  the  saase  tbe  ^^ 
indulged  in  the  most  extfavagaat  fieeafiiis^ 
(Justin,xxL2,3;  Caearch.<f».  Jd«a.xn.^^> 
Strab.  vi.  p.259 ;  Aristot.  PoL  v.  7.)  Miasi* 
the  revolutions  whidi  had  taken  pboe  siflj»* 
seem  to  have  prepared  tbe  way  for  bii  i**" 
The  history  of  thoe  ia  very  iiapfffcrtly  hai«  * 
ua :  but,  after  the  deaUi  oC  Dion,  sae  tft^  ^ 
lowed  anodier  with  great  npidxty.  Ci^i^*' 
murderer  of  Dion,  waa  in  hu  taradrina^fl 
city  by  Hipparinua  (son  of  the  ddtf  I^?**^ 
Anstomache,  and  therefore  nephew  sf  DniV** 
reigned  but  two  years:  anotber of  Vmm\ aifhiw 
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Nyaem,  tabMcpieiitly  obtained  the  Bnpeme  power, 
and  was  in  poaawrion  of  it  when  Dionyriiu  pre* 
■ented  himself  before  Sjracoie  with  a  fle^  and 
became  matter  of  the  city  by  treacheiy.    Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  this  took  place  in  the  tenth  year 
9ha  his  expulsion,  b.  c  346.    (Died.  zvL   31, 
36 ;  Justin,  xzl  3 ;    Athen.  xL  p.  508 ;  Pint 
TtmoL  1.)    The  Looians  meanwhile  took  advan* 
tage  of  nil  absence  to  reTolt  against  him :  they 
drove  out  the  garrison  which  he  had  left,  and 
wreaked  their  yengeance  in  the  moat  cmel  manner 
on  his  wife  and  daughters.  (Strab.  yi.  p.  260 ;  Cle- 
arch.  ap.  Aihen.  ziL  p.  541.)    Dionysius  was  not 
howeyer  able  to  reestablish  himself  finnly  in  his 
fonner  powec    Most  of  the  other  citiea  of  Sicily 
had  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  Syracuse,  and  were 
gOTemed  severally  by  petty  tyrants:  one  of  these, 
Hioetas,  who  had  established  himself  at  Leontini, 
afforded  a  rallying  point  to  the  disaffected  Syrar 
cosans,  with  whom  he  joined  in  making  war  on 
Dionysius,  and  succeeded  in  gainiug  possession  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  dty,  and  blockading  the 
tynuit  anew  in  the  fortress  on  the  island.    It  was 
in  this  state  of  things  that  Timoleon  arriyed  in 
Sicily.    His  arms  were  not  indeed  directed  in  the 
first  instance  against  Dionysius,  but  against  Hic^ 
tas  and  his  Carthaginian  idUes ;  but  his  rapid  suc- 
cesaes  and  the  general  reipect  entertained  for  his 
character  induced  Dionysius,  who  was  still  block- 
aded in  the  dtadel,  and  appears  to  have  abandoned 
all  hope  of  ultimate  aucoess,  to  treat  with  him  ra- 
ther tnan'the  opposite  party.    He  accordingly  sur- 
rendered the  fortress  of  Ortygia  into  the  hands  of 
Timoleon,  on  condition  of  bemg  allowed  to  depart 
in  safety  to  Corinth,  &  c  343.  (Died.  xyi.  65-70; 
Plat.  limoL  8 — 13.^    Here  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  hia  life  in  a  pnvate  condition,  and  is  said  to 
haye  frequented  low  company,  and  sank  giadoally 
into  a  yery  degraded  and  abject  state.    According 
to  some  writers,  he  was  redooed  to  support  himself 
by  keeping  a  school ;  othen  say,  that  he  became 
one  of  the  attendants  on  the  rites  of  Cybele,  a  set 
•f  naendicant  priests  of  the  lowest  dass.  His  weak 
and  yoluptuois  character  render  these  stories  by 
no  means  improbable,  although  it  seems  certain 
that  be  was  in  the  first  instance  allowed  to  take 
witb  bam  a  considerable  portion  of  his  wealth,  and 
muat  have  occupied  an  honourable  position,  as  we 
find  him  admitted  to  femiliar  intercourse  with  Phi- 
1^  of  Macedon.    Some  anecdotes  are  presenred  of 
hun  that  indicate  a  ready  wit  and  considerable 
ahrewdness  of  observation.    (Plut  TimoL  14, 15 ; 
Juatin,  jud.  5 ;   Gearch.  ap.  Athm.  ziL  p^  541 ; 
AeUan,  F.  if.  yi.  12;  Cic.  Tute,  iiL  12.) 

There  are  no  authentic  coins  of  either  of  the 
tsvo  Dioaysii :  probably  the  republican  forms  were 
still  ao  for  retained,  notwithstanding  their  yirtual 
deapotism,  that  all  coins  struck  under  their  rule 
bore  the  name  of  the  dty  only.  According  to 
Miiller  (ArckdoL  d.  KmuL  p.  128),  the  splendid 
ailTer  coins,  of  the  weight  of  ten  drachms,  com- 
monly known  as  Syracusan  medallions,  belong  for 
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the  most  part  to  the  period  of  their  two  rdgns. 
Certain  Punic  coins,  one  of  which  ia  represented 
in  the  annexed  cut,  are  commonly  ascribed  to  the 
jTounger  Dionysius,  but  only  on  the  authority  of 
Ooltdus  (a  noted  felsifier  of  coins  and  thdr  in* 
scrip^ons),  who  has  published  a  similar  coin  with 
the  name  AlONTSIOT.  [E.  H.  R] 

DIONY'SIUS,  PAPnilUS,  praefectus  an- 
nonae  under  Commodus.  Haying  procured  by  his 
intrigues  the  destruction  of  the  fevourite  Cleander 
[Clbandir],  he  himself  soon  after  fell  a  yictim 
to  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant  (Dion  Cass.  IxxiL 
13, 14.)  [W.  R.] 

DIONY'SIUS  ( Au>n5<riof ),  literary.  The 
number  of  persons  of  this  name  in  the  history  of 
Greek  literature  is  yery  great  Menrsins  was  the 
first  that  collected  a  list  of  them  and  added  some 
account  of  each  (Gronoy.  Tkttawr,  AnL  Graec,  x. 
p.  577,  &C.) ;  his  list  has  been  stiU  further  in- 
creased by  lonsius  {HisL  FkQot,  Script,  iiL  6, 
p.  42,  ftcjl,  and  by  Fabridus  {BOL  Or.  iy.  p.  405), 
so  that  at  present  upwards  of  one  hundred  persons 
of  the  name  of  Dionjrdus  are  known.  The  list 
giyen  by  Suidas  is  foil  of  the  utmost  confiisioii. 
The  following  list  contains  all,  with  the  exception 
of  those  mentioned  in  an  isolated  passage  merely. 

1.  Asuus  Dionysius,  a  Greek  rhetorician  of 
Halicamassus,  who  liyed  in  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Hadrian.  He  was  a  yeiy  skillul  musician, 
and  wrote  seyeral  works  on  music  and  its  history. 
(Suid. «.  V,  Aun^aios.)  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  elder  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  the  author  of  the  Roman  Arohaeo- 
logy.  Respecting  his  life  nothing  further  is  known. 
The  following  vrwu,  which  are  now  lost,  are  attri- 
buted to  him  by  the  undents :  1.  A  Dictionaiy  of 
Attic  words  ('ATTucd  6v6futra)  in  fiye  books,  dedi- 
cated to  one  Scymnus.  Photius  (BiU,  Cod.  152) 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  its  usefulness,  and  states, 
that  Aelius  Dionysius  himself  made  two  editions 
of  it,  the  second  oi  which  was  a  great  improyement 
upon  the  first  Both  editions  appear  to  haye  ex« 
isted  in  the  time  of  Photius.  It  seems  to  haye 
been  owing  to  this  work  that  Aelius  Dionysius 
was  called  sometimes  by  the  surname  of  Attidsta. 
Meurdus  was  of  i^rinion  that  our  Dionynus  was 
the  author  of  the  work  wtfi.  ditXlrM^  ^ftdrtn^  mt 
iyiiKiMOfUpm¥  A^tsir,  which  was  puUished  by 
Aldus  Manutius  (Venice,  1496)  in  the  yolume  en- 
titled **  Horti  Adonidis  ;**  but  there  is  no  eyidence 
for  this  suppodtion.  (Comp.  SchoL  Venet  ad  lUouL 
xy.  705;  ViDoison,  Pro&t^om.  (ui  ^om.  7Z.  p.  xxix.) 
2.  A  history  of  Music  (ftotwun)  Iffropia)  in  36 
books,  with  accounts  of  dtharoedi,  auletee,  and 
poets  of  all  kinds.  (Suid.  L  c)  8.  'Pv0Auicd  ihroft,- 
nf^iora,  in  24  books.  (Suid.  L  e.)  4.  Movauens  mu- 
8f(a  4  iwrpiial,  in  22  books.  (Suid.  L  e.)  5.  A 
work  in  five  books  on  what  Plato  had  said  about 
music  in  his  voXircfa.  (Suid.  Le,;  Eudoc.  p.  131.) 

2.  Bishop  of  Alxxandria,  was  probably  a 
natiye  of  the  same  dty.  He  was  bom  of  pagan 
parents,  who  were  persons  of  rank  and  influence. 
He  studied  the  doctrines  of  the  yarious  philoso- 
phical sects,  and  this  led  him  at  last  to  embrace 
Christianity.  Origen,  who  was  one  of  his  teachers, 
had  probably  great  influence  upon  this  step  of  his 
pupU.  After  haying  been  a  presbyter  for  some 
time,  he  succeeded,  about  a.  d.  232,  Heraclas  as 
the  head  of  the  theological  school  at  Alexandria, 
and  after  the  death  of  Heradas,  who  had  been 
raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Alexandria,  Dionysius 
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Bueceeded  him  in  the  see,  a.  d.  247.  Dming  tlie 
penecutton  of  the  Chriitiaos  bj  Deems,  Dionysius 
uras  seiied  by  the  soldiers  and  carried  to  Taposiriii 
a  unall  town  between  Alexandria  and  Canopos, 
probably  with  a  view  of  potting  him  to  death  there. 
Bat  he  escaped  from  captivity  in  a  manner  which 
he  himself  describes  very  minntely  {ap.  Ett$eh, 
HisL  Bed,  vi.  40).  He  had,  however,  to  vaSkt 
still  more  severely  in  ▲.  d.  257,  during  the  perse- 
cotion  which  the  emperor  Valerian  instituted 
against  the  Christians^  Dionvsins  made  an  open 
confession  of  his  fiuth  before  the  emperor^s  praefect 
Aonilianns,  and  was  exiled  in  conseqnenee  to 
€q>hro,  a  desert  district  of  Libya,  whither  he  was 
compelled  to  proceed  forthwith,  although  he  was 
severely  ill  at  the  time.  -  After  an  exile  of  three 
yean,  an  edict  of  Oallienos  in  fitvour  of  the  Chris- 
tians enabled  him  to  return  to  Alexandria,  where 
henceforth  he  was  extremely  tealous  in  combating 
heretical  opinions.  In  his  attacks  asainst  Sabellius 
he  was  carried  so  fiir  by  his  seal,  Mat  he  uttered 
things  which  were  tiiemselves  incompatible  with 
the  orthodox  fiiith ;  but  when  he  was  taken  to  ac- 
count by  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Rome,  who  eonvidced 
a  synod  for  the  purpose,  he  readily  owned  that  he 
had  acted  rashly  and  inconsiderately.  In  a.  d.  265 
he  was  invited  to  a  synod  at  Antioch,  to  dispute 
with  Paulas  of  Samosata,  bat  being  prevented  from 
^ing  thither  by  old  age  and  infirmity,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  sjmod  on  the  subject  of  the  contro- 
versy to  be  discussed,  and  soon  after,  in  the  same 
year,  he  died,  after  having  occupied  the  see  of 
Alexandria  for  a  period  of  seventeen  years.  The 
church  of  Rome  regards  Dionysius  as  a  saint,  and 
celebrates  his  memory  on  the  18th  of  October. 
We  learn  from  Epiphanes  {Haert$,  69),  that  at 
Alexandria  a  church  was  dedicated  to  him.  Dio- 
nysius wrote  a  considerable  number  of  theologioal 
worics,  consisting  partly  of  treatises  and  partly  of 
epistlet  addressed  to  the  heads  of  churches  and  to 
communities,  bat  all  that  is  left  us  of  them  consisto 
of  fragmento  preserved  in  Easebius  and  others. 
A  complete  list  of  his  works  is  given  by  Gave, 
from  which  we  mention  only  the  most  import- 
ant. 1.  On  Promises,  in  two  books,  was  dir 
rected  against  Nepos,  and  two  considerable  frag- 
mento of  it  are  still  extant.  (Euaeb.  ff,  E,  iii. 
28,  viL  24.)  2.  A  work  addressed  to  Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Rome,  in  four  books  or  epistles,  against 
Sabellius.  Dionysius  here  excused  the  hasty 
assertions  of  which  he  himself  had  been  guilty  in 
attacking  Sabellius.  A  great  number  of  framnento 
and  extracte  of  it  are  preserved  in  the  writmgs  of 
Athanasius  and  Baailius.  3.  A  work  addrMsed 
to  Timotheus,  **  On  Nature,**  of  which  extracte 
are  preserved  in  Eusebins.  (Prcup,  Ewmg,  xiv. 
23,  27.)  Of  his  Epistles  also  numerous  fragmento 
are  extant  in  the  wwks  of  Eusebins.  All  that  is 
extant  of  Dionysius,  is  collected  in  Gallandi^s  BitL 
Patr,  iii  p.  481,  SuL^  and  in  the  separate  collection 
by  Simon  de  Magistris,  Rome,  1796,  fi>L  (Cave, 
HiU,  LiLi.^  95,  &e.) 

3.  Of  Alxxamdru,  a  son  of  Okncus,  a  Greek 
grammarian,  who  flourished  from  the  time  of  Nero 
to  that  of  Trajan.  He  was  secretary  and  librarian 
to  the  emperors  in  whose  reign  he  lived,  and  was 
also  employed  hi  embassies.  He  was  the  teacher 
of  the  grammarian  Parthenins,  and  a  pupil  of  the 
philosopher  Chaeremon,  whom  he  also  succeeded 
at  Alexandria.  (Athen.  xL  p.  501 ;  Suid.  t.  v, 
Aiom&aios  ;  Fudoc  p.  1 33.) 
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4.  Of  AvnocR,  a  aophiac,  wht  wmm  to  brc 
been  a  Christian,  and  to  be  the  samf  penoa  sitbe 
one  to  whom  the  nineteeoth  letter  of  AeMss  d 
Gan  is  addiesaed.  He  himself  is  tke  iqiahii 
author  of  46  letters,  which  are  still  extsat  A 
Latin  version  of  them  was  first  printed  by  O. 
Cognatns,  in  his  **  Epistolae  Laconkae,*  Biad, 
1554,  12mo.,  and  afterwarda  in  J.  Ba^n** 
"« Thesaurus  Epist  LacnL,**  1606,  IStoe.  The 
Greek  original  was  ficat  edited  1^  H.  Stephens^  is 
his  Collectiao  of  Greek  Epistfea,  Paria,  1577,  Ovvl 
Menrsius  is  inclined  to  attribote  these  Epirtiei » 
Dionysins  of  Miletos,  witboat»  liowevcr,  mm^aa% 
any  reason  for  it 

5.  Snmamed  Akhopaobita,  an  Athensa.  wb 
ia  called  by  Soidas  a  most  enunent  man,  whs  tm 
to  the  height  of  Greek  eroditian.      fie  is  ssii  ti 
have  first  stodied  at  Atbeosy  maA.  afteiwaida  tt 
Hdiopolis  in  Egypt.    When  he  obaared  in  Egjpt 
the  edipee  of  the  sun,  which  ocwmed  doiiaf  tk 
crucifixion  of  Jetua  Christ,  be  ia  said  to  have  «- 
daimed,  **  either  God  himself  ia  auferiag,  or  k 
sympathises  with  some  one  wlui  is  anflmnf.*  Oa 
his  return  to  Athens  he  waa  made  eae  if  ike 
council  of  the  Areiopagoa,  wiMoee  he  dmvei  \k 
mottuat.    About  ▲.  n.  50,  when  St.  Pad  pteached 
at  Athena,  IHonysius  became  a  ChriatiBB  (1% 
AcUt  xviL  84),  and  it  ia  said  that  he  wm  ast  mky 
the  first  bishop  of  Athens,  bnt  that  he  was  ianibi 
m  that  office  by  St.  Paul  himaeK     (Eoeh.  ff.  £ 
iii  4,  iv.  23:  Soidas.)   He  ia  fortber  said  to  kaie 
died  the  deaUi  of  a  martyr  aader  most  creel  tv- 
tnrea.  Whether  Dionysius  Araiop^.  its  ever 
anything,  is  highly  uncertain;  but 
under  his  name  a  nomber  of  wocks  ef  a 
Christian  nature,  which  contain  ample 
that  they  are  the    productiona   of    bob 
Phuonist,  and  can   scaredy  have   been 
before  the  fifth  or  nxth  centniy  of  oar  em.   With- 
out entering  open  any  detail  aboot  these 
which  would  be  oat  of  plaee  here, 
rematk,  that   they  exercised  a 
fluenoe  upon  the  formatieii  and  devekfnmt  tf 
Christianity  in  the  middle  ages.     At  the  timt  tf 
the  Carlovingian  emperors,  thoae  works 
trodueed  into  weatsm  Europe  in  a  Latin 
tion  made  by  Seotus  Erigena,  and  gave  At  fotf 
hnpnlse  to  that  mystic  and  schohistic  tkoiy 
wluch  afterwards  maintained  itself  for  teoimaA 
(Fabric  BOLCfr.  viLp.7,&c;  iahr,Gmk^ 
AoM.  LU.  Ml  Kanlmg.  ZeUaUar^  %  187.) 

6.  A  son  of  Aasios,  the  teacher  aod  6amt  d 
Augustas,  who  also  profited  by  hk 
with  the  aons  of  Areina,  Dioayaioa,  wad  Ni 
(Sneton.  Avg,  99;  comp.  Ambvk) 

7.  Sumamed   AacALAPBCSy    seema   to 
written  an  exegeua  of  the  Theodoria,  a 
on  EraiL    (E^n.  M.  a.  e^  Amt4nu  ; 
p.  475.) 

8.  Of  Aiiooa,  seems  to  havebecaasi 
M  he  k  quoted  by  Ckmena  of  Akxaadria  ( 
i.  p.  139)  respectmg  the  tm^  at  which  tttf^m 
taken.    (Comp.  SehoL  ad  Fiad,  N^au  a,  1.) 

9.  Of  ATsaNK,  k  quoted  bj  the  SshaKstf  m 
Apollonius  Rhodins  (iL  279)  aa  the  aalharsfa 
work  entitled  mnfovir,  that  ia,  on  csBoeplim  « 
birth,  whkh  k  also  mentionad  in  the  Etj  aiilhi'e  aa 
Magnum  (t.  e.  I^out^vFiisos),  where, 
reamng  iiTi>irf<ru>  ahonid  be  conectad  mto 
and  not  into  rrf^eoxr,  as  Sylbaijg  pfopesei. 

10.  A  freedman  of  Arncos,  whoae  M 
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tbeiefere  waa  T.  Pompomns  Dionyshu.  Both 
Cicot)  and  Atticot  were  rery  much  attachad  to 
hhn.    (Cie.a<i  J«.W.  8,11,  1S,15.) 

11.  A  nativa  of  Bitbtnia,  a  dialectic  or  Mega- 
ric  philosopher,  who  was  the  teacher  of  Theodoras 
the  atheist.  (Stiah.  xiL  p.  566 ;  Diog.  Laert  ii. 
9&) 

12.  Of  Byzantium,  appears  to  have  lived  before 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Sevems,  that  is,  before 
jL  a  197,  and  is  mentioned  by  Stephanas  of  By- 
santiam  (t.  o.  T^fvffAwoKu)  and  Soidas  aa  the 
aathw  of  an  dmfarAovt  BMrWpou.  Soidas  farther 
calls  him  an  epic  poet,  and  states  that  he  also  wrote 
on  the  species  of  poetry  called  ^p^oi.  Some  writers 
have  beUeved  that  our  Dionyiios  of  Bysmtimn  is 
the  same  as  the  one  whose  Periegesis  is  still  extant, 
bat  this  opinion  is  without  foundation,  and  based 
only  on  the  opinion  of  Saidas.  The  dMhrAovf 
Boow6pw  seems  to  have  existed  complete  down  to 
the  16th  centory,  for  P.  Gyllios  in  his  work  on 
the  Thracian  Bosporos  gave  a  considenble  portion 
of  it  in  a  Latin  tran^ation.  O.  J.  Vossras  ob- 
taned  a  copy  of  a  fragment  oi  it,  which  his  son 
Isaac  had  taken  at  Florence,  and  that  fragment, 
which  is  now  the  only  part  of  the  Anaplas  known 
to  ns,  is  printed  in  I>a  Gangers  Qmdmtmopolk 
CkridkaMy  in  Hodson^s  Oeogr,  Mimor,  roL  iil, 
and  in  Fabridas,  .0^  Gr,  vr,  p.  664,  note  1. 
(Comp.  Bemhardy  in  his  edition  of  Dim^  Feriag, 
p.  492.) 

13.  DiONTSiiTS  CAantJS.    [Cassivs,  p.  626.] 

14.  DionysiosCato.    [Gato,  p.  634.] 

15.  Of  Chalcis,  a  Greek  historian,  who  Hved 
before  the  Christian  eta.  He  wrote  a  work  on 
the  foondation  of  towns  {ttriata)  in  five  books, 
which  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the  ancients. 
A  considerable  number  of  fingmenta  of  the  woric 
have  thus  been  preserved,  but  its  author  is  other- 
wise unknown.  (Marcian.  HeiacL  PeripL  p.  5 ; 
Said.  9,  th  XaXmiiiai ;  HarpocnU.  t.  «.  'H^aurria 
and'Hpoibv  rt«xof ;  SMLadApoUom,iaod,  1 558, 
1024,  ir.2S4^  adAri$topkNwk.S97;  Dionys.HaL 
^.  J2.  i.  72  ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  566  ;  Plat  d«  MaUgm, 
i{ero(L22;  Scymnus,  115;  CleoL  Alex.  ^ynwi.  k 
p.  144;  Zenobw  PrwferiK  v.  64;  ApostoL  xviil 
25 ;  Photius,  f.  w.  UpaiMKfh  T«Afu<rctf  ;  Eudoc. 
IK.438.) 

16.  Suraamed  Chalcus  (^  XoXirovf),  an  ancient 
Attic  poet  and  orator,  who  derived  his  surname 
from  his  having  advised  the  Athenians  to  coin 
braas  money  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  traffic 
(Athen.  xv.  p.  669.)  Of  his  oratory  we  know 
nothing ;  but  his  poems,  chiefly  elegies,  are  often 
refisned  to  and  quoted.  (Pint.  Nio.  5 ;  Aristot. 
Hkei.  iiL  2;  Athen.  xv.  pp.  668,  702,  x.  p.  443, 
ziii.  p.  602.)  The  fragments  extant  refer  chiefly 
to  sympoaiae  subjects.  Aristotle  censures  him  for 
hia  bad  metaphoia,  and  in  the  fiagmenta  extant  we 
still  perceive  a  great  fondness  of  raising  the  im- 
portance of  common  things  by  means  of  far>fetched 
images  and  allegories.  The  time  at  which  he  lived 
is  accurately  determined  by  the  statement  of 
Plutarch,  that  Nidas  had  in  his  house  a  highly 
accomplished  man  of  the  name  of  Hieron,  who 
gave  himself  out  to  be  a  son  of  Dionysiui  Chalcus, 
the  leader  of  the  Attic  colony  to  Thurii  in  Italy, 
whidi  was  founded  in  &  c.  444.  (Comp.  Phot. 
«.  •.  SovfHOfidrrWj  where  we  have  probably  to 
read  x*^  instead  of  xci^'ciSct)  It  is  true,  that 
other  writen  mention  different  persons  as  the 
leaden  of  that  cdony  to  Thurii,  but  Dionysius  may 
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certaiidy  have  been  one  of  theou  (Osann,  Btiirii^ 
«.  Orieek.  a.  J&m,  !«(.  i  p.  79,  Ac ;  Welcker,  in 
the  Rktm,  Mm.  for  1886,  p.  440,  && ;  Bergk, 
Poti.  Lyr,  Oraec,  p.  432,  &C.,  where  the  fragments 
of  Dionjrnus  are  collected.) 

17.  Of  Cbarax,  in  Susiana  on  the  Arabian  gulf^ 
Uved  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  sent  him  to 
the  east  that  he  might  reoird  all  the  exploits  of  his 
grandson  on  his  Parthian  and  Arabian  expedition. 
(Plin.  If.  N.  vi.  3U 

18.  A  skive  of  Cicbro,  and  a  person  of  con- 
siderable Kterary  attainments,  for  which  reason 
Cicero  employed  him  to  instruct  his  son  Marcus, 
and  was  gpwatly  attached  to  him.  Cicero  praises 
him  in  sevend  passages  for  his  attadmient,  learn- 
ing, and  honesty,  and  appean  to  have  rewarded 
his  virtues  by  emandpi^g  him.  At  a  later 
period,  however,  he  complains  of  his  want  of  grati- 
tude, and  at  hist  he  felt  obliged  to  dismiss  him, 
thoogh  he  very  much  regretted  the  loss  of  so  able 
a  teacher.  Subsequently,  however,  the  parties  be- 
came reconciled.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  iv.  15,  17, 18,  v. 
3,  ix.  3, 12, 15,  vl  1,  2,  vii.  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  18, 
26,  viii.  4,  5,  10,  x.  2,  xiii.  2,  33,  a<i  Fam.  xii. 
24,  30.)  A  son  of  this  Dionysius  is  mentioned  by 
Seneca  {Controv,  i.  4.) 

19.  A  slave  of  Cicbro,  who  employed  him  as 
reader  and  librarian;  but  Dionysius  robbed  his 
master  of  several  books,  and  then  escaped  to  lUy- 
ricum.  (Cic  ad  AU.  ix.  3,  ad  Fa$n.  v.  9, 10, 11, 
13,  xiiL  77.) 

20.  Of  Colophon,  foiged  conjointly  with  Zo- 
pyrus  some  worics  which  they  published  under 
the  name  of  Menippus,  the  Cynic  (Diog.  Laert. 
vi.  100;  SchoL  ad  ArittoiA.  Av.  1299.) 

21.  Of  CoRiKTR,  an  epic  poet,  who  wrote  some 
metrical  works,  such  as  Advice  for  Life  (i^vo^irai), 
on  Causes  (ofria ;  Said.  t.  v.  Aior^ior ;  Plut  AmaL 
17),  and  Meteorologica.  In  prose  he  wrote  a 
commentary  on  Henod.  Suidas  also  mentions  a 
periegesis  of  the  earth,  but  this  ia  in  all  probalnlity 
the  production  of  a  different  person,  Dionvnus  Pe- 
riegetes.  (Eudoc  p.  132.)  Some  also  beUeve  that 
he  was  the  author  of  a  metrical  woric,  AiButd,  which 
was  likewise  the  work  of  a  diffa«nt  person.  (Bem- 
hardy, in  his  edit  of  Dkmys.  Pwieg.  p.  492,  &c) 

22.  ^hop  of  Corinth  in  the  hitter  half  of  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  distinguished  himself 
among  the  prelates  of  his  time  by  his  piety,  hia 
eloquence,  and  the  holiness  of  hu  Ufc  He  not 
only  watched  with  the  greatest  care  over  his  own 
diocese,  but  shewed  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  other  communities  and  provinces,  to  which  he 
addressed  admonitory  epstles.  He  died  the  death 
ofamartyr,  about  A.  D.  178.  None  of  his  nume- 
rous epistles  ia  now  extant,  but  a  list  of  them  ia 
preserved  in  Eusebius  (/f.  E.  iv.  23)  and  Hiero- 
nymus  (de  Script.  27),  and  a  few  fragments  of 
them  are  extant  in  Eusebius  (iL  25,  iv.  23).  In 
one  of  them  Dionysius  complains  that  during  his 
lifetime  some  of  his  epistles  had  been  interpolated' 
by  heretics  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  their  own 
views.  (Cave,  i/Mt  Z«r.  i  p.  44.) 

23.  An  Epicurran  philosopher,  who  succeeded 
Polystntus  as  the  head  of  the  Epicurean  school  at 
Athens.  He  himself  was  succeeded  by  Basilides, 
and  must  therefore  have  lived  about  b.  c  200. 
(Diog.  Laert.  x.  25.)  Brocker  confounds  him  with 
the  Stoic  sumamed  6  it/rraBifAMwos^  who  afterwarda 
abandoned  the  Stoics  and  went  over  to  the  Cyre- 
naics.  (Diog.  Laert  viL  4.) 
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24.  A  Gfeek  grammarun,  who  instnicted 
Plato  when  a  boy  in  the  elements  of  gmmmar. 
(Diog.  Laert  iiL  5 ;  Appuleiiu,  de  DogmaL  PUU,  i. 
2  ;  Olympiod.  VU.  Plat.  p.  6,  ed.  Fiacher.)  He  ia 
probably  the  same  person  as  die  Dion3r8ias  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  Plato*s  dialogue 
*Ep€urraL» 

25.  Of  Halicarnassus,  the  most  celebnted 
among  the  ancient  writeni  of  the  name  of  Diony- 
sins.  He  was  the  son  of  one  Alexander  of  HaU- 
camasims,  and  was  bom,  according  to  the  caknla- 
tion  of  Dodwell,  between  b.  c.  78  and  54.  Strabo 
(ziv.  p.  656}  calls  him  his  own  contemporary.  His 
death  took  place  soon  after  B.  c.  7,  the  year  in 
which  he  completed  and  pnblished  his  great  work 
on  the  history  of  Rome.  Respecting  his  parents 
and  edacation  we  know  nothing,  nor  any  thing 
aboat  his  position  in  his  native  pkoe  befine  he 
emigrated  to  Rome;  though  some  hare  inferred 
from  his  work  on  rhetoric,  that  he  enjoyed  a  great 
reputation  at  Halicamassus.  All  that  we  Imow 
for  certain  is,  the  information  which  he  himself 
gires  us  in  the  introduction  to  his  history  of 
Rome  (L  7),  and  a  few  more  particulars  which 
we  may  {^ean  from  his  other  works.  Accord- 
ing  to  his  own  account,  he  went  to  Italy  im- 
mediately after  the  termination  of  the  civil  wars, 
about  the  middle  of  OL  187,  that  la,  B.  c.  29. 
Henceforth  he  remained  at  Rome,  and  the  twenty- 
two  years  which  followed  his  arriTal  at  Rome 
were  mainly  spent  by  him  in  making  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  liatin  language  and  literature, 
and  in  collecting  materials  for  his  great  work 
on  Roman  history,  called  Archaeologia.  We 
may  assume  that,  like  other  rhetoricians  of  the 
time,  he  had  commenced  his  career  aa  a  teacher 
of  rhetoric  at  Halicamassus ;  and  his  works  bear 
strouff  evidence  of  his  having  been  simibriy 
occupied  at  Rome.  {De  Comp,  Verh,  20,  Jtkdor, 
10.)  There  he  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
many  distinguished  men,  such  as  Q,  Aelius  Tn- 
bero,  and  the  rhetorician  Caedlins ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  may  have  recdved  the  Roman 
franchise,  but  his  Roman  name  is  not  mentioned 
anywhere. '  Respecting  the  little  we  know  about 
Dionysius,  see  F.  Matthiii,  de  Dioajfiio  HaUc^ 
Wittenberg,  1779, 4to.;  Do^vrfXi^deAeUdeDionyi. 
in  Reiske*s  edition  of  Dionysius,  vol.  I  p.  xlvi.  &c.; 
and  more  e^M«ially  C  J.  Weismann,  de  Dtoi^fm 
Halie,  VUa  et  Scr^  Rinteb,  1837,  4ta,  and 
Bttsse,  de  Dkm^  HaL  Vita  et  Jngemoy  Berlin, 
1841,  4to. 

All  the  works  of  Dionysius,  some  of  which  are 
completely  lost,  must  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
the  first  contains  his  rhetorical  and  critical  treatises, 
all  of  which  probably  belong  to  an  earlier  period  of 
his  life — ^perhaps  to  the  first  years  of  his  residence 
at  Rome — than  his  historical  works,  which  oonsti- 
tate  the  second  chss. 

a,  Rkeiorioal  a$id  Ontioal  WoHb.—M  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  cbus  shew  that  Dionysius  vras  not 
only  a  rhetorician  of  the  first  order,  but  also  a  most 
excellent  critic  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the 
term.  They  abound  in  Sie  most  exquisite  remarks 
and  criticisms  on  the  works  of  the  classical  writers 
of  Greece,  although,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  not 
without  their  fiuilts,  among  which  we  may  notice 
his  hypercritical  severity.  But  we  have  to  remem- 
ber that  they  were  the  productions  of  an  eariy  age, 
in  which  the  want  of  a  sound  philosophy  and  of  a 
comprehensive  knowledge,  and  a  partiality  for  or 
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against  certain  writers  fed  him  to 
which  at  a  matnrer  age  he  undoubtedly  nffHheL 
Still,  however  this  may  be,  he  9lwmj%  eviaees  s 
well-founded  contempt  for  the  shallow  n^iitries 
of  ordinary  rhetorioans,  and  strivca  instisd  to 
make  rhetoric  something  practkdly  Bae6d,  ad. 
by  his  criticisms  to  contribote  towiuds  efefitiB| 
and  ennobling  the  minds  of  his  readen.    The  iii- 
lowing  works  of  this  class  are  still  extant:  1.  T^eif 
^opucif^,  addressed  to  one  Ecbecxatea.    The  pe- 
sent  condition  of  this  woik  is  by  no  lainiM  esca- 
lated to  give  us  a  correct  idea  of  hia  nerita  aad  af 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  ihetofic    It  csmhSi 
of  twelve,  or  aocordinff  to  another  dnrisiaii,  of  ck- 
ven  chapters,  which  have  no  internal  fiBMiia 
whatever,  and  have  the  appewanoe  of  beiag  fsi 
together  merely  by  accident.  The  tveatiBe  ia  thm- 
fore  generally  boked  upon  as  a  folfectMn  ei  rheto- 
rical essays  by  di£ferent  anthon,  aone  ei  whkk 
are  genuine  productioiis  of  Dioayaina,  wba  mtt- 
pressly  stated  by  Quintilian  (iii.  1.  |  16)  to  kx 
written  a  manual  of  rhetoric.    Sdbott,  the  krt 
learned  editor  of  this  woik,  dhidea  ift  into  hm 
sections.     Chap.  1  to  7,  with  the  erHwaosi  of  Ae 
6th,  which  is  certainly  sporioaa,  nay  be  cataM 
wepi  manrifvputAfy  and  contains  aome  iiaiTbiiial 
comments  upon  epideictic  oratocj,  whid  aia  aaj- 
thing  but  in  accordance  with  the  known  views  «f 
Dionysms  as  devefeped  in  other  traatiBes;  ia  aifi- 
tion  to  which,  Nicostratns,  a  rhetofidan  of  ^  ^ 
of  Aelius  Aristeides,  is  mentioned  in  diapw  3l  Chsf> 
ters  8  and  9,  wsp)  ^cxntnoTt^mm^  treat  m  tks 
same  subject,  and  chap.  8  may  be  the  predaaisa 
of  Dionysius;  whereas  the  9th  certainly  bflny  ts 
a  kte  rhetorician.     Chi^>ter  10,  ««^  rw  h  ^kt- 
Tcur  wAiy/ififXov/i^rtir,  is  a  Tery  vafaahie  treaCn^ 
and  probaUy  the  woric  of  IKonynasL    Tbe  llih 
chapter  is  ody  a  further  development  of  the  lAdh, 
just  as  the  9th  chapter  ia  of  the  8tk.    The  r^c^ 
^ftnopuefi  ia  edited  separately  vrith  very  irfinMi 
prol^mena  and  notes  by  H.  A.  S^bott,  hem^ 
1804,  8vo.    2.    nepl  <n»«^<nvf   i^opmm,  sd- 
dressed  to  Rufus  Melitina,  the  acn  of  a  food  d 
Dionysius,  was  probably  written  In  the  fini  jasr 
or  years  of  his  residence  at  Rone,  and  atalcvnto 
previous  to  any  of  the  other  wocka  still  rrtnf    It 
IS,  however,  notwithstanding  thia,  one  of  h%h  o- 
oe^ence.  In  it  the  author  treats  of  ontarkalpewa; 
and  on  the  combination  of  wocds  acean 
the  different  spedes  and  styles  of  oratory. 
are  two  very  good  separate  editiona  of  thssi 
one  bT  O.  H.  Schaefer  (Leipxig,  180S,  «vo). 
the  other  by  F.  OoUer  (Jena,  1815,  8vo),  ia 
the  text  ia  considerably  improved    fraas 
3.  Ilf^  lAtfu^ffws^  addressed  to  a  Gieek  of  As 
name  of  Demetrius.    Its  proper  title 
have  hwxk    ihrofuntfiarioyts)  ««^  T#t 
(Dionys.  Jud.  de  Tkmeyd.  1,  1^  ad 
The  work  as  a  wh<^  is  lost,  and  what  wa 
under  the  title  of  rm^  ^ifXP^  oy^^tf  m  pilihihlj 
nothing  but  a  sort  of  epitome  oontaiBi 
teristics  of  poets,  firom  Homer  down  to 
of  some  historians,  sodi  aa 
dides,   PhilistQs,   Xenophon,   aad 
and  lasth^,  of  ftome  philooDphen  and 
raitome  is  printed  separately  in  FnnadMV 
tion  of  the  tenth  book  of  Qoin^M  (U^ 
1826,  p.  271,  &C.),    who  mainly  U^n  tie 
opinions  of  Dkmysms.    4. 11^  vtir  ^fX^^M*^ 
pttp  fhnfun^puBtrtfffwL,  addieaacd  to  ftmsiiii.  em- 
tains  criticisms  on  the  most  efldncBt  Qnck 
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ind  hhtoriaiifl,  and  the  author  points  oat  their  ex- 
cellences as  well  as  their  defects,  with  a  view  to 
promote  a  wise  imitation  of  the  classic  models,  and 
thus  to  preserve  a  pure  taste  in  those  branches  of 
literature.     The  work  originally  consisted  of  six 
sections,  of  which  we  now  possess  only  the  first 
three,  on  Lysias,  Isocrates,  and  Isaeus.    The  other 
sections  treated  of  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  and 
Aeachines;  but  we  have  only  the  first  part  of  the 
fourth  section,  which  treats  of  the  oratorical  power 
of  Demosthenes,  and  his  superiority  over  other 
orators.    This  part  is  known  nnder  the  title  vtpl 
\tKTucris  AritM>iT$4i'ovs  SctyJnjrof,  which  has  be- 
come current  ever  since  the  time  of  Sylburg,  though 
it  is  not  found  in  any  MS.    The  beginning  of 
the  treatise  is  mutilated,  and  the  concluding  part 
of  it  is  entirely  wanting.     Whether  Dionysius 
actually  wrote  on  llyperides  and  Aeschines,  is  not 
known ;  for  in  these,  as  in  other  instances,  he  may 
have  intended  and  promised  to  write  what  he  could 
not  afterwards  fulfil  either  firom  want  of  leisure  or 
inclination.     There  is  a  very  excellent  German 
translation  of  the  part  relating  to  Demosthenes, 
with  a  valuable  dissertation  on  Dionysius  as  an 
aesthetic  critic,  by  A.  G.  Becker.    (Wolfenbiittel 
and  Leipzig,  1829,  8vo.}    5.  A  treatise  addressed 
to  Ammaeus,  entitled    EirurroAi)  vp6s  ^Afifuuoif 
vpcini,  which  title,  however,  does  not  occur  in 
MSS.,  and  instead  of  vfnirri  it  ought  to  be  called 
ivurroKrl  Ztvripa.     This  treatise  or  epistle,  in 
which  the  author  shews  that  most  of  the  orations  of 
Demosthenes  had  been  delivered  before  Aristotle 
wrote  his  Rhetoric,  and  that  consequently  Demos- 
thenes had  derived  no  instruction  fiom  Aristotle,  is 
of  great  importance  for  the  history  and  criticism  of 
the  woriu  of  Demosthenes.      6.  *£TurToA^  irpbs 
Tvauov  no/iTiiibv,  was  written  by  Dionysius  with 
a  yiew  to  justify  the  un&vourable  opinion  which 
he  had  expressed  upon  Plato,  and  which  Pompeius 
had  censured.    The  latter  i»rt  of  this  treatise  is 
mach  mutilated,  and  did  not  perhaps  originally 
belong  to  it     See  Vitus  Loers,  de  Dionys,  Hal, 
judido  da  Plaionis  oraUone  et  gentre  dioendi,  Treves, 
1 840,  4to.     7.  nc^  rod  Sovio^ldov  x^P*"^^?^^ 
seal  tSv  Kotwiiv  rw  <rvyypa<p4cos  iSMfmruv^  was 
^vnitten  by  Dionysius  at  the  request  of  his  friend 
Q.  Aelitis  Tubero,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
more  minutely  what  he  had  written  on  Thucydides. 
As  Dionysius  in  this  work  looks  at  the  great  his- 
torian from  his  rhetorical  point  of  view,  his  judg- 
ment is  often  unjust  and  incorrect     8.  U*pi  rwv 
ToO  BovmiSISou  UimyAruv^  is  addressed  to  Am- 
niaeufl.     The  last  three  treatises  are  printed  in  a 
•very  good  edition  by  C  G.  Kriiger  under  the  title 
Z>iontfsii  Higtoriographicay  u  e.  EpUtolae  ad  On. 
J^omp.j  Q.  AeL  Tuber,  d  Ammaeunu,  Halle,  1823, 
3^-0.     The  last  of  the  writings  of  this  class  still 
extant  is — 9.  Acfrapxos;,  a  very  valuable  treatise  on 
ihe  life  and  orations  of  Deinarchus.    Besides  these 
Tirorks  Dionysius  himself  mentions  some  others, 
at  few  of  which  are  lost,  while  others  were  perhaps 
never  written;  though  at  the  time  he  mentioned 
tiiem,  Dionysius  undoubtedly  intended  to  compose 
thexn*  Among  the  former  we  may  mention  xapoKrih 
pms  rQp  dpfio¥t£y  (Dionys.  de  Compos,  Verb.  1 1 },  of 
ifrliich  a  few  fragments  are  stiU  extant,  and  11^07/10- 
rmitx  vwip  rfjs  voKiruc^s  <l>i\o<ro<plas  vp6s  roi/s  ko- 
rcprp^X"*"^^ coh^f  dSlktts,  (J)iony&.Jud.daThticjfd. 
2^y      A  few  other  works,  such  as  **  on  the  orations 
irsjvatly  attributed  to  Lysias**  (Zrys.  14),  '^on  the 
x^>pical  expretskms  in  Plato  and  Demosthenes** 
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(Dem,  32),  and  vcp2  rqt  ixXay^s  rir  ivopuirmv 
(de  Comp,  Verik  1),  were  probably  never  written, 
as  no  ancient  vmter  besides  Dionysius  himself 
makes  any  mention  of  them.  The  work  vtpH  ipyaii- 
vc/at,  which  is  extant  under  the  name  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  is  attributed  by  some  to  Dion3rBius  of 
Halicamassus ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  this 
hypothesis,  any  more  than  there  is  for  ascribing 
to  him  the  /3(or  '0/uff>ou  which  is  printed  in  Gale*s 
Opuscula  Mj/tholoffica, 

b,  Hislorioal  Works. — In  this  class  of  compositions, 
to  which  Dionysius  appears  to  have  devoted  his  later 
years,  he  was  less  successfiil  than  in  his  critical  and 
rhetorical  essays,  inasmuch  as  we  everywhere  find 
the  rhetorician  gaining  the  ascendancy  over  the  his- 
torian. The  following  historical  works  of  his  are 
known :  1.  Xp6¥oi  or  xpofucd,  (Clem.  Alex.  5ltro*n. 
L  p.  320;  Suid.  &  v.  ^loyvtrios;  Dionys.  A.  ILL  74.) 
This  work,  which  is  lost,  probably  contained  chro- 
nological investigations,  though  not  concerning 
Roman  history.  Photius  (BiU.  Cod.  84)  mentions 
an  abridgment  ((rvFotfrit)  in  fi»ve  books,  and  Stepha- 
nus  of  Byzantium  (s.  w.  ^AplKtia  and  Kop^oAXa) 
quotes  the  same  under  the  name  of  hrtrofii.  This 
abridgment,  in  all  probability  of  the  xP^^'^h  ^^^^ 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  a  late  grammarian,  and 
not,  as  some  have  thought,  of  Dionysius  himself. 
The  great  historical  work  of  Dionysius,  of  which 
we  still  possess  a  considerable  portion,  is  — 
2.  'FufioXicij  *Apxcuo\oyiaj  which  Photius  (BibL 
Cod.  83)  styles  Icrropucdl  \6yoi.  It  consisted  of 
twenty  books,  and  contained  the  history  of  Rome 
from  the  earliest  or  mythical  times  down  to  the 
year  B.  c.  264,  in  which  the  history  of  Polybius 
begins  with  the  Pimic  wars.  The  first  nine  books 
alone  are  complete ;  sf  the  tenth  and  eleventh  we 
have  only  the  greater  part;  and  of  the  remaining 
nine  we  possess  nothing  but  firagments  and  extracts, 
which  were  contained  in  the  coUections  made  at  the 
conunand  of  the  emperor  Constantino  Porphyroge- 
nitus,  and  were  first  published  by  A.  Mai  finom  a 
MS.  in  the  library  of  Milan  (1816,  4to.),  and  re- 
printed at  Frankfiirt,  1817,  8vo.  Mai  at  first  be- 
lieved that  these  extracts  were  the  abridgment  of 
which  Photius  {BM.  Cod.  84)  speaks ;  but  this 
opinion  met  vrith  such  strong  opposition  from 
Ciampi  (BibUoth.  lUd,  viii.  p.  225,  &c.),  Viaconti 
{Journal  des  Satxms,  for  June,  1817),  and  Struve 
(Udter  die  von  Mai  aufgefund  Stucke  des  Dionys. 
von  HaHc  Konigsbeig,  1820,  8vo.),  that  Mai, 
when  he  reprinted  the  extracts  in  his  Script  Vet. 
Nova  (Medio  (ii.  p.  476,  Ac,  ed.  Rome,  1827), 
felt  obliged  in  his  preface  (p.  xviL)  to  recant  his 
former  opinion,  and  to  agree  with  his  critics  in  ad- 
mitting that  the  extracts  were  remnants  of  the  ex- 
tracts of  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus  from  the 
'FctffMuin)  *ApxouoKoyla.  Respecting  their  value,  see 
Niebuhr,  Hist  t/Rome^  n.  p.  419,  note  916,  iii. 
p.  524,  note  934,  J^edures  on  Rom.  Hist  L  p.  47. 
Dionysius  treated  the  early  history  of  Rome  with 
a  minuteness  which  raises  a  suspicion  as  to  his 
judgment  on  historical  and  mythical  matters, 
and  the  eleven  books  extant  do  not  carry  the 
history  beyond  the  year  b.  c.  441,  so  th^  the 
eleven^  book  breaks  off  very  soon  after  the  de- 
cemviral  l^slation.  This  peculiar  minuteness  in 
the  early  history,  however,  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  consequence  of  the  object  he  had  pro- 
posed to  himsel£|  and  which,  as  he  himself  states, 
was  to  remove  the  erroneous  notions  which  the 
Greeks  entertained  with  regard  to  Rome*s  great- 
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negfl,  and  to  shew  that  Rome  had  not  become  great 
by  accident  or  mere  good  fortnne,  hot  by  the  rir- 
tae  and  wisdom  of  the  Romans  themselyes.  With 
this  object  in  view,  he  discoMes  most  carefully 
everything  relating  to  the  constitution,  the  religion, 
the  history,  laws,  and  private  life  of  the  Romans ; 
and  his  work  is  for  this  reason  one  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  student  of  Roman  history,  at 
least  so  flEir  as  the  substance  of  his  discussions  is 
concerned.  But  the  manner  in  which  he  dealt 
with  his  materials  cannot  always  be  approved  of : 
he  is  unable  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between  a 
mere  mythus  and  history;  and  where  he  perceives 
inconsistencies  in  the  former,  he  attempts,  by  a 
rationalistic  mode  of  proceeding,  to  reduce  it  to 
what  appears  to  him  sober  history.  It  is  however 
a  groundless  assertion,  which  some  critics  have 
made,  that  Dionysius  invented  fieicts,  and  thns 
introduced  direct  forgeries  into  history.  He  had, 
moreover,  no  clear  notions  about  the  early  consti- 
tution of  Rome,  and  was  led  astray  by  the  nature 
of  the  institutions  whidi  he  saw  in  his  own  day ; 
and  he  thus  transferred  to  the  early  times  the  no- 
tions which  he  had  derived  from  the  acUial  state 
of  things — a  process  by  which  he  became  involved 
in  inextricable  difficulties  and  contradictions.  The 
numerous  speeches  which  he  introduces  in  his 
work  are  indeed  written  with  great  artistic  skill, 
but  they  nevertheless  shew  too  manifestly  that 
Dionysius  was  a  rhetorician,  not  an  historian, 
and  still  less  a  statesman.  He  used  all  the 
authors  who  had  vmtten  before  him  on  the  early 
history  of  Rome,  but  he  did  not  always  exerdie  a 
proper  discretion  in  choosing  his  guides,  and  we 
often  find  him  following  authorities  of  an  inferior 
class  in  preference  to  better  and  sounder  ones. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  Dionysius  con- 
tains an  inexhaustible  treasure  of  materials  for 
those  who  know  how  to  make  use  of  them.  The 
style  of  Dionysius  is  very  good,  and,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  his  language  may  be  called  perfectiy 
pure.  See  Ph.  F.  Schulin,  <U  Dumyt,  HaL  HiOo- 
rico^  praedpuo  Hi^oriae  Juris  FoiUe,  Heidelbeig, 
1821,  4to. ;  An  Inquiry  inio  the  Credit  due  to  Dio- 
nys,  of  Hal  as  a  Critic  and  Higtorian,  in  the  Class. 
Joum.  vol  xxxiv. ;  Kriiger,  PragfoA,  ad  HtKtoriogr. 
p.  xii. ;  Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  ike  HisL  ofRome^  L 
pp.  46 — 53,  ed.  Schmitz. 

The  first  work  of  Dionyrins  which  appeared  in 
print  was  his  Archaeologia,  in  a  Latin  transbtion 
by  Lapus  Biragns  (Treviso,  1480),  from  a  veiy 
good  Roman  MS.  New  editions  of  this  transla- 
tion,  with  corrections  by  Olaroanus,  appeared  at 
Basel,  1532  and  1549 ;  whereupon  R.  Stephens 
first  edited  the  Greek  original,  Paris,  1546,  foL, 
together  with  some  of  the  rhetorical  works.  The 
first  complete  edition  of  the  Archaeologia  and  the 
rhetorical  works  together,  is  that  of  Fr.  Sylburg, 
Frankfurt,  1586,  2  vols.  foL  (reprinted  at  Leipzig, 
1691, 2  vols,  fol.)  Another  reprint,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  a  few  alterations,  was  edited  by  Hudson, 
(Oxford,  1704, 2  vols,  fol)  which  however  is  a  veiy 
inferior  performance.  A  new  and  mudi  improved 
edition,  though  with  many  bad  and  arbitrary  emen- 
dations, was  made  by  J.  J.  Reiske,  (Leipzig,  1774, 
&c)  in  6  vols.  8vo.,  the  last  of  which  was  edited 
by  Moms.  All  the  riietorical  works,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Tkxrn  Pffropucii  and  the  vtfH  avi^iffttts 
dpofidrvp^  were  edited  by  E.  Gros,  (Paris,  1826, 
&c)  in  3  vols.  Svo.  (Fabric.  BibL  Graee.  iv.  p.  382, 
&c ;  Westermann,  Oetck  d,  OriedL  Beredis.  §  88.) 
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26.  Of  HsLioPOUS  in  l^ypt,  ia  mniiaMdbj 
Artemidoms  {Oneir,  ii  71)  at  the  anthor  d  s 
work  on  dreams. 

27.  Of  Hkraclxli,  a  ton  of  Theophanttt  Ii 
early  life  he  was  a  disciple  of  Heiadeides,  jyexiBBs, 
and  Menedemns,  and  afterwards  also  of  Zas  tbc 
Stoic,  who  appears  to  have  induced  him  toadaft 
the  philosoi^y  of  the  povdu  At  a  later  tine  k 
was  afflicted  with  a  disease  of  the  eyes, «  vith  t 
nervous  complaint,  and  the  onbeaahk  paiaft  vUcI 
it  caused  him  led  him  to  abandon  the  Staie  pIuW- 
sophy,  and  to  join  the  Heatics,  whose  dodxise, 
that  i^nf  and  the  absence  of  pain  was  lit  hi^hnt 
good,  had  more  diarms  for  him  than  the  uihJi 
ethics  of  the  Stoa.  Thk  lanndatieB  oHusSawr 
philosophical  creed  drew  upon  bim  the  wAxtmad 
fUTaB4fAmfos,  «. «.  the  renegade.  Dnriag  die  ok 
that  he  was  a  Stoic,  he  is  praised  for  hii  moietft 
ahstinmce,  and  modemtion,  but  afterwards  «e  ^ 
him  described  as  a  person  greatly  given  ts 
pleasures.  He  died  in  his  eigbtieCh  yesraf 
tary  starvation.  Diogenes  Laertins  iii'iiriMss 
aeries  of  works  of  Dwnysiiiay  all  of  wkkh,  htv- 
ever,  are  lost,  and  Cicero  eensarea  him  for  hmuf 
mixed  up  verses  with  his  prose,  and  fer  \m  vast 
of  elegance  and  refinement.  (Diog.  Lsdt  n. 
166, 167,  T.  92;  Athen.  viL  p.  281*  z.  p.437; 
Lucian,  Bis  Actus,  20 ;  Censorin.  15 ;  Cic  Acd. 
ii  22,  ds  /Vs.  T.  31,  TuacuL  u.  11,  35»  £.&) 

28.  A  disciple  of  Hb&aclkitcs,  is  mcBbsssi 
by  Diogenes  Lae'rtins  (ix.  15)  as  the  sidbarsfs 
commentary  on  the  wnks  of  his  nuater. 

29.  An  Historian,  who  seems  to  fasve  fiviri  is 
the  later  period  of  the  Rooan  eoqare,  ai  ii 
quoted  by  Jomandes.  {De  RA,  GcL  19.) 

30.  Sumamed  Iambus,  that  is,  the  iaBhirporf. 
is  mentioned  by  Snidas  («.  v,  'Apurrvfd»ni)mBasf 
the  teachers  of  Aristc^hanes  of  Bjumijum,  bm 
which  we  may  infer  the  time  at  whjdt  he  JinL 
Gemens  Alezandrinos  (Sirom.  t.  p.  674)  faoto 
an  hexameter  verse  of  hu,  and  aeoGsding  ts  A^ 
naeus  (vii.  p.  284),  he  also  wrote  a  vstk  <a 
dialects.  Plutarch  (de  Mu$,  15)  qootes  Imi  ssm 
authority  on  harmony,  from  wluch  it ' 
ferred  that  he  is  the  author  of  a 

historrof  music,  of  which  .  ^ 

(s.  «.  inpeta)  quotes  the  23rd  book. 

31.  Of  Maonisia,  a  distinguished 
who  tanght  his  art  in  Asia  between  the 
79  and  77,  at  the  time  whoi  Cicero, 
29th  year,  visited  the  east  Cicero  on  has 
sions  in  Asia  was  aooomnanied  by 
Aeschylus  of  Cnidus,  and  Xenoda  of  AdMjv 
tium,  who  were  then  the  most  eminmt  xhslsaaBs 
in  Asia.    (Cic  BruL  91 ;  Plot.  Gc  4.) 

32.  Of  MiLBTVS,  one  of  the  eai&st  QredE  h» 
torians,  and  aocordhig  to  Soidas  (c.  e.  'Emnim% 
a  contemporary  of  HecataeiM,  that  ia,  be  B«^ 
about  B.  c.  520 ;  he  must,  howevcB,  to  jvdgs  i* 
the  tities  of  his  works,  have  sanifed  m.  c  4B» 
the  year  in  which  Dareios  died.  DioBjaas  ^ 
Miletus  wrote  a  history  of  DtareiiB  Hyslaap  ■ 
five  books.  Soidas  fiother  attiibates  to  siB  * 
virork  entitled  rd  /icrd  Aa^Sir  in  five 
also  a  vrork  Il^wW,  in  the  Ionic  diakcL 
they  were  actnaUy  three  distinct  varies, « 
the  two  last  were  the  aame»  and  only  a 
tion  of  the  first,  cannot  be 

of  the  inextricable  oonfiiaioiL ^ 

articles  Aionitvioy  of  Siddas   «  ^-mmmm^^tm  d 
which  our  Diony sina  hat  oftea 
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DionjnnsofMjrtOene.  Suidas  ascribes  to  the  MUe- 
aian,  "Troksa,*' in  three  books, ''Mythica,"  an  "His- 
torioal  Cvcle,^  in  seven  books,  and  a  **  Periegesis 
of  the  whole  world,"  all  of  which,  however,  pro- 
bably belong  to  different  authors.  (Nitzsch,  HisL 
Homeriy  i  p.88;  Bemhardy,  in  his  edition  of 
Dionys.  Perieg,  p.  498,  &&,  and  ad  Sutdanit  i 
p.  1395;  Lobeck,^^2(U9»^iL  p.990,&c ;  Welcker, 
Der  Epitcke  Cydusy  p.  75,  &c) 

33.  Of  MiLBTUS,  a  sophist  of  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Hadrian.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Isaens  the 
Assyrian,  and  distinguished  for  the  elegance  of 
his  orations.  He  was  greatly  honoured  by  the 
cities  of  Asia,  and  more  especially  by  the  empe- 
ror Hadrian,  who  made  him  praefect  of  a  con- 
siderable province,  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
Roman  eques,  and  assigned  to  him  a  place  in  the 
museum  of  Alexandria.  Notwithstanding  these 
distinctions,  Dionysins  remained  a  modest  and  nn- 
assnming  person.  At  one  time  of  his  life  he 
taught  rhetoric  at  Lesbos,  but  he  died  at  Ephesus 
at  an  advanced  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  market- 
place of  Ephesus,  where  a  monument  was  erected 
to  him.  Philostratua  has  preserved  a  few  speci- 
mens of  his  oratory.  {Vit,  Soph.  i.  20.  §  2, 
c  22 ;  Dion  Cass.  Lax.  3 ;  Eudoc.  p.  130 ;  Suidas.) 

34.  Of  Mytilbnb,  was  sumamed  Scytobxa- 
chion,  and  seems  to  have  lived  shortly  before  the 
time  of  Cicero,  if  we  may  believe  the  report  that 
he  instructed  M.  Antonius  Gnipho  at  Alexandria 
(Suet  de  lUtutr,  Gram,  7),  for  Suetonius  expresses 
a   doubt  as  to  its  correctness  for  chronological 
reasons.     Artemon  {ap.  Athen,  xii.  p.  415)  states, 
that  Dionysius  Scytobrachion  was  the  author  of 
the   historical  work  which  was  commonly  attri- 
bated  to  the  ancient  historian  Xanthus  of  Lydia, 
who  lived  about  b.  c.  480.    From  this  it  has  been 
infored,  that  our  Dionysius  must  have  lived  at  a 
much  eariier  time.    But  if  we  conceive  that  Dio- 
nysius may  have  made  a  revision  of  the  work  of 
Xanthus,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  must  needs 
have  lived  vexy  near  the  age  of  Xanthus.    Suidas 
attributes  to  him  a  metrical  work,  the  expedition 
of  Dionvsus  and  Athena  (i)  Atoyitrov  itaX  *A&rpw 
irrpariajy  and  a  prose  work  on  the  Argonauts  in 
aiz  books,  addressed  to  Parmenon.    He  was  pro- 
bably  also    the   author   of  the  historic  Cycle, 
ivhidh  Suidas  attributes  to  Dionysius  of  Miletus. 
Xhe   Aigonautica    is   often    referred  to  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius,  who  likewise 
several  times  confounds  the  Mytilenean  with  the 
>f  ilesian  (L  1298,   iL  207,  1144,   iii  200,242, 
iv.  119,  223,  228,  1153),  and  this  work  was  also 
eonsulted  by  Diodorus  Sicnlus.  (iiL  52,  66.)    See 
Semhardy,  €ui  Dixmjft,  Perieg,  p.  490  ;  Welcker, 
XMr  E^.  Cydusy  p.  87. 

35.  A  writer  on  i^aprvriKd^  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeus  (viL  p.  326,  xi.  p.  516). 

36.  Of  Pbrgamus,  sumamed  Atticus,  a  rheto- 
rician, who  is  charact<aized  by  Strnbo  (xiil  p.  625) 
&A  a  clever  sophist,  an  historian,  and  logographer, 
that  is,  a  writer  of  orations.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
f^poUodorus,  the  rhetorician,  who  is  mentioned 
Lxxiong  the  teachers  of  Augustus.  (Comp.  Senec 
ZJkymtron.  i.  1.)  Weiske  (ad  Longm,  p.  218)  con- 
iclers  him  to  be  the  author  of  the  woik  vcp2  i^ffouf 
47xnmonly  attributed  to  Longinus;  but  there  is 
r^ry  litUe,  if  anything,  to  support  this  view. 
Westermann,  Oetck,  d.  Griech,  BeredU.  §  98, 
i€PUi  9.) 

31m  Oi  PHA8KI.I8,  is  mentioned  in  the  scholia  on 
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Pmdar,  and  was  probably  a  grammarian  who  wrote 
on  Pindar.  The  anonymous  author  of  the  life  of 
Nicander  speaks  of  two  works  of  his,  viz.  ^"On  the 
Poetry  of  Antimachus,''  and  "  on  Poets."  (Schol 
ad  Pind,  Nevu  xL  p.  787,  e4.  Heyne ;  ad  Pvth, 
11.  1.) 

38.  Sumamed  Pbkibobtbs,  from  hii  being  the 
author  of  a  wtpn/jytiais  rijs  yris,  in  hexameter 
verse,  which  is  stiU  extant  Respecting  the  age 
and  country  of  this  Dionysius  the  most  different 
opinions  have  been  entertained,  though  all  critics 
are  agreed  in  placing  him  after  the  Christian  era, 
or  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  as  must 
indeed  be  necessarily  inferred  from  passages  of 
the  Periegesis  itself^  such  as  v.  355,  where  the 
author  sp^s  of  his  ^yaterts,  that  is,  hu  sovereigns, 
which  can  only  apply  to  the  emperors.  But  the 
question  as  to  which  emperor  or  emperors  Diony- 
sius there  alludes,  has  been  answered  in  the  most 
different  ways :  some  writers  have  placed  Diony- 
sius in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  others  in  that  of 
Nero,  and  others  again  under  M.  Aurelius  and 
L.  Verus,  or  under  Septimius  Severus  and  his  sons. 
Eustathius,  his  commentator,  was  himself  in  doubt 
about  the  age  of  his  author.  But  these  uncertain- 
ties have  been  removed  by  Bemhardy,  the  last 
editor  of  Dionysius,  who  has  made  it  highly  pro- 
bable, partly  from  the  names  of  countries  and  nar 
tions  mentioned  in  the  Periegesis,  partly  from  the 
mention  of  the  Huns  in  v.  730,  and  partly  from 
the  general  character  of  the  poem,  that  its  author 
must  have  lived  either  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
third,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth,  century  of 
our  era.  With  regard  to  his  native  country,  Sui- 
das infers  from  the  enthusiastic  manner  in  which 
Dionysius  speaks  of  the  river  Rhebas  (793,  &c), 
that  he  was  bora  at  Byzantium,  or  somewhere  in 
its  neighbourhood ;  but  Eustathius  {ad  v.  7)  and 
the  Scholiast  {ad  v,  8)  expressly  call  him  an  Afri- 
can, and  these  authorities  certainly  seem  to  deserve 
more  credit  than  the  mere  inference  of  Suidas. 
The  Periegesis  of  Dionysius  contains  a  description 
of  the  whole  earth,  so  &r  as  it  was  known  in  his 
time,  in  hexameter  verse,  and  the  author  appean 
chiefly  to  follow  the  views  of  Eratosthenes.  It  is 
written  in  a  terse  and  neat  style,  and  enjoyed  a 
high  degree  of  popularity  in  ancient  times,  as  we 
may  infer  from  the  £Kt,  that  two  translations  or 
paraphrases  of  it  were  made  by  Romans,  one  by 
Rnfus  Festus  Avienns  [Avibnub],  and  the  other 
by  the  grammarian  Prisdan.  [Priscianus.]  Eu- 
stathius wrote  a  very  valuable  commentary  upon 
it,  which  is  still  extant,  and  we  further  possess  a 
Greek  paraphrase  and  scholia.  The  first  edition 
of  the  Periegesis  appeared  at  Ferrara,  1512,  4to  , 
with  a  Latin  translation.  A.  Manutius  printed  it 
at  Venice,  1513,  8vo.,  together  with  Pindar,  Cal- 
limachus,  and  Lycophron.  H.  Stephens  incorpo- 
rated it  in  his  **  Poetae  Principes  Heroid  Carminis," 
Paris,  1566,  fol.  One  of  the  most  useful  among 
the  subsequent  editions  is  that  of  Edw.  Thwaites, 
Oxford,  1697,  8vo.,  with  the  commentary  of  Eus- 
tathius, the  Greek  scholia  and  paraphrase.  It  is 
also  printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Hudson*s 
Cftogr,  Afmor.  1712,  8vo.,  frt>m  which  it  was  re- 
printed separately,  Oxford,  1710  and  1717,  8vo. 
But  all  the  previous  editions  are  superseded  bv 
that  of  O.  Bemhardy  (Leipzig,  1828,  8vo.),  which 
forms  vol.  i.  of  a  contemplated  collection  of  the 
minor  Greek  geogr^hen ;  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
very  excellent  and  learned  dinertation  and  the 
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ancient  commentatora.  Besides  the  Periegesis, 
Eustathins  states  that  other  works  also  were  at- 
tributed to  our  Dionysius,  \iz,  XiBmd^  ifrriBuedy 
and  fioffffapucdi  Concerning  the  first,  compare  the 
Scholiast  on  ▼.  714;  Maxim,  (id  Dionys.  Areopag. 
de  Myst,  Theol.  2 ;  and  Bemhardy  (L  c),  p.  602. 
B^specting  the  dppi0tied^  which  some  attribute  to 
Dionysius  of  Philadelphia,  see  Bemhardy,  p.  503. 
The  fiaffffopucd,  which  means  the  same  as  Atow- 
atcucd  (Suid.  s,  v.  iMn/ipixos)  is  rery  often  quoted 
by  Stephanus  of  Bysantium.  (See  Bemhardy,  pp. 
507,  &c  and  515.) 

39.  Bishop  of  Rome,  is  called  a  X6yt6s  re  icat 
baufuurtos  dyi^p  by  his  contemporary,  Dionysius, 
bishop  of  Alexandria.  {Ap.  Euaeb.  H,  E.  viL  7.) 
He  is  believed  to  have  been  a  (}reek  by  birth,  and 
after  having  been  a  presbyter,  he  was  made  bishop 
of  Rome  in  a.  d.  259,  and  retained  this  high  dig- 
nity for  ten  years,  till  A.  D.  269.  During  his 
administration  of  the  Roman  diocese,  some  bishops 
brought  before  him  charges  against  Dionysius,  bi- 
shop of  Alexandria,  for  being  guilty  of  heretical 
opinions  in  his  controversies  with  Sabellius.  The 
bishop  of  Rome  therefore  convoked  a  synod,  and 
with  its  consent  he  declared,  in  a  letter  to  the 
accused,  that  he  was  guilty  of  heresies,  and  gave 
him  a  gentle  reprimand.  A  fragment  of  this  letter 
is  preserved  in  Athanasius  (de  Decret.  Synod,  Ni- 
cam,  p.  421),  and  it  was  this  letter  which  induced 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria  to  write  his  work  against 
Sabellius,  which  was  addressed  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  (Cave,  Hid.  LiLlp.  97.) 

40.  Sumamed  Scytobrachion.    See  No.  34. 

41.  Of  SiDON,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is  some- 
times simply  called  Sidonius.  (Schol.  Venet  <Md 
Horn,  II,  L  424,  xiv.  40.)  He  seems  to  have  lived 
shortly  after  the  time  of  Aristarchus,  and  to  have 
founded  a  school  of  his  own.  (Schol.  ad  H,  i.  8.) 
He  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Venetian  Scholia, 
and  also  by  Eustathius  on  Homer,  as  one  rf  the 
critical  commentators  of  the  poet  (Comp.  Vazro, 
de  L,  L,  X.  10,  ed.  Muller ;  Villoiaon,  ProUg,  ad 
Horn,  11,  p.  xxix.) 

42.  Of  SiNOPR.     See  below. 

43.  A  Stoic  philosopher,  against  whom  Chiy- 
sippus  wrote  a  work,  but  who  is  otherwise  un- 
known.    (Diog.  Laert  vi.  43;  Eudoc.  p.  138.) 

44.  Sumamed  Thrax,  or  the  Thiacian,  a  cele- 
brated Greek  grammarian,  who  unquestionably 
derived  his  surname  from  the  fact  of  his  &ther 
Teres  being  a  Thracian  (Suidas) ;  and  it  is  absurd 
to  believe,  with  the  author  of  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum  (p.  277.  53),  that  he  received  it  from  his 
rough  voice  or  any  other  circumstance.  He  him- 
self was,  according  to  some,  a  native  of  Alexandria 
(Suidas),  and,  according  to  others,  of  Byzantium ; 
but  he  is  also  called  a  Rhodian,  because  at  one 
time  he  resided  at  Rhodes,  and  gave  instructions 
there  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  655 ;  Athen.  xi.  p.  489),  and 
it  was  at  Rhodes  that  Tyrannion  was  among  the 
pupils  of  Dionysius.  Dionysius  also  staid  for  some 
time  at  Rome,  where  he  was  engaged  in  teaching, 
about  B.  c.  80.  Further  particulars  about  his  life 
are  not  known.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
grammatical  works,  manuals,  and  commentaries. 
We  possess  under  his  name  a  r^x*^  yp^W^iTuaj^ 
a  small  work,  wltich  however  be<»me  the  basis  of 
all  subsequent  grammars,  and  was  a  standard  book 
in  grammar  schools  for  many  centuries.  Under 
such  circumstances  we  cannot  wonder  that,  in  the 
course  of  time,  such  a  work  was  much  interpolated, 


sometimes  abridged,  and  aomelliiiea  extemltad  « 
otherwise  modified.  The  fomi  therefince,  in  m^ 
it  has  come  down  to  usi,  ia  not  the  ori^pnal  ne, 
and  hence  its  great  di£lln«nee  in  the  diffcRntHSS. 
It  was  first  printed  in  Fahndrn^  BiU,  Gr,  It.il^ 
of  the  old  edition.  Villoiaon  (Ameod.  n.  99)  thes 
added  some  excerpta  and  adiolia  froa  a  Vcaetiaa 
MS.,  together  yrith  which  the  grammar  was  As- 
wards  printed  in  Fabridua,  BM.  Or.  vi.  p.311 
of  Haries*s  edition,  and  somewhat  better  in  Bekkcr^ 
Aneodotoy  ii  p.  627,  &c.  It  is  rrmiirhaHft  tkta 
Armenian  translation  of  this  grammar,  whick  In 
recently  come  to  light,  and  waa  probably  wtiem 
the  foiuth  w  fifth  oentory  of  oar  oa,  ia  man  tarn- 
plete  than  the  Greek  original,  having  five  a^ 
tional  chapters.  This  tzamJatioii,  whick  m 
published  by  Citbied  in  the  3fimoirm  H 
tatUmM  mr  let  AnHqukiM  wtiiomalet  et 
1824,  Svo.,  vol  vi.,  has  increased  the  da^ 
about  the  genuineness  of  our  Greek  text ;  ht  tf 
would  be  going  too<&r  to  consider  it,  whh  Gott&i^ 
{Prarf.  ad  Tkeodo$.  Cfram.  p.  t.  &c;  oonp.  Lamk 
die  Spnu^pkUoe.  der  AUeu^  iL  p.  64,  &c)  as  a  vff 
compilation  made  by  some  Byaantine  ^^isiaiiM 
at  a  very  kte  period.  The  gnmndwock  of  wist 
we  have  is  unquestionably  tlie  prodactioB  of  Di»> 
ny sius  Thrax.  The  iuterpolatkms  metitinpfd  sks«« 
appear  to  have  been  introdooed  at  a  vcaj  eadj 
time,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  them  tktf  wmt 
of  the  ancient  oommentators  of  the  gnoiHr  hmA 
in  it  things  which  coold  not  have  been  wrttka  ly 
a  disciple  of  Aristazchna,  and  that  tbae&ae  ikej 
doubted  its  genninowss.  Dionyiias  did 
also  for  the  explanation  and  critictsn  of  H 
may  be  inferred  firom  the  quotatioiia  in  the  Tcae- 
tian  Scholia  (ad  Horn,  IL  iL  262,  is.  460,  xi.  3^ 
xiiL  103,  XV.  86,  741,  xviiL  207,  xxiv.  \\%),ai 
Eustathius.  (Ad  Horn.  pp.  854,  869, 1040, 1  J$l) 
He  does  not,  however,  ^>pear  to  kive  wntsm  a 
regular  commentary,  bat  to  have  inserted  fcb 
marks  on  Homer  in  several  < 
that  against  Crates,  and  the  vt^ 
(Schol  Ven.  ad  Hoot.  IL  ii.  3.)  In 
there  exists  a  treatise  w^  tmov 
which  has  been  wrongly  attributed  to  oar 
marian :  it  is,  further,  more  than  doabtfid 
he  wrote  a  cimunentary  on  Eoripidea,  as  \m  ho* 
inferred  from  a  quotation  of  the  SchnliaBt  m  A* 
poet.  His  chief  merit  consists  ia  the  ioipdBe  he 
gave  to  the  study  of  systematic  !»««"*■»•]  wi.  a 
what  he  did  for  a  correct  understuding  vi  Hamo. 
The  EtymoL  M.  contains  several  ciamiJei  of  hii 
etymological,  prosodical,  and  excgetkal 
(pp.  308.  18,  747.  20,  365.  20.)  Dftooymf  i 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  ftcAsrcu  and  ef  a 
on  Rhodes.  (Steph.  Byi.  t.  e.  Ta^di 
Grafenhan,  (Tssci.  <20r  JSrZus./'ifti^  i  p4«2.  Ac.) 

45.  A  eon  or  disciple  of  TarpBOK,  s  Or*^ 
grammarian,  who  liv^  about  b.  c.  50.  ( 
Byx.  t.  c^Oo,  Mi^iMwr,  &C.)  He  was  the 
of  a  work  ir^  dMOfidrwr,  which  crwsiiSr<l 
least  eleven  books,  and  is  often  rdecred  t»  ^ 
phanus  of  Byzantium  and  HarpoczatiflB.  ( 
Athen.  vi.  p.  255,  xL  p  503,  xiv.  p  64 1.)    [L.  S.; 

DION  Y'SIUS  (Awr^insr),  of  Simtn, 
nian  comic  poet  ^  the  middle  oonedy.  ( 
pp.  467,  d.,  497,  c,  xiv.  p  615,  e.;  Schd. 
IL  xi  515.)    He  appears,  finom  indwitiis  ii 
Augments  of  his  pbys,  to  have  beat  jimpt 
Anchestratus,  to  have  floaxished  abaot  ^ 
time  as  Nicostratos,  the  son  of 
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to  h&TB  lived  till  the  establislunent  of  the  Macedo- 
nian supremacy  in  Greece.  We  have  the  titles 
and  some  fragmenta  of  his  *AKomf6iA9¥os  (Ath. 
xiv.  p.  664,  d.),  which  appears  to  have  been  tnuis> 
lated  bj  Naeriua,  B9etuHft6pos  (n  long  passage  in 
Athen.  ix.  p.  404,  e.),  *Ofuiinffioi  ( Athen.  viii.  p.  38 1 , 
c,  xir.  p.  61 5, e.),  Atfi6s  (SchoL  Horn.  ILxi,5\5; 
Eustath.  p.  859. 49),  Xt^oiNro  orSoh-tifKi  (Athen. 
xi.  pp.  467,  d.,  497,  d. ;  Stob.  Serm.  cxxv.  8.) 
Meursias  and  Fabridus  are  wrong  in  assigning  the 
Ta^iipxai  to  Dionysius.  It  belongs  to  Eupous. 
(Meineke,  Frag,  Com.  Oraeo.  L  pp.  419,  420,  iii. 
pp.  547—555.]  [P.  S.] 

DION  Y'SIUS,  artisU.  1.  Of  Argoe,  a  statuary, 
who  was  employed  together  with  Glaucus  in  mak- 
ing the  works  which  Smicythus  dedicated  at  01ym« 
pia.  This  fixes  the  artist's  time ;  for  Smicythus 
succeeded  Anaxilas  as  tyrant  of  Rhegium  in  b.  c. 
476.  The  works  executed  by  Dionysius  were  sta- 
tues of  Contest  (*A7wy)  carrying  d\riip9s  (Did, 
o/Ant,i.v.)y  of  Dionysius,  of  Orpheus,  and  of 
Zeus  without  a  beard.  (Pans.  v.  26.  §§  3—6.) 
He  also  made  a  horse  and  charioteer  in  bronze, 
which  were  among  the  works  dedicated  at  Olympia 
by  Phormis  of  Maenalus,  the  contemporary  of  Ge- 
lon  and  Hiero.   (Paus.  t.  27.  §  !•) 

2.  A  sculptor,  who  made  the  statue  of  Hera 
which  Octavian  afterwards  placed  in  the  portico  of 
Octavia.  (Plin.  xxxtI  5,  s.  4.  §  10.)  Junius  takes 
this  artist  to  be  the  same  as  the  former,  but  SiUig 
aigues,  that  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Dionysius  the 
art  of  sculpturing  marble  was  not  brought  to  suffi- 
cient perfection  to  allow  us  to  ascribe  one  of  its 
masterpieces  to  him. 

3.  Of  Colophon,  a  painter,  contemporary  with 
Polygnotus  of  Thasos,  whose  worics  he  imitated  in 
their  accuracy,  expression  (vd0ot),  manner  {^Bos), 
in  the  treatment  of  the  form,  in  the  delicacy  of  the 
drapery,  and  in  every  other  respect  except  in  gran- 
deur. ( AeKan.  F.  H,  iv.  3.)  Plutarch  (  TimoL  36) 
speaks  of  his  worics  as  having  strength  and  tone, 
but  as  forced  and  laboured.  Aristotle  (Pott,  2) 
says  that  Polygnotus  painted  the  likenesses  of  men 
better  than  the  originals,  Panson  made  them  worse, 
and  Dionysius  just  like  them  (Sfwlovs).  It  seems 
firom  this  that  Uie  pictures  of  Dionysius  were  defi- 
cient in  the  ideal.  It  was  no  doubt  for  this  rea- 
son that  Dionysius  was  called  Anthropogrophw^ 
like  Dbmstrius.  It  is  true  that  Pliny,  from 
whom  we  learn  the  fiict,  gives  a  different  reason, 
namely,  that  Dionysius  was  so  called  because  he 
painted  only  men,  and  not  landscapes  (xxxv.  10. 
s.  37);  but  this  is  only  one  case  out  of  many  in 
which  Pliny^s  ignorance  of  art  has  caused  him  to 
give  a  folse  interpretation  of  a  true  foct.  Sillig 
applies  this  passage  to  the  Liter  Dionysius  (No.  4), 
but  without  any  good  reason. 

4.  A  painter,  who  flourished  at  Rome  at  the 
same  time  as  Sopolis  and  Lala  of  Cyzicus,  about 
B.C.  84.  Pliny  says  of  him  and  Sopolis,  that  they 
were  the  most  renowned  painters  of  that  age,  except 
Lala,  and  that  their  works  filled  the  picture  gal- 
leries (xxxv.  11,  s.  40.  §  43).  [P.  S.] 

DION  Y'SIUS  (Aion^iof),  the  name  of  several 
physicians  and  surgeons,  whom  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  distinguish  with  certainty. 

1.  A  native  of  Aioab  (but  of  which  place  of 
this  name  does  not  appear),  who  must  have  lived 
in  or  before  the  ninth  century  after  Christ,  as  he 
is  quoted  by  Photius  (BibUolh,  §§  185,  211,  pp. 
129,  168,  ed.  Bekker),  but  how  much  earlier  he 
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lived  is  uncertun.  It  is  not  known  whether  he 
was  himself  a  physician,  but  he  wrote  a  work  en- 
titled AixTMuco,  iu  which  he  discussed  various 
medical  questions.  It  consisted  of  one  hundred 
chapters,  the  heads  of  which  have  been  preserved 
by  Photius,  and  shew  that  he  wrote  both  in  fiivour 
of  each  proposition,  and  also  against  it.  The  title 
of  his  book  has  been  supposeicl  to  allude  to  his 
teaching  his  readen  to  ai^^e  on  both  sides  of  a 
question,  and  thus  to  catch  their  hearers,  as  it 
were,  in  a  net 

2.  A  native  of  Cyrtus  (KvprrSi)  in  Egypt,  who 
was  mentioned  by  Herennius  Philo  in  his  lost  His- 
tory of  Medicine.  Stephanus  Byzantinus  («.  o.  Kl{/^- 
ros)  calls  him  Suurq/iof  icerpSs.  His  date  is  uncer- 
tain, but  if  (as  Menrsius  conjectures)  he  is  the 
same  person  who  is  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus 
(De  Morb,  Chron,  u,  13,  p.  416),  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  in  the  third  century  b.  g. 
(Meursitts,  Dionynus^  ^o.  in  Opera,  voL  v.) 

3.  A  native  <^  Milbtu8,  in  Caria,  must  have 
lived  in  or  before  the  second  century  after  Christ, 
as  he  is  quoted  by  Galen,  who  has  preserved  some 
of  his  medical  formulae.  (De  Cotnpos.  Medioam, 
tee.  Xocot,  iv.  7,  voL  xii  p.  741 ;  De  Antid,  ii.  1 1, 
voL  xiv.  p.  171.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same 
person  who  is  mentioned  by  Galen  without  any 
distinguishing  epithet  (De  Compos,  Medioam.  sec. 
Locos,  iv.  8,  vol  xii.  p.  760.) 

4.  Son  of  OxYMACHUS,  appean  to  have  written 
some  anatomical  work,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Rufus  Ephesius.  (De  Appell,  Part,  Corp,  Hum, 
p.  42.)  He  was  either  a  contemporary  or  prede- 
cessor of  Eudemus^  and  therefore  lived  probably  in 
the  fourth  or  third  century  b.  c. 

5.  Of  Samos,  whose  medical  formulae  are  quot* 
ed  by  Galen  (De  Compos.  Medicam,  sec.  Gen.  iv. 
13,  vol  xiiL  p.  745),  is  supposed  by  Meursius 
(^  c)  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  son  of  Muso- 
nius ;  but,  as  Kuhn  observes  (Additam,  ad  Eienck. 
Medicor,  VeL  a  Fabrido  m  ^^  BibUatk,  Graeca^'' 
ejckib,  hade  xiv.  p.  7),  from  no  other  reason,  than 
because  both  are  said  to  have  been  natives  of  Sar 
mos  (nor  is  even  this  quite  certain),  whereas  firom 
the  writings  of  the  son  of  Musonius  there  is  ne 
ground  for  believing  him  to  have  been  a  physician, 
or  even  a  collector  of  medical  prescriptions. 

6.  Sallustius  Dionysius*  is  quoted  by  Pliny 
(H.  N,  xxxiL  26),  and  therefore  must  have  lived 
in  or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ 

7.  Ca881Us  Dionysius.    [Cassius,  p.  626.] 

8.  Dionysius,  a  surgeon,  quoted  by  Scribonius 
Largus  (Compos.  Medicam.  c  212,  ed.  Rbod.), 
who  lived  probably  at  or  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era. 

9.  A  physician,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Galen  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  and  is 
mentioned  as  attending  the  son  of  Caecilianus,  to 
whom  Galen  wrote  a  letter  full  of  medical  advice, 
which  is  still  extant  (Galen,  Pro  Puero  Epilqpi, 
ConsiL,  in  Opera,  vol  xi  p.  357.) 

10.  A  fellow-pupil  of  Heracleides  of  Tarentum, 
who  must  have  Uved  probably  in  the  third  century 
B.  c  and  one  of  whose  medical  formulae  is  quoted 
by  Galen.  (Dd  Compos.  Medicam,  sec  Locos,  v.  3, 
vol.  xiL  p.  835.) 

11.  A  physician  who  belonged  to  the  medical 
sect  of  the  Methodid,  and  who  lived  probably  in 
the  first  century  b.  c.  (Galen,  de  Meth,  Med,  L  7» 
vol.  X.  p.  53 ;  Introd,  c.  4,  vol  xiv.  p.  684.) 

12.  The  physician  mentioned  by  Galen  (Coflmr 
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wtenL  m  ff^opoer,  ^ApkorJ"  ir.  69,  toL  xrii.  pt  ii. 
p.  751)  as  a  commentator  on  the  AphonsmB  of 
Hippocrates,  most  hare  lived  in  or  bc^re  the  se- 
cond century  after  Christ,  but  cannot  certainly  be 
identified  with  any  other  physician  of  that  name. 

13.  A  physician  whose  medical  formulae  are 
mentioned  by  Celsns  {De  Med,  t!.  6.  4 ;  18.  9, 
pp.  119,  136},  must  haTe  lived  in  or  before  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  and  may  perhaps  be  the 
same  person  as  No.  3,  or  8. 

14.  A  physician  at  Rome  in  the  fifth  century 
after  Christ,  who  was  also  in  deacon*s  orders,  and 
a  man  of  great  piety.  When  Rome  was  taken  by 
Alaric,  A.  D.  410,  Dionysius  was  earned  away  pri- 
soner, but  was  treated  with  great  kindness,  on 
account  of  his  virtues  and  his  medical  skiU.  An 
epitaph  on  him  in  Latin  elegiac  verse  is  to  be 
found  in  Baronius,  AnmaL  Eodet,  ad  ann.  410, 
8  41.  [W.A.G.] 

DIONYSOCLES  fAtoywroicX^r),  of  TnOles,  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  649)  among  the  dis- 
tinguished rhetoricians  of  that  city.  He  was  jhto- 
bably  a  pupil  of  Apollodonis  of  Peigamus,  and 
consequently  lived  shortly  before  or  at  the  time  of 
Strabo.  [L.  S.] 

DIONYSODOOIUS  (A«ow(r<»«»po5).  1.  A 
Boeotian,  who  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus 
(zv.  95)  as  the  author  of  a  history  of  Greece, 
which  came  down  as  fiur  as  the  reign  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  the  &ther  of  Alexander  the  Great  It 
is  usually  supposed  that  he  is  the  same  person  as 
the  Dionysodorus  in  Diogenes  Laertins  (iu  42), 
who  denied  that  the  paean  which  went  by  the 
name  of  Socrates,  was  the  production  of  the 
philosopher.  (Comp.  SchoL  ad  ApoUotu  Bkod,  i. 
917.)  It  is  uncertain  also  whether  he  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  work  on  rivers  (t^  voratuiv^  Schoi  cid 
Ewrip.  HippoL  122),  and  of  another  entitled  rd 
wapd  roa  rpaytfZdts  ijftapnifiitfti^  which  is  quoted 
by  a  Scholiast    {Ad  Eurip,  RJua,  604.) 

2.  A  Greek  rhetorician,  who  is  introduced  in 
Ludan^s  Symposium  (c  6).  Another  person  of 
the  same  name  is  mentioned,  in  the  b^inning  of 
Phito*s  dialogue  **  Euthydemus,^  as  a  brother  of 
Euthydemus.  (Comp.  Xenoph.  Memor,  iiL  1.  §  1.) 

3.  Of  Troezene,  a  Greek  grammarian,  who  is 
referred  to  by  Plutarch  {Arat,  1)  and  in  the  work 
of  ApoUonius  Dyscolus  *^on  Pronouns.*^     [L.  S.] 

DIONYSODO'RUS  (Aiow<ro««pof),  a  geome- 
ter  of  Cydnua,  whose  mode  of  cutting  a  sphere  by 
a  plane  in  a  given  ratio  is  preserved  by  Eutocius, 
in  his  comment  on  book  ii.  prop.  5,  of  the  sphere 
and  cylinder  of  Archimedes.  A  species  of  conical 
sun-dial  is  attributed  to  him,  and  Pliny  {H,  N,}L 
109)  says,  that  he  had  an  inscription  placed  on  his 
tomb,  aiddiessed  to  the  worid  above,  stating  that 
he  had  been  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  found 
it  42  thousand  stadia  distant  Pliny  calls  this  a 
striking  instance  of  Greek  vanity ;  but,  as  Weidler 
remarks,  it  is  as  near  a  guess  as  any  that  was  made 
for  a  long  time  afterwards.  (Weidler,  HisLAdnm, 
p.  1 33  ;  Heilbronner,  m  ver6.)         [A.  Ds  M.] 

DIONYSODORUS.    [Moschion.] 

DIONYSO'DOTUS  (£^iovwr6Zvros%  a  lyric 
po«t  of  Lacedaemon,  who  is  mentioned  along  with 
Alcman,  and  whose  paeans  were  very  popular  at 
Sparta.  (Athen.  xv.  p.  678.)  [L.  S.] 

DION  Y'SUS  {^iovwros  or  AuvnMrof),the  youth- 
(tiU  beautiful,  but  effeminato  god  of  wine.  He  is  also 
colled  both  by  Greeksand  Romans  Bacchus  (BcUxot), 
that  is,  the  noisy  or  riotous  god,  which  was  origi- 
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naUy  a  mere  epithet  or  sunaine  of  Dioayns,  Wt 
does  not  occur  till  after  the  time  of  Hccodotu.  Ae- 
cording  to  the  common  traditioa«  Dionysos  «ai  tk 
son  of  Zens  and  Seme]e,tfaedai^terof  Cadnsssf 
Thebes  (Hom.  Hwmn,  vL  56 ;  Enrip.  BmaL  iuL; 
Apollod.  iiL 4.  §  3);  wheteaa  otiien  dfrrihe  Ub as 
a  son  of  Zeus  by  Demeter,  lo,  DioDe,  or  Aifc 
(Died.  iiL  62,  74 ;  9>duA,  ad  Pimd.  P^vLlTl; 
Plut  de  FUtm.  16.)  Diodonu  (iiL  67)  farther  na- 
tions a  trsdition,  according  to  wfakli  be  wis  a  la 
of  Ammon  and  Amaltheia,  and  that  Ammaa,  Cna 
fiBir  of  Rhea,  carried  the  child  to  a  cave  m  tfe 
neighbourhood  of  mount  Nyaa,  in  a  kndy 
(bcmed  by  the  river  Triton. 
trusted  the  child  to  Nysa,  the  < 
and  Athena  likewise  undertook  to  protect  ^  Uy. 
Others  again  represent  him  as  a  aoo  of  Zeos  byPv* 
sephone  or  Iris,  or  describe  him  nmply  ai  a  isa  if 
Lethe,. or  of  Indus.  (Diod.  it.  4  ;  Rut  Sgrnfu. 
viL  5  ;  Philostr.  ViL  ApoOtm.  iL  9.)  The  Mse 
diversity  <rf  opinions  prevaiU  in  regard  to  the 
tive  place  of  the  god,  which  in  the 
tion  is  Thebes,  wh3e  in  othexa  we  find  Isda, 
Libya,  Crete,  Dracanum  in  Samoa,  Nazos,  Eb» 
Eleutheiae,  or  Teoa,  mentioned  as  his  birtliyboe. 
(Hom.  Hymn.  xzv.  8 ;  Diod.  iiL  65,  t.75  ;  Nfaaak 
DioHj/t,  ix.  6 ;  Theocrit  xxvL  S3.)  It  is  ovb^  tt 
this  diversity  in  the  traditiona  that  andcf 
were  driven  to  the  suppositiMi  that  there 
ginally  several  divinities  which 
identified  under  the  one  name  of  IKoaysas.  Cm 
{de  Nat  Deor.  iiL  23)  dtstingnishea  five  Dicars, 
and  Diodorus  (iii.  63,  &c.)  three. 

The  common  story,  which  makea  DienyiBs  a  •■ 
of  Semele  by  Zeut,  runs  as  foUows :  Hera,  jalo*^ 
Semele,  visited  her  in  the  disgiriseof  a  fiie&d,«sB 
old  woman,  and  persuaded  her  to  request  Zeas  a 
appear  to  her  in  the  same  glory  aad  wafmj'm 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  approach  his  ova  vie 
Hera.     When  all  entreaties  to  de«st  fieai  this  »• 
quest  were  fruitless  Zens  at  length  ctaaplifd,  ad 
appeared  to  her  in  thunder  and  l^tniog.    SsHib 
was  terrified  and  overpowned  hy  the  sight  ad 
being  seised  by  the  fire,  she  gave  piesaauae  katk 
to  a  child.     Zeus,  or  according  to  othei^  Hcoms 
(ApoUon.  Rhod.  iv.  1137)  saved  the  diiU  bam  tfe 
flames :  it  was  sewed  up  in  the  thigh  of  Zeai»  ad 
thus  came  to  maturity.   Various  ep^heis  whkk  ae 
given  to  the  god  refer  to  that  oocnrreaoe,  each  si 
Ti^fMTcr^s,  iKtipofPa^  ixnpvrpm^  and 
(Strab.  ziii.  p.  628 ;  Diod.  iv.  5 ;  Ear^ 
295,;  Eustath.  ad  Ham,  p.  310 ;  Ov.  MA  iv.  IL) 
After  the  birth  of  Dionysos,  Zeos  cntrasted  hss 
to  Hermes,  or,  according  to  otheta,  to  Pcnefhar 
or  Rhea  (Orph.  Hymn.  xlv.  6 ;  Steph.  Byu  «.  c 
Mcunrovpa),  who  too^  the  child  to  Ino  and  Ashaai 
at  Orchomenoft,  and  persuaded  them  to  hrii^  hia 
up  as  a  giri.    Hera  was  now  urged  on  by  her  j» 
lousy  to  throw  Ino  and  Athazus  into  a  mk  d 
madness,  and  Zeus,  in  order  to  aave  his  dki4 
changed  him  into  a  ram,  and  carried  him  tsAr 
nymphs  of  mount  Nysa,  who  brought  hia  vp  n  s 
cave,  and  were  afterwards  rewarded  fer  tt  by  Zem. 
by  being  placed  as  Hyades  amoog  the  stan.  (Hypx. 
Fab,  182;  Theon,  ad  AraL  ^^oos.  177: 
Hyadbs.) 

The  inhabitanto  of   Bnsiae,  in 
cording  to  Pausanias  fiiL  24.  $  3),  told  a 
story  about  the  Inrth  of  Dioaysaa.    Whea  < 
heard,  they  said,  that  Semele  was  aiochci  «f  a  m 
by  Zeus,  he  put  her  and  her  child  into  a 
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tjirewitmtothesea.  The  chest  wat  carried  bj  the 
wind  and  waves  to  the  coast  of  Bnuiae.  Semele 
was  found  dead,  and  was  solemnly  buried,  but  Dio- 
^nysus  was  brought  up  by  Ino,  who  happened  at  the 
time  to  be  at  Brasiae.  The  plain  ot  Brasiae  was, 
for  this  reason,  afterwards  called  the  garden  of  Dio- 
nysus. 

The  traditions  about  the  education  of  Dionysui, 

as  well  as  about  the  personages  who  undertook  it, 

differ  as  much  as  those  about  his  parentage  and 

birthplace.     Besides  the  nymphs  of  mount  Nysa 

in  Thrace,  the  muses,  Lydae,  Bassarae,  Macetae, 

Himallones  (Eustath.  ad  Horn,  pp.  982, 1816),  the 

nymph  N^(Diod.iiL69),  and  the  nymphs  Phi- 

lia,  Coronis,  and  Cleis,  in  Naxos,  whither  the  child 

Dionysus  was  said  to  have  been  carried  by  Zeus 

(Diod.  iv.52),  are  named  as  the  beings  to  whom  the 

care  of  his  m&ncy  was  entrusted.    Mystis,  more- 

orer,  is  said  to  have  instructed  him  in  the  mysteries 

(Nonn.  Ditmys.  xiiL  140),  and  Hippa,  on  mount 

Tmolus,  nursed  him  (Orph.  Hynm,  zlriL  4  ) ;  Macris, 

the  dauffhter  of  Aristaeus,  received  him  from  the 

hands  of  Hermes,and  fed  him  with  honey.  (Apollon. 

Rhod.  iv.  1131.)    On  mount  Nysa,  Bromie  and 

Baoche  too  are  called  his  nurses.  (Sery.  ad  Virg. 

Eclog.  TL  15.)    Mount  Nysa,  from  which  the  god 

was  believed  to  have  derived  his  name,  was  not  only 

in  Thiaoe  and  Libya,  but  mountains  of  the  same 

name  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  ancient 

world  where  he  was  worshipped,  and  where  he  was 

believed  to  have  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the 

vine.    Hermes,  however,  is  mixed  up  with  most  of 

the  stories  about  the  inWcy  of  Dionysus,  and  he 

was  often  represented  in  works  of  art,  in  connexion 

with  the  in&nt  god.  (Comp.  Pans.  iii.  18.  $  7.) 

When  Dionysus  had  grown  up,  Hera  threw  him 
also  into  a  state  of  madness,  in  which  he  wandered 
about  through  many  countries  of  the  earth.  A  trar 
dition  in  Hyginus  (Poet,  Adr,  iL  23)  makes  him  go 
first  to  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  but  on  his  way  thither 
he  came  to  a  lake,  which  prevented  his  proceeding 
any  further.  One  of  two  asses  he  met  there  carried 
him  across  the  water,  and  the  grateful  god  placed 
both  animals  among  the  stars,  and  asses  henceforth 
remained  sacred  to  Dionysus.  According  to  the  com- 
mon tradition,  Dionysus  first  wandered  through 
Egypt,  where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  king 
Proteus.  He  thence  proceeded  through  Syria, 
where  he  flayed  Damascus  alive,  for  opposing  the 
introduction  of  the  vine,  which  Dionvsus  was 
believed  to  have  discovered  (ci^prn)f  dfiwiKov),  He 
low  traversed  all  Asia.  (Stnb.  xv.  p.  687 ;  Eurip. 
BacdL  13.)  When  he  arrived  at  the  Euphrates,  he 
)iiilt  a  bridge  to  cross  the  river,  but  a  tiger  sent  to 
rim  by  Zens  carried  him  across  the  river  Tigris. 
Pans.  X.  29 ;  FlnLdeFlum,  24.)  The  most  famous 
lart  of  his  wanderings  in  Asia  is  his  expedition  to 
[ndia,  wluch  is  said  to  have  bsted  three,  or,  ao- 
rording  to  some,  even  52  years.  (Diod.  iii.  63,  iv.  3.) 
ile  did  not  in  those  distant  regions  meet  with  a 
dndly  reception  everywhere,  for  Myrrhanus  and 
;>eriade8,  with  his  three  chiefs  Blemys,  Orontes, 
ind  Oruandes,  fought  against  him.  (Steph.  Byz.  t.  vp. 
i\4fW€S^  rdgoSf  rijpcio,  Acfp5ai,  "Eapff,  Zdfitoi^ 
HoXAoi,  ndyScu,  Tifiai.)  But  Dionysus  and  the 
tost  of  Pans,  Satyrs,  and  Bacchic  women,  by  whom 
le  was  accompanied,  conquered  his  enemies,  taught 
he  Indians  tne  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  of  va- 
ioos  fiiuts,  and  the  worship  of  the  gods  ;  he  also 
ounded  towns  among  them,  gave  them  laws,  and  left 
tehind  him  pillars  and  monuments  in  the  happy 


land  which  he  had  thus  conquered  and  civilized, 
and  the  inhabitants  worshipped  him  as  a  god. 
(Comp.  Strab.  xL  p.  505 ;  Arrian,  IiuL  5 ;  Diod.iL 
38 ;  Philostr.  ViL  ApoUon.  ii.  9 ;  Viig.  Am,  vi.  805.) 
Dionysus  also  visited  Phrygia  and  the  goddess 
Cybele  or  Rhea,  who  purified  him  and  taught  him 
the  mysteries,  which  according  to  Apollodorus  f  iiL  5. 
$  1.)  took  pkoe  before  he  went  to  India.  With  the 
assistance  of  his  companions,  he  drove  the  Amazons 
from  Ei^esns  to  Samos,  and  there  killed  a  great 
number  of  them  on  a  spot  which  was,  from  that 
occurrence,  called  Panaema.  (Pint.  Qitasst  (Tr.  56.) 
According  to  another  legend^  he  united  with  the 
Amazons  to  fight  against  Cronus  and  the  Titans, 
who  had  expelled  Ammon  from  his  dominions. 
(Diod.  iiu  70,  &c)  He  is  even  said  to  have  gone 
to  Iberia,  which,  on  leaving,  he  entrusted  to  the 
government  of  Pan.  (Plut  deFlum,  16.)  On  his 
passage  through  Thrace  he  was  ill  received  by 
Lycui^gus,  Iqng  of  the  Edones,  and  leaped  into 
the  sea  to  seek  refuge  with  Thetis,  whom  he  af- 
terwards rewarded  for  her  kind  reception  with  a 
? olden  urn,  a  present  of  Hephaestus.  (Horn.  IL  vi. 
35,  Ac,  Of.  xxiv.  74 ;  SchoL  oJ  ^om. /^  xiil  91 . 
Comp.  Diod.  iii  65.)  All  the  host  of  Baochantic 
women  and  Satyrs,  who  had  accompanied  him,  were 
taken  prisoners  by  Lycurgus,  but  the  women  were 
soon  set  free  asain.  The  country  of  the  Edones 
thereupon  ceased  to  bear  fruit,  and  Lycurgus  became 
mad  and  killed  his  own  son,  whom  he  mistook  for 
a  vine,  or,  according  to  others  (Serv.  adAen,  iii.  14) 
he  cut  off  his  own  legs  in  the  belief  that  he  was 
cutting  down  some  vines.  When  this  was  done, 
his  madness  ceased,  but  the  country  still  remained 
barren,  and  Dionysus  declared  that  it  would  re- 
main so  till  Lycurgus  died.  The  Edones,  in  despair, 
took  their  king  and  put  him  in  chains,  and  Dionysus 
had  him  torn  to  pieces  by  horses.  After  then  pro- 
ceeding through  Thrace  without  meeting  with  any 
further  resistance,  he  returned  to  Thebes,  where  ho 
compelled  the  women  to  quit  their  houses,  and  to 
celebrate  Bacchic  festivals  on  mount  Cithaeron,  or 
Parnassus.  Penthens,  who  then  ruled  at  Thebes, 
endeavoured  to  check  the  riotous  proceedings,  and 
went  out  to  the  mountains  to  seek  the  Bacchic 
women ;  but  his  own  mother.  Agave,  in  her  Bacchic 
fury,  mistook  him  for  an  animal,  and  tore  him  to 
pieces.  (Theocrit.  Id.  xxvi;  Eurip.  Bacck  1142; 
Ov.  Met.  iii,  714^  &c) 

Alter  Dionysus  had  thus  proved  to  the  Thebans 
that  he  was  a  god,  he  went  to  Argos.  As  tho 
people  there  also  refused  to  acknowledge  him,  ho 
made  the  women  mad  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
killed  their  own  babes  and  devoured  their  fiei^. 
(ApoUod.  iiL  5.  §  2.)  According  to  another  state- 
ment, Dionysus  with  a  host  of  women  came  from 
the  islands  of  the  Aegean  to  Argos,  but  was  con- 
quered by  Perseus,  who  slew  many  of  the  women. 
(Pans.  iL  20.  §  3,  22.  §  1.)  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, Dionysus  and  Perseus  became  reconciled,  and 
the  Argives  adopted  the  worship  of  the  god,  and 
built  temples  to  him.  One  of  these  was  called  the 
temple  of  Dionysus  Cresins,  because  the  god  was 
believed  to  have  buried  on  that  spot  Ariadne,  his 
beloved,  who  was  a  Cretan.  (Paus.  ii.  23.  $  7.) 
The  last  feat  of  Dionysus  was  performed  on  a 
voyage  from  Icaria  to  Naxos.  He  Mred  a  ship  which 
belonged  to  Tyrrhenian  pirates ;  but  the  men,  in- 
stead of  landing  at  Naxos,  passed  by  and  steered 
towards  Asia  to  sell  him  there.  The  god,  how- 
ever, on  perceiving  this,  changed  the  mast  and  oars 
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into  serpents,  and  himself  into  a  lion ;  he  filled  the 
vessel  with  ivy  and  the  sound  of  flate«,  so  that  the 
sailors,  who  were  seized  with  madness,  leaped 
into  the  sea,  where  they  were  metamorphosed  into 
dolphins.  (ApoUod.  iiL  5.  $  3 ;  Horn.  Hymn,  vi. 
44  ;  Ot.  Met.  iii.  582,  &c.)  In  all  his  wanderings 
and  travels  the  god  had  rewarded  those  who  had 
received  him  kindly  and  adopted  his  worship :  he 
gave  them  vines  and  wine. 

After  he  had  thus  graduaDy  established  his 
divine  nature  throughout  the  world,  he  led  his 
mother  out  of  Hades,  called  her  Thyone,  and  rose 
with  her  into  Olympus.  (Apollod.  L  e,)  The 
place,  where  he  had  come  forth  with  Semele  from 
Hades,  was  shewn  by  the  Troezenians  in  the 
temple  of  Artemis  Soteira  (Pans,  ii  31.  §  2)  ;  the 
Argives,  on  the  other  hand,  said,  that  he  had 
emerged  with  his  mother  from  the  Alcyonian  lake. 
(Paus.  ii  37.  §  5;  Clem.  Alex.  Adm,  ad  Gr.  p.  22.) 
There  is  also  a  mystical  story,  that  the  body  of 
Dionysus  was  cut  up  and  thrown  into  a  cauldron 
by  the  Titans,  and  that  he  was  restored  and  cured 
by  Rhea  or  Deraeter.  (Pans.  viiL  37.  §  3  ;  Diod. 
ill  62  ;  Phumut.  N.  D.  28.) 

Various  mythological  beings  are  described  as 
the  o&pring  of  Dionysus  ;  but  among  the  women, 
both  mortal  and  immortal,  who  won  Us  love,  none 
is  more  fiunous  in  ancient  history  than  Ariadne. 
[Ariaons.]  The  extraordinary  mixture  of  tradi- 
tions which  we  have  here  had  occasion  to  notice, 
and  which  might  still  be  considerably  increased, 
seems  evidently  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  tra- 
ditions of  different  times  and  countries,  referring 
to  analogous  divinities,  and  transferred  to  the 
Greek  Dionysus.  We  may,  however,  remark 
at  once,  that  all  traditions  which  have  refer- 
ence to  a  mystic  worship  of  Dionysus,  are  of  a 
comparatively  late  origin,  that  is,  they  belong  to 
the  period  subsequent  to  that  in  which  the  Home- 
ric poems  were  composed ;  for  in  those  poems 
Dionysus  does  not  appear  as  one  of  Uie  great  divi- 
nities, and  the  story  of  his  birth  by  Zeus  and  the 
Bacchic  oigies  are  not  alluded  to  in  any  way : 
Dionysus  is  there  simply  described  as  the  god 
who  teaches  man  the  preparation  of  wine,  whence 
he  is  called  the  **  drunken  god  **  {iuu»6tk€vos\  and 
the  sober  king  Ljcurgus  will  not,  for  this  reason, 
tolerate  him  in  his  kingdom.  (Horn.  H.  vi.  132, 
&c.,  Od.  xviii.  406,  corop.  xi  325.)  As  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine  spread  in  Greece,  the  worship 
of  Dionysus  likewise  spread  further ;  the  mystic 
worship  was  developed  by  the  Orphici,  though  it 
probably  originated  in  the  transfer  of  Phrygian 
and  Lydian  modes  of  worship  to  that  of  Dionysus. 
After  the  time  of  Alexander's  expedition  to  India, 
the  cclebmtion  of  the  Bacchic  festivals  assumed 
more  and  more  their  wild  and  dissolute  character. 

As  &r  as  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  god  Diony- 
sus is  concerned,  he  appears  in  all  traditions  as  the 
representative  of  some  power  of  nature,  whereas 
Apollo  is  mainly  an  ethical  deity.  Dionysus  is 
the  productive,  overflowing  and  intoxicating  power 
of  nature,  which  carries  man  away  from  his  usual 
quiet  and  sober  mode  of  living.  Wine  is  Uie  most 
natural  and  appropriate  symbol  of  that  power,  and 
it  is  therefore  called  '*the  fruit  of  Dionysus." 
(AfOFi/o-oi;  Kafnr6s  ;  Pind.  Fragm.  89,  ed.  Bdckh.) 
Dionysus  is,  therefore,  the  god  of  wine,  the  in- 
ventor and  teacher  of  its  cultivation,  the  giver  of 
joy,  and  the  disperser  of  grief  and  sorrow.  (Bao- 
chyl.  ap.  Aihen,  il  p.  40  ;   Pind.  Pragm,  5  ;   Eu-  | 
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rip.  BaoA,  772.)  'As  the  god  of  wine,  W  is  al» 
both  an  inspired  and  an  in^Hrix^  god,  that  b,  a 
god  who  has  the  power  of  revea^ig  the  ibtore  to 
man  by  oracles.  Thua,  it  is  said,  that  he  bad  as 
great  a  share  in  Uie  Delphic  onide  as  Apsfis 
(Eurip.  BaocL  300),  and  he  himsdf  had  an  onde 
in  Thraoe.  (Pans.  iz.  30.  §  5.)  Now,  as  pn- 
phetic  power  is  always  combined  wiUi  the  heahag 
art,  Dionysus  is,  like  Apollo,  called  iarpit,  or  ^ 
vrfts  (Eustath.  ad  Horn,  ^  1624),  and  at  lu 
oracle  of  Amphideia,  in  Phocis,  be  cared  diseases 
by  revealing  the  remedies  to  tbe  mfferett  in  their 
dreams.  (Pans.  x.  33.  §  5.)  Hence  be  b  iankel 
as  a  Sc3f  (nm^p  against  raging  diiteaaes.  (SopL 
Oed.  7Vr.  210  ;  Lycoph.  206.)  Tbe  Dotido  of  ^ 
being  the  cultivator  and  protector  of  Uie  viae  ns 
easily  extended  to  that  ik  his  being  the  prrtedv 
of  trees  in  general,  which  is  alladed  to  in  THsasi 
epithets  and  surnames  given  bim  by  tbe  poeO  d 
azitiquity  (Pans.  i.  31.  §2,  vii.  21.  §  2),  and  be  thi 
comes  into  close  connexion  with  Daneta.  (Psis. 
viL  20.  §  1  ;  Pind.  JtOkm.  viL  3  ;  TheocriL  xx. 
33  ;  Diod.  iii. 64  ;  Ov.  Faat,  iii  736;  PbtQw^ 
Gr,  36.)  This  character  is  still  frutber  devekpcd 
in  Uie  notion  oH  his  being  the  prof&oter  of  orihoi- 
tion,  a  law-giver,  and  a  lorer  of  peace.  (Escp. 
Bacck.  420  ;  Strab.  z.  p.  468  ;  Diod.  iv.  4.)  As 
the  Greek  drama  had  grown  oat  of  die  dithjnrtie 
choruses  at  the  festivals  of  IMimyma,  be  was  sho 
regarded  as  the  god  of  tragic  art,  and  as  the  pntec- 
tor  of  theatres.  In  lata  times,  he  was  wuf  ■Lipped 
also  as  a  bt6s  x^"*^^*  which  may  have  ansa 
frcnn  his  resemblance  to  Demeter,  or  have  beea  tk 
result  of  an  amalganmtion  of  Phijgian  and  hxiam 
forms  of  worship  with  those  of  the  andent  Onein. 
(Paus.  viiL  37.  §  3 ;  Amob.  adv,  GtmL  v.  II) 
The  orgiastic  worship  of  Dionysna  aeena  to  hsme 
been  first  establidied  in  Thiace,  axMi  to  have 
thence  q)read  southward  to  moonta  Hefiooa  mk 
Pamassna,  to  Thebea,  Naxos,  and  thrsm^it 
Greece,  Sicily,  and   Itely,   tbov^b 


derived  it  from  Egypt.  (Pans.  L  2.  §  4 
i.  97.)  Respecting  his  ^tivala  and  tbe  wokt  d 
their  celebration,  and  eqpeciaDy  tbe  introdsctM 
and  suppressi(m  of  his  worship  at  Rone,  see  Did. 
of  Ant,  s,  trr.  Aypuinay  *Ai  #iu  i  4f^  'AAm, 
AltipOy  and  Dmnytia. 

«  In  the  earliest  times  the  Oraoea,  or  Cbazitai, 
were  the  oranpanions  of  Dionysus  (Pind.  OL  X3. 
20 ;  Plut.  Qiuxest,  Gr,  36  ;  ApoOoiK.  Rbod.  icu 
424),  and  at  Olympia  he  and  the  Cfaariies  had  a 
altar  in  common.  (SchoL  ad  Pmd,  OL  r.  \$; 
Paus.  V.  14  in  fin.)  Thiadrcnmstanceis  tf  fnat 
interest,  and  points  out  tbe  great  cba^e  wVwk 
took  place  in  the  coarse  of  time  in  ^  oMde  d  las 
worship,  for  afterwards  we  find  him 
in  his  expeditions  and  travels  l^ 
women,  called  Lenae,  Maenadea,  Tbyiades,  3tma^ 
lones,  Clodones,  Bassarae  or  Baasaridas  all  d 
whom  are  represented  in  wwka  of  art 
with  madness  or  enthusiasm,  in 
their  heads  thrown  backwaids,  with 
hair,  and  carrying  in  their  hands 
(entwined  with  ivy,  and  beaded  with 
cymbals,  swords,  or  so-pents.  ^leni, 
tyrs,  centaurs,  and  other  beings  of  a  like  kind.  ■> 
also  the  constant  companions  of  tbe  god.  (^cih. 
X.  p.  468  ;  Diod.  iv.  4.  &c  ;  GataO.  64.  23A . 
Athen  i.  p.  33  ;  Pans,  i  2.  §  7.) 

The  temples  and  statues  of  IHonysas  va«  «tfT 
numerous  in  tbe  ancient  worid.    AjBoog  ibt  « 
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crifioes  wbich  were  offieved  to  him  in  the  earliest 
timet,  hnman  aacrificet  are  also  mentioned*   (Pans. 
TiL  21.  §  1  ;  Porphyr.  ds  Abetm,  u.  55.)    Snbse- 
qaendj,  however,  this  horbarous  custom  was  sof- 
tened down  into  a  symbolic  scourging,  or  animals 
were  substituted  for  men,  as  at  Potniae.  (Pans.  tUL 
23.  §  1,  ix.  8.  $  1.)    The  animal  most  commonly 
sacrificed  to  Dionysus  was  a  ram.     (Virg.  Oeory. 
ii.  380, 395  ;  Qy.FasL  I  357.)    Among  the  things 
sacred  to  him,  we  may  notice  the  vine,  ivy,  lau- 
rel, and  asphodel;  the  dolphin,  serpent,  tiger,  lynx, 
panther,  and  ass ;  but  he  hated  the  sight  of  an 
owl.    (Pans.  yiiL  39.  §  i  ;  Theocrit  zxri.  4 ; 
Pint.  SympoB.  iiL  5 ;  Eustath.  ad  Ham.  p.  87 ;  Viig. 
Edog,  T.  30  ;  Hygin.  Poet,  AOr.  iL  23  ;  Philostr. 
Ima^,  ii  17  ;  VU.  ApoUon.  iii.  40.)    The  earliest 
images  of  the  god  were  mere  Hermae  with  the 
phallus  (Pans.  ix.  12.  $  3),  or  his  head  only  was 
represented.    (Eustath.  ai  Horn,  p.  1964.)      In 
later  works  of  art  he  appears  in  four  d^Berent 
forms :  1.  As  an  in&nt  handed  oyer  by  Hermes  to 
his  nurses,  or  fondled  and  played  with  by  satyrs 
and  Bacchae.    2.  As  a  manly  god  with  a  beard, 
commonly  called  the  Indian  Bacchus.    He  there 
appears  in  the  character  of  a  wise  and  dignified 
oriental  monarch  ;  his  features  are  expressive  of 
sublime  tranquillity  and  mildness ;  hu  beard  is 
N«ucc.  Aud  sol^,  and  his  Lydian  robes  (fiaatrdpa) 
are  long  and  richly  folded.     His  hair  sometimes 
floats  down  in  locks,  and  is  sometimes  neatly  wound 
around  the  head,  and  a  diadem  often  adorns  his 
forehead.     3.  The  youthful  or  so-called  Theban 
Bacchus,  was  carried  to  ideal  beauty  by  Praxiteles. 
The  form  of  his  body  is  manly  and  with  strong 
outlines,  but  still  approaches  to  the  female  form 
by  its  softness  and  roundness.    The  expression  of 
the  countenance  is  languid,  and  shews  a  kind  of 
dreamy  longing ;  the  head,  with  a  diadem,  or  a 
wreath  of  vine  or  ivy,  leans  somewhat  on  one 
side  ;  his  attitude  u  never  sublime,  but  easy,  like 
that  of  a  man  who  is  absorbed  in  sweet  thoughts, 
or  slightly  intoxicated.    He  is  often  seen  leaning 
on  his  companions,  or  riding  on  a  panther,  ass, 
tiger,  or  lion.     The  finest  statue  of  this  kind  is  in 
the  villa  Ludovisi    4.  Bacchus  with  horns,  either 
those  of  a  ram  or  of  a  bull.    This  representation 
occurs   chiefly  on  coins,  but   never   in  statues. 
( Wdcker,  2et^>c6ri^,  p.  500,  &c  ;   Hiit,  MythoL 
Bilderb.  L  p.  76,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

DIOPEITHES  (Aioirc(9nO-  1*  A  half-fonaUc, 
half-impostor,  who  made  at  Athens  an  apparently 
thriving  trade  of  oracles.  He  was  much  satirized 
by  the  comic  poets,  and  may  perhaps  be  identified 
with  the  Locnan  juggler  mentioned  in  Athenaeus. 
(i.  p.  2O9  a.)  If  so,  he  must  be  distinguished  firom 
the  Diopeithes  of  whom  we  read  in  Suidas  as  the 
aathor  of  a  law  which  made  it  a  capital  oflence  for 
an  inhabitant  of  the  city  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
Peiraeas,  and  who  was  brought  to  trial  for  an  in- 
voluntary breach  of  his  own  enactment  (Aristoph. 
Eq.  1081,  Vetp,  380,  Av.  988;  SchoL  ad  U.  cc  ; 
Meineke^  Frag.  Com.  Graec  i.  p.  154,  ii.  pp.  364, 
>83,  704  ;  Suid.  s.  w.  Fopydy,  AunrtlOrit^  Ertr^ 
Scvfux,  •n^'Tcrdij.) 

2.  An  Athenian  general,  fother  of  the  poet 
tf  enander,  was  sent  out  to  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
lesus  about  b.  c  344,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
Ithenian  settlers  or  Khtfpovxot.  (Dem.  de  Chen. 
.  ill ,  philijrp.  iii.  p.  1 14  ;  Pseud.- Dem.  deHalonn. 
p.  86,  87')  Disputes  having  arisen  about  their 
oundsuif^  between  these  settlers  and  the  Cardians, 
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the  latter  were  supported,  but  not  with  arms  in  the 
first  instance,  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  who,  when 
Uie  Athenians  remonstrated,  proposed  that  their 
quarrel  with  Cardia  should  be  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion.   This   proposal  being  indignantly  rejected, 
Philip  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  Cardians, 
and  Diopeithes  retaliated  by  ravaging  the  maritime 
district  of  Thrace,  which  was  subject  to  the  Mace- 
donians, while  Philip  was  absent  in  the  interior  of 
the  same  country  on  his  expedition  against  Teres 
and  Cersobleptes.     Philip  sent  a  letter  of  remon- 
strance to  Athens,  and  Diopeithes  was  arraigned 
by  the  Macedonian  party,  not  only  for  his  aggres- 
sion on  the  king^s  territory,  but  also  for  Uie  means 
(unjust  doubtless  and  violent,  but  common  enough 
with  all  Athenian  generals  at  the  time,)  to  which 
he  resorted  for  the  support  of  his  mercenaries.  He 
was  defended  by  Demosthenes  in  the  oration,  still 
extant,  on  the  Chersonese,  B.  c.  341,  and  the  de- 
fence was  successful,  for  he  was  permitted  to  retain 
his  command.    After  this,  and  probably  during 
the  war  of  Philip  with  Byzantium  (a  c.  340), 
Diopeithes  again  invaded  the  Macedonian  territory 
in  Thrace,  took  the  towns  of  Crobyle  and  Tiristasis 
and  enslaved  Uie  inhabitants,  and  when  an  ambas- 
sador, named  Amphilochus,  came  to  negotiate  for 
the  release  of  the  prisoners,  he  seized  his  person  in 
defiance  of  all  international  law,  and  compelled  him 
to  pay  nine  talents  for  his  ransom.  (Arg.  ad  Dem. 
de  Chen, ;  Dem.  de  Chen,  passim  ;  Phil.  Ep.  ad 
Aik.  pp.  159,  160,  161.)    The  enmity  of  Diopei- 
thes to  Philip  appears  to  have  recommended  him 
to  the  favour  of  the  king  of  Persia  (Artaxerxes 
III.),  who,  as  we  leam  from  Aristotle,  sent  him 
some  valuable  presents,  which  did  not  arrive,  how- 
ever, till  after  his  death.    ( Arist.  Kiet.  ii.  8.  $  11; 
comp.  PhiL  Ep^  ad  Ath.  p.  160 ;  Dem.  Philipp.  iii. 
p.  129,  m  Ep.  PhiL  p.  153 ;  Pseudo-Dem.  PhUrpp. 
iv.  p.  140;   Diod.  xvi  75 ;   Arr.  Anab.  iL  14  ; 
Paus.  I  29.)  [E.  E.] 

DIO'PHANES  (Atoipdi^s).  1.  Of  MytUene, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Greek  rhetoricians 
of  the  time  of  the  OracchL  For  reasons  unknown 
to  us,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  native  place,  and 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  instructed  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus, and  became  his  intimate  friend.  After  T. 
Gracchus  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  oligarchical 
foction,  Diophanes  and  many  other  friends  of 
Gracchus  were  also  put  to  deatL  (Cic  BmL  27; 
Strab.  xiii.  p.  617 ;  Plut  T.  Gracck  8,  20.)  An- 
other much  later  rhetorician  of  Uie  same  name  oc- 
curs in  Porphyry^s  life  of  Plotinus. 

2*  Is  quoted  as  Uie  auUior  of  a  history  of  Pon- 
tus,  in  several  books.  (Schoi  ad  ApoUon.  Rhod. 
iii.  241;  Eudoc  p.  31.)  [L.  S.] 

DIO'PHANES  (Aio<^f)  a  native  of  Nicaea, 
in  Bithynia,  in  Uie  first  century  &  c,  who  abridged 
the  agricultural  work  of  Cassius  Dionysius  for  the 
use  of  king  Deiotarus.  ( Varr.  De  Re  Rust,  i.  1 .  10  ; 
Colum.  De  Re  Rust.  1 1. 10  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  Index  to 
lib.  viiL)  His  work  consisted  of  six  books,  and 
was  afterwards  furUier  abridged  by  Asinius  Pollio. 
(Suid.  «.  V.  nwX/wK.)  Diophanes  is  quoted  several 
times  in  the  Collection  of  Greek  Writera,  De  Re 
Rustica.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

DIO'PHANES  MYRINAEUS,  the  author  of 
a  worthless  epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
(Brunck,  AnaL  ii.  259 ;  Jacobs,  ii.  236.)  Jacobs 
thinks,  Uiat  be  is  a  late  writer,  and  ought  not  to 
be  identified  with  the  Diophanes  who  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  and  Plutarch  as  the  instructor  of  Tibe- 
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rina  OniochiiB,  nor  with  the  Diophanes  whom  Vano 
mentions.    (Jacobs,  xiii.  p.  886.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOPHANTUS  (Ai6<lx»rros),  1.  A  native  of 
Arabia,  who  however  lived  at  Athens,  where  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  sophistical  sdiooL  He 
was  a  oontemponuy  of  Proaeresius,  whom  he  sur- 
vived, and  wnose  foneral  oration  he  delivered  in 
A.  IK  368.  (Eonapins,  Diojaa$U,  p.  127,  &c^ 
Proaeres.  p.  109.) 

2.  An  Attic  orator  and  contemporary  of  Demos- 
thenes, with  whom  he  opposed  the  Macedonian 
party.  He  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent speakers  of  the  time.  (Dem.  de  FaU,  Leg. 
pp.  868,  403,  436,  e.  LepL  p.  498 ;  Haipocrat 
and  Said.  «.  o.  McXc(vwiro».)  Reiske,  in  the  Index 
to  Demosthenes,  believes  him  to  be  the  same  as  the 
aathor  of  the  psephisma  mentioned  by  Demosthenes 
{ds  Fali,  Leg,  p.  368),  and  also  identical  with  the 
one  who,  according  to  Diodoms  (xvi.  48),  assisted 
the  king  of  Persia  in  his  Egyptian  war,  in  b.  c 
350. 

3.  Of  Lacedaemon,  is  qnoted  by  Fnlgentias 
{AfytkoL  i.  1)  as  the  author  of  a  woric  on  ^tiqui- 
ties,  in  fourte^i  books,  and  on  the  worship  of  the 
gods.  Whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  geographer, 
DiophantoB,  who  wrote  a  description  of  the  north- 
em  countries  (Phot  BibL  Cod.  250,  p.  454,  K), 
which  is  also  quoted  by  Stephanns  of  Byzantium 
(s.  V,  "A^ioi),  or  the  Diophantus  who  wrote  a  work 
woktrucd  (Steph.  Bys.  t,  v,  At^voTiyoi),  cannot  be 
decided. 

4.  A  slave  of  Stiaton,  who  was  manumitted  by 
the  will  of  his  master.  (Diog.  Laert.  v.  63.)  He 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Diophantus  mentioned 
in  the  will  of  Lycon.    (Id.  v.  71.) 

5.  Of  Syracuse,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who 
seems  to  have  been  an  author,  for  Ins  opini(m  on  the 
origin  of  the  world  is  adduced  by  Theodoretus. 
(nen^,  iv.  p.  795.)  [L.  S.] 

DIOPHANTUS  (Airf^KUTOf),  an  Athenian  co- 
mic poet  of  the  new  comedy.  (Antiattidfita,  p.  1 15, 
21 :  4>ip€iM  r6r  obfoir  M  rov  yif^v,  AiS^kwtos 
MtToaufofAh^.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOPHANTUS  {At6<lwnos%  of  Alexandria, 
the  only  Greek  writer  on  Algebra.  His  period  is 
whoUy  unknown,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
if  we  consider  that  he  stands  quite  alone  as  to  the 
subject  which  he  treated.  But,  looking  at  the  im- 
jHTobability  of  all  mention  of  such  a  writer  being 
omitted  by  Produs  and  Pappus,  we  feel  strongly  in- 
dined  to  place  him  towards  the  end  of  the  fifUi  cen- 
tury of  our  en  at  the  earliest  1£  the  Diophantus, 
on  whosQ,  astronomical  woric  (according  to  Suidas) 
Hypatia  wrote  a  commentary,  and  whose  arith- 
metic Theon  mentions  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Almagest,  be  the  subject  of  our  artide,  he  must 
have  lived  before  the  fifth  century :  but  it  would 
be  by  no  means  safe  to  assume  this  identity. 
Abnlpharagius,  according  to  Montuda,  places  him 
at  ▲•  D.  365.  The  first  writer  who  mentions  him, 
(if  it  be  not  Theon)  is  John,  patriarch  of  Jerusa- 
lem, in  his  li£B  of  Johannes  Damascenus,  written  in 
the  eighth  oratury.  It  matters  not  much  where 
we  place  him,  as  &r  as  Qreek  liteiature  is  concern- 
ed :  the  question  will  only  become  of  importance 
when  we  have  the  means  of  investigating  whether 
or  not  he  derived  his  algebra,  or  any  of  it,  firom  an 
Indian  source.  Colebrooke,  as  to  this  matter,  is 
content  that  Diophantus  should  be  phiced  in  the 
fourth  century.  (See  the  Fem^  CydopaediOy  art 
Viga  Gamta.) 
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It  is  ungular  that,  thoqgh  his  date  is  sBcatBi 
to  a  couple  of  oentoziea  at  leant,  we  have sowni- 
son  to  suppose  thathemaixied  attheageof  SS,ai 
that  in  five  yean  a  son  was  bom  of  this  mia^ 
who  died  at  the  age  vi  42,  fbor  years  Mr  b 
fiither:  so  that  Diophantns  lived  to  84.  Bsk, 
his  editor,  found  a  problem  jffopoaed  in  fcne,  ioa 
unpublished  Greek  anthology,  like  aoiBe  sf  tlw 
wluch  Diophantus  himself  proposed  in  vene,  mi 
composed  in  the  manner  of  an  epitaph.  Tb0» 
known  quantity  u  the  i^  to  ^niidl  DiojlHti 
lived,  and  tne  shnpleeqaatioiiof  oooditaoiitsvlik 
it  leads  gives,  when  solved,  the  precediag  iiii» 
tion.  Butit  isjustasUkeiyasnotthattbaiis 
of  the  epigram  invented  the  datea. 

When  the  manuscripts  of  Diofiha&tns  oae  li 
light  in  the  1 6th  centniy,  it  was  said  that  ihw  wm 
thirteen  books  of  the 'Arithmetka:*  bntsvasr 
than  six  have  ever  been  produced  with  tbtf  tide; 
besides  which  we  have  one  bodk,  *  De  If absgA 
Numeris,*  on  polygonal  nmnben.  That  bsfa 
contain  a  ^stem  m  reasoning  on  nnmhos  bf  ^ 
aid  of  gencnl  symbols,  and  with  some  mtdtjm- 
bols  of  operation  ;  so  that,  thongh  the  ilmisitii 
tions  are  very  much  conducted  in  wxkAm  st  la|^ 
and  arranged  so  as  to  remind  ns  of  Enc&l,  ftst'i 
no  question  that  the  work  is  algcbtakri:  aot  i 
treatise  cm  algebra^  but  an  algebokal  ttaitt  a 
the  rdations  of  integer  nnrabeca,  and  oe  tk  aib- 
tion  of  equations  of  more  than  one  vazi^kisa*' 
gers.  Hence  such  questions  obtained  thsiMi  if 
Diophantine,  and  the  modem  woriu  oo  tki  pat 
culiar  branch  df  numerical  analysb  wUdi  iioU 
the  theoiy  of  nmnben,  soch  as  those  ^GaamwA 
Legendre,  would  have  been  said,  a  cestsy  aga  » 
\»  ivSi  oi Diophantim  <maly$is,  AsthcRseHBr 
classical  students  who  will  not  see  a  copy  d  0^ 
phantus  in  their  lives,  it  may  be  ilttirihir  U  p» 
one  simple  proposition  from  that  writer  m  aste 
words  and  symbols,  annexing  1 
from  the  originaL 

Book  i  qu.  30.  Having  given  ^ 
nmnben  (20)  and  their  product  (96), 
numbers.  Observe  that  the  square  of  ^hsiiM 
should  be  greater  than  the  product  Letthetfr 
ence  of  the  numben  be  2s  (sstA  ft) ;  thea  ^  §■ 
being  20  («')  and  the  half  aom  10  (1)  tht  pirta 
number  will  be  s-f  10  (^^^X^  ^  ^  t*^^ 
Ms  icol  /M  1)  and  the  less  will  be  l#~f  («^; 
kel^i  soii  Ms^  which  he  would  often 
^  sis  d).  But  the  product  is  96  (^) 
100— s*  (p'  A«li^  hvtfiimm  fuSs, 
Hence  rr:2  (yivfmu  4  sis /tS  ft)  Sot, 

A  young  algebraist  of  our  day : 
inclined  to  give  the  name  of  alcehfaksd 
the  preceding,  though  he  mij^  admit 
was  algebraial  reasoning.    Bat  if  he  ~ 
the  Hmdu  or  Mahommedan 
Tartaglia,StevinuB,  and  the  otiber  j 
ists,  who  preceded  Vieta,  be  woddi 
either  give  the  name  to  the  notata 
I^ed,  or  refuse  it  to  eveiythiag 
the  seventeenth  century.    Diopfcaaten 
letten,  just  as  we  now  speak  of  nth  ar(m<fl}& 
and  fia  is  an  abbreviation  of  ^ispdt  «■ 
the  case  may  be. 

The  question  whetha  Diophaotas  vi 
inventor,  or  whethor  he  had  recehoA 
India,  the  only  country  we  kasv  of 
then  have  given  one,  is  of  gr"^  *»*'"^i"-   * 
cannot  enter  into  it  at  length: 
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laritj  of  the  Diophantme  and  Hindu  algebra  (as 
fitf  u  the  former  goes)  makes  it  almost  certain  that 
the  two  must  have  had  a  common  origin,  or  have 
come  one  from  the  other ;  though  it  is  clear  that 
Diophantiu,  if  a  borrower,  has  completely  recast  Uie 
subject  by  the  introduetion  of  Eodid^s  form  of  de- 
ffionstration.  On  this  point  we  refer  to  the  article 
of  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia  already  cited. 

There  are  many  paraphrases,  so-called  transla- 
tioni,  and  abbreriations  of  Diophantos,  bnt  very 
few  editions.    Joseph  Auria  prepared  an  edition 
(Or.  Lat.)  of  the  whole,  with  the  Scholia  of  the 
monk  Maximus  Planudes  on  the  first  two  books  ; 
bat  it  was  never  printed.    The  first  edition  is  that 
of  Xyknder,  Basle,  1575,  folio,  in  Latin  only,  with 
the  Scholia  and  notes.    The  first  Greek  edition, 
with  Latin,  (and  original  notes,  the  Scholia  being 
rejected  as  useless,)  is  that  of  Bachet  de  Meziriac, 
Paris,  1621,  folio.     Format  left  materials  for  the 
second  and  best  edition  (Or.  Lat.),  in  which  is  pre- 
served all  that  was  good  in  Bachet,  and  in  particu- 
hr  his  Latin  version,  and  most  valuable  comments 
and  additions  of  his  own  (it  being  peculiarly  his 
subject).    These  materials  were  collected  by  J.  de 
Billy,  and  published  by  Fermat*s  son,  Toulouse, 
1670,  folio.     An  English  lady,  the  late  Miss  Abi- 
gail Baruch  Lousada,  whose  successful  cultivation 
of  mathematics  and  close  attention  to  this  writer  for 
many  years  was  well  known  to  scientific  persons, 
left  a  complete  translation  of  Diophantus,  with 
notes :  it  has  not  yet  been  published,  and  we  trust, 
will  not  be  lost.  [A.  De  M.] 

DIOPHANTUS  or  DIOPH ANTES  (AxA^wwos 
or  AuKpdmit)^  a  medical  writer  of  Lyaa  (Galen, 
De  Compos.  Medicam,  tee.  Loeos^  ix.  4,  vol.  xiiL  p. 
281 ),  several  of  whose  medical  formulae  are  quoted 
by  Galen  (vol  xiL  p.845 ;  xiii  507,  805 ;  xir.  175, 
I8J  ),  and  who  must,  therefore,  have  lived  in  or  be- 
fore the  second  century  after  Christ.  [W.  A.G.] 

DICyRES,  a  painter,  who  is  mentioned  by  Varro 
srith  Mioon,  the  contemporary  of  Polygnotus,  in 
rack  a  manner  as  to  imply  that  he  lived  at  the 
lame  time.  The  text  of  the  passage,  however,  is 
K)  corrupt,  that  the  name  is  not  made  out  with 
«rtaintT.  (Varro,  L.  L,  ix.  12,  ed.  MuUer; 
MiooN.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOSCO'RIDES  (Aio<ncop(8ijj).  1.  AByaan- 
ine  grammarian,  a  brother  of  Hipparchus  and  Ni- 
olans,  and  a  disciple  of  Lachares  at  Athens.  He 
tved  in  the  reign  of  the  emperors  Marcianus  and 
jeo.  (Suid.  &  o.  Nuc^Aoot;  Eudoc.  p.  309.) 

2.  Of  Cyprus,  a  sceptic  philosopher,  and  a  pupil 
f  Tiraon.    (Oiog.  Laert.  ix.  1 U,  1 15.) 

3.  A  disciple  of  Isocrates,  who  is  said  by  Athe- 
aeus  (L  p.  1 1 )  to  have  interpolated  Uie  Homeric 
oemB.     Snidas  (s.  v,  "Ofiripos)  attributes  to  him 

work  entitled  ol  trap*  'Offf/jp^  v6fioi.  As  he  is 
ma  known  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of 
fomer,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was  also  the 
ithor  of  the  irtpl  rov  rvv  i/jptiow  Koff  "Ofiripop 
lav^  from  which  a  fragment  is  quoted  by  Athe- 
leuB  (L  p.  8 ;  comp.  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1270.) 
he  dM'Ofjj^futvtvfiaray  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
aUrtiva  (L  63)  and  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  507),  may 
cewiae  have  been  his  work,  though  everything  is 
(certain.  We  have  further  mention  of  a  work  on 
e  conatitntion  of  Lacedaemon  ascribed  to  Diosco- 
lea  ( Athen.  iv.  p.  140;  Plut.  Ltfc.  11,  Ages.  35), 
d  of  another  vtpl  vofxifiuy  (Schol.  adArigtoph, 
V.  1283;  Suid.  and  Phot*. «.  cTKuriUi?;  Eudoc 
230)i  but  whether  they  were  the  productions  of 
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the  pupil  of  Isocrates,  or  of  the  Stoic  Dioacoride 
is  uncertain. 

4.  The  fiither  of  Zeno  of  Tarsus,  the  Stoic,  who 
succeeded  Chrysippus.  The  latter  dedicated  to 
DioBcorides  sevend  of  his  woriu,  as  we  learn  ftom 
Diogenes  (vii.  190, 193, 198,  200,202)  and  Sui- 
das  (s.  v.  Zi^ifwy). 

5.  A  writer  on  astrolooy,  an  opinion  of  whose 
is  quoted  by  Censorinus.  {De  Die  NaL  17;  comp. 
Varro,  deL.  L.  Fragm.  p.  369,  ed.  Bipont)  [L.S.] 

DIOSCO'RIDES  (Aio<ricof>{8i)T),  the  author  of 
thirty-nine  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
(Branch,  AnaL  L  493 ;  Jacobs,  i.  244  ;  xiii.  706, 
No.  142)  seems,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  his 
epigrams,  to  have  lived  in  Egypt,  about  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes.  His  epigrams  are  chiefly  upon 
the  great  men  of  antiquity,  especially  the  poets. 
One  of  them  (No.  35)  would  seem,  from  its  title  in 
the  Vatican  MS.,  hMxrKopiZov  NocoitoA/tov,  to  be 
the  production  of  a  later  writer.  The  epigrams  of 
Dioscorides  were  included  in  the  GarUutd  of  Me- 
leager.  (Jacobs,  xiiL  pp.  886,  887.)  [P.  S.] 
DIOSCO'RIDES,  artists,  [Dioscuridks.] 
DIOSCO'RIDES  {AiooKovpiSris  or  AuMrKopt- 
8t}s),  the  name  of  several  physicians  and  botanical 
writers,  whom  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  from 
each  other  with  certainty. 

1.  PsoAaus  or  Pxoanius  (ntStUiot  otTltSdyios) 
Dioscorides,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Treatise 
on  Materia  Medica,  that  bears  his  name.  It  is 
generally  supposed,  says  Dr.  Bostock,  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Anazarba,  in  Cilida  Campestris,  and  that 
he  was  a  physician  by  profession.  It  appears  pretty 
evident,  that  he  lived  in  the  [first  or]  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Christiui  era,  and  as  he  is  not  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  a  little 
posterior  to  him.  The  exact  age  of  Dioscorides  has, 
however,  been  a  question  of  much  critical  discussion, 
and  we  have  nothing  but  conjecture  which  can  lead 
us  to  decide  upon  it.  He  has  left  behind  him  a 
Treatise  on  Materia  Medica,  UtpfTKris  ^cerpuajSy 
in  five  books,  a  work  of  great  labour  and  research, 
and  which  for  many  ages  was  received  as  a  standard 
production.  The  greater  correctness  of  modem 
science,  and  the  new  discoveries  which  have  been 
made,  cause  it  now  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a  work 
of  curiosity  than  of  absolute  utility ;  but  in  drawing 
up  a  history  of  the  state  and  progress  of  medicine, 
it  affords  a  most  valuable  document  for  our  infor- 
mation. His  treatise  consists  of  a  description  of  all 
the  articles  then  used  in  medicine,  with  an  account 
of  their  supposed  virtues.  The  descriptions  are 
brief,  and  not  unfrequently  so  little  characterized  as 
not  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  to  what  they  refer ;  while  the  practical 
part  of  his  work  is  in  a  great  measure  empirical, 
although  his  general  principles  (bo  &r  as  they  can 
be  detected)  i^pear  to  be  those  of  the  Dogmatic 
sect.  The  great  importance  which  was  for  so  long 
a  period  attached  to  the  works  of  Dioscorides,  has 
rendered  them  the  subject  of  almost  innumerable 
commentaries  and  criticisms,  and  even  some  of  the 
most  learned  of  our  modern  naturalists  have  not 
thought  it  an  unworthy  task  to  attempt  the  illus- 
tration of  his  Materia  Medica.  Upon  the  whole, 
wo  must  attribute  to  him  the  merit  of  great  industry 
luid  patient  research ;  and  it  seems  but  just  to 
ascribe  a  large  portion  of  the  errors  and  inaccuracies 
into  which  he  has  &llen,  more  to  the  imperfect  state 
of  science  when  he  wrote,  than  to  any  defect  in  the 
character  and  talents  of  the  writer. 
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His  work  has  been  compared  with  that  of  Theo* 
phrastus,  but  this  seems  to  be  doing  justice  to 
neither  party,  as  the  objects  of  the  two  authors 
were  totally  difierent,  the  one  writing  as  a  scien- 
tific botuiist,  the  other  merely  as  a  herbalist;  and 
accordingly  we  find  each  of  these  celebrated  men 
superior  to  the  other  in  his  own  department 
With  respect  to  the  ancient  writers  on  Materia 
Medica  who  succeeded  Dioscorides,  they  were 
generally  content  to  quote  his  authority  without 
presuming  to  correct  his  errors  or  supply  his  defi- 
ciencies. That  part  of  his  work  which  relates  to 
the  plants  growing  in  Greece  has  been  very  much 
illustrated  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Sibthorp,  who, 
when  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Raddifie  Travelling 
Fellows  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  traveUed  in 
Greece  and  the  neighbouring  parts  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  materials  for  a  ^  Flora  Graeca.**  This 
magnificent  work  was  begun  after  his  death,  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  (1806), 
and  has  been  lately  finished,  in  ten  volumes  folio, 
by  Professor  Lindley.  With  respect  to  the  plants 
and  other  productions  of  the  East  mentioned  by 
Dioscorides,  much  still  remains  to  be  done  towards 
their  iUostration,  and  identification  with  the  articles 
met  with  in  those  countries  in  the  present  day.  A 
few  specimens  of  this  are  given  by  Dr.  Royfe,  in 
his  **  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine^ 
(Lond.  8vo.  1837),  and  probably  no  man  in  Eng- 
land is  more  fitted  to  undertake  the  task  tluui 
himselfl 

Besides  the  celebrated  treatise  on  Materia  Medica, 
the  following  works  are  generally  attributed  to  Dios- 
corides :  ncf>2  AriXffTTiplMf  ^appAtttUf^  De  Venems; 
ntfH  'Ioi9^X»y,  De  VenenaHs  Animalibus;  Utfi  Ed- 
woptffTWf  'AvA*y  Tc  koI  2w04rvp  ^cipftdtm^,  De 
/acUe  ParabilUmt  toon  Simplicilms  qmam  CbmpoeUis 
Medicamentii;  and  a  few  smaller  works,  which  are 
considered  sfmrious.  His  works  first  appeared  in  a 
Latin  translation  (supposed  to  be  by  Petrus  de 
Abano)  in  1478,  fol.  CoUe,  in  black  letter.  The  first 
Greek  edition  was  published  by  Aldus  Manutius, 
Yenet.  1499,  foL,  and  is  said  to  be  very  scarce.  Per- 
haps the  most  valuable  edition  is  that  by  J.  A.  Sa- 
lacenus,  Greek  and  Latin,  Francoi  1598.  fol.,  with 
a  copious  and  learned  commentary.  The  hist  edition 
is  that  by  C.  Sprengel,  in  two  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1829, 
1830,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  a  useful  commen- 
tary, forming  the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  vols, 
of  KUhn's  Collectkm  of  the  Greek  Medical  Writers. 
The  work  of  Dioscorides  has  been  translated  and 
published  in  the  Italian,  German,  Spanish,  and 
French  Uinguages  ;  there  is  also  an  Arabic  Trans- 
lation, which  is  still  in  MS.  in  several  European 
libraries.  For  further  information  respecting  Dios- 
corides and  the  editions  of  his  woric,  see  Le  Clerc, 
HisL  de  laMid,;  Haller, BiUictkBotan,;  Sprengel, 
HisL  de  la  Mid.;  Fabric.  BiUiath.  Cfraeoa;  Bo- 
stock's  History  of  Medicine;  Choulant,  Handbueh 
dtr  Budt^kundc  fiir  die  Atiiere  Medidn, 

2.  DioscoBiDKS  Phacas  {^cucas)  a  physician 
who  was  one  of  the  fbllowen  of  Herophilus  (Galen, 
Cfloss.  Hippocr,  prooem.  voL  xix.  p.  63),  and  lived 
in  the  second  or  fint  century  b.  c.  According  to 
Suidas  («.  V.  Aiocrir.),  who,  however,  confounds  him 
with  Dioscoridesof  Anazarba,  he  lived  at  the  court  of 
Cleopatra  in  the  time  of  Antony,  b.  c.  41 — 30,  and 
was  sumaroed  Phacas  on  account  of  the  moles  or 
freckles  on  his  fiice.  He  is  probably  the  same  phy- 
sician who  is  mentioned  by  Galen  (Glost,  Hippoer, 
«.  v.  *lv^uc6vf  vol  xix.  p.  105),  and  Paulus  Aegi- 
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neta  {De  Re  Med.  it.  24),  at  a  natiTC  of  Alfnafrw, 
He  wrote  several  medical  woiks,  whidi  are  not  aov 
extant.  (Suid.  Le.;  Erotian.  (Hose, Hippoer. y.  8.) 

3.  DiofiOOBiDBS,  a  Gnmmariaa  at  Boas,  wW, 
if  not  actually  a  physician,  appean,  at  any  me,  to 
have  given  great  attention  to  me<lica1  Ittec^iire.  He 
lived  in  the  b^;inning  of  the  aeoood  eentniy  sfts 
Christ,  probably  in  the  reign  of  W*^"t«,  a.  a. 
117 — 138,  and  superintended  an  cditioD  sf  tk 
works  of  Hippocrates,  which  was  mndh  esteead. 
He  is,  however,  accused  by  Galen  of  havii^  Bs4e 
considerable  alterations  in  the  text,  and  of  ckaigjif 
the  old  readings  and  modeniizing  the  lavage. 
He  was  a  relaticm  of  Artemidoms  Capita,  aaodtfr 
editor  (A  Hippocrates,  and  is  aevenl  times  qasted 
by  Galen.  (Galen,  ChmmenL  n  H^jpoer.  '^DeS^ 
HomJ"  L 1 ;  ii  1,  voL  xv.  pp.  21, 110;  OmmtKL  m 
Hippocr.  **  De  Humor  J**  i.  prooem.  vd.  xvi  p,  i ; 
Oommeni,  m  Hippocr.  **JBpidem.  F/.**  L  proooa.  vdL 
xvii.  part  L  p.  795 ;  GUm.  Hippocr.  in  v.  ixtfifm- 
(rrro^  vol  xix.  p.  83.)  fW.  A.  G.J 

DIOSCCRIUS  (AuKrKopiof)  of  Myra,  vaitk 
instructor  in  grammar  of  the  daoghten  of  the  cb- 
peror  Leo,  at  Byzantium,  and  also  prefect  of  de 
city  and  of  the  praetorians.  (Said.  «.  c)  [P.  S.] 

DIO'SCORUS  (At6<na>pos).  1.  A  phyac^ 
probably  bom  at  TraUes  in  Lydia,  in  the  nxtk 
century  after  Christ.  His  fiirfh^ 's  bsbc  wm 
Stephimus,  who  was  a  physician  (Alex.  TnS.  dt 
Re  Med.  iv.  1,  p.  198) ;  one  c^  hia  brothen  «« 
the  physician  Alexander  Trallianna  ; 
the  architect  and  mathematician,  Airthen 
Agathias  mentions  that  his  two  other 
Metrodorus  and  Olympius,  were  both 
their  several  professions.     {Hiat  t.  p.  149.) 

2.  Another  physician  of  the  same  tame,  wm/t 
have  lived  some  time  in  or  befiwe  the  seeaBd  ecs- 
tury  after  Christ,  as  one  of  his  m^JK^  frmmV*  ■ 
quoted  by  Galen.  (De  Cba^ms.  Mmiitam.  m. 
Locos,  viii  7,  voL  xiiL  p^  204.)         [  W.  A.G.1 

DIOSCURUS,  a   togatos  of   tbe 
forum,  was  one  of  the  oommisskm  often 
by  Justinian  in  ▲.  d.  528,  to  oonpile  the  Cc 
tionum  Codex.     (Const.  Haee  <ptat  mueemmii^ \  1, 
Const  Summa  Reip.  $  2.)  [J.  T.aj 

DIOSCU'RI   {AjffKwpoi),  that   is,   IBS  rf 
Zeus,  the  well-known  heroes,  Caster  and  FAx, 
or  Polydeuces.    The  Bngohtr  fima  /b^awyw, « 
AiiiTKopos,  occun  only  in  the  writings  of 
marians,  and  the  L^ins  sometimes 
for  the  two  brothers.     (Plin.  H.  AT.  x.  43  ; 
ad  Virp.  Gtorg.  iii.  89  ;  Herat.  Cbms-iii  2S,  «4^ 
According  to  the  HtHueric  poems  {Od.  zL  2SS,  Ac.) 
they  were  die  sons  of  Leda  and  Tyndams,  kii|  d 
Laoedaemon,  and  consequently  faiothers  sf  Hdiaik 
(Hom.7/.iiL426.)    H<»ice  tberareoftaiCBlM^ 
the  patronymic  Tymdaridae.    (Ov.  F\mL  v.  7MI 
Met.  viii.  301.)    Castor  was  &moas  lor  hk  id 
in  taming  and  managing  hoTMS,  and  Polbx  is 
his  skill  in  boxing.     Both  hftd  djaappeazcd  fes 
the  earth  befine  the  Greeks  went  agaiast  Tin. 
Although  they  were  buried,  says  Hoous,  yet  ^ 
come  to  life  every  othw  day,  and  they  cagm< 
honoun  like  those  of  the  gods.     Accofffiaf  ■ 
other  traditions  both  were  the  sods  of  Idm  mi 
Leda,  and  were  bom  at  the  same  time  wtth  ih« 
sister  Helena  out  of  an  ^g  (Hoatv  Hym^  xsi  i; 
Theocrit  xxiL ;  Schol.  ad  Bind,  JVnibs.  x.  IJ*: 
ApoUon.  Rhod.  L  149  ;  Hygin.  Fo&  155 ;  T*& 
ad  LycopL  51 1 ;  Serv.  ad  Amu  iiL  338),  m  n^ 
out  their  sister,  and  either  oat  of  n 
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natunl  way,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  Polloz 
was  the  fint  born.  (Tzetz.  ad  I^fcoj^,  88,  511.) 
According  to  others  again,  Polydeuces  and  Helena 
only  were  children  of  Zeos,  and  Castor  was  the 
son  of  TyndareoB.  Hence,  Polydeuces  was  im- 
mortal, while  Castor  was  subject  to  old  age  and 
death  Hke  every  other  mortal  (Find.  Neau  x.  80, 
with  the  SchoL ;  Theocrit.  xziv.  130;  Apollod. 
iii.  10.  §  7  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  77.)  They  were  bom, 
according  to  different  traditions,  at  diflferent  places, 
such  as  Amydae,  mount  Taygetus,  Uie  island  of 
Pephnos,  or  Thalamae.  (Theocrit.  xxii.  122  ; 
Viig.  Georg.  iii.  89  ;  Serv.  atl  Am,  z.  564  ;  Horn. 
Hymn,  xiii.  4  ;  Paus.  ii.  1.  $  4,  26.  $  2.) 

'The  fiEtbulons  life  of  the  Dioscuri  is  marked  by 
three  great  events :  1.  Their  eapedUum  agamst 
Athens.  Theseus  had  carried  off  their  sister  He- 
lena from  Sparta,  or,  according  to  others,  he  had 
promised  Idas  and  Lynceus,  the  sons  of  Aphareus, 
who  had  carried  her  off,  to  guard  her,  and  he 
kept  her  in  confinement  at  Aphidnae,  under  the 
superintendence  of  his  mother  Aethra.  While 
Theseus  was  absent  from  Attica  and  Menestheus 
was  endeavouring  to  usurp  the  government,  the 
Dioscuri  marched  into  Attica,  and  ravaged  the 
country  round  the  city.  Academus  revoeded  to 
than,  that  Helena  was  kept  at  Aphidnae  (Herod. 
ix.  73),  and  the  Dioscuri  took  the  place  by  assault. 
They  carried  away  their  sister  Helena,  and  Aethra 
was  made  their  prisoner.  (ApoUod.  L  c)  Menes- 
theus then  opened  to  them  also  the  gates  of  Athens, 
and  Aphidnus  adopted  them  as  his  sons,  in  order 
that,  according  to  their  desire,  they  might  become 
initiated  in  the  mysteries,  and  the  Athenians  paid 
divine  honours  to  them.  (Plut.  Thes.  31,  &c  ; 
Lycoph.  499.)  2.  Their  pari  in  the  expedition  of 
ike  Argonotuis,  as  they  haid  before  taken  part  in 
the  Calydonian  hunt.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  149  ; 
PauB.  iiL  24.  $  5  ;  Hygin.  Fab,  173.)  During 
the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  it  once  happened, 
that  when  the  heroes  were  detained  by  a  vehe- 
ment storm,  and  Orpheus  prayed  to  the  Samo- 
thradan  gods,  the  storm  suddenly  subsided,  and 
stars  appeared  on  the  heads  of  the  Dioscuri. 
(Diod.  iv.  43  ;  Plut  de  Flae.  PhUos,  ii.  18  ;  Se- 
nec.  QuaesL  NaL  i.  1.)  On  their  arrival  in  the 
country  of  the  Bebryces,  Polydeuces  fought  against 
Amycus,  Uie  gigantic  son  of  Poseidon,  and  con- 
quered him.  During  the  Argonautic  expedition 
they  founded  the  town  of  Dioscurias.  (Hygin.  Fab. 
175  ;  P.  Mela,  L  19 ;  comp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  496  ; 
Justin.  xliL  3 ;  Plin.  H,  N.  vi.  5.)  3.  Their  bat- 
tle with  the  9ons  of  Aphareus.  The  Dioeciui  were 
charmed  with  Uie  beauty  of  the  daughters  of  Leu- 
cippus,  Phoebe,  a  priestess  of  Athena,  and  Hi- 
laeira  or  Elaeira,  a  priestess  of  Artemis  :  the 
Dioscuri  carried  them  off^  and  married  them. 
(Hygin.  Fab.  80  ;  Ov.  Fast  v.  700  ;  SchoL  ad 
Find.  Nem.  x.  112.)  Polydeuces  became,  by 
Phoebe,  the  &ther  of  Mnesileus,  Mnesinous,  or 
Asinous,  and  Castor,  by  Hilaeira,  the  father  of 
Anogon,  Anaxis,  or  Aulothus.  (TsetK.  ad  Lyooph. 
511.)  Once  the  Dioscuri,  in  conjunction  with 
Idas  and  Lynceus,  the  sons  of  Aphuvus,  had  cai^ 
ried  away  a  herd  of  oxen  from  Arcadia,  and  it 
was  left  to  Idas  to  divide  the  booty.  He  cut  up 
a  buU  into  four  ports,  and  declared,  that  whichever 
of  them  should  first  succeed  in  eating  his  share 
should  receive  half  the  oxen,  and  the  second  should 
have  the  other  half!  Idas,  thereupon,  not  only 
ate  his  own  quarter,  but  devoured  that  of  his  bro- 
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therms  in  addition,  and  then  drove  the  whole  herd 
to  his  home  in  Messene.  (Pind.  Nem.  x.  60  ; 
Apollod.  iii.  11.  $  2 ;  Lycoph.  U  c)  The  Dios- 
curi then  invaded  Messene,  drove  away  the  cattle 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  and  much  more 
in  addition.  This  became  the  occasion  of  a  war 
between  the  Dioscuri  and  the  sons  of  Aphareus, 
which  was  carried  on  in  Messene,  or  Laconia. 
In  this  war,  the  details  of  which  are  related  dif- 
ferently. Castor,  the  mortal,  fell  by  the  hands  of 
Idas,  but  Pollux  slew  Lynecus,  and  Zeus  killed 
Idas  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  (Pind.  ApoUod. 
ILoc;  Tzeta.  ad  Lycoph.  1514 ;  Theocrit.  xxii. ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  80,  Poet.  Astr.  il  22.)  Polydeuces 
then  returned  to  his  brother,  whom  he  found 
breathing  his  last,  and  he  prayed  to  Zeus,  to 
be  permitted  to  die  with  hun.  Zeus  left  him 
the  option,  either  to  live  as  his  immortal  son  in 
Olympus,  or  to  share  his  brother^s  &te,  and  to 
live,  alternately,  one  day  under  the  earth,  and  the 
other  in  the  heavenly  abodes  of  the  gods.  (Hom. 
IL  iiu  243  ;  Pind.  Nem.  x.  in  fin. ;  Hygin.  Fab. 
251.)  According  to  a  different  form  of  the  story, 
Zeus  rewarded  the  attachment  of  the  two  brothers 
by  placing  them  among  the  stars  as  Gemini, 
(Hygin.  Poet.  Astr.  L  c  ;  SchoL  ad  Eur^,  Orest. 
465.) 

These  heroic  youths,  who  were  also  believed  to 
have  reigned  as  Kings  of  Sparta  (Paus.  iii.  1.  §  5), 
received  divine  honours  at  Sparta,  though  not  till 
forty  years  after  their  war  with  the  sons  of  Apha- 
reus. (Paus.  iiL  13.  §,1.)  MUUer  (Dor.  ii.  10.  §  8) 
conceives  that  the  worship  of  the  Dioscuri  had  a 
double  source,  viz.  the  heroic  honours  of  Uie  human 
Tyndaridae,  and  the  worship  of  some  ancient  Pelo- 
ponnesian  deities,  so  that  in  the  process  of  time  the 
attributes  of  the  latter  were  transferred  to  the  for- 
mer, vix.  the  name  of  the  sons  of  Zeus,  the  birth  from 
im  egg,  and  the  like.  Their  worship  spread  from 
Peloponnesus  over  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  (Paus. 
X.  33.  $  3,  38.  §  3.)  Their  principal  characteristic 
was  that  of  i^co2  fforr^pcf ,  that  is,  mighty  helpers  of 
man.  whence  they  were  sometimes  caLed  dpoKts 
or  drarrcf.  (Plut.  ^es.  33 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  232 ; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  i.  30,  iv.  5 ;  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  1301 ; 
Paus.  i.  31.  §  1,  viiL  21,  in  fin.)  They  were,  how- 
ever, worshipped  more  especially  as  the  protectors 
of  travellers  by  sea,  for  Poseidon  had  rewarded  their 
brotheriy  love  by  giving  them  power  over  wind  uid 
waves,  that  they  mi^t  assist  the  shipwrecked. 
{^y^xk.  Poet. Astr.  1.0  ;  £urip.//e2en.l511 ;  Hom. 
Hymn.  xiii.  9  ;  Strab.  i.  p.  48  ;  Herat  Carm,  L  3. 
2.)  Out  of  this  idea  arose  that  of  their  bemg  the 
protectors  of  travellers  in  general,  and  consequenUy 
of  the  law  of  hospitality  idso,  the  violation  of  which 
was  punished  severely  by  them.  (Pans.  iiL  16.  §  3 ; 
Bockh,  Estptioat.  ad  Find.  p.  1 35.)  Their  charao- 
ters  as  ir^l  dryaB6s  and  ^nr((2^uof  were  combined  into 
one,  and  both,  whenever  they  did  appear,  were  seen 
riding  on  magnificent  white  steeds.  They  were 
further  regarded,  like  Hermes  and  Heracles,  as  the 
presidents  of  the  public  games  (Pind.  OL  iii.  38,  Nem, 
X.  53),  and  at  Sparta  their  statues  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  the  race-course.  (Paus.  iiL  14.  §  7.) 
They  were  further  believed  to  have  invented  the 
warndance,  and  warlike  music,  and  poets  and  bards 
were  &voured  by  them.  (Cic.  de  OraL  u.  86  ;  Val. 
Maxim.  L  8.  $7.)  Owing  to  their  warlike  charac- 
ter, it  was  customary  at  Sparta  for  the  two  kings, 
whenever  they  went  out  to  war,  to  be  accompanied 
by  symbolic  representations  of  the  Dioscuri  (Mjcoya ; 
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Diet,  of  Ant,  s.  vX  and  afterwards,  when  one  king 
only  took  the  field,  he  took  with  him  only  one  of 
those  symhols.  (Herod,  t.  75.)  Sepulchral  monn- 
ments  of  Castor  existed  in  the  temple  of  the  Dios- 
curi near  Therapne  (Pind.  Nem.  x.  56  ;  Paus.  iii. 
20.  §1),  at  Sparta  (Pans,  iil  13.§1  ;  CicdeNat. 
Dear,  iii  5.),  and  at  Argos.  (Pint.  QuaesL  Gr,  23.) 
Temples  and  statues  of  the  Dioscuri  were  very  nu- 
merous in  Greece,  though  more  particularly  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Respecting  their  festinds,  see  Die/,  of 
Ant,  8.  w,  'AMdccut,  ^oaicoApm,  Their  usual  re- 
presentation in  woi^s  of  art  is  that  of  two  youthful 
horsemen  with  egg-shaped  hats,  or  helmets,  crowned 
with  stars,  and  with  spears  in  their  hands.  (Paus. 
iill8.§8,T.19.§l;  CatuD.  37. 2  ;  VaL  Place. 
Y.  367.) 

At  Rome,  the  worship  of  the  Dioscuri  or  Castoies 
was  introduced  at  an  early  time.  They  were  be- 
lieved to  hare  assisted  the  Romans  against  the 
Latins  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Regillus  ;  and  the  dic- 
tator, A.  Postumius  Albus,  during  the  battle,  vowed 
a  temple  to  them.  It  was  erected  in  the  Forum,  on 
the  spot  where  they  had  been  seen  after  the  battle, 
opposite  the  temple  of  Vesta.  It  was  consecrated 
on  the  15th  of  July,  the  anniversary  day  of  the 
battle  of  Regillus.  (Dionys.  vi.  1 3 ;  Liv.  ii  20, 42.) 
Subsequently,  two  other  temples  of  the  Dioscuri 
were  built,  one  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  the 
other  in  the  Circus  Fkuninius.  (Vitruv.  iv.  7  ;  P. 
Vict.  Reg,  Urb,  zi)  From  that  time  the  equites 
regarded  the  Castores  as  their  patrons,  and  after  the 
year  b.  c.  305,  the  equites  went  every  year,  on  the 
15th  of  July,  in  a  magnificent  procession  on  horse- 
back, from  the  temple  of  Mars  through  the  main 
streets  of  the  city,  across  the  Forum,  and  by  the 
ancient  temple  of  the  Dioscuri.  In  this  procession 
the  equites  were  adorned  with  olive  wreaths  and 
dressed  in  the  trabea,  and  a  grand  sacrifice  was 
offered  to  the  twin  gods  by  the  most  illustrious  per- 
sons of  the  equestrian  order.  (Dionys.  L  c;  liv.  ix. 
46  ;  Val.  Max.  iL  2.  $  9  ;  Aurel.  Vict,  de  Vir. 
iUustr,  32.)  [L.  &] 

DIOSCU'RIDES  or  DIOSCCRIDES  (Auxr- 
Kovpiifis),  1.  Of  Samos,  the  maker  of  two  mosaic 
pavements  found  at  Pompeii,  in  the  so-called  villa 
of  Cicero.  They  both  represent  comic  scenes,  and 
are  inscribed  wiUi  the  artistes  name, 

AI02K0TPIAH2  2AMI02  EnOIIOE. 
They  are  entirely  of  j^ass,  and  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  ancient  mosaics.  They  are  fully  de- 
scribed by  Winckelmann.  {Gnchkkte  d*  Kmtut^  bk. 
▼ii.  c.  4.  §  18,  bk.  xiL  c  1.  §§  9-11,  Nachricki,  r. 
d.  neuest,  Herod,  EnidecL  §  54,  55.)  A  wood- 
cut of  one  of  them  is  given  in  the  Useful  Know- 
ledge Society^s  **  Pompeii,*^  IL  p.  41.  (See  also 
Mus,  Borboiu  iv.  34.) 

2.  An  engraver  of  gems  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
engraved  a  gem  with  the  likeness  of  Augustus, 
which  was  used  by  that  emperor  and  his  successors 
as  their  ordinary  signet.  (Plin.  xxxvii.  1,  s.  4 ; 
Suet.  Oct,  50.)  In  diese  passages  most  of  the 
editions  give  Dioscorides ;  but  Uie  true  reading, 
which  is  preserved  in  some  MSS.,  is  confirmed  by 
existing  gems  bearing  the  name  AI02K0TPIA0T. 
There  are  several  of  these  gems,  but  only  six  are 
considered  genuine.  (Meyer's  note  on  Winckel- 
mann, GetchkhU  d,  Kiaut,  bk.  xi.  c  2.  §  8.)  [P.S.] 

DIOTI'MA  (Aiorlfta),  a  priestess  of  Mantineia, 
and  the  reputed  instructor  of  Socrates.  Plato,  in 
his  Symposium  (p.201,d.),  introduces  her  opinions 
on  the  nature,  origin,  and  objects  of  life,  wtiich  in 
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fiict  form  the  nucleus  of  that  dialt^gne.  Samt  cri- 
tics believe,  that  the  whole  story  of  Diotna  k  s 
mere  fiction  of  Plato^s,  while  otlwra  aie  indbied  to 
see  in  it  at  least  some  historical  fbupdatioo,  and  t* 
r^[ard  her  as  an  historical  perscMuige.  Later  Gieek 
writers  call  her  a  priestess  of  the  Lycaeaa  Zen, 
and  state,  that  she  was  a  Pythagorean  philninyhtr 
who  resided  for  some  time  at  Atbes^  (Lnoa, 
Etmuek,  7,  Ima4f.  18;  Max.  Tyr.  Dmert  8; 
comp.  Hermann,  Ge$ck.  «.  S^^atem,  d.  PtaL  PUbk 
L  p.  523,  note  591;  Ast,  Lebem  u,  Sdnfkm  Pi^m, 
p.  313.)  [L.&] 

D10TrMUS(AA((rvio»).  LAgramiBaamafAi- 
ram vttium  in  Myiia,  exercised  Uie  wufi  Bnnii  of  s 
teacher  at  Oaigaia  in  the  Troad — a  bard  lot,  vkiek 
Aiatns,  who  i^ipears  to  have  been  ooDteapecBy 
with  him,  bemoans  in  an  extant  c|iigiani  He  ■ 
probably  the  same  whose  vdnminoas  uwiiwi  phis 
book  (murroioMd  difayviifrftara)  ia  qooted  by  Sle- 
phanus  of  Bysantinm  (s.e.  naeoufyiku).  Schaa 
det  would  refer  to  hun  the  epigcams  uadef  ths 
name  of  Diotimus  in  the  Anth<4ogy.  See  bdbv. 
{AnOoL  i.  p.  253;  Jacobs,  ad  he;  Maoofa.  SaL 
V.  20;  StepL  Bys.  «.  v,  T^pyopm;  Fidnc  UK. 
Oraec  voL  iii.  p.  561,  iv.  p.  473.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  who  wrote  a  histoiy  of  Ales- 
ander  the  Great.  The  period  at  whidb  he  li^  ■ 
not  known.  He  is  quoted,  togetbs  with  Azitf» 
of  Salamis,  by  Athenaens  (x.  p.  436,  eu). 

3.  The  author  of  a  Greek  poem,  called  *H^bcXc(i, 
in  hexameter  verse,  on  the  kboon  of  Hinita 
Three  verses  of  it  an  prcaerved  bj  Soidas  (i.  9, 
V^pi&fktrot)^  and  by  Michael  Apoiitaliiia,  the  Bj- 
xantine,  in  his  collection  of  proveffas.  ( Jao^  Ja- 
thoL  vol  xiii.  p.  888 ;  see  Athen.  xin.  p.  603*  d.) 

4.  Of  Olympia,  an  author  or  collector  of  riddka 
(yp7^),  is  mentioned  by  one  of  the  iaterisculg* 
in  the  De^pno$opkuiae  of  Athenaeos  (x.  p.  44S,  c) 
as  0  irfupoi  ^{juSp^  and  lived  therefiore  at  the  ^  ~ 
ning  of  the  third  century  of  our  era.  . 

5.  A  Stoic  philoeqmer,  who  is  said  to 
accused  Epicurus  of  profligacy,  and  to  hare  Ciofri 
fifty  letters,  professing  to  have  been  writtea  hy 
Epicurus,  to  prove  it.  (Diog.  Laert.  x.  3; 
Menag.  ad  loc)  According  to  AthenacBS,  who 
is  evidentiy  alluding  to  the  same  stoiy  ia  a  pss- 
sage  where  Ai4$rifu>f  apparently  skonld  be  sob- 
stituted  for  6«^i^x,  he  was  oanvicied  of  ifa 
forgery,  at  the  suit  of  Zeno  the  Epknieaa,  mi 
put  to  death.  (Ath.  xiiL  p.  611,b.)  We  len 
from  Clement  of  Alexandria  (£&oai.  fi.  21 X  t^ 
he  considered  hapjuness  or  well-being  (iJsuW)  ti 
consist,  not  in  any  mie  good,  but  in  the  pexfect 
accumulation  of  blessings  (varrf  Acts  rmm  drft0m\ 
which  looks  like  a  departure  from  otrict  Stndoa 
to  the  more  sober  view  of  Aristotle.  (JSdL  Aia^ 
I  7,  8.)  [K.  E.] 

DIOTI'MnS(Ai<{ri/ios).  Under  this  ane  tixn 
are  several  ep%rams  in  the  Gredc 
(BruDck,  AnaL  L  250 ;  Jaooba,  i  1S3), 
seem,  however,  to  be  the  prodnctiotts  of 
authors,  for  the  first  epigram  is  entxtled 
MiAiyo-lou,  and  the  eighth  At^r^aov  'Afjigiw  w 
Auntf I0ovt.  This  latter  person  wonld  aecBs  »  W 
the  same  as  the  Athenian  orator,  Diotimav  «ifl 
was  one  of  the  ten  orators  given  np  to  Ant^tfK- 
(Suid.  t. «.  *Arrtr«rpof ;  Psendo-Pfart.  ViLJO^ 
p.  845,  a.)  How  many  of  the  *t*g'-**  bchof  » 
this  Diotimus,  and  to  whom  the  rest  o^ht  %»  W 
assigned,  is  quite  uncertain.  Schnnder 
to   the   grammarian  DiotiBii8»  of 
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The  epigrams  imder  the  name  of  Diotimns  were  in- 
cluded in  the  Garland  of  Meleager.  (Jacobs,  xiiL 
888.)  [P.S.] 

DIOTI'MUS  (Aiirtftos),  a  physician  of  Thebes, 
whose  absurd  and  superstitious  remedies  are  quoted 
by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxriiL  23),  and  who  must,  there- 
fore, have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  after 
Christ  [  W.  A.  G.] 

DIOTO'GENES  (Aurroyiinit)^  a  Pythagorean 
philosopher,  who  wrote  a  work  wtpi  dffUmfros^  of 
which  three  firagments  are  preserved  in  Stobaeus 
(tit  V.  69,  xliii.  95,  130),  and  anoUier  vtpi  /3(uri- 
Acfas,  of  which  two  considerable  fragments  are 
likewise  extant  in  Stobaeus  (xlviiL  61, 62).  [L.S.] 

DICyTREPHES  {Aunp^fms,  Thucyd.  viii.  64), 
was  sent,  B.c.41 1,  by  the  oligarchical  revolutionists 
in  the  Athenian  army  at  Samos,  to  take  charge  of 
the  subject  states  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thrace, 
and  took  the  first  step  in  pursuance  of  their  policy 
towards  the  allies  by  establishing  oligarchy  at 
Thasos.  Nicostratus,  the  general  who  fell  at  Man- 
tineia,  was  son  of  a  Diotrephes  (Thnc.  iv.  119): 
this  ^erefore  perhaps  was  a  Diotrephes,  son  of 
Nicostratus.  If  so,  it  is  an  additional  reason  for 
thinking  him  distinct  bom  Diitrephes,  the  destroyer 
of  Mycalessus.    [DiiTRSPHBa.]  [A.  H.  C] 

DICyTREPHES  {Auyrp4<fnis)^  a  rhetorician  of 
high  repute  in  his  day  (trotpurHis  Mo^os)^  bom  at 
Antioch  on  the  Maeander.  Hybreas,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Strabo,  was  Us  pupiL  (Strab, 
xiil  p.  630,  xiv.  p.  659.)  [E.  E.] 

DIOXIPPE,  (Aui^iwmi^)  the  name  of  four  my- 
thological beings.  (Hygin.  Pra^.,  Fab,  154,  163, 
181  ;  Apollod.  il  2.  §  5.)  [L.  S.] 

DIOXIPPUS  (AuJ^nnrof),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy  (Suid.  s.  v.),  wrongly 
called  Dexippus  in  another  passage  of  Suidas,  (».  v, 
Kupmcuos)  and  by  Eudocia  (p.  132).  Suidas  and 
Endocia  mention  his  Ayrtwofiyo6o<rK6t^  of  which  a 
line  and  a  half  are  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (iii. 
p.  100,  e.),  'hrroptoypd^pos  (Ath.  L  c),  which 
Vossius  conjectures  was  intended  to  ridicule  the 
&bulous  Greek  historians  {de  Hist.  Graec.  pp.  433, 
434,  ed.  Westermann),  AuHuca^Sfiwoi^  of  which 
nothing  remains,  and  ^tXdpyvpos.  (Ath.  ix.  p.  472, 
b.,  xi  pp.  496,  fl,  502,  d.)  To  these  must  be 
added,  firom  Suidas  and  Photius  (s.  v.  Kupwauos), 
the  €hi<ravp6s.  (Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Graec  i 
p.  485,  iv.  pp.  541—543.)  [P.  S.] 

DIOXIPPUS,  physician.     [Dexippus.] 

DI'PHILUS  (Ai(^MAof),  commanded  the  thirty- 
three  Athenian  ships  wUch,  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  second  armament  to  Sicily,  were 
posted  at  Naupactus  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
transport  of  reinforcements  to  the  Syracusans. 
He  was  attacked  near  Erineus  by  a  squadron, 
chiefly  Corinthian,  of  slightly  inferior  numbers; 
and  though  the  victory,  in  a  technical  sense,  was, 
if  anywhere,  on  his  side,  yet  he  sank  bat  three  of 
the  enemy*s  ships,  and  had  six  of  his  own  dis* 
ablod ;  and  that  Phormio^s  countrymen  should,  in 
the  scene  of  his  achievements,  effect  no  more,  was, 
as  was  felt  by  both  parties,  a  severe  moral  defeat 
(Thuc.  viL  34.)  [A.  H.  C] 

DI'PHILUS  (Aiipt\os).  1.  The  author  of  a 
poem  entitled  0i9o^tr,  and  of  scurrilous  poems  in 
choliambics.  (Schol.  Pind.  Oiymp.  x.  83 ;  Schol. 
Aristoph.  Nub.  96.)  From  the  latter  passage  it  ap- 
pears that  he  lived  before  Eupolis  and  Aristophanes. 
(Meineke,  Ifui.  Crit.  Com.  Graec  pp.  448,  449  ; 
Voisins,  de  HitL  Graec.  p.  434,  ed.  Westermann.) 
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2.  One  of  the  principal  Athenian  comic  poets  of 
the  new  comedy,  and  a  contemporary  of  Menander 
and  Philemon,  was  a  native  of  Sinope.  (Strab.  xii. 
p.  546 ;  Anon,  de  Com.  pp.  xxx.  xxxL)  He  waa 
a  lover  of  the  courtesan  Gnathaena,  and  seems 
sometimes  to  have  attacked  her  in  his  comedies, 
when  under  the  influence  of  jealousy.  (Machon 
and  Lynceus  Samins,  ap.  Athen,  xiii.  pp.  579,  £, 
580,  a.,  583,  f.)  He  was  not,  however,  perfectly 
constant  (Alciph.  Ep.  i.  37.)  He  is  said  to  have 
exhibited  a  hundred  plays  (Anon.  L  e.),  and  some- 
times to  have  acted  hunself.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  583,  f.) 

Though,  in  point  of  time,  Diphilus  belonged  to 
the  new  comedy,  his  poetry  seems  to  have  had 
more  of  the  character  of  the  middle.  This  is 
shewn,  among  oUier  indications,  by  the  frequency 
with  which  he  chooses  mythological  subjects  for 
his  plays,  and  by  his  bringing  on  the  stage  the 
poets  Archilochus,  Hipponax,  and  Sappho.  (Ath. 
xi  p.  487,  a.,  xiiL  p.  599,  d.)  His  language  is 
simple  and  elegant,  but  it  contains  many  depar- 
tures from  Attic  purity.  Respecting  his  metres, 
see  Meineke.   (HisL  Crit.  pp.  443,  444,  448.) 

The  following  are  the  plays  of  Diphilus,  of 
which  we  have  fragments  or  titles :  "AT^ota  (Ath. 
ix.  p.  401,  a.,  XV.  p.  700,  d.),  which  was  also  a»- 
cribed  to  Calliadbs  :  *A8ffX^  (Ath.  xl  p.  499, 
d.  e. ;  Poll.  X.  72 ;  Stob.  Flor.  cviii.  9) :  'aa*!*- 
rpux  (Etym.  Mag.  p.  61,  10),  which  was  also  Uie 
title  oC  a  play  of  Antiphanes,  by  others  ascribed  to 
Alexis :  Afuurrpis  (Suid.  s.  v,  *A$riPaias)  :  Alp^t- 
rtlxns,  of  which  there  was  a  second  edition  by 
CalUmachus  under  the  title  of  EHroSxos  or  Srpci- 
ruinis  (Ath.  xi  p.  496,  e.,  xv.  700,  e. ;  Antiatti- 
cista,  pp.  95.  17,  100.  31,  101.  29):  the  principal 
character  in  this  play  seems  to  have  been  such  as 
Pyrgopolinices  in  the  Aliles  Glorionu  of  Plautus, 
which  was  perhaps  taken  firom  the  play  of  Diphilus : 
*Ayiiyvpos  (Schol.  Yen.  ad  II.  i*.  123 ;  corrupted  in 
Etym.  Magn.  p.  744.  48,  and  Eustath.  p.  740. 20): 
*fiyvuTtci6ti*voi  (Ath.  xi  p.  499,  c;  Antiatt  p.  84. 
25) :  "AirAiyerroj  (Ath.  ix.  p.  370,  e.):  •ATo^rfrr^f, 
(Harpocrat  p.  41.  3 ;  Antiatt  p.  101.  10) :  'Airo- 
Anrovo'a,  also  ascribed  to  Sosippus,  whose  name  is 
otherwise  unknown  (Ath.  iv.  pp.  132,  e.,  133,  f. ; 
Poli  X.  1 2) :  BoAwcMy  (Ath.  x.  p.  446,  d. ;  Antiatt 
p.  108.  32) :  Bo««^iof  (Ath.  x.  p.  417,  e.) :  Toims 
(Ath.  vi  p.  254,  e. ;  and  perhaps  in  Diog.  Laert 
ii  120,  At<pt\ov  should  be  substituted  for  JUotplAov; 
see  Menagius,  ad  loe,  and  Meineke,  Hist,  Orii.  pp. 
425,  426) :  Aa>^«f  (Erot  gloss.  Harpoc.  p.  1 1 6) : 
AiatM(ni»owra  (Ath.  iii  p.  Ill, e.)  :  ^ZyKoXoHmts 
(Antiatt  p.  110. 18) :  'Ejatnj  (Ath.  xiv.  p.  645,  a.; 
and  perhaps  Poll.  x.  72  ;  see  Meineke,  p.  453) : 
*EAfn74|>opoi;Krc»  (Ath.  vi  p.  223,  a.)  :  'EAXfjSopi- 
frffiwot  (Antiatt  p.  100.  12) :  '^/iwopof  (Ath.  vi. 
pp.  226,  p.,  227,  e.,  viip.316,  fi;  Etym.  Mag. 
p.  490.  40,  a  gap  being  supplied  from  the  Cod. 
Barocc  ap.  Bekker,  Anecd.  p.  1445;  Harpocrat 
p.  130.  22) :  •ErcryrfoKTfj  (Ath.  iv.  p.  165,  t)  or 
^varT/Urttara  (Schol.  Aristoph.  Eq,  960 ;  Photius 
and  Suidas,  s,  v,  ^\6t)  :  'EiriSiicaiVf^cvof  (Poll. 
X.  137) :  *EiriTpoinf,  or  more  correctly  *EiriTpoir«iJj 
(Antiatt  p.  69) :  'EirfifAnpof  (Poli  x.  99)  :  Z«*- 
ypiipos  (Ath.  vi  p.  230,  f.,  vii  p.  291,  £ ;  Stob. 
Flor.  cv.  5) :  'HpcocA^j  (Ath.  x.  p.  421,  e.):  'H^j 
(AUi.  ix.  p.  371,  a.) :  97i<ravp6s  (Stob.  Flor.  xii 
12) :  ei7<r«Jj  (Ath.  vi  p.  262,  a.,  x.  p.  451,  b.) : 
Ki9ai>vh6s  (Poll  x.  38, 62) :  KAt}pov/iCKo^  of  which 
the  Casino  of  Phiutus  is  a  translation  {Prolog,  31 ) : 
Atifuflat  (Ath.  vi  p.  307,  £9  comp.  iv,  p.  168,  b.) : 
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Maip6tuvos  (Poll  X.  18):  Mnindriop  (AUl  iil 
p.  124,  d.)  :  noiJepeurral  (Atlu  x.  p.  423,  c.)  : 
naAAoKT)  (Etym.  Mag.  p.  206,  16):  Uapdirtros 
( Ath.  vi.  pp.  236,  b.,  238,  fc,  247,  d.,  x.  p.  422,  b.) : 
n«Aia5€$  (Ath.  iy.  p.  156,  £) :  ntdpauaniSy  prot^ 
blv  for  Ttdpcaiffrris  (Ath.  xiii.  p.  484,  e.) :  Uktveo- 
^pos  (Antiatt.  p.  101.4;  and  perhaps  EustatL 
€id  Horn,  p.  1479.  46):  UoXvwpiiyfJLuv  (Ath.  vi. 
p.  225,  a. ;  Phot.  s.  v.  ^ay^aios) :  Tlvppa  ( Ammon. 
Dif.  Verb,  p.  61) :  3<fer«^  (Ath.  xL  p.  487,  a., 
xiii.  p.  599,  d.) :  2titcXxK<Jf  (Poll  ix.  81),  which, 
however,  belongs  perhaps  to  Philemon  :  2xe- 
S/its  (Etym.  Mag.  p.  683,  24,  corrected  by  Gais- 
ford) :  ^vvairodyi/iffKotntSj  which  was  translated 
by  Plautus  under  the  title  of  Commorientesj  and 
j»rtly  followed  by  Terence  in  his  Adelphu  (Te- 
rent  ProL  Addph.  10 ;  see  Meineke,  Atenand,  el 
Pkilem.  Reliq.  p.  1 ) :  'Zivrpwppoi  (Harpoc  p.  55.  8J : 
^wtapis^  of  which  there  were  two  editions  (Atn. 
vi.  p.  247,  a.  c,  xiv.  p.  657,  e.;  Phot.  ».  v.  ^nutt ; 
Harpocr.  p.  182.  3):  TtAerrlo*  (Ath.  xiv.  p.  640,  d.) : 
*piap  (Stob.  Flor.  cxvi.  32):  «tA(j^cA^s  or  «(A(i- 
9fA^t  (Antiatt.  p.  80.  29, 110. 17)  :  Xpwnx^os 
(Phot.  «.  o.  diraia).  There  are  otner  fragments, 
which  cannot  be  assigned  to  their  proper  places. 
The  Rudena  of  Plautus  is  a  translation  of  a  play  of 
Diphilus  {Frol,  32),  but  the  title  of  the  Greek 
play  is  not  known.  (Meineke,  Frag,  Chm,  Grtxec, 
i  pp.  445—457,  iv.  pp.  375 — 430.) 

3.  A  grammarian,  of  Laodiceia,  wrote  upon  the 
Theriaca  of  Nicander.  (Ath.  vii.  p.  314,  d.,  and 
in  other  passages;  Casaubon,  ad  Ath,  vii.  c  18, 
p.  547;  Schol  ad  Theocr.  x.  1,  p.  141.) 

4.  A  tragedian,  exhibited  at  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Cicero,  whom  he  grievously  offended  by  apply- 
ing to  Pompey,  at  Uie  Apollinarian  games  (b.c  59), 
the  words  **  Nostra  miseria  tu  es  Magnus,**  and 
other  allusions,  which  the  audience  made  hun  re- 
peat again  and  again.  (Cic.  ad  AU,  ii.  19.  §  3; 
Val.  Max.  vi.  2.  §  9.)  [P.  &] 

DI'PHILUS,  philosophers.  1.  Of  Bosponw, 
a  Megaric  philosopher,  a  disciple  of  Euphantus  and 
Stilpo.  (Diog.  Laert  ii.  113.) 

2.  A  Stoic,  of  Bithynia,  son  of  Demetrius,  and 
contemporary  with  Panaetius.  (Ibid.  v.  84.) 

3.  Another  Stoic,  sumamed  Labyrinthus,  the 
teacher  of  Zeno,  the  son  of  Aristaenetus.  (Ludan, 
Conviv.  6  et  passim.)  [P.  S.] 

DrPHILUS,  an  architect,  who  wrote  on  me- 
chanical powers.  (Vitruv.  vii.  Praef.)  He  seems 
to  have  been  the  same  who  tried  the  patience  of 
Cicero.  (EpisL  ad  Q,  F.iu,  ],  I,  iu.  9.)    [P.  S.] 

Dl'PHILUS  (A(4>iAos).  1.  A  physician  of 
Siphnus,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  who  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Lysiroachus,  king  of  Thrace,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  B.a  (Athen.iip.  51.) 
He  wrote  a  work  entitled,  Tltpl  r&v  Upoa<ptpofJ¥uv 
Totf  No<rov<r(  ical  rots  *Tytalvowrk,  **  On  Diet  fit  for 
Persons  in  good  and  bad  Health**  (Athen.  iii.  §  24. 
p.  82),  which  is  frequently  quoted  by  Athenaeus, 
but  of  which  nothing  remains  but  the  short  frag^ 
ments  preserved  by  him.  (ii  pp.  51, 54,55, 56, &c.) 

2.  A  native  of  Loadiceia,  in  Phrygia,  mention- 
ed by  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  314)  as  having  written  a 
commentary  on  Nicander*s  Theriaca^  and  who  must, 
therefore,  have  lived  between  the  second  century  be- 
fore and  the  third  century  after  Christ.    [W.  A.  G. ] 

DI'PHRIDAS  {AuppiSas)y  a  Lacedaemonian, 
was  sent  out  to  Asia,  in  b.  c  391,  after  the  death 
of  Thibron,  to  gather  together  the  relics  of  his 
army,  and,  having  raised  fresh  troops,  to  protect 
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the  states  that  w&e  friendly  to  Sparta,  and  pnsp- 
cute  the  war  with  Stmdiaa.  With  samen  ao 
less  agreeable  than  those  of  his  predeoenoc;  he  kd 
more  steadiness  and  energy  of  cfaancto.  He 
therefore  soon  retrieved  the  afiBurs  oC  LaoedaeiBan, 
and,  having  captured  Tignnea,  the  woa-'m-lxnoi 
Struthas,  together  with  his  wife,  he  obtaimd  s 
large  ransom  for  their  release,  and  was  thus  enaUed 
to  raise  and  support  a  body  of  meroeiaries.  (Sea. 
HeU.  iv.  8.  §§  21.  22.)  Diphridaa,  the  Epkoc 
who  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (Apes.  17)  as  bcia; 
sent  forward  to  meet  Agesilaus,  then  at  NarthariaB 
in  Thessaly,  and  to  desire  him  to  advance  at  ma 
into  Boeotia,  &  c,  394.  (Comp.  Xen.  HeS.  iv.  2. 
$  9.)  The  name  Diphridas,  as  it  seems,  shoold  W 
substituted  for  Diphilas  in  Diod.  xiv.  97.    [E.  £■] 

DIPOENUS    and    SCYLLIS   (AJram  ai 
SirtJXAiT),  very  ancient  Greek  statoariei,  who  sr 
always  mentioned  together.      Tl^y  belonged  tt 
the  style  of  art  called  Daedalian.     [Dabxilc^] 
Pausanias  says  that  they  were  diaciptes  id  Dvds- 
lus,  wnd,  according  to  some,  his  sona.    (ii  IS.  $  I, 
iii.  17.  I  6.)    There  is,  however,  no  dooht  tfat 
they  were  real  persons ;  but  they  lived  near  tb 
end,  instead  of  the  beginning,  of  the  period  tt  tfe 
Daedalids.    Pliny  says  that  they  were  hoca  ia 
Crete,  during  the  time  of  the  Median  empare,  Mok 
before  the  reign  of  Cyrua,  about  the  50tk  0!v»- 
piad  (b.  c.  580 :    the  accession  of  Cyna  was  m 
B.  c.  559).      From  Crete  they  went  to  Skjin, 
which  was  for  a  long  time  the  chief  seat  of  i 
art.    There  they  were  employed  on  aome 
of  the  gods,  but  before  these  statues  i 
the  artists,  complaining  of  aome   wron^  beto^ 
themselves  to  the  Aetollant.    The  Skyouiaas  voe 
unroediately  attacked  by  a  &miiie  and  dm^ 
which,  they  were  informed  by  the  De]|dik  vade^ 
would  only  be  removed  when  Dipoenns  and  Scjfii 
should  finish  the  statues  of  the  goda,  whidi  tk^f 
were  induced  to  do  by  great  rewards  and  fiivosik 
The  statues  were  those  of  Apollo,  Arteaik,  fifsa- 
des,  and  Athena  (Plin. //.  M  xxxvi  4.$  I ), 
it  seems  likely  that  ^e  whole  group 
the  seizure  of  the  tripod,  like  that  of  AmtXAsrv 
Pliny  adds  that  Ambracta,  Argoa,  and  Ckemt, 
were  full  of  the  works  of  Dipoenus.   (§2.)    Bt 
also  says  (§$  1,  2),  that  these  artists  were  t^  fe< 
who  were  celebrated  for  sculpturing  in  marble,  sad 
that  they  used  the  white  mvble  of  Pam. 
nias  mentions,  as  their  works,  a  statiie  of . 
at  Cleonae  (L  c),  and  at  Aigos  a  group 
ing  Castor  and  Pollux  with  Uieir  wives, 
and  Phoebe,  and  their  sons,  Anaxis  and 
noiis.    The  group  was  in  ebony,  except  taet  fev 
parts  of  the  horses,  which  were  of  hrary.    (PMs. 
ii.  22.  §  6.)     Clement  of  Alexandria  meaai 
these  statues  of  the  Dioscuri,  and  also  statas  fi 
Hercules  of  Tiryns  and  Artonis  of  Msoyt^  at 
Sicyon.    {Protrep.  p.  42.  15 ;  comp.  Plia.  L  &) 
The  disciples  of  Dipoenus  and  SejIHs  were  To- 
taeus  and  Angelion,  Learchus  of  Rhegioa,  Jktj- 
cleidas  and  his  brother  Medon,  Dootas,  and  TW 
cles,  who  were  all  four  Lacedaexnonians.  (Paaa.  ■• 
32.  §  4,  iii.  17.  §  6,  T.  17.  §  1,  vl  19.  §  9.)  [P.S] 

DIRCE  (AlpKfi),  a  daughter  of  Hdios  sad  vfr 
of  Lycus.  Respecting  her  story,  see  AMrssjm  f 
151,  a.  Her  body  was  changed  by  DioDyiak  B 
whose  service  she  had  been  engaged,  into  a  v«3  • 
mount  Cithaeron.  (Hygin.  ^ViAt.  7.)  AkmEzt^c 
near  Thebes  likewise  received  its  name  fe«  ^ 
(Pans.  ix.  25.  $  3.)  [L&] 
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DIS,  contracted  firom  Diyet,  a  name  tometimet 
giren  to  Pluto,  and  hence  alao  to  the  lower  world. 
(Cic  de  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  26;  Virg.  Am.  vi.  127 ; 
comp.  Pluto.)  [L.  S.] 

DISA'RIUS,  a  physician^  who  may  be  supposed 
to  have  lired  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  and 
who  is  introduced  by  Macrobius  in  his  Saturnalia 
{y'u.  4)  as  discoursing  on  dietetics  and  the  process 
of  digestion.  [W.  A.  G.] 

DITALCO.     [ViRiATHUs.] 
DIVES,  L.  BAE'BIUS,  was  praetor  inB.c. 
]  89,  and  obtained  the  southern  part  of  Spain  for 
his  province.     On  his  way  thither  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  Ligurians,  who  cut  to  pieces  a  great 
part  of  his  forces :  he  himself  was  wounded,  and 
escaped  to  Massilia,  where  however  he  died  on  the 
third  day  after.  (Liv.  xxxvii  47,  60,  57.)  [L.  S.] 
DIVES,    L.    CANULEIUS,   was  appointed 
praetor  in  B.  c.  171,  and  obtained  Spain  for  his 
province.     But  before  he  went  to  his  post,  several 
Spanish  tribes  sent  embassies  to  Rome  to  complain 
of  the  avarice  and  insolence  of  their  Roman  go- 
Temors.     Hereupon  L.  Canuleius  Diyes  was  com- 
missioned to  appoint  five  recuperatores  of  senato- 
rian  rank  to  inquire  into  each  particular  case  of 
extortion,  and  to  allow  the  accused  to  choose  their 
own  pleaders.     In  consequence  of  the  investiga- 
tions which  were  thus  commenced,  two  men  who 
had    been    praetors    in    Spain    withdrew    into 
voluntary  exile.      The  pleaders,  probably  bribed 
by  the  guilty,  contrived  to  suppress  the  whole 
inquiry,  as  men  of  rank  and  influence  wore  in- 
volved in  it.     L.  Canuleius  likewise  is  not  free 
firom  the  Mispicion  of  having  assisted  the  pleaders, 
for  he  joined  them   in  dropping  the  matter,  and 
forthwith  assembled  his  troops,  and  proceeded  to  his 
province.     After  his  arrival  in  Spain,  another  in- 
teresting embassy  was  sent  to  Rome.  Roman  armies 
had  for  many  years  been  stationed  in  Spain,  and 
numbers  of  the  soldiers  had  married  Spanish  women. 
At  the  time  when  Canuleius  was  in  Spain,  the 
number  of  persons  who  had  sprung  from  such  mar- 
riages  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  4000, 
and  they  now  petitioned  the  senate  to  assign  to 
them  a  town,  where  they  might  settle.   The  senate 
decreed  that  they  should  give  in  their  names  to 
Canuleius,  and  that,  if  he  would  manumit  them, 
they  were  to  settle  as  colonists  at  Carteia,  where 
they  were  to  form  a  ooionia  Ubertinorum,    (Liv. 
xUL  28,  31,  xliil  2,  3.)  [L.  &] 

DI'VICO,  a  commander  of  the  Helvetians  in 
the  war  against  L.  Caseins,  in  b.  a  107.  Nearly 
fifty  years  later,  &  c  58,  when  J.  Caesar  was  pre- 
paring to  attack  the  Helvetians,  they  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  him,  headed  by  the  aged  Divico,  whose 
courageous  speech  is  recorded  by  Caesar.  (B.  G.  i. 
13 ;  oomp.  Ores.  v.  15  ;  Liv.  EpiL  65.)  [L.  S.] 

DIVITrACUS,  an  Aeduan  noble,  and  brother 
of  Duninorix,  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (  deDw.  i.41) 
IM  belonging  to  the  order  of  Druids,  and  professing 
much  knowlei^  of  the  secrets  of  nature  and  of  divi- 
nation. He  was  a  warm  adherent  of  the  Romans 
and  of  Caesar,  who,  in  consideration  of  his  earnest 
entreaties,  pardoned  the  treason  of  Dumnorix  in 
B.  c.  b^  In  the  same  year  he  took  the  most  |»t>- 
minent  part  among  the  Gallic  chiefs  in  requesting 
Caesar^s  aid  against  Ariovistus  [see  p.  287]  ;  he  had, 
Bome  time  before,  gone  even  to  Rome  to  ask  the 
senate  for  their  interference,  but  without  success. 
It  was  probably  during  this  f isit  that  he  was  the 
guest  of  Cicero  {de  Din,  I.  c).  Throughout,  Caeaar 
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pkced  the  greatest  confidence  in  him,  and  in  b.  c. 
57,  pardoned,  at  his  intercession,  tiie  BeUovaci, 
who  had  joined  with  tiie  rest  of  the  Belgians  in 
their  conspiracy.  (Caes.  B,  G.  i.  3,  16-20,  31,  32, 
ii.  5, 14, 15.  vi.  12,  vil  39;  Plut.  Cae$.  19 ;  Dion 
Cass,  xxxviii.  34,  &c)  [E.  £.] 

DIURPANEUS.    [Dbcbbalus.] 

DIUS  (AiOf),  the  author  of  a  history  of  the 
Phoenicians,  of  which  a  finagment  concerning  Solo- 
mon and  Hiram  is  preserved  in  Josephua.  (cApiom, 
i.  17.)  There  was  also  a  Pythagorean  philosopher 
Dins,  who  wrote  a  work  ircpl  Ka?i\ovris,  of  which 
two  fragmente  are  preserved  in  Stobaeus.  (Tit. 
Ixv.  16,  17.)  [L.S.] 

DIYLLUS  (AivXXos),  an  Athenian,  who  wrote 
a  history  of  Greece  and  Sicily  in  26  or  27  books. 
It  was  divided  i4)parently  into  several  parts,  the 
first  of  which  extended  from  the  seizure  of  the 
Delphic  temple  by  Philomelus  (where  the  history 
of  Callisthenes  ended)  to  the  siege  of  Perinthus,by 
Philip  (b.  c  3^ — 340),  and  the  second  firom  B.  c 
340  to  336,  the  date  of  Philip's  death.  The  work 
was  carried  on,  according  to  Diodorus,  down  to  &a 
298,  from  which  period  Psaon,  of  Phitaea,  continued 
it.  If  we  accede  to  Casanbon*s  substitution  of 
AlvWos  for  AUiufios,  in  Diog.  Laert  v.  76,  we 
must  reckon  also  a  work  on  drinking-parties 
{ffv/ixoaicucd)  among  the  writings  of  Diyllus.  The 
exact  period  at  which  he  flourished  cannot  be  asceik 
tained,  but  he  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies. 
(Diod.  xvi.  14,  76,  xxi.,  Froffm.  5,  p.  490  ;  Plut. 
de  Herod.  MaL  26  ;  Ath.  iv.  p.  155,  a,  xiiL  p.593, 
f ;  Maussac.  ad  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  *ApurrfMv;  Wesse- 
ling,  ad  Diod.  xvi.  14  ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol  iL  sub 
ann.  357,  339,  298,  p.  377.)  [E.  E.) 

DIYLLUS  (AivAA<(»),  a  Corinthian  statuary, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Amydaeus,  executed  the 
greater  part  of  the  bronze  group  which  the  Pho- 
cians  dedicated  at  Delphi.  (Paua.  x.  13.  $  4 ; 
Amyclabus  ;  Chionis.)  [P.  S.] 

DO'CIMUS  (a6khms\  one  of  the  oflicers  in 
the  Macedonian  army,  who  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  supported  the  party  of  Perdiccaa.  After 
the  death  of  Perdiccas  he  united  with  Attains  and 
Alcetas,  and  was  taken  prisoner  together  with  the 
former  when  their  combined  forces  were  defeated 
by  Antigonus  in  Pisidia,  B.  c  320.  (Diod. 
xviii.  45,  Polyaen.  iv.  6.  §  7.)  The  captives  were 
confined  in  a  strong  fort,  but,  during  the  expedii- 
tion  of  Antigonus  against  Eumenes,  they  con- 
trived to  overpower  their  guards,  and  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  fortress.  Docimus,  however, 
having  quitted  the  castle  to  carry  on  a  negotiation 
with  Stratonice,  the  wife  of  Antigonus,  was  again 
made  prisoner.  (Diod.  xix.  16.)  He  appears 
after  this  to  have  entered  the  service  of  Antigonus, 
as  we  find  him  in  31 3  b.  c.  sent  by  that  prince 
with  an  army  to  establish  the  fireedom  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  Caria.  (Diod.  xix.  75  ;  Droysen, 
HeUememMM,  vol  L  p.  358.)  In  the  campaign  pre« 
ceding  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  he  held  the  strong  for- 
tress of  Synnada  in  Pbrygia  in  charge  for  Anti- 
gonus,  but  was  induced  to  surrender  it  into  the 
ands  of  Lysimachus.  (Diod.  xx.  107  ;  Pau- 
san.  i.  8.  $  1.)  It  is  probable  that  he  had  been 
governor  of  the  adjoining  district  for  some  time : 
and  he  had  founded  there  the  city  called  after  him 
Docimeium.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  AoKlfiuop,  Droy- 
sen, HeUenitmmj  vol.  ii.  p.  665  ;  Eckhel,  iiL  p. 
151.)  His  name  is  not  mentioned  after  the  hXL 
of  Antigonua.  [K  H.  B.] 
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DO'CIMUS  or  DOCI'MIUS.  To  a  ntppoted 
Oreeco-Roman  joriBt  of  thii  name  hu  been  tome- 
tinies  attributed  the  authonbip  of  a  legal  work  in 
alphabetical  order,  called  by  Harmenopuliu  (§  49) 
To  fUKp6y  iMri  (rroixciby,  and  usually  known  by 
the  name  of  Synopsis  Minor.  It  is  principally  bor- 
rowed from  a  work  of  Michael  Attaliata.  A  fragment 
of  the  work  relating  to  the  authority  of  the  Leges 
Rhodiae,  was  published  by  S.  Schardins  (Basel 
1661),  at  the  end  of  the  Naval  Laws,  and  the 
same  fragment  appears  in  the  collection  of  Leun- 
dayius  (J.  G,  R,  ii.  p.  472).  Pardessns  haa  pub- 
lished some  frirther  fragments  of  the  Synopsis 
Minor  (CoQectiom  de  Lois  Mariiime$^  L  pp.  164, 
195 — 204),  and  Zachariae  has  given  some  ex- 
tracts from  it  {HtMt.  Jur.  O.  R.  p.  76)  ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  is  still  in  manuscript 
Bach  conjectures  that  the  compilation  of  the  Rho- 
dian  laws  themselves  was  made  by  Docimus 
{Hid.  Jur,  Rom,  lib.  iv.  c.  1,  sect  3.  §  26,  p. 
638) ;  but  Zachariae  is  of  opinion,  that  the  only 
reason  for  attributing  to  him  the  authorship  of  the 
Synopsis  Minor  was,  that  the  manuscript  of 
Vienna,  from  which  the  fiiagment  in  Schardius 
and  Leundavius  was  published,  once  belonged  to  I 
a  person  named  Docimus.  [J.  T.  G.] 

DODON  (AtMy\  a  son  of  Zeus  by  Europa, 
from  whom  the  oracle  of  Dodona  was  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name.  (Steph.  Byx.  t.  v,  A«S«vrn.) 
Other  traditions  traced  the  name  to  a  nymph  of  the 
name  of  Dodone.  [L.  S.] 

DOLABELLA,  sometimes  written  DolobeUa, 
the  name  of  a  fiunily  of  the  patrician  Cornelia 
gens.    (Ruhnken,  ad  VdL  Pai,  iL  43.) 

1.  P.  Cornelius  Dolabblla  Maximus,  was 
consul  in  B.  a  283  with  Cn.  Domidus  Calvinus, 
and  in  that  year  conquered  the  Senones,  who  had 
defeated  the  praetor  L.  Caecilios,  and  murdered 
the  Roman  ambassadors.  Owing  to  the  loss  of 
the  consular  Fasti  for  that  time  we  do  not  hear  of 
his  triumph,  though  he  undoubtedly  celebrated  his 
victory  by  a  triumph.  In  b.  a  279  he,  together 
with  C.  Fabricius  and  Q.  Aemilius,  went  to 
Pyrrhus  as  ambassadon  to  eflfect  an  exchange  of 
prisoners.  ( Eutrop.  iL  6 ;  Florus,  L  13 ;  Appian, 
SamniL  6,  CfalL  11  ;  Dionys.  Eacerpt^  p.  2344, 
ed.  Reiske,  and  p.  75,  ed.  Frankfurt) 

2.  Cn.  Cornblius  Dolabblla,  was  inangu- 
nted  in  B.  c.  208  as  ror  mwrontm  in  the  place  of 
M.  Marcins,  and  he  held  this  office  until  his  death 
in  B.  c.  180.    (Liv.  xxvii.  36,  xL  42.) 

8.  L.  Cornblius  Dolabblla,  was  duwmmr 
nanaiiM  in  b.  c.  180.  In  that  year  his  kinsman, 
Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  the  rex  sacrorum,  died, 
and  our  Dolabella  vranted  to  become  his  suooessor. 
But  C.  Servilius,  the  pontifex  maximus,  before  in- 
augurating him,  demanded  of  him  to  resign  his 
office  of  duumvir  navalis.  When  Dolabdia  re- 
fused to  obey  this  command,  the  pontifex  inflicted 
a  fine  upon  him.  Dolabella  appealed  against  it  to 
the  people.  Several  tribes  had  already  given  their 
vote  that  Dolabella  ought  to  obey,  and  that  he 
should  be  released  from  the  fine  if  he  would  resign 
the  office  of  duumvir  navalis,  when  some  sign  in 
the  heavens  broke  up  the  assembly.  This  was  a 
fresh  reason  for  the  pontiff*s  refrising  to  inaugurate 
Dolabella.  As  duumvir  navalis  he  and  his  col- 
league, C.  Furius,  had  to  protect  the  eastern 
coast  of  Italy  with  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail  against 
the  BlyriaDS.     (Liv.  xL  42  ;  xlL  5.) 

4.   Cn.  Cornblius  Dolabblla,  was  amle 
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aedOe  in  b.  c  165^  in  whidi  year  be  md  ys  esl- 
league,  Sex.  Julius  Caesac,  had  the  Hccyn  of  Te- 
rence performed  at  the  festival  of  the  MigiVas 
In  B.  c.  159  he  was  consol  with  M.  Folvim  No* 
bilior.  (Title  of  Terent  Hmjr,;  Sim«.  TU.  Th- 
rmL  5.) 

5.  Cn.  Cornblius  Dolabblla,  a  gnodsoa  4 
No.  4,  and  a  son  of  the  Cn.  Comelios  DoUbA 
who  was  put  to  death  in  b.  c  lOOi,  top«thcr  vidi 
the  tribune  Af^mleius  Satominna.  I^mng  the 
civil  war  betweoi  Marina  and  Snlla,  Dokibefls 
sided  with  the  latter,  and  in  B.  c.  81,  whc 
was  dictator,  Ddabellavras  raised  to  the 
ship,  and  afterwards  received  Maeedonia  tar  Ui 
province.  He  there  carried  on  a 
against  the  Thndans,  for  which  be 
Ota  his  return  with  a  trinm^.  In  &  c  77«  hcv^ 
ever,  young  Julius  Caesar  duuged  bm  with  haviif 
been  guilty  of  extorti<m  in  his  proviiioe,  bet  k» 
was  acquitted.  (Oroa.  t.  17  ;  Phxt  ^b,  9, 
&C.;  Appian,  B.  a  L  100  ;  Suet.  Cmn.  4,4S, 
55;  VeU.  Pat  ii.  43;  AureL  Viet  de  fir, 
7ZL  78 ;  VaL  Max.  vilu  9.  |  3 ;  CSc  • 
Piaom,  19,  BruL  92,  de  Leg,  Agr.  n.  14 ;  TsdL 
de  OraL  34  ;  Oellius,  xv.  28  ; 
p.  29,  in  OorneL  p.  73,  ed.  OrdlL) 

6.  Cn.  Cornbltos  Dolabblla, 
urbanus,  in  b.  &  81,  when  the  omae  of  P.  Qob- 
tius  was  tried.  Cicero  chaiges  bim  with  brag 
acted  on  that  occasion  unjustly  and  agaiDst  si 
established  usages.  The  year  after  be  I»d  CZds 
for  his  province,  and  C.  Malleohia  vbb  bis  qesa*- 
tor,  and  the  notorious  Verres  bia  Ifgatr  Dds- 
bella  not  only  tolerated  the  extortioiM  aad  nk- 
beriea  committed  by  them,  bat  shared 
booty.  He  was  especially  indolgeKt 
Veires,  and,  after  Malleolas  was  onrdoed,  he 
made  V  errss  his  proqnaestor.  After  bis  RCara  ts 
Rome,  Dokbella  was  accused  by  M.  Atmbm 
Scanrus  of  extortion  in  his  pnnvinee,  and  m  tkat 
occasion  Verres  not  only  deserted  bis 
but  frimished  the  accuser  with  all  tbe 
infonnation,  and  even  spoke  biDMeif 
against  Dolabella.  Many  of  tbe 
mitted  by  Verres  himself  were  thu  pot  t»  ifa 
account  of  Dolabella,  who  was  thcffiJiwf  cn- 
demned.  He  went  into  exilc^  and  left  bia  wife 
and  children  behind  him  in  great  povetty.  (Cit. 
/>r0  QttMt  2,  8;  M  Ferr.  L  4,  15, 17,  29: 
m  ChmeL  p.  110,  ed.  OreDi,  who 
founds  him  with  No.  5.) 

7.   P.  CoRNBLIUa  DOLABBLL 

banuB  in  B.  c.  67 ;  i^  as  »  nsoaOy 
be  the  year  in  which  Cieero  spoke  fat  AiAm  Csr 
dna.  (Ci&  prv  Que,  8.)  He  seens  to  he  tbt 
same  poson  as  the  DolabeUa  wbo  ia  mm0imd 
by  Valerius  Maximus,  fviiL  1,  AmAmtae^  §  2J  » 
governor  of  Asia,  with  tbe  title  of  pnesasKi 
(Comp.  OeU.  xiL  7,  when  be  bean  tbe  yar- 
nomen  Cneius  ;  Amm.  Marc  xxix.  2.) 

8.  P.  Cornblius  Dolabblla,  pefbapa  a  m 
of  No.  7,  was  one  of  the  moat  pnoigate  an  d 
his  time.  He  was  bom  about  m,  c  7i»  asd  a 
said  to  have  been  gnilty,  even  in  eaiiy  yulfc.  d 
some  capital  offences,  which  might  have  es«  Isa 
his  life,  had  not  Cicero  defended  aad  wsikiB 
with  great  exertions.  In  b.  c.  51,  be  aas  if 
pointed  a  member  of  tbe  ooUese  oC  tbe 
istvtn,  and  the  year  following  ke 
Claudius  of  having  vidated  tbe  aavuijan  xs^^ 
thepeople.    While  this  tndl me m» s^Mk 
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the  wife  cf  DolabeOa,  left  lier  liiiifaaiid.    She 
had  been  oompelled  to  take  this  step  by  the  con- 
dact  of  her  hnsbaad,  who  hoped  by  a  marriage 
with  Tnllia,  the  daughter  of  Cicero,  to  prevent 
Cicero  from  asusting  App.  Claudius  in  his  trial 
by  &ToarBble  testimonies  from  Cilicia.     Cicero 
himiel^  on  the  other  hand,  was  anxious  to  oblige 
App.  Claudius,  and  was  therefore  by  no  means  in- 
dined  to  give  his  own  daughter  in  marriage  to 
the  accuser  of  Chradius;  he  had,  besides,  been 
contemplatbg  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between 
Tullia  and  Tib.  Claudius  Nero.      But  Cicero'k 
wife  was  guned  over  by  Dolabella,  and,  before 
Cicero  could  interfere,  the  engagement  was  made, 
and  the  nuuriage  soon  followed.    Cicero  seems  to 
have  been  grieved  by  the  afisir,  for  he  knew  the 
vicious  character  of  his  son-in-law ;  but  Cloelius 
endeavoured  to  console  him  by  saying,  that  the 
vices  of  Dolabella  were  mere  youthful  ebullitions, 
the  time  of  which  was  now  gone  by^  and  that  if 
there  remained  any  tiaoes  of  them,  they  would 
soon  be  corrected  by  Cicero*s  influence,  and  the 
virtuous  conduct  of  Tullia.    App.  Claudius  was 
acquitted  in  the  mean  time,  and  as  thus  the  great 
outward  obstacle  was  removed,  Cicero  tried  to 
make  the  best  of  what  he  had  been  unable  to 
prevent    In  his  letters  written  about  that  time, 
and  afterwards,  Cicero  speaks  of  DolabeUa  with 
admiration  and  affection,  and  he  may  have  really 
hoped  that  his  son-in-law  would  improve  ;  but  the 
consequences  of  his  former  recklessness  and  licen- 
tiousness, even  if  he  had  wished  to  mend,  drove 
him  to  new  aces  of  the  same  kind.    The  great 
imount  of  debts  which  he  had  contracted,  and  the 
irgent  demands  of  his  creditors,  compelled  him  in 
B.  c.  49  to  seek  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Caesar. 
This  was  a  severe  blow  to  Cicero,  who  speaks  of 
;he  step  with  great  sorrow.  When  Caesar  marched 
nto   Spain  against  Pompey^  legates,  Dolabella 
lad  the  command  of  Caesar^s  fleet  in  the  Adriatic, 
>ut  was  unable  to  efleet  anything  of  consequence. 
\fter  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  in  which  he  had 
aken  a  part,  Dolabella  returned  to  Rome.    He 
lad  hoped  that  Caesar  would  libeFslly  reward  his 
ervices,  or  tliat  proscriptions,  like  those  of  Sulla, 
vould  afibrd  him  the  means  of  obtaininff  money ; 
»nt  in  vain.      His  creditors  were  as  loud  and 
roublesome  in  their  demands  as  before,  and  he  at 
ut  had  recourse  to  a  new  expedient     He  caused 
itmself  to  be  adopted  into  the  plebeian  fiunily  of 
)n.  Lentulus — whence  he  is  afterwards  sometimes 
ailed  Lentulus — ^in  order  to  be  able  to  obtain  the 
ribuneship.     He  was  accordingly  made  tribune  in 
^  c  48  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  decree  of  the  senate, 
l)at  everything  at  Rome  should  remain  unchanged 
11  Caesar^s  return  from  Alexandria,  Dolabella  came 
>rward  with  a  rogation,  that  all  debts  should  be  can- 
illed,  and  with  some  other  measures  of  a  similar 
laracter.     His  coUeagnes,  Asinius  and  L.  Trebel- 
uft,  opposed  the  scheme,  and  vehement  and  bloodv 
ruggles  ensued  between  the  two  parties  which 
ere  thus  formed  at  Rome.   Antony,  who  had  been 
ft  behind  by  Caesar  as  his  vicegerent,  and  bore 
>  hostility  towards  Dolabella,  did  not  take  any 
rong  measures  against  him  till  he  was  informed 
an  amour  existing  between  his  wife  Antonia 
id   Dolabella.     The  day  on  which  Dolabella^s 
gations  were  to  be  put  to  the  vote,  a  fresh  tn- 
olt  broke  out  in  the  city,  in  which  the  party  of 
olabella  was  defeated ;  but  peace  was  neveithe- 
M  not  quite  restored  tili  the  autumn,  when  Ca*> 
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■ff  ratomed  to  Rome.    Caesar  of  oonna  greatly 
disapproved  of  Dolabella^s  conduct,  but  he  £d  not 
think  it  prudent  to  bring  him  to  account,  or  to 
punish  him  for  it    However,  he  got  him  away 
from  Rome  by  taking  him  with  him  to  Africa 
about  the  close  of  the  year,  and  afterwards  also  in 
his  Spanish  campaign  against  the  two  sons  of 
Pompey.      In  the  course  of  the  latter  of  these 
expeditions  Dolabella  was  wounded.     Caesar  pro- 
mised him  the  consulship  for  the  year  b.  c.  44« 
although  Dolabella  was  then  only  twenty-five  years 
old,  and  had  not  yet  held  the  praetorship;  but 
Caesar  afterwards  altered  his  mind,  and  entered 
himself  upon  the  consulship  fiv  that  vear ;  however, 
as  he  had  resolved  upon  his  campaign  against  the 
Parthians,  he  promised  DolabeUa  the  consulship,  in 
his  absence,  on  the  1  st  of  January,  b.  c.  44.  Antony, 
who  was  then  augur,  threatened  to  prevent  such 
an  appointment,  and  when  the  comitia  were  held, 
he  carried  his  threat  into  efiect    On  the  15th  of 
March  the  senate  was  to  have  decided  upon  the 
opposition  of  Antony;  but  the  murder  of  Caesar 
on  that  day  changed  the  aspect  of  everythii^. 
DolabeUa  immediately  took  possession  of  the  con- 
sular fiuces,  and  not  only  approved  of  the  murder, 
but  joined  the  assassins,  and  thus  obtained  the 
office  of  which  he  had  already  usurped  the  insignia. 
In  order  to  make  a  stiU  greater  dispUy  of  his  ha- 
tred of  Caesar,  he  caused  the  altar  which  had  been 
erected  to  his  honour  and  the  column  in  the  forum 
to  be  puUed  down }  and  many  persons  who  went 
thither  with  the  intention  of  offering  sacrifices  to 
Caesar,  and  of  paying  him  divine  honours,  were 
thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  or  nailed  on  the 
cross.    These  apparent  republican  sentiments  and 
actions  gave  great  delight  to  Cicero  and  the  re- 
publican party ;  but  no  sooner  did  Antony  open  the 
treasury  to  DoUbella,  and  give  him  Syria  for  his  pro* 
vince,  with  the  command  against  the  Parthians, 
than  aU  his  republican  enUiusiasm  disappeared  at 
once.    As  Cassias  had  likewise  a  claim  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Syria,  DolabelU  left  Rome  before  the  year 
of  his  consulship  had  come  to  its  dose.   But  he  did 
not  proceed  straightway  to  Syria ;  for,  being  great- 
h  in  want  of  money,  he  marched  through  Greece, 
SCacedonia,  Thrace,  and  Asia  Minor,  collecting 
and  extorting  as  much  as  he  could  on  his  way. 
C  Trebonitis,  one  of  Caesar^  murderers,  who  had 
then  arrived  at  Smyrna  as  proconsul  of  Asia,  did 
not  admit  DolabeUa  into  the  city,  but  sent  him 
provisions  outside  the  place.    DolabeUa  pretended 
to  go  to  Ephesus,  and  Trebonius  gave  him  an  es* 
cort  to  conduct  him  thither;  but  when  the  escort 
returned  to  Smyrna,  DolabeUa  too  went  back,  and 
entered  Smyrna  by  night    Trebonius  was  mur- 
dered in  his  bed,  in  February,  b.  c  43;  or,  accord- 
ing to  Cicero,  he  was  tortured  for  two  days  before 
he  was  put  to.death.    DolabeUa  now  began  extort- 
ing money  and  troops  from  the  towns  of  Asia 
Minor  with  a  recklessness  which  knew  no  scruples 
whatever  in  r^;ard  to  the  means  for  securing  his  end. 
When  his  proceedings  became  known  at  Rome,  he 
was  ouUawed  and  dedared  a  public  enemy.    Ca»- 
sius,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  arrived  in  Asia, 
made  war  upon  him,  and  took  Laodiceia,  which 
DolabeUa  had  occupied.    The  latter,  in  order  not 
to  fiedl  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  ordered  one 
of  his  soldiers  to  kiU  him,  &  c.  43. 

It  is  extraordinary  to  see  the  forbearance  with 
which  Cicero  treated  DolabeUa,  who,  after  his 
mairiage  with  Tullia,  &  c  49,  improved  so  Uttle 
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in  his  conduct,  that  two  yean  after,  Tullia  left 
him  when  she  was  expecting  to  become  mother  of  a 
second  child  by  him.  Cicero,  who  certainly  loyed 
his  daughter  most  tenderly,  and  was  aware  of  the 
unworthy  and  contemptible  condnct  of  Dolabella, 
yet  kept  up  his  connexion  with  him  after  the  di- 
vorce, and  repeatedly  assures  him  of  his  great 
attachment.  It  is  difficcdt  to  account  for  this 
mode  of  acting  on  the  part  of  Cicero,  unless  we 
suppose  that  hit  desire  to  keep  upon  good  terms 
with  a  man  who  possessed  influence  with  Caesar 
outweighed  all  other  considerations.  Cioero^s  fond- 
ness for  him  continued  for  a  short  time  after  Cae- 
Bar*s  murder,  that  is,  so  long  as  Dolabella  pkyed 
the  part  of  a  republican ;  but  a  change  took  place 
in  Cicero*s  feelings  as  soon  as  Dolabella  allied  him- 
self with  Antony,  and  at  the  time  when  his  crimes 
in  Asia  became  known,  Cicero  spoke  of  him  with 
the  utmost  bitterness  and  contempt  (See  the  nu- 
merous passages  of  Cicero  relating  to  Dolabella  in 
Orelli,  Onom.  ii.  p.  1 75,  &C.;  comp.  Fabric.  FiC  Cie, 
p.  91,  with  Orelli*8  note:  Dion  Cass.  xlL  40,  xliL 
29,  &c,  xliii.  61,  xliv.  22,  61,  xIt.  15,  xlvu.  29 ; 
Suet  Cae$,  36,  85 ;  Appian,  B.  C,  iL  41, 122, 129, 
iii.  3,  7,  Ac,  24,  26 ;  Liv.  EpiL  113,  119 ;  VelL 
Pat  ii.  58,  60,  69;  Plut  AnUm,  9,  10,  11 ;  Caes. 
Bell.  AIm.  65 ;  Oros.  vi  18.) 

9.  P.  CoRNSLius  DoLABBLUk,  a  ton  of  No.  8 
by  his  first  wife,  Fabia.  In  b.  c.  80  he  was  with 
Octavianus  at  Alexandria,  and  feeling  himself  at- 
tracted by  the  charms  of  Cleopatra,  he  betrayed  to 
her  that  it  was  her  conqneror*s  intention  to  carry 
her  to  Italy.  In  a.  d.  10,  he  was  consul  with.  C. 
Junius  Sihmus.  On  coins  he  is  designated  as 
triumvir  monetalis.  (Plut  AnUm,  84  ;  Fast  Cap. ; 
VailUnt,  Cornel.  65.) 

10.  P.  Cornelius  Dolabblla,  a  son  of  No.  9, 
was  proconsul  of  Africa  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
A.  D.  23  and  24.  In  the  course  of  the  administra- 
tion of  his  province  he  gained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Numidian  Tac&rinas;  but  although  he 
had  fbrmeriy  been  a  very  great  flatterer  of  Ti- 
berius, yet  he  did  not  obtain  the  ornaments  of  a 
triumph,  in  order  that  his  predecessor  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Africa,  Junius  Blaesius,  an  uncle  of  Sej- 
anus,  might  not  be  thrown  into  the  shade.  In 
A.  D.  27  he  joined  Domitins  Afer  in  the  accusation 
against  his  own  reUtive,  Quintilius  Varui«  (Tac 
Aim.  m.  47,  68,  iv.  23,  &c.  66.) 

11.  CoRNXLius  DoLABKLLA,  was  Sent  in  A.  D. 
70  by  the  emperor  Otho  into  Uie  colony  of  Aqui- 
num,  to  be  kept  there  in  a  sort  of  Wiera  euttth 
tUcit  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  he  belonged 
to  an  ancient  family,  and  was  related  to  OaUML 
After  the  death  of  OUio  he  came  beck  to  Rome, 
but  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  Plancius 
Varufl,  denounced  him  to  the  pnefiBct  of  the  city, 
who  being  a  man  of  a  mild  but  weak  tempera- 
ment, was  inclined  to  pardon  him,  until  Triaria, 
Uie  wife  of  Viteliius,  prevailed  upon  him  not  to  sa- 
crifice the  safety  of  the  prinoeps  to  his  feeling  of 
clemency.  Viteliius,  too,  became  alarmed  through 
her,  as  Dolabella  had  married  Petronia,  a  former 
wifb  of  Viteliius.  The  emperor,  dierefore,  enticed 
him  to  Interamnium,  and  there  ordered  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  This  was  the  first  act  of  wanton 
cruelty  in  the  reign  of  Viteliius.  (Tac  Hut.  i. 
88,  ii.  63.)  [L.  S.J 

DO'LIUS,  (A^Aiof),  an  aged  shve  of  Penelope, 
whom  she  had  received  from  her  father  on  her  map* 
lying  Odysseus,  and  who  took  cax^  of  her  garden. 
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On  the  return  of  Odysaeas  from  -hit  wieringi, 
DoKus  and  his  six  sons  wdoomed  him,  aad  was 
ready  to  join  his  master  against  the  rektives  •( 
the  suitorsw  (HouLOi.  iv.  735 ;  zxiv.  498.)  [L.S.] 

DOLON  (A<(A«r),  the  name  of  two  mytkkil 
personages,  both  Trojans.  (Ham.  IL  z.  314,  ftc; 
Hygin.  Fob.  90.)  [L.  S.] 

DOLOPS  (A<{Ao^),  a  son  of  Hemca,  who  ^ 
a  sepulchral  monument  in  the  nd^beurhood  flf 
Peiresiae  and  Magnesa,  whidi  was  viable  at  s 
great  distance,  and  at  which  the  Aigooants  kadei 
and  ofiered  up  sacrifices.  ( ApcJlon.  Rhod.  i  584 ; 
Orph.  Arp.  459.)  There  are  two  other  mytyol 
personages  of  this  name.  (Horn.  IL  xv.  525,  ix.; 
Hygin.  Fab.  Praefl  p.  2.)  [L.  &] 

DOMATITES  (Ao^fnis),  that  k,  the  ds- 
mestic,  a  surname  of  Poseidon,  at  ^Mrta,  which  ii, 
perhaps,  synonymous  with  linxnipMt.  (Psos-a. 
14.  §  7.)  [L.  &] 

DOMIDU'CAand  DOMIDU'CUS,  Rohi 
surnames  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  who,  as  the  gods  rf 
marriage,  were  believed  to  ceodnct  the  bride  iili 
the  house  of  the  bridegroom.  ( Aag«st  die  Cic  Dm, 
vii  8,  ix.  6.)  [L.  &J 

DOMI'TIA,  a  sister  of  Cn. 
barbus  [Ahbnobabsus,  Now  10], 
quently  an  aunt  of  the  emperor  Nero.  She  w 
die  wife  of  Crispus  Passienna,  who  aftetwaids  it- 
serted  h^  and  married  AgrippinA,  thm  sethff  d 
Nero.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  Tadtas  Aetii 
call  her  an  enemy  of  Agrippina.  After  the 
of  his  mother,  Nero  ordned  1 
already  of  an  advairaed  age,  to  be  poisoned,  m  i 
that  he  might  get  possession  of  the 
which  she  possessed  at  Baiae,  and  in  the 
bourhood  of  Ravenna,  on  which  estates  he  ha^ 
magnificent  gymnasia.  (Tac  Aum.  xiiL  19,31; 
Suet  Ner.  34  ;  Dion  C«ss.  Ixi  17  ;  Qamtfl.  n. 
1.  §  50,  8.  §  74,  X.  l.§24.)  [L.  S.] 

DOMITIA  LETPIDA,  a  sister  of  Ca.  Da«- 
tius  Ahenobarbus  [AHSNOBAKBra,  Na  10],  sad 
of  Domitia,  and,  consequently,  Uke  her  aa  ant  if 
the  emperor  Nero.  She  was  narried  ts  H.  Va- 
lerius MessallaBarbatus,  by  whom  she  becaaBc  the 
mother  of  Messallina,  the  wile  of  ths  im^iam 
CUudius.  There  existed  a  rivalry  of  fiemale  vibi^ 
between  her  and  Agrippina,  the  motha  of  Kef& 
Both  women  were  equally  bad  and  vicisos  m  thdr 
conduct ;  Agrippina  however  succeeded,  kb  a.  a. 
55,  in  inducing  her  son  to  sentence  hk  aos  Is 
death.  (Tac.  Aim.  xL  37,  &c^  xii  $4,  4c; 
Suet  Oamd,  26,  Nen^  7.)  [L.  &  J 

DOMI'TIA  LONGI'NA,  a  daa^ter  sC 
tins  Corbulo,  was  married  to  1m 
lianus,  from  whom  she  was  earned  away  hjl 
tian  about  the  time  of  Vespasian^  nrrrsMnn 
medktely  after  Vespasian^  return  freas  the 
Domitian  lived  with  her  and  hk  other 
on  an  estate  near  the  Mons 
quently,  however,  he  married  her,  and  in  a.  &  XS 
die  bore  him  a  s<».    But  she 
him,  and  kept  up  an  adnlteroos 
Paris,  an  actor.    When  thk 
A.  D.  83,  Domitisn  repudiated  her  en  the 
Ursus,  and  henceforth  lived  with  Jufia,  the  ( 
of  hk  brother.    Soon  after,  however,  he 
reeoncilktion  with  Domitia,  because  he 
people  wished  it ;  hot  he  nei 
intercourse  with  Julia.   Domitk 
tian,  and  she  Imew  of  the  conspizacy 
life;  as  she  was infozmed  that  har owm Me  «■ 
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danger,  ibe  nidged  the  conspiraton  on,  and  Domitian 
wu  maidered  in  a.  d.  96.  (Dion  Cass.  IzTii.  3, 
Izfi.  3,  15  ;  Suet  Domii,  3,  22.)  The  coin 
annexed  contains  on  the  obTerse  the  head  of  Do- 
mitia,  with  the  legend  Domitia  Avovrta  Imp. 
DOMIT.  [L.  S.] 
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DOMITIA  GENS,  plebeian,  the  members  of 
which  towards  the  end  of  the  republic  were  looked 
upon  as  belonging  to  one  of  Uie  most  illustrions 
gentes.  (Cic  PkiL  ii.  29  ;  Plin.  H,  iNT.  yil  67  ; 
vaL  Max.  vi.  2.  §  8.)  During  the  time  of  the 
republic,  we  meet  with  only  two  branches  of  this 
gens,  the  Ahxnobarbi  and  Calvini,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  unknown  personages  men- 
tioned in  isolated  passages  of  Cicero,  there  is  none 
without  a  cognomen.  [L.  S.] 

DOMITI A'N  us,  or  with  his  fuU  name  T.  Fla- 
vius  DOMITIANUS  AUGUSTUS,  was  the  younger  of 
Vesposian^B  sons  by  his  first  wife  Domitilla.  He 
racoeeded  his  elder  brother  Htus  as  emperor,  and 
reigned  from  a.  D.  81  to  96.  He  was  bom  at 
Elome,  on  the  24th  of  October,  a.  d.  52,  the  year 
n  which  his  &ther  was  consul  designatus.  Sue- 
onius  relates  that  Domitian  in  his  youth  led  such 
i  wretched  life,  that  he  never  used  a  silver  vessel, 
jid  that  he  prostituted  himself  for  money.  The 
Kwition  which  his  hther  then  occupied  precludes 
he  possibility  of  ascribing  this  mode  of  life  to 
lorerty,  and  if  the  account  be  true,  we  must 
ttribnte  this  conduct  to  his  bad  natural  disposi- 
ion.  When  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
Kmiitian,  who  was  then  eighteen  years  old,  hap- 
ened  to  be  at  Rome,  where  he  and  his  friends 
rere  persecuted  by  Vitellius  ;  Sabinus,  Vespasian's 
rother,  was  mui^ered,  and  it  was  only  with  the 
reateat  difficulty  that  Domitian  escaped  from  the 
nming  temple  of  the  capitol,  and  concealed  him- 
il£  until  the  victory  of  his  frither*s  party  was  de- 
ded.  After  the  &11  of  Vitellius,  Domitian  was 
reclaimed  Caesar,  and  obtained  the  city  praetor- 
lip  with  consular  power.  As  his  &ther  vras  still 
Ment  in  the  east,  Domitian  and  Mncianus  under- 
ok  the  administration  of  Italy  until  Vespasian 
turned.  The  power  which  was  thus  put  into  his 
mda  was  abused  by  the  dissolute  young  man  in 
manner  which  shewed  to  the  world,  but  too 
ainly,  what  was  to  be  expected,  if  he  should 
er  succeed  to  the  imperial  tlirone:  he  put  several 
rsona  to  death,  merely  to  gratify  his  desire  of 
kin^  vengeance  on  his  personal  enemies  ;  he  se- 
ced  many  wives,  and  lived  surrounded  by  a  sort 
barem,  and  arbitrarily  deposed  and  appointed 
niany  magistrates,  both  in  the  city  and  Italy, 
%t  his  fiather  with  a  bitter  sarcasm  wrote  to  him, 
[  wonder  that  you  do  not  send  some  one  to  sue- 
»d  me.**  Being  jealous  of  the  military  glory  of 
i  father  and  brother,  he  resolved  upon  marching 
unat  Civilis  in  Gaul,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  aU 
I  friends  to  remain  at  Rome  ;  but  he  did  not  ad- 
ice  further  than  Lugdunum,  for  on  his  arrival 
i  re  he  received  intelligence  of  Cerealif  having 
eady  conquered  the  rebel. 


When  his  fiither  at  length  arrived  at  Rome, 
Domitian,  who  was  conscious  of  his  evil  conduct, 
is  said  not  to  have  ventured  to  meet  him,  and  to 
have  pretended  not  to  be  in  the  perfect  possession 
of  his  mind.  Vespasian,  however,  knew  his  dis- 
position, and  throughout  his  reign  kept  him  as 
much  as  possible  away  from  public  affairs ;  but  in 
order  to  display  his  rank  and  station,  Domitian 
always  accompanied  his  fiither  and  brother  when 
they  appeared  in  public,  and  when  they  celebrated 
their  triumph  after  the  Jewish  war,  he  followed 
them  in  the  procession  riding  on  a  white  war- 
steed.  He  lived  partly  in  the  ume  house  with 
his  father,  and  partly  on  an  estate  near  the  Mens 
Albanus,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  a  number 
of  courtezans.  While  he  thus  led  a  private  life, 
he  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time  to  the  composi- 
tion of  poetry  and  the  recitation  of  his  productions. 
Vespasian,  who  died  in  a.  d.  79,  was  succeeded  by 
his  elder  son  Titus,  and  Domitian  used  publicly  to 
say,  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  share  in  the  go- 
vernment by  a  forgery  in  his  &ther*s  virill,  for  that 
it  had  been  the  wish  of  the  latter  that  the  two 
brothers  should  reign  in  common.  But  this  viras 
mere  calumny  :  Domitian  hated  his  brother, 
and  made  several  attempts  upon  his  life.  Titus 
behaved  with  the  utmost  forbearance  towards  him, 
but  followed  the  example  of  his  fistther  in  not 
allowing  Domitian  to  take  any  part  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  public  affidrs,  although  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  consulship  seven  times  during  the 
reions  of  his  father  and  brother.  The  early  death 
of  Titus,  in  a.  d.  81,  was  in  all  probability  the 
work  of  Domitian.  Suetonius  states  that  Domi- 
tian ordered  the  sick  Titus  to  be  left  entirely 
alone,  before  he  was  quite  dead;  Dion  Cassius 
says  that  he  accelerated  his  death  by  ordering  him 
while  in  a  fever  to  be  put  into  a  vessel  filled  with 
snow ;  and  other  writers  plainly  assert,  that  Titus 
was  poisoned  or  murdered  by  Domitian. 

On  the  ides  of  September,  a.  d.  81,  the  day  on 
which  Titus  died,  Domitian  vras  proclaimed  em- 
peror by  the  soldiers.  During  the  first  years  of 
his  reign  he  continued,  indeed,  to  indulge  in 
strange  passions,  but  Suetonius  remarks  that  he 
manifested  a  pretty  equal  mixture  of  vices  and 
virtues.  Among  the  latter  we  must  mention,  that 
he  kept  a  very  strict  superintendence  over  the  go- 
vernors of  provinces,  so  that  in  his  reign  they  are 
said  to  have  been  juster  than  they  ever  were  after- 
wards. He  also  enacted  several  useful  laws: 
he  forbade,  for  example,  the  castration  of  male 
children,  and  restricted  the  increasing  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine,  whereby  the  growth  of  com  was 
neglected.  He  endeavoured  to  correct  the  fri- 
volous and  licentious  conduct  of  the  higher  classes, 
and  shewed  great  liberality  and  moderation  on 
many  occasions.  He  further  took  an  active  part  in 
the  administration  of  justice ;  which  conduct,  praise- 
worthy as  it  then  was,  became  di^sting  after- 
wards, when,  assisted  by  a  large  chss  of  delatores, 
he  openly  made  justice  the  slave  of  his  cruelty 
and  tyranny ;  for,  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
reign  he  acted  as  one  of  the  most  cruel  tyrants 
that  ever  disgraced  a  throne,  and  as  Suetonius  re- 
marks, his  very  virtues  were  turned  into  vices. 
The  cause  of  this  change  in  his  conduct  appears, 
independent  of  his  natural  bias  for  what  was  bad, 
to  have  been  his  boundless  ambition,  injured 
vanity,  jealousy  of  others,  and  cowardice,  which 
were  awakened  and  roused  by  the  fiulure  of  hia 
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undertakings  and  other  oocnrrenoet  of  the  time. 
In  A.  D.  84  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  the 
Chatti,  which  does  not  seem  to  ha^e  been  alto- 
gether nnsuccessfu],  for  we  learn  from  Frontinas 
{Strai^.  1.  3),  that  he  constructed  the  frontier 
wall  between  the  free  Germans  and  those  who 
were  subject  to  Rome,  so  that  he  must  at  any 
rate  have  succeeded  in  confining  the  barbarians 
within  their  own  t^ritory.  After  his  return  to 
Rome  he  celebrated  a  triumph,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Oermanicus.  In  the  same  year  Agricola, 
who<«e  success  and  merits  excited  his  jealousy,  was 
recalled  to  Rome,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
celebrating  a  triumph ;  but  he  was  never  sent  back 
to  his  post,  which  was  given  to  another  person. 
[Agricola.]  The  most  dangerous  enemy  of 
Rome  at  that  time  was  Deceluilus,  king  of  the 
Dacians.  Domitian  himself  took  the  field  against 
him,  but  the  real  management  of  the  war  was  left 
to  his  generals.  Simultaneously  with  this  war 
another  was  carried  on  against  the  Maroomanni 
and  Quadi,  who  had  refused  to  furnish  the  Ro- 
mans with  the  assistance  against  Deoebalus,  which 
they  were  bound  to  do  by  a  treaty.  The  Ro- 
mans were  defieated  by  diem,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  Domitian  was  obliged  to  conclude 
peace  with  Decebalus  on  very  humiliating  terms, 
A.  D.  87.  [Dbcxbalus.]  Another  dangerous  oc- 
currence was  the  revolt  of  L.  Antonius  in  Upper 
Germany;  but  this  storm  was  luckily  averted  by 
an  unexpected  overflow  of  the  Rhine  over  its 
banks,  which  prevented  the  German  auxiliaries, 
whom  Antonius  expected,  from  joining  him;  so 
that  the  rebel  was  easily  conquered  by  L.  Appius 
Norbanus,  in  a.  d.  91.  An  insunvction  of  the 
Nasamones  in  Africa  was  of  less  importance,  and 
was  easily  suppressed  by  Flaocus,  the  governor  of 
Numidia. 

But  it  is  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  Domitian 
that  have  given  his  reign  an  unenviable  notoriety. 
His  natural  tendencies  burst  forth  with  fresh 
fiiry  after  the  Dadan  war.  His  fear  and  his 
injured  pride  and  vanity  led  him  to  delight 
in  the  misfortunes  and  su^rings  of  diose  whom 
he  hated  and  envied;  and  the  most  distinguish- 
ed men  of  the  time,  especially  among  the  se- 
nators, had  to  bleed  for  their  excellence;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  tried  to  win  the  populace 
and  the  soldiers  by  Urge  donations,  and  by  public 
games  and  fights  in  the  circus  and  amphitheatre, 
in  which  even  women  appeared  among  the  gladia- 
tors, and  in  which  he  himself  took  great  delight. 
For  the  same  reason  he  increased  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers,  and  the  sums  he  thus  expended  were  ob- 
tained from  the  rich  by  violence  and  murder ;  and 
when  in  tiie  end  he  found  it  impossible  to  obtain 
the  means  for  paying  his  soldiers,  he  was  obliged 
to  reduce  their  number.  The  provinces  were  less 
exposed  to  his  tjrranny,  and  it  was  especially 
Rome  and  Italy  that  felt  his  iron  grasp.  The  ex- 
pression of  thought  and  sentiment  was  suppressed 
or  atrociously  persecuted,  unless  men  would  de- 
grade themselves  to  flutter  the  tyrant.  The  silent 
fear  and  fearful  silence  which  prevailed  during  the 
latter  years  of  Domitian^s  reign  in  Rome  and  Italy 
are  briefly  but  energetically  described  by  Tacitus 
in  the  introduction  to  his  Life  of  Agricola,  and 
his  vices  and  tyranny  are  exposed  in  the  strongest 
colours  by  the  withering  satire  of  Juvenal.  All 
the  philosophers  who  lived  at  Rome  were  expelled; 
from  which,  however,  we  cannot  infer,  aa  some 
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writers  do,  that  he  hated  all  jhSoaofhaal  ol » 
entific  pursuits ;  the  canse  bcnig  in  all  ptvUbffilff 
no  other  than  his  vanity  and  amhitm,  vhia 
could  not  bear  to  be  obscured  bj  oibexa.  Quiite 
writers  attribute  to  him  a  penecotioii  of  the  Chxi»> 
tians  likewise ;  but  there  is  no  otha*  evidence  for  it, 
and  the  belief  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  iCrkl- 
ness  with  which  he  exacted  the  tribute  fren  the 
Jews,  and  which  may  have  caused  mndb  sofiecof 
to  the  Christians  also. 

As  in  all  similar  cases,  the  tyrant  Is  own  enAj 
brought  about  his  ruin.  Three  officers  of  his  coait, 
Parthenius,  Sigerius,  and  Entellua,  w^ons  Donttin 
intended  to  put  to  death  (this  secret  was  betrayed 
to  them  by  Domitia,  the  emperw^  wife,  wie  «ai 
likewise  on  the  list),  formed  a  coosptxa 
his  life.  Stephanas,  a  frvedmaa,  who  wai 
by  the  conspiraton,  contrived  to  obtain 
to  the  emperor*s  bed-room,  and  gave  him  a  kttv 
to  read.  While  Domitian  was  pemsiiig  iht  hum, 
in  which  the  con^irators*  plot  -waa  Trvesied  ts 
him,  Stephanas  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  abdnra 
A  violent  struggle  ensued  between  the  two,  vd 
the  other  conspirators  arrived.  Domitian  fefl,  ite 
having  received  seven  wounds,  on  tlie  18th  tf  Sf^ 
tember,  A.  d.  96.  Apolkmius  of  Tyana,  whe  vs 
then  at  Ephesus,  at  the  moment  DemiaiB  «« 
murdered  at  Rome,  is  said  to  have*  im  acnss  ^ 
market-place,  and  to  have  exdaimed,  ^^IWit  ii 
right,  Stephanus,  ilay  the  murderer!** 

There  are  few  rulers  who  better  deeerre  the  aiBt 
of  a  cruel  tyrant  than  Domitian.  The  last  thn 
years  of  his  reign  form  one  of  the  most  fr^^tfd 
periods  that  occur  in  the  history  of  aaa  ;  bai  hr 
cannot  be  called  a  brutal  monster  er  a  madam 
like  Caligula  and  Nero,  fer  he  puaanwid  tskat 
and  a  cultivated  mind ;  and  alUioagh  V^bj  sal 
Quintilian,  who  place  his  poetical  predactieas  \ij 
the  side  of  tiiose  of  the  greatest  masters,  i 
Ottsly  guilty  of  servile  flattery,  yet  hii 
works  cannot  have  been  «ituely  withoat 
His  fondness  and  esteem  for  liteiatiiia 
by  the  quinqnennial  contest  which  he  b 
honour  of  the  Ci4»itoliiM  Jupiter,  and  oae  pax  d 
which  consisted  of  a  musical  contest.  Both  fma 
writers  and  poets  in  Greek  as  wdl  as  ia  Latm  ir- 
cited  their  productions,  and  the  rkton  wcse  u- 
warded  with  golden  crowns.  He  fiutbcr  tnsttfniri 
the  pension  for  distinguished  rbetoric^a, 
Quintilian  enjoyed ;  and  if  we  look  at  the 
ratively  flourislung  oonditioo  of  ~ 
during  that  time,  we  cannot  help  thiakiag  thsi  a 
was,  at  least  in  great  meaaare,  the  conseyir  ane  sf  At 
influence  which  he  exercised  and  of  the 
ment  which  he  aflbided.  It  is 
that  we  still  possess  one  of  the  litetuy  pcsdt 
of  Domitian  m  the  Latin  paraphiaae  ef  Ai 
Phaenomena,  which  is  usually  attribatei  ta  O^- 
manicus,  the  grandson  of  Aogostaa.  The 
ments  for  this  opinion  have  been  deariy  set 
by  Rutgarsius  (Var,  LecL  liL  p.  376),  sad  it  a 
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alio  adopted  Vy  Niebnhr.  (Tac  £/ti<.  in,  59,  &c^ 
IT.  2,  &c,  Agrie,  89,  42,  45 ;  Suet  Domitian, ; 
Dion  Cass.  lib.  Ixri.  and  Ixvii. ;  Jnvena],  Satir. ; 
Quintil  ir.  1.  §  2,  &Cn  x.  1.  §  91,  &c ;  Niebuhr, 
Ledum  tm  Roman  Hut.  il  pp.  234-250.)  [L.  S.] 
DOMITIA'NUS,  L.  DOMrTIUS.  A  few 
coins  are  extant  in  second  braaa,  which  exhibit  on 
the  obverse  a  lanrelled  head,  with  the  legend.  Imp. 
C.  L.  DoMinua.  Domitunur.  Aug.  ;  on  the  re- 
verse, the  representation  of  a  Oenins,  with  Obnio. 
PopuLi.  RoMANi. ;  and  below,  the  letters  Alb.,  in- 
licating  that  thej  were  struck  at  Alexandria.  We 
Snd  also  a  very  rare  Alexandrian  third  brasa,  with 
I  rajed  head,  and  the  words  AOMITIANOC.  CEB. 
These  pieces  have  been  generally  supposed  to 
)elong  to  the  Domitianus  mentiouMl  byTrebellius 
^ollio,  as  the  general  who  vanquished  the  two 
Vlacriani,  who  is  described  as  a  man  of  lofty  ambi- 
ion,  deducing  his  origin  from  the  son  of  Vespasian, 
nd  is  believed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Domitianus 
mi  to  death  by  Aurelian,  according  to  Zosimus,  in 
onseqnence  of  a  suspicion  that  he  was  meditating 
ebellion.  ^khel,  however,  has  demonstrated, 
rom  nnmismatical  considerations,  that  the  Latin 
aedals,  at  least,  cannot  be  earlier  than  the  epoch  of 
Kocletian,  or  his  immediate  successors,  and  there- 
>re  most  commemorate  the  usurpation  of  some 
retender  u^own  to  history.  (TrebelL  Poll  Oid- 
en,  dtuK  c.  2 ;  THginL  J)frmm,  c  12  ;  Zosim. 
49  ;  Eckhel,  toL  riii.  p.  41.)  [W.  R.] 

DOMITILLA,  FLA'VIA.  1.  The  first  wife 
r  Vespasian,  by  whom  he  had  three  children, 
Itos,  Domitian,  and  a  daughter  DomitiUa.  She 
ad  originally  been  the  mistress  of  a  Roman  eques, 
tatilias  CapeUa,  and  a  freedwoman.  Subsequently 
oweyer  she  received  the  LcdwiUu^  and  was  at 
MX  made  ingenua.  She  as  well  as  her  daughter 
led  before  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
^aet.  Vetp,  8.)  Her  portrait  is  given  in  the  coin 
inexedy  which  was  struck  after  Eer  death. 
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2.  The  wife  of  FlaTins  Clemens.  [Clbmbns, 
Fi.  A  V1U8.]  Philoetratus  (  Vit  ApoUom.  riiL  25 ) 
[\m  her  a  sister  of  the  emperor  Domitian,  which  is 
poAsible,  as  DomitiUa,  the  sister  of  Domitian,  had 
k1  eren  before  Vespasian*s  accession.  Dion  Cassius 
rriL  14)  calls  her  merely  a  wyy ttnjs  of  Domitian, 
d  it  has  been  conjectured  that  in  Philostratus  we 
1st  read  dScA^iSt^r  instead  of  «9cA^i^.  It  may 
that  our  DomitiUa  was  a  daughter  of  Vespasian *s 
d^bter  of  the  same  name.  After  the  murder  of 
r  husband  Clemens,  Stephanus,  the  freednuui 
1  murderer  of  Domitian,  was  her  procurator, 
jet.  DomiL  17;  comp.  Reimarus,  ad  Dion  Ckm, 
.)  [L.  &] 

DOMITIUS  APER.    [Afbr.] 
DOMI'TIUS  BALBUS.   [Balbus,  No.  6.] 
DOMITIUS  CAECILIA'NUS.     [Cabcili- 
iTs,  p.  526,  b.] 

OOMI'TIUS   CALLI'STRATUa     [Calli- 
«.  ATua,  p.  579,  b.] 
OOMITIUS  CELER.    [Cblbr.] 
DOMI'TIUS  CCRBULO.    [CoBBULa] 


DOMI'TIUS  DEXTER.  [Dbxtbr.] 
DOMI'TIUS  FLORUS.  [Florus.] 
DOMITIUS  LA'BEO.  [Labbo.] 
DOMITIUS  MARSUS.  [Marsus.] 
DOMITIUS  ULPIA'NUS.  [Ulpianus.  ] 
DOMNA,  JU'LIA,  daughter  of  Bassianus, wife 
of  the  emperor  Septimius  Sevenis,  mother  of  Canicalla 
and  Geta,  grand-aunt  of  Elagabalus  and  Alexander. 
(See  the  stemma  of  Caracalla.)  Bom  of  obscure 
parents  in  Emesa,  she  attracted  the  attention  of  her 
future  husband  long  before  his  elevation  to  the 
purple,  in  consequence,  we  are  told,  of  an  astro- 
logical prediction,  which  dedared  that  she  was 
destined  to  be  the  wife  of  a  sovereign.  Already 
cherishing  ambitious  hopes,  and  trusting  implicitly 
to  the  in&llibility  of  an  art  in  which  he  possessed 
no  mean  skill,  Severus,  after  the  death  of  Marcia, 
wedded  the  humble  Syrian  damsel,  with  no  other 
dowry  than  her  horoscope.  The  period  at  which 
this  union  took  phice  has  been  a  matter  of  contro- 
▼eny  among  chronologers,  since  the  statements  of 
ancient  authorities  are  contradictory  and  irrecon- 
dleable.  FoUowing  Dion  Cassius  as  our  surest 
guide,  we  conclude  that  it  could  not  have  been  later 
than  A.  D.  175,  for  he  records  that  the  marriage 
couch  was  spread  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  adjoining 
the  paktium,  by  the  empress  Faustina,  who  in  that 
year  quitted  Rome  to  join  M.  Aurelius  in  the  east, 
and  never  returned.  Julia,  being  gifted  with  a 
powerful  intellect  and  with  a  large  measure  of  the 
adroit  cunning  for  which  her  countrywomen  were 
so  celebrated,  exercised  at  aU  times  a  powerful 
sway  over  her  superstitions  husband,  persuaded 
him  to  take  up  arms  against  Pescennius  Niger  and 
Clodius  Albinus,  thus  pointing  out  the  direct  path 
to  a  throne,  and,  after  the  prophecy  had  been  com- 
pletely fulfiUed,  maintained  her  dbmmion  unim- 
paired to  the  last  At  one  period,  when  hard 
pressed  by  the  enmity  of  the  aU-powerfol  Plautianus, 
she  is  said  to  have  devoted  her  time  almost  ex- 
clusively to  phUosophy.  By  her  commands  Phi- 
lostratus undertook  to  write  the  Ufe  of  Apollonius, 
of  Tyana,  and  she  was  wont  to  pass  whole  days 
surrounded  by  troops  of  grammarians,  rhetoricians, 
and  sophists.  But  if  she  studied  wisdom  she 
certainly  did  not  practise  virtue,  for  her  profligacy 
was  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  and  reproach, 
and  she  is  said  even  to  have  conspired  against  the 
life  of  her  husband,  who  from  gratitude,  weakness, 
fear,  or  apathy,  quietly  tolerated  her  enormities. 
After  his  death,  her  influence  became  greater  than 
ever,  and  CaracaUa  entrusted  the  most  important 
affiun  of  state  to  her  administration.  At  the 
same  time,  she  certainly  possessed  no  controul 
over  his  darker  passions,  for  it  is  weU  known 
that  he  murdered  his  own  brother,  Geta,  in  her 
arms,  and  when  she  ventured  to  give  way  to  grief 
for  her  child,  the  fratricide  was  scarcely  withheld 
from  turning  the  dagger  against  his  mother  also. 
Upon  learning  the  successful  issue  of  the  rebellion 
of  Macrinus,  Julia  at  first  resolved  not  to  survive 
the  loss  of  her  son  and  of  her  dignities,  but  having 
been  kindly  treated  by  the  conqueror,  she  for  a 
while  indulged  in  bright  anticipations.  Her  pro- 
ceedings, however,  excited  a  suspicion  that  she  was 
tampering  with  the  troops :  she  was  abruptly  com- 
manded toquit  Autioch,  and,  returning  to  her  former 
resolution,  she  abstained  from  food,  and  perished, 
A.  D.  217.  Her  body  was  transported  to  Rome, 
and  deposited  in  the  sepulchre  of  Cains  and  Lucius 
Caesar,  but  afterwards  remoTed  by  her  sister* 
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Maeta,  along  with  tlie  bones  of  Oeta,  to  the 
cemetery  of  the  Antoninet. 

There  can  be  little  donbt  that  Domna  waa  her 
proper  Syrian  name,  analogous  to  the  designations 
of  Afoeso,  Soaemiaty  and  Mammaea^  borne  by  other 
members  of  the  same  family.  The  idea  that  it  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  contraction  for  domina^  and  was 
employed  because  the  latter  would  have  been 
offensive  to  a  Roman  ear,  scarcely  requires  refu- 
tation. (See  Reimarus  on  Dion  Com.  Ixxiv.  3.) 

One  accusation,  of  the  foulest  description,  has 
been  brought  against  this  princess  by  several 
ancient  historians.  Spartianus  and  Aurelius  Victor 
expressly  affirm  that  Julia  not  only  formed  an 
incestuous  connexion  with  Caracalla,  but  that  they 
were  positively  joined  in  marriage :  the  story  is 
repeated  by  Eutropius  and  Orosins  also,  while 
Herodian  hints  at  such  a  report  (iv.  16),  when  he 
relates  that  she  was  nicknamed  Jocasta  by  the 
licentious  rabble  of  Alexandria.  But  the  silence  of 
Dion  Cassius,  who  was  not  only  alive,  but  occupied 
a  prominent  public  station  during  the  whole  reign, 
on  the  subject,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting 
the  tale  altogether.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  he  should  have  been  ignorant  of  such  a  rumour, 
if  actually  in  circulation,  and  it  is  equally  certain, 
from  the  tone  of  his  narrative,  that  he  would  not 
have  suppressed  it  had  it  been  deserving  of  the 
slightest  credit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vouchers 
for  the  fact  are  in  themselves  totally  destitute  of 
authority  upon  all  points  which  admit  of  doubt  or 
controversy,  and  in  the  present  case  were  so  ill- 
informed  as  to  suppose  that  Julia  was  only  the 
atep-mother  of  CaracalU.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxiv.  3, 
Ixxv.  16,  Ixxvi.  4,  16,  IxxviL  2,  10,  18,  Ixvui.  4, 
23,  24 ;  Herodian,  iv.  13,  16,  v.  3 ;  Spartian.  Stpt, 
Sev,  3,  18,  Catxtcall.  3,  10  ;  Capitolin.  Clod.AUnm. 
3,  Macrm.  9 ;  Lamprid.^^.  Sm.  5 ;  Victor,  EjnL 
21 ;  de  Cae$.  21 ;  Eutrop.  viii.  11  ;  Oros.  vii.  18  ; 
Philostrat.  ViL  SopkisL  ViL  JpoUon,  i.  3 ;  Tsetses, 
ChiLrlU.  46.)  [W.  R.*] 
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DOMNI'NUS  (AoMyi>of\  1.  AChristian,  who 
apostatized  to  Judaism  in  the  persecution  under 
Sevenis,  about  a.  d.  200,  and  to  whom  Serapion, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  addressed  a  treatise  intended  to 
recall  him  to  the  faith.  (Euseb.  Hi$L  Eod.  vll2; 
comp.  Fabric.  BiU,  Graee.  vol.  vii.  p.  166.) 

2.  Of  Laodiceia,  in  Syria,  was  a  disciple  of  Syria- 
nus,  and  a  fellow-pupil  of  Proclus  the  Lycian,  and 
must,  therefore,  have  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ  He  appears  to  have 
been  peculiarly  bigoted  to  his  own  opinions,  and 
ifl  said  to  have  corrupted  the  doctrines  of  Plato  by 
mixing  up  with  them  his  private  notions.  This 
called  forth  a  treatise  from  Proclus,  intendei  as  a 
statement  of  the  genuine  principles  of  Platonism 
(Uparytiartla  KoBaprucfi  t£v  ioyfiarvr  tow  TlKdrt*- 
ros),  a  work  which  Fabricius,  apparently  by  an 
oversight,  ascribes  to  Domninns  himself.  (BibL 
Gtnee,  vol  iii.  p.  171;  Damasc.  ap»  Suid,  t.  o. 
AofiPiPos,) 
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3.  Of  Antioch,  an  historian,  quoted  fi»qimtlj  k 
the  chronicle  <tf  Joannes  MalHai  Bentky  tkaks 
{Ep,  ad  Mm.  p.  73),  that  he  was  bishop  of  As- 
tioch,  and  wrote  a  history  of  events  from  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  world  to  the  time  of  Josdniaa,  ts 
the  33d  year  of  whose  reign  (a.  d.  560)  the 
chronicle  of  Malelas  extends.  IVom^deHi/LGfmc. 
p.  435,  ed.  Westermann;  Fabfic.  BAL  GtoK. 
vol  iii.  p.  171,  vii.  p.  445.)  [£•£•] 

DOMNrNUS,  a  Oneco-Roon  jurkt,  wks 
probably  flourished  shortly  before  Jnstinisn,  er  is 
the  commencement  of  that  onperor^  ragn-  He 
may  be  the  same  persim  to  whmn  was  addnsMi  s 
rescript  of  the  emperor  Zeno.  (BasiLTiL  p.  711,  Cod. 
10,  tit.  3,  a.  7.)  He  was  a  commentatori^oa the 
Gregorian,  Hennogenian,  and  Theodoaiaa  Cedes. 
(Reiz,  ad  Tkeopftilum,  pp.  1242,  1245.) 
dorus,  a  contemporary  of  Justinian,  cafls  k» 
*^  very  learned  teacher**  (Baul.  vi  pu2I7);  hst 
Zachariae  imagines  that  Domninns  conld  ttmtf 
have  been,  in  a  literal  sense,  the  teacher  ofTbeodsnB, 
who  survived  Justinian,  and  lived  nnder  Tibcras. 
(Zachariae,  ^iMoioto,  p.  xlviiL)  By  Soaies  (.^l& 
BasiL  $  42),  Domninns  is  called  Leo  Dwwnirss ; 
but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake.  (Assenani,  BiL 
Jur.  Orimd,  Ub.  iL  c  20,  p.  405.)  Bj  Nic  Om- 
nenus  Papadopoli  (PnumoL  My$tf^.  p^37'I,49'J)» 
a  Domninns,  Nomicus,  JCtns,  is  quoted  ss  hav^ 
commented  upon  the  NoveUae  Constitatiooes  d 
Constantinus  and  Leo  ;  but  the  untnutvOTtkiam 
of  Papadopoli,  in  this  case,  is  exposed  by  H 
bach.  {Aneedota^  L  p.  222). 

The  names  Domnns  and  Donninns 
times  confounded  in  manuscripts.  They  an 
from  the  word  Dominus,  somI,  like  oth«  vscdi 
denoting  title  (as  Patridus),  became  converted  isa 
family  names.  (Menage,  Amoen.  Jur.  p.  171.)  A 
jurist  Domnus  is  mentioned  by  Libaams*  vh> 
addressed  letters  to  him.  (Liban.  E^.  9L  tu^ 
1124,  ed.  Wolff.)  [J.  T.aj 

DOMNUS.    [DoMNiyua] 

DOMNUS  (AoMTor),  U  mentioned  in  the  Cmb- 
mentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of  Hipfwcxates  that 
incorrectly  attributed  to  Oribastns  (p.  8,  ed. 
1535),  as  having  written  a  commentary  ea  tUi 
work.   He  was  probably  quite  a  late  anthec; 
living  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  after  Chriic ; 
it  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  the  saas 
either  of  the  following  physicians  of  the 

2.  A  Jewish  physician,  the  tator  to 
the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  by  when  his  eva 
reputation  was  eclipsed,  and  his  papfls  lariarf 
away.  (Suid.  s.  o.  Tiffiot,) 

3.  A  heathen  physician  at  C-onstaatioafie,  k 
the  fourth  century  aStet  Christ,  of  whose  death,  a 
the  time  of  the  plague,  an  accoont  is  giwa  hr  K 
Ephraem  Syrus.  (Opetn^  voL  L  pu  91«  ed.  Bca. 
1589,  foL)  [W.A.ai 

DONA'TIUS  VALENSw  [Valko.) 
DONA'TUS,  was  bishop  of  Casa  Nigia«  ■  Ki- 
midia,  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  foorth  okmi; 
(a.  d.  312),  and  from  him,  together  with  saaika 
prelate  of  the  same  name,  the  successor  of  Hs^ 
nus  in  the  disputed  election  to  the  sec  of  Csiihy 
the  DonatuU  derived  their  appeUatioa.  Tka  «« 
the  first  important  schism  which 
Christian  church;  and,  although  in  a 
sure  confined  within  the  limits  of  Afrva» 
for  three  centuries,  the  source  of  great 
scandal,  and  bloodshed.  The  circnnntaaecs  whA 
gave  rise  to  the  division,  and  the  first  sie^  m  iM 
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lispute,  are  given  in  another  article.  [Caiolia- 
SV8,]  Condemned,  punished,  bnt  eventually  tole- 
"ated  by  Constantino,  fiercely  persecuted  by  Con- 
stant, and  fayonred  by  Julian,  the  followers  of 
his  sect  appear  to  have  attained  to  their  highest 
mint  of  prosperity  at  the  commencement  of  the 
ifth  century,  about  which  period  they  were  ruled 
»y  four  hundred  bishops,  and  were  little  infierior 
Q  numbers  to  the  Catholics  of  the  province.  The 
;enius  and  perseverance  of  Augustin,  supported  by 
he  stringent  edict  of  Honorius  (a.  d.  414),  vigor- 
usly  enforced  by  the  civil  magistrates,  seem  to 
Ave  crushed  them  for  a  time;  but  they  revived 
pon  the  invasion  of  Oenseric,  to  whom,  from 
beir  disaffection  to  a  hostile  government,  they  lent 

willing  support ;  they  were  of  sufficient  import- 
nce,  at  a  later  date,  to  attract  the  attention,  and 
dl  forth  the  angry  denunciations  of  Pope  Ore- 
ory  the  Great,  and  are  believed  to  have  kept 
leir  ground,  and  existed  as  an  independent  com- 
lunity,  until  the  final  triumph  of  the  Saracens 
nd  Mohommedanism.  We  ought  to  observe,  that 
ren  the  most  violent  enemies  of  the  Donatists 
ere  unable  to  convict  them  of  any  serious  errors 
I  doctrine  or  discipline.  Agreeing  with  their 
iponents  upon  all  general  principles  and  points 
'  &ith,  they  conunenced  simply  by  refusing  to 
Jcnowledge  the  authority  of  Caecilianus,  and 
ere  gradually  led  on  to  maintain,  that  salvation 
as  restricted  to  their  own  narrow  pale,  because 
ey  alone  had  escaped  the  profiuiation  of  receiving 
e  aacraments  from  the  hands  of  traditors,  or  of 
oae  who,  having  connived  at  such  apostacy,  had 
rfeited  all  claims  to  the  character  of  Christians, 
saerting  that  they  alone  constituted  the  true 
liversal  church,  they  excommunicated  not  only 
ose  with  whom  they  were  directly  at  variance. 
It  all  who  maintained  any  spiritual  connexion 
th  their  adversaries;  and  adopting  to  the  full 
tent  the  high  pretensions  of  Cyprian  with  re- 
rd  to  ecclesiastical  unity  and  episcopal  power, 
dated  upon  rebaptizing  every  one  who  became  a 
Melyte  to  their  cause,  upon  subjecting  to  purifi- 
tion  all  places  of  public  worship  which  had  been 
itaminated  by  the  presence  of  their  opponents, 
d  upon  casting  forth  the  very  corpses  and  bones 
the  Catholics  from  their  cemeteries.  This  un- 
iri  table  spirit  met  with  a  fitting  retribution ; 
,  at  the  epoch  when  their  influence  was  most 
iely  extended,  dissensions  arose  within  their 
n  body  ;  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
ty,  aepanting  from  the  sect  under  the  denomi- 
ion  of  Maximianista,  arrogated  to  themselves, 
lusively,  the  prerogatives  daimed  by  the  laiger 
tion,  and  hurled  perdition  against  all  who  de- 
d  or  doubted  their  infiUlibility. 
>ur  chief  authorities  for  all  that  concerns  the 
latista  are  the  works  of  Optatus  Milevitanus 
,  Augustin.  In  the  edition  of  the  former,  pub- 
ed  by  the  learned  and  industrious  Du  Pin,  will 
Found  a  valuable  appendix  of  ancient  documents 
tin^  to  this  controversy,  together  with  a  con- 
aed  view  of  its  rise  and  progress,  while  the 
(t  important  passages  in  the  writings  of  Augus- 
faave  been  collected  by  Tillemont,  in  that  por 

of  his  Ecclesiastical  Memoirs  (voL  vi.)  devoted 
his  subject.  For  the  seriea  of  Imperial  Laws 
nst  the  Donatista  from  A.  d.  400  to  428,  see 
.  TAeod.  xyliii.6.  [W.  R.] 

OKA'TUS  AE'LIUS,or,with  aU  his  titles  aa 
found  in  MSa,  AdmtDomOm  nrOanu 
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Orator  UrhU  Bomae^  was  a  celebrated  grammarian 
and  rhetorician,  who  taught  at  Rome  in  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  and  was  the  preceptor  of 
Saint  Jerome.  His  most  fSeunous  work  is  a  system 
of  Latin  Grammar,  which  has  fonned  the  ground- 
work of  most  elementary  treatises  upon  the  same 
subject,  from  the  period  when  he  flourished  down 
to  our  own  times.  It  has  usually  been  published 
in  the  form  of  two  or  more  distinct  and  separate 
tracts :  I.  Ar$  $,  Edith  Prima,  de  Uteris,  sj/ltabit^ 
pedUmiy  et  tom$ ;  2.  EdiOo  Secunda,  de  odo  partUms 
oratioma;  to  which  are  commonly  annexed,  De 
barbariamo;  De  eohecismo;  De  eeteris  vitOs;  De 
metaplaemo;  De  ediemalUme;  De  iropis;  bnt  in  the 
recent  edition  of  Lindemann  these  are  all  more 
correctly  considered  as  constituting  one  connected 
whole,  and  are  combined  under  one  general  title, 
taken  from  the  Santenian  MS.  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Library  of  B«*rlin,  Donati  Are  GrammaHea 
tribuB  iibrie  compreketua.  It  was  the  common  school- 
book  of  the  middle  ages;  insomuch,  that  in  the 
English  of  Longlande  and  Chaucer  a  donat  or  donet 
is  equivalent  to  a  lesson  of  any  kind,  and  hence 
came  to  mean  an  introduction  in  general.  Thus 
among  the  worics  of  Bishop  Pecock  are  enumerated 
The  Donat  into  Christian  reUffion,  and  The  foluwer 
to  the  Donat,  while  Cotgrave  quotes  an  old  French 
proverb,  Les  diables  estoient  encores  a  lew  Donat, 
t. «.  The  devils  were  but  yet  in  their  grammar. 
These,  and  other  examples,  are  collected  in  War- 
ton*s  History  of  English  Poetry,  sect.  viii. 

In  addition  to  the  Ars  Grammatica,  we  possesa 
introductions  {enarrationes)  and  scholia,  by  Donatus, 
to  five  out  of  the  six  plays  of  Terence,  those  to  the 
Heautontimorumenos  having  been  lost.  The  pre- 
fiices  contain  a  succinct  account  of  the  source  from 
which  each  piece  was  derived,  and  of  the  class  to 
whicii  it  belongs ;  a  statement  of  the  tune  at  which 
it  was  exhibited ;  notices  respecting  the  distribution 
of  the  characters ;  and  sundry  particulars  connected 
with  stage  technicalities.  The  commentaries  are 
full  of  interesting  and  valuable  remarks  and  illus- 
trations; but  from  the  numerous  repetitions  and 
contradictions,  and,  above  all,  the  absurd  and 
puerile  traits  here  and  there  foisted  in,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  they  have  been  unmercifully  interpokted 
and  corrupted  by  later  and  less  skilful  hands. 
Some  critics,  ind^d,  have  gone  so  for  as  to  believe 
that  Donatus  never  committed  his  observations  to 
writing,  and  that  these  scholia  are  merely  scraps, 
compiled  frt>m  the  notes  of  pupils,  of  dictata  or  lec- 
tures delivered  viva  voce ;  but  this  idea  does  not 
well  accord  with  the  wcHtls  of  St.  Jerome  in  the 
first  of  the  passages  to  which  a  reference  is  given 
at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Servius,  in  his  annotations  upon  Virgil,  refers,  in 
upwards  of  forty  different  places,  to  a  Donatus, 
who  must  have  composed  a  commentary  upon  the 
Eclogues,  Georgics,  and  Aeneid.  **  Scholia  in 
Aeneida"  bearing  the  name  of  Donatus,  and  cor- 
responding, for  the  most  part,  with  the  quotations 
of  Servius,  are  still  extant,  but,  from  their  inferior 
tone  and  character,  have  been  generally  ascribed  to 
TXberius  Claudius  Donatus^  who  is  noticed  be- 
low. They  are  divided  into  twelve  books,  to  which 
a  supplemental  thirteenth  was  to  have  been  added ; 
the  concluding  portions  of  the  fourth  and  eighth, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  and  twelfth, 
are  wanting.  Their  chief  object  is  to  point  out  the 
beauties  and  skill  of  the  poet,  rather  than  to  explain 
hit  difficultiea ;  but  the  writer^  in  a  letter  aab- 
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joined  to  the  twelfth  book,  annoonces  hit  intention, 
ihould  a  life  already  &r  advanced  be  prolonged,  of 
compiling,  from  ancient  authorities,  a  description  of 
the  persons,  places,  herbs,  and  trees,  enumerated  in 
the  poem. 

The  popularity  of  the  '*  Ars  Qrammatlca,**  espe- 
cially of  the  second  part,  **'  De  octo  partibus  Ora> 
tionis,^  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  prodigious 
number  of  editions  which  appeared  during  the  in- 
fiuicy  of  printing,  most  of  them  in  gothic  characters, 
without  date,  or  name  of  place,  or  of  printer,  and  the 
typographical  history  of  no  work,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Scriptures,  has  excited  more  interest  among 
bibliographers,  or  given  them  more  trouble.  Even 
before  the  invention  of  printing  from  moval^ 
types,  several  editions  seem  to  have  been  thrown 
off  from  blocks,  and  fragments  of  these  have  been 
preserved  in  various  collections.  The  three  parts 
will  be  found  in  the  collection  of  Putschius  {Gram' 
matioae  l/oimae  Audorei  Aniiquit  Hanov.  4to. 
1605),  together  with  the  commentary  of  Seigius  on 
the  prima  and  secundaeditio ;  andthatof  ServiusMa- 
rius  Honoratos,  on  the  secunda  editio  only  (see  pp. 
1785, 1743, 1767,  1779,  1826);  and  also  in  Lin- 
demann*s  **  Corpus  Grammaticomm  Latinomm 
Veterum,**  vol  i.  Lips.  1831. 

Of  the  commentary  on  Terence,  at  leaat  four 
editions,  sejparate  from  the  text,  appeared  during 
the  fifteenth  century.  That  which  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  is  a  folio,  in  Roman  characters,  without 
place,  date,  or  printer*s  name,  but  was  probably 
published  at  Cologne,  about  1470^1472  ;  the 
second  at  Venice,  by  Spira,  fol  1472 ;  the  third  at 
Rome,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  foL  1472 ;  the 
fourth  at  Mikui,  by  Zarotus,  fol.  1476.  It  will  be 
found  attached  to  all  complete  editions  of  the 
dramatist 

The  commentaries  upon  the  Aeneid  were  first 
discovered  by  Jo.  Jovianus  Pontanus,  were  first 
published  frx>m  the  copy  in  his  library,  by  Scipio 
Capycius,  Neap.  fol.  15  ^'5,  and  were  inserted  by 
O.  Fabricius  in  the  ^  Corpus  Interpretum  Viigi- 
lianonun."  The  text  is  very  corrupt  and  imperfect, 
but  it  would  appear  that  MSS.  still  exist  which 
present  it  in  a  more  pure  and  complete  fonn, 
although  these  have  never  been  collated,  or  at  least 
given  to  the  world.  (See  Burmann,  in  the  pref.  to 
his  ed.  of  Virgil  J  (Hieron.  adver$.  Ruf,  vol.  iiL  p. 
92,  ed.  Baa.,  in  Euseb.  Chron.  ad  ann.  ccdv  p.  c. ; 
in  EodeM,  c  i. ;  see  also  Lud.Schopfen,  De  TeretUw 
tt  Donaio^  8vo,  Bonn.  1824,  and  Specimen  emend, 
•PI  Ael,  DonaH  oommenL  TerenU  4to,  Bonn.  1826. 
Osann,  Beiirage  xur  Grieckuohea  tmd  Homitekem 
Litieraturffexichte,  Leip.  1839.)  [W.  R.] 

DCNATUS,  TIBE'RIUS  CLAU'DIUS.  We 
find  prefixed  to  all  the  more  complete  editions  of 
Virgil  a  life  of  the  poet,  in  twenty-five  chapters, 
bearing  the  title,  **  Tiberii  Claudii  Donati  ad  Tiberium 
Claudianum  Maximum  Donatianum  filium  de  P. 
Viigilii  Maronis  Vita.*^  Nothing  wliatsoever  is 
known  with  regard  to  thisDonatus ;  but  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  some  grammarian,  who  flourished 
about  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  may 
have  drawn  up  a  biography  which  formed  the 
groundwork  of  the  piece  we  now  possess,  but  which, 
in  its  actual  shape,  exhibits  a  worthless  fitfiago  of 
childish  anecdotes  and  frivolous  frtbles,  compounded 
by  ignorant  and  unskilful  hands.  Indeed,  scarcely 
two  MSS.  can  be  found  in  which  it  does  not  wear 
a  different  aspect,  and  the  earlier  editors  seem  to 
have  moulded  it  into  its  present  form^by  collecting 
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and  combining  theae  fwtnooM  and  often 
neons  materials.  [W.R.] 

DONTAS  (Airras)^  a  Laoedaemookn  ststwy, 
was  the  disciple  of  Dipoenos  and  Scyltis,  and  tboe* 
fore  flourished  about  b.  c  550.  He  made  die 
statues  which  were  afterwards  placed  In  the  tz»> 
suiy  of  the  Megariana  at  Olympm.  Th^  wcti  rf 
cedar  inlaid  with  gold,  and  formed  a  groap  refK- 
senting  the  contest  of  Heradea  with  the  met 
Acheloiis,  and  containing  figurea  of ', 
Acheloiis,  and  Heracles,  with  Ares 
loUs,  and  Athena  supporting  Hendea.  The  bttor 
statue  seems,  however,  not  to  have  been  partsf 
the  original  group,  but  a  aeparate  wock  bj  MedflL 
(Comp.  Pans.  v.  17.  1.)  The  grotsp  in  the  pcdn 
ment  of  the  Megarian  treasiiiy,  repceeenti^g  ihc 
war  of  the  gods  and  the  giants,  aeema  also  u  havt 
been  the  work  of  Dontaa ;  bat  tbe  pnaangii  ia  Vm- 
sanias  is  not  quite  dear.  (Pana.  vL  19.  f  9;  Bdckh, 
Carp,  Inearip.  L  p.  47,  &c)  [P.  &] 

DORCEUS  (Aopirfi^),  a  son  of  HJifocsai. 
who  had  a  heroum  at  Sparta  ooojosntly  wA  kos 
brother  Sebrus.  The  well  near  the 
called  Dorceia,  and  the  place  aroand  it 
(Pans.  iii.  15.  §  2)  It  is  probsUe  tl«t 
is  the  same  personage  as  the 
dorus  (iiL  10.  §  5),  where  hia 
Tebrus.  [L.  S.] 

DORIEUS  (A«fM«vf),  ddest  sob  of  Abo* 
drides,  king  of  Spaita,  by  his  first  wife  ( Axaxs9> 
DRinsa],  was  however  bom  after  tlw  sea  sf  the 
second  maniage,  Cleomenes,  and  tihenlBR  «• 
duded  from  immediate  snrcrasiosi.  He  was  th 
counted  the  first  in  personal  qnalitica  ei  Spsttt"^ 
young  men,  and  feeling  it  an  indignity  ta 
under  the  rule  of  cme  so  inferior  to  krai  ia 
and  so  narrowly  before  him  in  daiai  ta  the 
he  1^  his  country  hastily,  and  without 
the  oiade  of  Delphi,  to  establish  for  himself  a  kag- 
dom  elsewhere.    He  led.  his  coloay  fimt,  oBder  l£s 

Guidance  of  some  Theneans,  to  Libya:  the  ^ 
e  here  chose,  Cinyps  by  name,  was  exeeflent;  M 
he  was  drivm  out  ere  long  by  the  libjaas  emi  C»> 
thaginians,  and  led  the  survivors  hoaae.  He  aoK, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  orsde,  set  fivth  to  iomk 
a  Heradeia  in  the  district  pronounced  to  he  ths 
property  of  Hercules,  and  to  have  been 
by  him  for  any  descendant  who  mijg^t 
daim  it,  Eryx,  in  Sicily.  In  his  psisy 
ward,  along  the  Italian  coast,  he  fosnd  the  pesfii 
of  Croton  preparing  (b.c.  510)  for  thear  eeafitf 
with  Sybans,  and  induced,  it  would  seem,  \n  ihi 
connexion  between  Croton  and  Sparta  (Mili^ 
Dor,  bk.  z.  7.  §  12),  he  joined  in  tbe  -rp-'H^ 
and  received,  after  the  fell  of  the  dty,  a  pisC  d 
land,  on  which  he  built  a  temple  to  Atheasw  «f  ths 
Cmthis.  Such  was  the  stoiy  given  to  Heredaoa 
by  the  remnants  ei  the  Sybaritaa,  who  w«e  ha 
fellow-dtixens  at  Thurii,  denied  however  by  tfe 
Crotoniats,  on  the  evidence,  that  whik  C^lfisa  tfe 
Elean  prophet,  had  received  from  them  i  iiiwai  n 
wards,  still  enjoyed  there  by  his  posteri^,  ia  w- 
turn  of  his  service  in  the  war,  aochisg  af  ti»  sA 
recalled  the  name  of  DocieoiL  This,  bawsm,  i 
Dorieus  was  bent  on  his  Sicilian  ooIbbj,  is  ^eto 
intelligible.  He  certainly  pnmed  hb  osa  ^ 
Eryx,  and  there  seems  to  have  foandod  his 
deia ;  but  ere  long,  he  and  all  hia  bmthcr 
with  him,  a  single  man  exeepicd  (EcmTiwV 
were  cut  off  In  a  battle  with  the  EgestaBBBi^  saL 
as  it  teems,  the  ^**^**r"nrT     He  kA 
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behind  him  a  Mm,  Eaiyuiaz,  who  aecompanied  his 
ioaitii  PauMuiiai  in  the  campaign  (ilc.  479) 
igainst  Mardonioi.  Whj  this  son  did  not  succeed 
"Bther  than  Leonidaa,  on  the  death  of  Cleomenes, 
t  not  clear;  MuUer  soggeste,  comparing  Pint. 
igisy  c.  U,  that  a  Heracleid«  learing  his  country 

0  settle  elsewhere  lo«t  his  rights  at  home.  (Herod, 
r.  41— 66;  iz.  10,  53,55;  Died.  iv.  23;  Pans, 
u.  16.  $  4,  and  3.  §  a)  [A.  H.  C] 

DORIEUS  (A«p{t/fl  the  son  of  Diagoras 
DuGORAS],  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  noble 
ieracleid  fomily,  the  brntids  of  lalysns,  in 
Ihodes.  He  was  victor  in  the  pancratiom  in 
bree  successive  Olympiads,  the  87th,  88th,  and 
!9th,  &  a  432,  428  and  424,  the  second  of  which 

1  mentioned  by  Thncydides  (iii  8);  at  the 
ifemean  games  he  won  seren,  at  the  Isthmian 
ight  rictories.  He  and  his  kinsman,  Peisidorus, 
trere  styled  in  the  annooncement  as  Thnrians,  so 
bat,  apparently,  before  424  at  ktest,  they  had  left 
lieir  country.  (Pans.  yL  7.)  The  whole  fsmily 
rere  oudawed  as  heads  of  the  aristocracy  by  the 
Lthenians  (Xen.  HeiL  i.  5.  §  19^,  and  took  refuge 
1  Thurii ;  and  from  Thurii,  after  the  Athenian 
isaster  at  Syracuse  had  re-established  there  the 
'eloponnesian  interest,  Dorieus  led  thirty  galleys 
»  the  aid  of  the  Spartan  canse  in  Greece.  He 
rrived  with  them  at  Cnidus  in  the  winter  of  412. 
rhnc.  riiL  85.)  He  was,  no  doubt,  actiTe  in  the 
iTolution  which,  in  the  course  of  the  same  winter, 
as  effected  at  Rhodes  (Thuc.  riii.  44) ;  its  revolt 
om  the  Athenians  was  of  course  accompanied  by 
le  restoration  of  the  family  of  Diagoras.  (a  a  4 1 1 .) 
ie  find  him  early  in  the  summer  at  Miletus,  join- 
g  in  the  expostukitions  of  his  men  to  Astyochus, 
ho,  in  the  Spartan  fiuhion,  raised  his  staff  as  if 

strike  him,  and  by  this  act  so  violently  excited 
e  Thurian  sailors  that  he  was  saved  from  vio- 
nce  only  by  flying  to  an  altar.  (Thuc.  riii.  84.) 
nd  shmtly  after,  when  the  new  commander, 
indama,  sailed  for  the  Hellespont,  he  was  sent 
ith  thirteen  ships  to  crush  a  democratical  move- 
»nt  in  Rhodes.  (Died.  xiiL  38.)  Some  little 
ne  after  the  battle  of  Cynossema  he  entered  the 
ellespont  with  his  squadron,  now  fourteen  in 
iraber,  to  join  the  main  body;  and  being  de- 
led and  attacked  by  the  Athenians  with  twenty, 
IS  forced  to  run  his  vessels  ashore,  near  Rhoe- 
im.  Here  he  vigorously  maintained  himself 
til  Mindams  came  to  his  succour,  and,  by  the 
vance  of  the  rest  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  the 
ion  became  genend:  it  was  decided  by  the 
Iden  arrival  o^  Aldbiades  with  reinforcements. 
eiL.  He/L  L  1.  $  2 ;  Diod.  xiii.  45.)  Four  years 
er,  at  the  close  of  B.  a  407,  he  was  captured, 
ih  two  Thurian  galleys,  by  the  Athenians,  and 
tt,  no  doubt,  to  Athens:  bat  the  people,  in 
ninUioii  of  his  athletic  sixe  and  noUe  beauty, 
missed  their  ancient  enemy,  though  already 
ier  sentence  of  death,  without  so  much  as  ex- 
ing  a  ransom.  (Xen.  HelL  L  5.  $  19.)  Pausa- 
s,  (/•  c.,)  on  the  authority  of  Androtion,  further 
itea,  that  at  the  time  when  Rhodes  joined  the 
lenian  league  formed  by  Conon,  Dorieus  chanced 
te  somewhere  in  the  reach  pf  the  Spartans,  and 
(  by  them  seized  and  put  to  death.  [A.  H.  C] 
)ORIElJS  (A«pif^),  the  author  of  an  epigram 
n  Milo,  which  is  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (x. 

12,  £.)  and  in  the  Greek  Antholosy.  (Brunck, 
tL  iL  6di  Jaoobfy  ii.  62.)  Nothing  more  is 
tmofhim.  [P.&] 
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DORILLUS  f A^piAAof)  or  D0RIALLU3 
(AopfoAAof),  an  Athenian  tragic  noet,  who  was 
ridiculed  by  Aristophanes.  Notoing  more  is 
known  of  him.  (Suid.,  Hesych.,  and  Etyro.  Mag. 
ff.  V.  AopiaKKos;  Aristoph.  Lemn,  Fr.  336,  Dindorf, 
Schol.  M  Aruiopk.  Han.  v.  519;  Fabric.  BiU. 
Graec'u.  1^.297.)  [P.  S.) 

DORI'MACHUS  (Aopf/iaxof),  less  properly 
DORY'MACHUS    [/iofi6fAaxof),    a    native    of 
Trichonium,  in  Aetolia,  and  son  of  Nioostratus, 
was  sent  out,  in  b.  c.  221,  to  Phigalea,  on  the 
Messenian  border,  with  which  the  Aetolians  had  a 
league  of  sjtmpolHy^  ostensibly  to  defend  the  pUce, 
bat  in  reality  to  watch  affidrs  in  the  Peloponnesus 
with  a  view  of  fomenting  a  war,  far  which  bis 
restless  countrymen  were  anxious.    A  number  of 
fiwebooters  flocked  together  to  him,  and  he  con- 
nived at  their  plundering  the  territory  of  the  Mes- 
senians,  with  whom  Aetolia  was  in  alliance.    All 
complaints  he  received  at  first  with  neglect,  and 
afterwards  (when  he  had  gone  to  Messene,  on* 
pretence  of  investigating  the  matter)  with  insult. 
The  Messenians,  however,  and  especially  Sciron, 
one  of  their  ephori,  behaved  with  such  spirit  that 
Dorimachus  was  compelled  to  yield,  and  to  promise 
satisfoction  for  the  injuries  done  ;  but  he  had  been 
treated  with  indignity,  which  he  did  not  forget, 
and  he  resolved  to  bring  about  a  war  with  Messe- 
nia.    This  he  was  enabled  to  do  through  his  kins- 
man   Scopas,    who    administered    the    Aetolian 
government  at  the  time,  and  who,  without  waiting 
ror  any  decree  of  the  Assembly,  or  for  the  sanction 
of  the  select  council  (*Air6ic\rrroi ;  see  Polyb.  xx. 
1;   Liv.  XXXV.  34),  commenced    hostilities,  not 
against  Messenia  only,  but  also  aoainst  the  Epei- 
rots,  Achaeans,  Acamanians,  and  Macedonians. 
In  the  next  year,  B.  c  220,  Dorimachus  inraded 
the  Peloponnesus  with  Scopas,  and  defeated  Arar 
tus,  at  Caphyae.  [See  p.  255,  a.]     He  took  part 
also  in  the  operations  in  which  the  Aetolians  were 
joined  by  Scerdilaidas,  the  Illyrian, — the  capture 
and  burning  of  Cynaetha,  in  Arcadia,  and  the 
bafiled  attempt  on  Cleitor, — and  he  was  one  of  the 
lenders   of  the    unsuccessful  expedition    against 
Aegeira  in  B.  c.  219.     In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  being  chosen  general  of  the  Aetolians,  he 
ravaged  Epeirus,  and  destroyed   the  temple  at 
Dodona.     InB.c.  218  he  invaded  Thessaly,  in 
the  hope  of  drawing  Philip  away  from  the  siege  of 
Pains,  in  Cephallenia,  which  he  was  indeed  obliged 
to  relinquish,  in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of 
Leontius,  but  he  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
Dorimachus  to  make  an  incursion  into  Aetolia, 
advancing  to  Thermum,  the  capital  city,  and  plun- 
dering it.     Dorimachus  is  mentioned  by  Livy  as 
one  of  the  chiefs  through  whom  M.  Valerius  Lae- 
vinus,  in  B.  c.  21 1,  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Aetolia  against  Philip,  from  whom  he  vainlr 
attempted,  in  a  c.  210,  to  save  the  town  of  Echi- 
nus, in  Thessaly.     In  b.c.  204  he  and  Scopes  were 
appointed  by  the  Aetolians  to  draw  up  new  laws 
to  meet  the  general  distress,  occasioned  by  heavy 
debts,  with  which  the  two  commissioners  them- 
selves were    severely  burdened.      In  b.  a   1 96 
Dorimachus  was  sent  to  Egypt  to  negotiate  terms 
of  peace  with  Ptolemy  V.  (Epiphanes^  his  mission 
probably  having  reference  to  the  conditions  of 
amitv  between  Ptolemy  and  Antiochus  the  Great, 
to  whom  the  Aetolians  were  now  looking  for  sup- 
port against  Rome.  (PolyK  iv.  8-13, 16-19, 57, 58, 
67, 77i  T.  L  a,  4-9. 11, 17;  is.  42;  ziiL  1;  zviiL 
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37;  XX.  1 ;  Frofftn,  HkU  68;  Liv.  xxvl  24;  Bnmd- 
■titter,  Getck,  des  Aeiol.  Landes^  pu  342,  &c)  [E.  E.] 
DO'RION  {Aofptw^y  1.  A  critic  and  gnunma- 
rian  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  He  lived  at  Sardis, 
and  wan  a  friend  of  Dionysius  of  Miletns,  the  rhe- 
torician. (Philostr.  VU.  Suph.  i.  22.  §  4.) 

2.  A  rhetorician  referred  to  hy  the  elder  Seneca. 
(Suas.  2,  Qmtrov.  i.  8,  iv.  24.) 

3.  A  native  probably  of  Egypt,  is  recorded  by 
Athenaeus,  from  whom  alone  our  knowledge  of 
him  is  derived,  as  a  musician,  a  wit,  a  bon  vivant, 
and  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  his  fovourite  deli- 
cacy— fish.  His  profession  and  his  propensity  are 
together  marked  by  the  name  Aoira8o^<nrn$f,  vp- 
plied  to  him  by  the  comic  poet  Mnesimachus,  in 
his  play  of  **  PhUip."  {Jp,  Athen,  viiL  p.  838,  b. ; 
Meineke,  Frofftn,  Cbm.  vol  iii.  p.  578.)  He  is 
mentioned  too  in  a  fragment  of  Machon,  also  pre- 
served by  Athenaeus  (viiL  p.  337,  c. ;  Casanb.  ad 
loc) ;  and  there  is  an  anecdote  of  him  at  the  court 

.of  Nicocreon  of  Salamis  (Athen.  viii.  p.  337,  £), 
which  shews  that  he  did  not  lose  anything  for 
want  of  asking.  He  was  in  finvour  also  with  Phi- 
lip of  Macedon,  who  had  him  in  his  retinue  at 
Chaeroneia.  in  b.  a  338.  (Athen.  iil  p.  1 1 8,  b., 
vii.  pp.  282,  d.,  287,  c,  297,  c,  300,  £,  804,  £, 
306,  £,  309,  f.,  312,  d.,  315,  b.,  319,  d.,  820,  d., 
322,  f.,  327,  ^  X.  p.  435,  c.)  There  was  a  Dorion 
too,  probably  a  dinerent  person,  from  whose  work, 
called  rc«p7iic^r,  a  mythological  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  woid  wicii  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
(iil  p.  78,  a.).  [E.  E.] 

DORIS  (Aatfpff),  a  daughter  of  Ocomus  and 
Thetis,  and  the  wife  of  her  brother  Nereus,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  the  Nereides. 
(Apollod.  i  2.  §  2 ;  Hesiod.  Theog.  240,  &c. ; 
Ov.  Met,  il  269.)  The  Latin  poeU  sometimes 
use  the  name  of  this  marine  divinity  for  the  sea 
itself.  (Vii^.  Edog.  x.  5.)  One  of  Dorises  daugh- 
ters, or  the  Nereides,  likewise  bore  the  name  of 
Doris.    (Hom.  //.  xviii.  45.)  [L.  S.] 

DORIS  (Afl^if),  a  Locrian,  daughter  of  Xene- 
tus,  wife  of  the  elder,  and  moUier  of  the  younger 
Dionysius.  (Diod.  xiv.  44;  Plut  Dion^  3.)  She 
died  before  her  husband,  who  seems  to  have 
lamented  her  loss  in  one  of  his  tragedies.  (Ludan. 
adv,  Indoct.  $  15.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DORO'THEUS  (^^Btos),  A  considerable 
number  of  works  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers 
as  the  productions  of  Dorotheus,  without  our  being 
able  to  determine  whether  they  belong  to  one  or 
to'difierent  persons.  The  following,  however, 
must  be  distinguished : — 

1.  The  author  of  a  work  on  the  history  of  Alsx- 
ANDKR  the  Great,  of  which  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  27 6) 
quotes  the  sixth  book.  As  Athenaeus  mentions 
no  characteristic  to  distinguish  him  from  other 
persons  of  the  same  name,  we  cannot  say  who  he 
was,  or  whether  he  is  the  author  of  any  of  the 
other  works  which  are  known  only  as  the  produc- 
tions of  Dorotheus  :  viz.  a  Sicilian  history  (Siicc- 
Auni),  from  the  first  book  of  which  a  fragment  is 
preserved  in  Stobaeus  (Flor,  xlix.  49)  and  Apos- 
tolius  {Proverb,  xx.  13) ;  a  history  of  Italy  ('Ito- 
Xucd\  from  the  fourth  book  of  which  a  statement 
is  quoted  by  Plutarch  {ParalL  Mm.  20 ;  comp. 
Gem.  Alex.  Protrepi,  p.  12);  Hcu^ficTijt,  of  which 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  i,  p.  144)  quotes 
the  first  book ;  and  lastly,  Mrrofiop^cMrfit,  which 
is  rsfened  to  by  Plutarch.    (ParalL  Min.  25.) 

2.  Of  AscALON,.  a  Greek  grammarian  frequently 
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referred  to  by  Athepaeua,  wbo  oooCes  the  llttr 
book  of  a  work  of  his,  entitled  aI^cmv  0wrftrfi 
(Athen.  viL  p.  329,  ix.  p.  410,  xL  p^  481,  xiv.  p. 
658;  comp.  SchoL  ad  Horn.  IL  ix.  90,  z.  25?; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  JL  xziU.  230,  p.  1297.)  T^ 
work  may  be  the  same  as  the  ooe  mpi  tw  (m 
tlfrrifUtmy  X/^CMT  KarA  aroix**"^  (PhoC  BiLCei. 
156),  which  seems  to  have  been  mily  a  dupSer  at 
section  of  the  great  woik.  Anotbo'  work  of  ka 
bore  the  tiUe  wtfi  'Apri^dvovt  jcal  w^pi  t^  n^ 
vtwripois  Kmfiucelit  /unr^w,  (Athen.  xiv.  pi  6(2.) 

3.  Of  Athens,  is  mentioned  among  the  mAm 
consulted  by  Pliny.  (H.N.  Elench.  lib.  xn.  and  zm.) 

4.  A  Chaldaean,  is  mctntioned  aa  the  aatkr 
of  a  work  ««pi  XlBmif  by  Plntaidi  (de  Ffmm.  2SX 
who  quotes  the  seoond  book  of  it.  He  mtjU 
the  same  as  the  Dorotheus  lefeiied  to  bj  Fby 
(H.  N,  xxii  22),  though  the  latter  Bay  abs  be 
identical  with  the  Athenian,  No.  SL 

5.  Bishop  of  Martianopls,  Uved  aboat  a.  b. 
431,  and  was  a  most  obstinate  follower  sf  the 
party  and  heresies  of  Nestorioa.  He  was  ss  w> 
lent  in  his  opinions,  that  shortlj  befrte  the  ifisd 
of  Ephesus,  he  declared  that  any  man  who  bdvied 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  the  mother  of  God  wm 
deserving  of  eternal  damnation.  He  took  pBt 
in  the  synod  of  Ephesus,  whkh  deposed  has  sa 
account  of  his  insisting  upon  the  oorreetaeaK  of  tht 
Nestorian  views;  and  a  synod  which  was  heU 
soon  after  at  Constantinople  expelled  him  fia  ka 
see.  When  Satuminns  was  appointed  hk  sobos- 
sor,  a  popuhff  tumult  broke  ont  at  MartiannyV^  ia 
consequence  of  which  Dorotheas  was  exiled  hj  m 
imperial  edict  to  Caesareia  in  Cappadoda. 
are  extant  by  him  four  Epistles  printed  m  a 
translation  in  Lupus.  (EpialoL  F^emmrnj  Ka.  4C, 
78,  115,  137;  comp.  Cave,  Hi$L  LaLv^  £8.) 

6.  Archimandrita  of  PALstrnNX,  1ml  tie^ 
A.  D.  600,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  £adpk  of 
Joannes  Monachus,  on  whom  he  waited  dai^  sa 
illness,  which  lasted  for  several  yean.  He  is  fe> 
lieved  to  have  afterwards  been  made  buhap  d 
Brixia  on  account  of  his  great  leaznix^.  He  vnite 
a  work,  in  three  books,  on  obscure  passages  ■  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  which  however  is  a  m&t 
compiUtion  made  from  the  worka  of  Qrr^mj  thi 
Great,  for  which  reason  it  is  printed  ame«f  tht 
worics  of  the  hitter,  in  the  Roman  edifiMsi  of  IBU 
and  the  subsequent  ones.  (Cave,  BieL  LL  L  fk 
444 ;  Fabr.  BM.  Gr.  zi.  p.  103.) 

7.  Of  SiDON,  was  the  anthor  of 
poems  (diroTcA^/urra),  of  which  a  irv 
are  still  extant.    They  are  collected  in 
Caialog.  Cod.  MSS.  BAlioA.  MmL  L  p.  224. 
in  Cramer^s  Aneedota,  iii  pp.  167,  185. 
among  the  Romans,  and  several  Arab 
astrology,  have  made  considerable  ne  ti 
Apotelesmata.   Some  critics  are  indined  tot 
DoroUieus  of  Sidon  as  identical  with  the  ( 

8.  Of  Tyre,  has  been  frequently 
with  Dorotheus,  a  presbyter  of  Aatkch 
reign  of  Diocletian,  who  is  spoken  of  by 
(/r.  £.  vii.  32.)    He  most  frirther  be 
from  another  Dorotheus,  who  was  Ukewist  s  ^ 
temporary  of  Diocletian.  (Easebu  H.  B.  vii.  Lii 
Our  Dorotheus  is  said  to  have  floorished  sfe^ 
A.  D.  303,  to  have  sufiered  modi  frtm  the 
tions  of  Diocletian,  and  to  have  been  ■ 
exile.     When  this  persecutian  rtasid.  he 
to  his  see,  in  which  he  seems  to  have 
the  time  of  the  empeior  Julian,  by 
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let  he  wai  leiied  and  put  to  death,  at  the  age  of 
07  yean.  This  account,  howerer,  it  not  found 
a  any  of  his  contempoiariea,  and  occurs  only  in 
n  anonymous  writer  who  liTed  after  the  sixth 
entury  of  our  era,  and  from  whom  it  was  incorpo- 
ated  in  the  Martyrologia.  Dorotheus  is  further 
aid  to  have  written  several  theoli^cal  works,  and 
re  still  possess,  under  his  name,  a  **'  Synopsis  de 
/'ita  et  Morte  Prophetarum,  Apostolonim  et  Dis- 
ipulonim  Domini,^  which  is  printed  in  Latin  in 
he  third  vol.  of  the  BiUiotk.  Patrum*  A  specimen 
•f  the  Greek  original,  with  a  Latin  translation,  is 
^ven  by  Care  {Hi$L  LiL  i.  p.  115,  &c),  and  the 
vbole  was  editcKl  by  Fabricius,  at  the  end  of  his 
^  Monnmenta  Variorum  de  Mosis  Prophetarum  et 
Vpostolorum  Vita,**  1714,  8to.  It  is  an  ill-digested 
nass  of  fabulous  accounts,  though  it  contains  a  few 
hings  also  which  are  of  importance  in  ecclesiastical 
kistory.  (Cave,  Hist,  IaL  L  p.  115,  &c.) 

There  are  a  few  other  ecclesiastics  of  this  name, 
lonceming  whom  little  or  nothing  is  known.  A 
ist  of  them  is  given  by  Fabricius.  (BiU.  Grate, 
rii.  p.  452,  note  p.)  [L.  S.] 

DORO'THEUS,  a  celebrated  jurist  of  quaest- 
>rian  rank,  and  professor  of  law  at  Berytus,  was 
»ne  of  the  principal  compilers  of  Justinian*s  Digest, 
md  was  invited  by  tlte  emperor  from  Berytus  to 
^nstantinople  for  that  purpose.  (Const.  TomL  §  9.) 
Fie  also  had  a  share,  along  with  Tribonian  and 
rheophilus,  in  the  composition  of  the  Institutes. 
[Prooem.  InsL  93.)  He  was  one  of  the  professors 
4>  whom  the  Const.  Omnem^  regulating  the  new 
system  of  legal  education  was  addressed  in  a.  D. 
>33,  and  in  the  following  year  vras  employed, 
;onjointly  with  Tribonian,  Menna,  Constantinus, 
md  Joannes,  to  form  the  second  edition  of  the 
C!ode,  by  the  insertion  of  the  fifty  decisions,  and 
ly  such  other  alterations  as  were  necessary  for  its 
naprovement.     (Const.  Cordi.  §  2.) 

Ant.  Augustinus  (cited  by  Snares,  NoHl,  BatU, 
\  29)  in  his  Prolegomena  to  the  Novella  of  Justi- 
lion,  asserts  that  Mat.  Blastares  ascribes  to  Doro- 
theus a  Greek  interpretation  of  the  Digest,  not  so 
extended  as  that  of  Stephanus,  nor  so  concise  as 
Jiat  of  Cyrillus.  The  passage,  however,  as  repre- 
lented  by  Augustinus,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Prooemium  of  the  Syntagma  of  Blastares,  as  edited 
t>y  Bishop  Beveridge  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Synodioon.  Fabrotus  {BatU.  vi.  p.  259,  in  maig.^ 
isserts  without  ground,  **  Dorotheus  scripsit  to 
tXdros  ;**  i.  e.  a  Greek  trftnsUtion  of  the  text  of  the 
Digest  That  Dorotheus  commented  upon  the 
Oigest  appears  from  BatU,  ed.  Fabrot.  It.  pp.  336, 
$37, 338,  and  BatU.  ed.  Heimbach,  L  pp.  628,  763 ; 
Lp.  138. 

Dorotheus  occasionally  cites  the  Code  of  Jus- 
inian.  {BatU.  iv.  pp.  375,  379.)  Bach  {HitU 
fur.  Rom,  lib.  iv.  c  1.  sect.  3.  g  9,  p.  630)  asserts, 
Jiat  he  wrote  the  Index  of  the  Code,  but  vouches 
lo  authority  for  this  assertion,  which  is  doubted 
>y  PohL    {Ad  Snartt,  Not.  Bos.  p.  71,  n.  r.) 

The  following  list  of  passages  in  the  Basilica 
ed.  Fabrot.),  where  Dorotheus  is  cited,  is  given 
>y  Fabricius:  {BiU.  Gf.  xil  p.  444:)  iii.  212, 
J65;  iv.  336,  337,338,  368,  370,  371,  372,  874, 
(76,  378,  379,  380,  381, 383, 384, 385,  398, 399, 
^01,  402,  403,  704;  ▼.  39,  144,  173,260,290, 
125,  410,  414,  423,  433,  434 ;  ri.  49,  259,  273 ; 
a  95,  101,  225. 

Dorotheus  died  in  the  lifetime  of  Stephanus,  by 
rbom  he  is  termed  6  tuucaplrris  in  BanL  iii.  212. 
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Some  hare  believed  that  a  jurist  of  the  saaa 
name  flourished  in  a  later  age,  for  the  untrust- 
worthy Nic.  Conmenus  Papadopoli  {Pratnot,  Myf 
U^,  p.  408)  cites  a  scholium  of  Dorotheus  Mona- 
chus  on  the  title  de  tettUmg  in  the  Compenduan 
Legum  Leonis  et  Conttantim,  [J.  T.  G.] 

DOROTHEUS  (Am^Ocos)  a  Greek  physician, 
who  wrote  a  work  entitled  *'tto|Jkti^uLTa^  CoMf 
mentarii,  which  is  quoted  by  Phlegon  Trallianus 
{De  Mirab,  c  26),  but  is  no  longer  in  existence. 
He  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the 
second  century  after  Christ,  and  may  perhaps  be 
the  same  person  who  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and 
said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Athens,  and  also  the 
same  as  Dorotheus  Helius,  who  is  twice  mentioned 
by  Galen.  {DeAntid.  ii.  14 ;  vol.  xiv.  pp.  183, 187.) 

2.  A  physician  of  this  name,  who  was  a  Chris- 
tian, and  also  in  deacon^s  orders,  appears  to  hare 
consulted  Isidorus  Pelusiotes,  in  the  fifth  century 
after  Christ,  on  the  reason  why  incorporeal  beinga 
are  less  subject  to  injury  and  corruption  than  cor- 
poreal ;  to  which  question  he  received  an  answer 
m  a  letter,  which  is  still  extant.  (Isid.  Pelus. 
Epitt.  v.  1 91 ,  ed.  Paris,  1 638.)        [ W.  A.  G.] 

DOROTHEUS,  a  painter,  who  executed  for 
Nero  a  copy  of  the  Aphrodite  Anadyoroene  of 
Apelles.  He  lived  therefore  about  A.  d.  60.  (Plin. 
xxxT.  10,  a.  36.  §  15 ;  Apxllss.)  [P.  S.] 

DORPANEUS.    [Dbcibalua] 

DORSO,  the  name  of  a  fiimily  of  the  patrician. 
Fabia  gens. 

1.  C.  Fabius  Dorso,  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  time  when  Uie  Capitol  was  besieged  by 
the  Gauls,  (b.  c  390.)  The  Fabian  gens  was  ac- 
customed to  celebrate  a  sacrifice  at  a  fixed  time  on 
the  Quirinal  JiiU,  and  accordingly,  at  the  appointed 
time,  C.  Dorso,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  de- 
scended from  the  Capitol,  carrying  Uie  sacred  thing* 
in  his  hands,  passed  in  safety  through  the  enemy^ 
posts,  and,  alter  performing  the  sacrifice,  returned 
in  safety  to  the  Capitol  (Liv.  v.  46,  52;  VaL 
Max.  L  1.  §  11.)  The  tale  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferently related  by  other  writers.  Dion  Cassiua 
(Fragm.  29,  ed.  Reiroar.)  speaks  of  the  sacrifice  aa 
a  public  one,  which  Fabius,  whom  he  calls  Caeso 
Fabius,  had  to  perform  as  one  of  the  pontiffs. 
Florus  (i.  13)  also  calls  him  a  pontiff,  who  waa 
sent  by  Manlius,  the  commander  on  the  Capitol, 
to  celebrate  the  sacred  rite  on  the  Quirinal  Ap- 
pian,  on  the  other  hand,  who  quotes  Cassius  He- 
mina  as  his  authority,  says  that  the  sacrifice  waa 
performed  in  the  temple  of  Vesta.  (CfeA.  6.) 

2.  M.  Fabi(78  Doaao,  son  probably  of  No.  1,  was 
consul  in  B.  a  345  with  Ser.  Sulpidus  Camerinua 
Rufus,  in  which  year  Camillus  was  appointed  dic- 
tator to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  Aiininci.  He 
made  war  with  his  colleague  against  the  Volsci  and 
took  Sora.  (Liv.  vil  28;  Diod.  xvi.66.) 

3.  C.  Fabius  Dorsu  LiciNua,  son  or  grandson 
of  No.  2,  was  consul  in  b.  a  273  with  C  Ckudius 
Canina,  but  died  in  the  course  of  this  year.  It 
was  in  his  consulship  that  colonies  were  founded 
at  Cosa  and  Paestum,  and  that  an  embassy  was 
sent  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  Rome.  (Veil. 
Pat  L  14;  Eutrop.  ii.  15.) 

DORUS  (A«0pof),  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the 
Dorians;  he  is  described  either  as  a  son  of  Hellen, 
by  the  nymph  Orseis,  and  a  brother  of  Xuthus  and 
Aeolus  (ApoUod.  L  7.  §  3 ;  Diod.  iv.  60) ;  or 
as  a  son  of  Apollo,  by  Phthia,  and  a  brother  of 
Laodocus  and  Polypoites   (Apollod.  i.  7.  $6), 
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whereas  Semm  {ad  Am,  ii.  27)  calli  him  « ton 
of  Poseidon.  He  is  said  to  have  aMcmMed  the 
people  which  derived  its  name  from  him  (the  Do- 
rians) around  him  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Par- 
nassus. (Strab.  viii.  p.  383 ;  Herod,  i.  56,  comp. 
Muller,  Dor.  I  1.  «  1.)  [L.  S.] 

DORYCLEIDAS  (AopwcXctSof),  a  Lacedae- 
monian statuary,  the  brother  of  Medon,  made  the 
gold  and  ivory  statue  of  Themis,  in  the  temple  of 
Hera  at  Olyropia.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Dipoenus 
and  ScyDis,  and  therefore  flourished  about  B.  c. 
660.  (Paus.  V.  17.  $  1.)  [P.  S.] 

DORYCLUS  {^6pvK\os\  the  name  of  two 
mythical  personages.  (Hom.  IL  zi.  489;  Viig. 
Aen.  V.  620.)  [L.  S.] 

DO'RYLAS,  the  name  of  two  mythical  per- 
sonages. (Ov.  Met  V.  130,  zii  380.)       [L.  S.] 

DORYLA'US  (AopdAoof).  1.  A  general  of 
Hithridates,  who  conducted  an  army  of  80,000 
men  into  Greece  in  a.  c.  86  to  assist  Ardielaus  in 
the  war  with  the  Romans.  (Appian,  MUkr,  ]  7, 
49 ;  Plut.  SulL  20 ;  comp.  above,  p.  262,  a.) 

2.  An  ambassador  of  Deiotaroa.  (Cic.  pro  Deuh 
iar,  15.) 

DORY'PHORUS  (Aopv^pof),  one  of  the  most 
influential  freedmen  and  &vourites  of  the  emptor 
Nero,  who  employed  him  as  his  secretary,  and 
lavished  enormous  sums  upon  him.  But  in  a.  d. 
63  Nero  is  said  to  have  poisoned  him,  because  he 
opposed  his  marriage  with  Poppaea.  (Tacit.  Atm, 
ziv.  65 ;  Dion  Cass.  hd.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

DOSrADAS  (AcMrk(8af),  of  Rhodes,  the  au- 
thor of  two  enigmatic  poems  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy, the  verses  of  which  are  so  arranged  that  each 
poem  presents  the  profile  of  an  altar,  whence  each 
of  them  is  entitled  As»o'i^a  fittftis,  (Bnmck,  AnaL 
L  412;  Jacobs,  L  202.)  The  language  of  these 
poems  is  justly  censured  by  Lucian.  (Legipk,  25.) 
Dosiadas  is  lUso  one  of  the  authors  to  whom  the 
**  Egg  of  Simmias^  is  ascribed.  [Bb8antinu&] 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  unknown.  (Fabric. 
BUd,  Graee,  iiu  810—812;  Jacobs,  Awtk  Oraee. 
Til  pp.  21 1 --224,  xiu.  pp.  888,  889.)     [P.  S.] 

DOSI'THEUS(A«Mr<0cot),  a  Greek  historian, 
of  whom  four  worics  are  mentioned :  1.  2uc§\ucd^ 
of  which  the  third  book  is  quoted.  (Plut  ParaiL 
Min,  19.)  2.  Au8iaic((,  of  which  likewise  the  third 
book  is  quoted.  (Plut.  ParaU.  Mm,  30.)  a  *lTa- 
Aiictf  (ibid.  33,  34,  37,  40),  and  4.  ncAorOoi. 
(Ibid.  33 ;  Steph.  Bys.  s.  v,  Aiipioif,)  But  nothing 
further  is  known  about  him.  [L.  S.] 

DOSI'THEUS  (AtMrftfcot),  of  Colonus,  a  geo- 
meter, to  whom  Archimedes  dedicates  his  books 
on  the  sphere  and  cylinder,  and  that  on  spirals. 
Censorinus  is  held  to  say  (c  18),  that  he  improved 
the  octareteris  of  Eudozus :  and  both  Geminus 
and  Ptolemy  made  use  of  the  observations  of  the 
times  of  appearance  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  he 
made  in  the  year  b.  c  200.  Pliny  {ff,  N,  xviiL 
31)  mentions  him.  (Fabric  BiU,  Grace,  vol.  iv. 
p.  15.)  [A.  DeM.] 

DOSI'THEUS,  sumamed,  probably  from  his 
occupation,  Magistxr,  was  a  sehoohnaster  and 
grammarian,  teaching  Greek  to  Roman  youths. 
He  lived  under  Septimius  Sevems  and  Ant.  Cara- 
calU,  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  of 
our  era.  This  appears  by  a  passage  in  his  *Ep|uiy- 
rttf/iOTo,  where  he  states  that  he  copied  ^e  Gene- 
ologia  of  Hyginus  in  the  consulship  of  Maximus 
and  Aprus,  which  occurred  a.  d.  207. 

Then  is  extant  of  this  author,  in  two  maaih 


D06ITHBITS. 

scripta,  a  woik  entitled  'Wfumvifmra  imM  iato 

three  books.    Parte  of  it  have  never  bees  prifiikd, 

and  do  not  deserve  to  be  pablisbed ;  far  aSL  thst  k 

the  author^s  own  is  worthleaa,  ill-expieesed,  ai 

disfigured  br  excessive  boeatAdnesB.      The 

book  (unpuUished)  oonsista  of  a  Gieek 

written   in  Latin,  and  txeetiiig  of  the  parti  ef 

speech.      The  secmd    book    fonsiala    tiaeAy  d 

imperfect  vocabolariea  and  glossaries,  Gteek-LKk 

and  Latin-Greek.     The  _ 

ed  by  H.  Stephanas,  fisL  1573,  and 

been  seveial  times  reprinted.     The  third 

contains    translations   from    lAtin    anthsn 

Greek,  and  vice  mrtd^  the  Latin  and  Qrmk  bciaf 

phu»d  on  opposite  cohmmn      From  ^e 

thus  preserved  this  part  of  the  wofk  dtatfii 

don.     It  consists  of  six  dirisieos,  er  chafias ;  L 

The  fint  chapter  is  entitled  DM  Undrimi  Sa^m- 

tiae  et  Epitiola4y  and  containa  legal  anocdoSes  sf 

Hadrian,  mostly  without  much  point,  his 

to  petitioners,  a  letter  written  by  him  So  hia  i 

and  a  notice  of  a  law  conrrming  parridde.   The  lav 

referred  to  directs  the  murderer  of  his  fisdw  Is  b 

sewn  alive  in  a  sack,  along  with  a  dog,  a 

viper,  and  an  ape,  and  to  be  thrown  into  the ! 

est  sea  or  river.      Reinesina  {Ikjfim.    Vc 

fjecL  p.  90)  refers  this  law  to  a 

that  of  Hadrian,  and  thinks  that  it 

duced  by  Constantine,  ▲.  o.  319  (Ood.  9,  tiL  17V 

but  this  supposition  is  ineonaiatcBt  either  with  tk 

genuineness  of  the  fragment,  or  with  the  ^St 

when  Dostthens  lived,  aa  ooDeeted  fieaa  hb  eva 

testimony.    The  Dim  HaJriead  Sndmtimt  et  ^m- 

ioUu  were  first  puUished  by  QoldaBtaa,  9vai,  lAU 

and  may  be  fbimd  in  Fabndns.  (BSA, 

pp.  614—664,  edit  1724.)     The 

been  edited  by  Schnlting,  in  hia  Ja 

AnUjutUmtana^   and   by   BSckiag    m   the 

Corpm  Juria  Roaaam  Ami^matmmmL    SL 

cond  chapter  contains  eighteen  frhlea  « 

3.  The  third  chapter  has  beoi  nsaallj 

after  Pithoeus,  ~ 


Roever,  Fragmadmaa  edem  JuvimvmamiH  4a 
apeeUbmatdaaaamMmiaaiomama,  Of  this,  the  Lata 
text  alone  was  first  pabtisbed  by  Pitheeea,  «^ 
Paris,  1573,  at  the  end  of  hia  editm  ef  the  C*> 
tio  Legnm  Mosaicanmi  et  RomaaaraB.  Tht 
Greek  and  Latin  text  together  weee  pdhfidtod  ^ 
Roever,  8vo,  Lug.  Bat.  1739.  The  Lalia  Mt 
appean  in  the  Jwriap,  Ani^mtt.  of  ScteitiBf.  IV 
Greek  and  Latin  together  (revised  by  Bedu  art. 
as  is  commonly  stated,  by  Biraer)  are  gin  ia  lb 
Beriin  Jua  Omia  tntfjuttimimmtmm,  and  by  Boidh 
ing  in  the  Bonn  Corp,  Jmr.  Hoaa.  (lairjmt.  T^ 
are  able  observations  on  this  fiagnsent  by  Cajaslti^ 
aerv,  xiil  31),  and  by  Valekeoir  {MiaeaO.  O^t. 
X.  pul08).  Ithasabobeenlcaraedlycsitiuaidtr 
Schilling,  in  his  unfinished  Diaaertatia  C^'^imi 
Froffmeato  Juria  Roaaam  DoaiAamm,  L^a.  1811 
and  by  Tiachmann,  in  hb  Varamek  fi 
4to,  BerUn,  1837.  This 
recently  excited  considerable  attcatiosi, 
some  remarics  upon  the  division  ef  Jm 
aaturale^  and^mltMn,  the  division  of  _ 
freebom  and  fireedmm,  and  the  law  of 
sions.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Ottak 
has  been  translated  from  a  Latin  nrigiiaJ 
ling,  against  the  probable  inferwce  to  be 
from  internal  evidenee,  supposes  it  te  Ww«  ks  a 
compilation,  by  Docithcas,  fron  Mftarf  j*>^ 
and  in  thisopinion  is  fisUowed  by  ZinaHiB  (it  A 


Willi   whic 


I,  bom  tome 
in' of  nther  rariicr  d&te.     It  ii. 


at  leait  m  Ills  u  Hadriui,  fo 
tnliua  Pritcui  uid  JtiUana 
iHlf  cmlla  the  woik  Rigulat, 


■utho 


Dori- 

ijectnte  by 
mng  ugiimtnu,  lo  lutvt  DHn  an  BXtnct  {n>in 
•axii  R^mloTMi  Uhri  ni.  The  Latin  tut  that 
u  cMne  dovn  to  ui  appaan  to  be  a  miKiable 
ilnnilation  from  ths  Greek,  and  manr  hivs  been 
IS  oinjecture*  at  to  tbs  node  in  wbich  it  wu 
inned.  LacbiDWiD  asemi  la  ha<s  been  wiccsu- 
il  ID  tolTing  the  cnigm.  He  Ibinki  that  the 
imk  tsit  ni  inlSDdsini  a  theme  fur  re-tnntla- 
on  into  LMia  by  tbe  pupil*  of  Dnilhem,  and 
lat  tbe  piewnt  Latin  text  wai  formsd  by  pluing 
IS  vordi  of  the  ori|iinaJ  trit,  oat  of  their  original 
rder,  under  tbe  corretponding  wordi  ef  the  Gref  * 
cnion.  Proceeding  on  tbii  idea,  Lochmuin  hi 
Itempted,  and,  on  tbs  whols,  with  luoceu,  out 
IS  diijointsd  Latin,  to  restoie  the  original  4.  Tl 
inrth  chapter  ii  imperfect,  bnt  conlaini  eilrac 
nm  the  Genealogia  of  Hjginns,  which  were  fir 
iibliehed  by  Augnitinai  Tan  Staiereo.  6.  Tl 
ftb  chapter,  which  wanti  lbs  commeneemer 
mtain*  a  oamtiTe  of  the  Trojan  war,  fonni 
vm  aummariei  of  booki  lii. — xiiv.  of  Home: 
liad.  6.  The  liith  chapter  contain!  a  icbobiMic 
jnTsnatioD  of  no  value.  The  whole  of  the  third 
eok  WW  pnbliihed  aepsiatslj  by  fiockinfi,  16mD. 
kmn.  1832.  [J.T.  G.] 

DOSI'TUEUS  (AoirlBMt).  a  Greek  phyucian, 
rho  mnat  fans  liTsd  in  or  before  the  uitb  ceninry 
lier  Chriat,  ai  Aiitiiu  hai  preaerved  (Tetrab.  ii. 
erm.  It.  lap.  63,  p.  424)  one  of  bit  medical  fa> 
lulas,  whidi  i>  oiled  "  vaUt  oMcr,"  and  which 
I  alio  inierted  by  Nicolaui  Hjrepnu  in  bii  Anti- 
otariom.  (Sect  ilL  cap.  78,  p.  792.)  Another  of 
ii  preecriptioni  ii  qnoled  bj  Panlne  Aegineta. 
Dt  Rt  Mac^Tii.  11,  p.  660.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

DOSSENNUB  FA'BlUS,i>r  DORSENNUS, 
n  ancient  Latin  eomk  dramaUit.  cemnred  by 
lorace  on  acetnint  of  the  enggeialed  boflnonery 
f  hie  dmractcn,  and  the  mercenary  (aidewiew 
rith  which  hiipiecea  were  haetily  produced.  ~ 
nea  of  thii  aalhor,  one  of  them  from  > 
amed  ^cAorutio,  are  quoted  by  Pliny  in  proof  of 
bs  eetiraation  in  which  ths  Romani  of  the  olden 
Ime  held  perfumed  winca,  and  hii  e^taph  bae 
een  preaarred  by  Seneca — 

"  HoBpei  reuMe  st  wpbiam  Doiemii  lege." 

MuDk,  while  he  admit*  the  eiiitenca  of  a  0 
mnna,  whom  be  belierei  to  bare  compoaed 
aUMilae,  maintain!  that  tbi*  name  (like  that  of 
daaioU)  waa  af^iropiiated  to  one  of  the  (tandard 
haiBctera  in  the  Atellane  fan**.  (Hot.  Es/M.  ii 
.  173,  whets  aom*  of  the  oldett  MSS.  hare  On^ 
nw;  Plin.  H.  N.  xii.  15  ;  Senec.  EpiL  ' ' 
inBk,dePabi-a AtiOaM.fr.2a,35,l22.)  [W.R.] 

DOSSE'NUa,  L.  RU'BRIUS,  of  whom  there 
re  aeTeial  coini  extant,  but  who  ia  not  n 
y  any  andent  writer,  A  apecimen  c 
leae  coin*  i*  given  below,  containing  o 
sne  a  head  of  Jupiter,  and  on  the  rem 
ijga,  naoabllng  a  triumphal  canine,  bi 
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DOTIS  (Aarrlt),  a  daughter  of  Elatiu  or  Alte- 
ra, by  Amphictyone,  Snm  whom  tbe  Dotian 
lin,  in  Theiaaly.  wai  belicTtd  to  haTO  derired 
I  name.  Dotia  wa*  the  mother  of  Phlegyaa,  by 
rea.  (ApoUod.  iii.  S.  %  5,  where  in  aome  ediliona 
e  haie  a  wrong  reading,  X^iinii,  inttead  of  Avrt- 
*o(;  Steph.  Byi.  i.  n.  it^ar.)  [L.  S.] 

DOXA'PATER,  OREOi/RI  [IS,a  Oneco-Ro- 

•choiia  on  the  Baiilita.  (BaoL  toI.  iiL  p.  440,  Tii. 
16.  317.)  He  ii  probably  the  nme  penon  with 
the  Or^oriu*  of  Baiii.  iL  p.  £66,  and  til  p.  607. 

MontbueoD  [Paiatogmpi.  Onuc  lib.  L  c.  6, 
p.  62.  lib.  iT.c.  e,  p.  302  ;  Dhr.  IlaL  p.  21 7  j  BiU. 
MSSl.  p.  196),  ahewB  that  a  Doiapater,  who 
waa  Diaconui  Magnae  Eccletiae  and  Nomopbylax 
(beaidea  other  tillsa  and  officet),  edited  a  Nomo- 
canon,  or  aynopaia  of  eccle«agtical  law,  at  tbe  com- 
mand of  Juannei  Comnenn*,  who  reignrd  A.  n. 
1116—1143.  Tbe  manuKript  of  thia  worii  ia  in 
tbe  library  of  the  hthera  of  St.  Baiil,  at  Home. 
Pohl  (cuJ  Suara  Nntil.  Batil.  p.  1 39,  n.  S)  aeema 
to  make  Montlaiicon  identify  the  author  of  thi* 
Nomocanon  with  the  Loid  Qr«afiiu  Doiapater, 
the  juritt  of  the  Baailica,  who  i*  not  mcDtioned 
by  Montbucon. 

FabriciDt  (BM.  Or.  Hb.  t.  c  2.^)  attribnte*  the 

enthoiahip  of  thia  Norooonon  ts  E)oi^»ter  Niln*, 

who,  under  Rogeriu*.  in   Sicily,  abotil  a.  D.  1143, 

I  trratiae,  de  quHqut  Patrianiatibna  SadibtUf 

ibliahed  by  Stephen  la  Hoyne,  in  hia  Koran 

L  p.  211.     Fabricina  ta   probably  correct, 

it  not  likely  that   Doxapater  Nilui  and 

Oregoriot  Doiapater  were  the  tame  penon. 

The  untnitworthy  Papadopoli  (PramU.  Mniag. 
p.  S72),  ip«ka  of  a  Doxapater,  SaceUariut,  u  the 
laat  of  the  Greek  juriata,  and  cite*  hi*  achoUa  upon 
the  NoTella  of  laaacua  Angelu*,  who  reigned  a.  tt. 
11H6— 1195.  (Ui^bacb,  dt  BmiL  Or^.  p. 
81.)  [J.  T.  Q.] 

DOXI'PATER  (Aoifewrpoj),  or  DOXCPA- 
TER,  JOANNES,  a  Omk  gianunarian  or  rheto- 
rician,  under  wbote  name  we  poeaeat  an  exlenaira 
commentary  on  Aphtbonini.  which  Trai  printed  for 
thefirattimeby  Aldna,  in  1509,and  again  by  Wala 
in  faia  lOetora  Graid,  Tol.  ii.  The  commentary 
bean  the  ti  tie '0|uXliu«i'A^vidi',  and  iaeiticmely 
diffme,  to  that  it  occnpie*  upmrda  ol  400  page*. 
It  i*  full  of  long  qnotationa  from  PUto,  Thncydidea, 
Diodonu,  Ptnlarcb,  and  from  aoTenl  of  the  Cbri*. 
tian  Fatbera.  The  explaoalioni  glTen  aeem  to  be 
deriTed  &om  earlier  cotnmentaten  of  Aphthoniua. 
There  ia  another  work  of  a  aiinilar  character  which 
btar*  the  name  of  Doiipater.  It  ii  entitled  npe- 
\riiiina  r^i  JijTopuoii,  and,  a*  it*  author  men- 
tiont  the  emperor  Michael  Calaphatei,  he  moat 
faaTe  liTed  after  the  year  a.  d.  1041.  It  ia  printed 
in  the  BaHoUu  CoMit.  p.  690,  Ac  ;  in  Fabric 
BM.  Gnus.  ix.  p.  £S6  of  the  old  edition,  and  in 
Wall,  iU<(or.  (Mho.  TolTi  (Wall,  iVu^^m.  td 
ToL  ii.  p.  ii.,  and  toL  tL  p.  li.)  [L.  8.] 
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DRAGON  (AfxLciM'),  the  aathor  of  the  fint 
written  code  of  laws  at  Athens,  which  were  called 
i^t<r/io(,  as  distinguished  from  the  p6fioi  of  Solon. 
(Andoc  de  Afyst.  p.  11 ;  Ael.  V,  H.  riiu  10 ;  Pe- 
rixon.  €ul  loc ;  Menag.  ad  Diog,  l^rL  L  53.)  In 
this  code  hefUHxed  the  penalty  of  death  to  almost 
all  crimes — to  petty  thefts,  for  instance,  as  well  as 
to  sacril^  and  murder — which  gave  occasion  to 
the  remarics  of  Herodicus  and  Demades,  that  his 
laws  were  not  those  of  a  man,  but  of  a  dragon 
(Spiicwy),  and  that  they  were  written  not  in  ink, 
but  in  blood.  We  are  told  that  he  himself  de- 
fended this  extreme  harshness  by  saying  that 
small  offences  deserved  death,  and  that  he  knew 
no  severer  punishment  for  great  ones.  (Aristot. 
Bket,  iL  23.  §  29 ;  PluL  SoL  17 ;  GelL  xL  18 ; 
Fabric.  BiU.  GroM.  vol  it  p.  23,  and  the  authori- 
ties there  referred  to.)  Aristotle,  if  indeed  the 
chapter  be  genuine  (Pol.  ii.  ad  fin.;  Oottling,  ad 
lo<%.)  says,  that  Dracon  did  not  change  the  consti- 
tution of  Athens,  and  that  the  only  remarkable 
characteristic  of  his  laws  was  their  severity.  Yet 
we  know  from  Aeschines  (c  JXmarek,  §§  6,  7) 
that  he  provided  in  them  for  tlie  education  of  the 
citisens  from  their  earliest  years ;  and,  according 
to  Pollux  (viii  125)  he  made  the  Ephetae  a  court 
of  appeal  from  the  iLpx^  fieuriKth  in  cases  of  un- 
intentional homicide.  On  this  latter  point  Richter 
iad  Fabric  L  e,),  Schnmann,  and  C.  F.  Hermann 
Pol.  Ant,  %  103)  an  of  opinion  that  Dracon  esta- 
blished the  Ephetae,  taking  away  the  cognisance  of 
homicide  entirely  from  the  Areiopagus;  while 
Muller  thinks  {£!umen,  §§  65,  66),  with  more 
probability,  that  the  two  courts  were  united  until 
the  legislation  of  Solon.  From  this  period  (b.  c 
594)  most  of  the  laws  of  Dracon  fell  into  disuse 
TGelL  L  e,;  Plut.  SoLLc);  but  Andocides  tells  us 
{L  c.%  that  some  of  them  were  still  in  force  at  the 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  and  we  know  that 
there  remained  unrepealed,  not  only  the  law  which 
inflicted  death  for  murder,  and  which  of  course 
was  not  peculiar  to  Dracon^s  code,  but  that  too 
which  permitted  the  injured  husband  to  slay  the 
adulterer,  if  taken  in  the  act  (Lye.  de  Coed.  Emt. 
p.  94 ;  Paus.  ix.  36  ;  Xenarcb.  op.  Aiken.  xiiL  p. 
569,  d.)  Demosthenes  also  says  {o,  Timoer,  p.  765) 
that,  in  his  time,  Dracon  and  Solon  were  justly 
held  in  honour  for  their  good  biws ;  and  Pausanias 
and  Suidaa  mention  an  enactment  of  the  former 
legisUitor  adopted  by  the  Thasians,  providing  that 
any  inanimate  thing  which  had  canaed  the  lota  of 
human  life  should  be  caat  out  of  the  country. 
(Ptas.  vi.  1 1 ;  Suid.  t.  v.  Nfm»v.)  From  Suidaa 
we  learn  that  Dracon  died  at  Aegina,  being  smo- 
thered by  the  number  of  hats  and  cloaks  showered 
upon  him  as  a  popular  marie  of  honour  in  the  thea- 
tre. (Suid. «.  tw.  hpi»cm¥^  wtputyetpA/Aepoi ;  Kuster, 
ad  Smd,  s,  e.  *Aiep69pva.)  His  legislation  is  re- 
ferred by  general  testimony  to  the  S9th  Olympiad, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  which  (b.  c.  621)  Clinton  is 
disposed  to  place  it,  so  aa  to  bring  Enaebina  into 
exact  agreement  with  the  other  authorities  on  the 
subject  Of  the  immediate  occaaion  which  led  to 
theae  laws  we  have  no  account.  C.  F.  Hermann 
(/.c)  and  Thiriwall  (Cfreeoe^  vol.  ii.  pu  18)  are  of 
•pinion,  that  the  people  demanded  a  written  code 
to  replace  the  mere  customary  law,  of  which  the 
Eupoitridae  were  the  sole  expounders;  and  that 
the  latter,  unable  to  resist  the  demand,  gladly 
sanctioned  the  rigorous  enactments  of  Dracon  aa 
adapted  to  check  the  democratic  movement  which 
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had  given  rise  to  them.  This  tkaary  estalr 
gets  rid  of  what  Thiriwall  oonaiden  tlie  difiedlij 
of  conceiving  how  the  I^ialator  coald  so  eaeSBmA 
the  gradations  of  moral  guilt,  and  how  alto  {m  w 
may  add)  he  could  foil  into  the  error  of  nakJaf 
moral  guilt  the  at^  rule  of  poniahBent,  as  Im  ova 
defence  of  his  laws  above  mentioned  aa^ht  kad  ai 
to  suppose  he  did.  Yet  th«  fenner  of  these  «w» 
is  but  the  distortion  of  an  important  truth  ( AriiaiC 
i5lf4.Arie.vL  13.  §  6) ;  whife  the  ktter  hasKta- 
ally  been  held  in  modem  timea,  and  was  onn 
natural  in  the  age  of  Dracon,  especially  iC  viti 
Wachsmuth,  we  suppose  him  to  have  regarded  kii 
kiws  in  a  religious  aspect  aa  instrumeBts  fv  ip> 
peasing  the  anger  of  the  gods.  And  neither  of 
these  errors,  after  all,  ia  more  strange  than  Im  ast 
foreseeing  that  the  severity  of  hia  iiiaifiaiiili 
would  defeat  its  own  end,  and  would  aaieJy  kad 
(as  was  the  case  till  reoentlj  in  Ei^land)  ta 
impunity.  [E.  L] 

DRACON  (Apdiuey)^  an  Achaean  of  Pefieae,  ta 
whom  Dercyllidas  (a  c.  398)  entmsted  the  go- 
vernment of  Atameus,  which  had  been  eccaikd 
by  a  body  of  Chian  exiles,  and  which  he  had  te- 
duced  after  a  siege  of  eight  months.  Here  Datm 
gathered  a  force  of  3000  taigeteers,  and  acted  mc- 
oessfolly  against  the  enemy  by  the  b«i^  ef 
Mysia.  (Xen.  HeU,  iiL  2.  §  11 ;  Imotr.  Poms,  ^ 
70,  d.)  [E.  K.1 

DRACON  (Apdaair).  1.  Amukianof  Aihoaw 
was  a  disciple  of  Damon,  and  the  inatnactor  of  Pltft 
in  music.  (Plut  de  Mm,  17;  Olym^od.  FiL  ZfaL) 

2.  A  grammarian  of  Stratonioea,  flouiiabail  ia 
the  reign  of  Hadrian.  Suidaa  meotiottB  suml 
works  of  hia,  of  which  only  one  (wipl  pirpmm)  m 
extant.  It  ia  aaid  to  be  an  extract  from  a  bqea 
work,  and  haa  been  edited  by  Oodfr.  Hermai, 
Leipzig,  1812. 

i.  Of  Coreyra,  a  writer,  whoae  work  «^  Aifcv 
is  quoted  by  Athenaena  (xv.  p.  692,  d.).  daaanliiw 
(ad  loe.)  proposes  wspi  J^twr  as  a  conjecture.  (E.E.] 

DRACON  (ApdicMT^  L,  eighteenth  in  ^mxaH 
from  Aesculapius,  who  Hved  in  the  fifth  and  fiath 
centuries  b.  c.  He  was  the  son  of  Hippouniea  IL 
(the  most  celelmtted  physician  of  that  asBe),  the 
brother  of  Thessalus,  and  the  fodier  of  Hippwiatas 
commonly  called  IV.  (Jo.  Tsetses,  OuL  vii.  Hhl 
155,  in  Fabric.  BibL  Oraeca^  toL  xiL  p.  €8i,  ed. 
vet ;  Suid.  s,  o.  Ijseapdvifs;  Galen,  De 
Reepir,  ii.  8,  voL  vii.  p.  854  ;  ComummL  m 
**De  Hmmor,'**  L  1,  voL  xvi.  p.  5; 
H^>poer,  •^PnedieL  /.**  ii  53,  voL  xvi.  pi  €35; 
Comment,  im  Hippoer,  **  De  NaL  UmL*  a.  1,  v«L 
XV.  pill;  Thesaali,  OraL  ad  Ar^sn,  aad  Sena 
Vita  Hippocr,  in  Hippocr.  Operoy  toL  m.  pp.  8<X 
855.)  Galen  telle  us  that  some  of  iSbm  wrnii^  «f 
Hippocrates  were  attributed  to  hia  aon  DnooaL 

DaAOOif  II.  Was,  aecoiding  to  SndM  (a.  a. 
Ap^hcair),  the  aon  of  Tbeaaaloa,  and  the  fc> 
ther  of  Hippocratea  (prohablj  Hippocataa  TY.\ 
If  this  be  correct,  he  waa  the  mneteenlh  «f  iki 
fomily  of  the  Aaclepiadae,  the  brother  of 
and  Hippocratea  IIL,  and  Mvod  probably 
fourth  century  B.  c. 

Draoom  III.  ia  aaid  by  Soidas  (s.  v. 
to  have  been  the  aon  of  HSppoctmtea  (lashaWy 
Hippocntea  IV.),  and  to  have  been  mse  of  dw 
phyaidana  to  Roxana,  the  wile  of 
Gnat,  in  the  fourth  oentory  n  c 

There  ia,  however,  certainly 
Suidaa,  and  peihapa  die  origin  of  tha 
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VDKj  be  his  making  Draoon  L  and  Dxaoon  IL  two 
diitinct  persons,  by  calling  Dracon  IL  thtarandsom^ 
instead  of  the  «m,  of  Hippocrates  II.  [  W.  A.  G.] 
BRACO'NTIDES  (ApeucotnlSfis),  one  of  the 
thirty  tyrants  established  at  Athens  in  a.  c.  404. 
(Xen.  Hell.  iL3.  §2.)  Heisinall  probability 
the  same  whom  Lysias  mentions  (c  EraL  p.  126), 
as  having  framed  at  that  time  the  constitution, 
according  to  which  the  Athenians  were  to  be  go- 
verned mider  their  new  rulers ;  and  he  is  perhii^ 
also  the  disreputable  person  alluded  to  by  Aristo- 
phanes as  having  been  frequently  condemned  in 
the  Athenian  courts  of  justice.  {Vetp,  157;  SchoL 
ad  ioe^  oomp.  438.)  [E.  E.] 

DRAGO^NTIUS,  a  Christian  poet,  of  whose 
personal  history  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he 
was  a  Spanish  presbyter,  flourished  during  the  first 
half  of  the  fifth  century,  and  died  about  a.  d.  450. 
His  chief  production,  entitled  Hexacmerony  in  he- 
roic measure,  extencUng  to  575  lines,  contains  a 
description  of  the  six  days  of  the  creation,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  we  possess  a  fragment  in  1 98  elegiac 
Terses  addressed  to  the  younger  Theodosius,  in 
which  the  author  implores  forgiveness  of  God  for 
certain  errors  in  his  greater  work,  and  excuses 
himself  to  the  emperor  for  having  ne^ected  to  ce- 
lebrate his  victories.    Although  the  Hexaemeron 
18  by  no  means  destitute  of  spirit,  and  plainly  in- 
dicates that  the  writer  had  studied  carefully  the 
models  of  classical  antiquity,  we  can  by  no  means 
adopt  the  critidsm  of  Isidorus :  **  Dracontius  com- 
posuit  heroicis  versibus  Hexaemeron    creationis 
mundi  et  luculenter,  quod  oomposuit,  scripsit,^  if 
we  are  to  understand  that  any  d^p«e  of  clearness 
or  perspicuity  is  implied  by  the  word  luaiiaUer^ 
for  nothing  is  more  cnaracteristic  of  this  piece  than 
obscurity  of  thought  and  perplexity  of  expression. 
Indeed  these  defects  are  sometimes  pushed  to  such 
extravagant  excess,  that  we  feel  disposed  to  agree 
with  Buthius  (Advert,  xxiii.  19),  that  Dracontius 
did  not  always  understand  himself 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Hexaemeron  exists 
under  two  forms.  It  was  published  in  its  original 
shape  along  with  the  Genesis  of  Ckudius  Marius 
Victor,  at  IViris,  8vo.  1560 ;  in  the  **  Corpus  Chris- 
tianorum  Poetarum,^  edited  by  G.  Fabridus,  Basil. 
4 to.  1564;  with  the  notes  of  Weitaius,  Franc. 
8vo.  1610 ;  in  the  **  Magna  Bibliotheca  Patrum,** 
Colon.  foL  1618,  vol  vi.  par.  1 ;  and  in  the  **  Bib- 
liotheca Patrom,**  Paris,  fol.  1624,  voL  viii. 

In  the  course  of  the  seventh  century,  however, 
Eugenios,  bishop  of  Toledo,  by  the  orders  of  king 
Chindasuindus,  undertook  to  revise,  correct,  and 
improve  the  Six  Days  ;  and,  not  content  with  re- 
pairinff  and  beautifying  the  old  structure,  supi^ed 
what  he  considered  a  defect  in  the  plan  by  adding 
an  account  of  the  Seventh  Day.  In  thu  manner 
the  performance  was  extended  to  634  lines.  The 
enlarged  edition  was  first  published  by  Sirmond 
along  with  the  Opuscula  of  Eugenius,  Paris,  8vo. 
1619.  In  the  second  volume  oS  Sirmond^s  works 
[Yen.  1728),  p.  890,  we  read  the  letter  of  Euge- 
aiua  to  Chindasuindus,  from  which  we  learn  that 
the  prelate  engaged  in  the  task  by  the  commands 
if  that  prince ;  and  in  p.  903  we  find  the  Elegy 
iddreaaed  to  Theodosius.  The  Eugenian  version 
was  reprinted  by  Rivinus,  Lips.  8vo.  1651,  and  in 
the  **  Bibliotheca  Maxima  Patrum,**  Lugdun.  vol 
X.  p.  724.  More  recent  editions  have  appeared 
yy  F.  Arevalus,  Rom.  4to.  1791,  and  by  J.  B. 
[^arpsoviui,  Helmst  8ro.  1794. 
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(Isidoms,  de  Scr^.  EoeL  c  24;  Honorius,  de 
Ser^,  Ecdts.  lib.  iil  c.  28 ;  Ildefonsus,  de  Scrip, 
Eodes.  e.  14,  all  of  whom  will  be  found  in  the 
BtbHotheoa  EedesiasUca  of  Fabridus.) 

The  Dracontius  mentioned  above  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Dracontius  to  whom  Athana- 
sius  addressed  an  epistle ;  nor  with  the  Dracon- 
tius on  whom  Palladius  bestowed  the  epithets  of 
h^io^os  and  ^avfuunSs;  nor  with  the  D^ncontius, 
bishop  of  Pergamus,  named  by  Socrates  and  Sozo- 
menus.  [W.R.J 

DREPA'NIUS.  It  became  a  common  practice, 
in  the  times  of  Diodedan  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, for  provincial  states,  espedally  the  dties  of 
Gaul,  at  ftiat  period  peculiariy  celebrated  as  the 
nursing-mother  of  orators,  to  despatch  deputations 
from  time  to  time  to  the  imperial  court,  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  congratulatory  addresses  upon 
the  occurrence  of  any  auspicious  event,  of  returning 
thanks  for  past  benefits,  and  of  solidting  a  renemJ 
or  continuance  of  £&vour  and  protectioa.  The  in- 
dividual in  each  community  most  renowned  for  his 
rhetorical  skill  would  naturally  be  chosen  to  draw 
up  and  deliver  the  complimentary  Kai-ftifg^f^  which 
was  usually  recited  in  the  presence  of  the  prince 
himselt  Eleven  pieces  of  this  description  have 
been  transmitted  to  us,  which  have  been  generally 
published  t(^ther,  under  the  title  of  **  Duodedm 
Panegyrid  veteres,**  the  speech  of  Pliny  in  honour 
of  Tr^an  being  imJuded  to  round  off  the  number, 
although  belonging  to  a  diffsfent  age,  and  possessing 
very  superior  claims  upon  our  notice,  while  some 
editors  nave  added  also  the  poem  of  Corippus  in 
praise  of  the  younger  Justin.  [Corippus.]  Of 
the  deven  which  may  with  propriety  be  classed  to- 
gether, the  first  beairs  the  name  of  Claudius  Ma- 
mertinus,  who  was  probably  the  composer  of  the 
second  also  [Mamkrtinus]  ;  the  third,  fourth, 
uxth,  and  seventh  are  all  ascribed  to  Eumenius, 
with  what  justice  is  discussed  elsewhere  [Eumb- 
Nius] ;  the  ninth  is  the  work  of  Naauius,  who 
appears  to  have  written  the  eighth  likewise ;  the 
tenth  bdongs  to  a  Mamertinus  different  from  the 
personage  mentioned  above ;  the  eleventh  is  the 
production  of  Drepanius,  but  the  author  of  the  fifth, 
m  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  Constantino  with 
Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Maximianus  (▲.  d.  307)« 
is  altogether  unkiaown. 

Discourses  of  this  de!ioription  must  for  the  most 
part  be  as  devoid  of  all  sincerity  and  truth  as  they 
are,  from  their  very  nature,  destitute  of  all  genuine 
feeling  or  passion,  and  hence,  at  best,  resolve  them- 
selves into  a  mere  cold  display  of  artistic  dexterity, 
where  the  attention  of  the  audience  is  kept  alive 
by  a  succession  of  eoiffrainmatic  points,  carefully 
bcdanoed  antitheses,  elsborate  metaphors,  and  well- 
tuned  cadences,  where  the  maimer  is  everything, 
the  matter  nothing.  To  look  to  such  sources  for 
historical  information  is  obviously  absurd.  Success 
would  in  every  case  be  grossly  exaggerated,  defeat 
carefully  concealed,  or  interpreted  to  mean  victory. 
The  friends  and  sJlies  of  the  sovereign  would  be 
daubed  with  frdsome  praise,  his  enemies  over- 
whelmed by  a  load  of  the  foulest  calumnies.  We 
cannot  learn  what  the  course  of  events  really  was, 
but  merely  under  what  aspect  the  ruling  powers 
desired  that  those  events  should  be  viewed,  and 
frequently  the  misrepresentations  are  so  flagrant 
that  we  are  unable  to  detect  even  a  vestige  of  truth 
lurking  below.  We  derive  firom  these  effusions 
some  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  personal  history 
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of  particular  indiTidnals  which  is  not  to  he  ohtaan^ 
elaewhere,  and  from  the  style  we  can  draw  some 
conclusions  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  language 
and  the  tone  of  literary  taste  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fourth  century ;  but,  considered  as  a  whole, 
antiqui^  has  bequeathed  to  us  nothing  more 
worUiless. 

Latinus  Pacatus  Drkpanius  was  a  natire  of 
Aquitania,  as  we  learn  from  himself  and  from  Si- 
doniuB,  the  friend  of  Ausonins,  who  inscribes  to 
him  sereral  pieces  in  very  complimentaiy  dedicar 
tions,  and  the  correspondent  of  Symmachus,  by 
whom  he  is  addressed  in  three  epistles  still  extant. 
He  was  sent  from  his  natire  proTince  to  congratu- 
late Theodosius  on  the  victory  achieved  over 
Maximus,  and  delivered  the  penemic  which 
stands  last  in  the  collection  described  above,  at 
Rome,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  probably  in 
the  autumn  of  a.  D.  391.  If  we  add  to  these  par- 
ticulars the  facts,  that  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  proconsul,  enjoyed  great  celebrity  as  a  poet,  and 
was  descended  from  a  &ther  who  bore  the  same 
name  with  himself,  the  sources  from  which  our  in- 
formation is  derived  are  exhausted. 

The  oration,  while  it  partakes  of  the  vices  which 
disfigure  the  other  members  of  the  fiunilv  to  which 
it  belongs,  is  less  extravagant  in  its  hyperboles 
than  many  of  its  companions,  and  although  the 
language  is  a  sort  of  hybrid  progeny,  formed  by 
the  union  of  poetry  and  prose,  there  is  a  certain 
splendour  of  diction,-  a  flowing  copiousness  of  ex- 
pression, and  even  a  vigour  of  thought,  which 
remind  us  at  times  of  the  florid  graces  of  the 
Asiatic  school  How  for  the  merits  of  Drepanius 
as  a  bard  may  have  justified  the  decision  of  the 
critic  who  pronounces  him  second  to  Viigil  only 
(Auson.  Pratf,  Ep^ramm,  IdylL  tii.)*  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  determine,  as  not  a  fragment  of  his 
efforts  in  this  department  has  been  preserved. 
He  must  not  be  confouided  with  FlonuDrtpamm^ 
a  writer  of  hymns. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Pbneg^rrici  Veteret 
is  in  quarto,  in  Roman  chancters,  without  place, 
date,  or  printer^s  name,  but  b  b(Blieved  to  have 
app^red  at  Mibm  about  1482,  and  indudes,  in 
addition  to  the  twelve  orations  usualhf  associated 
together,  ^  lifo  of  Agricola  by  Tacitus,  and  frag- 
ments of  Petronius  Arbiter,  with  a  prefoce  hj 
Franc.  Puteolanus,  addressed  to  Jac.  Aiitiquarius. 
Another  very  ancient  impression  in  4to.y  without 
|ilace,  date,  or  printer's  name,  containing  the  twelve 
orations  alone,  probably  belongs  to  Venice,  about 
1499.  The  most  usefrd  editions  are  those  of 
SekuKtrziuiy  4to.,  Ven.  1728 ;  of  t/bepenw,  which 
presents  a  new  recension  of  the  text,  with  a  valu- 
able commentary,  and  comprehends  the  poem  of 
Corippiis,  2  torn.  8vo.,  Noremberg.  1779  ;  and  of 
Amizennu^  which  excludes  Drepanius,  with  very 
copious  notes  and  apparatus  criticus,  2  tom.  4to., 
Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1790—97.  The  edition  published 
at  Paris,  12mo.,  1643,  with  notes  by  many  com- 
mentators, bears  the  title  *^XIV  Panegyrid 
Veteres,**  in  consequence  of  the  addition  of  Pane- 
gyrics by  Ausonius  and  Ennodius. 

In  illustration  we  have  T.  G.  Walch,  DmeriaHo 
de  PcmBgyricU  vetentm^  4to.,  Jenae,  1721 ;  T.  G. 
Moerlin,  de  Panegyrids  vderum  programma^  4to., 
Moremb.  1738;  and  Heyne,  Qm$ura  XllPame- 
gpicorum  cetenm,  in  his  Ofm$eiiia  Aoademka^  vol. 
vi.  p.  80. 

(Sidon.  ApoUin.  £}pitt,  viii.  12 ;  comp.  Pamgjir* 
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ec.  2  and  24  ;  Anson.  Prarf,  Bpigrmm^  ImL 
Sept,  ScqK^  TBekmopa^n.^  Cnmsaft'w  iwaml^  /WyL  vS^ 
Symmach.  EpkL  viii.  12,  ix.  58,  69.)  [W.  B.] 

DRI'MACUS  UkfAiuutot),  a  frbnkHU  Iflnler  sT 
revdted  slaves  in  Chios,  liie  CfaiaBS  are  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  puichased  aiavM,  fir 
which  they  were  punished  by  the  gods,  for 
of  the  slaves  thus  obtained  esc^ied  to  tke 
tains  of  the  idand,  and  from  theooe  made 
tive  inroads  into  the  possesrions  of 
masters.  After  a  long  and  nseleas  wufne,  lie 
Chians  conduded  a  treaty  with  Drimaeaa,  tfcs 
brave  and  suoeessfnl  leader  of  the  slaves,  who  p^ 
an  end  to  the  ravages.  Drimacos  now  rseemd 
among  his  band  only  those  slaves  who  had  nm  awsy 
through  the  bad  txeatraent  they  had  experieoesd. 
But  afterwards  the  Chians  offned  a  priae  for  kos 
head.  The  noble  slave-lsader,  on  heoiiBf  tha, 
said  to  one  of  his  men,  **  I  am  old  and  weny  d 
life ;  but  you,  whom  I  love  above  aD  mea,  an 
3ronng,  and  may  yet  be  h^ipy.  TbercfiBR  tofcs 
my  h«d,  carry  it  into  the  town  and  lecevs  lie 
price  for  it**  This  was  done 
after  the  death  of  Diimacna,  tlw 
among  the  slaves  became  wotm  than  «.«., 
the  Chians  theiLi  seeing  of  what  serriee  he  hai 
been  to  them,  baOt  hmi  a  heroom.  vrhki  Iky 
called  the  hetonm  of  the  i^ttt  ciiMr^s.  Vm 
skves  sacrificed  to  him  a  portion  of  tb^  beely; 
and  whenefer  the  slaves  meditated  any  natragri 
Drimacns  appeared  to  their  masters  in  ii  ilw  bbi  h 
caution  them.   (Athen.  vi  p.  265.)         [L- &] 

DRIMO  (A^VM^),  the  nanw  of  two  mjidud 
personages.  (Hygin.  Foft.  PcaeC  p»  2 ;  Eestotk. 
ad  i^om.  p.  776.)  [L.&] 

DROMEUS  (ApofuAs).  1.  Of  Maatnm,  a 
victor  in  the  Olympian  pamea,  wbo  gsiaed  As 
priae  in  the  paacratiDm  m  OL  75.  (Rna.  fi  fiL 
§2,11.  §2.) 

2.  Of  Slymphaloa,  twice  won  tiie pBmwtOfym- 
pia  in  the  dolichoa,  bat  it  is  not  kiMwa  Is  ite 
yeara.  He  also  gained  two  prises  aft  the  Pjlhisn, 
three  at  the  Isthmian,  and  five  at  tibe  McmasB 
games.  He  is  said  to  have  first  imiudwjsd  Ike 
custom  Off  feeding  the  athletes  with  meat.  Tte» 
was  a  statue  of  his  at  Olympia,  which  waa  the 
work  of  PythagorsB.  (Pams.  vi  7.  §  3;  Pfia.  A 
JV:xxxiv.8,19.)  n-S.) 

DROMICHAETES  (Apom«^rv)-  1- AI 
of  the  Getae,  contemporary  with 
of  Thrace,  and  known  to  as  only  by  his 
over  that  monarch.  He  first  defeated 
prisoner  Agathodes,  die  son  of  LysiMachaa,  hat 
sent  himbMk  to  his  fether  without  lansoBi,  hopiaf 
thus  to  gain  the  fevoor  of  LydmachnaL  T^  teas; 
however,  thereupon  invaded  the  territoraea  of  Dn> 
micfaaetes  in  person,  ^th  a  hove  anny ;  b«t  soia 
became  involved  in  great  diiBcmtiea,  uid  was  oik' 
matdy  taken  prisoner  with  his  whole  fene.  Iks> 
michaetes  treated  his  a^ve  in  the 


mannerv  and  after  entertaining  him  in  regal  styls, 
set  him  at  liberty  again  on  conditioa  of  L(^ 
giving  him  his  daii^ter  in  mairiue 
the  conquests  he  hi^  made  fixan  the  Octae 
north  of  the  Danube.  (Diod.  fine. 
p.559,ed.Wess.,  fim  ra«K.xxip.49,cd.  DU.. 
Strab.  vii.  pp.  302,  305  ;  Plat.  Detm^,  SSi,  5^; 
Polyaen.  viL  25 ;  Memnon,  c  5,  ed.  OrelL)  fta- 
sanias,  indeed,  gives  a  difierent  atuwut  ef  ife 
transactioiu  according  to  whidi  Lysiaiathas  h» 
self  escaped,  bat  his  aon  Agadiodea  having 
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into  the  power  of  the  enemy,  he  was  compelled  tb 
purchase  his  libemtion  by  conchiding  a  treaty  on 
the  tenns  already  mentioned.  (Pftos.  L  9.  §  6.) 
The  dfminions  of  Dromichaetes  qvpear  to  hare  ex- 
tended from  the  Dannbe  to  the  Carpathians,  and 
his  subjects  are  spoken  of  by  Paosanias  as  both 
nomeroos  and  wsjrlike.  (Pans.  /.  c, ;  Strab.  tiL 
pp.  304,  305 ;  Niebohr,  Kkme  Seirj^lmy  p.  879 ; 
Droysen,  NoAfiia,  Aleae,  p.  589.) 

2l  a  leader  of  Thracian  mexcenaiiet  (probably 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Getae)  in  the  serriee  of  Antio- 
chos  IL    (Polyaen.  ir.  i$.) 

3.  One  of  the  generals  of  Mithridatea,  probably 
a  Thradan  by  biith,  irho  waa  aent  by  him  with  an 
army  to  the  support  of  Arohttlaoa  in  Greece.  ( Ap- 
pian.  MUkr,  Z%  41.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DROMOCLEIDES  ( ApofioicXe^)  of  Sphettni, 
an  Attic  orator  of  the  time  of  Demetrios  Phalereua, 
who  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  pablie  afiirs 
at  Athens  by  his  senrile  flattery  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes.  (Plut2)MM6'.18»  14,  Fraeoept.  PolU, 
p.  798.)  [L.  S.] 

DROMOCRIDES,  or,  aa  aoiiie  read,  Dro- 
modeidea,  ia  mentioned  by  Fnlgentiaa  {Mj/iioL  ii 
17)  as  the  author  of  a  Theogony,  but  ia  oUierwiae 
unknown.  (Fabric  BibL  Oraee,  L  p.  80.)  [L.  S.] 
DROMON.  (ApofuM^).  1.  An  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  from  wfaoee  Y^rpia 
two  fragments  are  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (vi  p^ 
240,  d.,  ix.  p.  409,  e.).  In  the  fSramer  of  these 
fragments  mention  is  made  of  the  parasile  Tithy- 
nuulus,  who  is  also  mentioned  by  Alexis,  Timodes, 
and  Antiphanea,  who  are  all  poeta  of  the  middle 
comedy,  to  which  therefore  it  ia  inferred  thalDro- 
mon  also  belonged.  A  pkiy  of  the  same  tide  ia 
aacribed  to  EusoLua.  (Meineke,  Frag,  Com, 
Qratc  L  p.  418,  iii.  ppi  541,  542.) 

2.  A  uaTe  of  the  Peripatetic  philoafmher,  Stra- 
ton,  who  emancipated  him  by  his  wul.  (Diog. 
Laert  ▼.  68.)  He  is  indnded  in  the  lisU  of  the 
Peripatetics.  (FabricB^GSraec  iil  p.492.)  [P.S.] 
DRUSILLA.  1.  LiviA  Drusilla,  the  mo- 
ther of  the  emperor  Tiberius  and  the  wife  of  Au- 
gustus.   [LdviA.] 

2.  Drusilla,  a  daughter  of  OermanicnB  and 
Agrippina,  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  her 
grandmother  Antonia.    Here  she  was  deflowered 
by  her  brother  Cains  (afterwards  the  emperor 
Caligula),  befofe  he  was  of  age  to  assume  the  tosa 
Tuihay  and  Antonia  had  once  the  misfeirtune  to  be 
an  eye-witness  of  the  incest  of  these  her  grand- 
children.   (Snet.  Odigvioy  24.)    In  a.  D.  88,  the 
emperor  Tiberius  disposed  of  her  in  marriage  to 
lu  Caasiua  Longinua  (Tac  Aim,  tI.  15),  but  her 
brother  aoon  afterwarda  carried  her  away  from  her 
husband^s  house,  and  openly  lived  with  her  as  if 
she  wesB  his  wife.    In  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
we  find  her  married  to  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  one 
of  his  minions.    The  emperor  had  debauched  aH 
his  sisters,  bat  his  passion  for  Drusilla  exceeded 
all  bounds.  When  seized  with  illness,  he  appointed 
her  heir  to  his  property  and  kingdom;  but  she 
died  early  in  his  reign,  whereupon  his  grief  became 
frantie.    He  baried  her  with  the  greatest  pomp, 
gSTe  her  a  pablie  tomb,  set  up  her  golden  image  m 
the  foram,  and  commanded  that  ahe  should  be 
'worahipped,  by  the  name  Panthea,  with  the  same 
honoora  as  Venna.     Lirins  fleminins,  a  senator, 
awore  that  he  saw  her  ascending  to  heaven  in  the 
company  of  the  gods,  and  was  rewarded  with  a 
million  sesterces  for  his  story.     Men  knew  not 
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what  to  do.  It  was  impiety  to  moun  the  goddess, 
and  it  was  death  not  to  mourn  the  woman.  Seve- 
ral aaffsred  death  for  entertaining  a  reUtive  or 
guest,  or  saluting  a  friend,  or  taking  a  bath,  in  the 
days  that  followed  her  funeral  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  1 1 ; 
Senec  Cbnso^  ad  Pol^  86.) 

8.  Julia  Drusilla,  the  daughter  of  the 
en^eror  Caiua  (CaUgula)  by  his  wife  Caesonia. 
She  was  bom,  scooping  to  Suetonius  {Odigula^ 
25),  on  the  day  of  her  mother^s  marriage,  or,  ao- 
cording  to  Dio  (lix.  29),  thirty  days  afterwards. 
On  the  day  of  her  birth,  she  was  carried  by  her 
fether  round  the  temples  of  all  the  goddeaaea,  and 
pbced  upon  the  knee  of  Minerva,  to  whoae  patron- 
age he  commended  her  maJBtenanne  and  educa- 
tion. Josephus  {Ant,  JmL  xix.  2)  rektes,  that 
Caligula  pronounced  it  to  be  a  doubtfril  question 
wheUier  he  or  Jupiter  had  the  greater  ahaze  in  her 
paternity.  She  gave  eariy  proof  of  her  legiti* 
macy  by  the  ferodty  and  crudty  of  her  disposition, 
for,  while  yet  an  infent,  she  would  tear  with  her 
little  nails  the  eyes  and  feces  of  the  children  who 
phqred  vrith  her.  On  the  day  that  her  fether  was 
assassinated,  she  was  killed  by  being  dashed 
against  a  wall,  a*  d.  41,  when  she  was  about  two 
years  old. 

4.  Drusilla,  daughter  of  Herodes  Agrippa  L, 
king  of  the  Jews,  by  his  wife  Cyproa,  and  sister 
of  Herodes  Agrippt  IL,  was  only  six  Years  old 
when  her  fether  died  in  a.  n.  44.  She  had  been 
already  promised  in  marriage  to  Epiphanes,  son  of 
AntiochuB,  king  of  Comagene,  but  the  match  waa 
broken  off  in  consequence  of  Epiphanes  refusing 
to  perfbim  his  promise  of  conferming  to  the  Jewiu 
religion*  Hereupon  Aiixus,  king  of  Emesa,  ob- 
tained DmsiUa  as  hb  wife,  and  performed  the 
condition  of  becoming  a  Jew.  Afterwards,  Felix, 
the  procurator  of  Judaea,  fell  in  love  with  her^ 
and  induced  her  to  leave  Aiizua — a  oourae  to 
adiich  she  was  prompted  not  only  by  the  feir 
promises  of  Felix,  but  by  a  desire  to  escape  the 
annoyance  to  whidi  ahe  waa  subjected  by  the  envy 
of  her  sister  Berenice,  who,  though  ten  years 
older,  vied  with  her  in  besnty.  She  thought,  per- 
haps, that  Felix,  whom  she  accepted  aa  a  second 
husband,  would  be  better  able  to  protect  her  than 
Axizus,  whom  she  divorced.  In  the  Acti  of  the 
ApotUes  (xxiv.  24),  she  is  mentioned  in  such  a 
manner  that  she  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have 
been  present  when  St.  Paul  preached  before  her 
second  husband  in  a.  d.  60.  Felix  and  Drusilla 
had  a  son,  Agrippa,  who  perished  in  an  eruption 
of  Vesuviua.    (Josephua,  Ant.  Jud.  xix.  7,  xx.  5.) 

Taritua  {Hi$t.  v.  9)  says,  that  Felix  married 
Drusilla,  a  granddaughter  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony. 
The  Drnsilh  he  refins  to,  if  any  such  person  ever 
existed,  must  have  been  a  daughter  of  Juba  and 
Geopatra  Selene,  for  the  names  and  fete  of  all  the 
other  descendants  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony  are 
known  from  other  sources ;  but  the  account  given 
by  Josephus  of  the  parentage  of  Drusilla  is  more 
consistent  than  that  of  Tadtns  with  the  statement 
of  Holy  Writ,  by  which  it  appears  that  Drusilla 
was  a  Jewess.  Some  have  supposed  that  Felix 
mairied  in  succession  two  Drusulae,  and  counten- 
ance is  lent  to  this  otherwise  improbable  conjecture 
by  an  expresabn  of  Suetonius  {ClamL  28),  who 
calls  Felix  truan  ngmarum  marUmm,      [J.  T.  G.] 

DRUSUS,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  femily 
of  the  Li  via  gens.  It  is  said  by  Suetonius  {Tib, 
3),  that  the  first  Livius  Drusus  acquired  the  eogno- 
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men  Drasas  for  himself  and  hu  deioendaiits,  by 
faaring  slain  in  close  combat  one  Diaasns,  a  chief- 
tain of  the  enemy.  This  Livius  Drosus,  he  goes 
on  to  say,  was  propraetor  in  Gaol,  and,  according 
to  one  tradition,  on  his  retom  to  Rome,  brought 
from  his  province  the  gold  which  had  been  paid  to 
the  Senones  at  the  time  when  the  Capitd  was  be- 
sieged. This  acconnt  seems  to  be  as  little,  deserving 
of  credit  as  the  story  that  Camillas  prevented  the 
gold  from  being  paid,  or  obliged  it  to  be  restored 
in  the  first  instance. 

Of  the  time  when  the  first  Livins  Dmsns  flou- 
rished, nothing  more  precise  is  recorded  than  that 
M.  Livins  Drosos,  who  was  tribune  of  the  plebs 
withC.Onochasin&c.l22,  washisofinspos.  This 
word,  which  literally  means  grandson^s  grandson, 
may  possibly  mean  indefinitely  a  more  distant  de- 
scendant, as  atamu  in  Horace  (Cbrm.  L  1)  is  nsed 
indefinitely  for  an  ancestor. 

Pighins  (Aimaletj  i.  p.  416)  conjectnrei,  that 
the  first  Livios  Drnsos  was  a  son  of  M.  Livhis 
Denter,  who  was  consul  in  b.  a  802,  and  that 
Livios  Denter,  the  son,  acquired  the  agnomen  of 
Drosos  in  the  campaign  against  the  Senonet  under 
Cornelius  Dolabella,  in  &  c.  283.  He  thinks  that 
the  descendants  of  this  Livios  Denter  Drosos 
assomed  Drosos  as  a  fiunily  cognomen  in  place  of 
Denter.  There  is  moch  probability  in  this  oonjeo* 
tore,  if  the  origin  of  the  name  given  by  Soetonios 
be  correct ;  &r  the  Senones  were  so  completely  I 
sobdoed  by  Dolabella  and  Domitioi  Oalvinos  ( Ap- 1 
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pian,  CfalL  iv.  fi;  U,  ed.  Sdiwe^),  thst  ikej 
seem  to  have  been  annihilated  as  an  indyndHit 
people,  and  we  never  afterwards  read  U  theoi  si 
being  engaged  in  war  against  Rome.  Oa  tkss 
sopposition,  however,  according  to  the  ordinsiy 
doration  of  homan  life,  M.  levins  Dnnasi  the 
patromig  mnahu  of  bl  c.  122,  moat  have  beea,  lat 
the  abnqxm^  bot  the  admepotj  or  grandsflB^  fnaA- 
son*s  son,  of  the  first  Drosoa,  and  hence  PifkiM 
(/.  e.)  propoaea  to  read  in  Snetoniiu  adm^fm  m 
nlace  of  ofiwapot. 

Soetonios  (71&  2)  mentioDs  a  Cbmdias  Draws 
who  erected  in  his  own  honour  a  statas  witk  i 
diadem  at  Appii  Forum,  and  endeavoured  ta  get 
all  Italy  witlun  his  power  by  ovemmning  it  ««h 
his  dientelae.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  poatiBa 
which  this  Clandios  Dniaas  oocnpiea  in  the  text  if 
Suetonius,  he  was  not  fatter  uan  P.  Ckatin 
Pulcher,  who  was  oqdsuI  in  b.  c  2i9.  It  iiait 
easy  to  imagine  any  rational  origin  of  the  eapa- 
men  Drusus  in  the  case  of  thta  mAj  C^aSm^ 
which  would  be  consistent  with  the  account  of  tk 
origin  of  the  cognomen  given  by  fjurtiaiiiis  ■  ikt 
case  of  the  first  Livius  Dnuna.  The  wmaki 
origin  from  the  chieftain  Dransna  m^  be,  as  fiiyli 
(Dictioimttirtf  «.  «.  Dnam)  annniaea,  one  of  tb« 
mbles  by  which  genealogiata  strive  to  inaeaK  &t 
importance  of  fiunilies.  The  oonnezioD  cf  ike 
fiunfly  of  Drusus  with  the  first  cmperoc*  pnUbly 
reflected  a  retrospective  lustre  opoa  its  xepah&eB 
gieatnesSi    (Viig.  Amu  iL  825.) 


Stxmma  Drusoruic. 
1.  M.  Livius  Drusus. 

2.  M.  Livins  Drusus  Aemilianus  (qu.  Mamilianna). 

8.  C.  LiriuB  Drusus,  Cos.  b.  c.  147. 


4.  M.  Livius  Drusus,  Cos.  B,  c  112 ; 
married  Cornelia. 

1^ 


5.  C«  Li  villa 


J. 


6.  M.  Livios  Drosos, 
Trib.  PI;  killed  b.  c. 
91 ;  married  Servilia, 
sister  of  Q.  Servilios 
Caepio. 

I 


Livia ;  married  1.  ?  Q.  ServiUus  Caepio. ■■mazried  2L?  M.  P< 


I 


Q.  Servilios  Servilia ;  married  1.  M.      Servilia ; 

Caepio,  Jonios  Brotos  [m.  2,  D.      married 

Tribw  MiL  Jonios  Silanns].  Locollna. 

I  B.  c.  72.  I 

7,  Livius  Drusus  Claudianoa.  M«  Jonios  BrotoSy  tyrannic 


M.Gato 
Utie. 


adopted  by  No.  6.? 


8.  M .  Lirios  Drusus  Libo,  Consul  b.  c.  15 ; 
adopted  by  No.  7  ? ;  married  Pompeia? 


r 


9.  livia  Drosina,  afterwards  named  Jnfia 
m.  1.  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  [2. 

I 


10.  L.  Scribonins  libo  DroiU% 
son  of  No.  8.  ? 


I 


11.  Nero  Clandios  Dmsns 
(senior),  afterwards  Drosos 
Gennanicos;  married  An- 
tonia,  minor. 

1^ 


1 i 

13.  Germanicos        14.  Livia;  16.  Ti.  CUmdios  Drnsos  Caesar 

Caesar ; married        m.  1.  C. Caesar;    (emperor  Claudius);  married 
Agrippina.  2.  No.  16.  1.  Urgolanilla. 

i  i 


I 

IXTnicriBMa* 

(empersr 

1.  Vifiaania 


);» 


16. 

nior); 

kavinga 
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17.  News 
m.  Julia, 
dan^ter 
of  No.  16 ; 
died  A-D.  30. 

18.  Dro- 
nu;  died 
▲.  D-SS. 


19.  Cainf  Cae- 
■ar  (emperor 
Caligula)  ; 
nu  3.Caesoni8. 


20.  Agrippi- 
na,  mother  of 
the  emperor 
NiRa 


21.  Dnuilla; 
m.l.Ii.CaMiiu, 
2.  M.Lepidiii; 
died  A.  D.  38. 


Julia" 


1 


22.  Julia  LiTiUa. 
■22.  Thiee  other 
children ;    died 
young. 


23.  brufus; 
died  A.  D. 
20. 

24.  dandia. 


25.  Julia  Dnuilla ;  died  a.  d.  41. 
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26.  D.  Dnuui,  Coniul  fuffiBctus  n.  c.  137.  ?    (Dig;  1.  tit  18.  §.  2.) 

27.  C  Dnuni,  hutorian.    (Suet  AugutUttj  94.) 


1.  M.  Lnnus  Drusus,  the  fiither,  natural  or 
adoptive,  of  No.  2.    (FasL  Ccqait.) 

2.  M.  Livius  M.  F.  Drusus  Abmqjanus,  the 
fether  of  No.  3.  {FatU  CcqnL)  Some  modem 
writers  call  him  Mamiliannt  instead  of  Aemilianus, 
for  transcriber!  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  correct 
reading  of  the  Capitoline  marbles,  which  are  broken 
into  three  fragments  in  the  place  where  his  name 
is  mentioned  under  the  year  of  his  son*s  consul- 
ship. (Compare  the  reepectiTe  Fasti  of  Marliani, 
the  &bricator  Ooltsius,  Sigonius,  and  Pinmesi, 
ad  A.  u.  a  606.) 

3.  C.  Livius  M.  ABMILL4NI  F.  M.  N.  Drusus, 
was  consul  in  b.  c.  147  with  P.  Cornelius  Sdpio 
AJ&icanos.  Of  his  finther  nothing  u  known,  but  it 
may  be  iniened  with  much  probability  that  M. 
Drusns  AemUianns  belonged  to  the  Aemilia  gens, 
and  was  adopted  by  some  M.  Lirins  Drusus.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  M.  Idrius  Drusus,  the 
grandfather,  had  by  diffsrent  wives  two  sons 
named  Marcus,  and  that  one  of  them  was  the  son 
of  Aemilia,  and  was  cdSed,  from  his  mother,  Aemi- 
lianus.     (DioL  ofAnL  p.  641,  t.  «.  Nomem) 

There  was  a  Rinnan  jurist,  named  C.  Livius 
Drusus,  who  has,  by  many  writers,  been  identified 
with  the  subject  of  the  present  article.    Cicero 
{Tkse,  Qu,  V.  38)  mentions  Drusus  the  jurist  be- 
fore mentioning  Cn.  Aufidius,  and  speaks  of  Drusus 
as  from  tradition  (aecepimusjy  whereas  he  remem- 
bered having  seen  Aufidius.    The  jurist  Drusus, 
in  his  old  age,  when  deprived  of  sight,  continued 
to  give  advice  to  the  crowds  who  used  to  throng 
his  hoose  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  him.  Hence 
it  has  been  rather  hiutily  inferred,  tlmt  Drusus  the 
iurist  was  anterior  to  Aufidius,  and  was  never 
leen  by  Cicero,  and  could  not  have  been  the  son  of 
:he  Drusus  who  was  consul  in  b.  a  147.    Others 
ire  disposed  to  identify  the  jurist  with  the  son, 
So.  5,  and  there  is  certainly  no  absurdity  in  sup* 
MMing  the  son  of  one  who  was  consul  in  b.  c.  1 47 
o  have  died  at  an  advanced  age  before  Cicero  (bom 
I.  c.  106)  happened  to  meet  him,  or  was  old 
nougb  to  remember  him.    Seeing,  however,  that 
Cicero  was  an  active  and  inquisitive  student  at 
6,  and  considering  the  inferences  as  to  age  that 
my  be  collected  from  the  years  when  No.  4  and 
^o.  6,   the  brother  and  nephew  of  No.  5,  held 
ffices,  the  argument  founded  upon  TuscQil  v.  38 
^ems  to  be  rather  in  fovour  of  identifying  the 
irist  with  our  present  No.  3 ;  but,  in  troth,  there 
re    not  sufficient  data  to  decide  the  question. 
Rutilius,   VUae  JOUmm  19 ;  Gu£L  Grotins,  is 
'tt  Jdarwnj  i.  4.  $  8.) 
The  jurist,  whether  fiuher  or  son,  composed 
oAb  of  great  use  to  studento  of  kw  (Val.  Max. 


viiL  7),  although  his  name  is  not  mentioned  by 
Pomponius  in  the  frasment  de  Origme  Jwis,  There 
is  a  passaffe  in  the  Digest  (19.  tit  1.  s.  37.  §  1)^ 
where  Celsus  cites  and  approves-  an  opinion,  in 
which  Sex.  Aelius  and  Dnisus  coincide,  to  the 
e£foct  that  the  seller  might  bring  an  equitable  ac- 
tion for  damages  (arU^ium)  against  the  buyer, 
to  recover  the  expenses  of  the  keep  of  a  sUve, 
whom  the  buyer,  without  due  cause,  had  refused  to 
accept.  (Maiansius,  ad  XXX  JCtos,  ii.  p.  35.) 
Priscian  {An  Oram,  lib.  viiL  p.  127,  ed.  Colon. 
1528)  attributes  to  Zmtw  the  sentence,  **  Impubea 
Ubripens  etss  non  potegt^  neque  tt$tte8iariV  It  is 
probable  that  the  jurist  Livius  Drusus  is  here 
meant,  not  only  frxnn  the  legal  character  of  the 
fragment,  but  because  Prisdan,  whenever  he  quotes 
Livius  Ajidronicus  or  th^  historian  Livy,  gives  a 
circumstantial  reference  to  the  particular  work. 
(Dirksen,  BruckstUcka  au$  ifen  Sduifim  der  Ro- 
mueim  JuristeHy  p.  45.) 

4.  M.  Livius  C.  f.  M.  Axmiliani  n.  Drusus, 
son  of  No.  3,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the  year 
&  a  122,  when  C.  Gracchus  was  tribune  for  the 
second  time.    The  senate,  ahirmed  at  the  progress 
of  Gracchus  in  the  &vour  of  the  people,  employed 
his  coUeague  Drusus,  who  was  noble,  well  educated, 
wealthy,    eloquent,  and  popuhr,  to  oppose  his 
measures  and  undermine  his  influence.    Against 
some  of  the  laws  proposed  by  Gracchus,  Drusus 
interposed  his  veto  without  assigning  any  reason. 
(Appian,  B.  C,  I  23.)    He  then  adopted  the  un- 
fiiir  and  crooked  policy  of  proposing  measures  like 
those  which  he  had  thwarted.    He  steered  by  the 
side  of  Gracchus,  merely  in  order  to  take  the  wind 
out  of  his  sails.    Dtusus  gave  to  the  senate  the 
credit  of  every  popular  law  which  he  proposed, 
and  gradually  impressed  the  populace  with  the  be- 
lief that  the  optimates  were  their  best  friends. 
The  success  of  this  system  earned  for  him  the 
designation  patromu   tetuUus.      (Suet.   TA,   3.) 
Drusus  was  able  to  do  with  applause  that  which 
Gracchus    could    not   attempt   without    censure. 
Gracchus  was  blamed  for  proposing  that  the  Latins 
should  have  frdl  rights  of  citisenship.    Drusus  was 
lauded  for  proposing  that  no  Latin  should  be  dis- 
honoured by  rods  even  in  time  of  actual  military 
service.    Gracchus,  in  his  agrarian  laws,  reserved 
a  rent  payable  into  the  public  treasury,  and  was 
traduced.     Iknsus  relieved  the  grants  of  publie 
land  from  all  payment,  and  was  held  up  as  a 
patriots    Gracchus  proposed  a  law  for  sending  out 
two  colonies,  and  named  among  the  founders  s<mie 
of  the  most  resectable  citizens.     He  was  abused 
as  a  popularity-hunter.    Drasus  introduced  a  law 
for  establiahing  no  fewer  than  twelve  colonies,  and 
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for  settling  3000  poor  dtizens  in  each.  He  wns 
applauded,  and  was  assisted  in  carrying  the  mea- 
sure. These  twelve  colonies  are  supposed  by 
Niebuhr  {HisL  qf  Rome^  it.  p.  349)  to  be  the 
same  with  those  mentioned  by  Cicero  (pro  Ca&' 
el'na,  35).  In  all  these  measnres,  the  conduct  of 
Drusns  was  seen  to  be  exempt  from  sordid  mo- 
tives of  gain.  He  took  bo  part  in  thd  foundation 
of  colonies,  reserved  no  portidns  of  land  to  himiieH^ 
and  left  to  others  the  management  of  business  in 
which  the  dubursement  of  money  was  concerned. 
Oracchus,  on  the  other  hand,  was  anxious  to  have 
the  handling  of  money,  and  got  himself  appointed 
one  of  the  founders  dT  an  SntMided  colony  at  Oar- 
thagb.  The  populace,  ever  suspicious  in  pecuniaiy 
mattera,  when  they  saw  this,  tnought  that  all  his 
fine  professions  were  pretexts  for  private  jobs. 
Besides,  Drusns  cleverly  took  advantage  of  his 
absence  to  wound  him  through  the  side  of  Fnlvins 
Flaccus.  Flacoos  was  hot-headed  and  indiacreet, 
and  Dmsus  contrived  to  throw  the  obloquy  of  his 
indiscretion  and  misconduct  upon  Qracchus.  Thus 
was  the  policy  of  the  senate  and  Dmsus  completely 
snccessfuL  Gracchus  was  outbidden  and  dis- 
credited, and  bis  power  was  for  ever  gone.  (Phtt 
a  Gracehuy  8--11;  Cic.  BnA.  ^  d$  Pm.  \y, 
24.) 

The  policy  and  legialation  of  Drusut  in  bit  tri- 
bunate bear  some  resemUance  to  those  of  hit  ton, 
who  was  killed  in  his  tribunate  31  years  aftn^ 
wards.  Hence  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  passages  in  the  dasaical  authors 
i«late  to  the  father  or  the  son,  and  in  some  cases  it 
is  probable  that  the  fother  and  the  son  have  been 
confounded  by  ancient  writers.  In  a  case  of  doubt 
the  presumption  is  that  the  son  [Na  6]  is  intended, 
since  his  tragical  death,  followed  dose  by  the  Marsic 
war,  has  rendered  the  vear  of  his  tribunate  a  con- 
Bpicuons  era  in  Roman  nistory. 

We  read  nothing  more  of  Dmsus,  untfl  he  ob- 
tained the  ooDsnUiip  in  b.  c.  112.  He  probabhy 
passed  through  ^e  regular  gradations  of  office  as 
aedile  and  praetor.  He  may  be  tiie  praetor 
urbaiins^  whose  dednon,  that  an  action  of  mandip 
tnm  lay  against  an  heir  as  such,  is  mentioned  od 
Herm,  ii.  13,  and  he  may  be  the  Dmsus  praetor, 
an  instance  of  whose  legal  astuteness  is  recorded  in 
a  letter  of  Cicero  to  Atticus  {vetua  iHmd  Drum 
pmetoriSf  &c  vii.  2) ;  but  we  should  rather  be  die- 
posed  to  refer  these  passages  to  some  member  of 
the  family  (perhaps  No.  2  or  No.  1),  who  attained 
the  preetonhip,  but  did  not  leadi  the  higher  office 
of  consul. 

Dmsus  obtained  Macedonia  as  his  province,  and 
proceeded  to  make  war  upon  tiie  Scordisci.  He 
was  so  successful  in  his  military  operations,  that 
he  not  only  repelled  the  incursions  of  this  cmd 
and  formidable  enemy  upon  the  Roman  territoiy 
in  Macedonia,  but  drove  them  out  of  part  of  their 
own  country,  and  even  forced  them  to  retire  from 
Thrace  tothe  further  or  Dacian  side  of  the  Danube. 
(Florus,  iii.  4.)  Upon  his  return,  he  was  wel- 
comed virith  high  honoun  (Liv.  IjriL  IxiiL),  and 
his  victory  was  recdved  with  the  wama  saUs&o- 
tion  from  its  following  dose  upon  the  severe  defeat 
of  C.  Cato  in  the  same  quarter.  (Dion  Cass.  Frag. 
Peire$c.  93,  ed.  Reimar,  i.  p.  40.)  It  is  very 
likely  that  he  obtained  a  tmnnph,  for  Suetonius 
{TSb:  3)  mentions  three  trinm^  of  the  Livia  gens, 
and  only  two  (of  Livius  Salmator)  are  podtivdy 
recorded.  There  is,  howeTei^  no  proof  itai  Drutos 


triumphed.  The  Faati  Trinmplhalea  ef  tSoi  vat 
are  wantii^,  and  Vaillant  {Nmm.  AmL  Fam,  Bam. 
iL  p.  52)  has  been  misled  into  the  qaotstisa  d  a 
conjectural  supplement  aa  an  aEUthoeity.  In  a  fss- 
e  in  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxiiL  50),  which  hae 
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relied  upon  as  proving  that  Dmsos  tnnnpned,  the 
words  trittmpkaUm  aemem  do  not  nfier  to  the 
Dmsus  mentioned  inmiediatdy  before. 

Plutardi  (^R^stf.  Rom,  vS.  p.  lid,  ed.  Bdske) 
mentions  a  Drusus  who  died  in  hia  office  of  censec, 
upon  which  his  coBevue,  AenriKas  Scam,  it- 
fosed  to  abdicate,  until  the  triboaes  of  the  ^ 
ordered  bim  to  be  taken  to  prisoiL  It  b  h^gUy 
probable  that  ov  Dmana  n  iateodod,  and  that  b 
censorship  foU  in  the  year  B^  c.  109,  wlna  ihe 
remains  of  the  Cq>itoliAe  mazblea  shew  that  mtd 
the  censors  died  duing  hia  lanftisliwj.  (A^ 
p.  237,  Basil.  1559.) 

5.  C.  LnricTB  C  p.  M.  Ammmjaw  n.  Daren, 
was  a  son  of  No.  3.  Pigfaias  {AMmaim^  m.  2t)i 
contrary  to  all  probability,  eonlbaDda  kia  wA 
Lirius  Drusus  Cbuadianoa,  the  gnaadbdba  d  Ti- 
berioe.  [See  Na  7.]  He  ^ipct»died  his  braiha; 
Na  4,  in  the  influence  of  hia  t-haiMter  ad 
the  weight  of  his  doqnence.  (Ci«.  Br^  ^) 
Some  have  supposed  him  to  be  the  jurist  C.  livisi 
Drusus,  referred  to  by  Cicero  (Trnm,  ^v.3S) 
and  ValeriaB  Maximus  (viii  7)y  hait  aee  N&l 
Diodoras  (ScripL  VeL  Nim,  OJL  wL  p.  115,  <d. 
Mai)  mentions  the  gnat  power  which  the  t«o 
Drusi  acquired  by  the  nobSity  of  tfai 
good  feeling,  and  their  oourteoue 
seems  to  Imve  been  thought,  that 
anything  they  liked,  for,  after  a 
been  puied,  some  one  wrote 
'«This  bw  binds  all  the  people 
DmsL^  It  is  feir  more  laktij  that  two 
than  that,  as  Mm  nppoeea,  a  fisther  aoid  sob  (i 
No.  4  and  No.  6)  should  be  thna refemtf  to; aai^ 
from  the  context,  we  doubt  not  tiiat  Nol  4  and  the 
proeent  No.  5,  caatemponriea  ef  the  Gwwhs  av 
designated. 

6.  M.  LinuB  M.  F.  C  N.  Dausua,  was  a  tm 
of  No.  4.  His  ambitious  temper  manifrsftrd  ilsif 
with  piecocions  activx^.  From  boyhood  he  nevw 
allowed  himself  a  holiday,  but,  bdbie  he  was  d 
an  age  to  iiesiiimi  the  to^  ririlia,  he 
the  ferum,  busied  himself  in  triala,  and 
exerted  his  influence  so  effiBctaally  with  the 
as  to  induce  them  to  give  eeoteoee  aecovdiog  to  his 
wish.  (Senec<i0  Arm  FiC  6.)  His  chaaeser  al 
morals  in  his  youth  were  pore  and  erveie  (CSc  di 
Of,  I  30),  but  a  self^affident  conceit  was  emm- 
cuons  in  his  actions.  When  quaestor  in  Ama,  fee 
would  not  wear  the  insignia  of  office  :  *^ae  ^i 
ipso  eeset  ms^nius.**  (AuieL  Vict,  de  Fir./&  «.) 
When  he  was  building  a  house  idoq  the  Pkisftsa 
mount,  the  architect  proposed  a  plan  to  pmud  ^ 
from  being  overiooked.  **No,^  said  he,  *^i 
construct  it  so  that  all  my  €^w-citii 
everything  I  do.**  This  house  ' 
history :  it  passed  from  Dmsus  into  the  fiMnAv  ^ 
Crassns,  andean  be  traced  successively  into  the  I 
of  Cicerot,  Censorinus,  and  Ratiliua  Stant—  (V». 
Patecc.  iL  15.)  Vdleina  Pateiculus  sli^tlj  £<■ 
from  Plutarch  (Rdp,  Germd,  /Vugttyto,  ix.  p^lft. 
ed.  Reiske)  in  relating  thia  anecdote,  and 
ply  to  the  architect  baa  been  erroneovsly  < 
to  an  imaginary  Julius  Drusas  PuhBcoh^  fr^  * 
felse  leading  in  Plutarch  of  *UA\mf  fer 
and  a  felae  transUrtioii  of  the  epithet  4 
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Drams  inherited  a  large  faftmie  firom  Ut  fiither, 
the  contul ;  bat,  in  order  to  obtain  political  in£a- 
ence,  be  was  profuse  and  extravagant  in  bis  ex- 
penditure. The  author  of  the  treatise  de  Vint 
lUustrilmtj  nsually  ascribed  to  Aorelius  Victor, 
says  that,  from  want  of  money,  he  sometimes 
stooped  to  anw(Vthy  practices^  Magulsa,  a  prince 
of  Mauretania,  bad  taken  refuge  in  Rome  from  the 
resentment  of  Boochus,  and  Drusns  was  indooed 
by  a  bribe  to  betray  him  to  the  king,  who  threw 
the  wretched  prince  to  an  elephant.  When  Ad- 
herbal,  son  of  ue  king  of  the  Nnmidians(Micipsa^ 
fled  to  Rome,  Drusus  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  his 
house,  hoping  that  his  iatiter  would  pay  a  ransom 
for  his  release.  These  two  statements  occur  in  no 
other  author,  and  the  second  is  scarcely  reconci- 
Uble  with  the  nanatiTe  of  Sallust,  The  same  au- 
thor states,  that  Drusns  was  aedile,  and  gave  mag- 
nificent games,  and  that  when  Remmius,  his  col- 
league in  thf  aedileship,  suggested  some  measure 
for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth,  he  asked 
sarcastically,  **•  What^s  our  commonwealth  to  you  ?** 
Pighius,  however  (Afmaies^  iiL  p.  82),  and  others, 
considering  that  M.  Drusus,  the  son,  died  in  his 
tribuneship— an  oflke  usuidly  held  before  that  of 
aedile — are  of  opinion,  that  Aurelius  Victor  has 
confounded  several  events  of  the  fiither*s  life  with 
those  of  the  son. 

It  appears  from  Cicero  (Brul,  62,  pro  Mil,  7), 
that  Ihiisus  was  the  uncle  of  Cato  of  Utica,  and 
the  great-uncle  of  Brutus.  These  rehitionships 
were  occasioned  by  successive  marriages  of  hb  sis- 
ter Livia.  We  agree  virith  Manutius  {ad  CSc  de 
Fin,  iiL  2)  in  thinking,  in  opposition  to  the  com- 
mon opinion,  that  she  was  finl  married  to  Q.  Ser- 
vilius  Caepio  [Cabpio,  No.  8;  p.  535,  a.],  whose 
daughter  was  the  mother  of  Brutus,  tiiat  she  was 
divorced  from  Caepio,  and  then  married  the  fiither 
of  Cato  of  Utica ;  for  Cato,  according  to  Plutarch 
(Oaio  Min,  1)  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  his 
uncle  Drunis  along  with  the  children  of  Livia  and 
Caepio,  who  was  then  living,  and  who  survived  Dru- 
sus. (Idv.  JE^  IxxiiL)  As  Cato  of  Utica  was  bom 
B.  c  95  (Plut.  Cb^  A/m.  2, 3, 73 ;  Liv.  ^  114; 
Sollust.  CaHL  54),  and  as  Drusus,  who  died  B.  c. 
91,  survived  his  sister,  we  must  suppose,  unless 
her  first  marriage  was  to  Caepio,  that  an  extra- 
ordinary combination  of  events  was  crowded  into 
the  years  b.  c.  95 — 91  :  viz.  1st  the  birth  of 
Cato;  2nd.  the  death  of  his  fiither;  3rd.  the  se- 
cond maniage  of  Livia ;  4th.  the  births  of  at  least 
three  children  by  her  second  husband;  5th.  her 
death;  6th.  the  rearing  of  her  children  in  the 
house  of  Drusus ;  7th.  the  death  of  Drusus. 

Q.  ServiUus  Caepio  was  the  rival  of  Drusus  in 
birUi,  fortone,  and  influence,  f  Flor.  iiL  17.)  Ori- 
gfinally  they  were  warm  friends.  As  Caepio  mar- 
ried Livia,  the  sister  of  Drusus,  so  Drusus  married 
Servilia,  the  sister  of  Caepio  {yd/tMV  iwaWayii^ 
Dion  Cass.  Frag.  Peirue,  110,  ed.  Reimar.  vol  L 
p.  45).  Dion  Cassius  may  be  understood  to  refer  to 
domestic  causes  of  quarrel ;  but,  according  to  Pliny, 
i  rupture  was  occasioned  between  them  firom  compe- 
tition in  bidding  for  a  ring  at  a  public  auction ; 
md  to  this  smaU  event  have  been  attributed  the 
itruggles  of  Drusus  for  pre-eminence,  and  ulti- 
mately the  kindling  of  the  social  war.  f  Plin.  H,  N, 
Kxxiii.  6.)  The  mutual  jealousy  of  tiie  brothers- 
in-Uw  proceeded  to  such  great  lengths,  that  on 
)ne  occasion  Drusus  declared  he  would  throw  Cae- 
pio down  the  Tarpeian  rock.  (Dc  Vir,  lU,  66.) 
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DrosDt  WW  early  aa  advocate  of  llii  party  of 
the  optimates.  \^en  Satnminus  was  lulled  in 
B.  &  100,  he  was  one  of  those  who  took  up  arpus 
for  the  safety  of  the  state  (Cic  pro  Babir,  Perd* 
reo,  7),  and  supported  the  eonsul  Marius,  who  was 
now,  &  onoe,  upon  the  side  of  the  senate,  (Liv. 
^riL  xix.)  In  the  dispute  between  the  senate 
and  the  equites  for  the  possession  of  the  judida, 
Caepio  took  the  part  of  tne  equites,  while  Drusus 
advocated  the  cause  of  the  senate  with  such  ear- 
nestness and  impetuosity,  that,  like  his  fiither,  he 
seems  to  have  been  termed  patrontu  aenatut,  (Ci& 
pro  MiL  7 ;  Died,  zxxvL  ft;  fin.  ed.  Bipont.  ju 
p.  480.)  The  equites  had  now,  by  a  lu  Sem- 
pronia  of  C  Gracchus,  enjoyed  the  jndida  firom  b.  a 
122,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  interval  during 
which  the  lex  Servilia  removed  the  exclusion  of  the 
senate  [see  p.  880,  a].  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Q.  Sernlius  Caepio  who  proposed  this  short- 
lived law  (repealed  by  another  lex  Servilia  of  Ser« 
vilins  Olanda)  was  perhaps  the  finther  of  Q.  Servi- 
Uus Caepio,  the  brotner^in-law  of  Drusus,  but  waa 
certainly  a  di£ferent  person  and  of  dififerent  politics. 
[See  p.  535,  a.]  The  equites  abused  tiieir  power, 
as  the  senate  had  done  before  them.  As  fiumerv 
of  the  public  revenues,  they  committed  peculation 
and  extortion  with  an  habitual  impunity,  which 
assumed  in  their  own  view  the  complexion  of  a 
right  When  accused,  they  were  tried  by  accom- 
plices and  partisans,  and  ^  it  must  be  a  hard  win- 
ter when  wolf  devours  woUL**  On  the  other  hand, 
in  prosecutions  against  senators  of  the  opposite 
foction,  the  equites  had  more  r^ard  to  political 
animosi^  than  to  justice.  Even  in  ordinarv  cases, 
where  party  feeling  was  not  concerned,  they  al- 
lowed toeir  judicial  votes  to  be  purchased  by  bri- 
bery and  corrupt  influence.  The  recent  unjust 
condemnation  of  Rutilius  Rufus  had  weakened  the 
senate  and  encouraged  the  violence  of  the  equites, 
when,  in  B.  c.  91,  Drusus  was  made  tribune  of  the 
plebs  in  the  consulate  of  L.  Marcins  Philippus  and 
Sex.  Julius  Caesar.  (Flor.  L  c) 

Under  the  plea  of  an  endeavour  to  strengthen 
the  party  of  the  senate,  Drusus  determined  to  gain 
over  the  plebs,  the  Latins,  and  the  Italic  sociL 
The  ardour  of  his  seal  was  increased  by  the  attack 
which  his  enemy  Caepio  directed  against  the  nobi- 
lity by  prosecuting  some  of  their  leaders.  From 
the  conflicting  statements  and  opposite  views  of 
Roman  writers  as  to  his  motives  and  conduct,  his 
character  is  in  some  respects  a  problem.  Even  party- 
spirit  wasat  fiuilt  in  estimating  aman  whose  measures 
were  regarded  as  revolutionary,  while  his  political 
sentiments  were  supposed  to  be  profoundly  aristo- 
cratic. VeDeius  Paterculus  (iL  13 ;  compare  what 
is  said  by  the  Pseudo-Sallust  in  Epitt,  2  wi  C,  Cae$. 
de  Rep,  Ord,)  applauds  him  for  the  tortuous  policy  of 
attempting  to  wheedle  the  mob,  by  minor  conces- 
sions to  their  demands,  into  a  surrender  of  impor- 
tant daims  to  the  optimates ;  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  (comp.  Flor.  iiL  18;  Liv.  EpU,  Ixx.  IxxL), 
that  he  cared  as  much  for  self  as  for  party — that 
personal  rivahries  mingled  with  honest  plans  for 
his  country^s  ffood  and  enlightened  views  above 
the  capacity  of  the  times — Uiat,  at  last,  he  was 
soured  by  disappointment  into  a  dangerous  conr 
spirator, — and  that  there  were  moments  when 
visions  of  sole  domination  floated,  however  indis- 
tinctly, before  hb  eyes.  He  was  eager  in  the  pur- 
suit of  popularity,  and  indefatigable  in  the  endea- 
vour to  gain  and  exercise  influence.    It  was  one 
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of  the  objects  of  his  restleiB  and  telf-fofficieiit  spi- 
rit to  become  the  arbiter  of  parties,  and  he  acted 
from  immediate  impulses,  without  considering  nicely 
the  result  of  his  conduct  Thoe  was  deep  mean- 
iif  in  (he  witticism  of  Gianias,  the  tmbUc  crier, 
who,  when  Drosos  saluted  him  in  the  ordinary 
phnue,  **  Quid  agis,  Orani  ?  ^  asked  in  reply, 
^Immo  Tero,  tu  Dnue,  quid  agis?**  (Ci&  pro 
Plane,  14.) 

To  concuiate  the  people,  Dmsns  renewed  seretsl 
of  the  propositions  and  imitated  the  meosores  of 
the  Gracchi  He  proposed  and  cairied  kwt  for 
the  distribution  of  com,  or  for  its  sale  at  a  low 
price,  and  for  the  assignation  of  public  land  {leffa 
fnmsmtanaey  a^rariae^  Liv.  E^  Izxi).  The  es- 
tablishment of  seTeral  colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicfly, 
which  had  long  been  Toted,  was  now  eflfected. 
(Appian,  de  BelL  Ch,  L  35.)  Nothing  could  sur- 
pass the  extravagance  of  the  largesses  to  which  he 
persuaded  the  senate  to  accede.  (Tac  Aim,  ilL  27.) 
He  declared  that  he  had  been  so  bountiful,  that 
nothing  was  left  to  be  given,  by  any  one  dse,  but 
air  and  dirt,  *^  coeium  aut  ooenum.**  (De  F&-.  lU, 
66 ;  Flor.  iii.  17.)  It  *was  probably  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  public  treasury  produced  by  such  lavish 
expenditure  that  induced  nim  to  debase  the  sil- 
ver coinage  by  the  alloy  of  one-eighth  part  of 
brass.  (Plin.  H,  N,  xzidu.  18.)  Presumptuous, 
arrogant,  and  rash,  he  assumed  a  station  to  which 
he  was  not  entitled  by  authori^  and  experience, 
notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  his  birth  and  the 
power  of  his  eloquence.  But  his  energy  went  fiir  (as 
energy  like  his  always  will  do)  in  silencing  oppo- 
sition, and  begetting  submission  to  his  will  Once, 
when  the  senate  invited  his  attendance  at  their 
place  of  meeting,  he  >sent  a  message  in  answer : 
**■  Let  them  come  to  me — to  the  Curia  Hostilia, 
near  the  Rostra,**  and  they  were  so  abject  as  to 
obey.  (VaL  Max.  ix.  5.  §  2 :  **  Cum  senatus  ad 
eum  misisset,  ut  in  Curiam  veniret.  *  Quare  non 
potius,*  inquit,  *  ipse  in  Hostiliam,  propinquam 
Rostris,  id  est,  ad  me  venit  ?**  This  passage  is 
remarkable  for  the  opposition  between  Curia  and 
Hostilia;  whereas  it  is  ordinarily  stated  that,  in 
dassical  writers.  Curia,  without  more,  denotes  the 
Curia  Hostilia.) 

Such  conduct  naturally  produced  a  reaction  of 
foeling  among  some  proud  men,  who  had  a  high 
sense  of  their  own  importance,  saw  the  false  posi- 
tion in  which  their  party  was  pbiced,  and  disliked 
pushing  effhmtery.  In  Cicero  (de  Orai,  iiL  1,  2) 
we  find  a  description  of  a  scene  fidl  of  turbulence 
and  indecorum,  where  Philippus,  the  consul,  in- 
veighs against  the  senate,  while  Drusus  and  the 
orator  Crassus  withstand  him  to  the  foce.  From 
the  known  politics  of  the  persons  concerned,  this 
scene  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  explain ;  but  we 
believe  that  it  occurred  at  a  period  in  the  career  of 
Drusus  when  he  had  not  yet  identified  himself 
with  the  formidable  cabals  of  the  Latins  and  Ita- 
lians, and  when,  in  spite  of  his  popular  measures, 
he  still  retained  the  confidence  of  the  senate,  from 
his  resutance  to  the  equites.  We  believe  that  the 
haughty  Philippus  upbraided  the  senate  for  their 
complaisance  to  Drusus  in  fiivouring  the  plebs,  and 
that  it  was  the  unmeasured  rebuke  of  the  aristocrat 
which  roused  the  esprit  de  corpt  of  the  senator 
Crassus.  We  know  from  other  sources  that  Phi- 
lippus opposed  the  passing  of  the  agrarian  laws  of 
Drusus,  and  interrupted  the  tribune  while  he  was 
haranguing  the  assembly ;  whereupon  Drusus  sent 
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one  of  hisdienta,  iiistead  of  the  ngnhr  vino,  n 
arrest  the  consul.  '  (VaL  Max.  ix.  5.  f  2 ;  Fins 
iii  17,  and  Anct.  de  Vir,  IIL  vary  s^tiy  bm, 
each  other  and  firam  Vderins  Msxiataa.)  Tkk 
order  was  executed  with  extfemc  videMe,  mA 
Philippus  was  collared  ao  tightly,  ibat  the  Used 
started  ftvai  his  nostrils;  upon  iHdcIi  Dtbhi, 
taunting  the  luxurious  epicaii«D  of  the  ca— J, 
cried  out,**  Psfaa!  it  is  only  the  gravy  of  thmhek* 
(Schottos,  €d  AwcL  de  Vir,  10,  66.) 

Having  thus  bought  over  the  people  (wbe  asi 
to  rise  a»d  shout  when  be  apoeand),  and  haria^ 
by  promising  to  procure  for  them  alT  the  r%hti  tf 
dtixenship,  induoed  tiie  Latmi  aad  ItaBc  sees  ts 
assist  him,  Drusus  was  able,  by  fone  and  iatiwi 
dation,  to  carry  through  his  luciaauiLa  uitjenu^i 
the  judida  (**  legem  judkuriam  perimtitT  liv. 
JB^  IxxL).  Some  writer*,  fbOowb^  Liv.  EjpiL 
bud.,  speak  of  his  sharing  the  jndicia  between  Ae 
senate  and  the  equites ;  hot  his  mtentiutt  seeas  Is 
have  been  entirely  to  transfer  the  judida  to  te 
senate ;  for,  without  any  podtivB  ^wihwaw  cf  Ae 
equites  and  lower  orders,  as  long  aa  aenatws  vcse 
eligible,  it  is  probable  that  no  names  bat  ihoK  tf 
senaton  would  be  placed  by  ^e  (OBetatt  ^oa  the 
lista  of  judices.  (Pochta,  luttitmlitmiu,  I  g  7L1 
We  accept  the  circumstantial  atatement  «f  Apfsa 
(B,  C,  i.  36X  according  to  which  the  law  of  Dns 
provided  that  the  senate,  now  icdnoad  hthw  the 
regular  number  of  300,  should  be  leuifomd  by 
the  introduction  of  an  equal  mnnber  of  new  sks- 
ben  selected  from  the  most  diatingnalied  if  tkr 
equites ;  and  enacted  that  the  siinati ,  thai  dodbfcd 
in  number,  should  possess  the  jndicB.  TW  kv 
seons  to  have  been  sil^it  as  to  any 
sion  of  the  equites;  but  it  might  be  impSed 
ito  language  that  such  exdnnan  was  oantanhttd* 
and,  so  for  as  ita  podtive  enactment  nJuiuftothr 
new  members,  they  were  entitled  to  be  placed  m 
the  list  of  judices,  qua  senators,  not  9*0  eqdssk 
Nor  was  there  any  prospectiw  legnlatiaa  fiv  np- 
plying  from  the  equestrian  order  vacancies  k  tW 
judicial  lists.  To  thia  part  of  the  law  w»  adM 
a  second  part,  appointing  a  iisiiiiMasiim  of  m^parj 


into  the  bribery  and  coimption  which  the 
had  practised  while  in  exdudve  pnssfinfi  sf  the 
judicia.   (Appian,  Le,;  compare  Ci&  pn 
Pott,  7,  pro  Ctuent,  56.) 

After  Drusus  had  so  for  socoeeded,  the 
set  in  ra{udly  and  strongly.  The 
wero  usually  led  as  much  1^  ^'^^''P^  **  ^ 
tion,  required  to  be  managed  with  pecai 
and  delicacy;  but  Drusus  had  a  roogh  way  if 
gomg  to  woriL,  which,  even  in  the  moment  of  sas- 
oess,  set  in  array  against  him  the  vanity  aad  |n- 
judices  of  public  men ;  and  in  his  nil  ami  is  thea 
selves  there  appeared  to  be  a  nodes  of  trimmm^ 
which,  while  it  seemed  intended  to  displrsf  asas, 
was  ultimately  found  to  be  nnsatisfaftocy  ts  sfi. 
It  maybe  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  di^glii  siiiiAd 
desire  to  do  equal  justice  to  aD,  and  to  iiwidy 
abuses  wherever  they  might  luik,  cardess  of  the 
ofience  which  his  reforms  might  give ;  hat  cvca 
his  panegyristo  among  the  andents  do  not  view 
his  character  in  this  light.  Whatever  else  wen 
his  motives  (and  we  bdieve  them  to  hare  bsm 
complex — muUa  varie  sio&Aater),  he  sfpesisd  v 
be  the  shtve  of  many  masters.  Mob-pc^whaiKy  a 
at  best  but  fleeting,  and  those  of  the  peopfe  «hs 
had  not  been  fovoured  vrith  the 
knds  were  discontented  at  the  lack  of  thdr 
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fbrtnnate  eompettton.  The  Roman  popnlaoe  hated 
the  fordgnen  who  were  itriTing  to  obtain  equal 
fiaochise  with  themaelTea.  The  great  body  of  the 
equitea,  who  were  rerf  numerouB,  felt  all  the  inTi- 
dknunefls  of  raising  a  select  few  to  the  rank  of 
•enaton,  while  the  rest  would  not  only  saffisr  the 
mortification  of  ezdnsion,  bat  be  piacticallv  de> 
prived  of  that  profitable  share  which  they  had  pre- 
▼ioiulj  enjoyed  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
Bat  worse  than  all  was  the  apprehended  inquisi- 
tion into  their  past  misdeeds.  The  senators  viewed 
with  dislike  the  proposed  devation  to  their  own 
krel  of  nearly  300  equitea,  now  fer  below  them  in 
rank,  and  dreaded  the  addition  of  a  heterogeneous 
mass,  which  was  likely  to  harmoniie  badly  with 
the  anden^body.  Moreover,  they  now  suspected 
the  ambition  of  Drusus,  and  did  not  choose  to 
accept  the  transfer  of  the  judicia  at  his  hands. 
The  Latins  and  socii  demanded  of  him  with  stem 
importunity  the  price  of  their  recent  assistance ; 
and  their  murmnn  at  deUy  were  deepened  when 
they  saw  the  Roman  popdace  dividing  the  ager 
publicus,  and  depriving  them  of  those  possessions 
which  they  had  hitherto  occupied  bj  stealth  or 
force.  They  ef  en  began  to  tremble  ror  their  pri- 
vate property.  (Appian,  L  c;  Auct.  de  Vir,  JIL  66.) 

In  this  state  of  affiiirs,  the  united  dissatisfection 
of  all  parties  enabled  the  senate,  upon  the  proposi- 
tion of  Philippas,  who  was  augur  as  well  as  consul, 
to  undo,  by  a  few  short  lines,  what  had  lately 
been  done.  (Cic.  (is  Z;i^  iL  6,  12.)  The  senate 
BOW,  in  pursuance  of  that  anomalous  constitution 
whidi  practically  allowed  a  plurality  of  supreme 
legislative  powers,  voted  that  all  the  laws  of  Dru- 
ms, being  carried  against  the  auspices,  were  null 
snd  void  from  the  beginning.  **  Senatui  videtur, 
fd.  Drusi  Wibus  populum  non  teneri.**  (Cic  pro 
ConuL  fr.  u.  voL  iv.  p.  it  p.  449 ;  Asoonius,  m 
Vie,  pro  Corwd.  p.  68,  ed.  Orelli.)  The  lex  Cae- 
alia  Didia  required  that  a  law,  before  being  put  to 
iie  vote  in  the  oomitia,  should  be  promulffiited  for 
three  nundinae  (17  days),  and  directed  that  several 
Ustinct  clauses  should  not  be  put  to  the  vote  in  a 
amp.  If  we  may  trust  the  suspected  oration  p^ 
Oomo  (c.  16  and  c  20),  the  senate  resolved  that, 
Q  the  passing  of  the  laws  of  Drusus,  the  prorisions 
f  the  lex  CMcilia  Didia  had  not  been  observed. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  largesses  of 
om  and  land,  so  fer  as  they  had  been  earned  into 
ffect,  were  revdced ;  but  probably  the  establish- 
aent  of  colonies  was  stopped  in  its  progress,  and 
indoobtedly  the  lex  judidaria  was  completely  de> 
sated.  From  the  expressions  of  some  ancient 
uthora,  it  might  be  imagined  that  the  lex  judidar 
ia  had  never  been  earned ;  but  this  is  to  be  ex- 
lained  by  considering  that,  during  ita  short  appa- 
sDt  existence,  it  never  came  into  actual  operation, 
nd  that,  according  to  the  resolution  of  the  semtte, 
:  was  noil  ab  imtio  for  want  of  essential  pre-requi- 
ites  of  validity.  From  the  narrative  of  Velleius 
'ateivulas  (ii.  IS,  14)  and  Asconias  {L  c),  it 
light  be  inferred  (contrary  to  the  opinion  of  seve- 
tl  modem  schokrs),  that  it  was  w  the  U/eUme  of 
Emails  that  the  senate  dechired  his  Uws  null,  and 
le  fisct  ia  now  established  by  a  fragment  of  Dio- 
srus  Sicnlos  brought  to  light  by  Mai  (Sor^ot.  Vet, 
Tova  CoUsctio,  u,  p.  116);  from  which  we  learn 
lat  Dmaos  told  the  senate,  that  he  could  have 
revented  them  from  passing  their  resolutions,  had 
9  choaen  to  exert  his  power,  and  that  the  hour 
oald  come  when  they  would  roe  their  suicidal 
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act  As  to  the  piMise  order  of  these  ennta,  which 
took  pkce  within  the  period  of  a  few  months, 
we  are  in  want  of  detafled  information.  The  70th 
and  71st  books  of  Livy  are  unfortunately  lost,  and 
the  abbreviated  accounts  of  minor  histiraians  are 
not  always  easily  recondhible  with  each  other 
and  with  the  incidental  Dotioea  contained  in  other 
chwwical  anthwa. 

Drusus,  who  had  been  sincere  in  his  prcmiaes, 
felt  grievously  the  difficoHy  of  performing  them. 
Weariness  and  vexation  of  spirit  overtook  him. 
He  found  that,  with  all  his  followers,  he  had  noC 
one  true  friend.    He  repented  him  of  his  onquiet 
life,  and  longed  for  repose ;  but  it  was  too  kte  to 
retreat  The  monstrous  powers  that  he  had  broiuht 
into  life  urged  him  onward,  and  he  beeame  giddy 
with  the  proflpect  of  danger  and  confusion  that  ky 
before  him.  (Senec  de  Brev,  ViL  6.)    Then  came 
the  news  of  strange  portenta  and  fearfol  auguriea 
fitim  all  parU  of  Italy  to  perplex  and  confound  his 
superstitious  souL  (Oros.v.  18;  Obsequ.  114.  Her 
was  himself  an  augur  and  pontifex ;  pro  Domo,  46. 
Hence  the  expression  eodaiia  mem  in  the  mouth  of 
Cotta,  Cic  de  NaL  Dear,  iii.  82.)    Then  came  the 
exa^erating  thought  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  se« 
nate,  and  the  detennination  to  make  them  feel  the 
energy  which  they  had  slighted.    Thus  agitated 
by  uneasy  passions,  he  scrupled  not  to  meddle 
with  the  two-edged  weapons  of  intrisue,  seditioi^ 
and  conspiracy,  which  he  had  neither  roice  nor  skill 
to  wield.   He  was  like  the  Gracchi  with  their  lustre 
feded.  {Oraeehontmobtolettii tutor,,  AucLadHerm, 
iv.  34.)  He  adopted  the  fectious  practice  (of  which 
the  example  was  first  set  by  C.  Gracchus),  of  hold- 
ing separate  meetings  of  his  foUowen,  and  he 
made  distinctions  among  them  according  to  their 
supposed  fidelity.    One  he  would  admit  to  a  pri- 
vate interview,  another  he  would  invite  to  a  con- 
ference where  several  were  present,  and  there  were 
some  whom  he  did  not  ask  to  attend  except  on 
those  occaaions  when  all  his  adherents  were  sum- 
moned in  a  body.    In  furtherance  of  a  conunon 
object,  the  secret  conclave  plotted,  and  the  more 
general  assodation  woriced  and  organized,  while 
the  crowded  meeting  and  the  arm^  mob  intimi- 
dated by  the  demonstration  and  exerdse  of  phy- 
sical force.    (Senec  de  Ben^,  vi.  84 ;   Liv.  EpH, 
Ixxxi.)    In  Mai^s  extracts  from  Diodorus  (/.  c.)  is 
preserved  a  remarkable  oath  (unaccountably  headed 
o^of  ^lAlinrov),  by  which  members  of  the  associa- 
tion bound  themselves  together.    After  calling  by 
name  on  the  Roman  gods,  demigods,  and  heroes, 
the  oath  proceeds :  ^  I  swear  that  I  will  have  the 
same  friends  and  foes  with  Drusus ;  that  I  will 
spare  neither  substance,  nor  parent,  nor  child,  nor 
life  of  any,  so  it  be  not  for  the  good  of  Drusus  and 
of  those  who  have  taken  this  oath ;  that  if  I  be- 
come a  dtiaen  by  the  law  of  Drusus,  I  will  hold 
Rome  my  country,  and  Drosus  my  sreatest  bene- 
fector;  and  that  I  wiU  administer  this  oath  to  as 
many  more  as  I  be  able    So  may  weal  or  woe  be 
mine  as  I  keep  this  oath  or  not**    The  ferment 
soon  became  so  great,  that  the  public  peace  was 
more  than  threatened.    Standards  and  eagles  were 
seen  in  the  streets,  and  Rome  was  like  a  battle- 
field, in  which  the  contending  armies  were  en- 
camped. (Floras, /.  0.) 

Tlie  end  could  not  much  bnger  be  postponed. 
At  a  public  assembly  of  the  tribes,  when  the  impa- 
tience and  disappomtment  of  the  multitude  were 
fondly  expcesaed,  Drusus  was  seised  with  a  feint- 
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in^  fit,  and  carried  home  appaiendy  lifelen. '  Some 
■ud  that  his  illneu  waa  a  pretence  to  gain  time. 
tt  did  in  fitct  give  him  a  brief  reepite,  and  public 
praven  for  his  recorery  were  pot  np  throi^^out 
Italy.  Some  said,  that  the  fit  was  occasioned  by 
an  orerdose  of  goatVblood«  which  he  had  swal- 
lowed,  in  order,  by  his  pale  coontenance,  to  accre- 
dit a  report  that  Caepio  had  attempted  to  poison 
)iim.  Feyerish  anxiety,  coupled  with  great  mental 
and  bodily  exertion,  had  probably  brought  on  a 
return  of  his  old  disorder,  epOepsy,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  been  cored  by  a  Toyage  he  once 
made  to  Anticyia,  fiir.the  purpose  of  taking  helle- 
bore upon  the  spot  where  it  grew.  (De  Vir,  IlL  66; 
Plin.  H,  N,  zxTiiL  41,  xxv.  21 ;  Cell  xvii.  15.) 

Afhirs  now  approached  a  crisis.  The  social 
war  was  mani£estly  bursting  into  flame ;  and  the 
consuls,  looking  upon  Drusus  asa  chief  conspiiatm:, 
letoWed  to  meet  his  plots  by  counterplots.  He 
knew  his  danger,  and,  wheoeYer  he  went  into  the 
city,  kept  a  strong  body-guard  of  attendants  doae  to 
his  person.  The  accounts  of  his  death  vary  in  seversl 
particuhin.  Appian  says,  that  the  eonrals  iuTited 
a  party  of  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  into  the  dty  to 
wayli^  him  under  pretence  of  urging  their  dms 
to  dtiaenship;  that  he  became  afrud  to  appear 
abroad,  and  reoeiTed  his  parti  lans  in  a  dark  pae- 
sage  in  his  house ;  and  that,  one  erening  at  dusk, 
when  dismissing  the  crowds  who  attraded,  he 
soddenly  cried  out  that  he  was  wounded,  and  fell 
to  the  ground  with  a  kather-cutter^s  knife  sticking 
in  his  groin.  The  writer  de  Ftru  lUtutribut  re- 
lates that,  at  a  meetins  on  the  Alban  mount,  the 
Latins  conspired  to  kill  Phiiippus;  that  Drusus, 
though  he  warned  Phiiippus  to  beware,  was  ac- 
cused in  the  senate  of  {dotting  against  the  consults 
life ;  and  that  he  waa  stabbttl  upon  entering  his 
house  on  his  return  from,  the  Capitol.  (Coi^iaie 
also  VelL  Paterc  iL  14.) 

Assassinated  as  he  waa  in  his  own  hall,  the 
image  of  his  fiuher  was  sprinkled  with  his  blood ; 
and,  while  he  was  dying,  he  turned  to  thoae  who 
surrounded  him,  and  asked,  with  duuacteristic 
arrogsnce,  based  perhi^a  upon  conscioos  hones^ 
of  purpose,  **  Friends  and  neighbours,  when  wiU 
the  commonwealth  have  a  dtiaen  like  me  again  ?** 
Though  he  waa  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  manhood, 
no  one  considered  hif  death  premature.  It  was 
even  rumoured  that,  to  escape  from  inextricable 
embanassments,  he  had  died  by  his  own  hand. 
The  assassin  was  never  discovered,  and  no  attempts 
were  made  to  discover  him.  Caepio  and  Phiiippus 
(Ampelius,  26)  were  both  suspected  of  having 
suborned  the  crime;  and  when  Cicero  {de NaL 
JMor,  iii.  33)  accuses  Q.  Varius  of  the  murder,  he 
probably  does  not  mean  that  it  was  the  very  hand 
of  Varius  which  perpetrated  the  act. 

Cornelia,  the  mother  of  Drusus,  a  matron  worthy 
of  her  illustrious  name,  waa  present  at  the  death- 
scene,  and  bore  her  caliimity — a  calamity  the  more 
bitter  because  unsweetened  by  vengeance — ^with 
the  same  high  spirit,  says  Seneca  {Com,  ad  Man, 
J  6),  with  which  her  son  had  carried  his  lawn 

AiVer  the  fell  of  Drusus,  his  political  opponenta 
treated  his  death  as  a  just  retribution  for  his  inju- 
ries to  the  statew  This  sentiment  breathes  through 
a  fragment  of  a  speech  of  C  Carbo,  the  younger 
(delivered  b.  c.  90),  which  has  been  celebrated  by 
Cicero  (Orator,  63)  for  the  peculiarity  of  its  tro- 
chaic rythm  :  ^  O  Mane  Dnue  (jM^rwn  oppetto), 
iff  diotre  toUbat  tacntm  esse  rtmpMicam :  qmrnm- 


qtu  mm  vielmvmmit  ab  ommAm  mm  ti 
mdaUaa.  Patri§  didmm  wapiaa  tamaitat  /Si 
pnbaviLr  (Niebuhr,  HiMtoiy  «^  Jiomm,  voL  iv.  Lec- 
ture xxzii. ;  Bayle,  DieL,  $.  v.  Drmma;  De  nniis. 
Vie  du  Conmd  Pkiiippe  in  Mhmokm  d»  tAatiima 
dm  Iiuer^tiiomst  xxvtL  p.  406.) 

7.  Livnxs  Datrsua  Claudiajrtb,  the  feiher  «f 
Liria,  who  was  the  mother  ei  tkt  mmfftim.  Tibe- 
rius. He  was  one  of  the  gens  Claadia,  aai  «es 
adopted  by  a  LiTius  Drusua.  (SoeC  TSL  3 ;  VdL 
Paterc.  iL  75.)  It  waa  throng  thk  adoptiw  ti^ 
the  Drusi  became  connected  with  Use 
fiunily.  Pighins(.^Miafet,iii.p.21),by 
sight  which  is  repugnant  to  dates  and  the 
Uws  of  human  mortality,  makes  hiai  iJkm  atliprii 
SOD  of  No.  3,  and  confounds  him  witli  No.  S,  aaii 
in  this  errors  haa  been  followed  by  Vaikai. 
(Mm.  AwL  Fam,  Bom.  u.  5L)  Then  ia  ao  svib 
inconsistcpcyinthe  supposition  that  he  waa  adipiii 
by  No.  7,  who  is  spoken  of  bj  Soetanns  ae  if  he 
were  an  ancestor  of  Tiberius.  ( Aug^iistims,  Fmm. 
iZow.  (I«dm)  p.  77 ;  Fabretti, /mct.  c€,N«lS8L) 
The  £ither  of  Livia,  after  the  death  of  Cmm^ 
espoused  the  cause  of  Bratas  and  GaasBBB,  ad, 
after  the  battle  of  Phflippi,  beiag*  praecribcd  by 
the  CQUiQerors,  he  followed  the  exanpie  ef  eikn 
of  hia  own  party,  and  kiDcd  himaflf  ia  Us 
tent  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  44 ;  VdL  PktcR.  E  71.) 
It  is  likely  that  he  is  the  Drosos  who,  ai  a.  c  iX 
encouraged  Dedmus  Brutus  in  the  Tuia  hope  ihii 
the  fourth  legion  and  the  legion  of  Maca,  wbiek 
had  fought  unler  Caesar,  would  go  over  to  the  ait 
of  bis  nuuderen.    (Cic  ad  /^Vsm.  zL  IflL  f  2.) 

In  other  parts  of  the  ooneapoadcaee  of  Oaaa> 
the  name  Dmsua  oecara  serenl  tira,  aad  da 
person  intended  may  be,  as  Manactiaa  imjri^"^, 
identical  with  the  father  of  Li^ia.  IaB.c59,il 
seems  that  a  IncratiTe  legatioo  waa  iateaded  6r  a 
Drusus,  who  is  called,  pcrhape  in  aHaaisa  te  soae 
discreditable  occurrence,  the  I^sawiaB.  (JdMU 
ii  7.  $  3.)  A  Drusus,  in  b.  c.  54^  waa  aceased  Ij 
Lucretius  of  praavarioaHOf  «  compi 
betaying  a  cause  which  he  had 
pfoeecute.  Cioeco  defended  Dntaas,  and  he  was 
acquitted  by  a  majority  of  foax.  The 
aerarii  aaved  him,  though  the  greater  part 
senators  and  equites  were  against  him;  for 
by  the  lex  Fufia  each  of  the  three  « 
Toted  separately,  it  was  the  aaaiority  of 
Totes,  not  the  majority  of  m^joritiea,  that 
the  judgment.  (Ad  AU.  iv.  16.  ||  ^  >•  >h.  1^ 
§  9,  oi  Qa.  i^.  ii.  16.  §  3.  Aa  to  the  wm*t  d 
counting  voteo,  aee  Ascon.  as  CSo.  jw  M^  ^  51 
ed.  Orcfii)  In  &  a  50,  IL  Caehaa  Rate,  whs 
was  accused  of  an  offence  against  the 
law,  thinks  it  ridicnloos  that  Drasn 
probaUT  praetor,  should  be  appointed  to 
the  triaL  Upon  this  ground  it  haa  baea 
that  there  waa  some  stigma  «f  iaipaiity  apaa  At 
character  of  Druana.  (^d/W.  Tin.  12.  $  3,  14^ 
§  4.)  He  poaseaaed  gardeaa,  which  Gmam  eat 
very  anxious  to  poichaaa.  (Ad  AiL  at.  2L 1 2» 
22.  $  3,  23.  $  3,  xiii.  26.  t  1.) 

8.  M.  Linua   Daoaus  laao    waa 
aedOe  about  b.c28,  shortly  belbee  the 
of  the  Pantheon,  and  may  be  the 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  1&.  uU)  m 
having  given  gamea  at  Room  vrhen  the  thaaiBr  ^ 
corerdl  by  Valerius,  the  architect  of  OatiaM.   Be 
was  consul  in  B.C  15.     As  hia  n 
was  oiiginaliy  a  Scnbonitta  Libo^  and  aoK 
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by  a  Litiof  Dmras.  Hence  he  h  Wippatefl  io 
haTe  been  adopted  by  laTios  Dnwiii  Clandianiu 
[No.  7]$  whoie  name,  date,  want  of  male  children, 
and  political  aaeodations  with  the  party  oppoted 
to  CaeMU',  fitTonr  the  oonjectnie.  He  is  alio  rap* 
poied  to  haTe  been  the  fioher  of  the  Ubo  DroMt, 
or  Brataa  Libo  [No.  10],  who  conspired  againtt 
Tiberius.  As  Pompey  the  Great  would  i^pear 
from  Tacitns  (Aim.  ii  27)  to  hare  been  the  pro- 
ams  of  the  conspirator,  Scribonia  his  amita,  and 
the  young  Caesars  (Cains  and  Lndns)  his  oonso- 
brini,  Drosns  Libo,  the  fiuher,  is  supposed  to  hate 
marriied  a  ^nrnddanghter  of  Pompey.  Still  there 
are  difficulties  in  the  pedigree,  which  haTe  per- 
plexed Lipsius,  OronoTins,  Ryckins,  and  other 
leamed  commentators  on  the  cited  passage  in 
TadtoiL  M.  de  U  Name  thinks  that  the  fiither 
was  a  younger  brother  of  Scribonia,  the  wife  of 
Augustus,  and  that  he  married  his  grandniece,  the 
daughter  of  Sextns  Pompeius.  According  to  this 
explanation,  he  was  about  26  years  younger  than 
lus  elder  brother,  L.  Scribonius  Libo,  who  was 
consul  B.  c.  34,  and  whose  daughter  was  married 
to  Sextus  Pompeius.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviil.  16 ; 
Appian,  B.  C  t.  139.) 

There  is  extant  a  nre  iilTer  eoin  of  M.  Dmsas 
Libo,  bearing  on  the  obTerse  a  naked  head,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  head  of  his  natural,  by 
others  of  his  adoptiTe,  fiUher.  On  the  reyerse  is  a 
aelU  carulis,  between  oomuoopiae  and  branches  of 
oliTe,  with  the  legend  M.  Lm  L.  F.  Drusos 
Libo,  headed  by  the  words  Ex.  S.C  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  letters  L.  F.  do  not  denote 
that  Lucius  was  the  praenomen  of  the  adoptiTe 
father.  (MorelL  Tkm.  Num,  ii.  p.  586  ;  Dm- 
mann^s  Rom.  It.  p.  591,  n.  63 ;  De  la  Nanae,  in 
Afemoirm  de  VAoadhnk  du  ImKriplkmii  xxxt. 
p.  600.) 

9.  LmA  Dbusilla.    [Livll] 

10.  L.  ScaiBONius  Libo  Dbusus,  or,  as  he 
is  called  by  Velleius  PMercuhia  (iL  180),  IhitTtus 
Libo,  is  supposed  to  haTe  been  the  son  of  No.  8, 
to  which  article  we  refisr  for  a  statement  of  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  commentators  in  attempt- 
ing to  explain  his  fiunily  connexions.     Firmius 
Catus,  a  senator,  in  a.  d.  16,  tddnff  adTantage  of 
the  fiicility  and  stupidity  of  his  £sposition,  his 
taste  for  pleasure  and  expense,  and  his  fiunily 
pride,  induced  him  to  seek  empire  with  its  atten- 
dant weahh,  and  to  consult  soothsayers  and  magi- 
cians as  to  his  chances  of  success.  He  was  betrayed 
by  Catus  through  Fhiocus  Vescdarius  to  the  em- 
peror Tiberius,  who  ncTertheless  made  him  praetor, 
smd  continued  to  receiTO  h^  at  table  without  any 
mark  of  suspicion  or  resentment.    At  length  he 
wras  openly  denounced   by  Fulcinius  Tno,  for 
baving  required  one  Junius  to  summon  shades 
Irom  the  infernal  regions.    Hereupon  he  stroTe  at 
first  to  excite  compassion  by  a  pende  of  grief^  ill- 
nesa,  and  suppllcatum.    As  if  be  were  too  unwell 
to  walk,  he  was  carried  in  a  woman^  litter  to  the 
senate  on  the  day  appointed  for  opening  the  prose- 
cntion,  and  stretched  his  suppliant  huids  to  the 
emperor,  who  receiTod   him  with  an  unmoTed 
countenance,  and,  in  statms  the  case  to  be  proTod 
against  him,  a£Eected  a  desire  neither  to  suppress 
nor  to  exaggerate  aught.    Finding  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  pardon,  he  put  an  ^nd  to  his  own  life, 
thoagh  his  annt  ScribotuaJiad  tried  in  Tain  to  dis- 
poade  him  from  thus  dobg  another's  work ;  but  he 
thought  that  to  keep  himself  alive  till  it  pleased 
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HberioB  t6  hare  Mm  dam  would  ather  be  doing 
another's  irork.  ETen,  after  his  death,  the  prosecu- 
tion was  continued  by  the  emperor.  His  property 
was  forfeited  to  his  aocuserk  His  monory  was 
dishonoured,  and  public  rejeidngs  were  Toted  upon 
his  death.  Cn.  Lentulus  proposed  that  thenceforth 
no  Scribonius  should  assume  the  cognomen  Drusus. 
(Tac.  Aim,  ii.  27-~32;  Suet  TUk  25}  Dion  Cass. 
TiL15;  Senec  J^Mt  70.) 

11.  NxRO  CLAimivs  Drusvs  (commonly  called 
by  the  modems  Drusus  Senior,  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  nephew,  the  son  of  Tiberius),  had  origi- 
nally the  praenomen  Decimas,  whicn  was  after* 
wards  exchanged  for  Nero ;  and,  after  his  death, 
receiTed  the  honourable  agnomen  Oermanicus» 
whidi  is  appended  to  his  name  on  coins.  Henoe 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  confound  him  with 
the  celebrated  Oermanicus,  his  son.  His  parents 
were  LiTia  Drusilla  (afterwards  Julia  Augusta) 
and  Tiberius  (Claudius  Nero^  and  throng  Iwth  oC 
them  he  inherited  the  noble  Uood  of  tJb»  Claudii, 
who  had  nerer  yet  admitted  an  adepdoa  into  their 
gen&  From  the  adoption  of  his  maternal  gnnd- 
fether  [No.  7]  by  a  LiTius  Dnsus,  he  became 
legally  one  of  the  representatiTes  of  another  illus- 
trious race.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of  Tiberius 
Nero,  who  was  afterwards  emperor.  Augustus, 
huTing  fidlen  in  loTe  with  his  mother,  procured  a 
diToroe  between  her  and  her  husband,  and  married 
her  himselL  Drusus  was  bom  in  the  house  of 
Augustus  three  months  after  this  marriage,  in  ao. 
38,  and  a  suspicion  preTailed  that  Au^pustns  was 
more  than  a  step-fether.  Hence  the  satirical  Tsrse 
was  often  in  men'e  mouths, 

Tms  eihvxomri  md  rplpnim  waiB'm, 
Augustus  took  up  the  boy,  and  sent  him  to  Neva 
his  fother,  who  soon  after  died,  haripg  ai^ointed 
Augustus  guardian  to  Tiberius  and  Drusus.  (Dion 
Cass.  xlTiiL  44;  Veil  Fat  1162;  Snet^iy.62y 
CXamd,  1;  FndeatimB,  d$  SummIcmwo  Ltviae,) 

Drusus,  as  he  new  up,  was  more  liked  by  th« 
people  than  was  his  brother.  He  was  free  froas 
dark  resenre,  and  in  him  the  character  of  the 
Claudian  race  assumed  its  most  attractiTe,  aa  in 
Tiberius  its  most  odious,  type.  In  oTerything  ha 
did,  there  was  an  air  of  high  breeding,  and  the  no- 
ble courtesy  of  his  manners  was  set  off  by  singnlar 
beauty  of  person  and  dignity  of  forai.  He  pos- 
sessed in  a  nigh  degree  the  winning  quality  of  al- 
ways exhibitingtovnuds  his  friends  an  oTen  and  con- 
sistent  demeanour;  without  capricious  ahemationa 
of  fiuniliarity  and  distance,  and  he  seemed  adapted 
by  nature  to  sustain  the  character  of  a  prince  and 
statesman.  (Tac  Ann.  yi.  51 ;  VeU.  Pit  It.  97.) 
It  was  known  that  he  had  a  desire  to  see  the  com- 
monwealth restored,  and  the  people  cherished  the 
hope  that  he  would  live  to  giTO  them  back  their 
ancient  liberties.  (Suet  ClamL  1;  Tac  Ann.  1 33.) 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  his  brother,  in  which  he 
broached  the  notion  of  compelling  Augustas  to  re^ 
sisn  the  empire;  and  this  letter  was  betrayed  by 
Tiberius  to  Augustus  (Suet  Ttt.  50.)  Butnotwith- 
standing  this  indication  that  the  afiection  of  Tiben 
rius  was  either  a  hoUow  pretence,  or  yielded  tOr 
his  sense  of  duty  to  Augustus,  the  brothen  main^ 
tained  during  their  Utcs  an  appeannoe,  at  least, 
of  fraternal  tendemess,  which,  according  to  Vale- 
rius Maximus  (t.  5.  ^  3),  had  only  one  parallel — 
the  friendship  of  Castor  and  Pollux  I  In  the  do- 
mestic relations  of  life,  the  conduct  of  Drusus  waa 
ezempbry.    He  married  the  beantifBl  and  iUua- 
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trioat  Antonia,  a  daoghter — and,  aoccnding  to  the 
piepondenmce  of  authority  [Antonia,  No.  5],  the 
ffounger  daughter — of  M.  Antonius  the  triamTir  hj 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustas.  Their  mutual 
attachment  was  unusually  great,  and  the  unsullied 
fidelity  of  Drusus  to  the  marriage-bed  became  a 
theme  of  popular  admiration  and  applause  in  a 
profligate  age.  It  is  finely  referred  to  by  Pedo 
Albinoyanus  in  his  beautiful  poem  upon  the  death 
of  Drusus: 

Tn  conoessus  amor,  ta  solus  et  ultimas  illi, 
Tu  requies  fesso  grata  laboris  eras. 
He  must  have  been  young  when  he  married ;  for, 
though  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  had  seteral 
children  who  died  before  him,  besides  the  three, 
Germanicus,  Livia,  and  Claudius,  who  surrired 
their  fitther. 

He  began  public  life  eariy.  In  B.  a  19,  he  ob- 
tained permissioD,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  fill 
all  magistracies  five  years  before  the  regular  time. 
(Dion  Cass.  lir.  10.)  In  the  beginning  of  b.  c. 
16,  we  find  him  presiding  with  his  broUier  at  a 
slaidiatorial  show ;  and  when  Augnstus,  upon  his 
departure  for  Oaul,  took  Tiberius,  who  was  then 
praetor,  along  with  him,  Drusus  was  left  in  the  dty 
Co  dischaxge,  in  his  brother*s  place,  the  imoortant 
duties  of  that  office.  (Dion  Cass.  lir.  19.)  In 
the  following  year  he  was  made  quaestor,  and  sent 
against  the  Khaetians,  who  were  accused  of  having 
committed  demedations  upon  Roman  tnrellen  and 
allies  of  the  Romans.  The  mountainous  parts  of 
the  country  were  inhabited  by  banditti,  who  levied 
contributions  from  the  peaceful  cultivaton  of  the 
plains,  and  plundered  lUl  who  did  not  purchase 
freedom  from  attack  by  special  agreement  Every 
chance  male  who  fell  into  their  hands  was  mur- 
dered. Drusus  attacked  and  routed  them  near  the 
Tridentine  Alps,  as  they  were  about  to  make  a 
foray  into  Italy.  His  victory  was  not  decisive, 
but  he  obtained  praetorian  honoon  as  his  reward. 
The  Rhaetians,  after  being  repulsed  ftom  Italy, 
continued  to  infest  the  fiontier  of  OauL  Tiberius 
was  then  despatched  to  join  Drnsas,  and  the  bro- 
then  jointly  defeated  some  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Rhaeti  and  Vindelid,  while  others  submitted  with- 
out resistance.  A  tribute  was  imposed  upon  the 
country.  The  greater  part  of  the  population  was 
carried  ofl^  while  enougn  were  left  to  till  the  soil 
without  bring  able  to  rebeL  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  22  ; 
Stnb.  iv.  fin. ;  Floras,  iv.  12.)  These  exploits  of 
the  young  step-sons  of  Augustus  are  the  tneme  of 
a  mrited  ode  of  Horace.  (Cbrm.  iv.  4,  ib.  14.) 

On  the  return  of  Augustus  to  Rome  fimn  Oaul, 
in  a  c.  18,  Drusus  was  sent  into  that  province, 
which  had  been  driven  into  revolt  by  the  exaction 
of  the  Roman  governor,  Licinius,  who,  in  order  to 
increase  the  amount  of  the  monthly  tribute,  had 
divided  the  year  into  fourteen  months.  Drusus 
made  a  new  assessment  of  property  for  the  purpose 
of  taxation,  and  in  b.  c.  12  qudled  the  tumults 
which  had  been  occasioned  by  his  financial  mea- 
sures. (Liv.  EpU,  cxxxvL  cxxxvii.)  The  Sicambri 
and  their  allies,  under  pretence  of  attending  an 
annual  festival  held  at  Lyons  at  the  altar  of  Au- 
gustus, had  fomented  the  disafiection  of  the  Gallic 
chieftainB.  In  the  tumults  whidi  ensued,  their 
troops  had  crossed  the  Rhine.  Drusus  now  drove 
them  back  into  the  Batavian  ishmd,  and  pursued 
them  in  their  own  territory,  Uying  waste  the 
greater  part  of  their  countiy.  He  then  followed 
the  course  of  the  Rhine,  sailed  to  the  ocean,  sub- 
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dtied  the  Frtaiaoa,  laid  upon  them  a  nedente  tri- 
bute of  beevee-hidea,  and  pa  seed  by  shaDowi  BtoAs 
territory  of  the  Chaoci,  when  hb  veestls  gw— fed 
upon  the  ebbing  of  the  tide.  From  this  dai^  bs 
was  rescued  by  the  friendly  i-rttaitm  of  the  Fri- 
sians. Winter  now  appcoached.  He  letaned  ts 
Rome,  and  in  &  c  11  was  made  pnetor 

Drusus  waa  the  first  Roman  geoetal  whe_ 
trated  to  the  German  ocean.  It  is  probafaie'  Aat 
he  united  the  military  design  of  reoofmoitcri^  the 
coast  with  the  ^irit  of  adventmc  aad 
discovery.  (Tac  Oem,  84.)  From  the 
character  of  the  tribea  he  ssbdned,  it  u  set 
to  fix  their  locality  with  preciaioa ;  and  the  £ft> 
culty  of  geoeraphical  exactneea  ia  iniriiiiil  by  the 
alterations  whitb.  time  and  the  elementa  have  mmit 
in  the  fiioe  of  the  country.  Mannett  aad  e^eo 
identify  the  DoUart  with  the  place  when  Ae  fiset 
of  Drusus  went  ashore ;  bat  the  DoQart  fint  a*- 
somed  its  present  fi>rm  in  ▲.o.  1277;  aad  W2h^ 

TmOteUamC)  makes  the  Jahde^  w  cat  ward  if  the 
month  of  the  Weser,  the  acene  of  tkia 
tuie.    It  is  by  no  means  certain  by  what 
Drusus  reached  the  ocean,  althoogh  it  is  the  geae* 
ral  opinion  that  he  had  already  cooatraded  a  caasl 
uniting  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Rhine  with  lib 
Yssel,  and  so  had  opened  hima^y  «  «^  Vy  the 
Zuydersee.    This  opinioo  ia  ooofiroMd  by  a  pw> 
sage  in  Tadtus  (Awm.  ii  8),  wfaete  OefaaaicaB, 
upon  entering  the  Fossa  Dx«aiaiia,  pny»  6r  lb 
protection  of  his  fiuher,  who  had  go*e  the  wb» 
way  before  him,  and  then  sails  by  the  Zoydnee 
(Lacus  Flevus)  to  the  ocean,  up  to  the  mamk  d 
Uie  Ems  (Amisia).    To  this  expeditiMi  ef  Drvas 
may  perhaps  be  referred  the  naval  battle  ia  the 
Ems  mentioned  by  Stcabo  (yiL  ■■■£.),  m  wksch  the 
firucteri  were  defeated,  and   iht  aal^i^ttim  of 
the  ishmds  on  the  coast,    e^MciaDy   ByRbaaas 
(Borinnn).     (Strab.  vii  84;  Plin.  it  S\  it,  11) 
Ferdinand  Wachter  (Erach  md  Orab^'k  finf- 
dofHidiAt  t.  V.    I>rmtm\    thinka,  that  the  anal 
of  Drusus  must  have  been  too  great  *a  a«k  te 
be  completed  at  so  eariy  a  period,  and  that  D»- 
sus  could  not  have  had  time  to  ma  ap  the  Emt 
He  supposes,  that  Dnuns  aailed  ta  the  eesm 
by  one  of  the  natural  channeb  of  the  tmB»  m^ 
that  the  inconvenience  he  expencBced  aad  ^ 
geographical  knowledge  he  gained  led  \am  te  a«i 
himself  of  the  capabflities  afforded  by  the  Lam 
Flevus  for  a  safer  junction  with  the  aceaa;  Aa 
his  woriu  on  the  Rhine  were  pcohably  begaa  a 
this  campaign,  and  were  not  finiihid  aatil  ■■• 
yean  afterwards.     The  precise  natase  sf  ihm 
worics  cannot  now  be  detennined.     TWy  app^ 
to  have  consisted  not  only  of  a  canal  (/»«)«  hit 
of  a  dyke  or  mound  (oji^er*  aiofea)  across  ^" 
Suetonius  seems  to  use  even  the  watd 
the  sense  of  a  mound,  not  a  canaL  ^ 
fimmu  novi  et  immrnsi  c^)eris  ciedt, 
adhuc  Drusinae  voeantor.**    (GSsa^  L) 
{Aim,  xiil  58)  says,  that  PaaUinas 
A.  D.  58,  comjdeted  the  aggtr  eoe 
which  had  been  begun  by  Drasos  sixty-thase ; 
before ;  and  afterwards  relates  that  Ciyflisi  bf  i 
Btroying  the  vMie$  fbnned  by  Dtasua,  aflowd 
waten  of  the  Rhine  to  rush  down  aad  ii 
sideofGauLf^nfl.v.19.)   The  moa 
nion  seems  to  be,  that  Diiisas  dog  a 
Rhine  near  Axnheim  to  the  TsmI, 
(which  bean  a  tace  oC  hia  name),  and  thsK  hti** 
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widened  the  bed  of  the  narrow  outlet  which  at 
that  time  connected  the  Lacus  Flevus  with  the 
ocean.  These  were  hi*  fomxt.  With  regard  to 
his  aggtfr  or  meln^  it  is  auppoaed  that  he  partly 
dammed  up  the  eonth-westem  arm  of  the  Rhine 
(the  VahaUs  or  Waal),  in  order  to  allow  more 
water  to  flow  into  the  north-eastern  arm,  upon 
which  his  canal  was  situated.  But  this  hypothesis 
as  to  the  situation  of  the  dyke  ia  very  doubtful 
Some  modem  authors  hold  that  the  Yssel  ran  into 
the  Rhme,  and  did  not  run  into  the  Zuydersee, 
and  that  the  chief  work  of  Drusus  consisted  in 
connecting  the  Yssel  with  a  river  ^t  ran  from 
Zutphen  into  the  Zuydersee. 

He  did  not  tarry  bug  at  Rome.  On  the  com- 
mencement of  Sluing  he  returned  to  Germany, 
subdued  the  Usipetea,  built  a  bridge  over  the 
Lippe,  invaded  the  country  of  the  Sicambri,  and 
passed  on  through  the  territory  of  the  Cherusci  as 
^v  as  the  Visurgis  (Weser).  This  he  was  able  to 
effect  from  meeting  with  no  opposition  from  the 
Sicambri,  who  were  engaged  with  all  their  forces 
in  fighting  against  the  ChattL  He  would  have 
gone  on  to  cross  the  Weser  had  he  not  been  deterred 
(such  were  the  ostensible  reasons)  by  scarcity  of 
provisions,  the  approach  of  winter,  and  the  evO 
omen  of  a  swarm  of  bees  which  settled  upon  the 
lances  in  front  of  the  tent  of  the  praefectus  castro- 
rum.  (JuL  Obsequens,  i  132.)  Ptolemy  (ii  11) 
mentions  the  rpiwoM  Apa6<nu^  which,  to  judge 
&om  the  longitude  and  latitude  he  aisigni  to 
them  rvia.  long.  33".  i&\  lat.  52°.  45'.),  were 
probably  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  army 
reached  the  Weser.  No  doubt  Drusoi  found  it 
;>rudent  to  retreat  In  retiring,  he  was  often  in 
langer  from  the  stratagema  of  the  enemy,  and 
mce  waa  nearly  shut  up  in  a  dangerous  pass  near 
Irbalo,  and  narrowly  escaped  perishing  with  his 
vhole  army.  But  the  careless  bravery  of  the 
Germans  saved  him.  His  enemies  had  already  by 
inticipation  divided  the  spoiL  The  Cheruad  chose 
he  banes,  the  Suevi  the  gold  and  silver,  and  the 
ticambri  the  prisoner!.  Thinking  that  the  Romans 
rere  as  good  as  taken,  after  immolating  twenty 
lomaii  centurions  as  a  preparatory  sacrinoe,  they 
uahed  on  without  order,  imd  were  repulsed.  It 
ras  now  thev,  and  their  horses,  and  sheep,  and 
eck-chaina  (tor^Ket),  that  were  told  by  Dnuua. 
[enceforward  they  confined  themselves  to  distant 
ttacka.  <DionGass.  liv.  20  ;  Floiiis,  iv.  12;  Plin. 
r.  Al  jd.  18.)  Drusus  had  breathiiu  time  to  build 
vo  caatlea,  -one  at  the  confluence  of  ue  Luppia  and 
le  Aliso,  And  the  other  near  the  country  of  the 
hatti  on  the  Rhine.  The  latter  is  probably  the 
odem  Caasel  x>ver  against  Mayenoe.  The  former 
thonght  by  some  who  identify  the  Aliso  with 
e  Aim,  to  be  the  modem  Elsen  Neuhaus  in 
e  district  of  Paderbom;  by  others,  who  iden- 
y  the  Aliso  with  the  Idse,  to  be  Lisbom 
ar  Lippstadt  in  the  district  of  MUnater.  Drusua 
w  letomed  to  Rome  with  the  reputation 
haring  conquered  several  tribea  beyond  the 
line  (Liv.  £JnL  cxzzviii),  and  received  as  his 
nrard  a  vote  of  the  aenate  granting  him  an  ova- 
n  with  the  insignia  of  a  triumph,  and  decreeing 
U  at  the  end  of  his  praetorship  he  should  have 
>coTi»nlar  authority.  But  Augustus  would  not 
yw  him  to  bear  the  title  of  imperator,  which  had 
>n  confierred  upon  him  hj  the  army  in  the  field. 
In  the  next  year,  b.  c  10,  Drusus  was  again  at 
poet.     The  Chatti  left  the  territory  which  had 
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been  assigndd  to  them  by  the  Roaani.    After 
having  long  reftiied  to  become  allies  of  the  Sicam- 
bri, they  now  consented  to  join  that  powerftd  peo- 
^ ;  but  their  united  forces  were  not  a  match  for 
Drusus.    Some  of  the  Chatti  he  subdued ;  others 
he  could  do  no  more  than  harass  and  annoy.    He 
attacked  the  Nervii,  who  were  headed  by  Senectina 
and  Anectius  (liv.  EpiL  czzxiz^ ;  and  it  waa  pro- 
bably in  thia  campaign  that  he  Duilt  a  caatle  upon 
the  Taunua.  (Tac.  Amu.  i.  56.)    He  then  returned 
to  Rome  with  Auguatus  and  Tiberiua,  who  had 
been  in  Lugdunensian  Gaul,  watching  the  result  of 
the  war  in  Germany,  and  upon  his  axiival  he  waa 
elected  to  the  consulship,  which  waa  to  commence 
on  the  Kalenda  of  January,  u.  c.  9.    Dmsua  could 
not  rest  in  peace  at  Rome.    To  worry  and  subju- 
gate the  Germans  appeared  to  be  the  main  object 
of  his  life.    Without  waiting  for  the  actual  com- 
mencement of  his  consulship  (Pedo  Albin.  1.  139) 
he  retumed  to  the  scene  of  battle,  undeterred  by 
evil  forebodings,  of  which  there  was  no  lack. 
There  had  been  horrible  storms  and  inundations  in 
the  winter  months,  and  the  lightning  had  struck 
three  temples  at  Rome.    (lb.  L  401;  Dion  Casa. 
Iv.)    ^e  attacked  the  Chatti,  won  a  hard-fought 
battle,  penetrated  to  the  country  of  the  Suevi, 
gave  the  Marcomanni  (who  were  a  portion  of  the 
Suevi)  a  signal  defeat,  and  with  the  arms  taken  aa 
spoil  erected  a  mound  as  a  trophy.    It  was  now 
perhaps  that  he  gave  the  Sueri  Vanniua  aa  their 
king.    (Tac  Ann.j^  29.)    He  then  turned  hia 
forces  againat  the  Chenisci,  crossed  the  Weser  (?X 
and  carried  all  before  him  to  the  Elbe.  (Messalla 
CornjLdeAiig.Prcif.  39;  Ped.Albm.  L  17,113; 
Aur.  Vict  EpiL  i, ;  Orosius,  iv.  21.)    The  course 
that  Drusus  took  on  his  way  to  the  Elbe  cannot 
be  determined.    Florus  (iv.  12)  speaks  of  his  mak- 
ing roads  through  (pat^eoU)  the  Hercynian  forest, 
and  Wilhehn  (FeUrir^  &c  p.  50)  thinks  that  he 
advanced  through  Thuringia.   Druaua  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  cross  the  Elbe.    (Dion  Cass.  iv.  init ; 
Eutrop.  iv.  12.)    A  miraculoua  event  occurred : 
a  woman  of  dunenaions  greater  than  human  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  said  to  him,  in  the  JLatin 
tongue,  ''Whither  goest  thou,  insatiable  Drusus  ? 
The  Fates  forbid  thee  to  advance.    Away  t     The 
end  of  thy  deeds  and  thy  life  is  nigh.**    Dion 
Cassiua  cannot  help  believing  the  foot  of  the  appa- 
rition, aeeinff  that  the  prophetic  warning  waa  so 
soon  frdfiUed!    Thua  deterred  by  the  guardian 
Oeniua  of  the  land,  Drusus  hastened  back  to  the 
Rhine,  after  erecting  trophies  on  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe.    Soetonius  (damL  1)  varies  from  Dion  Cas- 
sius  in  the  partieulara  of  this  legend,  and  aome  of 
the  modema  endeavour  to  ezplmn  it  by  referring 
the  denunciation  to  a  German  propheteaa  or  Wahu 
On  hia  retreat,  wolvea  howled  round  the  camp, 
two  Btrange  yeotha  appeared  on  horseback  among 
the  intrenchmenta,  tne  acreama  of  women  were 
heard,  and  the  stars  raced  about  in  the  sky.  (Ped. 
Albin.  L  405.)    Sodi  were  the  superstitious  fears 
which  oppreaaed  the  minda  of  the  Rimiana,  who 
would  rather  flatter  themselvea  that  they  were 
submittinff  to  aupematural  forcea  than  avoiding  the 
human  mi^t  of  dangenma  enemiea    Between  the 
Elbe  and  3ie  Sala  (probably  the  Thuringian  Saal^ 
death  overtook  Druims.    According  to  the  Epitomi- 
ser  of  Lirv  (cxL)  (whose  hist  booka  contained  a  foU 
account  of  tnese  transactions),  the  horse  of  Drusus 
fell  upon  his  leg,  and  Drusus  died  of  the  fracture 
on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  accident    Of  the 
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DimBreni  wtium  «bo  mention  the  dntb  of  Dni- 
Hu,  DO  ona  bcudei  mUndn  to  tlie  broken  Irg. 
Saetomni,  whoM  hinarj  i>  >  rich  REepudc  <>{ 


b  mcmtitcL 
port  timil 


■  paiHud  b;  Angutiu,  Rfter  hitiim  dii- 

,    1  an  oidtf  of  ifae  onnnr  for  his  realL    It 

ia  indeed  probable  enoogh  tut  diB  onpeKii  thoogfat 


ha  had  tdTaooed  far  enough,  and  that  it  would  be 
nnviu  to  exuperate  into  hoatililj  the  fnoflauiTo 
tribe*  berand  tbe  Elbe.  TilMtiui,  Angnitiii,  and 
IJTia  were  in  Paria  (Tkumm)  vhea  the  tiding! 
ti  the  daogentoi  iUneia  of  Dnaa  reached  them. 
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mentiMMd  by  Ooae  vritm,  it  k  afa>  m^ 
la  haTO  neoQiie  to  nniiHtaili  iimjeeluB. 

The  miaei7  that  Unuoa  nmt  ban  eoKmid 

among  the  Oermau  ttibe*  wm  imdeabtedlj  (bb- 

MTO.     Seme  antiqnariea  hare  iioagined  tta<  ihc 

Ocnnan  impmation  '  Daa  dich  ir  Dcu  Ui* 

maj  be  tmcd  ts  the  timdjtioaa]  dnad  of  lUi  ur- 

ribig  csoqnetor.     The  eooBliy  waa  wideiir  dena- 

*,  and  tmmenaa  imillitadea  wen  (uiMd  mj 

ibeir  homea  and  liaimiiaal>BT  to  the  fl^Jhf 

of  the  Rhine.     Such  waa  tht  boRM  axa- 

d  bj  tbe  ad  -    -      - 


Alpa,  perframinE  a  joamej  of  200  Roman  mile* 
thrnufa  a  difficult  and  dangettnia  csontrj,  without 
■toppmg  day  or  night,  and  aitjied  in  time  to  cloee 
the  eye*  of  hi*  brother.  (Plin.  H.  N.  lii.  20; 
VBLiax.T.  JlPed-Albin.  L8>)  Seneo.  Cba»^. 
ad  Ptbfi.  34.)  Dmaoa,  though  at  the  point  of 
death,  had  ret  pniaenoi  of  muid  enon^  to  eom- 
aand,  that  Tib^na  abonld  be  receiTed  with  aU 
the  diftinclion  doe  to  a  oonmlar  and  an  impentor. 
Tbe  nmunn  cai^t  when  Dnaana  died  wai  odled 
£celenla,  the  Acconed.  The  cofpae  wm  aaiied 
in  a  marching  military  proceaiiini  to  the  winlei- 
qnartera  of  the  anay  at  Moguiliaciim  (Hayence) 
upon  the  Rhino,  Tibarina  walking  all  the  way  aa 
chief  moDRier.  The  tnopa  wiihed  tbe  fmetal  to 
be  ealebnied  then,  bat  Tibiriui  bnnght  the  body 
la  Italy.  It  wa»  bunt  in  the  Grid  of  Han,  and 
the  aahe*  depoeited  in  the  tomb  of  Augnatoi,  who 
eompoeed  the  Tenei  that  were  inaeribed  upon  hii 

rial  of  bii  life,  la  a  funeral  ontim  held  by  An- 
gnatu  in  the  Flaaiiniaa  Ciiena,  he  eidaimed.  **  1 
pray  the  godi  to  make  my  adopted  aoni  Ckini  and 
Lnana  like  Dnuu,  and  to  TOBcluafa  to  me  ai 


Among  the  hcoaua  paid  to  Dnuna  the  eogno- 
■len  Germanico*  waa  deaeed  to  him  and  hia  poa- 
Uatj,  A  marbla  aich  with  trophica  wa*  encted 
la  bn  mammy  on  the  Appdan  Wajr,  and  the  re~ 
[ai— ilaliiai  n  thia  aich  may  be  aeen  Dpon  ei- 


«h>di  waa  Btmck  t^  erdet  of  Anguitai.  He 
had  a  cenotaph  on  Ua  Rhine,  an  aUw  near  the 
Lippe  (Tac  Aim.  iL  7).  and  Etuetnui  (Onrnwrn 
ad  A.  D.  43)  ^leak*  of  a  Dnuna,  the  nephew  of  the 
cmpenit  Claudina,  who  had  a  montunent  at  Uay- 
ence ;  bat  hen  Druiui  Senior  leema  to  be  meant, 
and  there  i>  pnlsbly  a  confoaion  between  the  aon 
and  the  father  of  OermanicDa.  It  ia  to  the  latter 
that  the  antiqnarie*  of  Mayence  nCa  the  SieU- 
(fan  and  the  DnaioA,  Beeide*  the  coina  of 
Dnuiu,  aeretal  ancient  ugnet-ring*  with  hii  eSgy 
hare  been  pteaerred  (Lippeit,  DactMilifik,  i.  No. 
610-12,  iL  Nix.  241  and  No.  25.;)i  and  among 
the  broDiei  fnind  at  Heiciilaneiun  then  ii  one 
which  ii  luppoaad  to  ooolain  a  foil-length  likenea* 
of  DnuD*. 

In  (he  preceding  nanatiTo  Ibe  daira  hare  been 
collected  bom  Dion  Cauioi  and  the  Epitomi 
Lit  J.    In  aujguing  the  pnxiie  date  of  CTonl 
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acU  of  the  aoldiera.  (Otna.  tL  :L] 
DnuDi  himeelf  poHeaaed  great  aninad  ee«n|i- 
In  battle  be  cndeaToand  to  i  inj.agi    in  paaaij 

racobat  with  the  ehiettajne  tf  the j.  ia  ads 

^«7  of  tbe  ipolia  opama.     He  had  at 
e  be  to  oontend  agaimt,  and  ita^i 
ho  did'  not  eioape  Mithwl — tko^h,  ■  Viru 
on  had  oceaaioa  to  feel,  the  Oemiwik^ni  ni 

at  tnA  in  olgagKing  tlH  tnbea  hetwem  Ac 

Una  and  the  Weatr,  nd  uttttiag  ferana  u 

aarare  hi*  omqaeila.    AecordBig  to  Flm^  hi 

Bded  spwarda  of  fScj  fcrtii laai ■  aliw  the  bwh 

the  Rhine,  btadea  baildii«  two  fanlga  >m 

that  lim,  and  eatabUahing  oaniaeaa  mi  g^A 

on  the  HMaa,  the  Wcaet,  aDd  tbe  Bbe.    fie  a- 

proMd  the  Ocr—Bi  pat  Icaa  by  IW  ofioM  4tm 

ileUect  and  ehaiai»cr  than  ^  the  tmtui^ 

ma.    They  who  raiatad  ^  *■  drad  hi*  b- 

flinching  fii  iiiiiOM  aad  tennty,  hat  they  wha  ^ 

mitted  might  tcly  on  hia  gaod  bitL     He  dti  itt, 

like  hi*  mctaaaoi  Varna,  tonaa  and  iniiaB  mb- 

tion  by  tyiamwna  inanfcwie  ot  waatM  oirilyti 

theconquoed.    Wbaiha,  adwlad  aa  hemw 

me*  of  bloadthad,  ha  woBld  hn*  bH^  ik 

peelatiDaB  of  the  pei^  had  he  tried  *a«B 

e  empin,  it  ia  impnmible  ta  proaetmg.    Be  waa 

ido<ib(ed];,inhialtiad,eaeoltlMgnMmBirfk« 

day.  To  reqnite  that  a  Ronan  goieail.  b  Aa  bai 

of  cooqnatt,  ihoald  abew  mercy  tn  peaj^  vba.  •» 

eccding  to  Roman  idaa,  wen  ferocaona  and  ^agw- 

uaiaBt  the  ^cty  of  aaicem,  ««wld  he  toaAmB 
Oan  eonld  he  aipeeted  of  aay  ofdnaty  mermi  a 
a  mnilar  poaitioii.  Il  ia  not  Ur  ta  view  the  ib- 
racten  of  ana  ^  by  the  light  af  aothei ;  b  hi 
who  faM  liTed,  mya  Bdnia.  as  m  ta  aai^r  ^ 
beat  ui  hia  own  time,  baa  bred  for  aO  taea, 

(BajIe,i>U.i.e.j  Ferd.  Wadits^  m  Owd  i^ 
Qr^m'i Emi^fdcri'^  *■«■;  Wibelm,  dk  PHt- 
rllg,  da  Nm  Clamdim  Dnmm  ia  das  JfifA 
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Tiberioa.     [TiBix 

13.  OnutaiJiciia  Cawum.  [OmiAKKara,] 

14.  iJru.     [Livu.] 

1£.  Tl  CLiunim  Jtarrane  CxasAS,  Aa  ^ 
peror  dandiua.     [Ci.aDDiiia,p.  77S,  h.) 

16.  DBtilDBCAaui,  cooDonly  eded  bf^^M 

nnde  Drnioi,  the  bntha  at  Tiberiv  (Na.  lU 
■at  the  an  of  the  empenr  Tibcriae  by  Ut  fca 
wife,  Viptauia,  who  waa  the  dao^ta  <f  Af^ 
by  Ponponia,  dw  dai^tv  of  Atticaa,  Tla^h* 
ncat-grandftthai  «aa  oriy  a  Bacaa  hngta.  ^ 
hia  deaoeiit  on  tbe  mother^  tide  wm  by  n»  a^ 
•0  fi— ^"t  aa  tbalaf  hia  cooain  OcxmaaiE^^ 


iraa-nept 

tbe  nitar  of  Ocniiuucui,  after  Ib«  death  of  Bcr 
iint  biubaod,  Coiiu  Caeur,  the  ton  of  Augoitiu 
am!  Scribonia ;  bnl  hit  wife  <ru  ndthcr  •■> 
pofiilar  nor  m  prolific  ai  AgrippinA,  the  wife 
of  Owmaninu,  Howeier,  the  bora  Win  threa 
children— two  »□•■  who  weia  twiui,  and  a  daagh- 
(er.  Of  the  Iwina,  one  died  ihortl;  after  lit 
lathir,  ud  the  other,  Tiberioa,  *ai  mnrdsrsd  bj 
iha  emperor  Caligula.  The  dsnghter,  Jnlia,  wu 
fint  mrried  W  Nero,  eon  of  Oemuuucni,  audi, 
after  hii  dcftth,  ihe  ouried  the  noble  blood  of  the 
Unul  into  the  eqnenrian  bmilj  of  the  Rnbellii, 
bj  onidng  henelf  with   C  Rubelliai  Blandui. 


L  27i    Jn-r 


L  40.)     A> 


long  ai  Oermaniciu  Urcd,  the  coott  waa  dividtd 
betwten  the  panie*  of  Germaniciu  and  Dnuus, 
and  Tibtrina  aitfiillj  held  the  balance  of  taTonr 
even  between  them,  taking  care  not  to  declare 
which  ihould  be  bia  locceBeor,  Nolwithitanding 
M  tataj  anuaatance*  whidi  were  likelj  to  pn- 
dws  alieoatiau  and  jcalooiy,  it  ii  one  of  the  beat 
tnJti  in  the  chancier  of  Dmnu,  that  he  alwij ■ 
preaerred  a  cardial  &lend4hip  for  Oermanicoi,  and, 
Bpon  hii  death,  wu  kind  to  his  children.  {Tac.  Aia. 
S.  4S,  IT.  4.)  When  Piio,  relying  on  the  ordinarj 
baaeneai  of  fanman  natnie,  after  the  detUh  of  Oer- 
manioiB,  endeaToored  to  aecun  Ihe  protection  of 
Dninu,  Dnmu  replied  to  hii  oiertnrei  with  ■  itn- 
died  ambiguitjr,  which  appnnd  to  be  a  leuon  of 
the  erapenr'a  craft,  for  hia  own  diipoeilion  wai  na- 
bmllT&aakand  nngnarded.  (^vLiiLS.)  Thongb 
be  had  not  the  diuimalation  of  Tibeiiui,  he  wai 
■early  hia  equal  in  impniitj  and  in  cnieltr.  He 
deligfaled  in  tlaaghter,  and  inch  wag  hi*  lerwii;, 
that  die  iharpeit  iword-bladei  took  Inia  him  the 
nameofUnunebhideL  ri>ioiiCau.lnL13.)  He 
wa*  not  only  a  dnmkard  aimaeK^  but  he  forced  hit 
gttttu  to  drink  to  eiccH.  Plutarch  relate*  how  a 
phTtieiau  wai  tnaled,  who  wai  detected  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  himielf  lober  by  taking  bitIe^ 
almondi  ai  an  antidote  to  the  eSecti  of  wine. 
l^pxpot.  i.  6.)  Tibernu  behaved  harthl?  to  hie 
Aon,  and  often  Dplvaided  hijn,  both  in  pablic  and 
primte,  for  bii  debancheriea,  mingliag  thrcaU  cf 
dinnberitauce  with  hii  upbraidinga. 

In  A.  D.  10  he  wat  quaator.  After  the  death 
of  AngnMua,  a.  d.  14,  (m  whole  praite  he  read  a 
funeral  oialion  before  the  roatra.)  he  vat  aent  into 
Pmnnonia  to  quell  the  mutiny  of  the  legioni.  Thi* 
laak  he  performed  with  addreu,  and  with  the 
Tigonr  of  Innate  noUlitj.  He  ordeiod  the  eiecn- 
tion  of  the  leadera,  and  the  lupenlitioui  lean  pro- 
dncsd  in  Ihe  mindi  of  the  aoldien  bj  an  opportune 
ecIipKi  of  Ihe  moon  aided  hia  cfforU.  (Tac  Ami.  I 
2-1—30.)  After  hia  return  to  Rome,  he  waa  made 
coniul  in  A.  D.  IS,  and,  al  the  glidlatotial  garnet 
which  he  gave  in  conjunction  with  Oermaoicua 
(hia  brather  b;  adcptian],  he  made  himielf  ao 
remarkable  by  hit  aanguinarytaite  for  Tolgai  blood, 
"     '   ''       queamighnen  of  Aoman 


of  hi>  office  by  hit  exceaaea,  and  by  hit  fbndneu 
for  playeri,  whom  he  mmunged  in  their  bclioot 
rioli,  in  oppoaition  to  hli  blher't  lawi.  In  one  of 
hia  ordinaiy  ebollitiooi  of  pattion,  he  pununellad  a 
Roman  knight,  and,  from  thia  eihibilion  of  hii 
pugilistic  propenutieB,  obtained  the  nickname  of 
CsatOT.  (DianCBBLlyii.l4.)  In  the  foUowing  year 
Tilicritia  aent  him  to  Illyricum,  not  only  to  tench  him 
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the  art  of  wu,  and  to  make  htm  popular  with  the 
loldiet;,  hot  to  remore  him  from  Ihe  diaaipatjona 
of  the  city.  It  it  not  eaay  to  detennine  tbe  exact 
•oene  of  hit  opentiona,  bnl  he  tncceeded  in  foment- 
ing diaaenaion  among  Ihe  Oennanic  tribea,  and 
deatcojed  the  power  of  Maroboduni.  For  theee 
nuxetie*  an  OTation  wat  decreed  to  him  by  the 
tenale.  In  the  year  a.  d.  21,  he  waa  congol  a' 
aecond  time,  and  the  anperor  wu  bii  coDoigue. 
In  A.  D.  22,  he  waa  |*omoted  to  the  atill  higher 
dignity  of  the  "  tfibnnida  poteataa,"  a  title  denied 
by  Augnitna  to  anrid  the  obloqay  attending  the 
name  of  king  or  dictator.  By  ihk  title  aobaequent 
emperon  eoonled  the  yeara  of  their  reign  upon 
their  coint.  It  rendered  the  power  of  interceuion 
and  the  tacrcaanct  character  of  tribunal  plebii 
compUibte  with  [Atridan  Urth.  To  confer  it  npon 
Dmina  waa  cleariy  to  point  him  ont  aa  the  iib- 

On  one  occaaion  Dmmt,  who  regarded  Sejsnm 
aa  a  liral,  gire  way  to  the  impetaodty  of  hta  tent-. 
per,  and  atnick  the  &TDnrite  open  the  bee.  The 
ambition  of  Sejanna  had  langht  him  to  aepin  to 
the  empire,  and  to  plot  againit  all  who  Blood  in  hia 
way.  The  deiire  of  Tengeance  wai  now  added  to 
the  ttimului  of  ambilioiL  He  turned  to  Livia,  the 
wife  of  Dniu,  tedoced  her  affectioiia,  pertuaded 
the  adulteretg  to  beoome  the  murdeier  of  her  hna- 
band,  and  promiaed  that  be  would  marry  her  when 
Drama  wat  goE  rid  oC  Her  phyaiciau  Endemua 
wag  made  an  accomplice  in  the  conipiraey,  and  a 
poiaon  waa  adminiitend  to  Druaua  by  the  ennuch 
LygduJ,  which  lerminaled  bit  life  by  a  lingering 
diieaie,  that  waa  auppoaed  at  the  time  to  be  the 
conieqoenc«  of  intemperance.  (Suet.  Tib.  62.) 
Thig  occurnd  m  a.  d.  2S,  and  waa  fint  brought  to 
light  eight  yean  afterwaidi,  npon  the  infimulion 
of  Apicata,  the  wife  of  Sejanui,  tupported  by  the 
confeoiona,  elicited  by  torture,  of  Eodenini  and 
Lygdoi.   (Jm.iT.  3,  8,  II.) 

The  Ibnere!  of  Dmini  wu  celebrated  with  Ihe 
greatett  eilema]  hononra,  bnt  the  people  were 
pleaaed  at  henit  to  aee  die  cbanoe  irf  anoceiaion 
nrert  to  the  houae  of  Oennamena.  Tiberiai  bora 
the  death  of  hii  only  ion  with  a  cool  equanimity 
which  indicated  a  want  of  natnn]  affection. 

The  annexed  coin  eontaini  on  the  obTCne  llie 
bead  of  Druioa,  with  Drvbvb  Cauab  Ti.  Aug. 
F.  Dtvi  Ado.  N.,  and  on  the  reTerta  pQimr. 
TkiBVN.  PoTHT.  Irwa. 


17,  Nmito.    [Niaa] 

18.  DaUBua,  a  ton  of  Oermanicua  and  Agrippina. 
In  A.  D.  23,  he  aigumed  the  toga  Tirilia,  and  the 
lenate  went  through  Iha  form  rf  allowing  him  to 
be  a  cAndidate  for  the  quaeftorghip  fire  yean  b^ 
fore  the  legal  age.  (Tac  Aia,.  n.  4.)  Afterwardg, 
aa  we  leani  from  Suelonini  (CU^«iu.  12),  be  wai 
made  augur.  He  waa  a  yonlh  of  an  unamiable 
diipoei^on,  in  which  cunning  and  lerotilT  wen 
mingled.     Hit  elder  brother  Nen  wat  higher  in 
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the  fitTonr  of  Agrippixu^  and  stood  between  him 
and  the  hope  of  succession  to  the  empire.    This 
prodnoed  a  deep  hatred  of  Nero  in  ^e  envious 
and  ambitions  mind  of  Drosus.    Sejanus,  too,  was 
anxious  to  succeed  Tiberius,  and  sought  to  remove 
out  of  the  way  all  who  from  their  parentaffe  would 
be  likely  to  oppose  his  schemes.    Thou^  he  al^ 
ready  meditated  the  destruction  of  Drusns,  he  first 
chose  to  take  advantage  of  his  estrangement  from 
Nero,  and  engaged  hnn  in  the  plots  against  his 
elder  brother,  which  ended  in  the  banishment  and 
death  of  that  wretched  prince.    (Ann.  iv.  60.) 
Tiberius  had  witnessed  with  displeasure  the  marks 
of  public  fiivour  which  were  exhibited  towards 
Nero  and  Drusus  as  members  of  the  house  of  Oer- 
manicus,  and  gladly  forwarded  the  plans  that  were 
contrived  for  their  destruction.     He  decjared  in 
the  senate  his  disapprobation  of  the  public  prayers 
which  had  been  ofifered  for  their  health,  and  this 
indication  was    enough    to   encourage   accusers. 
Aemilia  Lepida,  the  wife  of  Drusus,  a  woman  of  the 
most  abandoned  character,  made  frequent  charges 
against  him.  (Aim.  vL  40.)    The  words  which  he 
spoke,  when  heated  with  wine  or  roused  to  anger, 
were  reported  to  the  palace,  and  represented  by 
the  emperor  to  the  senate,  in  a.  d.  30,  in  a  docu- 
ment which  contained  every  charge  that  could  be 
collected,  heightened  by  invective.    Drusus,  like 
his  elder  broker,  was  condemned  to  death  as  an 
enemy  of  the  state;  but  Tiberius  kept  him  for 
some  years  imprisoned  in  a  small  diamber  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  palace,  intending  to  put  him 
forward  as  a  leader  of  the  people,  in  case  any  at- 
tempt to  seise  the  supreme  command  should  be 
made  by  Sejanus.    Finding,  however,  that  a  belief 
prevailed  that  he  was  likely  to  be  reconciled  to 
Agrippina  and  her  son,  with  his  usual  love  of 
baffling  expectations,  and  veiling  his  intentions  in 
impenetrable  obscurity,  he  gave  orders,  in  a.  d.  33, 
that  Drusus  should  be  staged  to  death.    Drusus 
lived  for  nine  days  after  this  cruel  sentence,  having 
prolonged  his  miserable  existence  by  devouring  the 
tow  with  which  his  mattress  was  stuffed.    (Suet. 
71i&.  54;  Tac.  JiM.vi.23.) 

An  exact  account  had  been  kept  by  Actius,  a 
centurion,  and  Didymus,  a  freedman,  of  all  that 
occurred  in  his  dungeon  during  his  long  incarcersr 
tion.  In  this  journal  were  set  down  the  names  of 
the  slaves  who  had  beaten  or  terrified  him  when 
he  attempted  to  leave  his  chamber,  the  savage  re- 
bukes administered  to  him  by  the  centurion,  his 
secret  murmurs,  and  the  words  he  uttered  when 
perishing  with  hunger.  Tiberius,  after  his  death, 
went  to  the  senate,  inveighed  against  the  shameful 
profligacy  of  his  life,  hb  desire  to  destroy  his  reb- 
tives,  and  his  disaffection  to  the  state;  and  pro- 
ceeded, in  proof  of  these  charges,  to  order  the 
journal  of  his  sa3rings  and  doings  to  be  read.  This 
was  too  much,  even  for  the  Roman  senate,  degraded 
as  it  was.  Tlie  senators  were  struck  with  asto- 
nishment and  ahnn  at  the  contemptuous  indecency 
of  such  an  exposure  by  a  tyrant  formerly  so  dark, 
and  deep,  and  wary  in  the  concealment  of  his 
crimes ;  and  tiiey  interrupted  the  horrid  recital, 
under  the  pretence  of  uttering  exclamations  of  de- 
testation at  the  misconduct  of  Drusus.  {Ann,  vi.  24.) 

In  ▲.  D.  31,  a  pretender  had  appeared  among 
the  Cydades  and  m  Greece,  whose  followers  ^ve 
out  that  he  was  Drusus,  the  son  of  Germanicus, 
escaped  from  prison,  and  that  he  was  proceeding 
to  join  the  armies  of  his  fiither,  and  to  invade 
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^^  and  Syria.  This  affinr  n^ht  have  hai 
senous  consequences,  had  it  not  hem  for^ie  ae&- 
vity  of  Poppaeus  Sabinns,  who,  after  a  sharp  par- 
suit,  caught  the  folse  Drasus  at  Nieopotis,  sad 
extracted  firom  him  a  oonfesaion  that  be  was  a  tea 
of  M.  SilanuSk    (Ann.  v.  10;  Dion  Caaai  IviiL  7.) 

19.  Caivb  Cabsar  Caligula,    tks 
Caligula.    [Caligula,  p.  563,  h.] 

20.  AcRiPPDfA.    [Agrifmxa,  pw  81,  a.] 

21.  Drusilla.    [Drusilla,  No.  2.] 

22.  Julia  Livilla.    [Julia.] 

23.  Drusus,  one  of  the  two  diUdicB  ef 
emperor  Claudius  by  his  wife  UrgnlamQ^ 
died  at  Pompeii  before  attaining  pobeffty,  in  a.  a. 
20,  being  choked  by  a  pear  which,  in  pby,  he  kal 
been  throwing  up  uid  catching  in  hie  novth.  Tbi 
occurred  but  a  few  days  after  he  had  been  i  mpi'  '^ 
to  marry  a  daughter  of  Sejanua,  and  yet  dm 
were  people  who  reported  that  he  had  been  km- 
dulently  put  to  death  by  Sejanna.  (SoeC  CSsa&a, 
27;  Tac  ^jm.  iiL  29.) 

24.  Claudia.    [Claudia,  No.  15,  p.  7€%  kj 

25.  Drusilla.    [Drusilla,  No.  X] 

26.  Dbcdcus  DRU8U&  In  Dig.  1.  tiL  11  $  3, 
the  following  passage  is  quoted  iron  Ulfaa:— 
JSm  ometioribtu  oittirfosi  9oUbani  n 
ex  SenatuB  eonsultOt  quod  faebam  msl 
et  Pordna  OmsnlSma.  It  haa  been  caumtaBij 
posed  that  Ulpian  here  refefs  to  a  ^amn 
of  the  senate,  made  in  the  oonanl^i^  he 
and  directing  the  mode  of  allotting  pimiaua  is 
quaestors  m  ^eneroL  We  rather  b^eve  ham  t» 
mean  that  it  was  usual  for  Uie  semte,  bom  ti&ete 
time,  to  make  special  decrees  relating  to  the  sirt- 
ment  of  provinces  to  partienlar  qoaeston,  aad  thst 
he  intends  to  give  the  date  of  aa  early  mstsaor  ia 
which  tkit  woe  done,  (Comp.  Cic  FU%^  u^Ml) 
Had  the  former  meaning  ~ 
would  probaUy  have  saidejr  eo 
/actum  esL  It  is  uncertain  who 
was,  and  when  he  was  oonsoL  The 
Kriegel,  in  the  Leipsig  edition  of  the 
erroneously  refer  Ids  consulship  to  a.  cc  743 
(B.C  9),  when  Nero  Claudius  Dnuas  (^ 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius)  and  Crtspioas 
suls.  Pighius  (AnmaL  ad  A,  U.  a  677) 
the  unau&oriseil  reading  D.  BnOo  et  A 
D,  Dnieo  et  Poretna^  ana  in  this  mujetime  ii  i»- 
lowed  by  Bach.  (ffieL  Jnr.  itbas.  pl20«,  ed.  te^ 
Ant.  Augustinus  (die  Nam,  Prop,  PamdeeL  m  0^> 
rAssatfnct,  i.  p.  258)  thinks  the  foi^sukhip  mm. 
have  occuned  in  the  time  of  the  coipenn,  h^  c 
is  certain  that  provinces  w^e  assjgaed  to 
«r  &  CX,  during  the  republic  ^e  boc 
opinion  is  that  of  Zepemick  {Ad  Sn-niaa  ir  J*- 
dido  Centmnvirali,  p.  100,  n.),  who  holds  that  B. 
Drusus  was  consul  suffoctos  with  Lepidos 
in  B.  c.  137,  after  the  forced  abdicatiott  of 
Marcinns. 

27.  C.  Drusus.  Snetonhis  (Ai^mL  94) 
a  miraculous  anecdote  of  the  infimcj  oi 
for  which  he  cites  an  extant  wock  of  C 
Ui  ecr^fitum  iigMid  C  Drmsmn  eaitat,  Ofthbmar 
nothing  is  known,  but  it  is  not  wnliDely  thsa  ht 
was  connected  with  the  imperial  fisasily.  [J.T.&* 

DRY'ADES.    [NTiWHAit] 

DRY  AS  (Ap^),  a  son  of 
of  Tereus,  was  one  of  the 
He  was  murdered  by  his  own  brother,  wk  U 
received  an  oxade,  that  his  sod  Itys  dtmk 
thehandofarehitive.  (Apolk»d.L  S.§S; 
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Fab,  45.)  There  are  five  other  mythical  perton- 
agM  of  ihiM  name.  (ApoUod.  iL  1.  §  5 ;  Horn. 
IL  Ti.  ISO ;  ApoUod.  iiL  5.  §  1 ;  Horn  JL  i.  26S; 
Henod.  SeuL  Here,  179.)  [L.  S.] 

DRYMON  (Af^/imp).  There  are  two  periMms 
of  this  name  ;  the  one  it  mentioned  bj  Tatian  (p. 
137,  ed.  Oxford,  1700)  and  Etuebins  (Praep, 
Evcmg.  z.  p.  495)  as  an  aothor  who  lived  before 
the  time  of  Homer.  But  the  reading  in  Tatian  is 
imcertain,  and  we  have  no  clue  for  any  further  in- 
vestigation about  him.  The  second  Drjrmon  is 
mentioned  by  lamblichus  among  the  celebrated 
PythagoreaniL  (De  ViL  Pytk.  36 ;  comp.  Fabric, 
^t^  Graee,  i.  p.  29,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

DRY'OPE  (Apv^),  a  daughter  of  king 
Dryopt,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Eurytus. 
While  she  tended  the  flocks  of  her  fother  on 
Mount  Oeta,  she  became  the  pUymate  of  the 
Hamadryades,  who  taught  her  to  sing  hymns  to 
the  gods  and  to  dance.  On  one  occasion  she  was 
seen  by  Apollo,  who,  in  order  to  gain  possession  of 
her,  metamorphosed  himself  into  a  tortoise.  The 
nymphs  played  with  the  animal,  and  Dryope  took 
it  into  her  lap.  The  god  then  changed  himself 
into  a  serpent,  which  frightened  the  nymphs  away, 
so  that  he  remained  alone  with  Dryope.  Soon 
after  she  married  Andraemon,  the  son  <^  Oxylus, 
but  she  became,  by  Apollo,  the  mother  of  Am> 
phiftsuB,  who,  after  he  had  grown  up,  built  the 
town  of  Oeta,  and  a  temple  to  Apollo.  Once, 
when  Dryope  was  in  the  temple,  the  Hamadryades 
carried  her  off  and  concealed  her  in  a  forest,  and 
in  her  stead  there  was  seen  in  the  temple  a  well 
and  a  poplar.  Dryope  now  became  a  nymph,  and 
Amphissus  built  a  temple  to  the  nymphs,  which 
no  woman  was  allowed  to  approach.  (Ov.  Met,  ix. 
325,  &c ;  Anton.  Lib.  32 ;  Steph.  Byx.  •.  v, 
Apv^viy.)  Virgil  {Aen,  jc  551)  mentions  another 
personage  of  this  name.  [L.  S.] 

DRYOPS  (Api^),  a  son  of  the  rirergod  Sper- 
cheius,  by  the  Danaid  Polydora  (Anton.  Lib.  32), 
or,  according  to  others,  a  son  of  Lycaon  (probably 
a  mistake  for  ApoUo)  by  Dia,  the  daughter  of 
Lycaon,  who  concealed  her  new-bom  in&nt  in  a 
hollow  oak  tree  (Spvr;  Schol  adApoUon,  Rkod.  L 
1283;  Txetx.  ad  Lyoopk  480).  The  Asinaeans 
in  Messenia  worshipped  him  as  their  ancestral 
hero,  and  as  a  son  of  ApoUo,  and  celebrated  a  fes- 
tival in  honour  of  him  every  other  year.  His 
heroum  there  was  adorned  with  a  very  archaic 
statue  of  the  hero.  (Pans.  iv.  84.  §  6.)  He  had 
been  king  of  the  Dryopes,  who  derived  their  name 
from  him,  and  were  believed  to  have  occupied  the 
country  from  the  valley  of  the  Spercheius  and 
Thermopylae,  as  for  as  Mount  Pamassusi  (Anton. 
Lib.  4 ;  Hom.  Hymn,  vi  34.) 

There  are  two  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name.  (Hom.  IL  zz.  454 ;  Diet  Cret  iv.  7;  Virg. 
Aem.  X.  345.)  [L.  &] 

DRYPETIS  {AfMnrrts  or  Ap^frtrit),  daughter 
of  Dareius,  the  hut  king  of  Persia,  was  given  in 
marria^  to  Hephaestion  by  Alexander,  at  the 
same  tmie  that  he  himsdf  married  her  sister,  Sta- 
tira,  or  Barsine.  (Arrian,  Anab.  viL  4.  §  6 ;  Died, 
xrii.  107.)  She  was  murdered,  together  with  her 
sister,  soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  by  the 
orders  of  Roxana  and  with  the  connivance  of  Per- 
diccas.    (Plut.  ^far.  c  ult.)  [E.H.B.] 

DU'BIUS  AVI'TUS,  was  praefoct  of  Gaul 
and  Lower  Germany  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Nens  and  the  tuooeiMr  of  Paoliniif  in  that  post 
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When  the  Frisians  had  occupied  and  taken  in- 
to cultivation  a  tract  of  hmd  near  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  Dubius  Avitus  demanded  of  them  to 
quit  it,  or  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  emperor. 
Two  ambassadors  accordingly  went  to  Rome ;  but, 
although  they  themselves  were  honoured  and  dis- 
tinguished by  the  Roman  franchise,  the  Frisians 
were  ordered  to  leave  the  country  they  had  occu- 
pied, and  those  who  resisted  were  cut  down  by 
the  Roman  cavalry.  The  same  tract  of  country 
was  then  occupied  by  the  Ampsivarii,  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  their  own  country  by  the 
Chauci,  and  implored  the  Romans  to  allow  tLem  a 
peaceful  settlement.  Dubius  Avitus  save  them  a 
haughty  answer,  but  offered  to  Uieir  leader,  Boio- 
calus,  who  was  a  friend  of  Rome,  a  piece  of  land. 
Boiocalus  declined  the  offer,  whidi  he  looked  upon 
as  a  bribe  to  betray  his  countrymen;  and  the 
Ampsivarii  immediately  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Tenchteri  and  Bructeri  to  resist  the  Romans 
by  force  of  arms.  Dubius  Avitus  dien  called  in 
the  aid  of  Curtilius  Manda  and  his  army.  He 
invaded  the  territory  of  the  Tenchteri,  who  were 
so  frightened  that  they  renounced  the  alliance  with 
the  Ampsivarii,  and  their  example  was  followed 
by  the  Bructeri,  whereby  the  Ampsivarii  were 
obliged  to  yield.  (Tac  Anm,  xiii.  54,  56 ;  PUn. 
/f.A^.  xxxiv.  la)  IL.S.] 

DUCAS,  MICHAEL  (Mixai^X  6  Aovxas),  the 
grandson  of  another  lidchael  Ducas,  who  lived 
during  the  reign  of  John  Palaeologus  the  younger, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  imperial  fomily  of  the 
Ducases,  lived  before  and  after  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople by  Sultan  Mohammed  II.  in  1453. 
This  Michael  Ducas  was  a  distinguished  historian, 
who  held  probably  some  high  office  under  Con- 
stantine  XIL,  the  kst  emperor  of  Constantinople. 
After  the  capture  of  this  city,  he  fled  to  Dorino 
Gateluzsi,  prince  of  Lesbos,  who  employed  him  in 
various  diplomatic  functions,  which  he  continued 
to  discharge  under  Domenico  Gateluxzi,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Dorino.  In  1455  and  1456,  he 
brought  the  tribute  of  the  princes  of  Lesbos  and 
Lemnos  to  Adrianople,  and  he  also  accompanied 
his  master  Domenico  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
was  going  to  pay  homage  to  Sultan  5lohammed  II. 
Owing  to  the  prudence  of  Dorino  and  Domenico, 
and  the  diplomatic  skill  of  Ducas,  those  two 
princes  enjoyed  a  happy  dependence ;  but  Dome- 
nico having  died,  his  son  and  successor,  Nicholas, 
incurred  the  hatred  of  Mohammed,  who  conquered 
Lesbos  and  united  it  to  the  Turkish  empire  in 
1462.  Ducas  survived  this  event,  but  his  further 
life  is  not  known.  The  fow  particulars  we  know 
of  him  are  obtained  from  his  **  History.**  This 
work  begins  with  the  death  of  John  Palaeologus  I., 
and  goes  down  to  the  capture  of  Lesbos  in  1462; 
it  is  divided  into  forty-five  extensive  chapters ;  the 
first  begins  with  a  very  short  chronicle  from  Adam 
to  John  Palaeologus  I.,  which  seems  to  have  been 
prefixed  by  some  monk ;  it  finishes  abruptly  with 
some  details  of  the  conquest  of  Lesbos ;  the  end  is 
mutilated.  Ducas  wrote  most  barbarous  Greek, 
for  he  not  only  made  use  of  an  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  Turkish  and  other  foreign  words,  but  he 
introduced  grammatical  forms  and  peculiarities  of 
style  which  are  not  Greek  at  aU.  He  is  the  most 
difficult  among  the  Byzantine  historians,  and  it 
seems  that  he  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
classical  Greek  writers.  His  defects,  however,  are 
merely  in  his  knguage  and  style.    He  is  a  moat 
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£uthfiil  hiitorioD,  graTe,  jndidom,  pradent,  and 
impartial,  and  hii  account  of  the  caosea  of  the  rain 
of  the  Greek  empire  is  fiill  of  lagacity  and  wis- 
dom. Dncaa,  Coaloondyhis,  and  Phransa,  are 
the  chief  sources  for  the  last  period  of  the  Greek 
empire ;  hat  Dacas  surpasses  hoth  of  them  hj  his 
clear  narrative  and  the  logical  arrangemoit  of  his 
matters.  He  was  less  learned  than  Chalcondylas, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  withont  doubt 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Turkish  language, 
no  small  advantage  for  a  man  who  wrote  the  his- 
tory oT  that  time.  The  editio  princeps  of  the  work 
is  by  BuUiaud  (Bnllialdns),  **•  Hbtoria  Byzantina 
a  Joanne  Palaeologo  L  ad  Mehemetem  II.  Ao- 
cessit  Chronicon  breve  (xpowicir  ffrfrro/ior),  etc 
Versione  Latina  et  Notis  ab  Ismael  Bullialdo,** 
Paris,  1 649,  fol,  reprinted  at  Venice,  1 729,  foL  It 
has  been  also  edited  by  Immanuel  Bekker,  Bonn, 
1884,  8to.  Bekker  perused  the  same  Parisian 
codex  as  Bulliaud,  but  he  was  enabled  to  correct 
many  errors  by  an  Italian  MS.,  being  an  Italian 
translation  of  Ducas,  with  a  continuation  in  the 
same  hmguage,  which  was  found  about  twenty 
years  ago  by  Leopold  Ranke  in  one  of  the  libraries 
at  Venice.  This  MS.  was  first  published  by 
Mustodozi  in  the  19th  volume  of  the  **Antologia.** 
It  also  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the  edition  of 
Bekker.  (Fabric  BM.  Oraee.  viiL  pp.  S3,  34 ; 
Hankins,  Script  ByxatU,  pp.  640 — 644 ;  Hammer, 
Ge$dUdUe  det  (kman.  Reid^  vol.  iL  p.  69,  not  b. 
p.  72.)  [W.  P.] 

DUCrNNIUS  GE'MINUS.  [GmiNua.] 
DUCETTIUS  (Aovir^ior),  a  chief  of  the  Sice- 
lians,  or  Sicels,  the  native  tribes  in  the  interior  of 
Sicily.  He  is  styled  king  of  the  Sioelians  by  Dio- 
dorus  (xi.  78),  and  is  stud  to  have  been  of  illus- 
trious descent  After  the  expulsion  of  the  fiunily 
of  Gelon  from  Syracuse  (b.  c  466),  Ducetius  suc- 
ceeded in  uniting  all  the  Sicelians  of  the  interior 
into  one  nation,  and  in  order  to  give  them  a  com- 
mon centre  founded  the  city  of  Palice  in  the  plain 
below  Menaenum.  (Diod.  xL  88.)  He  had  previ- 
ously made  war  on  the  Catanaeans,  and  expelled 
from  that  city  the  new  colonists  who  had  been 
sent  there  by  Hiero,  who  thereupon  took  possM- 
sion  of  Inessa,  the  name  of  which  they  changed  to 
Aetna;  but  Ducetius  subsequently  reduced  this 
city  also.  (Diod.  xl  76,  91.)  An  attack  upon  « 
small  place  in  the  territory  of  Agrigentum  involved 
him  in  hostilities  not  only  with  the  Agrigentines, 
but  the  Syiacusans  also,  who  defeated  him  in  a 
great  battle.  The  consequence  of  this  was  that  he 
was  deserted  by  all  his  followers,  and  fSearing  to 
be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  took 
the  daring  resolution  of  repairing  at  onee  to  Syrft- 
cuse  as  a  suppliant,  and  phicing  himself  at  Uieir 
merey.  The  Syraeusans  spared  his  life,  but  sent 
him  into  an  honourable  ejole  at  Corinth.  (Died, 
xi.  91,  92.)  Here  however  he  did  not  remain 
long,  but  having  assembled  a  considerable  band  of 
colonists,  returned  to  Sicily,  and  founded  the  city 
of  Calacte  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island.  He 
was  designing  again  to  assert  his  supremacy  over 
all  the  Sicelian  tribes  when  his  projects  were  in- 
terrupted by  his  death,  about  440,  &  c.  (Diod. 
xii.  8,  29 ;  Wesseling,  ad  loc)  [R  H.  R] 

DUrLIA  or  DUI'LLIA  GENS,  plebeian. 
The  plebeian  chamcter  of  this  gens  is  attested  by 
the  foct  of  M.  Duilius  being  tribune  of  the  plebs 
in  a  c  471,  and  further  by  the  statement  of  Dio- 
nysius  (x.  58),  who  expressly  says,  that  the  de- 
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cemvir  K.  DidHiis  and  two  of  his  eoDeagoes  vcn 
plebeians>  In  livj  (iv.  3)  we  indeed  rvad,  dMt 
aU  the  decemvirs  had  beeo  patiidans;  bat  tbit 
must  be  regarded  as  a  men  hasty  assertion  vkieh 
livy  puts  into  the  Bonth  of  the  tiibone  Caonleiai, 
for  Idvy  himself  in  another  paaaage  (v.  IS)  ex- 
pressly states,  that  C.  Doilina,  the  imlitary  tribaae, 
was  a  plebeian.  The  oaly  eognomen  that  occws 
in  this  sens  is  LoNOua.  [L>S] 

DUrLIUS.      1.  M.  Doujua,  was  tribune  «f 
the  plebs  in  &  a  471,  in  which  year  the  tiibttna 
were  for  the  fint  time  elected  in  the  comisia  af  te« 
tribes.     In  the  year  fbUowing;  M.  Doilios  aad  kv 
colleague,  C  Sicinns,  snmmmied  Appins  Clai^» 
Sabinus,  the  consul  of  the  year  previous,  befoie  tke 
assembly  of  the  people,  for  tha  Tiolent  oppeshka 
he  made  to  the  agrarian  kw  of  Sp. CaMim.  [Cuc- 
DI08,  No.  2.)    Twenty-two  yeua  later,  &  c.  44S. 
when  the  commonalty  rose  ag^iMt  the  tyraasy  ef 
the  decemvirs,  he  acted  as  one  of  the  choapn  if 
his  order,  and  it  was  on  his  advioe  that  the  fkbti 
migrated  from  the  ArentiiM  to  tho 
When  the  decemvirs  at  length  were  oUiaed  t»i>es«a* 
and  the  commonalty  had  returned  to  the  Awkb^ 
M.  Duilius  and  C  Sictnus  were  iavested  vitk  the 
tribuneshipa  second  time,  and  Duili«s  iiiMMii'ufilf 
proposed  and  carried  a  rogation,  that  coBfaU  tkami 
be  elected,  from  whose  sentence  an  appeal  t»  iW 
people  should  be  left  open.     He  thea  curM  s 
plebiscitum,  that  whoever  shonhl  leave  the  plc^ 
without  its  tribunes,  or  create  any  magiscrBte 
out  leaving  an  appeal  to  the  people  open 
his  verdicts,  should  be  scourged  and  pat  to  dfs:k, 
M.  Duilius  was  a  noUe  and  high-minded  chaaf  w 
of  his  order,  and  acted  throoghont  that  uubatas 
period  with  a  high  degree   of  modefatwa  8»d 
wisdom.     He  kept  the  conunonalty  aa  «dl  u  bat 
more  vehement  colleagues  within  proper  hoca^ 
for  after  sentence  had  been  passed  on  tho  d«ujmits 
and  whoi  the  tribunes  appeared  to  wish  »  otfrr 
their  revenge  still  further,  Duilina  dedsivd  that 
there  had  been  enough  punishment  and  haKtihiT, 
and  that,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  he  woali  aat 
allow  any  fresh  accusation  to  be  brooght  fervir^ 
nor  any  person  to  be  thrown  into  pnaoa.    ThU 
declaration  at  once  allayed  the  fears  of  the  psab- 
cians.     When  the  tribunes  fior  the  next 
to  be  elected,  the  coUeagoes  of  Doilns 
among  themselves  to  continue  in  office  for 
year;  but  DuiUus,  who  happened  to  preside  at  iht 
election,  refused  to  accept  any  voles  far  the  it- 
election  of  his  ooUeagneSb     They  were  oUicrd  i» 
submit  to  the  law,  and  M.  DniHos  reufiafd  k» 
office  and  withdrew.    (Liv.  iL  58;  61,   in.  5i-o4. 
59,64;   Diod.  xL  68;    DiQoya.xL46;   Cic  dr 

2.  K.  Dtnuua,  was  dected  together  with  tv* 
other  plebeians  as  decemvir  for  the  year  bl  c  434. 
and  as  in  that  year  a  vrar  broke  out  with  tkr 
Aequians  and  Sabines,  K.  Doitias  and  Ibor  of  t* 
colleagues  were  sent  to  Moont  Algidos 
Aequians.  After  the  abolition  of  the 
and  when  some  of  the  deoemvin  had  been 
ed,  Duilius  escaped  from  sharing  their  fas  «f 

S»ing  into  vohmtary  exile,  whereupon  his  pnpM? 
ke  that  of  the  otnen  who  withdraw  fnm  VL^ 
was  publicly  sohl  by  the  quaestors,  (liv.  k.  £ 
41,  58 ;  Dionys.  x.  58,  xL  23, 46.) 

3.  K.  Duilius,  was  consnl  in  &  c  331^  » 
two  years  later  triumvir  for  tha  parpoae  of  ^ 
ducting  a  colony  to  Caksy  a  towB  of  the 
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affainit  which  a  war  had  been  carried  on  during 
hit  mamlihip,  and  which  had  been  reduced  the 
Tear  after.  (Lir.  tiiL  16 ;  Died.  xrii.  28,  where 
he  is  erroneoualy  called  Kaiaup  Oih\4pMs  ;  Cic  ad 
Fam,  ix.  21.) 

4.  M.  DuiLius,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  b.  a 
357f  in  which  year  he  and  hit  colleague,  L.MBeniui, 
carried  a  rogation  de  uneiaHo  fomore^  and  another 
which  prevented  the  irregular  proceedings  in  the 
camps  of  the  soldiers,  such  as  the  enacUnent  of  a 
law  by  the  soldiers  out  of  Rome,  on  the  proposal 
of  a  consul    (IdT.  vii.  16, 19.) 

5.  C.  DuiLius,  perhaps  a  brother  of  No.  4, 
was  appointed,  in  B.  c.  352,  by  the  consuls 
one  of  the  qmnqtmsui  mauariif  for  the  liquidation 
of  debts,  and  he  and  his  colleague  conducted 
their  business  with  such  skill  and  moderation,  that 
they  gained  the  gratitude  of  all  parties.  (Liy.  Tii. 
21.) 

6.  C.  DuiLius,  probably  a  grandson  of  No*  4, 
was  consul  with  Cn.  Cornelius  Asina  in  b.  c.  260. 
In  that  year  the  coast  of  Italy  was  repeatedly 
ravaged  by  the  Carthaginians,  against  wnom  the 
Romans  could  do  nothing,  as  they  were  yet  with- 
out a  navy.     The  Romans  then  built  Uieir  first 
fleet  of  one  hundred  qoinqueremes  and  twenty 
triremes,  usinff  for  their  model  a  Carthaginian 
vessel  which  had  been  thrown  on  the  coast  of 
Italy.  The  sum  total  of  the  Roman  ships  is  stated 
differently,  for,  according  to  Orosius  (iv.  7),  it 
amounted  to  1 30,  and  according  to  Florus  (ii  2)  to 
1 60.    This  fleet  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  the 
short  space  of  sixty  days.      According  to  some 
authorities  (Zonar.  viiL  10  ;  AureL  Vict  de  Vir, 
Jliuttr,  38 ;  Oros.  /.  c),  Duilius  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  this  fleet,  whereas,  according  to  Polybius 
(i.  22),  it  was  given  to  his  colleague  Cn.  Cornelius. 
The  same  writer  states,  that  at  first  Cn.  Cornelius 
sailed  with  17  ships  to  Messana,  but  allowed  him- 
self to  be  drawn  towards  Lipara,  and  there  fell 
into  the   hands  of   the   Carthaginians.    tComp. 
Polyaen.  vL  16.  §  5.)    Soon  after,  when  the  Ro- 
man fleet  approached  Sicily,   Hannibal,  the  ad- 
miial  of  the  Carthaginians,  sailed  out  against  it 
with  50  ships,  but  he  fell  in  with  the  enemy  before 
he  was  aware  of  it,  and,  afte^  having  lost  most  of 
his  ships,  he  escaped  with  the  rest.    The  Romans 
then,  on  hearing  of  the  misfortune  of  Cn.  Cornelius, 
sont  to  Duilius,  who  commanded  the  land  army, 
and  entrusted  to  him  the  command  of  their  fleet 
According  to  Zonaras  (viiL  11),  Duilius,  who  com- 
manded the  fleet  from  the  beginning,  when  he  per^ 
ceived  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  clumsy 
ships  of  the  Romans  were  labouring,  devised  the 
-preU-known  grappling-irons  (ic6paK9sy,  by  means  of 
trhich  the  enemy^s  diips  were  drawn  towards  his, 
so  that  the  sea-fight  was,  as  it  were,  changed  into 
a  land-fight    (Polyb.  i  22,  &c ;  Frontin.  StrcUeg, 
ii.  a  §  24.)  When  Duilius  was  informed  that  the 
Carthaginians  were  ravaging  the  coast  of  Myle  in 
Sicily,  he  sailed  thither  with  his  whole  armament, 
and  soon  met  the  Carthaginians,  whose  fleet  con- 
sisted of  130,  or,  according  to  Diodorus  (zziii.  2, 
Cxcerpt  Vatic),  of  200  sail      The  battle  which 
ensued  off  Myle  and  near  the  Liparean  iskmds, 
ended  in  a  glorious  victory  of  the  Romans,  which 
they  mainly  owed  to  their  grappling-irons.    In  the 
first  attack  the  Carthaginians  lost  30,  and  in  the 
aecond  50  more  ships,  and  Hannibal  escaped  with 
difficulty  in  a  little  boat.    According  to  Eutropius 
and  Orosius,  the  loss  of  the  Carthaginians  was  not 
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as  great  as  Polybius  states.  After  the  victory  was 
completed,  DuUius  hinded  in  Sicily,  relieved  the 
town  of  ^gesta,  which  was  closely  besieged  by  the 
enemy,  and  took  MaceUa  by  assault  Another 
town  on  the  coast  seems  likewise  to  have  been 
taken  by  him.  (Frontin.  Strattg.  iii.  2.  §  2.)  Here- 
upon he  visited  the  several  allies  of  Rome  in  Sicily, 
and  among  them  also  king  Hiero  of  Syracuse ;  but 
when  he  wanted  to  return  home,  the  Carthaginians 
endeavoured  to  prevent  his  sailing  out  of  the  har- 
bour of  Syracuse,  though  without  success.  (Frontin. 
Slrat^.  i.  5.  §  6.) 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Duilius  celebrated  a 
splendid  triumph,  for  it  was  the  first  naval  victory 
that  the  Rinnans  had  ever  gained,  and  the  memory 
of  it  was  perpetuated  by  a  column  which  was 
erected  in  the  forum,  and  adoroed  with  the  beaks 
of  the  conquered  ships  (Plin.  H,  N.  zxxiv.  5 ;  SiL 
Ital.  Psn.  vi  663,  &c. ;  QuintiL  i.  7.  $  12),  while 
Duilius  himself  shewed  his  gratitude  to  the  gods  by 
erecting  a  temple  to  Janus  in  the  forum  Olitorium. 
(Tac  Ann,  ii.  49 ;  comp.  a  somewhat  different 
account  in  Servius,  on  Virg,  Qeorg,  iii.  29,  who 
says,  that  Duilius  erected  two  ooiumnae  roi- 
traktej  one  in  the  forum  and  the  other  at  the 
entrance  of  the  circus.)  The  column  in  the  forum 
existed  in  the  time  of  Pliny  and  Quintilian,  but 
whether  it  was  the  original  one  has  been  questioned. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  oriffinal  inscription 
which  adoraed  the  basis  of  the  column  is  still  ex- 
tant It  was  dug  out  of  the  ground  in  the  16th 
century,  in  a  mutilated  condition,  and  it  has  since 
often  been  printed  with  attempts  at  restoration. 
There  are,  however,  in  that  inscription  some  ortho- 
graphical peculiarities,  which  suggest,  that  the  pre- 
sent inscription  is  a  Uter  restoration  of  the  origi- 
nal one.  This  suspicion  was  expressed  by  the  first 
editor,  P.  Ciacconius,  and  has  been  repeated  by 
Niebuhr  (Hist,  cf  Rorni^  iii.  p.  579),  who,  in  a 
later  publication  (Ltdurts  on  Rom.  Hist.  i.  p.  1 1 8,  ed. 
Schmitz)  remarks,  **  The  present  table  which  con- 
tains the  inscription  is  not  the  original  one,  for  it 
is  a  piece  of  Greek  marble,  which  was  unknown  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Duilius.  The  original  column 
was  struck  by  lightning  in  the  time  of  Tiberius, 
and  was  iaithfuily  restored  by  Germanicus.*^ 
Duilius  was  further  rewarded  for  this  victory,  by 
being  permitted,  whenever  he  returned  home  from 
a  banquet  at  night,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  torch 
and  a  flute-player.  One  more  interesting  fact  is 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  his  consulship,  vis. 
in  that  year  the  senate  of  Rome  forbade  the  inter- 
ment of  dead  bodies  within  the  city.  (Serv.  <»d 
Am.  xi.  206.)  According  to  the  Capitoline  Fasti, 
Duilius  was  censor  in  b.  c.  258,  and  in  231  dic- 
tator for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  comitia.  (Comp. 
Liv.  EpiL  17 ;  Cic  (is  SenecL  13,  Orat.  45,  pro 
Plane.  2B.)  [L.  8.] 

DUMNORIX,  a  chieftain  of  the  Aedui,  en- 
tered into  the  ambitious  designs  of  Orgetorix,  the 
Helvetian,  whose  daughter  he  married.  After  the 
death  of  Orgetorix,  the  Helvetians  still  continuing 
their  plan  of  migration  and  conquest,  Dumnorix, 
who,  with  a  view  to  sovereign  power  among  his 
own  people,  was  anxious  to  extend  his  influence  in 
all  possible  quarters,  obtained  for  them  a  passage 
through  the  territory  of  the  Sequani.  Caesar  soon 
discovered  that  he  had  done  so,  and  also  that  he 
had  prevented  the  Aeduans  firom  supplying  the 
provisions  they  were  bound  to  famish  to  the  Ro- 
man anny.    In  consequence,  however,  of  the  en- 
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tnalief  of  hi>  bnther,  IKvitiutii,  hu  life  wu 
ipared,  Ifaosgh  Caeai  bid  him  ctudy  watched. 
Thii  occDired  in  B.  c.  £8.  When  Coenr  wtu  on 
the  point  of  Hlting  cmC  an  hii  Hnnd  expedition 
into  Britaio,  in  b.  c  Al,  hs  guipectcd  Dumnorii 
toe  much  to  1ea>a  bim  behind  in  asol,  and  he  in- 
•iited  IhereTore  aa  hit  accompSDying  him.  Dam- 
Dorii,  upon  thii,  fled  liDm  ths  Roman  camp  with 
the  Aednan  amlT7,  bnt  wai  orertakea  and  ilain. 
(Ck«.  fl.  O.  i.  3,  9,  16—20,  ».  6,  7 1  Plot,  Cba. 
16;  D;onCui.u:TTiii3l,32.)  (E.  E.] 

DURIS  (A-Spa),  of  Sunn,  ■  deKcikdaiit  of 
Aldbiadet  (Plat,  AicA.  S2\  and  bnther  of  Lyik- 
eeiu,  Und  in  the  reign  of  Platemr  Philadelphni. 
Thg  eulj  put  of  hi*  life  fell  in  the  period  when 
the  Athenian!  Hnt  2000  elemcbi  to  Samoe,  bj 
whom  the  inhahiunli  of  the  iiland  wen  eipell^, 
a.  c  S62.  Dnring  the  abKoca  frvm  hit  nitiie 
canntT7,  Dnrii,  *bea  ;el  a  boy,  gained  a  Tictory 
at  Olympia  in  boxing,  for  which  a  italne  wai 
erected  to  him  there  with  in  inacription.  (Paoi. 
Ti.l3.§3.)  The  year  of  that  Tictory  ii  nnlinown, 
but  it  look  place  pnTiout  to  the  return  of  the 
Suniani  to  ibeir  iiland,  in  n.  c.  324.  He  muit 
have  been  Maying  Tor  •ome  time  at  Athena,  u  be 
and  hii  brother  Lynceot  are  mentioned  among  the 

EnpiU of  Theopbraitua  (Atlien.i(.  p.  123.)  After 
ii  letncn  to  Sunoe,  he  obtained  the  tymnny, 
thoogh  it  ia  unknown  by  what  mouii  and  hov 
long  he  maintained  himielf  in  thai  potiliDn.  Jle 
mutt,  however,  hare  inrTiTed  the  year  a.  c  231,  a> 
in  one  of  hit  worki  (ap.  Plin.  H.  N.  viiL  40)  he 
menliancd  an  occurrence  which  belongi  to  thai  year. 
Durii  wBi  the  author  of  ■  congiderable  number 
of  worhi,  mott  of  which  were  of  an  hittoricsl 
nature,  but  none  of  them  hai  come  down  to  ui,  and 
all  we  poHeuof  hia  productiooi  eonnita  of  a  nnn>- 
ber  of  icatlered  fragment!.  Hi!  principal  work 
waa — 1.  A  hiilory  of  Greece,  4  Twr  'EAATfrumr 
Irrnpta  (INad.  n.  60),  or,  ai  othen  limply  call  it, 
Irmpin.  It  commenced  with  the  death  of  xbe  three 
prince!,  Amyntaa,  the  bdier  of  Philip  of  Macedo- 
nia, Agenpotii  of  Spana,  and  Juon  of  Pherae, 
that  ii,  with  the  year  b.  c  370,  and  carded  the 
hiitoiy  down  «  leM  to  B.  c  231,  lo  that  it  ent 
biaced  a  period  of  at  lout  89  ^ean.  The  umubec 
of  book!  of  which  it  coniiited  u  not  known,  though 
their  nnmber  eeemi  lo  have  unounlcd  to  about  ^. 
Some  ancnenl  wiileti  ipeak  of  a  work  of  Dniie 
entitled  HaiftoR*^  and  the  queilion  ai  to  whether 
thii  WM  a  diilinct  work,  or  merely  a  part  of  or 
identical  with  the  Irreplai,  hu  been  much  diicuned 
in  modem  timei.  Gnuen(HiiloT.AmUKLp.2n) 
•nd  Clinton  maintain,  that  it  wai  a  teparate  work, 
where**  Voadui  and  Droyiea  (Geiek.  d.  Nad/olg. 
Ala.  p.671,  &C-)  hate  proved  by  the  itiongnt 
evidence,  that  the  Hacedonica  ie  the  lame  work  a* 
the  ImviAa.  Z  Ilefil  'KyaStiAia  Implai,  in 
aeveral  hooka,  the  fourth  of  which  ie  qootrd  by 
Suida*.  S.  SaiiSar  jtpei,  that  ia,  Annab  of  the 
hialoiy  of  Samoa,  ia  beqnently  tefetred  to  by  the 
ancienu,  and  connited  of  at  leaal  twelve  booJu. 
4.  ntpl  Edpnribu  lol  So^oiXJwt  (Athen.  iv.  p. 
134),  leem!  to  be  the  aame  ai  npl  TfimiB^I. 
(Athen.  ii(.  p.  636.)  A.  nip)  nffwr.  [Etym.  H. 
f.  460.  49.)  6.  ntpl  iytlf^.  (Taeli.  ad  I^aopk 
613;  Photiut,av.  StXfrou  irri^M.)  7.  IIipl 
t-yiK^ai.  (Diog.  Lae'rt.  I  38,  ii.  19.)  8.  nipl 
to^wkS.  (Plin.  £/™nl.  lib.  S3,  34),  may,  how- 
ever, have  been  the  aame  aa  the  prweding  work. 
9.  AitaKi.  (PboL  t.  D.  A>v>ia  ;  SchoL  odAruli-plL 
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pear  to  have  enjoyed  any  very  gnat  rctotitiBa 
among  the  andenti.  Citao  (ad  An.  tL  l]mr%tl 
him  merely  iamo  u  kiMoria  aotii  rftfyaaa,  and  Die- 
nyaiua  [dt  Compot.  Vert.  A)  reckona  liim  ammg 
thoae  bialoriana  who  beitowed  do  care  npeo  the 
form  of  their  compotitioiu.  Hia  hittotnl  venotj 
alao  ia  queilioned  by  Plntarch  (PtrirL  28 ;  caiap. 
Dtmoitk.  19,  AbA.  32,  £•>«.  1 },  but  be  doc!  att 
give  any  reaaon*  for  it,  and  it  maj  be  that  Ptalaich 
•ai  jaerAj  itmek  at  finding  in  Dnrit  thinga  whid 
no  other  writer  had  raenlioDed,  and  waa  thaaUia 
doubt  the  oedibilitj  oT  hia  atateoienta.  The  htf 
raenta  of  Duiia  have  been  ooDected  by  J.  O.  Hale, 
man,  **  Dnridi*  Samii  qnta  topemmt,"  TiajecL  ad 
Rhen.  1S4I,  Svo.  (Comp.  W.  A.  Sckaaidt.  4r 
Fmtlli.  at.  aaetoT.  w  aammd.  ttptdiC  a  GWh 
H  Maeid.  il  Orate  amurpfu,  p.  17,  Ac;  PwoAa. 
Ra  SaBBunuB,  p.  93,  kc ;  HnlU*Mw^  L  c  p^  1 
—66.)  [L  S.) 

DURIS  ELA'ITES  (A^au  'EAa^nnX  that  a. 
of  Elata  in  Aeotii,  the  author  of  an  rpagm  ia  [be 
Greek  Anthology  (ii  39,  Branek  and  Jaoba)  aa 
the  innndation  of  Bpheaoa,  whidi  happened  ia  tW 
time  of  Lyiimachna,  about  322  &  c  1|  ia  pnW 
hie,  bom  the  natnie  of  the  event,  that  the  pad 
lived  near  the  time  when  it  took  pboe.  Notbn 
more  ia  known  of  him.  He  it  a  diflsmt  pRw>c 
from  Duma  of  Samoa.  (Janba,  liji.  p.  Mr9.)  fin- 
gene*  L«eRina  (i.  38)  mentinia  a  Dnria  who  wt°b 
on  painting,  whom  Voadna  (d* Hat.  Grvr:.  f  lU, 

mentioned  by  Pliny  (xixiiL  Ind.),  and  in  aaeda 
paaiage  of  DioRRiea  (ii.  19).  [PS.) 

M.  DU'RMIUS,  a  trinmvir  oTlbe  >int  nds 
Auguatua,  of  whom  there  are  aeveral  cinia  eitaat 
The  Grat  two  given  below  contain  on  Ika  abm 


ence  to  the  ahowt  of  wild  beaatt,  in  wUeh  A«gM- 
tui  took  gieal  deligbL  The  lerene  af  the  ihild 
coin  containa  a  TODlhful  head,  and  the  ioMiiptiw 
HoNOBi  probably  rcfert  to  the  game*  ia  benaaEt  d 
Virtm  and  Honor  eelebriMd  io  the  reign  cd  Aa- 
gnitna.  (Comp.  Dion  Caai.  liv.  18;  EiUcl.  <- 
pp.  203,  201.) 
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DURO'NIA  GENS,  plebeian.  Of  this  obacnie 
gens  no  cognomen,  and  only  four  members  are 
known,  viz. 

1.  DuRONiA,  the  mother  of  P.  Aebatios.  Her 
second  husband  was  T.  Sempronins  Rutilus,  who 
seems  to  have  had  a  dislike  to  his  stepson  Aebutius. 
His  mother,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  get  rid  of  him 
in  some  way,  wanted  to  get  him  initiated  in  the 
Bacchanalian  orgies  at  Rome;  but  Aebutius  be- 
trayed the  Bacchanalia  to  the  consuls,  who  pro* 
tected  him  against  his  mother,  and  Duronia  was 
thus  the  cause  of  the  discovery  and  suppression  of 
those  orgies,  in  &  d  86.   (Liv.  xzxiz.  9,  11, 19.) 

2.  L.  DuRONius,  was  praetor  in  b.  c.  181,  and 
obtained  Apulia  for  his  province,  to  which  the 
Istri  were  added,  for  ambassadors  firom  Tarentum 
and  Brundusium  had  complained  of  the  piracy  of 
the  Istri.  He  was  at  the  same  time  commissioned 
to  make  inquiries  concerning  the  Bacchanalia,  of 
which  some  remaining  symptoms  had  been  observed 
the  year  before.  Thu  commission  was  in  all  probar 
bility  given  him  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
those  s3rmptoms  had  been  observed  in  the  districts 
which  had  been  assigned  to  him  as  his  province. 
Subsequently  he  sailed  with  ten  vessels  to  Illyri- 
cum,  and  ^e  year  after,  when  he  returned  to 
Rome,  he  reported  that  the  Illyrian  king  Genthius 
was  the  cause  of  the  piracy  which  was  carried  on 
in  the  AdriaUc    (Liv.  xl.  18, 19,  42.) 

3.  M.  DuRONius,  a  Roman  senator,  who  was 
ejected  from  the  senate  in  B.  c.  97  by  the  censors, 
M.  Antonius,  the  orator,  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  ; 
for  Duronius  in  his  tribuneship  (probably  in  the 
year  B.  a  98)  had  abolished  a  Ux  sumptuarioy  and 
had  used  very  frivolous  and  reckless  expressions  on 
that  occasion.  In  revenge  he  brought  an  accusa- 
tion for  ambUus  against  the  censor  M.  Antonius. 
(VaL  Max.  iL  9.  §  5 ;  Cic.  <2e  OrcO.  il  68;  comp. 
64.) 

4.  C.  DiTRONius,  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad 
^//.  V.  8)  as  a  friend  of  Milo.  [L.  S.] 

DYMAS  (A^/iof),  a  son  of  Aegimius,  and  bro- 
ther of  Pamphylus  and  Hyllus.  The  three  tribes 
into  which  each  Doric  state  was  divided,  derived 
their  names  from  these  three  brothers,  and  were 
called  accordingly  Hylleis,  Dymanes,  and  Pam- 

Shyli.  Dymas  and  Pamphylus  were  believed  to 
ave  lived  from  the  time  of  Heracles  until  the  con- 
quest of  Peloponnesus,  when  both  fell.  (Apollod. 
iL  8.  §  3 ;  SchoL  ad  Find.  Pyih.  IL 121,  where  the 
third  brother  is  called  Dorus  ;  Pans.  viL  1 6.  §  3.) 
There  are  three  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name.  (Horn.  IL  xvi.  719;  Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  5; 
Or,  Met.  xi.  761 ;  Hom.  CW.  vi.  22 ;  Viig.  Am.  il 
310,428.)  [L.S.] 

D  YN  A'MI  US.  1.  A  legal  pleader  of  Bordeaux, 
known  to  us  through  a  short  poetical  memoir  in 
el^iac  verse,  composed  after  his  decease  by  his 
friend  Ansonius.     From  this  little  piece  we  learn 
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that  Dynamius  was  compelled  to  quit  his  native 
city  in  consequence  of  being  charged,  not  unjustly 
it  would  seem,  with  adulterj,  that  he  took  refoge 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Flavinius  at  Lerida, 
where  he  practised  as  a  rhetorician,  and  that  he 
there  wedded  a  wealthy  Spanish  bride.  Late  in 
life  he  paid  a  short  visit  to  the  place  of  his  birth, 
but  soon  returned  to  his  adopted  country,  where 
he  died.     (Ausoil  Prof.  xxiiL) 

2.  A  grammarian  of  uncertain  date,  the  author 
of  an  **Epistola  ad  Discipulum^  to  be  found  in  the 
^  Paraenetici  Scriptores  Veteres  **  of  Melchior 
Ooldast.  (Insul.  4to,  1604.)  He  is  believed  by 
some  to  be  the  same  with  Na  3. 

3.  Of  Aries,  bom  of  a  noble  fiumly  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixUi  century,  and  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty  aroointed  governor  of  the  province  of  Mar- 
seilles, where  he  soon  became  notorious  for  tyranny 
and  extortion,  persecuting  with  especial  hostility 
the  bishop  Theodorus,  whom  he  drove  into  banish- 
ment, confiscating  at  the  same  time  the  revenues 
of  the  see.  As  ne  advanced  in  life,  however,  a 
singular  change  was  wrought  in  his  character  by 
remorse  or  some  motive  now  unknown.  He  be- 
came the  obedient  instrument  of  pope  Gregory,  the 
zealous  champion  of  the  rights  of  Rome,  lavished 
his  ill-gotten  noards  on  the  endowment  of  mona»- 
teries,  and  ended  his  life  in  a  cloister  about  a.  d. 
601.  In  youth  he  composed  several  poetical 
pieces,  which  are  warmly  lauded  by  Fortunatns  of 
Poitiers ;  but  the  only  productions  of  his  pen  now 
extant  are  the  Vita  &  Marti,  abbot  of  Bevon,  an 
abridgment  of  which  is  given  in  the  Acta  of  Bol- 
landus  under  the  27th  of  January;  and  the  Vita 
S.  Maximi,  originally  abbot  of  Lerins,  but  after- 
wards bishop  (^  Riez,  contained  in  the  collection 
of  Surius  under  27  Nov.,  and  in  a  more  correct 
form  in  the  **Chronologia  S.  Insulae  Lerinensis,*'  by 
Vinoentius  Banalis,  Lugdun.  4to,  1613.     [W.R.] 

DYRRHA'CHIUS(Ai;^A<^X«>j),  a  son  of  Po- 
seidon and  Melissa,  from  whom  the  town  of  Dyrra- 
chium  derived  its  name ;  for  formerly  it  was  odled 
Epidamnus,  after  the  father  of  Melissa.  (Pans.  vL 
10,  m  fiiL ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  L.vpf>6.xiov.)     [L.  S.] 

DYSAULES  (AwrotfAiyf),  the  father  of  Tri- 
ptolemus  and  Eubuleus,  and  a  brother  of  Celeus. 
According  to  a  tradition  of  Phlius,  which  Pausa- 
nias  disbelieved,  he  had  been  expelled  from  Eleusis 
by  Ion,  and  had  come  to  Phlius,  where  he  intro- 
duced the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  His  tomb  was 
shewn  at  Celeae,  which  he  is  said  to  have  named 
after  his  brother  Celeus.  (Pans.  I  14.  §  2,  iL  14. 
§  2.)  [L.  S.] 

DYSPONTEUS  or  DYSPO'NTIUS  (Awr- 
irovrt^s  or  AwrwSvTtos)^  according  to  Pausanias 
(vi.  22.  §  6),  a  son  of  Oenomaus,  but  according  to 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium  («.  v.  AvffwSmop)^  a  son 
of  Pelops,  was  believed  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
town  of  Dyspontium,  in  Pisatis.  [L.  S.] 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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